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Foreword 


The Europa Year Book was first published in 1926. Since 1960 it has appeared 
in annual two-volume editions, and has become established as an authoritative 
reference work, providing a wealth of detailed information on the political, economic 
and commercial institutions of the world. 

Volume I deals with international organizations and the countries of Europe, as 
well as providing the first part of the alphabetical survey of the rest of the world. 
This third section, which lists countries from Afghanistan to Brazil, has been moved 
to Volume I for the 1978 edition so that the two volumes are of a uniform and 
manageable size. Volume II now lists the rest of the countries of the world from the 
British Dependent Territories to Zambia. 

Readers are referred to our regional books The Middle East and North Africa, 
Africa South of the Sahara and The Far East and Australasia for additional 
information on the geography, history and economics of these areas as well as a 
Who’s Who of influential personalities. 

The information is revised annually by a variety of methods, including direct 
mailing to the institutions Usted. Many other sources are used, such as national 
statistical offices, government departments and diplomatic missions. The editor 
thanks the innumerable individuals and organizations throughout the world whose 
generous co-operation in providing current information for this edition is invaluable 
in presenting the most accurate and up-to-date material available. Particular in- 
debtedness is acknowledged for material from the following publications: the 
United Nations’ Demographic Yearbook, Statistical Yearbook and Yearbook of 
Industrial Statistics; the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations’ 
Production Yearbook; and The Military Balance 1977-1978, published by the 
International Institute for Strategic Studies, 18 Adam Street, London, WC2N 6AL. 


March 1978. 
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Sen. 

Sept. 
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S.p.A. . . 
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Post Box (Turkish) 
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Professor 
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S.S.R. . 
St. 

Sta. 

Ste. 
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Supt. . 

TAP . 
TAROM 
Tas. 
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Queen’s Counsel 

Queensland 

Quebec 

quod vide (to which refer) 
rupee(s) 

register, registered 
reorganized 

Republic; Representative 

Republic 

reserve (s) 

retired 

Reverend 

Rhode Island 

Rio de Janeiro 

rupiah (s) 

Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic 

Republica Socialista Romania (Socialist 
Republic of Romania) 

Right 

South, Southern, San 
Socidtd Anonyme, Sociedad Andnima 
(limited company); South Australia 
South African Airways 
Honduras Air Service 
Scandinavian Airlines System 
Saskatchewan 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Special Drawing Right(s) 

South-East Asia Treaty Organization 

Secretary 

Senior 

September 

Sua Eccellenza Revcrendissima (His 
Eminence) 

Signore 

Standard International Trade Classi- 
fication 
Sao Paulo 

Societk per Azioni (joint stock com- 
pany) 
square 

Senior, Senor 


T. D. . . 

tech., techn. 
Tenn. . . 
Tex. 

THY .. 
Tit. 

Treas. . . 
TV 

TWA . . 
u/a 

U. A.R. . . 
UIC .. 


ul. 

UN 

UNDP . . 

UNESCO 

U.K. .. 
U.P. . . 
UPI .. 
U.S.A. .. 
U.S.S.R. 
UTA .. 

Va. 

\ai;B .. 
VHF .. 
Vic. 

vol.(s) . . 
Vt. 

W. 

W.A. . . 
Wash. .. 
WCL . . 
^VFTU .. 
WHO . . 
Wis. 

WMO . . 
W.Va. .. 
Wy. 

yr. 


Soviet Socialist Republic 

Saint; Street 

Santa 

Sainte 

subscriptions; subscribed 
Superintendent 

Transportes Adreos Portugueses (Por- 
tuguese Air Transport) 
Transporturile Aeriene Romane (Ro- 
manian Air Transport) 

Tasmania 

Telegrafnoye Agenstvo Sovietskovo 
Soyuza (Soviet News Agency) 
Teachta Dala (Member of Parliament) 
technical 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Turk Hava Yollari (Turkish Airlines) 

Titular 

Treasurer 

Television 

Trans World Airways 

unit of account 
United Arab Republic 
Union Internationale des Chemins de 
Fer (International Union of Rail- 
ways) 

ulitsa (street) 

United Nations 

United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme 

United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation 
United Kingdom 
Uttar Pradesh 
United Press International 
United States of America 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Union des Transports Adriens 

Virginia 

Volkseigener Betrieb (public company) 

Vcrj' High Frequency 

Victoria 

volume(s) 

Vermont 

West, Western 
West Australia 
Washington (state) 

World Confederation of Labour 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
World Health Organization 
Wisconsin 

World Meteorological Organization 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

year 
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LATE INFORMATION 


BRITISH DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 
Gilbert Islands Government changes . 

{March 1978) 

Governor: R. J. Wallace. 

Chief Minister: Jeremiah Tabai. 

BURMA 

Government changes 

{March 1978) 

The first meeting of the Pyithu Hluttaw opened in 
March 1978, following general elections held in January. 
A new Council of State and a new Council of Ministers 
were announced. U Ne Win was re-elected as President 
and Chairman of the Council of State and Gen. San Yu 
was re-elected as Secretary-General. 

The following new ministers were appointed ; 

Minister of Planning and Finance: U Tun Tin. 

Minister of Go-operatives: Col. Sein Tun. 

Minister of Labour and Social Welfare: U Mahn San Myat 
Shwe. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Brig.-Gen. Mvint Maung. 
Minister of Construction: Brig.-Gen. Hla Tun. 

Minister of Transport and Communications: Col. Khin 
Ohn. 

Minister of Health: Col. Win Maung. 

Minister of Mines: Col. Than Tin. 

CANADA 
Cabinet changes 

{February 1978) 

Solicitor-General: Jean- Jacques Blais. 
Postmaster-General: Gilles Lamontagne. 

CHILE 

Cabinet changes 

{January 1978) 

Minister of Labour: Vasco Costa RamIrez. 

Comptroller-General of the Republic: Sergio FernAndez 
FernAndez. 

The state of siege, in force since the 1973 coup, was 
lifted on March nth, 1978. 

PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
Government changes 

{March 1978) 

The First Session of the Fifth National People’s Congress 
was held in Peking from February 26th to March 5th, and 
was attended by 3,456 deputies. Marshal Yeh Chien-ying 
was elected Chairman of the Standing Committee of the 
Congress (Head of State) . A new government was appointed 
as follows: 

Premier: Hua Kuo-feng. 

Vice-Premiers: 

Teng Hsiao-ping 
Li Hsien-nien 
Hsu Hsiang-chen 
Chi Teng-kuei 
Yu Chiu-li 
Gen. Chen Hsi-lien 
IAeng Piao 


Minister of Foreign Affairs: Huang Hua. 

Minister of National Defence: Hsu Hsiang-chen. 

Minister in charge of the State Planning Commission: Yu 

Chiu-li. 

Minister in charge of the State Economic Commission: 

Kang Shih-en. 

Minister in charge of the State Capital Construction Com- 
mission: Ku Mu. 

Minister in charge of the State Scientific and Technological 
Commission: Fang Yi. 

Minister in charge of the Commission for Minority Nationali- 
ties: Yang Ching-yen. 

Minister of Public Security: Chao Tsang-pi. 

Minister of Civil Affairs: Cheng Tzu-hua. 

Minister of Foreign Trade: Li Chiang. 

Minister of Economic Relations with Foreign Countries: 

Chen Mu-hua. 

Minister of Agriculture and Forestry: Yang Li-kung. 
Minister of the Metallurgical Industry: Tang Keh. 

First Minister of Mechanical Industry: Chou Tzu-chien. 
Second Minister of Mechanical Industry: Liu Wei. 

Third Minister of Mechanical Industry: Lu Tung. 

Fourth Minister of Mechanical Industry: Wang Cheng. 
Fifth Minister of Mechanical Industry: Chang Chen. 

Sixth Minister of Mechanical industry: Chai Shu-fan. 
Seventh Minister of Mechanical Industry: Sung Yen- 

CHIUNG. 

Minister of the Coal Industry: Hsiao Han. 

Minister of the Petroleum Industry: Sung Chen-ming. 
Minister of the Chemical Industry: Sun Ching-wen. 
Minister of Water and Power: Chien Cheng-ying. 

Minister of the Textile Industry: Chien Chih-kuang. 
Minister of Light Industry: Liang Ling-kuang. 

Minister of Railways: Tuan Chun-yi. 

Minister of Communications: Yeh Fei. 

Minister of Posts and Telecommunications: Chung Fu- 
hsiang. 

Minister of Finance: Chang Ching-fu. 

Minister of Commerce: Wang Lei. 

Minister of Culture: Huang Chen. 

Minister of Education: Liu Hsi-yao. 

Minister of Public Health: Chiang Yi-chen. 

Minister in charge of the Sports and Physical Education 
Commission: Wang Meng. 

The Congress also approved a new- constitution, based 
largely on the 1954 constitution, replacing that of 1975. 
The National People’s Congress is described as the highest 
organ of state power, but no longer under the leadership 
of the Communist Party of China. Many individual rights 
are restored to Chinese citizens. 

CHINA (Taiwan) 

In March 1978 the National Assembly elected a new 
President and Vice-President, to assume office on May 
20th, 1978. 

President: Gen. Chia.ng Ching-kuo. 

Vice-President: Shieh Tung-nin. 


Chen Yung-kuei 
Fang Yi 
Wang Chen 
Ku Mu 

Kang Shih-en 
Chen Mu-hua 
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LATE INFORMATION 


EL SALVADOR 
Cabinet change 

(January 1978) 

minister for Pianning and Co-ordination for Economic and 
Social Development: Dr. Eduardo Reyes. 

GABON 

Cabinet changes 

: ■ , (February 1978) 

Prime Minister, President of the National Consultative 
Councii, Minister of Ministerial Co-ordination, Agri- 
culture, Stockraising, Rural Development, Waters and 

. ..Forests: L60N MiBiAME. 

Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of the Interior, in charge 
of Relations with the Assemblies: Jean-Stanislas 
Migolet. 

Minister of State, Minister of Transport, Merchant Navy 
and Trans-Gabon Railway and Ports, Assistant to the 
Deputy Prime Minister: Georges Rawiri. 

Minister of State, Minister of the Economy and Finances: 

J&ROME OKINDA. ' ■ 

Minister of State, Minister of Public Health, Population, 
Social Affaires, Veterans, War Victims and Women’s 
Promotion:, Gen.- I^phaLl Mamiaka. 

Minister of State in charge of Mines, Energy and Water 
Resources: Edouard-Alexis Mbouy-Boutzit. 

Minister of State in charge of Land Administration, Land 
Registration, Conservation, the Environment, Town 
Planning and Surveying and Property: Henri Minko. 
Minister of State in charge of Agriculture, Livestock and 
Rural Development: Simon Essimengane. 

Minister of Public Administration and Justice, Keeper of 
the Seals: Jules Bourdes Ogouliguende. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and Co-operation: Martin 
Bongo. 

Minister and Secretary-General to the Presidency, President 
of the Administrative Council, National Forestry 
Association: Ren^ Radembino-Coniquet. 

Minister and Personal Adviser to the President in charge of 
Co-ordination of Economic and Financial Affairs at the 
Presidency, Minister of Civil and Commercial Aviation: 

jEAN-FRANgOIS Nto'uTOUME. 

Minister of National Education, Youth, Sports and Leisure, 
Commander-in-Chief of Police Force: Jean-Bonifacb 
Assele. 

Minister of Public Works and Construction: Jacques 

LIBIZAGOMO JOUMAS. 

Minister of the Plan, of Development, and Tourism: 

Michel Anchouey. 

Minister of Labour and Social- Security: Etienne-Guy 
Mouvagha. 

Minister of Trade and Industrial Development: Etienne 
Moussirou. 

Minister of Scientific Research in charge of Environment 
and Nature Conservation: Francois Owono-Nguema. 
Minister of Technical Education, Vocational Training and 
Handicrafts: Richard Nguema. 

Minister-Delegate to the Presidency in charge of National 
Guidance, Specialized Organs of the Party and Civil 
Service: L^on Augue. 

Minister-Delegate to the Presidency in charge of Posts and 
Telecommunications, Minister of Participation: Dr. 

Herve Moutsinga. 

Minister-Delegate to the Deputy Prime Minister in charge 
of the Interior: Theodore Kwaou. 


GUATEMALA 
Cabinet changes 

(January 1978) 

Minister of Finance: Lie. Arturo Arociie. 

Minister of the Economy: Lie. RamIro Ponce Monroy. 
Minister of Defence: Gen. Otto Guillermo Espiegel 
Novella. 

Presidential elections 

(March 5th, 1978) 

Main candidates: Col. Enrique Peralta Azurdia, Gen. 
Romeo Lucas GarcIa, Gen. Ricardo Peralta 
M6ndez. 

A recount was held after allegations of fraud. General 
Lucas Garcia was later confirmed as President by Congress, 
which was obliged to make the final decision as a clear 
majority was not achieved. 

INDONESIA 
Government changes 

(March 1978) • 

In March 1978 the People’s Consultative Assembly 
re-elected President Suharto unopposed for a third five- 
year term. Adam Malik was elected, also unopposed, as 
Vice-President. Subsequently anew Cabinet was announced 
as follows: 

Minister of Home Affairs: Amir Machmud. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Prof. Mochtar Kusumaat- 

MADJA. 

Minister of Defence and Security: Gen. Andi Mohammad 

JUSUF. 

Minister of Justice: Mudjono. 

Minister of Information: Ali Murtopo. 

Minister of Finance: Prof. Ali Wardhana. 

Minister of Trade and Co-operative Affairs: Radius 
Prawiro. 

Minister of Industry: Suhud. 

Minister of Mining and Energy: Prof. Subroto. 

Minister of Public Works: Dr. Purnomo Sidi Aji Saroso. 
Minister of Communications: Rusmin Nurjadin. 

Minister of Manpower and Transmigration: Prof. Harun 
Alrasjid Zain. 

Minister of Education and Culture: Dr. Daud Jusuf. 
Minister of Health: Suwardjono Surjaningrat. 

Minister of Religious Affairs: Alamsjah Ratu Perwi- 
ranegara. 

Minister of Social Affairs: Sapardjo. 

Minister Co-ordinator in charge of Political and Security 
Affairs: Maraden Panggabean. 

Minister Co-ordinator in charge of Economy, Finance and 
Industry: Prof. Widjojo Nitsastro. 

Minister Co-ordinator in charge of People’s Welfare; 

SURONO. 

State Minister in charge of the Reform of the State Appa- 
ratus: Dr. SUMARLIN. 

State Minister in charge of Development Supervision and 
Environment: Prof. Emil Salim. 

State Minister of Research and Technology: Dr. Habibi. 
Minister-State Secretary: Sudharmono. 
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LATE INFORMATION 


IRAQ 

Cabinet changes 

{February 1978) 

Minister of Industry and Minerals: Muhammad Ayesh 
Hammad. 

Minister of State for Co-ordination of Autonomy Institu- 
tions: Khalid Abid Othman. 

Acting Minister of Higher Education and Scientific Re- 
search: Adnan Hussain Abbass. 

JAMAICA 
Cabinet changes: 

{March 1978) 

Deputy Prime Minister: David Coore. 

Minister of Finance: Eric Bell. 

Minister of Education: A, G. R. Byfield. 


MALAYSIA 

Kelantan state election results 

{March 1978) 


Party 

Seats 

Berjasa ..... 

II 

Malaysian Chinese Association* 

I 

Pan-Malayan Islamic Party . 

United Malay National Organiza- 

2 

tion* ..... 

22 

Total 

36 


• Member party of the National Front coalition. 

Datuk Mohammed Yaacob is to become Chief Minister 
of Kelantan. 


RHODESIA 

On March 3rd, 1978, it was announced that a transitional 
government would be formed, comprising an upper-tier 
Executive Council and a lower-tier Ministerial Council to 
administer the country and to prepare a new constitution 
to provide for election bj' universal adult suffrage leading 
to independence on December 31st, 197S. 

1 he Executive Council will consist of the Prime Jlinister 
(Ian Smith), Bishop Abel Muzorewa, the Rev. Ndabaningi 
Sithole and Chief Jeremiah Chirau, acting in rotation as 
Chairman. The Council will take policy decisions by con- 


sensus, dealing with constitutional and electoral matters, 
the restructuring of security forces, the arrangement of a 
ceasefire with the Patriotic Front, the release of detainees 
and the reviewing of sentences of political prisoners. 

The Ministerial Council will comprise an equal number 
of black and white ministers nominated by the Executive 
Council. A black and a white minister will share responsi- 
bility for each portfolio and the Chairmanship will alternate 
between black and white ministers. 

The present Legislative Assembly will continue to 
function until independence elections are held and will 
enact legislation introduced by the transitional government. 

SENEGAL 
Government changes 

{March 1978) 

The following changes were made to the Council of 
Ministers, ollowing the elections of February 197S. 

Minister of Culture: Assane Seck. 

Foreign Minister: Babacar Ba. 

Minister of Finance and Economic Affairs: Ousmane Seck. 
Minister of Equipment: Adrien Senghor. 

Minister of Town Planning and Environment: Cheikh 

Moustapha Niasse. 

National Education Minister-Delegate to the Prime Minis- 
ter: Babacar Diagne. 

Minister of Planning and Co-operation: Louis Alenan- 
drenne. 

Minister of Rural Development: Djibril Sene. 

Minister of Industrial Development and Crafts: Chdkh 

Amidou Kane. 

Minister of Public Health: Mamadou Diop. 

Minister of Social Action: Caroline Diop. 

Public Office of Employment and Works: Alioune Diagne. 
Secretary of State for Women’s Affairs: Maimouna Kane. 
Delegate-General for Tourism: Momar Talla Cisse. 
Delegate-General for Scientific Research: Jacques Diouf. 

SYRIA 

Cabinet changes 

{Maich 1978) 

Prime Minister; Muhammad .Vli Halabv. 

Minister of Higher Education: Dr. Shaker al-1'ahham. 
Minister of Education: Zuheir .Masharka. 

Minister of Transport: Dr. Salim Yassin. 

Minister of State: Sai wan Kudsi. 
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BELIZE 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Capital 

Belize lies on the Caribbean coast of Central America 
with Mexico to the north-west and Guatemala to the south- 
west. The climate is sub-tropical, tempered by trade winds. 
The capital is Belmopan. 

Recent History 

Belize, known as British Honduras until 1973, w.as first 
colonized by British settlers in the .seventeenth century. 
The frontier with Guatemala was agreed by a convention 
in 1859 but this was declared invalid by Guatemala in 
19.50. Guatemalan claims to sovereignty of Belize date 
b.acl: to the mid-nineteenth century and were wTitton into 
Guatemala's constitution in 19.15. George Price, leader of 
the People's United Party, became First Minister in 1061 
and Premier in 19O5. In January 1972 the capital of the 
territory was moved from Belize City to the newly built 
town of Belmopan. The colony w,as renamed Belize in June 
1973. In Novemlier 1975 ^977 British troops and 

aircraft were sent to protect Belize from the threat of 
Guatemalan invasion. .Mthough the United Kingdom 
.supports Belize's wish for full independence, it is not 
prepared to assume sole responsibility for its defence. 
Talks between Guatemala and the United Kingdom were 
held in J97(i and 1077, but tlie issue remained unresolved 


but the cultivation of sugar and citrus fruits which 
represent about two-thirds of the total ■e.ilue of exports, 
is now more important. The fishing and live.-tock indu-trii 
arc also being developed. Developmerit assistance fn>:n the 
United Kingdom. Canada and various iiuern.ition.d 
organizations is being used to improve infrastruef ere and 
public utilities and on project.s such as a nee mil! and .t 
rneat-paclciiig plant. .A consortium of oil enmp.inie' has 
undertaken exploratory diillmg in the soutliern re.-i.-'n 
Tourism is being promoted but has suifered, from un- 
favourable publicity over tbe fVnatem.ilan d.ispute Ikdi/,- 
joined the Caribbean Community in 1074 

Transport and Communications 

There are al>out 500 miles of fjo,-),! ro.ids and zt .lir .tfije. 
as well .as tlie Belize international .airjvirt .at StanUy f-e !'!. 
Belize City is the mam part, th-te e, a p-irt at 

Stann Creek to the south of Beh.-- 

Education 

Primary education is princij'-ally c-arried on tlirough 
subsidized denominational .schools under g.ivrrnrn-n: 
control. There are also :i j'-.^orid-ary scho.als. 3 'e -y.n.ra! 
colleges. ^ voc.ation.al schoals .ar.<l a tsach- r-tr.'.inir.e 
college. Fduc.ation is compubarv lietw --n th- -.-.'.y. >:f s a 
and fourteen year?. 



BRITISH DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


Belize 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Area and Population: Area 8,867 sq. miles (22,965 sq. km.); 
Population (census of April 7th, 1970): 120,936; Belize 
City 30,050, Belmopan c. 3,500. Estimated population 
140,000 (1977). 


EMPLOYMENT 

(1070) 


Agriculture and Forestry 

10,047 

Transport ..... 

307 

Manufacturing . . . . i 

6.790 

Commerce ..... 

1,702 

Total M'^orkixg Population- . 

31.465 


Forestry (exports): Mahogan}^ Lumber B?4.27m. (1974); 
Cedar Lumber B$i53,26o, Rosewood Lumber 
B$i 16,546 (1973)- 

Agriculture (1974 exports): Sugar B$7, 222,000, Molasses 
B$i. 198,000, Citrus fruits B55, 383,000. 

Fishing (1974 exports): B$3, 107,000. 

Livestock: Cattle 48,000, Pigs 25,000. 


FINANCE 

100 ceuts=i Belizean dollar (B$). 

Coins: i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents. 

Notes: i, 2, 5, 10 and 20 dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling=BS3.66; U.S. $i=BS2.oo. 

B$ioo=;^27.3o=U.S. $50.00. 

Kelt: The British Honduras (now Belizean) dollar was at par with the U.S. dollar until December 1949, when it was 
devalued to 70 U.S. cents (U.S. $i =BH$i.429). At the same time the currency was linked to the pound starting (at the rate 
of /i=BH$4.oo). This valuation in terms of sterling remained in effect until May 1976. MTien the pound was devalued in 
November 1967 the BH dollar's value fell to 60 U.S. cents (U.S. $i=BH$i.667). Since June 1972 sterling has been allowed to 
"float". The average value of the Belizean dollar was 57.74 U.S. cents in 1972; 60.61 U.S. cents in 1973; and 60.00 U S 
cents in 1974. In May 1976 the Belizean dollar’s link with sterling was broken and the currency was nepp-pd to -tUp tt <; 
dollar at the rate of U.S. $i = B$2.oo (B$i=5o U.S. cents.). ^ ^ 


BUDGET 
(B$ million) 


Revenue 

1 

1974 1 

1975* 

EXPE.XDITUREf 

1976 

1977* 

Recurrent revenue 

Capital receipts . 

0 

d d 

CO 

36.0 

0.4 

Recurrent expenditure 
Capital expenditure . 

37.1 

19.0 

3S.3 

45-7 

Total 

! 

30.2 

36.4 

Total 

56.1 

84. 0 


• Estimates. t Excluding expenditure financed by overseas aid, totalling B$9 .o million in 1975 

Tofal revenue: (1976) B$4o.o million; (1977 ) 2883.9 million. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(B$ million) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Imports .... 
Exports (inch rc-c-xports) - 

83-1 

5=-9 1 

102.3 
98. 1 1 

185.5 

129.6 


Trade is chiefly with the United Kingdom, the U.S.,-V., 
Canada. Jamaica and Mexico. 


EDUCATION 

(1975) 



Schools 

Pupils 

Primaiy . . . _ 

Sccondarj- 

Technical .... 
Teacher training 

186 

21 

3 

I 

35.628 

5.165 

369 

120 


vuueauun aoroau (1975): 224 stude 
90 per cent are on government scholarships. 




BRITISH DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 
THE CONSTITUTION 

A constitution providing for internal self-government 
came into force on January ist, 1964. It provides for a 
Governor, a Cabinet of Ministers and a bi-cameral Legisla- 
ture. 

The powers of the Governor are complete only in respect 
of defence, external affairs and internal security, and for 
the first two of these there are consultative bodies designed 
to familiarize Ministers with matters for which they will 
ultimately have responsibility. There are also advisory 
commissions for the public service and the subordinate 
judiciary. 

The Legislature consists of (1) A Senate of eight mem- 
bers, five appointed on the advice of the Premier, two 
on the advice of the Leader of the Opposition, and one 
after consultation with such persons as the Governor con- 
siders appropriate; (2) A House of Representatives con- 
sisting of eighteen members elected by universal adult 
suffrage for a five-year period. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief: Peter Donovan 
McEntee, o.b.e. 

CABINET 

{December 1977) 

Premier and Minister of Finance and Economic Planning: 

George C. Price. 

Deputy Premier, Minister of Home Affairs and Health: 

Carl L. B. Rogers. 

Minister of V/orks; Frederick H. Hu-nter. 

Minister of Agriculture and Lands: Florencio J. Marin. 

Minister of Social Services, Labour and Local Government: 

D. L. McKoy. 

Minister of Education and Housing: Guadelupe Pech. 
Minister of Trade, Industry, Co-operatives and Consumer 
Protection: Santiago Perdomo. 

Attorney-General: Assad Shoma.n. 

Minister of Power and Communications: Louis S. Svl- 

vestre. 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

The Senate 

Eight members appointed by the Governor; 5 on the 
advice of the Premier; 2 on the advice of the Leader of 
the Opposition; i after consulting such persons as the 
Governor considers appropriate. 

House of Representati\t:s 

Eighteen members elected by universal adult suflragc. 

(Election. October 30th, 1974) 

People’s United Party won 12 of the iS scats. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

People’s United Party (P.U.P.): Belize; f. 1950; Chrislmn 

democrat; hoUK 13 veals (l()7(>). I.e.ider Groi-.r.r. Prick. 
United Democratic Party: zi K'lm; ,St , l?e!i.-e City. H-!iz-. 
{■ 1074 by merger of PenpU-’.s l)cve!o;mier.t Moccment. 
Eib'-ra! Party and N.itiona! Indcj'- adesice P.srty. IidM''- 
5 ''’ ats (1077). I,''.i(!cr pKAN I.IMX' 


Belize 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Summary Jurisdiction Courts and District Courts (civil 
jurisdiction), presided over by magistrates, are established 
in each of the six judicial districts. Summary Jurisdiction 
Courts have a wide jurisdiction in indictable and other 
offences, but in District Courts, which exercise jurisdiction 
only in ci%-il causes, this jurisdiction is limited to claims 
not exceeding BS500. Appeals lie to the Supreme Court, 
which has jurisdiction corresponding to the English 
High Court of Justice; from the Supreme Court further 
appeals lie to a Court of Appeal, established in 196S, thence 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in England. 

Chief Justice: D. E. G. Malone. 

Puisne Judge: A. L. Staine. 

Magistrates: .A. B. Baldeuamos, L. F. Longsworth, 
K. H. Barrow, S. B. Sampson. 


RELIGION 

About 65,000 of the population arc Roman Catholic, 
and 28,000 are .Anglican or Methodist. There arc also a 
number of Hindus, Muslims and Ka'hais, and a community 
of 3,500 Mennonites. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

Bishop of Belize: Rt. Rev. Eldon .Antho.nv S\ l\t:sti:r, 
25 Southern Foreshore, Belize City. 

RO.MAN C.ATHOLIC CHURCH 
Bishop of Belize: Most Rev. Robert L. Hodapp, s.j., d.d., 
Bishop’s House, North Front Street, Belize City. 

METHODIST CHURCH 

District Chairman and General Supcrinlcndcnt, Caribbean 
and the Americas: Rev. Cyril I'. H. .Alleyne, P.O.B. 
212, Belize City. 


THE PRESS 

Amandala: Amandala Press, Partridge St.. Bcliz'' City; 
Black Power movement. Editor Evan X. Hvdk; circ. 
1.200. 

The Beacon: 7 Church St., Belize City; People's Develop- 
ment Movement; weekly; Editor J. L. R. A'oung; circ. 
2 , 000 . 

The Belize Times: P.fi.B. 506, B'dize Cit>’; f. :95(>. P’-Jty 
political p.apcr of I’oopif’s United Party; tv. icf v.ieldy 
(Wed. and Sun.); Editor Eapi. I'K.er.s.-.soN; rirc. 

Government Gazette: Church St.. Belize City; oinci.-d; 
wceldy. 

The New Belize: Government Infonn.ition Services, 
Belmopan; ofitcial; motulily; fire G.ooo 

The Reporter: P.O.B. 7 ” 7 . i s? City; f. 

loC.S; weekly, liditor H.M'RV circ. U.y-f'. 


RADIO 

Radio Belize: P.O.B. Fo. Belize; f. 105:; govrrnn;e:-.t- 
operatrd .oemi-commcrci.al .►-.•-vice; for 

17 hours d.aiiv; hro.adc.', in Enidi-b and Sj’.-rd'h; 
J)ir. E. G. W.'.'tr.iiT, 

In 1071; there were. r-.ilio rrcej'.er- 
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FINANCE 

Atlantic Bank: 6 Albert St., P.O.B. 4S1, Belize City; Man. 
Gustavo A. Aguilar G, 

Bank of Nova Scotia: Offices in Belize City and Corozal 
Town; Man. H. F. M. Buckemdge. 

Barclays Bank International Ltd.: P.O.B. 363, Albert St., 
Belize City; Man. N. H. Hunter; 1 br. and 5 sub-brs. 

Royal Bank of Canada: 60 Market Square, P.O.B. 364, 
Belize Cily; !Man. U. I. L. Faria; 5 brs. 

There is also a Government Savings Bank. 

Development Finance Corporation: Belmopan; issued cap. 
B5384,54 o; Chair. Horace \V. Young; Man. Raymond 
Fuller. 

General insurance is carried on by local companies and 
British, American and Jamaican companies are also 
represented. 


Belize 

Christian Workers’ Union: George St., Belize; f. 1962; 
general; 2,000 mems.; Pres. Desmond Vaughn. 

Democratic Independent Union: Church St., Belize City; 
Pres. CvRiL Davis; 350 mems. 

Public Officers’ Union of Belize: 29 Albert St., Belize City; 
f. 1922; established public workers; 574 mems.; Pres. 
Ronald Clarke; Sec. Leslie Dakers. 

CO-OPERATIVES 

At the end of 1973 there were 42 Credit Unions, 9 Pro- 
ducer Co-operatives, 23 Marketing Co-operatives, g Far- 
mers’ Co-operatives, 9 Fishing Co-operatives, 2 Bee- 
Keepers’ Co-operatives, 2 Housing Co-operatives, 3 
Transport Co-operatives and i Supplies Co-operative. 

There were also 20 junior and 2 senior savings unions and 
a Credit Union League (39 mems.). 

Combined assets totalled BS7.1 million. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

National Economic Development Council: Belize City; 
advisory body to Government; Head of Planning Unit 
G. Revett Graham. 


Belize Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 291, Belize City; f. 
191S; 540 moms,; Pres. Robert Jones; Exec. Sec. 
Allan Bodden. 

Belize Reconstruction and Development Corporation: 

Belize; Chair. Hon. George C. Price, Premier and 
Minister of Finance; Gen. Man. Hugh Fuller, o.b.e. 

Citrus Growers' Association: P.O.B. 7, Stann Creek; f. 1966; 
citnis crop farmers' association; Chair. Eugene 
Zabaneh. 

Corozal Cane Farmers' Association: P.O.B. 28, Corozal 
Town; S mems.; Administrator Elmo L. Henderson. 

Livestock Producers’ Association: farmers’ association. 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Belize Employers’ Association; Belize; f. 1961; 12 mems.; 
Pres. Paih- Hunt; Sec.-Treas. W. D. Robinson. 


TRADE UNIONS 

General Workers’ Development Union: Albert St., Belize; 
affiliated to ICFTU; 3.000 mems.; Pres. Thomas 
MartInez; Gen. Sec. Adolfos Rosales. 

There are two branch unions affiliated to the central 
body. 

Belize National Teachers’ Union: P.O.B. 3S2, Belize City; 
Pres. Carlos O. Castillo; Sec. Miguel Wong; 500 
mems. 


TRANSPORT AND TOURISM 

ROADS 

There are nearly 1,000 miles of all-weather main and 
feeder roads, 445 miles of forest roads and 38 miles of cart 
roads and bush trails. A number of logging and forest 
tracks are usable by heavy duty vehicles in the dry season. 

SHIPPING 

There is a weekly Southern Coastal freight, passenger 
and mail service, and vessels of the Harrison, Royal 
Netherlands, United Brands, Buccaneer, Canada, Jamaica, 
Caribbean and "K" lines call at Belize City, The Govern- 
ment announced in 1977 that a deep water port would be 
constructed in Belize City with Caribbean Development 
Fund assistance. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Chief Civil Aviation Officer: P.O.B. 367, Belize Inter- 
national Airport. Belize; L. J. Zaldivar (acting). 

Belize Airways Ltd. (BAL) : Belize City Airport; f. 1976; 
national airline; plans to operate services to Miami, 
U.S.A.; fleet of 5 Boeing 720B. 

Maya Airways Ltd.: P.O.B. 458. m North St., Belize 
City; f. 1961; internal services; fleet of 4 BN-zA 
Islander, 2 Cessna U206; Chair. Sir W. H. Courtenav 
Dir. Gordon A. Roe. 

The following airlines serve Belize; S.A.H.S.A. (Hon- 
duras), T.A.C.A, (El Salvador), T.A.N. (Honduras). 


AINJU OULTURE 

Belize Tourist Board: 12 Regent St., Belize City; Chair 
Yasin Shoman; Sec. A. Palacio. 

FcsUval of Arts Committee: University Centre POB 220 

s-c. a 
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Bermuda 


BERMUDA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Capital 

The Bermudas or Somers Islands are an isolated group 
of small Atlantic islands about 570 miles ofi the coast of 
South Carolina, U.S.A. They have a mild climate. The 
capital is Hamilton. 

Recent History 

The Constitution introduced in June 1968 provided for 
internal self-government, although the British Govern- 
ment retained responsibility in certain areas. Various 
amendments were made in 1973, the most important being 
the establishment of the Governor's Council to deal with 
the Governor’s powers over external affairs, defence, 
internal security and the police. In 1974 the Government 
leader was restyled Premier and the Executive Council 
became the Cabinet. 

Although Bermuda is considered to be a model of good 
race relations, shooting incidents in 1972 and 1973, which 
resulted in the deaths of five people (including the Com- 
missioner of Police and the Governor), show underlying 
tensions. In the general election of May 1976 the United 
Bermuda Party (UBP), whose policies are based on racial 
co-operation, was returned to power with a decreased 
majority. 

In August 1977 Sir John H. Sharpe resigned as Premier 
and leader of the UBP, following dissent within the party. 
He was replaced by John David Gibbons. The execution in 
December of two convicted murderers (including the 
Governor’s assassin) led to a further outbreak of rioting 
and arson; a state of emergency was declared, and British 
troops were flown in from Britain and Belize. 

Government 

Bermuda is a Crown Colony with a wide measure of 
internal self-government. The Queen is represented by an 
appointed Governor, responsible for external affairs, 
defence and internal security. The bicameral legislature 
comprises a Legislative Council (ir nominated members) 
and the House of Assembly, with 40 members elected for 
five years by universal adult suffrage. The Governor 
appoints the majority leader in the House as Premier and 
the latter nominates other Ministers. The Cabinet is 
responsible to the legislature. 

Defence 

The local defence force is the Bermuda Regiment ■with a 
strength of some 350 men. 

Economic Affairs 

The principal economic activity and leading source of 
foreign exchange is the tourist industry. Tourist expendi- 
ture in Bermuda in 1976 was estimated to be B$i9i 
million. There is also a significant commercial sector 
where e.xempted companies enjoy a freedom from most 
local taxes and constitute an important offshore financial 
centre, most notably in the field of insurance. 

The chief source of government revenue is customs 
duties. There is no income tax but there are payroll taxes. 


a land tax, a minor tax on the value of estates and -^'arious 
tourist-related taxes. 

Local industries include the manufacture of paint and 
pharmaceuticals, printing and ship repairing. 

While the dominant economic influence is now the 
U.S.A. there is still considerable British capital invested 
in Bermudan enterprises. 

Transport and Communications 

There are good roads and bus and ferry services, while 
international lines provide regular sea and air sendees. 

Social Welfare 

A wide range of w'elfare work is undertaken by the 
Department of Health and the Department of Social 
Services, as well as by a number of voluntary organizations. 

The 1967 Contributory Pensions Act enlarged the num- 
ber of those eligible for pensions, and the 1970 Hospital 
Insurance Act made hospital insurance available for all. It 
also provided for free hospital care for children and sub- 
sidized rates for the elderly. 

Education 

There is free compulsory education between the ages of 
5 and 16, and a number of scholarships are awarded for 
higher education and teacher training. The Bermuda 
Coiiegc was founded in 1972 and accepts students over the 
age of 16. Extramural courses are available through 
Queen’s University, Canada, and Maryland University, 
U.S.A. 

Tourism 

The great attractions of the islands are the climate, 
scenery, and facilities for outdoor entertainment of all 
types. 

Visas are not required by ■visitors from non-Communist 
countries. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 24th (Commonwealth Day), June loth 
(Queen’s Official Birthday), August 3rd (Cup Match), 
August 4th (Somers’ Day), November nth (Remembrance 
Day), December 25th and 26th (Christmas and Boxing 
Day). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), April 13th (Good 
Friday). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system has been widely adopted but imperial 
and U.S. weights and measures are both used in certain 
fields. 

Currency 

100 cents = i Bermuda dollar (B$). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 
jTi sterling =B$ I. S3: 

U.S. $i=B$i.oo. 
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BRITISH DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


Bermuda, British Antarctic Territory 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Bermuda Chamber o? Commerce; Hamilton; f. 1905: 
530 mems.; Pres. Wm. S. Masters, Jr.; Exec. Dir. 
Audrey Bkackstone. 

Bermuda Hotel Association: Front St., Hamilton 5-31; 

23 mem. hotels; Chair. J. Christopher Astwood; Pres. 
Conrad Engelhardt; Exec. Vice-Pres. H. Lyndon D. 
Clay. 

Bermuda Department of Tourism: Old Town Hall, Front 
St., Hamilton; Minister of Tourism Hon. C. V. Wool- 
ridge, J.P., M.P.; Dir. D. Colin Selley. 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

Bermuda Employers’ Council: 303 International Centre, 
Hamilton; f. i960; 220 mems.; Pres. J. I. Pearman; 
Exec. Dir. Keith R. Jensen. 

Construction Association of Bermuda: P.O.B. 238. Hamil- 
ton; f. 1968; 16 mems.; Pres. W. Scott; Hon. Sec. K. R. 
Jensen. 

Hotel Employers of Bermuda: c/o Bermuda Hotel Associa- 
tion, Front St., Hamilton 5-31; f. 1968; 28 mems.; Pres. 
Gordon Asbury; Sec. H. Lyndon D. Clay. 


TRADE UNIONS 

Amalgamated Bermuda Union of Teachers: P.O.B. 726, 
Hamilton 5; f. 1963; 702 mems.; Pres. Dr. Joseph 
Christopher. 

Bermuda Cable and Wireless Staff Association: P.O.B. 151, 
Hamilton; reg. 1970; 75 mems,; Pres. Maxwell 
Adams; Sec. Eugene Minors. 

Bermuda Federation of Musicians and Variety Artists: 

P.O.B. 6, Hamilton; 318 mems.; Sec.-Gen. H. Maxwell 
Smith. 

Bermuda Industrial Union: Dundonald St., Hamilton; 
f. 1946; 6,000 mems.; Pres. Ottiwell Simmons, m.p.; 
Sec.-Gen. The Hon. Eugene Blakeney, m.l.c. 

Bermuda Public Service Association : P.O.B. 763, Hamilton; 
re-formed 1961; 912 mems.; Pres. Mrs. Verbena 
Daniels; Sec. Simon Frazer. 

Union of Government Industrial Employees: P.W.D. 

Quarry, Hamilton Parish; f. 1967; 120 mems.; Pres. 
C. C. Snaith; Sec, Charles Edmead. 


TRANSPORT 


ROADS 

There are about 1 50 miles (240 km.) of well-surfaced 
roads. 


SHIPPING 


The chief port of Bermuda is Hamilton with a secondary 
port at St. George's. Both are used by freight and cruise 
ships. An administrative board, the Ports Authority, 
co-ordinates the capital development of all ports in 
Bermuda and regulates the berthing, anchoring and 
mooring of all ships and boats within the ports. 

There is a Freeport which is administered by the Public 
Works Department of the Bermuda Government, but the 
management of the Freeport commercial docks is con- 
ducted on its behalf by the Marine and Ports Services 
Department. The docks in Hamilton and St. George's are 
operated by the municipal authorities. 

Red Rose Navigation Co, Ltd.: Bank of Bermuda Building, 
Hamilton; Pres. Sir Henry Tucker, k.b.e.; Sec. 
J. A. Pearman. 

Shell Bermuda (Overseas) Ltd,; Shell House, Ferry Reach, 
St. George’s; 8 tankers. 

Principal non-Bermudan lines calling at Bermuda; 
All America, Atlantic Lines, Bermuda Express Service, 
Cunard, Flagships Inc,, Independent Gulf, Pacific Steam 
Navigation Co. and Saguenay. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Department of Civil Aviation: responsible to the Member 
of Executive Council for Marine and Air Services for 
carrying out civil aviation policy. The Director of Civil 
Aviation is responsible to the Governor on matters 
concerning the Colonial Air Navigation Order. 

The only airfield is the U.S. Naval Air Station, Bermuda. 
All civil aircraft are handled under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Civil Aviation. 

The following airlines operate services to Bermuda; Air 
Canada, British Airways, Delta, Eastern Airlines and 
American Airlines. 


TOURISM 

Department of Tourism: Old Town Hall, Front St., 
Hamilton; f. 1913; tourism is the principal industry 
of Bermuda and is government sponsored; in 1976 
558,874 tourists, including 108,837 cruise ship passen- 
gers, visited Bermuda; Dir. D. Colin Selley. 


BRITISH ANTARCTIC TERRITORY 


The British Antarctic Territory lies within the Antarctic Treaty Area (i.e. south of latitude 60° >4 i 

of all lands and islands south of latitude 60° S., between longitudes 20° and 80° W. and includes the cienth consists 

the South Shetlands and the Antarctic Peninsula (Graham Land) ^ 


Area: 2,095,000 sq. miles (5,425,000 sq. km.), of which 
land covers about 660,000 sq. miles (1,710,000 sq. km.). 

Population: There is no permanent population. 

High Commissioner: J. R- W. Parker, o.b.e. (Stanley, 
Falkland Islands). 

Director of the British Antarctic Survey; Dr. Richard M. 
Laws, British Antarctic Survey, Madingley Rd., 
Cambridge, CB3 oET, England. 


Faraday 

Halley 

Rothera 

Signy 


MAJOR STATIONS 


Latitude 

Longitude 

65° 15' S 

64“ 16' W 

75 ° 31' S 

26° 51' W 

67° 34' s 

68° 07' W 

60° 43' S 

45 ° 36' W 



BRITISH DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


British Indian Ocean Territory. British Virgin Islands 


BRITISH INDIAN OCEAN TERRITORY 


The Colony coii'-ists of tlic Cliagos Archipelago (or Oil 
Island.--), about i,i8o miles (i. goo km.) north-east of 
Mauritius. 'J'hc Territory was con.stituted in November 
• b' jirovide defence facilities for the Jiritish and United 
States ('.overnments. The Chagos Archipelago, which 
includes the coral atoll Diego Garcia, was formerly ad- 
ministereil by the Government of Mauritius. The islands of 
Aldabra, I'arquhar and Desroches, formerly part of the 
Hritish colony of Seychelles, became part of the Territory 
in ig(>3. These were returned to Seychelles when the latter 
became independent in 1976. 

According to the British Ministry of Defence all the 
Islands of tlic Territory arc available for both British and 
U.S. bases. In 1974 the U.S.A. announced a proposal, 
subscquentlj- approved by the British Government, to 
extend its naval facilities on Diego Garcia in response to 
the expansion of Soviet naval power in the Indian Ocean. 
Under a 50-year agreement with the United Kingdom, con- 


cluded in 1972, the U.S..-V. has a communications centre, 
airstrip and anchorage on the island. In 1970 a further 
agreement between the two Governments jirovided for an 
expansion of the facilitic.-' to allow for the construction of 
a harbour, a 12,000 ft. runway, refuelling facilities for a 
carrier task force and an increase of U.S. military personnel 
from .(30 to more than Ooo men. 

Area: about 20 square mile.s {52 sq. km.). 

Population: There are no permanent inhabitants but the 
islands have a floating jiopulation of contract la!>ourers. 

Currency: Seychelles rupee (q.v.). 

Commissioner: P. R. .\. c.M.r,., .Assistant 

Under-Secretary, l-'oreign Office, London. 

Administrator: .•\. G. Munko, Head of Last .\friea Dept.. 
I'oreign Office, London. 


THE BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS 


INTRODUCTION 

The British \urgin Islands consist of more than 40 
islands, of which some :6 are inhabited, lying at the 
northern end of the Leeward Islands, 60 miles to the east 
of Puerto Rico and adjoining the United States Virgin 
Islands, The capital, Road Town, stands on the island of 
Tortola. 

The bulk of the islands’ export trade is in fresh fi.«h, 
gravel and sand, and to a lesser e.xtent, fruit and livestock 
Tourism is the m.ajor industry, contributing $12.2 million 
to the economy in J975. Lfforts arc also iieing made to 
expand fishing and there arc plans to promote the isl.imls 
as a lax relief centre. 

\ land reclamation and development scheme involving 
70 acres at Wickham's Cay, Road Town, is in jirogress 
and a large holiday develoimicnt .at Prospect Reef near 
Ro.ad Town was exjiected to be completed in 1977 


Budget (1977 estimates): Revenue S0,('KiS,7ao; Lxpenditure 
57 .t 57 . 57 .b 

External Trade: (1074) fm/’c/.'; ?it.<v.9.i ji; /ftf o/r 
$52,870 (mainly frt--h fi'-h, gravel and ‘-.-ind/. 

Tourism: Total number of vi-iitor-- (1^170} 

Education: 14 primary schools and i .sccond.ary school, 
2,680 pupils in all. There arc 7 private sclioolr. with 
344 students. Higher education is avail.ible at the 
University of the We.st Indies at it.s three carnpu.'e-* in 
Barbados, Trinidad .and Jamaica, but some students !•.» 
to universities in C.anada. the Unit'-d Stat'-s at'.d tii- 
United Kingdom. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


STATISTICS 

Area: 50 <.q. mik'. (153 sq. km ) 


POPULATION 

(1070 {'ensiis) 


Tortohi 

8 . ('(.() 

Virgin iPud.i 


.\ne,;.e!a 


io-t V.in I t\-ke 

I I 

Oth'-f ishinds 

O'' 

Tot ,\i. 

1 


* Ke*-:--q Ir.nite 10, 1 1>- T e 'tmi.ite 1. 

Iv'.v'. T<-v. ;; le.-.pit.i!' r 3..V"' 

rifisnce: Unite, 1 t-iatcs curtrr.cv: lo-i cents. - j U.S ikdlar 
ISh t'oms: t, s, to. isat'.d. s-*cent^; i -.lolbar. r, 2, 

,t. 10. 20. 50 a:; ! ;o,i de’.l.a'i, Lxth.'.t'.ec r.^te-; |De.'e-nle; 
!07-:.: ;i u S, $! '.i. US $ I f 


:\ new com-iitutifii! c.ame inii. e;:r^ t m .\; :i! n,’>- . v-'. 
\\ .as amend' d V. it h eli'-rt fr..;ii Jun- 1077 Ui;,!. ; i;- t-re 
the Governor i- re-p-'m-iM- .‘■•r d- 1 ' i-C'' ! 1:.'. ': d 

.Security, ext.-rn.d afiai:-.. t'-rm-- i' :: hi; of ■ 
of public otlu’.-is. th'- .■•.dmie.!' fr.-tio;; t!.- ■ 

pte.-.e-ve.. rf'-'lV'd 1 f .1 1'-hl 1 1 '. r p.,'.’.'!'. 11' I' 1 * f S 
i.i.tio'i n.-ce-'-.iry in the ml'-:'- l- of ) ;• •; 
ti'”.. th'-re !• an L'.'-citiv e t v. :l.'- tf - D •; .- 

(.'li.itrman. ft / ni'-ni! ; 'if: .’.t'--’:-. , 

therh:'-'Mm:-.t<ro.ppm.I-f bt l’.. -.-m : 
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BRITISH DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


British Virgin Islands 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Governor; Walter Wilkinson Wallace, c.b.e., d.s.c. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Chairman: The Governor. 

Chief Minister and Minister of Finance: Hon. Willard 
Wheatlev, M.n.E. 

Attorney-General: Michael J. Bradley (acting). 

Minister of Natural Resources and Public Health: Hon. 
H. Lavity Stoutt. 

Minister of Communications, Works and Industry: Hon. 

Alban Anthony. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Speaker: Hon. Ivan Dawson, o.b.e. 

Deputy Speaker: Hon. E. Leopold Smith. 

Members; The three ministers, Hon. R. O’Neal, Hon. 
Q. W. OsDOR.NE, Hon. O. Gills, the Attorney-General. 

GENERAL ELECTION, 1975 
Virgin Islands Party . . 3 

United Party ... 2 

Independent ... 2 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court of the 
West Indies Associated States, which consists of two 
divisions: The High Court of Justice and The Court of 
Appeal. There are ah '' ' ' ' ' " rt, a Juvenile 

Court and a Court of 

Chief Justice and President, The Court of Appeal: The Hon. 
Sir Maurice Davis, Kt. 

Justices of Appeal: Hon. Elvin St. Bernard; Hon. 
Neville Peterkin. 

Puisne Judge: Cecil Egerton Hewlett. 


RELIGION 

There are .\nglican, Methodist. Seventh-Day Adventist, 
Ronian Catholic and Baptist Cliurchcs in the territory. 
The Church of God is also represented. 


THE PRESS 

The Island Sun: P.O.B. 21, Tortola; weekly; Editor 
Carlos Downing; circ. 2.000. 

The Virgin Islander: P.O.B. S6, Road Town, Tortola; 
inonttily; Editor Paul Backshall; circ. 6,000. 

The Welcome: P.O.B. 133. Road Town, Tortola; Hvo a 
month. 


RADIO 

Radio Z.B.V.I.: P.O.B. 7S, Ro.ad Town. Tortola; f. 1965; 
commirci.-it; 10.000 watts with stand-by transmitting 
facilities of 1,000 watts; Gen. Man. E. Walw'yn 
nrtr.wLr.v. 

In 1977 there were over 10,000 radio receivers. 


BANKING 

Bank of Nova Scotia: P.O.B. 434, Road Town, Tortola; 
f. 1967; Man. Roy Smith. 

Barclays Bank International Ltd.: P.O.B. 70, Road Town, 
Tortola; f 1965; Man. J. M. Donovan. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: P.O.B. 435, Road Town, 
Tortola; f. 1968; Man. S. Luke (acting). 

Commercial Bank of Tortola: P.O.B. 145, Road Town, 
Tortola; Man. Arthur Rubaine. 

First Pennsylvania Bank: Head Office: Charlotte Amalie, 
U.S. Virgin Islands; P.O.B. 67, Road Town. Tortola; 
I. 1961; Man. Audlev Maduro. 

Craigmuir Trust Co. Ltd. and the Provident Trust Co. 
(Tortola) Ltd. are in operation in the territory. Commercial 
banking facilities in St. Thomas and St. Croix, United 
States Virgin Islands, are also available. 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There are over 50 miles of motorable roads, and in 1976 
there ivere about 2,000 licensed motor vehicles. 


SHIPPING 

There are direct services to the U.S.A., the United 
Kingdom and other parts of Europe. A monthly freight 
service to the U.K. is provided by Booker Line. 


Motor launches maintain daily mail and 
services with St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands. 


passenger 






le Airport, about 10 miles from Road Town, 

IS capable of receiving 48-seat turbo-prop aircraft. 

Road Town; f. 1971; national airline; 
external flights to U.S. Virgin 

Islander and 4 DC-3; Vice-Pres. James H. Masters. 

(U.S. Virgin Islands) and Prinair 
Islands. ° operate services to the British Virgin 


its p5fSL°t1" geoSI^°^^ 

ptS." Exec. Sec. Eileen: 

a total of 900 

There are 132 ch^L visitors V i 97 < 

overnight visitors stsv^t. number c 

number staying in hot^ls^ charter boats exceeded th 

°To.b'56“ rSL™”'!!, .“r «sMa»«on 



BRITISH DEPENDENT TERRITORIES Cayman Islands 

CAYMAN ISLANDS 

The Cayman Islands lie about i8o miles (290 km.) north-west of Jamaica and consist of three main islands: Grand Cayman. 
Little Cayman and Cayman Brae. A dependency of Jamaica until 1959, the Caymans then became a separate dependent 

territory of the United Kingdom. 


STATISTICS 

Area: 100 sq. miles (259 sq. km.). 


POPULATION 

(1970 Census) 


Grand Cayman 

9.151 

Cayman Brae 

1,289 

Little Cayman 

20 

Total 

10,460* 


* Revised figure: 10,249; 1976 estimate: 14,028. 
George Town (capital): 4.106 (1970). 

Finance: 100 cents = i Cayman Islands dollar (C.I. $). 
Coins: i, 5, 10 and 25 cents. Notes: i, 5, 10 and 25 
dollars. Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling= 
C.I. Si. 526: U.S. $1 = 83.3 C.I. cents; C.I. $ioo=/65.52 
= U.S. S120.00. 

Budget: (1976): Revenue: Recurrent C.I. $11,653,531; 
Capital C.I. $2,899,025. Expenditure: Recurrent C.I. 
$10,420,103; Capital C.I. $3,076,141. 

External Trade (1976 est.): Imports: C.I. $29,779,506 
(foodstuffs, textiles, building material); Exports: C.I. 
555O1476 (turtle products inch meat, soup, leather and 
shells). 

Tourism: (1976) 105,493 visitors; Revenue: about C.I. $10 
million. 

Education (1976): State primary schools 9, 1,402 pupils; 
private primary and secondary schools 5, S89 pupils; 
comprehensive school 1,384 pupils. The International 
College of the Cayman Islands at Newlands, Grand 
Cayman, was founded in 1970 and is a private inde- 
pendent institution of higher education oflering 
B.A. and B.Sc. courses. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

The Executive Council comprises the three official 
members of the Legislative Assembly and four members 
elected by the Legislative Assembly from their own 
number. There arc twelve elected members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and three official members appointed by 
the Governor. The Governor has reserve powers and 
the United Kingdom retains full control over foreign 
affairs. There are no political parties. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

{December 1977) 

Governor: Thomas Russell, c.h.e. 

EXECUTIVE COUKXIL 
Chairman: The Governor. 

Official Members: 

Chief Secretary; P. M. Foster, m h.e., j.r. 
Attorney-General: P.wir) Bakwick, c.n.r. 

Financial Secretary: V. G. Jon ssoN, o.n.r.. 


Elected Members: 

G. Haig Bodden (Agriculture, Natural Resources and 
Physical Planning). 

James M. Bodden (Aviation, Industrj', Tourism and 
Trade). 

Truman H. Bodden (Education, Health and Social 
Services). 

Charles L. Kirkconnell (Communications, Outer- 
Island Affairs and Public Works). 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
President: The Governor. 

Members: The Chief Secretary, the Attorne\’-General, 
the Financial Secretary, and 12 elected members. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

There is a Grand Court of the Islands (with Supreme 
Court Status), a Summary Court and a Juvenile Court. The 
Grand Court, which sits six times a year, has jurisdiction 
in civil matters, bankruptcy, equity, probate and adminis- 
tration, and in felonies and indictable misdemeanours. 
Appeals lie to the Court of Appeal in Jamaica and beyond 
that to the Privj' Couneil in the United Kingdom. The 
Summar}’ Court, presided over by the Magistrate, deals 
with criminal and civil matters and appeals lie to the 
Grand Court. 

Judge of the Grand Court: Hon. Locksley T. Moody, q.c. 
Magistrate: J. K. Shaw, ll.b. 

RELIGION 

The oldest established Churches are, on Grand Cayman, 
the United Church of Jamaica and Grand Cayman, and on 
CajTnan Brae the Baptist Church. The chief other churches 
arc the Church of God, Church of God (Full Gospel), Church 
of Christ, Seventh Day Adventist, Roman Catholic, 
Pilgrim Holiness, Anglican and Church of God (Universal). 


RADIO 

Radio ICCI-FM: International College of the Cayman 
Islands, Newlands, Grand Cayman; educational and 
cultural; Pres. Dr. H. Cummings. 

Radio Cayman: P.O.B. 1 1 10, George Town, Grand Cayman; 
Government radio station; started full-time broad- 
casting December 1976; service in Hngli<h; Pir. R. G. 
Dunlop, M.n.i:.; Programme Controller Loxle.v 
Banks. 

THE PRESS 

The Caymanian Compass: P.P.B. 13G5, Grand Caym.an; 
twice weekly; Man. Pir. Br.i.^N Uivri.L; rirc. S.c'oo. 

The Gospel of the Kingdom: P.O.B. 829, Grand Cayman; 
f. 1945: religious, under the auspices of the Church of 
God; monthly; Editor Will T. Bodden; circ. 1,550. 

The Nor'wesfer Magazine: P.o.B. 2-3. Grand Cayman; 
monthly; Editor J. Graves; circ. 6.500. 
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-BRITISH DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 

Falkland Island Broadcasting Service: Broadcasting 
studios, Stanley; broadcasts in English; Broadcasting 
Officer P. Watts; Sec. Mrs. M. J. Kerr. 

FINANCE 

BANKS 

Government Savings Bank: Stanley; dep. (June 

1976). 


Lloyds Bank Ltd., and Hambros Bank have agencies 
in Stanley. 

INSURANCE 

The British Commercial Union, Royal Insurance and 
Norman Tremellen companies maintain agencies in 
Stanley. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

The Falklands Islands Co.: Stanley; f. 1851; the largest 
landowner and trading company; Man. Henry M. 
Milne, e.c.a. 

TRADE UNION 

The General Employees Union: Ross Rd., Stanley; general 
union; over 400 paid-up mems.; Gen. Sec. Richard V. 

Goss, O.B.E., E.D. 


Falkland Islands, Gilbert Islands 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
Stanley Co-operative Society: Stanley; f. 1952; open to all 
members of the public; Man. Mrs. K. Berntsen. 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There are 13 miles of made-up road in and around 
Stanley. Elsewhere tracks link the settlements which are 
passable by land rover or motor cycle in all but the worst 
weather. 

SHIPPING AND CIVIL AVIATION 
There is communication between the Islands and the 
mainland of South America by air. A weekly air service 
is provided with Fokker F-27 aircraft by the Argentine 
development line LADE, linking Stanley with Comodoro 
Rivadavia in southern Argentina. There is a ship on charter 
to the Falkland Islands Company which makes the round 
trip to the United Kingdom four or five times a year, 
carrying mail and cargo. In 1974 the transport service of 
the Argentine navy began a passenger and freight service 
between the Argentine mainland and Stanley. 

Falkland Islands Government Air Service: f. 1948; main- 
tains Beaver float-plane services between the settle- 
ments and Stanley. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS DEPENDENCIES 

The Falkland Islands Dependencies consist of South Georgia and the South Sandwich Islands. 


STATISTICS 


Area: South Georgia 1,387 sq. miles (3,592 sq. km.); South 
Sandwich 120 sq. miles {311 sq. km.). 

Population: There is no permanent population, but 32 
scientists and support personnel man the British 


Antarctic Survey station at King Edward Point, South 
Georgia. The South Sandwich Islands are uninhabited. 

GovMnor: James Roland Walter Parker, o.b.e. 
(Stanley, Falkland Islands). 


THE GILBERT ISLANDS 


The Gilbert Islands consist of 33 coral atolls and islands 
totalling 861 sq. km. scattered over about 5,000,000 sq. km. 
of ocean. There are 16 Gilbert Islands, 8 Phoenix Islands. 
8 Line Islands, and Ocean Island (Banaba) lying off the 
Gilberts. Gilbert Islanders are Iilicronesians. The capital 
is on Tarawa Atoll in the Gilbert group. 

Recent History 

The Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colonj^ was established in 
1915 following the proclamation of a British protectorate 
over the Gilbert Islands in 1S92. The Colony was governed 
from the Solomon Islands until January 1972 when a 
separate government, directly responsible to the United 
Kingdom, was appointed. On October 1st, 1975, the Ellice 
Islands were allowed to break awaj' from the Colonj' to 
form the Territory of Tuvalu with its capital on Funafuti 
.\to!!. 

In 1975 rirc British Government refused to recognize as 
legitimate an independence move by the people of Ocean 
Island (Banaba) who hai'e been in litigation with the 
British Government since 1971 over revenues derived 
from exports of phosphate. The discoverj’ of the guano 
deposits on the 600 hectare Ocean Island was a prime 
motive in Britain’s annexation of the island. Since 1920 
the British Phosphate Commissioners, a consortium of the 
British, .-\ustralian and New Zealand Governments, have 
been mining phosphate for use as a fertilizer in Australia 


ana ^ew Deaiana. Open-cast mining so adversely affected 
the island s environment that the Baaabans, who were 
removed from the is and during the Second World War, 
were resettled on Rabi Island. 2,600 km, away in the Fii 

poup, and became citizens of Fiji in 1970. They remain the 
landowners on Ocean Island. ucy remain xne 

The Banabans rejected the British Government's areu- 
ment that phosphate revenues should be spread Ler fhe 
whole Gilbert Islands group and in 1973 despite winnin- 
50 per cent of the revenues, continued with litigrrion 
They claimed unpaid royalties from the British Govern: 
merit and damages for the destruction of the isHn™s 

»h.l »o lurth., 4 po.1 

July the British Phosphate ComSoners oLr.H 4 ; 
SA1.5 million m compensation. The BanaVi^t 
accept, and took their claim to the High Cnnrf” 4 "^ 
which ruled that they should be paid aW 
that they should also pay legal costs Tha but 

expected to appeal against the High Coirt’s decM^m 



BRITISH DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 

Following protests by the Banabans, the date for Gilbert 
Islands self-government was postponed until January ist, 

1977, while new safeguards for their interests were draivn 
up. In November 1977 Gilbertese representatives and 
leaders of Fiji’s Banaban community agreed to hold a 
referendum in mid-1978, supervised by the UN, to decide 
whether Ocean Island should be separated from the 
Gilbert Islands. The Gilbert Islands were expected to 
attain full independence after a general election in June 

1978. 

Economy 

Some 450,000 metric tons of phosphate are exported 
annually from Ocean Island by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners. Copra is the only other export. Most 
islanders are fully engaged in subsistence activities. 

STATISTICAL SURVEY 

Area: Land area: 861 sq. km. 

Population (1973 census): 51,932; Tarawa (capital) 17,188. 
Agriculture (1976): Copra 6,505 long tons. 

Mining (1976): 437,489 metric tons of phosphate rock 
mined. 

Employment (1974): Phosphate Mining (Ocean Island and 
the Republic of Nauru) 1,428, Government Service 
1,172, Development Authority 1,343 (including the 
Ellice Islands, now Tuvalu). 

Finance: Australian currency: 100 cents = 1 Australian 
dollar (SA). Coins: i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 cents. Notes: 
1, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 dollars. Exchange rates (December 
^977)'- sterling=SAi.622; U.S. $1 = 88.2 Australian 
cents; $Aioo=;^6r.64 = U.S. $113.35. Note: For pre- 
vious changes in the exchange rate, see the chapter 
on Australia, Volume I. 

Budget (1977): Revenue $Ai 1,771,430; Recurrent expen- 
diture $A9,724,196; Development Programme (1977) 
$A6,128,405; Reserve Fund $A49, 000,000. 

External Trade (1976): Imports SAro,o6i,537 (29.25 per 
cent food); Exports $Ai8,i47.os7 (95 per cent phos- 
phate, 5 per cent copra). 

Trade is mainly with Australia, Fiji, the United Kingdom, 
Japan and New Zealand. 

Transport: Roads: There are about 640 km. suitable for 
motor vehicles. Shipping: The Government and the 
Development Authority maintain a fleet of six pas- 
senger/freight vessels for administrative business. 
During 1976 122 overseas vessels called at the Islands. 

CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution provides for a Governor, appointed 
by the Queen, and for a House of Assembly of 21 elected 
members and the Attorney-General as an ex officio 
member. The House of Assembly elects the Chief Minister, 
who appoints not more than seven ministers to form the 
Council of Ministers, with himself presiding and the 
Attorney-General attending as an ex officio member. 

GOVERNMENT 

[November 1977) 

Governor: H.E. John H. Smith, c.b.e. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Attorney-General: G. L. Pimm. 

Elected members 

Chief Minister: Naboua Ratieta, c.b.e. 

Minister of Communications, Works and Utilities: Bwebwe- 
take Areieta. 


Gilbert Islands 

Minister of Commerce and Industry: Otiuea Tanentoa. 
The Minister of State: Teatoa Teannaki. 

Minister of Health and Community Affairs: Tekarei 
Russell, 

Minister of Education, Training and Culture: Ibeata 
Tonga Nibeia. 

Minister of Local Government and Rural Development: 

Tevveia Uaruta. 

Minister of Finance: Roniti Teiwaki. 

Local Government is by Island Councils elected by 
universal adult suffrage with a staff of permanent Local 
Government Oflacers responsible for education, health, 
sanitation, local police, by-laws and local taxation, etc. 
The Councils are financially assisted by Central Govern- 
ment in specific fields. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

High Court: administers English and Colony law. 
Magistrates Courts: an amalgamation of the former Island 
Courts, Lands Courts and Magistrates Courts. 

Appeals lie with the High Court and then with the 
Court of Appeal, Fiji, except in land cases. 
Attorney-General: G. L. Pimm. 

Chief Justice: J. A. O’Brien Quinn. 

RELIGION 

Anglican, Methodist, Roman Catholic, Seventh-Day 
Adventist, Baha’i and Church of God communities are 
represented. 

Roman Catholic: Bishop of Tarawa, Most Rev. Pierre 
Guichet. 

Protestant: Chair. Pastor Kirition Tauro. 

THE PRESS 

Atoll Pioneer: Information and Broadcasting Division, 
Chief Minister’s Office; weekly. 

Te Itoi ni Kiribati: Roman Catholic Church newsletter; 
monthly. 

Te Kaotan te Ota: Protestant Churches newsletter; 
monthly. 

RADIO 

Gilbert Islands Broadcasting Service: Broadcasting Office; 
Tarawa; f. 1954; Hvo transmitters; government run, 
over 5,000 receivers in use in 1973; programmes in 
Gilbertese and English; Chief Publicity Officer Kabu- 
RORO Tanielu. 

FINANCE 

BANKING 

Bank of New South Wales: Bairiki, Tarawa; f. 1970 (in- 
corporating the Government Savings Bank). 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

British Phosphate Commissioners: 515 Collins St., Mel- 
bourne, Vic., Australia; mine phosphates on behalf of 
the New Zealand, U.K. and Australian Governments 
from Ocean Island; are also managing agents for 
Christmas Island Phosphate Commission for mining at 
Christmas Island; Commissioners: M. C. Timbs (Aus- 
tralia); W. D. M. Bre.mner (New Zealand); Richard 
N. Posnett (U.K.); Gen. Man. A. E. Gaze. 
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Development Authority: statute^ body responsible for 
carrying out development projects in the Islands. Also 
concerned with travel, shipping, water supply, power 
generation, building construction, the hotel trade, civil 
engineering and vehicle and plant repairs. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
In 1973 there were 51 co-operative societies; 40 con- 

sumer-marheting societies, 4 secondary societies and 7 

others. Total membership 21,399. 

The Gilberts Copra Co-operative Society Ltd.: Betio, 
Tarawa; f. 1975; the sole exporter of copra; 7 committee 
mems.; 21 member Co-operative Societies; Chair. 
Tioti Taia; Sec. David Brechtefeld. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Te Botaki ni Karikirakean AroiaTani Makuri : Membership 
open to Gilbert Islands Development Authority 
employees, unestablished government employees and 
local contractors; Pres. B. Karoua. 

Public Employees’ Association: Chair. I. Tira. 

Gilbert and Tuvalu Overseas Seamen’s Union: Chair. H. 

Reiher. 

Line Islands International Union: Membership open to 
employees of the copra plantations on Fanning. Wash- 
ington and Christmas Islands; Chair. Mr. Tirato. 

Designated Contract Officers’ Association: Chair. J. A. 

Arnott. 


Gilbert Islands, Hong Kong 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

Wherever practicable, roads are built on all atolls and 
connecting causeways between islets are also being built 
as funds and labour permit. 

SHIPPING 

Vessels owned or chartered by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners visit Ocean Island about six times a month. 
United Kingdom cargo ships call at Tarawa every four 
months. Ships call at Tarawa to collect copra every two or 
three months, and at Christmas, Fanning and Washington 
Islands twice a year. There is an irregular service from 
Tarawa to Suva, Fiji by Government vessles. Ships owned 
by the Daiwa Line operate a six- weekly service from Japan 
and Australia, and tankers bring fuel from Fiji and occa- 
sionally from Noumea in New Caledonia. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Air Nauru operates a twice-weekly service from Nauru 
which connects with services to Hong Kong, Melbourne, 
Fiji, Noumea, Vila and Honiara. There is a fortnightly 
service operated by Air Pacific between Fiji, Tuvalu and 
Tarawa. The internal air service flies twice weekly between 
Tarawa and seven other islands. There are seven airfields 
in the Islands and two more were under construction in 
1977 - 


hong KONG 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Capital 

The Colony of Hong Kong lies off the south coast of 
China and consists of the island of Hong Kong, Stone- 
cutters Island, the Kowloon Peninsula and the New Terri- 
tories, which are partly on the mainland. The climate is 
sunny and dry in rvinter, and hot and humid in summer. 
The official language is English, but Cantonese is univer- 
sally spoken and Mandarin is wddely understood. The main 
religion is Buddhism; Confucianism, Islam, Hinduism and 
Taoism are also practised and there are more than a quar- 
ter of a million Christians. The capital is Victoria. 

History 

Hong Kong Island was ceded to Britain under the terms 
of the Treaty of Nanking in 1842. The Kowdoon Peninsula 
was acquired in i860. The New Territories w-ere leased from 
China in 1898 for a period of 99 years. However, since 1949 
China has asserted that the above treaties are no longer 
valid. 

Hong Kong was temporarily occupied by Japan during 
the Second World War, but British government was re- 
established in 1945. 

Government 

The Colony is administered by the Governor, the Execu- 
tive Council of five cx officio members and nine others 
and the Legislative Council consisting of four of the ex 
officio E.xecutive Council members, 15 other official mem- 
bers and 22 unofficial members. 


IG 


Defence 

Defence forces in the Colony number about 8,630; 

if navy and 280 in the air force. 

1 lona y, ere are auxiliary defence units. Proposed 
defence expenditure for 1977/78 was HK S346.8 million. 

Economic Affairs 

entrenAt^^ f trade area and one of the principal 

fnLfur Manufactured goods, parti- 

cularly textiles and electrical goods nrovide three 

quarters of total export earninvrr ' ^ 

earnings. Commerce plays an 

maior indiictrial prolonged recession in the 

E?C a., 

cent of the colony’s exports. However iniovf.tlf^’^ 

made a rapid recovery achieving I ■ ®'^°nomy 

cent in the G.D.P. for the ylaf t" per 

39 per cent. A more modest rate of°sm 
for 1977. due partly to restriction c® forecast 

Kong's traditional markets. imposed by Hong 

Transport 

Transport facilities include buses , . 

and a railway runs north from Kowloon to tte cSse 
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border. An underground railway is under construction and 
scheduled for completion in igSo. 

Social Welfare 

Social welfare is administered by the Social Welfare 
Department which initiated a scheme of five-year develop- 
ment programmes in 1973. It is not a comprehensive 
system; for instance, there is no unemployment benefit. 
Resettlement of refugees from mainland China is also 
undertaken by the Government. In 1977 there were 19,270 
hospital beds in Hong Kong, representing 4.4 beds per 
thousand population. 

Education 

Since 1965, with the doubling of free places in primary 
schools and the introduction of a system of subsidized 
places in primary schools, every child is ensured a primary 
education. There are five types of secondary school: 
Anglo-Chinese grammar schools, Chinese middle schools, 
secondary technical schools, secondary modern schools and 
pre-vocational schools. There are three government-run 
teacher-training colleges. The two universities have a com- 
bined enrolment of over 8,000 students. 

Touriim 

Hong Kong is one of the main tourist centres of the Far 
East, and tourism is the second largest source of foreign 
exchange. 

Visas are not required to visit Hong Kong by nationals 
of the following countries: Andorra, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Denmark, Ecuador, France, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Monaco, Nauru, the 
Netherlands, the New Hebrides, Norway, Portugal, San 
Marino, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United 


Hong Kong 

Kingdom, dependent territories and Commonwealth 
countries (for a visit of not more than 3 months) ; Argentina, 
Austria, Bolivia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Finland, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, Iceland, Iran, Maldives, 
Mexico, Morocco, Nepal, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Tunisia, the U.S.A., Uruguay and 
Venezuela (for a visit of not more than i month) ; nationals 
of all other countries (for a visit of not more than 7 days). 
Public Holidays 

1978 : June loth (Tuen Ng, Dragon Boat Festival), July 
1st (first weekday in July), August 7th (first Monday in 
August), August 28th (Liberation Day), September i8th 
(day following Chinese Mid-Autumn Festival), October 
loth (day following Chung Yeung Festival), December 25th 
(Christmas Day), December 26th (first weekday after 
Christmas Day). 

1979 : January ist (first weekday in January), January- 
February* (Chinese New Year), April 5th (Ching Ming), 
April i3th-i6th (Easter), April 21st (The Queen's Birth- 
day). 

* From the first to the third day of the first moon of the 
lunar calendar. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. Chinese units include tsiin 
(37.147 mm.), chek or ch’ih (37.147 cm.); kan or catty 
(604.8 grammes), tam or picul (60.479 kg.). 

Currency and Exchange Rates: 

100 cents=i Hong Kong dollar (HK $). 

Exchange rates (December 1977) : 

£1 sterling=HK $8.49; 

U.S. $i=HK $4.65. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Area (sq. miles) 

Population (Mid-1977) 

Total 

Hong Kong 
Island 

Kowloon and 
Stonecutters 
Island 

1 

New 

Territories 

(leased) 

1 

Total 

Chinese 

(approx.) 

404.0* 

29.2 

4-3 

370-5 

4.513-900 

98 per cent. 


* 1,049 square kUometres. 

DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION REGISTERED BIRTHS AND DEATHS 

(Census of August 2nd, 1976*) (^ 97 ^) 


Hong j 
Kong 
Island 

Kowloon 

New 

Kowloon 

Marine 

New 1 

Deaths 

1 ERRI- 

TORIES Number 

Rate per 
*000 

Number 

Rate per 
*000 

1,006,950 

729,000 

1,594.290 

59.020 

923,420 - 

^ 76,342 

17.7 

23.195 

5-1 


* Unadjusted for non-contacted population. 

Capital: Victoria (population 633,138 at March 7th, 1961). 
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Hong Kong 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(Census of August 2nd, 1976) 




Employed 


Unemployed 

♦ 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and 
fishing ..... 

32,290 

16,210 

48,500 

500 

40 

540 

Mining and quarrying . 

980 

40 

1,020 

90 


90 

Manufacturing . ■ . 

453.270 

392,650 

845,920 

14,090 

7,300 

21,390 

Electricity, gas and water 

8,930 

780 

9,710 

50 


50 

Construction .... 

97,740 

6,300 

104,040 

5,950 


6,110 

Trade, restaurants and hotels 

267,000 

94,680 

361,680 

7,410 


8,760 

Transport, storage and communica- 
tions ..... 

124,340 

11,840 

136,180 

5.580 

240 

5,820 

Finance, insurance, real estate and 
business services 

42,520 

19,570 

62,090 

650 

220 

870 

Community, social and personal ser- 
vices ..... 

175,010 

109,960 

284,970 

3.240 

1,820 

5,060 

Activities not adequately described 

7,510 

5,860 

13.370 

8,610 

3,400 

12,010 

Total .... 

1,209,590 

657,890 

1,867,480 

46,170 

14,530 

60,700 


♦ Excluding persons seeking work for the first time, numbering 23,820 (12,830 males, 10,990 females) 


In June 1977. 775,841 workers were employed in the manufacturing sector. 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USAGE 
(1976) 



Area 
( sq. miles) 

Percentage 
OF Whole 

Remarks 

Built-up (urban areas) 

Woodlands .... 

Grass and scrub lands 

Badlands .... 

Swamp and mangrove lands 

Fish ponds .... 

Arable ..... 

50 

48 

238 

17 

5 

7 

40 

12.4 

11.8 

58.9 

4-1 

1 .2 

1-7 

9.9 

Includes roads and railways. 
Natural and established wood- 
lands. 

^ including 

Plover Cove reservoir. 

riSlw country: 

capable of regeneration. ^ 

Capable of reclamation 
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PRODUCTION* 
(HK $’ooo) 



1975/76 

1976/77 

Crops: 



Flowers! 

23.577 

35.510 

Fruit .... 

5.427 

8,191 

Vegetables 

251.257 

281,110 

Rice (Paddy) . 

4.525 

4.339 

Rice straw 

1,160 

1.437 

Field crops 

4.821 

5.456 

Livestock: 



Pigs . . . 

75.653 

162,988 

Cattle .... 

2.785 

3.146 

Milk (Fresh) . 

10,761 

io,gi8 

Chickens 

121,507 

234.881 

Hen eggs 

26,179 

36.700 

Ducics .... 

10,277 

17.428 

Pigeons .... 

8,486 

5.812 


* Financial year ending March srst. 
t Including pot plants and blossom trees. 


Hong Kong 


LIVESTOCK 
(Estimate 1976/77) 


Cattle .... 

11.520 

Water Buffaloes 

566 

Pigs 

461,200 

Chickens 

5.777.170 

Ducks 

300,150 

Geese ..... 

4.850 

Quail 

348,700 

Pigeons (pairs) ..... 

146,460 


FISHING* 

('000 metric tons, live weight) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Inland waters: 

Freshwater fishes . 

Pacific Ocean: 

Marine fishes . 

Crustaceans . 

Molluscs 

2.7 

104.6 

13-4 

7-4 

3-1 

HI .7 

9-3 

6.5 

3-4 

119.4 

II. 9 

6.8 

4-5 

123-3 

13-9 

8.8 

5-2 

124.9 

15-7 

10. 1 

Total Catch 

128.1 

130.6 

141-5 

150.3 

155-9 


* Including estimated quantities landed directly from Hong Kong vessels in Chinese ports. 


MINING 

(metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Iron ore* .... 

159.737 

167,200 

37.058! 

Kaolin .... 

3.320 

1.490 

1.305 

Quartz .... 

351 

761 

982 

Felspar .... 

5.566 

2.059 

2,299 


* 50 per cent iron concentrate, f Production ceased in March 1976. 


INDUSTRY* 

(June 1977) 



Establishments 

Employed 

Food manufacture .... 

895 

13.836 

Textile manufacture .... 

2,676 

95.228 

Footwear and clothing .... 

4.583 

207,013 

Printing and publishing .... 

1,289 

18,852 

Rubber products ..... 

290 

4.742 

Fabricated metal products 

4,272 

60,413 

Manufacture of machinery 

901 

9,702 

Electrical apparatus .... 

732 

79.347 

Transport equipment .... 

100 

10,994 

Transport, storage and communications . 

58 

22,828 

Total (all industries) 

25,488 

687.352 


* Based on establishments registered \vith or recorded by the Labour Department. 
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Hong Kong 


FINANCE 

100 cents = I Hong Kong dollar (HK $). 

Coins; 5. 10. 20 and 50 cents; i, 2 and 5 dollars. 

Notes: i cent; 5, 10, 50, 100 and 500 dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); ster]ing=HK $8.49; U.S. Si = HK S4.65. 

HK Sioo = ;{li.775 = U.S. S21.52. 

iVo^r; From September 1949 to November 1967 the Hong Kong dollar was officially valued at is. 3d. sterling (;^i = HK 
S16.00) or 17.5 XJ.S. cents (U.S. Sl=HK S5-7I4). On November 20th, 1967, the Hong Kong dollar was devalued, in line 
with sterling, to 15 U.S. cents (U.S. Si = HKS6.667) but. three days later, it was revalued at is. 4ld. or 6.875P (/i=HK 
S14.545), worth 16.5 U.S. cents (U.S. Si = HK S6.061) until August 1971. The relationship to sterling remained unchanged 
and a rate of U.S. Si = HK $.5,582 (HK $1 = 17.91 U.S. cents) came into operation in December 1971. After sterling was 
allowed to “float” in June 1972, the Hong Kong dollar was devalued in July 1972, when the central exchange rate became 
U.S. Si = HK$5.65 (HK $1 = 17.70 U.S. cents). This was retained until February 1973, after which the central rate was 
U.S. $r = HK$5.oS5 (HK $1 = 19.666 U.S. cents) until November 1974, since when the Hong Kong dollar has been “floating”. 
For calculating the i-alue of foreign trade transactions, the average value of the Hong Kong dollar was 19.5 U.S. cents in 
1973; 19.8 U.S. cents in 1974; 20.2 U.S. cents in 1975; 20.5 U.S. cents in 1976. 


BUDGET* 

(HK $ million — Estimates) 


Revenue 

1976/77 

1977/78 

Duties ..... 

680 . 1 

730.1 

General rates .... 

617.5 

721 .0 

Internal revenue 

3,460.0 

3,809.0 

Revenue from properties and 
investments 

I 

303-3 

289.8 

Lai\d sales . . * . 

1 

603.5 

1 

736.0 

Total (inch others) . 

7 . 399-7 

8.274.5 


ExPENDITUKy, 

1976/77 

1977/78 

Defence: miscellaneous measures 

235-9 

346.8 

Education department 

238.8 

254.1 

Medical and health department . 

453-1 

522.5 

Miscellaneous .sendees 

260.9 

488.0 

Pensions ..... 
Police: Royal Hong Kong Police 

212.8 

229.1 

Force ..... 

509-6 

563.0 

Public works department , 

654-7 

750-4 

Public works non-recurrent 

1,173-6 

X.d.6A . T 

Social welfare department . 
Subventions: education 
Subventions: medical 

299-3 

874.8 

197-4 

301.7 

346.7 
995 -7 

231.4 

351.9 

Universities and polytechnic 

Total (inch others) . 

6,843.1 

8.245.2 


* Financial year ending March 31st. 


CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION EXTERNAL TRADE 

(HK $ miUion) 5 million) 


1972 . . . 3.378-2 

1973 - • • 3.712.4 

1973 1 

1974 1 

1975 1 

1976 

1974 . . . 3,866.8 Imports 

1975 . . . 4,427.0 Exports 

n T T Re-exports 

1976 • - - 5.177- 1 

29,005 

19,474 

6,525 

34,120 

22,911 

7,124 

33,472 

22,859 

6,973 

43,293 

32,629 

8,928 
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Hong Kong 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(HK $ million) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Food ........ 

6, III 

6,113 

6,687 

Live animals ...... 

1,118 

1,149 

1,201 

Meat ....... 

618 

675 

837 

Dairy products and eggs .... 

443 

487 

489 

Fish 

628 

662 

880 

Cereals ....... 

1,326 

1,087 

1,010 

Fruit and vegetables .... 

1,198 

1,267 

1,387 

Beverages and tobacco .... 

540 

583 

733 

Crude materials ...... 

2,360 

2,500 

3,328 

Textile fibres and waste .... 

1,290 

1.523 

1,976 

Other animal and vegetable crude materials 

602 

616 

818 

Mineral fuels, etc. ..... 

2,133 

2,126 

2,680 

Petroleum and petroleum products 

2,066 

2,048 

2,589 

Chemicals ....... 

2,892 

2,496 

3,419 

Chemical elements and compounds 

537 

464 

626 

Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 

470 

477 

708 

Plastic materials ..... 

983 

702 

I, Oil 

Manufactured goods ..... 

10,174 

9,828 

13,367 

Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles, etc. . 

4,576 

4,792 

6,632 

Non-metallic mineral manufactures 

2,248 

2,186 

2,673 

Iron and steel ...... 

974 

713 

1,143 

Paper, paperboard, etc. .... 

898 

710 

975 

Machinery and transport equipment 

5,624 

5,643 

7,701 

Non-electric machinery .... 

1,738 

2,015 

2,606 

Electric machinery ..... 

3.316 

2,885 

4,341 

Transport equipment .... 

570 

743 

754 

Other manufactures ..... 

4,004 

3,892 

5,075 

Scientific instruments, photographic and 



optical goods, watches and clocks, etc. 

1,946 

1,828 

2,353 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Food ........ 

299 

351 

551 

Fish 

140 

183 

351 

Cereals ....... 

28 

29 

33 

Fruits and vegetables .... 

33 

39 

49 

Sugar, sugar preparations and honey . 

10 

10 

13 

Miscellaneous food preparations . 

80 

84 

96 

Beverages and tobacco .... 

47 

52 

45 

Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 

41 

48 

41 

Crude materials ...... 

397 

215 

296 

Pulp and waste paper .... 

80 

38 

62 

Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 

241 

II7 

142 

Chemicals ....... 

201 

192 

235 

Essential oils, perfume materials, toilet pre- 
parations, etc, ..... 

78 

69 

93 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 

52 

47 

51 

Manufactured goods ..... 

3,781 

3,079 

4,308 

Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles, etc.. 

2,737 

2,145 

3,051 

Non-metallic mineral manufactures 

16: 

174 

207 

Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof 

48 

43 

70 

Manufactures of metals (others) . 

641 

605 

844 

Machinery and transport equipment 

3,674 

3,332 

4,791 

Electric machinery, apparatus, etc. 

3,296 

2,787 

4,196 

Other manufactures ..... 

14,452 

15,565 

22,322 

Clothing ....... 

8.752 

10,202 

14,288 

Scientific instruments, photographic and 
optical goods, watches and clocks, etc. 

789 

893 

1,570 
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Principal Commodities — continued ] 


Re-Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Food ........ 

513 

559 

928 

Fruits and vegetables .... 

160 

188 

232 

Coffee, tea, spices, etc. .... 

104 

77 

350 

Fish and fish preparations. 

104 

145 

223 

Cereals ....... 

69 

23 

29 

Crude materials ...... 

628 

538 

910 

Textile fibres and their waste 

107 

95 

279 

Other anirnal and vegetable crude materials 

421 

360 

538 

Chemicals ....... 

927 

902 

1,169 

Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 

204 

252 

339 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 

280 

258 

356 

Manufactured goods ..... 

2.514 

2,259 

2,677 

Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles, etc. . 

930 

790 

958 

Non-metallic mineral manufactures 

1,162 

1.132 

1*351 

Machinery and transport equipment 

950 

1,035 

1,210 

Machinery other than electric 

358 

480 

491 

Electric machinery, apparatus, etc. 

485 

451 

635 

Other manufactures ..... 

1.370 

1.485 

1,752 

Clothing ....... 

213 

216 

289 

Scientific instruments, photographic and 
optical goods, watches and clocks, etc. 

723 

841 

918 

Other manufactured articles 

369 

341 

434 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
(HK § million) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia 

China, People’s Republic . 
France 

Germany, Federal Republic 
Japan 

Korea, Republic 

Pakistan . 

Singapore 

Switzerland 

Taiwan 

Thailand . 

United Kingdom 

U.S.A. . 

760 

5,991 

427 

1,193 

7,142 

864 - 

434 

1,889 

1,121 

1.765 

809 

1,942 

4,621 

742 

6,805 

460 

1,034 

6,991 

935 

652 

1,921 

943 

1,943 

725 

1,715 

3,961 

929 Australia . • . 

7,761 Canada .... 

610 France .... 

1.309 Germany, Federal Republic 

9,348 Italy .... 

1,636 Japan • . . . 

570 Netherlands 

2,517 Singapore 

1,140 Sweden .... 

3.057 Switzerland 

795 Taiwan . . . , 

1,833 United Kingdom 

5.309 U.S.A. 

1,298 

619 

186 

2,444 

231 

1,061 

504 

626 

389 

357 

362 

2,768 

7,422 

1,034 

775 

203 

2,860 

171 

956 

496 

624 

471 

410 

236 

2,778 

7,334 

1,368 

1,396 

369 

3.995 

322 

1,400 

756 

782 

713 

663 

320 

3,286 

11,236 


Re-Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia . 

. 

173 

173 

252 

Germany, Federal Republic 

100 

118 

155 

Indonesia 


615 

589 

708 

Japan 


1,023 

964 

1,500 

Korea, Republic 


278 

286 


Macao 


231 

211 

282 

Malaysia, Peninsular 


134 

123 

169 

Philippines 


193 

231 

278 

Singapore 


862 

928 

938 

Switzerland 


201 

231 

172 

Taiwan 


692 

600 

814 

Thailand . 


161 

247 

386 

U.S.A. 


514 

555 

855 


OO 
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TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 


(Kowloon-Canton railway, British section) 



1975 

1976 

Passengers 

13,451,826 

12,490,662 

Freight (metric tons) 

1,482,297 

1,422,510 


ROADS 

(1976) 

{Motor Vehicle Registrations) 


Private cars , . . . . 

113.665 

Goods vehicles , . . . . 

37.108 

Motor cycles (inch scooters) 

21.303 

Taxis ...... 

4.994 

Crown vehicles (excl. H.M. Forces) 

3.844 

Buses ...... 

3.919 

Public light buses .... 

4.346 

Private light buses .... 

1.245 

Public cars ..... 

1,322 

Total (inch others) 

191.746 


CIVIL AVIATION 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Passengers: 

i 



Arrivals ...... 

1.717.278 

1.777.984 

2,068,725 

Departures ...... 

1.769,960 

1,836,303 

2,115,562 

Freight (in metric tons) : 




Arrivals ...... 

35.485 

40,789 

51,207 

Departures ...... 

66,773 

100,831 

112,028 


SHIPPING 

(1976) 




Ocean- 

going 

River 

Steamers 

Junks 

Vessels entered .... 

number 

8,071 

1,680 

10,087 

Tonnage entered .... 

'ooo n.r.t. 

36,604 

1,804 

L723 

Passengers landed 

number 

2,728 

2,300,734 

— 

Passengers embarked . 


3,526 

2,308,440 

— 

Cargo tons landed 

metric tons 

15.751,680 

1,388 

999,840 

Cargo tons loaded 


5,776,720 

2,544 

179,623 


TOURISM 


VISITORS BY NATIONALITY 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia. 

Canada .... 
Germany, Federal Republic 
Indonesia 

Japan .... 
Malaysia .... 
Philippines 

Singapore 

Taiwan .... 
Thailand .... 
United Kingdom 

U.S.A 

62.966 
16,919 

25.966 
16,769 

349,212 

30,417 

35,732 

26,541 

29,995 

33,688 

67,943 

212,690 

74.192 

17,824 

29.635 

24,804 

476,091 

43,497 

15,160 

34.844 

44.535 

41,030 

69,446 

230,425 

93,398 

20,067 

30,174 

32,298 

414,011 

46,264 

21,239 

34,620 

50,834 

48,447 

65,477 

238,255 

114,321 

22,486 

34.887 

35,877 

374,500 

52.567 

23,044 

38,082 

56,461 

70,535 

71.489 

190,477 

141,774 

31,808 

41,308 

43.173 

430,438 

64,784 

28,015 

45,388 

73,342 

75,267 

84,579 

244,042 

Total (inch others) . 

1,082,253 

1,291,950 


1,300,836 

1,559,977 
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Hong Kong 


GOMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



1975 

1976 

Telephones 

837.023 

909,679 

Periodicals 

226 

240 

Daily newspapers 

107 

118 


Ninety per cent of all homes in Hong Kong have a 
television set. 


EDUCATION 

(1976) 


Schools 

Pupils 

Kindergarten ..... 

161,471 

Primary ...... 

623,741 

Secondary ..... 

453.791 

Post-Secondary .... 

IL 575 

Adult education .... 

66,845 

Special education .... 

5.675 


Source: Hong Kong Government, Official Statistics. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The Government of Hong Kong, which consists of the 
Governor, the Executive Council and the Legislative Coun- 
cil, is constituted under the authority of Letters Patent 
and Royal Instructions. 

The Executive Council is consulted by the Governor on 
all important administrative questions. In addition to five 
ex officio members, there are eight unofficial members and 
one nominated official member. 

The Legislative Council, which advises on and approves 
the enactment of the Colony’s laws and approves all ex- 
penditure from public funds, consists of four of the ex 
officio members who sit on the Executive Council, 15 
other official members and 22 unofficial members. A 
finance committee comprising all the unofficial members 
meets in private to scrutinize all government expenditure 
proposals; two subcommittees deal with public works 
capital expenditure, and with government staff increases. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
Governor: Sir Crawford Murray MacLehose, g.b.e., 

K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

{December 1977) 

President: The Governor. 

Ex Officio Members: 

The Commander British Forces Lt.-Gen. Sir John 
Archer, k.c.b., o.b.e. 

The Chief Secretary Sir Denys Roberts, k.b.e., 

Q.C., j.p. 

The Financial Secretary C. P. Haddon-Cave, c.m.g., j.p. 
The Attorney-General J. W. D. Hobley, c.m.g., q.c., 
J.E. 

The Secretary for Home Affairs F. K. Li, c.m.g., j.p. 
Nominated Official Member: Dr. G. H. Choa, c.b.e., j.p. 

Unofficial Members: 

Sir Yuet-keung Kan, c.b.e., j.p. 

Sir Sidney Gordon, c.b.e., j.p. 

Dr. Chung Sze-yuen, c.b.e., j.p. 

Ann Tze-kai, c.b.e., j.p. 

G. M. Sayer, j.p. 

Oswald Cheung, c.b.e., q.c., j.p. 

Lee Quo-wei, o.b.e., j.p. 

Joyce Symons, o.b.e., j.p. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Prcsidenf; The Governor. 


Ex Officio Members: The Chief Secretary, The Attorney- 
General, The Secretary for Home Affairs, The Financial 
Secretary. 

15 Nominated official Members. 

22 Unofficial Members. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The Reform Club and Civic Association, which worked in 
alliance between 1961 and 1964, stand for moderate 
constitutional changes in Hong Kong’s Government. 

The Communists and Kuomintang (Nationalist Party of 
China, based in Taiwan) also maintain organizations. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Tim Su^eme Court consists of a Court of Appeal and 
of a High Court. 

. Court of Justice has unlimited jurisdiction in 

' the District Court having limited 
jurisdiction. Appeals from these courts lie to the Court of 
^7 the Chief Justice and one or 

are h^parri bAr trom Magistrates’ Courts 

are heard by a High Court judge. 

Supreme Court: 

Chief Justice; Sir Geoffrey G. Briggs, q.c. 

Justices of Appeal: Hons. A. A. Huggins, W. F. Pickering. 

High Court Judges: 


Hons. A. M. McMullin 
P. F. X. Leonard 
Simon F. S. Li 
J. P. Trainor 
D. Cons 


M. J. Morley-John 
E. G. Baber 
T. L. Yang 
R. O’Connor 
Z iMMERN 

Magistrates’ Courts: There are ..c A/r • . . 

Magistracies. Magistrates, sitting in 9 


The three religions are freouentT^ practised, 

temple. There are more tboS ®ntly found in the same 
and a number of Muslims^and Jews°°° ^tiinese Christians 

r.- u ... ANGLICAN 

Bishop’s Ho^use°i^£owerAlberfR?“''''^ H. Baker, 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC 

Bishop of Hong Kong: Johk Baptist Wu, Catholic Mission, 
i6 Caine Rd., Hong Kong. 

THE PRESS 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS 

English Language 

Asian Wall Street Journal: P.O.B. 9825; f. 1976; Editor 
Peter Kann; circ. 14,700. 

Hongkong Standard: News Building, 635 King's Rd., 
NorthPoint: f. 1949; Editor-in-Chief P. Viswa Nathan; 
circ. (weekdays and Sunday) 32,000. 

South China Morning Post: Tong Chong St., P.O.B. 47: 
f. 1903; Editor Robin Hutcheon; circ. 50,000. 

The Star: 19-21 Pennington St., Causeway Bay; f. 1969; 
evening; Editor Graham Jenkins; circ. 35,000. 

English and Chinese 

Daily Commodity Quotations: 2-4 Moon St., ist Floor; 
f. 1948; morning; commercial news; Editor Edward 
Ip. 

Chinese Language 

Ching Pao: 141 Queen’s Rd. East, 3rd Floor; f. 1956; 
Editor Chan Ha Tze; circ. 90,000. 

Chiu Yin Pao: 458 Lockhart Rd., iith Floor; f. 1950: 
morning; Editor Kwong Lai; circ. 30,000. 

Chun Pao {Truth Daily)-. 29-33 Gage St.; evening; Editor 
William Luk Koon-cheung; circ. 45,000. 

Fai Pao {Express)-. News Bldg., 633 Ring's Rd., 5th Floor, 
North Point; f. 1963; morning; Editor Kwong Yan- 
chun; circ. 100,000. 

Hong Kong Dailjr News: 5-13A New St., Western District; 
f. 1958; morning; Editor Joseph Law; circ. 120,000. 

Hong Kong Evening Post: 5-13A New St., Western District; 
f. 1969; Editor Joseph Law; circ. 50,000. 

Hong Kong Sheung Po {Hong Kong Commercial Daily): 
28-30 Wing Lok St.; f. 1952; morning; Editor-in-Chief 
H. Cheung; circ. 110,000. 

Hong Kong Shih Pao {Hotig Kong Times): 635 King’s Rd.; 
f. 1949: morning; right-wing: expresses the views of 
the Chinese Nationalist Government in Taiwan; Editor 
T. Y. Tong; circ. 50,000. 

Hsin Sheng Wan Pao {New Life Evening Post): 171— 173 
Hennessy Rd.; f. 1945; independent; Editor and Gen. 
Man. K. C. Chan; circ. 32,000. 

Hsin Wan Pao {New Evening Post): 342 Hennessy Rd.; 
f. 1951; left-wing; Editor Lo Fu; circ. 60,000. 

Hung Look Yat Po {Hung Look Daily News): 37 Gough 
St.; f, 1939; morning; Prop. Yam Tat-nin; circ. 40,000, 

Kung Sheung Man Po {Industrial and Commercial Evening 
News): 18 Fenwick St.; f. 1930; evening; Editor Tam 
Tat-fu; circ. 48,730. 

Kung Sheung Yat Po {Industrial and Commercial Daily 
News): 18 Fenwick St.; f. 1925; morning; independent; 
Editor Nelson Liu; circ. 90,000. 

Ming Pao: 651 King’s Rd., 9th Floor; {, 1959; morning; 
Editor Cheung Chok Leung; circ. 106,400. 

Ming Pao Evening News: 651 King’s Rd., 9th Floor; f. 1969; 
Editor PooN Yuet-sang; circ. 50,000. 

Ming Tang Yat Pao: 196 Tsat Tse Mui Rd.; morning; 
Editor Lee Yan; circ. 45,000. 

Nah Wah Man Po: 182 Queen’s Rd. Central; f. 1963; 
evening; Editor Lam Yau-pui; circ. 70,000. 


Hong Kong 

Seng Weng Evening News: 3 Wing Lok Lane; f. 1957; 
Editor Yam Ping-yan; circ. 80,000. ' 

Sing Pao: loi King’s Rd.; f. 1939; morning; circ. 250,000; 
Editor Lai Chi Ming, 

Sing Tao Jih Pao: 635 King’s Rd., North Point; f. 1938; 
morning; Editor Chow Ting; circ. 100,000. 

Sing Tao Man Pao: 635 King’s Rd.; f. 1938; evening; 
Editor Tong Bik-chuen; circ. 180,000. 

The Star: 19-21 Pennington St., Causeway Bay; f. 1969; 
evening; Editor Yang Kun-po; circ. 80,000. 

Ta Kung Pao: 342 Hennessy Rd.; f. 1951; morning; 
left-wing; Editor Li Hsia Wen; circ. 55,000. 

Tin Tin Yat Pao: 182 Queen’s Rd. Central; f. i960; Editor 
C. K. Tong; circ. 75,000. 

Wah Kiu Man Po: no Hollywood Rd.; f. 1945; evening; 
independent; Editor Wu King-yip; circ. 58,000, 

Wah Kiu Yat Po {Overseas Chinese Daily News Lid.): no 
Hollywood Rd.; f. 1925; morning; independent; Chief 
Editor Ho Kin Cheung; circ. 100,000. 

Wen Wei Po: 197-199 Wanchai Rd.; f. 1948; morning.' 
left-wing; Editor-in-Chief Lee Tse Chung; circ. 50,000. 

PERIODICALS 
English Language 

Asia Magazine; Morning Post Bldg., Tong Chong St., 
Quarry Bay; f . 1961 ; general interest; Sunday supple- 
ment distributed to English language newspapers: 
Editor Donald Ronk; circ. 290,000. 

Asia Pictorial: 82 Yee Wo St., 2nd Floor; f. 1954; inde- 
pendent monthly; general; Editor Chang Kuo-sin; 
circ. 20,000. 

Asia Travel Trade: Interasia Publications, 5th Floor, 257 
Gloucester Rd.; monthly; travel; Editor Murray 
Bailey. 

Asian Building and Construction: c/o Far East Trade Press 
Ltd,, 1913 Hanglung Centre, 2-20 Paterson St., Cause- 
way Bay; f. 1938; monthly: Publr. Michael Brierley; 
Editor George Mitchell; circ. 15,000. 

Aslan Business and Industry: c/o Far East Trade Press 
Ltd., 1913 Hanglung Centre, 2-20 Paterson St., Cause- 
way Bay; monthly; Publr. Michael Brierley; Editor 
Paul Wilson; circ. 25,000. 

Eastern Horizon: 3rd Floor, 472 Hennessy Rd.; f. i960; 
independent monthly; devoted to art, culture and 
general topics; Editor Lee Tsung-ying; circ. 20,000. 

Far Eastern Economic Review: 12/F South China Bldg., 

I Wyndham St., P.O.B. 160; f. 1946; weekly; Editor 
Derek Davies; circ. 30,000. 

Hong Kong Enterprise: Connaught Centre, 3/F., Con- 
naught Place, Hong Kong; f. 1967; published by the 
Hong Kong Trade Development Council; concerned 
with new developments in local manufacturing: 
monthly; Editor Andrew Simpson; circ. 55,000. 

Hong Kong Government Gazette: Beaconsfield House, 
Queen’s Rd. Central; weekly. 

Hong Kong Trader: Connaught Centre, 3/F., Connaught 
Place, Hong Kong; f. 1976; published by the Hong 
Kong Trade Development Council; trade, investment, 
financial and general news on Hong Kong; Editor 
Lorraine Smith; circ. 25,000. 

Insights: Pacific Magazines Ltd., 5th Floor, 257 Gloucester 
Rd.; monthly; economics and business; Editor Gerald 
A. Delikhan. 

Modern Asia: P.O.B. 9765: f. 1967; business government 
and industry; ii issues yearly; circ. 24,000. 
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Modern Medicine of Asia: c/o Far East Trade Press Ltd., 
1913 Hangluag Centre, 2-20 Paterson St., Caaseway 
Bay; £. 1964; monthly; Editor Dr. W. J, Oram, 
F.R.C.S.; Man. Editor Rosemary Kean; circ. 23,000. 
Orientations: Pacific Magazines Ltd., 5th Floor, 257 
Gloucester Rd.; monthly; geography, history and art; 
Editor Juan T. Gatbonton. 

The Reader’s Digest (Asian Edn.) : Reader’s Digest Associa- 
tion Far East Ltd., 22 Westlands Rd., Quarry Bay; f. 
1963; general topics; monthly; sold throughout Asia; 
Editor Anthony Paul; circ. 310,000. 

Sunday Examiner: Catholic Centre, 15-18 Connaught Rd. 
Central; f. 1946; weekly; religious; Editor Fr. A. 
Birmingham. 

Textile Asia: c/o Business Press Ltd., Tak Yan Com- 
mercial Bldg., 30-32 D’Aguilar St.; f. 1970; monthly; 
Editor-in-Chief Kayser Sung; circ. 15,000. 

Travelling Magazine: Room 903, Yat Fat Bldg., 44 Des 
Voeux Rd. Central; f. 1965; monthly; Publr. Shau-Fu 
Pok; circ. 50,500. 

World Today: P.O.B. 5217, Kowloon; monthly; circ. 

55.000. 

Chinese Language 

Asia Weekly: 407 Asian House, i Hennessy Rd.; i. 1964; 
•Sunday; Editor Warren Lee. 

Hong Fook (Picloriat Happiness)-, monthly. 

Hsin Kar Ting {New Home ) : monthly. 

Kar Ting Sang Wood [Home Life Journal)-. 326 Jafie Rd.; 
f. 1950; every ten days; Editor Tong I 3 ig Chuen; circ. 

30.000. 

Kung Kao Po: Catholic Press Bureau, Grand Bldg.; 

weekly: f. 1928; religious; Editor Rev. Louis Lee. 

The Reader’s Digest (Chinese Edn.); Reader’s Digest 
Association Far East Ltd., 22 Westlands Rd., Quarry 
Bay: f. 1965: general topics; monthly; sold throughout 
Asia: Chief Editor Miss Lin Tai-yi; circ. 250,000. 

Sin Chung Hwa Pictorial: monthly. 

Sing Tao Weekly: 179 Wanchai Rd. 

Sinwon Tienti [Newsdom Weekly): Room 903, Yat Fat 
Bldg., 44 Des Voeux Rd, Central; f. 1945; rveekly; 
Publr. Shau-Fu Pok; circ, 60,550. 

Tien Wen Tai (Observatory Review): 60 heighten Rd., 6th 
Floor; f. 1936; alternate days; Editor Gen. Chen 
Hsiao-wei; circ. 20,000. 

Tse Yau Chun Hsin (Freedom Front): -weekly. 

Tsing Nin Wen Vu (Literary Youth): monthly. 

Tung Sai (East and West): fortnightly. 

PRESS AGENCIES 
Asian News Service; 257 Gloucester Rd. 

International News Service: 217 Queen’s Rd. Central. 
World News Service; Marina House, Queen’s Rd. Central. 
Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP) : New Mercury House, 
Room 1140, 22 Fenwick St,, P.O.B. 5613; Correspon- 
dent David Davies. 

Associated Press (AP) (U.S.A.): 1282 New Mercury House, 
Waterfront Rd.; Bureau Chief Robert Liu. 

Central News Agency Inc. (Taiwan): 64-66 Gloucester Rd., 
20th Floor; Bureau Chief Eddie Tseng., 

Hsinhua (New China News Agency) (People’s Republic of 
China): 5 Sharp St„ West; Correspondent Liang Wei 
Lin. 

Ji]i Press News Agency (Japan): Yip Fung Bldg.,-9F 2-12 
D’Aguilar St. 


Kyodo News Service (Japan): 34B Kennedy Rd. 

New Zealand Press Association: A4 Alpine Court, 12 
Kotewall Rd. 

Reuters (U.K.): P.O.B. 430, 707/709, Gloucester Bldg., 
7th Floor, Des Voeux Rd. Central. 

United Press international (UPI) (U.S.A.): 1260 New 
Mercury House, 22 Fenwick St.; Gen. Man. Frank 
W. Beatty. 

ANSA is also represented. 

Press Associations 

Newspaper Society of Hong Kong: P.O.B. 47; f. 1954: 

. Chair. Robert Ho. 

Hong Kong Journalists’ Association: Hong Kong; f. 1967: 

600 mems.; Chair. Jean Chan. 


PUBLISHERS 


Asia Press Ltd.; 88 Yee Wo St., Causeway Bay; f. 1952; 
books and magazines; Pres. Chang Kuo-sin; Gen. Man. 
Chen Liu-to. 


Business Press Ltd.: Tak Yan Commercial Bldg., D’Aguilar 
St., f. 1970; periodicals dealing with textiles; Man. Dir. 
KaySer Sung. 


Far East American Publishing Co.: 25A Robinson Rd.; 
geography, travel, politics, fiction. ■ 

Far East Trade Press Ltd.: 1913 Hanglung Centre, 2-20 
Paterson Sri, Causeway Bay; trade magazines and 
directories; Publr. and Man. Dir. Michael Brierley. 

Hong Kong University Press; 94 Bonham Rd., University 
of Hong Kong; f. 1955; scholarly and general; Dir. G. 
W. BoNSALL, M.A., M.L,S 


Ling Kee Publishing Co.; Zung Fu Industrial Bldg., 1067 
Ma'if D^^B Au ’ reference books; 


vetch & Lee Ltd.: 


VA n 4. 1 £>'•’ Man Yee Bldg,, 6-7—71 Queen’s 

history, language, arts 
and crafts; Man. Dir. Henri Vetch; Dir. Rupert S. C. 


PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

”°Nat£naf w'?'’ distributors’ Association: 

KmXon. "40-246 Nathan Rd., 


KADIO AND TELEVISION 

. RADIO 

^'i'Lt SvT kSoo^^cST 

vision division produces 

public affairs programmes fn Fn 'v 

well as educational English and Chinese, as 

Chinese; Man. Du. (j. ^'^“^^hcasts in English and 

British Forces Broadcasting Service- BFPn t w 
i. 1971; broadcasts in Enehsh r? 

Controller J. W. Natiotj- Ij- Gurkhah; Station 

(QGO) Kishorkumar Organizer Capt. 

receiver^^in use. ^ estimated 1.5 million radio 
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TELEVISION 

Rediffusion Television Ltd.: Television House, 8i Broad- 
cast Drive, Kowloon; f. 1973; operates two commercial 
television services (English -and Chinese); Man. Dir. 
Steve Huang. 

Hong Kong Television Broadcasts Ltd.: P.O.B. Kioo, 77 
Broadcast Drive, Kowloon: f. 1967; 2 colour networks; 
Gen. Man. Kevin Lo (acting). 

Commercial Television Ltd.: P.O.B. 8844, Broadcast 
Drive, Kowloon; Deputy Chair. George Ho. 

In January 1976 there were 857,000 television receivers 
in use. 

FINANCE 

Of the 74 licensed banks in 1976, 13 were Communist 
banks, including the Bank of China. All banks are free to 
conduct foreign e.xchange business. The distinction 
between authorized and non-authorized banks no longer 
applies. 

BANKING 

(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep. = deposits; m. = milhon; 
HK $ = Hong Kong dollars) 

Banking Commission: 1604 Hang Chong Bldg., 5 Queen’s 
Rd. Central; f. 1964; Commr. A. D. Ockenden; Asst. 
Commr. C. D. W. Martin; Chief Bank Examiner C. S. 
Leung; pubis, monthly banking statistics and other 
information connected with the banking system. 

Issuing Banks 

Chartered Bank; 4-4A Des Voeux Rd. Central; Chief Exec. 
D. A. Weatherson; 78 brs. 

Mercantile Bank Ltd.: i Queen's Rd. Central, Hong Kong; 
cap. p.u. /2.94m.; dep. /182m,; Chair. M. G. R. 
Sandberg. 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation: i Queen’s 
Rd. Central, P.O.B. 64; f. 1865; cap. issued and p.u. 
HK $954m.; dep. HK $25,5r4m. (1976); Chair. M. G. R. 
Sandberg. 

Hong Kong Banks 

Bank of Canton Ltd.: 6 Des Voeux Rd. Central; incorp. 
in Hong Kong in 1912; cap. p.u. HKSi2.4m.: toted 
resources (1975) HK Si, 478m.; Chief Man. R. C. 
Corteway; Chair. Huo Pao-tsai. 

Barik of East Asia Ltd.: 10 Des Voeux Rd. Central; 
incorp. in Hong Kong in 1918; cap. p.u. HK$47.2m.; 
dep. (1975) HK $1,554. 5m.; Chair. Hon. Sir Y, K. Kan. 
Chekiang First Bank Ltd.: Prince’s Bldg., 3 Statue Square; 
f. 1950; cap. p.u. HK$iom.; dep. (1975) HKS409m.; 
Chair, and Man. Te-chuan Li. 

China and South Sea Bank Ltd.: 77-83 Queen’s Rd. Central; 
Man. Sun Yu Hou. 

Chiyu Banking Corporation Ltd.: 80 Des Voeux Rd. 
Central; f. 1947. 

Commercial Bank of Hong Kong Ltd.: International Bldg., 
141 Des Voeux Rd. Central; f. 1934; cap. HK $4om.; 
dep. HK $268. 9m. (1976); Chair. Robin S. K. Loh. 
Dao Heng Bank Ltd.: 7-ig Bonham Strand East, Hong 
Kong; f. 1921; Chair, and Man. Dir. Tang Pang Yuen; 
cap. HK Szom.; resources HK $i,285m. (1976). 

Hang Seng Bank Ltd.: 77 Des Voeux Rd. Central; cap. 
p.u. HK$i65m.; dep. HKS7,i4im. {1976); Chair. 
S. H. Ho, M.B.E. 

The Hong Kong Chinese Bank Ltd.: The Hong Kong 
Chinese Bank Bldg., 61-65 D^s Voeux Rd. Central; 
f. 1954; cap. HK S45m.; dep. HK Szjim. (1977): ^ brs.; 
Chair. The Hon. Sir. Sik-nin Chau; Deputy Chair, and 
Gen. Man. Kai-yin Chau. 


Hong Kong 

Hong Kong Industrial and Commercial Bank: 10 Queen’s 
Rd. Central; f. 1964. 

Hong Kong Metropolitan Bank Ltd.: Metropolitan Bank 
Bldg., 25-31 Carnarvon Rd., Tsimshatsui, Kowloon, 
P.O.B. 4612; f. 1961; cap. p.u. HKS5om.; dep. HK 
S78m. (March 1977); Gen. Man. Wong Kum Seng. 

Hong Kong and Swatov/ Commercial Bank Ltd.: 48A Bon- 
ham Strand, West. 

Kwong On Bank Ltd.: 137-141 Queen’s Rd. Central, 
Hong Kong; f. 1938, inc. 1954; cap. HK$2om.; dep. 
HK$638m, (1976); Chair, and Gen. Man. Leung 
Kwai-yee; II brs. 

Liu Chong Hing Bank Ltd.: 24 Des Voeux Rd. Central; f. 
1935; cap. HK Si5om.; dep. HK $632, 6m. (1975); 
Chair. Ngan Shing-kwan. 

Nanyang Commercial Bank Ltd.: ia Des Voeux Rd. 
Central; f. 1949; cap. p.u. HKS5om.; res. HKS3om.: 
resources HK $1,333. 6m. (Dec. 1975); Chair, and Gen. 
Man. Chuang Shih Ping; 10 brs. 

Overseas Trust Bank Ltd.: 5E Ice House St.; cap. p.u. 
HK $ioom.; dep. HK S822m.; Man. Dir. Hu.ang Tiong 
Chan. 

Shanghai Commercial Bank Ltd.; 12 Queen’s Rd. Central; 
f. 1951; incorp. in Hong Kong; cap. and res. HK 
Si5im. (1976); dep. HK $i,295m. (1976); Chair. J. T. 
Chu; Man. Dir. and Gen. Man. K. K. Chen. 

Wing Lung Bank Ltd.: 45 Des Voeux Rd. Central; f. 1933; 
cap. HKS3om.; dep. 1,049m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. Wu 
Jieh-yee; Gen. !Man. Patrick P. K. Wu. 

Wing On Bank Ltd,: 22 Des Voeux Rd. Central; incorp. 
in Hong Kong in 1931; cap. p.u. HK$25m.; dep 
HK $538m. (1976); Chair. Lamson Kwok; Chief Man. 
.Albert Kwok; ii brs. 

Foreign Banks 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V.: Holland House, 9 Queen’s 
Rd. Central; Man. R. Veltema. 

American Express International Banking Corpn.: Con- 
naught Centre, 28th Floor; Resident Vice-Pres. John 
F. Magee. 

Bangkok Bank Ltd.: 26-30 Des Voeux Rd. West; Vice 
Pres, and Man. Adisorn Tantimedh. 

Bank of America N.T, and S.A.: San Francisco; St. George’s 
Building, 2 Ice House St., Hong Kong. 

Bank of China: Peking; 2a Des Voeux Rd. Central; Man. 
Chang Chi. 

Bank of Communications: Peking; 3A Des Voeux Rd. 
Central. 

Bank of India: Bombay; Dina House. 3-5 Duddell St., 
P.O.B. 13763; Man. P. S. Santhanam. 

Bank Negara Indonesia 1946: Jakarta; 25 Des Voeux Rd. 
Central. 

Bank of Tokyo Ltd.: Sutherland House, 3 Chater Rd., 
Hong Kong; 14-16 Hankow Rd., Kowloon. 

Banque Beige Pour I'Efranger S.A.: n Queen’s Rd. 
Central; ii brs. 

Banque de I'lndochine et de Suez: Paris; Alexandra 
House, II Des Voeu.x Rd. Central. 

Banque Nationale de Paris; Central Bldg., 21-27 Queen’s 
Rd. Central; f. 1966. 

Barclays Bank International Ltd.: Connaught Centre, 
Connaught Rd. Central (P.O.B. 295); f. 1973; Gen. 
Man. J. Thresh. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: World Trade Centre, 
P.O.B. 104; 720 Kathan Rd., Kowloon; Gen. ^lan. 
Piers L. Brooke. 
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Ho»§ Kong 


China State Bank Ltd. : i ib Queen's Rd. Central. 

Chung Khiaw Bank Ltd.: 15-18 Connaught Rd. Central. 
Citibank: New York, N.Y.; Hong Kong P.O.B. 14; Vice- 
Pres. E. G. Harshfield. 

Credit Lyonnais: Room 2901, Alexandra House, 29th 
Floor, 16-20 Chater Rd., P.O.B. 9757. 

Daiwa Bank: Alexandra House, 16-20 Chater Rd. Central; 
f. 1976. 

Equitable Banking Corporation: Manila; 4 Duddell St. 
European Asian Bank: P.O.B. 3193, Hong Kong. 

Four Seat Communications Bank Ltd.: Singapore; 36 
Bonham Strand West. 

Indian Overseas Bank: Madras; 7-9 Duddell St.; Man. 
J. P. Moses. 

Korea Exchange Bank: i/f Korea Centre Bldg., 237-239 
Des Voeu.x Rd. Central; 2 brs. 

Korea First Bank: 2516-S Connaught Centre; f. 1977; Rep. 
Chul-Soo Rhee. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co,: New York; Alexandra House, 
16-20 Chater Rd. Central; f. 1977. 

Malayan Banking Berhad: Hong Kong Office; ist Floor, 
Pacific House, 20 Queen's Rd. Central; Kowloon br.; 
227 Nathan Rd. 

National Bank of Pakistan: Karachi; 129 Central Bldg., 
Queen's Rd. Central; 3 brs. 

National Commercial Bank Ltd.: Shanghai; 1-3 Wyndham 
St. 

Nordic Asia Ltd.; Sanwa Bldg., 19th Floor, 30 Connaught 
Rd. Central; f. 1977; Man. Donald B. McLennan. 
Oversea-Chinese Banking Gorpn. Ltd.: Singapore; Edin- 
burgh House 13B, Queen's Rd. Central; Kowloon br.: 
Alhambra Bldg., 383 Nathan Rd. 

Overseas Union Bank: Singapore; 14-16 Redder St. 

Sanwa Bank Ltd.: Osaka; 30-32 Connaught Rd. Central. 

Sin Hua Trust, Savings and Commercial Bank, Ltd.: 

Peking; Marina House, 17 Queen's Rd. Central; f. 1914; 
Man. Su Tsan Sing. 

Sumitomo Bank Ltd.: Osaka; 5 Queen's Rd. Central. 
United Commercial Bank: Hong Kong; Prince's Bldg., 
5 Statue Square. 

United Overseas Bank Ltd.: Incorp. in Singapore; Hong 
Kong br.: Mongkok Commercial Centre, 16 Argyle 
St., Kowloon; Man. H. T. Peng. 

BANKING ASSOCIATION 

The Exchange Banks’ Association, Hong Kong: c/o The 

Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpn., i Queen's 
Rd. Central; f. 1897; association of major banks 
with tlie purpose of representation with official bodies 
and the co-ordination of the banking services offered 
by its members; Chair. A. D. A. G. Mosley. 

STOCK EXCHANGES 

Far East Exchange Ltd.: American International Tower, 
16-18 Queen's Rd. Central; f. 1969; 346 mems,; Chair. 
Ronald Fook-Shiu Li. 

Hong Kong Stock Exchange Ltd.: 21st Floor, Hutchison 
House; f. 1S91 ; Chair. Mok Ying Kie; Sec. R. A. Witts; 
Pubis. Daily Quotalions, Weekly Report, Monthly 
Gazette, Year Book. 

Kam Ngan Exchange; 7th floor, Connaught Centre, Con- 
naught Rd. Central; f. 1970; 346 mems.; Chair. Woo 
Hon Fai; pubis. Daily Quotation, Monthly Bulletin. 

Kowloon Stock Exchange: f. Jan. 1972; 175 mems.; Chair. 
Peter P. F. Chan. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Hong Kong General Chamber of Commerce: Swire House, 
9th Floor, P.O.B. 852; f. 1861; 2,000 mems.; Chair. 
L, W. Gordon; Dir. James McGregor; publ. The 
Bulletin (monthly). 

Chinese General Chamber of Commerce: 24 Connaught Rd. 

Central; f. igoo; 6.300 mems.; Chair. Tong Ping Tat. 
Hong Kong Junior Chamber: 24 Ice House St., 4th Floor; 
f. 1950; 400 mems.; Pres. Peter C. Tsang; Sec. -Gen. 
Eric Low; publ. Harbour Lights. 

Kowloon Chamber of Commerce: 2 Liberty Ave., Kowloon; 
Chair. Robert Der; Sec. John Fok. 

EXTERNAL TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 
Hong Kong Trade Development Council: Connaught Centre, 
Connaught Place, Hong Kong; f. 1966; Chair. T. K. 
Ann; Exec. Dir. L. Dunning; pubis. Hong Kong 
Enterprise (monthly), Hong Kong Trader (every 2 
months), Hong Kong Apparel (bi-annual), Hong Kong 
Toys (annual). 

Hong Kong Exporters’ Association: P.O.B. K1S64; Office; 
1625 Star House, Kowloon; f. 1955; 180 mems. consist- 
ing of the leading merchants and manufacturing 
exporters of Hong Kong; Chair. J. Schoonhoven; Sec. 
Mary Dalby. 


'-’IUj'AXNlit.ATIOJNb 

Hong Kong Productivity Council; 20th and 21st Floors, 
Sincere Bldg., 1973 Bes Voeux Rd. Central; f. 1967 
to promote increased productivity of industry and to 
encourage more efficient utilization of resources; 
Council of Chairman and 20 members, all appointed 
Governor, of whom 14 represent management, 
labour, academic and professional interests, the other 
"1 government departments closely 
associated wth productivity matters; Chair, of 

T Chen, j.p.; Exec. 

X, ' , ’ C,, ; pubis. Hong Kona Productivity 

Datasheets (yearly, 
bilinfuab’ Rrhn^i Directory (yearly, 

protect fadiwi '^nd o“r 

2,000 mems.; Pres. Wong Tok-sItt- ^ ’ t ?> 

Direltory 

Hennessy®Rd.“"p House, 

Chair. J. H W. Salmon Vice Chlir 'dr 
and Treas. J. A. Cheetham Barrett; Sec. 

'"^'^KoSon! ”“"957*? sKems." ^4 Ashley Rd.. 

Bldg.. i2°h Flool Unif A^fi^Ma T ^Wex Industrial 

House,"!. S; 3 i®me"msTciSr°w c""chen^ 

Hang l^ung'no""! ®x6t"h Association: 

Central; f. 1965; Pres. r. Y °c'’Lee^”'^^ Queen's Rd. 
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Hong Kong Printers’ Association: 48-50 Johnston Rd. i/F, 
Wanchai; f. 1939; 294 mems.; Chair. Ho Wax Chuen; 
Vice-Chair. Wong Shxu Keung. 

TRADE UNIONS 

In 1976 there were 367 trade unions in Hong Kong, 122 
independent and the others affiliated to the following 
organizations: 

Hong Kong and Kowloon Trades Union Council (TUG): 

Labour Bldg., ii Chang Sha St., Kowloon; f. 1949; 
84 affiliated unions, mostly covering the catering and 
building trades; supports the Republic of China; 
affiliated to ICFTU; Gen. Sec. Wong Yiu Kam. 

Hong Kong Federation of Trade Unions (FTU): 142 

Lockhart Rd., 3rd Floor; f. 1948; 67 affiliated unions, 
mostly concentrated in the shipyards, seafaring, 
textile mills and public utilities, and 29 nominally in- 
dependent unions which subscribe to the policy and 
participate in the activities of the FTU; left-wing sup- 
porting the Chinese People’s Government. 

CO-OPERATIVES 

Registrar of Co-operatives: The Director of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 393 Canton Rd., Kowloon; as at Jlarch 31st, 
1977 there were 408 Co-operatives with a membership 
of 22,110 and paid-up capital of HK $1,800,898. 

Co-operative Societies 

(socs.= societies; mems. = membership; cap. = paid-up 
share capital in HK $; feds. = federations) 
Agricultural Credit: socs. 8, mems. 236, cap. $42,670. 
Apartment Owners' : socs. 2, mems. 159, cap. $io,goo. 
Better Living: sacs. 23, mems. 1,853, cap. $34,160. 
Consumers' : socs. 11. mems. 2,617, cap. $20,500. 

Farmers’ Irrigation: socs. i, mems. 68, cap. $340 
Federation of Fishermen’s Societies: feds. 4, member-socs. 
53. cap. $5,225. 

Federation of Pig Raising Societies: fed. i, member-socs. 
26, cap. $900. 

Federation of Vegetable Marketing Societies : ied. i, member- 
socs. 28, cap. $5,500. 

Fishermen’s Credit: socs. 57, mems. 1,165, cap. $30,400. 
Fishermen' s Credit and Housing: socs. 2, mems. 83, cap. 
$480. 

Housing: socs. 236, mems. 5,042, cap. $1,391,600. 

Pig Raising: socs. 25. mems. 1,329, cap. $134,830. 

Salaried Workers' Thrift and Loan: socs. 6, mems. 709, 
cap. $10,346. 

Vegetable Marketing: socs. 31, mems. 8,742, cap. $113,047. 

MARKETING ORGANIZATIONS 
Fish Marketing Organization: f. 1945; statutory organiza- 
tion to control wholesale fish marketing; in 1976 
landings marketed through wholesale fish markets 
totalled 92,499 metric tons valued at HK $26im. 

Vegetable Marketing Organization: f. 1946; Government 
agency to collect vegetables and handle wholesale 
marketing; loan fund to farmers; during 1976, 70,404 
metric tons of vegetables, valued at HK $93. 9m. were 
sold through the organization. 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 

Hong Kong Housing Authority: i, I\ra Tau Kok Rd., 

Kowloon; Chair. Hon. I. M. Lightbody; Vice-Chair, 
and Dir. of Housing Donald P. H. Liao. 


Hong Kong 

Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association: f. 1951; assists 
farmers in capital construction by technical direction 
and by donations of livestock, trees, plants, seeds, 
fertilizers, cement, road and building materials, farming 
equipment, etc. 

Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Loan Fund: f. 1954; in conjunc- 
tion with the Hong Kong Government, provides 
interest-free loans to assist farmers in the development 
of projects. During the year 1976/77 an amount of 
HK $6, 161,600 wa.s issued. 

J. E. Joseph Trust Fund: c/o Director of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, Canton Rd. Govt. Offices: I2th-i4th Floor, 
393 Canton Rd., Koivloon, Hong Kong; f. 1954; grants 
credit facilities to farmers; up to March 31st, 1977 the 
accumulated total of loans amounted to HK$35, 009,720. 


TRANSPORT 

Transport Department: Guardian House, 32 Oi Kwan Rd., 
6th Floor, Hong Kong; Transport Commr. I. F. C. 
MacPherson. 

RAILWAYS 

Kowloon-Canton Railway: the line is 35 km. long and 
runs from the terminus at Kowloon to the Chinese 
frontier at Lowu. Through passenger services to China 
have been in abeyance since 1949; all passengers are 
obliged to change trains at the frontier. Mail and goods 
wagons, however, travel through without trans- 
shipment. The existing single line will be double- 
tracked for the first seven miles of route together with a 
loop line to the new racecourse at Sha Tin in 1978. An 
oil terminal at Fo Tan and new sidings at Ho Man Tin 
were completed in 1977, and a marshalling yard at 
Lowu was partially opened. The feasibility of an invest- 
ment programme of about HK $i,40om., including the 
possibility of several branch lines and electrification, is 
being investigated; Gen. Man. R. E. Gregory. 

An underground railway system is due to come into 
operation in 1980. 

ROADS 

There are 1,085 officially maintained roads, 

342 on Hong Kong Island, 325 in Kowloon and 418 in the 

New Territories. Almost all of them are concrete or 

ashphalt surfaced. 

FERRIES 

Steamers and hydrofoils operate between Hong Kong 

and Macao. 

Star Ferry Company Ltd,: Kowloon; operates passenger 
ferries between the Kowloon Peninsula and the main 
business district of Hong Kong; Gen. Man. H. M. G 
Forsgate. 

Hong Kong and Yaumati Ferry Co, Ltd,: Hong Kong; 
15 passenger and three car ferry services within harbour 
limits and 15 services to outlying districts (including 
recreational and excursion services). Operates a fleet 
of 85 vessels. 

SHIPPING 

Marine Department: 102 Connaught Rd. Central; Dir. of 
Marine M. J. .Alexander. 

SHIPPING .A.GENTS 

Central Maritime Ltd.: Loke Yew Bldg., 6/f, Queen’s Rd. 
Central. 

China Merchants Steam Navigation Co. Ltd.: 15 Connaught 
Rd. West. 
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China Union Lines (Agencies) Ltd.: 1404 Hang Chong 
Bldg. 

Everett Steamship Corp. S/A: 2005 Connaught Centre, 
Central; Chair. G. P. Bkadford. 

Golden Navigation Co. Ltd.: 804 Nanyang Commercial 
Bank Bldg., 151, Des Voeux Rd. Central. 

Guan Guan Shipping Ltd.: Wing Shun Bldg., 13th Floor, 
64 Bonham Strand, West. 

Jardine IWatheson & Co, Ltd.: World Trade Centre, 
Causeway Bay; Chair. D. K. Newbigging. 

John Swire & Sons (HK) Ltd.: Swire House, 9 Connaught 
Rd. Central. 

Kin Wah Maritime Co.: 1004 New Sincere Bldg., 173 Con- 
naught Rd. Central. 

Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co. of Hong Kong Ltd.: P & O 

Bldg., 21 Des Voeux Rd. Central. 

Paciloyd Shipping Co. Ltd.: 14th Floor, Jardine House; f. 
1970; Man. Dir. H. Chen. 

Sun Hing Shipping Co. Ltd.: South China Bldg., Sth/gth 
Floor, I Wyndham St. 

Ta Sing Navigation Co.: Ka Wah Bank Bldg., 15th Floor, 
259-265 Des Voeux Rd. Central. 

Wallem Shipping (HK) Ltd. : Gammon House, 36th Floor, 
12 Harcourt Rd. Central; Chair. A. J. Hardy. 

World-Wide (Shipping) Ltd.: Prince’s Bldg., Des Voeux 
Rd. Central; Chair. Y. K. Pao. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Director of Civil Aviation: R. E. Downing, .t.p. 

Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd.: Swire House, 9 Connaught 
Rd.; f. 1946; services to 20 major cities in the Far East, 
Middle East and Australia, using a fleet of 5 Lockheed 
TriStar L-ionS and 3 Boeing 707-320BS, 8 Boeing 
707-320CS; unduplicated route miles: 35,419; Chair. 
J. H. Bremridge; Man. Dir. D. R. Y. Bluck. 


Hong Kong, Montserrat 

In addition, about thirty foreign airlines serve Hong 
Kong. 

The airport runway has been expanded to accommodate 
supersonic aircraft. 

TOURISM 

Hong Kong Tourist Association: 35th floor, Connaught 
Centre, Connaught Rd. Central, Hong Kong; f. 1957; 
co-ordinates and promotes the tourist industry; has 
Government support and financial assistance; ii meras. 
of the Board representing Government, the private 
sector and the tourist industry; Chair. D. K. New- 
bigging, J.P.; Exec. Dir. J. Pain; Sec. Alec H. B. 
Cheung, f.c.i.s., a.m.b.i.m.; publ. Hong Kong Travel 
Bulletin. 

In 1976, there were over 1.5 million visitors to Hong 
Kong. 

LEADING ORCHESTRAS 
AND OPERA COMPANIES 

The Hong Kong Philharmonic Society Ltd.: City Hall; 
Chair. John Mackenzie; Music Dir. Hans Gunter 
Mommer; Gen. Man. Richard Gamlen. 

The Hong Kong Society for the Promotion of Chinese 

Oj^ra: c/o Hong Kong Arts Centre, 3 Yun Ping Rd., 
4/F, Causeway Bay; Chair. Helga Berger-Werle. 

Theatre: 421 Queen’s Rd. West, Hong Kong; 

T Amusement Co.; Cantonese Opera; Gen. Man. 

I. H. Yuen. ^ 

UNIVERSITIES 

^"'stulentf teachers, 4,624 


MONTSERRAT 


Montserrat is one of the Leeward Islands which stretch in an arc south-east from Pnprtr, -r- 

part of the West Indies Associated States in January 1967. 


It elected not to become 


STATISTICS 

Area: 39.5 sq. miles (102 sq. km.). 

Population: (1970 census): 11,458, Dec. 1976 est. 12,162; 
Plymouth (capital) c. 3,000. 

Births and Deaths (1975); 206 live births (birth rate 16.9 
per 1,000); 128 deaths (death rate 10.5 per 1,000). 

Agriculture: About one-quarter of the land is under 
cultivation, the principal crops being cotton, limes, 
mangoes, avocadoes, coconuts and vegetables. A further 
one-half of the island’s 25,000 acres is potential 
agricultural land. The Government is actively pursuing 
a resettlement programme for small-scale farmers. 
Though there is only a limited area suitable for arable 
farming, the prospects for livestock are becoming 
encouraging. 

Forestry: An area of 5,000 acres is covered by forests. 
Trial plots of pine, eucalyptus and mahogany h.ave 
been established. 


100 cents I East Caribbean dollar (EC$ ). 

I, 2, 5, ,0, 35 

Notes. I, 5, 20 and 100 dollars. 

E„h.ns. (D„e™b=, „„„ .gc 

U.s. Si = ec$2.70. 

EC $100 = ^20.20= U.S. $37.00. 

in'l3"ctob^er^^6? SaS 

dollar (Wr$), linked to sterlfn<3 at the West Ind 

The exchange rate was U S of ^i=WI$4. 

cents) from November 1067^ to =50 I 

$i=EC$i. 842 (EC$il5?2ju° and I 

1971 to June 1972. The Tioi.nH from Decern 
June 1972 but the East allowed to "float” 

to sterling until July 1075 '‘emained linl 

pegged at a mid-point of U S ?i ^ate t 
U.S. cents). The average exeharv ^®"; 7 ° (EC$i = 37 

HC$i .959 m 1973; us ® "'as U.S. $: 

'-'^2.053 m 1974. 
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BUDGET 
(1977— EC$) 


Revenue: 


British Grant-in- Aid 

1,859,980 

Recurrent Revenue .... 

6,906,770 

Total .... 

8,766,750 

Expenditure: 


Recurrent Expenditure . 

8,766,750 


External Trade (EC $’000 — 1975): Imports 16,544, Exports 
490 - 

Education (1976): Primary schools 16, pupils 2,635; Junior 
Secondary Schools 2, pupils 180; Secondary school 1, 
pupils 483; Technical College i, pupils 65. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The present Constitution came into force on January 
ist, 1960, whereby the territory of Montserrat is governed 
by a Governor and has its own Executive and Legislative 
Councils. The Governor retains responsibility for defence, 
external affairs and internal security. The Executive 
Council consists of the Governor as President and two 
official members and four unofficial members, with three 
Ministers apart from the Chief Minister. The Legislative 
Council consists of a Speaker chosen outside the Council, 
seven elected, two official and one nominated member. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

The Governor: Gwilym Wyn Jones. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

{December 1977) 

President: The Governor. 

Official Members: J. S. Weekes (Attorney-General), G. 
0 . Whittaker, o.b.e. (Financial Secretary). 

The Chief Minister and Minister of Finance: The Hon. P. 

Austin Bramble, j.p. 

Minister of Education, Health and Welfare: The Hon. 

Mary Tuitt. 

Minister of Agriculture, Trade, Lands and Housing: The 

Hon. W. H. Ryan. 

Minister of Communications and Works: The Hon. E. A. 

Dyer, 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Speaker: The Hon. H. A. Fergus. 

Official Members: The Attorney-General, The Financial 
Secretary. 

Elected Members: 7. 

Nominated Members: i 
Clerk: D. H. Bramble. 

At the general election held in September 1973 the 
f regressive Democratic Party won five of the seven seats 
m the Council, the other two being taken by independent 
candidates. j r 


POLITICAL PARTY 

Progressive Democratic Party: Leader P. A. Bra.mble, j.p. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Justice is administered by the West Indies Associated 
States’ Supreme Court, the Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
and the Magistrate’s Court. 

Puisne Judge (Montserrat Circuit): Hon. Mr. justice 
C. Hewlett. 

Registrar and Magistrate: Goffrey Persuad. 

RELIGION 

There are Church of England, Roman Catholic, 
Baptist, Methodist, Pentecostal and Seventh-Day Adven- 
tist churches and other places of worship on the island. 

THE PRESS 

The Mirror: P.O.B. 200, Plymouth; weekly on Fridays; 
circ. 2,000. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Radio Montserrat: P.O.B. 51, Plymouth; f. 1952, first 
broadcast 1957; government station; Station Man. 
R. W. White. 

Radio Antilles: P.O.B. 35, Montserrat; f. 1965; commercial- 
broadcasts in English, French, Spanish; Gen. Mani 
Kristian Knaack. 


Television services can be received from St, Kitts and 
Puerto Rico, and from Antigua (ABS). 

FINANCE 

BANKING 

Barclays Bank International Ltd.: Church Rd.. Plymouth; 
Man. Geoffrey Commissiong. 

Royal Bank of Canada: Plymouth; Man. N. C. Franker. 
Government Savings Bank: Plymouth; 2,436 depositors 
(1976). 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Montserrat Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 353, Plymouth; 
refounded 1971; Pres. E. L. Kelsick; Sec. M. L. King. 

Montserrat Cotton Grov/ers' Association: c/o Department 
of Agriculture, Plymouth. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Montserrat Allied Workers’ Union: George St, Plymouth; 
f. 1973; 850 mems.; Pres. Dr. J. A. George Irish; 
Gen. Sec. (vacant). 

Montserrat Seamen’s and Waterfront Workers’ Union: 

Chapel St., Plymouth; f. 1966; 88 mems.; Pres. Tommy 
Meade. 

Montserrat Union of Teachers: Plymouth; 1 . 1950; 60 
mems.; Pres. R. A. Lee. 

TRANSPORT AND TOURISM 

ROADS 

There are no miles (177 km.) of good surfaced main 
roads, iS miles (29 km.) of secondary unsurfaced roads and 
26 miles (42 km.) of rough tracks. There were 1,300 
registered vehicles in 1976. 
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SHIPPING 

Plymouth is the main port and extensions are being 
made to the harbour to create a deep water anchorage 
with a draught of 24 ft., which was expected to be com- 
pleted by late 1977. 

Steamship services are provided by Harrison Line and 
the Atlantic Line. Inter-island services are provided 
by West Indies Shipping Service and small vessels. 


Montserrat, Pitcairn Islands, St. Helena 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The main airport is at Blackbume. Leeward Islands Air 
Transport maintains regular inter-island services. 

There is also a charter service, Air Transport Services, 
based in Montserrat. 

TOURISr/! 

The Montserrat Tourist Board: P.O.B. 7, Plymouth; f. 
1961: Chair. Eric L. Kelsick. 

In 1976 there were ii,2n visitors to Montserrat. 


PITCAIRN ISLANDS 


The Pitcairn Islands consists of Pitcairn Island and 
three uninhabited islands, Henderson, Ducie and Oeno. 
Pitcairn, situated at 25“o4'S and i3o'’o6'W and about 
halfway between Panama and New Zealand, has an area 
of 4.5 square kilometres and a population of 66 in 1977. 
The economy is based on subsistence agriculture, fishing, 
handicrafts and the sale of postage stamps. New Zealand 
currency is used. The Pitcairn Islands are administered 
hy the British High Ccumnission in New 2 eaian&, with the 
High Commissioner acting as Governor, in consultation 
with an Island Council of four elected, five nominated and 
one ex-officio members. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

{December 1977) 

Governor: Harold Smedley, c.m.g., m.b.e. (British High 
Commissioner in New Zealand) . 

Commissioner: Reginald Hicks. 

ISLAND COUNCIL 
IsJond Magisirale: JvAtf CsxisriAy. 

Island Secretary (ex-officio) ; Ben Christian. 

Members: Brian Young, Tom Christian, Oscar Clark, 
Charles Christian, Thelma Brown, Florence 
Young, Pastor W. R. Ferguson, A. K. Cox. 


ST. HELENA 


St, Helena lies in the South Atlantic Ocean, about 
1,200 miles from the south-west coast of Africa. The 
island was brought under the direct control of the British 
Crown by an act of Parliament in 1833. There are no 
minerals or industry and St, Helena is dependent on 
government development aid. 

STATISTICS 

Area; 47 sq. miles (122 sq. km.). 

Population (census of October 31st, 1976): 5.147; James- 
town (capital) 1,516; Births 126; Deaths 41 (1975). 

Employment: 1,639 (1,242 males, 397 females) at 1976 
census. 

Livestock (1974): Cattle 66r, Sheep 1,164, Goats 1,513, 
Horses 8, Donkeys 477, Pigs 346, Poultry 10,003. 

Forestry (1974): 3 sq. miles (8 sq. km.). 

Currency: 100 pence=;^i (United Kingdom currency). 

Exchange rate (December 1977): £i — XJ.S. $1.83. 
Budget (1975/76): Revenue Expenditure 

^1.544,027. 

External Trade; Imports (1974/75): ;£i.ii 5 . 34 i (motor 
vehicles ^23,505, machinery and parts ;£3i,564, fuel 
oils and motor spirit £102,643, meat £53,746, liquor 
£61,268, flour £54,010, clothing £16,459, timber 
£55.613): (1975/76): £1.192,418; Exports: there have 
been no exports since 1968. 

Trade is mainly rvith the United Kingdom and South 
Africa. 


ctiiu iz eiectea members; and an 
^®6ncil, consisting of the Government Secretary 
^ officio members and the Chairmen 
r Council Comimttees (all of whom must be members 
of the Legislative Council). The Governor presides at 
meetings of the Executive Council. 

Council Committees, a majority of whose members are 
Legislative Council, have been appointed 
cxecutive powers and 
departments of government. General 
elections were held in September 1976. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

(December 1977) 

Governor: Geoffrey Colin Guy. c.m.g., c.v.o., o.b.e. 


Secretary: C. B. Kendall. 
Treasurer: P. E. Aldous. 


R- G. Buckley. 

Public Works and Services: H T Corker 

Public Health: A. J. Young 

Social Welfare: E. w. Benjamin 
Education: Mrs. P, m. Peters 
Finance: P. E. Aldous 


Transport (1976); Roads: 863 vehicles; Shipping: Tonnage 
entered and cleared 169,117; ships 41. 

Education (1976); Primary Schools 8, Pupils 774; Senior 
Socondarj^ Schools 4, Pupils 509. There are 68 full-time 
teachers. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

An Order in Council and Royal Instructions of Novem- 
ber 1966. which came into force on January ist, 1967, 
provided for a Legislative Council, consisting of the 
Governor, 2 ex officio members (the Government Secretary 


St. Helena Progressive Parfv f 

Council; 4 out of s seaU'n ^s^'tsinLe 

St. Helena Lah ° l Council, 


St. Helena Labour Prrtr f 

enterprise and opposes advocates pri 

£ 5-5 million development olan- Government s prop 
(banned from St. Helena rince S75) ' 
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Juvenile Court. Provision exists for a St. Helena Court of 

Appeal which can sit in Jamestown or London. 

The Chief Justice: Sir Peter Watkin Williams, Kt. 

Registrar: F. Short. 

Magistrate: Major E. J. Moss, c.b.e., m.c„ j.p. 

RELIGION 

The majority of the population belongs to the Amglican 

Communion of the Christian Church. 

ANGLICAN 

Diocese of St. Helena: The Right Reverend George 
Kenneth Giggall, o.B.E.; Bishopsholme, St. Helena; 
the See is in the Church of the Province of South Africa. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 

Sacred Heart Church: Jamestown; total members 30; 
serves Ascension Island annually from the Arch- 
dioceses of Cape Town. 

THE PRESS 

News Review: Jamestown; f. 1941; Government-sponsored 
weekly; Editor E. M. George. 

RADIO 

Government Broadcasting Station: Information Office, 
The Castle, Jamestown; 20 hours weekly; Information 
Officer E. M. George. 

There were 750 radio receivers in 1976. 


St: Helena, Ascension, Tristan da Cunha 

FINANCE 

BANKS 

Government Savings Bank: Jamestown; total estimated 
deposits March 31st, 1976: >^564,147. 

INSURANCE 

Alliance Assurance Co. Ltd.: Agents; Solomon & Co. 
(St. Helena) Ltd., Jamestown. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
St. Helena Chamber of Commerce: Jamestown. 

TRADE UNION 

St. Helena General Workers’ Union: Market St., James- 
town; 981 mems. (1976); Gen. Sec. E. Benjamin. 

CO-OPERATIVE 

St. Helena Growers’ Co-operative Society: for vegetable 
marketing and supply of agricultural tools, seeds and 
animal feeding products; 43 mems.; Chair. R. R. 
Constantine, m.b.e.; Sec. H. S. Bargo. 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There are 83 km. of all-weather motorable roads in the 
island, 63 bitumen sealed, and a further 28 km. of earth 
roads, which can be used by motor vehicles only in dry 
weather. All roads have steep gradients and sharp curves. 
There are no railways or airfields. 

SHIPPING 

Union Castle and Clan Lines: to and from the United 
Kingdom and South Africa; the only service. 


ASCENSION 

(WIDEAWAKE ISLAND) 


Ascension lies in the South Atlantic Ocean, 703 miles 
(1,131 km.) north-west of St. Helena. The island is an 
important communications centre, being a major relay 
station for the cables between South Africa and Europe. 
Under an agreement with the British Government, U.S. 
forces occupy Wideawake Airfield, which is used as a 
tracking station for guided missiles. Ascension has no 
indigenous population and does not raise its own finance. 
Area: 34 square miles (88 square km.). 

Population (December 1976): 1,058 (St. Helenians 671); 
Births 17, Deaths 2. 

Agriculture (1976): Vegetables 34,6481b., Milk 10,555 
gals.; Sheep 1,600, Pigs 315, Cattle 48. 


Budget (April 1976-77); Revenue and Expenditure 
balanced at ;^59,6o3. 

Government: The Government of St. Helena is represented 
by an Administrator. 

Administrator: G. McDonald, c.b.e. 

Transport (1976); Roads 476 vehicles; Shipping; tonnage 
entered and cleared 691,050, ships 76; calls are made 
by Union Castle and Clan Line ships from South Africa 
and the U.K. and Mormac and Farrel Lines call from 
from the U.S. A. Calls are also made by naval vessels 
and occasional private yachts. 


TRISTAN DA CUNHA 


The island of Tristan da Cunha lies in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, 1,500 miles (2,400 km.) west of Cape Town, South 
Africa. It comes under the jurisdiction of St. Helena, 1,300 
miles (2,100 km.) to the north-east. Also in the group are 
Inaccessible Island, 20 miles (32 km.) west of Tristan; the 
three Nightingale Islands, 20 miles (32 km.) south; and 
Gough Island (Diego Alvarez), 220 miles (350 km.) south. 
Tristan da Cunha was evacuated in 1961, after volcanic 
eruptions, but was resettled in 1963. The entire working 
population is employed by the Government or Tristan 
Investments Ltd., which operates the crayfish processing 
plant. 


Area: Tristan da Cunha 38 sq. miles (98 sq. km.). Inacces- 
sible Island 4 sq. miles (10 sq. km.). Nightingale Island 
J sq. mile (2 sq. km.), Gough Island 35 sq. miles (91 sq. 
km.). 

Population (1977): 314 on Tristan; there is a small weather 
station on Gough Island manned, under agreement, by 
personnel of the South African Government. 

Constitution: The Administrator, representing the British 
Government, is aided by a Council of 8 elected and 
3 nominated members which has advisory powers in 
legislative and executive functions. The Council’s 


I 
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advisory functions in executive matters are performed 
through small committees of the Council dealing with 
the separate branches of administration. An election 
was held in 1976. 

Government: The Administrator: S. G. Trees, m.v.o., 

O.B.E. 


Tristan da Cunha, Solomon Islands 

Legal System: The Administrator is the Magistrate. There 
is one Justice of the Peace. ' ; 

Religion: The Church of England predominates, with a 
small number of Roman Catholics. Resident Chaplain: 
Rev. E. D. Buxton. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 


The Solomon Islands comprises the major islands of Choi- 
seul, Santa Isabel, New Georgia, Malaita, Guadalcanal and 
San Cristobal, plus numerous small islands, totalling 29,785 
square kilometres in area. Much of the Solomon Islands 
remains under dense tropical rainforest; extensive tracts of 
native and introduced grassland cover the northern plains 
of Guadalcanal. The total population in 1976 was 196,823 
which included 1,359 Europeans, 452 Chinese, 12,753 
Micronesians resettled from the Gilbert Islands and 7,821 
Polynesians from the Polynesian “outliers” in the western 
Pacific near the Solomons. The rate of population growth 
is very high. The capital is Honiara on the island of 
Guadalcanal. 


negotiators, led by Lord Goronwy- Roberts, and a delega- 
tion led by Peter Kenilorea. It was agreed that the 
Solomon Islands should become an independent state in 
July 1978. The Solomon Islands will be a constitutional 
monarchy, with Queen Elizabeth II (represented locally 
by a Governor-General who must be a Solomon Islands 
citizen) as Head of State. There will be a unicameral 
parliamentary system and a Cabinet headed by a Prime 
Minister; emphasis is to be laid on the devolution of power 
to provincial governments. The British Government 
intends to give development and budgetary aid totalling 
£i& million during the first four years of independence. 


Recent History and Government 

The British Solomon Islands Protectorate became the 
Solomon Islands on January 2nd, 1976. In i960 a Legisla- 
tive Council and Executive Council were set up with an 
appointed membership. These bodies were revised in 1964 
to provide for a council of three ex officio, eight ofiicial, 
eight elected and two nominated members. Further 
revisions in 1967 and 1970 increased the number of elected 
members to 14 and then 17. After general elections in 1973, 
a new Governing Council of 24 elected members was con- 
stituted and a ministerial system introduced. Solomon 
Mamaloni, leader of the People’s Progress Party (PPP), 
was elected Chief Minister in Angus'- 1974. Following the 
announcement of self-government in January 1976, 
arrangements for independence in July or August 1977 
were tentatively proposed and the Legislative Assembly 
was increased to 38 members. Immediately before the 
announcement the Chief Minister resigned, the Cabinet 
was radically re-organized and Solomon Mamaloni was re- 
elected. The new Cabinet contained five members of the 
PPP’s former opposition, the United Solomon Islands 
Party. After a general election in June 1976, a new Chief 
Minister, Peter Kenilorea, -^vas chosen by the Assembly. 

In 1977 constitutional talks were held between British 


Economic Affairs 

In an attempt to diversify the economy away from the 
single export crop copra, a number of resource surveys 
were earned out during the 1950s and 1960s. By 1977 
copra s traditional dominance as an export crop had been 
reduced to about 20 per cent by value through diversifica- 
tion into fish, timber and palm oil, while there was a 
medium-term export potential in beef, cattle and rice, 
uiw mineralized area at Betilonga and in the Suta- 

'1 Guadalcanal^ has been investigated for gold, 

asbestos deposit at Kumboro on 
tui ^ * surveyed. After seven years’ research 

Releh deposits on 

Sid one involved (one Australian 

f” c Japanese) withdrew from the project in 1977. This 

iSaL'se ^aluSfnif T ‘=°"«nuiSg ilacknesf L the 
Sfficulties of trade, and partly because of the 

mSed T^S/llinn Island an esti- 

mated 10 million metric tons of phosphate rock is under 

"rfisfand tSL”^"'^’: re^ourcS Solomons 

toing.ar. b»ng 

tion 4 h investS & AulSS^S^^ 

Development Bank. The export of 

1972 and cocoa and chdlies are tuna began m 

cb are exported on a smaller scale. 


STATISTICS 
AREA AND POPULATION 


L.inp Area 

Population 

Density 

(per 

sq. km.) 

M: 

id-year Estimat 

es 

Census 

1973 j 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1976 

11,500 sq. miles* 

170,000 

1 

185,000 

190,000 1 

1 

196,823 

6.6. 

29,785 sq. km. 


Employment (1974): Persons in paid employment 14,184 
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Solomon Islands 


AGRICULTURE 

PRODUCTION 




1973 

1974 1 

1975 j 

1976 

Copra 

tons 

1 15.832 

28,098 

23,108 

23.434 

Cocoa 


84 

104 

122 

II 2 

Rice .... 

metric tons 

1,060 

2,800 

2,100 

1,850 

Timber logs 

million cu. ft. 

8.86 

7.46 

8. 10 

j 

n,a. 


LIVESTOCK 

(head) 


1 

1973 

1974 

1 

1975 

1976 

Cattle .... 

15.721 

21,048 

22,668 

24,110 


Fishing (1976); 16,500 metric tons (including 15,600 tons of skipjack tuna) landed. 


FINANCE 

100 cents = I Solomon Islands dollar (SI $). 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10 and 20 cents; i dollar. 

Notes: 2, 5 and 10 dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling = SI $1,622; U.S. $1 — 88.2 SI cents. 

SI $ioo=;£6i.64 = U.S. S113.35. 

Note: In 1977 the Australian dollar was replaced (at par) by a new currency, the Solomon Islands dollar (SI S). For details 
of previous changes in the exchange rate, see the chapter on Australia, Volume I. 


BUDGET 
(million $A) 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

1977* 

Revenue .... 

8.2 

n.a. 

10.3 

11.7 

Grant-in-aid . 

5-2 

n.a. 

1.6 

2.0 

Expenditure 

12 .9 

n.a. 

8.1 

10.3 

1 


* Estimates. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(’000 $A) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Imports .... 

14.135 

16,988 

22,273 

21,900 

Exports .... 

10,628 

18,305 

11,849 

19.300 


* Estimate. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The present constitution, conferring internal self- 
government, was introduced on January 2nd, 1976. There 
is a Governor and a Council of Ministers. The appointed 
Governor must act in accordance with the advice of the 
Council of lilinisters except in his rcserv'ed subjects of 
defence, e.xternal affairs and internal security. The Council 
of Jlinisters comprises eight Ministers who are collectively 


responsible to the Legislative As.sembly for advice given 
to the Governor in the exercise of their functions under the 
Constitution. The Legislative Assembly i.s compo.sed of 38 
elected members who choose the Chief ^Minister. 

Internal self-government was introduced on the under- 
standing that, subject to the approval of Parliament, 
independence should follow within 12 to iS mouths. 
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Solomon Islands 


THE GOVERNMENT 

(December 1977) 

Governor: Sir Colin ^llan, k.c.m.g., o.b.e. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
Chief Minister: Peter Kenilorea. 

Deputy Chief Minister and Minister of Finance: Benedict 
Kinika. 

Minister of Home Affairs: Francis Billy Hilly. 

Minister of Foreign Trade, Industries and Labour: Pule 
Pada Ghemu. 

Minister of Health and Welfare: Daniel Ho’ota. 

Minister of Education and Cultural Affairs: Mariano 
Kelesi, o.b.e. 

Minister of Agriculture and Lands: Gideon Zoleveke, 


THE PRESS 

Melanesian Messenger: Church of Melanesia (Anglican). 

Solomon News Drum: f. 1975; Government Information 
Service; vveeldy. 

There is no local independent commercial newspaper, 

although efforts have been made to establish one. 

RADIO 

Solomon Islands Broadcasting Corporation: f. 1976; daily 
transmission (on VQO-ro3o KHz, VQO5-5020 KHz 
and yQ09-9545 KHz) are mainly in Pidgin with a 
certain amount of simple Engli.sh. Broadcasts total 134 
hours a week, including 14 hours of school programmes. 
Almost 50 per cent of the programming is produced 
from locally recorded material. Audience figures for 
1975 were estimated at 100,000 rural and 20,000 urban. 


Minister of Works and Public Utilities: John Tepaika. 
Minister of Natural Resources: Paul John Tovua. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

In 1977 the political parties reorganized into three new 
parties, the Independent Party (IP), the Opposition 
Coalition Party (OCP) and the Solomon Islands Rural 
Party (SIRP). 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Ltd.: Honiara. 
Commonwealth Banking Corporation of Australia: Honiara. 

Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation: P.O.B. 12, 

Honiara. 

Solemn Islands Agricultural and Industrial Loans Board: 

P.O.B. 219, Honiara; f. 1955. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The High Court is a Superior Court of Record with 
jurisdiction and powers as prescribed by the Solomon 
Islands Constitution or by any law for the time being in 
force in the Solomon Islands. The Judges of the High 
Court are the Chief Justice, resident in the Solomon 
Islands and employed by their government, and Puisne 
Judges, who are non-resident and visit the territory as 
and when necessary, as prescribed by the Governor. 
Appeals from this Court go to the Fiji Court of Appeal 
and ultimately, in certain cases, to Her Majesty in Council. 

In addition there are Magistrates’ Courts stafied by lay 
magistrates exercising limited jurisdiction in both civil 
and criminal matters. There are also Native Courts staffed 
by elders of the native communities which have jurisdic- 
tion in the areas of established native custom, petty crime 
and local government by-laws. In 1975 a Customary Lands 
Appeals Court was established to hear land appeals from 
local courts. 

Chief Justice of the High Court : R. B. Davis, o.b.e. 


RELIGION 

Most of the people are Christian, and the remainder 
still follow their traditional animism. 

Church of Melanesia (Anglican): Archbishop of Melanesia: 
The Most Rev. N. K. Palmer, m.b.e. 

Roman Catholic: Bishop of Honiara, Most Rev. Daniel 

STUI'VENBERG, S.M., C.B.E. 

Uniting Church of Papua Nev/ Guinea and the Solomon 
Islands: P.O.B. 3401, Port Moresby, Papua New 
Guinea; f. 1968: Bishop of the Solomon Islands 
Region: Rev. J. Pratt. 

South Sea Evangelical Church: Honiara; Gen. Superinten- 
dent Rev. J. Filoa. 

Seventh Day Adventist: Honiara; Pres, of Solomon Islands 
Region Pastor D. Hay. 


insurance 

About ten major British insurance companies maintain 
agencies m the territory. 


» niNJLf liNJJUSTKY 

Honiara*^"*** Commerce: P.O.B. 64, 

^ O 454, Honiara; sole 
exporter of copra; agencies at Yandina and Gizo. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

workiS^L?^ o^tsiL^l^SS 


roads 

constructicm\nd^ of main road in 1976. Road 

nature of the country" and '^’®cult because of the 

feeder roads to the 

has a main road rimnin island. Honiara now 

it along the north coast kilometres each side of 

road 157 kilometrerLp ^nd Malaita has a 

around the noXrn end®nf fL"’"l^ Auki and 

where canoe ^ra^ort uSs ^au Lagoon, 

for 27 kilometres to Bina On running south 

built linking Kira Kim nna Makira a road has been 
kilometres. Before it abandn^ ^ distance of 54 

1977. the Mitsui Mining and"sm ‘“'’estigations in 
kilometres of road on ReimelU^^*^d"^ Company built 40 
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was provided by 32 ships of the government marine fleet 
and about 106 commercial vessels. Gross tonnage is 4,354. 
The tivo main ports are at Honiara and Gizo. The ports 
are controlled by the Solomon Islands Port Authority. 

Solomon Islands Port Authority: P.O.B. 307, Honiara; 
Chair. R. Hardwick; Gen. Man. James Vaukei. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Solomon Islands Airways Ltd. (Solair) : P.O.B. 23, Honiara; 
f. 1968; internal, international and charter services; 
Gen. Man. Paul H. Brown; fleet: i Beechcraft 


Solo77ion Islaiids, Turks a7id Caicos Isla7tds 

Baron, i Britten-Norman Islander, 2 Beechcraft 
Queen-Air, i Lake Buccaneer, i Cesna C 185. 

International air services are also provided by Air 
Pacific to and from Fiji, Brisbane and Papua New Guinea; 
Air Nauru, Air Niugini from Port Jloresby and Bougain- 
ville and by Solair. 

TOURISM 

Solomon Islands Tourist Authority: P.O.B. 321, Honiara; 
f. 1972; Chair. Bartholemew Buchanan. 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS 


The Turks and Caicos Islands consist of more than 30 
islands forming the south-eastern part of the Bahamas 
chain of islands, and lying north of Haiti. Eight islands are 
inhabited: Grand Turk, Salt Cay, South Caico.s, Middle 
Caicos, North Caicos, Providenciales, Pine Cay and Parrot 
Cay. 

STATISTICS 

Area: 166 square miles (430 square km.). 

Population (census of Oct. 29th, 1970): Total 5,558; Grand 
Turk 2,287, South Caicos 1,018, Middle Caicos 362, 
North Caicos 989, Providenciales 558. 1976 est. total 
6,000. In 1976 birth registrations totalled 199 (birth 
rate 33.3 per 1,000), marriages 39 and deaths 44 (death 
rate 7.3 per 1,000). 

Finance: United States currency: 100 cents=i U.S. dollar 
($). Coins: i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents; i dollar. Notes: i, 2, 
5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 dollars. Exchange rates (December 
1977): .sterling=U.S. $1.83; U.S. $100=^54.60. 

Budget: (1976) Revenue U.S. $4,922,711 (inc. U.S. 
$2,348,826 budgetary aid); Expenditure U.S. 
$4,076,437. (1977 cstj Revenue U.S. $4,363,610 (inc. 
U.S. $1,910,000 budgetary aid); Expenditure U.S. 

S4.363.610- 

External Trade (1976, est.): Imports U.S. $4,939,125 (food, 
drink, tobacco, clothing); Exports U.S. $1,608,548 
(crayfish, fishmeat and conch). 

Education (1977): Government Primary Schools 14, 
Private Primary Schools 2, Government Secondary 
Schools 2, Private Secondary Schools i; pupils 1,802 
primary (inc. 130 private), 671 secondary (inc. 133 
private); 1976 expenditure U.S. $769,889. Education 
is free and compulsory to 15 years of age. 

CONSTITUTION 

A new Constitution was introduced in September 1976, 
providing for an Executive Council and a Legislative 
Council. The Governor retains responsibility for external 
affairs, internal security, defence and certain other matters. 
The Executive Council comprises three official members: 
the Financial Secretary, the Chief Secretary and the 
-Attorney General; a Chief Minister and three other 
ministers from among the elected members of the Legisla- 
tive Council; and is presided over by the Governor. The 
Legislative Council consists of a Speaker, the three 
official members of the Executive Council, ii elected 
members and two nominated members. 

THE GOVERNMENT 
Governor: A. C. Watson, c.m.g. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

President: The Governor. 

Official Members: The Financial Secretary A, Williams, 
the Chief Secretary Phillip Dale, the Attorney- 
General M. Jennings. 

Chief Minister: James McCartney. 

Minister of Health, Education, Welfare and Local Govern- 
ment: O. Skippings. 

Minister of Public Works and Utilities: L. Astwood. 

Minister of Tourism, Development of Industry and Re- 
sources: M. C. W. Maguire. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Speaker: G. E. M. Ewing, o.b.e., j.p. 

Official Members: The Financial Secretary, the Chief 
Secretary and the Attorney-General. 

Elected Members: ii. 

Nominated Members: 2. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

People’s Democratic Movement: won 5 of the n seats on 
the Legislative Council in the 1976 election. 

People’s National Organization: won 4 of the ir seats on 
the Legislative Council in the 1976 election. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

There is a Resident Magistrate in Grand Turk. The 

Supreme Court is presided over by a non-resident 

Judge. 

Magistrate: Mrs. E. J. Woodstock. 

Acting Judge: L. T. Moody, Cayman Islands. 

RELIGION 

ANGLICAN 

Bishop of Nassau and the Bahamas: Rt. Rev. JIichael 
Eldon, Addington House, P.O.B. 107, Nassau, 
Bahamas. ■ 

The Roman Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, Church of 

God and Seventh-Day .-Vdventist faiths are also represented. 

PRESS 

Conch News: Grand Turk; f. 1970; weekly; Editor/Publr. 
J. W. Houseman, m.b.e.; circ. 1,750. 

The Voice: Grand Turk; monthly; Editor William 
Lightbour.ne. 
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RADIO 

Radio Station VS1 : c/o Government Information Officer, 
Chief Secretary’s Office, Grand Turk; Man. W. Grant. 

In 1977 there vv'ere approximately 5,000 radio receivers. 

FINANCE 

Barclays Bank International Ltd: Cockburn Town. Grand 
Turk; Man. E. Bounoy. 

Oxford International Bank and Trust Co. Ltd.: Grand Turk; 
Man. T. Stocks. 

There is a Government Savings Bank. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Chamber of Commerce: Grand Turk; Pres. J. W. House- 
man, m.b;e. 

General Trading Company Turks and Caicos Ltd.: P.M.B.I., 

Cockburn Town. Grand Turk: shipping agents, 
importers, air freight handlers. 

TRADE UNIONS • 

St. George’s Industrial Trade Union: Cockburn Harbour; 
250 mems.; Sec. Mrs. Eliza Basden. 


Tiirks and, Caicos Islands, Tuvalu 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There are 65 miles (105 km.) of road in the Islands, of 
which 12 miles are tarmac, 

SHIPPING 

There are regular freight services from Miami, Florida, 
The main sea ports are Grand Turk, Salt Cay, Providen- 
ciales and Cockburn Harbour on South Caicos. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The three main airfields are located on Grand Turk, 
South Caicos and Providenciales; there are landing strips 
on Middle Caicos, Pine Cay, Parrot Cay, North Caicos and 
■ Salt Cay. 

Air Turks and Caicos Ltd.: daily inter-island service, twice 
week.y flight to Cap Haitien. 

Mackay International Inc.: Florida; three flights a week 
to Miami. 

Turks Air Ltd.: weekly cargo service to Miami. 

A weekly service is also provided by Bahamasair and a 
fortnightly service by Trans- Jamaican Air Service. 

TOURISM 

Hotel accommodation is available in Grand Turk, South 
Caicos, North Caicos, Pine Cay and Providenciales, with 
a total (ri 302 beds. Guest house accommodation is available 
m Salt Cay. In 1976 there were 7,055 visitors. 


TUVALU 


The former Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, situated 
in the South-West Pacific around the point where the 
International Date Line cuts across the Equator, was 
divided on October 1st, 1975, into the two territories of the 
Gilbert Islands and Tuvalu (the former Ellice Islands), 
after a referendum held in August 1974 in the Ellice 
Islands resulting in a clear majority in favour of separate 
status as Tuvalu. 

Tuvalu comprises nine islands south of the Gilbert 
Islands. It was administered by the e.xisting Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands Council of Ministers until January ist, 1976, 
but on October ist, 1975, formed its own Cabinet and 
legislative assembly based at the capital, Funafuti. The 
former Deputy Governor of the Gilbert and Ellice Isands is 
no^v Her Majesty’s Commissioner in Tuvalu. The United 
Kingdom wll finance capital projects and help to meet the 
recurrent costs of government. 

Elections were held in August 1977 and most of the 
former members and all the Ministers were returned for a 
further term of office. 

STATISTICS 

Land Area: 10 square miles (26 square km.). 

Population (1975 estimate): 9,000. 

Economy: A subsistence level economy based on fish and 
coconuts. 

Finance: Australian currenc}’: 100 cents=i Australian 
dollar (SA). Coins: i, 2, 5, 10. 20 and 50 cents. Notes: 
I, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 dollars. 


tinriQ- T ^v77. r uvaluan coinage of denomma 

50 cents and i dollar wai 
circulate notes and coins continue t( 

SA^^6t2“us’'1i-i?rA''T sterlings 

;^6I.64 = U.S.■§II3;^5^® Australian cents. $Aioo= 

the'^chapter oTIXlSToffimfL 

^'*'*/a 676 [o%^ was^B^ifeh*^'^^ 5^1,564,510 of which 
$A888 47q wac o g’^ant-in-aid. The remainder 
revenue of S\ so n 'comprise personal tan 

and Australia. United Kingdom, New Zealand 

$A669,8oo^on hom^°affah-T'^ffirl ^ spend 

$A36i,29o on social services shipping and works, 
on commerce and natural resources'^'^''''^'°” 5A50,36o 

the CONSTITUTION 

. The Constitution of Tuvalu o 

in Tuvalu responsible for ev+o P™^£®s for a Commissioner 
security, finance and th.. affairs, defence, internal 

establishment of a House of ACmbly®"''''^®’ 

The House of Assemhl 

and two ex officio memhLs°+K^'^?® elected members 
■mers, the Financial Secretary and 
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BRITISH DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 

Attorney General, presided over by a Speaker appointed 
by the Commissioner. The elected members elect from 
their own number a Chief Minister on whose advice two 
further members are appointed to serve as ministers in a 
Cabinet which also includes the two ex officio members 
and is chaired by the Commissioner. The former Ellice 
i-epresentatives in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony 
Assembly continue to serve as the. first elected members of 
the Tuvalu Assembly. New elections were held on August 
29th, 1977, when the number of members of the House of 
Assembly was increased from 8 to 12; the four islands with 
a population of over 1,000 elect two members each, and 
the remaining four inhabited islands one member each, 

GOVERNMENT 

[November 1977) 

Commissioner: H.E. Thomas H. Layng. 

Ex officio members: Hon. J. F. Wilson, Hon. K. Talake. 
Elected Members 

Chief Minister and Minister of Home Affairs; Hon. Toalipi 

Lauti. 

Minister for Social Services: Hon. Taui Finikaso. 

Minister for Commerce and Industries: Hon. Tomu Sione. 


PRESS 

Tuvalu Newsheet: Kadio Tuvalu, Vaiaku, Fanafuti; 
fortnightly; circ. 200. 

RADIO 

Radio Tuvalu: Vaiaku, Funafuti; f. 1975; broadcasts for 
five hours daily. 

FINANCE, TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

There are no commercial banks in Tuvalu. A savings 
bank service is operated by the Government. 

Retail trade is almost exclusively in the hands of 
island co-operative societies which are supplied by the 

Tuvalu Co-operative Wholesale Society. 

TRANSPORT 

Civil Aviation: Air Pacific maintains a fortnightly service 
from Fiji to Tuvalu and the Gilbert Islands. 
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BRUNEI 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The State of Brunei lies on the north-west coast of the 
island of Borneo. It is surrounded on the landward side by 
Sarawak, one of the two eastern states of Malaysia. The 
climate is tropical, characterized by consistent temperature 
and humidity. Annual rainfall ranges from about no 
inches (280 cm.) in lowland areas to over 150 inches 
(380 cm.) in the interior. Temperatures are high, the 
annual extreme range being 23°c (73 °f) to 35.8°c (96.4‘’f). 
The principal language is Malay though Chinese is also 
spoken and English widely used. The Malay population 
(65 per cent) is Muslim. Most Chinese are Buddhist, 
Confucian or Taoist. Europeans and Eurasians are largely 
Christian. The flag (proportions two by one) comprises 
two diagonal stripes of black and white on a yellow back- 
ground, with the state emblem centred in red. The capital 
is Bandar Seri Begawan, formerly called Brunei Town. 

Recent History 

In 1888, when North Borneo became a British pro- 
tectorate, Brunei became a British-protected state. 
Between 1906 and 1941. a form of government emerged 
which included a state council. In 1959 a new constitution 
was adopted. 

A revolt led by A. M. Azahari and the Brunei People’s 
Party broke out in December 1962, prompted by dissatis- 
faction with the prospect of Brunei's joining the proposed 
Malaysian Federation. The disorders were suppressed, the 
People's Party banned and Azahari was given asylum in 
Malaya. In the event, in 1963 the Sultan decided against 
joining the Federation, From 1962 he ruled by decree, and 
the state of emergency declared in that year has remained 
in force. Sir Muda Hassanal Bolkiah succeeded his father 
as Sultan in 1967, 

In December 1975 the UN General Assembly passed a 
resolution calling for British withdrawal from Brunei, the 
return of political exiles and for elections to be held. How- 
ever, the Brunei Government remained reluctant to re- 
negotiate the terms of its agreement with the United 
Kingdom and talks held in June 1977 between the two 
Governments were inconclusive. 

A number of people prominent in the 1962 rebellion 
were still in detention in 1977 and relations with Malaysia 
remained strained because of its support for the e.xiled 
former members of the People's Party. 

Government 

Under an agreement signed in November 1971 Brunei 
was granted full internal self-government and ceased to be 
a protected state. The United Kingdom continues to con- 
duct Brunei’s external relations. Internal security is the 
responsibility of the Brunei Government. The constitution 
confers supreme c.xecutive authority in the State on the 
Sultan. He is assisted and advised by five Constitutional 
Councils: the Religious Council, the Privy Council, the 
Council of Ministers, the Legislative Council and the 
Council of Succession. 


Since the rebellion of 1962 certain provisions of the 
constitution have been suspended and the Sultan has ruled 
by decree. 

Defence 

Under the 1959 Constitution as amended in November 
1971, Brunei and Britain share responsibility for the 
State's defence and security. The Royal Brunei Malay 
Regiment numbered 2,600 men in 1977. Defence expendi- 
ture in 1977 was estimated at B5303 million. The British 
Government is represented on the Brunei Defence Council 
and a Gurkha battalion of the British army is stationed in 
Brunei. 


ceuiiomic Hirairs 


Brunei’s economy depends almost entirely on its 
petroleum and natural gas resources. Crude petroleum is 
the essential source of revenue and principal export, with 
daily production at about 230,000 barrels in late 1977- 
Export earnings from oil, B$762 million in 1973, rose to 
B$2,428 million in 1976. Earnings from natural gas, 
B$46.5 million in 1973, increased to B$685 million in 1976. 
Sales of oil and natural gas are largely responsible for 
Brunei s favourable trade balance. In 1976 there was a 
surplus of B$2,65 o. 7 million. 

Revenues from oil and gas are being used to finance 
ainbitious development projects aimed at improving 
increasing public and private investment, 
iversifying the economy and improving social welfare. 
Projects already completed include an international 
airport, a deep-water port at Muara and a natural gas 
liquefaction plant, the largest in the world, at Lumut. The 
Five-Year Plan (1975-79) stresses the importance of 

creating 10,000 new jobs by 
thin h” ^ reached BS997.3 million. It more 

lan ou e in 1974 to B$2,4o6 million, but dropped by 

BS2.268 million, largely as a result 
cconornv 'pv demand for oil. Other sectors of the 

bv IS Tier manufacturing, which grew 

cent T inflation was 21.4 per 

able tax ^ ^ ^^75- Highly favour- 

SLc^uraTng'rvL'^:::^^^^ 

most suitable for industrial 

fertilizers, petro-chemicah f 

investment in development government 

wen below the PiafCfor.^Tmlm:^ 

relative importancTV^alr'’ industries the 

Brunei imports around So^n declined, and 

meats. However! much uow '^r' 
undeveloped and the Five 

self-sufficiency in those e- ^ achieving 

can produce itself. Brunei 

Transport 

There are five norto v, 

by a deep-water port Haffic is handled 

airport was opened in 1072 International 

of roads and 720 kilometres of diSuTcVs^” 
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BRUNEI 

Social Welfare 

Free medical services are provided by the state. In 1973 
there was one hospital bed for each 166 of the population. 
There is a flying doctor service as well as various clinics, 
travelling dispensaries and dental clinics. A non-contribu- 
tory state pensions scheme for the old and disabled came 
into operation in 1955. 

Education 

Education is free. Schools are classified according to the 
language of instruction, i.e. Malay, English or Chinese 
(Mandarin). Total enrolment in primary schools was 
30,912 in 1976, while in secondary schools the enrolment 
was 14,989, There are two teachers’ training colleges. 

Tourism 

Tourism is relatively underdeveloped though there are 
the beginnings of a tourist industry. The Five-Year Plan 
{1975-79) emphasizes the expansion of tourism. 

Visas are not required by British visitors for stays of up 
to 14 days. Holders of other passports normally require an 
entry permit. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 31st (Anniversary of the Royal Brunei Malay 
Regiment), July 3rd (Meraj, Ascension of the Prophet), 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey- 

July 15th (Sultan’s Birthday), August 5th (First day of 
Ramadan), August loth (Anniversary of the Revelation of 
the Koran), September 4th and 5tti (End of Ramadan), 
September 29th (Constitution Day), November nth and 
12th (Hari Raya Haji), December 2nd (Muslim New Year), 
December 25th (Christmas Day), December 26th (Boxing 
Day). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), January-February 
(Chinese New Year)*, February loth (Mouloud, Birth of 
the Prophet). 

* From the first to the third day of the first moon of the 
lunar calendar. 

Note: Dates are subject to alteration. 

Weights and Measures 

The imperial system is in operation but local measures of 
weight and capacity are used. These include the Gantang 
(i gallon), the Tahil oz.) and Kati (i|^ Ib.). 

Currency and Exchange Rate 

roo cents=i Brunei dollar (B$). 

Exchange rates (December 1977) • 
sterling =BS4.305; 

U.S. 5 i=B$ 2 . 356 . 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

Area and Population: Area: 2,226 sq. miles {5,765 sq. km.); 
Total population (1976 estimate): 177,080. Capital; 
Bandar Seri Begawan, population 75,000 (1976). 


ETHNIC GROUPS 
(mid-1976) 


Malay 

Chinese 

Other indigenous 
Others 


105,230 

42,720 

18,280 

10,770 



POPULATION 

District 

(mid-1976 

estimate) 

Brunei/Muara ..... 

94-360 

Belait ...... 

57.500 

Tutong ...... 

18,560 

Temburong ..... 

6,580 

1 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 



Live Births 

. 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Number 

Rate 

(per 1,000) 

Number 

Rate 

(per 1,000) 

Number 

Rate 

(per 1,000) 

1970 . 

4.823 

37-0 

597 

4.6 

716 

5-5 

1971 • 

5.181 

38.4 

646 

4.8 

801 

5-9 

1972 • 

5.008 

35-4 

601 

4-3 

742 

5-2 

1973 • 

5.034 

34-7 

846 

5-8 

701 

4.8 

1974 • 

5.013 

33-4 

n.a. 

n.a. 

640 

4-3 

1975 • 

5.141 

31-7 

n.a. 

n.a. 

728 

4-5 

1976 . 

5.300 

29.9 

n.a. 

n.a. 

667 

3-8 
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ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(census of August 1971) 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 

3.296 

1,480 

4.776 

Mining and quarrying . . ■ . 

2,720 

195 

2,915 

Manufacturing ...... 

1,466 

285 

1.751 

Electricity, gas and water .... 

i,o6r 

25 

1,086 

Construction ...... 

7.929 

161 

8,090 

Trade, restaurants and hotels 

3.332 

857 

4,189 

Transport, storage and communications '. 
Finance, insurance, property and business 

2.034 

93 

2,127 

services ....... 

527 

1 18 

645 

Community, social and personal services 

11,146 

3.217 

14.363 

Other activities (not adequately described) 

51 

19 

70 

Total in Employment 

33.562 

6.450 

40,012 

Unemployed ...... 

649 

438 

1,087 

Total Labour Force . 

' 

34.211 

6,888 

41.099 


Source: International Labour Office, Year Book of Labour Statistics. 


AGRICULTURE 


LAND USE, 1976 
{'000 hectares) 


Arable land .... 
Land under permanent crops 
Permanent meadows and pastures 
Forest and woodlands 
Other land .... 
Inland water .... 


4 t 
9 t 
. 6t 
425* 


83 

50 


Total 


577 


* FAO estimate. t Unofficial figures. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(FAO estimates — ’000 metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Rice (paddy) . 

Sweet potatoes 

5 

4 

4 

Cassava (manioc) 

Bananas 

2 

2 

3 

Natural rubber i ’ 

2 

2 

2 

0-5 

0-5 

I 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 

(FAO estimates — 'ooo head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle .... 

3 

3 

3 

Bufialoes 

17 

17 

17 

Pigs .... 

14 

14 

14 

Goats .... 

I 

I 

I 

Chickens .... 

800 

847 

894 

Ducks .... 

42 

43 

43 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates — metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Buffalo meat . 

Poultry meat , 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Hen eggs . . ’ ' 

2,000 

3.000 

3,000 

%Ssh)^'!'' buffalo 'hides 

1,280 

1,300 

1.400 

122 

125 

1 

128 

1 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Fishing: 4,396 metric tons in 1974; 4,055 metric tons in 1975 
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MINING 

(’ooo metric tons) 


Statistical Stirvey 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Crude petroleum ...... 

Natural gasoline ...... 

Natural gas* ...... 

Sand, silica and quartz ..... 

Gravel and crushed stone .... 

8.823 

45 

453 

n.a. 

239 

11,053 

43 

2,879 

32 

239 

9,284 

44 

7,409 

n.a. 

200 

8,639 

40 

8,156 

n.a. 

n.a. 

9,846 

58 

9,666 

n.a. 

n.a. 


* Million cubic metres. 


INDUSTRY 

(’ooo metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Motor spirit (petrol) ..... 

14 

16 

14 

19 

n.a. 

Naphthas . . . ‘ . 

2 

5 

6 

5 

4 

Distillate fuel oils ...... 

29 

27 

32 

30 

28 

Liquefied petroleum gas from natural gas plants* 

178 

180 

186 

143 

144 

Electric energyf ...... 

192 

200 

212 

230 

n.a. 


* 'ooo barrels. t Million kWh, 


FINANCE 

loo sen (cents) = I Brunei dollar (B$). 

Coins: i, 5, 10, 20 and 50 cents. 

Notes; i, 5, 10, 50 and 100 dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): B$i = i Singapore dollar; £\ sterling = 634.305; U.S. $1=632.356. 

B$ioo=;^23.23 = U.S. $42.44. 

Note: The Brunei dollar (BS) was introduced in June 1967, replacing (at par) the Jlalayan dollar (M$). From September 
1949 the Malayan dollar was valued at 2s. 4d. sterling (/i=MS8.57i4) or 32.667 U.S. cents (U.S. $i =MS3.o6i2). This 
valuation in terms of U.S. currency remained in effect until August 1971. BeUveen December 1971 and February 1973 the 
Brunei dollar was valued at 35.467 U.S. cents (U.S. $1=632.8195). From February to June 1973 the Brunei dollar's value 
was 39.407 U.S. cents (U.S. $1=632.5376). In terms of sterling, the exchange rate was =637.347 from November 1967 
to June 1972. The formal link with the Malaysian dollar, begun in June 1967, ended in May 1973 but the Brunei dollar 
remained tied to the Singapore dollar. Since June 1973 the Singapore dollar has been allowed to "float". The average market 
exchange rate (B$ per U.S. $) was: 2.809 in 1972: 2.444 19731 2.437 in 19741 2.371 19751 2.471 "n 1976. 


budget estimates 

(B$ million) 


Revenue 

1976 

1977 

Taxes 

Royalties ..... 
Interest on investments 

goo 

249 

36 

1,104 

272 

50 

Total 

1,185 

1 1.426 


E.xpenditure 

1976 

1977 

Royal Brunei Malay Regiment 

170 

303 

Education .... 

53 

59 

Public works .... 

32 

46 

Medical services .... 

18 

21 

Police ..... 

39 

35 

Religious affairs .... 

M 

17 

Other current e.xpenditure . 

154 

182 

Transfer to Development Fund 

137 

150 

Total 

617 

813 


1978 (provisional estimates): Revenue 632,390 million; Expenditure B3 974 million. 
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DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE 
(B 5 million) 



1976 

Agriculture ...... 

1-5 

Education ...... 

4.8 

Roads ....... 

10.3 

Civil aviation ...... 

4-5 

Electricity . . ' . 

23.8 

Telecommunications ..... 

4.1 

Radio and television .... 

9-3 

Government housing .... 

8-3 

Water supplies ..... 

9.1 

Total (inch others) . 

82.1 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(B$ million) 



1 

1968 

1 

1969 

1 

1970 

1 

1971 

1972 

1 1 

1 ^973 

1974 

1 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

209.7 

28X.4 

222.0 

270.1 

256.1 

292.1 

456.5 

323-6 

300.2 

497-4 

H 

450.9 

2,388.3 

648.9 

2,494.8 

642.5 

3.293-2 

1 - 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(B$ million) 


Imports 

1974 

! 1975 

1 

1976 

Food and live animals 

62.3 

73-9 

79-4 

Beverages and tobacco 

9-9 

! 12.9 

15-7 

Crude materials (inedible) 
except fuels . 

1 

5.8 

6-7 

! 

1 6.8 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. 

7 -r 

9-7 

11.4 

Animal and vegetable oils 
and fats 

3-1 

2-7 

2.6 

Chemicals 

36:8 

52.4 

50.0 

Basic manufactures . 

183.6. , 

262 . 7 

249-0 

Machinery and ^ transport 
equipment 

113.2 

194-3 

180.7 

Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles .... 

22.8 

1 

29.2 

36.4 

Total (inch others) 

450-9 

648,9 

642.5 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976. 

Crude petroleum 

Petroleum products . ' 

Natural gas 

Total (inch others) 

1,970.2 

86.6 

r. 939-9 

97-9 

2,428.4 

146.4 

291 . I 

i 

425.0 

685.2 

I 

2,388.3 

2,494.8 

3.293-2 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(B 5 ’ooo) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 Exports 

1974 

1975 

1076 

Australia 

China, People’s Republic . 
Germany, Fed. Republic . 
Japan .... 

I^Ialaysia (Peninsular) 
Singapore 

United Kingdom 

U.S.A 

8.352 

12,158 

9.751 

120,765 

16,920 

67,071 

48,236 

90.215 

11,126 

11,807 

18,580 

143.639 

29,549 

111,217 

78,676 

148,491 

11,807 Japan 

16,495 Malaysia (Sarawak) 

24.748 Singapore 

111,613 Taiwan . 

20,015 U.S.A. . 

98,900 

95,318 

158,734 

44 

1,868,311 

169,099 

8,380 

75,020 

122,346 


1.944.992 

121,246 

8,670 

45,393 

178,719 

2.289,443 

180,753 

50,743 

118,824 

360,029 
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Statistical Survey, The Constitution, The Government, Political Party, Judicial System 


Transport: Road Transport {1976): Passenger cars 25,016, 
commercial vehicles 4,847, motor cycles and scooters 
1,658, buses 190. Shipping (1976): Tonnage entered 
14,610,300. Civil Aviation {1976): Passengers embarked 
83,186. 


EDUCATION 

(1976) 



Schools 

Pupils 

Kindergarten 

13 

1,850 

Primary . . . 

124 

30.912 

Secondary 

26 

14,989 

Teacher 'Training 

2 

591 

Vocational 

2 

278 


In 1973 about 380 Brunei students were studying 
abroad. 


Sottrees (unless otherwise stated) : Department of Information, Bandar Seri Begawan, Commonwealth Fact Sheet, Brunei, 
Commonwealth Institute, London and Brunei State Chamber of Commerce Journal 1975/76. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

Note: Parts of the constitution have been in abeyance since 1962. 


, A new constitution was promulgated in September 1959. 
Under it sovereign authority is vested in the Sultan, who 
is to be assisted and advised by five Councils: 

The Religious Council: In his capacity as head of the 
Islamic Faith, the Sultan is advised in aU Islamic matters 
by the Religious Council, whose members are appointed 
by the Sultan. 

The Privy Council: This Council, presided over by the 
Sultan, is to advise the Sultan on matters concerning the 
Royal prerogative of mercy, the amendment of the 
constitution and the conferment of ranks, titles and 
honours. 

The Council of Ministers: Presided over by the Sultan, 
the Council of Ministers considers aU executive matters 
as wen as those raised by the Legislative Council. It is 
composed of ii members. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

(December 1977) 

The Sultan: H.H. Muda Sir Hassanal Bolkiah Mu’izzad- 
DIN Waddaulah (succeeded October 5th, 1967; 
crowned August ist, 1968). 

General Adviser to H.H. The Sultan : Pehin Dato Isa. 

Mentri Besar: Pengiran Dipa Negara Laila Di-Raja 
Pengiran Abdul Momin bin Pengiran Haji Ismail. 
State Secretary: Pehin Dato Abdul Aziz Alhaj. 

State Financial Officer: Pehin Dato J. Lee. 
Attorney-General: Pengiran Bahrin bin Pengiran Haji 
Abas (acting). 

Head of Religious Affairs: Pehin Dato Mohd. Zain. 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

Brunei’s external relations are conducted by the United 
Kingdom. 

The British High Commission: Bandar Seri Begawan; High 
Commissioner: J. A. Davidson. 


The Legislative Council: This council is presided over 
by a Speaker appointed by the Sultan. The Council 
introduces BUls, passes laws, exercises financial controls 
and scrutinizes government policies. 

The.Council of Succession: Subject to the Constitution 
this Council is to determine the succession to the throne 
should the need arise. 


A Mentri Besar (Chief Minister) is responsible to the 
Sultan for the exercise of all executive authority. He is 
assisted by a State Secretary, an Attorney-General and a 
State Financial Officer. 


The State is divided into four administrative districts, 
in each of which is a District Officer (Malay) responsible 
to the Mentri Besar. 


POLITICAL PARTY 

Officially there are no political parties in Brunei. The 
following organization is illegal and operates in exile. 

Barisan Kemerdeka’an Rakyaf — BAKER (Brunei People's 
Independence Front): f. 1966: an amalgamation of all 
the former parties; Pres. Zainal Abidin Puteh. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Supreme Court consists of the High Court and the 
Court of Appeal. There are also Magistrates’ Courts of 
First, Second and Third Class. 

The Supreme Court: Consists of the Chief Justice and Com- 
missioners of tile Supreme Court appointed by the 
Sultan. The High Court has unlimited original juris- 
diction in most civil matters and unlimited criminal 
jurisdiction. 

Courts of Magistrates: There are Courts of Magistrates of 
the First, Second and Third Class. They have original 
jurisdiction in minor civil and criminal cases. 
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Courts of Kadhis: Deal solely with questions concerning 
Muslim religion, marriage and divorce. Appeals lie 
from these Courts to the Sultan in the Religious 
Council. 

Chief Justice: Dato Sir Geoffrey Gould Briggs. 

Chief Kadhi: Pehin Dato Imam Dato Paduka Seri.SExiA 
Awang Haji Abdul Hamid bin Bakal (acting). 


RELIGION 

The official religion of Brunei is Islam, and the Sultan 
is head of the Islamic population. Muslims number 
about 60,000, most of them Malays. The Chinese popula- 
tion is either Buddhist, Confucianist, Taoist or Christian. 
Large numbers of the indigenous races are animists of vari- 
ous types. The remainder of the population are Roman 
Catholics, Anglicans or members of the American Metho- 
dist Church of Southern Asia. 

ANGLICAN 

Bishop of Kuching: The Rt. Rev. Datuk Basil Tbmen- 
GONG, Bishop’s House, P.O.B. 347, Kuching, Sarawak, 
Malaysia. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 

Archbishop of Kuaia Lumpur: Rt. Rev. Tan Sri Dominic 
Vendargon, 528 Jalan Bukit Nanas, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia. 


National Bank of Brunei Ltd.: P.O.B. 321, Bandar Seri 
Begawan; f. 1965; cap. BSgom.; dep. B$3i7m. (1976); 
Pres. Prince Mohammed Bolkiah; Chair. Khoo Ban 
Hock; brs. in Seria, Kuala Belait, Tutong, Muara Port 
and airport. 

Foreign Banks 

Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association: 

Suri Bldg., Jalan Tutong, P.O.B. 2280, Bandar Seri 
Begawan; Man. Stephen IJennett. 

The Chartered Bank: 145 Jalan Chevalier, P.O.B. 186; 

Bandar Seri Begawan; Man. R. T. Richardson. 

First National City Bank: 147 Jalan Chevalier, P.O.B. 2209, 
Bandar Seri Begawan; Man. Denis Dovey. 

The Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation: Jalan 
Sultan, P.O.B. 59, Bandar Seri Begawan; Man. J. F. G. 
Tait. 

Malayan Banking Berhad: 148 Jalan Chevalier, P.O.B. 72, 
Bandar Seri Begawan; Man. Haji Zainal Lamdin, 
Overseas Union Bank Ltd.: 72 Jalan Roberts, P.O.B. 2218, 
Bandar Seri Begawan; Man. Tan Keok Hong. 

United Malayan Banking Corporation Berhad: 141 Jalan 
Chevalier, P.O.B. 435, Bandar Seri Begawan; Man. 
Liow Chee Hwa. 

INSURANCE 

A number of British insurance companies have agencies 
m Brunei. . • 


THE PRESS 

NEWSPAPERS 

Borneo Bulletin: P.O.B. 69, Kuala Belait; f. 1953; In- 
dependent; English; weekly; Saturday; Man. I. M. 
MacGregor; Editor H. M. Mabbett; circ. 29,000. 

Pelita Brunei : Information Section of the State Secretariat, 
Brunei; f. 1956; free newspaper in Romanized Malay, 
English and Chinese; weekly; circ, 26,000. 

Salam: c/o Brunei Shell Petroleum Co. Ltd., Seria; f. 1953; 
free employee newspaper produced by the Brunei 
Shell Petroleum Co. Ltd.; English, Chinese and 
Romanized Malay in one edition; fortnightly; Tuesday; 
circ. 4,200. 


PUBLISHER 


The Brunei Press: P.O.B. 69, Kuala Belait; inc. 1959; 
Man. I. M. MacGregor. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Radio and Television Brunei: Bandar Seri Begawan; f. 
1957; daily broadcasts in IMalay, English, Chinese and 
local dialects; an all-colour television service was 
opened in July 1975; Controller J. B. Millar; Assistant 
Controller IMohammed Salleh Abdul Kadir. 

In 1976 there were 27,000 radio receivers and 14,000 
television sets. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

ififfSely conducted by the agency 
houses, European and Chinese, and by Chinese merchants. 

Seria: the largest indus- 
in the State and the only oil company at 

hofdfn^ rh? 50 per cent state 

J- Cordingley; . output 

(1976) 220,000 barrels per day. ^ 

®®-^nral gas production; owned 

GovemmLtf opLtJs^LNG^'^a^t 

pe??ean ^ tons 


®'"s"er- b"'® Commerce: P OB 2246 Bandar 

Sen Begawan; br. at Kuala BelakT4o memf ' 

TRADE UNIONS 

Brunei Oilfield Workers' Union- po B T.c Q • * a 

C. 1,000 mems- Pres Sena; f. 1961; 

Ibrahim Metussin- Sec C^n Vice-Pres. 

Sani Basri. ^ec,-Gen. Hussm bin Isa; Treas. 

Brunei Government Workers’ Uninn. 

Brunei Government Medical and Health mems. 

334 mems. Health Employees’ Union: 

Brunei Government Clerical nnn n 

2290, Bandar Seri B^van / P ® 

Bakar Haji Ishak- Gen .mems.; Pres. Abu 

' Sec. Haji Ali Haji Nassar; 


FINANCE 

BANKS 

In mid-1977 there were 8 banks with a total of 22 
branches operating in Brunei. 


TRANSPORT 

railways 

There are no public 

Shell Petroleum Company maimn*** ®i’'mei. The Brunei 

of light railway bebveen Seria and^B^das'®^^'™^^® section 
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ROADS 

There are some 370 kilometres of roads in Brunei and 
these are supplemented by 720 kilometres of district 
tracks. The main highway connects Bandar Seri Begawan, 
Tutong and Kuala Belait. 


SHIPPING 

Most sea traffic is handled by a deep-water port at 
Muara, 18 miles from the capit^. The wharf at Bandar 
Seri Begawan itself is now used only for local vessels. 
There is a port at Kuala Belait and a tanker terminal at 
Seria handling shipments of crude oil. At Lumut there is a 
ttvo-mile jetty for liquefied natural gas (LNG) carriers. 

Rivers are the principal means of communication in the 
interior. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There is an international airport at Bandar Seri Begawan. 


Transport, Tourism 

The Brunei Shell Petroleum Company operates a private 
airfield at AnduM. 

Director of Civil Aviation: Roy Broadbent, d.f.c.; Brunei 
International Airport. 

Royal Brunei Airlines Ltd.: Bandar Seri Begawan; f. 1974; 
operates services to Hong Kong, Singapore, Kuching 
and Kota Kinabalu; Chair. Pehin Dato Isa; Gen. Man. 
Alan T. Douglas; 2 Boeing 737-200. 

The following airlines also serve Brunei: British Airways, 
Cathay Pacific Airways, MAS and SIA. 


TOURISM 

Brunei Tourist Association: P.O.B. 701, Bandar Seri 
Begawan; f. 1968; Chair. Dato R. D. Ross; Sec. 
Vincent Pang. 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Socialist Republic of the Union of Burma lies in the 
uppermost region of South-East Asia between the Tibetan 
plateau and the Malayan peninsula. It is bordered by 
Bangladesh and India to the north-west, China and Laos 
to the north-east and Thailand to the south-east. The 
climate is tropical, with an average temperature of 
(8o°f) and monsoon rains from May to October. The official 
language is Burmese and there are also a number of tribal 
languages. About 8o per cent of the population are 
Buddhists. There are Christian, Hindu and Muslim 
minorities, and there is a Chinese community of some 
350,000. The national flag is red with a blue canton bearing 
two ears of rice within a cogwheel and a ring of 14 stars, all 
in white. The capital is Rangoon. 

Recent History 

Burma was anne.xed to British India during the nine- 
teenth century. It was separated from India in 1937 with 
a limited measure of self-government. Japanese forces 
occupied the country in 1942 and granted nominal inde- 
pendence under a government of anti-British nationalists. 
The Burmese nationalists later turned against Japan and 
aided Allied forces to retake the country. They formed a 
resistance movement, the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League led by Gen. Aung San, which became the main 
political force after the defeat of Japan. Aung San was 
assassinated in July 1947 and was succeeded by U Nu. In 
January 1948 the Union of Burma became independent, 
outside the Commonwealth, with U Nu as the first Prime 
Minister, 

During the first decade of independence Burma was a 
parliamentary democracy and resisted revolts by commu- 
nist and other insurgent groups. In 1958 the ruling AFPFL 
split, precipitating a political crisis. U Nu invited the 
Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Ne Win, to head a caretaker 
government and restore order. Elections in February i960 
gave an ovenvhelming majority to U Nu, leading the 
Union Party, and he resumed office in April. Despite its 
popularity, the U Nu administration proved ineffective in 
dealing with internal security and economic development, 
while the Union Party was split by factional dissension. 
In March 1962 Gen. Ne Win intervened again, this time by 
staging a coup to depose U Nu. The new Revolutionary 
Government suspended the constitution and instituted 
authoritarian control through the Government-sponsored 
Burma Socialist Programme Party (BSPP). All other 
political parties were outlawed in March 1964. 

The next decade saw the creation of a more centralized 
system of government, representing an attempt to win 
popular support and nationalize the economy. In 1971 it 
was announced that a new constitution would be drafted 
with the aim of transforming Burma into a democratic 
socialist state and a final draft was approved in a national 
referendum in December 1973. Under this constitution 
new governmental organizations were created, the BSPP 
became the sole authorized political party and the coun- 
trj’’s name was changed to the Socialist Republic of the 


Union of Burma. In March 1974 Ne Win (who, together 
with other senior army officers, became a civilian in 1972) 
was elected President by the new Council of State. 

During 1974 and early 1975 government security forces 
achieved some success in suppressing various insurgent 
minority groups but in May 1975 five of these organiza- 
tions agreed to unite in the Federal National Democratic 
Front (FNDF) with the aim of overthrowing the Govern- 
ment and establishing a federal union based on national 
self-determination. In June 1976 the FNDF was extended 
to include four more minority groups. During 1976 and 
1977 operations against the insurgent groups continued 
and, following increased rebel activity in mid-1977, in 
October the Burmese army launched a major attack on 
communist guerrilla strongholds near the Chinese border. 

Between 1962 and 1977 there were relatively few changes 
in Burma s ruling group. However, the BSPP congress 
held in February 1977, following a purge of party members 
in November 1976, resulted in the adoption by the Govern- 
ment of new economic policies and during the year several 
ministerial changes took place, including the replacement 
of the Prime Minister, U Sein Win, by the former Minister 
for Mines and Labour, U Maung Maung Kha. In November 
1977 there were further changes in the composition of the 
BSPP. General elections held in January 1978 gave Ne Win 
a mandate to rule for a further four years. 


Government 

Under the constitution which came into force in 
January 1974, the highest organ of state is the 450-member 
Peoples Assembly, a legislative body elected by the 
its members the Assembly elects a 
° . /• ®> which, in turn, elects its own Chairman, 
who is President of the Republic. The Council is the chief 
ng organ of government and co-ordinates 
AscpmWv 'Ll governmental organs. The 

msnn^Sv Ministers, which is 

Council of P f administration of the state, the 

Atmrnevfand ff r Council of People’s 

local gowmment^£sSe°w‘’^J®’® Inspectors. As for 

unitary, and is divided^mo ^ 

turn are HinMori • * ^ States or Divisions. These in 

or village-tracts.'^P^S^Cr* townships into wards 

division at each of Se Weir^^'^ 

Defence 

treSS! ThrSdSlffre la*^ external defence 

security duties. In 1077 thp engaged in internal 

men, of whom 153.000 were totalled 169,500 

and 7,500 in the air force Para m ?’°°° 

People’s Police Force of p a-military forces comprise a 

of 35,000 men. Defence People’s Militia 

r,oo8 million kyats. Penditure for 1976/77 was 
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Economic Affairs 

Burma is relatively rich in . 
mineral and water resources -^’^^‘^“ttural, fishery, timber, 
duced about 27 per cent of i-h agriculture pro- 

6 G.D.P. and employed 68 



BURMA 

per cent of the labour force. Rice, timber and other agricul- 
tural products have traditionally been the main export 
items, though rice exports have declined drastically since 
1964 when they accounted for about 60 per cent of export 
earnings, compared with 46 per cent in 1976/77. 

Industry accounts for about 50 per cent of the G.N-P. 
Mining of tin, petroleum and coal is important; the ex- 
panding petroleum industry is expected to supply all 
Burma’s requirements for petroleum products by the 
late 1970S. By 1976, 517 on-shore wells were producing 

21,000 barrels of crude oil per day. There are sinall 
deposits of tungsten, lead, zinc, antimony, silver and gfold, 
and a number of other minerals are known to e>ist. 
Burma’s principal trading partner is Japan, which supplied 
33 per cent of imports and took 8 per cent of exports in 
1976. 

Industry, transport, internal and external trade, com- 
munications and finance have been nationalized since the 
•ievD\ntioTi. 'EconoTnic growth has been stow, >xith 
production rising only slightly faster than the population. 
From 1966 to 1976 the G.D.P. grew at an annual rate of 
2.3 per cent, while the population increased at a rate of 
2.2 per cent. In 1973 the Government began to relate its 
opposition to foreign investment and aid and joined the 
Asian Development Bank (AX)B). A World Bank Aid 
Burma Consultative Group was set up in 1976 to encourage 
increased foreign aid. Between 1973 and 1976 Burma 
received development aid from Federal Germany, Japan 
and the People's Republic of China. 

A new four-year plan was launched in 1974 with the aim 
of raising the G.N.P. and export earnings and increasing 
the level of foreign and domestic investment. While the 
overall growth rate of 2.8 per cent in 1974/75 was well 
below the planned level of 6.3 per cent, in 1975/76 a rate of 
6.1 per cent was achieved. In 1976/77 the growth target 
was put at 6.9 per cent, with the highest rate of 17.7 per 
cent planned for the mining sector. However, by the end 
of 1977 it seemed unlikely that this target would be met. 
In order to finance this development, the 1976/77 budget 
had a planned deficit of 640.3 million kyats. In 1976 ^ 
five-year programme was announced which aims to in- 
crease the overall investment ratio from 8 to 15 per cent 
of the G.N.P. by 1981/82 and to achieve an annual growth 
rate of 8.4 per cent in exports. It is planned to invest 
U.S. $3,364 million in development projects in agriculture 
and industry during this period. 

Transport and Communications 

The chief artery of traffic is the river Irrawaddy, which 
is navigable as far as Bhamo, 900 miles (1,450 km.) inland. 
The Irrawaddy delta has nearly 2,000 miles (3,200 km.) of 
navigable waters and some parts of the Salween and the 
Chindwin are navigable. Railways have been modernized 
by the introduction of diesel engines and in 1974 comprised 


Introductory Survey 

2,690 track mUes (4,329 km.). Burma Airways Corporation 
provides internal and international air services. All the 
railways, domestic air services and the other major inland 
water facilities are owned and operated by the State. All 
passenger and .freight road transport services are to be 
nationalized. In 1974 there were 13,512 mUes (21,745 km.) 
of motorable roads. 

Social Welfare 

Burma has fairly well-developed health facilities but they 
are not comprehensive. Health treatment is free. About 

300.000 workers are covered by social security insurance 
and all workers are entitled to state pensions. 

Education 

Education is free, where available. Schools are divided 
into primary, middle and high schools. There were over 

23.000 schools, colleges and professional institutes in 
1974(75 with, a total enrQlm.e.n.t of 4.8 million, ■pupils. 
Emphasis is placed on vocational and technical training. 
’There are two universities. - 

Tourism 

Tourism is undeveloped. Burma is one of the centres of 
Buddhism and has many temples and shrines, including 
the famous Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon. JIandalay 
and Pagan also possess outstanding temples and palaces. 
In 1976 18,281 tourists visited Burma. 

Visas are required by all visitors. 

Sport 

There is little organized sport, but football, basketball, 
volleyball and tennis are played. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (World Workers’ Day), July 19th 
(Martyrs’ Day), November 14th (National Day), December 
25th (Christmas). 

1979 : January 4th (Independence Day), February 12th 
(Union Day), March 2nd (Peasants’ Day, anniversar)' of 
1962 coup), March 27th (Resistance Day). 

In addition to the above holidays the usual Buddhist 
holidays are observed. 

Weights and Measures 

The imperial system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 pyas=i kyat. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

sterling= 13.00 kyats; 

U.S. $1 = 7.10 kyats. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

Census PopuLATioNf 
(March 31st, 1973) 

Estimated Population 
( mid-year) 

' 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1974 

1975 

1976 

261,218 sq. miles* 

14,356,754 

14,529,113 

28,885,867 

1 

29,521,000 

30,170,000 

30,834,000 


♦ 676,552 square kilometres. 

■f Including an estimate of 800,000 persons for six townships not covered by the census. The figures also include 1,600 
residents who were absent at the time of the census. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(1973) 

Rangoon, . . . 2,056,118 Bassein . . . 126,152 

Mandalay. . . . 417,266 Akyab . . . 82,544 

Moulmein . . . 171,767 Taunggyi . . 80,678 

ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 


(official estimates — ’000) 



1975/76 

1976/77 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 
Mining and quarrying ..... 

Manufacturing . . . . . . 

Electricity, gas and water .... 

Construction ...... 

Trade, restaurants and hotels 

Transport, storage and communications . 
Financing, insurance, real estate and business 
services ....... 

Community, social and personal services 
Activities not adequately described 

8,238 

67 

872 

14 

176 

1,061 

418 

} 

536 

8,400 

66 

878 

14 

160 

1,159 

425 

733 

548 

Total ..... 


12,383 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE 
{’000 hectares) 


1975 


Arable land . 
Permanent crops . 
Permanent pasture 
Forest and woodland 
Other land . 

Inland water 


10,000* 

400* 

362 

45,274 

9,852 

1,767 


Total 


67,655 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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PRINCIPAL CROPS 


Statistical Survey 




Area (’ooo hectares) 

Production (’ooo me 

trie tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat 


54 

85 

78 

25 

64 

60 

Rice (paddy) 


4,884 

5.069 

5,180 

8,583 

9,221 

9 , 400 t 

Maize 


179 

175* 

176 

81 

62 

64* 

Sugar cane . 


47 

36 

47 

1,687 

1,204 

1,612 

Pulses 


431 

442 

453 

263 

276 

296 

Groundnuts (in shell) . 


660 

690 

690* 

467 

517 

520* 

Cottonseed . 

Cotton (lint) 

• 

j. 171 

171 

171*1^ 

28 

15 

22 

16 

23* 

16* 

Sesame seed 


794 

656 

741 

155 

95 

137 

Tobacco 


64 

64 

66* 

74 

75 

77* 

Jute and substitutes 


50 

45 

48* 

41 

39 

41 

Natural rubber . 


n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

15 

16 

16 


* FAO estimate. f Unofficial estimate. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. ■ 


LIVESTOCK 
('ooo head at March-June) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle .... 

7.297 

7.406 

7.619 

Buffaloes 

1,689 

1.718 

1.724 

Pigs .... 

1.432 

1.575 

1.781 

Sheep .... 

187 

183 

191 

Goats .... 

512 

544 

559 

Chickens 

15.367 

16,216 

16,975 

Ducks 

2,836 

2,896 

3.177 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, 'ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal 

72 

72 

72 

Buffalo meat 

15 

15 

15 

Mutton and lamb 

I 

I 

I 

Goats’ meat 

3 

3 

3 

Pig meat 

55 

58 

58 

Poultry meat 

20 

20 

21 

Cows’ mUk . 

345 

352 

359 

Buffaloes’ milk 

35 

36 

37 

Goats’ milk . 

5 

5 

5 

Butter and ghee . 

7.6 

7-7 

7-9 

Cheese 

21.6 

22.0 

22.5 

Hen eggs 

68.9 

' 70.2 

71-5 

Other poultry eggs 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

Cattle and buffalo hides 

22.3 

22 .9 

23.6 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUND WOOD REMOVALS 
('ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1969 

1 1970 

1 1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs 
for sleepers 

Other industrial wood . 

Fuel wood .... 

m 


n 

1.704 

S65 

18.377 

1,718 

S93 

18,559 

1,718* 

915 

18,783 

1,718* 

937 

19,000 

Total 

1 

15.278 

15.797 

20,702 

20,946 

21,170 

21,416 

21.655 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 
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SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 


(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1 

1967 

1968 

1 

1969 

1 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Sawnwood (incl. boxboards) . 

590 

537 

587 

624 

615 

653 

595 

Railway sleepers . 

20 

19 

II 

13 

14 

17 

.11 

Total 

610 

556 

598 

637 

629 

670 

606 

! 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Prodttcts. 


FISHING 

(’ooo metric tons) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Inland waters .... 
Indian Ocean .... 


115.3 

298.6 

121.0 

311.4 1 

122.9 

319.8 


125.3 

338.1 

126.2 

307.6 

130.0 

355.1 

Total Catch 

396.1 

413.9 

432.4 

442.7 

453-3 

463.4 

433-8 

485.1 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Hard coal .... 

Crude petroleum 

Lead-bearing ores 

Zinc-beating ores . 

Tin-bearing ores 

Tungsten-bearing ores 
Silver-bearing ores* . 

'ooo metric tons 

tt ft tt 

metric tons 

tf tt 

tt tt 

10 

973 

10,295 

3,802 

580 

648 

20 

13 

897 

9.798 

4.292 

600 

429 

8 

. 15 

972 

3.262 

4.902 

391 

324 

8 

14 

1.163 

3.181 

4.095 

375 

228 

* ReHned silver. 


INDUSTRY 




1973 

BB 

1975 

1976 

Salt, unrefined .... 
Sugar, refined .... 
Cigarettes .... 

Cotton yam, pure* . 

Soap ..... 
Cement ..... 
Motor gasoline .... 
Kerosene .... 

’ooo metric tons 

million 
metric tons 

tt tt 

'ooo metric tons 

ft tt tt. 

tt tt ft 

169 

69 

1/512 

7.467 

37.667 

193 

172 

193 

125 

31 

1.353 

4.238 

31.536 

172 

215 

245 

98 

19 

1.761 

7,741 

42,061 

184 

177 

187 

123 

33 

2,181 

13,754 

61,481 

233 

192 

141 

• Cxovemment lactory production only. — 
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FINANCE 

100 pyas=i kyat. 

Coins:.!, 5, 10, 25 and 50 pyas; i kyat. 

Notes: i, 5, 10, 20, 25 and 100 kyats. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): ;£i sterling= 13.00 kyats; U.S. $1 = 7.10 kyats. 

■ 100 kyats=/7,69=$i4.09. 

Note: Between September 1949 and August 1971 the kyat (known as the Burmese rupee before 1952) had a par value of 
21 U.S. cents (U.S. $1=4.7619 kyats). From December 1971 to February 1973 the central exchange rate was $i =5.3487 kyats 
(i kyat= 18.696 U.S. cents). Between February 1973 and August 1974 was $1=4.8138 kyats (i kyat=2o.773 U.S. 

cents). From August 1974 to January 1975 the currency was subject to "controlled floating”. In January 1975 the kyat 
was linked to the IMF Special Drawing Right, initially at a mid-point of i SDR= 7.7429 kyats. In May 1977 a new rate of 
I SDR=8.54 kyats was established. The exchange rate against the U.S. dollar is adjusted from month to month. The average 
market rate (kyats per $) was: 5.454 in 1972; 4.907 in 1973; 4.858 in 1974; 6.454 in 1975: 6.770 in 1976. In terms of sterling, 
the value of the kyat between November 1967 and August 1971 was is. 9d. (8.75P), the exchange rate being /i = 11.4286 
kyats; from December 1971 to June 1972 the rate was 2 ^ = 13-937 kyats. 


BUDGET 

(million kyats, April ist to March 31st) 


Receipts 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Revenue (tax receipts) . 

1.859-9 

2.494-5 

Current account . 

10,366.7 

13.777-7 

Capital account 

4-3 

303-6 

Debts ..... 

7-0 

58.7 

Loans and advances 

16.8 

42.9 

Savings .... 




12,254.7 

16,677.4 


Expenditure 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Current expenditure 

11,807.8 

14.733-2 

of which: 

Economic enterprises 

4.504.2 

6,750.3 

Trade .... 

4.071 .0 

3 , 977-7 

Social welfare 

843.1 

976.7 

National defence 

816.6 

1,008.2 

Transport and commun- 
ications 

586.0 

747-1 

Construction . 

371-5 

.476-7 

Administration 

615-4 

796.7 

Capital account 

772.6 

1,704.9 

of which: 

Mines .... 

124. 1 

173-5 

Industry 

122.3 

504-6 

Transport and commun- 
ications 

138.4 

234-1 

Agriculture 

150.6 

374-8 

Administration 

237.2 

417-9 

Investments . 

20.2 

290.8 

Debts .... 

366.9 

450.1 

Contributions 

20.5 

20.5 

Loans and advances 

47-0 

88.0 

Savings .... 

29-3 

30.2 

Total . 

13.064.3 

17.317-7 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 
(U.S. $ million at December 31st) 



1970 

1971 

1 

1972 

1 

1973 

1 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold 

62.7 

23-5 

12.2 

8.4 

8.6 

8.2 

S.i 

Lmi- Special Drawing Rights . 

— 


6.1 

11-7 

11-7 

9-4 

8.8 

Foreign e.xchange* .... 

31-4 

48.8 

34-1 

80 . 2 

170.7 

123-4 

109-5 

Total .... 

94-1 

72-3 

mm 

100.3 

I9I ,0 

I4I .0 

126.4 


August 31 sf, 1977 : Total reserves $97.7 million. 

* In February 1970 the Union Bank of Burma assumed control of the foreign assets of all banks and the small holdings 
of the insurance board. 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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Statistical Survey 


COST OF LIVING 


(Consumer Price Index for Rangoon. Base: 1970=100) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Food .... 

no. 9 

113.6 

107.9 

102.4 

114.8 

150.0 

187.4 

254-4 

299.7 

Fuel and light 

. 98.3 

98.3 . 

98.7 

lOI.I 

102.2 

108.9 

175-8 

196.3 

292.1 

Clothing 

99.2 

II 3-3 

94-7 

102.3 

100.0 

108.1 

132-7 

157-4 

226.8 

Rent and repairs . 

96.6 

102.3 

100.3 

104.0 

90.1 

102.0 

124.8 

155-7 

188.7 

All Items 

103.9 

no. I 

104.3 

102.2 j 

1 

109.9 

135-8 

172.4 

226.9 

277.7 

1 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 

(million kyats at current prices, 12 months ending September 30th) 
Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product 



1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1 

1974/75*’ 

1975/76* 

Final consumption expenditure 

Increase in stocks . ' . . 

Gross fixed capital formation . 

Total Domestic Expenditure 
Exports of goods and services . . . | 

Less Imports of goods and services . . j 

G.D.P. IN Purchasers’ Values . j 


■ 1 

10,493 

155 

I, III 

12,847 

352 

1,146 

17,700 

475 

1,267 

21,510 

597 

1,868 

10,705 

584 

852 

11,029 

664 

921 

11,759 

680 

704 

14,345 

930 

575 

19.442 

899 

1,016 

23.973 

1,164 

1,620 

10,437 

10,772 

11-735 

14,700 

19,325 

23,519 


* April to March. 

Source: Report to the Pyithu Hluttaw, igyjIyS. 


Cost-structure of the Gross Domestic Product 



’ 1967/68 

1968/69 

1969/70 

1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73* 

Compensation of employees 

Operating surplus . . . ... 

3.938 

3.867 

4,167 

4,131 

4,202 

4.373 

4.364 

4.334 

4-898 

4,031 

5,156 
- 4.761 

Domestic Factor Incomes . 
Consumption of fixed capital . 

7.805 

678 

8,298 

698 

8-575 

711 

8,698 

729 

8,929 

810 

9,917 

798 

G.D.P. AT Factor Cost 

Indirect taxes, less subsidies . 

8,483 

858 

8,996 

gig 

9,286 

974 

9,427 

1,010 

9-739 

1.033 

10,715 

1,109 

G.D.P. IN Purchasers' Values 

9,341 

9,915 

10,260 

10.437 

10,772 

11,824 


* Provisional figures. Revised total for G.D.P. is 11,735 million kyats 

































BURMA Statistical Survey 

Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity 


(at constant 1969/70 prices) 



1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Agriculture (excl. livestock) and hunting 

3,022.8 

2,962.8 

3.121.9 

3,287:0 

Forestry and logging ..... 

236.0 

272.0 

262.7 

281.9 

Livestock and fishing ..... 

802.3 

794.0 

833-9 

864.0 

Mining and quarrying .... 

120.0 

117.4 

122. r 

160.5 

Manufacturing ...... 

1,054 • I 

1,098.3 

1,189.2 

1.315-6 

Electricity ...... 

88.7 

88.7 

92 . 1 

103.0 

Construction ...... 

187-5 

191-3 

199. 1 

208.3 

Wholesale and retail trade .... 

2,662.9 

2,760.2 

2,883.0 

3.038.7 

Transport, storage and communications 

592.9 

613.0 

626.6 

645-7 

Finance and insurance .... 

189.3 

203.0 

145-4 

170.7 

Government services ..... 

1 . 037-9 

1,147.0 

1,284.8 

1.367-7 

Other producers and services* 

821.8 

840.0 

859.0 

878.4 

Total ..... 

10,811 .7 

11,087.6 

11,619.8 

12,321 .2 


* Including gas, water, hotels, restaurants, owner-occupied dwellings, real estate and business 
services, and community, social and personal services. 


Source: Report to the Pyithu Hluttaw, 1977/78. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. .... 

152. 1 

200.7 

162.3 

172. I 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. .... 

—206.8 

- 233-8 

-249-3 

— 210.0 

Trade Balance ..... 

- 54-7 

- 33-1 

-86.9 

- 37-9 

Exports of services ..... 

16.5 

33-3 

29-5 

30.1 

Imports of services ..... 

—38-9 

— 21.9 

—38.9 

-38.7 

Balance on Goods and Services . 

- 77-1 

—21.6 

-96.3 

—46-5 

Unrequited transfers (net) .... 

17.6 

14-5 

16.8 

16.2 

Balance on Current Account 

- 59-6 

- 7-1 

- 79-5 

—30.2 

Long-term capital (net) .... 

63-7 

40.2 

40.2 

16.5 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

— 1.2 

26.1 

- 7-5 

- 4-7 

Net errors and omissions .... 

31-0 

4.6 

1-9 

5-2 

Total (net monetary movements) . 

33-9 

63-7 

— 44-9 

-13-3 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(miUion kyats) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. . 

933-3 

866.6 

702.7 

1.047.2 

1.405-5 

1,311.1 

Exports f.o.b. . 

609.6 

654-7 

6g8.6 

958.4 

1,123.6 

1,598.8 



BURMA Statistical Survey 

PRINCIPAL- COMMODITIES ' 

(million kyats, year ending March 31st) 


Imports 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Milk and milk products 

25-3 

33-3 

29.9 

Pharmaceuticals 

31-3 

30-5 

12.7 

Chemicals 

43-3 

61.5 

48.1 

Fertilizers 

5-3 

n.a. 

9-5 

Cotton yarn 

49.1 

58.5 

44-2 

Cotton fabrics . 

41.9 

28.4 

20,9 

Fabrics of mixed fibres 

16.9 

21 .6 

0.4 

Crude petroleum 

17.7 

n.a. 


Coal and coke . 

53-6 

92.0 

2.x 

Refined mineral oil . 

Base metals and base metal 

33-1 

13-3 

4-4 

manufactures 

Machinery and non-electric 

134-4 

215.0 

147-9 

transport equipment 

238.8 

454-5 

259.8 

Electric machinery . 

34-3 

78.8 

46.7 

Paper and paper products . 

38.1 

60.4 

38.5 

Rubber manufactures 

27.7 

37-3 

23.1 


Exports 

1974/76 



Rice and rice products 

354-3 

625.0 

729.6 

Other agricultural products 

i7ii.o 

158.9 

146.2 

Teak and hardwood . 

230.8 

281.3 

401.4 

Metals and ores 

80.0 

54-2 

44.9 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
('000 kyats) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia 

55.781 

25.949 

23.952 

China, People’s Repub. 

113.137 

117.834 

63,101 

France 

72,269 

17,166 

15,649 

Germany, Fed. Repub. 

64,787 

89.545 

80,870 

Japan 

313.702 

398,313 

427,056 

Singapore . 

.1 

30.614 

72,749 

90,966 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

China, People’s Repub. 
Denmark 

Germany, Fed. Repub. 
Hong Kong 

Indonesia . . ] 

Japan . . ] 

Pakistan . . [ 

Singapore . . ’ 

United Kingdom . 

223,144 

36.337 

38,741 

69,058 

137,356 

107,979 

36,604 

65,241 

38,030 

105,506 

18,653 

28,922 

50,802 

80,047 

138,586 

38,956 

152,906 

157,820 

1,514 

31,280 

53.325 

67,863 

264,717 

134,221 

15,786 

397.224 

40,972 


TOURISM 



1973 

1974 

— 

1976 

Number of visitors . 

16,448 

15,637 


18,281 


TRANSPORT 

road TRAFFIC 
(’000 vehicles in use) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 


Passenger cars .... 
Commercial vehicles . 

31.0 

33-4 

31-7 

34-3 

36.3 

39.3 

37 -r 

39-8 

37-8 

40.5 
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EAILWAYS (Burma Railways Board) 
(million) 


Statistical Survey 



1973/74! 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Net ton-kilometres , 

2 II 

405 

388 

394 

Passenger-kilometres 

1.453 

3.185 

3.468 

2,781 


* Twelve months beginning October ist. f Six months .only. 


INLAND WATER TRANSPORT BOARD INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING* 

(million) ('ooo metric tons) 



1974/75 

1 

1975/76 

, 

1976/77 




Passengers . 


9-4 

II. 9 

Freight loaded . . j 

505 

558 i 

744 

Freight tons . . ^ 


1 

o.g 

Freight unloaded . . ^ 

683 1 

484 

1 

516 


* Twelve months beginning October ist. 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(Burma Ainvays Corporation) 



1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Passenger miles . 

116,637 

111,164 

115.834 

Freight tons (’000) 

3-3 

3-2 

3-6 


EDUCATION 

(1976/77)* 



Institutions 

Teachers 

Pupils and 
Students, 

Primary Schools ..... 

21,599 

79.653 

3,686,773 

Middle Schools ..... 

1,242 

19.567 

812,222 

High Schools ..... 

581 

9.794 

226,676 

Vocational Schools .... 

51 

714 

8,141 

Agricultural and Technical Institutes 

7 

125 

3.442 

Universities and Colleges .... 

19 

3.194 

8 r ,539 


* Provisional. 


Source (unless othenvise stated): Central Statistical Organization, Rangoon. 

























BURMA 


The Constitution 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The constitution came into force on January 3rd, 1974. 
followung a national referendum held in December 1973. 
It is the basic law of the State. A summary of the main 
provisions follows: 

General Principles 

The Socialist Republic of the Union of Burma is a 
sovereign, independent, socialist state. There shall be only 
one political party, the Burma Socialist Programme Party. 
Sovereign power rests with the people as represented by 
the People’s Assembly. The State is the ultimate owner of 
all natural resources and shall exploit them in the interests 
of the people. The means of production shall be national- 
ized. National groups shall have the right to practise their 
religion and culture freely within the law and the national 
interest. The State shall follow an independent and 
peaceful foreign policy. 

State Organs 

The structure of the State is based on a system of local 
autonomy under central leadership. Government operates 
at four levels of administration: wards or village tracts, 
townships, states or divisions and at national level. 

People’s Assembly 

A unicameral legislature, the highest organ of State 
power, it exercises sovereign power on behalf of the people. 
It is elected directly by secret ballot for a term of four 
years. Regular sessions take place twice a year, the inter- 
vening period being no more than eight months. The 
People’s Assembly may be dissolved if three-quarters of 
its members agree to it. It may delegate executive and 
judicial power to central and local state organs. It has the 
power to enact economic legislation, declare war and peace 
and the right to call referenda. It may constitute com- 
mittees and commissions and invest them with powers and 
duties. Under certain circumstances the People’s Assembly 
may dissolve the People’s Councils. 

Council of State 

The Council of State is composed of 28 members in- 
cluding one representative from each of the 14 states and 
divisions, elected by the People’s Assembly from its 
members. The Council of State elects a chairman from its 
members who is President of the Union and represents 
the State. The term of ofiice of the Council and the Presi- 
dent is the same as that of the People’s Assembly. The 
Council of State is vested with executive power to carry 
out the Constitution. It has the power to convene the 
People’s Assembly in consultation with the panel of 
Chairmen of the Assembly. It interprets and promulgates 
legislation, makes decisions concerning diplomatic relations, 
international treaties and agreements. It is responsible for 
tlie appointment of the heads of the bodies of the public 
services. The Council of State has the power to grant 
pardons and amnesties. It may make orders with the force 
of law between sessions of the People’s Assembly, and may 
order military action in defence of the State, declare a 
state of emergency and martial law subject to the sub- 
sequent approval of the People’s Assembly. 

Council of Ministers 

The highest organ of public administration, elected by 
the People’s Assembly from a list of candidates submitted 
b}’ the Council of State. Its tenn of office is the same as 


that of the People’s Assembly. The Prime Minister is 
elected by the Council of Ministers from among its mem- 
bers. It is responsible for the management of public 
administration and drafting economic measures and sub- 
mitting them to the People’s Assembly for enactment. 

Council of People’s Justices 

The highest judicial organ. Elected by the People’s 
Assembly from a list of its members submitted by the 
Council of State. Its term of office is the same as that of 
the People’s Assembly. The People’s Councils form judges’ 
Committees at local levels. 

Council of People’s Attorneys 

Elected by the People’s Assembly from a list of members 
Submitted by the Council of State. Its term of office is the 
same as that of the People’s Assembly. It is responsible to 
the People’s Assembly for directing state, divisional and 
township law officers, protecting the rights of the people 
and supervising the central and local organs of state power. 

Council of People’s Inspectors 

Elected by the People’s Assembly from a list of candi- 
dates submitted by the Council of State. Its term of office 
IS the saine as that of the People’s Assembly. It is respon- 
sible to the People’s Assembly for the inspection of the 
activities of the local organs of state power, ministries and 
PV There are also local inspectorates at each 

administrative level, responsible to the People’s Council 


People’s Councils 

th office of the People’s Councils is the same as 

They are elected at different 
economic and ^^0 responsible for local 

administration nf'fn public administration, the 

the maintenancp justice, local security, defence and 
Su^ns eleeffi L order. Each of the Peoples 

decisions The Pvon committee to implement its 

man and a Secretary from^^onn^r® ^ 

the Chairman o wlio are also 

coLerSd the People’s Council 

Fundamental Rights and Duties of Citizens 

All citizens are equal before* • 

religion, sex or other dist.W ■ irrespective of race, 

right to enjoy thrw&r-'°dr®^®"y the 

to" settle in^where if tie 

medical treatment educatiof to law, to 

Freedom of thought conscienn ’^^^t and recreation, 
subject to the law and the ilt expression are upheld 
citizens are bound to alsffn"^" ®tate security. All 
sovereignty and security of the undermining the 

system. ^ “® ^tate and the socialist 

Electoral System 

All citizens over 18 veari 

whose parents are both citiron ® entitled to vote. Those 
office having attained the stand for election to 

Township Councils), 24 years” /-if (Village and 

Councils), z8 years (PeoT^B’e * a D ivisional 
religious orders and others Members of 

hibited from voting or standing'ff^*^®'^ P™" 
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The Government, Parliament, Political Parly, Diplomatic Representation 


THE GOVERNMENT 

{December 1977) 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: U Ne Win. 


COUNCIL OF STATE 


Chairman: U Ne Win. 
Secretary: Gen. San Yu. 

Members: 

U Lwix 

U Maung Lwin 
U Kyaw Sein 
U Khen Za Mung 
U Khin Maung 
U Soe Hlaing 
Sao Ohn Hnya 
U Tin Thein 
U Ding Ra Tang 
U Ba Nyein 
C ol. Min Thein 
D r. Maung Maung 
D r. Maung Lwin 


Mahn San Myat Shwe 
U Hla Tun Pru 
D r. Hla Han 
U Tha Din 
U Thaung Kyi 
U Thaung Tin 
U Thaung Dan 
D r. Thein Aung 
Thankin Aung Mi.n 
U Sein Win 
U Saw Onn 
U Maung Maung Kha 
U Kin Maung 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
Prime Minister: U Maung IMaung Kha. 


Minister for Planning and Finance: (vacant). 

Minister for Home and Religious Affairs: Col. Seen Lwin. 
Ministers for Industry: Col. Tint Swe, Col. I^Iaung Cho. 
Minister for Mines and Labour: (vacant). 

Minister for Construction: U Htin Kyaw. 

Minister for Transport and Communications: (vacant). 
Minister of Health and Information: U Kyi Maung. 
Minister for Education: Dr. Khin Maung Win. 

Minister for Defence: Gen. Kyaw Htin. 

Minister for Agriculture and Forests: U Ye Goung. 
Minister for Trade: U Hla Aye. 

Minister for Social Welfare: U Van Kulh. 

Minister for Culture: U Aye Maung. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs: U Hla Phone. 

Minister for Co-operatives: U Tun Tin. 


PARLIAMENT 


PyiTHU HLUTTAW 

Following national elections early in 1974, the first 
inaugural session of the Pyithu Hluttaw (People’s 


.Assembly) was convened on .>farch 2nd, 1974. Se.ssions are 
presided over by the members of a panel of chairmen in 
rotation . 


POLITICAL PARTY 


Burma Socialist Programme Party (BSPP) {Lanzin Party): 
Rangoon; f. 1962; the only recognized political party; 
set up by the Revolutionary Council to implement its 
policies: consists of cadres as a nucleus for the new 
National Party; 181,617 iuR mems.; pubis. Lanzin 


Thadin {Party News) (twice a month), Party Affairs 
fournal (monthly). International .dffairs Journal 
(monthly); Chair. U Ne Win; Gen. Sec. Gen. Sa.v Yu; 
Joint Gen. Sec. U Thau.ng Kyi. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES .ACCREDITED TO BURMA 
(Rangoon unless otherwise stated) 


Afghanistan: New Delhi, India. 

Australia: S8 Strand Rd.; Ambassador: J. L. Lavett. 
Austria: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Bangladesh: 106-108 Pansodan St.; Ambassador: Sayyid 
-Anwaral Karim (also accred. to Thailand and N’iet- 
Nam) . 

Belgium: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Bulgaria: Dacca, Bangladesh. 

China, People’s Republic: i Pyidaungsu Yciktha Rd.; 
■Ambassador: Yeh Cheng-chang. 


Czechoslovakia: 326 Prome Rd.; Ambassador: Ladislav 
Jet.mar (also accred. to Singapore). 

Denmark: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Egypt; Si Pyidaungsu A'eiktha Rd.; Ambassador: 
E, H. Kamel. 

Finland: Jakarta. Indonc'ia. 

France: Ambassador: {vacant). 

German Dcmocralic Republic: Oo Golden Valley; .-imbas- 
sador: Siegfried Kuhnel. 
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Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion, The Press 


Germany, Federal Republic: 32 Natmauk Rd., P.O.B. 12; 

Ambassador: Dr. Hans Ferdinand Linsser. 

Greece: New Delhi, India. 

Hungary: 84 laya Rd.; Ambassador: Dr. Ferenc Turc. 

India: 545-547 Merchant St.; Ambassador: N. P. Alex- 
ander. 

Indonesia: 100 (Ka) Pyidaungsu Yeiktha Rd.; A}>ibassador: 

Soeria Atmadja. 

Iran: New Delhi, India. 

Iraq: New Delhi, India. 

Israel: 49 Prome Rd.; Ambassador: Shmuel Ov’.nat. 

Italy: 3 Lewis Rd.; Ambassador: Dr. Francesco Bellelli. 
Japan: 100 Natmauk Rd.; Ambassador : Takeo Arita. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: 30 Tank , Rd.; 

Ambassador : Ma Jang Chol. 

Korea, Republic: 591 Prome Rd.; Ambassador: Jin Sang 
An. 

Laos: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Malaysia: 65 Windsor Rd.; Ambassador: Mohd. Hussein 
Kasim. 

Mongolia: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Nepal: 16 Nat. Mauk Yeiktha Rd.; Ambassador: (vacant) 
(also accred. to Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia and Singa- 
pore). 

Netherlands: New Delhi, India. 

New Zealand : Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 


Nigeria: New Delhi, India. 

Norway: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Pakistan: 18 Windsor Rd.; Ambassador: Hafeez-Ur 
Rahman (also accred. to Singapore). 

Philippines: iia Windemere Rd.; Charge d'AJfaires: Dr. 

. Jos6 V. Dizon. 

Poland: Dacca, Bangladesh. 

Romania: 71 Mission Rd.; Ambassador: Nicolae 
Gavrilescu. 

Singapore: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Spain: New Delhi, India. 

Sri Lanka: 34 Fra.scr Rd.; Ambassador : H. R. Premaratne 
(also accred. to Laos). 

Sweden: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Switzerland: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Thailand: 91 Prome Rd.; Ambassador: Sriong Tman- 

GRAKSAT. 

Turkey: New Delhi, India. 

U.S.S.R.: 52 Prome Rd.; Ambassador: Alexei I. Yeliza- 

VETIN. 

United Kingdom; 80 Strand Rd., P.O.B. 638; Ambassador: 
C. L. Booth. 

U.S.A.: 581 Merchant St.; Ambassador : David L. Osborn. 

Viet-Nam; 40 Komin Kochin Rd.; Charge d' Affaires: Vo 
Xuan Ang. ^ 

Yugoslavia: 39 Windsor Rd.; Ambassador: Azem Zdlficari 
(also accred. to Laos and Thailand). 

(Kampuchea), Canada, Cuba, Mauritania, Mexico 


Burma also has diplomatic relations with Albania, Algeria, Cambodia 
and Zaire. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

A new judicial structure .was established in March 1974. 
Its highest organ, composed of members of the People’s 
Assembly, is the Council of People’s Justices. This Council, 
with three members of it selected for each occasion, serves 
as the central Court of Justice. 

Chairman: U Aung Pe. 

Below this Council are the state, divisional, township, 
ward and village tract courts formed with members of 
local People’s Councils. 


RELIGION 

every'^citizen^ practice is guaranteed for 

Shistr ° P®" the population are 

'*”THOHS“’°Mahn'®'’r 1 ^^” Soon : Mgr. Gabriel 

''''I'W.hop'. House, eS, 

pyi^.uu..u 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

Daily newspaper readership in 1977 was estimated at 
820,000. 

Botataung {Vanguard Daily): Rangoon; f. 1958; Burmese; 
nationalized: Editor U Htein Lin; circ. 75,000, 

Guardian: 392 Merchant St., Rangoon; f. 1956; national- 
ized 1964; English; Editor-in-Chief U Ba Kyaw; circ, 

17.500- 

Hanthawaddy: 96 Aung San St., Mandalay; f. 1897; 
Burmese; nationalized 1969; Editor U Win Tin; circ. 
22,000. 

Kyemon (Mirror): 77 52nd St., Dazungelong P.O., P.O.B. 
S19, Rangoon; f. 1951; Burmese; nationalized ;Editor 
U Thaunc; circ. 51.000. 


1903; JBurmese and English - 

Editor U Hla Myaing- ch^ °®cial newspaper; 1 

Myanma Alin (New Lieht 'nf r 

Rd.. Rangoon; f ilr. ^8 Komin Ko 

Editor U Soe Maung- circ "^tionalized ] 

Rangoon Daily: Rangoon- f 

circ. 21,000. ’ ■ Editor U Yu Ma 

Working People’s Daily: 212 tu ^ 

Editor U Than Saw; circ 21 000 

PERIODICAT 

DoKyaungTha:i 84 32ndSt 

Press; monthly; circ. 20,000 ^“blr. Myaw: 

Forward: 22/24 Pansodan’st i?. 

English editions; publishpii’ Burmese 

Broadcasting Department- Information 
’ "monthly; circ. 58,000. 



The Press, Publishers, Radio, Finance, Trade and Industry 


BURMA 

Gita Padetha: Kangoon; journal of Burma Music Council; 
circ. 10,000. 

Guardian Magazine: 392 Merchant St., Rangoon; f. 1953; 

nationalized 1964; English literary magazine; monthly. 
Myawaddy Magazine: 184 32nd St., Rangoon; f. 1952; Bur- 
mese; literary magazine; monthly. 

Pyinnya Lawka Journal: 529 Merchant St., Rangoon; 
Publr. Sarpay Beikman Management Board; quarterly; 
circ. 18,000. 

Shay Saung Lu-nge: 184 32nd St., Rangoon; Publr. 
Myawaddy Press; circ. 5,000. 

Shu Ma Wa Magazine: 146 Western Wing, Bogyoke 
Market, Rangoon; Burmese; literary; monthly'. 

Shwe Thwe: 529 Merchant St., Rangoon; Publr. Sarpay 
Beikman Management Board; weekly; circ. 90,000. 
Teza: 184 32nd St., Rangoon; Publr. Myawaddy Press; 
monthly; circ. 60,100. 

Thuta Padetha Series: 529 Merchant St., Rangoon; Publr, 
Sarpay Beikman Management Board; quarterly; circ. 
18,000. 

Thwe/Thauk Magazine: 185 48th St., Rangoon; f. 1946; 
Burmese; literary; monthly. 

Press Agency 

News Agency of Burma: 212 Theinbyu St., Rangoon; 
f 1963; Government sponsored; Chief Editors U Hla 
Tun, U Lun Aung. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy): 
Building 215, Room 28, Yankin, Rangoon; Representa- 
tive U Tin Aye. 

Associated Press (AP) (U.S.A.): 283 U Wisara Rd., 
Rangoon; Representative U Sein Win. 

Hsinhua (People's Republic of China): 67 Prome Rd., 
Rangoon; Representative Li Ching-Lin. 

Reuters (United Kingdom): 162 Phayre St., Rangoon; 
Representative U Zaw Win. 

Tass (U.S.S.R.): 40/3 Lewis Rd., Rangoon; Representative 
N. Nobokov. 

United Press International (UPl) (U.S.A.): 55 Kalagar St., 
Kemmendine, Rangoon; Representative U Mau.vg 
Chit Tun. 


PUBLISHERS 

Hanthawaddy Press: Bo Aung Gyaw St. 157, Rangoon; 
f. 1889: general publisher of books and journals; Man. 
Editor U Zaw Win. 

Knowledge Publishing House: 130 Bogyoke St., Rangoon; 
travel, fiction, religious and political books and 
directories. 

Kyipwaye Press: 84th St., Letsaigan, Mandalay; arts, 
travel, religion, fiction and children's books. 

Myawaddy Press: 184 32nd St., Rangoon; journals and 
magazines; E.xec. Officer U Win.n Maung. 

Sarpay Beikman Management Board: 529 Merchant St., 
Rangoon; f. 1947; Burmese encjxlopaedia, literature, 
fine arts and general; also translations; Chair. U .Mya 
Maung (Deputy Information Minister); \'ice-Chair, 
U Saw Aung. 

Shumawa Press: 14O West Wmg, Bogyoke Market, Ran- 
goon; non-fiction of all kinds. 

Thu Dhama Wadi Press: 55-5C Maung IChine St,, P.O.B. 
419, Rangoon; f. IQ03; religious books; Propr. L' Tin 
Htoo; Man. U Pan .Maung. 


Trade Corporation for Printed Matter and Stationery: 

550-552 Merchant St., Rangoon; books and periodicals 
on all subjects. 

Universities Administration Office: Prome Rd., University 
Post Office, Rangoon; Chief Editor, Translations and 
Publications Dept. U Wun; Man. University Press 
U SoE Myint. 


RADIO 

Burma Broadcasting Service: Prome Rd., Kamajmt P.O., 
Rangoon; f. 1946; broadcasts are made in Burmese, 
.■\rakanese, Mon, Shan, Karen, Chin, Kachin and 
English; staff of 476; Dir.-Gen. U Tin JIau.ng Kyi; 
Dir. U Tin Oo; Technical Dir. U Win Maung. 

There were an estimated 900,000 radio receivers in 1976. 
There is no television service in Burma. 


FINANCE 

All banks in Burma were nationalized in 1963 and 
amalgamated to form the People's Bank of the Union of 
Burma from November 1969. In April 1972 this was 
renamed the Union of Burma Bank. 

Under a law of November 1975 there are four separate 
state-owned banks: the Union of Burma Bank, the Myanma 
Economic Bank, the Mj'anma Foreign Trade Bank and 
the Myanma Agricultural Bank each with its own manage- 
ment board. The Myanma Insurance Corporation was also 
established separately. 

BANKING 

(cap. = capital; dep. = deposits: p.u. = paid up; m. = million; 
Ks. = kyats.) 

Union of Burma Bank: 24/26 Sule Pagoda Rd., Rangoon; 
f. 1976; cap. p.u. Ks. 200 m.; Chair. Dr. Aye Hlai.ng; 
Adviser U Tu Maung. 

Myanma Economic Bank: 1/7 Latha St.. Rangoon; cap. 
Ks. 80m. (1976); provides savings and credit facilities; 
Man. Dir. U Aung Sent. 

Myanma Foreign Trade Bank: 80-S6 Barr St., P.O.B. 203 
Rangoon; f. 1976; cap. Ks. 30m. (1976); handles all 
foreign e.xchange and all international banking trans- 
actions; Man. Dir. U Ko Ko Lay; Gen. Man. U Ten U. 
Myanma Agricultural Bank: 1/7 Latha St., Kangoon; cap. 
Ks 40m.; .Man. Dir. U Ba Sein. 

INSURANCE 

Myanma Insurance Corporation: 163/167 Phayre St . 

Rangoon; Man. Dir. U Ba Sein. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Socialist Economic Planning Committee: Rangoon; f. igb?; 
frames plans for a socialist economy; 10 mem.'.; Chair. 
U Ne Win; Vice-Chair. Gen. San Yu. 

GOVERN.MENT CORPOR.A.TIONS 

Agricultural and Garden Produce Trading Corporation: 

Rangoon. 

Construction Corporation: Rangoon. 

Industrial Planning Corporation: 192 Kaba-Aye Pagoda 
Rd., Rangoon; f. 1952. 

Myanma Export-Import Corporation: Rangoon: Chair. 
U SoE Hlai.ng. 
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Myanma Oil Corporation: 604 Merchant St., P.O.B. 1049, 
Rangoon; formerly Burmah Oil Company; nationalized 
Jan. 1963; Dir.-Gen. May Kyaw Za.. 

No. 1 Mining Corporation: 104 Strand Rd., Rangoon; 
under Ministry of Mines; formerly Myanma Baw- 
dwin Corporation; development of tin, lead, zinc. 

No. 2 Mining Corporation: Rangoon; under Ministry of 
Mines; formerly Myanma Mineral Development 
Corporation; Dir.-Gen. U Bathan Haq. 

Timber Corporation: Rangoon; f. 194S; extraction, pro- 
cessing, and main exporter of Burma teak and other 
timber. 


CO-OPERATIVES 

By the end of 1975 there were 70 township co-operatives, 
23 agricultural producers’ co-operatives, 269 industrial co- 
operatives, 67 village co-operatives, 2,260 consumers' 
co-operatives and 751 co-operative credit societies. 

WORKERS' AND PEASANTS' COUNCILS 

Central People’s Workers’ Council; Rangoon; f. 1968 
to provide organization for self-gov’ernment of workers; 
Chair, (vacant). 

Central People’s Peasants’ Council: Rangoon; f. 1969; 
Chair. U Thaung Kyi; Sec. Lt.-Col. Kyaw Zaw, 

B.A.F. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Burma Railways Board: Head Office: Bogyoke Aung San 
St,, Rangoon, P.O.B. 118; government organization 
which manages State railways; railway mileage (1976) 
was 2,701 track miles; route mileage in 1976 totalled 
1,949; Chair. Col. Sei.y Ya. 

ROADS 

The total length of all-weather motorable roads in 

Burma was ov'er 13,512 miles (21,600 km.) in 1974. 

Road Transport Corporation: Rangoon; f. 1963 to national- 
ize gradually all passenger and freight road transport; 
by 1970/71 operated 18 per cent of trucks and 30 per 
cent of passenger buses in Burma. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

Inland Water Transport Corporation: 50 Pansodan St., Ran- 
goon; state-owned. Its chief business is the conveyance 


, of rice and rice products from the Irrawaddy Delta 
Stations, grains and pulses, oil cakes, wax and cotton 
bales from up-country and Central Burma to Rangoon 
for export and from Rangoon to up-couhtry for local 
consumption. Passenger launch services , are also 
operated throughout Burma. Chair. U Hla Win; Gen. 
Man. U Maung Maung. 

SHIPPING 

Rangoon is the chief port. Vessels up to 15,000 tons can 
be accommodated. 

Burma Ports Corporation: P.O.B. i, Pansodan St., Ran- 
goon; Chair, (vacant); services: general port and 
harbour duties; fleet; 9 vessels totalling 4,700 tons 
gross and 20 smaller craft. 

Burma Five Star Line Corporation: 132-136 Theinbyu Rd., 
Rangoon; f. 1959; 14 coastal and ocean-going vessels; 
cargo services to Europe and Japan; Man. Dir. Col. 
Khin Ohn. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Mingaladon Airport, near Rangoon, is equipped to 
international standards. 

Burma Airways Corporation (BAG): 104 Strand Rd„ 
Rangoon; f. 1948; internal network centred on Ran- 
goon; services to 34 stations; external services to 
^dia, Nepal, Singapore and Thailand; services to 
Bangladesh, Cambodia and Hong Kong are currently 
suspended; operated by the Government; Man. Dir. 
U Mating Maung Nyu.nt; Operations Man. Thaw Na; 
fleet of 2 F-28, 7 F-27, 5 Twin Otter. 

Burma is also served by KLM and Thai Airways. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

*^”Resear^'"^r*'^>^f*’’'® Energy Centro: ICanbe Applied 
fosf Office, Rangoon; f. 

nucfear nuclear mineralogical research; 

nuc eonir^rx J^diation protection research; 
nucleomc instrumentation; Chair. Dr. Mehm Thet San. 


UNIVERSITIES 

^"^Mandflay"” 4 o"o?ea&r“"'*®'®^' University Estat 
Art. c - 7.000 students.. 

: University Estat' 

7,000 students. ^ Office; c. 430 teachers. 
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Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Burundi lies on Lake Tanganyika in 
central Africa, a little south of the Equator. Rwanda is to 
the north, Tanzania to the south and east and Zaire to the 
west. The climate is tropical with an irregular rainfall. 
The official languages are French and Kirundi; and Swahili 
is used in addition to French in commercial circles. 
Religious beliefs are African and animistic but missions 
have converted more than half the population to Roman 
Catholicism. The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) 
consists of a white diagonal cross on a background of 
red and green, with a white circle containing three green- 
edged red stars in the centre. The capital is Bujumbura. 

Recent History 

Before independence Burundi formed part of the 
Belgian-administered UN Trust Territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi, which was itself formerly part of German East 
Africa. Internal self-government was granted in January 
1962, following elections to a new National Assembly in 
September 1961, and full independence in July 1962, when 
the two parts of the Trust Territory became separate 
states. Burundi continued to be linked to Rwanda in a 
customs and monetary union, until the agreements were 
terminated in January 1964. In July 1966 Mwambutsa IV, 
King since 1915, was deposed by his son Charles, with the 
help of a group of army officers, and the constitution 
suspended. In November 1966, Charles, now Mwami (King) 
Ntare \', was himself deposed by his Prime Minister, Cap- 
tain (later Lieut. -Gen.) Michel Micombero, who declared 
Burundi a republic. Agreement on a settlement of the long 
dispute with Rwanda, during which armed refugees from 
both countries had clashed, was reached in March 1967 
with the mediation of President Mobutu of Congo-Kinsbasa 
(now Zaire). 

Micombero’s rule confirmed the long established domi- 
nance of the Tutsi tribe dlite over the Hutu tribe who form 
the majority of the population. Several alleged plots 
against the Government in 1969 and 1971 were followed 
in 1972 by an abortive coup during which Ntare V was 
killed. The Hutus were held responsible for the attempted 
coup and this sen’ed as an excuse for the Tutsis to conduct 
a series of large-scale mas.sacres of the rival tribe. Many' 
Hutus fled to neighbouring countries and repression of the 
tribe continued. 

In 1972 Micombero began a prolonged restructuring of 
the e.xecutive which resulted in 1973 in an appointed 
seven-man Presidential Bureau, with Micombero holding 
the dual office of President and Prime Minister. A new 
republican constitution was introduced in July 1974 which 
vested sovereignty in UPRONA (Unity and National 
Progress), the sole legal political party in Burundi. The 
President was elected Secretary’ General of the party and 
re-elected for a seven-y'car presidential term. 

On November ist, 1976, an army' coup deposed Micom- 
bero. Lieut. -Col. (from 1977 Col.) Jean-Baptistc Bagaza 
was appointed President by’ the Supreme Revolutionary 


Council (composed of army officers), and a new Council of 
Ministers formed. 

The Prime Minister, Lieut.-Col Edouard (Ndugu) 
Nzambimana, announced in mid-1977 the military’ rulers' 
intention to hand over power to a civilian government in 
1981. 

Government 

Executive power is ostensibly in the hands of a Council 
of Ministers, which, according to the Constitution, is 
directly responsible for its policy’ to UPRON.A., the sole 
legal political party’. Policy issues are also under the direc- 
tion of the Supreme Council of the Republic (Supreme 
Revolutionary' Council) which is entirely’ composed of 
army officers. There are eight prov’inces, administered 
by military governors, each of which is divided into dis- 
tricts and further sub-divided into communes. 

Defence 

The army was merged with the police force in 1967 and 
total armed strength in 1977 was about 7,000 men. Defence 
expenditure in 1975 amounted to 23 per cent of the 
national budget, compared with 13.2 per cent in 1971. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is based almost entirely’ on agriculture, 
the main subsistence crops being cassava and sweet 
potatoes and the main cash crops coffee and cotton. Coffee 
is Burundi's principal export and accounted for 89.4 per 
cent of earnings in 1976, the main customer being the 
U.S. A. Tea is being developed and the Government planned 
to raise output to around 7,000 tons by’ 1978, by’ which 
time six to eight tea processing factories were to be built. 
The EEC countries, in particular Belgium, Luxembourg. 
France and Federal Germany, are among the main trading 
partners, but continue to provide more imports than they’ 
take e.xports. Inflation seriously affected the economy’ in 
1975. Imports rose substantially’ whilst coffee production 
was disappointing and exports fell. In May 1976 the 
Burundi franc was devalued by’ 12.5 per cent. 

The mining industry is based on the production of small 
amounts of gold, bastnaesite and cassiterite (a tin-bearing 
mineral). Tungsten and tantalum are also mined. Important 
deposits of nickel and uranium are being surveyed, and oil 
has been detected in the Ruzizi valley. .Manufacturing 
industry' is, however, still in its infancy, accounting for less 
than one-tenth of Gross Domestic Product, and many 
industrial and consumer goods have to be imported. In 
September 1976 Burundi established, with Zaire and 
Rwanda, the Economic Community of the Great Lakes 
Countries (CEPGL) and in 1974 trade agreements with 
EEC. through the .ACP (.-Vfrican. Caribbean and Pacific) 
countries, were reached. 

Most foreign aid to Burundi comes from Belgium, 
France and Federal Germany and through the EEC's 
European Development Fund. In 1974 .-Mrican 

Development Fund and Development Bank both made 
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substantial development loans to Burundi, and in 1977 
Burundi signed a $4 million loan agreement with the 
Arab Bank for Eeonomic Development to finance a 
sewerage and drainage project in Bujumbura. 

Transport and Communications 

There are no railways in Burundi. Roads extend for 
about 3,000 km., of which 570 km. are national highways. 
With the help of loans from the People’s Republic of 
China and the African Development Bank, improvements 
are progressing on the main roads linking Bujumbura and 
Gitega, and Bujumbura and Kayanza. It is also planned to 
extend the Bujumbura-Mutambara highway south to the 
Tanzania border, and to build a highway west from the 
capital to Rwanda and Zaire via Cibitoke and Changugu. 
There is passenger and freight traffic on Lake Tanganyika 
with Bujumbura as the main port handling about 130,000 
metric tons of goods yearly and an international airport 
at Bujumbura equipped to take large jet aircraft. 

Social Welfare 

Wage-earners are protected by insurance against acci- 
dents and occupational diseases and can draw on a pension 
fund. Medical facilities are, however, very limited. In 1972 
Burundi had 4,221 hospital beds, (one for every Soo in- 
habitants) and in 1973 there were only 74 physicians in 
the whole country. 

Education 

Education is free but since 1972 its budget allocation 
has been severely reduced. Burundi receives educational 
aid from UNDP, UNICEF and France. French is the 
language of instruction in the secondary schools and 
Kirundi in primary schools. In 1974 there were 127,176 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

pupils in primary schools, 4,517 in secondary, and 4,385 
student teachers. There is a university with three faculties 
at Bujumbura. 

Tourism 

Tourism is relatively undeveloped but the Government 
plans to encourage visitors, and in 1977 a hotel complex 
was built on the shores of Lake Tanganyika. 

Visas arc not required to visit Burundi by citizens of 
Tanzania and Uganda. 

Sport 

Sport is very popular, the chief sport being football. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 4th (Ascension), 
May 15th (Whit Monday), July ist (Independence Day), 
August 15th (Assumption), September iSth (Victory of 
UPRONA Party), October 13th (Murder of Hero of the 
State Rwagasore), November ist (All Saints’).' November 
28th (Republic Day), December 25th (Christmas). 

1979 : January 1st (New Year’s Day), April i6th (Easter 
Monday). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centimes=i Burundi franc. 

Exchange rates (December 1977) • 
sterling= 164.8 francs; 

U.S. 51=90.0 francs. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA and 


Area 

I Population (1976 es 

timates) ■ • 

Total 

Bujumbura 

(capital) 

Gitega 

27,834 sq. km.* 

3,817.200 

157,100 

15,000 


* 10,747 square miles. 


POPULATION 

ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 


(1965 estimates) 


Traditional agriculture 

Fishing . ■ • . 

1.516.350 

Craftsmen . ' ’ • • 

9,200 

Shopkeepers . ' • ■ 

4.380 

Private sector (modern! 

Public sector . ' • ■ 

Professional . ’ ' • . 

Total active population 

11.250 

. 58.130 

13.980 

1,260 

1.614,550 
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AGRICULTURE 


Staiistical Survey 


PRINCIPAL CROPS , LAND USE, 1975 

{’000 metric tons) (’000 hectares) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat . 

II .0 

13 -I 

4-4 

Maize 

504-4 

491.9 

419-7 

Finger Millet . 

19-5 

24.6 

29-3 

Sorghum 

160.8 

129.3 

119.9 

Rice 

5-6 

7-4 

6-7. 

Potatoes 

238-3 

146.0 

146.0 

Sweet Potatoes 

1,828 . 0 

1,655-0 

t, 425-9 

Cassava (Manioc) 

1,882 .2 

2,128 . 1 

2.494-5 

Dry Beans 

432.6 

459-9 

500.0 

Dry Peas 

25-9 

24-5 

26.9 

Palm Kernels* 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

Groundnuts (in shell) 

26 . 6 

23-7 

21.2 

Cotton (lint) 

1-7 

1-4 

I . I 

Cottonseed 

4-5 

3-8 

3-0 

Coffee 

28.1 

16.9 

21.4 

Tobacco* 

2.0 

1.9 

1.8 

Bananas 

846.0 

897.0 

915-0* 


* FAO estimate. 


Sotii'ccs: Bank of the Republic of Burundi; FAO, 
Production Yearbook. 


Arable Land ..... 

1,558 

Land under Permanent Crops . 

167 

Meadows and Pastures 

418 

Forest ...... 

100 

All other land .... 

322 

Inland Water .... 

218 

Total Area . 

2.783 


LIVESTOCK 

(’000) 



1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Cattle 

784 

Soo 

795 

Sheep 

313 

311 

304 

Goats 

655 

653 

570 

Pigs . 

32 

46 

27 

Poultry 

2,600* 

2,716 

n.a. 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: Ministry of Agriculture and Livestock. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


(FAO estimates, '000 metric tons) 


1 

1974 

! 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal . 

II 


II 

Mutton, lamb and goats' 
meat .... 

3 

1 

3 

3 

Pig meat .... 

2 

2 

3 

Cows’ milk 

48 

47 

50 

Goats' milk 

5 

6 

6 


Source: F.-\ 0 , Production Yearbook. 


FISHING MINING 

(metric tons) (metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Tin 

Bastnaksite 

Traditional Fishing 

1,765 

4,526 

3,694 *972 .... 

I 2 I 

250 

Small-scale Fishing 

3,127 

4.7-16 

7,822 1973 .... 

155 

>51 

Industrial Fishing 

6,21 1 

0,144 

8,717 1974 . ■ . - 

H 3 

263 




1975 .... 

80 

82 

Total 

11,103 

15.416 

20,232 1976 .... 

38 

>39 


Source: Ministry of .Agriculture and Livestock. Soune: Departument dv GtVjlo-ie ft .Mine-. 


INDUSTRY 


j 

1972 

1973 

>97 ( 

i ()75 i 

1 076 

Beer (hectolitres) 

Lemonade (hectolitres) 

Electricity (’000 kAMi.) 

282,444 

35.149 

34.517 

340,363 

31.037 

24,840 

32.323 

j 23 . 5)3 

30'-3233 

2^,2 7 '> 
j 26.116 

4 ‘■'o.-'-oo 
3 l.i 99 

1 27.240 

1 
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FINANCE 


Stutistical Survey 


100 centimes = I Burundi franc. 

Coins: i, 5 and 10 francs. 

Notes: 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 5,000 francs. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling =164.8 francs; U.S. $1=90.0 francs. 

1,000 Burundi francs=;^6 07 =$11. 11. 

Note: The Burundi franc was introduced in May 1964, replacing (at par) the Rwanda-Burundi franc, valued at 2 U.S. cents 
($1 = 50.00 RB francs). This remained the exchange rate until January 1965. Between then and February 1973 the rate was 
$1=87.50 Burundi francs (r franc=i.i43 U.S. cents), despite the devaluation of the U.S. dollar in December 1971. From 
February 1973 to May 1976 the exchange rate was $1 =78.75 Burundi francs (i franc= 1.270 U.S. cents). Since May 1976 the 
rate has been $1=90.00 Burundi francs. In terms of sterling, the official e.xchange rate was £1=210 francs from November 
1967 to August 1971; and £1=228 francs from December 1971 to June 1972. 

BUDGET 


(million Burundi francs) 


Revenue 

1974 

1975 

197'6 

Income Tax . 

Property Tax . 

Other Direct Taxes . 

Customs Duties 

Excise Duties , 

Other Indirect Taxes 
Administrative Receipts . 



620.9 

46.7 

235-4 

1,169.8 

595-7 

149.0 

171-5 

722.0 
. 45-6 

230.1 
1,105.4 

626.3 

151 -5 

173-1 

936.1 

56.6 

237-7 

2,146. 8 

765.7 

183.8 
297-7 

TOTAi . 



2,989.0 


4.624.4 

Expenditure 

1974 

1975 

1976 

General Administration . 
Social Services 

Economic Services . 

Public Debt . 



1.389-3 

797-8 

374-1 

68.3 

1,586.8 

914-8 

401.9 

63.6 

2,219.4 
1,107 .2 

500.7 

195.8 

Total . 



2,629.5 

2,967. 1 

4.023,1 


Sources: Ministry of Finance; Bank of the Republic of Burundi, 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million Burundi francs) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


1974 1 

1 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. . . j 

1 , 993-9 

1,297.8 

i,8So.i 

1,039-4 

1,956.1 

2.131.6 

2.618.9 

1.700.9 

2,738.4 

2,302.0 

2,495-1 

2,443.6 

3,395-6 

2,440.3 

4,855-9 

2,514-7 

*5.027.1 

5.404-0 

1 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(million Burundi francs) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Intermediate Goods 

Capital Goods .... 

Consumer Goods .... 

1.063.8 
516.9 

1.814.9 

1 , 435-4 

1,333-5 

2,086.7 

1,463-4 

1,509,2 

2,054-5 

Total .... 

3.395-6 

4,855-6 

5.027.1 


GO 
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Statistical Survey 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Coffee 



1,963.4 

2,212.8 

4,834.8 

Cotton 



142.4 

57-3 

202.0 

Hides and Skins 



148.3 

59-5 

91-3 

Tea 



71-5 

64.7 

85-9 

Minerals 



36.9 

19.7 

19.2 

Other Products 



77.8 

100.7 

I71 .2 

Total 

• 

• 

2.440.3 

2.514-7 

5 » 404*4 


Sources: Departement des Etudes et Statistiques; Bank of the Republic of Burundi. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million Burundi francs) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Belgium-Luxembourg ..... 

843.8 

1,196.2 

908.2 

France ....... 

359-3 

454-4 

644-3 

Germany, Federal Republic .... 

305-5 

505.0 

534-4 

Italy ........ 

62.4 

152.9 

293-9 

J apan ....... 

169.7 

225.3 

220 . I 

Kenya ....... 

109.9 

130.7 

261.5 

Netherlands ...... 

106.0 

127.2 

304.2 

Tanzania ....... 

51-2 

60.7 

72.9 

United Kingdom ...... 

103.9 

342.8 

I91 .2 

U.S.A 

141-3 

241.7 

242 . 2 

Zaire ........ 

95-0 

74-2 

63-7 

Others ....... 

1,047.6 

L 344-5 

1.290.5 

Total Imports .... 

3.395-6 

4.855 .6 

5.027,1 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Belgium-Luxembourg ..... 

259-9 

94-1 

309-4 

France ....... 

114.7 

157.0 

241.6 

Germany, Federal Republic .... 

582.2 

544-4 

929.8 

Italy ........ 

107.6 

50.6 

117.6 

Netherlands ...... 

174-9 

90.9 

139-3 

United Kingdom ...... 

89.6 

65-9 

234-6 

U.S.A 

721 .6 

1,143.0 

2,364.1 

Others ....... 

389.8 

368. 8 

r, 068.0 

Total Exports .... 

2,440-3 

2.514-7 

5,404.4 


Sources: Departement des Etudes et Statistiques; Bank of the Republic of Burundi. 


TRANSPORT 


ROAD TRAFFIC 



1974 1 

1975 

1976 

Passenger Cars 

Vans 

Lorries . 

-Ml Other Vehicles . 

3.S67 

1,057 

567 

432 

4,299 

1.223 

632 

474 

4.664 

1.425 

697 

534 

Total 

5.923 

6,628 

7,320 


Smucc. l^epartenient dc.s Iinpot.s. 


LAKE TRAFFIC 
(Bujumbura — 'ooo metric tons) 



1 

I 97 -J 

1975 

1976 

Goods: 

j\rTivaIs 

Departures 

113.1 

32.1 

103.4 

31-2 

100.0 

2S.r 



BURUNDI 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution , The Government 


CIVIL AIR TRAFFIC 
(Bujumbura Airport) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Passengers: 


1 


Arrivals 

16,848 

13-582 

14.536 

Departures . 

Freight (metric tons) : 

19.563 

13.939 

15,662 

Arrivals 

681 

643 

802 

Departures . 

529 

431 

439 


Sources: Ministry of Communications and Av'iation; 
Bank of the Republic of Burundi. 


EDUCATION 

(Number of pupils) 


■ 

1972/73 

1973/74 j 

1974/75 1 

1975/76 

Primar}- ....... 

Secondary . . . . . . . 

Technical* ....... 

Teacher training . . 

Institut Universitaire des Sciences pour Educa- 
tionf . . . . . . ■ . 

Universite officielle de Bujumburaf 

Institut National dcs Techniques Admini-stra- 
tivesf . . . . . . . 

135.787 

3.744 

1,428 

3.184 

142 

436 

52 

1 

127,176 

1 4.517 

1,720 1 

4.385 

209 1 

530 

35 

1 

130,048 

6,309 

905 

5,078 

327 

514 

79 

130,046 

7.143 

982 

5.381 

29S 

.649 

! 

' 100 


* From 1974-75 the functions of some of the technical schools were taken over by secondary schools 
t These three institutions amalgamated in September 1973 to form the new Universite du Burundi. ' 
Source: Ministry of Education and Cultural Affairs. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The new republican constitution was introduced on 
July nth, 1974, nearly eight years after the declaration 
of the republic. 

The Party: UPRONA [Parti dc VUnite et du Progres 
National de Burundi) is the sole legal |3olitical party. 
It determines national political orientation and state 
policy and super\-ises the actions of the Government and 
the judiciary. The Secretary-General is elected everj’^ seven 
years by an absolute majority in the national congress of 
the party. He is proposed by the Central Committee. The 
Secretary-General automatically becomes President of the 
Republic and Head of Government. 


office is for seven years and 
forexeciitivp’a^^v dr^vs up legislation and is responsible 
and a state of siege! ^ Proclaim a state of emergency 

laiSt defined as unitary, indivisible, 

adherence to the"uN clarw®a"'rl''l-® Proclaims Burundi’s 
laration nf « t-harter and to the Universal Dec- 
all forms of rari 1 " ^od separate articles outlaw 

all forms of racial or ethnic discrimination. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

President: Col. Jean-Baptiste Bagaea. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

(January 1978) 

Prime Minister and Minister of Planning: Lieut.-Col. 

Edouaud (Ndugu) Nzambimana. 

Minister of Agriculture, Livestock and Rural Development: 

Major Philbert Kavibigi. 

Minister of the Economy and Finance: Dominibue Shira- 

lUAXGA. 

Minister of Justice: Jeak-Baptiste Ma>-wa>'gwari. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and International Co-operation: 

Albert Muganga. 

Minister of National Education: Ladislas Ndaye. 

Minister of Transport and Aviation: Ladislas Barutwax- 

AVO. 

GS ■ ''‘■uure: bmile Mworoha. 


minister of Public Works ami Hn..,.- 

- , . „ ® mousing: Isidore Nvaboya 

Minister of Natural 

Gaspard Kareneo, Mining and Industry 

Minister of Posts ann p.. 

gurutse. ®°'P'nunications: R^imv Nken 

MimsteroJ the Civil Service- n.. .. 

Minister Of Labour and rjcTa; we 

Minister of Information - Capt T Nzeyimana. 

Minister of Youth, Snort Jn Ruhwikira. 



BURUNDI 


Political Paiiy, Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion 


POLITICAL PARTY 


UPRONA {Unite et progres national: Unity and National 
Progress)-, declared sole party by royal decree of 
November 24th, 1966; decree confirmed by republican 
government; Party's charter accepted by the National 
Political Bureau on July 30th, 1970; under the terms 


of the new Constitution of July 1974 the party is the 
arbiter of the nation’s political orientation, being 
responsible for the actions of the Government and of 
the judiciary-. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES accredited TO BURUNDI 
(In Bujumbura unless otherwise stated) 


Auitria: Nairobi, Kenya. 

Belgium: g avenue de I'Industric, B.P. 1920; Ambassador: 

Claude Ruelle (also accred. to Malawi). 

Canada: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Chad: Ambassador: Alphonse Bainaugam. 

China, People’s Republic: B.P. 2550; Ambassador: Chen 
Feng. 

Czechoslovakia: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Denmark: 2 ave. Rwagasore Louis, B.P. 330. 

Egypt: 31 ave. de la Liberte, B.P. 1520; Ambassador: 

Ismail Timmam. 

Ethiopia: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

France: cnr. avenue de I’Uprona and avenue de I’AngoIa, 
B.P. 1790; Ambassador: Rene I^Ioreau. 

Germany, Federal Republic: 22 rue 18 septembre, B.P. 

480; Ambassador: 'Thomas TroEmel. 

Guinea: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Hungary: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

India: Kampala, Uganda. 

Italy: Kampala, Uganda, 

Japan: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Kenya: Lusaka, Zambia. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: B.P. 1620; Ambas- 
sador: Kim Dal Kouk. 

Mali: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Burundi also has diplomatic relations with Algeria, Cambo' 
Mozambique, Oman, Portugal, Romania, Sweden and \'ict-N. 


Netherlands: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Nigeria: Kampala, Uganda. 

Poland: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Rwanda: B.P. 400; Ambassador: Ignace Karuhije. 
Senegal; Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Somalia: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Spain: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Sudan: Kampala, Uganda. 

Switzerland: Nairobi, Kenya. 

Syria: Dar es Salaam. Tanzania. 

Tanzania: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Uganda: Ambassador: Lt. Col. MichaEl Edema O.mbia. 

U.S.S.R.: 9 ave. de TUprona, B.P. 1034; Ambassador; 
D. POJIDAEV. 

United Kingdom: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

U.S.A.: chaussee Prince Rwagasore, B.P. 1720; Ambas- 
sador: David E. M.ark. 

Vatican: i chaussee do Gitega, B.P. 106S; .-tpostolic 
Nuncio: Most Rev. Nicola Rotunno. 

Yugoslavia: Kampala, Uganda 

Zaire: 5 avenue Olsen, B.P. S72; .-Imbassador: Col. Fer- 
dinand Maliba. 

Zambia: Dar es Salaam. Tanzania, 
la (Kampuchea), Cuba, Cyprus, Greece, Libya. Lu.xcmbourg, 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Republican Constitution prescribes a judicial sys- 
tem wherein the Judges are subject to the decisions of 
UPRONA made in the light of the reyolutionarr' concept of 
the law. No appeal is provided for in the case of decisions 
of the Supreme Court. Two new Courts of Appeal are to be 
established at Gitega and Ngozi. 

Supreme Court: Bujumbura; Pres. Pasteur Nzi.naiiora. 
Court of Appeal: Bujumbura; Pres. Fidele Ntirushw.a. 
Tribunals of First Instance: Bujumbura: Pres, .\steke 
BAniu.NVA Tribunals installed already or to be 
installed at Kayanza. Kirundo, Gitega, Ngozi and 
Buriiri 


RELIGION 

AFRICAN RELIGIONS 

Traditional belief is mainly in a God "Imana”. Less than 
40 per cent of the population are followers of traditional 
beliefs. 


CHRISTIANITY 

.More than 60 per cent of the population are Chri.stians. 
mostly Roman Catholics. 

Roman Catholics 

Archbishop of Gitega: .Mo.st Rev. .\ndi;e Makarakiza, 
B.P. I iS, Gitega. 

.\nghcans 

Anglicans number about 50,000 and form part of the 
Province of Uganda. 

Archbishop of Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi and Boga 
(Zaire;: .Most l^cv. Silvano Wani, P.O.B. 14123, 
Kampala, Uganda. 

Bishop of Burundi: Rt. Rev. Y. Nkunzumwa.mi. B.P. 58, 
Ibuye, Ngozi. 

Other Protestants 

There are about 200.000 other Protestants, some 
160.000 of them Pentecostal. 

ISLA.M 

About I per cent of the population is Muslim. 
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BURUNDI 


The Press, Radio, Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism, University 


THE PRESS 

All publications are strictly controlled by the Govern- 
ment. 

NEWSPAPERS 

Burundi Chritien; B.P. 232, Bujumbura; fortnightly news- 
paper; French; published by the Archbishopric of 
Gitega. 

Flash-Infor: Ministry of Information, B.P. 1400, Bujum- 
bura; daily; French. 

Ubumwe: B.P. 1400, Bujurnbura; f. 1972: weekly. 

PERIODICALS 

Bulletin ^conomique ot Financier: monthly: Ministry of 
Economy and Finance, B.P. 482. Bujumbura. 

Ndongozi: B.P. 49, Gitega; Catholic; fortnightly; Kirundi. 


RADIO 

Voix de ia Revolution: B.P. igoo, Bujumbura; government 
station; broadcasts daily programmes in Kirundi. 
Swahili and French; Dir. A. Gahungu. 

There are an estimated 75,000 radio receivers. 


FINANCE 

(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; res. = reserves; dep.= 
deposits; m. = million; amounts in Burundi francs.) 

B.\NKING 

Burundi was one of the 19 founding members of the 
Association of African Central Banks. 

Central Bank ' 

Banque de la R6publique du Burundi : B.P. 705, Bujumbura; 
f. 1964; cap. room. (Dec. 1976); Gov. Elis^e Ntahoni- 
kora; Vice-Gov. Aloys Ntahonkiriye; Dir. Michel 
Mbabarempore; Counsellor-Gen. Pierre Caillat. 


Banque Belgo-Africaine Burundi: 16 blvd. de la Liberty, 
B.P. 585, Bujumbura; f. i960; cap. 36m.; dep. 351.5m. 
(1975): Chair. Robert Desauvage. 

Banque Commerciale du Burundi: Chaussee Prince- Louis- 
Rwagasore. B.P. ggo, Bujumbura; f. 1960; cap. 75m. 
(Dec. 1975); Chair. M. Paquot. 

Banque de Credit de Bujumbura: ave. Patrice Emmery 
Lumumba, B.P. 300, Bujumbura; f. 1964; cap. and 
res. ii6m. {1976); Pres. J. Verdicht; Man. Dir. M. 
Lamein. 

Banque Nationale de Dgvdioppement Economique (BNOE); 

.Bujumbura, B.P. 1620: Man. B. Kamwenubusa. 

Caisse d’Epargne du Burundi: B.P. 615, Bujumbura; f. 
1964: Man. JuLiEN Musaraganyi; Asst. Man. A. 
Jabon. 

INSURANCE 

Compagnic d’Assurances d’Outremer: Bujumbura. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

A National Trade Office was set up in early 1974 by 
President Micombero. It is responsible for the surveillance 
of international commercial operations between the 
Government of Burundi and other States or private 
organizations. Its function is also to ensure the importation 
of necessary materials. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Chambre de Commorco ef de I’lndusfrie du Rwanda el du 
Burundi: P.O.B. 313, Bujumbura; f. 1923; Pres. M. R. 
Leclere; Hon. Sec. M. T. Pojer; 130 mems. 

TRADE UNION 

Union des Travailleurs du Burundi (UTB): Bujumbura; 
sole authorized union for Burundi workers; f. 1967 by 
amalgamation of all previous unions; closely allied 
with UPRONA Party; Sec, -Gen. Pierre-Claver 
Kayonde. 


TRANSPORT 

. RAILWAYS 

Ihere are no railways in Burundi but a rail link with 
lanzama, financed by the World Bank, is likely to be 
position '"'prove Burundi’s at present isolated trade 

ROADS 

1974 there was a 

highways^ ^ of roads, of which 570 km. were national 
inland WATERWAYS 

and*the”OTpI+ principal port on Lake Tanganyika 

S on^hf BurundPs e.xternal trade is depen- 

Tanzania ?nd between Bujumbura and 

.. _ CIVIL AVIATION 

""bura*^” 'lo^T^ Peuple-Murundi. Bujura- 

du Burundi ' Socidte des Transports Adriens 

Kigoma fTan? services to Kigali (Rwanda), 

of 

Air Zaire, Air Franco n 

operate services to Bujumbura'^™”” Airlines and Sabena 


tourism 


Office National du Touriemo. o 

Dir. LiBkR„ NiYONmAGA^f ■ ®''i'''"hura; f. 

University 

University du Burundi- r , 

students. “ ^^J^^bura; T22 , teachers; 
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CAMBODIA 

(KAMPUCHEA) 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

Cambodia, officially known as Democratic Kampuchea, 
occupies part of the Indo-Chinese peninsula in South- 
East Asia. It is bounded by Thailand and Laos to the 
north, \'iet-Kam to the east and by the Gulf of Siam to the 
.south. The climate is tropical. The heaviest rainfall occurs 
in September. The temperature ranges from 2o‘ to 36’c 
(6S° to 97"^?), the av'erage at Phnom-Penh being 27'^c (Sr^r). 
The Khmer language is the official language .spoken by all 
e.\'cept the Vietnamese and Chinese minorities. The prin- 
cipal religion was Theravada Buddhism but reports indi- 
cate that it has been discouraged since 1975. The national 
flag is red with the national "Angkor” symbol in yellow in 
the centre. The capital is Phnom-Penh. 

Recent History 

Cambodia, formerly a monarchy, became a French pro- 
tectorate in the 19th century and was incorporated in 
French Indo-China. In April 1941 Norodom Sihanouk, 
then aged 18, succeeded his grandfather as King. In ilay 
1947 he promulgated a constitution providing for a bi- 
cameral Parliament, ■ including an elected National 
.\ssembly. Cambodia became an Associate State of the 
French Union in November 1949 and fully independent on 
November 9th, 1953. In order to become a political leader. 
King Sihanouk abdicated in March 1955 in favour of his 
father, Norodom Suramarit. Prince Sihanouk, as he 
became, founded a mass movement, the Sanghwn Reasir 
Ntyum (Popular Socialist Community), which won all the 
seats in Assembly elections in 1955, 1958, 1962 and 1966. 
King Suramarit died in April 1960 and Parliament elected 
Prince Sihanouk to become Head of State (without taking 
the title of King) in June i960. 

Prince Sihanouk governed with the assistance of an 
appointed Council of Ministers but also made frequent 
direct appeals to the electorate to bolster his personal 
authority. His government maintained an official policy 
of neutrality, but during the 1960s developed good 
relations with the People’s Republic of China and North 
Viet-Nam, while being highly critical of the United 
States’ role in Asia. From 1964, however, the Prince's 
government was faced with a pro-Communist insurgency 
movement, the Khmers Rouges, which was joined in 1967 
by left-wing elements from the Saugkum. .\lso, it became 
increasingly difficult to i.solate Cambodia from the war in 
^ ict-Nam. Large numbers of North Vietnamese and 
Rational Liberation Front (NLF) troops were on 
Cambodian soil, and Cambodian territory was violated by 
Saigon and U.S. air and ground forces. 

In March 1970 .a coup led by the Prime Minister. Lieut. - 
Gen. (later Marshal) Lon Nol. deposed Sihanouk, The new 
government pledged itself to the removal of foreign 
Communist forces and appealed to the U.S. .A for military 
aid. Sihanouk went into e.xile and formed a Royal Govern- 
ment of National Union of Cambodia (GRUNC), supported 
by the l\htnets Rouges Sihanoukists and the K!:i>:'rs 
^R'uges formed the National United I'ront of Cainborba 


(FUNC). Their combined forces, aided by the NLF and 
North Vietnamese troops, quickly put the new regime in 
jeopardy. In April 1970 a large-scale incursion of South 
Vietnamese and U.S. forces was required to defend Phnom- 
Penh. Two months later U.S. troops withdrew, but bomb- 
ing raids continued until 1973 and U.S. military assistance- 
remained essential to the survival of the Lon Nol regime. 

In October 1970 Marshal Lon Nol proclaimed the Khmer 
Republic and in June 1972, after the promulgation of a 
new constitution, was elected the first President. His 
regime never controlled more than a small fraction of rural 
areas and its hold on the towns was precarious. 

Corruption was rife in both the army and government. 
An American-inspired attempt to broaden the base of 
Lon Nol’s government led to the appointment of opposition 
politicians to high positions in early 1973, but the e.\peri- 
ment collapsed in December when Gen. In Tam, a leading 
opposition figure, resigned as Prime Minister. 

During 1973 an increasing number of foreign states 
recognized GRUNC as the rightful government of 
Cambodia. However, attempts during 1973 and 1974 to 
challenge the credentials of the Khmer Republic delegation 
to the UN narrowly failed. 

In 1974 the republican regime’s control was limited to a 
few urban enclaves, besieged by GRUNC forces, mainly 
Khmers Rouges. Following a new offensive launched in 
Januaiy- 1975, Phnom-Penh was completely isolated and, 
though briefly sustained by American airlifts, fell to the 
Khmers Rouges in April. The GRUNC victory was followed 
by an almost total blackout on information but it became 
clear that the first act of the new government wa.s to 
depopulate the overcrowded cities, including Phnom- 
Penh, and return peasants to the countryside to forestall 
the danger of famine. Prince Sihanouk became Head of 
State again but did not return to Cambodia until Septem- 
ber. 

In December 1975 a congress of FUNC approved a new 
constitution, promulgated in January 1976, which re- 
named the country Democratic Kampuchea. The constitu- 
tion established a republican form of government and a 
250-membcr People’s Repre.scntative .Xs-^cmbly. Elections 
for the .-Vsscmbly were held in March 1976 and in .\pril 
Prince Sihanouk resigned as Head of State and GRUNC 
was dissolved. The .Vssembly elected Khitu Sanijihan, 
formerly Deputy Prime .Mini.ster. to be President of the 
State Presidium (Head of State). .\ new Council of Minis- 
ters wa.s formed in which the Prime Minister was tlic 
little-known Pol Pot. In September 1076 Pol Pot stepped 
down temporarily as Prime .tfinister on grounds of ill- 
health and Nuon Clica, the President of the .\s-ernbl v, 
took over the post. 

During early 1977 there were riinioiir,-- that a po-.ver 
.struggle wa.s taking jilace amongst the Cambodian le.Kier- 
ship The disappc.areance of Hu Nirn, the 1 nic.rm.ation 
Minister, and Toch Phoriin. tin- Mini'-ter of Public Works, 
indicated that they mar’ have b— n involved in an att'-mje 
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CAMBODIA (KAMPUCHEA) 

ted coup in April 1977. However, in September 1977 it 
became clear that Pol Pot was firmly re-established in 
power when he resumed the premiership and went on a 
state visit to Peking. It was revealed that the political 
organization known as .4 nka was the Communist Party of 
Kampuchea and that Pol Pot was Secretary of its Central 
Committee. 

The defeat of the Lon Nol government led to a total 
transformation of Cambodia’s foreign relations. By April 
1975 most foreign diplomatic missions had withdrawn 
their staff from Cambodia and after the fall of Phnom- 
Penh diplomatic activity was conducted with very few 
nations. By December 1977 S4 countries had established 
diplomatic relations with Democratic Kampuchea. Reports 
of mass killings to eliminate opposition since April 1975 
led to widespread condemnation of the new regime by 
nonrcommunist countries. Although the constitution 
emphasizes a non-aligned foreign policy, very close rela- 
tions with the People’s Republic of China have developed. 
The major preoccupation of Cambodian foreign policy 
during 1977 defence of its borders, which led to 

clashes with its neighbours, Thailand and Viet-Nain. In 
November 1977 it was announced that Thailand and 
Cambodia would hold talks to resolve their differences. 
However, the dispute with Viet-Nam became more heated 
by December, when heavy fighting was reported in the 
border region. 

Government 

Legislative authority lies with the People’s Repre.sen- 
tative Assembly of-250 members elected by direct universal 
suffrage for a five-year term. The Assembly directs both 
domestic and foreign policy, elects the three-member State 
Presidium and the Council of Jlinisters, and appoints 
members to a Popular Tribunal, which administers justice. 

Defence 

The situation of the "Liberation ,\rmy’’, which was 
organized into four divisions and three independent regi- 
ments. equipped with a mi.xture of Soviet, Chinese and 
American arms and totalled some 80,000 men, is unclear. 

Economic Affairs 

The essentially agricultural Cambodian economy was 
totally disrupted by the perpetual military conflict 
between 1970 and 1975. Before 1970 rice was Cambodia’s 
principal export but by 1974 the country was a net im- 
porter of rice. It is estimated that the area of rice under 
cultivation fell from 2,428,000 hectares in 1969 to 782,000 
hectares in 1973. Rubber production fell similarly. In addi- 
tion, the extent of military activity and the .-Vmencan 
bombing severely disrupted road and rail communications. 

With much of the country’s productive capacity and 
infrastructure destroyed, the economy of those areas con- 
trolled by the Khmer Republic became entirely dependent 
on i;.S. aid, which totalled S66S million in 1974. By 1975 
there was no economy, save for the rice, arms and other 
aid provided by the L’.S.A. 

With GRl.'XC’.s assumption of control in April 1975, a 
vigorous agricultural programme was put into effect to 
overcome severe food shortages. Partly to this end, the 
overcrowded urban areas were cleared of their inhabitant.s. 


Introductory Survey 

W'ho were driven into the countryside to work on the 
land and in other tasks of economic reconstruction. All 
sectors of the economy were nationalized and agriculture 
collectivized. The new government declared its principal 
objective to be the production of as much rice, other 
strategic crops and livestock as possible. Currency dealings 
largely ceased. 

.According to Radio Phnon-Penh, the Government had 
an extensive programme to restore the country’s infra- 
structure (see below under Transport and Commxmicatiom] 
and industry during 1975. By Alay 2976 more than 100 
factories were reported to be back in production. However, 
government plans, announced in mid-1976, did not provide 
for any expansion in the industrial sector, but emphasized 
the rehabilitation of existing factories and the restoration 
of agricultural production. Cambodia’s main e.xportable 
commodities are rice, rubber and black pepper. In 1976 it 
was estimated that Cambodia had e.xported r 3,000 metric 
tons of rubber to the People’s Republic of China and the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. Rice exports in 
1977 were estimated to amount to 100,000 tons. With its 
problems of transport, supply and communications, the 
bulk of Cambodia’s imports consist of fuel, machinery and 
spare parts. Quantities of insecticides, rubber processing 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals were also imported in 1976 
and 1977. 

A new economic agreement was concluded with the 
People’s Republic of China in August 1975 and a further 
agreement signed in March 1976. In October 1976 a trading 
point was opened on the Thai border. However, most of 
Cambodia’s trade is conducted through a trading mission, 
set up in 1976 in Hong Kong, which bought goods valued 
at U.S. $7.6 million with Chinese aid in the first half of 
1977 and sold goods worth $154,000 in the first five 
months of the year With serious food shortages reported, 
it was clear at the end of 1977 that the Government still 
faced a daunting task in reviving the national economy 
and that all sectors of the economy would remain under 
tight state control. 

Transport and Communications 

Much of the country’s transport system was destroyed 
or disrupted during the war but, according to Radio 
Phnom-Penh. an extensive programme of reconstruction 
was undertaken after April 1975. The port of Kompong 
Som was reopened to shipping in July 1975. In May 1977 
Radio Phnom-Penh announced that the two main railway 
lines had resumed operations. E.xtensive repair work was 
also said to have been undertaken along Route 5, which 
links the capital with the rice-growing areas of the north- 
west By late 1977 air links had been established between 
Phnom-Penh and Peking, Vientiane and Hanoi. 

Education 

Reports indicate that schools have been closed for formal 
education since .April 1975 but some may have reopened 
for revolutionary teaching. The Government aims to 
eradicate adult illiteracj', which averaged 59 per cent 
(males 30 per cent, females 87 per cent) in 1962. 

Tourism 

Principal attractions are the many monuments of the 
great Khmer Lmpirc (ninth to fourteenth century A.D.). 
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Until 1970 tourism was an important section of the 
economy, but ceased after that date owing to military 
activity and the change of regime. 

Visas are required by all visitors. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 sen= I riel. 

Exchange rates (April 1975): 

£1 sterling= 3,945 riels; 

U.S. $1 = 1,675 riels. 

There appears to be no currency in use at the present 
time. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

Note: Some of the statistics below represent only sectors of the economy controlled by the government of the former 
Khmer Republic. During the years 1970-75 no figures were available for areas controlled by the Khmers Rouges. Almost no 
official figures are available for the period since April 1975. 


AREA AND POPULATION 



1 Population 

Area 

1962 

• (census) 

1975 

(UN est.) 

1976 

(UN est.) 

1976 

(Government 

est.) 

181,035 sq. km.* 

5,728,771 

8,110,000 

8,354,000 

7,735,279 


* 69,898 square miles. 

Capital: Phnom-Penh, population 393.995 in 1962. 

Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 46.9 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 46.7 per 1,000 in 1970-75: death rate 19,1 per 
1,000 in 1965-70, 19.0 per 1,000 in 1970-75 (UN estimates). 

LABOUR FORCE 


(ILO estimates, ’000 persons at mid-year) 



i960 

1 

1 

! 


1970 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, etc. 

1,033 

853 

1,887 

1,248 

979 

2,227 

Industry .... 

62 

18 

81 

90 

30 

120 

Services . 

243 

94 

337 

353 

149 

502 

Total 

1.338 

1 

966 

2,304 

1,691 

1,158 

2,849 


Source: ILO, Labour Force Estimates and Projections, 10 - 50 - 2000 . 


agriculture 

LAND USE 
('000 hectares) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Arable land ...... 

Land under permanent crops . 

Permanent meadows and pastures . 

Forests and woodland .... 

Other land ...... 

Inland water ..... 

2,832 

152 

580 

13,372 

716 

452 

2,900* 

150* 

580 

13,372 

650* 

452 

2.987 

146 

5S0 

13.372 

567 

452 

2,900* 

146 

580 

13.372 

654* 

452 

Total Area 

18,104 

18,104 

18,104 

18,104 


* Fx\0 estimate. 

1971 - 75 : Land use as in 1970 (FAO estimates). 
Source: F.-^O, Production Yearbook. 
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CAMBODIA (KAMPUCHEA) 


Statistical Survey 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 



Area Harvested 
(’ 000 hectares) 

Productioi 
(’ 000 metric tc 

)ns) 

1974 

1975* 

1976* 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Rice (paddy) .... 

555 

1,050 

1,400 

635 

1,500* 

1,800 

Maize ..... 

60 * 

60 

60 

70* 

70* 

70 

Sweet potatoes 

3* 

3 

3 

21* 

21* 

21 

Cassava (Manioc) 

3* 

3 

3 

23* 

23* 

23 

Dry beans .... 

30* 

32 

33 

17* 

17* 

17 

Groundnuts (in shell) 

13* 

14 

15 

14 

14 

15 

Sesame seed . . ' . 1 

9* 

9 

9 


6* 

6 

Coconuts ..... 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

41* 

44* 

47 

Sugar cane .... 

4* 

4 

4 

210* 

210* 

210 

Tobacco (leaves) 

■I2t 

I2t 

12 

7t 

7t 

7t 

Natural rubber 

n.a. 

- n.a. 

n.a. 

18 

10 

i5t 


Copra production: 8,000 metric tons per year (FAO estimate) in 1974-76. 


* FAO estimate. I Unofficial estimate quoted by FAO. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


(production in ’000 metric tons) 



1972 

1973* 

1974* 

1975* 

• 

1976* 

Vegetables and melons 

n.a. 

n.a. 

450 

460 

470 

Oranges 

36 

35 

33 

34 

34 

Mangoes 

20 

20 

19 

19 

19 

Pineapples 

12 

II 

10 

10 

II 

Bananas 

86 

92 

90 

90 

90 


* FAO estimates. 


Source; FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 


(FAO estimates, ’000 head) 



1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Horses 

II 

II 

12 

Cattie 

1,800 

1,800 

1,912 

Buffaloes 

840 

820 

869 

Pigs .... 

950 

850 

919 

Cliickens 

3.900 

4,106 

4,31 T 

Ducks 

1,920 

2,100 

2,280 


Source: FAO. Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, 'ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beel and veal 

Buffalo meat 

Pig meat 

Poultry meat 

Cows' milk 

Hen eggs 

Duck eggs . 

Cattle and buffalo hides 

17 

5 

30 

15 

19 

3-2 

2 . 2 

5-5 

17 

5 

31 

16 

20 

3.3 

2.4 
5-7 

18 

6 

32 

18 

21 

3-5 

2.6 

5-9 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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CAMBODIA (KAMPUCHEA) 


Statistical Survey 


FORESTRY 


ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


{’ooo cubic metres, excl. bark) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Coniferous: 




Sawlogs etc. 

Non-coniferous : 

5 * 

5 * 

5* 

Sawlogs etc. . 

105* 

J03* 

105* 

Other industrial wood 

383 

394 

405 

Fuel wood 

3.833 

3.941 

4.055 

Totai- 

4.326 

4.454 

4.570 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 

(’ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

Inland waters 

55-2 

66.2 

73-9 

Pacific Ocean 

22.0 

21.0 

10.8 

Total . 

77.2 

87.2 

84.7 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


SAWmVOOD PRODUCTION 


('ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1969 

1970* 

1971* 

1972* 

Sawnwood (inch box- 
boards) . 

223 

32 

38 

43 

Raihvay sleepers 

3 

3 

3 

— 

Total 

226 

35 

41 

43 


* FAO estimates. 

1973 - 75 : Annual production as in 1972 (FAO estimates). 
Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


MINING 

(’ooo metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

Salt (unrefined) . 

36 

31 

27* 


* Estimate by U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


INDUSTRY 


SELECTED PRODUCTS 




1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Distilled alcoholic beverages 

’ooo hectolitres 

143 

96 

45 

55 

36 

Beer ....... 


57 

55 

26 

23 

18 

Soft drinks ..... 


248 

98 

25 

25* 

25 * 

Cigarettes ...... 

million 

3,807 

3.874 

3.413 

2,510 

2,622 

Cotton yarn (pure and mixed) 

metric tons 

1.139 

1,171 

1,068 

r.094 

415 

Bicycle tyres and tubes 

'ooo 

539 

x86 

208 

200* 

200* 

Rubber footwear .... 

'ooo pairs 

2,760 

2,230 

1,292 

1,000* 

1,000* 

Soap ....... 

metric tons 

1,788 

756 

469 

400* 

400* 

Naphtha ...... 

’ooo metric tons 

17 

16 

— 

— 

— 

Motor spirit (petrol) .... 

»» 

44 

41 

5 

— 

— 

Kerosene ... . . 


24 

19 

— 

— 

— 

Jet fuel ...... 


14 

24 

— 

— 

— 

Distillate fuel oils .... 


146 

III 

II 

— 

— 

Residual fuel oils .... 


132 

76 

14 

— 

— 

Cement 


57 

38 

44 

53 

78 

Electric energyf ..... 

million kWh. 

128 

133 

14S 

166 

150 


Other products (1969): Jute bags 4.2 million; Paper 4,164 metric tons. 

•f Production by public utilities only. 


* Estimate. 






CAMBODIA (KAMPUCHEA) 


Statistical Survey 


FINANCE 

100 sen = I riel. 

Coins: 10, 20 and 50 sen. 

Notes: 1, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100 and 500 riels. 

Exchange rates (April 1975); £r. sterling= 3,945 riels; U.S. $1 = 1,675 riels. 

10,000 riels=;£2.535=$5.970- 

Noie: The riel was introduced in January 1955, replacing (at par) the Indo-Chinese piastre. From May 1953 the piastre’s 
v'alue was 10 old French francs. The initial exchange rate was thus U.S. $1=35 riels (i riel=2.857 U.S. cents). Except for 
exchange transactions in U.S. dollars and sterling, the riel was linked to French currency, with a value of 10 French centimes 
after the introduction of the new French franc in January i960. In August 1969 the multiple exchange rate system ended 
when the riel was devalued (in line ivith the French franc) to 16 milligrammes of gold, worth 1.8004 U.S. cents ($i = 55'542 
riels) until August 1971. In October 1971 the official rate became' inoperative except for specified official transfers and a 
flexible "floating” rate was established, initially at $1 = 140 riels. Thus the riel’s link to the French franc was effectively 
broken and the currency devalued. The "floating” rate was later adjusted upwards, reaching $1 = 120 riels in January 1972, 
but thereafter the currency was frequently devalued. The exchange rate was $1 = 187 riels at the end of 1972; and $1=275 
riels at the end of 1973. In September 1974 the currency was devalued by 65 per cent, with the exchange rate altered from 
$1 =420 riels to $1 = 1,200 riels. By the end of 1974 the rate was $i =1,650 riels. In terms of sterling, the exchange rate was 
£i=gS riels before November 1967; ^^1=84 riels from November 1967 to August 1969; and ;^i =133.30 riels from August 
1969 to October 1971. Since April 1975 almost no information about the exchange rate has been available. However, a rate 
of $1 = 1,200 riels was quoted in 1977 and it has also been reported that a floating exchange rate ($i = 1,610 riels in 1977) is 
available for foreign visitors. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(mfllion riels) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Imports 

Exports 

4.043 

3.098 

4.234 ! 

2,729 ! 

3,010 

2,165 

4.346 

825 

6,263 

634 

14,200 

2,733 


COMMODITIES 
(million riels) 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

Agricultural and food products . 

3.461.0 

7,720.6 

Mineral products 

341-3 

1,667.6 

Textiles ..... 

7S1.7 

1.814.2 

^letals and metal manufactures . 

765.2 

1,272.2 

Pharmaceuticals 

641.3 

1,395.5 

Chemicals .... 

272.4 

329.9 

Total (inch others) 

6,262.9 

14,200.1 


Exports 

1972 

1973 

Rice 

Rubber 

Haricot Beans .... 
Sesamum ... 

99.1 

233-3 

236.7 

65.0 

14.0 

2 , 544-1 

120.3 

54-0 

Total (inch others) 

634.2 

2,732-5 


Source.- Banque Nationale du Cambodge, Bulletin Mensuel. 
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CAMBODIA (KAMPUCHEA) 


Statistical Smrey 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS* 
(U S. S’ooo) 


Imports 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Exports 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Australia 

n.a. 

2,627 

1.735 

France 

5.570 

167 

298 

France 

12,546 

9.042 

6,120 

Hong Kong 

5.480 

1,124 

1,347 

Germany, Fed. Repub. . 

1,666 

1,120 

1.736 

ItaW .... 

1.135 

n.a. 

3 

Hong Kong 

2,510 

1.645 

6,331 

Japan. 

i,i6i 

553 

303 

Japan. 

4,108 

2.732 

7.565 

Netherlands 

1,172 

41 

19 

Singapore . 

3.794 

4,120 

2,261 

Senegal 

n.a. 

1.653 

n.a. 

Switzerland 

3.112 

770 

227 

Singapore . 

1,970 

789 

749 

Thailand 

n.a. 

n.a. 

7.041 

United Kingdom . 

1,432 

43 

46 

United Kingdom . 

2,643 

2,606 

1.344 

U.S.A. 

1,030 

38 

122 

U.S.A. 

3.199 

765 

4,301 

Viet-Nam, South 

n.a. 

n.a. 

4.024 

Total (inch others) . 

41.927 

28,056 

42,599 

Total (inch others) . 

34,144 

6,488 

7.347 


* Imports by country of production; exports by country of last consignment. 


Source: United Nations, Yearbook of International Trade Statistics. 

TRANSPORT 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC 



1967 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Passenger-kilometres (million) . 

143 



109 

91 

56 

54 

Freight ton-kilometres (million) 

66 

70 


83 

10 

10 

10 


ROAD TRAFFIC 
(motor vehicles in use*) 



1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 


1973 

Passenger cars 

Commercial vehicles* 

19.300 

10.300 

21,700 

10,600 

23,100 

10,700 

24,500 

10, goo 

25,900 

1 1,000 

26,400 

1 1,100 

27,200 

I 1,100 

n.a. 

1 1,000 


* Including vehicles no longer in circulation. t Excluding tractors and semi-trailer combinations. 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 


(freight traffic in 'ooo metric tons) 


j 

Goods Loaded 

Goods Unloaded 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Phnom-Penh ...... 

95 


29 

30S 

416 

420 

Kompong-Som (Sihanoukville) 

122 

mBm 

21 

lOI 

81 

163 

Total ..... 

217 

48 

50 

409 

497 

583 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(scheduled services) 



1970 

1 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Kilometres flown (’000) 

Passengers carried (’000) . 

Passenger-kilometres (million) 

Freight ton-kilometres (’000) 

1,056 

41 

30. S 
400 

1,030 

107 

32-5 

658 

1,000 

II 2 

34 

700 

1,100 

140 

500 

1,000 

129 

48 

50c 




















































CAMBODIA (KAMPUCHEA) 


Statistical Survey, The Constitutioji, The Government 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



1969 

1970 

1971 

j 

1972 ’ 

1973 

Telephones in use .... 
Book titles published 

Radio receivers (’000)* 

Television receivers {‘000)* 

8,024 

n.a. 

n.a. 

50 

8.139 

n.a. 

1,025 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1,050 I 
n.a. 

9.196 

29 
1,100 
n.a. 1 

n.a. 

n.a. 

I, no 

26 


* At December 31st. 


EDUCATION 



Teachers 

Students 

1969 

1972 

1969 

1972 

Primary ...... 

Secondary; general .... 

vocational 

teacher-training 

Higher ...... 

23.964 

5,292 

n.a. 

n.a. 

916* 

20,374 

2,544 

309 

n.a. 

1,164 

989,464 

119,988 

5.798 

1.005 

6,154* 

479,616 

99,936 

3,483 

n.a. 

9,988 


* 1970. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


A new constitution was approved on December 14th, 
i 975 > by the third .national congress of the National 
United front of Cambodia. It was approved by the Royal 
Government of National Union on January 3rd, 1976, and 
promulgated two days later. The main provisions are 
summarized below. 


Democratic Kampuchea is an independent, united, peace- 
ful and non-aligned democratic state. The constitution 
prohibits tiie establishment of foreign bases in Cambodia, 
and the state has the duty to protect the people from 
foreign aggression. Cambodia must struggle against all 
forms of aggression; intellectual, economic, military, social 
and diplomatic. It is a nation of workers and peasants and 
the means of production belong to the state and people. 


Legislative authority rests with the People's Repre- 
sentative A.ssembly, with 250 members elected by direct, 
universal suffrage for a five-j’ear term. Seats are allocated 
on the following basis; 150 members represent peasants, 50 
represent other working people and another 50 represent 
the arrned forces. The Assemblj' elects the State Presidium 
(a President and two Vice-Presidents) and the Government. 
It also elects a Popular Tribunal to administer justice. The 
Assembly directs both domestic and foreign policy. 

Unemployment does not exist and the standard of 
living of the people is guaranteed. The workers control the 
factories. Men and women have equal rights and are free 
to practise any religion which does not contribute to the 
destruction of the state. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President of the State Presidium: Khieu Samphan. 


CABINET 


(December 1977) 


President of the State Presidium: Khieu Samphan. 

First Vice-President of the State Presidium: Sor Thon. 
Second Vice-President of the State Presidium; Ngean Ros. 
Prime Minister: Pol Pot. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

Ieng Sarv. 

Prime Minister and Minister of Nationai Defence: 


°^*VoRN**v^^ Minister and Minister of the Economy: 

Minister of Information and Propaganda: Hu Nim. 
Minister of Social Action: Ieng Thirith. 

Minister of Culture and Education: Yun Yat. 

Minister of Public Works: Toch Phoeun. ■ 

Minister of Health: ThiounThioeun. . 

High Counsellor of the State Presidium: Penn Nouth. 
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CAMBODIA (KAMPUCHEA) People’s Representative Assembly , Political Party, Diplomatic Relations, etc. 


PEOPLE’S REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY 

In national elections held on March 20th, 1976, 250 
representatives were chosen out of 515 candidates for the 
Cambodian People’s Representative Assembly. 

President 0? the Permanent Committee: Nuon Chea. 


POLITICAL PARTY 

Communist Party of Kampuchea: f. i960; until Sept. 1977 
known as the Kampuchean Revolutionary Organiza- 
tion (Anka); Sec. of Central Cttee! Pol Pot; Deputy 
Sec. Nuon Chea. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO CAMBODIA 
China, People’s Republic: Phnom-Penh; Ambassador: 

Sun Hao. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Phnom-Penh; 

Ambassador: Km Un Hwan. 

Viet-Nam: Phnom-Penh; Ambassador: Vo Tuan An.* 

By December 1977 the following countries also had 
representatives in Phnom-Penh: Albania, Cuba, Egypt, 
Laos, Romania, Tanzania and Yugoslavia, 

By December 1977, in addition to the above, the follow- 
ing countries had also established diplomatic relations 
with Cambodia; Afghanistan, Algeria, Austria, Bangladesh, 
Belgium, Benin, Bulgaria, Burma, Burundi, Cameroon, 
the Central African Empire, Chad, the Congo, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Equatorial Guinea, Finland, Gabon, 
The Gambia, the German Democratic Republic, Ghana, 
Greece, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Guyana, Hungary, India, 
Iraq, Italy, the Ivory Coast, Japan, Kuwait, Liberia, 
Libya, Madagascar, Malaysia, Mali, Malta, Mauritania, 
Mauritius, Mexico, Mongolia, Morocco, Nepal, the Nether- 
lands, Niger, Nigeria, Norway, Oman, Pakistan, Peru, the 
Philippines, Poland, Rwanda, Senegal, Sierra Leone, 
Singapore, Somalia, Spain, Sri Lanka, Sudan, Sweden, 
Syria, Thailand, Togo, Tunisia, Turkey, Uganda, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, Upper Volta, the Yemen 
Arab Republic, the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen, Zaire and Zambia. 

* On December 31st, 1977, Cambodia broke off diplomatic 
relations with Viet-Nam 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Under the constitution of January 1976 justice is to be 
administered by a Popular Tribunal, elected by the 
People’s Representative Assembly. 


RELIGION 

BUDDHISM 

Before April 1975 the principal religion of Cambodia 
"jas Theravada Buddhism {Buddhism of the Little 
Vehicle), the sacred language of which is Pali. There were 
more than 2,500 monasteries throughout the land and 


nearly 20,000 Bonzes (Buddhist priests). However, 
reports indicate that since the change of regime religious 
practices are being discouraged. 


THE PRESS 

Pakdevoat {^Revolution) : Official journal. 


RADIO 

Radio Phnom-Penh: Phnom-Penh; f. 1975; official service. 


FINANCE 

No official information had been made available on 
financial organizations in Cambodia at the time of publica- 
tion. However, it is reported that no currency is in circula- 
tion and that a system of barter is in operation although 
in theory the Government distributes all necessities. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Under the constitution of January 1976 all means of 
production were nationalized but no detailed information 
on the organization of trade and industry has been 
announced. 

TRANSPORT 

Note: The following information applies to the situation 
before .Vpril 1975 unless otherwise stated. 

Railways: Gare Central© de Phnom-Penh, Moha V^thei 
Pracheathippatay, Phnom-Penh. Before .•\pril 1975 
the total length of railway track was 1,370 km. Lines 
linked Phnom-Penh with the Thai border via Battam- 
bang and with Kompong-Som. By the end of 1975 it 
was reported that repairs had been completed on the 
Phnom-Penh-Battambang and the Phnom-Penh- Kom- 
pong-Som lines and in May 1977 these resumed opera- 
tions. 

Roads: There are nearly 11,000 km. of motorable roads and 
tracks, of which about 2,000 km. are asphalted. 

Waterways: The major routes are along the Mekong River, 
and up the Tonle-Sap River into the Tonle-Sap (Great 
Lake) covering in all about 1,400 km. 

Civil Aviation: By November 1976 air links bad been estab- 
lished with Peking, Vientiane and with Hanoi via Ho 
Chi Minh City' (Saigon). In November 1977 an agree- 
ment to establish air links with the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea was concluded. 

Shipping: The main port is Kompong-Som on the Gulf 
of Siam, which handles vessels up to 10.000 tons: the 
total of berths was raised to to in 1970 at a cost of 
U.S. Ssom. Phnom-Penh, which lies some distance 
inland, can take steamers of up to 4.000 tons. 
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CAMEROON 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The United Republic of Cameroon lies on the west 
coast of Africa, with Nigeria to the west, Chad and the 
Central African Empire to the east and the Congo, Equa- 
torial Guinea and Gabon to the south. The climate is hot 
and humid in the south and west, with average tempera- 
tures of 26'^c ( 8 o°v). The north is drier, with more extreme 
temperatures. The official .languages are French and 
English. Approximatelj' half of all Cameroonians follow 
traditional religious beliefs. About 35 per cent are Chris- 
tians, roughly divided between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, and about 20 per cent, mostly in the north, 
are Bluslims. The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) consists 
of a vertical tricolour of green, red and yellow with one 
gold star in the red stripe. The capital is Yaounde. 

Recent History 

East Cameroon, once a League of Nations Mandate and 
later a United Nations Trusteeship Territory, was under 
French administration until it became independent as the 
Republic of Cameroon in January iq6o. Ahmadou Ahidjo 
was elected its first President. West Cameroon, then part 
of the British-administered Trust Territory of Southern 
Cameroon, opted to join the Republic in February 1961, 
and a Federal Republic was created in October 1961. Under 
Ahidjo’s leadership the two states became increasingly 
integrated. In 1966 the two governing parties and several 
opposition groups combined to form a single party, the 
Union nationaU cameronnaise (UNC). The party has grown 
to embrace almost all the country’s political, cultural, 
professional and social organizations. The only significant 
opposition party, the Union des Popidalions de Camcrottn 
(UPC), which had waged sporadic guerrilla warfare against 
the authorities from 1955 onwards, was finally crushed in 
197 1 when the last of its leaders were arrested and executed. 

In June 1972, after approval by referendum of a new 
Constitution, the Federal Republic of Cameroon became 
the United Republic of Cameroon. A fully centralized 
political and administrative system was quickly introduced, 
and in May 1973 a new National Assembly was elected. 
After the re-election of Ahidjo as president in April 1975 
the constitution was revised and a Prime Minister ap- 
pointed. The United Republic has pursued an independent 
foreign policy. It withdrew from OCAM in July 1973, and 
negotiated a revision of its co-operation agreements with 
France in 1974. 

Government 

Cameroon is governed by a President and a unicameral 
120 member National Assembly, each elected for five 
years by universal adult suffrage. The age of majority is 
21. The Prime Minister, Ministers and Vice-I^Iinisters are 
appointed by tlie Ihesident who also appoints a Governor 
to each of the seven provinces. 

Defence 

Cameroon has an army of 5.500 and 7,000 men in para- 
military forces. The navy numbers 200. and the air force 


300. France has a bilateral defence agreement with 
Cameroon. The defence budget for 1976/77 was estimated 
at 12,207 million francs CFA. 

Economic Affairs 

Cameroon has one of the highest incomes per head in 
tropical Africa, though the basis of its economy is still 
essentially agricultural. Cocoa, coffee and timber are the 
main exports, though palm products, bananas, rubber and 
cotton arc also produced in quantity and help protect the 
economy against fluctuating commodity prices. 

The major industries are aluminium smelting and the 
processing of agricultural raw materials. The aluminium 
smelters use imported bauxite and- hydro-electric power 
from the Edea Dam. Industrial production grew by about 
15 per cent annually in the first decade of independence, 
but the rate of growth has declined since 1970. 

In 1973 oil was discovered off Rio del Rey, and pro- 
duction was expected to start in 1978. Further exploration 
is taking place. A refinery is being built at Pointe-Limboh. 

In 1973/74 Cameroon’s Gross Domestic Product was 
more than §1,850 million, of which about 35 per cent was 
derived from agriculture, forestry and fishing, while in- 
dustry accounted for about 10 per cent. The annual 
economic growth rate fell from 8 per cent in 1970 to 3 per 
cent in 1972, but the economy has since regained its 
momentum. 

Despite its economic growth since independence, 
Cameroon remains dependent on foreign investment and 
the export of primary commodities. In 1973 the govern- 
ment initiated a "Green Revolution’.’ designed to halt the 
drift of population from backward rural areas to the 
towns but this had only limited success. The transport 
system is being developed to permit exploitation of natural 
resources in remote parts of the country. The fourth Five- 
Year Plan, for 1976-81, concentrates resources on agri- 
cultural development, but includes plans for a television 
network, hydro-electric schemes and a state import 
agency for necessities. 

Transport and Communications 

Routes in former East Cameroon are linked with those of 
the ex-French Equatorial states while former West 
Cameroon is linked to Nigeria. The main rail links are 
between Douala and Yaounde, and Yaoundd and Ngaoun- 
dere. A major road also links the two regions. British and 
French shipping lines call at Douala and Victoria. There 
are internal and international air services. 

Social Welfare 

The Government and Christian Missions maintain 
hospitals and medical centres but there are no ivelfare 
services covering the whole population. In 1970 Cameroon 
had 80 hospitals with 19,141 beds. 

Education 

Education is provided by the government, missionary 
societies and private concerns. Education in state schools 
IS free, and the government provides. financial assistance 
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for other schools. In 1978 a programme of standardization 
of curricula was undertaken. In 1974 about 80 per cent of 
school-age children attended school. The Federal Univer- 
sity, founded in 1962, is to be decentralized by the estab- 
lishment of five regional campuses. 

Tourism 

Tourists are attracted by the cultural diversity of local 
customs, and by the national parks, game reserves and 
sandy beaches. The tourist trade is being expanded and in 
1974 there were about 80,000 visitors. A visa is required by 
all foreigners. 

Public Holidays 

1978: May ist (Labour Day), May 4th (Ascension), 
May 20th (National Day), August 15th (Assumption), 
September ist (Union Nationale Camerounaise Day), 
September 4th (Djoulde Soumae, End of Ramadan), 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

November nth (Festival of Sheep), December 25th 
(Christmas). 

1979: January ist (New Year), February nth (Youth 
Day), April 13th (Good Friday), April i6th (Easter 
Monday). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centimes = I franc de la Communaut^ financifere 
africaine (CFA). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

I franc CFA =2 French centimes; 

£i sterling=442.2 francs CFA; 

U.S. $1 = 241.4 francs CFA. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

Estimated Mid-year Population 

1970 

1971 


1973 

1974 

1975 

475,442 sq. km.* ^ 

5,836,000 

5,970,000 

1 6,091,000 

i 

6,249,000 j 

6,392,000 j 

6.539.000 


* 183,569 square miles. 


April 1976 Census: Total population 7,663,246. 

Principal Towns (1975): Douala 485,797, Yaounde (capital) 274,399, Nkongsamba 71,000, Foumban 50,701, Kumba 50,000, 
Maroua 46,077, Bafoussam 45,998, Garoua 36,661, Victoria 31,222. 

Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 41.5 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 40.4 per 1,000 in 1970-75; death rate 22.8 per 1,000 
in 1965-70, 22.0 per 1,000 in 1970-75 (UN estimates). 


EMPLOYMENT* 


(1973/74) 



Men 

Women 

Total 

Agriculture ..... 

34.397 

667 

35,064 

Mining ...... 

162 

18 

180 

Manufacturing .... 

26,397 

1.547 

27,944 

Chemical Industries 

1.349 

209 

1.558 

Public Works ..... 

16,842 

80 

16,922 

Electrical Industries 

2,139 

146 

2,285 

Transport ..... 

13,024 

203 

13,227 

Commerce ..... 

15.074 

1,44s 

16,522 

Public Service 

39.243 

4.346 

43.589 

Others! ..... 

20,767 

2,424 

23,191 

Total .... 

169,394 

11,088 

180. 4S2 


* Wage-earners only. t Day labourers and contract workers. 


Total labour force (1975): Of an .A.frican population of 6,425,000, an estimated 
2,985,000 were economically active. 
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AGRICULTURE 


LAND USE, 1975 
(‘ooo hectares) 


Arable land ...••• 

6,760* 

Land under permanent crops . 

585* 

Permanent meadows and pastures . 

8,300 

Forests and woodlands . . . ■ 

30,000 

Other land ..•••• 

1,299 

Inland waters . . . ■ • 

600 

Total . . . . • 

. 

47-544, 


* FAO estimate. 

Source; FAO, Production' Yearbook. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(production in ’ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Maize . . . 

. 370 

350 

355* 

Millet and Sorghum 

366 

386 

390* 

Rice (paddy) .... 

24 

20 

20* 

Sugar cane ..... 

269 

288 

298* 

Potatoes ..... 

38 

40* 

40* 

Sweet potatoes* .... 

150 

160 

160 

Cassava (Manioc) 

81I 

800* 

800* 

Other roots and tubers 

1,065 

1,003 

1,009* 

Dry beans* ..... 

55 

55 

56 

Other pulses* .... 

8 

9 

10 

Avocadoes* .... 

15 

20 

20 

Bananas ..... 

94 

96 

96 

Plantains ..... 

l»07i 

1,000* 

1,000* 

Palm kernels* .... 

40 

40 

40 

Groundnuts (in shell) . 

165 

165 

179* 

Seed cotton .... 

40 

51 

55 * 

Cottonseed ..... 

23 

29 

31 

Sesame seed .... 

6 

6* 

6* 

Coffee (green) .... 

84 

87 

93 * 

Cocoa beans .... 

118 

96 

90* 

Tea ...... 

2 

2* 

2* 

Tobacco (leaves) .... 

3 

6* 

6* 

Cotton (lint) .... 

15 

19 

22 

Natural rubber .... 

18 

15 

16* 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 

('ooo— FAO estimates, year ending .September 30th) (metric tons— FAO estimates) 



1974 

1975 

■ 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle .... 
Sheep .... 
Goats .... 
Pigs .... 
Horses 

Asses .... 
Chickens 

2,400 

2,000 

r,5oo 

400 

58 

60 

S,6oo 

' 

2,600 

2,050 

1.550 

400 

59 

60 
8.650 

2,655 Beef and veal 

2.105 Mutton and lamb. 

1,^33 Goats’ meat 

412 Pigmeat 

59 Poultry meat 

, 64 Cows’ milk . 

9,382 Hen eggs 

Cattle hides 
' Sheepskins ■. 

Goatskins . 

41.000 

7.000 

6.000 

8.000 

9.000 

54.000 
6,192 
8,360 

1.776 

1,100 

. 

43.000 

9.000 

6.000 

9.000 
9,000 

55.000 
6,228 
8,664 
1,800 
1,120 

44.000 

9.000 

6.000 

9.000 
9,000 

56.000 

6.755 

8,910 

1,849 

1,178 


Soxirce; FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


('ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for sleepers 

820 

819 

885 

780 

700 

Other industrial wood ..... 

475 

480 

490 

502 

512 

Fuel wood ....... 

6,510 

6,650 

6,700 

6,905 

7.040 

Total ..... 

7.805 

7.949 

8,075 

8,187 

8,252 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SA^VNWOOD PRODUCTION 
('ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1969 

1970* 

1971* 

1972* 

1973* 

1974* 

1975* 

Sawnwood (inch boxboards) 

108 


120 


1 19 

115 

100 

Railway sleepers .... 

33 * 


50 


29 

29 

29 

Total .... 

141 

156 

17b 

145 

148 

144 

129 


* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 

(’ooo metric tons — FAO estimates) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Inland waters . 

50.0 

50,0 

50.0 

Atlantic Ocean 

21 .6 

21.6 

21 .6 

Total Catch . 

71.6 

71 .6 

71 .6 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 

(metric tons) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Tin concentrates* . 

25 

25 

25 

Pozzolan 


18,639 

n.a. 


* Estimated by the International Tin Council. 
Source: United Nations, Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 




1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Palm oil ..... . 

'ooo metric tons 

56 

58 

60 

60 

60 

Raw sugar ...... 

»» »» 

12 

12 

n.a. 

28 

30 

Cocoa butter ..... 


8 

9 

7 

9 

8 

Beer ....... 

’ooo hectolitres 

880 

898 

970 

1.075 

1,150 

Soft drinks ..... 


443 

431 

450 

475 

500 

Cigarettes ...... 

million 

1,148 

1.367 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Soap . 

'ooo metric tons 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

15 

Cement 


120 

162 

1S2 

207 

238 

Aluminium (unwrought)* 


50.7 

46.2 

44.1 

46.8 

51-9 

Radio receivers ..... 

’ooo 

60 

n.a. 

85 

85 

90 

Bicycles ... 


25 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Electric energj' ..... 

million kWh. 

1,170 

1,122 

1,122 

1,182 

1,190 


Leather footwear; 4, .466,000 pairs in 1970. 


* Using alumina imported from Guinea. 

Source: United Nations, Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 
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FIKANCE 

100 centimes = I franc de la Communaute financiere africaine (CFA). 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and 500 francs CFA. 

Notes; 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000 and 10,000 francs CFA. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): i franc CFA = 2 French centimes; 
sterling= 442.2 francs CFA; TJ.S. $1 = 241.4 francs CFA. 

1,000 francs CFA=;^2.26=$4.I4. 

Note: For details of previous changes in the exchange rate, see the chapter on Benin, Volume I. 


BUDGETS 

(million francs CFA, July ist to June 30th) 



1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

Current Budget . 

56.490 

62,200 

69,200 

80,600 

Investment Budget . 

10,360 

12.300 

14,800 

15,400 


FOURTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
(1976-81 — million francs CFA) 


Agriculture ..... 

70.450 

Forestry ..... 

25,680 

Stockbreeding .... 

10,700 

Industry and Mineral Prospecting 

Power and Oil Refining 

240,785 

Roads and Bridges .... 

79,482 

Railways .... 

40,973 

Ports ...... 

19,380 

Telecommunications 

15,000 

12,988 

Civil Aeronautics and Meteorology 

Education ..... 

Housing and Town Planning 

36,721 

89,180 

Health ...... 

12,005 

Total (inch others) 

725,232 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
('000 million francs CFA, July ist to June 30th) 



1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

Government final consumption expenditure . 
Private final consumption e.xpenditure . 
Increase in stocks ..... 

Gross fixed capital formation 

40.7 
217.7 

6.2 

42.8 

49-4 

234.8 

8.6 

47-7 

5 I.I 

251.2 

10.3 

52.0 

54-8 

281.6 

3-6 

48.3 

Total Domestic Expenditure 

Exports of goods and services 

Less Imports of goods and services 

307.4 

69.0 

75-9 

340.5 

57-8 

72.0 

364.6 

66.5 

77-5 

388.3 

107.5 

79.8 

Gross Domestic Product 

300.5 

326.3 

353.6 

416.0 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(U.S. S million) 



1970 

- 1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. 

218.7 

235-7 

239-3 

409-5 

• 493-2 

512.0 

491 .1 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. 

— 190.8 

— 223.1 

-257.6 

-310.5 

-389-9 

-540-3 

-519.8 

Trade Balanxe . . 

27.9 

12.6 

-18.3 

99-0 

103.3 

-28.3 

— 28 . 7 

Exports of services . 

60.6 

58.6 

80 . 7 

III .7 

90.6 

160.3 

189-5 

Imports of services .... 

-123.2 

— 118.0 

— 152.0 

— 206.5 

-199-3 

-291.4 

-2S9.9 

Balance on Goods and Services 

- 34-7 

—46.8 

-89.6 

4.2 

- 5-4 

- 159-4 

— 129. I 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 

-14.2 

-15.6 

— 20.0 

—41 .6 

-38-4 

- 45-9 

. -28.1 

Governments unrequited transfers (net) 

19. 1 

18.0 

54-7 

.20,7 

29-3 

54-6 

49-6 

Current Balance 

— 29.8 

-44.4 

— 54-9 

— 16.7 

-14.4 

-150-7 

-107-5 

Long-term capital (net) . 

42 . 8 

37-0 

17.0 

52 .5 

48-5 

59-4 

91-3 

Short-term capital (net) . 

16.4 

— 1.9 

13-8 

- 3-6 

— 10. I 

36-3 

7-2 

Net errors and omissions . 

— 

- 7-3 

-10.3 

-29.4 

— 6.0 

- 4-9 

1-3 

Total (net monetary movements) . 

" 29.4 

— 16.6 

- 34-4 

2.7 

17.9 

- 59-9 

- 7-7 

Allocation of IMF Special Drawing 
Rights ..... 

3-1 

3-7 

4.0 

— 


— 

— 

Changes in Reserves, etc. . 

32-5 

— 12.9 

-30-4 

2.7 


- 59-9 

- 7-7 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million francs CFA) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f . 
Exports f.o.b. . 

69.352 

57.283 

74.383 

57.673 

74.487 

78,321 

104,825 

114,481 

128,104 

96,129 

145.963 

122,028 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Cereals 

4.054 

i,88g 

2,298 

Meal and flour 

2,030 

3,846 

775* 

Beverages . 

1,668 

n.a. 

2,214 

Cement and clinker 

1.752 

2,042 

1,036 

Alumina 

2,095 

2.392 

3 , 932 t 

Petroleum products 

8.273 

11,260 

13,125 

Medicine 

2,306 

2,768 

2,983 

Plastics 

Rubber, synthetic rub- 

2,619 

2,212 

2,874 

ber and rubber goods 
Paper and allied pro- 

2,060 

2,179 

3,328 

ducts 

3.738 

4.278 

4,149 

Synthetic textiles . 

1,936 

2,212 

2,173 

Footw'ear 

1,477 

2,089 

1,687 

Iron and steel 

6,084 

9,756 

11,185 

Non-electric machinery . 

10,721 

15,419 

n.a. 

Electric machinery 

Road and transport 

5,426 

5,800 

8,794 

equipment 

13.850 

12,253 

20,578 

■Mr transport equipment 

1,622 

n.a. 

715 


* Meslin and wheat flour only. 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Shellfish 

905 

747 

721 

Cocoa . . , . 

30,512 

24.383 

24.435 

Coffee (arabica) , 

10,079 

7.570 

13,395 

Coffee (robusta) . 

13.696 

15,621 

25,309 

Bananas 

1,327 

4,362 

1,290 

Rubber 

1,782 

2,220 

3,028 

Groundnuts . 

1,927 

n.a. 

252 

Tobacco 

I,2II 

3.317 

897 

Cotton fibre 

2.283 

1,677 

n.a. 

Cotton fabrics 

1,776 

1,267 

2,182 

Palm nuts and kernels . 

2,283 

590 

474 

Palm oil . 

2,359 

844 

452 

Cocoa pulp . 

1.879 

2,748 

1,572 

Cocoa butter 

6,181 

5,158 

4.662 

Logs .... 

11,857 

10,157 

n.a. 

Sawn wood . 

1,115 

2,297 

1,556 

Aluminium . 

3,293 

3.886 

3,916 

Aluminium products 

2.433 

n.a. 

1.562! 


t Sheet aluminium only- 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Belgium/Luxembourg . 
China, People’s Republic 

2,194 

3,270 

n.a. 

France 

31,002 

29,083 

31,032 

2,536 

1. 197 

n.a. 

Gabon 

3.802 

4,571 

5,782 

France 

49,344 

59,303 

64,881 

Federal Germany . 

8,149 

7,342 

10,786 

Gabon 

5.332 

7,000 

4.953 

Italy .... 

6,187 

3,810 

7,643 

Federal Germany . 

9,687 

10,000 

10,627 

Japan 

3.399 

2,295 

4,804 

Guinea 

1,964 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Netherlands 

35,087 

22,043 

27,589 

Italy .... 

5,915 

7.367 

7.313 

Spain .... 

3,605 

3,849 

4,720 

Japan. 

2,396 

5,078 

8,441 

U.S.S.R. . 

3,835 

10,041 

n.a. 

Netherlands 

2,322 

4.108 

n.a. 

U.S.A. 

4,615 

2,527 

3,404 

United Kingdom . 

3.890 

4.835 

11,533 





U.S.A. 

6,528 

8.393 

4,520 






TOURISM 



1972 

,1973 

1974 

1975 

Foreign tourist arrivals . 

90,700 

85,100 

96,060 

152,000 


In 1976 Cameroon had 4,697 tourist beds. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 



1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

Total receipts (million francs CFA) . 
Passengers carried (’000) 

Passenger-km. (million) .... 
Freight carried (’000 tons) 

Freight ton-km. (million) 

3.330 

1,717 

193 

1,101 

326 

4,578 

1.683 

203 

1,263 

405 

5,166 

1,956 

282 

1,169 

400 

ROADS 

Motor Vehicles Registered 



1974 

1975 


Cars ..... 
Commercial vehicles . 

0 b 

0 0 

0 0 

51,949 

28,953 



Source: IRF, World Road Statistics. 


international SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 
(Douala) 



1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

Ships entered 

Displacement (’000 net tons) . 
Passengers disembarked 
Passengers embarked 

Freight loaded (’000 tons) 
Freight unloaded ('000 tons) . 



1.145 

3.566 

173 

164 

825 

n.a. 

1,102 
. 3,598 

141 

110 

957 , 

n.a. 

1,051 

3,680 

182 

82 

699 

n.a. 
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CIVIL AVIATION 



1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

Aircraft arrivals and departures 

43.821 

41,261 

47.408 

Passenger arrivals ('000) 

196 

235 

250 

Freight loaded (tons) .... 

17,721 

22,252 

18,551 

Freight unloaded (tons) .... 

7.969 

8,335 

5.816 

Mail carried (tons) .... 

1,216 

1.347 

1,282 


GOMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



1970 

1971 

1972 ‘ 

1973 

Radio receivers (’000) 

212 

214 

216 

225 

Telephones ('000) . . ‘ . 

n.a. 

22 . 

' 21 

22 


EDUCATION 


' ; 

1972/73' 

1973/74 

1974/75 

T975/76 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Pupils 

Pupils 

Primary . . . - . ' . 

4.275 

963,961 

4.319 

1,014,135 

1,078,102 

1,126,005 

Public 

2,242 

511,789 

2,310 

542,520 

598,668 

645.772 

Private . ■. . ... 

2,033 

452,172 

2,009 

4^7,615 

479,434 

480,233 

Secondary . . . ... 

197 

72,540 

209 

82,205 

95,049 

106,656 

Public . . . . • . 

52 

26,604 

61 

30,617 

38,32s 

46,967 

Private . . . . ■ . 

145 

45,936 

148 

51,588 

56,721 

59,689 

Technical . . . ... 

98 

22,571 

156* 

27,381* 

217.494 

30,862 

Public ..... 

17 

4.154 

66* 

7,258* 

5.ri8 

6,307 

Private ..... 

81 

18,417 

90* 

20,123* 

22,376 

24,555 

Higher . . ■ . 

12 

4,484 

10 

5,533 

6,171 

7,169 


* Includes handicrafts centres and domestic science centres. 


In 1971-72 there were 19,089 teachers in primary and nurser}-- schools, 2,739 in secondary schools and 950 in technical 
schools. 

Source (unless otherwise stated) : Ministry of Information and Culture, Yaounde. 
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The Constitution 


THE CONSTITUTION 


(Constiliition of June ind, 1972, revised May gih, 1975) 


The People of Cameroon 

Declares that the human being, without distinction as 
to race, religion, sex or belief, possesses inalienable and 
sacred rights. 

Affirms its attachment to the fundamental freedoms 
embodied in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and the United Nations Charter and in particular to the 
following principles; 

Equal rights and obligations for all, and freedom and 
security for the individual subject to the rights of others- 
and the higher interests of the State. The home and the 
privacy of all correspondence are inviolate. Freedom of 
movement. Freedom within the law. Assurance of a fair 
hearing and that the law may not act retrospectively. 

Freedom of belief. Freedom to practise a religion. The 
State is secular. Freedom of expression, freedom of the 
press, freedom of assembly, freedom of association, 
freedom of trade unions under conditions fixed by law. 

Protection of the family as the natural basis of society. 

The right to education, the provision and control of 
which is the duty of the State, the right of ownership unless 
in violation of public interests, and the right and duty to 
work. The duty of all to share the burden of public 
expenditure according to his means. 

The State guarantees to all citizens of either sex the 
rights and freedoms set out in the preamble of the Constitu- 
tion. 

I Sovereignty 

I. The Federal Republic of Cameroon, constituted from 
the State of East Cameroon and the State of West 
Cameroon, shall become a unitary State to be styled the 
United Republic of Cameroon with effect from the date of 
entry into force of this Constitution. The Republic shall be 
one and indivisible, democratic, secular and dedicated to 
social service. It shall ensure the equality before the law 
of all its citizens. Provisions that the official languages be 
French and English, for the motto, flag, national anthem 
and seal, that the capital be Yaounde. 

2-3. Sovereignty shall be vested in the people who shall 
exercise it either through the President of the Republic 
and the members returned by it to the National Assembly 
or by means of referendum. Elections are by universal 
suffrage, direct or indirect, by every citizen aged 21 or 
over in a secret ballot. Political parties or groups may take 
part in elections subject to the law and the principles of 
democracy and of national sovereignty and unity, 

4. State authority shall be exercised by the President 
of the Republic and the National Assembly. 

II The President of the Republic 

5. The President of the Republic, as Head of State and 
Head of the Government, shall be responsible for the 
conduct of the affairs of the Republic. He shall define 
national policy and may charge the Prime Minister with 
the implementation of this policy in certain spheres. The 
President may delegate to the Prime Mnister his powers 
to direct, co-ordinate and control governmental activity 
in such spheres. Certain powers may also be delegated to 
other members of government. 

6-7. Candidates for the office of President must hold 
civic and political rights and be at least 35 years old, and 
may not hold any other elective office or professional 
activity. Election is by a majority of votes cast by the 
people. The President is elected for five years and may be 


re-elected. Provisions are made for the continuity of 
office in the case of the President’s resignation and for the 
President of the National Assembly or, failing him, the 
Prime Minister to act as interim President should the 
President die or be permanently incapacitated, 

8-9. The Prime Minister, Ministers and Vice-Ministers 
are appointed by the President to whom they are respon- 
sible, and they may hold no other appointment. The Presi- 
dent is also head of the armed forces, he negotiates and rati- 
fies treaties, may exercise clemency after consultation with 
the Higher’ Judicial Council, promulgates and is responsible 
for the enforcement of laws, is responsible for internal and 
external security, makes civil and military appointments, 
provides for necessary administrative services. 

10. The President, by reference to the Supreme Court, 
ensures that all laws passed are constitutional. 

11. Provisions whereby the President may declare a 
State of Emergency or State of Siege. 


Ill The National Assembly 

12. The National Assembly shall be renewed every five 
years, though it may at the instance of the President of 
the Republic legislate to extend or shorten its term of 
office. It shall be composed of 120 members elected by 
universal suffrage. 

13-14. Laws, shall normally be passed by a simple 
majority of those present, but if a bill is read a second time 
at the request of the President of the Republic a majority 
of the National Assembly as a whole is required. 

15-16. The National Assembly shall meet twice a year, 
each session to last not more than 30 days; in one session it 
shah approve the budget. It may be rec^led to an extra- 
ordinary session of not more than 15 days. 

1 7~i 8, Elections and suitability of candidates and sitting 
members shall be governed by law. 


11/ Relations between the Executive and the Legislature 

19. Bills may be introduced either by the President of 
the Republic or by any member of the National Assembly. 

20. Reserved to the legislature are: the fundamental 
rights and duties of the citizen; the law of persons and 
property; the political, administrative and judicial system 
in respect of elections to the National Assembly, general 
reflation of national defence, authorization of penalties 
and criminal and civil procedure etc., and the organization 
0/ the local authorities; currency, the budget, dues and 
taxes, legislation on public property; economic and social 
policy; the education system. 


•f ii,' n Assembly may empower the President 

V j Republic to legislate by way of Ordinance for a 
limited period and for given purposes. 

matters of procedure, including the right 
° j Presffient of the Republic to address the Assembly 
and of the Prime Minister, Ministers and Vice-Ministers to 
take part in debates. 


' - 1 — _ aiiu conauci 01 me Asseiuw*jr 

programme of business. Provisions whereby the Assembl 
may inquire into governmental activity. The obligation c 
shall Republic to promulgate laws, whic 

published in both languages of the Republic. 

whereby the President of the Republii 
^ter consultation with the National Assembly, may sul 
‘^®rtain reform bills liable to hav 

NaSinfSoT 
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V The Judiciary 

31. Justice is administered in the name of the people. 
The President of the Republic shall ensure the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary and shall make appointments with 
the assistance of the Higher Judicial Council. 

VI The Supreme Court 

32-33. The Supreme Court has powers to uphold the 
Constitution in such cases as the death or incapacity of 
the President and the admissability of laws, to give final 
judgements on appeals on the Judgement of the Court of 
Appeal and to decide complaints against administrative 
acts. It may be assisted by experts appointed by the 
President of the Republic. 

Vli Impeachment 

34. There shall be a Court of Impeachment with juris- 


The Constitution, The Government, National Assembly 

diction to try the President of the Republic for high 
treason and the Prime iSIinister, IMinisters and Vice- 
jMinisters for conspiracy against the security of the State. 

VIII The Economic and Social Council 

35. There shall be an Economic and Social Council, 
regulated by the law. 

IX Amendment of the Constitution 

36-37. Bills to amend the Constitution may be intro- 
duced either by the President of the Republic or the 
National Assembly. The President may decide to submit 
any amendment to the people by way of a referendum. No 
procedure to amend the Constitution may be accepted if 
it tends to impair the republican character, unity or 
territorial integrity of the State, or the democratic prin- 
ciples by which the Republic is governed. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 
President: Ahmadou Ahidjo. 


CABINET 

(December 1977) 


Prime Minister: Paul Biya. 

Minister of State for the Armed Forces: Sadou Daoudou. 

Minister of State for Equipment and Housing: Enoch 
Kwayeb. 

Minister of State for Posts and Telecommunications: 

Emanuel Egbe Tabi. 

Minister of State for Territorial Administration: Victor 
Ayissi Mvodo. 

Ministers in the President’s Office: FRAN901S Sengat Kuo, 
Abdoulaye Yadji. 

Minister Delegate to the State Inspectorate and Admin- 
istrative Reform : Charles Onana Aw ana. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs: Jean Keutcha. 

Minister of the Economy and Plan: Youssoufa Daouda. 

Minister for National Education: Bernard Bidias A. 
Ngon. 

Minister for Public Health: Paul Fokam Kamga. 

Minister for Animal Breeding and Livestock Industries: 

Abdoulaye Maikano. 

Minister for Agriculture: Gilbert Andze Tchoungui. 


Minister of Finance: Marcel Yondo. 

Minister of Justice: Charles Dou.mba. 

Minister for the Civil Service: Tchinaye Vroumsia. 
Minister of Mines and Energy; Henry Elangwe. 

Minister for Youth and Sports: Felix Tonye Mbog. 

Minister Delegate to the Presidency, Responsible for Re- 
lations with Parliament: Christian Bongwa. 

Minister for Social Affairs: Delphine Tsanga. 

Minister of Labour and Social Security: Paul Dontsop. 
Minister of Information and Culture: Re.n-£ Ze N'Guelu. 
Minister of Transport: John :Mo.nte Nkengong. 
Vice-Ministerof Agriculture: Joseph Chongwain Awounti. 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs: Ndam Njoya. 
Vice-Minister of Finance: Hamadou Mustapha. 
Vice-Minister of the Economy and Pian: Robert Naaii. 
Vice-Minister of National Education: Dorothy Njeuma. 

Vice-Minister of Territorial Administration: Philemon 
Yang. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


President: Solomon Tandeng Muna. 

Election, May iSth, 1973 

All 120 scats were won by the Union nationale camer- 
ounaise. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

The Economic and Social Council is a national body 
set up under the unitary constitution to advise the Govern- 


ment on economic and social problems arising. It replaces 
the regional organizations which carried out similar 
functions on a smaller scale. The Council consists of 85 
members, who meet several times a year, a permanent 
secretariat and a president appointed by Presidential 
decree The members are nominated for a five-year term, 
whilst the secretariat is elected annually. Pres. F£li.n 
Sabal Lecco; Sec -Gen. Dr Joseph Simon Ep.\li;. 
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Political Party, Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 

POLITICAL PARTY 


Union nationale camorounaise (UNO): Yaounde; f. 1966 
by merger of the governing party of each state of the 
Federation {Union camerounaise and the Kamerun 
National Democratic Party), and four opposition 
parties; its bodies are; Congress which meets every 
five years, a 12-member Political .Bureau and a 48* 
member Central Committee; there are two subsidiary 
organizations. Organisation des femmes de I UNO 
(OFUNC) and Jeimesse de I’UNC (JUNC); Pres. 
Ahmadou Ahidjo; publ. I’Unite (weekly). 


The UNC Charter, outlining the party’s internal and 
external policies, was published in April, 1969. It supports 
efforts towards the liberation and unification of Africa; it 
supports a democratic system of government within 
Cameroon; and it lays down that economic and social 
development should be achieved in Cameroon through 
encouraging private initiative while reserving for the state 
a determining and organizing role. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO CAMEROON 
(In Yaounde unless otherwise indicated) 


Algeria: B.P. 1619; Charge d' Affaires: Lefgoun Ben- 

CHEIKH. 

Austria: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Belgium: B.P. 816; Ambassador: Pierre Brancart (also 
accred. to Chad). 

Canada: B.P. 572; Ambassador: Claude CHATiLLON (also 
accred. to the Central African Empire, Chad and 
Gabon) . 

Central African Empire: B.P. 396; Ambassador: Jean- 
Michel Benzot. 

Chad: B.P. 506; Ambassador: Helena Tchiouna. 

China, People’s Republic: B.P. 1307; Ambassador: Wei 
Pao-shan. 

Egypt: B.P. 809; Ambassador: Mahmoud Amin Fathy. 
Equatorial Guinea: Ambassador: Essono Miha. 

Finland: Lagos, Nigeria. 

France: B.P. 1631; Ambassador: Hubert Dubois. 

Gabon: B.P. 4130; Ambassador: Josii Amiar (also accred. 
to Chad). 

Germany, Federal Republic: B.P. 1160; Ambassador: 

Rolf Enders. 

Ghana: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Greece: Ambassador: Statius JIitsopoulos (also accred. 
to Chad). 

Guinea: Lagos, Nigeria, 

India: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Italy: B.P. 827: Ambassador : Guido Natali (also accred. 
to Chad). 

Japan: Libreville, Gabon. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Ambassador: Ridja 
Kyeung. 

Korea, Republic: B.P. 301; Ambassador: Chai Eui Sok 
(also accred. to Chad). 


Lebanon: Dakar, Senegal. 

Lesotho: Nairobi, Kenya. 

Liberia: B.P. 1185; Ambassador: Jenkins Cooper. 

Mali: Brazzaville, Congo People’s Republic. 

Malta: Ambassador: Decase Edouard. 

Mauritania: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Morocco: Ambassador : Kagad Hassan. 

Netherlands: B.P. 310; Ambassador: Mr. Plug (also accred 
to the Central .'African Empire, Chad and Gabon). 
Niger: Ambassador: Oumarou Garba Youssoufou. 
Nigeria: B.P. 448; Ambassador: Sani Muhammed. 
Norway: Lagos, Nigen.i 
Pakistan: L.igos, Nigoria. 

Philippines: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Rwanda: Ambassador: Pierre Carisino Mundengue. 
Saudi Arabia: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Senegal: Ambassador : Mahenta Birima Fall. 

Spain: B.P. 877; Ambassador: JoaquIn Castillo Moreno 
(also accred. to Central African Empire). 

Sudan: Lagos, Nigeria 
Sweden: Kinshasa, Zaire 

Switzerland: B.P. 1169; Ambassador: A. Rappard. 
Tunisia: Abidjan, Ivoiy Coast. 

Turkey: Lagos, Nigeria. 

U.S.S.R.: B.P. 488; Ambassador: Aleksandr Malychev 
United Kingdom: B.P. 547; Ambassador: Albert Saun- 
ders (also accred. to the Central African Empire. 
Equatorial Guinea and Gabon). 

U.S.A.: B.P. 817; Ambassador: Dr. Mabel Smythe. 
Vatican: Papal Nuncio: iMgr. Joseph Uhac (also accred. 
to Gabon). 

Yugoslavia: Brazzaville, Congo People’s Republic. 

Zaire: P.O.B. 639; Ambassador : (vacant). 


Cameroon also has diplomatic relations with Albania. Argentina Bangladesh Renin t-u- , v iu 

Cuba. Denmark. Ethiopia, The Gambia, the German DemocraBc Sbhc l4nva Libt? t nl^^ 

Monaco, Romania, Sierra Leone, Tanzania, Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda and Vmt-Narn ’ ® 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Supreme Court: Yaounde; consists of a President, titular 
and substitute judges (9 at present), a Procuiem 
General, an Avocat General, deputies to the Prociireur 
Gineral, a Registrar and clerks. 

President of the Supreme Court: Marcel Nguini. 


Procureur G6n6ral: Fran^ois-Xavier Mbouyom 
Avocat General: Simon Pierre Essama Mekongo. • 

High Court of Justice: Yaounde; consists of 9 titular judges 
and 6 substitute judges, all elected by the National 
Assembly. ■’ 
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RELIGION 

It is estimated that 45 per cent of the population follow 
traditional animist beliefs, 20 per cent are Muslims and 
J5 per cent Christians, Roman Catholics comprising 21 per 
cent of the total population. 

Roman Catholic Missions: The total number of Roman 
Catholics in 1976 was 1,569,298. The Peres du Sacre- 
Coeur de Saint-Quentin, the Peres du Saint-Esprit, the 
Oblats de Marie-Immaculee, the Societe de St. Joseph 
de Mill-Hill and the Petits Freres du Pere de Foucauld 
are the most active missionary orders. There are semi- 
naries for African priests at Nkol-Bisson and Bamcnda, 
and there, is a Trappist monastery at Koutaba. The 
total number of priests is about 870. 

Archbishop of Yaounde: Mgr. Jeax Zoa; H I’. 207 
Yaounde. 

Auxiliary-Bishop of Yaounde : Mgr. Jean Baptiste Ama. 

Protestant Churches: There are about 600,000 Protestants, 
with about 3,000 Church and Mission workers, and 
four theological schools. 

Fid^ration Evang^lique du Cameroun et de I’Afrique 
Equatoriale: B.P. 491, Yaounde; Admin. Sec. Pastor 
Moubitang k Mepoui. 


THE PRESS 

DAILY 

Cameroon Tribune: B.P. 23, Yaounde; f. 1974: controlled 
by SOPECAM; French; circ. 20,000; Editor Engelbert 
Ngog-Hob. 

PERIODICALS 

Le Bamil£k4: B.P. 329, Nkongsamba; monthly. 

Bulletin Mensuel de la Statistique: B.P. 660, Yaoundd; 
monthly. 

Cameroun Informations: Ministry of Information and 
Culture, Yaounde; French and English; fortnightly; 
circ. 5,000. 

Cameroon Outlook: B.P. 124, Yictoria; f. 1967; English; 
three times a week; Editor Tataw Obenson; circ. 8,000. 

Cameroon Times: B.P. 200, Victoria; f. i960; English; 
three times a week; Editor Jerome F. GtVELLEM; 
circ. 7,500. 

Cameroon Tribune: B.P. 23, Yaounde; weekly; controlled 
by SOPECAM; English Editor Engelbert Ngog-Hob; 
circ. 8,000. 

Courrier Sportif du B6nin: B.P. 17, Douala; weekly; Dir. 
Henri Jong. 

Essor des Jeunes: B.P. 363, Nkongsamba; Catholic; 
fortnightly; Dir. Pierre Tchouanga; circ. 3,000. 

La Gazette: B.P. 5485, Douala; weekl}^ Editor Abodel 
Karimou; circ. 12,000. 

Journal Ofliciel de la Rdpublique Unie du Cameroun: 

Imprimerie Nationale, B.P.- 1603, Yaounde; every 
two weeks; circ. 1,500. 

NIeb Bcchristen: Imprimerie Saint-Paul, Yaounde; Ewon- 
do; fortnightly; Dir. Jerome Belinga; circ. 8,000. 

Lcs Nouvelles du Mungo: B.P. i, N’kongsamba; monthly; 
circ. 3,000. 

Pistes Gamcrounaises: Delegation Gencralc au Tourisme, 
B.P, 26O, Yaounde; tourism; quarterly; Dir. .-\minou 
Oumarou. 


Religion, The Press, Publishers, Radio 

Revue d’Informations et d’Etudes Economiques et Fin- 
anciires: B.P. 1630, Yaounde; Ministry of Finance 
publication; quarterly; Editor Alexis Boum. 

Le Serviteur: B.P. 1405, Yaounde; protestant; monthly; 
Dir. Pastor Daniel Ako’o; circ. 3,000. 

Sports Magazine: Douala; weekly; Dir. Louis Fouda. 

L’Unit^: B.P. 867, Yaounde; organ of Union nationale 
camerounaise; weekljq French and English; Dir. 
Gabriel Mballa; circ. 12,000. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Soci6t§ Publicity Edition du Cameroun (SOPECAM — 
Cameroon Press and Publishing Co.) : B.P. 23, Yaounde; 
f. 1977; cap. 250m, fr. CFA; official bod}' incorpora- 
ting the former Agence Camerounaise de Presse {ACA P), 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Information; 
newspaper department, producing the Cameroon 
Tribune, agency and publishing department, incor- 
porating former ACAP functions, technical depart- 
■ ment and administration and finance department; Dir. 
Zambo Zoleco Joseph. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP) {France): B.P. 229, Villa 
Kamdem-kamga, Elig-Essono, Yaounde; Corr. Jean 
Francois Gallieni. 

Hsinhua, Reuters and Tass are also represented in 

Cameroon. 


PUBLISHERS 

Centre d’^dition et de Production Manuels et d’Auxiliaires de 
I’Enseignement (CEPMAE): B.P. 808, Yaounde; f. 1961; 
official educational publications and printing training. 

Editions CLE: B.P. 1501, Yaounde; f. 1963; financed by 
various Christian denominations; African literature 
novels, short stories, drama, poetry, essays and studies; 
Christian literature: textbooks, theology and edifying 
works; Editor Jean Dihang. 

Librairie Saint Paul: B.P. 763, Yaoundt'; education 
medicine, philosophy, politics, religion and fiction. 

Society Camerounaise de Publications, Presse et Editions: 

B.P. 23, Yaounde'. 


RADIO 

Radiodiffusion du Cameroun: B.P. 281. Yaounde; Govern- 
ment service; Dir. Mouuji Emmanuel. 

Radio Yaounde: B.P. 281, Yaounde; programmes in 
French, English and local languages; Deputy Dir. 
Maurice Kamdem. 

Radio Douala: B.P. 986. Douala; programmes in 
French, English. Douala, Bassa, Ewondo and 
Bamileke; Dir. D.\niel Owo.no. 

Radio Garoua: B.P. 103, Garoua; programmes in 
French, Hausa and Foulbe; Dir. Bello .Malgana. 

Radio Buea; P.O.B. 86, Buea; programmes in English, 
French, Bali, Douala and other local languages; Dir. 
Ngiewih Asunkwan. 


In 1973 there were 225,000 radio receiver.s. 
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FINANCE 

BANKING 

Banque des Etats de I’Afrique Centrale (BEAC): B.P. 1917, 
Yaounde; f. 1973 as the Centra! Bank of issue of five 
African states; 5 brs. in Cameroon; cap. 1,250m. francs 
CF.A; Pres. Alphonse Po.\ty; Dir.-Gen. Christian 
J ouDiou; Asst. Dir.-Gen. jE.\N-Epou.\RD Sathoud. 

Banque Internationale pour I’Afrique Occidentale-Camer- 
oun: 9 ave. de Mcssinc, Paris; ave. de Gaulle, B.P. ^ooi, 
Douala; f. 1974; cap. 1,500m. francs CPA (1977): 

Gen. Louis Francheschini, B.P. 182, A’aounde. 
Banque Internationale pour le Commerce et I’Industrie du 
Cameroon : B.P. 5, Ave. du President Ahidjo, Yaounde; 
f. 1962; affiliated to the Banque Nationale de Paris, 
Societe Financiere pour les Paj’s d’Outre-Mer and 
Barclays Bank International; 24’ brs.; cap. 1,215m. 
francs CFA; Pres. Raymond Malouma; Man. Dir. 
Hayatou Sadou; Gen. Man. J. P. Gesgin. 

Cameroon Bank Ltd.: BP. 48, Victoria; f. 1974; cap. 
305m. francs CFA; 4 brs.; subsidiary' of Standard Bank 
of West Africa; Dir.-Gen. Jacob Sunday Nana-Fabu. 
Soci 6 t 4 Camerounaisede Banque: B.P. 145, rue Monseigneur 
Vogt, Yaounde; f. 1962; deposit bank; 38 per cent state- 
owned, 25 per cent holding by Banque Camcronnaisc de 
Developpement; cap. i,ooom. francs CFA; res. 237m. 
francs CF.A (1975); 20 brs.; Pres. A. Fouda; Gen. Man. 
E. M. Koulla. 

Soci£t6 G^nirale de Banques au Cameroon: B.P. 244, rue 
Monseigneur Vogt, Yaounde; f. 1963; cap. 1,125m. 
francs CFA; res. 112m. francs CFA (1975); 12 brs.; 
Chair. El-Hadj .Ahmadou Hayatou; Gen. Alan. Jean 
.Albessart. 

Development Banks 

Banque Camerounaise de Developpement: B.P. 55, 
Yaounde; f. i960; 75.5 per cent state-owned; gives 
financial and technical assistance to development 
projects; cap. 1,500m. francs CFA; Pres. Ousmane 
Mey; Dir.-Gen. LfioN Bahounoui. 

Fonds National de Ddveloppement Rural (FONADER): 
B.P. 1548, Yaounde; f. 1973; Pres. .Andze Tsoungui; 
Dir. Gen. Francois jMv'omo. 

Societe Financiere pour le Developpement du Cameroon: 

B.P. 5493, Douala. 

Societe Rationale d’Investissement du Cameroon: B.P. 423. 
place El Hadj Ahmadou Ahidjo, Yaounde; f. 1964; 
invests in and grants loans to new and expanding 
concerns; cap. i,ooom. francs CF.A; Pres. Dir.-Gen. 
Ahmadou Bello. 

INSURANCE 

Agence Camerounaises d’Assurances (ACA): B.P. 209. rue 
de I’Hippodrome, A^aounde; Dir. AIichel Pivron. 

Assurance lYIutuelle Agricole Camerounaise (AIYIACAM): 

B.P. 962. Yaounde; Dir.-Gen. Pierre Moulet. 

Caisse Centrale de Cooperation Economique: B.P. 46, 
Yaounde; Dir. Ren£ Mallorga. 

Caisse Nationale de Reassurances S.A. (CNR): B.P. 4180, 
Yaounde; Dir.-Gen. Daniel Potouonjou-Taponzie. 
Compagnie Camerounaise d’Assurances et de Reassurances 
(CCAR); B.P. 406S, Douala; Dir. Jacques Phaure. 

Guardian Royal Exchange Assurance in Cameroon: B.P. 
426. Douala. 

Societe Camerounaise d’Assurances (SOCAR): B.P. 280, 
Douala; f. 1973 by the Cameroon government and 
various foreign companies; Pres. Gottlieb Titti; 
Dir. Gen. Pierre Memin. 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

Societe Nouvelle d’Assurance du Cameroun (SNAC}: B.P. 

105, Douala; Pres. Amadou Hayatou; Dir.-Gen. 
Claude Picard. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Chambre d’Agriculture, de I’Elevage et des ForSts du 
Cameroun: B.P. 287, Parc Repiquet, Yaoundd; 44 
mems.; Pres. Ephrem Mba; Sec. -Gen. Louis Boulou 
Diouedi; publ. Bulletin (monthly). 

Chambre de Commerce, d’Industrie et des Mines du 
Cameroun: B.P. 4011, Douala; f. 1963; branches: 
B.P. 36, Yaounde; P.O.B. 211; Victoria; B.P. 59, 
Garoua; B.P. 6, Sangmelima; B.P. 134, Nkongsamba; 
138 mems.; Pres. Franqois Djapou; Sec. -Gen. Andr6 
Konna; pubis. Bulletin Mensucl, Commerce Exterieur, 
Rapport Annuel, Compte-Rendu d’Activiles: 

EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
Groupement Interprofessionnel pour I’Etude et la Co- 
ordination des Intdrdts Economiques du Cameroun: 

B.P. 829, Douala; f. 1957; member associations; 
Pres. Bernard Cretin. 

Syndicat des Commer^ants Importateurs-Exportateurs du 
Cameroun: B.P. 562, Douala; Sec.-Gen. P. Girma. 

Syndicat des Industriels du Cameroun; B.P. 673, Douala; 
f- 1953; Pres. M. Jobin. 

Syndicat des Producteurs et Exportateurs de Bois: B.P. 570, 
Yaounde; Pres. M. Coron. 

Syndicats Professionnels Forestiers et Activitds connexes 
du Cameroun: B.P. too, Douala. 

Union des Syndicats Professionels du Cameroun: B.P. 829, 

Douala; Pres. Moukoko Kingue. 


TRADE UNION 

National Union of Cameroon Workers {Union nationale des 
travailleurs du Cameroun — UNTC): Yaounde; f. 1971; 
affiliated to Union nationale camerounaise'. Pres. 
JiJROME AbONDO. 


DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Cameroon Development Corporation: B.P. 28, Bota, Vic- 
toria; f. 1947; a statutory agricultural enterprise 
established to acquire and develop land and plantations 
previously run by German firms and nationals; has 
developed rubber, oil-palm, tea and banana estates; 
planted area over 31,000 ha. out of 80,000 ha. on lease 
from Government; processes palm oil, rubber and tea 
in own factories; second development programme began 
m 1977/781 production in metric tons for 1975/78 was: 
bananas 11,356, palm oil 22,125, palm kernels 4.395. 
tea 975, rubber 10,421; Chair. Neon V. E. Mukete; 

Gen. Man. John Niba Ngu. 

Mission de Developpement des Cultures Vivriferes, Marai- 
chferes et Fruitiferes (MIDEVIV): Yaounde; f. 1973: 
deTClopment of production and distribution of food- 
stuffs for urban centres; Dir. Jean-Bernard Abong. 

Mission de Developpement d’Ombessa: B.P. 152, Bafia; 
e.xtension and marketing service for local produce. 

Societe Camerounaise des Tabacs (SCT): B.P. 29, rue 
Joseph-Clerc, Yaounde; f. 1964; supervises tobacco 
plantations and curing of tobacco; Pres. Marcel 
Marigoh jMboua; Dir.-Gen. M. Kingue. 
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SociStS de D^veloppement et la Transformation du BI§ 
(SODEBLE); B.P. 41, Ngaoundere; {. 1975; develop- 
ment of wheat-growing and flour-milling in the 
Adamaoua region; Dir. Martin Kouebo. 

8oci6t§ de D^veloppement du Cacao (SODECAO): B.P. 

4083, Yaounde; f. 1974; development of cocoa produc- 
tion; Dir.-Gen. Nkake Mdolo. 

Soci^td de D^veloppement du Coton (SODECOTON): 

B.P. 302, Garoua; f. 1974; development of cotton and 
other agricultural production in the north; marketing 
and processing of cotton; Pres. Angokay Sadjo. 

Soci4t6 de D^veloppement et d’ExpIoitation des Produits 
Animaux (SODEPA): Yaounde; f. 1974; development 
of livestock raising and livestock products; Dir.-Gen. 
Hamadjoda Adjoudji. 

Soci6t6 de Developpement du Haut-Nkam (SODENKAf.1): 

Yabassi-Bafang; f. 1970; development of northern 
area by improving infrastructure and raising produc- 
tion; Pres. Jean-Marcel Mengueme. 

Soci^t^ de Developpement de la Riziculture de la plaine des 
Mbos (SODERIIYI): Bafia; expansion of rice-growing 
and processing. 

Societe d’Expansion et de Modernisation de la Riziculture 
de Yagoua— SEMRY: B.P. 46, Yagoua; f. 1971; expan- 
sion of rice-growing in areas where irrigation is possible 
and commercialization of rice products; Pres. O. Mey; 
Dir.-Gen. J. du Lac. 

Societe Regionale des Zones d’Actions Prioritaires IntegrSes 
du Centre Sud (ZAPI du Centre Sud): B.P. 4083, 
Yaounde; f. 1972; development of the Centre-Sud 
province: Dir.-Gen. F. Moukoko Ndoumbe. 

Soci^te Regionale des Zones d’Actions Prioritaires Int^gr^es 
de I’Est (ZAPI de I’Est): B.P. 132, Bertoua; f. 1972; 
promotion of regional development; Pres. Luc Loe. 

PRINCIPAL CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 

Bakweri Co-operative Union of Farmers Ud.: Dibanda, 
Tiko; produce marketing co-operative for bananas, 
cocoa and coSee; 14 societies, 2,000 mems.; Pres. Dr. 
E. M. L. Endeley. 

Cameroon Co-operative Exporters Ltd.: P.O.B. 19, Kumba; 

1953: mems. 8 societies; central agency for marketing 
of members’ cofiee, cocoa and palm kernels; Man. 
A. B. Enyong; Sec. M. M. Eyoh (acting). 

Centre National de Developpement des Entreprises Coopera- 
tives (CENADEC): B.P. 120, Yaounde and B.P. 26, 
Bamenda; Dir. Henri Fankam. 

Coop6rative des Planteurs Bamoun du Caf6 Arabica — 
CPBCA: B.P. 49, Foumbot; f. 1942; body for buying, 
processing and marketing of coffee; Dir. Seidou 
Mouchilli Matapit. 

Produce Marketing Organization: Victoria; monopoly of 
marketing cocoa, coffee and palm produce in North- 
West and South-West Provinces; Pres. Enow Tanjong. 

Socifitfi Africaine de Pr6voyance: Yaounde; a provident 
society with branches in each region for each particular 
activity. 

Union des Cooperatives de Caf6 Arabica de I’Ouest: Bafous- 
sam, B.P. 1002; Pres. Jean Teinkela. 

West Cameroon Co-operative Association Ltd.: P.O.B. 135, 
Kumba; founded as central financing body of the 
co-operative movement; gives short-term credits to 
member societies and provides agricultural services for 
members; policy-making body for the co-operative 
movement in West Cameroon; 142 member unions and 
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societies with total membership of about 45,000; 
member of International Co-operative Alliance; Pres. 
Chief T, E. Njea; Sec. lil. M. Quan. 

There are 83 co-operatives for the harvesting and 
sale of bananas and coffee and for pro\’iding mutual 
credit. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

There are 1,172 km. of track, the West Line running 
from Douala to N’Kongsamba {172 km.) with a branch 
line leading south-west from Mbanga to Kumba (29 km.), 
and the Transcameroon railway which runs from Douala to 
Xgaoundere (925 km.), with a branch line leading south- 
west from Otele to Mbalmayo (37 km.). The second stage 
runs from Belabo to Ngaoundere (325 km.). An extension 
of its western branch is projected from ;Mbalma}'o to 
Bangui, capital of the Central African Empire. Improve- 
ments to the line between Douala and Yaounde were begun 
in 1974. Narrow gauge railways totalling 147 km. are used 
in former West Cameroon between the plantations and the 
ports. 

Regie Nationale des Ghemins de Fer du Cameroun — 

REGIFERCAM: B.P. 304, Douala; Pres. Dir.-Gen. 
Gilbert Ntang. 

Office du Chemin de Fer Transcamerounais: B.P, 625, 
Yaounde; supen.dses the laying of new railway lines 
and improvements to e.xisting lines and undertakes 
relevant research; Dir.-Gen. Jacques Houdet. 

ROADS 

In 1975 'there were 43,500 km. of roads of which 26,866 
km. were main roads; of these 2,155 were bitumen- 
surfaced. 

Under the 1976-80 Plan 79,482 million francs CPA 
were allocated to the development of the road network. 

SHIPPING 

Office National des Porfs/National Ports Authority: 5 blvd. 
Leclerc, B.P. 4020, Douala; Pres. John Nkengong; 
Dir.-Gen. S. Ngan.n Yon.n, 

The chief port is Douala. It has 2,370 metres of quays 
and a minimum depth of 5 metres in the channels, 8.5 
metres at the quays. Traffic in 1975 totalled 2,048,281 tons. 
Extensions to the port, undertaken with foreign aid, are 
due to be completed by 1979. Handling capacity will be 
doubled to 5 million metric tons per year. Minimum depth 
will be increased to 8.4 metres in the channel and 10.5 
metres at the quays. Facilities for ship-repair will be also 
provided. 

There are also sea ports at Kribi, Victoria and Tiko and 
a river port at Garoua. 

Cameroon Shipping Lines Compagnie Nationale (CAMSHIP- 
LINES): B.P. 4054, Douala: f. 1975: national shipping 
companj'; Dir.-Gen. Jean Willem Rijke. 

SAMOA: blvd. Leclerc, B.P. 1127, Douala; agents for 
Lloyd Triestino, Black Star Line, Seven Stars Line, 
Gold Star Line, Europe -Mrica Line, Dir. Gerald 
Lebel. 

Soci£t£ Africaine de Transit et d’AffrJtemcnt (SATA): 

Blvd. Leclerc, B.P. 546, Douala; Dir.-Gen. Edouard 
Pastore. 
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Soci4t6 Camerounaise des Ets. Mory et Cie: B.P. 572, 

Douala; f. 1949; Dir. C. Gomis. 

Socidt6 Camerounaise de Transport et d’Affretement 
(SOT A): B.P. 4040; Douala; f. 1951; Pres. Dir.-Gen. 
Fer.vand Saisset. 

Soci6t6 Navale Chargeurs Delmas-Vieljeux— SNCDV: B.P. 
263. rue Kitchener, Douala and B.P. 18, Kribi; Dir. 
Fernand Saisset. 

SociMS Ouest-Africaine d’Entreprises Maritimes (Cameroun) 

SOAEM: B.P. 4057, rue du Roi Albert, Douala; f. 

1959; Dir.-Gen. Michel Fiemeyer. 

SOCOPAO (Cameroun) : B.P. 215, Douala; agents for Palm/ 
Elder/FIoegh Lines, Bank Line, CNAN, CNN, Comanav, 
Comasersa, Dafra Line, Grand Pale, Marasia S.A., 
Maritima del Norte, Navcoma, Nigerian Shipping Line, 
Niven Line, Splosna Plovba, Rossis INIaritime, SSSIM, 
Veb Deutsche Seerederei, Polish Ocean Lines, West- 
wind Africa Line, Nautilus Keller Line, Estonian 
Shipping Co., A.G.T.L Paris, K-Line Tokyo; Dir.-Gen. 
Claude Dodo. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Cameroon’s principal airport is at Douala. There are 
four other airports capable of taking medium-range 
airliners, 8 smaller airports and 22 rough landing strips. 
There arc also 22 private airfields.' 

Cameroon Airlines: B.P. 4092, 3 ave. du GeneTal de Gaulle, 
Douala; f. 1971; owned by the Cameroon Government 
(70 per cent) and Air France (30' per cent); services to 
Bonin, the Central African Empire, Chad, the Congo, 
Ethiopia, Equatorial Guinea, Gabon, the Ivory Coast, 
Liberia, Nigeria, France, Italy, Switzerland and 
domestic flights; fleet of i Boeing 707, 2 Boeing 737, 2 
DC-4 and i Twin Otter; Pres. Dir.-Gen. ThiIodore 
KoulU Njanga. 
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Cameroon is also served by the following foreign air- 
lines: Air .\frique. Air Mali, Air Zaire, Alitalia,' Ethiopian 
Airlines, Ghana Airways, Iberia, LAGE, Nigeria Airways 
Pan American, Sabcna, Swissair and UTA. 


TOURISM 

In 1976 there were 4,697 tourist beds. 

Delegation Generaje au Tourisme: B.P. 266, Yaounde; 
f. 1970; provincial offices: B.P. 1310, Douala; B.P. 92' 
Biiea; B.P. 30, Garoua; B.P. 557, Bafoussam; B.P. 128^ 
Kribi; Diilegue-Gencral Aminou Oumarou. Publ. 
Pistes Cameronnaiscs (quarterly). 


POWER 

The Edea hydroelectric dam near Douala accounts tor 
95 per cent of Cameroon power generation, and aluminium 
smelting accounts for 80 per cent of total consumption. 

Society Naiionale d’Electricit6 du Cameroun (SONEL): 

Douala; f. 1974; took over activities of three previous 
electricity corporations, EDC, ENELCAM and 
POWERC.\M; 80 per cent state-owned, 14 per cent 
Caisse centrale de cooperation economique. 6 per cent 
Pcchiuey; in 1974/75 it produced 1,321 million kWh.; 
Dir.-Gen. Marcel Njifenji Niat. 

UNIVERSITY 

University de Yaoundy: B.P. 337, Yaounde; f. 1962; 408 
teachers; 7,900 students. 
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Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Dominion of Canada occupies the northern part of 
North America (except Alaska and Greenland) and is the 
second largest country in the world. The border with the 
U.S. A. follows the upper St. Lawrence Seaway and the 
Great Lakes, continuing west along the 49th parallel. The 
climate is an extreme one, particularly inland. Winter 
temperatures drop well below freezing but summers are 
generally mild. Rainfall varies from moderate to light and 
there are heavy falls of snow. The two official languages 
are English and French, the mother tongues of 60.2 per 
cent and 26.9 per cent, respectively, in 1971. More than 
g8 per cent of Canadians can speak English or French. 
Forty-six per cent of the people are Roman Catholics. The 
largest Protestant churches are the United Church of 
Canada (17.5 per cent) and the Anglican Church (11.8 
per cent) but almost every Christian denomination is 
represented. The national flag (proportions 2 by i) con- 
sists of a red maple leaf on a white field, flanked by red 
panels. The capital is Ottawa. 

Recent History 

In 1963, a six-year Conservative government was 
succeeded by a minority Liberal Government under 
Lester Pearson. Mr. Pearson retired in April 1968 and his 
successor, Pierre Trudeau, won an electoral majority for 
the Liberals in June 1968. I\Ir. Trudeau’s party was 
returned to power in the 1972 general election, but with a 
reduced majority over the Progressive Conservatives. 
Foreign relations have altered significantly under the 
Trudeau government, with less emphasis on traditional 
links with Western Europe and the U.S. A. and a fostering 
of relations with Far East countries. Canada established 
diplomatic relations ivith the People's Republic of China 
in 1970 and the Prime Minister paid a successful state 
visit to China in October 1973. Relations with the U.S.S.R. 
are good and in the mid-1970s Japan ranked as Canada’s 
second largest trading partner. 

Trudeau was returned with a 46-seat majority in the 
July 1974 elections. In 1975 Canada experienced the 
effects, belatedly and not so severely as most countries, of 
the international economic recession. This led in October 
to the introduction of unpopular mandatory wage and 
price controls by the Liberal Government. The Govern- 
ment’s popularity was eroded during 1975 and 1976, as 
indicated by the success of opposition parties in provincial 
and by-elections, even in formerly safe seats. However, 
support for the Liberal Government began to revive 
during 1977, as shown by the results of local elections in 
May. 

Politically, separatism in Quebec, where four-fifths of 
the population speak French as a first language and which 
maintains its own cultural and educational links with 
France, remained the dominant issue. The Liberals came 
into power there with a large majority in 1970 and the 
Quebec Liberation Front was outlawed after violent 
terrorist activities, The continuing conflict over language 
erupted again in September 1975 over the controversial 
new stipulation, particularlj’ resented by immigrants, that 


French should be the language of instruction for all 
children whose mother tongue was not English. In June 
1975 conflict over the use of English for air traffic control 
in Quebec led to an extended strike of pilots and air traffic 
controllers and during 1975 two Federal Cabinet ministers 
resigned over issues concerning bilingualism. .A.t provincial 
elections in Quebec in November 1976 the separatist Parti 
QuebecoLs, led by Rene Levesque, which had been formed 
only three years earlier, defeated the incumbent Liberals, 
winning 69 seats to the Liberals’ 28, compared with 6 and 
102 seats respectively in the 1973 elections. During 1977 
Levesque’s Government reiterated its aim of sovereigntv 
for Quebec; a referendum on the subject is planned for 
1979. Bill loi, the French Language Charter, was passed 
in the autumn, making French the official language of 
education, business and government in Quebec. 

Government 

Canada is a federal parliamentary state. E.xecutive 
power is vested in the British monarch, as Head of State, 
and exercisable by her representative, the Governor- 
General, whom she appoints on the advice of the Canadian 
Prime Minister. The Federal Parliament comprises the 
Queen, a nominated Senate (104 members, appointed on a 
regional basis) and a House of Commons (264 members 
elected by universal adult suffrage). A Parliament may 
last no longer than five years. The Governor-General 
appoints the Prime Minister and, on the latter’s recom- 
mendation, other Ministers to form the Cabinet. The Prime 
Minister should have majority support in Parliament, to 
which the Cabinet is responsible. Canada contains 10 
provinces (each with a Lieutenant-Governor and a legisla- 
ture from which a Premier is chosen) and two centrally 
administered territories. 

Defence 

Canada co-operates with the U.S. A. in the defence of 
North America, sends forces to NATO’s Atlantic and 
European sectors, and takes part in UN peace-keeping in 
the Middle East. Unification of the all-volunteer sciwices 
as the Canadian Armed Forces was completed in 196S. The 
total strength of the Canadian Armed Forces has been 
reduced from 120,000 in 19O4 to 80,000 in 1977: army 
28,500, navy 13,400, air force 36,600. The defence budget 
for 1977/78 is CS3.7go million. In 1977 the Government 
authorized CS 10,000 million to be set aside for the re- 
equipment of its armed forces over the following five ycar.s. 

Economic Affairs 

The Canadian economy is linked very closelj' with that 
of the U.S. .A About 68 per cent of total trade is with the 
U.S..\. and industry is hcavil}- dependent on foreign invest- 
ment. 80 per cent of it from the U.S..\. It is estimated that 
65 per cent of Canada’s largest companies arc wholly- 
owned or effectively controlled bj- foreign corporations. 
Efforts to develop other markets, notably Japan. China 
and the U.S.S.R., and measures such as the Foreign 
Investments Review Act, which allows for assessment of 
the benefits to Canada of foreign investors’ intentions, are 
being taken to lessen dependence on the U.S. .A Canada is 
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one of the world’s loading industrial countries, although 
farming still accounts for about 4 per cent of the countr>'’s 
gross domestic product and is the leading primary industry 
in terms of employment. Canada is the world’s fourth 
largest exporter of agricultural products. The main exports 
in 1976 were motor vehicles and parts, wood pulp, news- 
print, petroleum and wheat. Canada is the world’s largest 
producer of asbestos, silver, nickel and zinc and is rich in 
many other minerals, notably iron, copper, uranium, 
cobalt, elemental sulphur, lead and gold. There are con- 
siderable oil and gas resources in Alberta and the Canadian 
Arctic islands. In 1977 Canada and the U.S.A. reached 
agreement on a proposal to bring natural gas by pipeline 
from Alaska to the U.S..\. at an estimated cost of 
U.S. S 10,000 million. Other valuable primary industries 
are forestry, fishing and fur production. 

In 1974 the economy enjoyed one of the highest expan- 
sion rates of an industrialized country while suffering a 
slightly lower rate of inflation than that of comparable 
economies. However, in 1975 the cconomj' began to be 
affected by the international slump; a trade deficit of 
CS534 million, the first deficit since i960, was recorded, 
inflation throughout the year ran at about ii per cent and 
unemployment reached over 7 per cent. In October 
statutory controls on wages and on prices were introduced 
which successfully reduced the rate of inflation to 8 per 
cent by the end of 1976. During 1976 the economy seemed 
to recover from the partial recession: the growth rate in- 
creased from 0.6 per cent in 1975 to just over 4 per cent 
in 1976. 

The 1977 budget was designed to stimulate the economy, 
alleviating unemployment which was running at a post-war 
record level of over 8 per cent, while keeping control over 
inflation. It included job creation programmes, regional 
incentives and selective tax benefits. During the 12 
months to November 1977 the Canadian dollar depreciated 
13 per cent against the U.S. dollar and fell to its lowest 
level for 45 years. 

Transport and Communications 

Owing to the size of the country, Canada’s economy is 
particularly dependent upon an efficient sj-stem of trans- 
port and communications by both land and water. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway allows ocean-going ships to reach 
the Great Lakes and- in 1969 the North West Pa.s.sage 
was negotiated for the first time. As a result, the Arctic 
Waters Bill was passed in April 1971, giving Canada 
effective control of the passage and extending territorial 
waters offshore to twelve nautical miles (22 km ). There 
arc nearly 60,000 miles (96,500 km.) of railway track and 
Canada’s rail, river and canal system is being increasingly 
supplemented by roads, air services and pipelines'. The 
Trans-Canadian Highivay is one of the major features of 
a network of over 500,000 miles (800,000 km.) of roads, 
while in 1970 work started on a now airpoil near Montreal. 


Social Welfare 

About 27 per cent of the federal budget is devoted to 
health and welfare. The Federal Government administers 
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family allowances, unemployment insurance and war 
veterans’ and old age pensions. Other services are provided 
by the provinces, the range varying from province to 
province. The Canada Pension Plan, introduced in 1969, 
and its Quebec counterpart provide contributory retire- 
ment, disability and survivors’ pensions for the majority 
of workers, based on past earnings. A Federal Medicare 
insurance programme in which all ten provinces participate 
covers all Canadians against medical expenses. The federal- 
provincial hospital insurance programme covers over 
99 per cent, of the insurable population of Canada. 


Education 

Education is a provincial matter and the period of com- 
pulsory education varies. French-speaking students are 
entitled by law to instruction in French. Primary education 
is from 6-7 years to 13-14, followed by 3-5 years at 
secondary or high school. There are 67 degree-awarding 
institutions and 192 other institutions of higher education. 

Tourism 

Canada offers a wide range of outdoor tourist attrac- 
tions: fishing, hunting, riding, canoeing, etc., in the great 
National Parks. Winter sports carnivals are held in many 
centres and Indian and Prairie gatherings are popular, a 
famous one being the Calgary Stampede. Alost visitors arc 
from the U.S.A. (over 32 million in 1976). Tourist spending 
in 1976 amounted to CSi,94o million. 

Kfsus are not required to visit Canada bj' nationals of 
.\ustria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Monaco, the Nether- 
lands, Norway. Portugal, San Marino, South Africa, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth and the U.S.A. 

Sport 

The national sports are Canadian football and ice 
hockey. Baseball, tennis, athletics and winter and water 
sports are all popular and soccer is increasingly played, 
particularly in southern Ontario. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 24th (Victoria Day), June. 24th (St. Jean 
Baptiste, Quebec only), July ist (Canada Day), September 
4th (Labour Day'), October gth (Thanksgiving). November 
nth (Remembrance Day'), December 2 5th-26th (Christ- 
mas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year), April 13th (Good 
Friday), April i6th (Easter Monday). 

Weights and Measures 

The imperial sy'stem is m general use with the exception 
of the 2,000 lb. .American ton; the metric system is being 
implemented gradually. 

Currency and Exchange Ratos 

100 cents = I Canadian dollar (C$). 

E.xchange rates (December 1977);' 

£i sterling = C$2.oo6; 

U.S. $i=CSi.o97. 
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AREA AND POPULATION 


Area (sq. miles) 

Population 

Vital Statistics (1976 Preliminarj^ estimates) 

Total 

Land 

Water ' 

Estimate 
(July 1977) 

Birth Rate 
per ’000 

Marriage Rate ! 
per '000 

Death Rate 
per '000 

3,851,809* 

3,560,238 

291.571 

23,243.000 

15.8 

8.6 j 

7.2 


* 9.976,139 square km. 


CHIEF CITIES 

(Metropolitan population at census of June ist, 1976) 


Ottawa (capital) 

. 693,288 

Edmonton 

554,228 

Kitchener 


272,158 

Toronto . 

2,803,101 

Quebec . 

542,158 

London . 


270,383 

Montreal . 

2,802,485 

Hamilton 

529,371 

Halifa.v 


267,991 

Vancouver 

. 1,166,348 

Calgary . 

469,917 

V^indsor , 


247,582 

Winnipeg 

578,217 

St. Catherines-Niagara 

301,921 

Victoria . 


218,250 


PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES 


(census of June ist, 1976) 



Area 
( sq. miles) 

Population 

Capital 

Provi.vces: 




.A.lberta ....... 

255,285 

1,838,037 

Edmonton 

British Columbia ..... 

366,255 

2,466,608 

I'ictoria 

Manitoba ...... 

251,000 

1,021,506 

Winnipeg 

New Brunswick ..... 

28,354 

677,250 

Fredericton 

Newfoundland ...... 

156,185 

557,725 

Bt, John’s 

Nova Scotia ...... 

21,425 

828,571 

Halifa.N 

Ontario ....... 

412,582 

8,264,465 

Toronto 

Prince Edward Island .... 

2,184 

1 18,229 

Charlottetown 

Quebec ....... 

594,860 

6,234,445 

Quebec 

Saskatchewan ...... 

251,700 

921,323 

Regina 

Territories: 




Yukon Territory ..... 

207,076 

21,836 

Whitehorse 

Northwest Territories .... 

1,304,903 

42,609 

\elIowknife 

Total ..... 

3,851,809 

22,992,604 

— 


IMMIGRATION 


Country of Origin 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

United Kingdom 

U.S.A 

Other ..... 

18,197 

22,618 

81,251 


38,456 

26,541 

153.46S 


21,548 

17,315 

1 10.5O6 

Total . 

122,066 j 

184,200 

218,465 

187,881 j 

149,429 
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EMPLOYMENT 


(’ooo — average throughout year) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Agriculture ..... 

467 

473 

500 

474 

Other Primary Industries 

228 

234 

249 

237 

Manufacturing .... 

1,968 

2,024 

2,041 

1.945 

Construction .... 

549 

598 

691 

642 

Transport and Utilities 

773 

790 

862 

834 

Trade ... 

1,498 

h 575 

r .747 

1,658 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 

410 

446 

493 

501 

Services ..... 

2,284 

2,386 

2,684 

2,595 

Public Administration . 

582 

613 

700 

685 

Total (inch others) 

8.759 

9,137 

10,155 

9,572 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE 


(sq. miles) 


Agriculture 

Forest Land 

Wildland 

Other 

Total 

260,017 

1,259,192 

1,938,939 

102,513 

3,560,661* 


* Other sources give Canada’s total land area as 3,560,238 square miles. 


Wljeat . 
Oats 
Bariev . 
Rye 

Maize (Corn) 
Buckwheat 
Beans . 
Soybeans 
Flax 

Rapesecd 
Potatoes 
Tame haj' 
Sugar beet 


One bushel is 60 lb. 
(25.4 kg.) for maize. 


CROPS 


Unit 

OF 

Production* 

Area 

(’000 acres) 

Production 

(’ooo) 

Yield per Acre 


1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

bushels 

It 

1 1 

* » 

• r 

cwt. 

tons 

23,423 

5,958 

11,041 

790 

1,569 

47 

162 

390 

1,400 

4.320 

260 

13,014 

79 

27,529 

6,105 

10,721 

799 

1,669 

54 

159 

370 

875 

1,985 

284 

13.013 

79 

627,515 

289,619 

437,251 

20,585 

143,493 

901 

3,322 

13,478 

17.500 

77,100 

48,390 

25,933 

1,039 

864,326 

321,676 

473,245 

22,089 

144,669 

776 

3,387 

9,250 

11,700 

41,000 

58,229 

25,322 

1,276 

26.8 

48.6 

39-6 

26.0 

91.5 

19.1 

20. 5 
34-6 

12.5 
17.8 

185.9 

1.99 

13-07 

31-4 

52-7 

44.1 

27.6 

86.7 
14.4 

21.3 

25.0 

13-4 

20.7 
205.3 

1.95 

16.14 


(zy.a kg.) for wheat and soybeans; 34 Ib. (15.4 kg.) for oats; 48 lb. (21.8 kg.) for barley; 561b. 
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LIVESTOCK 

(’ooo) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Milch Cows 

2,210 

2,152 

2,082 

2,085 

1,946 

1,935 

Other Cattle 

11,446 

11,900 

11,165 

11,923 

13,209 

12,693 

Sheep .... 

845 

833 

764 

541 

563 

533 

Pigs 

6,995 

7,022 

6,437 

5,895 

5,826 

6,244 


Horses: 342,000 in 1973. 


DAIRY PRODUCE 



Milk 
(’ 000 lb.) 

Creamery 
Butter 
(’ 000 lb.) 

Cheddar 
Cheese 
(’ 000 lb.) 

Ice Cream 
Mix 

(’000 gallons) 

Eggs 
(’ 000 doz.) 

1972 . 

17,676,203 

290,598 

192,106 

30,392 

468,355 

1973 ■ 

16,886,033 

252,272 

188,908 

30,231 

461,695 

1974 . 

16,811,587 

232,112 

210,652 

30,531 

459,451 

1975 ■ 

17,073,456 

283,644 

175,881 

31,623 

448,069 

1976 . 

16,941,879 

251,325 

171,979 

30,983 

437,090 


FORESTRY 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS, 1974 
('000 board ft.) 



Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Newfoundland .... 

35,883 

732 

36,615 

Prince Edward Island 

9,000 

3,000 

12,000 

Nova Scotia .... 

192,126 

6,292 

198,418 

New Brunswick 

270,716 

32,431 

303,147 

Quebec ..... 

1,938,653 

297,014 

2,235,667 

Ontario ..... 

949,668 

249,911 

1,199,579 

Manitoba .... 

103,630 

12,239 

115,869 

Saskatchewan .... 

120,584 

1,500 

122,084 

Alberta ..... 

642,695 

1,671 

644,366 

British Columbia 

8,735,700 

6,195 

8,741,895 

Yukon and Northwest Territories 

2,522 

n.a. 

2,522 

Total 

13,001,177 

610,985 
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FUR INDUSTRY 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF PELTS PRODUCED 



1974-75 

Season 

1975-76 Season 

Number 

Value 

(Canadian ?) 

Number 

Value 

(Canadian $) 

Newfoundland . 

85.728 

1,741,204 

100,094 

1.639,825 

Prince Edward Island 

15.447 

192,221 

14,726 

265,763 

Nova Scotia 

173,627 

2,148,586 

153,061 

2,795.759 

New Brunswick . 

44,388 

594,432 

44,468 

811,439 

Quebec .... 

483,623 

5,568,803 

395.883 

6,171,132 

Ontario .... 

1,189,387 

13,159,151 

1,100,581 

16,569,907 

Manitoba .... 

512,319 

3.530,728 

644.536 

5,306,461 

Saskatchewan . 

456,756 

2,386,264 

702,667 

4,633,851 

Alberta .... 

794,200 

4,284,712 

765,977 

6,587,539 

British Columbia 

293,377 

4,429,081 

252,260 

5,112,305 

Northwest Territories . 

230,629 

2,081,640 

264,258 

2,742,484 

Yukon .... 

30,905 

403,543 

28,897 

■367,677 

Total* 

4,352.786 

41,662,016 

4,500,531 

53,942,714 


* Including hair seal pelts. 


SEA FISHERIES 


Atlantic Total* . 
Cod . 

Flounders and soles 
Haddock 
Halibut 
Pollock 
Redfish 
Herring 
Salmon 
Lobsters 
Scallops 
Tuna 

Pacific Total* 

Halibut 
Herring 
Salmon 

Canada Total* 


Quantity 
( metric tons) 


1975 


808.975 


I46,i8t 

9L952 

19,446 

1,808 

26,648 

102,917 

241,867 

2,218 

17,488 

66,647 

10,628 


129,285 


6.945 

59,623 

36,466 


938,260 


1976 


819,028 


179,477 

106,969 

18,747 

1,347 

22,227 

88,044 

191.380 

2.181 

15,781 

89,033 

7,020 


162,550 


5.634 

80.819 

50,723 


981.578 


Value 

(Canadian ($’000) 


1975 


185,148 


30,597 

15,588 

7,118 

1,995 

3,655 

12,045 

13,795 

3,617 

48,379 

25,710 

6,526 


78,768 


10,125 

13.262 

46,913 


263,916 


1976 


209,174 


39,936 

19.715 
7,910 
2,177 

3,234 

11,201 

13,169 

4,229 

44,748 

37,190 

4.715 


117,005 


11,809 

23,325 

73,575 


326,179 


* All sea fish. 
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Metallic 

Bismuth . . . ■ 

Cadmium ... 
Cobalt ... 

Columbium (CbjO^) 

Copper ... 

Gold .... 

Iron Ore . ... 

Iron, remelt 

Lead .... 

Magnesium 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Platinum group . 

Solenium 

Silver .... 
Uranium (U3O3) . 

Zinc .... 

Non-metallic 
Asbestos 
Barite 
Fluorspar . 

Gypsum 

Magnesitic dolomite, brucite 
Nepheline syenite 
Peat moss . 

Potash (K, 0 ) 

Pyrite, pyrrhotite 
Quartz 

Salt .... 
Soapstone and talcf 
Sodium sulphate . 

Sulphur, in smelter gas 
Sulphur, elemental 
Titanium diozide, etc. 

Fuels 
Coal . 

Natural gas 

Natural gas by-products 
Petroleum, crude. 

Structural vxaterials 
Clay products 
Cement 

Lime .... 
Sand and gravel . 

Stone 


MINING 


lb. 


troy oz. 
ton 


*1 

lb. 


oz. 

lb. 


troy oz. 
lb. 


ton 


ton 

m. cu. ft. 
bbl. 


ton 



1975 

1976* 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

■\'ALUE 


(’000) 

(Canadian S’ooo) 

(’000) 

(Canadian S’ooo) 


345 

2.647 

337 

2,491 


2,627 

8,967 

2,843 

7,462 


2,986 

12,548 

3.027 

11,769 


3.663 

6,854 

3.650 

6,935 


1,617,809 

1,030,502 

1,647,141 

1,126,156 


1.654 

270,830 

1,686 

207,796 


49,486 

918,065 

62,721 

1,241,263 


n.a. 

80,753 

n.a. 

65,086 


769-705 

153.973 

571.175 

129,388 


8.434 

8,788 

12,914 

12,248 


28,719 

71,201 

31.780 

91,873 


533.915 

1,100,523 

578,693 

1,232,143 


399 

56.493 

430 

48,790 


402 

7.362 

568 

9,134 


39.695 

178,864 

40,887 

175.128 


12,163 

n.a. 

13.356 

n.a. 


2,326,209 

872,328 

2,292,118 

862,296 


1,164 

267,246 

1,707 

445,523 


n.a. 

2,306 

n.a. 

1,860 


n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

2,246 


6,305 

20,304 

6,240 

22,906 


n.a. 

5.358 

n.a. 

5,116 


516 

8,869 

596 

10,828 


398 

22,273 

397 

22,500 


5,152 

358,570 

5.650 

361,442 


23 

127 

34 

240 


2,747 

13.112 

2,619 

13.S95 


5.647 

59.714 

6,338 

75.691 


73 

1.538 

71 

1.774 


521 

22,049 

540 

24,878 


766 

9.641 

859 

15,454 


4.496 

91.847 

4,166 

63.339 


n.a. 

55.812 

n.a. 

74.410 


27.843 

586,423 

27,900 

604,000 


3.089.530 

1,520,661 

3,067,367 

2,466,621 


112,177 

782,337 

104.053 

794.325 


520,810 

3.754.837 

489,610 

4,128,458 


n.a. 

85.977 

n.a. 

92,110 


10,985 

320,173 

10,858 

339.159 


1,765 

46,907 

2,012 

54.099 


272,442 

305.181 

273,000 

320,800 


98,018 

202,099 

96,100 

209,600 


* Preliminary estimate. t Includes pjTophyllite. 
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VALUE OF SHIPMENTS 
(C$’ooo) 


Statistical Sumy 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Food and beverage industries . . . - 

Tobacco products industries . - • • 

Rubber and plastics products industries . 
Leather industries ...••■ 
Textile industries ....•• 
Knitting mills 

Clothing industries 

Wood industries . . . ' • 

Furniture and fixture industries ■ . 

Paper and allied industries .... 

Printing, publishing and allied industries . 
Primary metal industry . . . . • 

Metal fabricating industries .... 

Machinery industries . . . . - 

Transportation equipment industries 

Electrical products industries . . . 

Non-mctallic mineral products industries . 
Petroleum and coal products industries 

Chemical and chemical products industries 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 

12,375.344 

618,022 

1,577.303 

508,813 

2,204,755 

530,127 

1,837,587 

4,055.996 

1,118,534 

5,271,027 

2,160,309 

5,001,764 

4.539,418 

2,431,899 

9,056,704 

3,537,898 

1,922,982 

3,073.197 

3,503.823 

1,454,206 

14,737,733 

704,948 

1.833,546 

570,139 

2,477,765 

600,631 

2,076,645 

3,991,121 

1,338,179 

7,677,438 

2,550,516 

6,535.413 

5.833,972 

3,137,820 

10,173,886 

4,344,902 

2,282,508 

5,185,318 

4,607,691 

1,794,937 

16,492,290 

831,522 

I, 955,825 
619,191 

2,439,005 

624,490 

2,306,619 

3,802,635 

1,363,703 

7,131,614 

2,897,471 , 

6,682,356 

6,217,314 

3,731.625 

II, 195,043 

4,605,972 

2,569,385 

5,953,330 

5,107,353 

1,942,966 


Electric Energy (million kWh.): 262,139 in 1973; 278.969 in 1974: 272,636 in 1975: 293,411 in 1976. 


FINANCE 

100 cents = I Canadian dollar {C$). 

Coins: i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents; i dollar. 

Notes: i, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): sterling=C$2.oo6; U.S. $i=C$i.097. 

C$ioo=;f49.85 = U.S. $91.13. 

Note: Between May 1962 and May 1970 the par value of the Canadian dollar was 92.5 U.S. cents, giving an exchange rate 
of U.S. $i = C$i.o8i. In terms of sterling, the rate between November 1967 and May 1970 was C$i = 73. Sid. (38.54 new pence) 
or £1 =CS2.5946. Since May 1970 the Canadian dollar has been allowed to "float” on foreign exchange markets. The average 
exchange rates (Canadian cents per U.S. dollar) were: 100.98 in 1971; 99.08 in 1972; 100.02 in 1973; 97.79 in 1974: 101.72 in 
1975; 98.60 in 1976. 


FEDERAL BUDGET 
(C$ million, April 1st to March 31st) 


Revenue 

1976/77 

Income taxes: 


Personal ...... 

14,620 

Corporate ...... 

5,377 

Non-resident ..... 

451 

Customs duties ..... 

2,097 

Sales taxes ...... 

3,929 

All other taxes ..... 

2,681 

Non-tax revenues .... 

3,485 

Total Revenue . 

32,640 


Expenditure 

1976/77 

Finance •-.... 

National health and welfare 

National defence . . . ! . 

Manpower and immigration . ! 

Energy, mines and resources . 

Transport ...... 

Secretary of State . . . '. 

Post Ofl5ce 

Indian aflairs and Northern development . 
Other expenditures .... 

Total Expenditure 

8,333 

10,951 

3,365 

2,770 

1,345 

1,313 

1,571 

1,103 

1,003 

7,189 

38,941 


Estimates (1977/78): Expenditure C$44,450 million. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(C$ million) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Wages, Salaries, and Supplementary Labour In- 
come ........ 

66,757 

80,086 

93.562 

107,612 

Military Pay and Allowances .... 

1,092 

1,203 

1,336 

1,495 

Corporation Profits before Taxes 

15.417 

19,811 

20,159 

20,102 

Deduct: Dividends paid to Non-residents 

-1,277 

— 1,646 

-1,835 

-1.729 

Interest, and Miscellaneous Investment Income . 

5.359 

7,733 

8,334 

10,626 

Accrued Net Income of Farm Operators from Farm 
Production ....... 

3.009 

3,823 

3,813 

3,147 

Net Income of Non-farm Unincorporated Business 
Including Rents ...... 

6,656 

7.084 

7,600 

8,613 

Inventory Valuation Adjustment 

—2,362 

-4,244 

-2,938 

—2,028 

Net National Income at Factor Cost 

94.651 

113,850 

130,031 

147,838 

Indirect Taxes less Subsidies .... 

15.598 

18,257 

17,665 

■21,143 

Capital Consumption Allowances and Miscellaneous 
Valuation Adjustments ..... 

13.355 

15.769 

17,921 

20,177 

Residual Error of Estimate .... 

—44 

— 701 

— 172 

869 

Gross National Product at Market Prices . 

123,560 

147,175 

165,445 

190,027 


GOLD RESERVES AND CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 

{C$ million) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold Holdings ...... 

U.S. Dollar Holdings ..... 

Notes in Circulation ..... 

834.1 

4 , 355-0 

4,806.2 

926.9 

3.927-2 

5 , 551-2 

940.7 

3,767-7 

6,617.4 

899.4 

3.207.1 

7.283.1 

S79.0 

3.446.3 

7.813.1 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1971 =100) 



1972 

1973 

^974 

1975 

1976 

All items ..... 

104.8 

112.7 

125.0 

138.5 

14S.9 

Food ...... 

107.6 

123-3 

143-4 

161 .9 

166.2 

Housing ..... 

104-7 

III .4 

121 . 1 

133-2 

148.0 

Clothing ..... 

102.6 

107.7 

llS.o 

125.1 

132.0 

Transport ..... 

102.6 

105-3 

115.8 

129.4 

143-3 

Health and personal care 

104.8 

109.8 

119.4 

1330 

144-3 

Recreation, education and reading . 

102 .8 

107. I 

116.4 

12S.5 

136.2 

Tobacco and alcohol 

102.7 

106.0 

III .8 

125-3 

134-3 
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BALAKCE OF PAYMENTS— ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Current Account: 

Merchandise . . . . . 

Freight and shipping .... 

Travel ...... 

Investment income . . . . 

Transfers ...... 

Withholding tax ..... 

Other current transactions . 

Total Current Account . 

Capital Account: 

Direct investmexrts (net) 

Canadian securities (net) 

Foreign securities .... 

Government loans and subscriptions 
Other long-term transactions (net) 
Change in foreign currency holdings (net) 
Other short-term movements (net)* 
Capital Balance (exclusive of changes 
in official holdings) .... 

Net official monetary movements . 


{C$ million) 


1975 


1976 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

33.428 

33.962 

-534 

37,975 

36,886 

1)089 

1,726 

2,115 

-389 

1,991 

2,164 

-173 

1.815 

2.542 

-727 

1,930 • 

3,121 

— 1,191 

961 

2,879 

— 1,918 

853 

3,344 

-2,491 

1,386 

99O 

390 

1,489 ■ 

967 

522 

— 

465 

-465 

— . 

504 

-504 

2.434 

3,570 

— 1,136 

2,636 

4.075 

-1,439 

41.750 

46,529 

-4,779 

46,874 

51,061 

-4,187 

— 

125 

-125' 

— 

850 

-850 

4.494 

— 

4.494 

■8,652 

— 

8,652 

— 

17 

-17 ■ 

85 

— 

85 

40 

377 

-337 

18 

410 

-392 

— 

331 

-331 

379 

— 

379 

247 

— 

247 

— 

1,172 

-1,172 

443 

— 

443 

— 

1.993 

-1.993 

4.374 

— 

4,374 

4.709 



4.709 


405 

-405 

522 

— — 

522 


♦ Including net errors and omissions. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS— REGIONAL BREAKDOWN 
(Current balances — C$ million) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

U.S.A 

Other countries 

Total . 

-86 
517 
431 I 

-137 

-249 

—386 

-834 

942 

io8 

-1,567 

54 

-1,513 j 

i j 

-4,769 

— 10 

-4.779 

-4,124 

-63 

-4,187 


external trade 

($’ooo) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 , 

1976 

Imports 

Exports 

15,616,893 

17,396,609 

18,669,426 

19,660,668 

13,323.493 

24.836,870 

31.692. 121 
31,674,495 

1 

34.635,513 

32,325.043 

37.390.942 

37,212,853 
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Statistical Survey 


Imports 

1975 

1976 

Exports 

1975 

1976 

Motor vehicle parts (except 



Passenger automobiles and 



engines) .... 

3,700.0 

4.387-8 

chassis .... 

3,068.8 

3.637-8 

Crude petroleum 

3.301 .9 

3.273-9 

Crude petroleum 

3.051-5 

2,286.7 

Sedans, new .... 

2,290.0 

2 . 444-3 

Motor vehicle parts (except 



Trucks, truck tractors and 



engines) .... 

1,618.4 

2,189.2 

chassis .... 

809.9 

839-7 

\Vood pulp and similar pulp 

1,830.5 

2,177.0 

Other telecommunication and re- 



Newsprint .... 

1,744.0 

1.998-3 

lated equipment . 

448-3 

560.9 

Wheat 

2,001 .2 

1.707.8 

Coal ..... 

576-3 

544-3 

Natural gas .... 

1,092.2 

1.616.5 

Miscellaneous equipment and 



Lumber, softwood 

948.7 

1,610.0 

tools ..... 

434-1 

542.8 

Trucks, truck tractors and 



Motor vehicle engines 

437-3 

507-9 

chassis .... 

1,080.3 

1,403.6 

Special trade transactions 

324-7 

504-7 

Iron ores and concentrates 

686.4 

920.5 

^iotor vehicle engine parts 

390-7 

460.9 

Motor vehicle engines and parts 

519-2 

776.6 

Wheel tractors, new 

372-9 

438-9 

Coal and other crude bituminous 



Other end products, inedible 

358-8 

436-3 

substances .... 

493-6 

560.9 

Electronic computers 

343-3 

428.4 

Petroleum and coal products 

638-5 

558.8 

Organic chemicals 

365-3 

413-4 

Fertilizers and fertilizer materials 

456-4 

547-2 

Other passenger automobiles and 



Barley ..... 

442.2 

542-4 

chassis .... 

259-4 

359-2 

Nickel ores, concentrates and 



Televisions, radio sets and phono- 



scrap ..... 

516.3 

524-2 

graphs .... 

221 .6 

342-0 

Copper and alloys 

475-6 

522.6 

Outerwear, except knitted 

201 .9 

341-8 

Asbestos .... 

303-8 

475-9 

Other motor vehicles 

324.2 

336-5 

Aluminum and alloys 

439-1 

466.6 

Other chemical products . 

307-4 

334-6 

Nickel and alloys 

416.6 

443-6 

Paper and paper board 

269.8 

330-3 

Other telecommunication and 



Meats, fresh and frozen 

180 . 1 

329-7 

related equipment 

323-3 

362.8 

Other office machines and equip- 



Precious metals and alloys 

109.0 

357-1 

ment ..... 

315-4 

308.0 

Copper ores, concentrates and 



Plastic materials, not shaped 

245-6 

302.7 

scrap ..... 

330-9 

342.7 

Other photographic goods 

260.2 

277.0 

Office machinery and equipment 

272-5 

331-1 

Other transportation equipment 

325-7 

268.3 

Other inorganic chemicals 

192.6 

301.0 

Tractor engines and tractor parts 

236.1 

264.3 

Zinc and alloys 

204.8 

273-8 

Outerwear, knitted . 

188.7 

262 . 7 

Zinc ores, concentrates and scrap 

297-3 

241-5 

Other measuring, laboratory 



Other iron and steel and alloys 

274-4 

232.0 

equipment, etc. 

239.6 

256.3 

Whiskey .... 

242.7 

222.6 

Coffee ..... 

168.6 

250.5 

Steel plate, sheet and strip 

165.7 

221 .3 

Raw sugar .... 

459-2 

249.3 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
{C$ million) 



Imports 

Exports 


1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia .... 

335-0 

344-8 

340.8 

317-4 

246.0 

359-1 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

173-4 

143-3 

124.7 

367-5 

376.6 

472.2 

Brazil . . • . 

112.2 

170,2 

160.8 

402.9 

196.2 

327.6 

China, People's Republic 

6 r .3 

56-3 

88.3 

438.0 

376-4 

195.8 

China (Taiwan) . 

193 .-s 

181 .9 

292.1 

41 .6 

37-8 

41.4 

Cuba ..... 

76-3 

8T.5 

60.5 

149.6 

225.5 

258.4 

France .... 

394-6 

487-4 

437-7 

318.1 

341-7 

393-5 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

767-5 

795-2 

817.9 

550.7 

601 .2 

694.8 

Hong Kong 

134.8 

170 9 

285.2 

40.2 

42.1 

58.6 

Iran ..... 

618.0 

758 -I 

695-4 

59-8 

147.2 

143-8 

Italy ..... 

316.1 

379-6 

365-4 

464.1 

474.0 ■ 

547-9 

Japan .... 

1,429.8 

1.205.3 

1.523-7 

2,227.1 

2,117-3 

2,386.2- 

Korea, Republic . 

135-0 

166.4 

303-3 

71-5 

79.2 

116.7 

Malaysia .... 

62.2 

56-7 

48.4 

29-3 

24.1 

30.5 

Netherlands 

163.1 

158.6 

181 .2 

388.0 

473-8 

442-3 

Norway .... 

106.3 

120. 1 

133-5 

233-3 

170.4 

151.6 

Poland .... 

43-9 

40.8 

45.1 

85.6 

116.4 

124.0 

Singapore .... 

52.0 

46.6 

77-4 

29-5 

35-6 

31.8 

South Africa 

II7 .2 

193.8 

159.1 

93-3 

132.2 

95-8 

Spain .... 

85.2 

101 .9 

105.8 

117.4 

113-7 

126.6 

Sweden .... 

233-4 

264.9 

262.2 

III .2 

93-7 

100. 1 

Switzerland 

136.8 

179-3 

162.9 

96.2 

76.8 

84.1 

United Kingdom 

1,126.5 

1,222 .0 

1.153.3 

1,911.9 

1,766.5 

1,826.8 

U.S.A. .... 

21.356-7 

23.559-3 

25,661 . 7 

20,762 <5 

21,029.6 

25,122.9 

Venezuela .... 

1,291 . I 

1,106.8 

1,295-1 

247.7 

319-9 

355-3 


TOURISM 



1975 

1976 

Number 

Expenditure 

(C$'ooo) 

Number 

Expenditure 

{C$'ooo) 

Tourists from the United States . 

34,582,241 

1,337,000 

32,230,902 

1,348,000 

Tourists from other countries 

1.327,556 

478,000 

1.577,330 

t 

593,000 
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TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

(millions) 



1974 

1975 

Passenger-miles 

1,878 

1,821 

Net ton-miles . . . 

138,655 

135,082 


ROADS 

Vehicles Licensed 
{'ooo) 



1 

1973 1 

1974 

1975. 

Cars 

7,866 

8,472 

8,870 

Commercial vehicles . 

2,005 

2,209 

2,241 

Motorcycles 

288 

321 

331 


INTERNATIONAL SEABORNE SHIPPING 



Goods 
(’ ooo tons) 

Vessels 

(number) 

Loaded 

Unloaded 

Entered 

Cleared 

1971 

105,697 

60,857 

24,970 

25,269 

1972 

109,116 

68,361 

24,771 

24,967 

1973 

123,937 

72,708 

23,436 

23,655 

1974 

116,966 

66,930 

20,992 

21,280 

1975 

112,926 

70,301 

20,225 

20,297 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Canadian Carriers — Revenue Traffic 
(’ooo) 



1975 

1976 

Passengers 

20,493 

20,585 

Miles flown 

287,094 

285,827 

Passenger miles . 

19,585,757 

20,359,230 

Goods ton-miles* 

530,161 

534,387 


* Includes freight, express, mail and excess baggage. 


INLAND WATER TRAFFIC 


(’ooo cargo tons) 



St. Lawrence Sea wav 

Montreal — 
Lake Ontario 

Welland 

Canal 

1973 

57,634 

67,195 

1974 

44,146 

52.360 

1975 

48,010 

59,849 

1976 

54,397 

64,340 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



1975 

1 

1976 

Total households 

6,703,000 

6,918,000 

Homes with radio 

6.580.000 

6,817,000 

Homes with television 

6,489,000 

6,684,000 

Homes with telephone 

6,464,000 

6,677,000 


Daily newspapers in French and English only 
ii8; total circulation 5,037,080. 


EDUCATION 

(1975/76) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary and 
Secondary . 
Univ'ersities and 

15,061 

270,621 

5.496,582 


Colleges* 

69 

31,963 

382,060 


* Degree-granting institutions, full-time teachers and 
full-time students. 


Source (unless othenvise stated): Statistics Canada, Ottawa. 
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The Constitution 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Constitutional development has been based mainly 
upon four important acts of the British Parliament: the 
Quebec Act of 1774, the Constitutional Act of 1791, the 
Act of Union of 1840, and the British North America Act 
of 1867. The first is chiefly important as it established the 
French civil law throughout the then province of Quebec 
and guaranteed the free exercise of Roman Catholicism. 
The second is noteworthy for the division of the province 
into the French-speaking province of Lower Canada and 
the English-speaking province of Upper Canada, and for 
the concession of representative government through an 
elective Legislative Assembly which, however, had no 
control over the executive government except in so far as 
it could refuse to vote taxes (the non-tax revenue of the 
province was outside of its control). The Act of Union 
(Section 45) mentions the appointment by Her Majesty of 
the Executive Council, but does not refer to the responsi- 
bility of the Council. It can be stated that responsible 
government has existed in Canada by constitutional 
practice and precedent. It was recognized in the instruc- 
tions which the Colonial Secretary of State transmitted to 
the Governors. 

The fourth act separated the two Canadas from their 
existing legislative union to make them provinces, each 
administering its own local affairs, in a wider confederation, 
which within a comparatively short period so extended its 
boundaries as to take in the whole of British North 
America, except Newfoundland and Labrador. 

The British North America Act 1867 provides that the 
Constitution of the Dominion shall be "similar in principle 
to that of the United Kingdom”; that the executive 
authority shall be vested in the Sovereign of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and carried on in his name by a Governor- 
General and Privy Council; and that the legislative power 
shall be exercised by a Parliament of two Houses, called 
the "Senate”, and the "House of Commons”. 

The Statute of Westminster received the Royal Assent 
in December 1931. In its application to Canada the 
Statute emancipates the Legislatures of the provinces as 
well as the Dominion Parliament from the operation of the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act. A special section was. 
however, included providing that the Statute should not 
apply to the repeal, amendment or alteration of the British 
North America Acts of 1867 to 1930, and also preventing 
the Dominions and provinces, in the exercise of their en- 
larged legislative powers, from trenching upon provincial 
and Dominion fields of legislative power respectively. 
Numerous attempts to devise amendment procedures 
within Canada without reference to Westminster have been 
made without success, and Amendment of the British 
North America Acts 1867 to 1962 still remains a pro- 
cedural problem awaiting solution. 

The Government 

The national government works itself out through three 
main agencies. There is Parliament (consisting of the 
Queen as represented bj'' the Governor-General, the Senate 
and the House of Commons) which makes the laws; the 
Executive (the Cabinet or Ministry) which applies the laws; 
and the Judiciary which interprets the laws. 

Particular features of the British system of government 
are the close relation which exists between the Executive 
and Legislative branches, and the doctrine of Cabinet 
responsibility which has become crystallized in the course 
of time. The members of the Cabinet, or executive 
committee, are chosen from the political party com- 


manding a majority in the House of Commons. Each 
Minister or member of the Cabinet is usually responsible 
for the administration of a department, although there 
may be Ministers without portfolio whose experience and 
counsel are drawn upon to strengthen the Cabinet, but who 
are not at the head of departments. 

Meetings of the Cabinet are presided over by the 
President of the Privy Council, but all Ministers, including 
the Prime Minister and the President of the Privy Council, 
meet as equals and there is no precedence in Council. From 
the Cabinet signed orders and recommendations go to the 
Governor-General for his approval, and it is in this way 
that the Crown acts only on the advice of its responsible 
Ministers. The Cabinet takes the responsibility for its 
advice being in accordance with the will of Parliament and 
is held strictly accountable. 

The Federal Parliament 

Parliament must meet at least once a year, so that twelve 
months do not elapse between the last meeting in one 
session and the first meeting in the next. The duration of 
Parliament may not be longer than five years. Senators 
(a maximum of 104 in number) are appointed until age 75 
by the Governor-General in Council. They must be at 
least 30 years of age, British subjects, residents of the 
province they represent, and in possession of $4,000 over 
and above their liabilities. Members of the House of 
Commons are elected by universal adult suffrage for the 
duration of Parliament. 

Under the British North America Act,, which is the basis 
of the Constitution, the Federal Parliament has exclusive 
legislative authority in all matters relating to public debt 
and property; regulation of trade and commerce; raising of 
money by any mode of taxation; borrowing of money on 
the public credit; postal service; census and statistics; 
militia, military and naval service and defence; fixing and 
providing for salaries and allowances of the officers of the 
Government; beacons, buoys and lighthouses; navigation 
and shipping; quarantine and the establishment and 
maintenance of marine hospitals; sea-coast and inland 
fisheries; ferries on an international or interprovincial 
frontier; currency and coinage; banking, incorporation of 
banks, and issue of paper money; savings banks; weights 
and measures; bills of exchange and promissory notes; 
interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents 
of invention and discovery; cop3rrights; Indians and lands 
reserved for Indians; naturalization and aliens; marriage 
and divorce; the criminal Ia%vs, except the constitution of 
courts of criminal jurisdiction but including the procedure 
in criminal matters; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as 
are expressly excepted in the enumeration of the classes of 
subjects exclusively assigned to the Legislatures of the 
provinces by the Act. Judicial interpretation and later 
aniendment have, in certain cases, modified or clearly 
defined the respective powers of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments. 

Provincial Government 

In each of the ten Provinces (Newfoundland joined with 
Lanada as the tenth province on April ist, 1949) the Queen 
IS represented by a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council, and governing with the 
^ assistance of the Ministry or Executive Council, 

which IS responsible to the Legislature and resigns office 
when It ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The 
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Legislatures are unicameral, consisting of an elected 
Legislative Assembly. 

The Legislature in each province may exclusively make 
laws in relation to; amendment of the constitution of the 
province, except as regards the Lieutenant-Governor; 
direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money 
on the credit of the province; establishment and tenure of 
provincial offices and appointment and payment of 
provincial officers; the management and sale of public lands 
belonging to the province and of the timber and wood 
thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management 
of public and reformatory prisons in and for the province; 
the establishment, maintenance and management of 
hospitals, asylums, charities and charitable institutions 
in and for the province, other than marine hospitals; 
municipal institutions in the province; shop, saloon, 
tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising 
of provincial or municipal revenue; local works and under- 
takings other than interprovincial or international lines of 
ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works, which, 
though wholly situated within the province are declared 
by the Federal Parliament to be lor the general advantage 


The Constitution, The Government 

either of Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorpora- 
tion of companies with provincial objects; the solemnization 
of marriage in the province; property and civil rights in 
the province; the administration of justice in the pro\'ince, 
including the constitution, maintenance and organization 
of provincial courts both in civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
and including procedure in civil matters in these courts; 
the imposition of punishment by fine, penalty or imprison- 
ment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any 
of the aforesaid subjects; generally all matters of a merely 
local or private nature in the province. Further, provincial 
Legislatures ma}’’ exclusi\’ely make laws in relation to 
education, subject to the protection of religious minorities, 
who are to retain the privileges and rights enjoyed before 
Confederation. 

lYlunicipal Government 

Under the. British North America Act, the municipalities 
are the creations of the Provincial Governments. Their 
bases of organization and the e.xtent of their authority 
varj*^ in different provinces, but almost everywhere they 
have very considerable powers of local self-gov'emment. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Head of State: H.M. Queen Elizabeth II. 

Governor-General: Jules L^ger, c.c. 

FEDERAL MINISTRY 

(February 1978) 

Leader of the Government in the Senate: Raymo.vd Joseph 
Perrault. 

Minister of National Defence: Barnett Jerome Danson. 


Prime Minister: Pierre Elliott Trudeau. 

Deputy Prime Minister and President of the Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada: Allan Joseph MacEachen. 

Minister of Finance: Jean Chretien. 

Minister of Labour: John Carr Munro. 

Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada: 

Stanley Ronald Basford. 

Secretary of State for External Affairs: Donald Campbell 
Jamieson. 

President of the Treasury Board: Robert Knight Andras. 
Minister of Transport: Otto Emil Lang. 

Minister of Supply and Services: Jean-Pierre Goyer. 

Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources: Alastair 
William Gillespie. 

Minister of Agriculture: Eugene Fr.ancis Whelan. 

Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs: W. Warren 
Allmand. 

Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development: 

James Hugh Faulkner. 

Minister of State for Urban Affairs: Andre Ouellet. 
Minister of Veterans Affairs: Daniel Joseph MacDonald. 

Minister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations: Marc 
LaLonde. 

Minister of Communications: Jeanne Sauve. 


Minister of Public Works and Minister of State for Science 
and Technology: J. Judd Buchanan. 

Minister of Fisheries and the Environment: RoMfio 

LeBlanc. 

Minister of Regional Economic Expansion: Marcel 
Lessard. 

Minister of Employment and Immigration: Jack Sydney 
George Cullen, 

Minister of State (Environment): Leonard Stephen 
Marchand. 

Secretary of State of Canada: John Roberts. 

Minister of Health and Welfare: Monique BficiN. 

Postmaster-General: Jean- Jacques Blais. 

Solicitor-General: (vacant). 

Minister of State (Small Businesses): Anthony Chisholm 
Abbott, 

Minister of State (Fitness and Amateur Sport): Iona 
Campacnolo. 

Minister of National Revenue: Joseph-Philippe Guay. 

Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce: Jack Henry 
Horner. 

Minister of State (Multiculturalism): Norman A. Caitk. 

Minister without Portfolio: Gilles Lamontagne. 
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Dominion Parliament, Provincial Governments 


DOMINION PARLIAMENT 


THE SENATE 

Speaker: Hon. Renaude Lapointe. 


Liberals ... 72 

Progressive Conservatives 15 
Independent . . 2 

Independent Liberal . 1 

Social Credit . . 1 

Vacant . . -13 


Ontario ... 24 

Quebec . . . .24 

Nova Scotia . . 10 

New Brunswick . 10 

Prince Edward Is. . 4 

British Columbia . 6 

Manitoba . . 6 

Saskatchewan . 6 

Alberta . 6 

Newfoundland . 6 

Yukon ... I 

Northwest Territories i 
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HOUSE OF COIVIIVIONS 


Speaker: Hon. James Jerome. 

General Election, July 1974 



Seats 

Seats at 
Nov. 1977 

Liberals ..... 

141 

142 

Progressive Conservatives 

95 

91 

New Democratic Party 

16 

16 

Social Credit .... 

II 

10 

Independent .... 

I 

I 

Vacant ..... 

— 

4 

Total .... 

264 

264 ■ 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


ALBERTA 

Lieutenant-Governor: Hon. Ralph Steinhauer. 

Ministry 

(1977) 

Premier, President of the Council: Hon. Peter Lougheed. 
Deputy Premier and Minister of Transportation: Hon. Dr. 
Hugh M. Horner. 

Minister of Energy and Natural Resources: Hon. Donald 
R. Getty. 

Minister of Federal and Intergovernmental Affairs: Hon. 

Louis D. Hyndman. 

Provincial Treasurer: C. Mervyn Leitch. 
Attorney-General: Hon. James L. Foster. 

Minister of Labour: Hon. Neil S. Crawford. 

Minister of Social Services and Community Health: Hon. 
W. Helen Huntley. 

Minister of Hospitals and Medical Care: Hon. Gordon 
T. W. Miniely. 

Minister of Housing and Public Works: Hon. William J. 
Yurko. 

Minister of the Environment: Hon. David J. Russell. 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. M. E. Moore. 

Minister of Advanced Education and Manpower: Hon. Dr. 
Bert E. Hohol. 

Minister of Education: Hon. J. G. J. Koziak. 
Solicitor-General: Hon. R. A. Farran. 

Minister of Business Development and Tourism: Hon. 
R. W. Dowling. 

Minister of Utilities and Telephones: Hon. Dr. Allan A. 
Warrack. 

Minister of Government Services: Hon. Horst a. Schmid. 
Minister of Recreation, Parks and Wildlife: Hon. J. Allen 
Adair. 

Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs: Hon. G. L. 
Harle. 


Minister of Municipal Affairs: Hon. D. Johnston. 
Associate Minister of Energy and Natural Resources respon- 
sible for Public Lands: Hon. Dallas W. Schmidt. 
Ministers without Portfolio: Hon. S. A. McRae, Hon, 
R. J. Bogle. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Lieutenant-Governor: Hon. Walter Stewart Owen, 

Q.C., LL.D. 

Ministry 

{1977) 

Premier, President of Council: William R. Bennett. 

Provincial Secretary, Minister of Travel Industry: Grace M. 
McCarthy. 

Minister of Finance: Evan M. Wolfe. 

Attorney-General: Garde B. Gardom. 

Minister of Economic Development: Donald M. Phillips. 
Minister of Education: Patrick L. McGeer. 

Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister of Housing: 

Hugh A. Curtis. 

Minister of Forests: Thomas m. Waterland. 

Minister of Labour: Louis A. Williams. 

Minister of Health: Robert H. McClelland. 

Minister of Highways and Public Works: Alexander V. 
Fraser. 

Minister of Transport and Communications: John Davis. 
Minister of Human Resources: William N. Vander Zalm. 
Minister of Consumer Services: Kenneth R. Mair. 
Minister of Environment: James A. Nielsen. 

Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources: J. R. Chabot. 
Minister of Recreation and Conservation: Sam Bawlf. 

Minister of Agriculture: James Hewitt. 

MANITOBA 

Lieutenant-Governor: Hon. Francis L. Jobin. 

Official Secretary: Mrs. Kathleen Brown. 
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Ministry 

(1977) 

Premier, President of the Executive Council, Minister of 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, Chairman of Manage- 
ment Committee of Cabinet: Sterling Rufus Lyon, 

Q . C . 

Minister of Finance, Minister responsible for the Manitoba 
Hydro Act, Chairman of the Manitoba Energy Council: 

Donald William Craik. 

Minister of Consumer, Corporate and Internal Services, 
Minister of Co-operative Development, Minister respon- 
sible for the Manitoba Telephone System and Com- 
munications, Minister responsible for the Manitoba 
Lotteries Act: Edward Robert McGill. 

Minister without Portfolio, Government House Leader: 
Warner Herbert Jorgenson. 

Minister of Health and Social Development, Minister 
responsible for Corrections and Rehabilitation: Louis 
Ralph Sherman. 

Minister without Portfolio, Co-Chairman of Task Force on 
Government Organization and Economy: Sidney Joel 
Spivak. 

Minister of Public Works, Minister of Highways, Minister 
responsible for the Manitoba Public Insurance Corpora- 
tion: Harry John Enns. 

Minister without Portfolio, Minister responsible for the 
Manitoba Housing and Renewal Corporation: John 
Franklin Johnston. 

Minister of Agriculture: James Erwin Downey. 

Minister of Education, Minister of Continuing Education 
and Manpov/er: Keith Alan Cosens. 

Attorney-General, Keeper of the Great Seal, Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, Minister for Urban Affairs, Minister 
responsible for the Liquor Control Act: Gerald Wayne 
Joseph Mercier. 

Minister of Industry and Commerce, Minister of Tourism, 
Recreation and Cultural Affairs, Minister responsible 
for the Manitoba Development Corporation Act: Robert 
David Banman. 

Minister of Labour, Minister responsible for the Civil 
Service Act, the Civil Service Superannuation Act, the 
Public Servants Insurance Act and the Pensions 
Benefits Act: Norma Lorraine Price. 

Minister of Northern Affairs, Minister of Renewable 
Resources and Transportation Services: Ken Mac- 
Master. 

Minister of Mines, Resources and Environmental Manage- 
ment: Alan Brian Ransom. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Lieutenant-Governor: Hon. Hi^dard J. Robichaud. 

Official Secretary: Paulette Violette. 

Ministry 

(1977) 

Premier: Richard Hatfield. 

Minister of Fisheries: Omer Leger. 

Minister of Labour and Manpower and Provincial Secretary: 

Paul Creaghan. 

Minister of Finance: Lawrence Garvie. 

Chairman of Electric Power Commission: William 
COCKBURN. 

Minister of Agriculture and Rural Development: Malcolm 
McLeod. 


Provincial Governments 

Minister of Commerce and Development: Gerald Mer- 

RITHEW. 

Minister of Transportation: Wilfred Bishop. 

Minister of Supply and Services: H.'i.rold Fanjoy. 

Minister of Natural Resources: Roland Boudreau. 
Minister of Health: Brenda Robertson. 

Minister of Municipal Affairs: Horace Smith. 

Minister of Social Services: Leslie Hull. 

Minister of Education: Charles Gallagher. 

Minister of Tourism and Environment: Fernand Dube. 
Minister of Youth, Recreation and Cultural Resources: 
Jean-Pierre Ouellett. 

Chairman of Treasury Board: Jean-Maurice Simard. 
Minister of Justice: Rod.man E. Logan. 

NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 
Lieutenant-Governor: Hon. Gordon Arnaud Winter. 
Ministry 

(1977) 

Premier: Frank D. Moores. 

Minister of Justice, Minister of Intergovernmental Affairs: 

T. Alex Hickman. 

Minister of Finance: C. William Doody. 

Minister of Education: Wallace House. 

Minister of Transportation and Communications: James 
Morgan. 

Minister of Social Services: R. Charles Brett. 

Minister of Health, Minister of Rehabilitation and Recrea- 
tion: Harold Collins. 

Minister of Industrial Development, Minister of Rural 
Development: John Lundrigan. 

Minister of Municipal Affairs and Housing: J. Dinn. 
Minister of Consumer Affairs and Environment: Anthony 
J. Murphy. 

Minister of Labour and Manpower, Minister of Public Works 
and Services: Joseph Rousseau. 

Minister of Forestry and Agriculture: Edward Maynard. 
Minister of Fisheries: Walter Carter. 

Minister of Tourism: Thomas V. Hickey. 

Minister of Mines and Energy: Brian Peckford. 

President of the Council: Dr. T. C. Farrell. 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Lieutenant-Governor: Hon. Clarence L. Gosse, m.d., 

C.M., F.R.C.S.(C.). 

Ministry 

(1977) 

Premier, President of Executive Council: Gerald k . 
Regan, q.c. 

Deputy Premier, Minister of Finance: Peter Xicholson, 

Q.C. 

Minister of Recreation: A. Garnet Brown. 
Attorney-General, Minister in charge of Administration of 
the Human Rights Act: Leonard L. Pace, q.c 
Minister of Public Works, Minister in charge of Administra- 
tion of the Liquor Control Act: Benoit Comeau. 

Minister of Mines, Minister in charge of the Nova Scotia 
Energy Council: J. William Gii.lis. 

Minister of Highways: J. Fraser Mooney. 

Minister of Municipal Affairs: Glen M. Bagnkll. 

Minister of Tourism: JiIaurice E. DeLory, m.d. 
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Minister of Agriculture and Marketing: John Hawkins. 
Minister of Education: George M. Mitchell, q.c. 
Provincial Secretary, Minister in charge of Administration 
of the Communications and Information Act: Harold 
M. Huskilson. 

Minister of Development, Minister in charge of Administra- 
tion of the Civii Service Act, the Civil Service Joint 
Council Act and the Research Foundation Corporation 
Act: A. M. Cameron. 

Minister of Labour, Minister in charge of Administration of 
the Housing Deveiopment Act: Walter R. Fitz- 
gerald. 

Minister of Sociai Services, Minister responsible for Status 
of Women: William M. MacEachern. 

Minister of Public Health, Minister in charge of Administra- 
tion of the Drug Dependency Act, Registrar-General: 

Maynard C. MacAskill. 

Minister of Lands and Forests, Minister of the Environment: 

Vincent J. MacLean. 

Minister of Consumer Affairs, Minister in charge of Ad- 
ministration of the Residential Tenancies Act: Guy 

A. C. Brown. 

Minister of Fisheries: Daniel S. Reid. 

ONTARIO 

Lieutenant-Governor: Hon, Pauline McGibbon. 

Executive Council 
{197S) 

Premier and President of the Council: William G. Davis, 
Q.c. 

Provincial Secretary for Justice and Solicitor-General: 

G. Kerr. 

Provincial Secretary for Social Development: Margaret 
Birch. 

Provincial Secretary for Resources Development: RenS 
Brunelle. 

Treasurer of Ontario and Minister of Economics and Inter- 
governmental Affairs: W. Darcy McKeough. 
Chairman, Management Board of Cabinet: James C. 
Auld. 

Minister of Agriculture and Food: William G. Newman. 
Attorney-General: R. R. McMurtry, q.c. 

Minister of Colleges and Universities: Dr. H. C. Parrott. 
Minister of Community and Social Services: Keith Norton. 
Minister of Consumer and Commercial Relations: Larry 
Grossman. 

Minister of Correctional Services: Frank Drea. 

Minister of Culture and Recreation: R. Welch, q.c. 
Minister of Education: Thomas L. Wells. 

Minister of Energy: R. Baetz. 

Minister of the Environment: G. McC.ague. 

Minister of Government Services: L. Henderson. 

Minister of Health: D. Timbrell. 

Minister of Housing: C. Bennett. 

Minister of Industry and Tourism: John R. Rhodes. 
Minister of Labour: B. Stephenson, m.d. 

Minister of Natural Resources: Frank Miller. 

Minister of Northern Affairs: Leo Bernier. 

Minister of Revenue: L. Maeck. 

Minister of Transportation and Communications: F. Snow. 
Minister without Portfolio: D. Wiseman. 

Secretary of the Cabinet: Dr. E. E. Stewart. 


Provincial Governments 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

Lieutenant-Governor: Hon. Gordon Lockhart Bennett. 
Ministry 

(1977) 

Premier, President of the Executive Council, Minister of 
Justice, Attorney and Advocate General: Hon. Alexan- 
der B. Campbell. 

Minister of Public Works and of Highways: Hon. Bruce L. 
Stewart. 

Minister of Development and Minister of Industry and 
Commerce: Hon. John Maloney. , 

Minister of Municipal Affairs, Minister of Tourism, Parks 
and Conservation, Minister of the Environment: Hon. 
Gilbert R. Clements. 

Minister of Agriculture: Hon. A. E. Ings. 

Minister of Health and Minister of Social Services: Hon. 
Catherine Callbeck. 

Minister without Portfolio, Minister responsibie for the 
P.E.L Housing Corporation: Hon. George Proude. 
Minister of Education, Minister of Finance and Minister for 
Cultural Affairs: Hon. Be.nnett Campbell. 

Minister of Fisheries and Minister of Labour: Hon. George 
Henderson. 

Provincial Secretary: Hon. .Arthur MacDonald. 

QUEBEC 

Lieutenant-Governor: Hon. Hugues Lapointe, q.c. 
Official Secretary: Group Capt. Gabriel Taschereau. 

Ministry 

(1977) 

Prime Minister: Ren6 Levesque. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Education : Jacques- 
Yvan Morin. 

House Leader and Minister of State for Parliamentary 
Reform: Robert Burns. 

Minister of Intergovernmental Affairs: Claude Mori.v. 

Minister of Finance, Minister of Revenue: Jacques 
Parizeau. 

Minister of State for Cultural Development: Camille 
Laurin. 

Minister of State for Social Development: Pierre Marois. 

Minister of State for Economic Expansion: Bernard 
Landry. 

Minister of State for Planning: Jacques Leonard. 
Minister of Justice: Marc-Andr^; Bedard. 

Minister of Transport, Public Works and Supply and 
Services: Lucien Lessard. 

Minister for the Environment: Marcel Leger. 

Minister for Youth, Recreation and Sports: Claude 
Charron. 

Minister for Energy: Guy Joron. 

Minister of Consumer Affairs, Co-operatives and Financial 
Institutions! Lisb Payette 
Minister of Agriculture: Jean Garon. 

Minister of Social Affairs: Denis Lazure. 

Minister of Municipal Affairs: Guy Tardif. 

Minister of Labour and Manpower, Minister of Immigra- 
_ tion: Jacques Couture. 

Minister of Cultural Affairs, Minister of Communications: 

Louis O Neill. 
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Minister of Natural Resources, Minister of Lands and 


Forests: Yves Berube. 

Minister of Industry and Commerce: Rodrigue Trembl.\y. 
Minister of Tourism, Fish and Game: Yves Duhaime. 
Minister, of Civil Service and Vice-President of Treasury 
Board: Denis de Belleval. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Lieutenant-Governor: Stephen Worobetz, m.c., m.d. 
Ministry 

(1977) 

Premier, President of the Executive Council: Allan E. 
Blakeney. 

Attorney-General: Roy J. Romanov. 

Minister of Mineral Resources: J. R. Messer. 

Minister of Finance: W. E. Smishek. 

Minister of Revenue, Minister of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development: W. A. Robbins. 


Minister of Labour: G. T. Snyder. 

Minister for Northern Saskatchewan: G. R. Bov-erman. 
Minister of the Environment: N. E. Byers. 

Minister of Municipal Affairs: G. A. MacMurchv. 

Minister of Highways and Transportation: Eiling Kramer. 
Provincial Secretary: El wood Cowley. 

Minister of Education, Minister of Continuing Education: 

D. L. Paris. 

Minister of Health: E. L. Tchorzewski. 

Minister of Consumer Affairs: E. C. Whelan. 

Minister of Agriculture: E. E. Kaeding. 

Minister of Tourism and Renewable Resources: .-V. 

Matsalla. 

Minister of Social Services: H. H. Rolfes. 

Minister of Government Services, Minister of Culture and 
Youth: E. B. Shillington. 

Minister of Industry and Commerce: N. Vickar. 


CANADIAN TERRITORIES 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES YUKON TERRITORY 

Member of Parliament: Wally Firth. Member of Parliament: Erik Nielsen. 

Commissioner: Stuart Hodgson. Commissioner: Arthur M. Pearson. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


The Liberal Party: National Liberal Federation of Canada, 
251 Cooper St., Ottawa; believes in Canadian auto- 
nomy, comprehensive social security, freer trade 
within the North Atlantic Community: Hon. Pres. 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau, m.p.; Pres. Joh.n Nichol; 
Exec. Dir. and Organizer A. R. O’Brien; Public 
Relations Dir. Ian Howard. 

The Progressive Conservative Party of Canada: 178 Queen 
St., Ottawa KiP 5EI; f. 1854; the party which was the 
architect of Canadian Confederation and of Dominion 
status; believes in individualism and free enterprise 
wherever feasible and continued participation in 
NATO and the Commonwealth; Leader Charles 
Joseph Clark; Pres. Rob T. Coates, q.c.; Nat. Dir. 
Joh.n G. Laschinger. 

The New Democratic Party: 301 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 
K2P 1R9; f. 1961 by representatives of the Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation and Canadian trade 


union movement; social democratic: member of the 
Socialist International; Leader J. Edward Broad- 
be.nt; Pres, .\lvi.n Hewitt; Fed. Sec. Robi.n V. Sears; 

115.000 individual mems., 265,000 affiliated mems. 
Social Credit Party: Parliament Bldg., Ottawa, Ont.; 

advocates monetary reform; governing party of 
Alberta from 1935 until 1971 r.nd British Columbia 
1952 to 1972; Leader AndrII Fortin. 

The Communist Party: 24 Cecil St.. Toronto, Ont. M5T 
1N2; f. 1921; Gen. Sec. W. Kashtan; pubis. Coiii- 
munisi Viewpoint, Canadian Titbune, Pacific Tribune, 
Combat, Young Worker. 

L’Union Nationale: Montreal, Quebec; f. 19O5; anti- 
communist; Leader Gabriel Loubier. 

Le Parti Qu6bccois: Montreal, Quebec; f. 19OS; provincial 
separatist; in power in Quebec since November 1976; 
Pres. Rene Levesque; \'ice-Prcs. Robert Lussier; 

150.000 mems. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS ACCREDITED TO CANAD.\ 
(In Ottawa, unless otherwise stated) 


(HC) Hig 

Afghanistan: Washington. D.C., U.S..A.. 

Algeria: Suite 402-403. 435 Daly Ave., KiN 6H3; Ambas- 
sador: Taleb Bendiab Chaib. 

Argentina: 130 Slater St.. 6th Floor. Ottawa KIP 5H6; 

Ambassador : Esteban Arpad Takacs. 

Australia: 130 Slater St., 13th Floor, Ottawa KIP 5H6 
(HC); High Commissioner: IL J. L. Ride (acting) (also 
accred. to Guyana). 


Commission. 

Austria: 445 Wilbrod St.. K1N6M7: Ambassador: Dr. 
Walter Magrutsh. 

Bahamas: Washington, D.C.. U.S..\. (HC). 

Bangladesh: 85 Range Kd., Suite 402, KiN SJ6 (HC); 

High Commissioner : Moha.’.j.mad .-Vtaur Hah.ma.n. 
Barbados: Suite 700, 151 Slater St., K1P5H3 (HC); Iltgk 
Commissioner: Stanley Leon Taylor (also accred. to 
Cuba). 
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Belgium: Apts. 601-604, 85 Range Rd., KiN 8J6; Ambas- 
sador: Charles Kerremans. 

Benin: 58 Glebe Ave., K1S2C3: Ambassador: LAon- 
Blaise Ahouandogbo. 

Bolivia: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

BotSV/ana: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. (HC). 

Brazil: 255 Albert St., Suite 900, Ottawa KiP 6A9: 

Ambassador: Geraldo de Carvalho Silos. 

Bulgaria: 325 Stewart St., KiN 6K5; Ambassador: 
Konstantin Tellalov. 

Burma: 2nd Floor, 116 Albert St., KIP 5G3; Ambassador: 
U Ko Ko. 

Burundi: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Cameroon: 170 Clemow Ave., K1S2B4; Ambassador: 
Martin Erie. 

Central African' Empire: 381 Wilbrod Ave., KiN 6M6; 

Ambassador: Maj.-Gen. AndrA Kolingba. 

Chad: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Chile: 56 Sparks St., Suite, 414, KIP 5A9; Ambassador: 
Abelardo Silva-Davidson. 

China, People’s Republic: 411-415 St. Andrew St.; Ambas- 
sador: Wang Tung. 

Colombia: Suite 112, 140 Wellington St., KiP 5A2; Charge 
d’ Affaires: Santiago Salazar Santos. 

Congo: c/o Permanent Mission of the Congo to the United 
Nations, 801 Second Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017, 
U.S.A. 

Costa Rica: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Cuba: 388 Main St., Ottawa K15 1E3; Ambassador : 

JoaquIn Mas-MartInez (also accred. to Barbados). 
Cyprus: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. (HC). 

Czechoslovakia: 171 Clemow Ave., K1S2B3; Ambassador: 
Stefan Murin. 

Denmark: Suite 702, 85 Range Rd,, KiN Ambassador: 
Hans R. Tabor. 

Ecuador: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Egypt: 454 Laurier Ave., KiN 6R3; Ambassador: Hassan 
Fahmy. 

El Salvador: Suite loi. The Driveway Place, 350 Driveway, 
KiS 3N1; Ambassador: Dr. Juan Contreras Chavez. 
Fiji: c/o Permanent Mission of Fiji to the United Nations 
New York, N.Y. 10017, U.S.A. (HC). 

Finland: 222 Somerset St., West, 4th Floor, K2P 2G3; 

Ambassador: Niilo Juhani Pusa, 

France: 42 Sussex Drive, KiM 2C9; Ambassador: Xavier 
Daufresne de la Chevalerie. 

Gabon: 4 Range Rd., KiN SJ5: Ambassador: Jean- 
FiiLix Oyoue. 

German Democratic Republic: Washington, D C., U.S.A. 
Germany, Federal Republic: i Waverley St., K2P0T8; 

Ambassador: CountMAXiMiLiAN vonPodewils-Durniz. 
Ghana: Suite 810, 85 Range Rd., KiN 8J6 (HC); High 
Commissioner : Alex N. Abankwa. 

Greece: 76-80 IvIcLaren St., K1M0G3; Ambassador: 

Themistocles Chrysanthopoulos. 

Grenada: Suite 605, 350 Driveway, KiS 3N1 (HC); High 
Commissioner: George A. Griffith. 

Guatemala: The Driveway Place, 350 Driveway, Suite 105, 
KiS 3N1: Ambassador: Angel Arturo Rivera. 
Guinea: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Guyana: Suite 309, Burnside Bldg., 151 Slater St., KiP 
5H3 (HC); High Commissioner: Dr. Robert Moore 
(also accred. to Cuba). 

Haiti: 150 Driveway, Apt. iii, K2P 1C7; Ambassador: 
Philippe Cantave. 


Diplomatic Representation 

Honduras: 350 Sparks St., Suite 403, KIR 758; Ambas- 
sador: Max VelAzquez DIaz. 

Hungary: 7 Delaware Ave., K2P 0Z2; Ambassador : JdzsEF 
N6meth. 

Iceland: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

India: 200 MacLaren St., K2P 0L6 (HC); High Commis- 
sioner: Mahboob Ahmad. 

Indonesia: 255 Albert St., Suite 1010, Kent Sq. Bldg. C, 
KiP6Ag; Ambassador: R. M. Mohamad Choesin. 
Iran: Suite 307-308, 85 Range Rd., KiN 8J6; Ambassador: 
Fazzlolah Reza. 

Iraq: 377 Stewart St., KiN 6K9; Ambassador : Dr. Abdul 
Faiq Amin Mukhlis. 

Ireland: 170 Metcalfe St., K2P 1P3; Ambassador : Patrick 
F. Power. 

Israel: 45 Powell Ave., KiS 1Z9; Ambassador: Mordechai 
Shalev. 

Italy: 170 Laurier Ave. W., KiP 5V5; Ambassador: 
Giorgio Smoquina. 

Ivory Coast: 9 Marlborough Ave., KiN 8E6; Ambassador: 
Dieudonn^; Essienne. 

Jamaica: Suites 203-204, 85 Range Rd., KiN 8J6 (HC); 

High Commissioner : Hon. K. G. Anthony Hill. 
Japan: Suite 1005, 75 Albert St., KiP 5E7; Ambassador: 
Yasuhiko Nara. 

Jordan: Suite 701, loo Bronson Ave., K1R6G8; Ambas- 
sador: Walked M. Task. 

Kenya: Permanent Mission of Kenya to the United 
Nations, 866 United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
10017, U.S..\. (HC). 

Korea, Republic: Suite 608, 151 Slater St., K1P5H3: 

Ambassador : Han Byung Ki. 

Kuwait: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Laos: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Lebanon: 640 Lyon St., K1S3Z5; Ambassador: Nabih 
Noussair. 

Lesotho: Suite 503, 350 Sparks St. (HC); High Commis- 
sioner: Joseph Kaibe Mollo. 

Liberia: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Libya: c/o Permanent Mission of the Libyan Arab Republic 
to the United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 
Luxembourg: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Madagascar: New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Malawi: c/o Permanent Mission of the Republic of Malawi 
to the United Nations, 777 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017, U.S.A. (HC). 

Malaysia: 60 Boteler St., KiN 8Y7 (HC); High Com- 
missioner: Albert S. Talalla. 

Mali: c/o Permanent Mission of Mali to the United Nations, 
New York, N.Y. 10017-, U.S.A. 

Malta: Brussels, Belgium (HC). 

Mauritania: New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Mauritius: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. (HC). 

Mexico: Suite 206, 130 Albert St., KiP 5G4; Ambassador: 

AgustIn Barrios G( 5 mez. 

Mongolia: London, England. 

Morocco: 38 Range Rd., KiN 8J4; Ambassador .-lAovRR^r)- 
dine Hasnaoui. 

Nepal: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Netherlands: 275 slater St., K1P5H9; Ambassador: 
Paul Willem Jalink. 

77 Metcalfe St., KiP 5L6 (HC): 
Guyana)”'”"^**””^’’’ accred. to 

Nicaragua: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
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Niger: 190 Lisgar St., K2P0C4; Ambassador: Habou 
Saley. 

Nigeria: Place de Ville, Tower A, Suite 2000, 320 Queen 
St., K1R5A3 (HC); High Commissioner: Alhaji 
Mohammed Bello. 

Norway: Suite 700, Victoria Bldg., 140 Wellington St., 
KiP 5A2: Ambassador: Knut Hedemann. 

Oman: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Pakistan: 170 Metcalfe St., K2P 1P3; Atnbassador: 
Afzal Iqbal (also accred. to Cuba and Guyana). 

Panama: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Papua New Guinea: c/o Permanent Mission of Papua New 
Guinea to the United Nations, New York, N.Y. 10017, 
U.S.A. (HC). 

Paraguay: c/o Permanent Mission of Paraguay to the 
OAS, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Peru: 539 Island Park Drive, KiY 0B6; Ambassador: 
■Rduardo VAldez. 

Philippines: Suite 607, 130 Albert St., K1P5G4; Ambas- 
sador: Privado G. Jimenez. 

Poland: 443 Daly Ave., KiN 6H3; Ambassador: Josef 

CSEZAK. 

Portugal: 645 Island Park Drive, KiY 0C2; Ambassador: 
Dr. Luis Alberto de Vasconcelos Gois Fernandes 
Figueira. 

Qatar: Permanent Mission of Qatar to the United Nations, 
747 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017, U.S.A. 
Romania: 473-475 Wilbrod St., KiN 6N1; Ambassador: 
BUCUR SCHIOPU. 

Rwanda: Suite 1203, 130 Albert St., KiP Ambassador : 
Joseph Nsengiyumva. 

Saudi Arabia: 99 Bank St,, Suite 901, KiP 6B9; Ambas- 
sador: Mohammed Abdul Kadir Muhtasib. 

Senegal: 57 Marlborough Ave., KiN 8E8; Ambassador: 
Falilou Kane. 

Sierra Leone: Permanent Mission of Sierra Leone to the 
United Nations, 919 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10022, U.S.A. (HC). 

Singapore: c/o Permanent Mission of Singapore to the 
United Nations, New York, N.Y. 10017, U.S.A- (HC). 
Somalia: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

South Africa: 15 Sussex Drive, KiM 1M8; Ambassador: 
Norman John Best. 

Spain: 350 Sparks St., Suite 802, KiR 5A1; Ambassador: 

Enrique Dominguez Passier. 

Sri Lanka: 85 Range Rd., Suites 102-104, KrN 8J6 

High Commissioner : Henry W. Tambiah (also accred. 
to Cuba). 

Sudan: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Swaziland: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. (HC). 


Diplomatic Representation 

Sweden: Suite 604, 140 Wellington St., K1P5A2; Ambas- 
sador: Per Johan Valentin Anger. 

Switzerland: 5 Marlborough Ave., KiN 8E6; Atnbassador: 

Franqois-Charles Pictet. 

Syria: New York, N.Y., U.S.A.. 

Tanzania: 50 Range Rd., KiN 8J4 (HC); High Commis- 
sioner: Chief Mwinamila M. J. S. Lukumbuzya. 
Thailand: Suite 704, 85 Range Rd., KiN 8J6; Ambassador: 
Sakol Vanabriksha. 

Togo: 220 Laurier Ave. West, KiN 6P2; Charge d'affaires: 
Adot^ Akueson. 

Trinidad and Tobago: Suite 508, 75 Albert St., K1P5R5 
(HC); High Commissiotier : Solomon Dutchman. 
Tunisia: 515 O’Connor St., KiS 3PS; Ambassador: Taieb 
Slim. 

Turkey: 197 Wurtemburg St., KiN 8L9; Ambassador: 
O.MER Faruk Sahinbas. 

Uganda: 170 Laurier Ave. W., Suite 601, KiP 5V5 (HC); 

High Commissioner : Lamech E. Akong'O. 

U.S.S.R.: 285 Charlotte St., KiN 8L5; Ambassador: 

Aleksander Nikolayevich Yakovlev. 

United Arab Emirates: c/o Permanent Mission of the 
U.A.E. to the United Nations, New York, N.Y. 10017, 
U.S.A. 

United Kingdom: 80 Elgin St., KiP 5K7 (HC); High 
Commissioner : Sir John Johnsto.v, g.c.m.g., k.c.v.o. 
U.S.A.; 100 Wellington St., KiP^Ti; Ambassador: 
Thomas Enders. 

Upper Volta: 48 Range Rd., KiN 8J4; Ambassador : Louis 
Dominique Ou^draogo. 

Uruguay: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Vatican: 724 Manor Ave., Rockclifle Park, K1M0E3 
(Apostolic Nunciature): Pro-nuncio: 'Most Rev. Angelo 
Palmas. 

Venezuela: Suite 2220, 320 Queen St., Place de Ville. 

Tower A, KiR 5A3;.4»;6as5a£foi-.-FRANCiscoPAPARONi. 
Viet-Nam: 290 Clemow Ave., K15 2B8; Ambassador: 
Tran Tuan Anh. 

Western Samoa: c/o Permanent Mission of Western 
Samoa to the United Nations, New York, N.Y. 1001 7, 
U.S.A. (HC). 

Yemen Arab Republic: Washington, D.C., U.S..\. 

Yemen, People’s Democratic Republic: Permanent Mission 
of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen to the 
United Nations, 21 ie 43rd St., New York, N.Y, 1001 7, 
U.S.A. 

Yugoslavia: 17 Blackburn Ave., KiN 8..\2; Ambassador: 
Mitko Calovski. 

Zaire: 18 Range Rd., KiN 8J3: Ambassador: .Mabolia 
Inengo Tra Bwato. 

Zambia: Suite 701, 2197 Riverside Drive, KiH 7X3 (HC); 
High Commissioner : Wilso.n Mofya Chakulya. 


Canada also has diplomatic relations with Bahrain, Cape Verde, the Comoros, Djibouti, the Dominican Republic, 
Ethiopia, The Gambia, Monaco, San Marino, Seychelles and Tonga. 
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Judicial System 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


FEDERAL COURTS 

The Supreme Court of Canada has jurisdiction as a Court 
of Appeal in both civil and criminal cases throughout 
Canada. 

Chief Justice of Canada: Bora Laskin. 

Puisne Judges: Hon. Ronald Martland, Hon. R. A. 
Ritchie, Hon. W. F, Spence, Hon, L. P. Pigeon, Hon. 
R. G. B. Dickson, Hon. Jean Beetz, Hon. Willard 
Z. Estey, Hon. Yves Pratte. 

Registrar: Gerard Bertrand. 

The Federal Court of Canada, Supreme Court of Canada 
Bldg., Kent and Wellington Sts., Ottawa, Ont. KiA oHg; 
the Trial Division of the Federal Court has jurisdiction in 
claims against the Crown, claims by the Crown, miscel- 
laneous cases involving the Crown, claims against or 
concerning Crown Officers and Servants, relief against 
Federal Boards, Commissions, and other tribunals, 
inter-Provincial and Federal-Provincial disputes, indus- 
trial or industrial property matters. Admiralty, income 
tax and estate tax appeals, citizenship appeals, aeronautics- 
interprovincial works and undertakings, residuary jurisdic- 
tion for relief if there is no other Canadian court that has 
such jurisdiction, jurisdiction in specific matters conferred 
by Federal Statutes. The Federal Court of Appeal has 
jurisdiction on appeals from the Trial Division, appeals 
from Federal Tribunals, review of decisions of Federal 
Boards and Commissions, appeals from Tribunals and 
Reviews under Section 28 of the Federal Court Act, and 
references by Federal Boards and Commissions. The Court 
Has one Registry for all of Canada and consists of the 
Principal Office in Ottawa and such Local Offices esta- 
blished in principal centres throughout Canada and the 
Officer of the Court who has overall responsibility for the 
Court is known as the Administrator of the Court. 

Chief Justice: Hon. Wilbur Roy Jackett. 

Associate Chief Justice: Hon. Camilien KoeL. 

Trial Division Judges: Hon. A. Alex Cattenach, Hon. 
Hugh F. Gibson, Hon. Allison M. Walsh, Hon. 
Frank U. Collier, Hon. George A. Addy, Hon. 
Patrick M. Mahoney, p.c., Hon. Raymond G. 
Decary, Hon. J. E. Dub^;, p.c., Hon. Louis Marceau, 
Court of Appeal Judges: Hon. Louis Pratte, Hon. John 
J. Urie, Hon. William F. Ryan, Hon. Darrel V. 
Heald, Hon. Gerald E. Le Dain. 

Administrator of the Court: Walter c. Collier. 

The Court Martial Appeal Court of Canada 
Supreme Court of Canada Bldg., Kent and Wellington 
Sts., Ottawa, Ont. KiA oHg. 

President: Hon. H. F. Gibson. 

PROVINCIAL COURTS 
ALBERTA 

Supreme Court — Appellate Division 
Chief Justice of Alberta: Hon. W. A. McGillivray. 

Supreme Court — Trial Division 
Chief Justice, Trial Division: Hon. J. V. H. Milvain. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Court of Appeal 

Chief Justice of British Columbia: Hon. J. L. Farris. 
Supreme Court 

Chief Justice: Hon. N. T. Nemetz. 


MANITOBA 
Court of Appeal 

Chief Justice of Manitoba: Hon. S. Freedman. 

Court of Queen’s Bench 
Chief Justice: Hon. A. S. Dewar. 

NEW BRUNSWICK 
Oupromo Court — Appeal Division 

Chief Justice of New- Brunswick: Hon. Charles J. A. 
Hughes. 

Queen's Bench Division 
Chief Justice: Hon. A. J. Cormier. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
Supreme Court 

Chief Justice: Hon. Robert Stafford Furlong. 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Supreme Court— Appeal Division 
Chief Justice of Nova Scotia: Hon. I. M. McKeigan. 

Trial Division 

Chief Justice: Hon. G. S. Cowan. 

ONTARIO 

Supreme Court— Court of Appeal 
Chief Justice of Ontario: (vacant). 

High Court of Justice 
Chief Justice: Hon. G. T. Evans. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Supreme Court 

Chief Justice: Hon. John Paton Nicholson. 

QUEBEC 
Court of Appeal 

Chief Justice of Quebec: Hon. G. Edouard Rinfret. 
Chief Justice: Hon. Jules Deschenes. 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Court of Appeal 

Chief Justice of Saskatchewan: Hon. E. M. Culliton. 

Court of Queen’s Bench 
Chief Justice: Hon. F. W. Johnson. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
Supreme Court 

Judge of the Supreme Court: Hon. Mr. Justice C. F. 

Farris. •’ 

Court of Appeal 

Chief Justice: Hon. W. A. McGillivray (Alberta). 

YUKON TERRITORY 
Supreme Court 

Judge of the Supreme Court: Hon. Mr. Justice H. C. B. 

Maddison. •’ 

Court of Appeal 

Chief Justice: Hon. J. L. Farris (British Columbia). 
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Religion 


RELIGION 


About 75 per cent of the population belongs to the 
three main churches; in order of size; Roman Catholic, 
United and Anglican. Numerous other churches and 
denominations are represented. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN CANADA 

Roman Catholic population of Canada, 1971 Census: 
9 . 975 . 000 - 

Canadian Conference of Catholic Bishops: 90 Parent Ave., 
Ottawa, Ont. KiN 7B1: Pres. Most Rev. Gilles 
Quellet, Archbishop of Rimouski, Que.; Vice- Pres. 
Most Rev. Joseph N. MacNeil, Archbishop of 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

Apostolic Pro-Nuncio: Most Rev. Guido del Mestri, 
D.D., Apostolic Nunciature; 724 Manor Ave., Rockcliffe 
Park, Ottawa, Ont. KiM 0E3. 

Archbishops 

Edmonton: Joseph MacNeil. 

Halifax: James M. Hayes. 

Kingston: J. L. Wilhelm. 

St. John’s: Patrick J. Skinner. 

Quebec: Cardinal Maurice Roy. 

Rimouski: Gilles Ouellet. 

Regina: Charles A. Haplin. 

Sherbrooke: J. M. Fortier. 

St. Boniface: Maurice Antoine Hacault. 

Toronto: Philip Pocock. 

Montreal: Paul Gregoire. 

Moncton: Donat Chiasson. 

Ottawa: J. A. Plourde. 

Vancouver: J. Carney. 

Grouard-McLennan: H. Legare. 

Keewatin-Le-Pas: P. Dumouchel. 

Winnipeg: Cardinal George Flahiff. 

THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 

2,368 pastoral charges, 2,021 ministers, and 940,291 
members (Census figure 3,664,008): United Church House, 
85 St. Clair Ave. E., Toronto M4T ij\I8. 

The United Church of Canada was founded in 1925 with 
the union of Methodist, Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches in Canada and other free churches have since 
joined. 

Moderator: Rt. Rev. George M. Tuttle. 

Secretary: Rev. Donald G. Ray. 

THE ANGLICAN CHURCH OF CANADA 

Anglican population of Canada, 1971 Census; 2,543,180 
(membership 1,015,216 — 1975). 

Primate of the Anglican Church of Canada: Most Rev. 
E. W. Scott, d.d., d.c.l. 

General Sec, of General Synod: Vcn. E. S. Light, c.d., b.a., 
l.th., d.d.. Church House, 600 Jarvis St., Toronto 
M4Y 2J6. 

Archbishops 

Eastern Newfoundland and Labrador: R. L. Seaborn. 
Rupert’s Land: F. H. W. Crabb. 

Moosonee: J. A. Watton. 

British Columbia: T. D. Somerville. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 

872,330 members (1971 census). 

50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 

Moderator: Rev. DeCourcy H. Rayner. 

Principal Clerk: Rev. D. C. MacDon.ald. 

Pubis, include; The Presbyterian Record, These Days. 
Glad Tidings, The Message. 

BAPTIST ORGANIZATION 

Baptist Federation of Canada: Box 1298, Brantford Ont.; 
(1961 census) 519,585; 1,100 churches; membership 
129,973; Pres. Dr. Roy Bell; Gen. Sec. Dr. R. F. 
Bullen; pubis. The Canadian Baptist, The Atlantic 
Baptist, Tidings, Link and Visitor, Enterprise. 

THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN CANADA 

Ordained ministers 912, organized congregations 1,035 
membership 302,730 (1976). 

Lutheran Council in Canada: 500-365 Hargrave St., Winni- 
peg; Exec. Dir. Walter A. Schultz. 

Canadian Lutheran World Relief: 1820 Arlington St., 
Winnipeg: material aid and immigration agency for 
Lutherans; Exec. Dir. J. G. Keil. 

JEWISH COMMUNITIES 

The Jews of Canada number 305,000. 

Canadian Jewish Congress: 1590 McGregor Ave., Montreal 
1G5; Exec. Vice-Pres. Alan Rose. 

Jewish Community Council: 151 Chapel St., Ottawa, Ont.; 
Pres. Gilbert Greenberg; Exec. Vice-Pres. Hy 
Hochberg. 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 

Greek Orthodox Church 

Members (1961 Census), 239,766; 27 Teddington Park 
A%'e., Toronto, Ont. M4N 2C4. Titular Bishop of Ancona 
His Grace Theodosios. 

Ukrainian Greek Orthodox Church of Canada 
300 parishes, 150000 members; 7 St. John's Avenue, 
Winnipeg 4, Man; f. 1918. 

Publ. Herald circ. 5,000 (with English supplement). 
Metropolitan: Most Rev. Ilarion (Ohie.nko) Metropolitan 
of Winnipeg and of all Canada; 332 Bannerman .-Vve., 
Winnipeg R2W 0T9. 

Tlie Romanian Orthodox and the Syrian Ortliodox 
Churches are also represented in Canada. 

UKRAINIAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN CANADA 

228,000 members (1971 Census). 

Archcparchy of Winnipeg: Most Rev. Maxi.m Herman- 
lUK. c.ss.R., D.D., Archbishop Metropolitan of Winni- 
peg, 235 Scotia St.. Winnipeg R2V 1V7. 

Eparchy of Edmonton: Most Rev. Neil S.avaryn, o.s.b.m., 
D.D., 6240 .-Vda Blvd., Edmonton T5W 4P1. 

Eparchy of Toronto: Most Rev. Isidore Borecky, d.d. 
Toronto M4V 2VS. 

Eparchy of New Westminster: Most Rev. Jeiiome Chimv, 
os.B.M., D.D., J.C.D.. 550 W. 14th .-\ve.. Vancouver, 
B.C.. V5Z 1P6. 
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Eparchy of Saskatoon: Most Rev. Andrew Roborecky, 
D.D., 866 Saskatchewan Crescent, Saskatoon S7N 0L4. 
Pubis. Ukrainian News, Our Aim, Progress, The Light, 
Redeemer’s Voice, Logos. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

Christian Church (Disciples of Christ): 35 churches, 4.700 
mems.; 39 Arkell Rd., Guelph, Ontario NiH 6H8; Exec. 
Minister R. K. Leland; publ. The Canadian Disciple 
(monthly). 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mormons): 

60,000 mems.; Calgary Mission: 910 70th Ave. S.W., 
Calgary, Alberta; Pres. F. Wayne Chamberlain; 
Halifax Mission: Commerce Bldg., 73' Tacoma Drive, 
Suite 805, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia; Pres. Merlin O. 
Baker; Montreal Mission; P.O.B. 310, Town of Mount 
Royal, Que.; Pres. D. Wayne Owens; Toronto Mission: 
338 Queen St. E., Suite 214, Brampton, Ontario; Pres. 


Religion, The Press 

Raymond L. Russell; Vancouver Mission: 7031 
Westminster Highway, Suite 308, Richmond, B.C.; 
Pres. Steven J. Scott; Winnipeg Mission; P.O.B. 
3868, Station B, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Pres. Howard 
L. Lund. 

Evangelical United Brethren Church: 10,291 mems. 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada: 10 Overlea Blvd., 
Toronto, Ontario M4H 1A5; Gen. Superintendent 
R. W. Taitinger; Gen. Sec. J. Montgomery; Exec. 
Dir. Overseas Missions C. W. Lynn; 110,000 mems.; 
publ. The Pentecostal TesUmotiy, circ. 15,000. 
Reformed Episcopal Church in Canada: 7,600 mems.; 1654 
Renfrew St., Vancouver 6, B.C. V5K 4E1; f. 1873; 
Bishop Rt. Rev. Gordon Stacey, d.d.; Sec. of the 
Synod J. Calhoun. 

Religious Society of Friends: 60 Lowther Ave., Toronto 
M5R 1C7; Clerk of Canadian Yearly Meeting of Friends 
Vivien Abbott;, publ. Canadian Friend. 


THE PRESS 


The vastness of the country hampers distribution and 
the establishment of a strong national press, so the daily 
press in Canada is essentially local in coverage, influence 
and distribution. However, a considerable proportion of 
the contents of the smaller Canadian papers is from 
syndicated sources in the U.S.A. or the United Kingdom, 
and news which is not local has a strong U.S. flavour. In 
mid-1976 there were 118 daily newspapers with a com- 
bined circulation of over five million, representing three- 
quarters of the country’s households and covering the 
major centres of population. 

There is an increasing trend towards group ownership: 
over a third of daily newspapers are owned by three major 
groups: Thomson Newspapers Ltd., Southam Press and 
F. P. Publications, accounting for 10 per cent, 21 per cent 
and 20 per cent of total circulation respectively. 

In 1973 about 900 weekly and twice-weekly newspapers 
with a total circulation of more than 3,000,000 served the 
more remote areas of the country and a significant feature 
of the Canadian press is the , publishing of newspapers 
catering for ethnic groups: there are over 80 of these 
(mainly weekly) publications appearing in over 20 lan- 
guages, with a total circulation of about 3,000,000. 

There are numerous periodicals for business, trade, 
professional, recreational and special interest readership, 
although periodical publishing, particularly, suffers from 
substantial competition from publications originating in 
the U.S.A. Among periodicals, the only one which can 
claim to be national in its attitudes and readership is the 
fortnightly Maclean’s Canada’s Magazine. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
Alberta 

Calgary Albertan: 830 10th .-Vve., S.W. Calgary T2R oBi; 
f. 1902; morning; Publr. John A. Hamilton; Man. 
Editor Les Buhasz; circ. 37,216. 

Calgary Herald: 206 7th Ave. S.W., Calgary T2P 0W8: f. 
1S85; evening; Publr. F. G. Swanson; Editor-in-Chief 
W. F. Gold; circ. 121,550. 

Edmonton Journal: 10006 loi St.. Edmonton T5J 2S6; f. 
1903: evening; Publr. J. Patrick O’Callaghan; 
Editor A. Snaddon; circ. 167,440. 


Lethbridge Herald: 504 7th St. South, Lethbridge TiJ 3Z7; 
f. 1907; evening; Publr. and Editor C. W. Mowers; 
Man. Editor Don Pilling; circ. 26,450. 

Medicine Hat Nev/s: 4 6th Ave., Medicine Hat TiA 7E6; 
f. 1910; Publr. Ian C. Macdonald; Editor P. Mossey; 
circ. 11,412. 

Red Deer Advocate: P.O.B. 520, Red Deer; f. 1901; even- 
ing; Publr. Gordon Grierson; Editor J. E. Bower; 
circ. 14,393. 

British Columbia 

The Citizen: 150 Brunswick St., Prince George; f. 19571 
evening; Publr. J. F. Evans; Editor A. N. Skae; circ. 
18,649. 

Colonist: 2621 Douglas St., Box 300, Victoria V8W 2N4; 
f. 1858; morning; Publr, and Editor-in-Chief R. !■ 
Bower; Man. Editor F. Barnes; circ. 38,672 (daily), 
44,000 (Sunday). 

The Columbian: 329 North Rd., Coquitlam, P.O.B. 730, 
New Westminster V3L4Z7; f. i860; evening; Publr. 
R. D. Taylor; Man. Editor E. A. McLellan; circ. 

27-562- 

Courier: 550 Doyle Ave., Kelowna; f. 1904; evening; Gen. 
Man. D. F. Doucette; circ. 12,123. 

Dai^ News: 266 Baker St., Nelson; f. 1902; morning; 
Publr. R. L. Redman; circ. 8,210, 

Free Press: 225 Commercial St., Nanaimo; f. 1874; evening; 
Publr. John A. Farrington; Editor Lee Ballantine; 
circ. 8,983. 

Province: 2250 Granville St., Vancouver V6H 3G2; f. 1898: 
morning; Publr. P, Sherman; Man. Editor M. J- 
Moore; circ. 124,806. 

Sentinel: 206 Seymour St., Kamloops V2C 2E6; f. 1880; 
evening: Publr. R. Laidlaw; Editor T. McKay; circ. 
7,722. 

Sun. 2250 Granville St., Vancouver V6H 3G2; f. ■ 1886; 
evening; Publr. J, Stuart Keate; Man. Editor Bruce 
DArsen; circ. 239,162. • 

Victoria Times: 2621 Douglas St., Box 300, Victoria V8W 
2iN4: f. 1884; evening: independent; Publr. Stuart 
Underhill; Man. Editor Gordon Bell; circ. 28,434- 
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Manitoba 

Reminder: 38 Main St., Flin Flon; f. 1946; evening; Publr. 
T. W. Dobson; Man. Editor Bruce Keddie; circ. 

3.850- 

Sun: 501 Rosser Ave., Brandon; f. 1882; evening; indepen- 
dent; Publr. Lewis D. Whitehead; circ. 15,611. 

Tribune: 257 Smith St., Winnipeg R3C 1K9; f. -1890; 
evening; Publr. E. H. Wheatley; Editor Dona 
Harvey; circ. 96,623 (Mon.-Sat.), 101,597 (Fri.). 

Winnipeg Free Press: 300 Carlton St., Winnipeg R3C 3C1; 
f. 1874; evening; Publr. R. C. Malone; Editor P. 
McLintock; circ. 140,000. 

New Brunswick 

L’Evangeline: 80 Church St., Moncton; f. 1887; French; 
morning: Editor Claude Bourque; circ. 15,417. , 

Gleaner: Phoenix Square, Fredericton E3B 5A2; f. 1880; 
evening; Editor-in-Chief H. P. Wood; circ. 20,150. 

Telegraph-Journal and Evening Times-Globe: Cnr. Crown 
and Union Sts., Saint John; Pres, and Publr. R. 
Costello; Editor Fred Hazel; circ. morning 32,612; 
evening 29,437. 

Newfoundland 

Daily News: Box 8835, Station A, St. John’s; f. 1894; 
morning: Publr. W. R. Callahan; Editor-in-Chief 
J. R. Thoms; circ. 8,523. 

Telegram: Duckworth St., St. John's; f. 1879: evening; 
Thomson Newspapers Ltd.; Publr. S. R. Herder; 
Editor M. F. Harrington; circ. 33,175 (weekdays), 
49,810 (Satudray). 

Western Star: Brook St., Corner Brook; f. 1900; evening; 
Thomson Newspapers Ltd.; Man. Editor C. Holloway; 
circ. 8,337. 

Nova Scotia 

Cape Breton Post: 75 Dorchester St., Sydney, N.S. BiP 
5Z2; f. 1900; evening; independent; Gen. Man. Wal- 
lace McKay; Exec. Editor Ian McNeil; circ. 28,573. 

Chronicle-Herald: 1650 Argyle St., Halifax; f. 1875; 
morning; Publr. G. W. Dennis; Editor-in-Chief 
Harold T. Shea; circ. 68,670. 

Mail-Star: 1650 Argyle St., Hahfax; f. 1875; evening; 
independent; Man. Editor J. E. Regan; circ. 52,275- 

News: 6 Louise St., Truro; f. 1891; evening; Publr. Ter- 
rence W. Honey; Editor Archie MacNeil; circ. 
7 , 753 - 

News: 352 East River Rd., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5E2; 
f. 1911; evening; independent: Publr. and Gen. Man. 
P. A. Tissington; Man. Editor D. A. MacNeill; circ. 
10,280. 

Ontario 

Beacon-Herald: 108 Ontario St., Stratford; f. 1887; even- 
ing; Editor S. Dingman; circ. 11,358. 

Chinese Express: 117A Elizabeth St., Toronto M5G 1P8; 
f- 1971; Man. Editor Robert Chow; circ. 4.517. 

Chronicle-Journal: 177 Arthur St.. Thunder Bay; evening; 
Publr. and Gen. Man. J. Peter Kohl; circ. 26,496. 

Citizen: Box 5020, iioi Baxter Rd., Ottawa K2C3M4; t- 
•843; evening; Editor Russ ^IILLs: Publr. R. W. 
Southam; circ. 106,667. 

Corriere Canadese: 1000 Lawrence Avc. W.. Toronto M6A 
1P2; f. 1954; afternoon; Italian: Publr. D. Iannuzzi; 
Man. Editor E. Caprile; circ. 26,575. 

Daily News: 45-47 Fourth St., Box 2007. Chatham 
N7M 5M6; Thomson Newspapers Ltd.; f. 1862; 


evening; Publr. and Gen. IMan. W. Telfer; Editor 
Douglas C. Waite; circ. 14,973. 

Daily Reporter: 26 Ainslie St. S., Cambridge; f. 1846; 
evening; Thomson Newspapers Ltd.; Publr. N. D. 
Hamilton; Man. Editor M. Mowbray; circ. 13,549. 

Daily Times: 33 Queen St. W., Brampton L6Y iMi; f. 
1885; evening; Publr. D. G. Gabelhouse; Man. Editor 
Jim Haskett; circ. 8,005. 

Le Droit: 375 Rideau St., Ottawa KiN 5Y7; f. 1913: 
evening; French; Publr. J.-R. Belanger; Man. Editor 
Jean-Guy Bruneau; circ. 42,222. 

Examiner: 16 Bayfield St., Barrie; f. 1864; evening; 
Publr. and Gen. Man. Elio .\gostini; ^Ian. Editor 
Sean Finlay; circ. 10,590. 

Examiner: 400 Water St., Peterborough; f. 1884; evening; 
Publr. and Gen. Man. W. J. Garner; Man. Editor 
Gerald F. Toner; circ. 23,887. 

Expositor: 53 Dalhousie St., Brantford N3T 5S8; f. 1852; 
evening; Publr. J. S. Thomson; Editor K. J. Strachan; 
circ. 30,400. 

Free Press: Bo.x 2280, London N6A 4G1; f. 1949; morning 
and evening; Pres, and Publr. Walter J. Blackburn; 
Editor William C. Heine; circ. 129,000. 

Globe and Mail: 444 Front St. W., Toronto JI5V 2S9: f. 
1844; morning; independent; Publr. and Editor-in- 
Chief Richard S. Malone; Editor R. J. Doyle; circ. 

255,847- 

Intelligencer: 45 Bridge St. E., Belleville; f. 1870; evening; 
Publr. and Gen. Man. H. M. Morton; circ. 17,508. 

Kitchener-Waterloo Record: 225 Fairway, Kitchener, 
Ont. N2G 4E5; f. 1878; evening; independent; Publr. 
K. A. Baird; Man. Editor Wayne MacDonald; circ. 
66,218. 

Mercury: 8-14 Macdonnell St.. Guelph NiH 6P7: f. 1854; 
evening; Publr. R. L. Hamill; Editor Dick Bri.mmell; 
circ. 18,603. 

Northern Daily News: 8 Duncan Ave., Kirkland Lake; f. 
1922; evening (ex. Sunday); Man. and Editor T. 
O'Loughlin; circ. 5,553- 

Nugget: Box 570, North Bay PiB 8J6; f. 1909; evening; 
independent; Publr. J. F. Grainger; Editor B. 
Jessup; circ. 22,711. 

Observer: 186 Alexander St., Pembroke; f. 1S55; evening; 
Man. Editor W. H. Higgi.nson; circ. 7,700. 

Observer: 140 Front St. S., Sarnia; f. 1917: evening; 
independent; Publr. and Gen. .Man. T. J. Hogan; Man. 
Editor Ji.M Car.naghan; circ. 19,813. 

Oshawa Times: 44 Richmond St., Oshawa LiG iCS; f. 
1871; evening; Publr. and Gen. Man. William Lupton; 
circ. 25,218. 

Ottawa Journal: 365 Laurier Ave. W., Ottawa KiG 3K6: 
f. 1885; evening: independent-conservative; .Man. 
Editor D. L. Hu.mphreys; circ. 82,455. 

Packet: 31 Colbomc St. E., Orillia; f. 1867; evening; .Man. 
Editor A. G. Mc.'Vuley; circ. 8.030. 

Recorder and Times: Box 10. Brockville, Ont. K6V 5TS; 
f. 1S21; evening; Editor .-V. C. Runci.man; circ. 13.175 
( 1977 )- 

Review: Valley Way and .Morrison St.. Niagara Falls L2E 
6T6: f. 1879: evening; Publr. and Gen. .Man GonnoN 
Murray; circ. 19,760. 

Sault Daily Star: 369 Queen St. E.. Sault Ste. M.arie; f. 1912; 
noon and evening; independent; Publr. W. R, Dank; 
Man. Editor Doug Mili.roy; circ. 23,198. 
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Sentinel-Review: 16-1S Brock St., Woodstock; f. 1886; 
evening; independent; Publr. R. G. Dund.\s; Editor 
J. P. Haskett; circ. 9,156. 

Shing Wah Daily News: 12 Hagerman St., Toronto 2, f. 
1916; evening (ex. Sun.); Chinese; Editor H. B. Gi.axg; 
circ. 4,580. 

Simcoe Reformer: 105 Donly Drive, Simcoe; f. 185S; 
evening; independent; Man. Editor Eltham Durraxt; 
circ. 9,099. 

Spectator: P.O.B. 300, Hamilton ESN 3G3; f. 1S46; 
evening; Publr. J. D. Muir; E.xec. Editor J. S. 
Doherty; circ. 140,000. 

Standard: 17-21 Queen St., St. Catharines L2R 5G5; f. 
1S91; evening: Pres, and Publr. H. B. Burgoyke; 
circ. 40,775. 

Standard-Freeholder: 44 Pitt St., Cornwall; f. 1846; after- 
noon; Publr. and Gen. Man. D. H. Tomchick; Man. 
Editor Russ Dewar; circ. 16.053. 

Sudbury Star: 33 McKenzie St.. Sudbury; f. igog; evening" 
Publr., Gen. Jlan. and Editor J. ”P. Friesex; Man. 
Editor Richard Bowdidge; circ. 36,636. 

Sun-Times: Bo.x 56, Owen Sound N4’K5P2; f. 1S53; 
evening; independent; Publr. E. P.aul Wilson; Editor 
Robert Hull; circ. 18,400. 

Times-News: 177 Arthur St., Thunder Bay; morning; 
Publr. and Gen. Man. J. Peter Kohl; circ. 7,240. 

Times-Journal: 16 Hincks St., St. Thomas N5P 3W6; f. 
1882; evening; independent; Publr. and Gen. Man. 
L. J. Beavis; Man. Editor R. Levett; circ. 11,130. 

Timmins Press; 125 Cedar St. S., Timmins, Ont. P4K 2G9; 
Thomson Newspapers Ltd.; f. 1933; evening; Publr. 
and Gen. Man. Robert Renaud; Man. Editor G. Rey- 
nolds; circ. 12,025. 

Toronto Star: i Yonge St., M5E 1E6; f. 1892; evening; 
. independent: Pres, and Publr. Beland H. Honderich; 
circ. 540,491. 

Toronto Sun: 333 King St. E.; f. 1971: morning; Publr. 

. Doug Creighton; Editor-in-Chief Peter Worthing- 
ton; circ. 165,000 daily, 310,000 Sunday. 

Welland-Port Colborne Tribune: 228 E. Main St., Welland; 
Thomson Newspapers Ltd.; f. 1863; evening; indepen- 
dent; Publr. A. S. Topp; Editor D. J. Amor; circ. 
19,000. 

Whig-Standard: 306 King St., Kingston K7L 4Z7; f. 1816; 
evening; Publr. M. L. Davies; Man. Editor W. F. 
Stanton; circ. 35,401. 

Windsor Star: 167 Ferry St., Windsor Ng.'^ 4M5; f. 1918; 
evening: Publr. R. M. Pearson; Editor Carl Morgan; 
circ. 85,927. 

Prince Edward Island 

Guardian and Patriot: 165 Prince St., Charlottetown 
CiA 4R7: f. 1887; morning; Publr. and Gen. Man. W. J. 
Hancox; Man. Editor W. MacIntyre; circ. 21,027. 

Journal-Pioneer: Water St., Summerside; f. 1957; evening; 
Publr. Elmer Murphy; circ. 10,641 

Quebec 

F. — Published in French. 

Le Devoir: 211 Rue du St. Sacrement, Montreal 125; f. 
1910; morning: independent; F.; Publr. and Man. 
Editor Claude Ryan; circ. 28,922. 

Gazette: 1000 St. Antoine St., Montreal H3C 3R7: f. 1778; 
morning; Publr. Ross Munro; Editor Mark Harrison; 
circ. 116,193. 


The Press 

Le Journal de Montreal : 155 Port Royal W., Montreal H3L 
2B3; f. 1964: morning; F.; Gen. Dir. Jacques Be.\u- 
CHAMP; circ. 165,509. 

Le Journal de Quebec: 450 Bechard St., Ville de Vanier; 
f. 1967; morning; F.; Chief Editor Michel Trudeau; 
circ. 46,127. 

Montreal-Matin: 2580 Blvd. St. Joseph E., Montreal 
HiY 2A2; f. 1930; morning; F.; independent; Pres, and 
Publr. Luc Beauregard; Man. Editor Bernard 
Brisset des Nos; circ. 125,542. 

Montreal Star: Box 4005, Place D’Armes H2Y 1M6; f. 1869; 
evening; Pres, and Publr. W. A. Goodson; Exec. 
Editor A. E. Wood; circ. 172,623. 

Le Nouvelliste: 500 St. Georges St., Trois Rivieres, P.Q. 
Gg.'V 5J6; f. 1920; morning; F.; Pres. Ch.arles 
D’Amour; Editor J. Ren6 Ferron; circ. 51,509. 

La Presse: 7 St. James St. West, Montreal H2Y 1K9; 
f. 1884; evening; Publr. and Pres. Roger Lemelin; 
circ. 184,155. 

Le Quotidien: 316 Labrecque .\ve., Chicoutimi G7H 4S5; 
f. 1973: evening; F.; Editor Denis Tremblay; circ. 
22,507. 

Record: Bo.x 1200, Sherbrooke; f. 1897; evening; Editor 
James Duff; circ. 7,200. 

Le Soleil: 390 St. Vallier St. E., Quebec GiK 7J6; f. i8g6; 
evening; F.; Editor-in-Chief Claude Beauchamp; circ. 
ido,397- 

La Tribune: 1950 Roy, Sherbrooke; f. 1910; morning; F.; 
Publr. Yvon Dub6; circ. 39,000. 

La Voix de L’Est: 136 Main St., GTanby; f. 1945; evening; 
F.; Pres, and Gen, Man. Jean-Louis Groulx; circ. 
9,689. 

Saskatchewan 

Daily Herald: 30 Tenth St. E., Prince Albert; Thomson 
Newspapers Ltd.; f. 1917; evening; Publr. and Gen. 
Man. Clarence Wiseman; Man. Editor Oren Robison; 
circ. 8,631, 

Leader-Post: Leader-Post Bldg., Park St. and Victoria 
Ave., Regina S4P 3G4; f. 1883; evening; Editor Ivor 
Williams; circ. 65,456. 

Star-Phoenix: 204 5th Ave. N., Saskatoon, Sask. S7K 2P1: 
f. 1902; evening; independent; Exec. Vice-Pres. J. 
Struthers; Exec. Editor Jim Petro; circ. 48,664. 

Times-Herald: 44 Fairford St. W., Moose Jaw; f. 1889; 
evening; independent; Publr. S. R. Butler; Editor 
D. Wood; circ. 8,575. 

Yukon Territory 

The Whitehorse Star: 2149 Second Ave., mitehorse 
YiA iCs; f. 1900; independent; Editor Max Fraser; 
Publr. Paul Erlam. 

SELECTED PERIODICALS 

(W.=weekly; F. = fortnightly; M.=monthly; 

Q. = quarterly.) 

Alberta 

Calgary North Hill News: Box 3160, Stn. B, Calgary T2M 
4L7: W.; circ. 100,000. 

Edmonton Western Catholic Reporter: 9537 76th Ave., 
Edmonton, Alberta T6C4H7; circ. 29,823. 

Ukrainian News: 10967 97th St., Edmonton T5H 2M8: 
I. 19291 Editor Rev. M. Sopulak; W.; circ. 9,098. 
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Western Week: 12 Piron St., St. Albert; Publr. W. E. 
Jamison; W. 

British Columbia 

BC Outdoors: 17655 57th Ave., Surre}', B.C. V3S 4P4: 

. i. 1945; Editor Art Downs; circ. 25,123. 

Country Life in British Columbia: 207 West Hastings St., 
Vancouver, B.C. V6B 1J8; f. 1915; associated with the 
B.C. Federation of Agriculture; Editor and Publr. 
D. M. Young; M.; circ. 12,433. 

The Enterprise: 936 Brunette Ave., Coquitlam; weekly; 
circ. 13,000. 

North and West Vancouver Citizen: 200 Donaghy Ave., 
North Vancouver, B.C.; W.; circ. 13,965. 

Richmond Review: 805 Anderson Hd., Richmond V6Y 
1S3; W.; circ. 15,684. 

This Week: 1062 Austin Ave., Coquitlam V3K 3P3: 
f. 1971; W.; circ. 225,000. 

Western Business and Industry: 2000 W. 12th Ave., Van- 
couver 9; Editor Don Johnston M. 

VfeslwOTld". 999 West Broadway, Vantcouver, B.C. V68 
4L4; Man. Editor William Mayrs; 6 a year; circ. 
205,000. 

Manitoba 

Beaver: Hudson's Bay Co., Hudson’s Bay House, Winnipeg 
R3C2R1: f. 1920: travel, exploration, development, 
ethnology and history of the Canadian North; Editor 
Helen Burgess; Q; circ. 38,000. 

Canadian Farmer: 842 Main St., Winnipeg, Man. R2W 
3N8; f. 1903; Ukrainian; independent; Editor-in-Chief 
Dr. Bohdan Martynowich; W.; circ. 11,000. 

Country Guide: 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg R3H 0B6; f. 
1882; agriculture; Editor David Wreford; M.; circ. 
252,820. 

Courier-Nordwesten: 955 Alexander Ave., Winnipeg R3C 
2X8; f. 1907; German; independent; Man. Editor B. 
Laengin; W.; circ. 19,380. 

Free Press Report on Farming: 300 Carlton St., Winnipeg, 
Man. R3C3C1; f. 1872; Man. Editor Leo Quigley; 
circ. 180,000. 

Motor in Canada: 1077 St. James St., P.O.B. 6900, Winni- 
peg R3C 3B1; f. 1915; Publr. Arthur H. Strock; 
Editor Ralf Neuendorff; M.; circ. 13,075. 

Trade and Commerce: 1077 St. James St.. P.O.B. 6900, 
Winnipeg R3C 3B1; f. 1906; Editor R. Tyre; M.; circ. 
9.-155- 

Ukrainian Voice: S42 lifain St., Winnipeg R2W 3N6; f. 
1910; independent; Editor M. H. Hykawy; W.; circ. 
13.076. 

Western Jewish Nev/s: Suite 400, 259 Portage Aye., 
Winnipeg, Man. R3C 2G6; independent; W.; circ. 
16,230. 

New Brunswick 

Atlantic Advocate: Gleaner Building, Fredericton L3B 
5AZ; f. 1956; Editor H. P. Wood; M.; circ. 20,806. 

Newfoundland 

Newfoundland Herald: P.O.B. 2015, St. John's, New- 
foundland; f. 1945; independent; W.; Editor Gary 
Anstev; circ. 57,800. 

Newfoundland Quarterly: P.O.B. 5S74, St. John’s; f. 1901; 
history, the arts and general ; Editor L. W. J anes. 

Northwest Territories 

Inuttituut (r/;f Esfiiwo liny): f. 1959: Eskimo and English: 
Editor Harriet Gordon Ruston; circ. 4,000. 


Nova Scotia 

Daihousie Review: Dalhousie University Press Ltd., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3H4H8; f. 1921; literary’ and 
general; Q.; Editor Dr. A. R. Bevan. 

Ontario 

Canada Gazette: Ottawa, Ont. KiA 0S7; f. 1867; official 
organ of the Government of Canada; W; Editor C. G. 
Emond. 

Canadian Aeronautics and Space Journal: Commonwealth 
Bldg., 77 Metcalfe St., Ottawa; f. 1954; Man. Editor 
P. A. Cobbett; M. 

Canadian Bar Review: 2 Tremont Crescent, Don Mills 
M3B 2S1; f. 1923; Editor Dr. J. G. Castel; Q.; circ. 
18.551. 

Canadian Boating: Suite 204, 5200 Dixie Rd., Mississauga, 
Ont.; f. 1915; Editor Gary Arthurs; 31.; circ. 23,289. 

Canadian Forest Industries: Southam Business Publications 
Ltd., 1450 Don Jlills Rd., Don Mills, Ont. M3B 2X7; 
f. 1880; Editor Rick Letkem.ann; M.; circ. 11,075. 

Canadian Geographical Journal: 488 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 
KiN 6M8; f. 1930; organ of the Royal Canadian Geo- 
graphical Society'; Editor David Maclellan; 6 a y’ear; 
circ. 38,412. 

Canadian Labour: 2841 Riverside Drive, Ottawa, Ontario; 
f. 1956; Labour; Asst. Editor Mary Kehoe. 

Canadian Nurse: 50 The Driveway’, Ottawa K2P 1E2; f. 
1908; official organ of the Canadian Nurses’ Associa- 
tion; Editor .A.NNE Hanna; French edition L’lnfirwicte 
Canadieiine’, 1 . 1959; Editor Claire Bigu£; circ. 131,015. 

Canadian Sportsman: So Brock St. E. TDlsonburg; f. 1870; 
Editor Clifford Chap.man; W. 

Chemistry In Canada: 151 Slater St., Ottawa, Ont. 
KiP 5H3: f. 1949; Editor D. W. Emmerson; M.; 
circ. 8,965. 

Cinema Canada: 67 Portland St.. Toronto M5V 2M9; Editors/ 
Publrs. Connie Tadros and Jean-Pierre Tadros; 10 
times yearly. 

Electronics and Communications: 1450 Don Mills Rd., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3B 2X7; f. 1953: Editor David Carey; 
10 times yearly; circ. 12,628. 

Engineering and Contract Record: Southam Business 
Publications Ltd., 1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, 
Ont.; f. 18S8; Editor Nick Hancock; circ. 21,300. 

Executive: 1450 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ont. M3B 2X7: 
f. 1958; Publr. and Editor .\nthony P. McVeigh; M.; 
circ. 35,000. 

Independent Forester: 7S9 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills; f. 
1S81; fraternal; Editor Rosemary Beattie; circ. 
/ 3"1 '94 

Labour Gazette: Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa; 
f. 1900; English and French editions; labour and 
employment problems, industrial, economic, statistical: 
Editor George F. Sanderson; M. 

Labour Review: Canadian Federation of Labour. Box 64, 
Terminal ".-V’, Ottawa, Ont.; f. 1936; Editor W. T. 
Burford; M. 

Legion Magazine: 359 Kent St., Ottawa, Ont. K2P0R6: 
f. 1025; M.; circ. 494,534. 

Modern Medicine of Canada — M^decinc Moderne du Canada: 

South-Times Publishing Ltd., 1450 Don .MiILs Kd., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3B 2X7: f. 1946; M.; Editor J . \. Kellen; 
in Engh.sh and French; circ. 34,415. 

Montrealer zeitung: Box 27S. Pickering LiV 2R4: German; 
Editor Rosel Greinwald; W.; circ. 6, 
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Ora! Health: 1450 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills; f. 1911: 
Editor S. Sinclair.; circ. 11,500- 

Ontario — Published in Toronto 
The following are all published by Maclean-Huntcr 
Publishing Co. Ltd., 481 University Ave., Toronto 
M5W 1A7. 

L’Actualitd, Le Magazine des Qu£b6cois: f. 197&: general 
interest; French language; Editor Jean Pare; circ. 

245.000, primarily in province of Quebec. (Formed by 
merger of Achtaliie and Lc Maclean). 

Bus and Truck Transport: f. 1926; Publr. and Editor John 
Bates; M.; circ. 21,000. 

Canada and the World: Editor Rupert' Taylor; 9 a year; 
circ. 35.646, 

Canadian Automotive Trade: f. 1920; Editor E. Belitsky; 
M.; circ. 29,000. 

Canadian Aviation: f. 1928; Editor Hugh ‘Whittington; 
Publr. Charles T. Turner; M.; circ. 17,047. 

Canadian Building: f. 1951; Editor Clifford Fowke; M.; 
circ. 18,530. 

Canadian Electronics Engineering: f. 1957; Editor Cliff S. 
Hand; circ, 11.017. 

Canadian Grocer: f. 1886; Editor Maurice Shore; M.; circ. 
14.333- 

Canadian Hotel & Restaurant: f. 1923; Editor Robert 
Dickson; M.; circ. 22,215. 

Chatelaine: f. 1928; women's journal; English edition; 
Editor Doris McCubbin; M.; circ. 1,018,327. 

Civic: f. 1949: public works magazine; Editor 'Walter 
Jones; M.; circ. 14,630. 

Design Engineering: f. 1955; Editor Bryan S. Rogers; 
M.; circ. 13,332. 

Electrical Contractor and Maintenance Supervisor: f. 1951; 

Editor George H. JSIcNevin; M.; circ. 13,167. 
Financial Post: f. 1907; Editor and Publr. Paul S. Deacon; 
W.; circ. 150,366. 

Heavy Construction News: f. 1956; Editor David Judge; 
everj' second Mondaj'; circ. 19,942. 

Home Goods Retailing: f. 1955; Editor Helen Bahen; 
M.; circ. 13,790. 

Maclean’s Canada’s Magazine: f. 1905; bi-weekly news- 
oriented magazine; Editor Peter C. Newman, circ. 

675.000. 

Marketing: 481 University Ave.; f. igo8; Publr. A. L. 

Rodger; Editor Colin Muncie; AV.; circ. 7,865. 
Medical Post: f. 1965; Publr. M. R. Mark; Editor Earl 
Damude; F.; circ. 26,075. 

Miss Chatelaine: Editor Mildred Tstona; M.; circ. 160.000. 
Modern Power and Engineering; f. 1907; Publr. and Editor 
W. B. Glassford; circ. 11.305. 

Office Equipment and Methods: f. 1955; Editor Arden 
Gay.man; M.; circ. 16,518. 

Style: f. iSSS; Editor Signy Stephenson; F.; circ. 11,170. 


Board of Trade Journal: P.O.B. 60, 3 First Canadian 
Place, Toronto, Ont. M5X iCi; f. igio; Editor John P. 
Strimas; circ. 20,000. 

CA magazine: The Canadian Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, 250 Bloor St. East, Toronto M4W 1G5; 
f. 1911: Editor Dorothy Cooper; M.; circ. 36,496. 
Canadian Churchman: 600 Jarvis St.. Toronto M4Y 2J6 
(national newspaper of the Anglican Church of Canada); 
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f. 1871; general and religious; Editor Jerrold Hames; 
M.; circ. 279,607. 

Canadian Forum: 3 Church St., Toronto, Ont. M5E1M2; 
f. 1920; political, literary and economic; Editor Denis 
Smith; M.; circ. 15,000. 

Canadian Jewish News: Ste 15, 22 Balliol St., Toronto 
M4S iCi; circ. 29,386. 

Canadian Magazine: 401 Bay St., Toronto M5H 2Y8; 

Editor Don Obe; "W.; circ. 1.914,059. 

Canadian Motorist: Canadian Motorist Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Carlton Tower,. 2 Carlton St., Toronto, Ont. M5B 1K4; 
f. 1914; Gen. Man. and Editor Jerry Tutunjian; 
6 times a year; circ. 145,000. 

Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal: 175 College St., 
Toronto, Ont. M5T iPS; f. 1868; Editor Nancy 
McIver; M.; circ. 9,400. 

Canadian Travel Press: 150 King St. West, Suite 401, 
Toronto M5H iKi; Editor Edith Baxter; fortnightly; 
circ. 9,010. 

Courier: Suite 304, 455 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M5S 2G9; f. 1907; German; independent; Man. Dir. 
H. G. Scholz; Man. Editor B. Laengin; W.; circ. 
9.283. 

Engineering: 36B Prince Arthur Ave., M5R 1A9; f. 1967; 

Editor K. Gibbens; M.; circ. 70,480. 

Engineering Digest: 32 Front St. W., Toronto M5J 2H9; 
f. 1954; Editor H. W. Meyfarth; to times a year; circ. 
60,442. 

Engineering Journal: 151 Bloor St. W.. Ont. M5S 1S4; f. 
1918; organ of Engineering Institute of Canada; 
Editor Byron T. Kerr, m.e.i.c.; Man. Editor J. D. 
Hilborn, m.e.i.c.; Q. ; circ. 19,455. 

Farm and Country: 10 St. Mary St., 3rd Floor, Toronto, 
Ont. M4Y 1P9; f. 1936; Editor John Phillips; F.; 
circ. 79,901. 

Holstein-Friesian Journal: 6 Adelaide St. E., Toronto 
M5C 1H6; f. 1938; official organ of the Holstein-Friesian 
Association ol Canada; Editor Bonnie E. Cooper; M.; 
circ. 17,937. 

In Review: Canadian Books for Children: Provincial 
Library Service, Ont. Ministry of Culture and Recrea- 
tion, 77 Bloor St. W., 7th Floor, Toronto M7A 2R9; 
f. 1967; literary; Editor Irma K. McDonough; Q. 
Jewish Standard: Suite 507, 8 Colborne St., Toronto, Ont. 
M5E lEi; f, 1929; Publr. and Editor Julius Hayman; 
twice monthly. 

Journal of the Canadian Dental Association: 1815 Atta 
Vista Drive, Ottawa, Ont. K1G3Y6; f. 1935; Editor 
Diane Charter; M.; circ. 11,367. 

Messenger ol the Sacred Heart: 833 Broadview Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario M4K 2P9; f. 1891; Catholic; Editor 
Rev. F. J. Power, s.j.; M.; circ. 22,000. 

New Equipment News: 32 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
M5J 2H9; f. 1940; industrial; Editor D. B. Lehman; 
M.; circ. 26,136. 

New Pathway: 297 College St., Toronto. Ont.; f. 193°; 
Ukrainian; Editor Y. Haywas; W.; circ. 9,981. 

77 River St., Toronto M5A 3P2: f. 19151 
Lditor J. W. Carrington; circ. 18,000. Also publ- 
Canadian Mines Handbook (annually, July); Editor 
Alexandra Worobec; circ. 12,000. 

Ontario Medical Review: 240 St. George St., Toronto M5R 
2P4; f. 1922; Editor Ronald E. Brownridge; M; 
circ. 14,169, 

Ontario Milk Producer: 50 Maitland St.. Toronto M4Y 1C7; 
i- ^925; Editor John Cardiff; circ. 21,980. 
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Quest: 2300 Yonge St., Toronto M4P 1E4; Editor Nicho- 
las Steed; 8 a year; circ. 750,000. 

Quill and Quire: 59 Front St. E., Toronto M5E 1B3; f. 1935; 
covers the Canadian book industry; Editor Fiona Mee; 
M; circ. 11,820. 

Star Week: i Yonge St., ^Toronto; f. 1968; Editor P. 
Harris; W.; circ. 773,490. 

Today’s Generation: Suite 200, 1220 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Ont. M4T iWi; f. 1940; Editor Jim Smith; 9 a year; 
circ. 170,000. 

Toronto Life: 59 Front St. E., Toronto M5E 1B3: f. 1966; 
Editor Tom Hedley; M.; circ. 65,000. 

TV Guide: 112 Merton St., Second Floor, Toronto, Ont. 
M4S 2Z2; f. 1953: W.; circ. 1,016,556. 

Youthstream. The Campus Network: 307 Davenport Rd., 
Toronto, Ont. M5R 1K5; 55 campus editions; circ. 
317.350. 

Quebec 

Canadian Doctor: 310 Victoria Ave,, Westmont H3Z 2M9; 
f. 1935; Publr. J. V. Deragon; Man. Editor Peter 
Williamson; M.; circ. 32,856. 

Lachine Messenger: 1015 Notre Dame, Lachine H8S 2C3, 
Quebec; f. 1932; French and English; Editor Maurice 
Leblanc; W. ; circ. 19,000. 

La Salle Messenger: 405 Terrasse Newman, La Salle; f. 
1954; French and English; Editor Roger Gagnon; 
circ. 30,950. 

Verdun Messenger: 3136 blvd. La Salle, Verdun H4G 1Y9; 
f. 1913; French and English; Editor H. J. Duhamel; 
W.; circ. 26,400. 

Quebec — Published in Montreal 
Alio Police: 1800 Parthenais St., Montreal, Que. H2K 3S4; 

f. 1953: Editor Andre Parent; W.; circ. 114,579. 

Au Grand Air: 1219 Hotel de Ville; f. 1961; Publr. Harry 
A. Willsie; 6 a year. 

L’Automobile: Suite 3, 5020 de Salberry, Montreal, Que.; 

f. 1939; Editor L. Dionne; M.; circ. 11,567. 

Bulletin des Agriculteurs: 5670 Chauveau St., Montreal, 
Que. HiN 1H2; f. 1918; Publr. Lucille F. Davis; M. ; 
circ. 122,081. 

Canadian Business: 59 Front St. E., Toronto M5E 1R5; 
published by C. B. Media Ltd.; f. 1927; Publr. Roy 
McLaren; Editor Alexander Ross; M.; circ. 51,000, 
Canadian Institute of Mines Bulletin: Suite 400, 1130 
Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, Que. H3A 2M8; Editor 
E. G. Tapp; M.; circ. 10,346. 

Canadian Jewish Chronicle Review: 4781 Van Home Ave., 
Montreal, Quebec H3W iji; f. 1966; Editor Arnold 
Ages; M.; circ. 8,847. 

Canadian Medical Association Journal: 1867 Alta vista 
Dr.. Ottawa, Ont. K1G0G8: f. 1911; Scientific Editor 
Dr. R. G. Wilson (acting); twice monthly; circ. 

33 . 000 . 

Chfitelaine: 625 President Kennedy Ave.; f. i960; French 
edition; women’s general; Editor F. Montpetit; M.; 
circ. 286,068. 

Commerce: 1080 Beaver Hill Hall, Montreal H2Z iTr; 

f. 1899; Editor ISIaurice Chartrand; M.; circ. 34,113. 
Dimanche Derniire Heure: 5699 Christophe-Colomb St.. 
Montreal, Que. H2S 2E9; f. 1965: French; Man. Editor 
Roland Cote; W.; circ. 22.273. 

Dlmanchc-Matin: 5701 Christophe-Colomb St., Montreal 
H2S 2E0: f. 1954: French; Editor J.\CQUi:s Fr.xncoeur; 
W.; circ. 231,430. 
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Echos Vedettes: 225 Roy St. E., Montreal, Que. H2W 1M5; 
f. 1963; W.; circ. 137,576. 

Famine d’AuJourd’hui: 450 Beaumont Ave., Montreal 
H3N 1T8; f. 1971; Editor Louise Gravel-Dupuis ; 
6 a year; circ. 106,300. 

Financial Times of Canada: 1885 Leslie St., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3B 3J4; f. 1912; Editor David Tafler; W. 

Hockey News: Suite 217, 1434 St. Catherine St.; f. 1947; 
Editor Charles Halpin; W.; circ. 155,457. 

L’lng£nieur: a/s Ecole Polytechnique, Casier Postal 6079, 
succursale A, Montreal H3C3A7; f. 1915; Editor 
Madeleine G. Lambert; M.; circ. 8,448. 

Jewish Eagle: 4180 de Courtrai suite 218; f. 1907; Yiddish; 

Independent; Editor Joseph Gallay; W.; circ. 17,860. 
Le Journal des Vedettes: 225 Roy St. E., Montreal, Que. 
H2W rM5; f. 1954; Editor Jacques Matti; W.; circ. 
33 . 335 - 

Labour World {Le Monde Ouvrier)-. 177 Sherbrooke St. 
West, 18; i. 1915; French and English; Labour; 
Editor Gaetean Dutour; W.; circ. 140,000. 

Liberty: 73 Richmond St. West; f. 1947; Editor Frank 
Rasky; M; circ. 500,000. 

The Monitor: 6525 Somerled, Montreal 265; f. 1925; non- 
party; Editor Lou Miller; W; circ. 35,500. 

The Montrealer: 2160 Mountain St., Ste. 706; f. 1926; 
Editor Eileen Collyer; Business Man. James H. 
Collyer; circ. 23,964. 

Montrealer Nachrichten: 3458 Marlowe Ave., H4.A. 3L7; 
f. 1954; German: Editor-in-Chief Mario von Brentani; 
circ. 16,285. 

Le Nouveau Samedi: 225 Est Roy, H2W 1M5; f. 1888; 

Editor Andr6 Lecompte; W.; circ. 48,557. 

Nous: 1390 Sherbrooke St., W., Montreal H3G 1J9: 

f. 1973: Editor Ren£ Homier-Roy; M.; circ. 33,933. 

La Nouvelle Relfeve: 6o-ouest, rue Saint Jacques; f. 1934; 
iiteraiyq Editors Robert Charbonneau, Claude 
Hortubise; M. 

Nouvelles lllustries: 225 Roy St. E., Montreal, Que. 
H2W 1M5; f. 1954: Editor A. Lecompe; W.; circ. 
50.447- 

La Patrie: 3019 Sherbrooke St. E., H1W1B3; f. 1878; 
Pres. Normand G.-Robidou.x; W. ; circ. 60,000. 

Perspectives: 231 ouest, St. Jacques; f. 1959; French; 

Editor Pierre Gascon; W.; circ. 794,623. 

Le Petit Journal: 3019 Sherbrooke St. E., HiW 1B3: 
f. 1926; French; independent; Editor Norma.nd G. 
Robidou.x; W.; circ. 25,000. 

Photo Journal: 3019 Sherbrooke St. E., HiW 1B3: f. 1937; 
Editor Pierre-Paul Lafortune; W.; circ. 7S.S21. 

Photo-Vedettes: 225 Roy St. E.. Montreal, Que. H2W iJIs; 
W.; circ. 57,806. 

Plaisirs de Quebec: 135 Sherbrooke St. E.. Montreal; 

Editor Bernard Turcot; M.; circ. 38,000. 
Progris-Dimanche: 316 Labrccque, Chicoutimi G7H 5C1: 
W.; circ. 38,480. 

Le Qu6bec Industrie!: 625 ave. du President Kennedy. 
H3A1K5; f. 1946: Publr. Jean M. Chagnon; Editor 
Robert Henry; M.; circ. 8,070. 

Reader's Digest: 215 Rcdfern Ave, Montreal, Quo. 
H37 2\'9: f. 1913: Editor Charles W. Magill; M.; 
circ. 1,227,649. 

Relations: Sioo, blvd. St.-Kaurent, Montreal, P.Q. H2P 
’L9; f. 1941; French: edited by Jesuit I'athcrs; social, 
cultural, economic and international afiairs; Editor-in- 
Chief Robert Toupin, s.j.; M.: circ. 6.414. 
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Rod and Gun in Canada: 1219 Hotel de Ville; f. 1899; 
Editor and Publisher Harry Willsie; 6 yearly; circ. 
55.500. 

Le Samedi: 4270 Papineau St.; f. 18S9; French; illustrated; 

Editor Andr6 Lecompte; W.; circ. 78. 95^. 

Selection du Reader’s Digest: 215 Redfern Ave.; Editor 
Denise Surprenant; M.; circ. 297.293. 

Sunday Express: 225 Roy E., Montreal HaW 1M5; f. 1969; 

Editor -in -Chief Ed Conrad; W.; circ. 46.400. 
T6l6-Radiomonde: 225 Roy St. E.. Montreal. Que. H2W 
1M5: f. 1939: Editor Pierre Nadeau; W.; circ. 
48 . 391 - 

La Terre de Chez Nous: 515 ave. Viger, Montreal H2L 2P2; 
f. 1929; agriculture; French; Editor Jean-Marc 
Kirouac; W.; circ. 55,340. 

Time (Canada edition): Place du Canada, Suite jooi, 
Montreal, Que. H3B aNa; est. 1943; Pres. Hugh M. 
Findlay; W. ; circ. 432.591. 

TV Hebdo: 1001 De Maisonneuve Blvd. E.-, Suite 1100, 
Montreal H2L 4P9; f. 1960; W.; Publr. Roger Chabot; 
circ. 293,724. 

Vers Demain: Rougemont, P.Q.; Social Credit and Roman 
Catholic; Dir. Louis Even; Administrator and Editor- 
in-Chief Gilberte Cot£-;\Iercier; French edition 
everj'^ 2 months; circ. 55,000; English edition quarterly; 
circ. 20,000. 

Weekend Magazine: 390 Bay St., Suite 504, Toronto M5H 
2Y2; f. 1951; Editor John Macfarlane; W.; circ. 

1.700.000. 

Saskatchewan 

The Commonwealth: 1630 Quebec St., Regina, Sask. 
S4P 1J2; f. 1938; Editor Angus Ricker; bi-weekly; 
circ. 15, 350. 

Fish and Game Sportsman: P.O.B. 737, Regina, Sask. 
S4P3A8; f. 1968; Editor J. B. Wilkinson; Q.; circ. 

16.000. 

Western Producer: P.O.B. 2500, Saskatoon S7K2C4; 
f. 1923; world and agricultural news; Editor R. H, D. 
Phillips; W.; circ. 149,669. 

Northwest Territories 

The Drum: P.O.B. io6g, Inuvik, N.W.T.; f. 1966; English; 
Editor Thomas H. Butters; W. 


The Press, Publishers 

NEWS AGENCIES 

The Canadian Press: 36 King St. E., Toronto, Ont. M5C 
2L9; f. 1917; no daily newspaper members; national 
news co-operative; Pres. Ralph Costello; Sec. and 
Gen. Man. John Dauphinee. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP) (France): National Press 
Bldg., Suite 703, 150 Wellington St., Ottawa, Ont.; 
Bureau Chief Antoine Merlino. 

Agenzia Nazional Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy): Mon- 
treal Office: 257 rue Dante, Montreal; Representative 
Camillo Carli; Ottawa Office: National Press Bldg. 
907, 150 Wellington St., Ottawa; Representative 

Fulvio Bufacchi. 

United Press International (UPl) (U.S.A.): Place Victoria 
Suite 432, 800 Victoria Square, Montreal, Que.; Man. 
Patrick A. Harden. 

The following are also represented: Reuters, Tass. 
PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 

Canadian Community Newspapers’ Association: 12 Shuter 
St., Suite 304, Toronto, Ontario M5B 1A2: f. 1919: 
668 mems.; Pres. C. A. MacLean; Man. D. Gould. 

Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers’ Association: 250 

Bloor St. East. Toronto M4W 1E7; f. 1919; 83 mems.; 
Gen. Man. John Foy. 

Canadian Managing Editors’ Conference: 565 Avenue Rd., 
Toronto 7, Ont. 

Canadian Section Commonwealth Press Union: Hon. Sec. 
P. E. UssHER, 36 King St. E., Toronto, M5C 2L9. 

National Press Club of Canada: 150 Wellington, Ottawa 4, 
Ont.; Pres. C. W. E. Macpherson. 

Periodical Press Association: 100 University Ave., Ste. 508, 
Toronto M5J 1V6; Pres. L. M. Hodgkinson; Man. 
George Mansfield; constituent associations: ‘ 

Agricultural Press Association of Canada: Pres. R. W. 

McGuire. 

Canadian Business Press: Pres. H. P. Martin. 

Magazine Publishers’ Association of Canada: Pres. 
L. M. Hodgkinson. 


PUBLISHERS 


Addison-Wesley (Canada) Ltd.: 36 Prince Andrew Place, 
P.O. Box 580, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 2TS; f. 1966; 
mathematics, science, language, business and social 
sciences textbooks, trade, juveniles; Chief Exec. 
George M. Bryson. 

Thomas Allen and Son Ltd.: 850 York Mills Rd., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3B 3A7; f. 1901; Pres. John D. Allen. 

Book Society of Canada Ltd.: P.O. Box 200, 4386 Sheppard 
Avenue East, Agincourt, Toronto, Ont. MiS 3B6; 
f. 1945; elementarj- and secondary school publishers; 
Pres. John W. Irwin. 

Le Bor6al Express Lte6: 1300 ave. Maguire, C.P. 430 
Sillery, Quebec GiT 1Z3; f. 1963; history, education, 
biography, economics, politics; Pres. Denis Vaugeois. 

Burns and MacEachern Ltd.: 62 Railside Rd., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3.\ 1A6: f. 1949; trade, art, general, te.xtbooks; 
Chair, and Pres. B. D. Sandwell. 


Butterworth and Co. (Canada) Ltd.: 2265 Midland Ave., 
Scarborough, Ont. MiP 4S7; f. 1912; law, science, 
technology, medicine, text books; Pres. Dennis 
Beech. 

Canada Law Book Ltd.: 800 Cowdray Court, Agincourt, 
Ont. MiS 1S5; f. 1855; law reports, law journals, 
legal textbooks, etc.; Pres. W. L. Cowing. 

Canadian Music Sales Corporation Ltd.: 58 Advance Rd., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2T8; f. 1937; Pres. T. P. Regan; 
music publishers, distributors for music, records. 

Centre Educatif et Cultural: 8101 est, blvd. Metropolitain, 
Montreal, P.Q. HiJ 1J9; f. 1956; textbook publisher 
and distributor; Pres. Dir. Gen. Charles Letarte. 

Le Cercle du Livre de France Lt6e.: 3300 blvd. Rosemount, 
Montreal H2N 1M6; f. 1946; general literature in 
French; Pres. Pierre Tisseyre. 
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Clarke. Irwin and Co. Ltd.: 791 St. Clair Ave. West, 
Toronto, Ont. M6C 1B8; f. 1930; Pres. Irene I. Clarke; 
Exec. Vice-Pres. W. H. Clarke; educational and 
general trade publishers. 

Collier Macmillan Canada Ltd.: 1125B Leslie St, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3B 2T5. 

William Collins, Sons and Co. (Canada) Ltd.: 100 Lesmill 
Rd., Don Mills, Ont. M3B 2T5; f. 1932; trade, reference, 
juveniles, paperbacks; Pres. N. G. Harris. 

Copp Clark Ltd.: 517 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
M5V iGi; f. 1841; a division of Copp Clark Ltd.; trade 
books, text and reference material; Pres. M. I. Pitman. 

J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada), Ltd.: 100, Scarsdale Rd., 
Don Mills, Ont. M3B 2R8; f. 1935; text-book and 
general publishers; Pres. C. Skinner. 

Doubleday Canada Ltd.: 105 Bond St., Toronto M5B 1Y3, 
Ont.; f. 1944: general, trade, text; Pres. W. R. Haver- 
croft. 

J, J. Douglas Ltd.: 1875 Welch St., North Vancouver, B.C. 
V7P 1B7; f. 1963; general non-fiction; Pres. James J. 
Douglas. 

Ecrits du Canada Franpais: 7 rue Saint- Jacques, Montreal 
H2Y 1K9; f. 1954; literature. 

Editeur Official du Quebec: Ministere des Communications, 
1283 ouest blvd. Charest, Que. GiN 2C9; f. 1867; 
Quebec Govt, publications; Head Charles-Henri 
DuBi. 

Editions d’Aigle: 2105, rue Bourdages, Saint-Hyacinthe, 
Quebec J2S 5P9; children’s books. 

Editions Bellarmin: 8100 blvd. Saint-Laurent, Montreal 
H2P 2L9, P.Q.; f. 1920; Man. Rev. Maurice Ruest, 
s.;.; religious and social. 

Les Editions Fides: 245 est, blvd. Dorchester, Montreal 
H2X 1N9; f. 1937: juveniles, history, textbooks and 
literature: Pres. Paul-A. Martin, c.s.c. 

Editions Fran^aises: 192 sud, rue Dorchester, Quebec 
GiK 5Y9; f. 1951; textbooks: Pres. Fernand B^rubJI. 

Editions France-Qu6bec Inc.: 3550 est., rue Rachel, 
Montreal, Quebec HiW 1A7; f. 1965: Pres. Raymond 
Garignan. 

Les Editions de I’Homme: 955 rue Amherst, Montreal, 
Quebec H2L 3K4: f. i960; general; Pres. Pierre 
Lesp£rance. ' 

Editions Hurtubise: 380 ouest, rue St. -Antoine, Montreal, 
Quebec H2Y 1J9; f. 1960; general academic; Dir.-Gen. 
Thierry Viellard. 

Editions du Jour Inc.: 5705 rue Sherbrooke, Montreal, 
Quebec HiN 1L7: f. 1961; general; Pres. Claude 
Bel AND. 

Editions Lem£ac Inc.: 5111 rue Durocher, Outremont, 
Quebec H2V 3X7; f. 1957: literary, academic; Pres. 
GERARD Lem£aC-VigNEAU. 

Editions du P6lican: C.P. 1182, Que. G1K7C3: f. 1956; 
art, history, physical education, sport; Man. R6al 
d'Anjou. 

Les Editions la Presse: 7 ouest rue St. -Jacques, Montreal, 
Quebec H2Y 1K9; f. 1971: general literature; Pres. 
Claude Hurtubise. 

Editions du Renouveau P6dagogique Inc.: S955 blvd. 
St-Laurent, Montreal, Quebec H2N 1M6; f. 19^51 
te.xtbooks; Pres. Andr^ Dussault. 

Editions du Richelieu: C.P. 216, Saint- Jcan-dc-Quebcc, 
Quebec J3B 5Y5; f. 1935; novels and poetry; Pres. 
FUlicien jMessier. 

Les Editions dc I’Univcrsitd d'Ottawa; 65 ave. Hastcy, 
Ottawa KiN 6N5; f. 1936: universitj’ books; Man. Rev. 
L£opold Lanctot, o.m.i. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Publications Ltd.: 2 Bloor St. W., 
Suite 1100, Toronto, Ont. M4W3J1; f. 1937; Pres. 
David Durnan. 

Fitzhenry & Whiteside Ltd.: 150 Lesmill Rd., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3B 2T5; f. 1966; textbooks, trade, educational; 
Pres. Robert I. Fitzhenry. 

Gage Educational Publishing Ltd.: 164 Commander blvd.. 
Agincourt, Ont. MiS 3C7; f. 1844; Pres. Ronald B. 
Besse. 

General Publishing Co. Ltd.: 30 Lesmill Rd., Don IMills, 
Ont.; f. 1923; fiction, history, biography, children's, 
general, textbooks; Chair, and Publr. Jack Stoddart; 
Pres. Jack E. Stoddart. 

Ginn and Company: 3771 Victoria Park Ave., Scarborough, 
Ont. MiW 2P9; f. 1929; textbooks; Pres. Frank E. 
Watson. 

Granada Publishing Canada Ltd.: 100 Skyway Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M9W 3E2. 

Grolier Ltd.: 200 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. M5H 
3E2; f. 1912; encyclopaedias, reference; Pres. Peter M. 
Trueland. 

Hamlyn Publishing Group (Canada) Ltd.: 850 York Mills 
Rd., Don Mills, Ont. M3B 3A7; f. 1965: Pres. John D. 
Allen. 

Harlequin Enterprises Ltd.: 240 Duncan MiU Rd., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3B 3B2; f. 1949; fiction, paperbacks; 
Pres. W. L. Heisey. 

Harvest House Ltd.: 4795 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, 
P.Q. H3Z 2B9; f. i960; Dir. Maynard Gertler. 
Editions de I’Hexagone: P.O.B. 337, Bureau Postal N, 
Montreal, Quebec H2X 3M4: f. 1953: literature, 
poetry; Dirs. Gaston Miron, Alain Horic. 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston of Canada Limited: 55 Homer 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. M8Z 4X6; f. 1904: general trade, 
educational, college, reference and children’s; Pres, 
and Man. Dir. William B. Hanna. 

Institut de Recherches Psychologiques: Les Presses JMC 
Ltde., 34 ouest rue Fleury, Montreal, Que. H3L 1S9: 
f. 1968; laboratory material; Pres. Jean-Marc Chev- 

RIER. 

Irwin-Dorsey Ltd.: 265 Guelph St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 
4B3; f. 1967; Pres. Richard E. Willis, Jr.; economics, 
business and social science. 

Libraire Beauchemin Ltfie: 450 Ave. Beaumont, Montreal, 
Quebec H3N 1T8; f. 1842; textbooks; Pres. Jean- 
Robert Bernard. 

Librairie DEOM: 1773 rue St.-Denis, Montreal H2X 3K4: 

f. 1896; Man. Jean Bode; poetrj’- and fiction. 

Lidec Inc.: 1083 ave. Van Horne, Montreal H2V 1J6, 
Quebec; f. 1965; educational, textbooks; Dir.-Gen. 
Philippe Falardeau. 

Longman Canada Ltd.: 55 Barber Greene Rd., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 2A1; f. in Canada 1922; general, medical, 
educational; Pres. R. Kilpatrick. 

Samuel Lowe Company of Canada Ltd.: 381 Oakdale Rd., 
Downsview, Ont. M3M 1W7; f. 1945: children’s books 
and games; Pres, and Gen. Man. Peter Fry. 
Macican-Hunter Ltd.: 481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M5W 1A7: f. 1S87; Chair. Donald Campbell; con- 
sumer and business periodicals, radio, television, cable 
television, magazine and book distribution, busincs.s 
forms, trade shows and personal radio paging. 

McClelland and Stewart, Ltd,: 25 Hollinger Road, Toronto, 
Ont. M4B 3G2; f. 1906; trade, illustrated and educa- 
tional; Pres. J. G. McClelland. 

McGill-Queen’s University Press; 1020 Pine Ave. West, 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 1A2; f. i960; scholarly; Dir. 
Donald M.*Sutherla.nd. 
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McGraw-Hill Ryerson Lid.: 330 Progress Ave., Scarborough, 
Out. M1P.2Z5; f. 1947; general; Pres. L. H. Scheirer. 

George J. McLeod, Ltd.: 73 Bathurst St., Toronto M5V 
2P8, Ont.; f. 1898; Pres. H. E. Langford, q.c.; Vice- 
Pres. and Gen. Man. Douglas J. McLeod; general, 
fiction, technical, juveniles, occult, health books, non- 
fiction. 

The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd.: 70 Bond St., 
Toronto, Ont. M5B 1X3; f. 1905; general; Chair. 
Donald G. Campbell. 

Methuen Publications: 2330 Midland ave., Agincourt, Ont. 
MiS 1P7; f. 1965; trade, textbooks, professional; Gen. 
Man. Fred D. Wardle. 

Musson Book Co. Ltd.: 30 Lesmill Rd., Don Mills, Ont. 
M3B 2T6; f. 1894; general; Chair, and Publr. Jack 
Stoddart; Pres. Jack E. Stoddart. 

Thomas Nelson and Sons (Canada) Ltd.: 81 Curlew Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3 A 2R1; f. 1914; textbooks, trade; 
Pres. A. G. Cobham. 

Oxford University Press: 70 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J9; f. 1904; general, education, 
religious, juvenile, Canadiana; Man. L. M. Wilkinson. 

Paper Jacks Ltd.: 330 Steelcase Rd., Markham, Ont. L3R 
iHi; f. 1971; general paperbacks; Pres. Jack Stoddart. 

Penguin Books Canada Ltd.: 2801 John St., Markham, 
Ont. L3R 1B4. 

Pergamon of Canada Ltd.: 75 The East Mall, Toronto, 
Ont. M8Z 2L9; f. 1965; Gen. Man. W. D. Crawley; 
scientific, technical, journals, textbooks. 

Pitman Publishing Co.: 517 Wellington St. W., Toronto 
Ont. M5V iGi; f. 1920; commercial, business; Pres. 
M. I. Pitman. . 

Prentice-Hall of Canada Ltd.: 1870 Birchmount Rd., 
Scarborough, Ont. MiP 2J7; f. i960; trade, textbooks; 
Pres. Wallace A. Matheson. 

Les Presses de I’Universitd Laval: C.P. 2447, Quebec 
GiK 7R4: f. 1950; Dir. Claude Fr£mont; scholarly 
books and periodicals. 

Les Presses de L’Universit6 de Montreal: C.P. 6128, 
Succursale A, Montreal, Que. H3C3J7; {. 1962; 
academic; Dir.-Gen. Danielle Ros. 

Les Presses de I’Universit^ du Qudbec: 3465 rue Durocher, 
Montreal, Que. H2X 2C6; f. 1969; scholarly; Dir.-Gen. 
Thomas D^ri. 


RADIO AND 

The 1968 Broadcasting Act set out the broadcasting 
policy of Canada, established the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation (CBC) as the national, publicly owned, broad- 
casting ser\'ice and created the Canadian Radio-television 
and Telecommunications Commission (CRTC) as the 
agency regulating all broadcasting on radio and television. 

It is financed mainly by public funds supplemented by 
revenue from advertising. Broadcasters are responsible for 
content, but freedom of expression is guaranteed; pro- 
grammes are to use predominantly Canadian creative and 
other resources; and Canadians are entitled to CBC ser- 
vices in English and French as public funds become 
available. 

Canadian broadcasting is a combination of public and 
private enterprise which provides radio and television 


Publishers, Radio and Television 

Random House of Canada Ltd.: 5390 Ambler Drive, 
Mississauga, Ont. L4W 1Y7; f. 1944; Dir. D. V. 
Bradstreet. 

Reader’s Digest Association (Canada) Ltd.: 215 Redfem 
Ave., Montreal, Que. H3Z 2V9. 

Renouf Publishing Co. Ltd.: 2182 St. Catherine St. W., 
Montreal, Que. H3H 1M7; f. 1888; science and tech- 
nology; Pres. E. Hennings. 

Saunders of Toronto Ltd.: 850 York Mills Rd., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3B 2M8; f. 1935; Chief Exec. John D. Allen. 

Southam Business Publications Limited: 1450 Don Mills 
Rd., Don Mills, Ont.; business magazines. 

Supply and Services Canada, Publishing Centre: 270 Albert 
St., Ottawa, Ont. KiA 0S9; f. 1970; art, business, 
government, science, social sciences; Dir. P. J. Leroux. 

University of Toronto Press: Front Campus, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ont. M5S rA6; f. 1901; Dir. Harald 
Bohne (acting); scholarly and university texts and 
reference books; 19 journals. 

Van Nostrand Reinhold Ltd.: 1410 Birchmont Rd., Scar- 
borough, Ont.; f. 1970; trade, technical and educa- 
tional; Pres. Campbell Hughes. 

ORGANIZATIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Canadian Book Publishers’ Council: Suite 701, 45 Charles 
St. East, Toronto, Ont. M4Y iSz; f. 1910; 51 mems.; 
trade association of firms who publish and/or represent 
publishers in the U.K. and the U.S.A.; Pres. Richard 
H. Lee; Exec. Dir. Glenn Edward Witmer. 

Le Conseil Sup6rieur du Livre: 436 Est. rue Sherbrooke, 

■ Montreal H2L 1J6; f. 1961; Pres. Thomas DiRi; Dir.- 
Gen. Claude Choquette; constituent associations: 
Association des Editcurs Canadians: f. 1943; 45 mems.; 

Pres. Yves Dub6; Dir.-Gen. Maurice Filion. 
Soci6t6 des Editeurs de Manuels Scolaires: f. i960; 13 
mems,; Pres. Pierre Tisseyre; Dir.-Gen. Maurice 
Filion. 

Association des Libraires du Qudbec: f. 1969; 45 mems. 
Pres. Raymond Beaudoin. 

Association Qudbecoise des Presses Universitaires: f. 

1972; 4 mems.; Pres. Claude Fremont; Sec. 
Thomas D6ri. 

Independent Publishers’ Association (IPA): 56 The Espla- 
nade, Ste 401, Toronto, Ont. M5E 1A8; 77 mem. cos.; 
Pres. Jim Douglas; Sec. B. Sandwell. 


TELEVISION 

service to 98 per cent of the population. Many privately- 
owned television and radio stations have affiliation apee- 
ments with the CBC and help to distribute the national 
services. The major private netivorks are CTV, TVA (which 
serves the province of Quebec) and Global, as well as the 
educational networks. Cable television services in Canada 
are part of the broadcasting system, and reach over half 
the Canadian population. 

Canadian Radio-television and Telecommunications Com- 
mission (CRTC) : 100 Metcalfe St., Ottawa, Ont. KiA 
0N2; f. 1968; regional offices in Montreal and Van- 
couver; Chair. Harry J. Boyle; Vice-Chair. Charles 
Dalfen, Jean Fortier. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) : 1 500 Bronson 
Ave., P.O.B. 8478, Ottawa, Ont. KiG 3J5; f- 1936; 
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financed mainly by public funds, supplementary 
revenue from commercial advertising on CBC tele- 
vision; CBC radio is almost completely non-commercial; 
Pres. A. W. Johnso.v; Exec. Vice-Pres. Pierre 
DesRoches. 

RADIO 

The CBC operates two AM networks, in English and in 
French, and FM stereo networks in English and French. 
In the north, the CBC’s northern radio service provides 
both national network programming in English and 
French, and special local and shortwave programmes, 
some of which are broadcast in the languages of the 
Indian and Inuit peoples. In March 1977 there were 513 
outlets for CBC radio {50 CBC-owned stations, 352 CBC- 
owned relay transmitters, iii private affiliates and 
rebroadcasters). CBC radio service is within reach of 
99.2 per cent of the population. Radio Canada Inter- 
national, the CBC’s overseas shortwave service, has its 
headquarters in Montreal and its transmitters near Sack- 
ville. New Brunswick. It broadcasts daily in ii languages 
and distributes recorded programmes free for use by 
broadcasters throughout the world. 

TELEVISION 

The CBC operates two television networks, in English 
and in French. Northern television does not yet have the 
capacity for local production but it supplements the 
national programmes it carries with English and French 


Radio and Television, Finance 

programmes from other regions of Canada and with service 
broadcasting and film documentaries in the Inuktitut lan- 
guage. .As of March 1977, CBC television was carried on 
541 outlets {26 CBC-owned stations, 270 CBC-owned re- 
broadcasters, 245 private affiliates and rebroadcasters). 
CBC television is available to 98.1 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Most television programming is in colour, and as of 
January 1977, 63 per cent of Canadian households had 
colour sets. CBC transmission methods include leased 
channels on the Canadian space satellite Anik. Anik i 
started operation in 1973 and was the world's first synchro- 
nous domestic communications satellite. 

CTC Television Network: 42 Charles St. E., Toronto, Ont. 
Ar4Y 1T4 and 20 Elmira Place Bonaventure, Montreal, 
Que. H5A 1A9; Pres, and Man. Dir. M. Chercover; 
Exec. Vice-Pres. D. W. Coyle; 171 privately-owned 
affiliated stations from coast, to coast; 95 per cent 
coverage of English-language households. 

Global Television Network: 81 Barber Green Rd., Don 
Mills, Toronto, Ont. M3C 2A2; Pres. Paul G. Mortox; 
six transmitters serving Ontario covering the urban 
and rural markets in the province. 

TVA: 1600 East Blvd. Maisonneuve, P.O.B. 170, Station 
C, Montreal, P.Q. H2L4P2; Network Co-ord. Claude 
Blaix; French-language network, with 6 stations in 
Quebec covering 94 per cent of the Province. 

There are two educational services: one in Ontario and 
one covering .Alberta. 


FINANCE 


(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dcp. = deposits; m. = million; 
amounts in Canadian dollars) 

BANKING 
Ce.vtral Banks 

Bank of Canada: 234 Wellington St., Ottawa, Ont.; f. i 934 i 
cap. p.u. Ssm. (Oct. 1977): Gov. G. K. Bouev; Sen. 
Deputy Gov. R. W. Lawson. 

Federal Business Development Bank: 901 Victoria Square, 
Montreal, Que. H2Z1R1; f. 1975; auth. cap. $2O0m. 
(1977); Pres. J. R. Murray; Exec. Vice-Pres. G. A. 
Lavigueur. 

Commercial Banks 

Bank of British Columbia: 1725 Two Bentall Centre, 
Vancouver, B.C.; f. 1968; cap. Ssi.sm.; dep. ?i,098m. 
(Oct. 1977); Chair. Albert E. Hall; Deputj' Chair., 
Ikes, and Chief Exec. Officer Trevor W. Pilley. 

Bank of lYIontreal: 129 James St. W. (P.O.B. 6002), 
.Montreal, Que. H'3C 3B6; f. 1817; cap. p.u. SSsm.; dep. 
S23.025m. (Oct. 1977); Chair, and Chief Exec. Fred H. 
McNeil; Pres. William D. Mulholland. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia: King and Bay Sts., Toronto. 
Ont.; f. 1832; cap. p.u. $41-210.; dep. $20. 2m. (Dec. 
1977;; Chair, and Prc.s C. E Ritchie; Chief Gen Man 
J. .A. G. Bell. 

Banquc Canadicnnc Nationale: Place d’.Armes, Montre.al, 
Que. H2Y 2W3; f. 1874; cap. p u. $17. 7m.; dep. 
$0,4oom. (1977); Pres, and Chief Exec. Germain 
Perreault; Exec. \’ice-Prcs. and Chief Gen. .Man 
Jacques Douville. 

BNP Canada Inc.: 800 Place Victoria, Montreal. Que.; f. 
1961; cap. p.u. $3m.; Chair. 31 . K. Charhonneai:. Pres, 
and Gen. Man. G. Legrand. 


Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce: Commerce Court, 
Toronto, Ont. M5L 1A2; cap. p.u. $69,701.; dep. 
$29,31 6.3m. (Oct. 1977); Chair, and Chief Exec. Officer 
Russell E. Harrison; Vice-Chair. L. G. Greenwood; 
Pres, and Chief Op. Officer R. Do.nald Fullerton. 

The Mercantile Bank of Canada: 625 Dorchester Blvd. 
West, Montreal, Quo. H3B 1R3; cap. p.u. $iom. (July 
1974); dep. $1, 568.1m. (Oct. 1976); Pres. John P. 
Murphy. 

The Provincial Bank of Canada: 215 St. James St., Mon- 
treal, Que.; f. 1900; cap. p.u. $13. 4m.; dep, $2,90om. 
(Oct. 1975); Pres, and Chief E.xec. Officer L60 Lavoie; 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. .^Ian. Jean MACiiAnfiE. 

The Royal Bank of Canada: i Place Ville Marie, Box 6001, 
Montreal, Que. H3C 3A9; f. 1869; cap. p.u. $73.2111.; 
dep. $26.2gm. (Oct. 1976); Chair. W. E. .McLaughlin; 
Pres. R. C. Fkazee. 

The Toronto-Dominion Bank: P.O.B. i, Toronto Dominion 
Centre, Toronto, Ont. .M5K 1A2; f, 185O; assets 
$i6,J92m.; dep. $14,54701. (Oct. 197O); Pre.s. and Chief 
Excc. Officer R. M. Thomson. 

Savings Banks with Federal Charters 
Montreal City and District Savings Bank: 262 St James 
St. West, .Montreal, Quo.; f. cap. p.u. $2111.; Pres. 

.AndrI: .March.; Vice-Pres. Roger Lavoie. 

Province of Alberta Treasury Branches: P.O.B. 1440, 
9912 107 St.. Edmonton, .Alta.; f. 193S; Supt. of 
Branches F. Sparrow. 

Province of Ontario Savings Office: Parliament Building, 
Toronto. Ont. .tl7.A iXS; f. 1921; Dir. J. Dugas, 

Trust and Loan Organisations 
Caisscs Populates DesJardins: Si 75 blvd. St. Laurent, 
Montreal, Que ; Pro.':. Emile GiRAr.niN; orc.inir.-itain 
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operating under the Savings and Credit Unions Act 
(Quebec). 

Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation and Canada 
Permanent Trust Company: 320 Bay St.. Toronto i; f. 
1855; combined assets S3,66oin. (1977): Chair, and 
Chief E.xec. Donald G. Neelands. 

Canada Trust Co.; Canada Trustco Mortgage Co.: P.O.B- 
5703, London, Ont. N6,A.^S4; cap. p.u. S48m. (197b). 
Chair. J. A. Taylor; Pres, and Chief E.xec. Arthur H. 
Mingay. 

Credit Foncier Franco-Canadien: 612 St. James St., 
lilontreal, Que. H3C lEi; f. 1880; total assets §63091. 
(1974); Chair. Herbert H. Lank; Pres, and Gen. Man. 
Ray.mond L.avoie. 

Eskimo Loan Fund of the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development: a fund set aside for the purpose 
of making loans to Canadian Eskimos. 

Guaranty Trust Co. of Canada: 366 Bay St., Toronto, 
Ont.; f. 1925; cap. and reserves S57.6m. (1976); Chair. 
H. E. Dynes; Pres, and Chief Exec. A. R. Marchment. 

Montresl Trasi Co.: I Place Ville Hlarie, Montreal, Qtie. 
H3B4A8; f. 1889; cap. p.u. S2.6m.; Chair, and Pres. 
Paul Britton Paine, q.c.; Sec. J. K. Reynolds. 

National Trust Co. Ltd.: 21 King St. East, Toronto i, Ont.; 
f. 1898; cap. and res. 853.919. (1974); Chair. E. H. 
Heeney; Pres. J. L. A. Colhoun. 

The Royal Trust Co.: 630 Dorchester Blvd. W., Montreal, 
Que.; f. 1892; cap. and reserves 870.4m.; general trust 
business through 68 offices in Canada, London, Dublin 
and Channel Islands; Chair, and Chief Exec. Officer 
Conrad F. Harrington; Pres, and Chief Operating 
Officer K. A. White. 

Trust G6n6ral du Canada: 909 me Dorchester, Ouest, 
Jlontreal, Que.; f. 1928; cap. p.u. 84-5ni.; Pros. M. 
Robert Jussaume; Exec. Vice-Pres. and Dir. -Gen. 
Louis Archambault; Sec. P. Audet. 

Victoria and Grey Trust Co.: 85 Kent St., Lindsay, Ont.; 
f. 1895; cap. p.u. $7. 4m. (1974): Chair. Hon. Walter 
Harris, q.c.; Pres. Colin E. Bennet, q.c. 

Western Savings and Loan Association: 280 Smith St., 
Winnipeg, Man.; cap. p.u. 894. Sm.; Chair. C. E. 
Atchison; Pres. A. S. Jackson. 


Bankers’ Organization 

The Canadian Bankers’ Association: Box 282, Toronto 
Dominion Centre, Toronto, Ont. M5K 1K2; f. 1891; 
Pres. Rowland C. Frazee; Exec. Dir. M. A. Harrisox; 
Sec.-Treas. J. F. Riegert; ii mem. banks. 


STOCK EXCHANGES 

Alberta Stock Exchange: 201, 500 4th Ave. S.W., Calgary, 
Alberta T2P 2V6; f. 1914; 26 mems.; Chair. R G. 
Peters; Pres. J. M. Milliken. 

Canadian Stock Exchange: Place Victoria, Montreal, Que.; 
f. 1926; loo mems.; Pres. C. B. Neapole; Exec. Vice- 
Pres. Geo. A. Cruikshank. 

Montreal Stock Exchange: Place Victoria, Montreal, Que.; 
f. 1874; 80 mems.; Exec. Vice-Pres. Geo. A. Cruik- 
shank. 

Toronto Stock Exchange: 234 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 
M5J iRi; f. 1S52; 76 moms. 

Vancouver Stock Exchange: 536 Howe St., Vancouver. 
B.C. V6C 2E1; 62 mems.; Pres. Robert A. Scott. 


Finance 

Winnipeg Stock Exchange: 100-233 Portage .\ve., Winni- 
peg, Man.; 22 mems.; Pre.s. R. W. Richards; Sec.- 
Treas. F. W. Buchanan. 

INSUR.\NCE 
Principal Companies 

Aeterna-Life Insurance Company: 1184 St. Catherine St. 
W., Montreal, Que.; f. 1934; Man. Dir. Pierre Lesiay; 
Pres. J. P. Tardif. 

Antigonish Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co.: P.O.B. 
434, Antigonish, N.S.; f. 1910; Man. D. J. Chisholm. 

Les Artisans, cooperative d’Assurance-vie: 333 est, rue 
Saint-Antoine, Montreal, Quo. H2X 1R9; f. 1876; Pres. 
P. Dolan; Dir.-Gen. L.-P. Savard. 

Beaver Insurance Co.: 60 Adelaide St. W., Toronto i, 
Ont.; f. 1913; Pres, and Man. Dir. D. S. Harley, m.c. 

British Canadian Insurance Co.: 1155 Dorchester Blvd. W., 
Montreal; f. 1917; Chair. Graham Morrow; Vice-Pres. 
and Gen. Man. D. B. Martin. 

British iVorfhwestern insurance Co.: 217 Bay St., Toronto r, 
Ont.; f. 1906; Pres, and Man. Dir. J. F. Caird. 

Canada Life Assurance Co.: 330 University Ave., Toronto 
100, Ont.; f. 1847; Chair. J. G. Hungerford, q.c. 

Canadian General Insurance Co.: 170 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M5H 3B5; f. 1907; Chair. J. W, McCut- 
cheon; Pres. R. E. Bethell. 

Canadian Home Assurance Co.: 1075 Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal, Que. HzZ 1S6; f. 1928; Pres. H. R. Pollak. 

Canadian Indemnity Company: 333 Main St., Winnipeg, 
Man.; f. 1912; Chair. C. S. Riley; Vice-Chair. C. R. 
Atchison. 

Canada Security Assurance Co.: Norwich Union Bldg., 60 
Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. M5E 1H5: f. 1913: 
and Gen. Man. J. Campbell. 

The Canadian Surety Co.: 9th Floor, 2180 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Ont. M4S 2C2; Pres, and Gen. Man. I. 
Robertson. 

Century Insurance Co. of Canada: 1112 West Pender St., 
Vancouver, B.C. V6E 2S1; f. 1890; Chair. Hon. W. M- 
Hamilton; Pres. G. R. Elliott. 

The Commercial Life Assurance Co. of Canada: 1303 Yonge 
St., Toronto, Ont. M4T iXi; f. 1911; Pres. W. L. 
Williams. 

Confederation Life Insurance Co.: 321 BloorSt. E., Toronto, 
Ont. M4W iHi; f. 1871; Pres. John A. Rhind. 

Les Coopfirants Compagnie Mutuelle d’Assurance-vie: 

1259 rue Berri, Montreal, Que. H2L 4C7; f. 1936: 

Paul Couture; Dir.-Gen. Carmin Graveline; Sec.- 
Treas. Paul-AnrE Veilleux. 

Crown Life Insurance Co.: 120 Bloor St. E., Toronto, Ont. 
M4W 1B8; f. 1900; Chair. C. F. W. Burns; Pres. R- C. 
Dowsett. 

Dominion Insurance Corpn.: 790 Bay St., Toronto, Ont.; 
f. 1904; Pres, and Gen. Man. R. H. L. Massie. 

Dominion Life Assurance Co.: m Westmount Rd-, 
Waterloo, Ont. NaJ 4C6; f. i88g; Pres. John S. 
Acheson. 

Dominion of Canada General insurance Co.: 165 Universit> 
Ave., Toronto, Ont.; f. 1887; Pres. H. S. GooderHAM; 
Gen. Mans. H. N. Hanly, J. M. Rutherford. 

Eaton Life Assurance Co.: 1235 Bay St.. Toronto, Ont; 
f. 1920; Chair. G. D. Wotherspoon; Pres. A. 
Weaver. 
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Excelsior Life Insurance Co.: 20 Toronto St., Toronto, Ont.; 
f. 1889; Chair. J.W. Westaway; Pres. G. N. Farquhar. 

Federation Insurance Co. of Canada: 275 St. James St. W., 
Montreal, Que. H2Y 1M9; f. 1947: Man. Dir. E. E. Ahl. 

Fidelity Life Assurance Co.: 1112 West Pender St., Van- 
couver, B.C. V6E 2S2; f. 1912: Chair. Hon. W. M. 
Hamilton; Pres. J. S. M. Cunningha.m; Vice-Pres. 
R. G. Henderson. 

General Accident Assurance Co, of Canada: 357 Bay St., 

Toronto i, Ont.; f. 1906; Pres. James E. Burns. 

Gerling Global General Insurance Co.: 480 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M5G 1V6; f. 1955; life and reinsurance 
sister companies; Pres. A. Brandin; Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Rolf R. Kern. 

Globe Indemnity Co. of Canada: 630 Dorchester Blvd. W., 
Montreal, Que.; f. 1894; Pres. D. B. Martin. 

Gore Mutual Insurance Co,: Cambridge, Ont.; f. 1839; 
Pres. D. McKay. 

Grain Insurance and Guarantee Co.: 574 Grain E.xchange 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Man.; f. 1919; Pres. W. McRait; 
Gen. Man. J. Timmerman. 

The Great-West Life Assurance Co.: 60 Osborne St. N., 
Winnipeg; Man. R3C 3A5; f. 1891; Pres. J. W. Burns. 

Groupe Commerce Assurance: 2450 blvd. Girouard, St. 
Hyacinthe, Que. J2S 7C4; f. 1907; Pres. Gen. Man Guy 
St.-Germain; Vice-Pres. Andre Benoit. 

Guardian Insurance Co. of Canada: 181 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M5H 3M7; f. 1911; Chair. C. H. Drury; 
Pres. George Alexander; Senior Vice-Pres. and 
Treas./Sec. M. W. F. Jenkin. 

Halifax Insurance Co.; 1303 Yongc St., Toronto, Ont.; 
f. 1809; Chair. A. G. S. Griffin; Pres. J. E. MacNelly. 

Hudson Bay Insurance Co.: 630 Dorchester Blvd. W., Mon- 
treal, Que.; f. 1905; Pres. J. B. Martin. 

Imperial Life Assurance Company of Canada; 95 St. Clair 
Ave. W., Toronto. Ont. M4V 1N7; f. 1S96; Chair. 
Claude Castonguay; Pres. William G. Munro. 

Kings Mutual Insurance Co,; Berwick, N.S.; f. 1904: 

F. Cox; Man. D. C. Cook. 

Le Groupe La Laurentienne: 500 cst, Grandc-.Mlee. 
Quebec, Quo. GiR 2J7; Pres. J. M. Poitras. 

Comprises five companies: 

La Laurentienne, Compagnie mutuelle d’ Assurance; 

La Prdvoyance Compagnie d’Assurances; 

La Laurentienne, Compagnie d’Assurances G 6 n 6 rales; 
La Paix Compagnie d’Assurances Gdndrales du Canada; 
Voyages la Citd Inc. 

London and Lancashire Guarantee and Accident Co. of 
Canada: 61 — 65 Adelaide St. E., Toronto i, Ont.; 
f. 1908; Pre.s. G. F. Burne; Man. and Sec. J. Holden. 

London Life Insurance Co.: 255 Dufferin Ave.. London. 
Ont. X6.V 4K1; f. 187.1; Chair. Joseph Jeffery; Pres. 
A. H. Jeffery; Exec. Vice-Pres. M. C. Pkyce. 

Manufacturers Life Insurance Co.: 200 Bloor St East, 
Toronto, Out. M4W 1E5; f. 1SS7; Pres. E. S. Jackson, 

Maritime Life Assurance Co.: 2701 Dutch Village Rd.. 
Halifax. N.S.; f. 1923: Pres. M. L. Hephf.r: Chair. 
R. G. Smith. 

Mercantile and General Reinsurance Company of Canada: 

14 1 Adelaide. St. E.ast. Toronto. Ont.; f. Cliair. 

W. B. Harris; Pres, and Gen. ^^an. L>. M. B.\tti:n 


Finance 

Missisquoi and Rouville Insurance Co.: Box 70, Frelighs- 
burg, Que. JoJ iCo; f. 1835; Pres. W. W. Foot; Vice 
Pres, and Gen. Man. L. R. Boast. 

Monarch Life Assurance Co.: 333 Broadway Ave., Winni- 
peg, Man. R3CoS9;_f. 1904; Chair. T. Bruce Ross; 
Pres. Harold Thompson. 

Montreal Life Insurance Co.; 630 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, Que. H3A 1E4; f. 1908; Pres. G. Alexander’ 

The Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Canada: 227 King St. S., 
Waterloo, Ont.; f. 1870; Chair. K. R. MacGregor, 
F.S.A.; Pres. J. H. Panabaker. 

National Life Assurance Co. of Canada: 522 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. M5G 1Y7; f. 1897; Pres. C. T. P. 
Galloway. 

North American Life Assurance Co.: 105 Adelaide St. West, 
Toronto, Ont.; f. 1879; Chair. J. H. Taylor; Pres. D.W. 
Pretty. 

Northern Life Assurance Co, of Canada: 380 Wellington St.; 
London, Ont.; f. 1894; Chair. Lorne C. Webster, 
Pres. G. L. Bowie. 

Portage La Prairie Mutual Insurance Co,: Portage La 
Prairie, Man.; f. 1884; Pres. E. M. Brown; Gen. IMan. 
H. G. Owens. 

Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada: 759 Victoria Square, 

. Montreal i, Que.; f. 1920; Pres. P. Quesnot; Vice-Pres. 
and Man. Dir. W. G. Perego. 

Royal Insurance Co. of Canada: 40 Scott St., Toronto i, 
Ont.; f. 1833; Pres. A. A. Horsford. 

The Safeguard Life Insurance Co.; i Comp!e,\e Dc.sjardins, 
Montreal, Que. H5B 1E2; f. 1901; Pres, and Chief 
Exec. Officer C. Gauthier. 

Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office: Government 
Insurance Building, 2215 iith Ave., Regina, Sask.; 
f. 1945; Chair. Hon. E. Whelan; Gen. Man. J. Gree.n. 

Scottish Canadian Assurance Corporation: 357 Bay St., 
Toronto i, Ont.; f. 1920; Pres. James E. Burns, a.i.i.c. 

The Sovereign Life Assurance Co, of Canada: 1320 Yonge 
St., Toronto, Ont. M4T iXS; f. 1902; Pres, and .Man. 
Dir. W. R. Livingston. 

Stanstead and Sherbrooke Insurance Co.: 2000 Prospect St., 
Sherbrooke, Que.; f. 1835; Man. Dir. J. P. Gautier. 

Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada: P.O.B. 6075(A). Mon- 
treal, Que. H3C 3G5: f. 1S65; Chair. .V. .M. C.\M!>iiELL, 
F.I.A., F.S.A.; Pre.s. T. M. Galt, f.s.a. 

Toronto Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 112 Saint Chur .\vc. W , 
Toronto, Ont. M4\'’ 2Y3; I’re.s. John T. English; 
Chair. H. W. B. Boynton. 

United Canadian Shares Ltd.: 333 Main St.. Winnipeg. 
Man. R3C 1C3; f. 1951: Pres. C. S. Riley; \'ice-Pres. 
C. E. .\tchison. 

Waterloo Mutual Insurance Co.: Waterloo, Ont.; f. 1S63; 
Pres. W. J. McGibbon; Man. Dir. G. B. Kenney. 

Wawanesa Mutual Insurance Co.: i Wawanesa, Man.; f. 
1896; Pres. Jil. C. Holden. 

Wellington Fire Insurance Co.: 15 Toronto St., Toronto 
Ont.; {. 1927; Pre.s. R. B. Moran. 

V/estern Assurance Co.: 40 Scott St., Toronto 1. Ont.; f. 
1851, Prvs .A. .X Horsford 

Western Life Assurance Co.: 105 .Main St H . Sni;.' 1 5f'->. 
HannUon, Ont; f loio; Chair J. D M \c.\r.THUi;, 
Fres. and Man. Dir. L. J. Kelly 

Western Union Insurance Co.: G40-S .V.e. S.W., Sn 
7th St. S.W., CalgaiA-, .Mt.a.; f. 1S40; ^ran. Dir. D. J 
Freeze. 
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Zurich Life Insurance Co. of Canada: i88 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M5H 3C4; Pres, and Chief Exec. Officer 
R. N. Mackintosh. 

Insurance Organizations 

All Canada Insurance Federation: Suite 801, 500 St. James’s 
St. West, Montreal; f. 1909; Pres. J. E. Burns; Man. 
and Gen. Counsel E. H. S. . Piper, q.c.; 192 mem. 
companies (other than life). 

Association of. Superintendents of Insurance of the Pro- 
vinces of Canada: 555 Yonge St.. Toronto, Ont. 
M7A 2H6: f. 1917; Pres. J. D. Darwish. 

Canadian Federation of Insurance Agents and Brokers 
Associations: 330 Bay St., Toronto; Pres. G. David 
Butler; Gen. Man. Fred G. Funston. , 

Canadian Inland Underwriters’ Association: 357 Bay St., 
Toronto i; Sec. Wilson E. McLean, q.c. 

Canadian Life Insurance Association: 44 King St. West, 
Toronto, Ont. M5H 1E9; f. 1894; Exec. Dir. J. A. 
Tuck; Gen. Man. F. C. Dimock; 131 mem. companies. 

Insurance Institute of Canada: 55 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M5J 2H7; f. 1952; 12,000 mems.; Gen. 
Man. J. C. Rhind. 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

Insurance Institute of Ontario: 55 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M5J 2H7; f. 1899; Pres. W. Toyne; Gen. 
Man. J. C. Rhind; 5,500 mems. 

Insurers’ Advisory Organization of Canada: 180 Dundas 
St. West, Toronto, Ont. M5G 1Z9; f. 1855; Pres. E. F. 
Belton; Vice-Pres. H. J. Phillips; Sec. S. H. Ayres; 
50 mems. 

Insurers’ Advisory Organization: Charlottetown, P.E.I.; 
f. 1883; Man. D. H. Saunders; 63 mem. cos. 

Insurers’ Advisory Organization: One Brunswick Sq., Saint 
John, New Brunswick E2L4V1; Man. J. L. Murphy; 
106 mems. 

Life Insurance Institute of Canada: 55 University Ave., 
Suite 1400, Toronto, Ont. M5J 2K7; Sec. Garry S. 
Thomson. 

Life Underwriters’ Association of Canada: 41 Lesmill Rd., 
Don Mills, Ont. M3B 2T3; f. 1906; Pres. J. L.' Ether- 
ington; Exec. Vice-Pres. R. L. Kayler, q.c. 

Ontario Association of Accident and Health Underwriters: 

182 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5; f. 1947; Pres. Allan 
C. Cosburn; Sec. Charles E. Rea. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

The Canadian Chamber of Commerce, Inc.: loSo Beaver 
Hall Hill, Montreal H2Z 1T2; f. 1926; Pres. C. E. Pear- 
son; Chair. H. E. Wyatt; Exec. Dir. S. F. Hughes; 
mems. over 800 boards of trade and chambers of com- 
merce, 31 national trade associations and 2,700 business 
firms and corporations; provincial chambers in every 
province; town and city chambers which are auton- 
omous organizations are members of the Canadian 
■ Chamber of Commerce. 

INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATIONS 
There are about 2,000 trades associations in Canada. 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: One Yonge St., 
Toronto, Ont. IM5E 1J9; f. 1871; the national organ- 
ization of manufacturers of Canada; Exec. Dir. R. A. 
Phillips; 8,000 mems.; publ. Canadian Trade Index 
(annual) . 

Agriculture and Horticulture 

Agricultural Institute of Canada: Suite 907, 151 Slater St., 
Ottawa KiP 5H4; f. 1920; Gen. Man. W. E. Hender- 
son; 36 brs.; 8 provincial sections; 8 affiliated societies; 
pubis. Canadian Journal of Plant Science (quarterly), 
Canadian Journal of Soil Science (quarterly), Canadian 
Journal of Animal Science (quarterly), and The Agro- 
logist (quarterly). Agronews (monthly newsletter). 

Allied Florists and Growers of Canada, Inc.: 10 Adelaide St. 
East, Toronto, Ont.; Exec. Sec. C. W. Floody; 500 
mems. 

Canadian Federation of Agriculture: m Sparks St., 
Ottawa; f. 1935; Pres. Charles Munro; Exec. Sec. 
David Kirk; 14 mems. (9 provincial Federations). 

Canadian Horticultural Council: 1568 Carling Ave., Ottawa 
3; f. 1922; Pres. Nigel Taylor; Sec. W. Daman. 

Canadian Seed Growers’ Association: Box 8455, Ottawa, 
Ont. KiG 3T1; f. 1904; Sec. E. T. McLaughlin; 5,000 
mems.; publ. The Seed Scoop (4 times a year; in 
English and French). 


Canadian Sugar Beet Producers’ Association: 143 Welling- 
ton St. West, Chatham, Ont.; Sec. M. C. Campbell. 

Central Farmers’ Institute; Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Pres. 
R. A. Profitt; Sec. Lincoln Dewar; 850 mems. 

Dairy Farmers of Canada; in Sparks St., Ottawa; f. 1934 
as Canadian Federation of Dairy Farmers; 21 member 
associations; Exec. Sec. David Kirk. 

National Dairy Council of Canada: Journal Bldg., 365 
Laurier Ave. West, Ottawa KiP 5K2; Pres. John R. 
Jackson; 700 mems. 

United Co-operatives of Ontario: 151 Citv Centre Dr., 
P.O.B. 527, Mississanga, Ont.; f. 1914; Pres. Allan 
McIntosh; Gen. Man. Julian Smith; 31 brs., 53 local 
co-operative mems.; member of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture. 

United Farmers of Alberta Co-operative, Ltd.: 1119 First 
St. South-east, Calgary, Alberta T2G 2H6; f. I 93 U 
Pres. H. B. Haney; Sec. A. P. Olson; 50,000 mems. 

Building and Construction 

Canadian Painting Contractors Association: 79 Ellesmere 
Rd., Scarborough, Ont. MiR 4B9; Gen. Man. K. 
Edgar. 

The Canadian Construction Association: "Construction 
House", 85 Albert St., Ottawa, Ont. KiP 6A4; f. 1918: 
Chair. R. C. Scrim; Pres. H. de Puyjalon; mems. oyer 
15,000 including local, regional and affiliated associa- 
tions. 

Canadian Institute of Steel Construction: 201 Consumers 
Rd., Suite 300, Willowdale, Ont. M2J 4G8; Pres. R. G- 
Johnson; 75 mems. 

®^"3dian Paint Manufacturers Association/Association des 
Fabricants de Peintures du Canada: 2050 Mansfield St, 
Suite 800, Montreal, Que. H3A 1Y9; f. 1913; 
Vice-Pres. E. L. Barry; 74 mems. 

Natmnal Concrete Products Association: Room 309 > 
Ontario Food Terminal, Toronto, Ont.; f. 1949; Sec.- 
Man. Garth R. Matthews; 51 mems. 
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Hotels and Catering 

Canadian Restaurant Association: Nu-West Centre. 8o 
Bloor St. W., Suite 904. Toronto, Ont. M5S 2V1 ; f. 
1944; Pres. Donald A. Cutler; Exec. Vice-Pres. J. H. 
Huffer; 4,000 mems. 

Hotel Association of Canada Inc.: 804 Empire Bldg., 10080 
Jasper Ave., Edmonton, Alberta T5J 1V9; Pres. M. A. 
Cassio. 

Clothing 

Men’s Clothing Manufacturers’ Association of Ontario: 

430 King Street West, Suite 100, Toronto, Ont. M5V 
1L5-, {. 1919; Exec. Dir. Lawrie Fine; 14 mems. 

Montreal Shoe Manufacturers’ Association: Montreal; f. 
19471 75 mems.; Pres. Guv Corbeil, 435 St. Paul 
Street East, Montreal i. 

National Apparel Bureau (Ontario) Corpn.: 410 Adelaide 
St. West, Toronto, Ont. M5V 1S8; f. 1933; Pres. A. 
Richman; Sec. L. Greenspan; 200 mems. 

The Shoe Manufacturers' Association of Canada: Suite 710, 
1010 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal, Quo. H3B 3R4; 
f. igi8; Exec. Vice-Pres. Jean-Guv Maheu; Sec. 
Pierre Robillard; 137 mems. (and subsidiaries). 

Electrical and Electronics 

Electrical and Electronic Manufacturers Association of 
Canada: One Yonge St., Suite 1608, Toronto, Ont. 
M5E iRi; f. 1976; Pres. D. E. P. Armour; Exec. Vice- 
Pres. L. Balcer; Chair, of Board W. L. Hetherington; 
230 mems.; publ. Ciycnit. 

Ontario Electrical League: 700 University Ave., 6th Floor, 
Box 6060, Toronto, Ont. M5W 1P5; Man. R. D. Guv. 

Fisheries 

Fisheries Association of British Columbia: Room 400, 100 
West Pender St., Vancouver, B.C. V6B 1R8; Chair. 
E. L. Harrison; Man. J. N. Spitz. 

Fisheries Council of Canada: Room 603, 77 Metcalfe St., 
Ottawa, Ont. KiP 5L6; Pres. Spencer G. Lake; Man. 
K. M. Campbell. 

Food and Beverages 

Allied Trades of the Baking Industry (Canada) Ltd.: 21 

King St. E., Toronto; f. 1922; Sec. W. E. Floodv; 
190 moms.; publ. The Bakers’ Jotirjia!. 

Brewers Association of Canada: 151 Sparks St., Suite 805, 
Ottawa, Ont. KiP 5E3; f. 1943; Pres, and Chief Exec. 
Officer K. R. Laverv; Sec. Freda Bamford. 

Canadian Association of Ice Industries, Inc.: 10 Shornclifie, 
Islington, Toronto, Ont. M9B 3S3; f. 1922; Sec.-Treas, 

A, M. Pearson. 

Canadian Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages: Suite 35. 10 
.•Idclaide St. E., Toronto i, Ont., f. 19411 ^^rcs E C 
Bealing; Exec. Sec. C. W. I-'loody; publ. C B.C B. 
AV«i 5; 500 mems. 

Canadian Grocery Distributors Institute: 6000 E. Metro- 
politan Blvcl. S.107, Montreal, Quo. HiS 1B2; f. 1919; 
Pres. R. c. Bertrand; 300 mems 
Canadian National Millers’ Association: 300 St. Sacrement 
St.. Montreal; f. 1920; Chair. Sol Kanee; \'icc-Chair. 
R. G. Dale; Sec. D. E. Murphv; 26 mems. 
Confectionery Manufacturers Association of Canada: 797 
Don .Mills Rcl.. Toronto. Ont M3C I^■I , f. 1019; Pres K. 

B. I’niRRE; 29 active, 51 a.ssociate mems. 

Meat Packers Council of Canada: 3233 Dmulas St. W. 
Islington, Ont. MoB i.\6; f. i9i9;'Gen. Man H. K. 
Lv.ckie; 55 mems. 


Trade and Industry 

Ontario Food Processors’ Association: Room 309, Food 
Terminal, Toronto, Ont, M8Y 1H8; Exec. Sec. Muriel 
B. Webster. 

Western Food Processors Association: 60S .Marine Bldg., 
355 Burrard St., Vancouver, B.C. \'6C 2GS; Man. J. .A. 
Rankin; 15 mems. 

Forestry, Lumber and Allied Industries 
Canadian Forestry Association: 185 Somerset St. W., 
Ottawa, Ont. K2P0J2; f. 1900; Pres. Maurice 
V6zina; E.xec. Dir. A. D. Hall, r.p.f. 

Canadian Lumbermen’s Association : 27 Goulboum .Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ont. KiN 8C7; f. igoS; Exec. Dir. J. F. 
McCracken; 400 mems. 

Canadian Paper Box Manufacturers Association Inc.: 1S5 

Bay St.. Toronto; f. 1916; Exec. Dir. W. T. Bain- 
bridge; 125 mems. 

Canadian Pulp and Paper Association: 2300 Sun Life Bldg., 
Montreal; f. 1913; Pres. Howard Hart; \''ice-Pres. 
1 . B. Chenoweth; 67 mems. 

Ontario Forest Industries Association: 907-159 Bay St., 
Toronto. Ont. M5J 1J7; f. 1943; Pres. E. F. Boswell; 
Man. R. B. Loughlan; 39 mems. 

Quebec Forest Industries Association Ltd.: 500 Grand 
.Alice E., Quebec City; f. 1924; Chair. J. S. Hermon; 
Pres. Anatole CotiJ; Sec. J. Wilfrid Turcotte; 
Treas. Miss Louise Samson; 29 mems.; publ. Lc 
Papetier. 

Mining 

Alberta and Northwest Chamber of Mines and Resources: 

10009 105 St., Edmonton; f. 1936; .Man, J. H. Chesnev; 
50 mines. 3,500 mems. 

British Columbia and Yukon Chamber of Minos: 840 West 
Hasting St,, Vancouver \’6C iCS; f. 1912; .Man. 
Frederick G. Higgs; 1,650 mems. 

Chamber of Mines of Eastern British Columbia: 371 Baker 
St., Nelson, B.C. \TL4H6; Pres, Howard Baker; 
Sec.-Treas. Harry F. Stevens. 

Mining Association of British Columbia: 305-1200 West 
Pender St., Vancouver; f. 1921; Sec. -Treas. C. H. 
Mitchell; So mem. companies. 

Mining Society of Nova Scotia: 341 King Edward St., 
Glace Bay, Nova Scotia; f. 1SS7; Sec. R, F. Mac- 
Kinnon; 240 mems, 

Ontario Mining Association: 199 Bay St.. Toronto i. Out.; 
f. 1920: Pres. .M. J. DE Bastiani; Encc. Dir. J. .M. 
Hughes; Sec.-Trea-s. R. G. Uouncastle; mems. 
approx. 50 mines. 

Ontario Natural Gas Association: ox Vonge St . Suite 309, 
Toronto. Ont. .M5E1L1, Pres. T li. Gieiu's/czak, 
Dir. and Sec William Skewis; 32.) mems 

Phae.macei'tical 

Canadian Cosmetic, Toiletry and Fragrance Association: 

i8io VongeSt.. Toronto, Ont. M4S iNS; Pres. Noeman 
R. Richardson; Encc, Sec. Sharkon Wissi.er 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association of Canada: 
iiio Gillin Bld.g , 141 Lanrier .\v’e. W,. Ottawa, Ont. 
K1P5J3; f. 191.1: Pres, \V. .M. Garton, Co meiiis. 

RETAU.iSG 

Retail Council of Canada; -4 Vict<>ii;>. St., Tmonto, <ini ; 
f 19(13, Chair. D. S. Rogers. Pii s .V. J. . 3 It Eichan; 
mems , 4 ]f) direct, 44 atVihate-, 

Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada Inc.: 17^,’ Hirch- 
mount Kd.. Scarborough, Ont. MiP HI'; f, 1800; 
Pic' John K j. Liti.e. .V.it. Mao 1 -. «. roveio;.'; 
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national association of provincial groups, locally in- 
corporated and autonomous. 

Textiles 

Canadian Carpet Institute: 1080 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, 
Que. H2Z 1T6: f. 1962; Pres. D. A. McLeod; Exec. Dir. 
P. T. Nance. 

Canadian Textiles Institute: Suite 1002, 1080 Beaver Hall 
Hill, Montreal, Que. H2Z 1T6: Pres. J. I. Armstrong. 

Transport 

Air Transport Association of Canada: 747-99 Bank St., 
Ottawa, Ont. KiP 6B9: f. 1934: Chair. T. L. Spalding; 
Pres. A. C. Morrison; Exec. Vice-Pres. and Sec. H. M. 
Pickard; 275 mein, firms (1977). 

The Canadian industrial Traffic League, Inc.: 13 Adelaide 
St. E., Toronto, Ont.; f. igi6; Gen. Sec. H. A. Mann; 
S75 mems. 

Canadian Trucking Association: Suite 300, Varette Bldg., 
130 Albert St,, Ottawa, Ont. KiP 5G4; f. 1937; Exec. 
Dir. A. Kenneth Maclaren. 

Motor Vehicle Manufacturers’ Association: 25 Adelaide St. 
E,, Suite 1602, Toronto M5C iY'7; S mems.; Gen. Man. 
J. G. Dykes; publ. Fads and Figuves of the Automotive 
Industry. 

The Railway Association of Canada: 1117 St. Catherine St. 
W., Montreal, Que. H3B 1H9; f. 1917; Exec. Sec. R. E. 
Wilkes; 16 full mem. and S associate cos. 

Shipping Federation of Canada Inc.: 326 Board of Trade 
Building, Montreal; f. 1903; Pres. J. A. Crichton; 58 
mems. 

Wholesale Trade 

Canadian Importers’ Association, Inc.: 2249 Yonge Street, 
Toronto 7, Ont.; f. 1932; Gen. Manager Keith G. 
Dixon; publ. Bulletin (weekly); over 600 mems. 
Canadian Warehousing Association: 6 Adelaide Street E., 
Suite 903, Toronto, Ont. M5C 1H6; f. 1917; Exec. Vice- 
Pres. S. G. Wild; 150 mems. 

Canadian Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing Association: 
701-100 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont.; Pres. H. M. Walsh; 
24 shipyards and ship repairing firms, 39 allied indus- 
tries. 

Miscellaneous 

Canadian Motion Picture Distributors’ Association: Suite 
2207, One Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. M5E 1E5; Exec. 
Dir. M. S. Roth; 12 mem. cos. 

Council of Printing Industries: 159 Bay St., Suite 808, 
Toronto, Ont. M5J 1J7; Gen. Man. F. R. Smith. 
Radio-Television Manufacturers’ Association of Canada: 
159 Bay St., Toronto, Ont.; Pres. R. A. Hackbusch; 
Exec. Sec. S. D. Brow.nlee; 56 mem. cos. 

TRADE UNIONS 

At the beginning of 1975 there were 2,875,464 union 
members in Canada, representing 29.7 per cent of the 
labour force. Of these, 56.5 per cent belonged to unions 
with headquarters in the United States. 

In 1973 71.1 per cent of unions were affiliated to the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 

Canadian Labour Congress: 2841 Riverside Drive, Ottawa, 
Ont.; f. 1956; about 70 per cent of the affiliated unions 
are international in scope and have headquarters in the 
United States; Pres. Joseph Morris; Sec.-Treas. 
Donald Montgomery; 98 international, national and 
provincial affiliates with 7,500 locals; 119 directly 
chartered unions; 2,300,000 mems. (1977); pubis. 
Canadian Labour (quarterly), Canadian Labour Com- 
ment (every two weeks) . 


Trade and Industry 

Affiliated Unions with over 15,000 Members 

Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union: Man. 
in Canada J. Alleruzzo, 20 Blvd. de Maisonneuve W., 
Montreal H2X 1Z3; 27,000 mems. (1977). 

Amalgamated Transit Union: 340 Riverspray Crescent, 
Apt, 1106, IMississauga, Ont.; Int. Vice-Pres. Arthur 
Burke; 15,200 mems. (1977). 

American Federation of Musicians of the United States 
and Canada: loi Thornclifie Drive, Toronto, Ont. M4H 
iMi; Vice-Pres. Allan Wood, 16,800 mems. (1977). 

Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees: 

Suite 690, 550 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, Que. 
H3A 1B9; National Pres. W. C. Y. McGregor; 21,400 
mems. (1977). 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of United States and 
Canada: 544 43rd Ave., LaSalle City, Que.; Gen. Vice- 
Pres. and Canadian Admin. J. Paul Raymond; 24,581 
mems. 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railv/ay, Transport and General 
Workers: 2300 Carling Ave., Ottawa K2B 7G1; f. 1908; 
Pres. D. Nicholson; Sec.-Treas. R. A. Gingerich; 
33,000 mems, (1977); publ. Canadian Transport 
(monthly). 

Canadian Food and Allied Workers: Room 305, 15 Gervais 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont.; Nat. Dir. R. Mathieu; 55,000 
mems. 

Canadian Paperv/orkers Union (AFL-CIO); Room 302, 
1010 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, P.Q. HsBiG'i; 
Pres. L. H. Lorrain; 54,500 mems, (1977). 

Canadian Union of Postal Workers: 280 Metcalfe St., 
Ottawa, Ont.; Pres. Jean-Claude Parrot; Sec.-Treas. 
Leroy Hiltz; 22,800 mems.; publ. CU PWjSPC. 

Canadian Union of Public Employees: Suite 800, 233 
Gilmour St., Ottawa, Ont.; Nat. Pres. Grace Hart- 
man; Nat. Sec.-Treas. K. Cummings; 238,000 mems. 
(1977): pubis. CUPE Journal (monthly, English), Le 
Reseau (monthly). 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders Inter- 
national Union: Int. Vice-Pres. James Stamos, 1410 
Stanley St., Suite 500, Montreal, Oue.; 31,000 mems. 

(1977). 

International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers: 287 MacLaren St., Suite 400, Ottawa, Ont. 
K2P 0L9; Gen. Vice-Pres. Mike Rygus; 45,522 mems. 

(1977)- 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers: Suite 601, 
88 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. M5J iVi; Vice-Pres. 
in Canada K. G. Rose; 61,522 mems. (1974)- 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union: 405 Con- 
cord St., Montreal, Que.; Vice-Pres. in Canada 0, 
Bresner; 17,000 mems. (1977); publ. La Justice. 

International Woodworkers of America (AFL-CIO): 2839 
Commercial Drive, Vancouver, B.C. V5N 4C7; f. 1937! 
Pres. J. J. Munro; 59,600 mems. (1977); publ. Lumber 
Worker. 

Laborers’ International Union of North America (C.L.C. 

and AFL-CIO): 516-1200 West 73rd Ave., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6P 6G5; Sub-Regional Man. for B.C., Alberta 
and Saskatchewan W. E. Hart; 54,408 mems. (i977)- 

National Union of Provincial Government Employees: 

200-265 Carling Ave., Ottawa, Ont. KiS 2E1; Pres- 
Bill Ridgway; Sec.-Treas. Bill Reid; 115,000 mems. 
(1977). 
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Office and Professional Employees’ International Union: 

International Vice-Pres. Romeo Corbeil, 1290 St. 
Denis St., Suite 26, Montreal, Que.; 21,000 mems.; 
publ. White Collar. 

Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union: 

Ste. 300, 10603-100 Ave., Edmonton, Alberta T5J 
0B2; Canadian Dir. C. Rei.mer; 16,850 mems. (1977). 

Public Service Alliance of Canada : 233 Gilmour St., Ottawa, 
Ont. K2P0P1; f. 1966; Pres. A. I. Stewart; 151,000 
mems. (1977): pubis. Newsletter (weekly), Argus- 
Journal (monthly). Civil Service Review (quarterl}'). 

Retail Clerks’ International Association: International 
Fourth Vice-Pres. and Canadian Co-ordinator Clifford 
Evans, 185 Carlingview Dr., Rexdale, Ont.; 46,200 
mems.; publ. Retail Clerks Advocate. 

Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union {.AFL-CIO- 
CLC): Suite 310, 15 Gervais Drive, Don Mills, Ont.; Dir. 
in Canada G. Barlow; 27,000 mems.; publ. The Record. 

Service Empioyees’ International Union: Vice-Pres. .A.. G. 
Hearn, 67 Yonge St., 14th Floor, Toronto, Ont.; 
49,200 mems.; publ Service Employee. 

United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada; Dir. of Canadian Affairs J. Russ 
St. Eloi, Suite 702, 310 Broadway, Winnipeg, Man.; 
21,250 mems.; publ. United Association Journal. 

United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America International Union: 205 Placer 
Court, Willowdale, Ont, M2H 3H9: Dir, Canadian 
Region Dennis McDermott; 118,600 mems, (1977): 
publ. Solidarity. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 

(AFL-CIO): E.xec. Board Mems. E. T. Staley, 4706 
West Saanich Rd., Victoria, B.C.; William Stefano- 
viTCH, 2300 Howard Ave„ Windsor, Ont.; 55,000 
mems. 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America: 

Pres. C. S. Jackson, 10 Codeco Court, Don Mills. Ont.; 
Vice-Pres. Jean Pare; 17,900 mems.; pubis. UE News, 
Canadian UE News, UE Quebec. 

United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America: Dir., District 6 , Willia.m Punnett, 2249 
Yonge St., Suite 301, Toronto, Ont.; 15,600 mems. 

United Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO); 55 Eglinton 
.Ave. E., Toronto, Ont.; National Dir. in Canada E. G. 
Docquier; 195,423 mems. (October 1977). 


Trade and Industry, Transport 

Confederation of National Trade Unions— CNTU: 1001 
St,-Denis Street, Montreal, Que. H2X 3J1; f. 1921; 
Nat. Pres. IMarcel Pepin; Sec.-Gen. J. Philbeault; 
165,000 mems.; 1,089 unions in Quebec Province, i in 
Newfoundland, and 3 in Ontario; publ. Le Travail 
(monthly). 

Affiliated Unions wuth over 15,000 Members 

FddSration canadienne des Employes tie Services publics: 

429 est Lagauchetiere, Montreal, Que.; Sec. Ruth 
Veill±; 26,000 mems. 

F 4 d§ration des Affaires Sociales, Inc.: looi rue St. -Denis, 
Montreal, Que. H2X3J1; Pres. RenaUd Fly.nn; Sec. 
Pierre Lachance; 59,022 mems. (1974). 

Fddiration rationale des Syndicats du BStiment et du Bois, 
Inc.; 155E blvd. Charest, Quebec GiK 3G6; Sec. Yvon 
Leclerc; 25,000 mems. (1974). 

Federation of Building Workers of Canada: 1231 Demon- 
tign5- St. E., Montreal, Que.; Sec. J. B. Delisle; 20,408 
mems. 

National Metal Trades' Federation: 2002 St.-Denis St., 
Montreal, Que.; Pres. Adrien Plourde; Sec. Maurice 
Langevi.n; 23,800 mems. 


Principal Unaffiliated Bodies 

Centrale de I’Enseignement du Quebec; 2336 Chemin .Stc.- 
Foy, Quebec, Que.; Pres. A' von Charbon.neau; Dir.- 
Gen. Michel .Agnaieff; 80,850 mems.; publ. Ligne 
Directe. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, V/are- 
housemen and Helpers of America: 3000 Barclay .Ave., 
Alontreal 26, Que.; Rep. in Canada Robert C. Edwards; 
70,925 mems '(1974). 

International Chemical Workers’ Union: Suite 48, Shore- 
acres House, 1262 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills 404, Ont.; 
f. 1944: Pres. Frank Martino; Canadian Vice-Pres. 
and Dir. of Organization in Canada Stewart Nether- 
to.n; 15,000 moms, in Canada; publ. Chemical Worker 
Paper, circ. 110,000. 

L’Union des Productcurs agricoles: 515 Vigor Ave., 
Montreal, Que. H2L 2P2; f. 1924; Sec.-Gen. J.-M. 
Kirouac; 50,000 mems.; publ. La Terre de Chez Nous. 

United Mine Workers of America: McDonnell Bldg,, Glace 
Bay, N.S.; Pre-s. in Canada W. Marsh; 21..S60 mem.';, 
in Canada. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Algoma Central Railv/ay: P.O.B. 7000, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. P6A 5P6; passenger service, iron ore, coal, grain, 
forest products and stone transportation; 518 km.; 
Chair. John B. .Aird; Pres. L. N. Savoie; Vice-Pres. 
P. R. Creswell. 

British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority: 97° Burrard 
St.. I'ancouvcr, B.C. VOZ rA'3; Chair. R. W. Bonner. 
British Columbia Railway Co,: 1095 West Pender St., 
Vancouver, B.C. V6E 2N6; f. 1912; owned by British 
Columbia ^vt.; 1.3S7 km.; \'icc-Pre.<. M. C. Norris. 

Canadian National Railways: 935 Lagauchetiere St. N\-, 
Montrc.al; 30,296 km.; Chair. J. .A. Dentraze; Pres, 
and Chief Exec. R. .A. Bandef.n. 


Canadian Pacific Ltd.: Windsor Station, Montreal, Quo.; 
f. iSSi; resource development, manufacturing and 
transportation; Chair, and Chief E.\cc. Ofilccr I. D. 
Sinclair, q.c.; Pres. F. S. BunniDGE; Sec. J. C. Av.r.s. 
Northern Alberta Railways: Edmonton, Alta; i..).S5 km.; 
21 diesel locomotives; Pres. R. R. Latimer; Sec. L. A. 
Fuller; Gen. Man. J. O. Pitts. 

Ontario Northland Railway: North B.ay. Ont.; oporate<l by 
Ontario Northland Tnansportation Commis>;:on, an 
agency of the Go\-emmcnt of Ont-ario; oio.i km.; 
Chair. R. McChes.ne v; Gc:i, Man. F. S. CLirroi D. 

ROADS 

Provincial Govcrnriicnts .ire responsible for roads within 
their boundaries. The Federal Government is responsible 
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CANADA 


Universities 


UNIVERSITIES 


Acadia University: WoUville, Nova Scotia; i6o teachers, 
2,400 students. 

University of Alberta: Edmonton and Calgary, Alberta, 
1,550 teachers, 20,019 students. ■ 

University of Athabasca: Edmonton, Alberta; 40 teachers, 
c. goo students. 

Bishop's University: Lennoxville, Quebec; 70 teachers, 

1.000 students. 

Brandon University: Brandon, Manitoba; 140 teachers; 
2,418 students. 

University of British Columbia: Vancouver V6T 1W5, 
British Columbia; 1,792 teachers, 24.335 students. 

Brock University: St. Catharines, Ontario; 251 teachers, 
4,856 students. 

University of Calgary: Calgary, . Alberta; 996 teachers, 
14,339 students. 

Carleton University: Ottawa, Ontario; 635 teachers, 16,404 
students. 

Concordia University: Montreal, Quebec; 1,524 teachers, 
26,683 students. 

Dalhousie University: Halifax, Nova Scotia; 1,190 teachers, 
10,547 students. 

University of Guelph: Guelph, Ontario; 1.014 teachers, 
11,171 students. 

University of King's College: Halifax, Nova Scotia; 9 pro- 
fessors; 350 students. 

Lakehead University: Port Arthur, Ontario; 225 teachers, 
5,500 students. 

Laurentian University of Sudbury: Sudbury, Ontario; 258 
teachers, 2,422 students. 

Laval University: Cite Universitaire, Quebec, P.Q.; 2,585 
teachers, 20.725 students. 

University of Lethbridge; Lethbridge, Alberta; 150 teachers, 

2.000 students. 

McGill University: Montreal no, Quebec; 3,100 teachers, 

- ig.ooo students. 

McMaster University: Hamilton 16, Ont.; S50 teachers, 
17,133 students. 

University of Manitoba: Winnipeg 19, Manitoba; 1,300 
teachers, 14,137 students. 

Memorial University of Nev/foundland: St. John’s, New- 
foundland; 597 teachers, 9,530 students. 

University of Moncton: Moncton, New Brunswick; 365 
full-time teachers, 6,350 students. 


University of Montreal: Montreal, P.Q.;' 1,772 professors, 
33,340 students. 

Mount Allison University: SackviUe, New Brunswick; 136 
teachers,-i,395 students. 

Mount St. Vincent University: Halifax, Nova Scotia; 144 
teachers, 2,300 students. 

University of New Brunswick: Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick 504 teachers, 5,907 students. 

University of Ottawa: Ottawa, Ont.; 1,209 teachers, 
18,505 students. 

University of Prince Edward Island: Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island; 130 teachers, 2,332 students. 

Universit6 du Quebec: Sainte Foy, Quebec; 874 teachers; 
26.560 students. 

Queen’s University; IQngston, Ontario; 860 teachers, 
10,500 students. 

University of Regina; Regina, Saskatchewan; 334 teachers 
6,So2 students. 

St. Francis Xavier University: Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 165 
teachers, 2,358 students. 

St. Mary’s University: Halifax, Nova Scotia; 137 teachers, 
3,330 students. 

University of Saskatchewan: Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; 
1,300 teachers, 10,000 students. 

University de Sherbrooke: Cite Universitaire, Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, P.Q.; 833 teachers, 7,406 students. 

Simon Fraser University: Burnaby, British Columbia; 451 
teachers, 10,763 students. 

University of Toronto: Toronto 181, Ontario; 4,969 teachers, 
45.938 students. 

Trent University: Peterborough, Ontario; 198 teachers, 
3,122 students. 

University of Victoria: Victoria, B.C.; 560 teachers. 7,460 
students. 

University of Waterloo: Waterloo, Ontario; 850 teachers, 

18,000 students. 

University of Western Ontario: London, Ontario; i ,275 
teachers, 26,000 students. 

Wilfrid Laurier University: Waterloo, Ontario; 205 
teachers, 11,904 students. 

University of Windsor: Windsor, Ontario; 502 teachers, 
17,761 students. 

University of Winnipeg: 515 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 2, 
Manitoba; 175 teachers, 5,794 students. 

York University: 700 Keele St., Downsview, Ontario; r,o 75 
teachers, 28,000 students. 
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CAPE VERDE 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Capital 

The Republic of Cape Verde is an archipelago of ten 
islands and five islets in the North Atlantic, about 500 km. 
west of Dakar, Senegal, All but three of the islands are 
mountainous and lie in a semi-arid belt, with little rain and 
high temperatures (yearly average 24°c (76 °f) ). The 
spoken language is Crioulo but Portuguese is the official 
language. The majority of the population is Roman Catho- 
lic. The capital is Cidade de Praia. 

Recent History 

The Cape Verde Islands w'ere colonized by the Por- 
tuguese in the 15th century. From the 1950s liberation 
movements in the Portuguese Overseas Territories were 
working for independence and, in this context, the archi- 
pelago was linked with the mainland territor3^ of Guinea- 
Bissau. However, the African Party for the Independence 
of Guinea and Cape Verde (PAIGC) made little progress 
in the islands, although regarding them as an integral 
part of their territory. When Guinea-Bissau was granted 
independence in 1974 the Cape Verde Islands elected 
to become independent rather than enter into an im- 
mediate federation with Guinea-Bissau. In December 
1974 ^ transitional government was formed, comprising 
representatives of the Portuguese government and the 
PAIGC; members of other political parties were excluded. 
A National People’s Assembly was elected in June 1975 
with a majority voting for the PAIGC platform of ultimate 
union with Guinea-Bissau. Independence was granted on 
July 5th, 1975, and Aristides Pereira, Secretary-General of 
the PAIGC, became the country’s first President. 

Although Cape Verde and Guinea-Bissau are constitu- 
tionallj'- separate, the PAIGC supervises the activities of 
both states. In 1976 a joint committee was elected to con- 
sider the form of unification which will eventually be 
decided by popular vote in both countries. President 
Pereira announced in November 1977 Third PAIGC 

Congress that the creation of a unified state was not 
envisaged in the near future, but that the two countries 
would continue to pursue common goals and policies. 

Cape Verde is a member of the UN, the OAU and 
ECOWAS, and is one of the ACP countries associated with 
the EEC under the Lome Convention. 

Government 

E.xccutivc power is held bj' a President elected bj’ the 
National People’s Assembly. Legislative power is vested 
in the .Vssembh', with 56 deputies elected bj' universal 
adult suffrage. Tlie age of majority is iS 

Defence 

The Popular Revolutionary' .■\rmcd Forces have been 
formed from e.\-combatants in the liberation wars. There 
is also a jiolice force and paramilitary People’s Militia 

Economic Affairs 

The agricultural subsistence economy of the islands has 
suffered in recent years due to drought, which was in its 
ninth consecutive year in 1977. Maize and beans are the 
staple crops but production has fallen dramatically. 


Coffee is grown but the plantations are very inefficient and 
are plagued with disease. Other cirdps grown include 
bananas, sugar cane, cassava, castor beans and groundnuts. 
Almost all the country’s food is imported. 

Remittances from workers abroad help to alleviate the 
economic problems, and Cape Verde receives foreign 
assistance. In 1977 $2.5 million in food aid was offered by 
the EEC, and Si.i million by the United Kingdom. 
Foreign-aided irrigation projects are underwaj', including 
the tapping of underground water-tables, and there are 
plans to set up an agricultural development programme. 
The U.S.A. had previously offered an agricultural loan of 
$3 million and gifts of $2 million. The Government has 
requested a loan of $20 million from the UN but only 
§10 million had been received at the end of 1975. Fishing 
forms a large part of the islands’ development potential. 

There is little industry except for a few small food- 
processing and canning factories but with UN help the 
Government hopes to e.xploit the islands’ resources of 
volcanic trass on Santo Antao, cement on IMaio and salt on 
Sal, and to develop cement, salt, fertilizer, fish processing 
and porcelain industries. 

Transport and Communications 

There were 1,287 km. of roads in 1976. There are four 
airports, the principal one being at Espargos on Sal Island, 
and four airfields. The principal port is at Iflindelo on Sao 
Vicente. 

Education 

Compulsory education is divided into Instrugao Primdria 
(for children aged 7-12 years) and Escola Preparaldria 
(12-14 years). From the age of 14, children may attend 
one of the two licciis which provide a three-year general 
course or a two-year pre-university course. There is also 
one industrial and commercial school and three teacher 
training colleges. 

Priority is being given to the building of schools, 
teacher training and the reduction of the 70 per cent 
illiteracy rate. 

Tourism 

The Government hopes to develop tourism on Sal 
Island. A large hotel already c.xists at Santa Maria beach. 
The islands of Santo Antao, Sao Tiago, Fogo and Brava 
offer combination of mountain scenery and vast beaches. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day). June ist (Children’s Da\'), 
July 5th (Independence Da^-). September 12th (Da\' of the 
Nation), December 25th (Cliristmas Dav). 

1979 : Januarj- ist (New Year), Jamiarv 20th (National 
Heroes’ Day), March Sth (Women’s Day). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric sj'stem is in force. 


Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centavos = i Cape Verde escudo, 
Exchange rates (Decemlxir 1977): 

/i sterlings 74.3 escudos; 
U.S. $1 — .jO.O escudos. 
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CAPE VERDE 


Statistical Sumy 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

Area: 4,033 sq. km. {1,557 sq- miles). 

Population: 272,071 (census of December 15th, i97o)- 
Total (1976); 306.046. Vital statistics (i975): births 
8,210, deaths 2,793. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 



1976 

(estimates) 

Boa Vista ...... 

4.031 

Brava . ‘ . 

8,881 

Fogo ....... 

32.956 

Maio ....... 

3.970 

Paul ....... 

8.530 

Porto Novo ...... 

14.25S 

Praia ....... 

47.627 

Ribeira Grande ..... 

25.692 

Sal 

6,815 

Santa Catarina ..... 

45.109 

Santa Cruz ...... 

23.594 

Sao Nicolau ...... 

18,164 

Sao Vicente ...... 

37.634 

Tarrafal ...... 

28,785 


AGRICULTURE 

Principal Crops (1977 estimates — metric tons): Potatoes Livestock (1977 estimates): Cattle ; 17,000, Pigs 27,000, 

1,800, Cassava (Manioc) 3,000, Sweet Potatoes 3,500, Sheep 1,900, Goats 65,000, 

Sugar cane 9,000, Bananas 4,000. 


FISHING 

(metric tons) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Total catch . 

i 

4,186 

3,426 

3,902 

2,024 


INDUSTRY 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Pozzolana 

Salt .... 
Bread .... 
Canned fish 

Cigarettes 

Alcoholic beverages 

metric tons 

litres 

11,900 

38,870 

1.725 

219 

20 

160,683 

4,100 

34,580 

894 

102 

rr 

43.954 

1,184 

20,941 

1,174 

232 

2 

142,879 

789 

13,701 

799 

191 

6 

48,524 


FINANCE 

100 centavos=i Cape Verde escudo. 

1,000 escudos are known as a conto. 

Coins: 20 and 50 centavos; i, 2|, 10, 20 and 50 escudos. 

Notes:. 100, 500 and 1,000 escudos. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling=74.3 escudos; U.S. $1 = 40.6 escudos 

1,000 Cape Verde escudos=;fi3. 46= $24.63. 

Note; For details of previous changes in the exchange rate, see the chapter on Angola, Volume. 
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CAPE VERDE 


Statistical Survey 


CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 


(’ooo escudos) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Notes . 

206,038 

336.110 

435.599 

Coins . 

7.581 

7,921 

8.556 


Balance of Payments (1974 — 'ooo escudos): Trade —737,897, 
Services +77,575, Current transfers +631,777, Capital 
— 1,211, Total —29,756. 


BUDGET 

('ooo escudos) 



1973 

1974 

Ordinary receipts 

232,612 

265,120 

Extraordinary receipts 

157.260 

5,800 

Total 

389.872 

270.920 



1973 

1974 

Ordinarj'^ e.xpenditure . 

232.612 

265,120 

Extraordinary expenditure . 

157,260 

5,800 

Total 

389,872 

270.920 


Military budget (i974)- 42,903.000 escudos. 


COST OF LIVING 


(Consumer Price Index for Praia, excluding clothing and rent) 
(1970=100) 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

93-7 

93-0 

97.2 

118.3 

130.3 

148.6 

225.4 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(’ooo escudos) 


Imports 

1975* 

1976* 

Animal and animal products . 

53,445 

30,232 

Vegetable products 

253.381 

181,902 

Be,ans .... 

53,837 

18,437 

Corn .... 

109.143 

79,759 

Fats and oils 

68.439 

71,123 

Pork fats and lard 

44,968 

38,859 

I'oodstufis and beverages 

185,541 

161,978 

Milk and cream . 

■ 39,407 

20,227 

VTreat-flour 

41,445 

12.939 

Wines .... 

40,219 

30.396 

Total (inch others) 

1,010,853 

91 1,404 


Exports 

1975* 

1976* 

Animals and animal products . 

10,989 

14,165 

Fresh, frozen and chilled fish 

6.613 

6.185 

Crustaceans and molluscs . 

4,299 

7,624 

Foodstuffs and beverages 

5,882 

7,265 

Prepared and prcserv'cd fish 

3,546 

4.921 

Water for ships’ stores 

1,893 

977 

Mineral products . 

1,642 

4,380 

Salt 

1.581 

4.370 

Total (inch others) 

61.277 

48,034 


• Provisional. 
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CAPE VERDE 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(’ooo escudos) 


Statistical Stirvey, Constituim 


Imports 

1975* 

1976* 

Angola .... 

109,277 

21,974 

Netherlands .... 

36,947 

46,258 

Portugal .... 

634,301 

533,017 

United Kingdom . 

28,442 

27,420 

U.S.A 

20,690 

16,342 

Total (inch others) 

1,010,853 

911,404 


Exports 

1975* 

1976* 

Angola .... 

n.a. 

6,920 

Central African Empire . 

602 

1,320 

Guinea-Bissau 

747 

1,598 

Portugal .... 

54.397 

30,148 

Sao Tome and Principe . 

n.a. 

1,794 

United Kingdom . 

2,301 

2,168 

Zaire ..... 

n.a. 

2,570 

Total (inch others) 

61,277 

48.034 


* Provisional. 


TRANSPORT 


ROAD TRAFFIC 
(motor vehicles in use) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cars . 

2,513 

2,699 

2,889 

Motor cycles . 

1,314 

1,530 

1,750 

Lorries and buses 

695 

755 

1 

826 


SHIPPING 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Freight loaded 




(metric tons) 

589,028 - 

170,466 

187,713 

Vessels entered 

789 

491 

455 

Passengers trans- 


ported 

5,643 

6,931 

2,974 


CIVIL AVIATION 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Freight entered and cleared (metric tons) . 
Passengers transported .... 

396.7 

27.8 

382.5 

32.1 

360.0 

28.9 


EDUCATION 

(1976/77) 



Schools 

Pupils 

Teachers 

Tnstrufao Primaria 

650 

56,000 

1.^46 

Escola Preparatoria 

II 

4,917 

168 

Liceu ...... 

2 

i»9io 

85 

Industrial, school .... 

I 

677 

80 

Teacher training . . , . 

3 

370 

32 


Sources: Statistical Service, Bank of Cape Verde. 


CONSTITUTION 


In July 1975 a Lei Sobre a Organiza9ao Polftica do Estado (Law Establishing the Political Organization of the State) was 
promulgated. It will remain in force until a constitution is drawn up. 
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CAPE VERDE 


The Qovernmenl, Political Parties, Diplo7natic Representation, etc. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Aristides Maria Pereira. 

CABINET 

[December 1977) 

Prime Minister: Commandant Pedro Verona Rodrigues 
P iRES. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Abilio Augusto Monteiro 
Duarte. 

Minfster of Defence and Security: Commandant Silvino 
Manuel da Luz. 

Minister of Economic Co-ordination: Commandant Osval- 
Do Lopes da Silva. 

Minister of Education and Culture: Commandant Carlos 
Nunes Fernandes dos Reis. 

Minister of Transport and Telecommunications: Com- 
mandant Herculano Adelaide Vieira. 

Minister of Rurai Development: Commandant JoAo 
Pereira Silva. 

Minister of Public Works: Eng. Silvino de Oliveira 
Lima. 

Minister of Justice: Dr. David Hopffer Cordeiro 
Almada. 

Minister of Health and Social Affairs: Dr. Manuel da 
Paixao Santos Faustino. 

Secretary of State for Co-operation and PJanning; Eng. 
Josli Brito. 

Secretary of State for Internal Administration, Public 
Employment and Labour: Jose Lufs Fernandes 
Lopes. 

Secretary of State for Finance: Jos^; TomAs Whanon de 
Carvalho Veiga. 

Secretary of State for Trade, Tourism and Crafts: Dr. 

OsvALDO Miguel Sequeira. 

NATIONAL PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 

Elected on June 30th, 1975. The Assembly consists of 56 
deputies elected by universal adult suffrage. 

President: Abilio Augusto Monteiro Duarte. 
Vice-President: Olivio MelIcio Pires. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Partido Africano da Independcncia do Guin6 e Cabo Verde 
(PAIGC) [African Party for the Independence of Guinea 
and Cape Verde): Cidade de Praia; Sec. -Gen. Aristides 
Pereira. The PAIGC was formed in 1956 by Dr. 
Amflcar Cabral who was assassinated in 1973- The 
PAIGC favours ultimate union with Guinea-Bissau. It 
is the only legal party in Cape Verde. 

Comissao Nacional de Cabo Verde do PAIGC: the Com- 
mission co-ordinates the PAIGC’s activities in Cape 
Verde; Pres. Commandant Pedro Veron.\ Rodrigues 
Pires 


diplomatic representation 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO CAPE VERDE 
Belgium: Dakar, Senegal. 

Brazil; Bissau, Guinea-Bissau. 

Canada: Dakar, Senegal. 


China, People’s Republic: Bissau, Guinea-Bissau. 

Cuba: Bissau, Guinea-Bissau. 

Egypt: Bissau, Guinea-Bissau. 

France: Dakar, Senegal. 

German Democratic Republic: Bissau, Guinea-Bissau. 
Germany, Federal Republic: Dakar, Senegal. 

Ghana: Conakry, Guinea. 

Guinea: Bissau, Guinea-Bissau. 

Hungary: Conakrj’, Guinea. 

India: Dakar, Senegal. 

Italy: Dakar, Senegal. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Conakry, Guinea. 
Liberia: Conakry, Guinea. 

Mauritania: Dakar, Senegal. 

Netherlands: Dakar, Senegal. 

Nigeria: Conakry', Guinea. 

Poland: Conakry, Guinea. 

Portugal: Praia, Cape Verde. 

Romania: Conakry, Guinea. 

Senegal: Bissau, Guinea-Bissau. 

Sweden : Monrovia, Liberia. 

U.S.S.R.: Bissau, Guinea-Bissau. 

United Kingdom; Dakar, Senegal. 

U.S.A.: Bissau, Guinea-Bissau. 

Vatican City; Dakar, Senegal. 

Viet-Nam: Conakry, Guinea. 

Cape Verde also has diplomatic relations with Algeria, 
Angola, the Congo, Me.vico, Mongolia, Mozambique, 
Nonvaj', Sao Tome and Principe, Sierra Leone and Spain. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

In April 1976 it was announced that Cape Verde and 
Guinea-Bissau would form a united territory for the 
purposes of laws, legal personnel, prisons and punishment 
for crimes. 

RELIGION 

Rohan Catholic 

Suffragan Sec, Sao Tiago de Cabo Verde (attached to the 
Metropolitan See of Lisbon): Praia, Sao Tiago; Rt. 
Rev. Paulino do Livramento Evora. There are about 
264,920 Roman Catholics. 

Protestant churches, including the Nazarencs, arc also 
rcpre.cented. 

THE PRESS 

Bolctim Informativo: Praia. Sao Tiago; publiehcd by the 
.Ministry of Foreign Affairs; monthly. 

Boletim Oficial da Rcpiiblica do Cabo Verde: Imprinsa 
Nacional. Caixa Postal 113, Praia, Sao Tiago; official; 
weekly. 

N6s Luta: Mindclo, Siio Vicente. 

Raizes: cultural review. 

Terra Nova: Ilha do Fogo. 



CAPE VERDE Radio, Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism 


Unidade e Luta: Praia, SSo Tiago; organ of the PAIGC. 
Voz di Povo: Praia, Sao Tiago; publ. by Direc?ao Geral da 
Informafao; weekly. 

RADIO 

Emissora Oficial de Cabo Verde: Praia, Sao Tiago; official 
station. 

Rddio Clube Mindelo: Mindelo, Sao Vicente. 

Vor de Sao Vicente: Mindelo, Sao Vicente. 

There were 31,000 radio receivers in use at the end of 
1975. There is no television service. 


SHIPPING 

Cargo-passenger ships call regularly at Mindelo on 
Sao Vicente from Lisbon and Bissau. A port at Praia is 
under construction. 

Companhia Nacional de Navega 9 ao: agent in Sao Tiago; 
Joao Beniolel de Carvalho, Ltda., Caixa Postal 56, 
Praia. 

Companhia Colonial de Navegagao: agent in Sao Tiago; 
Francisco Josi da Costa, Kua Sfi da Bandeira 40 -^ 8 , 
Praia. 

Sociedade Geral do Com6rcio, Industria e Transportes: 

P.O.B. 56, Praia, Sao Tiago; agent; Joao Beniolel de 
Carvalho, Ltda. 

Sociedade de Navega^So Guin6— Cabo Verde (NAGUICAVE). 


FINANCE 

Banco de Cabo Verde: Praia, Sao Tiago; f. 1975; cap. 
loom, escudos; Gov. Dr. Corentino VirgIlio Santos; 
brs. on Sao Vicente and Sal. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Central das Cooperativas de Cabo Verde: Praia, Sao Tiago; 
central co-operative organization. 

Comissao Organizadora dos Sindicatos Caboverdeanos: 

f. 1976; central trade union committee. 

Empresa Pdblica de Abastecimento (EMPA): Praia, Sao 
Tiago; State provisioning enterprise. 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There were 1,287 kin. of roads in 1976. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

There are four airports, the principal one being at 
Espargos on Sal Island, and four airfields. There are 
plans to establish a joint airline with' Guinea-Bissau. 

Transposes A6reos de Cabo Verde (TACV): Rua da Serpa 
Pinto, Praia; f. 1955; connects Sao Vicente, Praia, 
Ilha do Sal, Sao Nicolau, Boavista, Fogo and Maio; 
also weekly services to Senegal and Guinea-Bissau; 
Gen. Man. Vasco de Oliveira e Melo; fleet: three 
BN-zA Islander, two HS-748 Avro and one Twin Otter. 

South African Airways call at Sal on-the Europe-South 
Africa route, and Aeroflot calls weekly on the Europe- 
Africa route. There are T.A.P. services twice a week to 
Lisbon and Guinea-Bissau. 


TOURISM 

Direc^ao Geral da Informa^ao: Caixa Postal 118, Praia, 
S 3 o Tiago; official tourism department. 

Secrefaria de Esfado de Comdrcio, Turismo e Artesanafo: 

Caixa Postal 105, Praia, Sao Tiago. 
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THE CENTRAL AFRICAN EMPIRE 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Central African Empire lies in the heart of equa- 
torial Africa and is bounded by Chad to the north, Sudan 
to the east, the Congo and Zaire to the south and Cameroon 
to the west. Climate is tropical with an average tempera- 
ture of 26 °c (79° f ) and heavj’- rains in the south-western 
forest areas. The national language is Sangho, but French 
is the official language. Many of the population hold 
animist beliefs, but about one-third are Christians. The 
national flag (proportions 5 by 3) consists of horizontal 
bands of blue, white, green and yellow, divided vertically 
by a red band, with a yellow star and crescent in the top 
left-hand corner. The capital is Bangui. 

Recent History 

The former territory of Oubangui-Chari, within French 
Equatorial Africa, became the Central African Republic 
on achieving self-government in December 195S. Full 
independence was attained in August i960. The leading 
figure in the campaign for self-government and the first 
President, Bartholemy Boganda, died in 1959. His. suc- 
cessor, David Dacko, led the country to independence and 
in 1962 established a one-party state under the Mottvement 
d'ivohiHon sociale dc I’Afiique noir (MES.A.N). President 
Dacko was overthrown at the end of 1965 by a militarj'- 
coup d'etat which brought to power Col. (later Marshal) 
Jean Bddel Bokassa. 

At the beginning of January 1966 Colonel Bokassa 
formed a new government, rescinded the Constitution and 
dissolved the National Assembly. Bokassa, who became 
Life President in March 1972 and Marshal of the Republic 
in May 1974. has forestalled several alleged coups. Con- 
spiracy charges led to the e.xecution in 1969 of Lt.-Col. 
Ale.xandre Banza, the Minister of Health, the arrest in 
1973 of another Minister, Auguste M’Bongo, and the 
detention in 1974 of leading trade unionists. Eight con- 
spirators were executed after an attempt on the President’s 
life in February 1976. 

In 1976 the Council of Ministers was replaced by the 
Council for the Central African Revolution, and c.x- 
President Dacko was named personal adviser to the 
President. In December 1976 the Republic was renamed 
the Central African Empire (C.A.E.) and a new Constitu- 
tion was instituted. Bokassa was proclaimed as the first 
Emperor and Dacko was named Personal Counsellor to 
the Emperor. 

During 1977 there were elaborate preparations for 
Bokassa’s coronation, which took place in December 1977 
and was estimated to have consumed a quarter of the 
country’s income and included gifts of 75 million francs 
CPA from the three largest C.A.E. diamond companies. 
Relations with the U.S.A. deteriorated during 1077 
following the imprisonment of two journalists, one 
American and one British, on charges of espionage. The 
U.S.A. recalled its ambassador for consultations in August 
1077 ■'^nd announced in December that it was phasing out 
its aid plan from 197S. 


Government 

Under the Constitution of December 1976, the C.A.E. 
is defined as a parliamentary monarchy. Executive power 
is vested in the Emperor, who rules with the assistance of 
an appointed Council of Ministers, responsible to him. 
The Constitution also provides for a National Assembly, 
whose members serve for five years and are nominated by 
the ruling party, JIES.\N. The Assembty may dismiss the 
Council of Ministers but the Emperor may dissolve the 
Assemblj'. 

Defence 

The armed forces number about 2.600 men, including 
1,400 in the paramilitaiy’ forces. Military service is com- 
pulsorj-- for adult males and for male and female civil 
servants. 

Economic Affairs 

About 90 per cent of the population is engaged in 
agriculture, which accounted for 33 per cent of gross 
domestic product in 1970. The most important cash crops 
are cotton and coffee, but subsistence farming predomi- 
nates. Industrial production is minimal. Diamonds were 
the major e.xport earner from the mid-igfios until 1973. 
Coffee became the main export commodity in 1974 and 
cotton also surpassed diamonds in 1975: a record 45,000 
metric tons of cottonseed was exported in 1977. Timber 
has recently increased in importance, and a road improve- 
ment programme should improve removals efficiency. 
Despite rising production in 1975, the future of the 
diamond industry is uncertain following the revocation of 
the Central African Diamond Prospecting Company’s 
mining licence in April 1976. A feasibility study for a state 
uranium mining company, with French and Swiss par- 
ticipation, was being undertaken in 1977. 

The C.A.E. is a member of UDEAC and lias clo.se 
economic links with France. In 1977 the C..\.E. received a 
long-term loan of U.S. $1.75 million from OPEC. 

Transport and Communications 

Bangui is about 1,450 km. from the sea but roads 
radiate cast, north and west to the Sudan, Chad and 
Cameroon respectively. There are no railways, and the 
chief artery of transport is the Oubangui river which flows 
into the Congo and thereby provides an outlet from Bangui 
to Brazzaville, from where a railway runs to the port of 
Pointc-Noirc. There is an international airport at ^fpoko, 
near Bangui, and numerous airfields allow for extensive 
internal serv'ices. 

Social Welfare 

An Employment Code guarantees a minimum wage for 
60,000 employees and provides for employment accident 
benefits. There arc 36 prcfcctorial hospitals. 36 maternity 
hospitals. loS welfare centres and 200 first aid centres. 

Education 

About half of children in the appropriate .a:;e-i:rouj> 
receive primary education. Secondary eriucation i- ver\’ 
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limited. In 1974 there were 19,320 students in secondary 
and teacher-training schools. 

Tourism 

The main tourist attractions are the waterfalls, the 
forests and many varieties of wild animals. There is excel- 
lent hunting and also opportunities for fishing. In 1974 
there were about 4,000 visitors. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (May Day), May 4th (Ascension), May 
14th (Whit Monday), August 13th (Independence Day), 
August 15th (Assumption), November ist (All Saints' 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Day), December 1st (National Day), December 25th 
(Christmas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year), April i6th (Easter 
Monday) . 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is officially in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rate 

100 centimes = I franc de la Communautd finaneiJre 
africaine (CFA). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£t sterling=442.2 francs CFA; 

U.S. $1 = 241.4 francs CFA. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 

Area: 622,984 sq. km. (240,535 sq. miles). 

Population (1971 estimate): 1,637,000, excluding refugees 
from the Sudan, numbering 28,000 in 1966. According 
to other estimates, the population in 1970 was 2,370,000. 
Capital: Bangui (an autonomous commune), population 

187.000 (1971). 

Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 45.0 per 

1.000 in 1965-70, 43.4 per 1,000 in 1970-75: death 
rate 25.1 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 22.5 per 1,000 in 
1970-75 (UN estimates). 


EMPLOYMENT 
(’000 — 1971) 


Agriculture, Forestry and Mining 
Manufacturing Industry and Construction 
Commerce, Transport and Other Services 
Administration .... 
Unemployed . . . ... 


AGRICULTURE 


LAND USE, 1975 
(’000 hectares) 


Arable Land . . . . . 

Land under Permanent Crops . 
Permanent Meadows and Pastures 
Forest Land . . . . 

Other areas (including rough grazing) 


5.840 

70 

100 

7,400 

48,888 


Total 


62,298 



475 

52 

32 

7.5 

43-5 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 



Are 

(■0 

A Harves 
00 hectar 

TED 

3S) 

Production 
(’ ooo metric tons) 

Yield 

(kg. per hectare) 


1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1974- 

1975 

1976 

Bananas i . . .' . 

Plantains . ' . 

Cassava (Manioc) . 

Cofiee ..... 

Cottonseed . .. . 

Cotton (lint) .... 

Groundnuts (in shell) . 

Maize ..... 

Millet and Sorghum . 

Oranges and Tangerines 

Rice (paddy) . ' . 

Sesame Seed . ' . 

Sweet Potatoes and Yams . 
Tobacco (leaves) 

n,a. 

• n.a. 

302 

27* 

137 

ii8 

70 

n.a. 

14 

46 

20* 

2 

n.a. 

n.a. 

286 

37* 

■151 

114 

98 . 
67 
n.a. 

13 

44 

20* 

2 

n.a. 

n.a. 

295 

30* 

152* 

117* 

97* 

67* 

n.a. 

13* 

47* 

■ 20* 

2 

68* 

57* 

898 

11 

35 

17 

42 

46 

43 

14* 

13 

13 

60 

2 

70* 

58* 

850 

14 

22* 

11 

35* 

38 

41 

I4* 

12 

12 

60 

2 

71* 

60* 

850* 

lO 

25* 

13 

36* 

38 

43 

14* 

12* 

13* 

6i* 

2* 

n.a. 

n.a. 

2,972 

389* 

259 

126 

310* 

389 

609 

n.a. 

903 

281 

3,060* 

949 

n.a. 

n.a. - 
2,972 

387* 

146* 

73 

310* 

390 

610 

n.a. 

903 

281 

3,000* 

1,000 

n.a. 

n.a. 

2,881* 

330* 

164* 

86 

392* 

642* 

n.a. 

923* 

284* 

3.040* 

1,059* 


* FAO estimate. 

Source; FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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LIVESTOCK 


(FAO estimates, 'ooo head, year ending September) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle . 

585 

600 

610 

Goats . 

550 

555 

566 

Sheep . 

72 

74 

76 

Pigs . 

60 

61 

62 

Asses . 

I 

■ I 

I 

Chickens 

1,200 

1,210 

1.243 

Ducks 

5 

5 

5 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


(FAO estimates, metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal . 

19,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Other meat 

25,000 

28,000 

30,000 

Cows’ milk 

3,000 

3,000 

3.000 

Cattle hides (fresh) . 

2,640 

2,684 

2.765 

Hen eggs 

864 

871 

S95 

Honey . 

5,000 

5.400 

5.S00 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


('ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



' 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for sleepers 


306 

574 

331 

225 

Other industrial wood 

. 

160 

165 

170 

175 

Fuel wood . . . . . 

• 

1.9S0 

2,074 

2.073 

i,Soo 

Total .... 

• 

2.446 

2,813 

■1 

2,200 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 
(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1972* 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Total (inch boxboards) . . . - • 

60 

lOI 

96 

72 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


Fishing: Total catch 20,500 metric tons of freshwater Ash (1975). 


MINING 

('000 carats) 



1973 

i 

1974 

1975 

Gem diamonds. 

341 

220 

220 

Industrial diamonds . 

I S3 

TiS 

119 


Soutee: UN, Yearbook of Industiial Statistics. 
1976: Total 286,000 carats. 
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INDUSTRY 


SELECTED PRODUCTS 




1973 

1974 

^975 > 


hectolitres 

154,000 

162,000 

132,000 

Soft Drinks . . . • • 

>* 

28,000 

32,000 

15,000 

Cotton Fabrics .... 

'000 sq. metres 

8,000 

7,000 

ii.a. 

Blankets . . . • • 

number 

97,000 

63,000 

n.a. 

Leather Footivear . . . • 

*000 pairs 

781 

732 

653 


metric tons 

1.304 

r,ioo 

n.a. 

Radio Sets . . ■ • ' ■ 

number 

12,000 

12,000 

13,000 

Motor Cycles ..... 

*» 

5,000 

4,000 

4,000 

Bicycles ..... 

>» 

6,000 

4,000 

4,000 

Electric Energy .... 

million kWh. 

51 

53 

52 


Source: United Nations, Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 


FINANCE 

100 centimes = I franc de la Communaute financifere africaine (CFA). 

Coins; I, 2, 5, lo, 25, 50 and 100 francs CFA. 

Notes; 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000 and 10,000 francs CFA. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); i franc CFA = 2 French centimes; 

£i sterling= 442.2 francs CFA; U.S. $1 = 241.4 francs CFA; 

1,000 francs CFA=;f2. 26 =$4. 14. 

Note: For details of previous changes in the exchange rate, see the chapter on Benin, Volume I. 


BUDGET 


(million francs CFA) 


Revenue 

1972* 

1973 

1974* 

Income Taxes 

1,325 

I.I 2 I 

1,850 

Other Direct Taxes 

3,023 

2,588 

2,803 

Import Duties 

2,010 

1,837 

1.950 

Export Duties 

Taxes on Sales and Turn- 

210 

50 

130 

over 

1,410 

707 

655 

other Indirect Taxes . 

2,830 

3,728 

3,928 

Income from Property . 
Contributions and Sub- 

305 

2 II 

206 

sidies 

Reimbursement of Loans 

500 

1,525 

740 

and Advances . 

41 

10 

- 

Other Receipts . 

2,151 

1,787 

3,444 

Total 

13,805 

13,564 

15,706 


* Estimates. 


Expenditure 

1972* 

1973 

1974* 

Capital Transfers . 

1.508 

1,486 

1,398 

Households 

417 

418 

373 

National Bodies 

625 

594 

632 

Foreign Bodies 

Gross Fixed Capital 

466 

.474 

393 

Formation 

1,180 

1,881 

2,897 

Goods and Services 

8,435 

8.957 

9,337 

Education-)- 

2,156 

2,233 

2,250 

Public Health 
Agriculture and 

900t 

894 

911 

Cattle Rearing 

816 

794 

803 

Interior . 

932§ 

1.030 

1,130 

Defence 

1,312 

1,616 

1,667 

Other Expenditures 

2,682 

2,899 

3,568 

Total 

13.805 

15,223 

17,200 


t Including expenditure of the Ministry of Youth and Sports, 
t Including expenditure of the Ministry of Social Afiairs. 

§ Including the expenses of the Garde R^publicaine. 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


1977 Budget: 22,000 mUlion francs CFA, of which 
expenditure. 


17,600 mUlion was for operating expenses and 4,300 million for capital 
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DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

(1971-75) 


Sources of Financing 

Million 

Francs 

CFA 

Planned Expenditure 

Million 

Francs 

CFA 

Public Sector 



Agriculture ...... 

14,827 

Domestic ..... 


28,642 

Mining ...... 

1.741 

Foreign ..... 

. 

17.891 

Manufacturing and Handicrafts 

11,486 

Private Sector 



Energy ...... 

4,698 

Domestic ..... 


1 

Transport and Communications 

13.701 

Foreign ..... 

. 

^ 12,520 

Tourism ...... 

845 

Resources to find .... 

• 

4,726 

Commerce . • . 

1,204 




Health and Social Affairs 

2,160 




Education, etc. ..... 

2.839 




Housing and Urban Affairs 

4,698 




Other ....... 

5.580 

Total .... 


63.779 

Total ..... 

63.779 


Planned Growth Rate: 9.2 per cent per annum. 

Note: The plan was not introduced until the end of 1972. 

Central Bank Reserves: U.S. $9.4 million at April 30th, 1977- 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


('000 million francs CFA at current prices) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Gross domestic product .... 

46.6 

1 

49.8 

n.a. 

1 

57.0 

57-1 


EXTERNAL TRADE* 

(million francs CFA) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Imports c.i.f. 

9.492 

9.053 

8,547 

11,496 

11,090 

14,614 

Exports f.o.b. 

8.434 

8.939 

9,929 

. 8,328 

11,622 

10,112 


♦ Excluding trade udth other countries in the Custom and Economic Union of Central .Africa; Cameroon, 
the Congo and Gabon. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(million francs CFA) 


Imports 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Machinery 

1,740 

1,830 

1.799 

Cotton textiles . 

1,285 

1.230 

928 

Motor vehicles . 

1.363 

1.830 

1,447 

Petroleum products . 

691 

29 

12 

Shoes .... 

122 

90 

69 

Paper and Paper products . 

257 

264 

258 

Clothing .... 

99 

55 

74 

Tyres .... 

72 

99 

123 


Exports 

1972 

1974 

1975 

Diamonds 

2,977 

2,257 

1,980 

Cotton .... 

1,757 

1,781 

2,349 

Coffee .... 

2,332 

3,318 

2,350 

AVood .... 

2,048 

n.a. 

n.a. 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million francs CFA) 


Imports 

1969 

1970 

1971 

France . . ■ ■ I 

5.325 1 

5.484 

5.488 

Germany, Federal Republic 

696 

741 

540 

Netherlands 

327 

293 

247 

United Kingdom 

409 

265 

265 

U.S.A 

466 ! 

1 

529 

493 


Exports 

1969 

1970 . 

1971 

Belgium/Luxembourg 

497 

1.029 

1.073 

Chad .... 

330 

457 

257 

France .... 

4,706 

4.225 

5,014 

Germany. Federal Republic 

176 

344 

382 

Israel • . . . . 

1.339 

1,265 

835 

Italy .... 

515 

250 

109 

Japan. .... 

152 

365 

27 

South Africa 

137 

48 

21 

United Kingdom 

248 

146 

230 

U.S.A. . . 

814 

20 

58 


TOURISM 



1972 

1973 

1974 

Foreign tourist arrivals 

3,200 

4.100 j 

4.077 


TRANSPORT 


ROAD TRAFFIC 
Motor vehicles in use 



1972 

1973 

1974 

Passenger Cars 

10,200 

10,900 

11,450 ■ 

Commercial Vehicles . ' 

2,700 

1 

2,900 

3,000 


Source: IRF World Road Statistics. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


(’ooo) Scheduled services* 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Kilometres flown . 

1,800 

2,000 

2,200 

Passenger-km. 

95,000 

106,000 

113,000 

Cargo ton-km. 

8,300 

10,800 

11,500 

Mail ton-km. 

500 

[ 

560 

500 


* Including one-twelfth of the traffic of Air Airique. 
Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


INLAND WATERWAYS TRAFFIC 
(metric tons) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

Freight loaded at Bangui . 
of which : 

62,308 

74,200 

62,600 

Freight from Chad 
Freight unloaded at Bangui 
of which: 

34,862 

154,225 

n.a. 

193*000 

n.a. 

160,000 

Freight for Chad 

18,592 

n.a. 

n.a. 
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COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Radio receivers (’000) 

Telephones in use (’000) 

50 

60 

65 

70 

5 

n.a. 

5 

n.a. 


Source: UN, Slalistical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 

(1974) 


! 

- ] 

Teachers 

Students 

Pre-primary. 

213 

8,496 

Primary .... 

3.137 

215,887 

Secondary: general 

345 

18,781 

vocational . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

teacher-training . 

47 

539 

Higher .... 

n.a. 

318 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Source (unless otherwise stated): Direction de la Statistique Generale et des Etudes Economiques, Bangui. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of February i6th, 1959, was modified 
five times up until 1964, and w2ls abrogated on January 4th, 
1966, when a constitutional act was adopted giving the 
President full competence to act in all affairs of state. 
The Imperial Constitution of December 4th, 1976, was 
approved by an extraordinary congress of MESAN 
(Mouvement d’evolution sociale de I'Afrique noire). It 
defines a type of parliamentar}'- monarchy, with a National 
Assembly. Emperor Bokassa may dissolve the Assembly, 
but the Assembly may dismiss the Government by a 
motion of censure. The Emperor defines the Empire’s 


policy, is supreme chief of the armed forces and chairman 
of MESAN's National Political Bureau. He also controls 
the imperial succession, is chairman of the Higher Council 
of the ^lagistrature, signs decrees adopted by the Council 
of Ministers, issues laws and may make appointments in 
the armed forces and civil service. 

The Government is responsible to the Emperor and to 
Parliament. The Supreme Court arbitrates in disputes 
between the Government and Parliament, ensures that 
laws are constitutional and that the Constitution is 
respected. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


HEAD OF STATE 

Emperor and Life President: Marshal Jea.x-B£del Bokassa. 


IMPERIAL COURT 

{September 1977) 


Personal Counsellor to His Imperial Majesty: David 
Dacko. 

Minister of State in charge of National Defence: Georges 
Bokassa. 

Minister of State and Judicial Counsellor to the Imperial 
Court: Fiddle Mandabou-Boknou. 

Minister of State, in charge of the Imperial Cabinet: 

Michel Bancue-Tandet. 

Minister of State in charge of Organization and Promotion 
of MESAN: Joaquim da Silva N'Zengue. 

Minister of State in charge of Administration of the Imperial 
Court: Augustin Dallot-Befio. 

Minister of State and High Commissioner in charge of 
Small and Medium-sized Enterprises: Jean Sebiro. 
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Minister, Judicial Counsellor to the Imperial Court: Albert 
Kouda. 

Minister: Michel Domoloma. 

Minister in charge of Motorcar Fleet of the Imperial Court: 

Jean-Jacques Saganza. 

Minister of the Imperial Court: Tnf;oDORE-BLAisE Lamine. 

Secretary of State, Director of the Imperial Press Service: 

Victor Deto Teteya. 

Secretary of State, in charge of relations with the Councii 
of Ministers: Marie-Jos^e Kossi-Maythongol. 

Secretary of State and Economic Counsellor to the Imperial 
Court: Guy Darlan. 

Secretary of State, Counsellor in charge of the Central 
African Press: Paul Matiiey. 
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Counsellor and Director-General of the Treasury: Albert 
Madiabola. 

Counsellor to the Imperial Court: Ambroise Assombele. 
Counsellor to the Imperial Court in charge of Agriculture: 

M. Badogba. 


Counsellor to the Imperial Court: Christian Linguama- 
Toleque. 

Counsellor to the Imperial Court: Climent N’gai Voueto, 
Grand Chamberlain: Louis-Pierre Gamba. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

(December 1977) 


Prime Minister, Head of Government: Ange Patasse. 
Deputy Prime Minister, in charge of the Public Treasury: 

Alphonse Koyamba. 

Second Deputy Prime Minister, in charge of National 
Education, Youth, Sports, Arts and Culture: Henri 
Maidou. 

Ministers of State 

Planning, International Co-operation and Statistics: Andr£ 
Dieudonn6 Magal^;. 

Justice, Keeper of the Seals: Antoine Grothe. 

General Secretariat of the Government: Andr6 C. Zanefe 
Touam-Bona. 

Ministers 

Trade and Industry: Marie-Christiane Gbokou. 

Foreign Affairs: Jean-Paul Gbezera-Bria. 

Social Affairs, Women’s Organization and Promotion: 

Marie- J. Zanefe Touam-Bona. 

Finance: Hughes Dobozeldi. 

Transport, Posts and Telecommunications: Jean Pierre 
Bouba. 


Civil Service, Labour and Social Security: Jean-Paul 
Mokodopo. 

Orientation, Broadcasting and Television: BARTH£L:gMY 

Yangongo. 

Agriculture, Stockbreeding, Waters and Forests, Fisheries 
and Hunting, Tourism: Jean Pierre Lebouder. 
Public Works, Equipment, Territorial Improvement: 

Guillaume Mokemat-Kenguemba. 

Public Health: Georges Pinerd. 

Interior: Joseph Potolot. 

Secretaries of State 
Tourism: Emmanuel Bongopassi. 

Energy, Mines and Geology: Rigobert Yombo. 

National Education, in charge of primary, secondary and 
technical education: Eugene Ngouagouni. 

National Education, in charge of higher education and 
scientific and technical research: David Zokoe. 

Trade and Industry: Jacob Gbeti. 

Agriculture, Stockbreeding, Waters and Forests, Hunting 
and Fishing: Theodore Bagua-Yambo. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

The 1976 Constitution provides for the establishment 
of a National Assembly, whose members serve for five 
years. All members are nominated by the ruling party, 
MESAN. 


POLITICAL PARTY 

Mouvement d’ivolution sociale de I’Afrique noire (MESAN): 

Leader Marshal Jean-B^:del Bokassa; Head of 
Secretariat Georges Yakit6. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO THE CENTRAL AFRICAN EMPIRE. 
(In Bangui unless otherwise stated) 


Belgium: Place de la Republique, B.P. 938; Ambassador: 
Henry Vandreche. 

Cameroon: B.P. 935; Ambassador: Jean Claude Ngoh. 
Canada: Yaounde, Cameroon. 

Chad: B.P. 461; Ambassador: Ahmed Mad-Toingue (also 
accred. to Cameroon and Gabon). 

China, People's Republic: Ambassador: Li Che. 

Congo: B.P. 1414: Charge d'affaires a.i.: Pascal Itoua. 
Czechoslovakia: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Denmark: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Egypt: B.P..1422; Ambassador: Waguih Safwat. 

France: blvd. du Gdndral-de-Gaulle, B.P. 934; Ambassador: 
Robert Picquet. 

Gabon: B.P. 1570; Ambassador: Augustin Chango. 
German Democratic Republic: Ambassador: (vacant). 
Germany, Federal Republic: rue Lamothe, B.P. 901; 

Charge d’affaires a.i.: Peter Hansen. 

Ghana: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Iraq: B.P. 369: Ambassador: Abdul Karim Najim. 

Italy: B.P. 1391; Charge d'affaires a.i.: Domenico Marino. 
Ivory Coast: B.P. 930; Ambassador: Jean-Marie Agnini 
Bile ^Ialan. 


Japan: B.P. 1367; Charge d’affaires a.i.: Shoji Komachi. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Charge d’affaires 
a.i.: Nam Ki Pyo. 

Korea, Republic: B.P. 841; Ambassador: Young Park. 
Lebanon: Accra, Ghana. 

Liberia: B.P. 1365: Charge d’ Affaires a.i.: Mannah M. 
Davis. 

Libya: B.P. 1732; Ambassador: Bashir Saleh Bashir. 
Mali: Brazzaville, Congo People’s Republic. 

Netherlands: Yaounde, Cameroon. 

Nigeria: B.P. 1010; Ambassador: D. D. Obunge. 

Pakistan: Yaounde, Cameroon. 

Romania: B.P. 1435; Ambassador : Nicolae Tabarca. 
Senegal: B.P. 950; Ambassador: Gen. Amadou B^lally. 
Spain: Yaounde, Cameroon. 

Sudan: B.P. 1351; Ambassador: Shazlir el Sanhouri. 
Sweden: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Switzerland: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Tunisia: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Uganda: Ambassador: Maj.-Gen. Francis N. Nyangweso. 
U.S.S.R.: B.P. 869; Ambassador: Yevgeniy Melnikov. 
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United Kingdom: Yaounde, Cameroon. Yugoslavia: B.P. 1049; Ambassador: Tiomir Stoyan’o- 

U.S.A.: Place de la Rdpublique, B.P. 924; Ambassador: vitch. 

(vacant). Zaire: B.P. 989; Ambassador; Nduki Enana II. 

Vatican: Pro-Nuncio: Mgr. Oriako Quilici. 

The Central African Empire also has diplomatic relations with Albania, Cambodia, (Kumpuchea) Greece, Hungary 
and Morocco. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Supreme Court: Bangui; the highest juridical organ. Acts 
as a Court of Cassation in civil and penal cases and as 
Court of Appeal in administrative cases; operates in 
three sections: judicial, administrative and accounts; 
President Joseph Mande-Ndjapou. 

There are a Criminal Court and 7 Civil Courts, with 
Justices of the Peace. 


RELIGION 

It is estimated that 60 per cent of the population follow 
traditional animist beliefs, 5 per cent are Muslims and 
35 per cent Christian; Roman Catholics comprise 20 per 
cent of the total population. 

Roman Catholic Missions: There are 92 parishes and 1,452 
mission stations with a personnel of 2,478. There were 
290,000 Catholics in 1976. 

Archdiocese of Bangui: B.P. 151S, Bangui; f. 1894; 28 
parishes, 56 priests; Archbishop Mgr. Joachim 
N'Dayen. 

^glisc Protestante de Bangui: Bangui. 


PRESS 

Bangui-Match: f. 1974; monthly. 

Centrafric Press: B.P. 1290, Bangui; f. 1974; organ of 
MESAN; daily. 

Journal officiel de I’empire centrafricain: f. i97i; economic 
information; fortnightly. 

Terre Africaine: f. 1974; weekly. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Agence Centrafricaine do Presse (ACAP): Bangui; f. 1974 
by the nationalization of the Bangui branch of AFP; 
Gen. Man. Victor Deto Teteva. 

TASS is the only foreign press agency represented in 
the C.A.E. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

La voix de I'Empirc centrafricain: B.P. 940. Bangui; 
f. 1958 as Kadiodiflusion Nationale Centrafricaine; 
Government station; programmes in French, English 
anti Sango languages; Dir. F. P. Zemoniako. 

There were 65,000 radio receivers in use at December 31st, 
* 973 . 

Television broadcasting began in January 1974- 


FINANCE 

BANKS 
Central Bank 

Banque des Etals de I’Afrique Centrale: Headquarters: 
B.P. 1917, Yaounde, Cameroon; B.P. 851, Bangui; 
f. 1973 as the Central Bank of issue of five African 
states; cap. 1,250m. francs CFA; Dfr.-Gen. Christian 
JouDiou; C.A.E. Man. Jean-Marie Mbioka. 


Banque Centrafircaine Arabe (BCA): Bangui; f. 1976; 
50 per cent state-owned; cap. 200m. francs CFA. . 

Banque Centrafricano-Libyenne pour Ic Commerce ex- 
terieur et les investissements: Bangui; f. 1976; cap. 
i,ooom. francs CFA. 

Banque Nationale Centrafricaine de D6p6ts: Place de la 
Republique, B.P. 801, Bangui; f. 1971; cap. 150m. 
francs CFA; Pres. A. Tcheouthchi; Dir.-Gen. M. 
Epaye. 

Caisse Centrale de Cooperation Economique: B.P. 817, 

Bangui; Dir. P. Ray.naud. 

Union Bancaire en Afrique Centrale: B.P. 839, rue de 
Brazza, Bangui; f. 1962; cap. 350m. francs CFA; res. 
35.9m. francs CFA (1974); Pres. Joseph Moutou 
Mondziaou; Dir.-Gen. D. Guillemin. 


Dei’elop.me.nt Bank 

Union Africaine et Mauricienne de Banques pour le 
veloppement: B.P. 965, Bangui; development banks 
union of eleven .African states; Pres. Rene .Amichia. 


Foreign Banks 

Banque Internationale pour I’Afrique Occidcnfalc S.A.: 

29 rue du Colisee, 7500S Paris, France; B.P. 910, 
Bangui; f. 1965; Man. in Bangui Laclabere. 


INSURANCE 

Agence Centrafricaine d’Assurances (ACA): B.P. 512, 
Bangui; f. 195O; cap. 2 million franc.s CF.A; Dir. M. Say. 
Assureurs Conseils Ccntrafricalns Faugferc ct Jutheau: 
B.P. 743, Bangui; f. 1968; cap. im. francs CFA; Dir. 
Pierre Hubert. 

Entreprisc d’Etat d’Assuranccs et de Reassurances (SIRIRI) : 

Bangui; f. 1973; cap. loom, francs CF.A; Dir. Marcel 
Diouaba. 

Socicte Jeandreau et Cie. S.A.R.L.: B.P. 140. Bangui; 

f. i960; cap. p.u. 500.000 Fr. CFA; Dir. H. Jeandreau. 
Socicte de Representation d’Assuranccs et de Reassurances 
Africaincs (SORAREF): B.P. S52, Bangui; Dir.-Gen. 
JeAN-Ch ARLES BeRKOWITZ. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Chambrc d’ Agriculture, d’£levage, des Eaux et ForSts 
Chasses et Tourisme: B.P. 850, Bangui; Pres. Maurice 
Gaudeville; Sec.-Gen. Gabriel-Bonaventure DaX- 

ANGUERE. 

Chambre des Industries et de I’Artisanat: B.P. 252, Bangui; 
Pres. Clement Ngai-Voueto; Sec.-Gen. A. Lenguen- 

DIAT. 

Chambre Nationale de Commerce: B.P. 813, Bangui; Pres. 

Jean de Dieu Dessande. 

TRADE UNION 

Union Generate des Travailleurs du Centrafrique (U.G.T.C.) : 

B.P. 877, Bangui; became the sole recognized union 
in 1964. 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

There are no railways at present but there is a long-term 
project to connect Bangui to the Trans-Cameroon railway. 

A railway is also due to be constructed from Sudan’s 
Darfur province into the C.A.E.'s Vakaga province. An 
agreement between the two Governments was signed in 
December 1971. 

ROADS 

Compagnie Nationale des Transports Routiers: B.P. 330, 
Bangui; f. 1971; Dir.-Gen. Ibrahim Tinor; state- 
controlled. 

In 1976 there were about2i, 950 km. ofroads, 6,000 km. of 
which were passable at all seasons by heavy vehicles. The 
total includes 4,350 km. of roiiles nationales, 6,300 km. of 
regional roads and 13,655 km. of rural roads. Both the total 
road length and the condition of the roads is inadequate for 
the traffic that uses the road system and very few roads 
have a tarmac surface. Seven main routes leave Bangui, and 
those that are surfaced have been toll roads since 1971. In 
1977 it was decided to spend 500 million francs CFA over 
the next four years on improving roads for the transport 
of timber. . 


Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism, University 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

Agence Centrafricaine des Communications Fluviales 
(ACCF) : B.P. 822, Bangui; f. 1969; state-owned. 

There are two navigable waterways. The first is open all 
the year, except in the dry season, and is formed by the 
Congo and Oubangui rivers; convoys of barges (of up to 
800 tons load) ply between Bangui and Brazzaville. The 
second is the river Sangha, a tributary of the Oubangui, 
on which traffic is seasonal. There are two ports, at Bangui 
and Salo, on the rivers Oubangui and Sangha respectively. 
Efforts are being made to develop the stretch of river 
upstream from Salo to increase the transportation of 
timber from this area, and Nola will be developed as a 
timber port. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There is an international airport at Bangui and several 
small airports for internal services. 

Air Centrafrique: B.P. 1432, Rue du President Boganda, 
Bangui; f. 1966 as Air Bangui, reorganized in 1971 
when the Government planned to withdraw from Air 
Afrique; e.xtensive internal services; fleet of one 
Caravelle and one DC-4; Dir.-Gen. Joseph Douaele. 

Air Afrique: B.P. 875, Bangui; the C.A.E. Government 
has a 7 per cent share in Air Afrique. 

The C.A.E. is also served by the following foreign 
airlines: Aeroflot, Air Zaire, Cameroon Airlines and UTA. 

TOURISM 

Direction G§n6rale du Tourisme: P.O.B. 655, Bangui. 

UNIVERSITY 

Jean-B6del Bokassa University de Bangui: Bangui; f. 1970: 
84 teachers, 450 students. 
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CHAD 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Chad is a landlocked state in north 
central Africa, bordered to the north by Libya, to the 
south by the Central African Empire, to the west by Niger 
and Cameroon and to the east by Sudan. The climate is hot 
and arid in the desert north but very wet (annual rainfall 
500 cm.) in the south. The official language is French, but 
Arabic and various African languages are widely spoken. 
About half the population are Muslims living in the north; 
most others follow animistic beliefs. About 5 per cent are 
Christians. The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) consists 
of vertical blue, yellow and red stripes. The capital is 
N’Djamena (formerly Fort-Lamy). 

Recent History 

Formerly a province of French Equatorial Africa, Chad 
became independent in i960 under the leadership of 
Franfois (later N’Garta) Tombalbaye and the Chad 
Progressive Party (PPT). In 1962 President Tombalbaye 
banned all opposition parties and Chad became a single- 
party state. Civil disturbances began in 1963 with riots in 
the capital and a full-scale rebellion broke out in 1965, 
concentrated mainly in the north, which had until that 
year remained under French military control. The Muslims 
of northern Chad have traditionally opposed their black 
southern compatriots who are animists or Christians. The 
banned National Liberation Front (FROLINAT) assumed 
leadership of the revolt. In 1968 Tombalbaye called in 
French military forces and with their help the rebellion 
was contained. Most of the French forces were withdrawn 
in 1971. By reaching an agreement with Libya in 1972, 
Tombalbaye deprived the rebels of their major foreign 
support. 

In 1973 several leading figures of the regime, irKluding 
the Army Chief of Staff, Gen. F 61 ix Malloum, were 
imprisoned on conspiracy charges. The PPT was replaced 
by a new political party, the Moiivement National pour la 
Revolution Culturelle et Sooiale (MNRCS), whose objective 
was a return to African authenticity and which, with the 
worsening economic situation, caused widespread disaffec- 
tion. On April 13th, 1975, Tombalbaye was killed in an 
army coup led by the Acting Chief of Staff, Gen. Mbailau 
Odingar. 

General Malloum was released from detention and 
became President at the head of a Supreme Jlilitary 
Council. In May a provisional government was formed, 
with army officers holding the key posts. The new Govern- 
ment launched appeals for national reconciliation, aimed 
at the rebel groups which still controlled large areas of 
Cliad. Some rebel leaders rallied to the regime, but 
FROLINAT remained unmoved. 

Relations with France became severely strained from 
September 1975 to March 1976, when France negotiated 
with a splinter rebel group for the release of French 
civilian hostages. In .Vpril 1976 Gen. Malloum survived an 
assassination attempt, for which several FROLIN.VT 
members were tried and sentenced to death or imprison- 
ment. A coup nffempt by disaffected members of the 


Nomad Guard w’as repulsed b}’’ palace guards in .April 1977. 
During the battle the Chief of Staff of the army, A 1 Dabio, 
was killed. In June rebels took the town of Bardai and 
claimed to be occupying 40 per cent of the northern 
province of Tibesti. 

Relations with Libya deteriorated in 1977. Libyans 
living in Chad w'ere placed under economic restrictions and 
the border w'as closed in October. In February 1978 
diplomatic relations between the two countries Avere 
suspended. Chad appealed to the West for militar\' 
assistance. The U.S.S.R. had given military aid in 1976 
but Chad had been alienated by. Soviet support for 
Libya and a lack of spare parts supplies. Chad referred 
her dispute over the Aozou strip to a special OAU com- 
mittee, but at the end of 1977 the conflict was still con- 
tinuing. 

Government 

According to the provisional constitution announced in 
August 1975, e.xecutive and legislative power is e.xercised 
by a President elected by the Supreme Military Council. 
The President presides over the Council of Ministers. The 
country is divided for administrative purposes into 13 
Prefectures. 

Defence 

Chad's army numbers about 5,000 men. There are also 
some 200 men in the air force and 6,000 men in the National 
Guard and other para-militaiy- forces. Following the co- 
operation agreement with France concluded in March 
1976, the number of French military technical advisers, 
then numbering 260, was increased. 

Economic Affairs 

Chad’s economy is essentially one of subsistence, based 
on agriculture, stock-breeding and fishing, which together 
employ 89 per cent of the working population. The only 
significant cash crop is cotton, which provides the basis for 
Chad’s major industry and some rivo-thirds of all export 
earnings. Groundnuts are grown, but not in sufficient 
quantities to meet local demand or to allow Chad’s oil- 
mills to work at full capacity. Animal resources are under- 
exploited, despite government efforts to improve cattle 
stock and the construction of modern abattoirs. Lake 
Chad and the Lagone-Chari basin are well-stocked with 
fish, producing more than 100,000 tons a year. .A project 
for irrigation using water from the Chad basin was expected 
to improve crop yields in 1977/7S. Howc\-er, crops were 
threatened b\’ the reappearance of the drought which had 
seriously affected the Sahel region in the early 1070s, 
when the rains failed in 1977. 

Industr)’ is almost entirely based on agriculture. Te.xtile 
production is the most important sector, followed by food 
and tobacco. There is little mining at present but deposits 
of petroleum and other mineral.^ ha%-c been discovered near 
Lake Chad, and a petroleum refinery was expected to .start 
production in 1978 in N’Djamena Tlierc are al.'-o hopes of 
discovering substantial deposits of uranium in tlie di.'^jmtwi 
northern territory. Chad’s foreign tr.ade is jirincipnily with 
France and shows a con-^iderable deficit. French financial 
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and technical aid is necessar}' to meet this deficit. The 
Club des Amis du Sahel gave aid for development projects 
in 1975/76 of over U.S. S23 million, and the balance 
of payments in 1976 showed a surplus of 5.500 million 
francs CFA. Gen. Malloum introduced austerity budgets 
in 1976 arid 1977, freezing salaries, in spite of price rises, 
and reducing the size of the civil service. 

Chad is a member of the French Community, the OAU, 
the Chad Basin Commission, the Niger River Commission 
and is an associate member of the FEC. 

Transport and Communications 

There are no railways in Chad. The river Chari is 
navigable from N'Djamena to Sarh in the far south. 
Roads are inadequate and only short stretches have been 
surfaced. There is an international airport at N'Djamena 
and over 40 aerodromes. 

Social Welfare 

An Employment Code guarantees a minimum wage and 
other rights for employees. There are 4 hospitals, 28 
medical centres, several hundred dispensaries and 40 
qualified doctors. 

Education 

In 1977 about 43 per cent of children of 10 years old 
attended school and only 14 per cent of the population 
were literate. A National University was opened in 1971 
with 300 students and in addition the Republic sends 
students to foreign universities. 

Tourism 

Chad provides a variety of scenery from the dense 
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forests of the south to the deserts of the north. Wild animals 
abound, especially in the two national parks .and five 
game reserves; there is excellent hunting, mainly around 
Sarh. 

Visas are not required to visit Chad by nationals of the 
following countries: Andorra, Benin, the Central African 
Empire, the Congo People's Republic, France, Gabon, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Guinea, Ivory Coast, 
Madagascar, Mali, Mauritania, Mauritius, Monaco, Niger, 
Rwanda, Senegal, Togo, Upper Volta and Zaire. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist. (Labour Day), May 4th (Ascension), 
May 15th (Whit Monday), May 25th ("Liberation of 
Africa”), August nth (Independence Daj'), August 15th 
(As.sumption), September 4th (Id ul Fitr, end of Rama- 
dan), November ist (All Saints' Day), November nth 
(Id ul Adha, Feast of the Sacrifice), November 28th (Pro- 
clamation of the Republic), December 25th (Christmas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year), February loth (Mouloud, 
Birth of the Prophet), April i6th (Easter Monday). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is officially in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rate 

100 centimes=i franc de la Communaute financiers 
africaine (CFA). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

Ii sterling=442.2 francs CFA; 

U.S. $1=241.4 francs CFA. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 



Estimated Population 
( mid-year) 

Density 

(per 

sq. km.) 


1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1976 

1.284.000 sq. km.* 

3,715,000 

3,791,000 

3 , 868 ,ooot 

3.949.000 

4.030,000 

4,116,000 

3-2 


* 495-Soo square miles. f UN estimate. 
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PREFECTURES 


Statistical Survey 



Area 
( sq. km.) 

Population 

(1972) 

Density 
( per sq. km.) 

Batha ...... 

88,800 

335,000 

3-8 

Biltine ...... 

46,850 

146,000 

3-1 

Borkou-Ennedi-Tibesti (B.E.T.)* 

600,350 

82,000 

O.I 

Chari -Baguirmi .... 

82,910 

490,000 

5-9 

Guera ...... 

58,950 

181,000 

3-1 

Kanem ...... 

114.520 

193,000 

1-7 

Lac ...... 

22,230 

131,000 

5-9 

Logone Occidental .... 

8,695 

252,000 

29.0 

Logone Oriental .... 

28,035 

280,000 

10. 0 

Mayo-Kebbi ..... 

30,105 

555,000 

18.4 

Moyen-Chari ..... 

45,180 

427,000 

9-4 

Ouadai . . . 

76,240 

352,000 

5-6 

Salamat ...... 

63,000 

95,000 

1-5 

Tandjile ...... 

18,045 

272,000 

15-1 

Total .... 

1,284,000 

3,791,000 

2.95 


* The Borkou-Ennedi-Tibesti prefecture was abolished in September 1972 and the 
three constituent sous-prefectures attached to neighbouring prefectures. 


CHIEF TOWNS 



(Population— 

-1972 estimate) 

N’Djamena (capital)* 

. 179,000 

Kelo . 

Sarh* 

• 43.700 

Bongor 

Moundou . 

. 39,600 

Doha 

Abechd 

28.100 

Pala . 

Koumra 

17,000 



16,800 

14.300 

13.300 
13,200 


♦ Fort-Lamy was renamed N'Djamena in November 1973, and Fort- 
Archambault was renamed Sarh in July 1972. 


Births and deaths: Average annual birth rate 44.5 per 1,000 in 1965-70, ^4,0 
per 1,000 in 1970-75; death rate 24.1 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 24.0 per 1,000 
in 1970-75 (UN estimates). 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(1970 — '000) 



Men 

Women 

Total 

Stock-rearing 

90 

I 

91 

Other Agriculture 

715 

267 

982 

Fishing 

12 

I 

13 

Industry 

Transport and Other 

46 

I 

1 

47 

Services . 

65 

7 

72 

Total 

928 

277 

1,205 


June 1972: Total 1,271,000 (males 979,000; females 292,000) 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE, 1975 
(’000 hectares) 


Arable and under Permanent Crops 

7,000 

Permanent Meadows and Pastures . 

45.000 

Forest Land ..... 

16,500 

Other Land 

57.420 

Inland Water ..... 

2.480 

Total Area .... 

12S.400 


Source; FAO, Production Yearbook, 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million francs CFA) 


Statistical Survey 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Import'; c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

17,216 

8,205 

17,220 

7.787 

15.476 

9,028 

18,213 

8,483 

20,859 

9.053 

28.325 

10,103 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


1 

Impokts 

1973 

1974 

1975 

« 1 
Bevcra;;cs . . . j 

373-0 

307. 8 

328.2 

Cereal Products . 

Sugar, Confectioner^’, 

851 : -7 

949-0 

S77.6 

Chocolate 

2,o.t8.,} 

2.272.. 1 

3.435-0 

Petroleum Products 

2 , 954-2 

3.247-3 

3.371-9 

Textiles, Clothing, etc. . 
Pharmaceuticals, Chemi- 

985-4 

863.2 

1.074-5 

cals 

642-7 

645-2 

652.6 

Minerals and Metals 

1,311-4 

1.355-1 

1,822.6 

Machincrj’ . 

991-7 

2,OOt).9 

3,514-6 

Transport Equipment . 

1,524-9 

2.034 - 1 

2 , 439-2 

Electrical Equipment . 

570.5 

0 1 2 . I 

76S.7 

Total (inch others) 



28,325.2 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

' 1975 

Live Cattle 

439-0 

288.2 

243-9 

Camels . 

98.8 

36.9 

4-5 

Meat 

638.0 

2,220.8 

647.1 

Fish 

47.6 

44.8 

352.6 

OiJ-cake . 

n.a. 

10.9 

116.8 

Natron . 

41 .0 

23 -8 

75-5 

Gums and Resins 

22.8 

II .0 

19.9 

Hides and Skins 

219.9 

193-7 

83.8 

Raw Cotton . 

5.380.5 

5.879-8 

6 , 937-3 

Total (inch others) . 

8,483.2 

9,052.7 

10,103.3 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


I. M PORTS 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Ht-lgium/Luxemliourg . 

592.9 

762.6 

208.8 

Camcroosi . 

725-7 

932.8 

1.364-2 

Central Atrican P.mpire. 

232.0 

2S5 . 1 

245-4 

China. Pcojile’s Republic 

254-8 

218.7 

289.1 

Congo People's Kep\iblic 

774-5 

474-9 

392-4 

irance 

7,728.8 

7.642.6 

10 , 597-2 

(.abon 

489-4 

229.4 

392.4 

("Cnnanv, 1 -eih Republic 

♦tio.o 

651 .0 

714-9 

It.aly .... 

224-7 

386.0 

1,107.8 

Netherlands 

232.9 

827.9 

2,116. 3 

Nigeria 

2,194.3 

2,562.4 

2,805.1 

Seneg.al 

616.0 

660 . 0 

594-0 

Taiwan 

418-7 

281 .6 

412.8 

I'nitt-rl Kingdom . 

255 

373.4 

1.542.0 

P.S-A. 

720.. s 

2.025.1 

1,780.7 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Cameroon . 

Central African Empire . 
Congo People’s Republic 
Denmark 

France 

G.abon 

Germany, Fed. Republic 
Libya .... 
Nigeria 

Spain .... 
United Kingdom . 

Zaire .... 

197-1 

208.4 

397-9 

44-2 

215.0 

75-3 

92.1 

129.3 

538.9 

54.6 

15.3 

I2I .9 

128.2 

180.4 
316.9 

10.9 

297.6 

64.8 

10.9 

70.5 

387.8 

68.2 

18.0 

496.5 

251.7 

174.1 

492.1 
n.a. 

683.8 
54-6 

6.2 

II. 7 
1,976. 1 
37-6 
3-9 

152-9 


Scurcf: DuUftin at Slalisligut. Sous-Direction dc la Statistique. N’Djamena. 
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CHAD 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution 


transport 

ROAD TRAFFIC CIVIL AVIATION 

Motor vehicles in use (’ooo) Scheduled services* 



1975 

Private cars ...... 

6,058 

Buses, lorries and coaches .... 

8,380 

Tractors ...... 

159 

Scooters and motorcycles .... 

701 

Total ..... 

14.598 


Source: IRF World Road Statistics. 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Kilometres flo'wn . 

2,500 

2,600 

2,900 

Passenger-km. 

108,000 

119,000 

127,000 

Cargo ton-km. 

9,100 

11,600 

12,300 

Mail ton-km. 

700 

600 

700 

i 


* Including one-twelfth of the traffic of Air Afrique. 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Touriim: There are iiS tourist hotel bedrooms in the main 
towns, and simpler accommodation in outlying places. 
3,000 tourists visited' Chad in the 1967-68 tourist 
season (Dec.-July), half of them from France. 


EDUCATION 



Schools 
(1970-71/ , 
1971-72) I 

Pupils {1970-71) 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Primary 

707 

137.059 

46,191 

183.250 

Public 

664 

129,236 

38.681 

167,917 

Private (Catholic and Protestant) . 

43 

7.823 

7.510 

15.333 

Secondary 

31 

8.536 

731 

9,267 

Public 

26 

8.157 

429 

8,586 

Private 

5 

379 

302 

681 

Technical ..... 

2 

473 

22 

495 

Total .... 

740 

146,068 

1 

46.944 

1 

193.012 


1 976-77 : Total schools 836. 


Source (unless otherwise stated) : Direction de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques, B.P. 453, 
N’Djamena. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The 1964 constitution was suspended after the coup of 
April 13th, 1975. A new provisional constitution was 
announced by the Supreme Military Council on August 
i6th, 1975. Under its terms, the nine members of the 
Supreme Military Council choose a President who acts as 
Head of State, presides over the Council of Ministers and 
exercises executive and legislative power. The members of 
the Supreme Military Council are members of the Govern- 
ment as of right. 
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CHAD 


The Government, National Assembly, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Gen. F^lix Malloitm Ngakoutou Bey-Ndi. 

SUPREME MILITARY COUNCIL 

President: Gen. F^lix Malloum Ngakoutou Bey-Ndi. 

Vice-President: Col. Mamari Djime Ngakinar. 

Gen. Mbailao Odingar Maj. Roasngar M’Baindoloumal 

Gen. Negue Djogo • Maj. Zakaria Wawa Dahab 

Lieut. -Col. Kamougue Wadal Abdelkader Capt. Gouara Lassou 

Lieut. Mahmoud Abderaman 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

(December 1977) 

President of the Council of Ministers, Minister of National 
Defence and Ex-Combatants: Gen. F^lix Malloum 
Ngakoutou Bey-Ndi. 

Minister of State: Col. Mamari Djime Ngakinar. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and Co-operation: Lieut.-Col. 

Kamougue Wadal Abdelkadar. 

Minister of the Interior and Security: Lieut.-Col. Kotiga 
Guerina. 

Minister of Justice: Lieut. Mahamoud Abderaman. 

Minister of Health, Labour and Social Affairs: Gen. Negue 
Djogo. 

Minister of Education, Culture, Youth and Sport: Capt. 

Gouara Lassou. 

Minister of Agricultural Development and Natural Disasters: 

Maj. Roasngar Mbaidoloumal. 

Minister of Civil Engineering, Mines and Geology: Maj. 

Zakaria Wawa Dahab. 

Minister of Civil Service: Gen. Doumro Ngaharo Nguen- 
abaye. 

Minister of Economy, Planning and Transport: Kerim 
Togoi. 


Minister of Finance, Construction and Plant: Madengar 
Beremadji. 


Minister of Tourism, Crafts and Natural Resources: 

Mahamat Bachar. 


Minister of Posts and Telecommunications: Idriss Ma- 
hamat Amane Abram, 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and Co-operation: 

Galmai Youssoubomi. 


Presidential Secretary of State for Information and Civic 
Re-education: Ousmane Touade, 

Secretary of State for Health, Labour and Social Affairs: 

Acyl Mahamat. 


Secretary of State for Education, Culture, Youth and Sport: 

Ahmed Issa. 


i*n- Agricultural Development and 

Natural Disasters: Allahou Taker, 

Sec^tary-General to the Government: MBAtuEMDANA 

Ngarnayal. 


Assistant Secretary-General: Abakar ZaId. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


The National Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council were both dissolved after the coup of April 13th, 


technical commissions. 




POLITICAL 

Chad’s ruling party, the MNRCS, was disbanded after 
the coup of April 1975- All other political parties remain 
prohibited but large areas of the country are controlled 
by opposition groups. FROLINAT (the National Libera- 
tion Front), led by Dr. Abba Siddick, dominates much of 
the east of Chad. It is supported by Algeria and its leaders 
live in Algiers. A breakaway group from FROLIN.AT is 
under the command of Goukouni OuedeT, son of the Derdei 


PARTIES 

The ^Ft't temporal chief of the Toubou trib 

Eastern w a Liberation Front) was active in tl 
rantd Hassan Ahmed Mouss; 

Dartv ttie ATTvil^ government. Another former oppositio 
tion of Charli Movement for the Renov: 

military cou ' '®Led by exiles in Paris, welcomed th 


Austria: Khartoum, Sudan 
Belgium: Yaounde, Cameroon. 
Canada: Y’aounde, Cameroon. 
Central African Empire: B.P. 
•Amity. 

r.hinn Pnnnio’s Republic: B.P. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIKS ACCREDITED TO CHAD 
(In N Djamena unless otherwise indicated) 

Cuba: Brazzaville. Congo People’s Republic. 
Denmark: Kinshasa. Zaire. 


461; Ambassador : Jean 
104; Ambassador : Miao 


Egypt: B.P. 1094; Ambassador: Mahmoud Hassan Salim. 

LoumSmEm' 


Gabon: Yaounde, Cameroon 
ICO 



CHAD Dtplomatic Represenlalion, Judicial System, Religion, Press, Radio, Finance 


German Democratic Republic: ave. Mobutu; Ambassador: 

ItELMUT Plett:.-ep.. 

Germany, Federal Republic: 24 rue do Marseille, B.P. S93: 
Ambassador: Pi;tei'. Metzger. 

Ghana: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Greece: Yaounde!, Cameroon. 

Guinea: ICimshasa, Zaire. 

India: Kliartoum, Sudan. 

Italy; Yaounde!, Cameroon. 

Japan: Libreville, Gabon. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Ambassador; Kim 
Borg Eun. 

Korea, Republic: Yaounde!, Cameroon. 

Lebanon ; Accra, Ghana. 

Libya: B.P. 407; Ambassador: Hamza Maheoud.* 

Mali; Brazzaville, Congo People's Republic. 

Mauritania: Tripoli, Libya. 

Morocco: Tripoli, Libya. 

Netherlands: Yaounde!, Cameroon. 

Nigeria: 35 ave. Charles de Gaulle, B.P. 752; Ambassador: 

Alhaj Mormo.si Bashir. 

Oman; Cairo, Egypt. 

Pakistan: Khartoum, Sudan. 

Saudi Arabia: B.P. 1092; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Senegal: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Spain: Tripoli, Libya. 

Sudan: rue de ITavre, B.P. 45; Ambassador: Tageldi.v 
.Mohameo Eltahik. 

Switzerland; Lagos, Nigeria. 

Syria: Khartoum, Sudan. 

Tunisia: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Turkey; Inigos, Nigeria, 

Uganda: .Accra, Ghana. 

U.8.8.R.: ave. Charles de Gaulle c.xtcnsion, B.P. S91: 

Air . lar . sadnr : Ivan I. Marchuk. 

United Kingdom: London, England. 

U.S.A.; ave. du Colonel d'Ornano, B.P. 413; Ambassador: 

William G, BRAnronn. 

Yugoslavia; Khartoum, Sudan. 

Zaire; ave. du 20 aout. B.P. 910; Am.hassador : Waku 
Yizila. 

Ch.id al'.o ha*, diplomatic rcl.ations -vvith .Alircria. Argcn- 
tin.t. C.'imboilia (Kampiichra). Cameroon, the Congo. 
l'.tliio;,i;i_ Ir.iij, Jordan, .Mexico, Romania am! K’.vaml.i- 
*in IVhruary 197.^ Chad su-ipended diplomatic relatlO!)^ 
vith Libya. 


Head oT the Muslim Community: Imam Moussa. 


Roman Catholic Church: Metropolitan Archdiocese of 
N'Djamena and three suffragan dioceses (Moundou, 
Pala, Sarh), dependent on the Sacred Congregation for 
the Evangelization of Peoples; there were 213, 
Catholics in Chad in 197O. 

Archbishop of N’Djamena: Mgr. Paul D.almais. 
B.P. 456. 


Protestant Missions: L’Entcnte Evanpeliquc, B.P. 127, 
N’Djamena; a fcllotvship of churdics and mirsion? 
Avorking in Chad; Eglise Ei'ang'ilique au Tchad, 
Assemblc'es Chretiennes. Eglise Fratcmene Luth^ri- 
enne and Eglise Evangt-lique dcs Frfcrcs. 

PRESS 

Bulletin Mensuel do Statistiques du Tchad: B.P. 453. 
N’Djamena; monthly. 

Info-Tchad: B.P. 670. N’Djamena; daily news bulletin 
issued by Chad IVcss .Agency (.ATP/; in French; circ. 
1,500. 

Informations Economiques: B.P. 4 S, N’Djamena; ••veekly; 
edited by the Chambre de Commerce, d'.Agricuhtirc et 
d’Industrie dc la Jtepublique du Tchad. 

Journal OMcicl de la Ripubllquc du Tchad; lt'D]a.mena 

Tchad et Culture: 3 iubH“h'.d by imprimerie du Tcliad; 
monthly. 

NEWS AGENCIIiS 

Agcnce Tchadienne dc Presse (ATP) : B.P. 670. N'Djamm.a 
Eo reign Bure-sue 

Agcnce Francc-Prcssc — AFP (/'/.itifc); B.P. 83. N'Pj.tmeu.-'.; 
Corresp. Pimnn LErr.Tir. 

Reuters (U.K.) is also represented in Chad, 


RADIO 

Radlodilfuslon Nafionale Tchadienne: B.P. fo:. fCP/.-unr.'-.t; 
government .tt.ition: I'ro.’rvtmme" in h'un.eh, .Ar.sbic 
.and 7 vern.acul.tr I.angu.tge'-.; there are Pmr tr.'>r.M:u*.;<-rs; 
Pir Ni'iKinruLtr.Ai- B , 

There were an e-stimated 7 .,>. 0 '>o r.vlio rer'-iverr in 1972 . 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Supreme Court w.as aleoli'.lied .after the cou;> of 
Ajud 1075. There is a Court of .Appe.al .at N'Djameu.i. .\ 
cnmin.'d court sit*, at N'Pjamen.t, S.arh. fdour.dou and 
nnd wherever cbe it is mce' ‘-.ary. am! e.ach of 
tb--.' fii>ir imigir tov. n*. b.i- a m.iri-'tr.ite-,’ ciuirt 7 here are 
(•! the In OrtoR': in;', .a jv-rm.in-nt 

* >•;;;< St.ltr- yerujity V.:'. d, c'-uv.j ;t-;i;g ei'.'.'it 

•'.'■ib '.n i; miht.aiv mi :nK-m 

RELIGION 

It ift f* th.%t *,2 Cf ' i'ri c! 

.4^ p*; rr-ni A:::!'**:*'!'*- 


FINANCE 

BANKS 
Crr.Ti-.*.:. Be;;!: 

Danque dts Etats de I'Alriquc Cer.lralt: j;- • i . 

li r loir. V.I -m ■ n, P P ; ft p -. -■ 

f S071 bmb I'i ; r ...-.tr.-: .\!r: 

t,.t' Ir.'.n ’ Ul P.r a*'-? * ui'i-tr.t’. j-'t 

t'!--'.‘, i'K: M.‘i 

Dar.qur de Dfvs!t?p:mtnt du Tehsf; P. V P;.-.- -- .' 
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Banquo Tchadienno de Crfidit et de D6p&fs: B.P. 461. 
6 rue Robert-Levy, N'Djamena; f. 1963; cap. 330m. 
francs CFA; res. 7.3m. francs CFA (Dec. 1973): 5 ^ P®r 
cent state-owned; Pres. Etienne Djiram Moyta; 
Dir.-Gen. Mahamat Farris; br. at Moundou. 

Caisse Cenirale de Co-op£ration Economique: B.P. 478, 
N’Djamena: Dir. M. Vizzavona. 

Foreign Banks 

Banque Internationale pour I’Afrique Occidentale: 9 av«. 
de Messine, 75360 Paris; B.P. 87, N’Djamena, and B.P. 
240, Sarh; Dir. (N’Djamena) J. Derives. 

Banque Internationale pour le Commerce et I’industrie du 
Tchad (BICIT) : B.P. 38, N’Djamena; branch of the 
international consortium, SFOM; 40 per cent state- 
owned, 29.4 per cent owned by the Banque Nationale 
de Paris; Dir.-Gen. Famine Hisseine. 

Banque Tchado-Arabe Libyenne pour le Commerce Ex- 
t^rieur et le Dfeveloppement (BATAL): B.P. 104, 
N’Djamena; f. 1973; cap. 250m. francs CFA; owned by 
Libyan Arab Foreign Bank (51 per cent) and the State 
(49 per cent): activities in Chad suspended July 1977 
along witb Iroesing oi l.ihysn scconnts bn Chadian 
banks; Pres. Mbongo Tallot; Dir. Mohamed Ouer- 

FELLI. 

BANKERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Association Professionelle des Banqucs au Tchad: N’Dja- 
mena. 

Conscil National de Credit: N’Djamena; f. 1965 to create a 
national credit policy and to organize the banking 
profession. 

INSURANCE 

Assureurs Conseils Tchadiens Faugiro et Jutheau et Cie: 

B.P. 120, N’Djamena; Dir. J.-C. Meunier. 

8ocl6t6 de Representation d’Assurances et do Reassurances 
Africaines (SORARAF): B.P. 481, N’Djamena; Dif, 
Mme. Fournier. 

About a dozen leading French inourance companies ate 
represented in N’Djamena. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Chambre de Commerce, d’Agriculture et dTndustrie de la 
R6publique du Tchad: B.P. 458, N’Djamena; f. 1938; 
Pres. Madjadoum Kolingar; Sec. -Gen. Tarda NadjjI 

TOIDE. 

Chambre de Commerce de Sarh: Sarh. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Caisse Centrale de Cooperation Economique: no me de 

rUniversite, Paris 70; B.P. 478, N’Djamena; Dir. 
Raymond Louis- Joseph. 

Mission Fransaise de Cooperation: B.P. 898, N’Djamenq; 
French technical mission; Head of Mission Henri 
Duret. 

Office National de oeveloppement Rural (ONDR); B.P. 

896, N’Djamena; Pres. Dir.-Gen. Hidini Wardougou. 
Societe Hoteliere du Tchad (SHT): c/o BDT, P.B. 19, 
N’Djamena; Pres. Pircolossou; Dir.-Gen. Elgoni. 

Societe pour le oeveloppement de la Region du Lac 

(SODELAC): B.P. 782, N’Djamena; f. 1968; Pre%. 
Dir.-Gen. Kamougou£ Guidingar. 

Societe Tchadienne d’lnvestissement (STI): B.P. 900 
M'ninmena; cap. 350 million francs CFA; Pres. Dir.l 
Dorou.m Kodio. 


TRADE 

Societe Nationale de Commercialisation du Tchad (SONA- 
COT): B.P. 630, N’Djamena; f. 1965; 66 per cent 
state-owned; national marketing, distribution and 
import-export company; Dir.-Gen. Malroule. 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

In 1962 Chad signed an agreement with Cameroon to 
extend the Trans-Cameroon railway from N’Gaounddrd 
to Sarh, a distance of 500 km. Although the Trans- 
Cameroon reached N’Gaoundere in 1974, the proposed ex- 
tension into Chad has been postponed indefinitely. Other 
possibilities are being explored of extending Sudanese and 
Nigerian lines into Chad. 

ROADS 

Cooperative des Transporiateurs Tchadiens (COPOR- 
TCHAD): B.P. 336, N’Djamena; road haulage; Pres. 
Ahmed Douga. 

In 1976 there were 30,725 km. of roads, of which 4,628 
Ian. wore national roads and 3,312 km. were secondary 
roads. There are also some 20,000 km. of tracks suitable for 
motor traffic during the dry season from October to July. 
A 4,840 km. motor track leads from Rouiba, in Algeria, to 
Chad. There are projects for road links between N’Djamena 
and Tripoli, and between Moundou and N'Gaounddrd. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

There is a certain amount of traffic on the Chari and 
Logone rivers which meet just south of N’Djamena, Both 
routes, from Sarh to N’Djamena on the Chari and from 
Bongor and Moundou to N’Djamena on the Logone, are 
open only during the wet season, August-December, and 
provide a convenient alternative when roads become 
impassable. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The international airport at N’Djamena has been in use 
since 1967, and there are over 40 smaller aerodromes. 
Compagnie Nationale Air-Tchad: B.P. 168, 27 ave. Charles 
de Gaulle, N’Djamena; f. 1966; Government majority 
holding with 34 per cent UTA interest; regular pas- 
senger, freight and charter services within Chad and 
international charters; Pres. Michel N'Gangbet; Dir.- 
Gen. Sabit Aziz; fleet of one DC-4, two DC-3, one 
Baron. 

Chad is also served by the following foreign airlines: 
Aeroflot, Cameroon Air Lines, Air Afrique, Air Zaire, 
Sudan Airways and UTA. 

TOURISM 

Ministfere du Tourismo et de I’Artisanat: B.P. 748, N’Dja- 
mena; f. 1962; Dir. (vacant); also at B.P. 62, Sarh. 

Agence Tchadienne de Voyages: Tchad-Tourisme, B.P. 
894. N’Djamena; Pres. A. N’Gakoutou. 

POWER 

Socidtd Tchadienne d’Energie Electrique: B.P. 44, N’Dja- 
mena; f. 1968; cap. 238 million francs CFA; production 
and distribution of electricity and water; Dir. M. 
Bitangui. 

UNIVERSITY 

Universitd du Tchas & N’Djamena: B.P. 1117, N’Djamena; 
65 teachers, 800 students. 
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CHILE 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

Chile is a long, narrow country stretching for 4,480 km. 
along the Pacific coast of South America from Peru and 
Bolivia in the north to Cape Horn in the far south. It is 
separated from Argentina to the east by the high Andes 
mountains. Both the mountains and the cold Humboldt 
Current influence the climate; between Arica in the north 
and Punta Arenas in the extreme south, some 4,000 km., 
the average maximum temperature varies by no more than 
I3°c. The language is Spanish. There is no state religion 
but Roman Catholics represent over 85 per cent of the 
population. The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) is 
divided horizontally, the lower half red, the upper half 
with a white star on a blue square at the hoist and the 
remainder white. The capital is Santiago. 

Recent History 

In September 1970 Dr. Salvador Allende Gossens, the 
Marxist candidate of Unidad Popular, a coalition of five 
left-wing parties including the Communist Party, was 
elected to succeed Eduardo Frei as President. He promised 
to transform Chilean society by constitutional means and 
among proposed measures were a nationalization pro- 
gramme of government control over foreign trade. The 
Government failed to obtain a Congressional majority in 
the elections of March 1973 and was confronted with a 
deteriorating economic situation as well as an intensifica- 
tion of violent opposition to its policies. Accelerated 
inflation led to food shortages and there were repeated 
clashes between pro- and anti-Government activists. The 
armed forces finally intervened in September 1973 because 
of the increasingly anarchic situation and economic break- 
down. President Allende died during the coup. 

Congress was dissolved, all political activity banned and 
strict censorship introduced. The military junta dedicated 
itself to the eradication of Marxism and the reconstruction 
of Chile, and its leader, Gen. Augusto Pinochet Ugarte, 
became Supreme Chief of State in June and President in 
December 1974. The junta has been widely criticized 
abroad for its repressive policies and violations of human 
rights. Throughout 1976 and early 1977 the junta made 
efforts to improve its image abroad but in late 1977 it 
again arrested and exiled leading trade unionists and 
human rights activists. In November 1977 the first strike 
since the coup took place at the El Teniente copper mine, 
and anti-government demonstrations and protests were 
becoming more widespread. The banned Christian Demo- 
crats were calling for the restoration of true democracy. 
Following a UN General Assembly resolution in December 
1977 condemning the Government for violating human 
rights, Gen. Pinochet called a referendum in January 1978 
to endorse the regime’s policies. In an 88 per cent poll, 
despite calls to vote against the Government by the 
Church and banned left-wing parties, 79.6 per cent voted 
in favour of the President "in his defence of Chile in the 
face of international aggression”. 

In September 1976 three constitutional acts were 
promulgated with the aim of creating an "authoritarian 


democracy”. All political parties were banned in early 
1977 when the state of siege, in operation since 1973, was 
extended and broadened to provide for censorship of mail 
and new restrictions on the press. In mid-1977 President 
Pinochet announced that there would be partial return to 
civilian rule in the 1980s and that a legislative body 
would be established in 1985, but he later said that there 
would- be no elections for ten years. 

Government 

Chile is a republic, divided into 12 regions and a metro- 
politan area. Since the coup in September 1973 the country 
has been under military rule. The bicameral National 
Congress (a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies) was dis- 
solved and constitutional rule suspended. Constitutional 
and legislative powers are exercised by the Government 
Junta and executive and administrative powers are vested 
in the President. In January 1976 an 18-member con- 
sultative Council of State was' established and a new 
constitution, to be submitted to referendum in 1980, W'as 
being prepared in 1977. 

Defence 

Military service is compulsory for one year at ig years 
of age. In 1977 the army had a strength of 50,000, the air 
force 11,000 and the navy 24,000. Para-military security 
forces number about 30,000. Defence expenditure for 1977 
amounted to 10,930 million pesos. 

Economic Affairs 

About a quarter of the population lives on the land, 
particularly in the fertile central region. Although the 
country has great agricultural potential, inefficient use 
of land resources has made it necessary to import a large 
amount of food. Major crops include wheat, sugar beet, 
potatoes and maize, and the wine industry is growing 
rapidly. 

Chile is one of the world’s largest producers and expor- 
ters of copper. Its total reserves are estimated to represent 
25 per cent of the world’s known reserves and are con- 
centrated in the Chuquicamata and El Teniente mines. 
In 1974 it benefited from the dramatic rise in world copper 
prices but subsequent falls led to a 15 per cent export 
cutback in 1975. Prices rose again in 1976 and copper 
earned U.S. 81,246 mUlion in foreign exchange. In order 
to reduce the economy’s vulnerability to world copper 
price fluctuations, recent government policy has been one 
of diversification. Copper accounted for only 59 per cent 
of exports by value in 1976, compared with 80 per cent in 
1973. Fruit and forest products are growing in importance 
and the Government is to promote the dairy industry. 
Chile produces only a third of its petroleum needs so the 
Government has intensified exploration, especially in the 
Magellan Straits, by national and foreign companies. 

In 1973 the junta inherited an economy with high 
inflation, low reserves and investment had a declining 
G.D.P. The Allende Government had introduced wide- 
ranging state control but the Pinochet Government is 
establishing a market-oriented economy: 439 out of the 
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494 firms controlled by the state in 1973 have been sold 
back to the private sector, thus helping to reorganize 
public finances and control the traditional . treasury 
deficits. The junta’s policies had unequal results' in 1974 
and its austerity measures resulted in a recession in 1975. 
However, revenues increased and the Government was 
able to introduce measures to reactivate the economy and 
stimulate domestic demand. In 1976 the G.D.P. grew by 
5 per cent overall, industrial production rose by 12.2 per 
cent, although agricultural output fell because of in- 
sufficient use of fertilizers, adverse weather conditions and 
pest damage. Unemployment fell from 18 per cent in 1975 
to 13.6 per cent in December 1976 and inflation from 
340.7 per cent in 1975 to 174.3 per cent in 1976. The 
balance of payments position improved and there was a 
trade surplus of $439 million, compared with a deficit of 
$278 million in 1975. 

In 1977 the Government announced further measures to 
reactivate the economy including a 10 per cent revaluation 
of the peso, with gradual devaluations thereafter. To 
achieve the average 6.6 per cent growth rate envisaged in 
the 1976-81 Development Plan, which lays emphasis on 
import substitution, transport, mining, petrochemicals, 
cattle farming and forestry, annual investment must 
double. Therefore the Government is actively seeking 
foreign investment and has introduced a new foreign in- 
vestment law in which there is no limit on profit and 
capital remittances. Important new projects established 
as a result include the proposal to mine the Quebrada 
Blanca copper deposits by an American consortium. The 
estimated output will be 100,000 tons of refined copper 
each year. 

In the first half of 1977 industrial production rose by 
11.2 per cent during the year ending September 1977 
inflation was 73.4 per cent, compared with 195 per cent 
over the previous year. In late 1976 the World Bank 
authorized a loan of $60 million, and a loan of 5125 
million over three years was agreed with a consortium of 
North American banks in 1977. 

Chile is a member of the OAS, LAFTA and SELA (Latin 
American Economic System). In 1969 it formed the 
Andean Group with five other countries, but withdrew in 
October 1976, unable to accept the extent of the Group’s 
proposed restrictions on the export of profits by foreign- 
onmed corporations. 

Transport and Communications 

The difficult topography of Chile, including mountains, 
forest and desert, make communications a formidable 
problem. The traditional means of communication is the 
sea. The chief ports are Valparaiso, Talcahuano, Anto- 
fagasta, San Antonio and Punta Arenas. In 1976 there 
were about 10,000 km. of railways and 75,197 km. of roads, 
of which 9,992 km. were paved. There are international air- 
ports at Pudahuel outside Santiago, Arica, Antofagasta, 
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Puerto Montt and Punta Arenas. Plans are going ahead to 
extend the provincial airport network. 

Social Welfare 

Employees, including agricultural workers, receive bene- 
fits for sickness, unemployment and retirement and there 
are dependents’ allowances. There is a National Health 
Service which was established in 1952. Government 
spending, on health in 1975 was only 55 per cent in real 
terms of that, in 1972 resulting in an increase in health 
problems including malnutrition. 

Education 

Education is compulsory between the ages of six and 
fourteen. Primary education is free. Over 90 per cent of the 
population are literate (95 per cent in the towns). Primary 
school education has been extended from six to eight 
years and new academic and technical syllabuses have 
been drawn up for the secondary school course. There are 
eight universities with over 100,000 students. Government 
spending on education fell by 41 per cent between 1972 
and 1975. 

Tourism 

Chile has a wide variety of attractions for the tourist, 
including fine beaches, ski resorts in the Andes, lakes and 
rivers. There are many opportunities for hunting and 
fishing in the southern archipelago, where there are plans 
to make an integrated tourist area with Argentine, requir- 
ing investment of $120 million. In 1976 235,371 tourists 
visited Chile. 

Visas are required by nationals of Guyana, Haiti, 
Kuwait, Suriname and African and Communist countries. 

Sport 

Football, skiing, horse racing, fishing and basketball are 
the most popular sports. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 21st (Navy Day), 
August 15th (Assumption), September i8th (Independence 
Day), September 19th (Army Day), October 12th (Dis- 
covery of America), November ist (All Saints’ Day), 
December 8th (Immaculate Conception), December 25th 
(Christmas Day). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), April 
(Good Friday and Easter Saturday). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is officially in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rato 

100 centavos = I Chilean peso. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

sterling= 5 o. 27 pesos; 

U.S. $1=27.45 pesos. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

- ^ 

Population’ (Mid- 

■year Estimates) 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

756,626 sq. km.* 

9,722,341 

i 

9,899,231 

10,076,123 j 

10,253,014 

10,454,387 j 

10,655,800 

1 


* 292,135 square miles. 


PROVINCES 



■ ■ 

Area 
( sq. km.) 

POPULA- 

TIONf 

Capital 

Aconcagua 

9.873 

185.776 

San Felipe 

Antofagasta . 

125,306 

292,787 

Antofagasta 

Arauco . 

5.240 

107,060 

Lebu 

Atacama 

78,268 

183,204 

Copiapo 

Ays6n . 

103,584 

58.731 

Puerto Aysdn 

Bfo-Bfo . 

11.135 

217,463 

Los Angeles 

Cantfn . 

18,377 

466,777 

Temuco 

Chilo6 . 

26.695 

120,079 

Ancud 

Colchagua 

8.327 

185,043 

San Fernando 

Concepcidn 

5.681 

751,024 

Concepcidn 

Coquimbo 

39,647 

390,979 

La Serena 

Curic6 . 

5,266 

126,985 

Curic6 



Area 
( sq. km.) 

Popula- 
tion f 

Capital 

Linares . 

9,414 

212,398 

Linares 

Llanquihue 

18,205 

233,352 

Puerto Montt 

Magallanes* . 

132,033 

103,705 

Punta Arenas 

MaUeco . 

14,095 

187,596 

Angol 

Maule 

5,697 

89,666 

Cauquenes 

Nuble 

13,951 

350,708 

Chilldn 

O’Higgins 

7,105 

351,475 

Rancagua 

Osomo . 

9,236 

181,400 

Osomo 

Santiago 

17,686 

4,000,799 

Santiago 

Talca 

10,141 

262,696 

Talca 

Tarapacd 

58,073 

215,611 

Iquique 

Valdivia. 

18,473 

307,069 

Valdivia 

Valparaiso 

5,118 

872,004 

Valparaiso 


of 


• Excluding Chilean Antarctic Territory. t 1976 estimates. 

In 1974 Chile initiated an administrative reform establishing 12 regions and a metropolitan area to replace the old system 
25 provinces. The 12 regions are to be sub-divided into 40 new provinces. 


Santiago (capital) 
Valparaiso . 

Vina del Mar 
Talcahuano 


3,186,000 

248,972 

229,020 

183.591 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


(population 

Concepcion 

Antofagasta 

Tenuco 

Talca 


at June 30th, 1975) 

• 169,570 

. . 149,720 

. 138,430 

115,130 


Arica 

Rancagua . 
Chilian 


112,300 

108,010 

102,210 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS* 



Live BiRXHsf 
. 

MarriagesJ 

Deaths 



Rate 


Rate 


Rate 


Number 

(per 

’000) 

Number 

(per 

000) 

Number 

(per 

’000) 

1967 

285,103 

n,a. 

65,199 

7-1 

86,840 

9-5 

1968 

273,254 

n,a. 

65,375 

7.0 

84,433 

9.0 

1969 

262,952 

n.a. 

66,893 

7.0 

84,336 

8.8 

1970 

261,986 

27.0 

71,631 

7-3 

83,014 

8.5 

1971 

272,195 

27.6 

84,747 

8.6 

83,456 

8.5 

1972 

256,097 

26.3 

n.a. 

8.8 

87,429 

9.0 


* Rates are computed on the basis of unrevised population estimates, 
t Beginning in 1968, figures exclude adjustment for underenumera- 
tion, estimated at 5 per cent each year since 1952. 

J Data are tabulated by year of registration rather than by year of 
occurrence. 

1976 : Registered number of births 255,907 (Rate per '000: 25.0); 
Registered number of deaths 74,182 (Rate per '000: 7.2). 
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economically active population* 
(April ist, 1971) 


Statistical Surety 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, Forestry, Hunting and Fishing 

556.500 

18,100 

574,600 

Mining and Quarrjing 

56,900 

1,700 

58,600 

Manufacturing ...... 

517,700 

175,000 

692,700 

Construction ...... 

244,700 

1,700 

246,400 

Electricity, Gas, Water and Sanitary Services . 

14,900 

400 

15,400 

Commerce ....... 

267,700 

139,100 

406,800 

Transport, Storage and Communication . 

245,600 

r 1,700 

257.200 

Services ....... 

285,500 

408,400 

694,000 

Others ........ 

3.900 

300 

4,200 

Total 

2,193.400 

756,500 

2,949,900 


* Excluding persons seeking work for the first time, numbering 30,800 (inales 14,700, females 16,100). 

Source: ILO, Year Book oj Labour Statistics. 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 


1973 


Wheat .... 

534 

Barley .... 

64 

Oats .... 

76 

Rye .... 

6 

Maize .... 

86 

Dry beans 

68 

Lentils .... 

16 

Potatoes 

67 

Rice .... 

19 

Sunflower seed 

12 

Sugar beet 

23 

Rapeseed 

31 

Tomatoes* 

6 

Water melons* 

6 

Melons* 

6 

Grapes* 

125 


Area Sown 

('000 hectares) 

Production (’000 metric tons) 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

591 

686 

698 

747 

939 

1,002 . 

850 

80 

66 

56 

107 

150 

121 

78 

97 

94 

65 

109 

150 

131 , 

77 

II 

9 

12 

8 

15 

12 

11 

107 

92 

107 

294 

366 

329 

273 

74 

68 

81 

65 

75 

74 

870 

20 

21 

26 

JO 

13 

12 

16 

93 

72 

95 

624 

1,012 

738 

726 

14 

23 

29 

55 

34 

76 

.95 

8 

13 

22 

13 

10 

18 

16 

27 

42 

64 

856 

1.025 

1.617 

2,067 

25 

45 

60 

40 

35 

61 

. 64 

7 

/L 

6 

6 

200 

160 

149 

159 

0 

7 

7 

150 

155 

157 

159 

6 

6 

6 

160 

165 

166 

168 

125 

125 

129 

953 

845 

870 

880 


• FAO estimates. 


Source; FAO Production Yearbook. 


livestock 

(’000 head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Horses* . 

450 

450 

450 

Cattle 

3.457 

3,606 

3,336 

Pigs 

866 

701 

892 

Sheep 

5.543 

5.644 

5.607 

Go.ntsf . 

S35 

800 

800 


* FAO estimate. f Unofficial figure. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS* 
(’000 cubic metres) 


1 

1973 

1974 j 

1975 

Coniferous 

Broadleaved 

3.719 

1. 193 

4,266 

950 

4,221 

957 

Total 

4.912 

5.216 

5.178 


•Industrial roundwood only, excluding fuel wood 
(estimated at 3,000,000 cubic metres per year). 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 
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SEA FISHING* 

(’ooo metric tons) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Pacific silver hake (Chilean hake) . 

88.3 

66.0 

66.9 

46-5 

43-1 

Chilean jack mackerel .... 

112.0 

158.4 

87.0 

121.6 

194.4 

Chilean pilchard (sardine) 

68.1 

174-7 . 

131-7 

187-5 

398.8 

Anchoveta (Peruvian anchovy) 

782.9 

960.9 

367-9 

191.8 

383-4 

Other marine fishes .... 

31.0 

23-3 

36.8 

34-0 

28.2 

Total Fish 

1,082.3 

1.383-3 

690.3 

581.4 

. 1,047.8 

Crustaceans 

53-7 

49-5 

46.7 

37-3 

37-2 

MoUuscs ....... 

38.0 

41-3 

47-2 

40.2 

. 38.8 

Other aquatic animalsf 

7-4 

7-2 

7-6 

5-3 . 

4.4 

Total CATcnf , . , 

1,181.4 

1,481.3 

791.8 

664.2 

1,128.2 


♦ Including quantities landed by foreign fishing craft in Chilean ports. 

f Excluding whales, recorded by number rather than by weight. The number of whales caught by Chilean vessels in 
the Antarctic summer season, was; 253 in 1970/71; 352 in 1971/72; 246 in 1972/73; 164 in 1973/74; 106 in 1974/75. 

, Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 



. 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Coal 

'ooo metric tons 

1,626 


1.390 

1.520 

1.515 

Gold 

kilogrammes 

1,996 

2,942 

3.226 

3.708 

3.997 

Iodine 

metric tons 

2,622 

2,127 

2,211 

9.416 

2.273 

1.962 

Iron ore . 

'ooo metric tons 

11,228 

8,640 

10,297 

11,007 

Nitrates . 

ti it ti 

cubic metres 

829 

707 

697 

739 

727 

Petroleum . 

2,048,119 

1.991.496 

1,817,022 

1.598.562 

1,422,295 

Silver 

kilogrammes 

84,897 

145.856 

156.732 

207.558 

193,960 


COPPER PRODUCTION 
(metric tons) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Copper metal* . 

534.964 

542,466 

514,000 

630,837 

625,502 

Minerals, concentrates, pre- 
cipitates, etc. 

182,368 

183.254 

229,204 

273.675 

205,506 

Total . 

717.332 

725,720 

743.204 

1 

904,512 

1 

831,008 

1 


* Blister, fire refined and electrolytic copper. 


INDUSTRY 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sugar .... 

'ooo tons 

324 

284 

302 

351 

Cement .... 


1,408 

1,372 

1,423 

1,026 

Liquid cast iron 

*! ft 

486 

458 

516 

417 

Steel ingots 


580 

508 

596 

458 

Beer .... 

million litres 

229 

206 

105 

83 

Parafiin .... 


751 

728 

640 

514 

Diesel oil . 


829 

883 

1,045 

980 

Fuel oil . 


1, 61 1 

1,547 

1,721 

1,224 

Tyres .... 

'ooo units 

805 

766 

730 

I6I 

Cigarettes .... 

million units 

8,515 

8,868 

9,401 

8,149 

Matches .... 

’ooo boxes 

413 

409 

405 

332 

Glass sheets 

'ooo sq. metres 

2,355 

3.426 

3,185 

1,539 
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FINANCE 

100 centavos=i Chilean peso. 

Coins: i, 5, 10 and 50 centavos; i peso. 

Notes: i, 5, 10, 50 and 100 pesos. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterlings 50.27 pesos; U.S. $1=27.45 pesos. 
1,000 Chilean pesos=;£i9.89=$36.43. 


Nole; The new Chilean peso was introduced in September 1975. replacing the escudo at the rate of i peso= 1,000 escudos. The 
Chilean escudo bad been introduced in Januarj' i960, replacing the old peso at the rate of i escudo=i,ooo pesos. In October 
1953 the basic exchange rate was altered from U.S. $1=31 pesos to $i = iio pesos. However, a system of multiple exchange 
rates was in force until April 1956 and thereafter the free rate, which applied to external trade, fluctuated considerably, 
reaching 1,120 old pesos per U.S. doUar by the end of 1958. At the end of 1959 the rate was $1 = 1,053 pesos, so the Initial 
value of the escudo wms 95 U.S. cents ($1 = 1.05 escudos). Chile’s currency, however, continued to depreciate. After mid-1970 
the principal rate of exchange for overseas trade transactions fluctuated as follows: U.S, $i = 12.225 escudos from July 1970 
to December 1971: $1 = 15.80 escudos from December 1971 to August 1972; $1=25.00 escudos from August 1972 to Septem- 
ber 1973. In terms of sterling, the principal trading rate was =29.34 escudos from July 1970 to August 1971; and £1= 
41.17 escudos from December 1971 to June 1972. A number of other exchange rates were in force for specific transactions, 
e.g. imports of non-essential goods, and for non-trade purposes such as tourism. For converting the value of foreign trade 
the average rates of escudos per U.S. dollar were: 6.9 in 1968; 8.6 in 1969; ii. 3 in 1970; 12.2 in 1971; and 20.8 in 1972. For 
July-September 1973 the average rate was $1=42.0 escudos. On October' ist, 1973, the new military junta introduced a 
two-tier system wth a single trading rate of $1 = 280 escudos, representing a 91 percent devaluation from the previous basic 
rate. By the end of 1973 the rate was $i =360 escudos. The average rates (escudos per U.S. dollar) were 71.6 in 1973 and 593 
in 1974. Many more devaluations subsequently occurred until by September 1975 the exchange rate was $i =6,400 escudos. 
The initial rate for the new currency was thus $1 = 6.40 pesos. The average e.xchange rate (new pesos per U.S. $) was: 5.19 
in 1975: 13.34 in 1976- Some figures in this Statistical Survey are still e.xpressed in terms of escudos. 


BUDGET 


(million escudos) 


Revenue 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Taxes on income ...... 

Taxes on wealth ...... 

ImpKjrt duties ...... 

Other indirect taxes ..... 

Other receipts ...... 

Total ..... 

6,865.9 

798.5 
2,047.6 
8,604 ■ 8 

992.4 

6.571-3 

1,282.4 

2.336.1 
12,466.4 

1.268.2 

8.441-7 

1.605.9 

3.776.3 

22,321.4 

2,229.8 

53.871-0 

5.939-0 

12,254.0 

112,327.0 

13.787-0 

19.309-2 

23.924.4 

38,375-1 , 

198,178.0 


Expenditure 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Public debt service ..... 

Transfer payments ..... 

Subsidies ....... 

Current expenditure on goods and services 
Direct investment ..... 

Indirect investment . ' . 

1.983.2 
6,842 . 7 

906.0 

7.068.2 

2,495-4 

2,895-9 

2.511.6 
13,458.5 

1.806.6 

10,514-9 

3.065.3 

5.099.7 

1.582.3 

26,158.7 

3,509.2 

20,775.6 

6,406.6 

6,518.1 

9,424.0 

126,157.0 

14.642.0 

82.678.0 

31.284.0 

41.163.0 

Total ..... 

of which: 

Defence ...... 

Education ...... 

Health and labour .... 

22,191.4 

2.404.7 

3.841.8 

1.693-4 

36,456.6 

2,951-2 

6,140.2 

2,858.0 

64,950.5 

6.314.2 

12,783.9 

6.361.3 

305,348.0 

45,230-0 

47.597-0 

30,075-0 


Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook. 


1977 Budget Estimate: Expenditure 102,389 mUlion pesos; Revenue 98,166 million pesos. 

1978 Budget Estimate: Expenditure 82,863 million pesos; Revenue 81,694 mUlion pesos. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
Santiago 


■ (December 1969=100)- 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Food ...... 

128.12 

158.63 

341.45 

1,627.03 

Housing ..... 

119.41 

138-99 

177.33 

562.22 

Clothing ..... 

116.45 

146.73 

233.24 

1,251.03 

Miscellaneous ..... 

127.63 

143.53 

230.79 

1,001.86 

All Items ..... 

124.35 

149.29 

265.46 

1,202.05 


Index for all items (1970=100): 120 in 1971; 213 in 1972; 967 in 1973; 5,846 in 1974: 27,752 in 1975: 
86,565 in 1976; 181,820 in September 1977. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(U.S. $ milHon) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Imports c.i.f. . 

743-6 

907.1 

930.8 

980.0 

941 . 1 

1,097.8 

1,911 .0 

i:,8ii .0 

Exports f.o.b. 

935-9 

1.075-4 

1,248.5 

962.2 

855.4 

1.230.5 

2,480.4 

1,661.3 


COMMODITIES 
(U.S. $’000) 


Imports 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Livestock and Animal Products 

52.513 

104,221 

60,222 

109,026 

Vegetable Products ..... 

70,286 

72,269 

127,686 

380,816 

Animal and Vegetable Fats .... 
Manufactured Foodstuffs, Beverages and To- 

25,726 

22,593 

23.785 

52,396 

bacco ....... 

26,956 

21,464 

75.550 

90,789 

Mineral Products. ..... 

100,740 

96,180 

92,226 

297,351 

Chemicals ....... 

97,208 

106,450 

133.539 

213,042 

Synthetic Plastics, Rubber .... 

35.859 

29,266 

37.601 

46,729 

Skins and Leather Goods .... 

7.487 

15.731 

8.535 

8,456 

Wood, Cork and Bzisket Products . 

1.936 

1.893 

1,620 

2.730 

Paper and Paper-making Materials 

22,771 

17.914 

21,065 

20,917 

Textiles ....... 

59.156 

61,539 

58,707 

73,140 

Plaster, Cement, Ceramics and Glass 

13.996 

12,103 

8,774 

16,254 

Metals and Metal Goods .... 

67.156 

65.215 

69,185 

126,693 

Technical and Electrical Equipment 

253.554 

174.075 

208,230 

288,507 

Transport Equipment ..... 

104.333 

109,989 

141,866 

143,281 

Optical and Precision Instruments 

19.833 

16,831 

17,929 

28,142 


Exports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Food and Live Animals 



47.367 

42,497 

97,328 

Fruit and Vegetables 



18,192 

21,549 

45,415 

Meat and Fish Meal Fodder 



18,004 

13,600 

35,231 

Chemical Wood Pulp . 



17.407 

20,768 

77,530 

Crude Fertilizers . 



14,786 

16,942 

31,481 

Natural Sodium Nitrate . 


• 

14,730 

16,942 

31,481 

Metalliferous Ores and Scrap 



115,983 

155,585 

300,406 

Iron Ore and Concentrates 



56,012 

55,556 

132,444 

Copper Ores 



56,794 

33,891 

80,085 

Chemicals .... 



24.734 

23,994 

49,717 

Basic Manufactures 



604,344 

939,579 

1,849,421 

Paper and Paperboard 



9.451 

9,018 

32,481 

Copper Metal . 



573.947 

917,873 

1,777.529 

Copper and Alloys (unwrought) 


572,192 

901,664 

1,696,539 

Unrefined Copper 

. 


161,946 

326,438 

576,659 

Refined Copper . 

- 


410,246 

575,230 

1,109,875 

Total (inch others) 

- 

• 

855.445 

1,230,513 

2,480,414 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(’ooo U.S. dollars) 


Statistical Sumy 



Imports 


Exports 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Argentina . . . 

143.956 

166,576 

323.S16 

78.S25 

169,255 

166,417 

Belgium and Luxembourg 

19.995 

22,670 

34.903 

18,841 

33.219 

56,146 

Brazil ..... 

38.3S0 

33.952 

84,890 

33.023 

144,046 

97.999 

Ecuador ..... 

14,622 

13.388 

78,107 

1,006 

3,604 , 

19.131 

France ..... 

40.590 

36,382 

54.426 

33.296 

86,536 

70,311 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

83.385 

112,792 

151.446 

172.435 

.336,688 

239,151 

Italy ...... 

32.204 

30,593 

18,145 

288.313 

161.261 

80,147 

Japan 

33.472 

35.187 

48,574 

217,408 

407.409 

186,637 

Mexico ..... 

25.719 

27.952 

29.943 

10,233 

22,729 

10,011 

Netherlands. .... 

25.515 

31.404 

48,394 

58,334 

94,022 

90,741 

Peru 

8,099 

12.375 

25.S58 

2.691 

15,653 

24,971 

Spain 

34.637 

25.796 

31.073 

21,144 

33,678 

67,739 

Sweden ..... 

10,045 

13.082 

19.437 

30,002 

52.194 

34.316 

Switzerland ..... 

16,200 

13.409 

10,789 

334 

1.776 

1.175 

United Kingdom .... 

54.354 

64,030 

68,909 

123,619 

217,225 

137.178 

U.S.A 

160,542 

179,060 

415.694 

105.S39 

286,057 

146,471 


TOURISM 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Visitors 

261,214 

177.928 

168,241 


235,624 

235,371 


transport 


PRINCIPAL RAILWAYS 
('ooo) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Passengers (number) 

28,289 

27.956 

20,610 

Passenger/km. 

3.474,857 

2,886.456 

2,104,650 

Freight (tons) . 

17,848 

18.897 

16.980 


SHIPPING 
{'ooo metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

Total Tonnage 

15,344 

15,772 

22,052 

Loaded . 

9.154 

9,947 

12,145 

Unloaded 

6,190 

5,835 

9,718 


Soiirct: Customs Administration. 


ROADS 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Cars 

236,569 

255.717 

262,500 

Buses 

15.682 

15,563 

16,200 

Lorries . 

149,642 

153.145 

155.700 

Motor Cycles . 

2S.833 

29,449 

31,400 


* Estimates. 


CIVIL AVIATION 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Km. floivn ('ooo) . 
Passengers* (number) . 
Freight* ('ooo tons/km.) 

22.982 

644,480 

161,132 

23,491 
, 532,144 
173.877 

22,289 

528,980 

181,466 


• Includes foreign airlines. 


EDUCATION 


Pupils 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Kindergarten ..... 

Primary ...... 

Secondary. ..... 

Universities ..... 

68,820 

2,242,070 

419,409 

n.a. 

77.999 

2,310,307 

463,292 

n.a. 

79,483 

2,375,314 

506,503 

n.a. 

93,385 

2,403,248 

532,252 

143.966 


(unless othervrisc indicated): Institute Nacional de Estadfsticas, Santiago de Chile. 
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The Constitution, The Government, National Congress, Political. Parties 


THE CONSTITUTION 


In September 1976 the Government published three 
new Constitutional Acts which lay down the bases of 
Chile’s new institutions. Chile is to have a new democratic 
structure with community participation. The basic aims 
of the State is the general well-being of the Nation in as 
much as each and every member of the community shall 
be helped to achieve material and spiritual fulfilment. The 
concept of a society based on class struggle is rejected. 
The family shall be the base of society. 

The third Act deals with constitutional rights and 
guarantees. The following rights are guaranteed; the right 
to life and personal integrity, to a defence, to personal 
Uberty and individual security; the right to reside in, cross 
or leave the country; the right of assembly, petition, 
association and free expression and the right to work. The 


Act differs from the 1925 Constitution in so far as men and 
women are accorded equal rights; no-one shall be obliged 
to join any association; any group considered to be con- 
trary to morality, public order or state security shall be 
prohibited; the courts shall be able to prohibit any 
publication or broadcast considered to be contrary to 
public morality, order, national security or individual 
privacy; civil servants are denied the right to strike as are 
any other organization or service which is deemed to be 
vital to the nation. Also any person or group which dis- 
seminates doctrines which may harm the family, incite 
violence or be considered as contrary to the regime or the 
integrity or functioning of the law, shall be illegal and 
deemed to be contrary to the institutions of the Republic. 

A new constitution was being prepared in 1977. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

.President: Gen. Augusto Pinochet Ugarte. 

JUNTA MtLITAR DE GOBIERNO 
President: Gen. August© Pinochet Ugarte (A). 
Members: Vice-Adm. Jos6 Toribio Merino (N), 
Gen. Gustavo Leigh GuzmAn (AF), 
Gen. C£sar Mendoza DurAn (C). 


THE CABINET 

(January 1978) 

Minister of Interior: Gen. C£sar Benavides Escobar (A). 


Minister of Foreign Affairs: Rear-Adm. Patricio Carvajal 
Prado (N). 

Minister of Finance: Sergio de Castro Spikula. 

Minister of Economic Affairs: Pablo Baraona Urzua. 

Minister of Education: Rear-Adm. Luis Niemann 
NtifiEz (N). 

Minister of Justice: M6nica Madariaga Gutierrez. 
Minister of Defence: Brig.-Gen. Herman Brady (A). 
Minister of Public Works: Hugo Le6n Puelma. 

Minister of Transport: Gen. RAdc Vargas Miquel (AF). 


Minister of Agriculture: Gen. Mario Mackay Jaraque- 
MADA. (C) 

Minister of Lands and Settlement: Gen. Lautaro Recabar- 

REN (C). 

Minister of Labour; Sergio FernAndez. 

Minister of Mines and Energy: Enrique Valenzuela 
Blanquier. 

Minister of Health: Gen. Fernando Matthei Aubel (AF). 

Minister of Housing and Urbanization: Luis Edmundo 
Ruiz Undurraga. 

Secretary-General to the Government: Gen. Ren£ Vidal 
Basauri (A). 


(A) Army; (AF) Air Force; (N) Navy; (C) Carabineros. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS 

The bicameral National Congress (a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies) was dissolved by the armed forces 
on September 13th, 1973. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

All Marxist political parties were declared unlawful 
on September 14th, 1973, and the activities of all political 
parties, including the Partido Demficrata Cristlano (PDC) 
and the PartidO Nacional (the leading opposition parties 
during the administration of President AUende), were 
suspended on September 27th, 1973. All political parties 
and political activity were banned on March 12th, 1977- 
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Diplomatic Representation 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EJIBASSIES ACCREDITED TO CHILE 
(In Santiago unless otherwise stated) 


Afghanistan: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Argentina: Ahumada 341, 5°, Casilla 9867; Ambassador: 
Carlos Am6rico Amaya. 

Australia: Moneda 1123, 9°, Casilla 14427, Correo 21; 
Ambassador: I. E. Nicholson. 

Austria: Merced 68, Dept. 21: Ambassador: Anton S£gur 
Cabanal (also accred. to Bolivia and Peru). 

Belgium: Moneda 1160, 6°; Ambassador: Albert Boel- 

AERTS. 

Bolivia: Avda. Nueva Costanera 3403; Ambassador: 
Adalberto Violand. 

Brazil: Alonso Ovalle 1665: Ambassador: Ant6nio C. da 
CAmara Canto. 

Canada: Ahumada ii, 10°: Ambassador: Andr£ Potvin. 

China, People’s Republic: Pedro de Valdivia 550; Ambas- 
sador: Hsu Chung-eu. 

Colombia: Alameda 1191, Of. 502; Ambassador: Jos6 M. 
DE Guzman Noguera. 

Costa Rica: Neverias 4840; Ambassador: ToslAs Soley 

SOLER. 

Cyprus: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Denmark: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Dominican Republic: Agustfn del Castillo 2860, Casilla 
16077: Ambassador: Luis N. Tejeda Alvarez. 

Ecuador; Avda. Provideheia 1979, 5“; Ambassador: Luis 
Ponce ENRiQtiEZ. 

Egypt: Mar del Plata 2055; Ambassador: Salah Khalifa. 

El Salvador: Carlos Antunez 2026; Ambassador: Dr. Jos6 
Mixco Fischnaler. 

Finland: Alcantara 218; Ambassador: Paavo ICaarlehto. 
France: Avda. Condcll 65; Ambassador: Ren£ Lustig. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Agustinas 785, 7° y 8°; 
Ambassador: Kurt Luedde-Neurath. 

Greece: Agustinas 975, Of. 606; Ambassador: Juan N. 

SOSSIDES. 

Guatemala: Avda. Vitacura 2902; Ambassador: Mario 
JuXrez Toledo. 

Haiti: Barios ErrAzuriz 1919; Ambassador: Leonard 
Pierre-Louis. 

Honduras: Exequias AUendo 2430; Ambassador: Humberto 
LcJpez Villamil. 

India: Triana 871, Casilla 10433: Charge d'affaires: Kashi 
Nath Chakvararty. 

Indonesia: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Iran: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Israel: Merced 136. 5°, Casilla 1224: Ambassador: Moshe 
Avidan. 

Italy: Tri.ana S43. Casilla 3114: Charge d'affaires: a.s. 
Tomas de Vergottini. 

Japan: Hudrfanos 757, 8°; Ambassador: Matao Endo. 


Jordan: Avda. Providencia 545, Casilla 10431; Ambassador: 
Dr. Hisham R. Shaweva (also accred. to Argentina 
and Brazil). 

Korea, Republic: Los Leones 1480; Ambassador: Jae 
Yong Chang 

Lebanon: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Libya: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Malta; Merced 286, 8°: Ambassador: Corrado Zampetti. 
Nepal: Washington, D.C., U.S.A.. 

Netherlands; Las Violetas 2368, CasUla 56-D: Ambas- 
sador: JOOST VAN DER KUN. 

New Zealand: Isidora Coyenechea 3516, Casilla 112; 

Ambassador: Kenneth Cummingham. 

Nicaragua: Avda. Nueva Los Leones 082; Ambassador: 
Alberto Salinas MuSoz. 

Nigeria: Brasilia, D.F., Brazil. 

Norway: Americo Vespucio Norte 548; Ambassador: 

Frode T. Nelson (also accred. to Bolivia). 

Pakistan: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Panama: Avda. Ricardo Lyon 2035, Correo 9892; Ambas- 
sador: Joaquin Meza Icaza. 

Paraguay; Agustinas 1350: Ambassador: Gen. Rolando 
GonzAlez Murdoch. 

Peru: Avda. Andres Bello 1751, Casilla 16277; Ambas- 
sador: Gen. Victor Odicio Tamariz. 

Philippines: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Portugal: Avda. Andr6s BeUo 1051, Dept. 302: Chargi 
d’affaires: Manuel Augusto Malheiro. 

Romania: Benjamin 2955, Casilla 290; Ambassador: 
Vasili Dimitrescu. 

South Africa; Avda. P. de Valdivia 800, Casilla 16189: 
Charge d’affaires a.i.: T. de W. N. Pienaar. 

Spain: Avda. Andrds Bello 1895, Casilla 16456: Ambassador: 
Luis GarcIa de Llera y RodrIguez. 

Sweden: Dario Urzua 2165; Anibassador: Carl-Johan 
Groth. 

Switzerland: Josd hGguel de la Barra 536, 3°, Casilla 3875: 
Ambassador: Max Casanova. 

Syria; Monjitas 285, 8°; Ambassador: Bourhan Kayal. 

Thailand: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Trinidad and Tobago: Brasilia, D.F., Brazil. 

United Kingdom: La Coi)cepci6n 177, Casilla 72-D; Chargi 
d’affaires: D. K. Haskell. 

U.8.A.: Agustinas 1343, 7°; Ambassador: David Popper. 
Uruguay: Avda; Pedro de Valdivia 711, Casilla 2636: 

Ambassador: Roberto GonzAlez Casal. 

Vatican: hlontolin 200 (Apostolic Nunciature); Nuncio: 
Exemo. Rev. Mons. S6tero Sanz Villalba. 

Venezuela: Pedro de Valdivia 2103, Casilla 16577; Ambus 
sador; Dr. Antonio Arellano Moreno. 


Chile also has diplomatic relations vith Grenada, Kenya, Morocco and Turkey. 
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JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The following are the main tribunals; 

The Supreme Court, consisting of 13 members, appointed 
for life by the President of the Republic from a list of five 
names submitted by the Supreme Court when vacancies 
arise. 

Fifteen Courts of Appeal, whose members are appointed 
for life from a list submitted to the President by the Supreme 
Court. The number of members of each court varies. Judges 
of the lower courts are appointed in a similar manner from 
lists submitted by the Court of Appeal of the district in 
which the vacancy arises. 

President of the Supreme Court: Jos6 M. Eyzaguirre 
EcheverrIa. 


Ministers of the Supreme Court 

Abraham Meersohn S. 
Octavio RamIrez Mir- 
anda 

Marcos Aburto Ochoa 
Emilio Ulloa MuSbz 
Estanislao ZuRiga Col- 

LAO 

OSVALDO ERBETTA V. 


Victor Manuel Rivas 
DEL Canto 

Eduardo OrtIz Sandoval 
Israel Borquez Montero 
Enrique Correa L. 
Rafael Retamal 
Luis Maldonado Bog- 

GIANO 


Secretary: Ren6 Pica Urrutia. 


RELIGION 

Roman Catholicism is the principal religion, ivith 
^<955. 542 adherents in 1976. 

Metropolitan See of Santiago: H.E. Cardinal RatJl Silva 
HenrIquez, S.D.B., Archbishop of Santiago; Casilla 
30-D, Santiago. 

Metropolitan See of Antofagasta: Rt. Rev. Carlos Oviedo 
Cavada. 

Metropolitan See of Concepcion: Most Rev. Manuel 

SAncHEZ BEGUIRISTAfN. 

Metropolitan See of Puerto Montt: Rt. Rev. Eladio 
VicuSa ArAnguz. 

Metropolitan See of La Serena: Rt. Rev. Juan Francisco 
Fresno LarraIn. 


THE PRESS 

Most newspapers of nationwide circulation in Chile are 
edited in Santiago. Since the assumption of power by the 
military government there has been some form of censor- 
ship in force. 

DAILIES 

Santiago 

El Cronista: Agustinas 1269; f. 1917; morning; government 
owned; Dir. Sra. Silvia Pinto; circ. 45,000. 

El Diario Oficial: Agustinas 1269; Dir. Rub6n Alzola 
BriceSo; circ. 15,000. 

El Mercuric: Compafila 1214; f. 1900; morning; Right- 
wing, independent; Santiago Dir. Ren£ Silva Espejo; 
Propr. Empr. El Mercurio S.A.; circ. 265,000 (week- 
310,000 (Sundays). 

La Segunda: Companfa 1214, 2°: f. 1931; evening; Dir. 
Herm6genes Mrez de Arce Ibieta; circ. 65,000. 

La Tercera do la Hora: Casilla g-D, Calle V. Mackenna 
1870; f. 1^50; daily, morning; independent; Dir. 
Alberto Guerrero; circ. 200,000. 


Judicial System, Religion, The Press 

Las Oltimas Noticias: Companfa 1214; f. 1902; midday; 
tabloid; independent; Dir. Fernando DIaz P.; owned 
by the Proprs. of El Mercurio) circ. 100,000 (except 
Saturdays and Sundays). 

Valparaiso 

La Estrella: Esmeralda 1002, Casilla 57-V; f. 1921; even- 
ing; independent; Dir. Leopoldo Tassara Cavada; 
owned by the Proprs. of El Mercurio) circ. 28,000, 
34,000 (Sundays). 

El lYIercurio: Esmeralda 1002; f. 1827; morning; Editor 
Andr£s Aburto Sotomayor; owned by the Proprs. of 
El Mercurio in Santiago; circ. 70,000. 

Antofagasta 

La Estrella del Norte: f. 1966; morning; Dir. Alfonso 
Castagneto; circ. 10,000. 

El Mercurio de Antofagasta: Calle Matta 2112; f. 1906; 
morning; independent; Proprs. Soc. Chilena de Publi- 
caciones; Dir. ilARio Cortez Flores; circ. 22,000. 

ChillAn 

La Discusidn de Chilldn: Casilla 14-D; f. 1870; morning; 
independent; Propr. Universidad de Concepcion; Dir. 
Tito Castillo Peralta; circ. 8,500. 

ConcepcicSn 

La Crdnica: Casilla 8-C; f. 1948; evening; tabloid; non- 
political; Editor A. Lamas; Dir. Miguel Sanchez; circ. 

42,000. 

El Sur; Casilla 8-C; f. 1882; morning; independent; Gen. 
Man. Rafael Maira; Editor HernAn Alvez; circ. 

42.000. 

CuRicd 

La Prensa^ Casilla 6-D; f. 1898; morning; Right-wing; Man. 
Dir. Oscar RamIrez Merino; circ. 4,500. 

Iquique 

La Estrella de Iquique: f. 1966; morning; Dir. Enrique 
RodrIguez; circ. 4,000. 

El Tarapacd: Casilla 557; f. 1894; morning; Right-wing; 
Dir. Manuel FernAndez; circ. 7,000. 

La Serena 

El Dia: Casilla 13-D; f. 1944; morning; Dir. Juan Puga R.; 
circ. 10,800. 

OSORNO 

La Prensa: Cochrane 746, Casilla 46-D; f. 1917; morning; 
Right-wng; Dir. Eugenio Calgagno; Propr. Soc. 
Periodlstica del Sur; circ. 26,000. 

OVALLE 

La Provincia: Ariztia 258, Casilla 253; f. 1936; morning: 
Radical; Dir. Juan C. Araya C.; circ. 5,000. 

Puerto Montt 

El Llanquihue: Antonio Varas 167; f. 1885: morning; 
independent; Dir. Ew'aldo Hohmann J.; circ. 6,000. 

PuNTA Arenas 

El MagalianSs: Waldo Seguel 636, Casilla 16-D: f. 1894; 
morning: independent; Dir. Luis DfAZ D. V., circ. 

3.000. 

La Prensa Austral: Waldo Seguel 646, Casilla g-D; f. 1942; 
morning; anti-Communist; Dir. Mario Belmar; 
circ. 8,000. 
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Banco Comcrclal de Curic6: Yungay 655, Casilla 15-D, 
Curico; f. 1906; cap. and res. U.S. $215111., dep. U.S. 
$x,046m. (1977^ Sergio Vai-d^;s Undurraga; 

Gen. Man. Armando Aevarez MARfN; 19 brs. 

Banco de Concepcidn; O’Higgins 612, Casilla 17-C, Con- 
cepcidn; f. 1871; cap. and res. U.S. $42501., dep. U.S. 
$3,01901. (1977): Pres. HernAn Ascui DIaz; Gen. Man. 
Carlos Krumm Valencia; 31 brs. 

Banco de Constitucidn: Freire 602, Constitucion; f. 1912; 
cap. and res. lom., dep. 701. (Aug. 1976); Pres. Eugenio 
Correa Montt; Gen. Man. CristiAn Correa Searle. 

Banco Hipolecario do Desarrollo: Esmeraldo 978, Casilla 
490, Valparaiso; f. 1883; cap. and res. 5m., dep. 62m. 
(Aug. 1976); Pres, and Gen. Man. Ignacio Cousino 
AragcIn. 

Banco Osorno y La Uni6n: Ramirez 902, Casilla 25-O, 
Osomo; f. 1908; cap. and res. 241m., dep. 1,585m. 
(Aug. 1976); Gen. Man. Hector Fuenzalida Labbii; 
44 brs. 

Banco Regional de Linares: Independencia 380, Casilla 237, 
Linares; f. 1957; cap. and res. 9m., dep. 14m. (Aug. 
1976); Pres. Rolando Halabi Nazar; Gen. Man. 
Abraham Leal Navarrete. 

Banco de Taica: Uno Sur 790, CasUla 16-B, Talca; f. 1884; 
cap. and res. U.S. $i89m., dep. U.S. $2,8g2m. (1977); 
Pres. Carlos Icaza Silva; Gen. Man. Waldo L< 5 pez 
Strange; 24 brs. 

Foreign Banks 

Banco do Brasil S.A.; Fludrfanos 1269, Casilla 9396, 
Santiago; f. 1963; cap. and res. U.S. $9im., dep. U.S. 
$ii5m. (1977); Gen. Man. Antenor Irineu Puntel. 
Citibank N.A.: Morandd 239 cntrepiso, Santiago; f. 1975; 
cap. and res. U.S. $9im., dep. U.S. $i23m. (1977); 
Gen. Man. Mariano Cid. 

Supervisory Authority 

Supcrintendcncia de Bancos 0 Instituciones Financieras: 

Moneda 1123, 6®, Santiago; Superintendent Miguel 
Ib.^Sez Barcel6. 

STOCK EXCHANGES 

Bolsa do Comcrcio: La Bolsa 64, Casilla 123-D, Santiago; 
L 1893; 35 mems.; Pres. Eugenio Blanco Ruiz; Man. 
Carlos F. Carvallo Stag; pubis. Revista La Bolsa 
(monthly), Reseiia Valorcs (annual). 

Bolsa do Valorcs: Prat 798, Casilla 218-V, Valparaiso; f. 
1905; Pres. Lionel Pascal GarcIa Huidobro; Man. 
Adolfo Hurtado Guajardo. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Araucania: Moneda 1040, Of. 1403, Casilla 1207, Santiago; 
f. 1915; Pres. Patricio DIaz Quiroga; Gen. Man. 
Ernesto Rojas Contreras. 

Austral: Avda. B. O’Higgins loor, Casilla 146, Punta 
Arenas; f. 1915: Pres. HernAn Henkes Boom; Gen. 
Man. Alejandro Andreuzzi Marinovk;. 

Caja Rcascguradora de Chile: Bandera 84, 5®, Casilla 2753, 
Santiago; f. 192S; reinsurance in fire, earthquake, mar- 
ine. hull, life, motor car, aviation, fidelity guarantee, 
livestock, burglarj', glass, miscellaneous; Pres. HernAn 
DA VILA Echaurren; Man. Alfredo Chaparro Palma. 
La Chilcna Consolidada: Bandera 131, Casilla 53-D, 
Santiago; f. 1S53; consortium of 13 companies; R-es. 
Jorge Bande; Gen. Man. Alvaro GonzAlez Bazan. 
Condor: Moneda 1123. io=. Casilla 9S7, Santiago; f. 1919; 
Pres. Rafael Barroilhet N.; Gen. Man. JIiciiael F. 
Crockp.r. 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

Construccidn: Avda. B. O’Higgins 898, Casilla 9464, 
Santiago; f. 1954; Pres. Victor Larraguibel BiAnchi; 
Gen. Man. Luis Arnaboldi Camponovo. 

F6nix Chilcna: Uni6n Central 1010, 4°, Casilla 420, San- 
tiago; f. 1917; Pres. Ignacio Rojas Romani; Gen. Man. 
Ruperto Ruiz Villaroel. 

Financicra: Bandera 131, Casilla 53-D, Santiago; f. 1958; 
Pres. Enrique Zenteno Vargas; Geh. Man. Alvaro 
GonzAlez Bazan. 

Lautera: Bandera 131, Casilla 53-D, Santiago; f. 1944; 
Pres. Juvenal HernAndez Jaque; Gen. Man. Alvaro 
GonzAlez Bazan. 

Minera: Bandera 131, Casilla 53-D, Santiago; f. 1956; 
Pres. SciPidN Cortez Bryan; Gen. Man. Alvaro 
GonzAlez Bazan. 

Panamcricana: Agustinas 1137, Casilla 92-D, Santiago; 
f. 1955; Pres. Eduardo Campino Guzman; Gen. Man. 
Carlos Subercaseaux Vial. 

Philadelphia Consolidada: Bandera 131,' Casilla 53-D, 
Santiago; f. 1929; Pres. Jorge Bande; Gen., Man. 
Aj-varo GonzAlez Bazan. ■ , 

Provincia: Avda. B. O’Higgins 898, Casilla 9464, Santiago; 
f. 1942; Pres. Salvador Palma Ortuzar; Gen. Man. 
Luis Arnaboldi Camponovo. 

Sud Amdrica de Chile: Moneda 1160, Casilla 21-D, San- 
tiago; f. 1962; Pres. Gabriel GonzAlez Videla; Gen. 
Man. Ernesto Elgart Silva. 

Victoria: Bandera 131, Casilla 53-D, Santiago; f. 1919; 
Pres. Sidney L. Shaw Piper; Gen. Man. Alvaro 
GonzAlez Bazan. 

Supervisory Authority 

Superintendencia de Cias. de Seguros, Sociedades Andnimas 
y Bolsas de Comercio: Avda; B. O’Higgins 874, 6 °, Casilla 
2167, Santiago; f. 1931 ; supervises insurance companies, 
limited liability companies and stock exchanges; 
Superintendent Alberto Guzman Valenzuela. 

INSURANCE ASSOCIATIONS 

Asociacidn de Aseguradores de Chile: Agustinas 785, io°i 
Casilla 2630, Santiago; f. 1899; Exec. Vice-Pres. Julio 
Chana Cariola; Man. Carlos J. Marin Varas. 

Asociacidn de Aseguradores sobre la Vida: Moneda 1160, 
Casilla 21-D, Santiago; f. 1933; Pres. Ernesto Her- 
gart Silva; Man. Carolina SAnchez Naranjo. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Cdmara de Comercio de Santiago de Chile: Santa Lucia 
302, 3®, Casilla 1297, Santiago; f. 1919; 2,000 mems., 
Pres. Fernando Sahli Natermann; Exec. Sec. OscAR 
Salas Elgart; pubis. BoJetin Inforntaciones Comer- 
ctales, El Informaiivo, El Informativo Alalc. 

Cdniara Central de Comercio de Chile: Santa Lucia 302, 4°- 
Santiago; f. 1858; 120 mems.; Pres. Guillermo Elton 
Alamos. 

There are Chambers of Commerce in all major towns. 
STATE ECONOMIC AND DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Caja Autdnoma de Amortizacldn: Bandera 46, Casilla r®27> 

Santiago; f. 1932; sinking funds and amortizations, 

Man. P. Aranda Coddou. 
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Comisidn Ghilena del Cobre: Agustinas ii6i, 4°, Casilla 
9493, Santiago; f. 1976; state organization to determine 
. policies and control their fulfilment within the copper 
industry. 

Consejo Monetario; Agustinas 1180, Santiago; f. 1975 to 
determine economic and financial policy; Pres. Minister 
of Finance. 

Corporacidn Nacional del Cobre de Chile (CODELCO— 
CHILE): Morande 239, 9°, Casilla 150-D, Santiago; 
f. 1967 as a state-owned enterprise with four copper- 
producing operational divisions at Chuquicamata, El 
Salvador, Andina and El Teniente; production 854,091 
metric tons (1976); sales U.S. $1,267 million {1976); 
Exec. Pres. Orlando Urbina H. 

Corporacidn de la Reforma Agraria: Olivares 1229, CasUla 
137-D, Santiago; f. 1962; land and crop development; 
by October 1977 it had returned 2.8 million ha. of the 
10 million ha; of land expropriated between 1965 and 
1973 to its previous owners; Dir. EtecxoR Hevia 
Yanes. 

CORFO (Corporacidn de Fomento de la Produecidn): 

Ram6n Nieto 920, Santiago; Exec. Vice-Pres. Col. 
Luis DantIs C.; Gen. Man. Carlos Croxatto Silva; 
exercises some control over; 

Compatila de Acero del Paclfico — CAP [Pacific Steel 
Company): Bandera 84, Santiago; f. 1946; cap. 
p.u. U.S. $63. 5m.; development plans include 
doubling steel ingot production to im. tons. 

Empresa Nacional del Carbdn — ENACAR: Moneda 
1025, 6°, Santiago; in charge of coal production. 

Empresa Nacional de Peirdleo — ENAP: Ahumada 341, 
Santiago; f. 1950; controls the petroleum industry; 
Man. Dir. Gen. Orlando Urbina. 

Petroqulmica Chilena: f. 1966 by CORFO and ENAP 
to supervise the establishment of a petrochemical 
complex costing U.S. $i2om. 

Empresa Nacional de Electricidad — ENDESA: Santa 
Rosa 76, Santiago; f. 1944; 8oom. escudos; 

installed capacity 1.48m. kW; Gen. Man. Hiram 
PeSa HernAndez. 

Industria Azucarera Nacional — lANSA: Avda. Busta- 
mante 26, Casilla 6099, Correo 22, Santiago; f. 1953: 
cap. i,ooom. escudos; average annual production 
300,000 tons sugar; factories in Curic6, Linares, 
Nuhle, Bio-Bio, and Llanquihue. 

Corporacidn Nacional Forestal: Santiago; f. 1975 to 
centralize forestry activities and to increaise forest 
product exports; Dir. Julio Ponce Lerou. 

Corporacidn de la Vivienda {Housing): Santiago; govern- 
ment body; encourages and carries out construction 
work; Vice-Pres. Col. Ricardo Marfull. 

Empresa Nacional de Minerla-ENAMI: Mac-Iver 459, 
Casilla loo-D, Santiago; promotes the development of 
the small and medium-sized mines; Man. Dir. Luis 
Soto M. 

Instituto de Capacitacidn e Investigacidn en Reforma 
Agraria: Arturo Claro 1468, Casilla 1949, Santiago ii; 
f. 1964; to plan and co-ordinate agrarian reform; Dir. 
Enrique Astorga L.; Man. Solon Barraclough. 
Instituto de Desarrollo Agropecuario — INDAP: Teatinos 40, 
Santiago; fiscal institution; Pres. Minister of Agricul- 
ture; Dir. Guillermo Salas. 

Instituto de Fomento Pesquero: Jos6 Domingo Canas 2277, 
Casilla 1287, Santiago; f. 1963 for research in biology, 
economy and technology to further the fishing industry; 
library of 2,500 vols.; Dir. Cmdr. Alfonso Filippi 
Parada; pubis. Informes, Investigacidn Pesquera. 


Oficina de Planificacidn Nacional — ODEPLAN: Hu4rfanos 
863, 2°, CasUla 9140, Santiago; f. 1967 to assist the 
programme of regional development and co-ordinate 
the national budget -with general development plans; 
Dir. Roberto Kelly V. 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Confederacidn de la Produccidn y del Comercio: Estado 
337, Of. 507, Casilla 9984, Santiago; f. 1936; Pres. 
Manuel Valdes V.; Man. Santiago Letelier S. 

Afifiliated organizations: ' 

Camara Central de Comercio: Santa Lucia 302, 4°, 
Santiago; f. 1858; 120 mems.; Pres. Guillermo 
Elton A.; pubis. JEl Informativo ALALC, Anuario 
de Comercio Exterior, El Informativo, El Boletin 
Comercial. 

Cdmara Chilena de la Construccidn: Hu6rfanos 1052, 
9°, Santiago; f. 1951; 1,300 mems.; Pres. Modesto 
Collados N.; Man. Fernando Alvear A. 

Sociedad de Fomento Fabril: Agustinas 1357, 11°, 
Santiago; f. 1883; Pres. HernAn Daroch L.; Man. 
Patricio Valdes A. 

Sociedad Nacional de Agriculiura: Tenderini 187, 2°. 
Santiago; f. 1838; controls Radio Station CB 57; 
Pres. Francisco BascunAn A.; Gen. Sec. Raijl 
GarcIa a.; pubis. El Campesino, Boletin Econdmico 
SNA, Vocero Agricola SNA. 

Sociedad Nacional de Mineria: Teatinos 20, Depto. 33, 
Santiago; f. 1883; Pres. Fernando MarIn A.; Gen. 
Sec. Horacio Melendez E.; publ. Boletin Minero 
(monthly) . 

There are six other smaller organizations not affiliated to 
the Confederation. 

TRADE UNIONS 

In September 1973 the Central Unica de Trabajadores de 
Chile was outlawed as it was deemed to be a political organ 
of the Communist Party. 

Confederacibn Campesina “Provincias Agrarias Unidas” 

(Agriculture): Avda. Bulnes 197, 7°, Santiago; f. 1969; 
Pres. RatJlOrrego Escanilla; Sec.-Gen. Aliro Araya 
Canceco. 

Confederacibn Campesina e Indigena de Chile “Ranquil” 

(Agriculture): Vergara 80, 1°, Santiago; f. 1968; Pres. 
Sergio de JestJs Villalobos; Sec.-Gen. Oscar de la 
Fuente MujNoz. 

Confederacibn de Empleados de Industria y Comercio 

(Industry and Commerce): Avda. Sta. Marfa 1742, 4°, 
Santiago; f. 1972; Pres. Mario MartInez Pena; 
Sec.-Gen. Manuel Contreras Loyola. 

Confederacibn de Trabajadores del Cobre (Copper Industry): 
Mac Iver 283, 5°, Santiago; f. 1956; Pres. Bernardino 
Castillo Castillo; Sec.-Gen. CfisAR Munoz Flores. 
Confederacibn Nacional Campesina “Libertad” (Agri- 
culture): Dieciocho 182, Santiago; f. 1967; Pres. 
Gustavo DIaz Fabres; Sec.-Gen. Hector de la 

CUADRA GaJARDO. 

Confederacibn “El Triunfo Campesino de Chile” (Agri- 
culture): AJmirante Barroso 17, Santiago; f. 1968; Pres. 
Enrique Mellado Espinoza; Sec.-Gen. SebastiAn 
SAnchez Parra. 

Federacibn de Sindicatos Profesionaies de Empleados 
Bancarios do Chile (Bank Employees): Agustinas 814, 
Of. 318, Santiago; f. 1969; Pres. Carlos Ortega 
Rocco; Sec.-Gen. Alfonso RodrIguez del Rfo. 
Federacibn de Tripulantes de Chile (Seamen): Casilla 531, 
Valparaiso; f. 1966; Pres. Arturo Mayorga Santana; 
Sec.-Gen. Juan GonzAlez G6mez. 
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Transport 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

The total length of the railvray sj'stem in Chile is approxi- 
mately 10,000 km., four-fifths of which is state-o's\’ned. 
Most of the privately owned lines are in the north. There 
are also five international railways, tavo to Bolia'ia, two to 
Argentina and one to Peru. 

State Railways 

Empresa dc los Ferrocarriles del Estado: Avda. Bernardo 
O’Higgins 924, CasilJa 134-D, Santiago; f. 1S51; 8,218 
km. of track. The State Railway's are divided betaveen 
the Red Norte or Northern System and the Red Stir or 
Southern System: Dir.-Gen. Ing. Juan E. Oss.a G. 

Private Railways 

Antofagasta (Chili) & Bolivia Railway Co. Ltd.: .\nto- 
faga-sta; Chair. Leslie F. Crick; Man. Dir. James 
A . Blair. The Chilean part of the sj-stem consists 
of the international raiUray from Antofagasta to 
Bolivia, and branches and the Aguas Blancas Railway; 
total track length 722 km. 

Compania tic Cobre Salvador: Llanta, Atacama; 100 km.; 
Gen. Man. M. Acevedo V. 

Ferrocarril Arica-La Pa 2 : Casilla 9-D, Arica; 206 km.; 
Admin. Hugo PA^•E^ Rojas. 

Ferrocarril Iquique-Pucblo Hundido: Iquiquc; 1.057 km.; 
Admin. Hugo Paa-ez Rojas. 

Ferrocarril Rancagua-Tenientc: .-Vugustinas 1389, Santiago; 
Local offices; MillAn 1040, Rancagua; f. 1909; 69 km. 
owned by Corporacidn Nacional del Cobre de Chile; 
Gen. Man. RaCl Contreras Fisher. 

Ferrocarril Salitrcro dc Taital, S.A.: Taltal; owned by 
Sofior Julio Rumie;' 183 km.; Gen. Man. Julio 
Gregorio R. 

Ferrocarril Tocopilla — Toco: Teatinos 220, Santiago; 
owned by Sociedad Qufmica y Minera de Chile, S.A.; 
264 km.; Gen. Man. Sergio Maldonado. 

In 1975 an underground railway in Santiago was begun. 

Metro de Santiago: La Red de Transportc Colectivo 
independiente, Direccion General del Metro, Ministerio 
de Obras Pi4blic<as y Transportes, Idorande 71, Santiago; 
13 km., open; Dir.-Gen. Gen. J. Parrochia. 

ROADS 

Ministerio de Obras Pfiblicas: DirecdOn de Vialidad, 
Mor.andd 59, 3®, Santiago; tlie authority responsible 
for roads; the total length of roads in Chile in 1976 was 
75,197 tan. of which 9.992 km. were paved. The road 
s%-stcm compri.ses the Pan .^merican or Longitudinal 
Highwaj- extending 3,500 km. from north to south, 
completely paved, and about 50.0000 km. of transversal 
roads. The Pucrto-^^ontt-Arica highway was to be 
completed in 1976. Other important projects are the 
Santiago-San .Antonio highway and the .Arica- Santos 
(Bolivia) transcontinent.al highwa)". 

Motorists' Organiz.\tion 

Automdvil Club de Chile: Avda. Pedro de Valdivia 195. 
Apdo. 5, Santiago: publ. Revista Rutas (four issues 
annually). 

SHIPPING 

In 1975 Chilc'.s merchant fleet had a gross registered 
dwt. tonnage of 459,173. 


Santiago 

Transmares Naviera Chilena Ltda.: Agustinas 1070, 3°, 
Casilla 193-D; drj’- cargo service Chile-.Argentiiia- 
BrazU. 

Ultragas Ltda., Sociedad Naviera; Agustinas 1070, 3°, 
Casilla 193-D; liquid bulk and gas transporters. 

Valparaiso 

Compania Chilena do Navegacidn Interocednica S.A.: Plaza 
Justicia 59, Casilla 1410; f. 1930; regular sailings from 
Peruvian and Chilean ports to the River Plate and 
Brazih’an ports via the iSIagellan Straits; to and from 
Japan, S. Korea, Taiwan, the Philippines and the 
North Pacific via Peru; cargo services; office in Santi- 
ago: Ahumada ii, Casilla 4246; Pres. Arturo Ricke 

SCHWERTER. 

Compania Sud-Americana de Vapores: Blanco 895, Casilla 
48-V; f. 1S72: 12 cargo vessels; regular service betiveen 
Chile and New York, Gulf Ports and Me.xico and North 
European ports; intermediate ports included; Exec. 
Pres. Luis E. Gubler; Gen. Man. Patricio Falco.ve. 

Empresa Maritima del Estado (Empremar): Prat 772, 5°. 
Casilla 105-V; 22 vessels; cargo services between Arica 
and Punta Arenas and overseas; coastal passenger 
serxices; Dir. M. Macchiavello Vasquez. 

Naviera Coronel, S.A.: Prat 772, Casilla 92-V; cargo; 
Phes. .Arturo FernAndez Zegers. 

Sociedad Andnima de Navegacidn Petrolera (80NAP): 

Errazuriz 471, 3°, Casilla 1S70; f. 1953: tanker services; 
Pres. Luis E. Gubler E.; Man. IvAn Soulodre 
Walker. 

There are also several foreign companies with offices in 
Valparaiso. 

Punta .Arenas 

Compania Maritima de Punta Arenas, S.A.: C^illa 337! 
f- 1949: shipping agents and owners operating in the 
Magellan Straits; Man. Dir. RenS Aros Venegas. 


CIVIL AVIATION 
Santiago 

Linea Adrea Nacional de Chile (Lan-Chile): Aeropuerto de 
Los Cenillos, Casilla 147-D; Government airline; i- 
1929; serves 60,000 km. of routes; domestic services, 
Santiago-Easter Island; international services to 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Jlexico, 
Panama. Paraguay, Peru, Tahiti, U.S.A.. Uruguay, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany and Spain> 
fleet: 4 Boeing 707, 4 Boeing 727, 9 HS 748; Exec. 
Pres. Gen. .Arturo Guesalaga Merino. 

Linea Adrea del Cobre S.A. (LADECO): Hudrfanos 1363: 
f. 1958; internal services and cargo flights within Latin 
America; Excc. Vice-Pres. Roberto Hirigoyen, 
fleet: 4 Douglas DC-6B, i Douglas DC-6A/B, i Boeing 
727-100. 


Foreign Airlines 

Chile is served bj' the following foreign airlines: Acro- 
Ifncas Argentinas. .-Aeropeni, Air France, Axianca (Coloni- 
bia) Br^iff, British Caledonian .Airwavs, Canadian 
Pacific, Ecuatoriana (Ecuador), Iberia, KLM, Lloyd 
Boliviano, Lufthansa, Sabena, Scandinavinn 
.Airlines Sj’stem, Swissair, Varig (Brazil). 
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TOURISM 

Servicio Nacional de Turismo: Calle Catedral 1165, 3°, 
Santiago; Dir. Liliana Mahn S. 

Asociacidn Chilena de Empresas de Turismo — AGHET: 

Ahumada 312, Of. 722, Clasificader 897, Santiago; 
f. 1946; 94 mems.; Pres. Luis Alberto Reyes G. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Instituto de Extensl6n Musical: Compania 1264, 3°, 
Santiago; Dir. Jos6 VAsquez Cris6stomo; Admi- 
nisters: 

Orquesta Sinfdnica de la Universidad de Chile: Com- 
pania 1264, 3°, Santiago; f. 1940; Conductor VIctor 
Tevah. 

Depariamento de Mdsica: Compania 1264, 3°, Santiago; 
Dir. Cristina Pechenino A. 

Ballet Ifacional Chileno: Compania 1264, 8°, Santiago; 
f. 1941; Dir. Nora Arriagada R. 

Escuela de Danza: Dir. Abdulia Bath. 

Departamento de Artes de la Representacidn: Amunategui 
436, 2°, Santiago; f. 1941; formerly the Teatro Experi- 
mental; teaching of acting, directing and stage design; 
Dir. Fernando Debesa; Sec.-Gen. Fernando Cu ad ra. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Comisidn Chilena de Energia Nuclear; Los Jesuitas 645, 
Casilla 188-D, Santiago; f. 1965; Government body 


Tourism, Atomic Entergy, Universities 

to develop peaceful uses of atomic energy; autonomous 
organization that concentrates, regulates and controls 
all matters related to nuclear energy; Pres. Gen. Ing. 
Jaime Estrada Leigh; Exec. Dir. Col. Ing. Romualdo 
P iZARRo Seymour; Gen. Tech, Dir. Ing. Marmaduque 
AbarzTjA Astete. 

UNIVERSITIES 

Universidad Austral de Chile: Casilla 567, Valdivia; 641 
teachers, 4,484 students. 

Universidad Catdiica de Chile: Avda. Bernardo O’Higgins 
340, Casilla 114-D, Santiago; 4,091 teachers, 16,000 
students. 

Universidad Catdiica de Valparaiso: CasiUa 4059, Val- 
paraiso; c. 1,000 teachers, c. 7,500 students. 

Universidad de Chile: Avda. Bernardo O’Higgins 1058, 
Casilla lo-D, Santiago; 14,000 teachers, c. 64,000 
students. 

Universidad de Concepcidn: Casilla 20-C, Concepcion. 

Universidad del Norte: Casilla 1280, Antofagasta; c. 378 
teachers, c. 3,450 students. 

Universidad T§cnica del Estado: Avda. Ecuador 3469, 
Correo 2, Santiago; 590 teachers, c. 10,000 students. 

Universidad Tecnica “Federico Santa Maria”; Casilla 
iio-V, Valparaiso; 430 teachers, 3,660 students. 
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THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The People’s Repuhlic of China covers a vast area of 
eastern Asia, with Mongolia to the north, the Soviet Union 
to the north and west, Pakistan to the west and India, 
Nepal and South-East Asia to the south. The climate 
ranges from sub-tropical in the far south to an annual 
average temperature of below io°c (50 °f) in the north and 
from the monsoon climate of East China to the aridity of 
the nortli-west. The principal language is Northern 
Chinese (Mandarin); in the south and south-east local 
dialects are spoken. The Tibetans, Uighurs, Mongols and 
other groups have their own languages. The traditional 
religions and philosophies of life are Confucianism, 
Buddhism and Taoism. There are also small Muslim and 
Christian minorities. The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) 
is plain red with one large and four small five-pointed gold 
stars in the top left-hand corner. The capital is Peking. 


Recent History 

The People’s Republic of China was proclaimed in 
October 1949, following the defeat by Communist forces 
of the Kuomintang government led by Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek, which then fled to the island province of Taiwan. 
In October 1971 the People’s Republic was admitted to 
the United Nations in place of the Kuomintang regime as 
the representative of China. Several countries still withhold 
recognition of the People's Republic. 

The early years of Communist rule saw the restoration 
of order and the beginnings of economic progress. After 
the Korean War, a considerable measure of success was 
achieved, allowing China to withstand the effects of the 
industrialization programmes of the late 1950s called the 
"Great Leap Forward”, the drought of 1960-62 and the 
withdrawal of Soviet assistance in i960. To prevent the 
establishment of a privileged ruling class. Chairman Mao 
Tsc-tung launched the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion in 1966. The c.xcesses of the Red Guards caused the 
army to intervene but not before Liu Shao-chi, the Head 
of State, and Tcng Hsiao-ping, General Secretary of the 
Party, had been disgraced. 

Factional disputes culminated in the attempted coup 
by the Defence Minister, Marshal Lin Piao, and several 
military leaders, who disappeared in 1971. However, by 
1973 it was apparent that Chairman Mao Tse-tung and 
Premier Chou En-lai had retained their dominant positions. 

-At the Fourth National People's Congress in January 
»975. Teng Hsiao-ping re-emerged as first Vice-Premier and 
also Chief of the General Staff, ne.xt only to Mao and Chou. 
A new constitution was also approved. 

Chou En-lai died in Janua^- 1976, and Teng Hsiao-ping 
W.XS e.xpectcd to succeed him. Instead, Hua Kuo-feng, 
Minister of Public Security since January 1975, was 
officially appointed Premier in .April, and Teng Hsiao-ping 
was dismissed from all posts, after a campaign denouncing 
him .IS .a "c.apitalist roadcr". Counter-demonstrations 
followed, and serious rioting took place in Peking. 


On September 9th, 1976, Mao died. His widow, Chiang 
Ching, who had begun to exert an increasing influence in 
the political sphere, then tried to seize power, with the 
help of three members of the Party Politburo, Chang 
Chun-chiao, Wang Hung-wen and Yao Wen-yuan. How- 
ever, their attempt was unsuccessful, they were arrested, 
and a vigorous campaign against them was mounted, in 
which they were branded as the "gang of four”, and 
accused of plotting to assassinate Hua Kuo-feng, and of 
forging Mao’s will. In October Hua Kuo-feng was appointed 
successor to Mao as Party Chairman and Commander-in- 
Chief of the People’s Liberation Army. ' 

The months following Hua’s appointment were troubled 
by displays of civil unrest. Troops were dispatched to deal 
with violent clashes in several provinces, and strikes and 
industrial sabotage were rife. Opposition to the new 
leadership continued, and a major purge of provincial 
administration was carried out. There were reports of mass 
trials and official executions. 

The Eleventh Party Congress, held in August 1977, 
restored Teng Hsiao-ping to his former posts and adopted 
a new party constitution. The Fifth National People’s 
Congress was scheduled for the spring of 1978. 

Government 

China is a unitary state. Directly under the Central 
Government there are 21 provinces, five autonomous 
regions (including Tibet) and three municipalities (Peking, 
Shanghai, Tientsin). The highest organ of state power is 
the National People’s Congress, under the leadership of the 
Chinese Communist Party. The Congress consists of over 
2,800 deputies indirectly elected for five years by the 
provinces, autonomous regions, municipalities directly 
under the central government, and the People’s Liberation 
Army. The Congress elects a Standing Committee to be its 
permanent organ. China has no Head of State but the 
equivalent functions are exercised by this Committee. 

The State Council is the executive and is composed of 
the premier, the vice-premiers and the ministers heading 
ministries and commissions. The State Council is appointed 
by and accountable to the National People’s Congress. 

Local people’s congresses are the local organs of state 
power, and local revolutionary committees are the perma- 
nent organs of local people’s congresses. 

The Chinese Communist Party was given an even more 
important role under the 1975 Constitution, being defined 
as "the core of leadership of the whole Chinese people”- 
This was reaffirmed in the party constitution of 1977- 

Defence 

China is divided into ii major military regions. Total 
regular forces numbered 3,950,000 in 1977. The People s 
Liberation Army numbered 3,250,000. The navy of 300,000 
has three fleets, including 66 submarines, one of which 
has ballistic missile tubes. The air force has 5,200 combat 
aircraft and personnel totalling 400,000. In addition China 
has 30-40 IRBM and 30-40 MRBM. There are also 300,000 
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security and border guards. All males are conscripted and 
military service lasts for 2-4 years in the army, 4 years 
in the air force and 5 years in the navy. China has exploded 
22 nuclear devices. 

Economic Affairs 

Agriculture represents about one-quarter of China’s 
total national output. Of the chief grains, rice is grown 
mainly south of the Yangtze and wheat and millets to the 
north. China, with one-fifth of the world's population, 
accounts for 15 per cent of the world’s cereal and ground- 
nut production, 20 per cent of the world’s soya and tea 
output and almost 40 per cent of the world’s pig numbers. 
The gross value of China’s farm output increased by about 
50 per cent in the decade up 101974. 

China has large deposits of natural resources, such as 
coal and iron ore, which serve the iron and steel works at 
Anshan, Shanghai, Paotow and Wuhan. Other important 
minerals include tungsten, molybdenum, antimony, tin, 
lead, bauxite and manganese. The gross value of China's 
industrial output increased by 190 per cent between 1964 
and 1974. ■ . ' 

The petroleum industry is gaining steadily in impor- 
tance, though four-fifths of the country’s fuel and power 
requirements are still supplied by the coal industry, which 
produces one-fifth of the world’s coal, while China’s petro- 
leum production does not yet account for more than 2 per 
cent of the world’s output. The energy consumption per 
capita in 1974 '"’'as estimated at less than 650 kilogrammes 
of coal equivaleht, compared to a world average of 2,050 
kilogrammes per capita. Since 1973 China has been self- 
sufficient in petroleum and its products, and in 1975 ex- 
ported over 8 million tons of oil, whilst producing, in the 
view of the Joint Economic Committee of the U.S. Con- 
gress, 80 million tons of crude petroleum. China is in the 
process of developing its own petro-chemical industries, 
including fibres and plastics, and is now a major producer 
and consumer of nitrogenous fertilizers. 

The development of the economy since 1952 has been 
within the framework of four five-year plans, but recessions 
occurred in the wake of the Great Leap Forward (1958-60) 
and during the Cultural Revolution (1966-68). The Fourth 
Plan was successfully fulfilled in 1975, but the Fifth Plan 
(1976-80) seems to be delayed. From 1955 to 1957 collec- 
tive farms were set up and these were amalgamated in 
1958 in communes. Industry, trade and banking'are in the 
hands of the State. Foreign trade, running at about 
U.S. $7,000 million in each direction in the mid-1970s, 
accounts for about i per cent of world trade. China has no 
serious' balance of payments problems, but a trade deficit 
of over $400 million in 1975 had to be met by deferred 
payments in Japan and Western Europe. In 1976 China 
had an export surplus of $600 million. 

Transport and Communications 

Since 1949 an ambitious programme of railway con- 
struction has been undertaken, especially in the west and 
north-west. In 1949 railways were responsible for nearly 80 
per cent of the freight turnover by modern means of trans- 
port. The total length of railway lines exceeded 36,000 km. 
in 1965. Roads are unevenly developed; national and pro- 
vincial highways total 200,000 km. About 48,000 km. of 
inland waterways are navigable by steamships and civil air 
routes total 25,600 km. Coastal shipping is also important 
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and the Chinese merchant fleet is expanding rapidly, \vith 
an estimated displacement of 2,900,000 gross tons in 1975. 
Since 1964 a number of foreign airlines have been permitted 
to set up regular services to Chinese cities. 

Social Welfare 

Western and traditional Chinese medical attention is 
available in the cities, and to a lesser degree in rural areas. 
Since the Cultural. Revolution, some 330,000 medical 
workers have settled in the countryside and an additional 
400,000 doctors and nurses have been recruited into 
mobile teams to- tour the villages, according to the New 
China News Agency. About i million "barefoot doctors” 
or semi-professional peasant physicians assist with simple 
cures and treatment. Large factories and other enterprises 
provide social services for their employees. Industrial 
wage-earners qualify for pensions. Average industrial 
wages amount to about 65 juian per month; some three- 
fifths of the family budget is devoted to buying food. 

Education 

A great expansion. has occurred since 1949 in numbers 
receiving education at all levels, and education is almost 
universal. Kindergartens are considered an important part 
of pre-school education. Primary schooling covers five 
years and middle school six years. In i960 it was claimed 
that 67 per cent of the population was literate. Following 
the closing of many schools and universities during the 
Cultural Revolution, PLA-worker teams took over their 
administration, entrance examinations were abolished and 
selection for admission was based on political assessment. 
In 1975 some 150 million pupils received primary education, 
45 million secondary, and i million higher education. A 
return to more conventional standards was indicated in 
1977, with the reintroduction of entrance examinations. 

Tourism 

Tourism is still of limited extent. Tours are organized 
for party groups visiting China and foreign visitors still 
require a visa. Western-style hotels exist in Peking, 
Shanghai, Canton and other large centres. 

Sport 

Football and basketball are popular in schools and other 
institutions. Athletics and swimming are encouraged. 
Chinese table-tennis players are among the world’s best. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), August ist (Army Day), 
October ist and 2nd (National Days). 

1979 : January or February* (Lunar New Year). 

* From the first to the third day of the first moon of the 
lunar calendar. 

Weights and Measures 

I catty {jin)=o .5 kg. or 1.1023 lb. 

I picul (dan) =0.05 metric ton or 0.0492 long ton. 

I »noii =0.0667 hectare or 0.1647 acre. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 fen=io chiao=i yOan. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£i sterling= 3.255 ytian; 

U.S. $1 = 1.777 yQan. 
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THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Siaiisiical Sumy 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Area. Total Population 

(‘ooo sq. fcnn.') (million) 


1967 

1953 (Census) 

196S (Est.) 

1974 (Est) 

1975 (Est.) 

1980 (Forecast) 

9.561.0 

582.6 

711.0* 

almost 800. o| 

839- oj 

0 

CO 

0 


• As announced during the "Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” (1967-68). 

t As stated by Vice-Minister of Public Health, Huang Shu-tse, at the World Population Conference in 
Bucharest, August 21st, 1974, and by Chou En-lai during the National People’s Congress in January 1975. 

t United Nations estimate, including Taiwan. 


PROVINCES AND AUTONOMOUS REGIONS 


Location 


Area 

(’000 sq. km.) 


Provinces 
Szechwan 
Shantung 
Honan . 
Kiangsu 
Hopei , 
Kwangtung 
Hunan . 
.\nhwci . 
Hupeh . 
Chekiang 
Liaoning 
Vunnan . 
Kiangsi . 
Shensi . 
Heilungkiang 
Shansi . 
Kweichow 
Fukien . 




Kirin 
Kansu . 
Tsinghai 


SW. 

E. 

C. 

E. 

N. 

S. 

C. 

E. 

C. 

E. 

NE. 

SW. 

C. 

NW. 

NE. 

N. 

SW. 

s. 

NE. 

N\V. 

NiV. 


569.0 
153-3 

167.0 

102.6 

202.7 
23t-4 

210.5 
139-9 

187-5 

101.5 

151.0 
436.2 

164.8 

195-8 

463.6 
I57-I 

174.0 
X23-I 

187.0 

366.5 

721.0 


.\UToso>!Ous Regions: 


Kwangsi 
Inner Mongolia 
Sinkiang 
> . Ninghsia 
Tibet . 


S. 

N. 

NW. 

NW. 

W. 


220.4 

LI77-5 

J.646.9 

66.4 

1,221.6 


Special Municipalities: 
r Peking . 

Shanghai 


NE. 

E. 


7-1 

5-8 


Total . 


9.561 .0 


Popul.ation (million) 

Capital of 
Province 

OR Region 

Population 
OF Capital 
1958 (est) 

1953 

(census) 

I96S 

(est.)* 

1976 

(est.)* 

66 

70 

So 

Chengtn 

1.13 

-19 

56 

68 

Tsinan 

0.88 

44 

50 

60 

Chengchow 

0.78 

41 

47 

55 

NanMng 

1.45 

39 

47 

47 

Tientsin 

3.28 

35 

40 

53 

Canton 

i.ao 

33 

38 

40 

Changsha 

0.71 

30 

35 

45 

Hofei 

0.36 

28 

32 

40 

Wuhan 

2-23 

23 

31 

35 

Hangchow 

0.79 

24 

28 

33 

Shenyang 

2.42 

17 

23 

28 

Kunming 

0.90 

17 

22 

28 

Nancbang 

0.52 

16 

21 

26 

Sian 

1-37 

12 

21 

32 

Harbin 

1-59 

14 

iS 

23 

Taiyuan 

1.05 

15 

17 

24 

Kweiyang 

0.53 

13 

17 

20 

Foochow 

0.62 

11 

17 

23 

Changchun 

0.99 


13 

18 

Lanebow 

0.73 

2 


3 

Hsining 

0.15 

20 

24 

31 

Nanning 

0.26 

6 

13 

8 

Huhehot 

0.32 

5 

s 

10 

Urumchi 

0.32 

2 

2 

3 

Yinchuen 

0.09 

I 

I 

2 

Lhasa 

0.65 


3 

7 

1 8 


4-15 

6 

11 

10 

— 

6.98 , 

583 

7!l 

853 


36.85 


• A.s announced during the "Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” (1967-68). 

•f As .anno-jneed during the memorial ceremonies follon-ing Mao’s death (September 1976). 
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THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA Statistical Survey 


POPULATION BY RACIAL GROUPS 


1953 (Census) — million 


Han (Chinese) .... 

547.28 

Chuang ...... 

6.61 

Uighur (Turki) . . ■ . 

3-64 

Hui 

3-56 

Yi ...... 

3-25 

Tibetan ...... 

2.77 

Miao . . . . . 

2.51 

Manchu ..... 

2.42 

Mongolian ..... 

1.46 

Puyi ...... 

1-25 

Korean ...... 

1. 12 

Other ...... 

6.72 


582.60’ 


.TOWNS OVER I MILLION INHABITANCE 


1958 (Est.) — million 


Shanghai ..... 

10.82* 

Peking ...... 

7 - 57 * 

Tientsin ..... 

3 - 28 t 

Shenyang (Mukden) 

2.42 

Wuhan ...... 

2.23 

Canton ...... 

2.20 

Chungking ..... 

2.16 

Harbin ...... 

1-59 

Lu-ta ...... 

1-59 

Nanking ..... 

. 1-45 

Sian ...... 

1-37 

Tsingtao ..... 

1. 14 

Chengtu 

1.13 

Tai}ruan . . ... 

1.05 

Fushun . . . . . 

1.02 


* Official 1970 estimates. -f 1968; 4.00. 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 

(Estimates) 


- 

Million 


1952 

1957 

1965 

1970 

1975 

Population: 






Joint Economic Committee* . . 

570 

642 

750 

836 

938 

Far East and Australasia-\ .... 

550 

600 

685 

750 

825 


1957 = 100 


1952 

1957 

19^5 

1970 

■ 1975 

Agriculturai, and Industrial Production: . 






Joint Economic Committee (net)* . 

72 

100 

119 

149 

n.a. 

Far East and Australasia'f .... 

75 

100 

120 

150 

225 



U.S. $’000 Million 


1952 

1957 

1965 

1970 

1975 

National Income: 






Joint Economic Committee* .... 

59 

82 

97 

122 

n.a. 

Far East and Australasiaf .... 

40 

55 

70 

90 

125 t 


U.S. $ Per Capita 


1952 

1957 

1965 

1970 

1975 

National Income: 






Joint Economic Committee* .... 

104 

128 

129 

146 

n.a. 

Far East and Australasiaf .... 

75 

90 

105 

120 

150! 


* U.S. Congress. Joint Economic Committee, People's Republic of China: An Economic Assessment, Washington, 1972; 
China: A Reassessment of the Economy, Washington, 1975- 

t Figures originally published in The Far East and Australasia (Europa Publications, latest edition 1977-78). 
t Pro-1973 U.S. $; national income per head was about $250 at current prices. 
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THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Statistical Survey 


RATES OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 
(Estimates) 


Per Cent Per Year 



1953-57 

1958-65 

1966-70 

1958-70 

1971-75 

Population: 

Joint Economic Committee* .... 

2-5 

2.0 , 

2.2 

2.0 

2-3 

Far East and Australasia] .... 

1-7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

National Income: , 



mmm 



Joint Economic Committee* . . . . | 

6.8 

2.x 


3-2 

n.a. 

Far East and Australasia] 

6.4 

3-2 


3-7 

6.7 

National Income (per Capita): 

mgm 





Joint Economic Committee* . 


O.I 

2.5 

I. I 

n.a. 

Far East and Australasia] .... 


1.4 

2.8 

2.0 

4.6 


• U.S. Congress, Joint Economic Committee, People’s Republic of China: An Economic Assessment, WasMngton, 1971’, 
China: A Reassessiiicttl of the Economy, Washington, 1975. 

t Figures originallj’ published in The Far East and Australasia (Europa Publications, latest edition 1977-78). 


DOMESTIC PRODUCT AND EXPENDITURE 
{’000 million yfian of 1952 — estimates) 



1 1952 

^957 

1965 

1970 


Gross Domestic Product: 

Agriculture ....... 

33-5 

40.0 

40.0 

mm 

H 

Industry, Mining, Construction, Handicrafts . 

19.0 

30.0 

t 45*0 


Trade, Public Utilities . . , , . 

22.5 

30.0 

45-0 



Total 

750 

100.0 

130-0 

160.0 


Gross Domestic Expenditure: 

Personal Consumption ..... 

Govemraent Consumption, Communal Services 
(Communes) ...... 

Domestic Gross Investment .... 

52.5 

7-5 

15.0 

65.0 

10. 0 

25-0 

78.0 

19-5 

32-5 

950 

25.0 

40.0 

130.0 

35-0 

55-0 

Total 

75 0 

100.0 

130.0 

160.0 

wm 


AGRICULTURE 

AREA HARVESTED 
(million hectares) 



1952 

*957 

1965 

(Est.) 

1970 

(Est.) 

1976 

(Est.) 

Total Grains .... 
Rice ..... 
VTieat .... 

Other Grains and Pulses 
Potatoes .... 
Soya Beans .... 
Cotton ..... 

112.3 

28.4 

24-8 

8.7 

”•5 

5-5 

120.9 

32.2 

27-5 

50.6 

10.5 

12.6 

5-8 

120.0 

30.0 

26.0 

52.0 

12.0 

9.0 

4.8 

126.0 

32.0 

27-5 

54-0 

12.5 

10. 0 

5.0 

135-0 . 

35-0 

28.0 

56.0 

16.0 

14.0 

6.0 
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THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA Statistical Survey 

PRODUCTION 


(million metric tons) 



1952 

1957 

1965 

(Est.) 

1970 

(Est.) 

1976 

(Est.) 

Total Grains* 

154-5 

185.0 

185.0 

215.0 

250.0 

Rice ..... 

68.5 

86.8 

85.0 

97.0 

110,0 

Wheat 

18. 1 

23-7 

25.0 

31-0 

38.0 

Other Grains and Pulses 

51-5 

52.6 

55-0 

62.0 

70,0 

Potatoes* .... 

16.4 

21.0 

20.0 

25.0 

32.0 

Soya Beans .... 

9-5 


8.0 

9.0 

12.5 

Cotton ..... 

1-3 


1.6 

2.0 

2.6 


* Grain equivalent (bam yield). 

t Chinese claim: Grains and Soya beans: (1974) 274.5; (1975) 280.0 (probably in terms of bunker yield, 
i.e. including impurities). 


YIELD 


(tons per hectare) 



1952 

1957 

1965 

(Est.) 

II 

1976 

(Est.) 

Total Grains* 

1.38 

1-53 

1-54 

1.70 

1.85 

Rice ..... 

2.41 

2.70 

2.83 

3-03 

3-14 

Wheat .... 

0.73 

0.86 

0.96 

I -13 

1.36 

Other Grains and Pulses 

1 .02 

1.04 

1 .06 

I -15 

1.25 

Potatoes* .... 

1.86 

2.08 

1.66 

2.00 

2-00 

Soya Beans .... 

0.83 

0.80 

0.90 

0.90 

0.90 

Cotton . . . . . 

0.24 

0.28 

0-33 

0.40 

0-43 


♦ Grain equivalent (bam yield). 


LIVESTOCK 

(million) 



1952 

1957 

1965 

(Est.) 

1970 

(Est.) 

1976 

(Est.) 

Horses, Donkeys, Mules . 

19.6 

19.8 

WBSM 

20.0 

20.0 

Cattle and Buffaloes 

56.6 

65.8 


70.0 

95-0 

Pigs 

89.8 

145-9 


200.0 

240.0 

Sheep and Goats 

61.8 

98.6 

100.0 

120.0 

135-0 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


(million tons of nutrients) 



1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Production: 






Nitrogen (N) 

1.85 

2.24 

2.79 

3-09 

3-30 

Phosphates (PjOj) 

0.92 

1.03 

1. 14 

1.30 

1-25 

Potassium (KjO) . 

0.28 

0.30 

0.30 

0.30 

0.30 

Consumption: 


3-46 




Nitrogen .... 

3-14 

4.01 

4.00 

4-55 

Phosphates .... 

0.92 

1.04 

1.26 

1.32 

1-25 

Potassium (KjO) . 

0.34 

0.37 

0.53 

0.40 

0.40 

1 
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THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Statistical Survc^< 


FOOD 

FOOD BALANCE (PROJECTION) 1977/78* 
(Population: 855 million) 

(million tons) 



Supply by Origin 



Utilization 

- 


Commodities 

Domestic 

Produc- 

tion 

Net Trade 
and 
Stock 

Total 

Available 

Waste 

Seed 

Feed 

Industrial 

Use 

Human 

Consump- 

tion 

Rice (paddy) . 

IIO.O 

5-0 

115.0 

4.6 

2.6 

1.8 

I.O 

105.0 

VTieat .... 

38.0 

8.0 

46.0 

1.4 

2.8 

4.0 

0.5 . 

37.3 

Other grains . 

60.0 

— 

60.0 

2.4 

3-0 

17-3 

I.O 

36.3 

Pulses .... 

10. 0 

— 

10. 0 

0.4 


2.6 

— 

6.0 

Potatoes (as grain) . 

32.0 

— 

32.0 

3-2 


3-3 

1-5 

21.4 

Total (as grain) 

Total (after milling)! 

250.0 

13.0 

263.0 

12.0 

12.0 

29.0 

4.0 

206.0 

155-6 

Soj'a beans . 

12.5 

- 0.5 

12.0 

. 0.5 

1-3 

2.0 

0.5 

7-7 

Sugar .... 

3-5 

0.5 

4.0 

0.2 


— 

0.4 

3-4 

Fruit and vegetables 

75.0 

. - 0-.5 

74-5 

10.5 

— 




64.0 

Milk .... 

6.0 


6.0 

0.5 



___ 

2.0 

3*4 

Meat and poultrj’ . 

16.0 


15.5 

1.5 






14.0 

Fish .... 

10.0 


9-5 

1.9 

— 





7.6 

Eggs .... 

4.0 


3-9 

0.4 

0. 1 

— 

- 

3-4 

Vegetable oils 

3-0 


2.9 

■ 0.3 





0.45 

2.15 

Animal fats . 

1-5 

ESI 

1.4 

0.15 . 

' — 

— 

0.4 

o.8j 


* Rough orders of magnitude. f MiUing rates: rice 65%, wheat 80%, others82 %. 


Commodities 


FOOD BILL (PROJECTION) 1977/78 


Rice (milled) 
Other cereals 
Pulses . 
Potatoes 
Soj'a products 
Sugar . 
Vegetables 
Fniit . 

Milk . 

Meat 

Ponltrj' 

Fish 

F-egst • 

Fats and oils 


Total per capita 
Total per family (of .(.5 
members) 
plus tea per family 

Total inch tea per family 

Wage income per person 
Wage income per family 
(with 1.7 workers) 
Total food bill (in % of 
family wage income! 


Human Consumption 


Kilos 

per 

capita 


80.0 

70.0 

7.0 
100.0 

9.0 

4.0 

65.0 
10 

4 

13 

3 
9 

4 
3 


384.0 


Calories 

per 

day 


800 

675 

70 

215 

80 

40 

50 

5 

10 

120 

30 

20 

15 

70 


2,200 


Proteins 
Grammes 
per day 


17 

20 

6 

2 

8 

4 

I 

1 

5 

I 

4 

I 


70 


Food Bill 


• Average price = So% cheap plus 20% e 

Estimates by W. Klatt (June 30th, 
Wage increases of autumn 1977. followed by slight shifts to quality foods 
more than marginally. ■' ’ 


Fats 

Grammes 
per day 

Retail Prices (yuan per kilo) 

Cheap 

Expensive 

Average* 

3 

0.30 

0,40 

0.32 

2 

0.35 

0.50 

.0.38 . 

. I 

0.40 

0.65 

0.45 

I 

0.12 

0.17 

0.13 

4 . 

0.50 

I .00 

0.60 

— 

1.50 

2.00 

1.60 

— 

0.22 

0.80 

0.34 

— 

0.60 

1 . 10 

0.70 

I 

0.64 

0.69 

0.65 

II 

1-25 

2.50 

1.50 

3 

1-75 

3-00 

2.00 

I 

0.45 

0.95 

0.55 

I 

1.80 

2.10 

1.86 

7 

1.50 

2.00 

1.60 

35 





Food Bill 
Yuan 
per capita 


25.60 

26.60 

3 - 15 
13.00 

5-40 

6.40 
22. 40 

7.00 

2.60 

20.25 

6.00 

4- 95 

7.45 

5.60 


156.40 



t 20 cggs=i Idlo. 

1977). 

are unlikely to have affected these estimates 
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THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Statistical Survey 


MINING AND INDUSTRY 




1952 . 

1957 

1965 

(Est.) 

1970* 

(Est.) 

1976 

(Est.) 

Coal ..... 

’million tons 

66.5 

130 7 

230.0 

295.0 

450.0 

Iron Ore . ... 

»$ «* 

4-3 

19.4 

330 

45-0 

75.0 

Pig Iron .... 


1-9 

57 

15.0 

20.0 

30.0 

Crude Steel 

i* •( 

1-3 

5 3 

II .0 

18.0 

25.0 

Crude Petroleum 


0.4 

15 

9.0 

25.0 

85.0 

Cement .... 

»f »t 

2.9 

6.9 

15-5 

25.0 

45-0 

Electricity .... 

’000 million kWh. 

7-3 

19 3 

45 0 

75-0 

125.0 

Machine Tools . 

’000 units 

13 7 

28 5 

57-5 

80.0 

120.0 

Salt . . . ... 

million tons 

4-9 

8.3 

12.5 

150 

18.0 

Sugar .... 

*1 If 

0-5 

0 9 

1-3 

1-7 

2.5 

Vegetable Oils . . . 

• i If 


> 5 

1.8 

2.4 

3-0 

Cotton Yam 

• 1 If 


0 8 

0 9 

1.4 

2.0 

Cotton Cloth 

’000 million metres 


50 

6 2 

7-5 

8.0 

Paper .... 

million tons 


I . 2 

2 . 8 

4 5 

7-5 


* Chinese claims: Coal 300^350, Steel 21.0, Petroleum 25.6, Cotton Cloth 9.0; Soviet estimates: Steel 15-16, Petroleum 
18-19, Cotton Cloth 8.0-8. 5. 


FINANCE 

Renminbi (RMB or "People’s Currency”) ; 

100 fen (cents) = 10 chiao (jiao) = i Jen Min Piao (People’s Bank Dollar), usually called a yiian. 

Coins: I, 2 and 5 fen. 

Notes: 10, 20 and 50 fen; i, 2, 5 and 10 yuan. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): sterling=3.255 ytian; U.S. $1 = 1,777 yuan. 

100 yQan=;^3o.i2=$56.26. 


Note: The new yflan, equal to 10,000 old yflan, was introduced in March 1955. The initial exchange rate was U.S. $i =2.46 
new 3dian (1 yflan=40.65 U.S. cents) and this remained in eSect until August 1971. Between December 1971 and February 
1973 the official rate was $1=2.27 yiian, though an efiective rate of $1=2.20 ytian was in force from January 1973. 
Since February 1973 the official basic rate has been $1=2.04 yuan but the market rate has been adjusted frequently. The 
latter (at December 31st) was: $1 = 2.02 yuan in 1973; $1 = 1.84 yiian in 1974: $1 = 1.97 yuan in 1975; 1.90 ytian in 1976. In 
terms of sterling, the exchange rate between November 1967 and June 1972 was = 5.904 yuan. 


PLANNING 


FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN 1953-57 
The First Five-Year Plan aimed at raising basic indus- 
trial and agricultural production. The Government claim 
that most targets were fulfilled. 

SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 1958-62 
This plan was prematurely terminated and for a number 
of years, there were only annual, if any, plans in existence. 

THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 1966-70 
_ The Third Plan, delayed by economic and political 
difficulties, was put into operation in January 1966. No 
details have been issued. 


FOURTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN 1971-75 

It was announced that a Fourth Five-Year Plan started 
in January 1971. No details have yet been issued but a 
few output data were released at the end of 1971. 


FIFTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN 1976-80 

No details were available in mid-1977. Agriculture con- 
tinues to rank high in economic priorities. The exploitation 
of China’s petroleum resources is rapidly changing the 
country’s fuel and power basis and its industrial economy. 

A Twenty-Five Year Plan was proposed for 1976-2000, 
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THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA Staiistical Sumy 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

TRADING AREAS 
(U.S. $ 'ooo million) 


Imports 

1957 

1965 

1970 

(Est.) 

; 1975 

(Prel.) 

1976 

(Prel.) 

Communist Bloc 



0.4 

I .0 

bB 

Developing Countries 



0-3 

0.9 


Developed Countries* 


BB 

1-5 ,, 

, 5-5 

moM 

Total 

B 

1.8 

21.2 

7.4 

6.0 


Exports 

1957 

1965 

1970 

(Est.) 

1975 - 

(Prel.) 

- 1976 

(Prel.) 

Communist Bloc 

X.l 

BB 

0.5 

I .4 

1 .2 

Developing Countries 

0.2 


0.5 

r.8 

1.7 

Developed Countries* 

0.3 

IbsIII 

1. 1 

4.0 

4-3 

Total 

mm 

2.1 

2.1 . 

7.2 

7.2 


• Including Hong Kong. 


COMMODITIES 
(per cent) 


Imports 

1957 

1965 

1970 

(Est.) 

1975 

(Prel.) , 

1976 
, (Prel.) 

Food, Drink, Tobacco . , , , , 

Raw Materials and Chemicals 

Manufactured and Semi-Manufactured Goods . 

Total • . , . . 

5 

35 

60 

25 

30 

45 

16 

32 

52 

13 

25 

62 

9 

25 

66 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Exports 

1 

1957 

1965 

1 

1970 

(Est.) 

1 

1975. 

■ (Prel.) 

1976 

(Prel.) 

Food, Drink, Tobacco ..... 
Raw Materials and Chemicals 

Manufactured and Semi-Manufactured Goods . 

Total 

30 

45 

25 

3 ° i 

35 

35 

3r 

26 

43 

30 

31 

39, • 

- 27 

30 

■ 43 

100 

100 

100 

160 

100 
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Statistical Survey 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(U.S. $ million — based on partner-country statistics) 


Imports 

1970 

1973 * 

1974 * 

1975* 

1976* 

Australia. .... 

146.5 

147.0 

354-7 

341.0 

350.0 

Canada ..... 

135-3 

284.9 

446.1 

370-5 

199.6 

Cuba ..... 

n.a. 

75-0 

80.0 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Egypt 

18.5 

15.0 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

France ..... 

81.2 

89.6 

160.4 

374-0 

354.5 

German Democratic Republic . 

42-3 

49-5 

69-4 

73-0 

n.a. 

Germany, Federal Republic 

167.2 

310. 1 

420.7 

522,9 

622.5 

Hong Kong .... 

10.6 

52-8 

58-4 

35-0 

30.2 

Italy . . . 

57-0 

76-3 

105.0 

144.7 

130.0 

Japan ..... 

571-7 

1.041.4 

1,988.0 

2,258,6 

1,665.8 

Malaysia and Singapore 

50.3 

134-5 

147. 1 

88.0 

n.a. 

Pakistan ..... 

36.0 

15-0 

11-3 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Poland ..... 

26.0 

33-1 

44.8 

n.a- 

n.a. 

Sri Lanka .... 

43-9 

34-8 

39-8 

59-6 

n.a. 

U.S.S.R 

24.9 

134-7 

140.0 

I30;0 

200.0 

United Kingdom 

107.0 

206.0 

167.7 

178.4 

125.6 

U.S.A 


656.5 

821 .4 

303-8 

135-0 


Exports 

1970 

1973* 

1974* 

1975* 

1976* 

Australia. .... 

41-5 


121.6 

98.0 

115.0 

Egypt ...... 

15-0 


n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

France .... 

69.8 


183.7 

173-5 

194-5 

German Democratic Republic 

35-7 

58-9 

76.7 

97-0 

n.a. 

Germany, Federal Republic 

84.4 

150.0 

192.8 

224.4 

270.9 

Hong Kong 

467.1 

I,IOI .1 

1,186.6 

1,361.2 

1 , 593-3 

Italy 

63.1 

139.8 

, 116.9 

128.9 

154-9 

Japan ... 

253-8 

974.1 

1,305-0 

1,430.0 

1,372.7 

Malaysia and Singapore 

204.9 

325-0 

483.6 

433-3 

n.a. 

Pakistan . . 

30.0 

45-0 

54-2 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Poland ..... 

24.0 

33-8 

48.5 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Sri Lanka .... 

44.8 

26.3 

47-8 

83-5 

n.a. 

U.S.S.R 

21.7 

135-1 

140.0 

150.0 

180.0 

United Kingdom 

80.9 

118.3 

156-5 

131-9 

155-9 

U.S.A 


66.0 

114.7 

158.3 

222.0 


• Preliminary. 


IMPORTS OF GRAIN AND FERTILIZER 
(million tons) 



1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1977/78* 

Wheat ..... 

5-4 

5-7 

5-8 

2.1 

8.0 

Maiae ..... 

I .0 

2 . II 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

Total Grains .... 

6.4 

7.8 

6.2 

2.1 

8.0 

Fertilizers .... 

4-2 

4.2 

4-1 

n.a. 

n.a. 


* Preliminary. 
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Statistical Sumy 


CHINA’S ECONOMIC POSITION 

(International Comparison) 



Gross 

National 

Probuct 

(?) 

Steel 

Consumption 

(kilos) 

Energy 
Consumption 
(kUos coal 
equivalent) 

Per Capita 

1974 

1974 

1974 

China .... 

300* 

37* 

632* 

India .... 

120 

14 

201 

J apan .... 

3.630 

691 

3.839 

U.S.S.R 

2,030 

546 

5.252 

United Kingdom 

3,060 

412 

5.464 

U.S.A 

6,200 

680 

11.485 


• Probably overestimated. 


Sources: World Bank Atlas, Washington, 1976; UN Statistical Yearbook, New York, 1975. 


TRANSPORT 

Railways (1975); Freight carried 940 million tons. 

Roads (1975): Freight carried by lorrj' 440 million tons. 
Merchant Shipping Fleet (1975): 2.9 million gross registered 
tons. 

Inland and Coastal Shipping (1975): Freight carried 210 
million tons. 

Civil Aviation: Freight (1959) 1,630,000 ton-kilometres. 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 


Radio Receivers (1970) 
Television Receivers (1973) . 
Newspapers (daily circ.) 
Cinema Attendance (per year) 


12 million 
500,000 
12 million 
. 4,000 million 


EDUCATION 

(1975 estimates) 


1 

Pupils 

Primary Schools 

1 50,000,000 

Middle Schools ..... 

45,000.000 

Higher Education Establishments . 

1,000,000 


Estimates by W. Klatt. 
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The Constitution 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The 1954 Constitution of the People’s Republic of China 
was revised by the Tenth National Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of China, and a new constitution was 
adopted by the Fourth National People's Congress on 
January 17th, 1975. The 106 articles of the 1954 Constitu- 
tion were reduced to 30, and a number of significant 
changes in the theory and structure of government were 
made. The provisions of the 1975 Constitution are as 
follows: 

Preamble 

{Summary) 

Socialist society extends over a fairly long historical 
period. Throughout this period classes, class contradictions 
and class struggle exist, as well as the struggle between 
the socialist and capitalist roads, the danger of a restora- 
tion of capitalism and the threat of subversion and 
aggression by imperiedism and social-imperialism. China 
will never be a super-power. We must strengthen our unity 
with the socialist countries and with all oppressed peoples 
and nations, and work for peaceful co-existence with 
countries having different social systems. 

Chapter 1. General Principles 

Article 1 — The People’s Republic of China is a socialist 
state of the dictatorship of the proletariat led by the 
working class and based on the alliance of workers and 
peasants. 

Article 2: Communist Party — ^The Communist Party of 
China is the core of leadership of the whole Chinese people. 
The working class exercises leadership over the state 
through its vanguard, the Communist Party of China. 

Marxisni-Leninism-Mao Tse-tung thought is the theo- 
retical basis guiding the thinking of our nation. 

Article 3: People’s Congresses — All power in the People’s 
Republic of China belongs to the people. The organs through 
which the people exercise power are the people’s congresses 
at all levels, with deputies of workers, peasants and 
soldiers as their main body. 

The people’s congresses at all levels and all other organs 
of state practise democratic centralism. 

Deputies to the people’s congresses at all levels are 
elected through democratic consultation. The electoral 
units and electors have the power to supervise the deputies 
they elect and to replace them at any time according to 
provisions of law. 

Article 4 — The People’s Republic of China is a unitary 
multi-national state. The areas where regional national 
autonomy is exercised are all inalienable parts of the 
People’s Republic of China, 

All the nationalities are equal. Great power chauvinism 
and local national chauvinism must be opposed. 

All the nationalities have the freedom to use their own 
spoken and %vritten languages. 

Article 5 — In the People’s Republic of China, there are 
mainly two kinds of o^vnership of the means of production 
at the present stage: socialist o\vncrship by the whole 
people and socialist collective ownership by working 
people. 

The state may allow non-agricultural individual 
labourers to engage in individual labour invoKdng no 
exploitation of others, irithin the limits permitted by law 
and under unified arrangement by neighbourhood organiza- 
tions in cities and towns or by production teams in rural 
people’s communes. At the same time, these individual 


labourers should be guided on to the road of socialist 
collectivization step by step. 

Article 6: The Economy — The state sector of the 
economy is the leading force in the national economy. 

All mineral resources and waters as well as the forests, 
undeveloped land and other resources owned by the state 
are the property of the whole people. 

The state may requisition by purchase, take over for 
use, or nationalize urban and rural land as well as other 
means of production under conditions prescribed by law. 

Article 7 — The rural people’s commune is an organiza- 
tion which integrates government administration and 
economic management. 

, The economic system of collective ownership in the 
rural people’s communes at the present stage generally 
takes the form of three-level ownership with the production 
team at the basic level, that is, ownership by the commune, 
the production brigade and the production team, with the 
last as the basic accounting unit. 

Provided that the development and absolute pre- 
dominance of the collective economy of the people’s 
commune are ensured, people’s commune members may 
farm small plots for their personal needs, engage in limited 
household sideline production, and in pastoral areas keep 
a small number of livestock for their personal needs. 

Article 8 — Socialist public property shall be inviolable. 
The state shall ensure the consolidation and development 
of the socialist economy and prohibit any person from 
undermining the socialist economy and the public interest 
in any way whatsoever. 

Article 9 — The state applies the socialist principle: "He 
who does not work, neither shall he eat” and “From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his work”. 

The state protects the citizens’ right of ownership to 
their incomes from work, their savings, their houses, and 
other means of livelihood. 

Article 10 — The state applies the principle of taking 
hold of revolution, promoting production and other work 
and preparedness against war; promotes the planned and 
proportionate development of the socialist economy, 
taking agriculture as the foundation and industry as the 
leading factor and bringing the initiative of both the 
central and the local authorities into full play; and 
improve the people’s material and cultural life step by step 
on the basis of the constant gro^vth of social production 
and consolidates the independence and security of the 
country. 

Article ii — State organizations and state personnel 
must earnestly study Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse-tung 
thought, firmly put proletarian politics in command, 
combat bureaucracy, maintain close ties wdth the masses 
and whole-heartedly serve the people. Cadres at all levels 
must participate in collective productive labour. 

Every organ of state must apply the principle of efficient 
and simple administration. Its leading body must be a 
three-in-one combination of the old, the middle-aged and 
the young. 

Article 12 — The proletariat must exercise all-round 
dictatorship over the bourgeoisie in public life, including 
all spheres of culture. Culture and education, literature and 
physical education, health work and scientific re- 
search work must all serve proletarian politics, serve the 
workers, peasants and soldiers, and be combined with 
productive labour. 
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Ariich 13 — ^Speaking out freely, airing \-ie\vs fully, hold- 
ing debates and writing big-character posters are new 
forms of carrying on socialist revolution created by the 
masses of the people. The state shall ensure to the masses 
the right to use these forms to create a political situation 
in which there arc both centralism and democracy, both 
discipline and freedom, both unity of wdl and personal 
case of mind and liveliness, and so help consolidate the 
leadership of the Communist Party of China over the state 
and consolidate the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Article 14 — ^The state safeguards the socialist system, 
suppresses all treasonable and counter-revolutionary 
activities and punishes all traitors and counter-revolu- 
tionaries. 

The state deprives the landlords, rich peasants, reaction- 
ary capitalists and other bad elements of political rights 
for specified periods of time according to law, and at the 
same time provides them with the opportunity to earn a 
living so that they may be reformed through labour and 
become law-abiding citizens supporting themselves by 
their own labour. 

Article 15: Armed Forces — The Chinese People’s Libera- 
tion Army and the people’s militia are the workers’ and 
peasants’ own armed forces led by the Communist Party 
of China; they are the armed forces of the people of all 
n.ationalities. 

Tlie chairman of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of China commands the country’s armed 
forces. 

The Chinese People’s Liberation Army is at all times a 
fighting force, and simultaneously a working force and a 
production force. 

’The task of the armed forces of the People's Republic of 
China is to safeguard the achievements of the socialist 
revolution and socialist construction, to defend the 
sovereignty, territorial integrity and security of the state, 
and to ^ard against subversion and aggression by 
imperialism, social-imperialism and their lackeys. 


Chapter 2. The Structure of the State 

SnenoN I. THE NATIONAL PEOPLE’S CONGRESS 

A rticle 16 — The National People’s Congress is the highest 
organ of state power under the leadership of the Communist 
Party of China. 

The National People’s Congress is composed of deputies 
elected by the provinces, autonomous repons, municipali- 
ties directly under the central government, and the People’s 
Liberation Army. ^Vhen necessarj', a certain number of 
patriotic personages may be speciallj’ invited to take part 
as deputies. 

The National People’s Congress is elected for a terra of 
five years. Its term of office may be extended under special 
circumstances. 

The National People’s Congress holds one session each 
year. Wien ncccss.ary, the session may be advanced or 
postponed. 

Article 17: Functions — ^The functions and powers of the 
National People’s Congress arc: to amend the constitution, 
make laws, appoint and remove the premier of the State 
Council and tlic members of the State Council on the 
proposal of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of China, approve the national economic plan, the 
state budget and the final state accounts, and e.xcrcise 
such other functions and powers as tlic National People’s 
Congress deems necessary. 

Article iS; Standing Committee — The Standing Com- 
mittee of the National People’s Congress is the permanent 


The Consliiulm 

organ of the National People’s Confess. Its functions and 
powers are: to convene the sessions of the National 
People’s Congress, interpret laws, enact decrees, dispatch 
and recall plenipotentiary representatives abroad, receive 
foreign diplomatic envoys, ratify and denounce treaties 
concluded with foreign states, and exercise such other 
functions and powers as are vested in it by the National 
People’s Congress. 

The Standing Committee of the National People's 
Congress is composed of the chairman, the vice-chairman 
and other members, all of whom are elected and subject to 
recall by the National People’s Congress. 

Section II. THE STATE COUNCIL 

Article ig—The State Council is the central people’s 
government. The State Couiicil is responsible and account- 
able to the National People’s Congress and its Standing 
Committee. 

The State Council is composed of the premier, the 
vice-premiers, the ministers, and the ministers heading 
commissions. 

Article 20: Functions — ^The functions and powers of the 
State Council are: to formulate administrative measures 
and issue decisions and orders in accordance with the 
Constitution, laws and decrees; exercise unified leadership 
over the work of ministries and commissions and local 
organs of state at various levels throughout the country; 
draft and implement the national economic plan and the 
state budget; direct state administrative affairs; and 
exercise such other functions and powers as are vested in 
it by the National People’s Congress or its Standing 
Committee. 


Section III. THE LOCAL PEOPLE’S CONGRESSES 
AND THE LOCAL REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEES 
AT VARIOUS LEVELS 

Article 21 : Local People’s Congresses — ^The local people's 
congresses at various levels are the local organs of state 
power. 

The people’s congresses of provinces and municipalities 
directly under the central government are elected lot a 
term of five years. The people’s congresses of prefectures, 
cities and counties are elected for a term of three years. 
The people’s congresses of rural people’s communes and 
towns are elected for a term of two years. 

Article 22 : Local Revolutionary Committees — The local 
revolutionary' committees at various levels are the perma- 
nent organs of the local people’s congresses and at the 
same time the local people’s governments at various levels. 

L«cal revolutionary committees are composed of a 
chairman, vice-chairmen and other members, who ^ 
elected and subject to recall by the people’s congress at tw 
corresponding level. Their election or recall shall be su^ 
nntted for examination and approval to the organ of state 
at the next higher level. 

Local revolutionary committees are responsible and 
accountable to the people’s congress at the corresponding 
level and to the organ of state at the next higher level. 

Article 23; Functions— The local people's congressm jd 
vanoiis levels and the local revolutionary comnuttera 
elected by them ensure the execution of laws and decre 
in their respective areas; lead the socialist revolution om 
socialist construction in their respective areas; examiM 
and approve local economic plans, budgets and hns 
accounts; maintain revolutionary order; and safeguard tn 
rights of citizens. 
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Section IV. THE ORGANS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 
OF NATIONAL AUTONOMOUS AREAS 

Article 24 — ^The autonomous regions, autonomous pre- 
fectures and autonomous counties are all national autono- 
mous areas; their organs of self-government are people's 
confesses and revolutionary committees. 

The organs of self-government of national autonomous 
areas, apart from exercising the functions and powers of 
local organs of state as specified in Chapter 2, Section III 
of the Constitution, may exercise autonomy within the 
hmits of their authority as prescribed by law. 

The higher organs of state fuUy safeguard the exercise 
of autonomy by the organs of self-government of national 
autonomous areas and actively support the minority 
nationalities in carrying out the 'socialist revolution and 
socialist construction. 

Section V. THE JUDICIAL ORGANS AND THE 
PROCURATORIAL ORGANS 

Article 25 — The Supreme People's Court, local people's 
courts at various levels and special people’s courts exercise 
judicial authority. The people’s courts are responsible and 
accountable to the people’s congresses and their permanent 
organs at the corresponding levels. The presidents of the 
people’s courts are appointed and subject to removal by 
the permanent organs of the people’s congresses at the 
corresponding levels. 

The functions and powers of procuratorial organs are 
exercised by the organs of public security at various levels. 

The mass line must be applied in procuratorial work and 
in trying cases. In major counter-revolutionary criminal 
cases the rhasses should be mobilized for discussion and 
criticism. 

Chapter 3. The Fundamental Rights and Duties 
of Citizens 

Article 26 — ^The fundamental rights and duties of citizens 
are to support the leadership of the Communist Party of 
China, support the socialist system and abide by the 
Constitution and the laws of the People’s Republic of 
China. 

It is the exalted duty of every citizen to defend the 
motherland and resist aggression. It is the honourable 
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obligation of citizens to perform military service according 
to law. 

Article 27 — All citizens who have reached the age of 
eighteen have the right to vote and stand for election, 
with the exception of persons deprived of these rights by 
law. 

Citizens have the right to work and the right to educa- 
tion. Working people have the right to rest and the right 
to material assistance in old age and in case of illness or 
disability. 

Citizens have the right to lodge to organs of state at any 
level •mritten or oral complaints of transgression of law or 
neglect of duty on the part of any person working in an 
organ of state. No one shall attempt to hinder or obstruct 
the making of such complaints or retaliate. 

Women enjoy equal rights with men in all respects. 

The state protects marriage, the family, and the mother 
and child. 

The state protects the just rights and interests of 
Overseas Chinese. 

Article 28 — Citizens enjoy freedom of speech, corres- 
pondence, the press, assembly, association, procession, 
demonstration and the freedom to strike, and enjoy 
freedom to believe in religion and freedom not to believe 
in religion and to propagate atheism. 

The citizens’ freedom of person and their homes shall be 
inviolable. No citizen may be arrested except by decision 
of a people’s court or with the sanction of a public security 
organ. 

Article 29 — The People’s Republic of China grants the 
right of residence to any foreign national persecuted for 
supporting a just cause, for taking part in revolutionary 
movements or for engaging in scientific activities. 

Chapter 4. The National Flag, the National Emblem 
and the Capital 

Article 30 — The national flag has five stars on a field of 
red. 

The national emblem: Tien An ilen in the centre, 
illuminated by five stars and encircled by ears of grain and 
a cogwheel. 

The capital is Peking. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

The functions of Head of State are exercised by the Standing Committee of the National People s Congress. 


STATE COUNCIL 

(December 1977) 
Premier: Hua Kuo-feng. 


Teng Hsiao-ping 
Li Hsien-nien 
Chi Teng-kuei 
Chen Yung-kuei 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Huang Hua. 

Minister of National Defence; Marshal Yeh Chien-ying. 

Minister In charge of the State Planning Commission: Yu 

Chiu-li, 


Wu Kuei-hsien 
Yu Chiu-li 
Sun Chien 

Minister in charge of the State Capital Construction Com 
mission; Ku Mu. 

Minister of Public Security: Chao Tsang-pi. 

Minister of Foreign Trade: Li Ch'iang. 


Vice-Premiers: 

Wang Chen 
Ku Mu 

Gen. Chen Hsi-lien 
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MinUier o! Economic Relations v/ith Foreign Countries: 
ClIKN Mu-HUA. 

Minister of Agriculture and Forestry: Sha Feng. 

Minister of the Metallurgical Industry: Tang Keh (acting). 
First Minister of Mechanical Industry: Li Shui-ching. 
Second Minister of Mechanical Industry: (vacant). 

Third Minister of Mechanical Industry: Li Chi-tai. 

Fourth Minister of Mechanical Industry: Wang Cheng. 
Fifth Minister of Mechanical Industry: Li Cheng-fang. 
Sixth Minister of Mechanical Industry: Pien Chiang. 
Seventh Minister of Mechanical Industry: Wang Yang. 
Minister of the Coal Industry; Hsiao Han. 

Minister of the Petroleum and Chemical Industry: Kang 

SlllH-EN. 


The Government, National People’s Congress 

Minister of Water Conservancy and Electric Power: Chien 
Cheng-ying. 

Minister of Light Industry; Chien Chih-kuang. 

Minister of Railways: Tuan Chun-yi. 

Minister of Posts and Telecommunications: Chang 
FU'Hsiang. 

Minister of Finance: Chang Ching-fu. 

Minister of Commerce: Fan Tzu-yu. 

Minister of Culture: Huang Chen. 

Minister of Education: Liu Hsi-yao. 

Minister of Public Health: Chiang Yi-chen. , 

Minister in charge of the Physical Culture and Sports 
Commission: Wang Meng. 

Minister of Communications: Yeh Fei. 


SPECIAL AGENCIES OF THE STATE COUNCIL 


The People’s Bank of China; President Chen Hsi-yu. 
Central Meteorological Bureau; Director Meng Ping. 

State Oceanography Bureau: Director Chou Shao-t’ang. 

Civil Aviation Administration of China (CAAC): Director 

Ma Jen-hui. 

Nev/ China News Agency; Director (vacant). 

Central Broadcasting Administration: Director-General 

Chang Tien-cheng. 

China Travel and Tourism Bureau: Deputy Director Li 

Cn’UAN-CHUNG. 

Cultural Group; Head Wu Teh. 


Foreign Affairs Bureau: Acting Director Li Po-shih. 

Government Officers’ Administration Bureau: Director Kao 

Teng-pang. 

Publishing Department: Directors Liu Mei, Wang Chi- 

SHENG. 

Scientific and Education Group: Head Liu Hsi-yao. 

Supervisory and Guidance Group for Libraries, Museums 
and Work on Cultural Relics; Acting Director Wang 
Yeh-chiu. 

Staff Office: Acting Director Ting Chiang. 
Telecommunications Administration: Director Chung Fn- 

HSIANG. 


NATIONAL PEOPLE’S CONGRESS 


. . People's Con^gress is the liigliest organ of state power under the leadership of the Communist Party of China. 

Ihe I-ourth Session of the Fourth National People's Congress was held in Peking from^October 23rd to 


FOURTH CONGRESS 
Permanent Chairmen of Presidium: 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


SOONG ClIING-LINC 

Liu Po-cheng 

Wu Teii 

Wei Kuo-ching 

Saifudin 

Kuo Mo-jo 

Hsu Hsiang-chien 

Marshal Nir.ii Jung-chen 

Chen Yun 

Tan Che,n-lin 


Li Ching-ciiuan 
Chang Ting-ckeng 
Tsai Chang 
Ulanfu 

Ngapo Ngawang-jigme 
Chou Chien-jen 
Hsu Teh-heng 
Hu CnuEH-ivEN 
Li Su-wEN 
Yao Lien-wei 


Chairman: (vacant). 

Vice-Chairmen: 

Soong Ching-ling 

Liu Po-cheng 

Wu Teh 

Wei Kuo-ching 

Saifudin 

Kuo Mo-jo 

Hsu Hsiang-chien 

Marshal Nieh Jung-chen 

Chen Yun 

Tan Chen-ein 

Li Ching-chuan 


Chang Ting-cheng 
Tsai Chang 
Ueanfu 

Ngapo Ngawang-jigme 
Chou Chien-jen 
Hsu Teh-heng 
Hu Chueh-vven 
Li Su-wen 
Yao Lien-wei 
Teng Ying-chao 


Secretary-General: Cm Peng-fei. 

There were about 140 members of the Standing Com' 
mittce in 1977. 
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Provincial Governments, Communist Party 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEES 


Revolutionary Committees were established to administer each of the 29 provinces, special municipalities and autonomous 
regions in 1967 and 1968 during the "Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution" and received ofScial recognition in the January 
X975 constitution. The Chairman of the Revolutionary Committee normally holds the position of First Secretary of the 
Provincial Party Committee also. 


Province 

Chairman of Committee 

Szechwan 

Chao Tzu-yang 

Shantung 

Pai Ju-ping 

Honan 

Liu Chien-hsun 

Kaangsu 

Hsu Chia-tun 

Hopei 

Liu Tzu-hou ' 

Kwangtung 

Wei Kuo-ching 

Hunan 

Mao Chih-yung 

Anhwei 

Wan Li 

Hupeh 

Chao Hsin-chu 

Chekiang 

Tieh Ying 

Liaoning 

Tseng Shao-shan 

Yunnan 

An Ping-sheng 

Kiangsi 

Chiang Wei-ching . 

Shensi 

Li Jui-shan 

Kweichow 

Ma Li 

Shansi 

Wang Chien . 

Heilungkiang 

Yang Yi-chen 


Province 

Fukien 

Kansu 

Kirin 

Tsinghai 

Special Municipalities 

Peking 

Shanghai 

Tientsin 

Autonomous Regions 

Mongolia (Inner) 

Sinkiang 

Ninghsia Hui 

Tibet 

Kwangsi 


Chairman of Committee 
Liao Chih-kao 
Sung Ping ' 

Wang En-mao 
Tan Chi-lung 


Wu Teh 
Su Chen-hua 
Hsieh Hsueh-Kung 


Yu Tai-chung 
Wang Feng 
Huo Shih-lien 
Jen Jung 
(vacant) 


COMMUNIST PARTY 


The Chinese Communist Party is defined in the 1975 
constitution as "the core of leadership of the whole 
Chinese people”. There are over 35 million members (1977). 
Although the National People’s Congress is the highest 
organ of state power, it exercises it under the leadership of 
the Communist Party. The First Plenary Session of the 
Eleventh Central Committee was held in August 1977. 


ELEVENTH CENTRAL COMMITTEE 

Chairman: Hua Kuo-feng 

Vice-Chairmen: 

Yeh Chien-ying Li Hsien-nien 

Teng Hsiao-ping Wang Tung-hsing 

In August 1977, 201 Members and 132 Alternate Mem- 
bers were elected to the Eleventh Central Committee. 


POLITBURO 

Members of the Standing Committee: 

Hua Kuo-feng Li Hsien-nien 

Marshal Yeh Chien-ying Wang Tung-hsing 

Teng Hsiao-ping 


Other Full Members: 

Wei Kuo-ching 
Ulanfu 
Fang Yi 
Liu Po-cheng 
Hsu Shih-yu 
Chi Teng-kuei 
S u Chen-hua 
G en. Li Teh-sheng 
W u Teh 

Alternate Members: Chen 
Saifudin. 

OTHER POLITICAL BODIES 
Kuomintang Revolutionary Committee: Chair. Ho Hsiang- 
ning. 

China Democratic League. 

China Democratic National Constructional Association. 
China Association for Promoting Democracy: Chair. Ma 
Hsu-lun. 

China Peasants and Workers’ Democratic Party: Chair. Chi 
Fang. 

China Chih Rung Tang: Chair. Ch’en Ch’i-yu. 

Chiu San Society: Chair. Hsu Te-heng. 

Taiwan Democratic Self-Government League: Vice-Chair. 

Li Ch’un-ch’ing. 


Yu Chiu-li 
Chang Ting-fa 
Chen Yung-Kuei 
G en. Chen Hsi-lien 
Keng Piao 

Marshal Nieh Jung-chen 
N i Chih-fu 
H su Hsiang-chien 
Peng Chung 

Mu-hua, Chao Tzu-yang, 
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The Peaple’s Liberation Army, ck. 


THE PEOPLE’S LIBERATION ARMY 


Apart from its strategic role as a defensive force, the People’s Liberation Army is closely tied to ^e jwlitic^ lMd^p 
of the coantrj- and is recognized in the constitution as having an important part to play in civil life. It is divided mto elevea 
major Militarj' Regions, and further divided into a number of Military Districts. 


Commander-in-Chief : Hua Kuo-fexg. 

Chief of General Staff: Tesg Hsi.\o-ping. 

Chief of the Genera! Political Department (Chief Political 
Commissar): M'ei Kuo-ching. 

Political Commissar: Hsiang Chung-hua. 

Commander, PLA Navy: Hsiao Ching-kdang. 
Commander, PLA Air Force: Chang Ting-fa. 

Head, Armament Department, General Logistics Depart- 
ment: Chang Tshng-hsun. 


Military Region 

Canton 

Chengtu 

Foochow 

Kunming 

Lanchow 

Nanking 

Peking 

Shenyang 

Sinkiang 

Tsinan 

Wuhan 


Commander 
Hsu Shih-yu 
W u Ko-hua 
Yang Cheng-wu 
Wang Pi-cheng 
Han Hsien-cho 
Nieh Feng-chih 
Chen Hsi-eien 
Li Teh-sheng 
( vacant) 

Tseng Ssu-yu 
Yang Teh-chih 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
(In Peking unless otherwise stated) 

Gabon: Ambassador: Alain Maurice Mayombo. 


Afghanistan: iS Fa Li Tun; Ambassador: Mtr Mohammad 
Yusuf. 

Albania: Ambassador: Behar Shtyixa. 

Algeria: Ambassador: Moh.amed Messaoud Kellou (also 
accred. to Mongolia). 

Argentina: Ambassador: Juan Carlos Katzenstein. 

Australia: 15 Tung Chih Men Wai Ta Chieh:.r 4 wSasiorfor; 
C. G. Woodard. 

Austria: Wai Xiu Shui, Nan Jie 5; Ambassador: Eduard 
TsendP (abo accred. to Viet-Nam). 

Bangladesh: Ambassador: Abdul Momin (also accred. to 
the Democratic People's Republic of Korea). 

Belgium: San Li Tun Lu, 6; Ambassador: J. Raoul 

SCHOUMAKER. 

Benin: Ambassador: Moussa Ali Traore (also accred. to 
the Democratic People's Republic of Korea). 

Bulgaria: 4 Xiu Shui Bei Jie, Jian Guo Men Wai; Ambas- 
sador: Constantine Grigorov. 

Burma: No. 6, Tung Chih Men Wai St., Chao Yang Db- 
trict; Ambassador: U Myint Mau.ng (also accred. to 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and 
Mongolia). 

Burundi: 25 Kuang Hwa Lua; Ambassador: Sambimbona 
Simon. 

Cambodia (Kampuchea): Ambassador: Pich Cheang. 

Cameroon; A mbassador: Jean-B.^ftiste Beleoken. 

Canada: 10 S.an Li Tun Rd.; Ambassador: .■Arthur R. 
Menzies (.also accred. to Viet-Nam). 

Congo: 13 S.an Li Tun; Ambassador: Samba Oscar. 

Czechoslovakia: Ambassador: Stanislav Kohousek. 

Denmark: Ambassador: Kjeld Mortensen (abo accred. 
to the Democratic People's Republic of Korea and 
Yiet-Nam). 

Egypt: Ambassador: S-I-Lah el Den A. el Add. 

Finland: 30 Kuang Hua Lu; ..I mbassador: Pentti Suomeia 
(abo accred- to the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korc,i). 

Franct: Ambassador: Claude Arnaud. 


German Democratic Republic: Ambassador: Helmut 
Liebermann. 

Germany, Federal Republic: 5 Tungchimemvai Street, 
Chaoyang District; Ambassador: Erwin Wickert. 

Ghana: 35 San Li Tun; Ambassador: Kofi Baah Aiboo. 

Greece: Ambassador: Dimitrios Velissaropoulos. 

Guinea: Ambassador: Kamana Ansou (abo accred. to 
Pakbtan). 

Guyana: Ambassador: John Carter. 

Hungary: 14 San Li Tun, Peking 2; Ambassador: RdBERt 
RibAnszky. 

India: Ambassador: Kocheru, Raman Narayanan. 

Iran: -duifcossador .• Mahmoud Esfandiary (also accred. to 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea). 

Iraq: Charge d’affaires a.i.: Othman Hussein al-Ani. 

Italy: Ambassador: JIarco Francisci Di Baschi. 

Japan: Ambassador: Heishiro Ogawa. 

Korea, Democratic People's Republic: Ambassador: 
Chon Myong Su. 

Laos: Charge d’affaires: Sithon Cibounheu.^ng (abo 
accred. to the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea). 

Lebanon : 1-21 San LiTun; j 4 n: 6 assador.‘ELiE J. BousTANt ■ 

Malaysia: Ambassador: Hashim bin Sultan. 

Mali: San Li Tun, 8 Tong Se Kie St.; Ambassador: SiN^^ 
Thera (also accred. to the Democratic Peoples 
Republic of Korea). 

Malta: Canberra, Australia. 

Mauritania: 9 Tong San Kie, San Li Tun; Ambassador: 
B.\kar Ould Sidi Haiba (also accred. to Pakbtan). 

Mexico: San Li Tnn Tong, Wu Jie 5, Chao Yang; Ambas- 
sador: O.MAR MartInez Legorreta. 

Mongolia; Ambassador; M. Chaullbat (also accred. to 
Pakistan). 

Morocco: 16 San Li Tun; Ambassador: AnDEixATir 
Lakhmif.i. 



THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

Nepal: 27 Kan Mein Hutung; Ambassador: Cheltra 
Bikram Rama (also accred. to the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea). 

Netherlands: 10 San Li Tun Tung Szu Chieh; Ambassador: 
Dr. J. D6lleman. 

New Zealand: No. i. Street No. 2, East Temple of the Sun, 
Chao Yang District; Ambassador: Richard B. Atkins. 

Nigeria: Ambassador: J. Tanko Yusuf (also accred. to the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea). 

Norway: i San Li Tun; Ambassador: Torleiv Anda (also 
accred. to the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea). 

Pakistan: 3 Hsin Shui Peh Chieh, Chien Kuo Men Wai; 
Ambassador: Mumtaz A. Alvie. 

Peru: ,2-82 San Li Tun; Ambassador: Cesar Espejo- 
Romero. 

Philippines: Ambassador: Benjamin Romualdez. 

Poland : A mbassador: Witold Rodzinsky. 

Romania: Ambassador: Ion Sirbu. 

Rwanda: Ambassador: Nyandwi Thareisse (also accred. 
to Viet-Nam). 

Senegal: Ambassador: Aly Diouri (also accred. to the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea). 

Sierra Leone: 7 Tungchimenwai Da chieh Salitun; Ambas- 
sador: L. K. O. i^NDALL (also accred. to Pakistan). 

Spain: San Li Tun Lu 9; Ambassador: Ram6n Sobredo. 

Sri Lanka: 3 Chien Hua Lu; Ambassador: R. L. I. A. 
Karannagoda (also accred. to Mongolia). 

Sudan: 27 San Li Tun; Ambassador: Mubarek Ofam 
Rahma. 

Sweden: Ambassador : Kaj Bjork. 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 

Switzerland: Ambassador: Werner Sigg. 

Syria: 4 San Li Tun; Ambassador: Dr. Jabr Alatrash. 

Tanzania: 14 San Li Tun Lu; Ambassador : Job Lusinde 
(also accred. to Cambodia, the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea and Viet-Nam). 

Thailand: 40 Kuang Hua Lu; Ambassador: Kasem S. 
Kasemsri (also accred. to the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea). 

Togo: Ambassador : Dr. Anani Akakpo-Ahianyo. 

Tunisia: i San Li Tun, Dongjie; Ambassador : Klibi Ridna. 

Turkey: Tung Wu Jie 9, San Li Tun; Ambassador: Adnan 
Bulak. 

Uganda: 5 San Li Tun; Ambassador: W. S. K. Matovu. 
U.S.S.R.: Ambassador: Vasily Tolstikov. 

United Kingdom: II Kuang Hua Lu, Chien Kuo Men Wai; 
Ambassador: Sir Edward Youde (also accred. to 
Cambodia). 

* U.S.A.: Liaison Of&ce; Head: Leonard Woodcock. 

Viet-Nam : A mbassador: Nguyen Trong Vinh (also accred. 
to Pakistan). 

Yemen Arab Republic: Ambassador: Abdol Othman 
(also accred. to the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea). 

Yemen, People’s Democratic Republic: 9 San Li Tun; 
Ambassador : Ali Faleh Mowad (also accred. to the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea). 

Yugoslavia: Ambassador: A. Oreschanin. 

Zaire: 6 San Li Tun; Ambassador: Tuma Waku. 

Zambia: 5 Tunsze, San Li Tun; Ambassador: Andreya S. 
Masiye (also accred. to the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea). 


China also has diplomatic relations with Barbados, Botswana, Braail, Cape Verde, the Central African Empire, Chad, 
Chile, Cuba, Cyprus, Equatorial Guinea, Ethiopia, Fiji, the Gambia, Guinea-Bissau, Iceland, Jamaica, Jordan, Kenya, 
Kuwait, Liberia, Luxembourg, Madagascar, Maldives, Mauritius, Mozambique, Niger, Papua New Guinea, Qatar, Sao 
Tom6 and Principe, Seychelles, Somalia, Surinam, Trinidad and Tobago, Upper Volta, Venezuela and Western Samoa. 
Consular relations have been established with San Marino. 

* Liaison office opened in 1973, preparatory to establishment of full diplomatic relations, when the problem of U.S. recog- 
nition of Taiwan is resolved. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The general principles of the Chinese judicial system 

are laid down in Article 25 of the January 1975 constitution. 

PEOPLE’S COURTS 

Supreme People’s Court: Peking; f. 1949: the highest 
judicial organ of the State. Directs and supervises 
work of lower courts. 

President of the Supreme People’s Court: Chiang Hua; 
term of office four years. 

Vice-Presidents: Ho Lan-chieh, Hsing Yi-min, Tseng 
Han-chou, Wang-teh-mao, Chang Chih-jang, Ch’en 
Chi-han, Wang Wei-kang, Wu Te-feng, T’an 
Kuan-san. 

Special People’s Courts. 

Local People’s Courts. 


PEOPLE’S PROCURATORATES 

Supreme People’s Procuratorate: Peking; acts for the 
National People’s Congress in examining government 
departments, civil servants and citizens, to ensure 
observance of the law; prosecutes in criminal cases. 

Chief Procurator: Chang Ting-cheng elected by N.P.C. 
for four years. 

Deputy Chief Procurators: Huang Huo-hsing, Chang Su. 

Local People’s Procuratorates: undertake the same duties 
at the local level. Ensure that the judicial activities of 
the people’s courts, the execution of sentences in 
criminal cases, and the actiwties of departments in 
charge of reform through labour, conform to the law; 
institutes, or intervenes in, important civil cases which 
affect the interest of the State and the people. 
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Religion, The Press 


RELIGION 


The practice of religious belief is not encouraged, 
although in 1977 there were indications of a new religious 
tolcr,ance. Below are listed the dominant religions which 
prevailed before 1949. 

ANCESTOR WORSHIP 

Ancestor worship is believed to have originated with the 
deification and worship of all important natural phe- 
nomena. The divine and human were not clearly defined; 
all the dead became gods and were worshipped by their 
descendants. The practice has no code or dogma and the 
ritual is limited to sacrifices made during festivals and on 
birth and death anniversaries. 

CONFUCIANISM 

Confucianism is a philosophy and a system of ethics, 
without ritual or priesthood. The respects accorded Con- 
fucius arc not paid to a prophet or god. but to a great sage 
whose teachings promote peace and good order in society 
and whose philosophy encourages moral living. The 
teacliings of Confucius were officially criticized at the 
Fourth National People’s Congress in January 1975. 

TAOISM ■' 

China Taoist Association: Peking; Chair. Ch'en Yingning. 

Taoism originated as a philosophy e.vpounded by Lao 
Tse, born 60.} n.c. The establishment of a religion was con- 
trarj' to his doctrines, but seven centuries after his death 
his teachings were embodied into a ritual. 


BUDDHISM . 

Chinese Buddhist Association: f. 1953: P^s; Shirobjaltso; 
Sec.-Gen. Chao P’u-ch’u. 

Buddhism was introduced in China from India in a.d, 
61, and now bears little resemblance to the religion in its 
original form, a number of native Chinese legends, tradi- 
tions, rites and deities having been added. The "seculariza- 
tion" of Buddhist monasteries has resulted in the evacua- 
tion of many, particularly iii Tibet. 

ISLAM 

China Islamic Association: Peking; f. 1953; Chair. Burhan 
Shahidi. 

According to Muslim history, Islam was introduced into 
China in a.d. 651. Its number of adherents in China is 
estimated at about 10 million, chiefly among the Uighur 
and Hui people. 

CHRISTIANITY , 

During the 19th century and the first half' of the zotb 
large numbers of foreign Christian missionaries worked in 
China. The Chinese People’s Republic has steadily dis- 
couraged all foreign influences in Chinese religious affairs. 

Roman Catholic Church: Catholic Mission, Si-She-Ku, 
Peiping, Hopeh. . 


THE PRESS 


Only the major newspapers and periodicals are listed 

below, and onl}’ a verj- restricted number are allowed 

abroad. 

PRINCIPAL DAILIES 

Hunan Daily: Changsa, Hunan. 

Kwangming Dally [Kwangming Ribao): Peking; f. 1949. 

Liberation Army Daily [Jicfangjiin Bao): Peking; f. 1949; 
official organ of the P.L.A. 

Liberation Daily {yfr/ang Ribao): Shanghai; f. 1949. 

Poking Daily {Beijing Ribao): Peking. 

People’s Dally {Renmin Ribao): Wang Fu Ching St„ 
Peking; f. 1948; organ of the Communist Party of 
China; Editor Hu Chi-wei; circ. 3,400.000. 

Reference News {Tsan Kao Hsiao Hsi): Poking; reprints 
from foreign newspapers; circ. 6,000,000. 

Szechwan Daily: Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Takong Daily Hui Pao): Shanghai. 

Tibet Daily: Lhasa, Tibet. 

PERIODICALS 

Chin* Picton'al: Peking; monthly; published in 16 lan- 
guages. including English. 

Chinn Reconstructs: China Welfare Institute, Peking; 
monthly; economic, social and cultural affairs; illus- 
trated; English, Spanish, French. Russian and Arabic. 

Chinese Literature: Pai Wan Chuang, Peking 37; literary; 
includes reproductions of art works; monthly in 
English and French. 

Peking Review: Peking 37: weekly; English, French. 
Spani^li, Japanese and German; monthly .Arabic 
edition. 

Red Flag Chi): monthly; official organ of the Chinese 

Communist Party; Deputy Editor Cniii Hao. 


NEWS AGENCY 

Hsinhua (New Chinal News Agency: 26 Kuo Huci Chieh, 
Peking; f. 1937; offices in all large Chinese towns and 
some foreign capitals; Dir. (vacant); 

China News Service: Peking; f. 1952; supplies news for 
overseas Chinese newspapers and naagazines and those 
printed in Hong Kong and Macao; service in Chinese. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence Francc-Presse (AFP) {France): Chi Chia Yuan, 
Apt. 1083, Peking; Correspondents: Georges Biannic, 
Francis Deron. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) {Italy): Ban 
Gong Lou 2-81 San Li Tun. Peking; Agent Ada 
Princigalli. 

Aligemciner Deutscher Nachrichtendienst (ADN) {German 
Democratic Republic): Chien Kuo Men Wai, Chi Chia 
Yuan Kung Yu 3-62, Pelting; Correspondent Dieter 

Bulgarian Telegraph Agency (BTA): Bulgarian Embassy, 
Peking: Bureau Chief Yordan Bozhilov. 

DeuUchc Presse-Agentur (dpa) {Federal Republic of 
Germany): San Li Tun, Ban Gong Lou, Apt. i- 3 ^' 
Peking. 

Ky^o News Service {Japan): 3-41, Diplomatic Apt., 
Chichi, ayuan, Peking; Correspondent Hiroshi NaKA- 

2-21 Ban Gong Lou, San Li Tun, Peking, 
Chief Correspondent Ian Mackenzie. 

The following are also represented: Agerpress, Czecho- 
slovak News Agency (Ccteka), Jiji Press, Korean Central 

Ncwjs Agency, MTI, Nordic News Agencies, Prensa Latina, 

lanjug. Tass and Viet-Nam News Agency. 
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Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance 


PUBLISHERS 


All publishing is controlled by the Propaganda Depart- 
ment of the Party Central Committee. 

Publishing Department: Peking; special agency of the 
State Council; undertakes the major part of book 
publishing in China. 

China Youth Publishing House: Peking; f. 1953; books and 
periodicals. 

Chung Hua Book Co.: Peking; state publishers; specializes in 
Chinese classics. . 

Commercial Press: Peking; state publishers; specializes in 
translation of foreign books on philosophy and social 
sciences. 

Foreign Languages Press: Peking 37; state publishing 
house; publishes books and periodicals in foreign 
languages reflecting political, economic and cultural 
progress in People’s Republic of China. 

Guozi Shudian (China Publications Centre): P.O.B. 399, 
Peking; publishes periodicals, textbooks, etc. in 
English; import and export house. 


Hsinhua (New China) Book Agency: Peking; since 1951 this 
agency has functioned as a national enterprise, publish- 
ing and distributing books for the State under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Culture and co-ordinating 
the activities of aU other publishing houses. 

National Minorities Publishing House: publishes books in 
Tibetan, Kazakh, S.E. language group, etc. 

People’s Educational Publishing House: Shanghai. 

People’s Literature Publishing House: Peking; Shanghai. 

People’s Physical Culture Publishing House: Peking; sports 
books and pictorial magazines. 

Popular Press: caters for peasants. 

San Lien Publishers: Peking; a state publishing house; 
general and political. 

Workers’ Press: Peking; publishing house of All China 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

Writers’ Publishing House: Peking; a state enterprise pub- 
lishing reprints of Chinese literature. 

Youth Publishing House: Peking. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


RADIO 

Ctntral Broadcasting Administration: Outside Fu Hsing 
Men, Peking; Dir.-Gen. Chang Tien-cheng; controls 
the Central People’s Broadcasting Station. 

Central People’s Broadcasting Station: Hsi Chang An Chieh 
3, Peking; has five relay stations broadcasting 1,450 
hours per week; also controls 117 local stations; 
domestic service in Chinese, Cantonese, Tibetan, Tai, 
Amoy, Hakka, Foochow dialect, Kazakh, Uighur, 
Mongolian and Korean; foreign service in English, 


Esperanto, French, German, Indonesian, Italian, 
Japanese, Portuguese and Spanish. 

In 1972 there were about 10 million radio licences. 

TELEVISION 

Central People’s Television Broadcasting Section: Peking 
Bureau of Broadcasting Affairs of the State Council, 
f. 1958. 

There are 37 television stations and 123 relay stations. 
In 1973 there were an estimated 500.000 television 
receivers. 


FINANCE 


BANKING 

People’s Bank of China: 22 Hsi Cbiao Min Hsiang, PeWng; 
f. 1948; the state bank of the People’s Republic of 
China; more than 34,000 brs.; Pres. Chen Hsi-yu; 
Vice-Pres. Chiao Pei-hsin. 

Bank 0! China: 108 Hsi Chiao Min Hsiang, Peking: 
f. 1912; handles foreign exchange and international 
settlements; cap. p.u. 400m. yuan (1975): Gen. Man. 
Kung Yin-ping. 

Agricultural Bank of China: Peking; f. 1963: functions 
directly under the State Council and handles State 
agricultural inve,stments; Pres. Hu Ching-yun 

People’s Construction Bank of China: Ministry of Finance, 
Poking; f. 1954 to make payments for capital construc- 
tion according to plan and budget approval by the 
State; issues short-term loans to State contractors. 

Bank of Communications: Hsi Chiao Min Hsiang, Peking: 
f. 1908; operates for the Ministry of Finance: handles 
State investments in the joint state-private enterprises; 
Chair. Jung Tzu-ho; Gen. Man. Chang Pin-chih. 

Chekiang First Bank of Commerce Ltd.: 222 Kiangse Rd., 
Shanghai; f. 1948; 3 brs. 

China and South Sea Bank Ltd.: no Hankow Rd., Shang- 
hai; f. 1920; Chair. Oei Kien-soc. 


Kincheng Banking Corporation: Shanghai; f. 1917; Gen. 
Man Tse Yao-hwa. 

National Commercial Bank Ltd.: Shanghai; f. 1907. 

Shanghai Commercial and Savings Bank Ltd.: 50 Ningpo 
Rd., Shanghai; f. 1915. 

Foreign Banks 

Chartered Bank: London; f. 1853; P.O.B. 2135, 185 Yuan 
Ming Yuan Lu, Shanghai. 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation: Hong Kong; 
f. 1865: 185 Yuan Ming Yuan Rd., P.O.B. 151, Shang- 
hai. 

Oversea-Chinese Banking Corporation Ltd.: Singapore; 
f. 1932: brs. in Amoj' and Shanghai; Chair. Tan Sri 
Tan Chin Tuan. 

INSURANCE 

China Insurance Company Ltd.: 22 Fan Di Xi Lu, Peking; 
f. 1931; freight and transport insurance and rein- 
surance. 

People’s Insurance Company of China, The: 22 Fan Di Xi 
Lu, Peking; f. 1949; hull, marine cargo, aviation, 
motor, fire and reinsurance, etc. 

Tai Ping Insurance Co. Ltd.: 22 Fan Di Xi Lu. Peking; 
general insurance. 
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Trade and Industry, Transport 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Ministry of Economic Relations with Foreign Countries: 

Peking; f. 1972; Minister Chen Mu-hua. 

China Council for the Promotion of International Trade: 

Hsi Tan Bldg., Hsi Chang An Chieh, Peking; f. 1952; 
encourages foreign trade; arranges Chinese exhibitions 
at home and abroad; Chair. Wang Yao-ting; Vice- 
Chair. Li Chuan. 

Export and Import Corporations 
Subordinate to the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

China National Foreign Trade Transportation Corporation: 

Erh Li Kou, Hsi Chiao, Peking; arranges customs 
clearance, deliveries, forwarding and insurance. 

China National Native Produce Animal By-products Import 
and Export Corporation: 82 Tung An Men St., Peking; 
imports and exports tea, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, fibres, 
etc. 

China National Cereals, Oils and Foodstuffs import and 
Export Corporation: 82 Tung An Men St., Peking; 
imports and exports cereals, vegetable oils, meat, eggs, 
fruit, etc. 

China National Chartering Corporation: Erh Li Kou, Hsi 
Chiao, Peking; chartering of ships. 

China National Chemicals Import and Export Corporation: 

Erh Li Kou, Hsi Chiao, Peking; deals in rubber, petro- 
leum, chemicals and drugs. 

China National Complete Plant Export Corporation: 

Soochow Hutung, Peking. 

China National Light Industrial Products Import and 
Export Corporation: 82, Tung An Men St., Peking; 
imports and exports electrical appliances, radio and 
TV sets, photographic equipment, etc. 

China National Machinery Import and Export Corporation: 
Erh Li Kou, Hsi Chiao, Peking; imports and exports 
machine tools, diesel engines and boilers and all lands 
of machinery. 

China National Metals and Minerals Import and Export 
Corporation: Import Bldg., Erh Li Kou, Hsi Chiao; 
Peking; f. 1961; incorpKirating the former China 


National Metals Import Corporation and China 
National Minerals Corporation; exports tungsten ore, 
pig iron, steel products, cement, etc. ; Dir. Hsieh 
Shou-Tien. 

China National Technical Import Corporation: Erh Li Kou, 
Hsi Chiao, Peking; imports all kinds of complete plant 
and equipment. 

China National Textile Import and Export Corporation: 82 

Tung An Men St., Peking; imports synthetic fibres, raw 
cotton, etc.; . exports cotton yarn, knitwear, silk 
garments, etc.; Man. Dir. Chen Cheng-chung. 


Guozi Shudian: P.O.B. 399, Peking; exporters of books 
and periodicals. 

Sinofracht Ship Chartering and Broking Corporation: Erh 

Li Kou, Hsi Chiao, Peking. 

Waiv/en Shudian: P.O.B. 88, Peking; f. 1964; importers of 
books and periodicals. 

INTERNAL TRADE 

Central Administration of Industry and Commerce: Peking; 
under the direct supervision of the State Council; Dir. 
Hsu Ti-hsin. 

All-China Federation of Industry and Commerce: Peking; 
f. 1953; helps industry and traders to execute govern- 
ment policy; Sec. -Gen. Hsiang Shu-hsiang; Members: 
Provincial Associations of Industry and Commerce; 
All-China Federation of Co-operatives; Central Organ- 
izations of the Joint State-Private Enterprises. 

TRADE UNIONS , 

All-China Federation of Trade Unions: i Fu Chien St., 
Peking; f. 1948; affiliated to W.F.T.U.; organized on an 
industrial basis; 22 affiliated national industrial unions; 
membership is voluntary but some social benefits are 
open only to trade unionists; trade unions administer 
state social insurance; mems. about 16 million; Chair. 
Liu Ning-yi. 

TRADE FAIR 

Chinese Export Commodities Fair: Canton; twice-yearly 
15th April-i5th May, 15th October-i5th November. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Ministry of Communications: Peking; controls all railways 
through regional divisions. The railway network hcis 
been extended to all provinces and regions except 
Tibet, where construction is in progress, and totalled 
over 36,000 km. in 1965, in addition to special railways 
serving factories and mines. Some of the major routes 
are Peking-Canton, Tientsin-Shanghai, Manchouli- 
Vladivostok, Chiaotso-Chihcheng and Lanchow-Patao. 

Note: An underground system for Peking is under con- 
struction which will run for 24 km. One route and 16 sta- 
tions have been completed. 

ROADS 

There are about 500,000 km. of paved and unsurfaced 
roads of which 200,000 km. are national and provincial 
highways. Four major highways have recently been com- 


pleted linking Lhasa with Szechwan, Sinkiang, Kokonor 
and Katmandu. Further construction of mountain roads is 
under way. ' • 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

General Inland Navigation Bureau: Controls river and canal 
traffic. There are 160,000 km. of inland waterways in 
China, 48,000 of which are open to steam navigation. 
The main rivers are the Yellow, Yangtze and Pearl. 
The Yangtze is navigable by vessels of 10,000 tons as 
far as Wuhan, over 1,000 km. from the coast. Smaller 
vessels can continue to Chungking. Over one-third of 
internal freight traffic is carried by water. 

SHIPPING 

Ministry of Communications: Peking. 

The greater part of China’s shipping is handled in nine 
major ports; Dairen (Taken),- Chinhuangtao, Hsinkang, 
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Tsingtao, Lienyunkang, Shanghai, Whampoa, Canton and 
Chanchiang (Liu chow). Two-thirds of the handling facilities 
are mechanical, and harbour improvement schemes are 
constantly in progress. 

China Ocean Shipping Company: Chang An Rd., Peking; 
br. offices; Shanghai, Canton, Tientsin; the only 
Chinese line which operates its own shipping outside 
territorial waters; also operates chartered foreign ships. 

Foreign Lines Serving China 
Biue Funnel Line: Liverpool; services to Shanghai., 

Glen Line: London; services to Chinese ports. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Civil Aviation Administration of China (CAAC): 15 Chang 
An St. East, Peking; f. 1950; controlled by General 
Bureau of Civil Aviation; China operates air routes 
totalling 43,260 km., 25,600 km. of which are internal. 
External services operate to Albania, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, India, Iran, Italy, 


Transport, Tourism, Atotnic Energy, Universities 

Japan, the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
Pakistan, Romania, Switzerland, Turkey, the U.S.S.R. 
and Viet-Nam. Dir.-Gen, Ma Jen-hui; fleet of 5 
Viscounts, 19 Ilyushin-18, 50 Ilyushin-14, 5 Ilyu- 
shin II-62, 6 Boeing 707-320C, 4 707-320B, 2 Antonov 
An-24, one An-12, one An-14, 26 Li-2, 300 An-2, 13 
Super Frelon, 3 Trident lE, 24 Trident 2E, 2 Trident 
3B, 15 Alouette III, one Super Aero 45; 9 Trident 2E on 
order; 3 Concordes on option. 

Foreign Airlines 

The following foreign airlines also serve the People’s 
Republic of China: Aeroflot (U.S.S.R.), Air France, Civil 
Aviation Administration of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, Ethiopian Airlines, Pakistan Inter- 
national Airlines, Iran Air, Japan Airlines, Swissair and 
Tarom (Romania). 

There are plans for the following airlines to operate 
flights into China: Alitalia, British Airways, Canadian 
Pacific Airlines and Lufthansa. 


TOURISM 


China International Travel Service (LQxingshe): Hsitan 
Building, Peking; makes travel arrangements for 
foreign parties; brs. in Canton, Shanghai and Hong 
Kong. 


Chinese People’s Association for Friendship with Foreign 
Countries: Peking; Pres. Wang Ping-nan; Vice-Pres. 
Yang Chi, Ting Hsueh-sung, Li En-chiu, Lin Lin; 
Sec.-Gen. Ting Hseuh-sung. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


China was believed to have a total of about 40 nuclear 
reactors in operation at the end of 1966. 

Atomic Energy Institute: Academia Sinica. Peking; con- 
tains an enriched uranium heavy water reactor and a 
cyclotron. 

Atomic Research Centre: Tarim Basin, Sinkiang; f. 1953; 
Dir. Wang Kan-chang. 


lyiilitary Scientific Council: Peking; Dir. Dr. Chien Hsueh- 

SAN. 

Nuclear Institute of the Academia Sinica: Academia Sinica, 
3 Wen Tsin Chen, Peking; Dir. Chen San-chiang. 

Tsinghua University: Peking; f. 1911; has built its own 
nuclear reactor; Prof, of Physics Chao Chung-yao. 


UNIVERSITIES 


Amoy University: Amoy, Fukien. 

Central Institute for Nationalities: Peking. 

China Scientific and Technical University: Hofei. 
Chungshan Medical College: Canton. 

Chungshan University: Canton. 

East China Water Conservancy College: Nan-ching. 

Futan University: Shanghai, IGangsu. 

Hunan University: Changsha, Hunan Province. 

Kirin University: Changchun, Kirin. 

Liaoning College of Finance and Economics: Shenyang. 

Liaoning Province. 

Nankai University: Tientsin, Hopei. 

Nanking University: Nanking, Kiangsu. 


Nanking Engineering College: Nanking. 

Nanking Medical College: Nanking. 

Peking University: Peking, Hopei. 

Peking Aeronautical College: Peking. 

Peking Medical College; Peking, 

People’s Liberation Army Military and Political College: 

Peking. 

Shensi University: Sian, Shensi. 

Sun Yat-Sen University: Canton. 

Tientsin University: Tientsin. 

Tsinghua University: Peking; 2,600 teachers. 

Tungchi University: Shanghai; c. 2,000 students. 

Wuhan University: Wuchang, Hupei. 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Chinese province of Taiwan comprises the island of 
Taiwan (Formosa), the nearby Pescadores islets, and the 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu near the mainland. Taiwan 
itself lies 200 miles from the coast of south-eastern China. 
The average temperature is 23°c (73 °f) and the average 
annual rainfall loi inches. The official language is-Man- 
darin Chinese. The predominant religion is Buddhism and 
there are Muslims, Catholics and Protestants. Con- 
fucianism has a large following. The national flag (propor- 
tions 3 by 2) is crimson, with a dark blue rectangular 
canton containing a white sun. The capital is Taipei. 

Recent History 

China’s Kuomintang government, led by Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek, was overthrown by the Communist revolution 
of 1949. Chiang and many of his supporters left the 
mainland and established themselves on Taiwan. In 1954 
a mutual security pact was signed by which the U.S.A. 
pledged the protection of Taiwan and the Pescadores; in 
1955 the offshore’ islands of Quemoy and Matsu were 
included in the protected area. The Taiwan regime, which 
still claims to be the legal government of all China, was 
recognized by only 23 countries in 1977, having lost its 
seat at the United Nations to the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China in October T971. Elections 
were held in December 1972 for the first time in 24 year’s, 
to increase popular representation in local affairs. In 1973 
the Government rejected a Peking offer to hold secret talks 
on the reunification of China. 

Following the death of Chiang Kai-shek in April 1975, 
his son. General Chiang Ching-kuo, was elected leader of 
the ruling Kuomintang. No remarkable change of policy 
has ensued ; detente with mainland China still seems remote, 
and economic and political stability continues to be the 
main priority. The Kuomintang’s eleventh party congress 
was held in November 1976. 

Government 

The Head of State is the President, who is elected for 
terms of six years by the National Assembly. There are 
five Yuans (governing bodies), the highest legislative organ 
being the Legislative Yuan, to which the Executive Yuan 
(the Council of Ministers) is responsible. In 1977 the 
Legislative Yuan had 41 1 life members and 52 elected 
members serving a three-year term. There are also Control, 
Judicial and E.xamination Yuans. The Legislative Yuan 
submits proposals to the National Assembly. Elections are 
by universal adult suffrage, but the great majority of 
Assembly seats are held by life members who formerly 
represented mainland constituencies. In 1977 the Assembly 
had 1,295 lifs members and 53 members elected for six 
years. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is progressing towards self-sufficiency, and 
Taiwan has become one of the leading exporters in Asia. A 
large trade surplus in the years 1971-73 was transformed 
into a considerable deficit in 1974 as import costs rose. 


However, a favourable balance of U.S. $490 million was 
achieved in 1976. Trade is chiefly with the U.S. A., Japan 
and South-East Asia,’ the most important exports being 
clothing, television and radio sets, plastic articles, plywood 
and cotton fabrics. The production of electrical goods is 
the main industry. Mineral resources include coal, marble, 
oil and natural gas. In 1975 Gross National Product per 
capita was about U.S. $890. 

Defence 

The armed forces totalled 460,000 men in 1977: army 
320,000, air force 70,000, navy 35,000 with a marine corps 
of 35,000, Military' service lasts for two years. Much of the 
equipment and some training staff are provided by the 
U.S.A. 

Defence expenditure for 1976/77 was estimated at 
NT$4 8,000 million. 

Transport and Communications 

There are over 3,700 km. of railway and over 17,000 km. 
of roads. The ports of Keelung, Hualien, Kaohsiung and 
Taichung handled nearly 60 million metric tons of cargo 
in 1976. There are international airports at Taipei and 
Kaohsiung. 

Social Welfare 

The Labour Security Programme covers over 1.7 million 
workers and provides benefits for injury, disability, birth, 
death and old age. In October 1977, 370,000 government 
employees were covered by a separate scheme. 

Education 

Pre-school education is optional, though attendance at 
kindergartens is showing a marked increase. Primary 
and junior high school education is free and compulsory 
between the ages of six and fifteen. Secondary schools 
consist of junior and senior middle schools, normal schools 
for teacher-training and vocational schools. There are also 
a number of private schools. Higher education comprises 
universities, colleges, junior colleges and graduate schools. 
In 197^/77 there were over 2.3 million pupils enrolled in 
state primary schools and over 1.5 million in secondary 
schools. There are ii universities and 16 independent 
colleges. 

Tourism 

Festivals, ancient art treasures and the island sceriery 
are the principal attractions; 1,008,126 tourists visited 
Taiwan in 1976. 

Visas are required by all visitors. 

Sport 

The most popular sports are basketball, baseball and 
swimming. About 20 national sports associations belong 
to the China National Amateur Athletic Federation. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : September 28th (Teachers’ Day— Birthday of 
Confucius), October 10th (Double Tenth Day, anniversary 
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of 1911 revolution), October 31st (Birthday of President 
Chiang Kai-shek), November 12th (Birthday of Sun 
Yat-sen), December 25th (Constitution Day). 

1979 : January 1st (Founding of the Republic), January- 
February* (Chinese New Year). 

* From the first to the third day of the first moon of the 
lunar calendar. 

Weights and Measures 

Length: i shih chih= 1,084 ft. 

I shih li=o.3ii mile 

Area; i sq. shih chih= 1.195, sq. ft. 

1 shih mow =0.1 647 acre 


Statistical Survey 

Weight: 1 shih catty=i.i02 lb. 

1 Taiwan catty =1.333 lb- 
1 picul =110.231 lb. 

Volume: 1 cubic shih chih=i.3o8 cu, ft. 

Capacity: 1 shih sheng=i litre 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cents=i New Taiwan dollar (NT §). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

sterling=NT $69.60; 

U.S. $i=NTS38.oo. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Estimated Population (at December 31st) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

35,981.44 

15,289,048 

15,564,830 

15,852,224 

16,149,702 

16,508,190 


September 30 th, 1977 : Population 16,735,075. 

PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(December 31st, 1976) 

Taipei (capital) . 2,089,288 Hsinchu . . 230,466 

Kaohsiung . . 1,019,900 Pingtun . . . 179.052 

Taichung . . 561,070 Chungli . . . i 7 i ,734 

Tainan . . . 537.217 Fengshan . . 170,350 

Keelung . . . 342,544 Changhwa . . 162,408 

Shanchung . . 284,770 Taoyuan . . 155,934 

Panchiau . . 282.318 Yungho . . . 150,143 

Chiayi . . . 252,580 Hsintien . . . i 4 i ,959 

September 1977 : Taipei 2,125,046, Kaohsiung 1,037,230. Taichung 569,411, 
Tainan 544,889, Keelung 342,700. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 



Live Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 



Rate 


Rate 


Rate 


Number 

(per 

’000) 

Number 

(per 

'000) 

Number j 

(per 

’000) 

1966 

415,108 

32.40 

95,897 

7-49 

69,778 

5-45 

1967 

374,282 

28.47 

98,443 

7-49 

71,861 

5-47 

1968 J 

394,260 

29.26 

102,727 

7.62 

73,650 

5-47 

1969 

390.728 

27.92 

104,336 

7.46 

70,549 

5-04 

1970 

394,018 

27. 16 

108,540 

7.48 

71,135 

4.90 

1971 

380,424 

25.64 

io 6 ,Si 2 

7-20 

70,954 

4-7S 

1972 

365,749 

24.15 

112,331 

7.42 

71,486 

4-72 

1973 

366,942 

23-79 

122,135 

7.92 

73,477 

4-76 

1974 

367,823 

23.43 

127,684 

8. 13 

74.760 

4-76 

1975 

367,647 

22 .gS 

151.437 

9-47 

75.0G1 

4.69 

1976 

423,356 

25.93 

152,092 

9.31 

76,596 

4-69 
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Statistical Sunty 

ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 


(annual average in ’ooo) 



1974 

1975 

1976^ , 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing 

Mining and quarrying . . . - 

Manufacturing . ■ 

Construction ...... 

Electricity, gas and water 

Commerce ...... 

Transport, storage and communications 
Finance and insurance .... 

Other services . . 

1,697 

69 

1,468 

320 

35 

753 

294 

lOI 

750 

1.652 

73 

1,501 

355 

33 

737 

315 

118 

738 

1.649 

76 

1,607 

353 

27 

755 

334 

105 

758 

Total in Employment 
Unemployed ...... 

5.486 

85 

5.521 

136 

5.663 

85 

Total Labour Force 

5.571 

5.656 

5.748 


A6RICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(’ooo metric tons) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Rice ...... 

2 . 254-7 

2.452.4 

2,494.2 

2,713.0 

Sweet potatoes .... 

3.203.8 

2,788.1 

2,403.4 

1,851 .0 

Asparagus ..... 

112.5 

III. I 

80.1 

94-0 

Soy beans ..... 

60.6 

66.9 

61 .9 

53-0 

Maize . . ' . 

84.2 

107. I 

137-9 

114.2 

Tea ...... 

28.6 

24.2 

26.1 

24.8 

Tobacco . . 

17.9 

17.7 

18. 1 

26.4 

Groundnuts ..... 

97-9 

93-9 

91-5 

88.9 

Cassava (manioc) . 

328.1 

376.3 

278-7 

244.0 

Sugar cane ..... 

7 . 474-5 

8,896.5 

7,687.2 

8,728.0 

Bananas . , . 

422.5 

333-6 

196.6 

213.4 

Pineapples ..... 

328.0 

307.9 

319-0 

278.8 

Citrus fruit ..... 

331-7 

360.9 

347-8 

384.0 

Vegetables ..... 

1,881.1 

1.938.9 

2,226.3 

2.dA6 . ^ 

Mushrooms ..... 

64-3 

61.4 

48.8 

52.0 


LIVESTOCK 


(’ooo head at December 31st) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle . 
Buffaloes 





y 234.3 

242.0 

249-3 

253-3 

Pigs . 

Sheep . 

Goats . 



- 

- 

3.637-9 

^ 180. 9 

2,808.6 

188.6 

3.314-8 

191.4 

3,676.4 

211. 1 
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LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Statistical Survey 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef 

metric tons 

5.592 

4.754 

4.294 

10,552 

Pigmeat 

»• ft 

522,661 

462,484 

395.320 

521,968 

Goatmeat 

It It 

1.334 

1,188 

1.340 

1.632 

Chicken . 

'ooo head 

48.955 

50,015 

56,044 

64.776 

Duck 

II II 

13.819 

17.518 

18,599 

20,091 

Goose . 

II II 

2.736 

2,720 

2,697 

2.705 

Turkey . 

II II 

1.209 

1.245 

1.314 

1.377 

Milk 

metric tons 

37.640 

41.879 

46,189 

45 .III 

Duck eggs 

’ooo 

515.494 

437.014 

478.756 

478.849 

Hen eggs 

II 

762,875 

797.162 

980,332 

1,209,968 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
(’ooo cubic metres) 



Coniferous 
( soft wood) 

Broadleaved 
( hard wood) 

Total 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Industrial wood . 

Fuel wood . 

676.2 

648.2 

552-3 

460.0 

435-8 

451.0 

422.0 

430-7 

359-5 

1,136.1 

435-8 

1,099.2 i 
422.0 

983.0 

359-5 

Total 

676.2 

648.2 

552-3 

895.8 

873-1 

790.1 

1,571-9 

1,521-2 

1,342-4 


1975 (’ 000 cubic metres); Industrial wood 854.7, wood 248.3, total 1,103.1. 

1976 (’000 cubic metres): Industrial wood 823.7. 


FISHING 


(’000 metric tons, live weight) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Total catch 

613.2 

650.2 

694-3 

758-5 

697.9 

780.0 

810.6 


MINING* 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Coal .... - 

2,934.427 

3,140,578 

3,235,810 

Gold (kilogrammes) 

710.8 

687.7 

838.3 

Silver (kilogrammes) . 

1,021 .2 

192.6 

3.109.4 

Electrolytic copper 

9,859 

8,539 

11,660 

Pyrite .... 

11.059 

14.175 

9.386 

Crude petroleum (’ooo litres) 

209,975 

214,788 

247,232 

Natural gas (’ooo cu. metres) 

1,586,701 

1.574.543 

1,835,608 

Salt .... - 

368,228 

268,149 

496,873 

Gypsum . . . • 

2,443 

3.054 

720 

Sulphur . . . • 

3.310 

5.-162 

5,770 

Marble (cu. metres) 

312,593 

531,746 

1,244,942 

Talc .... - 

13.517 

12,050 

15,481 

Asbestos ... - 

2.957 

L 737 

853 

Dolomite . . . • 

135,426 

135.952 

172,421 


• Amounts in metric tons unless otherwise specified. 
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INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 




1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat flour ..... 

’000 metric tons 

595-6 

425-9 

431.6 

Refined sugar .... 

n »> il 

813.9 

705-5 

879.8 

Alcoholic beverages (excl. beer) 

’000 hectolitres 

1 , 459-0 

1,588.6 

1,696.4 

Cigarettes ..... 

million 

19,000 

20,816 

21,911 

Cotton yam ..... 

’000 metric tons 

III .2 

130.9 

147-5 

Paper ...... 

»> »» ** 

463.2 

421.7 

500.5 

Sulphuric acid . . . • . 

>* •• 

547-1 

395-5 

449-3 

Spun synthetic yarn 

»t »* »» 

52-4 

58-7 

82.8 

Motor spirit (petrol) 

>t »* 

1,065.0 

1,122.1 

1,351-4 

Diesel oil .... . 

»» tt 

1,648.2 

1,714-9 

2,414.8 

Cement ..... 

»> t» tt 

6,171.4 

6,795-6 

8,748.8 

Pig iron ..... 

ft ft tf 

III. I 

66.8 

104.8 

Steel ingots ..... 


569.6 

520.0 

594-1 

Transistor radios .... 

’000 units 

12 , 945-7 

6,654.6 

6,848.6 

Television receivers 

tf tf 

4,036.2 

2 , 935-0 

3,850.0 

Ships ...... 

'000 gross tons 

355-7 

294.6 

171.6 

Electric energy .... 

million kWh. 

20,534 

22,894 

26,877 

Liquefied petroleum gas 

’000 metric tons 

249.7 

249-9 

322.2 


FINANCE 

loo cents =1 New Taiwan dollar (NT $). 

Coins: lo, 20 and 50 cents; i and 5 dollars. 

Notes: i, 5, 10, 50 and too dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling=NT $69.60; U.S. $i = NT 38.00. 

NT $ioo=;£i.437=U.S. $2,632. 

Note; Multiple exchange rate systems were in operation from 1951 to August 1959. From March 1956 the certificate rate 
(used for foreign trade transactions) was U.S. $i=NT$24.78 (NT$i=4.04 U.S. cents). In 1958 the rate became U.S. $1= 
NT$36.38 (NT$i=2.75 U.S. cents). In August 1959 the currency was devalued and the exchange rate fluctuated close to 
U.S. $i=NT$40.oo (NT$i = 2.50 U.S. cents), which became the par value in September 1970. Foreign trade was valued at 
this rate from January 1961 and it became the official basic rate in June 1961, though from October 1963 a selling rate of 
U.S. $i=NT$40.io came into force. These rates remained in effect until February 1973. Since February 1973 the exchange 
rate (par value) has been U.S. $i=NT$38.oo (NT$i=2.63 U-S. cents). In terms of sterling, the exchange rate was £1= 
NT$96.oo from November 1967 to August 1971; and ;fi=NT$io4.23 from December 1971 to June 1972. 


1976/77 BUDGET 
NT $ million) 


Revenue 


Taxes . . . - ■ ' - 

Monopoly profits ..... 
Non-tax revenue from other sources 

107,449 

16,383 

46,349 

Total ..... 

170,181 


Expenditure 


General government and defence 

68,604 

Education, science and culture 

28,722 

Reconstruction and communications 

21,028 

Enterprise fund 

22,246 

Social affairs, relief and health 

20,033 

Obligations . 

4,358 

Others ....... 

5,124 _ 

Total-. .... 

170,116 


Six- Year Economic Development Plan (1976-81): G.N.P. to increase to U.S. $22,250 million by the end of 1981; per capita 
income to increase to U.S. $1,400 and a projected annual economic growth rate of 7.5 per cent. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


(NTS miUion at current prices) 


- 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Gross Domestic Product (at market price) 

524.655 

560,027 

655.813 

Net Domestic Product (at factor cost) 

410.599 

434.494 

505.915 

of which: 


Agriculture and fisheries 

64.303 

68,934 

72,020 

Mining. ...... 

4.596 

4.490 

5.379 

Manufacturing ..... 

122,873 

119.243 

146,723 

Electricity ...... 

9.058 

11,106 

11.394 

Construction ..... 

21,286 

23.705 

28,977 

Transport and communications 

24,630 

26,857 

30,017 

Commerce ...... 

93.673 

98,176 

117,000 

Net National Product (National Income) . 

410,422 

431. 150 

500,899 

Gross National Product 

524.478 

556.683 

650,797 

Balance of exports and imports of goods and 

-42.581 

services . . ■ . 

-17,365 

19,121 

Available External Resources (end of year) 

70,432 

69.522 

109,808 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(NT $ million) 



1972 

1 

1973 

1974 

! 

1975 

1976 

Imports 

100,791 .4 

145,078.6 

265,395-3 

226,460.3 

289,139.4 

Exports 

116,648.5 

167,383.4 

209,675.5 

201,467.9 

309,912.6 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


(NT $ miUion) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat (unmilled) . . . - • 

6,325-9 

4.063.5 

3.907-1 

Maize (unmilled) . . . • • 

6,459.1 

8,100.0 

9,396.5 

Soy beans ...... 

5.879-1 

8,412.6 

6,914.9 

Logs 

15.259-3 

9,640. 1 

13,374-7 

Natural rubber . . . - • 

902.3 

721-7 

1,266.6 

Crude petroleum . . . • • 

27.257-3 

23.732-4 

40,024 .9 

Raw cotton ....-• 

7.143-8 

7.238.6 

8,784.3 

Synthetic multi-filaments 

2,309.6 

1,076. 8 

770.1 

Fabrics woven from synthetic fibres . 

986.2 

797-3 

587-9 

Distillate fuels .... - 

4.393-3 

5,300.8 

7,138-7 

Polymers and copolymers 

3.324-5 

2,062 .6 

2,664 -9 

Thin iron and steel sheets 

5,103-3 

2,838.0 

4,235-9 

Seamless iron or steel tubes and pipes 

993-1 

1,020.6 

392.2 

Iron and steel scrap . . • • 

4.371-5 

2,034.1 

1. 159-1 

Spinning, weaving, knitting, etc. machines 

17,153-3 

5.097-0 

4.409-8 

Electrical switchgear .... 

2,883.5 

2.225.3 

2.572.9 

Television receivers . . ■ • 

3.145-2 

1,653-9 

2,665.3 

Internal combustion engines other than for 
aircraft ....-■ 

1,321.9 

1.109.^ 

1.422.4 

Ships for brealdng . . . ■ • 

6,330.6 

4,646. 2 

6,742.1 

Total (inch others) 

265.395-3 

226,460.3 

289.139.4 
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Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Fresh bananas ..... 

744-7 

778.7 

721-5 

Canned mushrooms .... 

1,634-5 

1,796.4 

2,087.5 

Canned asparagus ..... 

3,226.9 

2,960.4 

3.788.7 

Raw sugar ...... 

10,834.8 

8,649.5 

5.144-5 

Cotton fabrics ..... 

4,134.8 

3-476.9 

5,783-4 , 

Synthetic yarn and thread 

5,560.3 

6,366.9 

9.981.9 

Synthetic fabrics ..... 

849.0 

821 .4 

1,018.1 

Plywood ...... 

6,568.6 

5,006.6 

7,227.0 

Clothing ...... 

20,043 . 1 

19,207.6 

28,832.4 

Plastic footwear . . . . 

5,137-4 

5.555-8 

8,650.0 

Leather footwear ..... 

2,548.8 

2,964.7 

6,683.8 

Iron and steel bars and rods 

235-0 

820.9 

708.3 

Calculating machines .... 

702.4 

1,416.0 

1,568.1 ■ 

Television receivers .... 

14,717.4 

9,354-4 

14,222.6 

Radio receivers ..... 

8,366.2 

6,155-0 

9.438.5 

Plastic articles ..... 

12,289.8 

13,063.0 

20,089.1 

Dolls and toys ..... 

3,221.1 

2,484.2 

4.508.3 

Total- (inch others) 

209,675.5 

201,467.9 

309,912.6 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 


(NT $ million) 



Imports 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia .... 

6,285.4 

6,113.8 

6,948. 1 

7.243-9 

4.765.9 

8,498.8 

Canada .... 

2,467.0 

1,829.8 

2,134.9 

7,785-8 

6,894.7 

ii,goo.2 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

18,101.5 

14,134.0 

13.401.7 

11,608.3 

12,002,1 

16,018.2 

Hong Kong 

4.458.9 

2,845.9 

3.858.5 

12,822.9 

13,776.6 

23,163.4 

Indonesia .... 

6,922.1 

6 , 379-6 

7,661 .2 

4,830.8 

6,746.2 

8,323-1 

Iraq ..... 

26.6 

42.5 

63.6 

8.9 

38.5 

3-8 

Italy ..... 

2 , 555-5 

1,668.9 

2.037.4 

2.453-5 

1,866.2 

2,396-3 

Japan .... 

84.389.4 

68,954.8 

93,279.0 

31,987.8 

26,346.2 

41,543-7 

Korea, Republic . 

2 , 573-7 

2,254-4 

3,322.0 

6,042.3 

4,536.6 

2,791-1 

Kuwait .... 

1,482.7 

15,695-2 

25,876.1 

1,198.7 

1,639.1 

4,158-2 

Malaysia and Singapore 

5.138.1 

3 , 579-6 

5,452.9 

7 , 333-3 

6,994.5 

10,156.0 

Philippines 

1,762.1 

1,266.9 

1,209.5 

1,752.9 


2,949-2 

Saudi Arabia 

12.749.9 

8,687.7 

15,572.4 

12,290. I 

4,449.0 

4,724-5 

Thailand .... 

6,735.2 

2,661 .0 

3,512.4 

2,612.5 

2, ‘574. 4 

3,036.8 

United Kingdom 

6,009.4 

4,850.6 

6,289 . 6 

5,687.4 

5,220.6 

6,180.8 

U.S.A 

64.004 . 3 

62,865.3 

68,398.5 

77,188.4 

69,192.0 

115.318-6 

Total (inch others) 

265,395-3 

226,460.3 

289,139.4 

209,675.0 

201,467.9 



COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Radio receivers . 
Television 

1,481,808 

1,486,376 

1,493,057 

receivers 

9,110,010 

912,942 

913,910 

Telephones 

598,504 

774,233 

986,012 
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TRANSPORT 


Statistical Survey 


RAILWAYS 

{1976) 


Passengers . 

’600 

143.344 

Passenger/km. 

tt 

8,479,988 

Freight 

'ooo metric tons 

34.927 

Freight ton/km. . 

’000 

2,886,049 


ROADS 

(1976) 


Passengers . 

'ooo 

1,022,066 

Passenger/km. 

tt 

13.641.550 

Freight 

'ooo metric tons 

92,127 

Freight ton/km. . 

’ooo 

4.965.408 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 


(freight traffic in 'ooo metric tons) 



, 1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Goods loaded . 

Goods unloaded 

1 

6,116.0 
19.174. 9 

5.996.2 

23.974-5 

4.195-3 

21,797.9 

4.300.6 

23,328.9 

6,053.4 

28,883.4 


CIVIL AVIATION 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Passengers .... 

5,170,691 

5.677.531 

7.195.431 

Freight (metric tons) 

103,642.2 

132,810.0 

152,660.5 


EDUCATION 


{1976-77) 



Schools 

FXH.L-TIIIE 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Pre-school 

778 

3.716 

IZI.373 

Primary . 

Secondary (incl. 

2,378 

64.974 

2.341.413 

Vocational) . 

987 

62,392 

1. 539.150 

Higher . 

lOI 

14.548 

299.414 

Special . 

9 

439 

2,921 

Supplementary 

319 

3.736 

174,686 

Total (incl. others) 

4.572 

149,805 

4.478.957 


Sources: Directorate-General of Budget, Accounting and Statistics: Inspectorate-General of Customs, Taipei. 
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The Constitution, The Government 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The form of government incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion, adopted in December 1946, follows the five-power 
system envisaged by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, which has the major 
features of both cabinet and presidential government. The 
following are the chief organs of government: 

National Assembly: Composed of elected delegates; meets 
to elect or recall the President and Vice-President, to 
amend the Constitution, or to vote on proposed Consti- 
tutional amendments submitted by the Legislative 
Yuan. 

President: Elected by the National Assembly for a term 
of 6 years, and may be re-elected for a second term (the 
two-term restriction is at present suspended). Repre- 
sents country at all state functions, including foreign 
relations; commands land, sea, and air forces, promul- 
gates laws, issues mandates, concludes treaties,' declares 
war, makes peace, declares martial law, grants amnes- 
ties, appoints and removes civil and military officers, 
and confers honours and decorations. He also convenes 
the National Assembly, and subject to certain limita- 
tions, may issue emergency orders to deal with national 
calamities and ensure national security. 

Executive Yuan: Is the highest administrative organ of the 
nation and is responsible to the Legislative Yuan; has 
five categories of subordinate organization; 


Executive Yuan Council 
Ministries and Commissions 
Secretariat 

Government Information Office and Personnel 
Administration Bureau 

Directorate-General of Budgets, Accounts and 
• Statistics. 

Legislative Yuan: Is the highest legislative organ of the 
state, composed of elected members; holds two sessions 
per year; is empowered to Lear administrative reports 
of the Executive Yuan, and to change Government 
policy. 

Judicial Yuan: Is the highest judicial organ of state and 
has charge of civil, criminal, and administrative cases, 
and of cases concerning disciplinary measures against 
public functionaries {sec Judicial System). 

Examination Yuan: Supervises examinations for entry into 
public offices, and deals with personal questions of the 
civil service. 

Control Yuan: Is a body elected by local councils to im- 
peach or investigate the work of the Executive Yuan 
and the Ministries and Executives; meets once a 
month, and has a subordinate body, the hOnistry of 
Audit. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

THE HEAD OF STATE 
President: Yen Chia-kan. 

Secretary-General: Cheng Yin-fun. 

THE EXECUTIVE YUAN 

(December 1977) 

Prime Minister: Chiang Ching-kuo. 

Deputy Prime Minister: Hsu Ching-chung. 

Secretary-General: Philip C. C. Chang. 

Minister of the Interior: Chang Feng-hsu. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Shen Chang-huan. 

Minister of National Defence: Kao Kuei-yuan. 

Minister of Finance: Walter Fei Hua. 

Minister of Education: Li Yuan-su. 

Minister of Justice: Wang Tao-yuan. 

Minister of Economic Affairs: Sun Yun-suan. 

Minister of Communications: Lin Chin-sheng. 

Ministers of State: George K. C. Yeh, Yu Kuo-hwa, 

Chow Shu-kai, Lee Teng-hui, Li Kwoh-ting, 

Henry Yu-shu Kao, Chiu Chuang-huan. 


Chairman of the Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission: 

Mo Sung-nien. 

Chairman of the Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Commis- 
sion: Tsui Chui-yien. 

Director-General of the Government Information Offlce: 

Ding Mou-shih. 

Other Yuan 

President of . Legislative Yuan: Nieh Wen-ya. 

President of Judicial Yuan: Tai Yen-hui. 

President of Examination Yuan: Yang Liang-kung. 
President of Control Yuan: Yu Chun-hsien. 

OTHER MINISTERS 
Minister of Personnel: Teng Chuan-kai. 

Minister of Examinations: Choong Kow-kwang. 

Minister of Audit: Chang Tao-min. 
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Parliament, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 


PARLIAMENT 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Following the general election held on December 23rd, 
1972, the National Assembly in 1977 had 1,295 
members and 53 new members elected for 6 years. Dele- 
gates meet to elect or recall the President and Vice- 
President, to amend the Constitution or to vote on 
Constitutional amendments submitted by the Legislative 
Yuan. 

LEGISLATIVE YUAN 

The Legislative Yuan is the highest legislative organ of 
state. In the elections held throughout China in T948 


members elected to the Legislative Yuan totalled 760. 
Following general elections held on December 23rd, 1972, 
membership in 1977 comprised 41 1 life members and 52 
elected for 3 years. 

CONTROL YUAN 

The Control Yuan exercises powers of impeachment and 
censure, and powers of consent in the appointment of the 
President, Vice-President and the grand justices of the 
Judicial Yuan, and the president, vice-president and the 
Members of the Examination Yuan {see the Constitution). 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Kuotninfang (KMT) {Nationalist Party of China): 11 
Chung Shan S. Rd., Taipei; f. 1894; aims to overthrow 
Communist rule in China and promote constitutional 
government; mems. 1,650,000; Chair. Gen. Chiang 
Ching-kuo; Sec.-Gen. Chang Pao-shu; Deputy Sec.- 
Gen. Chen Chi-lu, Hsu Ching-lan, Hsiao Chi-'tsung. 


Young China Party: Taipei; f. 1923; aims: to recover and 
maintain territorial sovereignty; to safeg;uard the 
Constitution, and democracy; to better international 
understanding between free China and the free world. 

China Democratic Socialist Party: Taipei; f. 1932; aims: to 
promote democracy; to protect fundamental freedoms; 
to promote public welfare and social security. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
(In Taipei unless otherwise stated) 


Bolivia: Tokyo, Japan. 

Colombia: 2nd Floor, 170-2 Chung Shan N. Rd., Sec. 6; 
Chargi d'affaires: Hernando Ricardo. 

Costa Rica: 2nd Floor, 164 Chung Shan N. Rd., Sec. 6; 
Ambassador: Edgar SAnchez. 

Dominican Republic: 54 Nanking E. Rd., Sec. 3; Ambas- 
sador: Adolfo R. Camarena (also accred. to Thailand). 

El Salvador: Tokyo, Japan. 

Guatemala: 6 Lane 44, Chien Kuo N. Rd.; Ambassador: 
Edgar Arturo L6pez Calve. 

Honduras: Tokyo, Japan. 

Ivory Coast: Tokyo, Japan. 

Korea, Republic: 72 Jen Ai Rd., Sec. 3: Ambassador: 
Kim Kae-won. 

Taiwan also has diplomatic relations wth Haiti, 


Nicaragua: 3rd Floor, 270 Chung Shan N. Rd., Section 6; 
Ambassador: R. GarcIa Leclair. 

Panama: 3rd Floor, 307 Shih Pai Rd., Sec. 2, Pei Tou; 
Ambassador: Ricardo E. Chiari. 

Paraguay: 210 Nanking E. Rd., Sec. 3: Ambassador: 
Timates Alvarenga. 

Saudi Arabia: 321 Shih Pai Rd., Sec. 2, Peitou; Ambas- 
sador: Fawzi a. Shabokshi. 

South Africa: 6th Floor, Enterprise Bldg., 54 Chung Shah 
N. Rd., Sec. 3; Ambassador ; Willem Pretorius. 

U.S.A.: 2 Chung Hsiao West Rd., Sec. 2; Ambassador: 
Leonard Unger. 

Uruguay; 6, Lane 35, Jen Ai Rd., Sec. 4; Charge d'affaires: 
Edison Bouchaton. 

Vatican: 6, Lane 63, Chin Shan St.; Charge d'affaires: 
Most Rev. Edward Cassidy. 

'Lesotho, Libya, iVIalawi, Swaziland and Tonga. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Judicial Yuan: Pres. Tai Yen-hui; Vice-Pres. Han Chung- 
Mo; Sec.-Gen. William Cheng; highest judicial organ, 
and the interpreter of the Constitution and national 
laws and ordinances. Its judicial powers are exercised 
by: 

Supreme Court: Chief Justice Tsien Kuo-cheng; court 
of appeal for civil and criminal cases. 

Administrative Court: Chief Justice David Ding-yu 
Chow; aims at the redress of administrative wrongs. 


Committee on the Discipline of Public Functionaries: 

Chair. Ku Ju-hsun; metes out disciplinary mea- 
sures to persons impeached by the Control Yuan. 

The interpretive powers of the Judicial Yuan arc exer- 
cised by the Council of Grand Justices nominated and 
appointed for nine years b}- the President of the Republic 
of China with the consent of the Control Yuan. The Presi- 
dent of the Judicial Yuan also presides over the Council of 
Grand Justices. 

The Ministry' of Justice of the Executive Yuan has juris- 
diction over district and high courts. 
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Religion, The Press 


RELIGION 


BUDDHISM 

Buddhists belong to the Mahayana and Theravada 
schools. Leaders Venerable Pai Sheng, Venerable Nan 
Ting, Venerable Yin Shung. The Buddhist Association of 
Taiwan has i,goo group members and more than 7,500.000 
devotees. 

TAOISM 

Leader Chang Pei-cheng. There are about 3.300,000 
devotees. 

ISLAM 

Leader (vacant). About 42,500 adherents. 


CHRISTIANITY .. 

Roman Catholic: Archbishop of Taipei Stanislaus 
Lokuang, D.S.T., D.PH., D.C.L., Archbishop’s House, 
P.O.B. 7-91, Taipei; about 54,000 adherents. 

Episcopal: There are about 2,600 adherents: Bishop of 
Taiwan (Episcopal Church of America) Rt. Rev. James 
T. M. Pong, 1-105-7 Hangchow S. Rd., Taipei. 

Tai-oan Ki-tok Tiu-Lo Kau-Hoe (Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan): 89-5 Chang-Chun Rd., Taipei; f. 1865; Gen. 
Sec. Rev. C. M. Kao; 57,000 adult mems., constituency 
153,000. 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

Taipei 

Central Daily News: 83 Chung Hsiao West Rd., Section 1; 
f. 1949; morning; official Kuomintang paper; Publr. 
Tsao Sheng-fen; Editor Shie Shin-yung; circ. 
520,000. 

China Daily News {Northern Edition): 131 Sungkiang Rd.; 
morning: Chinese; f. 1946: Publr. Hsi Wen-ven; Pres, 
and Editor-in-Chief Chien Cheng; circ. 340,000. 

China News: 277 Hsinyi Rd., Section 2; f. 1949; afternoon; 
English; Publisher S. Lo; Editor-in-Chief W. T. Ting; 
circ. 500,000. 

China Post: 8 Fushun St.; f. 1952: morning; English; Pub- 
lisher Nancy Yu Huang; Editor Tseng Fu-seng; 
circ. 60,000. 

China Times: 132 Da Li St.; f. 1950; morning; Chinese; 
general and financial; Chair, and Publr. Tzu Ching- 
chih; Editor Tsan Tsung-pao; circ. 500,000. 

Chung Cheng Pao: 34-2, 12 Chang Rd., Shing-den, Taipei; 
f. 1948: morning: armed forces; Publr. Chang Chi- 
heh; Editor Huo Chien-wen; circ. 5,000. 

Economic Daily News: 555 Chung Hsiao E. Rd., Section 4: 
f. 1967: morning; Publr. Wang Pi-ly; Editor Ying 
Cheng-kuo; circ. 110,000. 

Hsin Sheng Pao: no Yenping S. Rd.; f. 1945; morning; 
Chinese: Publr. Shu Yung-kuei; Editor Hsu Chang; 
circ. 300,000. 

Hua Pao: 100 Wuchang St., Section 2; f. 1968; afternoon; 
tabloid; Shanghai dialect; Publisher Chu Ting-yun; 
Editor Huang Chuan-tao; circ. 5,000. 

Independent Evening Post: 15 Chinan Rd., Section 2; f. 
1947; afternoon; Chinese; Publisher Wu Shan-lien; 
Editor-in-Chief Chang Hsu-pen; circ. 120,000. 
Mandarin Daily News: 10 Fuchow St.; f. 1948; morning; 
Dir. Hung Yen-chin; Editor Yang Ru Der; circ. 
100,000. 

Min Tsu Evening News: 235 Kunming St.; f. 1950; after- 
noon; Chinese; Publisher Wang Cheng-yung; Editor 
Chao Yu-ming; circ. 120,000. 

Ta Chung Daily News {Everybody's Daily): 23 Lane 53, 
Chung Shan N. Rd., Sec. i; f. 1968; Chinese; Publr. 
Chien Wen-fa; Editor Chin Hsi-jen; circ. 10,000. 

Ta Hua (Great China) Evening News: 61 Chiu Chuen St.; 
f. 1950: afternoon; Publr. Keng Hsiu-yeh; Editor 
T T.T- 101,000 (weekday), 60,000 (Sunday). 


United Daily News: 555 Chung Hsiao East Rd., Section 4; 
f. 1951; morning; Publr. Wang Pi-cheng; Editor 
Chang Tso-ching; circ. 630,000! 

Youth Warrior Daily: 3 Hsin Yi Rd., Section i; f. 19521 
morning; Chinese; armed forces; Publr. Liao Tsu-shu; 
Editor Chang Sung-ton; circ. 100,000. 


PROVINCIAL DAILIES 

Cheng Rung Evening News: 24 Chiao Nan Rd., Chiao Nan 
Village, Chiao Tou Hsiang, Kaohsiung; f. 1958! 
noon; Publr. Chien Cheng; Editor Chen Chenc- 
chang. 

Chien Kuo Daily News: 36 Min Sheng Rd., Makung: f. 19491 
morning; Publr. Hsia Pei-lin; Editor Chang Yen- 
hsu; circ. 15,000. 

Chih Chiang Daily News: i Hsin Hsing Li, Changhua; 
f. 1977; morning; Publr. Hsu Yao-nan; Editor Fang 
Chao-tse. 

China Daily News {SotUh Edition): 2 Cheng Kung Rd-, 
Tainan; f. 1946; morning; Publr. Hsi Wen-yen, 
Editor Su Jen-yu; circ. 198,000. 

Chung Kuo Daily News: i. Lane 45, Shuang Shi Rd., 
Section 2, Taichung; f. 1956; morning; Publ. Cheng 
Shen-chi; Editor Ku Hung-tsuan; circ. 30,000. 

Chung Kuo Evening News: 243 Hsin Lo St., Kaohsiung: 
f. 1955; afternoon; Publr. Yang Nien-tsu; Editor LW 
Heng-hsin; circ. 50,000. 

Hsin Wen Daily News: 249 Chung Cheng 4 Rd., Kaohstog, 
f. 1949; morning; Publr. Yuan Hai-chiu; Editor HsU 
Chang; circ. 150,000. 

Keng Sheng Daily News: 36 Wuchuan Rd., Hualien; f- 
1947: morning: Publr. Hsieh Yin-yi; Editor Chen 
Hsing; circ. 5,000. 

Kinmen Daily News: f. 1965; morning; Publr. Lin Jon-tsu; 
Editor Chao Po-chi. 

Matsu Daily News: Matsu; f. 1957; morning: PuWr- 
Chen Hao-seng; Editor Lu Ching-hsiung. 

Min Chung Daily News: 289 Hsin Erth Rd., Keelung: f- 
195°: morning; Publr. Lee Shui-piao; Editor Huang 
Yeh; circ. 3,000. 

Min Sheng Daily News: 51 Minchu Rd., Taichung; f- 1948: 
•morning; Publr. Hsu Chang-chou; Editor Huang 
Jo-yun; circ. 7,000. 
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Shang Kung Daily News: 218 Kuo Hua St., Chiayi; f. 1953; 
morning: Publr. Lin Fu-ti; Editor Liu Kuei-nan; 
circ. 16,000. 

Taiwan Daiiy News: 381 Chung Shin Rd., Sec. 2, Tali 
Hsiang, Taichung; morning; f. 1964; Publr. Fu 

- Chao-chu; Editor Tsai Shau-pei; circ. 100,000. 

Taiwan Times: 380 Chung Shan W. Rd., Fengshan, 
Kaohsiung: f. 1971; Publr. Wu Chi-fu; Editor Yu 
: Kuo-chi. 

SELECTED PERIODICALS 

J The Artist: 3rd Floor, 5 Lane 118, Chungking S. Rd. Sec. i, 
r Taipei; Publr. Ho Cheng Kwang. 

- Biographical Literature: 18-3 Lane 7, Yungkang St., 

Taipei; Publr. Liu Tsung Hsiang. 

Chung Hua Magazine: 23-2 31st St., Tienmou i Rd.« 
Taipei; Publr. Hu Chiu Yuan. 

Continent Magazine: 5-2 Roosevelt Rd., Section 2, Taipei; 
i. 1950; archaeology, history and literature; fortnightly; 
Publr. Hsu Kou-piao; circ. 8,400. 

- Crown: 35 Lane 132, Tun Hua N.' Rd., Taipei; Publr. 

Ping Sin Tao. 

The Gleaner: Kaohsiung Refinery, P.O.B. 25-12, Tsoying, 
Kaohsiung; Publr. Chang Ming Tse. 

Happy Harvest: 27 Lane 106, Yutung St., Taipei; Publr. 
Robert Chung- tao Lee. 

The Kaleidoscope Monthly: 7-2 Hsin Sheng S. Rd., Sec. 3, 
Taipei; Publr. Wang Cheng Sheng. 

Music & Audiophile: 17-2 Hsin Yi Rd., Sec. i, Taipei; 
Publr. Chang Chi Kao. 


Thi Press, Publishers 

National Palace Museum Quarterly: Waishuang Hsi, 
Shihlin, Taipei; Publ. Chiang Fu-tsung. 

New Age: 3rd Floor, 3 Lane i, Taian St., Taipei; Publr. 
Chu Chien Min. 

Political Review: 26 Ningpo W. Rd., Taipei; Publr. Jen 
Cho Hsien. 

Taiwan Pictorial: 20 Chungking S. Rd., Section 2, Taipei; 
f- 1951: general illustrated; monthly; Chinese; Publr. 
Chao Shou-po; Editor-in-Chief Huang Tong-chung; 
circ. 70,000. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Central News Agency: 209 Sungkiang Rd., Taipei 104; f. 
1924; Pres. James Wei; Editor Peng Ching. 

Chiao Kwang News Photo Service: F6, 3 Lane i, Taian St., 
Taipei. 

China Youth News Agency: 131 Teng Hua N. Rd., Taipei 
105; Dir. Li Pen-hsien. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Associated Press (AP) (U.S.A.): CNABldg., 209 Sungkiang 
Rd., Taipei; Correspondent George Chu. 

United Press International (UPI) {U.S.A.): CNA Bldg., 209 
Sungkiang Rd., Taipei; Bureau Chief Shullen Shaw. 

PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Taipei Journalists Association: 131 Sungkiang Rd., 
Taipei; 1,675 mems. representing editorial and business 
executives of newspapers and broadcasting stations; 
publ. Chinese Journalism Yearbook. 


PUBLISHERS 


Art Book Company: 4th Floor, 129 Wenchou St., Taipei; 
Publr. Ho Kung Shang. 

Buffalo Publishing Co.: 48 Lane 143, Hangchou S. Rd., 
Sec. I, Taipei; Publr. Peng Chung Hang. 

Cheng Chung Book Co.: 20 Hengyang Rd., Taipei; human- 
ities, social sciences, medicine, fine arts; Gen. Man. 
Li Yuan-yu. 

Cheng Wen Publishing Co,: 5 Lane 240, Roosevelt Rd., 
Sec. 3, Taipei; Publr. Huang Cheng Chu. 

Chung Hwa Book Co. Ltd.: 94, Chungking S. Rd., Sec. i, 
Taipei; humanities, social sciences, medicine, fine arts, 
school books; Gen. Man. Hsiung Dun Seng. 

Far East Book Co,: 66-1 Chungking S. Rd., Sec. i, loth 
Floor, Taipei; art, education, history, physics, mathe- 
matics, literature, dictionaries; Chair. George C. L. Pu. 

Globe International Corporation: 60 Chungking S. Rd.. Sec. 

3. Taipei; Publr, Wei Cheng Kuang. 

Ho Chi Book Co.: 249 Wuhsing St., Taipei; Publr. '^u Fu 
Chang. 


Hua Hsin Culture and Publications Center: 5th Floor, 28 
Kuan Chien Rd., Taipei; Dir. Lee Zon-vtin. 

International Cultural Enterprises: P.O.B. 3022, Taipei; 
Publr. Hu Tze-dan. 

Li-Ming Cultural Enterprise Co.: 57 Chang-an East Rd., 
Sec. I, Taipei; Gen. Man. Tien Yuan. 

Mei Ya Publications Inc.: 48 Nanking East Rd., Sec, i, 
Taipei; Chair. Sueling Li. 

San Min Book Co.: 61 Chungking S. Rd.. Sec. i, Taipei; 
literature, history, philosophy, social sciences; Gen. 
Man. Liu Chen-chiang. 

Taiwan Kaiming Book Co.: 77 Chung Shan N. Rd., Sec. i, 
Taipei; Gen. Man. Liu FuN-em’N. 

The World Book Co.: 3rd Floor, 20 Hengyang Rd., Taipei; 
Gen. Man. Shaw Tsung Mou. 

Youth Cultural Enterprise Co.: 71 Yen-ping S. Rd., Taipei; 
Gen. Man, Chen Kang-shuen. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 


RADIO 

Broadcasting stations are mostly privately owned, 
but the Ministry of Communications determines power and 
frequencies and supervises the operation of all stations, 
whether private or governmental. .In 1976 there were 
1,493,057 licensed radio receivers. Principal networks. 

Broadcasting Corporation of China: 53 Jen Ai Rd., Section 
3, Taipei 106; f. 1928; 3 Services: Domestic (3 net- 
works), Mainland and Overseas (all AM) ; FM and Stereo 
prpduction; 26 stations, 81 transmitters, 84 frequencies; 
18 languages and dialects; total power output 3,860.45 
kW.; Pres. Lee Shih-feng; Chair. Mah Soo-lay. 

Cheng Sheng Broadcasting Corporation : 7-8th Floors, 66-1 
Chungking S. Rd., Section i, Taipei; f. 1950; 7 stations; 
Pres. Lee Lien; Gen. Man. Tu Hsin-shih. 


Fu Hsing Broadcasting Corporation: P.O.B. 799. Taipei; 
20 stations in 12 locations; Dir. Ho Muh-chao. 


TELEVISION 

In 1976 there were 913,910 licensed television sets. 

Taiwan Television Enterprise Ltd.: 10 Pa Teh Rd., Sec. 3, 
Taipei; f. 1962; Chair. Hsu Ching-teh; Pres. Carl Liu; 
publ. TTV (weekly). 

China Television Company Ltd.: 53 Jen-Ai Rd., Section 3, 
Taipei; f. 1969; Chair. Ku Feng-hsiang; Pres. Penney 
Tung; publ. CTV (weekly). 

Chinese Television Service Ltd,: 100 Kuang Fu S. Rd., 
Taipei; f. 1971; Chair. Ran In-ting; Pres. Shieh 
Yu-hwa; publ. CTS (weekly). 


FINANCE 


(cap. = capital; p.u. = paid up; dep. = deposits; m.=million) 


BANKING 
Central Bank 

Central Bank of China: 21 Paoching Rd., Taipei; f. 1928; 
issuing bank; Gov. Yu Kuo-hwa; Deputy Govs. 
Liang Kuo-shu, Robert C. Chien. 

National Banks 

Bank of Communications: 91 Heng Yang Rd., Taipei; f. 
1907; cap. NT Si, 278m.; dep. NTSi5,694m. (June 
1977); Chair. M. S. Chen; Pres. Sun I-shuan. 

Bank of Taiwan: 120 Chungking S. Rd., Section i, Taipei 
100; f. 1946; cap. NTSi,ooom.; dep. NT $66,353m. 
(Dec. 1976); Chair. C. K. Ma; Pres. Ronald H. C. Ho. 

Co-operative Bank of Taiwan: 30 Kung Yuan Rd., Taipei; 
f. 1946; acts as central bank for co-operatives, and as 
major agricultural credit institution; 59 brs., 9 sub-brs., 
3 agents and 297 correspondents; cap. NT S55om.; 
dep. NT $61,883. 8m. (Juiie 1977); Chair. Hung 
Chiao-jung; Pres. Yen Po-chin. 

Farmers Bank of China: 53 Huai Ning St., Taipei; f. 1933; 
cap. NT S54om.; dep. NT S 15, 504m. (March 1977); 
Chair. K. H. King; Pres. C. T. Chang. 

International Commercial Bank of China: rob Chi Lin Rd.) 
Taipei 104; f. 1912; cap. NT Si.Soom.; dep. NT 
S 16,900m. (March 1977); Chair. T. T. Way; Pres. 
Nelson G. Y. Yu. 

Land Bank of Taiwan: 46 Kuan Chien Rd., Taipei; f. 1946; 
cap. NTS45om.; dep. NT S33,o83m. (March ,1977); 
Chair. Yeh Sing-min; Gen. Man. Wu Wei Kang. 

Commercial Banks , 

Central Trust of China: 49 Wu Chang St., Section i, 
Taipei; f. 1935: cap. NT Sgoom.; dep. NT Si, 874m. 
(Dec. 1976); Chair. Liu An-chi; Pres. Liu Shih-cheng. 

Chang Hwa Commercial Bank Ltd.: 38 Section 2, Tsuyu 
Rd., Taichung; f. 1905; cap. NT Si, 000m.; dep. NT 
S 39,146m. (March 1977); Chair. Lin Yung-liang; 
n — Tj- — XH K. H. Lo; 95 brs. 


First Commercial Bank: 38 Yen Ping South Rd., Taipei; 
f. 1899; cap. NT Si, 088m.; dep. NT S42,48om. (Dec. 
,1976); Chair. Kao Tang-pan; Pres. Chen. Chung- 
ching; 121 branch ofiBces. 

Hua Nan Commercial Bank Ltd.: 33 Kaifeng St., Section 
I, Taipei; f. 1919; cap. NT S84om.; dep.,NTS 45 . 6 i 4 ®’- 
(June 1977); Chair. F. H. Chang; Pres. H. A. Chen. 

Overseas Chinese Commercial Banking Corporation: 8 

Hsiang Yang Rd., Taipei; f. 1961; general and foreign 
exchange banking business; cap. p.u. NT Si6om.; 
Chair. T. K. Tsai; Gen. Man. C. H. Lin. 

Foreign Banks 

American Express International Banking Corpn:. 4* 

Hsiichang St., Taipei; Vice-Pres. C. D. Seifert. 

Bangkok Bank Ltd.: 49-1 Chungshan N. Rd., 2nd Section, 
P.O.B. 22419, Taipei; Vice-Pres. and Man. Ratn 
Chiraseivinupraphand. 

Bank of America NT and SA; 43 Kuan Chien Rd., Taipei; 
Man. William L. Dafoe, Jr. 

Chase Manhattan Bank: 72 Nanking E. Rd., Section 2, 
P .O.B. ,3996, Taipei; Man. Thomas E. La Monica. 

Chemical Bank: 261 Nanking E. Rd., Section 3, Taipei. 
Citibank N.A.: 53 Nanking East Rd., Section 2, Taipei, 
Resident Vice-Pres. Bruce M. Brenn. 

Continental Bank: 62 Nanking E. Rd., Section 2, Taipei. 

Dai-lchi Kangyo Bank: 23 Changan E. Rd., Section i, 
Taipei. 

Irving Trust Company: 10 Chungking S. Rd., Section i, 
Taipei. 

Metropolitan Bank and Trust Co.: 52 Nanking E. Rd., 
Section i, Taipei. 

Toronto Dominion Bank: 20 Pa Teh Rd.) Section 3, Taipei- 

United California Bank: 97 Nanking E. Rd., Section 2, 
Taipei. 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
China Development Corporation: 131 Nanking East Rd*. 

Section 5, Taipei 105; f. 1959 as privately owned deve *• 
opment finance company to assist in creation, modenu 
zation and expansion of private industrial enterprises 
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in Taiwan, to encourage participation of private capital 
in sucli enterprises, and to help to promote and develop 
a capital market; cap. NT $46om.; Chair. P. S. Lim; 
Pres. Yen Shen. 

Since the establishment of the C.D.C., industry has 
become increasingly important in the Taiwan economy, 
manufactured goods have emerged as significant exchange 
earners, and the private sector has played an increasing 
role in industrial development. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Taiwan Stock Exchange Corporation: 9th Floor, City Bldg., 
85 Yen-ping South Rd., Taipei; f. 1962; 35 mems.; 
Chair. T. Y. Tsai. 

INSURANCE 

Cathay Insuranct Co. Ltd.; go Nanyang St., Taipei; Chair. 
W. T. Tsai. 

China Insurance Co. Ltd.: 58 Wu-Chang St., Section I. 
Taipei; Chair. T. L. Cho; Gen. Man. C. C. Lin. 

Central Trust of China, Life Insurance Dept.: 53 Nanking 
. E. Rd., Section 2, Taipei; fire, marine, casualty, 
export, life insurance; Man. P. Y. Koo. , 

China Mariners' Assurance Corporation Ltd.: 4 Kuan Chien 
Rd., Taipei; Gen. Man. Victor Fan. 

Tai Ping Insurance Co. Ltd.: 42 Hsu Chang St., Taipei; 
f. 1929; Chair. Tung Han-cha; Man. Dir. and Gen. 
Man. Chang Hoo-chung. 

Taiwan Life Insurance Co. Ltd.; 45 Kuan Chien Rd., 
Taipei; Chair. T. C. Sha; Gen. Man. P. S. Wan. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

General Chamber of Commerce of the Republic of China: 

Rose Bldg., 7th Floor, 162 Hsin Yi Rd., Section 3, 
Taipei. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

China Productivity Centre: 62 Sining South Rd., Taipei; 
L 1955; Gen. Man. I. C. Fu. 

Chinese National Association of Industry and Commerce: 

4th Floor, 7 Roosevelt Rd., Section i, Taipei; Chair. 
Koo Chen-fu; Sec.-Gen. Richard C. Y. Wang. 

Chinese National Federation of Industries: Rose Mansion, 
3rd Floor, 162 Shin Yec Rd., Sec. 3, Taipei; f. 1948; 
1 15 mems.; Chair. T. S. Lin. 

Industrial Development and Investment Centre: 5th Floor, 
7 Roosevelt Rd., Section i, Taipei; f. 1959 to assist 
investment and planning; 6 overseas brs.; Dir. Law- 
rence Lu. 

Taiwan Handicraft Promotion Centre: i Hsu Chow Rd., 
Taipei; f. 1956; Chair. K. C. Wang; Gen. Jlan. Phillip 
P. C. Liu. 

Trading Department of Central Trust of China: 49 Wuchang 
St., Section I, Taipei; c.xport and import agent for 
private and govemment-oi^med enterprises. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Chinese Federation of Labour: 7-2 Jen Ai Rd., Section 3, 
Taipei; f. 19^8; mems.: 1,123 industrial unions repre- 
senting Soo.ooo workers; Chair. P. A. Wu; Gen. Sec. 
K. H. Lu. 


Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport 

National Federations 

Chinese Federation of Postal Workers: 4th Floor, 99 
Kweilin Rd., Taipei; f. 1930; 12,264 niems.; Pres. Shui 
Hsiang-yun. 

Chinese National Federation of Railway Workers: 7 Alley 
10, Lane 4, Ching Chow St., Taipei; f. 1947; 25,596 
mems.; Chair. C. Y. Liu. 

National Chinese Seamen's Union: 8th Floor, 25 Nanking 
East Rd., Section 3, Taipei; f. 1913; over 52,200 mems.; 
Pres. Yang Shin-chen; pulal. Chinese Seamen's Monthly 
News (in Chinese). 

Taiwan Federation of Textile and Dyeing Industry Workers’ 
Union (TFTDWU): 2 Lane 64, Chung Hsiao E. Rd., 
Section 2, Taipei; f. 1957; 39,000 mems.; Chair. J. H, 
Lin. 

Regional Federation 

Taiwan Provincial Federation of Labour: 21-2 Chengte Rd., 
Taipei; f. 1948; 514,119 mems. and 43 affiliates; Pres. 
H. C. Chen; Sec.-Gen. S. W. Kuo. 

CO-OPERATIVES 

In June 1975 there were 3,996 co-operatives with a total 
membership of 2,221,902 people and total capital of NT 
$966,071,039. Of the specialized co-operatives, the most 
important were consumers (3,475 co-ops., 2,110,771 mems., 
cap. NT $928,590,836), credit (77 co-ops., 435,310 mems., 
cap. NT $583,106,437), and co-operative farms (185 
co-ops., 19,218 mems., cap. NT $17,621,517). 

The centre of co-operative financing is the Co-operative 
Bank of Taiwan, oivned jointly by the Taiwan Provincial 
Government and 632 co-operative units {see Finance 
section). The Co-operative Institute (f. 1918) and the 
Co-operative League (f. 1940), which has 416 institutional 
and 14,448 individual members, exist to further the co- 
operative movement’s national and international interests; 
and departments of co-operative business have been set 
up at the Taiwan Provincial Chung Hsing University and 
other colleges. 

RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction (JCRR): 37 

Nanhai Rd., Taipei; f. 1948; pro\'ides technical and 
financial assistance to Government in rural reconstruc- 
tion programmes aiming to improve rural living stan- 
dards, to increase agricultural production, to develop 
self-help among the rural population, to strengthen 
services of agricultural agencies and organizations, and 
to mobilize volunteers for rural programmes; Chair. 
Dr. Robert C. T. Lee; Commrs. Dr. Joseph B. Kyle, 
Dr. Y. S. Tsia.ng; Sec.-Gen. Dr. Wang You-tsao. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Taiv/an Railway Administration; 2 Yen Ping N. Rd., Sec' 
tion X, Taipei; a public utility under the proi-incial 
government of Taiwan, it operates both the west line 
and east line systems with a route length of 1,007.5 km.; 
the west line is the main trunk line from Keclung in the' 
north to Kaohsiung in the south, with several branches; 
the cast line runs down the east coast linking Hualien 
with Taitung: the electrification of the main trunk line 
and the construction of the north link beriveen Suao 
and Hualien are scheduled for completion in 1970; 
Man. Dir. Fan Jui. 
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There are also 2,697 km. of private narrow-gauge rail- 
roads operated by the Taiwan Sugar Corporation, the 
Taiwan Forestry Administration and the Taiwan Metal 
Mining Corporation. These railroads are mostly used for 
freight but they also provide public passenger and freight 
services which connect with those of T.R.A. 

ROADS 

Taiwan Highway Bureau: 70 Chung Hsiao West Rd., Sec- 
tion 1, Taipei: Dir.-Gen. Jefferson F. Chang. 

There were 17,465 km. of highways in 1976, most of 
them asphalt-paved, representing about 50 km. of road per 
100 sq. km. of land. The North-South motonvay, stretches 
of which are already open, was expected to be completed 
in 1978. There is a national omnibus service operated by 
the Bureau. 

SHIPPING 

Taiwan has four international ports: Kaohsiung, 
Keelung, Taichung and Hualien. 

China merchants’ Steam Navigation Co.: 5th Floor, 53 
Hwai Ning St., -Taipei; 6 tankers; tanker services 
worldwide: Chair. C. C. Tsao. 

China Union Lines Ltd.: 3rd Floor, 46 Kwan Chien Rd., 
Taipei; f. 1948; 6 cargo vessels, 8 bulk carriers, i 
banana carrier; liner and tramp services; Chair. K. L. 
Chen; Pres. C. Chao. 

Evergreen Marine Corp.: 63 Sungkiang Rd., Taipei; f. 
1968; 2 bulk carriers, 9 container vessels, 6 cargo 
vessels, 3 multipurpose vessels; container services from 
the Far East to the U.S.A. and the Caribbean;' liner 
services to the Persian Gulf, Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean; Chair. Hatsu Y. F. Chang; Pres. Paul F. S. 
Yeh.' 

Far Eastern Navigation Corp. Ltd.: 7th Floor, 10 Chung- 
king S. Rd., Section i, P.O.B. 1120, Taipei; 14 bulk 
carriers; Chair. W. H. E. Hsu. 

First Steamship Co. Ltd.: 42 Hsu Chang St., 7th Floor, 
Taipei: 7 cargo vessels; worldwide service; Chair. H. C. 
Tung; Gen. Man. S, C. Chu. 

Great Pacific Navigation Co. Ltd.: 79 Chung Shan N. Rd., 
Section 2, Taipei; 8 fruit carriers, 3 dry cargo vessels; 
•fruit and general cargo services to Japan; Pres. Chen 
Cha-mou. 

Taiwan Navigation Co. Ltd.: 6 Chungking S. Rd., Section i, 
Taipei; f. 1947: 5 cargo, 4 bulk carriers, i reefer; 
i passenger vessel; Chair. H. L. Huang; Pres. T. W. 
Chen. 

Yangming Marine Transport Corp.: Hwai Ning Bldg., 4th 
Floor, 53 Hwai Ning St., Taipei; 10 cargo vessels, 4 
bulk carriers. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

China Air Lines Ltd. (CAL) : 26 Nanking Rd., East, Section 
3, Taipei; f. 1959: domestic services and international 
services to Hong Kong, Indonesia, Japan, Republic of 
Korea, Malaysia, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Singapore, 
Thailand, and U.S.A. ; fleet comprises 6 Boeing 707, 4 
727. 3 737, 3 747. I Caravelle, i YS-iiA;, Chair. Szeto 
Fu; Vice-Chair. Gen. Ben Y. C. Chow; Pres. Gen. 
Chang Lin-teh. 

Far Eastern Air Transport Corporation ; 15 Nanking E. Rd., 
Section 3, Taipei; f. 1957: domestic services and 
chartered flights to Indonesia; fleet: 4 Boeing 737, 3 
Caravelle, 10 Viscount, 2 Herald, 3 Bell 212, i DC-6B; 
Chair. K. T. Siao; Pres. T. C. Hwoo. 


Transport, Tourism, Atomic Energy, Universities 

There are 2 international airports at Taipei and Kaoh- 
siung, which are served by the following foreign airlines: 
Air Nauru, Cathay Pacific, Flying Tiger Lines, Japan Asia 
Airways, Korean Airlines, Malaysian Airline System, 
North-west Orient, Pan American, Philippine Air Lines, 
Singapore Airlines, Thai International, Trans Mediter- 
ranean Airways. . 


TOURISM 

Tourism Bureau, Ministry of Communications: 9th Floor, 
280 Chung Hsiao E. Rd., Section 4, Taipei; f. i960; 
Dir.-Gen. Maj.-Gen. K. H; Chu. 

Taiwan Visitors Association: 60 Nanking E. Rd., Sections, 
Taipei; f. 1956; Pres. E. T. Thu. 

In 1976, there were i,oo8,i26.foreign visitors to Taiwan. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

PRINCIPAL OPERA COMPANIES 

Foe Hsing Chinese Opera: 177 Neihu Rd., Section 2, Neihu; 
f. 1957; Dir. Wang Chen-tsu. 

Ta Peng Chinese Opera: No. i Special, Sungkiang Ri, 
Taipei; f. 1965; Dir. Wu Fong. 

PRINCIPAL ORCHESTRA 

Taiwan Symphony Orchestra: P.O.B. 8-7, Taichung; 
f. 1945: Government body under Taiwan Provincial 
Dept, of Education; Music Dir. Prof. Deng Han-ching. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Atomic EnerCT Council: 6th Floor, BCC Bldg., 53 A' 
Rd., Section 3, Taipei; Chair. Chien Shih-liang; Sec. 
V. Chen-hwa Cheng; pubis. Nuclear Science Journal 
(quarterly), Chinese AEC Bulletin (every 2 months). 

Institute of Nuclear Energy Research (INER), AEC: 

P.O.B. 3, Lung Tang, Taiwan 325; f. 1968; national 
research centre; Dir. Chien Ji-peng. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Fu-jen Catholic University: Hsinchuang, Taipei; 937 
teachers, 10,709 students. 

National Central University: Chung-li; 205 teachers, 1,081 
students. 

National Chengchi University: Mushan 116, Taipei; 693 
teachers, 6,008 students. 

National Cheng Rung University: Ta-Hsueh Rd., Tainan; 
924 teachers, 8,729 students. 

National Chiao Tung University: Hsing Chu; 227 teachers, 
1,945 students. 

National Chung Hsing University: 250 Kuokuang R^- 
Taichung; 1,338 teachers, 9,698 students. 

National Taiwan Normal University: 162 Ho Ping E. Rd - 
Section i, Taipei; 1,347 teachers, 8,856 students. 

National Taiwan University: i Roosevelt Rd., Section 4- 
Taipei; 1,827 teachers, 13,238 students. 

National Tsing Hua University: Kuang Fu Rd., Hsinchn; 
255 teachers, 1,784 students. 

Soochow University: Wai Shuang Hsi, Shihlin, Taipei; 947 
teachers, 8,845 students. 

Tunghai (Christian) University: Taichung; 474 teachers, 
4.493 students. 
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COLOMBIA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Colombia lies in the north-west of 
South America with the Caribbean Sea to the north and 
the Pacific to the west. Its continental neighbours are 
Venezuela, Brazil, Peru and Ecuador, while Panama 
connects it with Central America. The coastal areas have 
a tropical rain forest climate, the plateaux are temperate 
and in the Andes there are areas of permanent snow. The 
language is Spanish. Ninety-five per cent of the population 
adhere to Roman Catholicism. There are small Protestant 
and Jewish minorities. The national flag (proportions 3 by 
2) has horizontal stripes of yellow (half the depth), dark 
blue and red. The capital is Bogotd. 

Recent History 

Betrveen 1948 and 1957, Colombia was torn by civU war 
between Conservative and Liberal factions which led to 
the dictatorship of Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla (1953-57), 
who was overthrown by a military junta in May 1957. 
Democratic government was re-established in 1958 with 
an agreement to form a National Front, by which the two 
principal parties. Liberal and Conservative, would alternate 
in power for four-year periods. In 1966 Dr. Carlos Lleras 
Restrepo was elected Liberal President for a four-year 
term. Despite much political unrest and continuingguerrilla 
warfare. Dr. Lleras was able to bring about economic 
recovery after the crisis left by Gen. Rojas. Presidential 
elections were held in April 1970 and Dr. Misael Pastrana 
Borrero of the Conservative Party was elected by a very 
small majority over Gen. Rojas. The presidential elections 
of April 1974 were won by the Liberal Party, and their 
candidate, Dr. Alfonso Lopez Michelsen, took office in 
August 1974. Kc promised wide-ranging reforms and a 
more equitable distribution of income. After one year of 
government his failure to carry out these policies led to 
strikes, rioting and increased violent guerrilla activity. A 
state of siege was announced in June 1975 with political 
meetings banned and the right to habeas corpus rescinded. 
Throughout 1976 there was serious civil unrest and inten- 
sified guerrilla activity. The state of siege was lifted in June 
but reimposed in October during a nation-wide strike by 
medical workers. In the April municipal elections the 
Government coalition received 77 per cent of the votes but 
only 20 per cent of the electorate voted despite a presiden- 
tial call for support for the Government against the left. 

In September 1977 the four major trade unions called a 
2.]-hour general strike to protest against government 
policies and the high rate of inflation, and to demand a 
50 per cent wage rise. The strike led to the worst violence 
since the civil war. Severe criticism of the Government 
followed, leading to ministerial resignations and a sub- 
sequent Cabinet reshuffle. Presidential elections scheduled 
for June 1978 were to be the first since 1958 not to be 
covered by the National Front agreement. The c.ampaign 
became increasingly acrimonious in late I 977 ^tid major 
campaign issues included the state of the economy, 
corruption, immorality and guerrilla activity. A 50- 
niembcr constituent assemblv was also due to be elected 
in June. 


Government 

Executive power is exercised by the President (assisted 
by a Cabinet) who is elected for a four-year term bj' uni- 
versal adult suffrage. 

Legislation is carried out by Congress, consisting of the 
Senate (112 members elected for four years) and the House 
of Representatives (199 members elected for four years). 
The country is divided into 22 Departments, five 
Intendencies and four Commissaries. 

Defence 

At the age of 18 every' male (with the e.xception of 
students) must present himself as a candidate for two 
}'ears' military service. In 1977 the strength of the army 
was 42,000, the navy 8,000 and the air force 6,500. The 
para-mUitaiy police force numbers about 5,000 men. 
Defence expenditure for 1977 was 5,120 million pesos. , 

Economic Affairs 

The economy depends principally on coffee, of which 
Colombia is the world’s second largest producer and which 
accounted for 56 per cent of export earnings in 1976. In 
1976 6.3 million bags (60 kg. each) were exported and 
foreign exchange earnings increased over 1975 by 45 per 
cent to U.S. $918 million. Other major cash crops are sugar 
and cotton and there have been considerable gains in the 
value of tobacco, bananas and cut-flower e.xports. The 
principal food crops are rice, sorghum, maize, wheat and 
barley. In 1976 agricultural production rose by only 2.1 
per cent, compared with 4 per cent in 1975, due to un- 
favourable weather conditions. The Government is giving 
priority to increasing agricultural production but up to 
1978 little progress had been made in agrarian reform. 

Industrial growth slowed in the mid-1970s and the 
world recession affected textile exports which are the 
country-’s second major currency earner. However, indus- 
trial production rose by 9 per cent in 197O, compared with 
2.7 per cent in 1975, due to increased domestic demand for 
consumer goods. .-Mthough Colombia was a net e.xportcr of 
crude petroleum in 1970, exports were banned in 1974 
because of increased domestic consumption and lower 
production. By 1976 production was only 53.4 million 
barrels, 6.S per cent down on 1975. and 9.4 million barrels 
were imported, over 7 million barrels more than in 1975. 
There are proven reserves of 3,500 million cubic feet of 
natural gas and 12,000 million tons of coal and priority is 
being given to their development. The exploitation of the 
Cerroraatoso nickel resources is to begin in 1979; reserves 
arc estimated at 70 million tons and annual output is 
planned at 850,000 tons. Colombia also accounts for 95 per 
cent of the world's emerald production and is a substantial 
producer of platinum and gold. The 3So-km. gas pipeline 
on the Guajira peninsula was opened in 1977 with an 
initial daily capacitj’ of 200 million cubic feet. WTien the 
fields arc operating fully daily output will reach 900 million 
cubic feet, with 630 million taken by the Palomino 
liqiiefied-gas and petrochemical comple.x. 
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In recent years Colombia’s economic development has 
been more favourable than in most Latin American coun- 
tries. The rate of expansion in G.D.P. averaged 6.4 per 
cent between 1966 and 1976 and reached 7 per cent in 1976, 
compared with 4 per cent in 1975. The volume of exports 
doubled between 1971 and 1977. Through special export 
promotion measures, sales abroad of industrial products, 
such as textiles and chemicals, have risen rapidly. The 
massive earnings from coffee exports in 1976 helped bring 
about an overall balance of payments surplus of $603 mil- 
lion, compared with only §117 million in 1975. Inter- 
national reserves reached a record $1,165 niillion but this 
caused a 35 per cent expansion in the money supply which 
in turn caused inflation to increase from .17.9 per cent in 
1975 to 25.9 per cent in 1976 and over 30 per cent in 1977. 

The Government’s 1977-79 plan provides for invest- 
ment of $6,700 million, of which $3,900 million is to be 
financed externally. Almost half the total is to be invested 
in the energy sector in an effort to develop alternative 
sources of energy. Other major investments are intended 
to improve the situation of the poor. • 

Colombia is a member of the Andean Group, LAFTA, 
the IDB, SELA and the OAS. 

Transport and Communications 

The high mountains make transport difficult. In 1976 
there were 56,667 km. of roads and 3,088 km. of railways. 
There are plans to construct a new Jungle Edge highway 
to provide direct access to the interior. Much freight and 
cattle as well as passenger traffic is carried on the River 
Magdalena, which is navigable for 1,440 km. from Barran- 
quilla on the Atlantic coast to Puerto Berrio. A new port at 
Urabd is due to be cornpleted in 1978. Four national air- 
lines provide internal and international services. There are 
international airports at Bogota, Barranquilla, Medellin, 
Cali and the San Andres islands. 

Social Welfare 

There is compulsory social security paid for by the 
Government, employers and employees, and administered 
by the Institute of Social Security. It provides benefits for 
disability, old age, death, sickness, maternity, industrial 
accidents and unemployment. Large firms must provide 
life insurance for their employees and there is a com- 
prehensive system of pensions. 

Education 

Elementary education is' free and compulsory for five 
years. No child may be admitted to secondary school 


Introductory Sumy 

unless these five years have been successfully completed. 
Secondary education is for six years. In 1975 there were 
142 institutions of higher education, of which 60 were 
classed as universities. Of these universities, 25 were 
public and 35 were private. There were also 82 technical 
institutes (18 public and 64 private). Adult illiteracy 
averaged 24 per cent in 1973. 

Tourism 

The main tourist attractions are the Caribbean coast, 
the Andes mountains of up to 6,000 metres, the extensive 
forests and jungles and pre-Columbian relics and monu- 
ments of Colonial art. In 1976 tourism was the third 
biggest foreign exchange earner. The majority of the 
522,300 visitors in 1976 came from the U.S.A. and Vene- 
zuela. 

Visas are not required to visit Colombia for up to 90 
days by nationals of Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Costa Rica, 
EEC countries, El Salvador, Finland, Israel, Japan, Liech- 
tenstein, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Trinidad and Tobago. 

Sport 

The principal sports are football, cycling, baseball, 
basketball, boxing, swimming, riding and bullfighting. 
Tejo, a kind of discus-throwing game, is also popular. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 4th (Ascension), May 
25th (Corpus Christi), June 29th (SS. Peter and Paul), 
July 2oth (Independence), August 7th (Battle of BoyacA), 
August 15th (Assumption), October 12th (Discovery of 
America), November ist (All Saints' Day), November nth 
(Independence of Cartagena), December 8th (Immaculate 
Conception), December 25th (Cliristmas Day). 

1978 : January 1st (New Year’s Day), January 6th 
(Epiphany), March 19th (St. Joseph’s Day), April 12th 
(Holy Thursday), April 13th (Good Friday). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rate 

100 centavos=i Colombian peso. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£1 sterling =6 8. 85 pesos; 

U.S. $1 = 37.57 pesos. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 



Population 

Area 

(census enumerations) 


July 15 th, 1964 

Oct. 24th, 1973 

1,138,914 sq. km.* 

17,484,508 

22,500,000f 


* 439.737 square miles. t Provisional. 

Mid-1976 population estimate: 24,266,000. 


DEPARTMENTS 


(1976 estimates — ’000) 


Antioquia 


3.233 

Choco ' . . ’ . 

219 

Narino 

877 

AtlAntico 


1.042 

Gdrdoba 

701 

Quindfo . 

350 

BogotA, D.E. . 


3.102 

Cundinamarca . 

1. 159 

Ksaralda 

498 

BoUvar . 


871 

Guajira . 

196 

Santander del Norte 

753 

BoyacA . 


1.961 

Huila 

511 

Santander del Sur 

1.229 

Caldas 


762 

Magdalena 

582 

Sucre 

385 

Cauca 


656 

Meta 

266 

Tolima . 

982 

C6sar 


369 



Valle del Cauca 

2,395 




CHIEF TOWNS 





(1976 

estimates — '000) 



BogotA, D.E. . 
Medellin . 

Cali 

Barranquilla . 
Cartagena 


3,102 

1,195 

1.003 

719 

340 

Bucaramanga . 
Cdcuta . 
Manizales 

Pereira . 

Ibague . 


324 

293 

251 

228 

223 


BIRTHS, MARRI.^GES AND DEATHS* 



Registered 

Live Births 

Registi 

Marria 

;red 

GES 

Registered 

Deaths 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

1,000) 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

1,000) 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

1,000) 

1966 . 

663,632 

35-9 

85,285 

4.6 

174,712 

9.4 

1967 . 

669,978 

35-3 

82,999 

4.3 

179,676 

9.4 

1968 . 

662,884 

32.0 

83.440 

4-2 

169,007 

8.5 

1969 . 

691,000 

34-6 

76.177 

3-7 

153,882 

7*5 

1970 . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

110,704 

5.2 

201,588 

n.a. 

1971 . 

797,160 

36.6 

52,848 

2.4 

206,897 

9.5 

1972 - 

745,462 

n.a. 

50,967 

2-3 

160.412 

7-1 

1973 • 

739,611 

33-2 

n.a. 

n.a. 

248,881 

II .2 


1976: 731.163 births (30.0 per 1,000); 219.300 deaths (9.0 per i.ooo). 


• Data arc tabulated by year of registration ratlicr than by year of occurrence. Figures 
for birtlis and (except for BogotA) marriages are based on baptisms and marriagc.s recorded 
in Roman Catholic church registers. Figures for deaths arc based on burial permits. Regis- 
tration is incomplete and the UN estimates average annual rates as. births 43-5 per 1,000 
in 1965-70, .J0.6 per 1,000 in 1970 - 75 : deaths 10.3 per i.ooo in 1965-70. S.S per i.ooo in 
1970-75. 
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ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(1973 census*) 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 

1,493,112 

53.205 

1.546,317 

Mining and quarrying ..... 

27.335 

8,830 

36,165 

Manufacturing 

487-125 

191,197 

678,322 

Electricity, gas and water .... 

19,011 

1.985 

20,996 

Construction ... . . . 

■ 195.362 

4.876 

200,238 

Trade, restaurants and hotels .... 

402,729 

172,880 

575.609 

Transport, storage and communications . 
Financing, insurance, real estate and business 

153,202 

13.817 

167,019 

services ....... 

65.894 

25,864 

91,758 

Community, social and personal services . 

351.920 

486,444 

838,364 

Activities not adequately described . 

.725.218 

238,469 

963.687 

Total in Employment . 

3,920,908 

1.197.567 

5.118,475 

Unemployed ...... 

489.133 

367.384 

856,517 

Total Labour Force . 

4,410,041 

1.564.951 

5.974.992 


* Figures are based on a 4 per cent sample tabulation of census returns. 


AGRICULTURE 


PRODUCTION 
('000 metric tons) 



1975 

1976 

1977 

Rice (paddy) 

1,614 

1.541 

1,462 

Cassava 

1.540 

1,540 

1.581 

Potatoes 

920 

1,320 

1.584 

Sugar 

944 

983 

840 

Maize (corn) 

723 

785 

780 

Brovm sugar 

697 

697 

697 

Coffee 

487 

644 

675 

Seed cotton 

401 

401 

401 

Bananas 

621 

621 

682 

Soyabeans . 

169 

71 

85 


LIVESTOCK 


(’000 head) 



1975 

1976, 

Cattle ..... 

23,222 

24,276 

Sheep and goats . 

2,547 

2,649 

Horses, mules and asses . 

2,477 

2,509 

Pigs 

1,897 

1.994 


MINING AND INDUSTRY 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 


Gold . . . . 

Silver .... 

Salt ..... 
Iron ore .... 
Crude petroleum 

Diesel oil . . . 

Fuel oil .... 
Motor fuel .... 
Sugar . ... 

Cement .... 
Carbonates 

Caustic soda 

Steel ingots . ... 

'ooo troy oz. 

’000 metric tons 
rrietric tons 
’000 barrels 

! J * t 

metric tons 
'ooo metric tons 
metric tons 

> ! t t 

188. 1 
70.2 

348.7 

390,850 

71.674 

8,986 
18,051 
16,662 
.823,6.81 
2,005.7 
114,292 ' 

. 67,474 
275,036 

215.9 

75-8 

282.7 

439,032 

67,089 

8,144 

17,650 

19.497 

809,890 
3,221 .2 

172,745 

70,218 
262,556 ^ 

265.0 

75-4 

184.2 

444,226 

61,387 

8,298 

17.927 

20,077 

894,820 

3 . 431.8 

166,517 

59,506 

244.094 

309-4 

87.4 

184.9 

537.421 

57.259 

6,619 

17.496 

19,741 

969,702 

3.090.9 

176,466 

58.294 

265,571 

298.2 

105.7 

185.2 
497.767 

53.376 

7.446 

18,852 

18,637 

934.632 

3,611-6 

149.374 

55.817 

252,250 
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FINANCE 

loo centavos=i Colombian peso. 

Coins: r, 5, 10, 20 and 50 centavos; i and 2 pesos. 

Notes: i, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100 and 200 pesos. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling=68.85 pesos; U.S. §1=37.57 pesos (free rates). 

1,000 Colombian pesos=/i4.57=§26.62. 

Note: The exchange rate for the Colombian peso fluctuates freely. The average rates of pesos per U.S. dollar were: 22.02 
in 1972; 23.81 in 1973: 27.11 in 1974; 31.20 in 1975; 34-98 in 1976, 

BUDGET 


('000 pesos) 


Revento 

1975 

1976 

Expenditure 

1975 

1976 

Direct Taxation 

Indirect Taxation 

Rates and Fines 

Revenue under Contracts . 
Credit Resources 

20,142,357 

21,060,364 

1,051.695 

375.408 

5,884,280 

25,185,368 

27.293.598 

1,522,060 

285,768 

1,446,434 

Finance (inch debt) . 
Defence .... 
Education 

Public Works 

Police .... 

Development . 

Agriculture 

Health .... 
Other Items 

9,270,255 

3,076,020 

6,993.702 

2,238,734 

2,191,767 

1,425,099 

1.033,054 

2,819,265 

5,806,193 

9,954.793 

3,981.482 

10,015,914 

3,483.539 

2,993,426 

2,045,820 

1,305,026 

3,061,512 

6,259,439 

Total 

48,514,104 

55,733.288 

Total 

34,854,089 

43,110,951 


RESERVES AND CURRENCY 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves at Banco 
de la RepiibUca (U.S.$ million) . 

Currency in Circulation at end of year (million 
pesos) ....... 

392.7 

11 , 399-6 

523-8 

13.341-5 

447.8 

16,895.2 

552.6 

22,075.1 

574-5 

30,104.7 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(U.S. § million) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. .... 

979 

1,262 

1,495 

1,717 

2,378 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. .... 

-849 

—982 

— 1,510 

-1,424 

— 1,676 

Trade Balance ..... 

130 

280 

— 16 

293 

702 

Export of services ..... 

250 

325 

453 

503 

561 

Imports of services ..... 

—605 

-695 

-839 

—948 

-994 

Balance on Goods and Services 

— 225 

-89 

— 402 

-152 

269 

Unrequited transfers (net) .... 

35 

35 

51 

44 

72 

Current Balance ..... 

— 190 

-55 

-350 

— 109 

341 

Direct capital investment (net) 

17 

23 

35 

35 

48 

Other long-term capital (net) 

246 

263 

193 

260 

67 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

— 16 

— 129 

47 

-130 

75 

Net errors and omissions .... 

103 

69 

-17 

10 

91 

Total (net monetary’ movements) 

I6I 

172 

—91 

60 

622 

Allocation of DIF Special Drawing Rights 

18 



— 

— 

Monetization of gold ..... 



" 

29 

12 

Changes in Reserv'es, Etc. 

179 

172 

— OX 

95 

634 


Sourcf: DIF, Jnlerr.alional Financial Statistics. 

on j 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 

(tJ.S.$'ooo) 



1971 

t 972 ! 

1973 1 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Imports c.i.f, .... 

Exports f.o.b. .... 

929,441 

690,009 

858,950 

865.958 

1,061,518 

1.177.339 

1,597,212 

1,416,888 

1.494.794 

1,465,187 

m 


♦provisional. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(U.S. $*ooo) 


Imports 

1971 

■1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 : 

Mechanical and electrical equipment . 

275.511 

256.034 

259.304 

306,723 

• 329,667 

Chemical products . . . 

132.551 

143.585 

215.333 

352,703 

294,625 

Metals . . ... 

114.453 

95.072 

113.101 

215,838 

188,027 

Vehicles . 

133.497 

124,308 

136,002 

197.410 

243,312 

Vegetable products ...... 

51.092 

43.414 

85,129 

135,932 

78,684 

Te.xtile products ...... 

20,448 

24,300 

40,369 ; 

56.234 

38,825 

Paper products . . ' . 

46.093 

49.720 ' 

62,955 

93,586 

88,688 

Minerals ... - 

18,228 

12.385 

11.977 

17,874 

34,958 

Industrial products, food and drink . 

22,668 

17.182 

26,527 

37,337 

33,736 

Plastic and rubber products .... 

42.507 

37.934 

43.176 

80,217 

69,778 

Other items ....... 

72.393 

55.016 , 

67,645 

103,358 

94,494 


Exports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Raw cofiee ' . . . 

Cotton 

Fuel oil ....... . 

Sugar ........ 

Meat ........ 

Bananas ........ 

Tobacco". ....... 

Shellfish ........ 

Leather and skins ... 

Cement . • . 

Crude petroleum . 

Cattle . . . . 

Emeralds . • . 

Other items ....... 

429,578 

78,870 

21,732 

28,403 

24.027 

13,713 

9,879 

8,906 

16,570 

5.434 

31,378 

13.682 

42,692 

141,094 

596,894 

79,273 

22,543 

30,188 

40,129 

15,421 

15.271 

9,304 

20,208 

6,286 

26,773 

2,737 

79,575 

232,737 

622,288 

114,566 

102,644 

72,202 

32,165 

25,377 

19,227 
11,482 
7,956 
7,871 
4,452 . 
3,136 
5,891 

387,631 

671.783 

128,504 

98,286 

95,053 

22,869 

31,612 

12,810 

11,558 

6,342 

11,260 , 
n.a. 
32,650 
12,269 

330.191 

917,678 

- 76,013 
63,520 

26,165 

19,975 

41,002 
10,611 
17.405 
10,572 
• 24,461 

4,335 
32,294 
, 13,247 
399,362 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(’ooo pesos) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Argentina ..... 

789.913 

619,194 

443.420 

767,900 

875,000 

595,000 

Belgium and Luxembourg . . 

346,640 

446.404 

349,769 

684,478 

434,875 

776,300 

Canada ..... 

1,092,003 

504,708 

1,223,236 

364,408 

1,822,450 

584.150 

Ecuador . ... 

702,041 

1,004,653 

496,374 

1,060,955 

3,195,500 

2,089,500 

Finland ..... 

150,235 

645,131 

125,955 

906,340 

228,200 

I, *444 , 100 

France ..... 

1,681,508 

700.430 

1,278,505 

871,747 

2,506,000 

1,645,000 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

3,700,876 

4.451.192 

3,483,752 

5.223,539 

6,412,875 

10,639,300 

Italy . . . 

790,431 

814,138 

1,013,303 

1,055.261 

3,069,500 

797,650 

Japan 

3,476,088 

537.445 

3.362,719 

559,014 

5,355,000 

2,558,500 

Netherlands .... 

948,030 

1,681,801 

582,449 

2,458,349 

1,144,500 

3,850,000 

Netherlands Antilles 

33.272 

354.323 

126,217 

290,377 

1,575,000 

490,000 

Peru ...... 

597.177 

850,314 

434,920 

925,690 

441,000 

1,001,600 

Spain ....... 

1,264,763 

976.438 

1,213,941 

621,187 

1,662,500 

1,281,000 

Sweden ..... 

600.664 

849,652 

726,198 

1,263,437 

794,500 

2,562,000 

Switzerland ..... 

1,505.770 

208,729 

1,089,966 

182,673 

1.253,000 

392,000 

United Kingdom .... 

1,510,271 

569,668 

1,471,128 

741.776 

2,411,500 

1.513,750 

U.S.A 

16,251,999 

13.393,628 

16,063,205 

11,941,756 

26,176,500 

17,890.250 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 


(’ooo) 



1975 

1976 

Passengers carried 

5,184 

4,048 

Passengers-km. 

522,674 

510,791 

Freight ton-km. (million) 

2,438 

2,411 

Freight ton-km. . 

1,138 

1,157 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


(motor vehicles in use) 



1975 

1976 

Passenger cars 

305,380 

355,671 

Buses and coaches 

103,701 

100,596 

Goods vehicles 

55,842 

63,036 

Total 

464,923 

519,303 


INLAND WATERWAYS 
(River Magdalena) 



1975 

1976 

Passengers Carried 

17,975 

6,533 

Freight Carried (metric tons) . 

4,587,837 

3,268,976 

Cattle Carried 

j 

30,529 

50,158 


CIVIL AVIATION 


(International Traffic) 



1975 

1976 

Passengers Entering (’ooo) 

441 

471 

Passengers Leaving (’ooo) . 

450 

495 

Cargo Imported (tons) 

29,954 

24.1 18 

Cargo Exported (tons) 

27,249 

26,710 


OCEAN SHIPPING 



1975 


Vessels entered (net registered 
tonnage) . 

Goods unloaded (metric tons) . 

V essels cleared (net registered 
tonnage) . 

Goods loaded (metric tons) 

10.942,879 

2,101,017 

10,809,423 

3,373,813 

10,731,046 

2,181,505 

10,546,282 

2,341,521 


Sources (unless otherwise stated) : Departaincnto / 
Service. New York, U.S.A. 


EDUCATION 

(1975) 



1 

Schools 

i 

Tcachkrs i 

Pupils 

Nurserj*. 

1.S37 

3.855 

96,566 

Primaiy 

31,451 

131,211 

3.953.242 

Sccondaiy (general) 
Higher (ind. Univer- 

4.607 

70,121 

1,306.275 

sitics) 

142 

21,163 

192.SR7 


ivo Nacional de FstadiNtica. Ito^ota: Colombia Information 
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The Constitution, The Government 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution now in force was promulgated in 1886 
and has been amended from time to time. The country is 
governed by a President and a Congress consisting of two 
Chambers. All citizens over the age of 18 are eligible to 
vote. Civil rights and social guarantees include freedom of 
education, the right to strike (except in the public sector), 
public aid to those unable to support themselves, freedom 
of assembly, of the press, and the right to petition. All 
male citizens are required to present themselves for pos- 
sible military service at the age of 18., 

THE PRESIDENT 

Executive power is vested in the President of the 
Republic, who is elected by popular suffrage for a four- 
year term of office. 

The President ■ is assisted in the government of the 
country by a Cabinet which he appoints. A substitute 
{designado) is elected by Congress, subject to bi-annual 
re-appointment, to act in the event of a Presidential 
vacancy. The President appoints the governors of the 
twenty-two departments, the five intendencies and the 
four commissaries. 

CONGRESS 

Legislative power is exercised by Congress, which is 
composed of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
Members of both chambers are elected by direct sufirage 
for a period of four years. 

The Presidents in each House are elected for sixty days. 

JUDICIARY 

The administration of justice is in the hands of the 
Supreme Court, superior district tribunals, and lower 
courts. The magistrates of the Supreme Court of Justice 


are elected by Congress from lists presented by the 
President. The term of office is five years and the magis- 
trates may be re-elected indefinitely. 

NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCIL 

Direction of the nation’s finances is in the hands of IJie 
Controller-General, who is appointed for two years. A 
National Economic Council including five ministers and 
also representatives of banking, industrial and agricultural 
interests, has functioned since 1935. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

For administrative purposes the country is divided into 
twenty-two departments, five intendencies and four com- 
missaries. The twenty-two departments of the Republic 
are further divided into municipalities. Governors for the 
departments are appointed by the President, but regional 
legislatures are elected by the local inhabitants and enjoy 
considerable autonomy, including the management of 
local finances. Mayors for the municipalities are appointed 
by the governors. 

Various constitutional reforms were promulgated in 
December 1968, including the following amendments: to 
increase the membership of the Senate from 106 to 112, 
and the Chamber of Representatives from 204 to 2r4: to 
increase from two to four years the term of office of repre- 
sentatives; to eliminate the two-thirds majority required 
for matters of importance; to enable the Government to 
legislate by decree for a maximum period of 90 days in any 
one year in the event of an economic crisis, though such 
decrees must relate only to the matters which caused the 
crisis; from 1970, proportional representation to be 
allowed in departmental and municipal elections; the same 
principle to apply to congressional elections after 1974- 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Dr, Alfonso L(5pez Michelsen. 


CABINET 

(February 1978) 


Minister of the Interior: Dr. Alfredo Araujo Grau. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Dr. Indalecio LiAvano 
Aguirre. 

Minister of Justice: Dr. CAsar G6mez Estrada. 

Minister of Finance and Pubiic Credit: Dr. Alfonso 
Palacio Rudas. 

Minister of National Defence: Gen. Abraham Var<5n 
Valencia. 

Minister of Agriculture: Dr. JoaquIn VanIn Tello. 

Minister of Labour and Social Security; Dr. Oscar Mon- 
toya Montoya. 


Minister of Public Health: Dr. Raijl Orejuela Bueno. 

Mihister of Economic Development: Dr. Diego Moreno 
Jaramillo. 

Minister of Mines and Energy; Eduardo GaitAn DurAn. 
Minister of Education: Rafael Rivas Posada. 

Minister of Communications: Dra. Sara Ord6nez de 
LondoSo. 

Minister of Public Works: Dr. Humberto Salcedo 
COLLANTES. 

Secretary-General to the Presidency: Carlos del Castillo 
Restrefo. 
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Congress, Political Parlies, Diplomatic Representation 


CONGRESS 

Congress consists of the Senate (112 members elected for four years) and the House of Representatives 

(igg members elected for four years). 


GENERAL ELECTION 
{April ig74) 


Party 

Se. 

A.TS 

Senate 

House 

Liberal 



68 

113 

Conserv'ative 

, 


37 

66 

ANAPO 

, 

. 

7 

15 

UNO . 

• 

• 


5 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Partido Liberal: Avda. Jimenez 8-56, Bogota; divided into 
three factions: Group of go led by Dr. Juuo C^sar 
Turbay Ayala; Democratizacion led by Dr. Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo; and Independents led In' .-Vlberto 
Saktofimio; Leader Dr. Alfonso L6pez Michelsen. 

Partido Consorvador; Bogota; divided into two factions, 
one led by Dr. Misael Pastrana Borrf.ro and the 
other by Alvaro G< 5 mez Hurtado; Candidate for 
ig78 presidential elections Dr. Belisario Betancur. 

Aiianza Nacional Popular (ANAPO): Bogotd; f. ig7i: 
opposed to the alternating system of government; 
Leader MarIa Eugenia Rojas de Moreno DIaz. 

Uni 6 n Nacional dc Oposicidn (UNO): Bogotd; left-wing 
coalition comprising the Communist Party, _ the 
Movimiento Amplio Colombiano and the Movimiento 
Obrero Indepcndentc Rcvolucionario (MOIR); Leader 


Gilberto Vieira (Communist Party). UNO is to be 
dissolved and its members are to support the former 
President, Dr. Carlos Lleras Restrepo, in the igyS 
presidential elections. 

Dcmocracla Cristiana: Bogota; Christian Democrat party; 
Leaders Her.mes Duarte, .<\lvaro Rivera Concha. ' 


EJdrcito dc Liberacidn Nacional (ELN): guerrilla move- 
ment; f. ig05; Leader Fadio \'Asqvi:z Casta.^Io. 

Ejdrcito Popular de Libcracidn: Maoist guerrilla movement; 
splinter group from Communist Party. 

Fuentas Armadas Rcvoluclonarios de Colombia (FARC): 
military wing of the Communist Party; Leader Manuel 
Marul'anda. 

rd- 19 : left-wing urbr'.n guerrilla group. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO COLO.MBIA 
(In Bogotd, unless otherwise stated) 


Argentina: .Vvda. joa, 13-og, iG°; Ambassador: Francisco 
j. Movano. 

Australia: Lima, Peru. 

Austria: Carrera ii. No. 75-20; Ambassador: Nikolau.s 
Hor.n (also accred. to Ecuador, Haiti and Panama) 

Belgium: Calle 72, No. 5-S3. lo''; Ambassador: Hur.O 
Walschap, 

Bolivia; Oille .S5, No. 1-1-70; A lalassadcr : >!.ai!IO Oj.ara 
Agrf.da. 

Brazil: .\veiiida C.araoas, No 36-21 ; Am.lassado! : Gi:rAt.i>o 
E no NASCUii'.NTO i; Silva 

Bulgaria: Carrera 11. No. Si-jS; Am,bassa:lor : Stovan 
\’|-,Nr.v. 

Canada: Calh- 58, No lo-.-,.*, C. .D-ri .:j. • Daviu h 
l.M'r.lITON, 

Chile: Cairer.'. s. No. 7.5-<)8; A m’. assadrr : Si i Ovo! i.p 
Jakpa Kr.vr.s. 

China (Taiwan): C.airrr.A ts. No. So-.-y. A’--., -.ua : 
SA'tie.o;; C. ,8|n:?:. 


Costa Rica: Calle 50. No, 13-37; Ainbassadot : (v.acaiu). 

Cuba; Calle 33, No. 7-51; Ambassador: I'ernando Ravi;lo 
I vENEnO. 

Czechoslovakia; ( .ille ge. No. 7-11; Ambassador: Josef 
Kolek. 

Denmark: Calle 37, No, 7-43. g”^, .A.pdo. 52.905; Ambassa- 
dor: Jor.oRN Ditlev Scheel (also accred. to Costa 
Hie.’.. Ecua.'lnr, Nicaragua and Panama). 

Dominican Republic: Carrera 30, No. 46-46; Ambassador: 
Cl! '» .\;!Aur;v Dapoam Cp.uz, 

Ecuador; ( all" 40. No, 13-33; Ambassador : Josf. Federico 
Ponce .M..<.TiNEz. 

Bgypt: 70, No 7 * 1 1 ; Am.bassadoi : S.ai-ah 

LOUI’A. 

E! Salvador: Carrer.i 16, No 79-55; Amhassad-r: 

Fin!af!d:C.''.rTrr.-i 7A. No 35-33. .\pdn. 701 ; C! a:.' ' ‘ 

Ef ki:m .Alhan’to. 
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France: Avda. 39, No. 7-84; Ambassador: Augustin 
Alline. 

German Democratic Republic: Carrera 7, No. 81-57: 

Ambassador : Walter Weber. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Diagonal 34, No. 5-18, Apdo. 
6811; Ambassador: Robert von Forster. 

Greece: Rio de Janeiro, RJ, Brazil. 

Guatemala: Carrera 15, No. 83-43: Ambassador: Stella 
Campo de Cheesman. 

Haiti: Carrera 19, No. 93-19: Charge d'affaires: Dr. Max 
Jadotte. 

Honduras: Calle 59A, No. 8-83: Ambassador: Vicente 
Machado Valle. 

Hungary: Ambassador: JAnos Beck. 

India: Carrera 7, No. 87-20: Ambassador; Khiangte C. 
Lalvunga. 

Israel: Calle 35, No. 7-25: Ambassador: Shlomo Havilio. 
Italy: Calle 70, No. 10-25: Ambassador: Renzo Falaschi 
(also accred. to Guyana). 

Jamaica: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Japan: Calle 72, No. 13-24: Ambassador: Tamio Kora 
(also accred. to Guyana). 

Korea, Republic: Calle 90, No. 16-44: Ambassador: Man 
H o OcK. 

Lebanon: Calle 74, No. 12-44: Ambassador: Jean Gogui- 
KiAN (also accred. to Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru). 
Malta: Carrera 7, No. 29-34, 4°; Ambassador: Luigi 
Mareng( 5 n. 

Mexico: Carrera 9, No. 81-48: Ambassador: Federico 
Barrera Fuentes. 

Netherlands: Calle 77, No. 15-80; Ambassador: Dr. Fritz G. 
Regtdoorzee Greup. 

Nicaragua: Calle 72, No. 1-16; Ambassador: William 
Barquero Montiel. 

Norway: Caracas, Venezuela. 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 
Pakistan: Brasilia, D.F., Brazil. 

Panama: Carrera 14, No. 89-60; Ambassador: Roberto 
PuELLO AratJz. 

Paraguay: Carrera 21, No. 58-38; Ambassador: AnIbal 
Amesquita Vera. 

Peru: Calle 76, No. 11-28; Ambassador: Luis Barrios 
Llonsa. 

Philippines: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Poland: Diagonal 34, No. 5-45: Ambassador: Tadeusz 
Wegner. 

Portugal: Calle 71, No. ir-io. Of. 802; Ambassador: 
Amandio C. R. Pinto. 

Romania: Carrera 7, No. 92-58: Ambassador: Dumitru 
Moianu. 

Spain: Calle 42, No. 13-65; Ambassador: Juan Ram6n 
Parellada Soteras. 

Sweden: Calle 72, No. 5-83; Ambassador: Hans Skold 
(also accred. to Panama). 

Switzerland: Transversal 5, No. 48-52: Ambassador: 

Auguste Geiser. 

Syria: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Trinidad and Tobago: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Turkey: Caracas, Venezuela. 

U.S.S.R.: Carrera 4, No. 75-00; Ambassador: Vladimir I. 
Andreyev. 

United Kingdom; Calle 38, No. 13-35, ii°.' Ambassador: 

Geoffrey Allan Crossley, c.m.g. 

U.S.A.: Calle 37, No. 8-40; Ambassador : Diego C. Asencio. 
Uruguay: Carrera 15, No. 80-74, 3°: Chargi d’affaires: 
RaiIl Liard GonzAlez. 

Vatican: Carrera 15, No. 36-33 (Apostolic Nunciature): 

Nuncio: Mgr.' Eduardo MartInez Somalo. 
Venezuela: Carrera 10, No. 28-49; Ambassador: Guido 
Grooscors. 

Yugoslavia: Calle 80, No. 7-36: Ambassador: Ladislas 
Varga. 


Colombia also has diplomatic relations with Ethiopia, Iran and Kenya. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The Supreme Court of Justice (Calle 11, No. 4-41, 
Bogotd), is divided into four subsidiary courts of Civil 
Cassation, Criminal Cassation, Labour Cassation and 
Constitutional Procedure. The twenty-four judges of the 
Supreme Court are elected for life although they may be 
removed from office if considered to be unfit by reason 
of conduct or age. Vacancies are filled from within the 
Court by election by the members. For matters of great 
importance and government business, the three courts of 
the Supreme Court sit together as a Plenary Court. 

The country is divided into judicial districts, each of 
which has a superior court of three or more judges. There 
are also other Courts of Justice for each judicial district, 
and judges for each province and municipality. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUSTICE 

President: Dr. Luis Enrique Romero Soto. 
Vice-President: Dr. Luis Sarmiento Buitrago. 
Secretary: Dr. Horacio GaitAn Tovar. 


Court of Civil Cassation: Calle 11, No. 4-41, Bogotd. 
President: Dr, Ricardo Uribe HolguIn. 

Secretary: Dr. Horacio GaitAn Tovar. 

Four other judges. 

Court of Criminal Cassation: Calle 11, No. 4-41, Bogotd. 
President: Dr. Gustavo GiJmez VelAsquez. 

Secretary: Dr. Evencio Posada J. 

Seven other judges. 

Court of Labour Cassation: Calle 13, No. 7-46, 5°, Bogotd. 
President: Dr. Josd Eduardo Gnecco Correa. 
Secretary: Dr. Vicente MejIa Osorio. 

Four other judges. 

Court of Constitutional Procedure: Carrera 10, No. 20-19. 
3°, Bogotd. 

President: Guillermo GonzAlez Charry. 

Secretary: Dr, Luis Francisco Serrano. 

Three other judges. 
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Religion, The Press 


RELIGION 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Roman Catholicism is the religion of 95 per cent of the 
population. 

Metropolitan Sees: 

Bogotd: His Eminence Cardinal AnIbal Munoz Duque. 
Barranquilla: Most Rev. German Villa Gaviria. 
Bucaramanga: Most Rev. hector Rueda HernAndez. 
Cali: Most Rev. Alberto Uribe Urdaneta. 

Cartagena: Most Rev. RubiIn Isaza Restrepo. 

Ibagu6: Most Rev. Josfi JoaquIn Florez HernAndez. 
Manizales: Most Rev. Jos6 de Jesus Pimiento RoorL 

GUEZ. 

Medellin: Most Rev. Tulio Botero Salazar. 


THE 

dailies 

Bogota 

El Bogotano: evening; liberal; Editor Consuelo de 
Montejo; circ. 50,000. 

DIarlo Oficlal: Carrera 15, No. 56 Sur; f. 1864; 
official Government paper. 

El Espacio: Avda. de las Americas 39A-04; Dir. Jaime 
Ardila Casamitjana; circ. 80,000. 

El Espectador: Avda. 68, Calle 22; f. 1887; morning; 
Liberal; Dir. Guillermo Cano; Editor Luis Gabriel 
Cano; circ. 170,000 (weekdays), 250,000 (Sundays). 

La Rcpfiblica: Calle 16, No. 4-96; f. 1953; morning; Con- 
servative; Dir. Ruperto Molina Gracia; circ. 15,000. 

El Siglo: Carrera 15, No. 13-26: f. 1925; Conservative; Dir. 
Alvaro Gd.MEZ Hurtado; circ. 25,000. 

El Tiempo: Avda. Jimdnez, No. 6-77, Apdo. .^drco 3633; 
f. 1911: morning; Liberal; Editor Roberto GaucIa 
PeSa; circ. 190,000 (weekdays), 350,000 (Sundays). 

El Vesportino: evening; Dir. Jos£ Salgar; circ. 15,000. 
Barranquilla 

DIarlo del Caribo: f. 1946: Conservative; Dir. Francisco 
Posada de la PeiJa: circ. 24,640. 

El Heraldo; Calle 33, No. 40-70; f. 1933; morning; Liberal; 

Dir. Juan B. Fernandez; circ. 42,000. 

El Naclonal: Calle 44, No. 44-1S5; f. 1945: evening; Liberal; 
Dir. Jaime Devis Pereira; circ. 32,100. 

Bucaramanga 

El Deber: Carrera 14, No. 41-36, Apdo. Adreo 69S; f. 1923: 
morning; Conscr\’ative; Dir. Jorge Gutierrez Reyes; 
circ. 24,000. 

El Frcnle: Apdo. Adreo 665; f. 1942; morning; Conscrv.a- 
tivc; Dirs. Dr. Rafael Ortiz GonzAlez, Dr. Giro 
Ldpr.z Mendoza; Editor Giro GdMEz MejIa; circ. 

14.000. 

La Vanguardia Liberal: Calle 34, No. 13-42; f. 1919: moni- 
ing; Liberal; Sunday illustrated literary supplement .and 
wornen's supplement; Dir. Rodolto GoNrAtni Garcia. 
Man. .\Lr.jANnuo Galvis RamIre-.; circ. 34.400. 


Nueva Pamplona: Most Rev, Alfredo Rubio DIaz. 

PopaySn: Most Rev. Samuel Silatirio Buitrago Tru- 
jillo. 

Tunja: Most Rev. Augusto Trujillo Arango. 

OTHER RELIGIONS 

Episcopalian Bishop of Colombia: Rt. Rev. W. A. Frank- 
lin, O.B.E.; Carrera 13, 63-39, Apartado Adreo 52964, 
BogotA. 

There are 1,500 baptized members, S50 communicant 
members, 25 parishes, missions and preaching stations; 3 
schools with 700 pupils; 9 clergj' and 7 candidates for 
ordination. 

Judaism: community of about 25,000 with 66 synagogues. 


Cali 

Occidentc: Calle 12, No. 5-22; f. 1961; morning; Conserva- 
tive; Dir. Modesto Caicedo; circ. 25.000. 

El Pals: Carrera 4, No. 11-33, 3°: f. 1950; morning; Con- 
servative; Dir. Rodrigo Lloreda Caicedo; circ. 

60.000. 

El Pueblo: morning; Liberal; Dir. Luis Fernando 
LondoSo; circ. 35,000. 

Cartagena 

Dlarto do la Costa: Centro Calle 35A, No. 8-59, Avda. 
Escalldn, Apdo. Adreo 103: f. 1915: morning; Con- 
servative; Dir. Rafael Escall6n Villa; circ. 20,000. 

CdCUTA 

Diario do la Frontcra: f. 1950; morning; Conservative; Dir. 

Teodosio Cabeza Q.; circ. 15,000. 

La Opinibn: .Avda. 4, No. 16-12; Dir. Cicer( 5 n FLdREz; 
circ. 14.300. 

IbaguA 

El Cronista; daily except Monday; Dir. Jorge AlvArf.z 
Agudelo. 

Manizales 

La Palria: Carrera 20. No. 21-51, Apdo. Adreo 70; f. 1921; 
morning: Conscr\’ative: Dir. Josfi Restrepo Restrepo; 
circ. 40,000. 

MedellIn 

El Colombiano: Calle 54, No. 51-22. Apdo. Adreo 782; f. 
1912; morning: Conservative; Dir. I'ernando Gd;.!r,z; 
circ. 100,000. 

El Correo: Carrera 51A. No. 54-2S; f. 1913; Liberal; Dir. 
Rouerto Delgado Sa 55 udo: circ. 35,000. 

Pereira 

El Diario: Calle iS, No. 6-4S. .-tpdo. Adreo 20; f. 10:9: 
evening: Lilieral; Dir. Eduardo Correa URinn; circ. 

13.000. 

El Imparcial: f. lojS; evenin',;: Dir. Lui.\r.i>o Cn’irir.z 
Gomez; circ. 15.000. 

Pop.vvAn 

E! Liberal: .Apdo, .-Aerca 53S. N.acion.a! 43; f. lOj^a; Dir. 
GlTRAEPn C ; Chi.'f lAh'.i't V w.t.'j'. 

V.M.ENCiA Mor.QiT.t; A. circ. .•^.ooo 
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Santa Marta 

El Informador: f. 1921; Liberal; Dir. Jos 4 B. Vives; circ. 

9.000. 

PERIODICALS 

Bor.orA 

Alternativa: left-wing weekly; Dirs. Antonio Caballero, 
Jorge Restrepo, Hector Melo, Enrique Santos 
Calder6n, Hernando Corral, Gabriel GarcIa 
Marquez; circ. 10,000. 

Antena: television, cinema and show business. 

Apuntes Econdmicos: monthly; economics; circ. 50,000. 
AquI EstS: crime. 

Arco: Carrera 5a, 35-39. BogotA; f. 1959; art and literature; 

fortnightly; Dir. Jaime Sanin Echeverri; circ. 15,000. 
Arto Colombiano: art and literature. 

El Campesino: Carrera 39A, No. 15-11; f. 1958; weekly; 
cultural; Dir. JoAQufN GutiArrez Macias; circ. 

70.000. 

Cromos Magazine: Calle 20, No. 4-55, Apdo. Adreo 14860, 
Nacional 5653; f. 1916; weekly; illustrated; general 
news; Editor Guillermo CortAs; circ. 60,000. 
Documentos Politicos: monthly; organ of the pro-Moscow 
Communist Party. 

Enfoque Internaeionai: left-wing monthly. 

Equipo: sports; weekly; Dir. HActor Rinc( 5 n; circ. 15.000. 
Flash: weekly; Dir. Luis Fernando Bueno; circ. 5.000. 
Hit: cinema and show business; circ. 10,000. 

Laura: Calle 20, 4-55; f. 1974; fortnightly; women’s 
periodical; Dir. Gloria Valencia de CastaSo; circ. 

8.000. 

El Manifiesto: weekly; organ of the Uni6n Revolucionaria 
Socialista; circ. 5,000. 

Klenorah: Apdo. Adreo 9081; f. 1950; independent monthly 
review for the Jewish community; Dir. EuicER 
Celnik; circ. 10,000. 

Mujer: Apdo. 10634; 196°: women’s periodical; Dir. 

Beatriz Zuluaga; circ. 15,000. 

Nuevo Estadio: weekly; sports. 

Nueva Frontera: fortnightly; political; Liberal; Dir. 
Carlos Lleras Restrepo. 

Pluma: fortnightly; art and literature; Dir. Jorge 
Valencia Jaramillo; circ. 7,000. 

Revista Diners: Calle 33, No. 7-51, 2°; Dir. Consuelo 
Mendoza de RiaNo; circ. 65,000. 

Revolucidn Socialista: organ of the Socialist Party; circ. 

12.000. 


The Press, Publishers 

Teorema: art and literature; Dir. Luis Ernesto Lasso. 

Tribuna Roja: Apdo. Adreo 19042; organ of MOIR; 
irregular; Dir. Carlos Naranjo; circ. 300,000. 

Vea; weekly; popular; Dir. Josfi FernAndez; circ. 120,000. 

Voz Proletaria: Apdo. Aereo 19857/8886; f. 1963; irregular; 
Communist; Dir. M. Cepeda Vargas; circ. 31,500. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Colombia Press: Calle 17, No. 8-35, Of. 414, Bogoti; Dir. 
Pepe Romero. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agencc France-Presse (AFP) : Carrera 5, No. 16-14, Of. 807, 
Apdo. 4654, Bogota; Dir. Daniel Sire. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) ( 7 fa/y) ; Apdo. 
Adreo 16077, Bogota; Bureau Chief Guillermo 
Hoyos Trujillo. 

Associated Press (AP) {U.S.A.): Carrera 6, No. 14-98, Of. 

902, Bogotd; Bureau Chief Jorge S. Canelas. 
Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) (Federal Republic of 
Germany): Calle 22, No. 3-30, Apdo. Adreo 12.884, 
Bogotd. 

Agenda EFE (Spain): Calle 19, No. 6-21, Ofs. 1201 y 1202, 
Apdo. 16038, Bogota; Dir. Guillermo Tribin Piedra- 

HITA. 

Reuters (U.K.): Carrera 6a, No. 14-98, Of. 1305, Apdo. 
Adreo 298.48, Bogota. 

United Press International (UPl) (U.S.A.): Carrera 5, 
No. 16-14, Of. 502, BogotA; Man. Rafael Bermudez. 

TASS (U.S.S.R.) is also represented.' 

PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
Asociaci6n Colombiana de Periodistas: BogotA. 

Asociacidn de Diaries Colombianos (ANDIARIOS) : Carrera 
5A, No. 16-14, Of. 507, BogotA; f. 1961; Pres. Dr. Otto 
Morales BenItez; Exec. Dir. Dr. Hector Giraldo 
GAlvez. 

Asociacidn de Periodistas de Bolivar: Cartagena. 
Asociaci6n Nacional de Trabajadores de la Prensa: BogotA. 
Circulo Colombiano de Reporteros Grdficos: BogotA. 

Circulo de Periodistas de BogotA: Calle 26, 13-A-23, 3°. 
BogotA. 

Colegio Nacional de Periodistas: BogotA. 

Federacidn Nacional de Trabajadores de la Prense: BogotA. 
Reporteros Sindicalizados de Antioquia: Medellin. 


PUBLISHERS 


Bogota 

BibliogrAtica Colombiana Ltda.: Calle 66, No. 20-18; 
education, journalism. 

Cultural Colombiana Ltda,: Calle 72, No. 16-15 y 16-21, 
Carrera 9A, No. 16-72, Apdo. Aereo 6307; f. 1951; 
textbooks; booksellers; Dir. JosA Porto. 

Editorial Andes: Carrera 39A, No. 15-21, Apdo. Aereo 
20037; Gen. Man. LAon Morales Arenas. 

Editorial Desarroilo, S.A.: Calle 37, No. 15-60. 

Editorial DidActica, Ltda.: Calle 36, No. 16-57, Apdo. 

Aereo 20722; textbooks and children’s books. 

Editorial Gustavo Glli, Ltda.: Calle 22, No. 6-28, Apdo. 
Aereo 10440; technical. 


Ediciones Lerner Ltda.: Avenida Jimenez, No. 4-35. Apdo. 
Aereo 8304. 

Editorial Losada: Calle 8ia, No. 7-37, Apdo. AAreo 5829. 

Editorial IVIargen Izquierdo, Ltda.: Calle 20, No. 7-H- 
01 - 501. Apdo. Aereo 29979. 

Editorial Marini Ltda.: Apdo. AAreo 11259; encyclopedias* 

Editorial Minerva: Avda. de las AmAricas, No. 5 ®"* 5 ^' 

Editorial Norma: CaUe 37, No. 13-08, Apdo. AAreo 53550- 
f’. i960; Gen. Man. Humberto Serna G.; educational 
and children’s books. 

Editorial Omnia: Avda. Eldorado No. 70-16; scientific 
publications. 
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Editorial Roble: Carrera 43 a, No. 20-31, Apdo. Aereo 
80366; general and textbooks. 

Editorial Temis Ltda.: Calle 13, No. 6-45, Apdo. Adreo 
5941; law, sociology, politics; Man. Dir. Jorge Guer- 
rero. 

Editorial Tercer lYIundo: Carrera 7, No. 16-91, Apdo. Ae'reo 
4817; politics, psychology, sociology, fiction. 

Herder Ltda.: Calle 12, No. 6-89, Apdo. Adreo 6855; 
social services. 

Institute Caro y Cuervo: Apdo. Aereo 20002; f. 1942; 
philology and general linguistics; Dir. J. M. Rivas 
Sacconi. 

Legislacidn Econdmica Ltda.: Avda. Las Amdricas, No. 
58-51, Apdo. Adreo 8646; f. 1952; 19 periodicals 
covering law, economics and management; Dir. Tixo- 
Livio Caldas Gutierrez. 


Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance 

Publicar Ltda.: Calle 15, No. 8-68, Apdo. Aereo 8010; 

f. 1954; directories; Man. Dr. Fabio Cabal P. 

Voluntad Editores Ltda. y Cia— S.C.A.: Carrera 13, No. 
38-99, Apdo. 4692; f. 1930; textbooks; Man. Dir. 
Samuel de Bedout T.; Editorial Dir. Gaston de 
Bedout a. 

Cali 

Editora Santiago de Cali, Ltda.: Carrera 9A, No. 9-49, 12°. 
Editorial Labor Colombiana, Ltda.: Carrera 3A, No. 7-75, 
6°, Apdo. Adreo 6723. 

MedellIn 

Editorial Albdn: Calle 53, No. 73-126, Apdo. Adreo 1943. 

Editorial Bedout, S.A.: Calle 61, No. 51-04, Apdo. Adreo 
760; literature and textbooks. 

Susaeta Ediciones y Cia. Ltda.: Calle 50 Sur, No. 46A-6. 
Envigado. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Ministerio de Comunicaciones, Divisidn de Telecomunica- 
Ciones: Edificio Murillo Toro, Apdo. Adreo 14515. 
Bogoti; broadcasting authority in Colombia; Minister 
Dra. Sara Ord6nez de LondoSo. 

Institute Nacional de Radio y Televisidn — INRAVISION: 

Centro Administrativo Nacional (CAN), Via del 
Aeropuerto El Dorado, Bogotd; f. 1954; Dir. Eduardo 
RodrIguez Camacho; government-run TV and radio 
broadcasting network; educational and commercial 
broadcasting. 

RADIO 

Radiodifusora Nacional de Colombia: Centro Administra- 
tivo Nacional (CAN), Avda. El Dorado, Bogota, D.E.; 
f. 1940; official broadceisting station, primarily cultural; 
Dir.-Gen. Juan ClImaco ArbelAez. 

Principal Commercial Stations 
There are approximately 500 commercial stations. 

Radio Cadena Nacional, S.A.: Calle 37, No. 13A-19, Bogota; 
50 stations; Gen. Man. Dr. Rafael Echavarria E. 

Garacol, Primera Cadena Radial Colombiana, S.A.: Calle 19, 
No. 8-48, Apdo. Adreo 9291, BogotA; 80 stations; Pres. 
Fernando LondoSo Henao. 


Cadena Radial Independiente, C.R.I,: Avda. Jimdnez 7-25, 
11°, Bogota; Pres. Arturo Galvis Ortiz. 

Todelar-Circuito Todelar de Colombia: Calle 43 Norte, No. 6, 
N-21, Apdo. Adreo 4666, Cali; 55 stations; Pres. 
Bernardo Tob( 3 n de la Roche. 

In 1976 there were 2,808,000 radio sets in use. 
TELEVISION 

Television services are state-owned. There are three 
television channels: a national channel which reaches all 
parts of the country; one that reaches only Certain areas, 
former name TelebogotA; and Educativo, an educational 
channel. 

In 1976 there were 1,800,000 television sets in use. 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Asociacidn Nacional de Radio, Televisidn y Cine de Colom- 
bia (ANRADIO): Carrera ioa. No. 15-39, Of. 508, 
Apdo. Aereo 3.000, Bogota; f. 1948; 400 mems.; Dir. 
Jaime Obando Velasco. 

Federacidn Nacional de Radio (FEDERADIO): Calle 18, 
No. 6-47, Of. 501, BogotA; mems. include the Todelar 
group; Dir. Libardo Taborda Bolivar. 


FINANCE 


(cap. = capital ; p.u.= paid up; dep.= deposits; m. = million; 
res.=reserves; amounts are given in pesos.) 

BANKING 

Superintendence Bancaria: Calle 16, No. 5-13. Apdo. 

Adreo 3460, BogotA; Banking Superintendent Dr. 
Camilo Restrepo; First Superintendent Dr. Luis 
Helo Kattah. 

Junta Monetaria [Monetary Board)-. Carrera 7, 14-78, 
Bogota; regulates banking operations and monetary 
policy; Adviser Eduardo Sarmiento; publ. Resohi- 
ciones. 

Central Bank 

Banco de la RepblJlica: Carrera 7, No. 14-78, Apdo. Postal 
402, Adreo 3531, BogotA; f. 1923; sole bank of issue. 


cap. p.u. 153.9m.; res. 130.9m. (Nov. 1976); Gen. Man 

Dr. German Botero de los Rfos. 

The Banco dela Republica also administers the following 
financial funds that channel resources to priority sectors: 

Fondo para Inversiones Privadas: f. 1963: private 
investment fund for industrial development. 

Fondo Financiero Agrario: agriculture and livestock 
finance fund. 

Fondo Financiero Industrial: industrial finance fund. 

Fondo de Ahorro y Vivienda: savings and housing 
finance fund. 

Fondo de DesarroIIo Eldctrico: electric development 
finance fund. 
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Fimm 


COMMERCIAL BANKS 
Bogota 

Banco de America Latina: Carrera 8a, No. 15-73. Apdo. 
Adreo 7406: cap. p.u. 15m.: res. 4.2m. (June T972): 
Gen. Man. Roberto Guerrero R. 

Banco de Bogota : Carrera 10, No. 14-33. Apdo. Adreo 3436; 
f. 1870; cap. p.u. 287.901.; res. 525.401.; dep. 13,236m. 
(Dec. 31st, 1974); Pres. Jorge MejIa Salazar; 217 brs. 

Banco Cafetero: Avda. Jimdnez, No. 7-65, Apdo. Adreo 
6824; f. 1953; cap. 400m.; res. 272m. (Dec. 31st, 1973).’ 
government oivned; Gen. Man. Rodrigo Mi 5 nera 
Zuloaga; 265 brs. 

Banco Central Hipotecario: Carrera 6a, No. 15-32/48; f. 
1932; cap. 173m. (1976); Gen. Man. Dr. Javier 
RamIrez Soto. 

Banco de Colombia: Calle 30A, No. 6-38; f. 1874: cap; p.u. 
1,725m.; dep. 13,993.5m. (1977); Pres. Jaime Michel- 
sen Uribe; 241 brs. 

Banco del Comercio: Calle 13, No. 8-52, Apdo. Adreo4749; 
f. 1949; cap. p.u. 280m.; res. 226m.; dep. 10,287.6m. 
(Dec. 31st, 1974); Pres. Camilo Herrera Prado. 

Banco de Cr£dito y Desarrollo: Carrera ioa. No. 16-39. 6°, 
Apdos. Adreos 6800, 6454; f. 1963; cap. p.u. lom.; 
dep. 480m. (Dec. 1975); Pers. Luis Fernando Meas 
Prieto. 

Banco Ganadero: Carrera 5A, No. 15-80; f. 1956; govern- 
ment owned; cap. p.u. 423.8m.; res. 40.1m. (June 
1972); Gen. Man. Gustavo Castro Guerrero. 

Banco Nacional: Carrera 26, No. 13-19; cap. p.u. 50m.; res. 
9.7m. (Dec. 1976); Pres. Jaime Guzman Gutierrez. 

Banco Panamericano: Avda. Jimdnez, No. 8-65; cap. p.u. 
15.3m.; res. 16. 6m. (1975); Pres. Dr. Alfonso Rey 
Rend6n; Man. Dr. Francisco Jaramillo C. 

Banco Santander: Carrera 10, No. 28-49, 10°, Bavaria 
Torre A, Apdo. Adreo 4740; Pres. Carlos Salgado 
Posada. 

Banco Tequendama: Diagonal 27, No. 6-70; Pres. Eduardo 
Nieto Calder6n. 

Banco de los Trabajadores: Calle 13, No. 7-60; Pres. 

HernAn Villamarin Gutierrez. 

Caja de Crddito Agrario, Industrial y IVlinero: Carrera 8, 
No. 15-43; f. 1931; cap. 543.3m.; res. 74.7m. (June 
1972); government owned; Gen. Man. Hugo Mazuera 
Erazo. 

CaJa Social de Ahorros: Adva. Jimdnez, No. 4-99; Man. 
Ismael Cabrera Dussan. 

Barranquilla 

Banco Colpatria y de la Costa: Calle 13, No. 7-90; Pres. 
Josfi RomAn FernAndez. 

Cali 

Banco de Occidente: Carrera 5A, No. 12-50, Apdo. Adreo 
4409; cap. p.u. 67m.: res. 15m. (Dec. 1973); Pres. Dr. 
Guillermo Sarmiento Angulo. 

Banco Popular: Carrera 4A, No. 9-60; f. 1950; government 
owied; Pres. Alberto Le6n Betancourt. 

Manizales 

Banco de Caldas: Carrera 22, No. 20-29; f. 1965; cap. p.u. 
50m.; res. ii.8m; (June 1974); Pres. Dr. Silvio Botero 

DE LOS Rfos. 

MedellIn 

Banco Comercial Antioqueno: Calle 50, No. 51-65; f. 1912; 
cap. p.u. 285m.; res. 302m.; dep. 6,201m. (Dec. 31st, 
10761; Pres. Vicente Uribe Rend6n. 


Banco industrial Colombiano: Calle 50, No. 51-66; f. 1944; 
Pres. IvAn Correa Arango. 

PopayAn 

Banco del Estado: Calle 4A, Carrera 7 a esq.; L 1884; cap. 
and res. 59.7m. (June 1975); Pres. Carlos Zambrano 
Ulloa. 

FOREIGN BANKS 

In 1976 the Government legislated that all foreign banks 
operating in Colombia should be at least 51 per cent locally 
owned by June 30th, 1978. 

Banco Anglo-Colombiano (fmrly. Bank of London and 
South America Ltd.): Carrera 8a, No. 15-46/60, Apdo. 
Adreo 3532, Bogoti; cap. U.S. S4m. (1977): Man. 

C. R. Armstrong; 8 brs. 

Banco Colombo-Americano (fmrly. Bank of America): 
Carrera 7A, No. 16-36, Apdo. Adreo 12327, Bogotd; cap. 
U.S. $4m. (1976); Vice-Pres. and Man. Enrique 
FernAndez Romay; 3 brs. 

Banco Francds e Italiano de Colombia (fmrly. Banque 
Franqaise et Italienne pour I'Amerique du Sud): 
Carrera 8a, No. 15-40, Apdo. Adreo 3440, Bogotd; Man. 
Guiseppe Mondini. 

Banco Franco Colombiano: Carrera 7, No. 14-23, Bogoti; 
f. 1954; subsidiary of Banque Nationale de Paris; Man. 
Pierre Lamon; 9 brs. 

Banco Intcrnacional dc Colombia: Avda. Jimenez, No. 

8-89, Bogotd; Vice-Pres. Robert Botjer; 6 brs. 
Banco Real de Colombia (frmly. Banco Real S.A.); Carrera 
7A, No. 33-80, Bogotd; Pres. Dr. Waldemar Tafla; 
3 brs. 

Banco Royal Colombiano (fmrly. Royal Bank of Canada): 
Carrera 8a, No. 14-45, Apdo. Adreo 3438, Bogotd; cap. 
U.S. $3. 6m. (1976); District Man. J. H. Stech. 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 
Corporacidn Financiera de Caldas: Edificio Banco del 
Comercio. 11° piso, Apdo. Adreo 460, Manizales: f. 1961; 
private development company; cap. and res. U.S. ?5'7®’ 
(1974); Pres. Eduardo Arango R. 

Corporacibn Financiera del Caribe S.A.: Carrera 13. No. 
6-82, 10°, Apdo, Adreo 29098, Bogota; f. 1968; assoc, 
with Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. and Hollandsche 
Bank Unie N.V.; cap. 22m., res. 14m.; Mans. Dr. 
Mauricio Velez V. and P. H. Scharringa. 

Corporacibn Financiera Central: Carrera 7, No. i4-^7' 
Bogotd. 

Corporacibn Financiera Colombiana S.A.: Carrera 13, No. 
26-45, Apdo. Adreo 11843, Bogotd; f. 1959; private 
development bank; cap. and res. U.S. $20om. (1976); 
Pres. Ignacio Copete Lizarralde. 

Corporacibn Financiera Grancolombiana S.A. (Granfinan- 
ciera): Calle 31, No. 6-41, Bogota; f. 1966; cap. and 
res. U.S. $203.3m.; dep. U.S. S4.7m.; Man. Armando 
Carbonell Ospino. 

Corporacibn Financiera Nacional: Apdo. Adreo 1039. 
Medellin; f. 1959; private development company; cap. 
and res. U.S. (1974); Pres. Josfi Guti£rrez 

G6mez; Vice-Pres. Carlos Restrepo Dumit. 
Corporacibn Financiera del Norte: Apdo. 2747, Barran- 
quilla; Pres. Alvaro Jaramillo Vengochea. 
Corporacibn Financiera de Occidente, S.A.: Apdo. Postal 
44 Z> Pereira; f. 1966; provides credit and efiects invest- 
ment in the development of industry, agriculture, 
cattle farming and mining and offers technical assist- 
ance; cap. U.S. $2.2m.; total assets U.S. $i8m.; Pres- 
GermAn Gaviria VAlez. 
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Corporaci6n Financiera Popular: Carrera 13A, No. 27-31, 
Apdo. A6reo 5179, Bogotd; f. 1967; an affiliate of the 
Banco Popular; cap. U.S. §7.401. (1974); provides loans 
and technical assistance to medium-sized and small 
industries: Man. HernAn MarIn GutiArrez. 

Corporacl6n Financiera dc Santander: Calle 35, No. 16-52. 
4°, Apdo. A6reo 1517, Bucaramanga; f. 1966; cap. 
27.8m., to be raised to 60m.; Pres. Eduardo Michel- 

SEN. 

Corporacidn Financiera del Transporte: Calle 49, No. 13-33. 
8°, Apdo. Aereo 10733, Bogotd; Man. Jos£ Fernando 
LondoSo Trujillo. 

Corporacidn Financiera del Valle: Apdo. Adreo 4902. Cali; 
cap. and res. U.S. §9. 2m. (1974) ; Pres. BenjamIn 
MartInez Moriones. 

Corporacidn Financiera de Fomenio Agropecuario y de 
Exportaciones S.A. — COFIAGRO: Carrera 5, No. 
15-80, Apdo. Adreo 16857, BogotA; Gen. Man. Horacio 
Lince Calle. 


Banking Association 

Asociacidn Barncaria de Colombia: Carrera 7A, No. 17-01, 
3°, Apdo. Aereo 13994, Bogota; f. 1936; 46 mem. 
banks; Pres. Eduardo Arias Robledo; Mans. Edu- 
ardo WiESNER, Andreis Delgado; pubis. Banca y 
Finamas, Bolethi del Congreso, Boletin Juridico, 
Boletin Bibliogrdfico, etc. 


STOCK EXCHANGES 

Bolsa de Bogotd: Carrera 8, No. 13-82, Apdo. Aereo 3584, 
Bogota; f. 1928; Pres. Eduardo G6mez GutiArrez; 
Vice-Pres. HernAn P^rez de Brigard; Sec.-Gen. 
Luis Carlos RodrIguez. 

Bolsa de Medellin: Apdo. Adreo 3535, Medellin. 

INSURANCE 

Principal National Companies 

Aseguradora Colseguros S.A.: Calle 17, No. 9-82, BogotA; 

Pres. Dr. Rodrigo Jaramillo Arango. 

Aseguradora del Valle, S.A.: Calle 13, No. 4-25, 8°, Edificio 
Carvajal, Cali; Gen. Man. MartIn Hincapie Ochoa. 
Aseguradora Grancolombiana S.A.: Calle 31, 6-41, 15° y 16°, 
Apdo. Adreo 10454, BogotA; Pres. Dr. Jaime Michel- 
sen Uribe; Gen. Man. Rafael Padilla Andrade. 
Assicurazioni Generali: Carrera 8a, No. 15-40, 3°, BogotA; 

Man. Pablo MartIn Prieto. 

Aurora, S.A., Compafiia do Scguros Genorales: Carrera ioa. 
No. 19-65, 3°, Apdo. Adreo 8806; Man. Dr. Pedro 
Alvear Ramos. 

Colpatria, Compania de Scguros Patria S.A.: Carrera ioa. 
No. 15-22, Apdo. 7762, BogotA; Pres. Carlos Pacheco 
Devia. 

CompaRla Agricola de Scguros S.A.: Carrera ■j\. No. 35-40. 

2°, BogotA; Pres. Dr. Ariel Jaramillo Abad. 
Compaiila Central de Scguros: Carrera 5A, No. 15-S0, 21°, 
Apdo. Adreo 5764, BogotA; f. 1956: Man. Dr. J. 
Efren Ossa G6mez. 

Compaiila Colombiana do Scguros, S.A.: Carrera 7A, No. 
r7‘Oi, Apdo. Adreo 3537, BogotA; f. 1874; Pres. 
Rodrigo Jaramillo Ar.ango. 

Compaiila de Scguros Antorcha do Colombia S.A. : Carrera 
7a, No. 37-25, 4°, Apdo. Adreo 7412, BogotA; Man. 
Alfredo Neira. 


Compaiiia de Seguros Atlas, S.A.: Calle 21, No. 22-31, 

Apdo. Aereo 413, Minizales; Gen. Man. Dr. Guillermo 
Arango Gutierrez. 

Compania de Seguros Bolivar, S.A.: Carrera ioa. No. 16-39, 
Apdo. Aereo 4421, BogotA; f. 1939: Pres. Dr. JosA A. 
Cortes Osorio. 

Compaiila de Seguros del Pacifico, S.A.: Carrera 4A, No. 
8-63, 6° y 7°, Apdo. Adreo 8154, Cali; Man. Guillermo 
Garrido Sardi. 

Compaiiia de Seguros La Andina, S.A.: Edif. Camacol; 
Carrera ioa. No. 19-65, Apdo. Aereo 3838, BogotA, 
Man. John S. Phillips. 

Compaiiia de Seguros la Fenix de Colombia, S.A.: Carrera 
7A, No. 32-33, 5°, Apdo. Aereo 4225, BogotA; Man. 
Philip M. Tibble. 

Compania Granadina de Seguros, S.A.: Carrera, 10 No. 
28-49, 6°, Edif. Bavaria Torre A, Apdo. Adreo 6889; 
BogotA; Gen. Man. Dr. Francisco de Ruggiero M. 
Compania Internacional de Seguros, S.A.: Avda. Jimdnez 
3-97, 3°. Apdo. Adreo 17189, BogotA; f. 1967; Pres. Dr. 
Luis Morales Gomez; Man. Ricardo Morales 
Casas. 

Compaiila Suramericana de Seguros, S.A.: Centro Surameri- 
cana, Carrera 64B, No. 49A-3b, Apdos. Adreos 780 y 
2030, Medellin; f. 1944; Pres. Dr. Jorge Molina 
Moreno. 

La Continental, Compania de Seguros Generales, S.A.: 

Carrrera 13, No. 26-45, 9 °. BogotA; Gen. Man. Dr. 
Raymond C. Meza. 

La Fcderacidn, Compaiila de Seguros S.A.: Carrera 7A, No. 
32-33, 24° Apdo. Adreo 7412, BogotA; Man. Dr. 
Fernando Siefken Amare. 

Inmobiliaria de Seguros S.A.: Calle 16, No. 9-64, 3°, 
BogotA; Man. Dr. Jaime Isaza Romero. 

La Interamericana, Compania de Seguros Generales, S.A.: 

Calle 78, No. 9-57, BogotA; Man. Dennis J. Goetz. 

La Libertad, Compafiia de Seguros Generales, S.A,: Avcnida 
Jimdnez, No. 7-25, 3°, Apdo. Adreo 8653, BogotA; Pres. 
Dr; Gerardo HernAndez Feria; Man. Luis Arturo 
RodrIguez Camacho. 

Mundial de Seguros, S.A.: Carrera ioa. No. 28-49, 27°, 
Apdo. Adreo 30278, BogotA; Pres. MoisAs Guindi Beda. 

La Nacional, Compaiiia de Seguros Generales de Colombia 
S.A.; Calle 16, No. 6-34, Apdo. Adreo 5627, BogotA; 
f. 1952; Pres. Bernardo Saiz de Castro. 

Pan American de Colombia, S.A.: Carrera 7A, No. 37-69, 
Apdo. Adreo 8687; Gen. Man. Fernando C. Mayoral 
Pinto. 

La Previsora S.A., Compania de Seguros: Calle 57, No. 
8-95, Apdo. Adreo 7880, BogotA; Man. Daniel Jara- 
millo Ferro. 

Scguros Alfa, S.A.: Carrera ioa. No. 18-36. 4°, BogotA; 

Gen. Man. Carlos E. Ospina Montoya. 

Scguros Caribe, S.A.: Calle 49, No. 13-33, 12°, BogotA; 

Man. Dr. Fernando Escall< 3 n Morales. 

Seguros Colina, S.A.: Edif. Scguros Colina, Qillc 38, No. 
8-66, I3°-15°, Apdo. Adreo 29872, BogotA; Gen. Man. 
Jorge Leiva Monroy. 

Scguros Colombia S.A.: Calle 26. No. 13-19, BogotA; Pres. 
Dr. Ignacio Uma.^a de Brigard; Gen. Man. Dr. 
Jaime Var6n Mojica. 

Seguros del Estado, S.A.: Carrera ioa. No. 1S-15, BogotA; 
Man. Dr. Jorge Mora S.^nchez. 

Scguros La Equidad, S.C.: C.allc 17. No. 10-16, io\ Apdo. 
Adreo 30261, BogotA; Gen. Man. Dr. Francisco de 
Paula Jaramillo. 
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Seguros La Uni6n S.A.: Calle 14, No. 6A-23, 8°, Apdo. 
Aereo 12525, Bogota; Gen. Man. Dr. Francisco P£rez 
Palacio. 

Seguros IVJfidicos Voluntarios: Carrera ioa, No. 19-65, 2“, 
Apdo. 11777, Bogota; Man. Fernando G6mez Borda. 

Seguros Tequendama S.A.: Carrera 7A, No. 26-20, Apdo. 
7988, Bogota; Pres. Dr. Alejandro Uribe Escobar; 
Gen. Man. Dr. Bernardo Botero Morales. 

Seguros Universal S.A.: Avda. Jimdnez, No. 8-77, io°, 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

Apdo. Adreo 11634, Bogotd; Pres. Dr. Jos6 Raimundo 
Sojo Zambrano. 

Skandia Seguros de Colombia, S.A.: Calle 16, No. 9-64, 5°, 
Bogotd; Pres. Terje Braaten. 

Numerous foreign companies are also represented. 

Insurance Association 

Uni6n de Aseguradores Colombianos— FASECOLDA: Calle 
19, No. 6-68, 12°. Apdo. Adreo 5233, Bogotd; f. 1976; 
64 mems.; Pres. Dr. William R. Fadul. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Consejo Interamericano de Comercio y Produccidn (Inter- 
american Council of Commerce and Production): Apdo. 
Adreo 3012, Bogotd; f. 1941: 507 mems.; Pres. Rodrigo 
Llorente M.; Sec.-Gen. Gabriel Rosas V. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Confederacidn Colombiana de Cdmaras de Comercio 
“CONFECAFdARAS": Carrera 9, No. 16-21, 10°, Apdo. 
Aereo 29750, Bogotd; f. 1969; 42 member organizations; 
Exec.-Pres. Gast6n E. Abello. 

Cimara de Comercio de Bogotd: Carrera 9A, No. 16-21, 
Apdo. Aereo 29824, Bogotd; f. 1878; 1,285 mem. 
organizations; Pres. Carlos Bermudez; Man. Dr. 
Fernando Santos Silva; pubis. Revisla, Informativo 
Quincenal, Indicadores Econdmicos. 

There are also local Chambers of Commerce in the capital 
towns of all the Departments and in many of the other 
trading centres. Among these are: 

Cdmara de Comercio de Armenia: Calle 20, No. 15-33, 2°, 
Apdo. Adreo 595, Armenia, Quindio; f. 1934; Pres. 
Bernardo Mejia VelAsquez; Sec. Dr. Josui Moreno 
Jaramillo; publ. Boletin Informativo. 

Cdmora de Comercio de Barranquilla: Calle 40, No.. 44-39, 
Apdo. Adreo 12, Barranquilla; f. 1916; 500 mems.; 
Pres. Josd Antonio Paternostro; Exec. Dir. Rafael 
Vergara Benedetti. 

Cimara de Comercio de Bucaramanga: Carrera 19, No. 
36-20, Apdo. Adreo 973, Bucaramanga, Santander; 
f- 1915: 300 mems.; Pres. Jorge Turbay Villabona; 
Sec. Ernesto SuArez Rueda. 

Cfimara de Comercio de Cali: Calle 8a, No. 3-14, Apdo. 
Aereo 1565, Cali; f. 1910; 565 mems.; Pres. Dr. Samir 
Camilo Daccach; Sec. Dr. Juan MartIn Caicedo F. 
Cdmara de Comercio de Cartagena: Calle de Baloco, No. 
2-94, Apdo. Adreo 16, Cartagena; f. 1917; 250 mems.; 
Pres. Xavier FernAndez Bustamante; Sec. Eduardo 
P iftERES Vergara; publ. Boletin Informativo. 

Cdmara de Comercio de Cdcuta: Calle 10, No. 4-26, 1°, 

Apdo. Aereo 633, Cucuta; f. 1915; Pres. Pedro Entrena 
Parra; Sec. Pedro Sayago Rojas. 

Cdmara de Comercio de Ibagud: Carrera 4, No. 10-77, 2”, 
Apdo. Adreo 1014, Ibagud, Tolima; f. 1928; 18 mems.; 
Pres. Rafael Arboleda Jim:£nez; Sec. Gonzalo 
G dMEZ Jaramillo. 

C&mara do Comercio de Manizales: Calle 22, No. 21-48, 
Apdo. Adreo 117, Manizales, Caldas; f. 1913; 650 
mems.; Pres. JuliAn Jaramillo V£lez; Sec. Gilberto 
SaffcJn Arango. 

Cimara de Comercio de Medellin: Ayda. Oriental, No. 
52-82, Apdo. Aereo 1894, Medellin, Antioquia; f. 1904; 
500 mems.; Pres. Jorge GonzAlez P£rez; Dir. Dr! 
Jairo Machado Posada. 


Cdmara de Comercio de Pereira: Carrera 7A, No. 16-50, 4°, 
Apdo. Aereo 1139, Pereira, Risaralda; f. 1926; Pres. 
HernAn CoRTiis Diaz; Sec. Fabio Amaya Posada. 

Cdmara de Comercio de Santa Marta: Calle 15, No. 5-74, 
Apdo. Aereo 718, Santa Marta, Magdalena; f. 1931; 
Pres. Carlos Nbri LdPEz; Sec. Rodrigo Pimienta 
GonzAlez. 

STATE INDUSTRIAL AND 
TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 

Carbones de Colombia — CARBOCOL: Carrera 5, No. 16-14, 
Of. 802, Bogota; f. 1976; initial cap. 350m. pesos; 
state enterprise for the exploration, mining, processing 
and marketing of coal; Man. HernAn GARcfis; 

Colombiana de Mineria — COLMINAS: Carrera 13, No. 46-76, 
5°, Bogotd; state mining concern; Man.' Alfonso 
RodrIguez Kilber. 

Consejo Nacional de Energia: Bogotd; f. 1973 to formulate 
a short- and medium-term programme for meeting the 
country’s energy requirements. 

Corporacidn Pesquera Colombiana: Bogotd; state fishing 
corporation; Pres. Enrique PeSalosa Camargo. 

Corporacidn Regional Autdnoma de Manizales: Apdo. 
Adreo 929, Manizales; regional development organiza- 
tion; Man. Jorge Ariel Jaramillo. 

Corporacldn Regional del Desarrollo de Uraba: Carrera 51, 
No. 50-39, 6°. Medellin; regional development corpora- 
tion; Gen. Man. Eva RodrIguez T. 

Departamento Nacional de Planeacidn: Calle 26, No. 13-19. 

Bogotd; supervises and administers development 
projects; approves foreign investments; Dir. Dr. John 
Naranjo DousDEBds. 

Empresa Colombiana de Minas — ECOMINAS: Avda. 34. 
No. 19-05, Bogotd; administers state resources of 
emerald, copper, gold, sulphur, gypsum, coal and 
phosphate rock; Gen. Man. Ernesto BeltrAn CoRids. 

Empresa Colombia de Niquel — ECONIQUEL: Bogota; ad- 
ministers state nickel resources. 

Empresa Colombiana de Petrdleos — ECOPETROL: Carrera 
13, No. 36-24, Apdo. Adreo 5938, Bogotd; participates 
with private enterprise in refiming, transport and export 
of petroleum; Pres. Juan Francisco Villareal. 

Empresa Nacional de Telecomunicaciones— TELECOM: 
Calle 13A, No. 22-54, Apdo. Aereo 3797, Bogota; 
national telecommunications enterprise; Pres. VicTOR 
Beltran MartInez. 

Fondo Cafetero para el Desarrollo Nacional: Bogotd; 
established to finance projects that will increase the 
production of goods and services, generate employ- 
ment, conserve natural resources and decentralize 
industry. 
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Fondo de Fomento Agropecuario: Carretera lo, No.20-30, 
Bogotd; agricultural development fund operated bj' 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Fondo Nacional de Ahorro: Calle 18, No. 7-59, Bogota; 
Man. Dr. Fabio VAldez-SAnchez. 

Fondo de Promocidn de Exportaciones — PROEXPO: Calle 
28, No. 13A-53, 6°-9°, Apdo. Aereo 17966, Bogota; 
f. 1967; aims to diversify exports, strengthen the 
balance of payments and augment the volume of 
trade, by granting financial aid for export operations 
and acting as consultant to export firms, also under- 
taking market studies; Dir. Rafael Gama Quijano. 

Fondo Nacional de Proyecios de Desarrollo — FONADE: 

Calle 26, No. 13-19, 18°, Bogota; f. 1968; responsible 
for channelling loans towards economic development 
projects; administered by a committee under the head 
of the Departamento Administrativo de Planeaci 6 n\ 
Fonade works in close association with other official 
planning organizations; Man. Carlos A. Navarro 
Palao. 

Fundacidn el para Desarrollo Industrial: Calle 8, No. 3-14, 
Apdo. A6reo 7482, Cali; industrial development 
organization; Pres. Humberto Raffo. 

Initiiuto de Aprovechamiento do Aguas y Fomento Eldc- 
trlCO — Electraguas: Edificio Bochica, Carrera 13, No. 
27-00, 3®, BogotA; semi-official undertaking operating 
on a nation-wide scale through 14 subsidiary com- 
panies; concerned with the generation and distribution 
of electric power. 

Instltuto Colombiano Agropecuario (lea): Calle 37, No. 
8-43, 8°, BogotA; Man. Rafael MariSo Navas. 

Institute Colombiano de Comercio Exterior — INCOMEX: 

Calle 28, No. 13A-53, Apdo. AAreo 16657, BogotA, D.E.; 
government agency; sets and executes foreign trade 
policy; Dir. Antonio J. Urdinola. 

Institute Colombiano de Energia Eldctrica — ICEL: Carrera 
13, No. 27-00, Apdo. AAreo 16243, BogotA; formulates 
policy in the field of electrical energy; operating an 
expansion programme aimed at increasing total 
capacity from 2,402 MW in 1975 to 5,569 MW in 1980; 
Man. Ricardo Pulido GonzAlez. 

Institute Colombiano de Hidrologia, Meteorologla y 
AdecuaciAn de Tierras — HIMAT: BogotA; responsible 
for irrigation, flood control, and other works to improve 
and reclaim land. 

Institute Colombiano de la Reforma Agraria— INCORA: 

Apdo. AAreo 151046, BogotA; f. 1962; a public insti- 
tution which, on behalf of the Government, administers 
public lands and those it acquires; reclaims land by 
irrigation and drainage facilities, roads, etc. to increase 
productivity in agriculture and stock-breeding; pro- 
vides technical assistance and loans; supervises the 
redistribution of land throughout the country; Man. 
Josf; Arcenio SuArez. 

Instituto de CrAdito Territorial; Carrera 13, No. 18-51, 
BogotA; Man. Dr. Pedro Javier Soto. 

Instltuto de Fomento Algonodero: Carrera 8, No. 11-39. 5°. 
BogotA; official government cotton development office. 

Instituto de Fomento Industrial: Calle 16, No. 6-66, Apdo. 
AAreo 4222, BogotA; f. 1940; state finance corporation 
for the promotion of manufacturing activities; cap. 
and res. U.S. $57.Sm. {1976); Man. Diego Ldrnz 
Arango. 

Instituto do Mcrcadco Agropecuario — IDEMA: Carrera 10, 
No. 16-82, BogotA; state enterprise for the marketing 
of agricultural products; Man. Jaiko VAlez RESTiinro. 


Trade and Industry 

Instituto Nacional de Investigaclones GeolAgico-Mlneras — 
INGEOiVilNAS: Carrera 30, No. 51-59, Apdo. AAreo 
4865, BogotA; f. 1968; responsible for mineral research, 
geological mapping and research including hydro- 
geology, remote sensing, geochemistry and geophysics; 
Dir. Michel Hermelin; publ. Bokiin Geoldgico. 

Instituto de Desarrollo de Recursos Natursos Naturales 
Renovables y del Ambiente — INDERENA: Avda. 
Caracas 25-A-66, BogotA; f. 1968; agency regulating 
the development of natural resources; Dir. Julio 
Carrizosa Umana; publ. Basques de Colombia (annual). 

Superintendencia de Industria y Comercio — SUPERIN- 

DUSTRIA: Carrera 13, No. 27-00, 5°, BogotA; overseas 
industrial and commercial activities under the direc- 
tion of the Ministry' of Economic Development. 

Superintendencia de Sociedades — SUPERSOCIEDADES: 

CaDe 14, No. 8-27, 1° al 9°, BogotA; overseas activities 
of local and foreign corporations; Superintendent JosA 
Ignacio NarvAez. 

TRADE FAIR 

Corporacidn de Ferias y Exposiciones, S.A.: Carrera 40, 
No. 22-C-67, Apdo. AAreo 6843, BogotA; holds the 
bi-annual BogotA International Fair in July; has been 
held since 1954; Man. Oscar PArez Gutierrez. 

EMPLOYERS' AND PRODUCERS' ORGANIZATIONS 

AsociaciAn Colombiana Popular de Industriales (ACOPI); 

Calle 22, No. 6-24, Of. 501, Apdo. AAreo 16451, BogotA, 
D.E.; f. 1951; association of small industrialists: Pres. 
JosA Miguel L6pez Calle; Man. Martiniano 
Barona Valencia; publ. Carla Industrial. 

AsociaciAn Nacional de Cultivadores de Cana do AzAcar — 
ASOCANA: Calle 13, No. 5-01, Oficina 9° piso, Apdo. 
AAreo 4448, Cali; f. 1959: sugar planters association; 
Pres. Rodrigo Escobar Navia. 

AsociaciAn Nacional de Exportadorcs de CafA: Calle 32; 
No. 7-04, BogotA; private association of coflee exporters. 
Pres. Gilberto Arango LondoSo. 

AsociaciAn Nacional de Industriales {National Association of 
Manufacturers): Calle 52, No. 47-28, Apdo. 997, Medel- 
Ifn; f. 1944; 585 mems.; Pres. Fabio Echeverri 
Correa; Man. Lun Francisco Cuervo; 7 brs. 

FederaciAn Colombiana de Ganadcros — FEDEGAN: Carrera 
14, No. 36-65, Apdo. AAreo 9709, BogotA; f. 1975; 
cattle raisers’ association; about 350,000 affiliates; Gen. 
Man. Luis Francisco Afaricio Laserna; pubis. 
Bolelin Fedegdn (weekly). Revista Nacional de Gana- 
deria. Carta Mensual de Ganaderia. 

FederaciAn Nacional de Algodoneros: Carrera 8a, No. 15-73, 
5°, Apdo. AAreo S632, BogotA; f. 1953; federation of 
cotton growers; 14,000 mems.; Gen. Man. Luis Lizar- 
RALDE GonzAlez. 

FederaciAn Nacional de Arroccros: Calle 72, No. 13-23, 
Apdo. AAreo 52772, BogotA; f. 194S; federation of 
rice growers; 2,000 mems.; Gen. Man. Bernardo 
Tello Quijano. 

FederaciAn Nacional de Cacaoteros: Apdo. AAreo 17736, 
BogotA; cocoa farmers’ association. 

FederaciAn Nacional do Cafctcros de Colombia {National 
Federation of Coffee Groivers): Avda. JimAnez de 
Quesada, No. 7-65, pisos 4 y 5, Apdo. AAreo 393S, 
BogotA; f. 1927; 203.000 mems.; Gen. Man. Arturo 
G6mez Jaramillo; pubis. Boletin de Estadistica 
(yearly). Informe de Comilis Depatiamentales (yearly), 
Revista Cafetera de Colombia (qu.arterly), Boletin; 
Economia Cafetera (monthly). 
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Federaci6n Nacional de Comerciantes (FENALCO) {National 
Federation of Tradesmen)'. Apdo. Adreo 4405, Bogotd,; 

1945; Pres. Juan MartIn Caicedo Ferrer; publ. 
Boletin “ Fenalco” . 

Federacidn Nacional de Cultivadores de Cereales: C^Ie 
70A, No. 7-36, Apdo. Aereo 8694, Bogota; federation 
of grain growers; Man. Adriano Quintana Silva. 

Federacidn de Productores de Banano: Apdo. Adreo 698, 
Santa Marta; federation of banana growers. 

Sociedad Colombiana de Agricultores (SCA) {Colombian 
Fortners' Society): Carrera 10, No. 14-5^. Apdo 
Aereo 3638, Bogota; f. 1871; Man. Luis Lizarralde; 
publ. Revista Nacional de Agricnlttira. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Unidn do Trabaladores de Colombia— UTC {National Union 
of Colombian Workers): Carrera 10, No. 7-33, Bogot 4 ; 


Trade aitd Industry, Transport 

i. 1946; 800,000 mems.; incorporates 14 area organiza- 
tions and 37 national and local organizations among 
its 600 afidliates; admitted to ICFTU; Pres. Tulio E. 
Cuevas R.; Gen. Sec. Jorge Carrillo; publ. Justicia 
Social (fortnightly). 

Contedoracidn de Trabajadorcs de Colombia— CTC {Colom- 
bian Confederation of Workers): Calle 16, No. 14-13, 5°, 
Bogotd; f. 1934: 400,000 mems ; 600 affiliates, includ- 
ing 6 national organizations and 20 regional federa- 
tions; admitted to ICFTU; Sec.-Gen. TomAs Herazo 
Rfos; publ. CTC Revista (monthly). 

Confederacidn General de Trabajadores: Calle 17, No. 
10-68, Bogotd; Christian Democrat; Sec.-Gen. Georges 
SdGUY. 

Confederacidn Sindical Trabajadores de Colombia: Carrera 
14, No. 15-42, Bogotd. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Colombia {National Railways of 
Colombia): Calle 13, No. 18-24, Bogota; Pres. H umberto 
Salcedo Collante; Gen. Man. Tito Rueda GuarIn. 

The Administrative Council for the National Railways 
operates 3,088 km. of track. The system is divided into 
five divisions, each with its own management: Central, 
Pacific, Antioqufa, Santander and Magdalena. 

ROADS 

Fondo Vial Nacional: Bogotd; f. 1966; administered by the 
Ministerio de Obras Piiblicas; to execute development 
programmes in road transport. 

Insiituto Nacional del Transporte — INTRA: Centro Ad- 
ministrativo Nacional (CAN), Ministerio de Obras 
Pdblicas, Of. 603, Apdo. Adreo 26990, Bogotd; f. 1968; 
in charge of all river operations. The waterways 
system is divided into three sectors; Atlantic, Pacific 
and Eastern. Dir.-Gen. Dr. Fabio RodrIguez Gon- 
zalez; Sec.-Gen. Dr. Juan Manuel Cubides. 

In 1976 there were 56,667 km. of roads, of which 14.4 per 
cent were paved. The country’s three main highways are 
the Western Trunk Highway and the Central Trunk 
Highway. The 2,700 km. Caribbean Trunk Highway 
cutting through the northern coastal area was completed 
in 1975. There are plans to construct the Jungle Edge 
Highway, at a cost of $40 million, to provide access to the 
interior. 

Motoring Organization 

Touring y Automdvil Club de Colombia: Avda. Caracas, 
No. 46-72, Bogotd; f. 1940; 8,000 mems.; Dir.-Gen. 
Elie J. Rezk. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

Direccidn de Navegacidn y Puertos: responsible for mari- 
time and river transport. 

The Magdalena river is the centre of river traffic. Other 
potential, though not as yet well-developed areas for river 
transport include the Atrato basin in the north-west and 
the Orinoco and Amazon basins in the south-east. 

SHIPPING 

The four most important ocean terminals are Buena- 
ventura on the Pacific coast and Santa Marta, Barran- 
quilla and Cartagena on the Atlantic coast. The port of 


Tumaco on the Pacific coast is gaining in importance. A 
new port at Urabd is to be completed in 1978. 

Empresa Puertos do Colombia — COLPUERTOS {Colombian 
Port Authority): Carrera 10, No. 15-22, Apdo. Adreo 
13037, Bogotd; Man. Josd Arturo GarcIa Betan- 
court. 

Flota Mercante Grancolombiana: Carrera 13, No. 27-75, 
Apdo. Adreo 4482, Bogotd; owned by the Colombian 
Cofiee Growers’ Federation (80 per cent) and Ecuador 
Development Bank (20 per cent): f. 1946; services from 
Colombia and Ecuador to Canada, Atlantic and 
Gulf ports of the U.S.A., Central American, Northern 
and Mediterranean European ports, Peru, Chile, Far 
East and Caribbean; Gen. Man. Alvaro DfAZ S.; 
Sec.-Gen. Dr. Policarpo GutiArrez E. 

Colombiana Internacional de Vapores, Ltda — Colvapores: 
Avda. Caracas, No. 35-02, Apdo. 17227, Bogotd; cargo 
services mainly to the U.S.A. 

Compania Nacional de Navegacibn — Navenal: Calle 12, 

No. 5-32, 3°, Bogotd; government-owned company 
providing coastal, international and river shipping 
services; Man. Fernando Cadena Rey. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Colombia has five major international airports: Bogotd, 
MedelHn, Cali, Barranquilla and on the San Andres Islands. 
All airports are government-owned and operated by the 
Fondo Aerondutico Nacional, In 1977 it was announced 
that 80 million pesos would be spent on improving and 
extending Colombia's international airports. 

Airports Authority 

Departamento Administrativo de Acronadtica Civil: Aero- 
puerto El Dorado, Bogotd; Dir. Jaime Chavarriaga. 

National Airlines 

Aerovias Condor de Colombia S.A. (Aerocondor) : Carrera 
7i_No. 19-22, Bogotd; f. 1955; internal services, and to 
Miami, U.S.A., Netherlands Antilles, Dominican 
Republic; Pres. Saul Pertuz Jimeno; ,5 Lockheed 
Jet-prop. Electras, 1 Boeing 720B, 4 C-46 cargo, i 
A300-B4. 

Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia, S.A. (AVIANCA): Avda. 
Eldorado 93-30, Bogota; f. igig; operates domestic 
services to all cities in Colombia , and international ser- 
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vices to Europe, the United States, Argentina, Chile, 
Ecuador, Panama, Puerto Rico, Mexico, Venezuela 
and Peru; Pres. Ernesto I^Iendoza Lince; fleet: 
I Boeuig 747, 5 Boeing 707, 3 Boeing 720 and 10 
Boeing 727. 

Servicio de AeronavegacI6n a Territorios Nacionales— 
Satena: Calle 20, No. 12-44, Bogotd; f. 1962; internal 
services: Exec. Dir. Lt.-Col. Horacio Riveras; fleet: 2 
DC-4, 3 HS-748, 3 Catalina, 5 DC-3, 4 Twin Otter. 

Sociedad Aeroniutica de Medcllfn Consolidada, S.A. (SAM): 

CaUe 52, No. 52-11, Apdo. Adreo 1085, Medellin; Avda. 
Jimenez, No. 5-14, Bogota; f. 1962; international and 
internal services; fleet: 8 Lockheed Electra L188A; 
Exec. Pres. Ricardo Hoyos Campuzano. 

Colombia is served by the following foreign airlines; 
Air France, Alitalia, ALM (Netherlands Antilles), BraniS, 
British Airways, British Caledonian, CEA (Ecuador), 
COPA (Panama), Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil), Iberia, K.L.M., 
Lufthansa, Lacsa (Costa Rica), L.A.N. de Chile, Sahsa 
(Honduras), Varig (Brazil), and Viasa (Venezuela). 


TOURISM 

Corporacidn Nacional de Turismo: Calle 28, No. 13-A-15, 
i6°, Apdo. Aereo 8400. Bogotd; f. 1969: Gen. Man. Dr. 
Raimundo Angulo Pizarro; 60 brs. throughout 
Colombia and brs. in France, the U.S.A. and Venezuela. 

Asociaci6n Golombiana de Agendas de Turismo — ANATO: 
Calle 19, No. 4-20, Suite 402, Apdo. Adreo 7088, 
Bogoti; f. 1949: Pres. Carlos A. GaitAn. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 
BogotA 

Departamonfo de Bellas Artes: Universidad Nacional de 
Colombia, Ciudad Universitaria, BogotA. 

InsUtuto Golombiana de la Gultura: Carrera 3A, No. 18-24, 
BogotA; f. 1951; incorporates Biblioteca Cervantes; 
Dir. Gloria Zea de Uribe. 

Artesanlas de Golombia, S.A.: Carrera 3 a, No. 18-60, 
BogotA; f. 1964; arts and crafts; Gen. Man. Sra. 
Graciela Samper de Ber.mudez. 

Teatro Gol6n: Calle 10, No. 5-32, BogotA; Dir. Jaime 
Le6n. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Intiiiuto do Asunfos fJucleares — IAN: Avda. Aeropuerto 
El Dorado, Carrera 50, Apdo. Adreo 8595, BogotA; 
f. 1959: experimental facilities; Pres, of Board of Dirs. 
Dr. Miguel Urrutia Montoya; Dir. Dr. Ernesto 
Villarreal Silva; Publ. Boletln Dibliogrdficn dr 
Informacidn. 


UNIVERSITIES 

STATE 

Universidad do Antioquia: Apdo. Adreo 1226, Ciudad 
Universitaria, Mcdcllfn; c. 1,100 teachers, 15,000 
students. 

Universidad del AtlAntico: Carrera .53. No. 50-53, .Apdo. 
Aereo iSoo, Barranqiiilla; 592 teacliers, 8,78.) students. 


Transport, Tourism, Atomic Energy, Universities 

Universidad de Galdas: Barrio Palogrande, Manizales; 280 
teachers, 2,713 students. 

Universidad de Gariagena: Apdo. Adreo 1382, Cartagena; 
c. 2,280 students. 

Universidad del Gauca: Calle 5A, No. 4-70, Apdo. Nacional 
113, PopayAn; 419 teachers, 3,711 students. 

Universidad Francisco de Paula Santander; Avda. Gran 
Colombia, 12E-96, Apdo. Adreo 1055, Cucuta; 243 
teachers, 2,314 students. 

FundaciAn Universidad Gentral: Carrera 5, No. 12-38, 
Apdo. Adreo 5896, BogotA; c. 1,000 students. 

Universidad Nacional de Golombia: Ciudad Universitaria, 
Apdo. Adreo 14490, BogotA; 1,947 teachers, 20,000 
students. 

Universidad de GArdoba: Apdo. Adreo 354, Carretera a 
Cerete, Km. 5, Monterfa; 1,200 students. 

Universidad Distritai “Francisco Jos6 de Galdas”: Carrera 
28, No. 63B-07, Apdo. Aereo 8668, BogotA; 350 
teachers, 4,500 students. 

Universidad Industrial de Santander: Apdo. Adreo 678, 
Nacional 162, Bucaramanga; 380 teachers, 5,500 
students. 

Universidad de Narino: Carrera 22, No. 18-109, Pasto, 
Narino; 181 teachers, 2,197 students. 

Universidad de Pamplona; Apdo. Adreo 1046, Carrera 4, 
4-38, Pamplona; 60 teachers, 1,038 students. 

Universidad PedagAgica Nacional: Calle 72, No. ri-86, 
BogotA; 164 teachers, 2,234 students. 

Universidad del Quindio, Armenia: Avda. Bolfvar Calle 12. 
Apdo. Adreo 640, .Armenia; 165 teachers, c, 3,300 
students. 

Universidad del Tolima: Apdo. Adreo 546, Ibagud; c. 230 
teachers, 2,950 students. 

Universidad del Valle: Calle 4B, No. 36-00, Apdo. Adreo 
2188, Cali; 750 teachers, 7,500 students. 

Universidad PedagAglca y TccnoIAgica de Colombia: Apdo. 
Adreo 1094, Carrera Central del Norte, Tunja, BoyacA; 
415 teachers, 4,592 students. 

Universidad TecnolAgica del Magdalena: Carrera 2a, 16-44, 
San Pedro Alejandrino; c. 500 students. 

Universidad TccnoIAgica de Pereira: Apdo. Adreo 97, 
Pereira; 188 teachers, 3,272 students. 

Escuela Superior de AdministraciAn Publica: Apdo. Adreo 
29745, BogotA; 72 teachers, 753 students. 

PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES 

FundaciAn Universidad do BogotA "Jorge Tadeo Lozano”: 
Calle 23, No. 4-47, BogotA; c. 615 teachers, 7,500 
students. 

Universidad de AmArica: C.Tlle 10, No. 6-44, BocoUi. 

Universidad AutAnoma del Caribe: Carrera 46, No. 8S-26, 
Apdo. Adreo 2754, Barranquilla; 150 teachers, 1,500 
students. 

Universidad AutAnoma Lafinoamcricana: C-irrera 55, 
No. 49-51, .Apdo. .Adreo 3455, Mcdcllfn; 170 teachers, 
i,Soo students. 

Universidad Ponfificia Bolivariana: .ijxlo. .Adreo 11-78, 
Mcdcllfn; 560 tc-ichcrs, 9,867 students. 

Universidad Externado de Colombia: C.dl- 12. 1-17 iMe, 
Bogota; 270 tc-ichor.;. 4.700 students. 


COLOMBIA 

Universidad la Gran Colombia: Carrera 6, No. 13-40, Apdo. 
Aereo 7909, BogotA; 650 teachers, 7,257 students. 

Pontificia Universidad Javeriana: Carrera 7A, No. 40-62, 
Apdo. A6reo 3515, BogotA; 957 teachers, 9,190 students. 

Universidad Libre de Colombia: Carrera 6a, No. 8-06, 
BogotA; c. 220 teachers, c. 2,000 students. 

Universidad de /os Andes: Carrera Primers, No. iS-a-io, 
Apdo. Aereo 4976, BogotA; 150 teachers, 4,000 students. 

Universidad de Medellin: Apdo. Adreo 1983, Calle 31, 
83-B-150, Medellin; 401 teachers, 5,166 students. 

Universidad del Norte: Apdo. Adreo 1569, Barranquilla; 161 
teachers, 1,844 students. 


Universities 

Universidad Santiago de Caii: Carrera 5, 7-2, Cali; 3,800 
students. 

Universidad de San Buenaventura: Calle 73, No. 10-45, 
Apdo. Adreo 053746, BogotA; no teachers, 1,600 
students. 

Universidad de Santo TomAs: Carrera 9A, No. 51-23, Apdo. 
Aereo 21019, BogotA; 800 teachers, 3,250 students. 

Universidad Social Catdlica de La Salle: Calle ii. No. 1-47, 
BogotA; 300 teachers, 3,450 students. 

Colegio Mayor de Nuestra Senora del Rosario: Calle 14, 
6-25, BogotA; 450 teachers, 2,000 students. 

Escuela de Administracidn y Finanzas y Tecnoloeias: 

Apdo. Aereo 3300, Medellin; 154 teachers, 1,530 
students. 
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THE COMOROS* 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Comoro Islands lie between the East African coast 
and Madagascar and comprise four small islands (Grande- 
Comore, Mayotte, Anjouan and Moh^li) and numerous 
islets and coral reefs. The climate is tropical, with con- 
siderable variations in rainfall and temperature from 
island to island. The official language is French but the 
majority of the population speak Comoran, a blend of 
Swahili and Arabic. The Muslim religion predominates. 
The flag comprises two horizontal bands, an upper red 
band (two-thirds of the depth) bearing a white crescent 
moon and four five-pointed white stars in the hoist, and a 
lower green band. The capital is Moroni, on Grande- 
Comore. 


Government was that of the presence of r6,ooo refugees 
from communal violence in Madagascar. 

In February 1977 National People’s CouncU was 
inaugurated and, in April, Soilih announced that most of 
the ministries w'ould be abolished and replaced by a 
decentralized administration in which the prefectures 
would be put under its authority. Extensive redistribution 
of land began and the voting age was lowered to 14. The 
civil service was dismantled and its functions taken over 
by secondary school pupils. In November a referendum 
approved the continued presidency of Soilih by 55 per 
cent. 

Government 


Recent History 

Formerly attached to Madagascar, the Comoros became 
a separate French Overseas Territory in 1947. The islands 
achieved internal self-government in December 1961, with 
a Chamber of Deputies and a Government Council to con- 
trol local administration. 

Elections held in December 1972 produced a large 
majority for parties advocating independence and Ahmed 
Abdallah became President of the Government Council. 
In June 1973 he was restyled President of the Government 
and it was agreed ^vith France that the Comoros should 
become independent within five years, after a referendum. 
When the referendum took place, in December 1974, there 
was a 96 per cent vote in favour of independence, despite 
the opposition of the Mayotte Party, seeking the status of 
a French Department for the island of Mayotte. 

On July 6th, 1975, after France decided that any consti- 
tutional settlement must be ratified by all the islands 
voting separately, the Chamber of Deputies voted for 
immediate independence. The Chamber elected Abdallah 
to be first President of the Comoros and constituted itself 
as the National Assembly. France made no attempt to 
intervene but maintained control of Mayotte. President 
Abdallah was deposed in August and the Assembly was 
abolished. A National Executive Council was established, 
with Prince Said Mohammed Jafiar, leader of the oppo- 
sition Front National Uni, as its head and Ali Soilih, 
leader of the coup, among its members. In November 
the Comoros was admitted to the UN as a unified state 
comprising the whole arcliipelago but France continued to 
support Maj'otte. In February 1976 Mayotte voted over- 
whelmingly to retain its links with France. 

As relations with France deteriorated, all bureaucratic 
and technical staff were withdrawm and all development 
aid cut off. During 1976, Ali Soilih, elected Head of State 
in January' to replace Prince Said, announced the discovery 
in Anjouan of a scries of plots to overthrow him. .fVll poli- 
tical activity was suspended. 

In early 1977 the major immediate problem facing the 


The Comoros are ruled by a President and a Vice- 
President, assisted by a Council of Ministers headed by a 
Prime Minister. Government is through socialist rural 
institutions encompassing not more than five villages. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy of the Comoros is in a disastrous con- 
dition. The population work almost entirely at primitive 
agriculture yet most of the islands’ food is imported. The 
dominant sector, that of the colonial plantations, is geared 
exclusively to the cultivation of ylang-y’lang, vanilla and 
copra for export to a world market in recession, and 
earnings are quite inadequate to cover the cost of imports. 
Subsistence farming may be improved by’ the plan, 
announced in April 1977, to give every citizen a parcel of 
land which he would be legally bound to farm, but the soil 
is over-exploited, ill-suited to arable or pasture and, in 
places, severely eroded. 

Until 1975 French aid kept the economy afloat but 
made no effort to develop the bases for an independent 
economy', such as an adequate transport system, capital 
investment or equipment. In July 1975 France cut off all 
aid, leaving the islands virtually bankrupt. In 1976 the 
budget deficit was 6,000 million francs CFA. In April 1977 
a volcanic eruption added 20,000 homeless to the 16,000 
refugees from Madagascar. During 1976-77 financial aid 
was obtained from Muslim states and international aid 
agencies. This, however, will only’ alleviate some of the 
extreme consequences of French withdrawal while leaving 
unaltered the basic problems of underdevelopment: over- 
population (the annual rate of increase is 2.5 per cent), 
severe unemployment (there arc only 14,000 paid jobs), 
poor harvests, landlessness, lack of natural resources and 
the absence of an educated class. 

Transport and Communications 

Transport facilities arc very limited, even between the 
islands themselves and most inland traffic Ls carried on by 
sailing boats. There arc air and sea links with the oiitside 
world via Madagascar and East Africa. 


* Most of the information contained in this chapter refers to the whole Comoros Archipelago, which the independent 
Comoran state claims as its national territory. However, the island of Mayotte rs, in fact, administered by France. Scp.aratc 
information on Mayotte mav be found in tlic chapter on French 0\crf.e.as Possessions (p. 3S0). 
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Introductory Survey, Statistical Survty 


Social ¥/clfaro 

In 1975 there were three hospitals and a number of 
general welfare centres and maternity units. Since France 
withdrew all medical staff, Canada has provided substi- 
tutes. 

Education 

Under French rule teaching facilities were grossly 
inadequate, only 23 per cent of children receiving any 
formal education. In late 1975 secondary education ceased 
after the withdrawal of all French teaching staff, but 
some schools were reopened with the aid of teachers from 
other French-speaking countries. According to a UNICEF 
study there are enough Comoran teachers to provide basic 
education for all children through traditional Koranic 
schools. 


Tourism 

There is a developing tourist industry. The chief attrac- 
tions are the beaches, underwater fishing and mountain 
trips. 

Weights and IVieasures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centimes = I franc de la Communaut6 financike 
africaine (CFA). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

I franc CFA=2 French centimes; 

£i sterling=442.2 francs CFA; 

U.S. $1 = 241.4 francs CFA. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Area: 2,236 sq. km. (863 sq. miles). Population (1976 UN 
estimate); 314,000; Moroni (capital, 1973 estimate) 
15,900; approximate population by islands (1973 
estimates): Grande-Comore 135,000, Anjouan 105,000, 
Mayotte 38,000, Moh41i 12,000. 

In 1973, 8,700 births and 5,284 deaths were registered. 
The average annual birth and death rates between 1970 
and 1975 were estimated by the UN to be 46.6 and 21.7 
respectively per 1,000 inhabitants. 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(’000 metric tons, FAO estimates) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cassava (Manioc) 

. 78 

80 

82 

Sweet potatoes and yams . 

13 

13 

13 

Rice (paddy) 

9 

12 

15 

Maize .... 

, 4 

4 

4 

Copra . . ■ . 

6 

3 

4 

Coconuts .... 

70 

55 

57 


Source: 'FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Livestock (1976): Cattle 74,000, Goats 81,000, Sheep 8,000 
Asses 3,000, Poultry 240,000. 

Fisheries: Annual catch: 2,000 metric tons approx. 

Electric Energy (1975) : 3 million kWh. for public use. 

FINANCE 

Currency: 100 centimes =i franc de la Communaut^ 
financiCre africaine (CFA). Coins: i, 2, 5, 10 and 20 
francs CFA. Notes: 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 5,000 francs 
CFA. Exchange rates (December 1977): i 
CFA=2 French centimes;, £1 sterling— 442.2 francs 
CFA; U.S. $1 = 241.4 francs CFA; 1,000 francs CFA= 
;f2. 26 = 84. 14. (From February 1976, Mayotte used 
French currency.) 

Budget (Receipts): 1975: 2,948,850,000 francs CFA; in 
1976 revenue was expected to fall to 1,000 million 
francs CFA, excluding bilateral or multilateral aid. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million francs CFA) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Imports . 
Exports . 

2.373 

1,278 

2,834 

1.572 

2,849 

1,511 

3.369 

i,ro6 

6,203 

2,138 
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Statistical Survey, TJie Government, Political Parties, Judicial System 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Imports 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Rice .... 

455 

630 

455 

Cement 

59 

81 

109 

Cotton fabrics 

130 

154 

n.a. 

Road vehicles 

118 

193 

n.a* 


Exports 

1 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Vanilla 

403 

606 

614 

Cloves 

223 

268 

165 

Copra .... 

198 

206 

90 

Ylang-ylang 

336 

352 

501 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


Imports 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Exports 

1969 

1970 

1971 

France 

1,007 

1.234 

1.405 

France 

560 

621 

712 

Italy .... 

II 

16 

149 

Germany, Fed. Repub. . 

31 

70 

II3 

Madagascar . 

837 

838 

619 

Madagascar . 

168 

114 

209 

Kenya and Tanzania . 

79 

lor 

99 

U.S.A. 

507 

34^ 

453 


TRANSPORT 

Roads (1973): 750 km. of officially classified roads of which Civil Aviation (1973): 15,227 passenger arrivals, 15,67.1 
280 km. tarmacadamized, 3,600 motor vehicles. passenger departures, 909 tons of freight handled. ’ 

Internationa! Shipping (1973): 279 vessels (displacement Tourism (1973): 212 tourist beds. 

112,000 net registered tons) entered, 8,700 metric tons 
loaded, 54,391 metric tons unloaded. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Ali Soilih. 
Vice-President: Mohammad Hassanaly. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

(December 1977) 

Prime Minister, responsible tor the Commissariat of 
Planning and the Civil Service: Abdallah Mohamed. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs: Mouzaoir Abdallah. 
Minister for Public Health: Benali Bacar. 

Minister of the Interior: Salim Himidi. 

Minister of Finance: Tadjidine Massoundi. 

Minister of Public Works: Soidridine Abdallah. 

Minister of Education: Ali Mlamali. 

Minister of Production and Light Industry: Nacr Eddin. 
Minister of Transport and Telecommunications: Youssouf 
SOUFIANE. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Since independence in 1975 the Comoros’ pohtic.al 
parties have ce.ased to play an active role, although still 
legally in existence. The major parties were united in the 
Drov.t Katior.nl Um (I'NU) from which the present 
Covernment stems. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTIONAL COUNCIL 

In January 1976 the National Institutional Council 
replaced the National Revolutionary Council. Its functions 
include overseeing the activities of the Government, pre- 
venting acts against state security and acting as supreme 
judge of acts committed by the head of state. 


NATIONAL PEOPLE’S COUNCIL 

The National People's Council is drawing up a Con- 
stitution, in liaison with a technical committee on the 
Constitution. The Council also studies the Government's 
m.ajor economic projects. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Judicial System is being reorgani.';ed to abolish the 
distinction between French and .^^ushm law. There will be 
a court in each district (or <>! .abrjut 5,r>o') in- 

habit.ants. The courts will c<peratc by a jury system. 
Superior Court of Appeal: B P. 40, .Moroni. 



THE COMOROS 

RELIGION 

The majority of the population is Muslim. 

RADIO 

Radio-Gomores: B.P. 250, Moroni (Grande-Comore); 
formerly controlled by France-Regions 3, the radio 
was taken over by the Comoran state in November 
1975 - 

In 1974 there were 36,000 radio receivers. 

FINANCE 

institut d’^mission des Comores: Moroni; f. 1975; bank of 
issue; Dir.-Gen. M. Panouillot. 

Banque des Comores: Moroni; f. 1974; fronr Comoran 
section of Banque de Madagascar et des Comores-, cap. 
125m. francs CFA. 

TRADE 

Office National du Commerce: Moroni (Grande-Comore); 
Pres. IsmaEl Mouchtadi. 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There are approximately 750 km. of roads serviceable 
throughout the year. 


Religion, Radio, Finance, Trade, Transport, Tourism 

SHIPPING 

Large vessels anchor off Moroni, - Mutsamudu and 
Fomboni, and the port of Mutsamudu can now ac- 
commodate ships of medium tonnage alongside the quay. 
Goods from Europe come via Madagascar, and coasters 
serve the Comoros from the east coast of Africa. 

Socidt6 Comorienno do Navigation: Moroni; services to 
Madagascar. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The international airport is on Grande-Comore and each 
of the three other islands has a small aerodrome. A new 
international airport at Hahaya (Grande-Comore) is 
under construction. 

Air Comores: B.P. 81, Moroni; f. 1975; services to Anjouan 
and Moheli, and to Dar es Salaam, Mombasa, Antana- 
narivo and Majunga; fleet of 2 DC-4; Man. Dir. A. A. 

PiGEAT. 

The Comoros are also served by Air France and Air 
Madagascar. 


TOURISM 

Alliance Touristique de I’Ocdan Indian: Moroni; the 
Comoros are a member of the alliance which includes 
Madagascar, Reunion, Mauritius and the Seychelles; 
Pres. Mohammed Dahalani. 
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THE CONGO 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The People's Republic of the Congo runs north from the 
Atlantic to Cameroon and the Central African Empire. To 
the east is Zaire. Gabon lies to the -west. The climate is 
tropical -ivith temperatures averaging 2i°-27°c (70°-8 o ° f ) 
throughout the year with an annual rainfall of about 
120 cm. The official language is French. Just over half the 
people follow traditional beliefs, with Roman Catholic, 
Protestant and Muslim minorities. The national flag is 
plain red with the state emblem (two green palms enclosing 
a crossed hammer and hoe, surmounted by a gold star) in 
the upper left. The capital is Brazzaville. 

Recent History 

Formerly part of French Equatorial Africa, the Republic 
of the Congo became autonomous within the French Com- 
munity in 1958 and fully independent in August i960. 
The country’s first President, the Abbd Fulbert Youlou, 
was deposed in 1963, and replaced by Alphonse Massemba- 
Ddbat. Political unrest culminated in the intervention of 
the army in 1968; the National Assembly was replaced by 
the National Council of the Revolution, and in January 
1969 Major Marien Ngouabi, chairman of the Council of 
the Revolution, took power as President. 

Ngouabi set up a regime which proclaimed itself Marxist 
but maintained close economic ties with France. The name 
of the country was changed to the People’s Republic of the 
Congo, and it was governed through a single political 
party, the Parti congolais du travail (PCT). Politically the 
regime was threatened by left-vdng protests and attempted 
coups, and there were serious ethnic jealousies as Ngouabi 
tried to balance tribal loyalties in his appointments. 
Following the successful crushing of a left-wing rebellion 
in 1973, Ngouabi introduced a new Constitution and a 
National Assembly with delegates elected from a single 
party list. However, Ngouabi felt increasingly insecure as 
the economy deteriorated. In January 1976 he dismissed 
the Political Bureau of the PCT, replacing it by a Special 
Revolutionary General Staff. 

In March 1977 Ngouabi was assassinated. E.x-President 
Massemba-D 6 bat was charged with organizing the 
attempted coup and later executed. The Archbishop of 
Brazzaville, Cardinal Emile Biayenda, who was thought 
to have known the identities of those involved in the coup, 
'vas also assassinated. The Government was taken over by 
an ii-man Military’ Committee of the PCT, and in April 
1977 Col. Joachim Yhombi-Opango, a former Chief of 
Staff, was named as the new Head of State. 

Opango’s emergence was seen abroad as a victor}’ for the 
moderates and relations with the U.S.A. and France im- 
proved. Opango signed a co-operation agreement with 
France in April. He abrogated the Constitution in April 
and suspended the National Assembly. In 1977 relations 
with other African states deteriorated as incre.osing num- 
hers of foreigners living in the Congo were repatriated. 

Government 

There is onlv one political party, the Parti congolais dti 

travail {PCT).' 


The Constitution and the National Assembly, 
were established in 1973 after a referendum, were , .0- 
gated in April 1977 after the assassination of President 
Ngouabi. The countr}’ is governed by a Council of Minis- 
ters, appointed by the Alilitary Committee of the PCT. 

Defence 

The army numbered 6,500 in 1977. The navy numbered 
200 in 1977 and the air force 300. There are 3,900 men in 
para-military forces. 

Economic Affairs 

The most important economic activity is forestry. The 
major cash crops are sugar, palm oil, cocoa and tobacco, 
the processing of which is the basis of industry. Cement, 
flour and textiles are also produced. The Congo has large 
reserves of potash, and offshore petroleum deposits formed 
the basis for considerable prospecting by foreign oil com- 
panies. A refinery was built at Pointe-NoLre and by 1976 
there were two commercial fields on stream. However, the 
gcolog}' of the area proved une.xpectedly complex and 
production declined noticeably in 1975 and 1976. Produc- 
tion from a new field started up in 1977. The shortfall from 
oil revenues for 1976 was 19. i million SDRs, placing tlie 
economy under considerable strain and making the country' 
even more dependent on foreign loans and grants. In 1977 
there was disastrous flooding in the potassium mine at 
Holle-St. Paul, and in September the joint French and 
Congo-owned potassium mining company and a transport 
firm were closed down. 

The government’s commitment to "scientific socialism” 
accords uneasily with the actual dependence of the country 
on foreign aid and private investment. The nationalized 
sector is inefficient but the threat of further state control 
discourages investors. 

Before 197.1 the Congo had a large trade deficit. An over- 
staffed administration puts a strain on the budget, necessi- 
tating high taxation. The close economic links with France 
still work largely to the advantage of France. 

In Januar}’ 1977 U.S.A. withdrew tariff concessions 
in retaliation for non-payment of compensation for the 
nationalization of U.S. -owned oil companies. Unemploy- 
ment increased markedly, and restrictions were incrc-asingly 
placed on foreigners trading in the Congo. Several thousand 
foreigners were repatriated during 1977, and in Octobc.’’ it 
was annoimced that no further trading licences would be 
issued to foreigners. 

The Congo is a member of the 0 .\U and UDE.-\C, and is 
a signatorj’ to the Lome Convention. 

Transport nntJ Communications 

The River Congo and its tributary the Oubangui are 
the principal means of transport and Brazzaville is an 
important port on the River Congo. The rivers and the 
railway line, from Pointc-Noire on the Atlantic to Brazz.a- 
villc with a branch to the manganese mines at Mouand.a 
in Gabon, are important linlrs between Chad, the Central 
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African Empire and the coast. Roads are few, with r 1,000 
km. usable throughout the year. The Government plans to 
improve the poor communications system, which inhibits 
economic development. The Congo has its own internal air 
service and the ^vemment has a share in Air Afrique. 

Social Welfare 

In January 1963 a pension scheme was started by the 
National Social Security Board, which is also responsible 
for family allowances and workmen's compensation 
schemes. The Government also runs hospitals and health 
centres. In 1973 there were 6,000 infirmary and hospital 
beds and 162 doctors. 

Education 

There are not enough primary schools but there is a 
relatively high literacy rate — education is compulsory 
from 6 to 16. In 1965 all private schools were taken over 
by the State. A number of students go to France for tech- 
nical instruction. The Marien Ngouabi University at 
Brazzaville was founded in 1971 and in 1976 there were 
230 teachers and 4,336 students. 

Tourism 

There are no special facilities for tourism. All tourists, 
with the exception of representatives of UDEAC or 
nationals of Chad and Zaire, must deposit their return 
fares at a bank or tourist office. 
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Visas; Citizens of all states, with the exception of France, 
require visas to visit the Congo. 

Sport 

Football, volleyball, basketball and athletics are the 
principal sports. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), August 15th (Indepen- 
dence Day), December 25th (Christmas). 

1979 : January' ist (New Year’s Day), April I3th-i6th 
(Easter). 

Weights and Moasures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

TOO centimes = I franc de la Communautd financihre 
africaine (CFA). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

I franc CFA=2 French centimes; 

Ii sterling=442.2 francs CFA; 

U.S. $1=241.4 francs CFA. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Area: 342,000 sq. km. (132,000 sq. miles). 


Population: 1,300,020 (Census, February 7th, 1974). Princi- 
pal towns (1974): Brazzaville 289,700, Pointe-Noire 
141,700, Kayes (Jacob) 30,600, Loubomo (Dolisie) 
29,600. Main ethnic groups: Kongo 350,000, T6k6 
150,000, M’Bochi 95,000. 


Births and Deaths; Average annual birth rate 44.4 
1,000 in 1965-70, 45.1 per 1,000 in 1970-75; death rate 
22.8 per 1,000 in 1965—70, 20.8 per 1,000 in 1970-75 
(UN estimates). 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 


('000 metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Maize ..... 
Rice (paddy) .... 
Sugar Cane .... 
Sweet Potatoes and Yams . 
Cassava (Manioc) 

Bananas ..... 
Palm Kernels .... 
Groundnuts (in shell) 

CoSee (green) .... 
Cocoa Beans .... 
Tobacco ..... 

12 

7 

377 

91 

586 

20 

0.7 

19 

2 

5 * 

I 

13 

7 

415 

93 * 

662 

22 

0.8 

21 

2* 

5* 

2 

14 

8 

456 

96* 

761 

24 

0.8 

23 

2* 

5 * 

2 


* FAO estimate. 

Source; FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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LIVESTOCK 


('ooo head, FAO estimates) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle ..... 

41 

45 

50 

Pigs 

36 

40 

44 

Sheep ..... 

43 

47 

52 

Goate ..... 

84 

92 

lOI 

Chickens ..... 

697 

767 

843 


Livestock Products {'ooo metric tons, 1975); Meat 6, Hen eggs 0.5 (FAO estimates). 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
logs for sleepers 

521 

521* 

521* 

Other industrial wood . . . 

- 166 

170 

175 

Fuel wood 

1,690 

1,730 

1,775 

Total . . . 

2,377 

2,421 

2,471 


* FAO estimate. 


Sawnwood Production: Total (inch boxboards, all non- 
coniferous) 26,000 cubic metres (1975, FAO estimate). 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 

(’ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Inland waters 
Atlantic Ocean . 

I .0 

18.3* 

I.O* 

15.5 

I.O 

14.8 

I .0 

14.7 

Total . 

19-3 

16.5 

I 5 -S 

15-7 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 

(metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Gold (kg.) . 

65 

39 

18.8 

16.4 

Lead and zinc 

3,153 

8,930 

11,000 

12,300 

Copper .... 

5,845 

3,709 

2,100 

2,000 

Crude petroleum . 

330,921 

2,071, 26.^ 

2,454,900 

1,636,800 

Potash* .... 

473,771 

442,436 

475,300 

461,900 

Natural gas (million cu. metres) 

15 I 

15-7 

1S.9 

15. 1 


* Figures refer to the potassium o.xidc (K.O) content of potash salts. 


INDUSTRY 




1973 

1974 

1975 

Palm oil 



metric tons 

2,700 

1,900 

2,200 

Wheat flour . 



'ooo metric tons 

15 

38 

n.a. 

Cane sugar . 



metric tons 

35,508 

28,100 

20.000 

Beer . 



'ooo hectolitres 

241 

27S.6 

343-3 

Cigarettes 



million 

1.153 

1,201 

1,192 

Veneer sheets* 



'ooo cu. metres 

100 

looj 

100* 

Potash fertilizer* . 



metric tons 

284.280 

265.440 

285.060 

Soap . 



#» »* 

4.40O 

4.224 

4.461 

Cement 



'ooo metric tons 

69.3 

33-8 

50-5 

Electricity . 



million kWh. 

93 

oS .6 

68.9 


• I'igurcs from l.’X. StaHstieal Yrarb'-’K. 

-f Twelve months ending June 30th of yc.ir stated. 
* UX cstini.-ite. 
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FINANCE 

loo centimes=i franc de la Conununaut^ financifere africaine (CFA). 

Coins; i, 2, 5, 10. 25, 50 and too francs CFA. 

Notes; 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000 and 10,000 francs CFA. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); i franc CFA =2 French centimes; 
sterling= 442.2 francs CFA; U.S. $1=241.4 francs CFA; 

1,000 francs CFA=;£2.26=$4.i4. 

Note: For details of previous changes in the exchange rate, see the chapter on Benin, Volume I. 


BUDGET 

(million francs CFA) 


Revenue 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Expenditure 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Direct taxes 

2,918.0 

2,921.8 

2,972.0 

Public debt services 

562.4 

671.1 

682.2 

Indirect taxes 

14,130.7 

13 . 934-2 

16,447.0 

Current expenditure on 




Income from property . 

867.2 

692.6 

597-3 

goods and services 

11,265.9 

12,499.4 

14,728.6 

Current transfers . 

190.3 

151-5 

123.5 

General expenditure 

2.075.0 

2,131.0 

2 . 345-5 

Reimbursement of loans 

916.3 

860.4 

2,006.4 

Current transfers . 

3.496-0 

4,680.4 

4.486.9 

Other receipts 

532-9 

943-1 

1.930.2 

Direct investments 

4.065.7 

4.117.8 

3,800.0 





Capital expenditure 

456.1 


133-I 

Total 

19 . 555 -4 

21.503.6 

24,076.4 

Total 

21,921.1 

24.099.7 

26,176.3 


Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, quoting the Direction de la Statistique et de la Comptabilitd Economique. 

Budget, 1977: Balanced at 61,404 million francs CFA. 


EXTERNAL TRADE* 

(million francs CFA) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Imports c.i.f. 
Exports f.o.b.f . 

20,605 

12,189 

20,291 

ir.384 

15.910 

8,564 

21,910 

11.759 


18,213 

13.955 

46,612 

55.220 

35.095 

38.091 


* Excluding trade with other countries in UDEAC. 

t Including re-exports of industrial diamonds (worth 436 million francs CFA in 1972) oriEinatinn in Zaire but not included 
under imports. < / o t, < 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Imports 

1970 

1971 

1972 Exports 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Wheat and Meslin, un- 
milled 

Wheat Meal and Flour . 
Alcoholic Beverages 
Petroleum Products 
Medidnes and Pharma- 
ceuticals . 

Paper and Pulp . 

Cotton Fabrics, woven . 
Other Textiles 

Iron and Steel 

Finished Structural Parts 
Machinery . 
Telecommunications 
Apparatus 

Road Motor Vehicles . 
Clothing 

Footwear . 

11 

429 

508 

319 

513 

314 

585 

303 

665 

45 

1.091 

501 

1,610 

441 

128 

n.a. 

n.a. 

502 

543 

714 

531 

595 

389 

1.503 

n.a. 

3.513 

n.a. 

1.396 

314 

223 

CoSee, raw . 
n.a. Cocoa Beans 

n.a. Palm Kernels 

574 Sugar, raw 

591 Wood 

Veneer and Plywood . 

853 Potassium . 

683 Petroleum, crude 

531 Diamonds* . 

241 Copper 

2.154 

n.a. 

4,104 

n.a. 

1.396 

279 

259 

156 

282 

51 

710 

4.398 

726 

765 

61 

807 

181 

301 

90 

1,200 

4.836 

1.302 

2.939 

93 

720 

256 

240 

142 

n.a. 

1.125 

5.541 

2,357 

3.459 

615 

436 

114 


• Re-exports of stones imported clandestinely and not included in import statistics 
Petroleum e.xports (million francs CFA); 9.620 in 1973: 38.500 in 1974; 28 020 in 1975 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million francs CFA) 


Statistical Survey 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Belgium, Luxembourg . 
China, People’s Republic 

765 

1.163 

742 

1.052 

696 

758 

France 

12,119 

19.437 

15.307 

Federal Germany 

1.830 

1.949 

2.192 

Italy .... 

825 

886 

692 

Netherlands 

950 

1.687 

1.031 

United Kingdom . 

409 

430 

424 

U.S.A. 

1.462 

1.758 

1,872 


Exports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Belgium, Luxembourg . 

714 

848 

1.735 

France 

2,608 

5.559 

7.069 

Federal Germany 

2.344 

1.856 

2,701 

Israel .... 

224 

93 

43 

Italy .... 

743 

2,654 

4.395 

Netherlands 

765 

1.956 

I. 001 

South Africa 

1.339 

1,656 

1.549 

Spain .... 

648 

760 

1.565 

United Kingdom . 

423 

691 

343 

U.S.A. 

250 

525 

1.153 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Passenger-km. (million) 

171 

210 

215 

Freight ton-km. (million)* 

516 

556 

461 


* Including service traffic and passengers’ baggage. 
Source: UN, Stalistical Yearbook. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


(freight traffic in 'ooo metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

Goods loaded 

151-1 

137-9 

127.2 

Goods unloaded . 

294.2 

248.7 

410.4 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


(’ooo motor vehicles in use) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

Passenger cars . 

Commercial vehicles . 

17-5 

9-7 

18.5 

10. I 

19,0 

10.5 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 


(port of Pointe-Noire) 



1973 

1974 j 

1975 

Vessels entered (’ooo net 




registered tons) 

Goods loaded (’ooo metric 

4.417 

4,723 

n.a. 

tons) .... 
Goods unloaded (’ooo metric 

2,659 

2,764 

2.716 

tons) .... 

595 

645 

637 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


CIVIL AVIATION* 


(scheduled services) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Passengers carried (’ooo) 

59 

63 

69 

Passencer-km. (million) 

100 

III 

iiS 

Freight ton-km. (million) 

8-5 

II .1 

1 1 .s 


• Including one-twelfth of the traffic of Air Afriquc. 
Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

K.idio receivers (’ooo) . . ! 

65 

70 

75 

Fo 

Television receivers (’ooo) . . j 

1 .9 

2.2 

3-8 

n.a. 

Telephones in use ('ooo) . . i 

i 

X 1 

1 1 

10 

10 


*.■15 
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EDUCATION 

( 1974 - 75 ) 



Schools 

Pupils 

Teachers 

Primary 

1.033 

307.194 

5,053 . 

Secondary 

92 

81,541 

1.703 

Technical 

30 

6,259 

390 

University* , 

I 

4.336 

230 


* 1976 figures. 

Source (unless otherwise stated): Direction du Service National de la Statistique, B.P. 2031, Brazzaville. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

On April 5th. 1977, Col. Joachim Yhombi-Opango, the new Head of State, abolished the Constitution of June 1973 and 
stated that the Constitution would be radically revised. At the same time the National Assembly and all local administrators 
were suspended. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

(December 1977) 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Col. Joachim Yhombi-Opango. 


MILITARY COMMITTEE OF THE 

. Col. Joachim Yhombi-Opango (President) 

Maj. Denis Sassou-Nguesso (First Vice-President) 
Maj. Lohis-Sylvain Goma (Second Vice-President) 
Maj. Xavier Katali 
Maj. Martin Mbia 
Maj. Raymond Ngolo 

COUNCIL 

Prime Minister and Minister of Planning: Maj. Louis- 
Sylvain Goma. 

Minister of Defence: Maj. Denis Sassou-Nguesso. 

Minister of Interior: Maj. Xavier Katali. 

Minister of public Works: Maj. Martin Mbia. 

Minister of Cities: Maj. Pascal Bima. 

Minister of Finance: Henri Lopes. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: TniopHiLE Obenga. 

Minister of industry and Tourism: Saturnin Okabe. 

Minister of Commerce: Jacob Okanza. 


PARTI CONGOLAIS DU TRAVAIL 

Maj. Michel Ebaka 
Maj. Pascal Bima 
Capt. Florent Ntsiba 
Capt. Nicholas Ockongo 
Lieut. Pierre Anga 

MINISTERS 

Minister of Labour and Justice, Keeper of the Seats: 

Alphonse Mouissou-Poaty. 

Minister ^ Information, Posts and Telecommunications: 

Capt. Celestin Goma-Foxjtou. 

Minister of Mines and Energy, Scientific Research: 

Rodolphe Adada. 

Minister of Health and ‘Social Welfare: Abel Durand 
Mitsoutsa. 

Minister of Education: Antoine Ndinga. 

Deputy Minister attached to the Prime Minister responsible 
for Planning: FRAN901S Bita. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

The National Assembly was suspended on April 5th, 1977. 


POLITICAL PARTY 


Parti congolais du travail— PCT (Congolese Labour Party): 
i. 1969 to replace the Mouvemeni national de la rivolu- 
tion\ Marxist-Leninist party created to lead the 
people to national liberation and the building of 


scientific socialism. After the assassination of Major 
Manen Ngouabi in March 1977 the principal executive 
country became the Mihtary Committee 
of the PCT (see above) 
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Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO THE CONGO 
(In Brazzaville unless otherwise indicated) 


Algoria: B.P. 2100; Ambassador: Belkacem Mehala. 
Austria : Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Belgium: B.P. 225; Ambassador: R. Martin. 

Bulgaria: B.P. 2460; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Cambodia (Kampuchea): B.P. 2137. 

Cameroon: B.P. 2136; Charge d'affaires: J. J. Mackongo. 
Canada: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Cape Verde: Luanda, Angola. 

Central African Empire: B.P. 10; Ambassador: Auguste 
Mboye. 

Chad: B.P. 461. 

China, People’s Republic: B.P. 213; Ambassador: Wang 
Yu-tien. 

Cuba: B.P. 80; Ambassador: (vacant) (also accred. to Chad). 
Czechoslovakia: B.P. 153; Ambassador: M. Jarony. 
Denmark: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Egypt: B.P. 917; Ambassador: Ahmed Fawzi Hassan. 
Equatorial Guinea: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Ethiopia: Ambassador; Jacob Guebre Lioull. 

France: rue Alfassa, B.P. 2089; Ambassador: Bertrand 
Dufourcq. 

Gabon: B.P. 2033: Ambassador: G.-F. Alouna. 

German Democratic Republic: B.P. 2244: Ambassador: 
Werner Dordan (also accred. to Sao Totn6 and 
Principe). 

Germany, Federal Republic: B.P. 2022: Ambassador: 

Gottfried Fischer. 

Guinea: B.P. 2477; Ambassador: Sekou Camara (also 
accred. to Cameroon and Gabon). 

Hungary: Kinshasa, Zaire. 


India: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Italy: B.P. 2484; Ambassador: Galeazzo Pini. 

Japan: Libreville, Gabon. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: B.P. 2032: Anibas- 
sador: Li In Gyu. 

Lebanon: Paris, France. 

Mali: B.P. 806; Ambassador: Halidou Tour6 (also accred. 

to Cameroon, the Central African Empire and Chad). 
Mauritania: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Mongolia: Algiers, Algeria. 

Netherlands: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Nigeria: B.P. 790. 

Pakistan: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Poland: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Romania: B.P. 2413. 

Rwanda: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Senegal: IGnshasa, Zaire. 

Spain: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Sudan: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Sweden: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Switzerland: B.P. 8724. 

Tunisia: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

U.S.S.R.: B.P. 2112-, Ambassador: Arkadi Boudakov (also 
accred. to Sao Tome and Principe). 

United Kingdom: IGnshasa, Zaire. 

Viet-Nam: Algiers, Algeria. 

Yugoslavia: B.P. 2062: Ambassador: Nikola Stefanovski 
(also accred. to Cameroon). 

Zaire: B.P. 2456; Ambassador: Bomolo Lokoka. 

Zambia: Kinshasa, Zaire. 


The Congo also has diplomatic relations with .\lbania, Finland, Libya, Luxembourg. Norway, Peru, Portugal. Togo and 
the U.S.A. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Revolutionary Court of Justice: created January 1969: 
competent in cases involving the security of the state; 
has nine judges selected from list of 50 by Central 
Committee of PCT; Pres. Lambert Adoucki. 

Supreme Court: Pres. Charles Assemekang. 


There is also a court of appeal, a criminal court, tribunaux 
de grande instance (County courts), tribunaux d'instance 
(Magistrate's courts), labour courts, and tribunaux 
coutumiers (courts of common law), the latter to be re- 
placed by tribunaux d'instance. 


RELIGION 


It is estimated that about half the population foUow 
traditional animist beliefs. Just under half arc Christians 
(Roman Catholics 437. S67, Protestants 134.650). Muslims 
number about 4,540. Church actisdtics are limited by the 
state and church schools no longer exist. 

Roman Catholic Church: Metropolitan Archdiocese of 
Brazzaville and two suffragan diocese.' (Owando and 
Pointe-Noirc). dependent on the S.acrcd Congregation 
for the Evangelization of Peoples. 


Archbishop 0! Brazzaville: (vacant), B.P. 2301. 

Protestant Fdissions: In all four Equatori.al states (the 
Congo, the Central .Vfric.sn Empire. Chad and G.sb in) 
there arc nearly i,ooo ii’.!"i',in centre*, with a total 
personnel of .al>out 2,000, 

Eglise Evangfliquc du Congo: B.P. 3205, Br-azzavilie. Pr-s. 
Rev. R. Buana Kinot.Gj. 



CONGO 


The press. Radio and Television, Finance, Trade and Industry 


THE PRESS 


A censorship committee for all the media was established 
in 1972. 


DAILIES 


(Brazzaville) 

Lo Courrier d’A^rique: B.P. 2027; circ. 45,000. 

Le Journal de Brazzaville: B.P. 132; Publisher M. J. 

Devoxje. 

Journal Officiel de la R6publiquo du Congo: B.P. 58. 

Le Petit Journal de Brazzaville: B.P. 2027: f. 1958; Dir. M. 

Adam. 


PERIODICALS 

(Brazzaville) 

Bulletin Mensuei do Statistiquo: B.P. 2031: monthly. 
Effort: B.P. 64; monthly. 

L'Envoi: B.P. 601; monthly. 

Etumba: B.P. 23; weekly journal of PCX; Editor Pierre 
Nze. 

Information-Jounesse: B.P. 2066. 

Nouvelle Congolaise: weekly newspaper. 

La Semaine: B.P. 2080; f. 1952; published by Archdiocese 
of Brazzaville; weekly: circulates in Congo, Gabon, 
Chad and the Central African Empire; Dir. A. Ducry; 
circ. 7,000. 

PRESS AGENCIES 

Agence Congolaise d’Information (ACI): B.P. 2144, 
Brazzaville; f. 1961; Dir. Eugene Sama. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): B.P. 2042, Ave. Lumumba, 
Brazzaville; Corr. Francois Gaelieni; also represented 
in Pointe-Noire. 

Novosti {U.S.S.R.): B.P. 170, Brazzaville; Bureau Chief G. 
Kushchin. 

TASS is also represented in Brazzaville. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Radiodiffusion-Tdl6vision Rationale Congolaise: B.P. 2241, 
Brazzaville; Dir. Batheas Mollomb. 

Television began transmission in 1963 and now transmits 
for 46 hours a week, with most programmes in French but 
some in Lingala and Kikongo. Dir. Batheas Mollomb. 

La Voix de la Revolution Congolaise: B.P. 2241, Brazza- 
ville; national broadcasting station; programmes in 
French, Lingala and Kikongo; transmitters at Brazza- 
ville and Pointe-Noire; foreign service to Angola in 
Portuguese and vernaculars; Dir. F. Itoua. 

In 1973 there were 75,000 radios and 2,600 televisions. 


FINANCE 

BANKS 
Centrae Bank 

Banque des Etats de I’Afrique Centrale: B.P. 126, Brazza- 
ville; f. 1973 as the Central Bank of issue of five African 
states; cap. 1,250m. francs CFA; res. 711m. francs CFA; 
Gen. Man. Christian Joudiou; Congo Man. G. Bokilo. 


Commercial Banks 

Banque Commerciale Congolaise (BCC): B.P. 79, avenue 
Amilcar Cabral, Brazzaville; f. 1963; absorbed Banqut 
JnUrnationale pour I'Afrique Occidentale in 1974; cap. 
700m. francs CFA; 57.8 per cent state-owned; brs. in 
Dolisie, Jacob, Loudima, Brazzaville airport and 
Pointe-Noire; Pres. Jean-Pierre Thystere Tchicaya; 
Dir.-Gen. Ekondy-Akala, 

Banque Rationale de Ddveloppemont du Congo (BNDC): 

B.P. 2085, Brazzaville; f. 1961; cap. 789m. francs CFA; 
72 per cent state-oivned; gives financial and technical 
help to all development projects; Dir.-Gen. Daniel 
Obela. 

Cnisse Centrale do Coop6ration Economique: B.P. 96, 

Brazzaville; Dir. Pierre Melesse. 

Union Congolaise de Banques (UCB): B.P. 147, Brazza- 
ville; f. 1974 by the merger of SocUti Gdnirale de 
Banques au Congo and Banque Internationale pour le 
Commerce et I'Industrie; cap. 600m. francs CFA; 51 
per cent state-owned; Pres. Jacob Okandza; Dir.-Gen. 
AndrA Andelli. 


INSURANCE 

Assurances et Reassurances du Congo (ARC): B.P. 977. 
Brazzaville; f. 1973; set up by the Government to take 
over the business of all insurance companies operating 
in the Congo; Dir. Raymond Ibata. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Chambre de Commerce, d’Agriculture et d’Industrie de 
Brazzaville: B.P. 92, Brazzaville; Sec.-Gen. Germain 
Tchikaya. 

Chambre de Commerce, d’Agriculturo et d’Industrie du 
Kouilou-Niari: B.P. 665, Pointe-Noire; Pres. Norbert 
Ntsika; Gen. Sec. FRAN901S Semi. 

Chambre de Commerce d’Agriculture et d’Indusirie de 
Loubomo: B.P. 78, Loubomo. 


TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 

Office National du Commerce (OFNACOM): B.P. 2305, 
Brazzaville; f. 1964; purchasing agency for goods and 
merchandise destined for the north of the country; 
also acts for the Cie. Franfaise du Haut et du Bas du 
Congo in the Congo basin; Dir. Alexandre Ndenguet. 

Office National de Commercialisation des Produits Agricoles 

(ONCPA): B.P. 144, Brazzaville; f. 1964: marketing 
of agricultural products from northern Congo and 
promotion of rural co-operatives; Dir. Jean-Paul 
Bockondas. 




building projects agency; Dir.-Gen. L. Bongou. 

Office Congolais des Bois: B.P. 1229, Pointe-Noire; market- 
ing of Congolese wood; Dir. Jean-Pierre Batetana. 

Syndicat des Commer^anfs, Importateurs et Exportateurs de 
lAfrique Equatoriale (SYCOMIMPEX): B.P. 84. 

Brazzaville; Pres. M. Millies-Lacroiz; Sec.-Gen. F. 
DE Jouz. 

I’Afriquc Eguatoriale (SYN- 
DUSTREF): B.P. 84, Brazzaville; Pres. Jacques 
Huguet; Sec.-Gen. F. de Joux. 


— - WJAlj-AlN iZ, A J. 

Inter-professionnelle du Coni 
(UNI-CONGO): B.P. 42, Brazzaville; Pres, (vacant 
Sec.-Gen. F. de Joux. 
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TRADE UNION 

Confederation Syndicaie Congolalse: Brazzaville; f. 1964; 
Sec.-Gen. Anatole Kondho. 

DEVELOPjSIENT 

Bureau pour le oeveloppement do la Production Agricole 
(BDPA): B.P. 2222, Brazzaville; Dir. jM. Garreau. 

Institut de Developpement Economique de la Republique 
Populaire du Congo (IDERPC): c/o the Presidency, 
Brazzaville; f. 1972 to oversee economic development. 

Societe de oeveloppement Regional de la Valiee de Niari 
et de Jacob: Kayes; f. 1966; Dir. Jean-Michel 
Moumbounou. 

Societe Nationale d’^levage (SONEL): Kayes; f. 1967; 
state-owned; development of semi-intensive cattle- 
rearing; Dir.-Gen. Gerard Boukambou-Bemba. 


TRANSPORT 

Agence Transcongolaiso des Communications (ATC): 
B.P. 670, Pointe-Noire; f. 1969 to control nationaliza- 
tion of transport; has three sections: Congo-Ocean 
railway, inland waterways, and port of Pointe-Noire; 
is the most important state enterprise with an annual 
budget of 10,000m. francs CFA; Dir.-Gen. H. Boun- 

SANA. 

RAILWAY 

Chemin dc For Congo-Ocean: B.P. 651, Pointe-Noire; 
a section oi ATC-, Gen. Man. L. C. Tchicaya; there are 
315 km. of track from Brazzaville to Pointe-Noire. 
A 286 km. section of line links the manganese mines at 
Moanda (in Gabon), via a cableway to the Congo 
border at M'Binda, with the main line to Pointe-Noire. 
Track and rolling stock were being modernized at a 
cost of 58om. during the 1974-78 Plan period. 

ROADS 

There are 11,000 km. of roads usable throughout the 
year, of which 310 km. are bituraened. The network 
consists of 3,768 km. main roads and 7,232 kra. sewndary 
roads, with the principal routes linking Pointe-Noire wto 
Brazzaville and Ouesso, and Dolisie with Cameroon, via 
Gabon. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

ATC-Soctlon Voics Navigables, Ports cl Transports Flu- 
Viaux: B.P. 2048; Brazzaville; waterways authoritj'. 


Trade and Industry, Tra^isport, Tourism, University 

Soci6t6 Africaine de Transit et d’AffrJtement Congo 
(SATA-CONGO) : B.P. 718, Pointe-Noire; Dir. Edouard 
Pastore. 

8ocidt6 Ouest-Africaine d’Entreprises Maritimes (Congo): 
B.P. 674, Pointe-Noire; f. 1959; cap. 115m. francs 
CFA; Dir. Francois Toussaint. 

Transcap-Congo: B.P. 1154, Pointe-Noire; f. 1962; Pres 
A. Foret. 

SHIPPING 

Pointe-Noire 

ATC-Section Port de Pointe-Noire: B.P. 651; port authority; 

Dir. I. Mboungou-Ngoma. 


Soci£t£ Congolalse de Manutention (Manucongo): B.P. 
656, 679, 616; agents for several foreign shipping 
companies; Dir. Georges Desarnaud. 

SOAEIYI (Congo): B.P. 674; agents for various foreign 
shipping companies. 

UMARCO: B.P. 723; agents for Farrell Line, Nedloyd Line, 
Elma Shipping, Royal Interocean Lines, Scindia Line, 
Mobil Shipping Co., Sabline, Panatrans. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There are international airports at Brazzaville — Maya- 

Maya, Pointe-Noire and Impfondo. There are also ’22 

smaller aerodromes. 

Air Afrique: The Government of the Congo has a 7 per cent 
share; see under Ivory Coast; B.P. 127, Brazza\Tlle. 

Lina Congo (Lignes Nationalcs Adriennes Congolaiscs); 
ave. du 28 Aoflt 1940, B.P. 2203, Brazza\Tlle; f. 1966; 
ttt'o-thirds government-owned; operates an extensive 
internal nerivork; fleet of 2 .AN-24, 2 F27, i Nord 262, 
I F28, several Twin Otter light aircraft; Pres. Hubert 
Sangara; Dir.-Gen. .Aime Portella. 

The Congo is also ser%'ed by the following foreign airlines; 

Aeroflot, Air Afrique, Air Mali, KLM and UTA. 

TOURISM 

Offleo National Congolalse du Tourismo: B.P. 456, Brazza- 
ville; Dir. F£lix Malekat. 

UNIVERSITY 

Universitd Marien Ngouabi: B.P. 69. Brazzaville; 230 
teachers, 4,336 students. 



COSTA RIGA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic oi Costa Rica lies in the Central American 
isthmus with Nicaragua to the north, Panama to the 
south, the Caribbean to the east and the Pacific to the 
west. The climate is warm and damp in the lowlands — 
average temperature 27°c (8 i°f) — and cooler on the Central 
Plateau — average temperature 22°c (72°f) — where two- 
thirds of the population live. The language is Spanish. The 
state religion is Roman Catholicism, The national flag 
(proportions 3 by 2) consists of horizontal bands of blue, 
white, red, white and blue, the red band being twice the 
width of the others. The state flag, in addition, has on the 
red stripe (to the left of centre) a white disc enclosing the 
national coat of arms. The capital is San Josd. 

Recent History 

After 1948, the predominant figure in Costa Rican poli- 
tics was Josd Figueres Ferrer. Leader of the socialist 
Partido de Liberacidn Nacional (PLN), which seized power 
in 1948, he was President three times (1948-49, 1953-58 
and 1970-74). Under him, Costa Rica became one of the 
most democratic countries in Latin America. In 1948 the 
armed forces were abolished and banks were nationalized, 
and since then great social improvements have been made. 

The presidential election in February 1974 resulted in 
victory for Daniel Oduber Quirds, the candidate of the 
PLN , who took office in May . He outlined his Government’s 
policy as including the improvement of the wages and 
living standards of the underprivileged, the creation of 
new jobs to fight unemployment, and the eradication of 
the discrepancies of regional development. President 
Oduber also re-affirmed the Government’s intention to 
continue with the establishment of friendly relations with 
the socialist states, a policy initiated under President 
Figueres. Communist and other left-wing parties were 
legalized in 1975. In 1976 there was a, major political 
crisis over the issue of presidential re-election. The crisis 
was exacerbated by an electricity workers’ strike and the 
discovery of an alleged plot aiming to overthrow the 
President. Civil unrest led to many arrests. In the Feb- 
ruary 1978 elections the Partido Unidad received 341,580 
votes and the PLN received 306,120 votes. The Partido 
Unidad candidate, Rodrigo Carazo Odio, was elected 
President and was to take office in May. 

Qovernment 

Under the Constitution of 1949 executive power is vested 
in the President assisted by tivo Vice-Presidents and a 
Cabinet. The President is elected for a four-year term and 
must receive 40 per cent of the votes. The legislative organ 
is the unicameral Legislative Assembly of 57 members 
elected for four years. Parliamentary and presidential 
elections are held by compulsory adult suffrage. 

Osfenc* 

There have been no armed forces since 1948. Para- 
military forces number about 5,000 men. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy depends mainly on agriculture, with coffee 


and bananas being the major exports. Owing to a diversifi- 
cation programme, livestock and meat, sugar, cocoa and 
fertilizers have become increasingly important. In 1976 
a 137 million colones development plan was launched to 
encourage the recultivation of cocoa and the development 
of new products such as tobacco, groundnuts and maize, 
and cattle-raising. Some U.S. $ig million is to be invested 
in a fisheries development programme for the Pacific 
coast. There are limestone deposits, and a cement plant 
with a capacity of 600,000 tons a year is to be built at 
Colorado de Abangares. The Government hopes to develop 
the estimated 150 million tons of bauxite discovered in the 
Boruca region. Due to government incentives in recent 
years, manufactured goods totalled 40 per cent of exports 
in 1976, the main products being textiles, chemicals and 
leather goods. Hydro-electric power is being developed in 
the highlands. The 135 MW Arenal plant is due for com- 
pletion in 1978 and two other plants at Santa Rosa and 
Angostura will begin production in 1982 and 1985. 

In 1974 Costa Rica suffered from high world oil prices 
and the general world recession. Prices rose and real income 
dropped in 1974 and stagnated in 1975. However, the 
Governments’ strict monetary policies brought the infla- 
tion rate down from 20.5 per cent in 1975 to 4.3 per cent 
in 1976. Real wages rose again and unemployment fell 
from 7.3 per cent in 1973 to 5.2 per cent in March 1977- 
These deflationary measures reduced the. growth rate to 
2.1 per cent in 1975 but, with the coffee boom and in- 
creased industrial output, the economy grew by 4-3 P®'^ 
cent in 1976 and is projected to rise by an average 6.4 per 
cent annually until 1982. Although foreign exchange re- 
serves reached a record 5206.6 million in June 1977, due to 
increased export earnings and the inflow of direct foreign 
investment, the current account remained in deficit as im- 
ports continued to rise. 

Costa Rica is a member of the Union of Banana Export- 
ing Countries, the OAS, ODECA, the Central American 
Common Market and SELA. 

Transport and Communications 

Excluding 665 km. of the Pan-American Highway, 
there were 24,674 km. of roads in 1976. Three railway 
companies operate 1,389 km. of track. The main ports 
handling external trade are Limdn on the Caribbean coast 
and Puntarenas and Golfito on the Pacific coast, and there 
are local shipping services to Panama. The main towns are 
connected by internal air services and international air 
transport is provided by the national airline Lfneas A6reas 
Costarricenses and ten foreign companies. 

Social Welfare 

A Labour Code provides benefits for employees and there 
are insurance schemes covering sickness, old age and death. 
Under a law established in 1971, all salaried workers began 
paying social security contributions. There is no centralized 
health service, but there are various independent organiza- 
tions, some of them state-subsidized, governing hospitals, 
clinics and all medical services. 
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COSTA RICA 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 


Education 

All education is free and elementary education is com- 
pulsory between the ages of 6 and 13. Official secondary 
education is free and consists of a three-year basic course 
followed by a more highly specialized course of two years. 
At go per cent, Costa Rica has the highest literacy rate in 
Central America. Attendance figures are very high: 97 per 
cent of children between the ages of 6 and 13 years attend 
school. There are two universities, at San Josd and 
Heredia. 

Tourism 

The main tourist features are the Irazu and Poas vol- 
canoes*, the Orosi waterfalls and relics of Spanish colonial 
civilization. Tourists also visit San Josd, the capital, and 
the Pacific beaches of Puntarenas. A tourist complex is to 
be built in the Santa Ana valley. In 1975 296,762 tourists 
visited Costa Rica. 

Fisas are required by all visitors. 

Sport 

Football is the national sport and basketball, boxing, 
baseball, golf, tennis, fishing and swimming are also 
popular. 


Public Holidays 

1978 : jVIay ist (Labour Day), May 25th (Corpus Christi), 
June 29th (SS. Peter and Paul), July 25th (Anniversary of 
the Annexation of Guanacaste Province), August 2nd 
(Our Lady of the Angels), August 15th (Assumption), 
September 15th (Independence Day), October 12th 
(Columbus Day), December 8th (Immaculate Conception), 
December 25th (Christmas Day), December 28th-3ist 
(Bank Holidays in San Jos6). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), March rgth (Feast 
of St. Joseph), April nth (Anniversary of the Battle of 
Rivas), April 12th (Maundy Thursday), April 13th (Good 
Friday). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centimes = I Costa Rican coldn. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£i sterling =15.70 colones; 

U.S. $1 = 8.57 colones. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 
( sq. km.) 

I Population (1976) 

Total 

Jan. ist, 
1977 

Births, 

1 

, Marriages, Deaths 
[ rate per ’000) 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

50,900 

2,044,237 

29-5 

7-4 

5-0 


PROVINCES (Jan. ist, 1977) 



Population 

Capital 

Population 

Alajuela . 

353.837 

Alajuela . 

35.715 

Cartago 

223.085 

Cartago 

23.675 

Guanacaste 

196,169 

Liberia 

18,601 

Heredia 

145,169 

Heredia 

24.965 

Limdn 

127. 710 

Lim6n 

27.349* 

Puntarenas 

24 1,684 

Puntarenas 

29.815 

San Jos6 . 

75^.583 

San Jos6 

233.691 


* 1976 figure. 


Coffee . 
Sug.ar cane 
Cocoa 
Bananas 
Hicc, paddy 
Maize 
Beans, dry 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(’000 metric tons) 



1974 

1075 

1976* 


91 

85 

84 


2.103 

2.324 

1.974 


6 

7 

6 


1.151 


1 . 1 88 


62 

X I 2 

00 


t>I 

6S 



1 4 

15 

j6 


* Prohnunaty, 


t::>i 
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Statistical Survey 


LIVESTOCK 
(’ooo head) 



■ 1974 

1975 

1976! 

Horses’* 

100 

100 

100 

Cattle .... 

1,786 

1.845 

1,865 

Pigs .... 

219 

224 

230 

Poultry* 

4,600 

4,800 

5,000 


* FAO estimates. f Preliminary. 


MEAT PRODUCTION 
(’ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Beef and veal 

62 

70 

77 

Pork 

10 

9 

II 


* Preliminary. 


FORESTRY 


ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


{’ooo cubic metres, all broadleaved) 



1973 

1974 

j 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
logs for sleepers 

1,050* 

1,050* 

1,050* 

Other industrial wood 

130 

132 

135 

Fuel wood . 

2,130 

2,134 

2,193 

Total 

3.310 

3,316 

3,378 


* EAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 
(FAO estimates, ’ooo cubic metres) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

Coniferous . 

2 

2 

2 

Broadleaved 

398 

428 

448 

Total 

400 

430 

450 


1973 - 75 : Annual production as in 1972 (FAO estimates). 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Total nominal catch {’ooo metric tons) . 

Value {’ooo colones) ..... 

9-9 

27,267 

13-4 

40,646 

13-9 

50,499 

15-9 

72,872 


* Preliminary. 


Cement . 

Vegetable oils 
Raw sugar 
Cigarettes 
Sawmwood 

Nitrogenous fertilizers 
Motor gasolene 
Kerosene 

Distillate fuel oils . 
Residual fuel oils 
Electrical energy 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

'ooo metric tons 

261 

272 

298 

330 

tf »» »» 

16 

22 

22 

23 

»» »» »» 
million units 

200 

1.850 

203 

1,780 

193 

2,185 

205 

2,200 

ooo cubic metres 
’ooo metric tons 

450 

17 

450 

16 

450 

27 

450 

30 


78 

81 

71 

60 

»» »» »» 

22 

23 

17 

22 

f* ** 1* 

183 

168 

182 

63 

ff 

million kWh. 

no 

1,266 

117 

1,346 

93 

1,467 

113 

1,546 


Source: UN, Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 
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COSTA RICA 


Statistical' Survey 


FINANCE 

100 cfetimos=i Costa Rican col6n. 

Coins: 5, 10, 25 and 50 cdntimos; i and 2 colones. 

Notes: 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 colones. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £j sterling= 15.70 colones; U.S. $1=8.57 colones. 
100 Costa Rican colones=/6.37=$ii.67. 


Note: Prior to September 1961 the par value of the col6n was based on an exchange rate of U.S. $1 = 5.60 colones. This 
rate was used for calculating the value of foreign trade transactions. The official buying rate corresponded to the par value 
and the official selling rate from 1951 was $i =5.67 colones. At the same time there was a free market for currency in which 
the selling rate from 1952 was $1 = 6.65 colones. In September 1961 the free market ended and a new par value was fixed at 
the rate of $i =6.625 colones, which also became the trading rate. The official buying rate was $i =6.62 colones and the official 
selling rate $i =6.65 colones (i.e. the same as the old free market rate). The free market was reintroduced in 1967 and by the 
end of 1971 the free selling rate was $1 = 8.60 colones. In April 1974 a new par value was fixed at $1 = 8.57 colones. The 
Central American peso, used for transactions within the Central American Common Market, is at par with the U.S. dollar. 


BUDGET 


(million colones) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Revenue: 

Direct taxes .... 
Indirect taxes 

Other ..... 

309-5 

944-7 

774.8 

395-1 

1,400.3 

640.4 

447-4 
1,642.5 
717-4 , 

612.4 

1,886.2 

1,529-3 

Total 

2,029.0 

2 .- 135-8 

2,807.3 

4,027.9 

Expenditure: 

Current expenditure 

Capital e.xpenditure 

1,241.2 

648.1 

1,602.8 

716.1 

2,210.6 

731-5 

2,727.1 

1,251.4 

Total . 

1,889.3 

2,318.9 

2,942. 1 

3 > 97^-5 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 




1975 



1976* 



Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

Debit 

B.-ilance 

Goods, services and transfer payments: 
Goods ...... 

493 0 

027.3 

— 134-3 

58S.6 

69 0 . 1 

-107.5 

Non-monctarv gold .... 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Freight insurance .... 

2 . ^ 

6.9 

- 4-5 

4: . 7 


— 5.0 

Transport ...... 

28. 5 

77.1 

-48. 6 

37-5 

-85-7 

--48.2 

Travel ...... 

51.8 

34-9 

16.0 

54 -9 

42.3 

12.6 

Investment income .... 

4-3 

65.1 

—60.8 

6.3 

80 . 1 

- 73-8 

Government transactions 

S.fi 

1 .8 

7.0 

0. 2 

1 .8 

7-4 

Other services . . . . • 

iG - 2 

19.3 

- 3-1 

l6 0 

19.7 

— h . H 

Transfer pavinents .... 

19 2 

9-5 

9-7 

21 .0 

0,0 

12.0 

Current iialance .... 

024.2 

841.0 

-217-7 

737- 1 

912.4 

— 205 , 3 

Capital mov’ements: 

Long term ...... 

35.1 7 

104-3 

240 4 

340.2 

123 

2 1 5 - G 

Sliort term ..... 

0 

51 .9 

-4 3 « 

•'' 4-7 

30,0 

'} V • / 

Capital balance .... 

301 7 

15(1 2 

205 5 

- A - 9 

102 0 

201 3 

Net errors and omissions 

33 ■ I 

- 

33 I 

'■ w 

— 

S 

Monct.arv reserves ..... 

— 

20 f) 

— 20 0 


#> « 7 

^ . f - 

Ralance ...... 

I.OJO.O 

I.OK) 0 


7 

1.!''.) 7 



• Pfdin'.in;iry. 



COSTA RICA Statistical Sumy 

RESERVES AND CURRENCY 
(U.S. S’ooo) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Reserves at Banco Central .... 

of which Gold and foreign exchange 

Currency in circulation (Dec.) (million colones 

40.738 

s6,io2 

I. 547-4 

51.347 

46.321 

1,940.1 

45.724 

43.357 

2,282.6 

57.559 

51.930 

2,816.2 

107.338 

99.723 

3.674-3 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

{’U.s.s ooo) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. . 

372.775 

455.326 

719.663 

693,969 

770,412 

Exports f.o.b. . 

280,877 

344.464 

440,344 

493,300 

555,405 


COMMODITIES 
(U.S. $ million) 


Imports 

1975 

1976 

Exports 

1975 

1976 

Consumer Durables . 

46.4 

56.1 

Cofiee .... 

96.9 

164.9 

Consumer Non-durables 

97.6 

H2.7 

Bananas .... 

144. I 

113.1 

Oil and Fuel 

47.0 

48.1 

Sugar .... 

48.2 

22.7 

Primary Commodities 

264.8 

269.6 

Cattle and Meat 

37-8 

45-4 

Building Material 

35-8 

33-0 

Others .... 

166.3 

209.3 

Machinery and Equipment . 

171-3 

197.9 




Others .... 

0 

M 

ro 

48.2 





COUNTRIES 
(’U.S.$ ooo) 





Imports 

Exports 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 


El Salvador ..... 

Germany, Federal Republic . 
Guatemala ..... 

Japan ...... 

Netherlands .... 

United Kingdom .... 

U.S.A 

33.052 
- 43.746 
40,047 

71,273 

11,262 

18.416 

247,832 

31,930 

39.429 

39,736 

61,242 

8,663 

23.337 

238,791 

39,988 

39.900 

44,111 

88,234 

6,808 

21,686 

266,134 

24,986 

55,551 

30,122 

7,090 

23.499 

864 

138.390 

29,926 

55.826 

31,165 

8,200 

16,141 

715 

198,099 

33,227 

57.801 

38,424 

6.857 

22,373 

1.433 

198,478 


TOURISM 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Visitors 

Revenue (U.S. S) . 

170,075 

23.011,359 

202,129 

27.572.452 

246,529 

33.831,713 

281,046 

46,278,945 

296,762 

49,475,724 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 



Passengers 

Freight 

(tons) 

1973 

2,770,681 

2.270,584 

1974 

2,980,227 

2,334,104 

1975 

2,563,506 

2,108,191 


SHIPPING 



Passengers 

Freight 

(tons) 

1973 - - . . 

129 

2,840,239 

1974 .... 

145 

2,913,49° 
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COSTA RICA 


ROADS 

(Number of motor vehicles) 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Cars 

32.067 

34.270 

36.350 

Lorries 

31,068 

34.401 

39,540 

Buses 

3.299 

2.795 

3.122 

Others 

20,026 

20,875 

49,225 


CIVIL AVIATION 



Passengers 

Freight 
( metric tons) 

Arrivals 

Depart lures 

Loaded 

Unloaded 

1971 . 

126,348 

128,403 

3,080 

6,489 

1972 . 

143,945 

148,424 

3,474 

5,567 

1973 ■ 

177,375 

177.830 

4,438 

6,719 

1974 . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

4,291 

9.399 


EDUCATION 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 


1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

Primary ..... 

Secondary ..... 

2,874 

210 

2,934 

225 

12,683 

5,877 

13,226 

8,830 

370,115 

134,603 

375,108 

143,390 


SouYces (unless otherwise stated): Direccidn General de Estadistica y Censos, San Josd; Banco Central de Costa Rica 
San Josd. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The present Constitution of Costa Rica was promulgated 
in November 1949. A committee of lawyers was set up 
in mid-1967 to study the possibility of reforming the 
Constitution. 

GOVERNMENT 

The government is unitary: provincial and local bodies 
derive their authority from the national government. The 
country is divided into seven provinces administered by a 
governor who is appointed by the President. The provinces 
are divided into cantons, and each canton into districts. 
There is an elected municipal council in the chief city of 
each canton, the number of its members being related to 
the population of the canton. The municipal councU 
supervises the affairs of the canton. Municipal govern- 
ment is closely regulated by national law, particularly in 
matters of finance. 

LEGISLATURE 

The government consists of three branches: legislative, 
executive and judicial. Legislative power is vested in a 
single chamber, the Legislative Assembly, which meets in 
regular session twice a year — from May ist to July 31st, 
and from September ist to November 30th. Special ses- 
sions may be convoked by the President to consider speci- 
fied business. The Assembly is composed of 57 deputies 
elected for four years. The chief powers of the Assembly 
are to enact laws, levy taxes, authorize declarations of war 
^nd, by a two-thirds vote, suspend, in cases of civil dis- 
order, certain civil liberties guaranteed in the Constitution. 


Bills may be initiated by the Assembly or by the 
Executive and must have three readings, in at least two 
different legislative periods, before they become law. The 
Assembly may override the presidential vote by a two- 
thirds vote. 

EXECUTIVE 

The executive branch is headed by the President, who 
is assisted by his Cabinet. The President may not serve 
two successive periods of office, but may be re-elected after 
eight years. If he should resign or be incapacitated, the 
executive power is entrusted to the First Vice-President, 
and from him to the Second Vice-President, and finally to 
the President of the Legislative Assembly. 

The President sees that the laws and the provisions of 
the Constitution are carried out, and maintains order. He 
has power to appoint and remove his ministers and diplo- 
matic representatives; and to negotiate treaties with 
foreign nations (which are, however, subject to ratification 
by the Legislative Assembly). He is assisted in his duties by 
a Cabinet, each member of which is head of an executive 
department. 

^ ELECTORATE 

Suffrage is universal, compulsory and secret for persons 
over the age of 18 years. 


DEFENCE 

A novel feature of the Costa Rican Constitution is the 
clause outlawing a national army. Only by a continental 
convention or for the purpose of national defence may a 
military force be organized. 
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COSTA RICA 


The Government, President, Legislative Assembly, Political Parties, tic. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Daniel Oduber Quir6s.* 


THE CABINET 

(Fecruary 1978) 


Minister ot the Presidency: Lie. Fernando Volio Jimenez. 
Minister ot Foreign Affairs: Dr. Gonzalo J. Facio 
Segreda. 

Minister of Public Security: Mario Charpentier Gamboa. 
Minister of the Interior: Ing. Milton Arias Calvo. 
Minister of Finance: Dr. Federico Vargas Peralta. 

Minister of Labour and Social Welfare: Lie. Rafael A. 
Rojas. 


Minister of Public Health: Dr. Hermann Weinstock, 
Minister of Public Works and Transport: Lie. Enrique 
Azofeifa V. 

Minister of Agriculture and Livestock: Rodolfo Qumds 
Guardia. 

Minister of Education: Ing. Vidal Quirc 5 s. 

Minister of Economy, Industry and Commerce: Rodolfo 
Quir6s GonzAlez. 

Minister of Youth, Culture and Sport: Guido SAenz. 


* Rodrigo Carazo Odio is to take office on May 8th, 1978. 


PRESIDENT 

(Election, February 1978) 

Candidates Percentage 

OF Votes Cast 

Rodrigo Carazo Odio (Partido Unidad) . 50.49 

Luis Alberto Monge Alvarez (PLN) . . 43 -Si 

Rodrigo Guti^^rrez SAenz (PC) . . . 2.75 

There were six other candidates from minor parties who 
received very few or no votes. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

President: Lie. EliAs Soley Soler. 

Elections 


{February 1974) 


Party 

Seats 

Partido de Liberacidn Nacional (PLN) . 

27 

Partido Unificacidn Nacional (PUN) 

16 

Partido Nacional Independiente (PNI) . 

6 

Others ....... 

8 


At publication no information about the composition of 
the Legislative Assembly after the February 1978 elections 
was available. 


POLITICAL 

Partido Demficrata Cristiano: San Jose; Christian Democrat; 
Leaders Prof. Luis Barahona, Fernando Quir6s. 

Partido de Liberacidn Nacional: Apdo. 2244, San Josd; 
f. 1951; socialist party, affiliated to the Socialist 
International; Pres. Jos6 Figueres Ferrer; Sec.- 
Gen. Luis Alberto Monge Alvarez (also 1978 
Presidential candidate) . 

Partido Bepublicano: San Jose; moderate radical; Leader 
Longing Soto Pacheco. 

Partido Bepublicano Calderonista (PRC): f. 1976; splinter 
group from the PUN ; Pres. Rafael Angel Calder6n. 


PARTIES 

Partido Unificacidn Nacional (PUN) : Presidential candidate 
for 1978 Guillermo Villalobos Arce. 

Partido Unidad: San Jose; conservative; 1978 Presidential 
candidate Rodrigo Carazo Odio; Leader Mario 
EcHANDI JlMl^NEZ. 

Pueblo Unido: San Jose; left-wing party formed from the 
merger of the communist (pro-Soviet and Maoist) 
parties; Leader Rodrigo Gutierrez SAenz (also 197 ® 
Presidential candidate) ; Sec.-Gen. Manuel Mora 
Valverde. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO COSTA RICA 
(In San Josd unless otherwise stated) 


Argentina: Calle 27, Avda. Central, Apdo. 1963; Ambas- 
sador: Dr. Josfi Antonio Romero Feris. 

Australia: Mdxico, D.F., Mexico. 

Austria: Mdxico, D.F., Mexico. 

Belgium: Calle 41, Avdas. Central y 8 a, Los Yoses, Apdo. 
3.725; Ambassador: Georges Tilkin (also accred. to 
Nicaragua). 

Bolivia: Guatemala City, Guatemala. 


Brazil: Calle 4A, Avdas. FG-ia, Apdo. 10.182; Ambassador. 
Maria Lourdes de Vicenzi. 

Bulgaria: 100 m. Sur Hotel Balmoral, Edif. Delcore, 3 °- 
Apdo. 4752; Ambassador: Borisiav Pretrov Yvano 

Canada: Edificio Cronos 6°, Avda. Central, Calle 3, 
10.303; Ambassador: Ralph Edward Reynolds (a 
accred. to El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua an 
Panama) . 
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Chile: De la Pulperia La Luz 125 metros Norte, Casa 116, 
Apdo. 10.102; Ambassador : Mario Vivero Avila. 

China (Taiwan): Edificio Mendiola, 3°, Avda. Central 917, 
Apdo. 907: Ambassador : Dr. Wen-hui Wu. 

Colombia: Calle 5A, Avda. 5A; Ambassador: Dr. Rafael 
Isidro RodrIguez. 

Czechoslovakia: Barrio Escalante, Calle 21, Avdas. i y 3, 

Casa 341, Apdo. 3910; Charge d'affaires: Miroslav 
Parvonic. 

Denmark: Bogota, Colombia. 

Dominican Republic: 100 metros Sur de la entrada Barrio 
Jimenez, Guadalupe, Apdo. 4746;.^»!6assarfor;NARCiso 
Elio Bautista. 

Ecuador: Carrerera a Escazu, Junto a Supermercado Los 
Anonos, Apdo. 1.374; Ambassador: Dr. Arturo 
Lecaro Bustamente. 

Egypt: San Salvador, El Salvador. 

El Salvador: Edificio Trianon 3°, Avda. Central y Calle 5A, 
Apdo. 1.378; A mbassador : Lt.-Col. Carlos H. Figueroa 
Vanegas. 

Finland: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

France: 25 metros Sur 5A entrada Los Yoses, Apdo. 10.177; 
Ambassador : Richard de Dampierre. 

German Democratic Republic: M( 5 xico, D.F., Mexico. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Calle 36, Avda. 3 a; Ambas- 
sador: D. Wolfgang Wimmers. 

Greece: Mdxico, D.F., Mexico. 

Guatemala: 100 Oeste, 50 Sur Chico Soto, Apdo. 328; 
Ambassador: Francisca FernAndez Hall Zd 55 iGA. 

Guinea: Havana, Cuba. 

Haiti: Panama City, Panama. 

Honduras: Edificio Galerfa Musical, Calle 2A Avda. 
Central y Segunda, Apdo. 2239; A^nbassador: Alber- 
tina Bernhard de Zelaya. 

Hungary: Lima, Peru. 

India: Panama City, Panama. 

Israel: Calle 2, Avdas. 2 y 4, Apdo 5147; Ambassador: 

Jan AN Olamy (also accred. to Honduras and 
Nicaragua). 

Italy: Edificio Keith & Ramirez, Calle 9A, Avdas. Central y 
Primera, Apdo. 1.729; Ambassador: Dr. Lorenzo 
Sabbatucci. 

Jamaica: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Costa Rica also has diplomatic relations 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion 

Japan: De la lera. entrada del Barrio Rohrmoser (Sabana 
Oeste) 500 metros Oeste y 100 Norte, Apdos, 501 y 
10.145; Ambassador: Yashio Nara Fukukau. 

Korea, Republic: Calle ii. No. 255, Avda. 2-4, Apdo. 3.150; 

Charge d'affaires: Bok Hyung Lee. 

Lebanon: Me.xico, D.F., Mexico. 

Malta: Avda. Central, Apdo. 1.597; Ambassador: Arq. 
Rafael Sotela Pacheco. 

Mexico: Paseo Colon, Calles 38-40, Ambassador: Pilar 
SALDivAR Y FernAndez del Valle. 

Netherlands: Calle 21, Avda. 10, Apdo. 10.285; Ambas- 
sador: Dr. EfraIn Jonckheer (also accred. to Panama). 

Nicaragua: Edificio Triandn, Calle 5A, Avda. Central; 

Ambassador: Dr. Juan Bautista Lacayo Valle. 
Norway: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Pakistan: Me.xico, D.F., Mexico. > 

Panama: Barrio Dent, Apts. El Dorado, No. i; Atnbas- 
sador: Reginaldo Lorenzo Macias Covaleda. 
Paraguay: San Salvador, El SaKadoL 
Peru: Edit. Plaza Artilleria, 7°, Calle 4A, Apdo. 4248; 

Ambassador : Carlos Silva Mor6n. 

Philippines: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Poland: Me.xico, D.F., Mexico. 

Romania: Avda. ia, Calles 29-33, Barrio Escalante; 

Ambassador : Constantin Stanescu. 

South Africa: San Salvador, El Salvador. 

Spain: Paseo Col6n No. 3072, Apdos. 10.150 y 2058; 

Ambassador: Juan Antonio P£rez-Urruti y Maura. 
Sweden: Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

Switzerland: Edificio Solera Bennett, Calle 5A, Avdas. 

3-5, Apdo. 1.216; Ambassador: Dr. Gottlieb Gut. 
Turkey: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

U.S.S.R.: Apdo. 6340; Ambassador : Dmitri Zelenov. 

United Kingdom: Calle 32, Paseo Colon, Apdo. 10.056; 
Ambassador: Keith Hamylton- Jones (also accred. to 
Honduras and Nicaragua). 

U.S.A.: Calle ia, Avda. 3, Apdo. 10.254; Ambassador: 
Marvin Weissman. 

Vatican: Urbanizacidn Rohrmoser, Sabana Oeste, Apdo. 
10.254; Apostolic Nitncio: S.E.R. Mgr. Lajos Kada. 

Venezuela: Avda. Central 5A Entrada Los Yoses; Ambas- 
sador: Josefina Ache Llapol. 

Yugoslavia: Me.xico, D.F., Mexico. 

with Cuba, Uruguay and Viet-Nam. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Supreme Court: Ultimate judicial power is invested in the 
Supreme Court, the seventeen justices of which are 
elected by the Assembly for a term of eight years, and 
are automatically re-elected for an equal period, unless 
the Assembly decides to the contrary by a two-thirds 
vote. Judges of the lower courts are appointed by the 
Supreme Court in plenary session. The Supreme 
Court may also meet as; 

Corte Plena, with power to declare laws and decrees 
unconstitutional. 

Court of Appeals {Sala de Casacidn). 

Criminal Court (Sala Penal). 


Criminal Court (Sala Penal). 

President of the Supreme Court: Lie. Fernando Coto 
Alban. 

RELIGION 

Roman Catholicism is the official religion of the country, 
but under the Constitution aU forms of worship are 
tolerated. There were 1,852,021 adherents in 1976. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Metropolitan Soe: 

San Josd, Arzobispado, Apdo. 497: Mgr. Dr. Carlos 
Humberto RodrIguez-QuircSs, Archbishop of 
Costa Rica. 
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THE PRESS 

DAILIES 
San J os^; ■ 

Boletin Judicial: La Uruca;- f., 1904; journal of the 
Judiciary: published by Imprenta Nacional; Dir. 
Rodrigo Salas Campos; circ. 3,000.' 

Excelsior de Costa Rica: Apdo. 4283; f. 1974; independent; 

Editor Jose MarIa Penabad LcSpez; circ. 40,000. 

La Gaceta: Imprenta Nacional, Apdo. 5024, La Uruca; f. 
1878; official gazette: Dir. Rodrigo Salas Campos; 
circ. 5,300. 

La Hora: Paseo de los Estudiantes; f. 1946; independent: 

evening; Dir. Orlando NiifiEZ P^rez; circ. 15,000. 

La Nacidn: Calle 3, Avda. i, Apdo. 10138; f. 1946; con- 
servative; morning; Dir. Guido FernAndez SaborIo; 
circ. 100,000. 

La Prensa Libre: Calle 4, Avda. 4, Apdo. 10121; f. 1889; 
independent; evening: Editor Andres Borrase San6u; 
circ. 40,000. 

La R6publica: Calle 3, Avda. F. Guell; f. 1950, reorganized 
1967; independent; morning; Editor Rodrigo Madri- 
gal Nieto; circ. 30,000. 

PERIODICALS 
San Jos6 

Abanico: Calle 4, esq. Avda. 4, Apdo. 10121; weekly 
supplement for women; Editor Ligia Marta Lacayo; 
circ. 42,500. 

El Acta IVI6dica: f. 1954: three-monthly; Editor Dr. Carlos 
Arguedas Chaverri; circ. 2,000. 

Eco Caiblico: Calle i, Avdas. 2-4, Apdo. 1064; f. 1931: 
Catholic weekly: Dir. A. Alfaro Paniagua; circ. 
11,000. 

La Epoca Catblica: Catholic news; Editor Guillero 
Angulo MarIn. 

Libertad: Avda. 12, entre calle 10 y 12; f. 1963; organ of 
the Partido 'Vanguardia Popular; weekly; Dir. 
Eduardo Mora Valverde; circ. 21,500. 

Mujer y Hogar: Apdo. 89: f. 1943; women’s journal; 
weekly; Editor and Gen. Man. Carmen Cornejo 
M£ndez; circ. 15,000. 

Noticiero del Caffi: Apdo. 37: f. 1964; coffee journal; 
monthly; owned by the Oficina del Cafe; Editor Ana 
Isabel M 4 ndez Akrieta; circ. 3,900. 

Pueblo: Calle 8, Avda. ii y 13, No. 1157; f. 1972; weekly; 

Dir. Javier SoLfs; circ. 20,000. 

Revista Costarricense: Catholic weekly; Editor Sara 
Casal QuiRds. 

Tribuna Libre: weekly. 

Universidad: Ciudad Universitafia Rodrigo Facio, San 
Pedro Montes de Oca; f. 1970; weekly; Dir. Lie. Carlos 
Morales Castro; circ. 15,000. 

PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Colegio de Periodistas de Costa Rica: Sabana Este, Apdo. 
5416, San, Jose; Admin. Dir. Juan Bautista AraiSjo 
FernAndez. 

FOREIGN NEWS BUREAUX 
ACAN-EFE {Spain): Edif. Rex 4°, Apdo. 5664, San Jose; 

Bureau Chief Alvaro Madrigal Castro. 

Deutsche PresserAgentur (dpa) {Federal Republic of 
Germany): Apdo. Postal 3471, San Jose. 

Tass and Reuters are also represented. 


The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television 

PUBLISHERS 

Alfalit Internacional : Apdo. 292, Diagonal a los Tribunales 
do Justicia, Alajucla; f. 1961; educational; Man. Dir. 
Gerardo MartInez. 

Antonio Lehmann Libreria, imprenta y Litografia, Lida.: 

Avda. Central Calles la y 3a, Apdo. 2014, San Josd; 
f. 1896; general fiction, textbooks; Mari. Dir. Antonio 
Lehmann Strove. 

Editorial Costa Rica: Calles n y 13, Avda. 24, Casilla 
10.010; f. 1969; Dir. Lizandro ChAvez Alfaro. 

Trejos Hermanos Sues. S.A.: Curridabat, Apdo. 1313, 
San Jose; f. 1912; general and reference; Man. AgustIn 
Trejos FernAndez. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Departamento Control Nacional de Radio-televisi6n: Apdo. 
3483, San Jose; f. 1954; governmental supervisory 
department; Dir. Ing. AgustIn GAmez Lobo. - 

Crimara Nacional de Medios de Comunicacidn Colectiva: 

Calle 2, Avdas. 3 y 5, No. 377, San Josd; f. 1977: Pres. 
Ing. Roy Jimenez Castro. 

RADIO 

Non-Commercial 

Faro del Caribe: Apdo. 2710, San Josd; f. 1948; call letters 
TIFC; religious and cultural programmes in Spanish 
and English; Man. Alvaro MuSoz. 

Radio Cadena Nacional S.A.: Apdo. 4318, San Josd; f. 1967: 
8 stations: Pres. R6ger Barahona G( 5 mez: Admin. 
Roberto E. MeoSo ChavarrIa. 

Radio Fides: Calle ia, Avdas. 2-4, Apdo. 5079, San Josd; f. 
1952; Roman CathoUc station; Dir. Carlos PeSa 
Montbro; cultural and religious programmes. 

Radio Universidad: Apdo. 2198, San Jose; f. 1950; classical 
music; Dir. Josri Tasies SolIs. 

Radio Sinai: Apdo. 262, San Isidro del General; f. I 957 I 
Dir. A. CoTb. 

Commercial 

Cadena Musical: Apdo. 854, San Josd; f. 1954: Dir- J- 
Castro C. 

Radio Eco: Apdo. 512, San Josd; f. 1965; Dir. F. Carazo. 

Radio ReloJ: Apdo. 341, San Jose; f. 1945; Dir. R. Bara- 
hona G. 

Radio Titania: Apdo. 10279, San Jos6; f. 1939; Dir. M. 

SOTELA P. 

There are 16 other commercial stations. 

In 1976 there were 145,000 radio sets. 

TELEVISION 
All stations are commercial. 

Corporacibn Costarricense de Televisibn: Apdo. 2860, San 

Jose; Gen. Man. Josi: JoaquIn Ortiz P. 

R. Teleyisibn Tic-Tac: Apdo. 4666, San Josd; operates 
Radio Tic-Tac (f. ,1956), Channel 9 (f. 1962) and Chan- 
nel 4 (f. 1964); Gen. Man. Arnoldo Vargas. 

Teleonco S.A.; Apdo. 5542, San Josd; f. 1967; fuU colour 
programming; Pres. Carlos M. Vicente Castro. 

Televisora de Costa Rica, 8. A.: Apdo. 3876. San Jos 4 ; pro- 
grammes began in May i960; Pres. Olga de Picado; 
Gen. Man. Augusto Carballo. 
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COSTA RICA 


Radio and Television, Finance, Trade and Industry 


Canal 6: Casilla 2860, San Jose; f. 1965; Pres. Mario 
SOTELA PaDRECO. 

In 1976 there were 155,000 television sets. 


FINANCE 


(cap. = capital; p.n.=paid up; res. = reserves; dep.= 
deposits; m. = million; amounts in colones.) 


BANKING 

- All banks were nationalized in June 1948. 

Central Bank 

Banco Central de Costa Rica: Apdo. 10.058, San. Jos^; f. 
1950; cap. 5m., dep. 2,729.7m. (June 1977); Exec. Pres. 
Lie. PoRFiRio Morera Batres; Gen. Man. Lie. Rigo- 
BERTO Navarro Melendez. ■ 

Bank of America, S.A.: Apdo. 5445. San Jose; Pres. 
William Young McNamara. 

Banco Anglo-Costarricense: Apdo. 10.038. San Jose; f. 
1863; commercial bank responsible for servicing com- 
merce; cap. i8m., dep. 1,192m. (June 1977); Chair. Lie. 
Rafael Vega Rojas; Gen. Man. Guido Goicoechea 

Q- 

Banco de la Construccidn, S.A.: Apdo. 5099, San Jose; 
f. 1974; cap. 5m.; Pres. Alfredo Fournier Beeche; 
Man. Enrique Chinchilla A. 

Banco de Costa Rica: Avda. Femdndez Guell y Calle 4, 
Apdo. 10.035, San Jose; f. 1877; commercial bank 
responsible for industry; cap. 40m., dep. 1,476.8m. 
(Dec. 1976); Pres. Julio Forero S.; Gen. Man. Boris 
■ Mendez P^rez. 

Banco Cr 4 dito Agricola de Cartago: Apdo. 297, Cartago; 
f. 1918; commercial bank responsible for housing; cap. 
12m., dep. 275.2m. (Sept. 1975); Pres. Raul Morales 
Vargas; Gen. Man. Franklin Ospino Var< 3 n. 

Banco Latinoamericano (Costa Rica), S.A.: Apdo. 1967, 
San Jose; f. 1974; cap. 5m.; Pres. Fernando Berrocal 
S.; Man. Fred O’Neill G. 

Banco Lyon, S.A.: Calle 2, Apdo. 10.184, San Jose; f. 1871; 
cap. im.; Pres. Jorge Lyon ChavarrIa; Gen. Man. 
Herbert W. Brown. 

Banco Nacional de Costa Rica: Avda. ia, Calle 2-4, Apdo. 
10.015, San Jose; f. 1914; commercial bank responsible 
for the agricultural sector; cap. 40m., dep. 1,787.6m. 
(Sept. 1975); Pres. Ing. Carlos Espinach Escalante; 
Gen. Man. Manuel Naranjo Coto. 

Uni6n de Bancos (Costa Rica), S.A.: Apdo. 10.316, San 
Jos6; cap. 7.2m.; Pres. Guillermo HernAndez 
Cartaya; Gen. Man. Manuel Cruz MartIn. 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

Corporacidn de Desarrollo Costarricense: Apdo. 10323, San 
Jos6; f. 1973; initial cap. loom, of which the Govern- 
ment subscribed 67m.; Pres. Juan Bonilla Ayub. 

CREDIT CO-OPERATIVES 

Federacidn Nacional de Cooperativas de Ahorro y Cr^dito — 
FedeerWito: Apdo. 4748, San Josd; f. 1964: 80 co-opera- 
tives, with 23,000 mems.; combined cap. U.S. $6m. 


INSURANCE 

Institute Nacional de Seguros: Apdo. 10061, San Josd; f. 
1924; administers the state monopoly of insurance; 
services of foreign insurance companies nhay be used 
only by authorization of the Ministry of Economy and 
after the Institute has certified it will not accept the 
risk; cap. U.S. 84.4m.; res. 891.9m.; E.xec. Pres. Lie. 
Fidel TristAn Castro; Gen. Man. Lie. Antonio 
Carvajal Villarreal. 

COMMODITY EXCHANGE 
Bolsa de Caf6: Calle 2, 8°, San Jos6. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
San Josfi 

Camara de Comercio de Costa Rica: CaUes i y 3, Avda. 
Fernandez Guell, Apdo. 1114; f. 1915; 1,000 mems.; 
Pres. Edwin M iNDEz M.; Man. Julio Ugarte. 

Cdmara Nacional de Agricultural Calle i, Avda. FemAndez 
Giiell, Apdo. 16715: Pres. Jos6 Rafael EcheverrIa; 

CAmara de Azucareros: Calle 3, Avda. FemAndez Guell, 
Apdo. 1577; Pres. Lie. Manuel JimAnez de la Guardia. 

CAmara Nacional de Bananeros: Calle 3, Apdo. 10273; 

Pres. Edgar Quir6s. 

CAmara Nacional de Ganaderos: Calle 4, Apdo. 4564; Pres. 

VfcTOR Wolf. 

CAmara de Industries de Costa Rica: Calles 13-15, Avda. 6, 
Apdo. 10003; Pres. Max Koberg. 

CAmara Nacional de Cafetaieros: CaUe 3, Avdas. 6 y 8, 
Apdo. 1310, San Jose; f. 1948; 300 mems.; Pres. 
Alvaro JimAnez. 

CAmara Nacional de Transportes: Calle 16, Avda. 1-3. 
Apdo. 2958; 500 mems.; Pres. Arnoldo Acosta. 

CAmara Nacional de Finanzas, Inversiones y CrAdito: Apdo: 
5510; f. 1968; cap. and dep. U.S. 891,408; 23 mems.; 
Pres. Mario Alberto EcheverrIa Morales. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Centro de PromociAn de Exportaciones e Inversiones: Apdo. 
5418, San Josd; Exec. Dir. Lie. Enrique GonzAlez C. 

Consejo Nacional de la ProducciAn: San Josd; to encourage 
agricultural development; Pres. Sergio QuirBs 
Maroto; Man. Dr. Mario Carvajal. 

Institute Centroamericano de AdministraciAn PAblica: 

San Jos6; f. 1954; to support economic integration 
and development within Central America; Dir. Lie. 
Carlos Cordero D’Aubuisson. 

Institute de Fomento Cooperative: San Jose; to encourage 
the establishment of co-operatives. 

iVlercado de los Artesanos — CANAPI: Calle ii-Avda. i, 
Apdo. 8-6540, San Jose; f. 1963; development, 
marketing and export of small-scale industries and 
handicrafts; Man. Rafael SAenz SandI. 

Oficina de PlanificaciAn Nacional y Politica EconAmica: 

Calle 4, Avdas. 3 y 5, San Jose; f. 1963 to encourage 
economic and social development in Costa Rica. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 

Bolsa de Costa Rica: San Jose; f. 1976; Pres. Miguel 
Barzuna. 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

There are in all some 50 employers’ associations and 
organizations in the Republic. 
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COSTA RICA 


Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism, Atomic Energy , Universiiies 


TRADE UNIONS 

Confederaci 6 n Costarricense de Trabajadores Democrdticos 

• [Confederation of Democratic Workers of Costa Rica) : 
Calle Central Avda. 5-7, Apdo. 2167, San Jose; f. 1966; 
50,000 mems.; mem. ICFTU and ORIT; Sec.-Gen. 
Luis Armanpo Gutierrez RodrIguez. 

Confederacidn General de Trabaladores Cbsiarricensos- 
CGTC [General Confederation of Workers of Costa Rica ) ; 
Calles 10-12, Avda. 20, Apdo. 1039, San Josd; admitted 
to WFTU/CTAL; 10,000 mems.; 3 federated and 32 
non-federated unions in affiliation; Sec.-Gen. Juan 
Rafael SolIs Barbeza. 

Go ifedoracidn de Obreros y Campesinos Cristiaiios (COCC): 

Calle 6, Avda. 4-6; Sec. Gen. Claudio Gamboa 
Valverde. 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 
There are 1,389 km. of railways. • 

Minisierio de Obras Piiblicas y Transportes: San Josd; the 
ministry is responsible for all aspects of Costa Rican 
Railways; Dir.-Gen. Le6n. Venegas Moreno. 
Ferrocarril Nacional del Aildntico [National Atlantic Rail- 
road): San Jose; f. 1871; nationalized in 1973; 440 km. 
of track.' 

Ferrocarril EIbctrico al Pacifico [Pacific Railroad): San 
Jose; f.' 1879; 162 km. of track. 

Ferrocarril del sur; owned by the United Fruit Company; 
310 km. of track. 

ROADS 

In' 1976 there were 24,674 km. of roads, of which 5,197 
km. were all-weather roads, excluding 665 km. of the Pan- 
American Highway. Between 1976 and 1978 the Govern- 
ment was to invest 2,000 million colones in an extensive 
road-building programme. 

SHIPPING 

Local services operate between the Costa Rican ports of 
Puntarenas and Limdn and those of Coldn and Cristdbal 
in Panama. The port of Limon was to be expanded between 
1976 and 197S at a cost of 251 million colones. 

International services are operated b}' various foreign 
shipping lines. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

■ Costa Rica’s main international airport is the Juan 
Santamarfa Airport. Additional airports, capable of 
accommodating modern jet aircraft, are under construction 
at Puntarenas, Lim6n and Liberia at a cost of 77 million 
colones. ; 


Lfneas ASreas Gostarricenses, S.A.— LAC 8 A (Costa Rican 
Airlines): Apdo. 1531, San Jos6; f. 1945; operates in- 
ternal services and services to Colombia, North 
America, Mexico, El Salvador, Panama, Venezuela 
and British West Indies; Chair. Dr. Antonio PeSa 
ChavarrIa; Chief Exec. Capt. Otto Escalante W.; 
fleet: 4 BAC i-ii,' 2 DC-6A/B, 2 C-46, 2 Electra 188C, 
I DC-3. 

There are a number of small private airlines. 

Foreign Airlines 

The following foreign airlines serve Costa, Rica: COPA 
(Panama), Iberia, KLM, LACSA, Lufthansa, Pan Ameri- 
can, Sabena, SAHSA (Honduras), SAM (Colombia) and 
TACA (El Salvador). 


TOURISM 

Asociacibn Cosfarriconse de Agendas de Viajes; Apdo. 
1864, San Jose; Pres. Roberto Cardona Sievert. 

Institute Costarricense de Turismo: .Apdo. 777, San Josd; 

Man. Carlos Lara. 


CULTURE . 

Ministerio de Juvcntud, Cultura y Deporte: San Jose. 

Teatro Nacional Apdo. 5015, San Josd; f. 1897; dependent 
on Ministry of Youth, Culture and Sport; Pres. Guido 
SAenz; Dir. Graciela Moreno; Sec. Lie. Alberto 
Raven. 

Orquesta Sinfdnica Nacional: Apdo. 1035, San Josd; f. 1926: 
Dir. Gerald Brown; Gen. Man. Miguel Serrano., 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Comisibn de Energia Atbmica de Costa Rica: Apdo. Postal 
6681, San Josd; Pres. Ing. JosA Francisco Carvajal 
Castro. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Universidad de Costa Rica: Ciudad Universitaria, San Josd, 
2,662 teachers, 28,378 students. 

Universidad Nacional: Heredia; c. 8,500 students. 
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CUBA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Cuba is an archipelago of tn’o main 
islands, Cuba and Isla de. Pinos, and about i,6oo keys and 
islets. It lies in the Caribbean, 145 km. south of Florida, 
U.S.A. Its other neighbours are Mexico, Jamaica and 
Haiti. The climate is tropical with the annual rainy season 
from May to October. The average annual temperature is 
25°c {77 °f) and hurricanes are frequent. The language is 
Spanish. The population is predominantly Roman Catholic. 
The national flag (proportions 2 by i) has five horizontal 
bands, alternating blue, white, blue, white, blue, with a 
red triangle close to the staff, charged with a silver star. 
Havana (La Habana) is the capital. 

Recent History 

Cuba was ceded by Spain to the U.S.A. after the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. It became independent in 1902, 
although the U.S.A. retained its naval bases and reserved 
the right to intervene in Cuba's domestic affairs until 1934. 
General Fulgencio Batista’s dictatorship (1933-59) was 
ended by a revolutionary movement, led by Dr. Fidel 
Castro, after many y^ears of guerrilla war. Fidel Castro 
gradually established a communist system of government 
and nationalized all American property and goods in 
Cuba. In 1961 Cuban exiles, with some United States 
support, attempted unsuccessfully to invade the island. 
The installation of Soviet rockets in Cuba precipitated a 
crisis with the United States in. 1962. The U.S.A. broke off 
all relations and links with Cuba and began a total econo- 
mic and political blockade of Cuba. Cuba was also sus- 
pended from the Organization of American States (OAS). 
In 1975 a majority in the OAS voted in favour of allowing 
countries to normalize relations with Cuba, although this 
does not mean the end of Cuba’s exclusion from the OAS 
or of economic sanctions. Several Latin American countries 
have established diplomatic relations with Cuba and the 
U.S.A. eased trade restrictions but relations became 
strained again in 1976 due to Cuban involvement in the 
Angolan war. However, in September 1977 U.S.A. and 
Cuba opened up "interests sections” in Havana (under the 
Swiss flag) and in Washington (under the Czechoslovak 
flag) respectively. Also in 1977 a U.S.-Cuba fishing agree- 
ment was signed and the U.S.A. lifted all restrictions on 
travel to Cuba. 

In 1974 the country's first elections under Castro were 
held for municipal offices in one province. Cuba’s first 
socialist constitution was submitted to the First Congress 
of the Cuban Communist Party in December 1975 and 
came into force in February 1976 after being approved by 
popular referendum. The Congress also elected a new 
Central Committee Secretariat and an enlarged Politburo. 
In addition, the existing six provinces were reorganized to 
form fourteen and the Congress also approved the 1976-80 
Five-Year Plan. Municipal elections were held in October 
1976 and the municipal assemblies later elected delegates 
to provincial assemblies and deputies to the National 
Assembly of People’s Power. In December Fidel Castro 
was elected President of the newly created Council of 
State, thus becoming both Head of State and Head of 


Government. JMuch of the general administration of the 
country was changed and various ne%y ministries and com- 
mittees established. 

Government 

In February 1976 Cuba’s first socialist constitution came 
into force. Legislative power is vested in the National 
Assembly of People’s Power, with 481 deputies elected for 
five years by municipal assemblies. The National Assembly 
elects from its number the Council of State, with 31 mem- 
bers, to be its permanent organ. The Council of State is the 
highest representative of the State and its President is 
both Head of State and Head of Government. Executive 
and administrative authority is vested in the Council of 
Ministers, appointed by the National Assembly on the 
proposal of the Head of State. Municipal, regional and 
provincial assemblies have also been established. The 
Communist Party of Cuba, the only authorized political 
party, is "the leading force of society and the state”. 

Defence 

Cuba receives considerable aid from Communist coun- 
tries. In 1977 the army numbered 160,000, the navy 9,000 
and the air force 20,000. Army reserves numbered a further 
90,000. ilost fit men and women belong to the militia. 
Estimated defence expenditure for 1971 was 290 million 
pesos. Conscription is for a three-year period at the age of 
17. Conscripts also work on the land. 

Economic Affairs 

The state-controlled Cuban economy is basically agri- 
cultural and is heavUj’- dependent upon the sugar crop 
which provides the country with 80-85 per cent of its 
export revenue. The Government aimed to produce 10 
million tons of raw sugar annually by 1970 but crops have 
been consistently low; in 1975 about 6.4 million tons ivere 
produced. Abnormally high sugar prices in 1974/75 com- 
pensated in part for the low production rate but the 
equally sharp fall in 1975/76 resulted in drastically reduced 
earnings. However, this was cushioned by Cuba’s ability 
to sell over half its sugar crop to other CMEA countries at 
pegged prices. To increase efficiency it is hoped to mecha- 
nize 60 per cent of cane-cutting by 1980. Tobacco is the 
second largest export crop although meat production is the 
second most important agricultural activity. Dairy cattle 
are being introduced on a large scale and citrus fruits are 
increasingly important. Priority is being given to agricul- 
tural development. Heavy government investment in the 
fishing industry has resulted in catches that have risen 
from 27,100 tons in 1959 to 165,000 tons in 1975. 

Cuba possesses about a quarter of the world’s known 
nickel reser\'es. Production in 1975 was over 37,000 tons 
and nickel is Cuba’s second largest export. New deposits of 
350 million tons were discovered in 1975 and a new nickel 
plant, capable of producing 30,000 tons of nickel sinter and 
oxide annually, should be in production by 1980. There 
are also deposits of copper, chromite, manganese, cobalt 
and iron ore. Cuba is dependent on the U.S.S.R. for 95 per 
cent of its petroleum requirements but an important pro- 
gramme of oil exploration is being undertaken. 
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A Five-Year Development Plan (1976-80), co-ordinated 
closely with the plans of other CMEA members, provides 
for an expenditure of about 12,000 million pesos, of which 
a third is to be spent on industrialization. Fast-growing 
industries include metallurgy, construction, textiles, 
fishing and consumer goods. Rationing of some consumer 
goods has been eased or ended. Glass, newsprint and 
chemical industries have been established since 1973. 
The Plan aims at increased production of sugar, energy, 
paper, food, car parts and minerals. The Plan specified an 
average annual growth rate of 9 per cent but the fall in 
world sugar prices since 1975 and the rising cost of imports 
forced a review of the plan. In late 1975 the planned 
annual growth rate was revised downwards to 6 per cent 
and the investment programme cut to $12,000-15,000 mU- 
lion. With the continuation through 1977 of the fall in 
sugar prices much of the Five-Year Plan has had to be 
shelved. In September 1976 Dr. Castro announced a series 
of emergency measures to conserve Cuba’s diminishing 
hard currency earnings. 

Forty per cent of Cuba’s trade is with the U.S.S.R., on 
which it depends to a large extent for economic aid. Cuba's 
debt to the U.S.S.R. was estimated at between U.S! $3,000 
and $4,000 million in 1975. It was estimated to have in- 
creased substantially in 1976. In 1976 Cuba signed a five- 
year trade agreement with the U.S.S.R. which will double 
the volume of trade between the two countries. A five-year 
economic and scientific-technical co-operation agreement 
was also signed which includes provisions for the construc- 
tion of a metallurgical complex and of a nuclear power- 
station, as well as for co-operation in the fields of electric 
power engineering, oil refining, construction materials and 
sugar. The U.S.S.R. also provides credits to finance im- 
ports of Soviet goods and loans to develop the sugar and 
nickel industries. Cuba has recently indicated a willingness 
to undertake joint ' ventures with Western countries. 
Tourism and mining are likely to be the pilot sectors for 
this type of co-operation. Cuba is a member of the CMEA 
and SELA. 

Transport and Communications 

In 1977 there were 14,729 km. of railways and in 1974 
there were 27,013 km. of roads. The merchant marine is 
being developed and in 1977 Cuba had 58 cargo ships. 
There are international airports at La Habana, Santiago de- 
Cuba and Camagiiey. 

Social Welfare 

Through the State Social Security System employees 
receive benefits for sickness, accidents, maternity, 
disability, retirement and unemployment. Health services : 
are free. Health care is the second largest, item in the- 
budget, amounting to 400 million pesos in 1975. Total 
expenditure on social security in 1976 was 609.4’ million 
pesos. , 

Education 

Education is a very large item in the budget, accounting 
for over 800 million pesos in 1975, and. in recent years 
illiteracy has been greatly reduced. Education is universal 


Introductory Sumy 

and free up to university level. Education is based on 
Marxist-Leninist principles and combines study with 
manual work at secondary level. 

Pre-school national schools are run ' by the State for 
children of five ye^s of age, and day nurseries are available 
for all children after their forty-fifth day. Primary 
education, from six to twelve years of age, is compulsory 
and secondary education lasts from thirteen to sixteen 
years of age. University students rely on the national 
scholarship plans, and those with family responsibilities 
are assisted by, the Students Loans Plan. In 1976 there 
were 103,000 students in 26 universities or institutes of 
higher education. Workers undergoing university courses 
receive a state subsidy to provide for their dependants. 
Courses at intermediate and higher levels are created in 
accordance with the needs of the country, with emphasis on 
technology, agriculture and teacher training. Adult educa- 
tion centres gave basic education to over 400,000 people in 
1975. In 1975 107 new schools were inaugurated. 

Tourism 

Cuba has much to attract the tourist-^forests, moun- 
tains, and a coastline with ifiany bays and inlets and excel- 
lent bathing. Tourism has only recently begun to be 
developed. In 1975 an estimated 50,000 tourists visited 
Cuba, compared with 15,000 in 1974. Following the lifting 
of travel restrictions from the U.S.A. to Cuba, the first 
American visitors for over sixteen years arrived in .I 977 ’ 
The 1976-80 Development Plan provides for several new 
hotels, ' 

Visas: Tourists from the following countries do not 
require a visa for visits of up to thirty days: Austria, 
Canada, France, Denmark, Italy, Norivay, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia and most East European coun- 
tries. 

All travellers require permission to leave Cuba. 

Sport 

Sports and recreations are organized at national level 
by the National Institute of Sports,' Physical Education 
and Recreation (INDER). The national sport is baseball, 
and boxing and athletics are very popular. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), July 26th (Revolution 
Day), October loth (Wars of Independence Day). 

1979 : January ist (Liberation Day). 

Weights and Measures 

Officially the metric system is in force but the U.S. 
system is still widely used. ' 

Currency and Exchange Ratos 

100 centavos=i Cuban peso. 

Exchange rates (December 1977) ; 

sterling=i.4ii pesos; . 

,. U.S., $1 = 77.0 centavos. 
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CUBA Statistical Survey 

STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

Population 

Density 

(per 

sq. km.) 

Censu 

s of Septembei 

r 6th, 1970 

Mid-year Estimates 

Jlales 

Females 

Total 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1976 

110,922 sq. km*. ; 

4.392.970 

4.176,151 

8,569,121 

9,190,000 

9,332,000 

9,464,000 

85.3 


* 42,823 square miles. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(1970 census) 

Havana (capital) . 1,751,216* Holguin . . . 131,656 

Santiago de Cuba . 277,600 Santa Clara . . 130,241 

Camagfiey . . 197,720 Guantinamo . . 129,005 

* Population of the urban agglomeration comprising the vmnicipios of 
La Habana (population 1,008,500 in 1967), Marianao (population 219,278 in 
1953) and Regia, plus the urban zones of Cojimar and San Miguel del Padron 
{municipio of Guanabacoa), 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS* 



Live BiRTHsf 

Marriag 

iESj 

Deaths 


i 

Rate 


Rate 


Rate 


Number 

(per 

'000) 

Number 

(per 

’000) 

Number 

(per 

’000) 

1968 

233,418 

28.9 

85,100 

10.5 

53.920 

6.6 

1969 

238,095 

28.6 

86,270 

10.4 

55,654 

6.7 

1970 

241,919 

28.6 

1 10,982 

I 3 -I 

53,761 

6.3 

1971 

253.450 

29-5 

113,082 

13-2 

51,671 

6.0 

1972 

247,997 

28.3 

78,206 

8.9 

48,534 

5-5 

1973 

226,005 

25-4 

66,444 

7-5 

51,238 

5.8 

1974 

203,066 

22.3 

66,945 

7-4 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1975 

192,941 

20. 7 

n.a. 

1 

n.a. 

i 

49,983 

5-4 


* Data are tabulated by year of registration rather than by year of occur- 
rence. 

t Births registered in the National Consumers Register, established on 
December 31st, 1964. 

I Including consensual unions formalized in response to special legislation. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE STATE SECTOR 
(’000) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

Agriculture 

603.6 

636.9 

670.3 

Industrj^ 

440-5 

438.5 

453-2 

Construction 

132-7 

153-7 

176.5 

Transport . 

155-7 

155-6 

159-1 

Communications 

19.8 

21 .7 

22.8 

Commerce . 

167.8 

165-9 

176.7 

Social services 

470.8 

491.7 

523-8 

Others . . ■ • 

91. 1 

61 .9 

63-3 

Total . 

2,081 .9 

2,125 .9 

2,245-7 
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AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE 


(’ooo hectares, excluding private sector) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

Agricultural land: 

5 . 595-2 

5.926.5 

5.900.0 

Cultivated 

3.365-4 

3.562.1 

3.519-6 

Pasture . . 

1.420.3 

1,642.8 

1.769.9 

Fallow 

809.5 

721 .6 

610.5 

Non-agricultural land: . 

1.814.7 

2,118.6 

3.017-5 

Forest 

1,040.0 

1,289.9 

2,193-9 

Other 

774-7 

828.7 

823.6 

Total . 

7.409.9 

8,045 . 1 

8,917-5 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(procurement in metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

Sugar cane (’ooo)* 

46,802 

50,512 

53,151 

Sweet potatoes 

65.804 

87,346 

85,415 

Cassava 

65.450 

72,806 

69,615 

Pumpkins . 

30.851 

47.993 

51,263 

Plantains 

117.354 

111,170 

102,624 

Rice 

239,063 

236,501 

309.248 

Tomatoes . 

57,016 

100,580 

184,024 

Citrus fruit . 

162,414 

176,506 

176,041 

Bananas 

75,164 

76,371 

85,368 

Mangoes 

11.494 

48,370 

60,150 

Tobacco 

39,551 

43,548 

44.685 

Potatoes 

75.745 

55.487 

87,967 


* Total production. 


Sugar cane (FAO estimates, ’ooo metric tons); 56,000 in 

1975; 55.500 in 1976- ; 


LIVESTOCK 



. 1972 

1973 

1974 

Cattle* . 

n.a. 

5,354,000 

5 , 375 ,ot '0 

Horses 

783,112 

798,642 

803,674 

Pigs 

377.151 

381,899 

488,905 

Goats . 

15,186 

15,652 

20,004 

Sheep 

56,498 

62,903 

81,203 


* FAO estimates. 


FISHING 

(metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 ■ 

Total catch 

139,751 

150,253 

165,248 


MINING 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Crude petroleum . 

’ooo metric tons 

II2 

138 

168 

226 

Natural gas 

teracalories 

65 

130 

117 

160 

Copper concentrates 

metric tons 

1,827 

2,107 

2,901 

2,800 

Nickel .... 

, , , , 

■ ' 36.789 

35,199 , 

' 38.879 

37.327 

Chromium .... 

, , , , 

37,104 

37,164 

37.734 

n.a. 

Salt ..... 

, , , , 

102,060 

123,788 

■ 138,338 

157,000 

Iron pyrites 

”, 

71.091 

71,851 

65,161 

n.a. 


Sources: Anuario Estadistico de Cuba, 1974; and UN, Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 
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INDUSTRY 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Crude steel .... 

metric tons 

186,551 

220,655 

250,292 

n.a. 

Corrugated steel bars . 

ft m 

145.117 

189,050 

205,414 

n.a. 

Grey cement 

’000 metric tons 

1.474 

1.757 

1,813 

2,083 

Mosaics .... 

’000 sq. metres 

1,737 

2,118 

2,045 

n.a. 

Motor gasolene . 

metric tons 

802,724 

911,030 

868,116 

947,000 

Kerosene .... 

t f 1 1 

441,290 

451,629 

423,859 

447,000 

Sulphuric acid 

ft » > 

399,656 

384,589 

383,300 

418,000 

Fertilizers .... 

ft ft 

620,426 

689,000 

734,000 

n.a. 

Tyres ..... 

units 

381,086 

371,468 

390,810 

368,000 - 

Cotton fabrics 

’000 sq. metres 

97,975 

117,109 

127,901 

138,000 

Milk 

metric tons 

528,895 

568,640 

593,797 

621,200 

Cigars .... 

million units 

11,218 

14,971 

14,532 

n.a. 

Crushed stone 

'ooo cu. metres 

6,107 

7,435 

7,599 

n.a. 

Sand ..... 

ft ft t » 

2,596 

2,875 

3,341 

n.a. 

Raw sugar . . ... 

'ooo metric tons 

4,325 

5,253 

5,925 

6,427 

Natural skins 

’000 sq. metres 

2,834 

2,810 

2,578 

2,088 

Leather footwear 

’ooo pairs 

14,390 

14,760 

13,512 

11,029 

Electric energy . 

million ktVh. 

5,265 

5,703 

6,016 

.6,427 


Raw sugar; 6,279,000 metric tons in 1976. 

Sources: Anuario Estadisiico de Cuba, 1974: and UN, Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 


FINANCE 

100 centavos=i Cuban peso. 

Coins: i. 5. 20 and 40 centavos. 

Notes: i, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 pesos. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling=i.4i pesos; U.S. $1=77.0 centavos. 

100 Cuban pesos=;^70.88 = $i29.8o. 

Note: Prior to August 1971 the Cuban peso was at par with the U.S. dollar. Between December 1971 and February 
1973 the exchange rate was $1=92.105 centavos {i peso=$i.o86). In February 1973 a new rate of $1=82.875 centavos 
(i peso =$1,206) was established and this remained in effect until 1977. In terms of sterling, the rate between November 
1967 and June 1972 was £1 =2.40 pesos. 


external trade 

(million pesos) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Imports c.i.f. . 
Exports f.o.b. . 

1,221 .7 
666.7 

1,311.0 

1,049.5 

1,386.6 

861.2 

1,189.8 

770.9 

1,467.0 

1,153-0 

2,225.9 

2,222.2 

3,113-1 

2,946.6 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
{'ooo pesos) 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Food and live animals 

269,776 

317.670 

533,128 

Dairy products and eggs . 
Cereals and cereal pre- 

53.264 

61,512 

67,877 

parations . 

113.342 

133.422 

293,569 

Fruit and vegetables 

27.452 

31.712 

59.084 

Crude materials (inedible) 




except fuels . 

50.263 

54.612 

95,826 

Wood, lumber and cork . 
Mineral fuels, , lubricants. 

21.519 

27.785 

49,830 

etc. 

149.254 

162,829 

199.479 

Petroleum and products. 
Chemicals and chemical . 

144.351 

159,184 

196,207 

products 

57.294 

77,642 

' 97,216 

Manufactured fertilizers . 

22,618 

. 41.847 

52,538 

Basic manufactures 

136,491 

185,190 

281,386 

Textile yarn, fabrics, etc. . 

37.793 

58:314 

62,828 

Iron and steel 

60,887 

76,986 

136.331 

Machinery and transport 




equipment 

224,586 

306,900 

456,225 

Non-electrical machinery 

150,223 

199.520 

258,428 

Transport equipment 

67,254 

46,422 

182,113 


Exports 

1972 

1973 

:I 974 

Food and live animals . 
Fish and fish prepara- 

603,327 

912,742 , 

1.994,318 

tions 

Sugar and sugar pro- 

25,675 

34.270 

49,008 

diicts . 

Tobacco and tobacco 

564,635 

858,609 

I.917.349 

products 

Crude materials (in- 

36,845 

51,365 

59,419 

edible) except fuels . 
Metalliferous ores and 

114,652 

152,996 

141,878 

metal scrap . 

Nickel and cobalt sul- 

114.502 

152.831 

141,591 

phide . 

75,361 

92,885 

90,059 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(million pesos) 



19 

72 

1973 

1974 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Belgium • . . . ■ . . 

6.6 

4-5 

11.8 

6.9 

31.6 

2.5 

Bulgaria ..... 

31.2 

24.0 

26.3 

49-7 

■47.0 

71.8 

Canada ..... 

18.5 

10.9 

30.5 

15-7 

85:0 

, 8r.o 

Czechoslovakia .... 

30.1 

38.6 

30.4 

40*3 

38.2 

70.3 

German Democratic Republic 

36.0 

38.2 

38.7 

46.4 

45,7 

103.0 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

23-3 

3-2 

49.1 

3-8 

88.2 

4-9 

Italy ...... 

12.0 

13-6 

18.8 

19-3 

47.6 

23-9 

Japan 

45-3 

138.0 

89.5 

170.8 

166.8 

378.2 

Netherlands - . • . 

6.1 

51 

20,2 

6.3 

38 ;i 

7-7 ‘ 

Spain . . . 

15-5 

40.1 

37-2 

44-5 

57-6 

150.0 

U.S.S.R. . . 

714.4 

224.1 

775-9 

476.5 

1,045.8 

811.3 

United Kingdom . 

42.7 

12.4 

51-5 

30.0 

104. I 

44-3 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 




1972 

1973 

1974 

Passengers .... 

Passenger-kilometres 

Freight carried 

Freight ton-kilometres 

'ooo 

million 

'ooo metric tons 
million 

10 , 399-3 

946.0 

9,569-1 

1,503-7 

10,052 , 7 
609.5 
10,016.5 
1,617.2 

10.214 . 7 
634.8 

10.866.8 

1,654-4 
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INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING CIVIL AVIATION - 

(freight traffic in 'ooo metric tons) (million) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1973 

1974' 

■ 1975 

Goods loaded 

Goods unloaded 

5.407 

12,077 

5.673 

13.072 

5.943 

13.302 

Kilometres flown 

Passengers carried (’000) . 

Passenger-kilometres 

Freight ton-kilometres 

8 

805 ■ 

535 

12.4 

j ^ 

7.8 

689 

528 






1 ^ 0-3 


Sources: Antiario Esiadisiico de Cuba, 1974; and UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 

{1975-76) 



Pupils 

Teachers 

Primary education . 

1.925,700 

78,451 

Secondary education 

613,800 

37,577 

University education 

76,900 

5,725 

Adult education 

443,000 

26,668 

Special education 

12.000 

2,392 


Source (unless otherwise specified); Junta Central de Planificaci6n, La Habana, Cuba. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Following the assumption of power of the Castro 
regime on January ist, 1959, the Constitution was sus- 
pended and a Fundamental Law of the Republic was 
instituted with effect from February 7th, 1959. In Februar}' 
1976 Cuba’s first socialist Constitution came into force 
after being submitted to the First Congress of the Com- 
munist Party in December 1975 and to popular referendum 
in February 1976. 

POLITICAL, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 

The Republic of Cuba is a socialist state in which aU 
power belongs to the working people. The Communist 
Party of Cuba is the leading force of society and the 
state. The socialist state carries out the wUl of the working 
people and guarantees work, medical care, education, food, 
clothing and housing. The Republic of Cuba is part of the 
world socialist community. It bases its relations with the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and with other socialist 
countries on socialist internationalism, friendship, co- 
operation and mutual assistance. It hopes to establish 
one large community of nations within Latin America 
and the Caribbean.' 

The State organizes and directs the economic life of the 
nation in accordance with a centred social and economic 
development plan. Foreign trade is the exclusive function 
of the State. The State recognizes the right of small 
farmers to O'wn their lands and other means of production 
thaX land. The State guarantees the right 
of citizens, to ownership of personal property in the form 
of earnings, savings, place of residence and other posses- 
sions and objects which serve to satisfy their material and 
cultural needs. The State also guarantees the right of 
inheritance. 

Cuban citizenship is acquired by birth or through 
naturalization. 


The State protects the family, motherhood and matri- 
mony. 

The State directs and encourages all aspects of education, 
culture and science. . . 

All citizens have equal rights and are subject to equal 
duties. 

The State guarantees the right to medical care, educa- 
tion, freedom of speech and press, assembly, demonstra- 
tion, association and privacy. In the socialist society work 
is the right and duty, and a source of pride for every 
citizen. 

GOVERNMENT 
National Assembly of People’s Power 

The National Assembly of People’s Power is the supreme 
organ of the State and is the only organ wth constituent 
and legislative authority. It is composed of depu'ties 
over the age of eighteen elected by the Municipal Assem- 
blies of People's Power, for a period of -five years. All 
Cuban citizens over the age of sixteen, except those 
who are mentally incapacitated or who have committed a 
crime, are eligible to vote. The National Assembly of 
People’s Power holds two or dina ry sessions a year and a 
special session when requested by one third of the deputies 
or by the Council of State. More than half the total number 
of deputies must be present for a session to be held. 

All decisions made by the Assembly, except those 
relating to constitutional reforms, are adopted by a 
simple majority of votes. The deputies may be recalled by 
their electors at any time. 

The National Assembly of People’s Power has the 
following functions: 

to reform the constitution; 
to approve, modify and annul laws; 
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to supervise all organs of the State and government; 
to decide on the constitutionality of laws and decrees; 
to revoke decree-laws issued by the Council of State; 
to discuss and approve economic and social develop- 
ment plans, the state budget, monetary and credit 
systems; 

to approve the general outlines of foreign and domestic 
policy, to ratify and annul international treaties, 
to declare war and approve peace treaties; 
to approve the administrative division of the country; 
to elect the President, First Vice-President, the 
Vice-Presidents and other members of the Council of 
State; 

to elect the President, Vice-President and Secretary 
of the National Assembly; 

to appoint the members of the Council of Ministers on 
the proposal of the President of the Council of State; 
to elect the President, Vice-President and other 
judges of the People’s Supreme Court; 
to elect the attorney-general and the deputy attorney- 
generals; 

to grant amnesty; 
to call referendums; 

The President of the National Assembly presides over 
sessions of the Assembly, calls ordinary sessions, pro- 
poses the draft agenda, signs the Official Gazette, org- 
anizes the work of the commissions appointed by the 
Assembly and attends the meetings of the Council of State. 

Council of State 

The Council of State is elected from the members 
of the National Assembly and represents that Assembly 
in the period between sessions. It comprises, a President, 
one First Vice-President, five Vice-Presidents, one Secre- 
tary and twenty-three other members. Its mandate ends 
when a new Assembly meets. All decisions are adopted by 
a simple majority of votes. It is accountable for its actions 
to the National Assembly. 

The Council of State has the following functions: 
to call special sessions of the National Assembly; 
to set the date for the elections of a new Assembly; 
to issue decree-laws in the period between the sessions 
of the National Assembly; 

to decree mobilization in the event of war and to 
approve peace treaties when the Assembly is in recess; 
to issue instructions to the courts and the Office of 
the Attorney General of the Republic; 
to appoint and remove ambassadors of Cuba abroad on 
the proposal of its President, to grant or refuse 
recognition to diplomatic representatives of other 
countries to Cuba; 

to suspend those provisions of the Council of Ministers 
that are not in accordance with the Constitution; - 
to revoke the resolutions of the Executive Committee 

i • of the local organs of People’s Power which are 
contrary - to the Constitution or laws and decrees 
formulated by other higher organs.., •: 

The President of the Council of State is .'Head of State 
and Head of Government and for all purposes the Council 
of State is the highest representative of the Cuban state. 

Head of State 

The President of the. Council of State is the Head of 
State and the Head of Government, and has the following 
powers: • 

to represent the State and Government and conduct 

general policy; . , 

to call and preside over the sessions of the Council 

of State and the Council of Ministers; 

to supervise the ministries and other administrative 

bodies; 
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to propose the members of the Council of Ministers to 
the National Assembly of People’s Power; 
to receive the credentials of the heads of foreign 
diplomatic missions; - . . 

to sign the decree-laws and other resolutions of the 
Council of State; 

to assume coihmand ot the Revolutionary Armed 
Forces. 

In the case of absence, illness or death of the Presi- 
dent of the Council of State, the First Vice-President 
assumes the President’s duties. 

The Council of Ministers 

The Council of Ministers is the highest-ranking executive 
and administrative organ. It is composed of the Head of 
State and Government, as its President, the First Vice- 
President, the Vice-Presidents, the Ministers and the 
President of the Central Planning Board. Its Executive 
Committee is composed of the President, the First Vice- 
President and the Vice-Presidents of the Council of 
Ministers. 

The Council of Ministers has the following powers: 
to conduct political, economic, cultural, scientific, 
social and defence policy as outlined by the National 
Assembly; 

to-approve-international treaties; 

to propose projects for the general development plan 

and if they are approved by the National Assembly, 

to supervise their implementation; 

to conduct foreign policy and trade; 

to draw up bills and submit them to the National 

. Assembly; 

to draw up the draft state budget; 
to conduct general administration, implement laws, 
issue decrees and supervise defence and national 
security. 

The Council of Ministers is accountable to the National 
Assembly of People’s Power. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The country is divided into fourteen provinces and 169 
municipalities. The provinces are: Pinar del Rfo, Habana, 
Ciudad de la Habana, Matanzas, Villa Clara, Cienfuegos, 
Sancti Spiritus, Ciego de Avila, Camagiiey, Las Tunas, 
Holguin, Granma, Santiago de Cuba and Guahtdnamo. 

Voting for delegates to the ' municipal assemblies is 
direct, secret and voluntary. All citizens over sixteen 
years of age are eligible to vote. The number of delegates to 
each assembly is proportionate to the number of people 
living in that area. A delegate must obtain more than 
half the number of votes cast in the constituency, in order 
to be elected. The Municipal Aissemblies are elected for a 
period of two and a half years and are headed by Executive 
Committees elected from the members, of the Municipal 
Assemblies. The members, of the Executive Committees 
will form five Regional Assemblies and the members 
of the Regional Assemblies will in turn form Provincial 
Assemblies also headed by an Executive Committee. 
Membership of regional and provincial executive com- 
mittees is proposed by a commission of Communist 
members and youth and trade' union representatives. The 
President and Secretary of each of the regional and the 
provincial assemblies are the only full-time membere, the 
other delegates carrying out their functions in addition to 
their normal employrhent. 

The regular and extraordinary . sessions of the local . 
Assemblies of People’s Power are public. More than hai 
the total number of members must be present in order 10 
agreements made' to be valid. Agreements are adopted oy 
simple majority. 
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JUDICIARY 

Judicial power is exercised by the People’s Supreme 
Court and all other competent tribunals and courts. 
The People’s Supreme Court is the supreme judicial 
authority and is accountable only to the National Assembly 
of People’s Power. It can propose laws and issue regulations 
through its Council of Government. Judges are independent 
but the courts must inform the electorate of its activities 


The Constitution, The Government 

at least once a year. Every accused person, has the right 
to a defence and can be tried only by a tribunal. 

. The OflSce of the Attorney-General is subordinate only 
to the National Assembly and The Council of State and 
is responsible for ensuring that the law is properly obeyed. 


The Constitution may be modified only by a two-thirds 
majority vote in the National Assembly of People’s Power. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Head of State: Dr. Fidel Castro Ruz. 


President: Dr. Fidel Castro Ruz. 

First Vice-President: Gen. RaiIl Castro Ruz. 

Vice-Presidents: 

Juan Almeida Bosque. 

Ramiro Valdes Men6ndez. 

Guillermo GarcIa FrIas. 

BLAS ROCA CALDERfO. 

Dr. Carlos Rafael RodrIguez RodrIguez. 
Secretary; Celia SAnchez Manduley. 

Members: 

Pedro Miret Prieto. 

Dr. OSVALDO DORTICdS Torrado. 

Dr. Armando Hart DAvalos. 

Gen. Sergio del Valle Jimenez. 

Dr. Jost Ramc5n Machado Ventura. 
Arnaldo MiliAn Castro. 


COUNCIL OF STATE 

{February 1978) 

Diocl^s Torr'alba GonzAlez. 

" Belarmino Castilla Mas. 

Flavio Bravo Pardo. 

Joel Domenech BenItez. 

Luis Orlando DomInguez Muniz. 
Roberto Veiga Men^ndez. 

Jorge Lezcano Perez. 

ViLMA Espin Guilloys. 

Jose RamIrez Cruz, 

Hayd6e SantamarIa Cuadrado. 
OsMANY Cienfuegos GorriarAn. 
Dr. Raul Roa GarcIa. 

Severo Aguirre del Cristo. 
Reinaldo Castro Yedra. 

Marta Depr^s .A.rozarena. 

Gen. Sen^n Casas Regueiro. 

Gen. Abelardo Colom^ Ibarra. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

{February 1978) 


President: Dr. Fidel Castro Ruz.* 

First Vice-President: Gen. RatJl Castro Ruz.* 
Vice-Presidents; 

Dr. OsvALDO DoRTicds Torrado.* 

Dr. Carlos Rafael RodrIguez RodrIguez.* 

Ramiro Valdes Men^ndez. 

Guillermo GarcIa FrIas.* 

Joel Domenech BenItez.* 

Flavio Bravo Pardo.* 

Diocl^s Torralba GonzAlez.* 

Belarmino Castilla Mas.* 

Secretary: Osman y Cienfuegos GorriarAn.* 

Minister of Agriculture: Rafael Francia Mestre. 
Minister of Foreign Trade: Marcelo FernAndez Font. 
Minister of Internal Trade: Serafin FernAndez Rod- 
RfGUEZ. 

Minister of Communications: Pedro Guelmes GonzAlez. 
Minister of Construction: Jos6 L6pez Moreno. 

Minister of Culture : Dr. Armando Hart DAvalos. 
Minister of Education: Jos£Ram6n FernAndez Alvarez. 
Minister of Higher Education: Gen. Fernando Vecino 
Alegret. 

Minister of the Revolutionary Armed Forces: Gen. Raijl 
Castro Ruz. 

Minister of the Food Industry: Dr. JosE A. Naranjo 
Morales. 

Minister of the Sugar Industry: Ing. Marcos Lage Coello. 
Minister of Electricity Industry: Ing. Jos6 L, BeltrAn 
HernAndez. 


Minister of Light Industry: Nora Fr6meta Silva. 

Minister of the Construction Materials Industry: Jos6 
Valle Roque. 

Minister of the Fishing Industry: AnIbal Velaz SuArez. 
Minister of the Iron and Steel and Metallurgical Industries: 

Lister RodrIguez PArez. 

Minister of the Chemical Industry: Antonio Esquivel 
Yedra. 

Minister of the Interior: Gen. Sergio del Valle Jimenez. 
Minister of Justice: Dr. Armando Torres Santrayll. 
Minister of Mines and Geology: Manuel CAspedes Fer- 
nAndez. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Isidoro Malmierca Peoli. 
Minister of Public Health: Dr. JosA A. GutiArrez MuRiz. 
Minister of Transport: Antonio E. Luss6n Battle. 
Minister, President Central Planning Board: Humberto 
Mrez GonzAlez. 

Minister, State Committee for Technical and Material 
Supplies: Irma SAnchez ValdAs. 

Minister, State Committee for Science and Technology: Dr. 

ZoiLo Marinello Vidaurreta. 

Minister, State Committee for Economic Co-operation: 

HActor RodrIguez Llompart. 

Minister State Committee for Construction: Levi Farah 
Balmaseda. 

Minister, State Committee for Statistics: Fidel VascO 
GonzAlez. 

Minister, State Committee for Finance: Francisco GarcIa 
Valls. 
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Minister, State Committee for Standardization: Ram(Sn 
Darias Rod£s. 

Minister, State Committee for Prices: Santiago Riera 
HernAndez. • ■ ■ • 


Minister, State Committee for Labour and Social Security; 

Oscar FernAndez Padilla. 

Minister, President of the Banco Nacional de Cuba; RaiIl 


Leon Torras. 
* Member of the Executive Committee. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF PEOPLE’S POWER 


The National Assembly was constituted on December Vice-President: Dr. Raul Roa GarcIa. 
2nd, 1976. It consists of 481 deputies. Secretary: Jos± Aranaburo GarcIa. 

President: Blas Roca CalderIo. 


POLITICAL PARTY 


Partido Comunista: Havana; f. 1961 by Organizaciones 
Revolucionarias Integradas (ORI) from the fusion of 
the Partido Socialista Popular (Communist), Fidel 
Castro’s Movimiento 26 de ' Julio and Direetprio 
Revolucionario 13 de Marzo, became the Partido 
Unido de la Revolucidn Socialista (PURS) in 1962 and 
in 1965 was renamed as the Communist Party of Cuba; 
112-member Central Committee, Political Bureau, 
Secretariat and 5 Commissions; 202,807 menis. and 
candidates in September 1975. 

Political Bureau: mems. Fidel Castro Ruz, Ra6l Castro 
R uz, OsvALDO DoRTicds Torrado, Juan Almeida 


Bosque, Ramiro ValdHs Men^ndez, Armando Hart 
DAvalos, Guillermo Gar'cIa FrIas, Sergio del Valle 
J iMfiNEz, Blas Roca CalderIo, Jos6 Ram(5n Machado 
Ventura, Carlos Rafael RodrIguez RodrIguez, 
Pedro Miret Prieto, Arnaldo MiliAn Castro. 

Secretariat: Fidel Castro Ruz! (First Sec.), Raul Castro 
Ruz, Blas Roca CalderIo, Carlos Rafael Rod- 
RfGUEz RodrIguez, Antonio P£rez Herrera, 
IsiDORO Malmierca Peoli, Jorge Risquet Valdes, 
Pedro Miret Prieto, RaiIl GarcIa PelAez, Jost 
Ram(3n Machado Ventura, Amaldo MiliAn Castro. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO CUBA 

(Havana unless othenvise stated) 


Albania: Calle 13, No. 851 esq. a 4, Vedado; Charge 
d'affaires: Faslli Cuka. 

Algeria: Calle 13, No. 760 esq. a 2, Vedado; Charge 
d'affaires: Mohamed Seghir Lakrouf. 

Argentina: Calle E, No. 261, Vedado; Ambassador: 
Francisco M. Molina Salas. 

Austria: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Bahamas: c/o Permanent Mission to the UN,' New York, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 

Barbados: New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Belgium: Avda. 5, No. 2206, Miramar, Marianao; Ambassa- 
dor: Victor E. Allard. 

Bulgaria: Calle B, No. 252 esq. a ii, Vedado; Ambassador: 
Boncho Penchev Mitev (also accred. to Panama). 

Cambodia: Calle 36, No. 504, Miramar, Marianao; Ambas- 
sador: Hor Nam Hong. 

Canada: Calle 30, No. 518, Marianao; Ambassador : Gary 
Richard Harman. 

China, People’s Republic: Calle 13. No. 551 entre C y D, 
Vedado; Ambassador : Li Shan-yi. 

Colombia: 5a Avda., No. 4407; Miramar; Ambassador: 
Clara Nieto de Ponce de Lec5n. 

Congo: Avda. 5, No.. 1003, Marianao; Ambassador: ^vxAi, 
Balla. 

Czechoslovakia: Avda. Kohly, No. 259, Nuevo Vedado; 
Ambassador: Michal Chudik. 

Denmark: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Egypt: Avda. 5, No. 1801, Marianao; Ambassador: Mah- 
moud Moustafa el Kouny. 

Finland: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

France: Calle 15, No. 607, Vedado; Ambassador: Dimitri 
DE Favitski. 


Gabon: 3a Avda., No. 2403, Miramar, Marianao; Chargi 
d'affaires: Okouma Hubert. 

German Democratic Republic; Calle 13, No. 652, Vedado; 
Ambassador: Heinz Danger. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Calle 28, No. 313 entre say 
5a, Miramar; Ambassador: Dr. Wolfram Hucke. 

Ghana: New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Greece: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Guinea; Calle 20, No. 504,*Marianao; Ambassador: Raoul 
CoNDfi (also accred. to Costa Rica). 

Guyana: Calle 18, No. 506, Miramar, Marianao; Ambas- 
sador: Frank Campbell. 

Hungary: Calle G, No. 452, Vedado; Ambassador: Jeno 
Jakus. 

Iceland: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. . 

India: Calle 21, No. 202, Vedado; Ambassador: Barun 
Kumar Basu. 

Indonesia: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Iraq: Calle 30, No. 511, Miramar, Marianao; Ambassador. 
Anwar Sabri Abdul Razzak. 

Italy: Paseo No. 606 (altos), Vedado; Ambassador: Carlo 
Albertario. 

Jamaica: Calle 24, No. 108, Miramar, Marianao: Charge 
d'affaires: Ludlow L. Stimpson. 

Japan: Calle 17, No. 552, Vedado; Ambassador: Takumi 
Hosaki. ' - • . 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Calle 17. No. 

, Vedado; Ambassador : Li In Chung. 

Laos: Calle 36-A, No. 505, Miramar; Ambassador: Phelv 
■ Khounlaleuk. 

Lebanon: Calle 174, No. 1707, Marianao; Chargi d'affaires. 
Dr. Michel Salameh. 
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Liberia: c/o Permanent Mission, to the UN, Ne York, - 
N.Y., U.S.A. 

Libya: Calle 8, No. 309, Miramar; Ambassador: Ali 
Sunni Muntasser. 

Mexico: Calle 12, No. 518, Miramar; Ambassador: Ernesto 
Madero Vazquez. 

Mongolia: Calle 66, No. 505, Marianao; Avibassador: 
Jorlogiin Damdin. 

Morocco: Malecon esq. a J, Vedado; Ambassador : Khalil 
Mohamed Salem Khalil. 

Netherlands: Calle 2, No. 411, Vedado; Ambassador: 
J. B. S. Lankamp. 

Nigeria: 5a Avda., No. 7408, Miramar; Ambassador: A. I. 
Atta. 

Norway: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Pakistan: Havana; Ambassador: , Mx!UA.t,mKD Anwar 
Afridi. 

Panama: Calle 26, No. 109, Miramar, Marianao; Ambas- 
sador: Lie. Edissa Munoz Espinosa. 

Peru: Calle 72 y Avda. 5, Marianao; Ambassador-.^G^RTOO 
DE Habich y Palacio. 

Poland: Avda. 5, No. 4405, Marianao; Ambassador: 
Ryszard Majchrzak. 

Portugal: Avda., 5a, No. 6604, Miramar; Charge d'a 6 aires: 

■ Dr. Manuel MarIa Luna da Costa Leao. 

Romania: Calle 21, -No. 307, Vedado; Ambassador: Necu- 
LAiu Moraru. 

Sierra Leone: Calle 36, No. 716, Miramar; Ambassador: 
Alimamy Yamba' Korneh. 

Somalia: Calle 4, No. 101, Miramar, Marianao; Ambas- 
sador: Yusuf Hassan Ihrahim. 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion 

Spain: Oficios No. 420; Ambassador: Enrique SuArez de 
PUGA. 

Sri Lanka: Ottawa, Canada. 

Sweden: Avda. 31, No. 1411, Miramar, Marianao; Ambas- 
sador: Nader Nader. 

Switzerland: Avda. 5. No. 2005, Marianao; Ambassador: 
Etienne Serra. 

Syria: Avda. 5, No. 7804, Marianao; Ambassador: Hicham 
Hallaj. 

Tanzania: New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Thailand: Ottawa, Canada. 

Trinidad and Tobago: c/o Permanent Mission to the UN, 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Turkey: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

U.S.S.R.: Calle 13, No. 651, Vedado; Ambassador : Nikita 
P. Tolubeev. 

United Kingdom: Edificio Bolivar, 9, Capdevila No. loi; 

Ambassador: John Edward Jackson, c.m.g. 

U.S.A.: "Interests section" in the Embassy of Switzerland; 
Counsellor : Lyle F. Lane. 

Vatican: Calle 12, No. 514, Marianao 13 (Apostolic Inter- 
nunciature); Apostolic Nuncio: Mgr. Mario Taglia- 

FERRl. 

Venezuela: Avda. 5a, No. 7802, Miramar, Marianao; 

Ambassador : Adolfo Raijl Taylhardat. 

Viet-Nam: Avda.' 5a. No, 1802, Miramar; Ambassador : Ha 
Van Lau. 

Yemen, People’s Democratic Republic: Avda. 5, No. 1808, 
Marianao; Ambassador : Mohamed Saad Ali. 
Yugoslavia: Calle 42, No. 115, Marianao; Ambassador: 
AlIJA VEJZAGfC. 

Zambia: Ambassador: Luntumbwe M. WA-MAFUAtA. 


Cuba also has diplomatic relations with Afghanistan, Angola, Australia, Bangladesh, Benin, Botswana, Burma, Burundi, 
Cameroon, Cape Verde, Chad, Costa Rica, Cyiirus, Guinea-Bissau, Luxembourg, Madagascar, Malaysia, Mali, Malta, Mauri- 
tania, Mauritius, Mozambique, Nepal, the Philippines, Senegal, Uganda and Upper Volta. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Justice in Cuba is administered through an independent 
power called the Judicial Power, in which the People’s 
Supreme Court acts as the ultimate legal body in the 
nation. 

SUPREME COURT 

The Supreme Court comprises four Courts of Justice and 
a Governing Council which is composed of the President 
of the Supreme Court, the Presidents of the four Courts of 
Justice and the Attorney-General. 

President: Enrique Hart RamIrez. 

Criminal Court: 

President: Jos6 GarcIa Alvarez. 

Three other judges. 


Civil and Administrative Court: 

President: Fernando Alvarez TabIo. 

Three other judges. 

Court tor State Security: 

President: Jos6 Raul Amaro Salup. 

Three other judges. 

Military Court: 

President; Hector Canciano Labori. 

Three other judges. 

Attorney-General: Dr. Santiago Cuba FernAndez. 


RELIGION 


There is no established Church, and all religions are 
permitted, though Roman Catholicism predominates. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Metropolitan Sees: 

San Cristobal de la Habana; Mgr. Francesco R. Oves 
FernAndez, Calle Habana 152, Apdo. 594. 

Santiago de Cuba: Mgr. Pedro AIeukice Estiu, 
Sanchez Hechevarria 607, Apdo. 26. 


PROTESTANT CHURCH 

Convencidn Bautista de Cuba Oriental: Apdo. 27, Cristo, 
Oriente; f. 1905; 6,565 mems.; Gen. Missionary Dr. 
Oscar RodrIguez; Pres. Rev. Augusto Abella; 
Sec. Rev. Mario Casanella; publ. El Mensajero 
(monthly). 

Consejo de Iglesias Evangdiicas {Council of Evangelical 
Churches): .Neptnno 629, Havana; Sec. Rev. Oscar 
RodrIguez. 
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The Press 


THE 

DAILIES 

Havana 

Granma: Avda. General Suarez y Calle Territorial, Plaza 
de la Revolucidn Jose' Marti, Apdo. 6260; f. 1965 to 
replace Hoy and Revohtcion; official Communist Party 
organ; morning and weekly editions; also weekly 
editions in Spanish, English and French; Editor Jorge 
Enrique Mendoza; circ. 550,000. 

Juventud Rebelde: Prado y Teniente Rey; f. 1965; organ 
of the Young Communist League; evening; Editor 
Jorge Lopez; circ. 200,000. 

Camaguey 

Adelanie: Goyo Benitez 19; f. 1959; morning; Dir. Arman- 
do Boudet; circ. 25,000. 

GuantAnamo 

Venceremos: Cuartel 715; f. 1962; Dir. Alfonso SAnchez; 
circ. 7,000. 

HOLGUfN 

Ahora: Frexes y Rastro; f. 1962; Dir. Luis Battle; circ. 

10.000. 

Matanzas 

Gir6n: San Juan de Dios 3; f. i960; Dir. FAlix Ponce; 
circ. 16,000. 

Vanguardia: Placido 4; f. 1962; Dir. Angel Alvarez; circ. 

25.000. 

PiNAR DEL Rio 

Guerrillero: Coldn esq. Delicias y Adela Azciiy; f. 1969; 
Dir. Ronal SuArez; circ. 25,000. 

Santiago de Cuba 

Sierra Maesira: Santa Lucia 356; f. 1959; Dir. Pedro 
Rioseco; circ. 60,000. 

PERIODICALS 

Havana 

ANAP: Lfnea 351, Vedado; f. ig6i; monthly; information 
for small farmers; Dir. Ricardo Machado; circ. 

90.000. 

Bohemia: Avda. de Independencia y San Pedro; f. 1908; 

general; weekly; Dir. Angel Guerra; circ. 257,000. 

El Caiman Barbudo: Paseo 613. Vedado; f. 1966; cultural 
monthly; Dir. Francisco Noa; circ. 30,000. 
Campesino: Linea 359, Vedado; f. 1967; agriculture; 
monthly; Dir. Ricardo Machado; circ. 63,000. 

Casa de las Am6ricas: Tercera y O., Vedado; f. i960; 
literary; monthly; Dir.' Roberto FernAndez Rota- 
mar; circ. 18,000. 

Con la Guardia en Alto: Avda. Salvador Allende 601; f. 
1961; for mems. of the Committees for the Defence of 
the Revolution; monthly; Dir. Aurelio Alvarez; 
circ. 60,000. 

Constructores: O’Reilly 251; f. 1968; monthly; Dir.' 
Israel Catillo; circ. 30,000. 

Cuba Internacional: Reina 352; f. 1959; political; in 
Spanish and Russian; monthly; Dir. Raul FernAndez; 
circ. 24,000. 

Cubatabaco: Amargura 103; f. 1972; tobacco industry; 
quarterly; circ. 15,000. 

El Deporte-Derecho del Pueblo: Via Blanca y Boyeros; 
f. 1964; sport; monthly; Dir. Francisco Mastracuse; 
circ. 15.000. 


PRESS , 

Forestall Virtudes 680; f. 1970; forestry; monthly; Dir. 
Jos6 Solis; circ. 12,000. 

Jaque Mate: Via Blanca y Boyeros; f. 1964; sport; 
monthly; Dir. jEsds RodrIguez; circ. 10,500. 

Juventud Ticnlca: O’Reilly 251; f. 1965; scientific- 
technical; monthly; circ. 40,000. 

L.P.V.: Via Blanca y Soyerds; I. 1961; sport; weekly; 

Dir. Josk L. Salmeron; circ. 15,000. 

Magacln: O’Reilly 316; f. 1975; commerce; monthly; Dir. 
Mirta MuSiz; circ. 40,000. 

Mar y Pesca: San Ignacio 303; f. 1965; fishing; monthly; 

Dir. FabiAn Delgado; circ. 50,000. 

El Mllltante Comunista: Calle 11, No. 160,'Vedado; f. 1967; 
Communist Party publication; monthly; Dir. Jorge L. 
Canela; circ. 180,000. 

Moncada: Belascoafn esq. Zanja; f. 1966; monthly; Dir. 

Jesus HernAndez; circ. 40,000. 

Mujeres: Galiano 264; f. 1961; women’s magazine; 

monthly; Dir. Carolina Aguilar; circ. 263,000. 
Palante: Calle 21; No. 954, esq. 8 y 10, Vedado; f. 1961; 
humorous; weekly; Dir. Francisco Blanco; circ. 

150.000. 

Pionero: Calle 17,. No. 354; f. 1961; children’s magazine; 

weekly; Dir. Ricardo GarcIa; circ. 160,000. 

Proa y Puerto: San Pedro y Obrapia; f. 1971; monthly; 

Dir. SerafIn Marrero; circ. 10,000. 

Revoluclfin y Cultura: O'Reilly 4; f. 1972: cultural; 

monthly; Dir. Noel Navarro; circ. 15,000. 

RIL: Empedrado 302; f. 1972; technical; bi-monthly; circ. 

20.000. 

Romances: Ermita 107; f. 1936; women’s magazine, 
monthly; Dir. Teresa DIaz; circ. 70,000. 

Los Trabajadores: San Carlos y Penalver; f. 197°: for the 
labour movement; weekly; Dir. Jaime Gravalosa; 
circ. 100,000. 

Vehiculos y Mecdnlca: Calle 102 y Avda. 63, Marianao; 
f. 1972; engineering and mechanics; monthly; Dir. 
Omar Borges; circ. 10,000. 

Verde Olivo: Rancho Boyeros y San Pedro; f. i 959 : orpo 
of the Revolutionary Armed Forces; weekly; JJir. 
Major Eduardo Yaselas; circ. 100,000. 

PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 

Uni6n de Perlodistas de Cuba: Calle 23, No. 452. esq- a h 
Havana; f. 1963; Pres. Ernesto Vera Mendez. 

Uni6n de Escritores y Artistas de Cuba: (Umon 0 / 

Writers and Artists): Calle 17 y H Vedado, Havana, 

Pres. NicolAs Guillen; Vice-Pres. Andel Augier. 
publ. Gaceta (fortnightly), XJnidn. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Prensa Latina (Agenda Informativa Latinoamericani, 
S.A.) : Calle 23, No. 201, Vedado, Havana; f- 
Dir. Gustavo RobreSo. 

Foreign Bureaux „ 

Agence France-Presse (AFP) : Calle O, No. 202, Esq. i3> 5 < 

Vedado, Havana; Bureau Chief Michel Porcheron. 

Allgemeiner Deutscher Nachrichtendienst (ADN) 

Democraiic Republic): Edif. Foesa, Apt. 27A, Bava . 
Bureau Chief Matthias Herold. 

Bulgarian Telegraph Agency (BTA): Apdo. 22E, Havana, 
Chief Todor Stovanov. . ,. 

Ceskoslovenska tiskdvd kancelar (CTK) [Czechoslovakia]. 
Edificio Foesa 3A, A^edado, Havana. 
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EFE [Spain): Calle 19, No. 57 entre M/N, Apdo. 5, Vedado, 
Havana; Bureau Chief Federico Villagran Bustillo. 

Novosti Press Agency (A.P.N.) [U.S.S.R.): Calle 9, Vedado. 
Havana; Correspondent Ivan G. Petushkov. 


Reuters [U.K.): Edificio Altamira, Calle o. No. 58, Apdo. 
116, Vedado, Havana. 

Tass also has a bureau in Havana. 


PUBLISHERS 


Havana 

Casa de las Americas; Calle G y Avda. 3, Vedado; f. i960; 
Latin American literature; Dir. Havd£e SantamarIa 
Cuadrado. 

Consejo Nacional de Cultura: O’Reilly No. 126; art books, 
literary, periodicals, etc.; Pres. Eduardo Muzio. 

Ediciones C.O.R.: Revolutionary Orientation Commission 
of the Communist Party; speeches and documentation. 

Ediciones Revolucionarias: Plaza Civica; f. 1965; art and 
cultural. 

Ediciones Uneac: Calle 17, No. 351, Vedado; Cuban 
literature. 


Ediciones Uni6n: Calle 17 y H, Vedado; literary. 

Ediiora del Conselo Nacional de Universidades; Bemaza 
No. 5, Havana. 

Editora del Ministerio de Educacidn: Ciudad Libertad, 
Marianao. 

Ediiora Cientifica: Academia de Ciencias de Cuba, Havana. 

Editorial Nacional de Cuba: San Rafael 467, Havana. 

Ministerio de Cultura: Belascoam 864, esq. a Desagiie, 
Apdo. 210; f. 1967; publishes works of all types; exports 
and imports publications; formerly Institute Cubano 
del Libro; Dir. Rolando RodrIguez. , 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Ministerio de Comunicaciones: Plaza de la Revolucidn 
"Jose Marti", Havana; Dir. of Radiocommunications 
Ing. Salvador GuTiiRREZ MartInez. 

Insfiiuto Cubano de Radio y Televisidn: Edif. Radiocentro, 
Calle 23 L y Vedado, Havana 4; f. 1962; Pres. Nivaldo 
Herrera SardiRas. 

RADIO 

Radio Habana Cuba: Apdo. 7026, Havana; f. 1961; short- 
wave station; broadcasts in Creole, English, French 
and Spanish; Foreign Dir. Alfredo VifJAS. 


In 1977 there were 5 national radio stations with 54 
transmitters, 14 provincial stations with 27 transmitters 
and 37 local stations. 

In 1976 there were 2,100,000 radio receivers. 
TELEVISION 

Teievisidn Nacional: Edif. Radiocentro, Havana; operates 
2 national networks with 40 transmitters and one 
provincial network with 7 transmitters. 

In 1977 total number of television receivers was 
804,050. 


FINANCE 


Comiti Estatai de Finanzas: Cuba esq. a Obispo, Havana; 
f. 1976; charged wth the direction and control of the 
State’s financial policy, including preparation of the 
budget. 

BANKING 

AU banks were nationalized in October i960. 

Central Bank 

Banco Nacional de Cuba [National Bank of Cuba): Cuba 
No. 402 esq. Lamparilla, Havana; f. 1948, reorganized 


1961; cap. p.u. 200m. pesos (Dec. 1975); Chair. RaIIl 
Le6n Torras. 

The National Bank of Cuba is the sole bank of Cuba. 
There are 5 provincial oflSces, 54 regional offices and 200 
agencies throughout the country. 

INSURANCE 
State Organization 

Empresa de Seguros Internacionales de Cuba — Esicuba: 

Obispo No. 257, Apdo 736, Havana; f. 1963; Man. Dir. 
Andr£s GonzAlez Herrera. 


TRADE AND 

IMPORT-EXPORT BOARDS 
Havana 

Alimport [Empresa Cuhana Importadora de Alimentos): 
Infanta 16, Apdo. 7006; controls import of foodstuffs 
and liquors; Man. Dir. R. Espino. 

Autoimporf [Empresa Central de Abastecimiento y Venta de 
Equipos de Transports Ligero): Galiano 213, Havana; 
imports cars and light vehicles. 

Aviaimport [Empresa Cubana Importadora de Aviacidn): 
Calle 23, No. 74, Vedado; import of aircraft and 
components; Man. Dir. Eddy MartInez Vald6s. 

Caribex: Ensenada de Pote y Atards; export of seafood; 
Man. Dir. H. HernAndez RodrIguez. 


INDUSTRY 

Construimport [Empresa Cubana Importadora de Maquin- 
arias y Equipos de Construccidn) : Carretera de' Verona, 
Km. la, Capdevila; controls the import of construction 
machinery and equipment; Man. Dir. O. Cartelles 
FernAndez. 

Consumimport [Empresa Cubana Importadora de Articulos 
de Consumo General): CaUe 23, No. 55, Apdo. 6427, 
Havana; imports general consumer goods. 

Cubacaf6: Monserrate 261; controls import and export of 
coffee; Man. Dir. Julio C. Balmaseda. 

Cubacontrol: Calle-Z3 y P, Vedado, Apdo. 35; supervisory 
work on imports and exports for both Cuban and 
foreign enterprises; Man. Dir. Eddy Ramos L(3pez. 
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Cubaexport (Empresa Cubana Exporiadora de Alimentos y 
Productos Varies): Calle 23, No. 55, Vedado, .Apdo. 
6647; export of foodstuffs; Man. Dir. Tirso Lui.s 

JOANICOT. 

Cubahidraulica: Carretera Vieja de Guanabacoa y Ferro- 
carril, Apdo. 70; controls the import of hydraulic 
equipment; Man. Dir. A. Riambau MartInez. 

Cubameiales (Empresa Importadora de Meialcs): Infanta- 
No. 16, 4°, Vedado, Apdo. 6917; controls import of 
metals, oils, fuels and lubricants. 

Cubaniquel (Empresa Cubana Exporiadora de Minerales y 
Mctales): Calle 23, No. 55, Apdo. 6128; controls 
export of minerals; Mani Dir. Walter S.'Leo. 

Cubapesca (Empresa Importadora de Buqties y Equipos de 
Pesca): Avda. Ira, No. 2410, Miramar; controls import 
of ships and fishing equipment; Man. Dir, R. Alvarez 

a: ' ■ ' • ..'■■■■ 

Cubatabaco (Empresa Cubana del Tabaco): O’Reilly No. 
104, Apdo. 6557; f. 1962; controls production and 
export of leaf tobacco, cigars ' and ’ cigarettes; Man. 
(Export Division) Jaime MAs Manzanares!' 

Cubaiex (Empresa Cubana Importadora de Fibras, Tejidos, 
Cueros y stis Producios) : Calle 23, No. 55, Vedado, 
Apdo. 6528; controls import of fibres, textiles, hides 
and by-products. 

Cubazucar (Empresa Cubana Exporiadora de Aziicar y sus 
Derivados): Calle 23, No. 55, Apdo. 6647; f. 1962; 
controls export of sugar, molasses and alcohol; Man. 
Dir. Emiliano Lezcano Viqueira. ' “ 

Distribuidora Internacional de Peliculas (I.C.A.I.C.): Calle 
23, No. 1155, Apdoi 55, Vedado; enterprise for the 
export and import of films; Man. Dir. A. Guevara. 

Ecoprefil (Empresa de Correos, Prensa y Filatelia): Calle 
O’Reilly 524, Apdo. 1000, Havana; controls import 
arid export of postage stamps. ' ' ' ’ . 

Egrem: San Miguel No. 410, Apdo. 2217, Vedado; controls 
the import and export of records, tapes, printed music 
and musical instruments; Man. Dir. M. Montero 
Torres. 

Empresa de Comercio Exterior de Publicaciones:; Calle 
O’Reilly, No. 407, Havana; controls import and export 
of books and periodicals. '1 

Ensume (Empresa Cubana Importadora de Equipos 
Medicos): Animas esq. Marquds Gonzalez y Oquendo, 
Havana; imports medical equipment. 

Exporiadora del Caribe (Empresa Exporiadora de Pescados 
y Mariscos): Havana; exports seafood and sponges. 

FeCUimport (Empresa Cubana Importadora de Perro- 
carriles): Avda. Independencia, No. 713, Apdo. 450; 
imports railway equipment; Man. Dir. Porfirio 
Mederos. 

Ferrimport (Empresa Cubana Importadora de A rticulos de 
Ferreteria): Calle 23, No. 55, Apdo. 6258, Vedado; 
import of. ironware; Man. Dir. C. RodrIguez BeuItez. 

Imexin (Empresa Importadora y Exporiadora de Infra- 
estructura): sta. Avda. No. 1007, Marianao 13, Ha-yana; 
controls imports and exports of plant. , 

Maprinter (Empresa Cubana Importadora . de Materias 
Primas y Productos Intermedios): Infanta 16, Apdo. 

’ 6528; controls import of raw niaterials and' inter- 
mediate products. - 

MaqUimport (Empresa Cubana Importadora de Mctquin- 
drias y Equipos): Calle 23, No. 55, Vedado,' Apdo. 6062; 
controls import of machinery and equipment. , . ■ , 

Marport (Empresa Maritima Portuaria de Jmportacidn): 
Calle 21, • No. 2, - Havana; imports, ships , and port 
equipment. 


T rade and Industry, Transport 

MediCUba (Empresa Cubana , Importadora y Exporiadora 
de Productos Medicos): Calle 23, No. 201, Apdo. 6772- 
enterprise for the export and import of medical and 
pharmaceutical products; Man. Dir. Orlando Romero 

MriRIDA. 

Quimimpori (Empresa Cubana Importadora de Produclos 
Quimicos): Calle 23, No. 55, Vedado, Apdo. 6088; 
controls import of chemical products. 

Tecnoimport (Empresa Cubana Importadora de Productos 
Tecnicos): Infanta No.. 16, Apdo. 7024; imports 
technical products; Man. Dir. Jorge Quesada Her- 
nAndez. 

Tractoimport (Empresa Cubana Importadora de Maquin- 
arias y Equipos Agricolas): Avda. Rancho Boyeros y 
Calle 100, Apdo. 6301; f. i960 for the import of tractors 
and agricultural equipment; Man. Dir. Josri M. LdPEZ. 
Transimport (Empresa Cubana Importadora de Transporte): 
Calle 105 y Avda. 63, Marianao, Apdo. 6665; controls 
import of land vehicles and transportation equipment; 
Man. Dir. A. Vi.nagre Roca. 

Turimpex (Empresa Cubana Importadora y Exporiadora 
para cl Turismo): Calle 3ra., No. 3605, esq. 36A, 
Miramar, Havana; controls imports oi articles for 
hotel trade and e.xports of handicrafts. 

. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Cdmara de Comercio de la Republica de Cuba: Calle 21, No. 
661, Apdo. 370. Vedado. Havana; f. .1963; mems. 
include all Cuban foreign trade enterprises and the 
most important agricultural and industrial enterprises; 
Vice-Pres. Aldo RodrIguez , Camps; publ. Cuba 
Economic News (Spanish and English). 

AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

Asociacidn Nacional de Agricultores Pequefios— ANAP 

(National Association of Small Farmers): Calle i, 
No. 206; Vedado', Havana 4;- f.' 1961; 232.358 mems. 
(1976); Pres. Jose RamIrez Cruz; Vice-Pres. Leo- 
POLDO Ariza; Organizational Sec. Pablo MartInez 
Camilo. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Central de Trabajadores de Cuba— CTC (Workers' Central 
Union of Cuba): Palacio delos Trabajadores. Penalver 
y San Carlos, Havana; f. 1939: 2,065,000 mems.; 
affiliated to FSM and CPUSTAL; 23 national trade 
unions affiliated: Pres. Roberto Veiga; publ. Los 
trabajadores (ioitmghtly). 

All workers have the right to become members of a 
national trade union according to their industry, and that 
right is voluntary. 

The following industries have their o-wn' unions: Agn- 
culture. Arts and Entertainment, A-viation, Basic Indus^. 
Catering, Commerce, Communications, Construction, 
Educp.tion and Science, Fishing, Food, Health, DSm 
Industry, Lumber, Merchant Marine and Ports, Mining. 
Petrochemical, ' Printing, Public Adrriinistration, Revolu- 
tionary Armed Forces, Sugar, Tobacco, Transport. 

TRANSPORT 

The Ministry of Transport controls all public transport. 

RAILWAYS 

The total length of railways in.T977 was 14.729.5 
which 9,528 km. used by the sugar 'industry. The ® 

5,201.5 km; are public service railways operatea 
Ferrocarriles de Cuba.. All railways were, nationalizeo 
i960. . . ’ . 
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Ferrocarriles de Cuba: Ministerio del Transporte, Avda. de 
Rancho Boyeros y Tulipan, Havana; f. i960; operates 
public services; company directed by Vice-Minister of 
Transport. Divided into four Administrative Divisions: 
Divisidn Occldente: serves Pinar del Rio, Cuidad de la 
Habana, Havana Province and Matanzas; 1,911.9 
, km. of track. 

Divisidn Centro; serves Villa Clara, Cienfuegos and 
.Sancti Spiritus; 1,293.2 km. of track. 

Dtvisidn Centro-Este: serves Camaguey, Ciego de 
Avila and Tunas; 1,181.4 km. of track. 

Divisidn Oriente: serves., Santiago de Cuba, Granma, 
Guantanamo and Holguin; 815 km. of track. 

ROADS 

The total length of roads in 1974 was 27,013 km. The 
Central Highway runs from Pinar del Rio in the west to 
Santiago in Oriente Province, for a length of 1,144 km. In 
addition to this paved highway, there are a number of 
secondary and "farm-to-market” roads. A small proportion 
of these secondary roads is paved, but the majority are 
unsurfaced earth roads. There are in addition many 
hundred kilometres of tracks and paths, some of which 
can be used by motor vehicles during the dry season. 

SHIPPING 

Cuba’s principal ports - are Havana, which handles 60 
per cent of all cargo, Santiago de Cuba, Cienfuegos, 
Nuevitas, Matanzas, Antilla, Guayabal and Mariel. 
Maritime transport has developed rapidly since 1959 and 
in 1977 there was a merchant fleet of 88 ships and a 
coastal trading and deep-sea fleet of 58 ships. 

Empresa Consignataria Mambisa: Lamparilla No. 2 
(Lonja), Apdo. 1785, Havana; shipping agent and ship 
consignee. 

Empresa Cubana de Fletes (Cuflet): Calle San Pedro esq. a 
Obrapfa, 3°, Apdo. 6755, Havana; freight agents for 
Cuban cargo; Man. Dir. Salvador Orozco Jhones. 
There are regular passenger and cargo services by Cuban 
vessels between Cuba and northern Europe, the Baltic, 
the Mediterranean, the Black Sea and Japan and by 
Soviet, Bulgarian and Czechoslovak vessels between 
Cuba and the Baltic and the Black Sea. A regular Caribbean 
service is maintained by Empresa Multinacional del 
Caribe (Namucar). The Cuban fleet also runs regular 
container services to northern Europe, the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea. 

Empresa Navegacidn Caribe: Lamparilla 2, Lonja, Apdo. 

1784, Havana; operates Cuban coastal fleet. 

Empresa Navegacidn Mambisa: San Ignacio No. 104, 
Apdo. 543, Havana; operates dry cargo, reefer and 
■ bulk carrier vessels. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

There are international airports at Havana, Santiago 
de Cuba and Camaguey. 

Cubana — Empresa Consolidada Cubana de Aviacidn: Calle 
23, No. 64, Apdo. 6215, La Rampa, Vedado, Havana; 
f. 1929; international services to Angola, Barbados, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, German Democratic Republic, 
Guyana, Jamaica, Mexico, Panama, Peru, Spain and 
Trinidad; internal services; Havana to Camaguej’- and 
Santiago, calling at 12 other cities; fleet: 3 Ilyushin 62, 


Transport, Tourism, Atomic Energy, Universities 

3 Bristol Britannia, 3 Ilyushin 18, 8 Ilyushin 14, 3 
Antonov 24 and 6 YAK 40; Dir. Julio RodrIguez 
RodrIguez. 

Cuba is also served by the following airlines; Aeroflot, 
Air Canada, CSA (Czechoslovakia), Iberia, Interflug, 
Mexicana (Mexico) and Sabena (Belgium). 


TOURISM 

Empresa de Turismo Nacional e Internacional— Cubafur: 

Calle 23, No. 156, Apdo. 6560, Vedado, Havana. 

Instituto Nacional de Turismo: Malecon y G, Vedado, 
Havana; f. 1959; Pres. JoaquIn Gongora Suao; Dir. 
ViviAn Colls. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Ministerio de Culfura: Palacio del Segundb Cabo, Calles 
■O'Reilly y Tacon, Plaza de Armas, Havana; Pres. 
Luis Pavon. ' ■ 

Instituto Cubano del Arte e Industria Cinematogrdficos 
(ICAIC): Calle 23 No. 1155, Havana; production, 
distribution, study and export of films; a division of 
the Ministry of Culture; Pres. Alfredo Guevara; 
Vice-Pres.' Santiago Alvarez. ‘ ' 

Uni6n de Escritores y Artistas de Cuba: Calle 17 No. 351, 
Vedado, Havana; f. 1961; 605 mems.; contact of 
Cuban writers and artists with those of other countries; 
runs two annual literary competitions; Pres. NicolAs 
Guillen; Admin. Sec. Bienvenido SuArez; pubis. La 
Gaceta de Cuba (monthly), Unidn (quarterly). 

National Companies 

Conjunto Folkldrico Nacional: Calle E No. 102, Vedado, 
Havana; f. 1962; Dir. Gilberto GonzAlez. 

Gonzalo Rofg National Lyric Theatre Group: Teatro Garcfa 
Lorca, Havana; Dir. Manuel Roda. 

Orquestra Sinfdnica Nacional: Teatro Amadeo Roldan, 
Calzado y D, Havana; f. i960; Dir. Manuel Duchesne 
CuzAn. 

Teatro Nacional 6pera y Ballet: Teatro Garcfa Lorca 
San Rafael y Prado, Havana; Dir. Alicia Alonso. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Comisidn Nacional para el Uso Pacifico de la Energia 
At6mica: Apdo. 2169, Havana 2; f. 1974; attached 
to the exectuive of the State Committee for Science 
and Technology (Comite Estatal de Ciencia y Tecnica); 
concerned with the peaceful uses of atomic energy; 
Pres. Dr. Ren£ CArdenas Valdes. 

UNIVERSITIES 

Universidad de la Habana: San Lazaro y L, Havana; 
3,066 teachers, 53,682 students.* 

Universidad de Oriente: Avda. Patricio Lumumba s/n, 
Santiago de Cuba; c. 800 teachers, 16,000 students. 

Universidad Central de la Villas: Carretera de Camajuani, 
Km. 10, Santa Clara L.V.; c. 400 teachers, 8,200 
students. 

Universidad Ignacio Agramonte: Camagiiey; 4,600 students. 
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DJIBOUTI 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Djibouti, formerly the French Territory 
of the Afars and the Issas, is in the Horn of Africa at the 
southern entrance to the Red Sea. It is bounded on the 
north, west and south-west by Ethiopia and pn the south- 
east by Somalia. The land is volcanic desert and the climate 
hot and arid. There are two main ethnic groups, the Issa, 
who are of Somali' origin and comprise 50 per cent of the 
population, and the Afar, who comprise 40 per cent of the 
population and are of Ethiopian origin. Both are Muslims 
and speak related Cushitic languages. The flag is divided 
into three parts; a white isosceles triangle enclosing a red 
five-pointed star and two equal horizontal bands of blue 
and green. The capital is Djibouti. 

Recent History 

French involvement in Djibouti began in 1859 and cen- 
tred on the port of Djibouti, whose position at the entrance 
to the Red Sea invests the country with its strategic impor- 
tance and economic potential. In 1945 the area (then 
known as French Somaliland) was proclaimed an overseas 
territory and in 1967 was renamed the French Territory of 
the Afars and the Issas. The Afars and the Issas have 
strong connections with Ethiopia and Somalia respectively. 

In the late 1950s divisions between the two communities 
were not marked, the Issas dominating local politics 
through their greater numbers in the port, but in the 1960s 
conflicting interests in the Horn and the French policy of 
favouring the minority Afar community corribined to 
reveal tensions in the Territory. The French increased their 
presence and Ali Aref Bourhan, the Vice-President of the 
Council of Ministers, consolidated his power by adjusting 
constituencies in favour of the Afars. Demands for inde- 
pendence were growing, however, and the violence which 
had been sporadic since 1967 brought matters to a head in 
1975, when Ali Aref lost the support of 13 of his deputies. 
At the same time international assurances to respect the 
rights of a free Djibouti ushered in negotiations for its 
independence. 

At the first of four conferences, Ali Aref arranged that 
the French would retain their military presence in an inde- 
pendent Djibouti. This was denounced by the opposition 
and further violence ensued that made clear the support 
for the pro-independence Ligue Popitlaire A fricaine pour 
rindipcndance. At a second conference, all parties agreed 
on the procedure towards independence. Ali Aref refused 
to recognize this agreement and was forced to resign in 
July 1976. The third conference resulted in agreement that 
a referendum on independence and elections to a new 
Chamber of Deputies would be held simultaneously in 
May and that independence would follow in June. At a 
fourth conference, organized by the Organization of African 
Unity, all parties pledged to unite before independence and 
formed the Rassemblement populaire pour V indip endancc. 

The Territory voted overiyhelmingly for independence 
in the referendum and in the parallel elections to the 


Chamber of Deputies 77 per cent of votes cast were in sud- 
port of a single list of candidates. Hassan Gouled Aptidon 
was elected President and on June 27th Djibouti became 
independent. In July President Gouled appointed Ahmed 
Dini Ahmed to be Prime Minister. 

The most important task facing the new state is that of 
resolving the difference between Afar and Issa. The first 
administration carefully balanced all ethnic and political 
interests but there have already been signs, of Afar dis- 
affection and, following the arrest of 600 Afars in Decem- 
ber 1977, Ahmed Dini and four other Afar Ministers 
resigned. A special Commission of Afars was created to 
meet the crisis and the Chamber of Deputies temporarily 
suspended. President Gouled established rule by decree. 

Government 

The Government is formed from the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, consisting of 65 members elected by universal adult 
franchise. It comprises a Council of Ministers presided over 
by a Prime Minister and an elected President to whom it is 
responsible. The Republic forms a single electoral district. 

Defence 

Until independence France was responsible for defence. 
Since French withdrawal a large portion of the annual 
budget has been set aside for mUitarj' e.vpenditure. 

Economic Affairs 

There is little arable farming. The land is volcanic 
desert, one of the least hospitable and productive terrains 
in Africa. Most of the population are pastoral , nomads, 
herding goats, sheep and camels. 

Industry is limited to a few small-scale concerns. Poli- 
tical uncertainty has discouraged the creation of new indus- 
tries, despite the existence of a free zone. By the end of 
1977, some sectors had substantially reduced activity- 
Of a population of 220,000 in 1976, only 18,000 were wage 
earners. Further unemployment has been the result of 
economic difficulty. 

The economy of the country is based upon the port of 
Djibouti. Until 1976, Djibouti handled 60 per cent 0 
Ethiopia’s imports and 40 per cent of its exports. Having 
suffered badly during the closure of the Suez Canal (i 9 ® 7 " 
75), the port has never recovered and cannot compete wit 
the rising Arab ports nearby. The war between Ethiopia 
and Somalia threatens the closure of the raihvay tha 
carries the Ethiopian trade and therefore the country s 
economic viability. Moreover, the Zim Israel Navigation 
Company,' which operated some 30 per cent of the por 
traffic, withdrew its equipment as a result of Djibouti s 
decision to join the Arab League. Afar-Issa rivalry further 
complicates the problems. The Afar handle the Ethiopian 
trade.and dominate employment in the port but most 0 i 
population is Issa and they have demanded an end 
tribal employment. 
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DJIBOUTI 

Transport and Communications 

There are approximately 1,650 km. of roads linking 
Djibouti to the coastal towns from Loyada in the south to 
Moulhoule in the north and to i:he inland towns of Ali- 
Sabieh, Dikhil, Yoboki and Dorra. Only 75 km. are bitu- 
men surfaced. Of the remainder, 800 km. are serviceable 
only during the dry season. The only railway in the Horn 
of Africa links the international port of Djibouti with 
Addis Ababa; of this, 107 km. lies, in Djibouti. However, 
in December 1977 railway services were said to be “com- 
pletely paralysed”. Djibouti has an international airport 
and there are six internal airports. 

Education 

Since independence, the Government has assumed over- 


all responsibility for education. In 1976 there were 27 
primary schools mth 6,120 pupils, 4 secondary schools 
with 750 pupils and 8 centres for vocational training with 
250 trainees. 

Tourism 

Tourism remains undeveloped. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centimes = i Djibouti franc. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£x sterling = 341.8 Djibouti francs. 

U.S. §i = 186.6 Djibouti francs. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Area: 21,783 sq. km. Population (1976 estimate): 220,000; 
including Afars 70,000, Issas and other Somali 80,000, 
Arabs 12,000, Europeans 15,000, other foreigners 
40,000. Djibouti (main town) 102,000; other main 
towns are Dikhil, Ali-Sabieh, Tadjourah and Obock. 

Agriculture: There is little cultivated land. 

Livestock (1975 estimates): 19,000 cattle, 96,000 sheep, 

567.000 goats, 3,000 asses, 24,000 camels. 

Livestock Products (’000 metric tons, 1975): Meat 3, Edible 
offals 0.6, Goat skins 0.5 (FAO estimates). 

Forestry: Roundwood removals 23,000 cubic metres each 
year (1961-74). 

Sea Fishing: Total catch 380 metric tons (1974). 

Currency: 100 centimes=i Djibouti franc. Coins: i, 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50 and 100 Djibouti francs. Notes: 50, 100, 5 °°. 

1.000 and 5,000 Djibouti francs. Exchange rates 
(December 1977): i Djibouti franc=2.5875 French 
centimes; £1 sterlirig= 341.8 Djibouti francs; U.S. $1 = 
186.6 Djibouti francs; 1,000 Djibouti francs=/2.93 = 
$5.36. The Djibouti franc did not follow the French 
devaluation of August 1969. 


Budget (1978): 9,650 million Djibouti francs, of which 
2.8 per cent ^vil] be spent on debt servicing, 3.2 per 
cent on upkeep, 25.02 per cent on materials and 51.09 
• per cent on salaries. In 1977, revenue amounted to 
1,200 million Djibouti francs. 

External Trade; (1973 — million Djibouti francs): Exports: 
3.498.5; main products skins, leather and shoes (234.2); 

. principal customer France (2,950.3). Imports: 12,675.1; 
main items machinery and electrical equipment 
(1,106.9), vehicles (1,207.7); principal suppliers France 
(6,248.6), Ethiopia (1,489.0), United Kingdon (759.3). 
japan (810.5), Benelux (619.5). 

Transport: Shipping: In 1975 1,230 ships entered Djibouti 
(the only port), displacement 5.9 million registered tons, 
freight loaded 214,701 metric tons, freight unloaded 
718,904 metric tons, passengers arrived 1,393. Civil 
Aviation (Djibouti Airport — 1975): 4,249 aircraft 
arrived, freight loaded 1,712 metric tons, freight un- 
loaded 5,398 metric tons, passengers arrived 47,671, 
mail carried 164 metric tons. 

Education (1976): Primary: 6,120 pupils in 21 public 
schools and 6 private schools. Seco 7 idary and technical: 

2,000 pupils in 3 public schools and 9 private schools. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The Chamber of Deputies (see below) was charged with 
drawing up a constitution for the new republic in 1977. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

head of STATE 

President and Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces: Hassan Gouled Aptidon. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

(February 1978) 

Prime Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs and Minister 
of Defence: Abdallah Mohamed Kamil. 

Minister of Ports: Ahmed Youssef. 

Minister of the Interior; Moumine Bahdon Farah. 

Minister of Finance and National Economy: Abdoulkader 
Waberi Askar. 

Minister of Justice and Penal Affairs: Ismael Ali Youssef. 


Minister of Commerce, Transport, Tourism and Industry: 

Mohamed Djama Elabe. 

Minister of Industrial Administration: Ali Mahmade. 

Minister of Labour and Social Welfare: Djama Djilal 
Djama. 

Minister of Public Health: Mohamed Ahmed Issa. 

Minister of Education: Hassan Hussein Banabila. 
Minister of the Civil Service: Ahmed Hassan Liban. 

Minister of Agriculture and Animal Production: Idriss 
Farah Abane. 
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Minister of Youth and Sports: Ahmed Abdallah Ahmed. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; Aden Rableh. 
Secretary of State for Defence: Ahmed Hassan Ahmed. 


CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 

Elections for a 65-seat Chamber of Deputies were held 
on May 8th, 1977. A single list of candidates, comprising 
33 Issas, 30 Afars and 2 Arabs, was presented by the 
Rassemblement popiilaire pour I'independance. Seventy- 
seven per cent of votes cast were in favour of the list. 

President of the Chamber: (vacant). 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Union Nationaie pour i’independance (UNI) (National 
Union for Independence)-. - Djibouti; f. 1975; Afar 
opposition party; Pres. Ahmed Youssouf. 

There is a UNI breakaway group comprising those 
■ UNI members who withdrew their support from Ali 
Aref in June 1976. The group participated in the 1977 
election, as part bf Rassemblement popiilaire pour 
I’independance. Its leader is Barkat Gourat Hamadou. 

Ligue Populaire Africaine pour I’independance (LPAI) 

(African People's League- for Independence): Djibouti; 
leading Government party; participated in 1977 
election as part of Rassemblement populaire pour 
I’independance', Pres. Hassan Gouled Aptidon; Vice- 
Pres. Moumine Bahadon Farah. , 

Front de Liberation de la C6te des Somalis (FLCS): f. 1963; 
Issa party with headquarters in Mogadishu, Somalia; 
participated in 1977 election as part of Rassemblement 
populaire pour I'independance-, Chair. Abdulla Waberi 
Khalif; Vice-Chair. Omar Osman Rabeh. 

Mouvement pour la Liberation de Djibouti (MLD): f. 1964; 
illegal Afar , party operating from headquarters in 
Dire Dawa, Ethiopia; Sec. -Gen. Ahmed Bourhan 
Omar. , . 

Mouvement. Populaire de Liberation (MPL): f. 1975: 
Marxist-Leninist Afar party; Pres. Muhammad Kamil 
Ali. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO DJIBOUTI 
France: Djibouti; Ambassador: Yvan Bastouil. 

United Kingdom: Sana’a, Yemen Arab Republic. 

The following countries have sent messages of formal 
recognition to Djibouti:' the People’s Republic of China, ' 
Denmark, Egypt, Ethiopia, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Jordan, the Republic of Korea, Libya, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Tunisia and the U.S.S.R. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The colonial judicial system, which distinguished 
between European law and native custom, was abolished 
upon independence. A. system based upon Muslim law. is 
being formulated. , , 


RELIGION 

Islam: almost the entire native population is Muslim' 
Qadi of Djibouti SAt^D Ali Aboubaker Assakaf, 

Roman Catholics: Secretariat of the Bishopric, B.P. 94, 
Djibouti; there are about 12,000 Roman Catholics; 
Bishop of DjiboutiMgr. Henri Bernardin Hoffmann! 

Protestants: ^glise ^vangelique Frangaise a l’Ext6rieure: 

ave. de la Rdpublique, B.P. 416, Djibouti; f. 1976; 200 
mems.; Pasteur Roget Bertrand. 

Greek Orthodox: there are about 350'adherents; Archiman- 
drite Stavros Georganas. 


THE PRESS 

Carrefour Africain: Djibouti, B.P. 393; twice a month; pub- 
, lished by the Roman Catholic mission; circ. 500. 

Djibouti Aujourd’hui: Djibouti; f. 1977; monthly; pro- 
LPAI; Editor Ismael Omar Guelleh. 

Le R6veil do . Djibouti: Djibouti, B.P. 268; weekly: pub- 
lished by the Information Service, Ministry of tbe 
Interior; circ. 1,850-2,000; Dir. J. Mahaut. 


RADIO 

Radiodiffusion-Television de Djibouti (RTD): B.P. 97 - 
Djibouti; f. 1956; daily programmes in French, Afar 
and Arabic; 17 hours radio and 5 hours television per 
day; Dir. Mohamed Moussa Ainache. There were 
30,000 radio sets and 10,000, television sets in 1977. 


FINANCE 

BANKS 
Central Bank 

The central bank, previously the Tr6sorerie G4n6rale du 
Territoire Fran 9 aise des Afars et des Issas was taken ovei 
by the new Government. Address: blvd. de la Republique, 
B.P. 2119, Djibouti. 


Banque de I’Indochine et de Suez: place Lagarde, B.P. 88, 
Djibouti. . 

Banque' Nationaie pour le Commerce et I’Industrie (Ocdan 
Indian): place Lagarde, B.P. 2122, Djibouti; cap. 25ni. 
francs. 

British Bank of the Middle East: P.O.B. 2112, Djibouti. 

Commercial Bank of Ethiopia, S.C.: P.O.B. 255, Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia; P.O.B. 187, Djibouti. 

' , Bank Association 

Association Professionelle des Banques: Banque de I’Indo- 
chine et de Suez, Djibouti; Pres. Georges Trouilla 

INSURANCE 

About ten European insurance companies maintain 

agencies in Djibouti. ' ■ 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Chambre de Commerce et d’Industrie: B.P. 84, Djibouti; 
f. ’1912; 12 mems., 8 assoc. mems.; Pres. Said Ali 
Coub^che; Sec. F. de Joux; publ. Bulletin Mensttel 
de la Chambre de Commerce et d’Industrie de Djibouti, 
Note Hebdomadaire de Conjoncture Jnlernational.' 

Union Syndicale InterproFessionelle des Entreprises: Pres. 
M. V. Dell’Aquila. 

Syndicat Auiochtone des Cheminots: Sec. M. Cassim. 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAY 

Compagnie du Ghemin de Fer Franco-Ethiopion: P.d.B. 
1051. Addis Ababa; B.P. 2116, Djibouti; f. 1908; 782 
km. of track, 107 km. in Djibouti, linking Djibouti 
with Addis Ababa; one metre gauge; Dir. Gen. Bekele 
Geleta. . 

ROADS 

There are approximately 1,650 km. of roads, of which 
75 km. are bitumen-surfaced, iiicluding the 40-km. road 
from Djibouti to Arta. Of the remainder 800 km. are 
serviceable throughout the year, the rest only during the 
dry season. Half the roads are usable only by lorries. 

SHIPPING 

Djibouti 

Compagnie Bourbonnaise de Navigation: P.O.B. 99. 

Compagnie Maritime de i’Afrique Orientale: rue du Port, 
B.P. 89; agents for Achille Onorato, Cie. h^ritime des 
Chargeurs R^unis, EUerman Lines, Kerk Line, Nether- 
lands Lloyd Line, Nouvelle Cie. Havraise Pdninsulaire, 
Rotterdamsche Lloyd, Scandinavian East Africa Line, 
Stoomvaart Maatschappij Nederland, Svenska Ostasi- 
atiska Kt., Worms et Cie. ; Gen. Agent M. Poupeau. 

Feronia International Shipping (Djibouti): Djibouti; 12 
supply vessels. 


Trade and Industry, Transport 

Gellatly Hankey et Cie. (Djibouti) S.A.; rue de Geneve, B.P. 
81; agents for American President Line, Blue Funnel 
Line, Bibby Line, Hoegh Line, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
P. Henderson, Peninsular and Orient, Yugoslav Line, 
B.I. Steam Navigation, Maersb Lines, Waterman 
Lines, National Shipping Corpn.; Dir, G. W. John. 

J. J. Kothari & Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. No. 171, place Lagarde; 
agents for Fratelli d’Amico, Shipping Corporatioii of 
India, Mogul Line, Malabar Steamship Co.. United 
Arab Maritime, Sudan Shipping Line, Finnland 
Steamship Co., Stevedores Freight Forwarders; Dirs. 
R. J. Kothari, S. J. Kothari, J. J. Kothari. 

Mitchell Cotts and Co. (Ethiopia) Ltd.: blvd. de la R6pub- 
lique, B.P. 85; agents for Clan Line, Feamley and 
Eger, Harrison Line. Iraqi Maritime Transport Co., 
Maldivian National Trading Corp,, and other shipping 
, and trading companies; Dir. Fahmy S. Cassim. 

Soci£t£ d’Armement et de Manutention de la Mer Rouge 
(SAMER): B.P. 10; agents for Pacific International 
Line, Cunard Brocklebank, Wilhelm Wdhelmsen Co., 
Pakistan Shipping Lines, Aktiebolaget Svenska 
Ostasiatiska Kompaniet, Texaco, Chevron Shipping 
Co., Kie Hock Shipping Co., Barber Lines, Supreme 
Shipping Co., Scandutch; Chair. John Coleins; Man. 
Dir. Vincent Dell’Aquilla. 

Sociit6 Maritime L. Savon et RIes: ave. St. Laurent du 
Var, B.P. 2125; agents for Chargeurs Reunis, D,D.G. 
Hansa, Svede Line, Lloyd Triestino, Hellenic Lines, 
Messina, Polish Ocean Lines; Dir. M. Aarstad. . 

CIVIL AVIATION , 

Djibouti 

Air Djibouti: B.P. 505, rue Marchand; f. 1962; internal 
flights connecting the six major centres and services 
to Ethiopia, the Yemen Arab Republic, the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen, Somalia, Saudi Arabia 
and Egypt; fleet of 2 Twin Otter; Chair. Mohamed 
Djama Elabe; Man. Dir. G. Bertruc. 

Air France, Air Madagascar, Democratic Yemen Air- 
lines, Ethiopian Airlines, Sornali Airlines and Yemen 

Airways Corporation also serve Djibouti. 
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THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern part 
of the island of Hispaniola which lies between Cuba and 
Puerto Rico in the Caribbean Sea. Its only border is with 
Haiti. The climate is sub-tropical with an average tempera- 
ture of 27°c (8o®f). The island lies in the path of tropical 
cyclones. The official language is Spanish. Over 90 per cent 
of the population are Roman Catholics. There are small 
Protestant and Jewish communities. The national flag 
(proportions 23 by 15) is red and blue, quartered by a 
white cross, at the centre of which is the coat of arms. The 
capital is Santo Domingo. 

Recent History 

The Dominican Republic was ruled from 1930 to 1961 
by Generalisimo Rafael Trujillo. After his assassination, a 
transitional government composed of a seven-man Council 
of State was set up. Elections were held in December 1962 
and Prof. Juan Bosch of the Partido Revolucionario 
Dominicano (PRD) was elected President. This adminis- 
tration was overthrown by a military coup in September 
1963. Six right-wing parties endorsed the appointment of a 
civilian triumvirate led by Emilio de los Santos. After a 
further coup in April 1965 forces of the Organization of 
American States, including 23,000 U.S. troops, were called 
in to restore order. Dr. Hector Garcia Godoy became pro- 
visional President and elections held in June 1966 resulted 
in victory for Dr. Joaquin Balaguer. In May 1970, Dr. 
Balaguer was re-elected for a further four years. In Febru- 
ary 1973 a state of emergency was declared when guerrilla 
forces landed on the coast. Captain Francisco Caamano 
Deno, the leader of the 1965 revolt, and his followers were 
killed; Prof. Bosch and other opposition figures went into 
hiding. Prof. Bosch later resigned as leader of the PRD, 
undermining hopes of a united opposition in the May 1974 
elections, when Dr. Balaguer was returned with a large 
majority. In June 1975 guerrilla forces of Dominican 
^migr^s from Cuba landed on the island with the intention 
of overthrowing Balaguer. Several hundred people, 
including prominent opposition leaders, were arrested in 
the resulting political activity. In 1976 six political groups 
formed a coalition front to oppose Balaguer in the 1978 
elections if he stood for a fourth term, notwithstanding the 
limitation placed on more than two consecutive terms as 
announced by the President in 1974- The main opposition 
party, the PRD, is to participate in elections for the first 
time since 1966. 

Government 

The Dominican Republic comprises 26 provinces, each 
administered by an appointed governor, and a Distrito 
Nacional (DN) containing the capital. Under the 1966 
Constitution, legislative power is exercised by the bi- 
cameral National Congress, with a Senate of 27 members 
(one for each province and one for the DN) and a Chamber 
of Deputies (gr members). Members of both houses are 
elected for four years by universal adult suffrage. Execu- 
tive power lies with the President, elected by direct 


popular vote for four years. He is assisted by a Vice- 
President and a Cabinet containing Secretaries of State. 

Defence 

Military service is voluntary and lasts for four years. In 
1977 armed forces totalled 18,500 men: army 11,000, air 
force 3,500 and navy 4,000. Para-military forces number 
10,000. Defence expenditure for 1977 was 43.2 million 
pesos. 

Economic Affairs 

Over fifty per cent of the population live on the land and 
75 per cent of exports are agricultural. Sugar is the 
principal cash crop and accounts for about fifty per cent 
of all exports by value. Other major cash crops are cofiee, 
cocoa, tobacco and bananas. Only two-fifths of the 
cultivable land is in use. 

Efforts have been made to diversify the economy and 
to encourage mining and light industry. Manufacturing on 
a small scale covers a wide range of consumer goods. There 
are estimated bauxite reserves of 18 million tons at Cabo 
Rojo. The leading mineral export is ferro-nickel from the 
Canadian plant at Bonao. Ferro-nickel provided about 16 
per cent of government revenue in 1976. Foreign oil com- 
panies are undertaking extensive prospecting and an oil 
refinery jointly owned by the Government and Shell, the 
Refinerfa Dominicana de Petroleo, began supplying the 
home market in 1973. The Rosario gold and silver mine 
began production in 1975. In 1976 deposits of copper were 
discovered in the centre of the country. 

Since 1969 great economic progress has been made, due 
mainly to, massive U.S. aid, the sugar boom, high public 
and private investment and increased foreign participa- 
tion. The Government is investing heavily in agriculture, 
tourism and hydroelectricity. Tourism has priority because 
it is labour intensive and unemployment is endemic in the 
Dominican Republic. In 1975 and 1976 the groivth rate 
was 5 per cent, compared with 8.9 per cent in 1974- 
1976 the sharp fall in sugar prices had a detrimental 
on the economy. The balance of payments deteriorated 
and, despite lower imports and increased earnings fro^ 
exports other than sugar, the current account deficit 
widened by about S180 million. The IMF allocated I5 
million SDRs to restrict the overall 1977 balance of pay' 
ments deficit to a maximum of §20 million. 

The Dominican Republic is a member of the OAS, the 
International Bauxite Association and SELA. 

Transport and Communications 

Transport facilities are limited and about 80 per cent 0 
the railways are used solely to carry sugar from the planta- 
tions. Some 11,844 km. of roads (1975) are the main 
of communication and the network includes some moder 
motorways. There is no inland waterway system 
little coastal shipping. A number of shipping lines link 
island with the United States and other Caribbean ^ 
There are internal and international air services. 
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international airport being at Punta Caucedo. A second 
international airport is to be built at Puerto Plata. 

Social Welfare 

A voluntary national contributory scheme, introduced 
in 1947. provides cover for sickness, unemployment, 
accidental injury, maternity, old age and death. I.t is not 
yet universal. 

Education 

Primary education is free and, where possible, compul- 
sory from the ages of seven to fourteen. In 1976 primary 
school enrolment totalled 867,592. There arc four 
universities with over 45,000 students. In T970 adult 
illiteracy stood at 32.8 per cent (males 31.2 per cent, 
females 34.3 per cent). 

Tourism 

Strenuous efforts arc being made to develop the tourist 
industry. Hotels, casinos and seaside resorts are being 
built and tours have been organized to the old Spanish 
colonial settlements. The Government plans to spend 150 
million pesos on a tourism development programme to be 
completed in 1985. Tourist complexes are under construc- 
tion at Puerto Plata, Boca Chica and Santiago do los 
Caballeros. In 1976 361,069 tourists visited the Republic, 
a 30 per cent increase over the previous year. 

Visas are not required to visit the Dominican Republic 


IntroA'uctory Survey, Statistical Survey 

by nationals of Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Israel, Italy, 
Jamaica, Japan, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands! 
Panama, Puerto Rico, Spain, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.A. and Venezuela. A tourist card is 
■ available for visits of up to 15 days. 

Sport 

The favourite sport is baseball but swimming, basket- 
ball, boxing and horse-racing are also popular. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 25th (Corpus Christi), 
August i6th (Restoration Day), September 24th (Mer- 
cedes), December 25th (Christmas Day). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), January 21st 
(AJtagracia), , January 26th (Duarte), February 27th 
(Independence), April 13th (Good Friday). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is officially in force but the imperial 
system is often used. 

Currency and Exchange Rate 

100 centavos=i Dominican Republic peso. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£j ster]ing= 1,83 pesos; 

U.S. $i ==1.00 peso. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 
sq. km. 

Population 

(mid-1977) 

Births, Marriages, Deaths 
( i975~per '000) 

Total 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

48,422 

4 . 977^701 

1 

36 

4 . 2 * 

II 


* 1974 figure. 


CHIEF TOWNS 
Population (1976) 


Santo Domingo, D.N. (capital)* 

1, 039^858 

La Romana .... 

51.678 

Santiago de los Caballeros 

230.774 

San Felipe de Puerto Plata . 

46,079 

San Pedro do Macorfs . 

70.253 

San Juan .... 

45.188 

San Francisco de Macorfs 

63.531 

Concepcidn de la Vega . 

43,481 

Barahona .... 

56,812 




* 1977 figure. 
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AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
('ooo metric tons) 



1973 . 

1974- 

1975 

1976 .. 

Rice ...... 

273.2 

259-4 

218.6 

294-3 

Maize. . . . ... 

46.6 

48.8 

46.1 

55-3 

Sugar cane . . . ' .... 

10,092 .0 

10,130.6 

9.337-0 

10,932.2 

Coffee . ' . 

II 7-4 . 

108.6 

103-7 

II4.O 

Groundnuts (peanuts) . ... 

71.7 

59-0 

51-2 

43-2 

Cassava ..... 

197-4 

191 .6 

190.6 

n,a. 

Oranges . ’ . • 

79-3 

80.6 

77-4 

n.a. 

Avocado pears (million) 

370-5 

375-3 

380.1 

384-9 

Mangoes (million) . . ■ . 

621 .8 

629.2 

636.6 

'• 644.0 

Bananas . . . ... 

578.6 

607.3 

556-2 

635-9 


LIVESTOCK 

(‘ooo head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle . . 

1.837 

1,900 

1.950 

Pigs* 

800 

820 

821 

Sheep* . 

49 

50 

51 

Goats* . 

340 

345 

355 

Horses* 

176 

174 

174 

Mules* . 

94 

94 

95 

Asses* . 

I 2 I 

119 

119 


* FAO estimates. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FISHING 


(metric tons, live weight) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Total catch 

4,000 

5.600 

9,200 

8.392 

6,g6o 


MINING 




1973 

wm 

. 1975 

Nickel ore . 

metric tons 

28,298 

30.492 

26,922 

Bauxite . - - - 

'ooo metric tons 

1,086 , 

1.196 

785 -■ 

Unrefined salt 

ft ft ft 

39 

40 

40 
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INDUSTRY 

PRODUCTION 




1973 

1974 

■ 1975 

1976 

Husked Rice 




’000 tons 

167.0 

158-5 

• 174-4 

179.8 

Husked Cofiee 




>• *1 

58-7 

54-3 

51.9 

57-0 

Wheat Flour 




** t« 

67.2 

71.9 

81.0 

82.7 

Refined Sugar 




if i» 

66.8 

79-4 

77-2 

82.1 

ilolasses 




'000 U.S. gal. 

64.615-5 

6l.2^=i.O 

68,583.2 

n.a. 

Fertilizers . 




’000 tons 

184.1 

164.4 

143-9 

n.a. 

Cement 




> > >9 

582.2 

600.5 

576-9 

660.1 

Beer . 




million litres 

48-3 

48.6 

44-5 

n.a. 

Spirits 




>• 

II. 7 

14.7 

16.5 

n.a. 

Cigars 




milhon 

6.2 

7-2 

9-4 

n.a. 

Cigarettes . 




it 

2 . 439-7 

2,776.0 

3,033-5 

4,645.8 

Cotton and Rayon Textiles 



’000 metres 

6.070 . 6 

5 , 945-2 

8,020.6 

n.a. 

Electricity . 

. 



million kWh. 

1,023 .0 

1,097.1 

1,170.7 

1,207.9 

Cardboard Boxes 

• 


■ 

milhon units 

II7-I 

III .7 

90.6 

n.a. 


FINANCE 

loo centavos = I Dominican Repnblic peso (RD $ or peso oro). 

Coins; i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 centavos; i peso. 

Notes; i, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 pesos. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); £i sterling=i.83 pesos; U.S. $1 = 1.00 peso. 
100 Dominican Republic pesos=;^54.6o=U.S. $100.00. 

Note: The Dominican Republic peso is at par with the U.S. doUar. 


BUDGET 

(1975 — RD $ milli on) 


Revenue 


Tax revenue ...... 

591-9 

Non-tax revenue ..... 

44.6 

Other receipts ..... 

20.9 

Total ..... 

657-4 


Expenditure 


Presidency 



316.3 

Interior and Police 



29-9 

Armed Forces 



57-2 

Education .... 



46.3 

Health .... 



29.2 

Others .... 



174-4 

Total . 

• 


653-3 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
Sakto Domingo 


(Base; 1969 = 100) 



General 

Food 

Housing 

Clothing 

1973 • 


134-4 

139-2 

140.7 

134-9 

1974 . 

, 

152 -I 

163.8 

153-3 

132.0 

1975 - 


174. 1 

192.8 

169.3 

181.7 

1976 . 

* 

187.8 

187.4 

192.6 

204.3 
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RESERVES AND CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 


(million pesos) 



1973 

1974 

1 

1975 

1976 

Net Reserves . • . 


63.2 

91.8 

II 2 . 1 

108.8 

of which gold ... 


3-6 , 

3-6 

3-6 . 

3-4 

Currency in circulation; Notes . 

. 

141.6 

175-2 

196.5 

207,2 , 

Coins ..... 

• 

9.2 

10.7 

12.3 

13-3 ■ 


Source: Banco Central de la Repiiblica Dominicana. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.bi .... 
Merchandise imports f.o.b. .... 

347-6 

- 337-7 

442.1 

-421.9 

636.7 

-673.0 

893.8 

-772.7 

B 

Trade Balance ..... 

Exports of services ..... 

Imports of services ..... 

9-9 
64.7 
— 152.8 

20.2 

73 -S 

—222.4 

-36-3 

97-8 

-338-9 

121 . 1 
120.5 

-355-1 

-47.2 

126.5 

-367-7 

Balance of Goods and Services 

Unrequited transfers (net) .... 

—78.2 

30.6 

—128.4 

30.5 

-277.4 

35-0 

-113-5 

39-0 

—288.4 

46-5 

Current Balance . . . . ; 

Direct capital investment (net) 

Other long-term capital (net) . 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

Net errors and omissions .... 

-47.6 

68.6 

36-4 

6.6 

-56.9 

-97-9 
. 34-5 

32.6 
20.0 

15.7 

—242.4 

53-6 

53-6 

138.6 

-16.8 

-74-5 

63-9 

65.0 

14-4 

-3-8 

-241.9 

60.0 
III. 2 
8.0 

32-5 

Total (net monetary movements) 

Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights 

B 

4-9 


65.0 

—30-2 

Changes in Reserves, Etc. 

11.7 

4.9 

B 

65.0 

-30.2 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

('ooo pesos) 



1971 

1972'*' 

1973* 

1974* 

1975* 

1976* 

Imports f.o.b. 

Exports f.o.b. 

309,726 

240.738 

337.700 

347.670 

421,900 

442,085 

673,000 

636,826 

772,700 

893.795 

763,640 

7 i 6;366 


* Provisional. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(’ooo pesos) 


Imports • • - 

1969 

- -1970 

1971 

1972 

Cars and other vehicles (inch spares) ' . ' 

20,433 

27,098 

33,795 

25,621 

Chemical and pharmaceutical products . 

22,211 


29.531 

32,790 

Cotton and manufactures .... 

8,907 

9.251 ; 

8,625 

3,601 

Foodstuffs . . ■ • . 

31.279 : 

32,975 

37,934 

19,242 

Fuels . . • - - - ■ . j. ■ 

Iron and steel manufactures (excl. building 

t8,oii 

, 19.229 

241863 

29,838 

materials) . . -- • - - , • 

12.735 

19,562 

21,396 

18,935 

Machinery (inch spares) .... 

33.411 

45,905 

50,190 

50,719 
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Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Raw sugar ....... 

187,080 

324,120 

561,042 

253,912 

Molasses ....... 

10.159 

12,946 

14,343 

13,147 

Cocoa beans ...... 

19,509 

44,239 

24,938 

44,919 

Coffee ....... 

39,721 

39,297 

34,639 

85,778 

Tobacco leaf ...... 

29,827 

39,009 

34,471 • 

39.333 

Bauxite ....... 

14,835 

17,756 

16,725 

15,521 

Ferro-nickel . ' . 

83,499 

93,097 

102,186 

110,768 

Alloy of gold and silver .... 



26,868 

54,763 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(’ooo pesos) 


Imports 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Belgium .... 

4.556 

5.553 

3.138 

Belgium .... 

8,273 

18,967 

20,378 

France .... 

2.592 

4.498 

3.046 

Canada . . . . 

n.a. 

9,669 

19,273 

Germany, Fed. Republic . 

18,307 

19,201 

16,192 

Italy . ■ . 

1,091 

27,784 

2,498 

Italy . . ... 

9,829 

10,717 

9,105 

Japan .... 

n.a. 

5,476. 

4,533 

Netherlands 

10,059 

7,232 

5,148 

IMorocco .... 

n.a. 

24,852 

6,730 

Norway .... 

2,791 

3.143 

2,925 

Netherlands 

. 48,024 

61,986 

51,015 

Puerto Rico 

7,667 

9,826 

9,187 

Puerto Rico 

21,992 

29,873 

47,228 

Spain .... 

4,493 

5,032 

6,341 

Spain .... 

20,607 

17,025 

22,537 

U.S.A 

123.953 

146.227 

122,858 

Switzerland 

n.a. 

34,395 

54,764 





United Kingdom 

n.a. 

13,245 

7,147' 





U.S.A. .... 

411,547 

565,714 

450,706 


TRANSPORT 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


(motor vehicles in use) 



1975 

1976 

Cars . 

. 

69,404 

74,563 

Trucks and lorries 

, 

32,815 

39,125 

Motorcycles 


33,645 

37,136 


CIVIL AVIATION 



1970* 

1971* 

i 972 f 

Passengers carried . 

129,000 

183,000 

192,000 

Passenger/km. (’000) 

68,020 

112,150 

120,700 

freight (tons) . 

4,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Ton/km. (’000) 

4,200 

3,300 

3,300 


*ICAO estimate. t Provisional. 


SHIPPING 

(1973) 



Ships 

Tonnage 


Gross 

Net 

Ships entering 
Ships leaving . 

2,174 

2,019 

10,607,581 

9,839,367 

5,956,592 

5,682,423 


TOURISIH 



Tourists 

Total Visitors 

1974 . 

249,550 

308,365 

1975 

232,902 

277,453 

1976 

n.a. 

361,069 


EDUCATION 

In 1976/77 there were 867,592 children in primary 
schools, 178,249 in intermediate and secondary schools, 
and approximately 50,000 in universities and institutes of 
higher education. 

Source (unless othenvise stated) : Direccion General de Estadistica y Censos, Santo Domingo; Banco Central de la Republica 
Dominicana, Santo Domingo. 
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The ConsHiutim 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The present constitution of the Dominican Republic was 
promulgated on November 28th, 1966. Its main points are: 

The Dominican Republic is a sovereign, free, independent 
State; no organizations set up by the State can bring about 
any act which might cause direct or indirect intervention 
in the internal or foreign affairs of the State or which 
might threaten the integrity of the State. The Dominican 
Republic recognizes and applies the norms of general and 
American international law and is in favour of and wiU 
support any initiative towards economic integration for 
the countries of America. The civil, republican, demo- 
cratic, representative Government is divided into three 
independent powers; legislative, executive and judicial. 

The territory of the Dominican Republic is as laid down 
in the Frontier Treaty' of 1929 and its Protocol of Revision 
of 1936. 

The life and property of the individual citizen are 
inviolable; there can be no sentence of death, torture or 
any sentence which might cause physical harm to the 
individual. There is freedom of thought, of conscience, of 
religion, freedom to publish, freedom of unarmed associa- 
tion, provided that there is' no subversion against public 
order, national security or decency. There is freedom of 
labour and trade unions; freedom to strike, except in the 
case of public services, according to the dispositions of the 
law. 

The State will set about agrarian reform, dedicating the 
and - to useful interests and gradually eliminating the 
latifundios. The State will do all in its power to support 
all aspects of family life. Primary education is compulsory 
and aU education is free. Social security services will be 
developed. Every Dominican has the duty to give what 
civil and military service the State may require of him. 
Every legally entitled citizen must exercise his right to 
vote, i.e. all persons over the age of eighteen and all who are 
or have been married even if they are not yet eighteen. 

GOVERNMENT 

Legislative Power is exercised by Congress which is 
made up of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, elected by 
direct vote. Senators, one for each province and one for the 
Distrito Nacional, axe elected for four years; they must be 
Dominicans in full exercise of their citizen’s rights, over 
25. Their duties are to elect judges, the President and other 
members of the Electoral and Accounts Councils, and to 
approve the nomination of diplomats. Deputies, one for 
every 50,000 inhabitants or fraction over 25,000 in each 
province and the Distrito Nacional, are elected for four 
years and must fulfil the same conditions for election as 
Senators. 

Decisions of Congress are taken by absolute majority 
of at least half the members of each house; urgent matters 
require a two-thirds majority. Both houses normally meet 
on February 27th and August i6th each year for sessions of 
90 days, which can be extended for a further 60 days. 

Executive Power is exercised by the President of the 
Republic, who is elected by direct vote for a four-year 
term. He and the Vice-President must be Dominican 
citizens by birth or origin, over 30 years of age and in full 


exercise of their citizen’s rights; they must not have 
engaged in any active military or police service for at 
least a year prior to their election. They take office on 
August 1 6th following their election. The President of the 
Republic is Head of the Public Ad ministration and Supreme 
Chief of the armed forces and police forces. His duties 
include nominating Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries of 
State and other public officials, promulgating and publish- 
ing laws and resolutions of Congress and seeing to their 
faithful execution, watching over the collection and just 
investment of national income, nominating, with the 
approval of the Senate, members of the Diplomatic Corps, 
receiving foreign Heads of State, presiding at national 
functions, decreeing a State of Siege or Emergency or any 
other measures necessary during a public crisis. The 
President may not leave the count^ for more than 15 days 
without authorization from Congress. In the absence of the 
President, the Vice-President will assume power, or failing 
him the President of the Supreme Court of Justice. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Government in the Distrito Nacional and the Munici- 
palities is in the hands of local councils, with rnembers 
elected proportionally to the number of inhabitants, but 
numbering at least five. Each Province has a civil Governor, 
designated by the Executive. 

JUDICIARY 

Judicial Power is exercised by the Supreme (>urt of 
Justice and the other Tribunals; no judicial official may 
hold another public office or employment, other than 
honorary or teaching. The Supreme Court is made up of at 
least nine judges, who must be Dominican citizens by birth 
or origin, at least 35 years old, in full exercise of then 
citizen’s rights, graduates in law and have practised 
professionally for at least 12 years. There are also five 
Courts of Appeal, a Lands Tribunal and a Court of the 
First Instance in each judicial district; in each Municipality 
and in the Distrito Nacid)ial there are also Justices of the 
Peace. 


Elections are directed by the Central Electoral Council. 
The armed forces are essentially obedient and apolitical, 
created for the defence of national independence and the 
maintenance of public order and the Constitution and 
Laws. , • 

The artistic and historical riches of the country, '^hoeyw 
owns them, are part of the cultural heritage of the country 
and are under the safekeeping of the State. Jjinerai 
deposits belong to the State. There is freedom to fo^ 
political parties, provided they conform to the prip^pk® 
laid down in the Constitution. Justice is administere 
without charge throughout the Republic. . ^ 

This Constitution can be reformed if the proposal for 
reform is supported- in Congress by one-third of tM 
members of either house or by the Executive. A speciaJ 
session of Confess must be called and any resolutions mus 
have a two-thirds majority. There can be no reform 01 tn 
method of government, which must always be civ . 
republican, democratic and representative. 
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The Government, National Congress, Political Parties 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 
President: Dr. JoaquIn Balaguer, 
Vice-President: Lie. Carlos Rafael Goico Morales. 

CABINET 

(December 1977) 

Secretary of State for the Armed Forces: Maj.-Gen. Juan 
Ren 6 Beauchamps Javier. 

Secretary of State for the interior and Police: Maj.-Gen. 

Braulio Alvarez SAnchez. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs: Vice-Admiral 

Ram( 3 n Emilio JiM:feNEz, Jr. 

Secretary of State for Finance: Reynaldo Antonio 
Bison 6 . 

Secretary of State for Health and Social Security: Dr. 

Ney Arias Lora. 

Secretary of State for Education and Culture: Dr. Leonardo 
Matos Berrido. 

Secretary of State for Labour: Dr. Fernando Amiama Tfo, 

Secretary of State for Agriculture: Agron. Pedro A. 

Bret6n. 


Secretary of State for Public Works & Communications: 

Ing. Manuel Alsina Puello. 

Secretary of State for Industry and Commerce: Dr. VfexoR 
Gd.MEZ Berg^s. 

Secretary of State for Urban Development: Ing. Alberto 
Jana Tactuk. 

Secretary of State for. Sport: Ing. Juan Ulises GarcIa 
Saleta. 

Secretaries of State without Portfolio: Dr. Arturo UuSiz 
Marte, Diego Bordas. 

Secretary of state for the Presidency: Manuel de Jesus 
Estrada Medina. 

Technical Secretary to the Presidency: Dr. Fabio Herrero 
Roa. 

Administrative Secretary to the Presidency: Dr, Jos6 A. 
Quezada T. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS 


President of Assembly: Pedro vAldez. 
Elections, May 1974. 



Senate 

House 

Partido Reformista . 

Movimiento NacionM 

24 

86 

de Juventud 

3 

— 

Others ..... 


1 ' 5 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Partido Reformista: Avda. Tiradentes, Santo Domingo, 
D.N.; ruling party; Leader and 1978 Presidential can- 
didate Dr. JoAQufN Balaguer; Sec.-Gen. Manuel de 
JesOs Estrada Medina. 

Partido Revolucionario Dominicano: Avda. Bolivar 107, 
Santo Domingo, D.N.; left-wing; Pres. Jacobo 
Majluta; Leader Fra.ncisco Pe.n’a G< 5 .mez; 1978 
Presidential candidate Antonio GuzmAn. 

Partido Revolucionario Social Cristlano: Las Mercedes 14 1, 
Santo Domingo, D.N.; left-wing; Pres. Lie. Rogelio 
Delgado Bogaert; 1978 Presidential candidate Lie. 
Alfonso Lockward. 

Partido Quisqueyano Dominicano (PQD): 30 de Marzo zo, 
Santo Domingo, D.N.; right-wing; Sec.-Gen. Sr. 
Campillo PErez; Pres, GermAn GarciA LdPEz; 1978 
Presidential candidate Gen. Elias Wessin y Wessin. 


Partido de la Liberacibn Dominicana: Avda. Independenda 
89, Santo Domingo, D.N.; opposition party; Leader 
jEsiis Antonio Pichardo; 1978 Presidential candidate 
Prof. Juan Bosch. 

Partido Dembcrata Popular: Arz. Merino 259, Santo 
Domingo, D.N.; opposition party; Leader and 1978 
Presidential candidate Luis Homero Lajara Burgos. 

Movimiento Popular Dominicano: opposition party; 
Leader J ulio de Pena Vald£s. 

Movimiento Nacional de Salvacibn: Santo Domingo, D.N.; 
opposition partj%- Leader Luis P. JuliAn P^rez. 

Other parties include Union Civica Nacional (UCN), 
Movimiento de Conciliacion Nacional (MCN), Partido de 
Integracidn Democratica and Mo\dmiento Municipal 
Popular (MMP), The Partido Communista Dominicano, 
outlawed in 1962, was authorized again in 1977. 
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Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
(In Santo Domingo, D.N., unless otherwise stated) 


Argentina*. Avda. Maximo Gomez No. lo; Ambassador: 
Dr. HicTOR Mendizabar Nogu^s. 

Austria: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Belgium: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Bolivia: Panama City, Panama. 

Brazil: Anacaona esq. Calle "C" ; Ambassador ; (vacant). 
Canada: Caracas, Venezuelai. 

Chile: Calle 22, No. 50. Piantini; Ambassador: Jorge 
Valdovinos FernAndez. 

China (Taiwan): Guacanagarix 58, Ens. Ev. Morales; 
Ambassador: Tung Tsung-jan. 

Colombia: Avda. Abraham Lincoln 502, z"; Charge d’affaires : 
MarIa Victoria DIaz de SuArez. 

Costa Rica: Avda. Anacaona, Los Cacic'azgos; Ambassador: 
(vacant). 

Denmark: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Ecuador: Gustavo M. Ricartgo; Ambassador : Dr. Manuel 
I. Cornejo. 

El Salvador: Nunez y Dominguez No. 7; Ambassador: Dr. 
Jos£ R. JovER Pineda. 

France: Cesar NicolAs Penson No. 53: Ambassador: 
Francois Giraudon. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Mejia y Cotes 37; Ambassador: 
Dr. Hans H. Wolter. 

Greece: Mexico, D.F., Me.xico. 

Guatemala: Sarasota 29, Apdo. Postal 251; Ambassador: 
Enrique Castellanos Carrillo. 

Guyana: Kingston, Jamaica. 

Haiti: Maximo Gomez No. 68; Ambassador: Franqois 
Guillaume. 

Honduras: Avda. A. Lincoln 165; Ambassador: Dr. Rafael 
Leiva Vivas. 


Israel: Avda. . Sarasota No. 38; Ambassador: Baruch 
Gilead. 

Italy: Rodriguez Objlo No. 4; Ambassador: Dr. Giuseppe 
Lo Faro. 

Jamaica: Socorro Sanchez No. 17: Ambassador: (vacant). 
Japan: Bolivar No. 202-A; Ambassador: Masao Ito. 
Korea, Republic: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Lebanon: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Mexico: Moises Garcia 40; Ambassador: Lie. Rafael del 

VlLLAR. 

Netherlands: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Nicaragua: W. Churchill Esq. 16, Apdo. 202; Ambassador: 
Jos6 Le6n Sandino. 

Panama: C. N. Penson iig; Ambassador: Lie. Alejandro 

CUIiLLAR ArOSEMENA. 

Paraguay: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Peru: Abraham Lincoln 102; Ambassador: Guillermo 
Geberdeng. 

Philippines: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Portugal: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Spain: Independencia No. 229; Ambassador: Javier 
Oyarzun ISarra. 

Sv/eden: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Switzerland: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Trinidad and Tobago: Kingston, Jamaica. 

Turkey: Caracas, Venezuela. 

United Kingdom: Independencia No. 84, Apdo. 135 ^! 

■ Ambassador: Clement Spearman. 

U.S.A. : Cesar Nicolas Penson, Esq. Leopoldo Navano; 

Ambassador: Robert A. Hurwitch. 

Vatican: Mdximo Gomez No. 27; Apostolic Nimdo: Rev. 
Mgr. Giovanni Gravelli. 

Venezuela: Moises Garda 40; Ambassador: C.arlos 
IrazAbal. 


The Dominican Republic also has diplomatic relations with Australia, Barbados, India, Luxembourg, Monaco and 
Uruguay. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Judicial Power resides in the Supreme Court of 
Justice, the Courts of Appeal, the Tribunals of the First 
Instance, the municipal courts and the other judicial 
authorities provided by law. The Supreme Court is com- 
posed of mine judges and the Attorney-General and exer- 
cises disciplinary authority over all the members of the 
judiciary. The Attorney-General .of the Republic is the. 
Chief of Judicial Police and of the Public Ministry' which 
he represents before the Supreme Court of .Justice. All 
judges are elected by the Senate. 

President of the Supreme Court: Lie. Nestor ContIn 
Aybar. , • 


RELIGION 

The majority of the inhabitants belong to the 
Catholic Church, but freedom of worship exists for 
denominations. There are approximately 30,000 Protes - 
ants and a small Jetvish community. 

Santo Domingo, D.N. 

Metropolitan See: Arzobispado, Apdo. 186; H.E. Cardina 
• Octavio A. Beras Rojas. , , 
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THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

Santo Domingo, D.N. 

El CSribe: Autopista Duarto, Km. yj, Apdo. 416; f. 1948; 

morning: Dir. GermAn Ornes; circ. 41,000. 

Listin Diario: 19 de Marzo 58; f. 1889; morning; Dir. 

Rafael Herrera; circ. 55,000. 

El Nacional: Avda. San Martin 236; f. 1966; evening and 
Sunday; Dir. Rafael Molina Morillo; circ. 26,000. 
La Noticia: Julio Verne 14; f. 1973; evening; Pres. Jost 
A. Brea Pena; Dir. SiLvfo Herasme Pena. 

El Sol: Carrera Sanchez km. 6^; morning: Pres. Bernardo 
C oROMiNAS DepIn: Dir. Radham^is V. G( 5 mez P. 
Ultima Hora: Calle 19 de Marzo 43; evening; Dir. Moises 
A. Pellerano. 

Santiago de los Caballeros 
La Informacibn: M. Gdmez 16: f. 1915: morning; Editor 
Luis E. Franco; circ. 15,000. 

Puerto Plata 

El Porvenir: f. 1872: Dir. Alonso RodrIguez. 

San Pedro de MacorIs 

Diario de Macorls: f. 1922; daily; Dir. N6stor Febles; 
circ. 3,500. 

El Universal: daily. 

PERIODICALS AND REVIEWS 
Santo Domingo, D.N. 

Affricultura: organ of the State Secretariat of Agriculture 
and Colonization; f. 1905; monthly; Dir. Miguel Rod- 
rIguez, Jr. 

Agroconocimiento: Apdo. 345-2; monthly; agricultural 
news and technical information; Dir. Domingo Marts; 
circ. 10,000. 

Ahora: San Martin 236, Apdo. 1402; f. 1962; weekly: Dir. 
Rafael Molina Morillo. 

La Campiiia: San Martin 236, Apdo. 1402; f. 1967: fir- 
ing. Juan Ulises GarcIa B. 

Carta Dominicana: Avda. Tiradentes 56, Apdo. Postal 
2074; 1974; monthly; economics; Dir. Juan Ram6n 

QuiSones M. 

Deportes: San Martin 236, Apdo. 1402; f. 1967; Dir. L. R. 
Cordero; circ. 5,000. 

Eva: San Martin 236, Apdo. 1402; f. 1967; fortnightly; Dir. 
Magda Florencio. 

Horizontes de America: Alexander Fleming 2; f. 1967; 

monthly; Dir. Armando Lemus Castillo. 

El Nacional: San Martin 236, Apdo. 1402; f. 1966; Dir. Dr. 
Rafael Molina Morillo. 

Renovacion: Calle Jos6 Reyes esq. El Conde; fortnightly; 
Dir. Julio C6sar MartInez. 

FOREIGN PRESS BUREAUX 
Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) {Italy): c/o 
Listin Diario, ig de Marzo 58, Santo Domingo, D.N.; 
Bureau Chief Rafael Herrera. 

EFE (Spain):. El Conde 407-2, esq. Santome, Santo 
Domingo, D.N. ; Bureau Chief Rosendo Sepulveda. 
United Press International (UPl) (U.S.A.): Avda. Mexico, 
Prolongacidn 147, Santo Domingo, D.N.; Chief 
Corresp. Miguel Guerrero. 

10 


The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance 

PUBLISHERS 

Santo Domingo, D.N. 

Arte y Cine, C. por A.: Isabel la Catdlica 42. 

Editora "El CSribe”, C. por A.: Autopista Duarto, Km. 7J, 
Apdo. 416; f. 1948: Dir. Dr. GermAn E. Ornes C. 
Editora Listin Diario, C. por A.: Paseo de los Periodistas; 

f. 1889; Pres. Rogelio A. Pellerano. 

Editora S.A.: Avda. Tiradentes 56. 

Editorial Montalvo: Jos6 Reyes 44: Proprietor Virgilio 
Montalvo. 

Editorial Santo Domingo: Avda. Duarte 15. 

Julio D. Postigo e Hijos: Mercedes 49; f. 1949; fiction; Man. 
J. D. Postigo. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Dirreccibn General de Telecomunicaciones: Isabel la 
Catolica 73, Santo Domingo, D.N.; government super- 
visory body; Dir.-Gen. J. R. SantamarIa. 

RADIO 

There were 130 commercial stations and 190,000 radio 
receivers in 1976. 

TELEVISION 

Televisidn Dominicana: Dr. Tejada Florentino 8, Apdo 
969, Santo Domingo, D.N.; government station; two 
channels, two relay stations; Dir.-Gen. R. A. Font 
Bernard. 

Rahintel Televisi6n: Centro de los Heroes de Constanza, 
Apdo. 1220, Santo Domingo, D.N.; commercial station; 
Gen. Man. Pedro P. Bonilla. 

Color- Visidn: Calle Emilio A. Morel, Esq. Luis E. Perez, 
Eusanche La Fe, Santo Domingo, D.N.; commercial 
station: two channels; Dir.-Gen. M. Quiroz. 

Tele-Inde Canal 13: 30 de Marzo, No. 80, Santo Domingo, 
D.N.; commercial station; Proprietor Josfi A. Semo- 

RILE. 

Telesistema Canal II: El Vergel88; Dir. Josfi A. Justiniano. 
There were 158,000 television sets in 1976. 

FINANCE 

(cap. =capital; dep. =deposits; m. =million; res. =reserves: 
amounts in pesos). 

BANKING 
SuPERVisoRv Body 

Superintendencia de Bancos: Apdo. 1326, Santo Domingo, 
D.N.; f. 1971; Superintendent Lie. Julio E. de la 
Rocha BAez. 

Central Bank 

Banco Central de la Republica Dominicana: Avda. Dr. 
Pedro Henriquez Urena, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1947: 
cap. 700,000; total assets 736.4m. (June 1977): Gov. 
Fernando Periche Vidal; Man. Cesar RajiIrez. 

Commercial Banks 

Banco de Boston Dominicano, S.A.: Avda. John F. Ken- 
nedy 3, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1975: cap. and res. 
2.6m. (Sept. 1977); Exec. Vice-Pres. Benton L. 
Moyer HI; 2 brs. 
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Finance 


Banco Metropolitano: Avda. Lope de Vega, Santo Domingo, 
D.N.; f. 1973; cap. and res. i.6m. (Sept, 1977); Pres. 
AGTJSxiN Verdeja E. 

Banco Popular Dominicano: Isabel la Catolica 252, Apdo. 
1441, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1964; cap. and res. 
9.6m. (June 1977) : Man. Dr. Alejandro Grull6n M. 

Banco de Reservas de la Republica Dominicana: Isabel la 
Catolica 71, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1941; cap. 50m.; 
res. 15.9m. (June 1977): Gen. Admin. Dr. Jos^; Alfonso 
Petit F.; 27 brs. 

Banco de Santo Domingo: Avda. San Martin 100, Apdo. 
1770, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1973: cap. and res. 4m.; 
dep. 24m. (June 1976); Pres. Antonio Juan Munoz; 
5 brs. 

Banco de Santander Dominicano: Avda. John F. Kennedy, 
Santo Domingo, D.N.; cap. 1.7m., res. 486,000 (June 
1977); Pres. Pedro RodrIguez VillacaNas. 

Banco de los Trabajadores: El Conde, Santo Domingo, 
D.N.; f. 1973; cap. and res. 3.6m. (June 1977): Pres. 
Luis Abbott. 

Development Banks 

Banco Agricola de la Repdblica Dominicana: Avda. G. 
Washington, Apdo. 1057, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 
1945; government agricultural development bank; cap. 
50m. (Dec. 1975); Gen. Man. Jos6 A. Aybar Castel- 
lanos; 22 brs. 

Banco de Desarrollo Industrial, S.A.: Avda. Lope de Vega 
esq. Gustavo Mejia Ricart, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 
1974; cap. 2m. (1977); industrial development bank; 
Pres. Pedro RodrIguez VillacaSas. 

Banco Hipotecario Dominicano, S.A.: Avda. Lope de Vega. 
Apdo. 266-2, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1972; cap. 5m.; 
housing development bank; Gen. Man. Samuel Conde. 

Banco Nacional de la Vivienda (BNV): Avda. Tiradentes 
esq. Calle 26 — Ensanche Naco, Apdo. 1504, Santo 
Domingo, D.N.; f. 1962; housing development bank; 
Gen. Man. Dr. Jos6 Manuel Pittaluga N. 

Compania Financiera Dominicana, S.A.: Socorro S&nchez 
II, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1968; 187 mems.; financial 
institution and investment bankers; official inter- 
mediary institution of the Central Bank; cap. 3m.; 
Pres. TomAs A. Pastoriza. 

Corporacidn Financiera Asociada, S.A. (COFINASA): Avda 
Tiradentes, Apdo. 85-2, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1969; 
financial institution and investment bankers; cap. 3m. 
(1976); Pres. Thomas N. Tengg; Gen. Man. VfcTOR 
BAez Gomez. 

Foreign Banks 

Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association: 

El Conde 103, Casilla 1373, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 
1968; cap. and res. 2.0 m. (June 1976); Gen. Man. Jost 
GonzAlez; 3 brs. 

Bank of Nova Scotia: Avda. Lope de Vega, Santo Domingo, 
D.N.; f. 1920; cap. and res. 6.4m. (June 1976); Gen. 
Man. Iain B. Reid; 5 brs. 

Chase Manhattan Bank: Avda. John F. Kennedy, Santo 
Domingo, D.N.; f. 1962; cap. and res. 7.7m. (Sept. 
1977); Man. Carl D. Gustavson; 7 brs. 

Citibank N.A.: Avda. J. F. Kennedy i, Santo Domingo, 
D.N.; cap. and res. 14m.. (June 1977); Gen. Man. Ivan 
Culbertson, Jr.; 6 brs. 

Royal Bank of Canada: Isabel la Cat61ica 50-A Mercedes, 
Santo Domingo, D.N.; cap. and res. 19.1m. (June 
^^976); Gen. Man. James Scott; 12 brs. 


INSURANCE 
National Companies 

La Americana, S.A.: Edif. La Cumbre, Avda. Tiradentes, 
Santo Domingo, D.N. 

La Antillana de Seguros, C. por A.: Edif. Mella, Avda. 
Jorge Washington 50, Santo Domingo, D.N. 

Centro de Seguros La Popular, C. por A.: Gustavo Mejia 
Ricart 61, Santo Domingo, D.N. 

Cia. Dominicana de Seguros, C. por A,: Avda. Indepen- 
dencia 55, Santo Domingo, D.N. 

Cia. Nacional de Seguros, C. por A.: Avda. MAximo Gomez 
31, Santo Domingo, D.N. 

La Colonial, S.A.: Edif. Hache 2°, Avda. John F. Kennedy, 
Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1971; Pres. Moisfis Paiewox- 
SKY S. < 

El Condor Seguros, S.A.: Avda. 27 de Febrero 208, Santo 
Domingo, D.N. 

La Intercontinental de Seguros, S,A.: Plaza Naco, Avda. 
Tiradentes, Santo Domingo, D.N. 

La Mefropolitana de Seguros, D. por A.: Edif. Bank of 
Nova Scotia 2°, Avda. John F. Kennedy esq. Lope de 
Vega, Apdo. 131, Santo Domingo, D.N. 

La Mondial de Seguros, S.A.: Avda, Winston Churchill esq. 
27 de Febrero, Santo Domingo, D.N. 

Patria, S.A. : Grab Lopez 98 esq. Salvador Cucunillo, 
Santiago. 

La Previsora, C. por A.: Lea de Castro 153, Santo Domingo, 
D.N. 

La Real de Seguros, S.A.: Avda. 27 de Febrero 80, Santo 
Domingo, D.N. 

Reaseguradora Internacional, S.A.: Jose Desiderio Val- 
verde 103, Apt. 2 -b, Santo Domingo, D.N. 

Reaseguradora Nacional, S.A.: Avda. Maximo G6mez 31, 
Apdo. 916, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. i97''>‘ 
Maximo A. Pellerano; Man. Lie. Jakob Wind. 

Reaseguradora Santo Domingo, S.A.: Edif. Cumbre 5°, 
Apt. 510, Avda. Tiradentes, Santo Domingo, D.N. 

San Rafael, C. por A.: Leopoldo Navarro 61 esq. San 
Francisco de Macorfs, Santo Domingo, D.N. 

Seguros La Alianza: Edif. La Cumbre 7°, Avda. Tira- 
dentes, Santo Domingo, D.N. 

Seguros America, C. por A.: Edif. La Cumbre, Avda. Tira- 
dentes, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1966; Pres. Dr. L 
Augusto Ginebra. 

Seguros del Caribe, S.A.: Avda. Mexico 108, Santo Domin- 
go, D.N. 

Seguros Dominicanos de Salud, C. por A.: Avda. Bolivar 
108, Plaza Gazeue, Santo Domingo, D.N. 

Seguros Horizontes, S.A.: Avda. Lope de Vega 5° (alM- 
Santo Domingo, D.N,; f. 1974;. Pres. Emilio Antoni 
Lama S.; Man. Lie. Juan Domingo Toca Simo. 

Seguros Pepin, S.A.: Mercedes 470 esq. Palo Hincado, 
Santo Domingo, D.N. 

Uni6n de Seguros, C. por A.: Beller 98, Santiago; f- 1964- 
Pres, and Man. Belarmino Cortina. 

La Universal de Seguros, C. por A.: Edif. Motorambar 2 y 
3°, Avda. Abraham Lincoln 208, Santo Doming ■ 
D.N. 

Insurance Association 

Cdmara de Aseguradores de la Repd blica Dominicad®' 

Edif. Central 1°, Avda. Winston Churchill esq. > 
Santo Domingo, D.N. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Cimara Oficial de Gomercio, Agricultura e Industria del 
Distrito Nacional: Arz. Nouel 206, Apdo. Postal 815, 
Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1910; 800 active mems.; Pres. 
Ernesto Vitienes Colubi; Sec.-Gen. Dr. Rodolfo 
Bonetti Burgos; publ. Cotnercio y Produccion (mon- 
thly). 

There are official Chambers of Commerce in the larger 

towns. 

American Chamber of Commerce of the Dominican Re> 
public: Apdo. 95-2, Hotel El Embajador, Santo 
Domingo, D.N.; f. 1923; 205 mems.; Exec. Dir. 
Wilson A. Rood. 

TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Asociacidn Dominicana de Hacendados y Agricultores Inc.: 

Avda. Sarasota 4, Santo Domingo, D.N.; farming and 
agricultural organization; Pres. Lie. Silvestre Alba 
DE Moya. 

Asociacidn de Industries de la; Repdblica Domitiicana: 

Avda. Sarasota 4, Santo Domingo, D.N.; industrial 
organization; Pres. Ing. Jos:6 Manuel Armenteros. 

Centro Dominicano de Promocidn de Exportaciones 
(CEDOPEX): Plaza de la Independencia, Seccidn de 
Herrera, Apdo. 199-2, Santo Domingo, D.N.; organiza- 
tion for the promotion of exports; Exec. Dir. Lie. 
Roberto MartInez; pubis. Exportemos, El Exportador 
Dominicano, Directorio de Exportadores, Manual del 
Exportados, Perfiles de Mercado. . , 

Comisidn de Fomento: Secretaria de Estado de Industria y 
Comercio, Santo Domingo, D.N.; consists of president, 
vice-president and 25 mems. appointed by the Execu- 
tive; f. 1951 for the purpose of carrying out investiga- 
tions into proposed schemes, developing new industries, 
and granting technical and financial aid to selected 
private enterprises; Pres. Rafael Paino Pichardo. 

Consejo Estatal del Azdear (CEA) {State Sugar Council): 
Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1966; autonomous adminis- 
tration for each of the 12 state sugar mills; Exec.Agron. 
GermAn G( 5 mez Torres. 

Corporacibn Dominicana de Empresas Estafajes (CORDE) 

{Dominican State Enterprise Corporation) : Avda. 
General Antonio Duvergd, Apdo. 1378, Santo Domingo, 
D.N.; f. 1966 to administer, direct and develop twenty- 
six state enterprises; auth. cap. RD? 50m.; Dir. Julio 
Campillo PArez. 

Corporacidn de Fomento Industrial (C.F.I.): Apdo. 1472, 
Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1962 to promote industrial 
development; auth. cap. RD§25m.; Dir. Federico 
AntiJn. 

Direccidn General de Mineria: Avda. Mexico ii -A, Santo 
Domingo, D.N.; f. 1947; government mining organiza- 
tion; Dir. Julio Sauri. 

Fondo de Inversidn para el Desarrollo Econdmico {Econ- 
omic Development Investment Fund) : c/o Banco Central 
de la Repiiblica Dominicana, Avda. Dr. Pedro Hen- 
rfquez Urena, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1965; associated 
with AID, lADB; resources RDS lom.; to encourage 
economic development in productive sectors of 
economy, excluding sugar; will authorize comple- 
mentary financing to private sector for establishing 
newindustrial and agricultural enterprises and develop- 
ing existing ones. 

Fundaci6n Dominicana de Desarrollo {Dominican Develop- 
ment Foundation): Apdo. 857, Santo Domingo, D.N.; 


f. 1962 to mobilize private resources for collaboration in 
financing small-scale development programmes; 300 
mems.; assets U.S. $6.7m;; Exec. Dir. BolIvar BAez; 
pubis. Desarrollo, Directory of Dominican Voluntary 
Agencies, Annual Report. 

Instiiuto Azucarero Dominicana (INAZUCAR): Centro de 
los Heroes, Apdo. 667, Santo Domingo, D.N.; sugar 
institute; f. 1965; Exec. Dir. Agrdn. Quirilio Vilorio 
SAnchez. 

Institute de Desarrollo y Gredito Cooperative (IDEGOOP): 

Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1963; cap. 100,000 pesos; to 
encourage the development of co-operatives. 

Institute Nacional de la Vivienda: Edif. de la Secretarfa 
de Estado de Trabajo, 5°, Centro de los Heroes, Apdo. 
1506, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1962; housing institute; 
Dir.-Gen. Ing. JosA Osvaldo Leger A. 

EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

Confederacidn Patronal de la Republica Dominicana: 

Cambronal/G. Washington, Edif. Mella, Santo Domin- 
go, D.N.; Pres. Ing. Heriberto de Castro. 

Consejo Nacional de Hombres de Empresa: Arz. Nouel No. 
206 (altos), Santo Domingo, D.N.; Pres. Dr. Rogelio A. 
Pellerano. 


TRADE UNIONS 

Confederacion de Trabajadores Dominicanos — CTD {Con- 
federation of Dominican Workers): Caracas- Jose Marti, 
Benito Gonzalez 81, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1920; 
mems. 188,000 (est.); ii provincial federations totalling 
150 unions are affiliated; Sec.-Gen. Juan A. Pardilla. 

Confederaci6n Autdnoma de Sindicatos -Cristianos — CASC 

{Autonomous Confederation of Christian Trade Unions): 
S. Welles 39, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1962; Sec.-Gen. 
Gabriel Del Rfo. 

Confederacibn General de Trabajadores: Santo Domingo, 
D.N.; Gen. Sec. Francisco Antonio Santos. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Ferrocarril Unidos Dominicanos: Santo Domingo, D.N.; 
government-owned; 100 km. of track from La Vega to 
Sanchez principally used for the carriage of e.xports. 

There are also Uvo private railway companies; 
Ferrocarril de Central Romana: 375 km. open. 
Ferrocarril Central Rio Haina: 113 km. open. 

ROADS 

In 1975 there were 11,844 km. of roads, 5,841km. of 
which were paved. There is a direct route from Santo 
Domingo to Port-au-Prince in Haiti. In 1966 an emergency 
plan was introduced to improve local roads at a cost of 
RD| 4m. financed by AID funds. 

SHIPPING 
Principal Companies 

Flota Mercante Dominicana {Merchant Fleet): Isabel la 
Catdlica 70, Apdo. 204, Santo Domingo, D.N.; privately 
owned; 7,630 g.r.t.; regular cargo and limited passenger 
services between New York, Halifax, Hamilton, King- 
ston and the Dominican Republic. 
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Alcoa Steamship Company Inc.: Apdo. 748, Santo Domin- 
go, D.N.; regular service from Mobile, Ala,, New 
Orleans, La. and Houston, Tex.; agents for Cla. Trans- 
atlantica Espanola S.A., Madrid, with service from 
France, Italy, Spain and Portugal. 

Several European lines call at Santo Domingo. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There is an international airport at Santo Domingo 
(Aeropuerto Internacional de las Americas). 

CDA — Compahia Dominicana de Aviacidn: Leopoldo 
Navarro esq. San Francisco de Macorls, Edif. San 
Rafael, Santo Domingo, D.N.; operates on international 
routes connecting Santo Domingo with the Nether- 
lands Antilles, Puerto Rico, the U.S.A. and Venezuela; 
Gen. Man. Louis A. Beauchamps; fleet: 2 Boeing 727, 
I DC-6B, I DC-4, I DC-3, I C-46. 

Alas del Caribe, C. per A.: Avda, Luperdn, Aeropuerto de 
Herrera, Santo Domingo, D.N.; f. 1968; internal routes; 
Pres. Jacinto B. Peynado; Dir. Manuel P£re2 
Negr6n. 

The Dominican Republic is also served by the following 
foreign airlines: Aerocondor, A.L.M. (Netherlands Antilles), 
American Airlines, Eastern Airlines, Iberia, Pan American, 
Prinair and Viasa (Venezuela). 

TOURISM 

Direccidn General de Turismo e Informacidn: Calle Cesar 
NicoHs Penson 59, Santo Domingo, D.N.; Dir. Pedro 
E. Morales Troncoso. 

Asociacidn Dominicana de Agencias de Viajes: Avda. 
Bolivar 7, Santo Domingo, D.N.; Pres. Mariano 

' RamIrez. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Direccidn General de Bellas Artes: Santo Domingo, D.N.; 
Dir. Dario Suro; responsible for: 


Transport, Tourism, Atomic Energy, Univcrsilm 

Ateneo Dominicano: Fdlix Mariano Lluberes 18; 
f. 1871; Pres. Prof. Angel MiolAn. 

Coro Nacional:.f. 1955: Dir. Josfi E. Delmonie 
Peguero. 

Coro do Santiago: Dir. Apolinar Bueno Torres. 

Orquesta Sinfdnica Nacional: f. 1941; Dir. Manuel 
Sim 6 Rojas. 

Sociedad Pro-Arte: Calle Duarte a esq. Luper6n;Dir. 
Nin6n L. de Brower. 

Sociedad Pro-Cultura: Felix Mariano Lluberes 18; 
Dir. VICTOR Sof}6 Uribe. 

Tcatro de Bellas Artes: Dir. Rafael Gil Castro. 
Teatro Nacional: Dir. Carlos Piantini. 

Sociedad Pro-Cultura Inc.: Pres. Dr. Virgilio Hoepel- 

MAN. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Comisidn Nacional de Asuntos Nucleares: Edificio de la 
Defensa Civil, Dr. Delgado 58, Santo Domingo, D.N. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Universidad Autdnoma de Santo Domingo; Ciudad 
Universitaria, Apdo. 1355, Santo Domingo, D.N.; I,i7® 
teachers, 28,628 students. 

Universidad Catdiica Madre y Maestra: Autopista Duarte, 
Santiago de los Caballeros; 367 teachers, 4,121 students. 

Universidad Centrai del Este: 37 Anacaona Moscoso, San 
Pedro de Macorfs; 126 teachers, 4,000 students. 

Universidad Nacional “Pedro Henriquez Urefia": Santo 
Domingo, D.N.; 500 teachers, 8,000 students. 
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Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Hag, Capital 

The Republic of Ecuador lies on the west coast of South 
America. Its neighbours are Colombia to the north and 
Peru to the east and south. The Galapagos Islands, 970 km. 
west of the Ecuadorian coast, form part of Ecuador. The 
chmate is affected by the Andes mountains and the topo- 
graphy ranges from the tropical rain forest on the coast 
and in the eastern region to the tropical grasslands of the 
central valley and the permanent snowfields of the high- 
lands. The official language is Spanish but Indian languages 
are very common. About go per cent of the population is 
Roman Catholic. The national flag (proportions 2 by i) is 
a horizontal tricolour of yellow, blue and red, the yellow 
stripe being half the total depth. The state flag also has 
the national emblena in the centre. The capital is Quito. 

Recent History 

In November ig6i labour groups, left-wing parties and 
the armed forces overthrew the President, Dr. Josd 
Maria Velasco Ibarra, who was forced into exile. His 
successor. Dr. Carlos Julio Arosemena Monroy, formerly 
Vice-President, was deposed after an army coup in July 
1963. A military junta was set up, headed by Rear- 
Admiral Ram6n Castro Jijon, but the junta was forced to 
resign in March 1966, and Clemente Yerovi Indaburu was 
installed as acting President. FoUo'wing the elections of 
October 1966, Dr. Otto Arosemena Gdmez became 
provisional President. Former President Velasco was 
elected as President in June 1968 and took office in 
September. In June 1970, with the aid of the army, he 
declared himself dictator, suspended the constitution and 
dismissed Congress. But in February 1972 President 
Velasco was deposed by the armed forces and Brig.-Gen. 
Guillermo Rodriguez Lara, C.-in-C. of the army, became 
President. In July 1974 President Rodriguez Lara 
announced that he would not authorize elections or other 
political activity for five more years. However, following 
an attempted right-wing coup in September 1975, led by 
Gen. Raul Gonzdlez Alvear and supported by ex-President 
Velasco, President Rodriguez Lara promised substantial 
economic and political changes but unrest continued and 
in January 1976 President Rodriguez Lara resigned. A 
three-man military junta took power and announced its 
intention to lead the country to a truly representative 
democracy. It established committees to draft a new con- 
stitution, propose amendments to the 1945 constitution 
and draw up an electoral law and a law on political parties, 
and announced that presidential elections would be held 
in February 1978. However, in early 1977 the Partido 
Radical Liberal withdrew from the committees because of 
the serious restrictions on political freedoms imposed by 
the Government. The Government later declared that, due 
to delays in preparing the electoral register, the elections 
would be deferred until July i6th, 1978, a move regarded 
as a delaying tactic by the Opposition. Anti-government 
activity increased in 1977: a one-day general strike took 
place in May and demonstrations in October led to the 
kilhng of 25 strikers by the police. In the February 1978 
referendum a majority voted for the newly-drafted 


constitution as opposed to the revised 1945 constitution. 
It will come into force in late 1978, when a new President 
takes office. 

Government 

The country is divided into 20 Provinces, including the 
Galapagos Islands. Each Province has a Governor appoin- 
ted by the President. Constitutional rule was suspended in 
June 1970, when the bicameral National Congress was dis- 
missed. Ecuador has been under military rule since Febru- 
ary 1972 and all political activity was suspended in July 
1974. Since January 1976 power has been held by a three- 
man military junta, called the Supreme Council of Govern- 
ment, which rules with the assistance of the Cabinet. 

Defence 

Military service is selective for two years at the age of 20. 
In 1977 there were 23,900 men in the armed forces: army 
17,500, navy 3,800 and air force 2,600. Para-military 
forces numbered 5,800 men. Defence expenditure for 1977 
was 2,850 million sucres. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is dominated by three commodities: 
petroleum, bananas and coffee. Ecuador is the world’s 
leading exporter of bananas but in 1976 coffee was the 
second largest export by value due to abnormally high 
prices. Cocoa production and fishing have benefitted 
greatly from official development programmes. Between 
1976 and 1981 U.S. $97.9 million is to be invested in the 
fishing industry. The growth of agricultural production 
increased from 3.1 per cent in 1971 to 6 per cent in 1976 
and the public investment programme (1977-81) is to 
provide $400 million for agricultural development in order 
to increase production further. An ambitious agricultural 
mechanization programme has also been launched. The 
extensive forests yield valuable hardwoods. Ecuador is 
also the world's principal producer of balsawood. Gold, 
silver, copper, lead and zinc reserves totalling one million 
tons have been discovered in Azuay. 

With the completion of the trans-Andean pipeline 
(capacity 400,000 barrels per day, b.p.d.), linking the 
oilfields of Oriente Province with the tanker-loading port 
of Esmeraldas in 1972, Ecuador became an important 
oil-exporting nation, and the leading oil producer in Latin 
America after Venezuela. Cepe, the state oil concern, 
bought a 25 per cent share in Texaco-Gulf’s operations in 
Ecuador in 1974 and in 1977 bought Gulf’s 37.5 per cent 
holding, thus ending a long-standing dispute over Gulf’s 
debts owing from oil revenues. Since 1971 the value of oil 
exports has quintupled to reach $565.2 million in 1976 
(half Ecuador’s total export revenue). However, produc- 
tion was affected in 1975 and 1977 by transport and 
marketing difficulties. Cepe-Texaco are to invest $31 mil- 
lion to raise production potential from 210,000 b.p.d. in 
1976 to 350,000 b.p.d. by the end of 1978. The 50,000 b.p.d. 
Esmeraldas oil refineiy^ came fully on-stream in late 1977. 
Cepe also hopes to develop the substantial natural gas 
deposits discovered in the Gulf of Guayaquil. There are 
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plans to build pipelines from Esmeraldas and Shushufindi 
to Quito and a gas-liquefaction plant on the Shushufindi 
oilfield, with a daily capacity of 25 million cubic feet. 

Industry has developed rapidly in recent years although 
it suffered from shortages of electric energy in 1976 and 
grew by only ii per cent, compared with 13 per cent the 
previous year. The sector consists mainly of light industry 
although the Government plans to invest U.S. $1,500 
million for the development of heavy industry, priority, 
being given to petrochemicals, pharmaceuticals, cement 
and steel. An $800 million petrochemical complex is to be 
completed by 1983 and a $180 million integrated steel mill 
by 1985. 

With a growth rate of 13.6 per cent in 1974, Ecuador 
had one of Latin America’s fastest growing economies due 
to the development of the oil sector. However, reflecting 
difficulties in the oil industry and the fall in world com- 
modity prices, Ecuador’s economic growth rate fell to 5.3 
per cent in 1975. The economy recovered in 1976, with the 
G.D.P. rising by 6 per cent, reflecting larger export 
revenues and a marked degree of industrial development. 
By the use of strict fiscal and monetary measures the infla- 
tion rate in 1976 was only ii per cent, compared with 23 
per cent in 1974. The balance of payments deteriorated in 
1974 and 1975 but recovered in 1976 to produce an overall 
surplus of $203.3 luillion, partly due to the large inflows 
of long-term capital which contributed to the record level 
of international reserves ($666.4 million in April 1977, 
compared with $285.7 million at the end of 1975). 

The principal goals of the 1977-81 public investment 
programme are diversification of the economy, decen- 
tralization of production, an expansion of the agricultural 
sector and the creation of jobs. 

Ecuador is a member of OPEC, the OAS, LAFTA, the 
Andean Group, the lADB and SELA. 

Transport and Communications 

Communications are rendered difficult by mountains 
and forests. There were 965 km. of railway track in 1977. 
The Pan-American Highway runs for 1,392 km. through 
the country with branch roads to the coast. Near the coast 
the lower reaches of the rivers Guayas, Mira and Esmeral- 
das are navigable for about igo km. There are a number 
of seaports of which Guayaquil and Manta are the most 
important. Three main Ecuadorean companies and some 
foreign lines operate internal and international air services. 

Social Welfare 

Social insurance is compulsory for all employees. Bene- 
fits are available for sickness, industrial accidents, disa- 
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bility, maternity, old age, widowhood and orphanhood. 
Hospitals and welfare institutions are run by Central 
Public Assistance Boards. 

Education 

Education is compulsory and all public schools are free, 
Private schools continue to play a, vital role in the educa- 
tional system. Primary education covers the ages of 6 to 12 
and secondary education 12 to 18. University courses ex- 
tend for up to six years and include programmes for teacher 
training. A number of adult schools and literacy centres 
have been built aimed at reducing the 30 per cent illiteracy 
rate. There are sixteen universities. , 

Tourism 

The main tourist attractions are the magnificent 
mountain and forest scenery of the highlands, the tropical 
jungles of the Upper Amazon and the relics of Indian and 
Colonial Spanish cultures. There are a number of coastal 
resorts from which deep-sea fishing is possible. 

Visas are not required to visit Ecuador by nationals of 
Colombia, EEC countries (except Ireland), Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Uruguay. 

Sport 

Football and basketball are the most popular sports. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 24th (Battle of 
Pichincha), July 24th (Birth of Simon Bolivar), August 
loth (Independence Day), October 9th (Independence of 
Guayaquil)’*, October 12th (Discovery of America)*, 
November ist (All Saints’)!, November 2nd (All Souls’li 
November 3rd (Independence of Cuenca), December 6th 
(Foundation of Quito)!, December 25th (Christmas Day). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), February 27th- 
28th (Carnival), April 13th (Good Friday), April 14th 
(Easter Saturday). 

* Guayaquil only. 

t Not an official holiday, but almost universally obsen'ed. 
! Quito only. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centavos=i sucre. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£i sterling=45,79 sucres; 

U.S. $1=25.00 sucres. , 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION. 


Statistical Survey 


Area (sq. km.) 

Population (1974) 

Ecuador* 

Galdpagos 

Islands 

Total t 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

270,000 ; 

8,006 

6,521,710 

244.530 

38.719 

64.278 


Estimated population: 6,733,000 (June 30th,' 1975).' 


* Excludes eastern provinces, for which no figures are available, 
t Census of June 8th, 1974. Figures exclude nomadic Indian tribes. 


PROVINCES 

(1974) 



Population 

Capital 


Population 

Capital 

Azuay 

365.657 

Cuenca 

Los Rfos 

384.113 

Babahoyo 

Bolivar 

146.424 

Guaranda 

Manabf . 

808,615 

Portoviejo 

Canar 

147.463 

Azogues 

Morona Santiago . 

50,406 

Macas 

Carchi 

120,263 

Tulcdn 

Napo 

59.751 

Ten a 

Cotopaxi . 

235.615 

Latacunga 

Pastaza 

23,058 

Puyo 

Chimborazo 

306,138 

Riobamba 

Pichincha . 

981,053 

Quito 

El Oro . 

260,278 

Machala 

Tungurahua 

276,114 

Ambato 

Esmeraldas 

Guayas . . , . 

203,406 

1,512,838 

Esmeraldas 

Guayaquil 

Zamora Chinchipe 
Archipi^Iago de Col6n 

34.645 

Zamora 

Imbabura 

Loja. 

217,813 

343.153 

Ibarra 

Loja 

(Galdpagos) 

4.058 

Puerto Baquerizo 
(Isla San 
Cristdbal) 


Quito (capital) . 
Guayaquil 
Cuenca . 
Ambato . 


CHIEF TOWNS 

(1974) 

557,113 Machala . 

814,064 Esmeraldas 

104,667 , Riobamba 

77,062 Portoviejo 


68,379 

60,132 

58,029 

59.404 


agriculture 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Coffee .... 

71,386 

74,980 

69,638 

76,437 

87,101 

Bananas .... 

2,581,639 

2,495,927 

2,676,411 

2,544,327 

2,570,925 

Potatoes .... 

473,348 

539,198 

503,440 

499,371 

532,774 

Rice .... 

104,645 

123,830 

112,853 

194,768 

198,663 

Barley .... 

73,387 

79,383 

56,148 

62,801 

62,872 

Wheat .... 

50,640 

45,189 

54,986 

64,647 

65,000 

Maize .... 

257,739 

245,661 

255,780 

273,027 

293,607 

Cocoa .... 

67,784 

63,374 

91,039 

75,272 

65,192 

Cotton .... 

11,556 

19,549 

41,899 

30,210 

27,000 


LIVESTOCK 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle . 

2,645,000 

2,711,380 

2,792,640 

Sheep . 

2,060,000 

2,104,700 

2,146,800 

Pigs 

2,350,000 

2,542,910 

2,733,630 
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FORESTRY 


ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


{’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
logs for sleepers 

1.553 

1.708 

1,800 

Other industrial wood . 

60 

66 

68 

Fuel wood . 

1.454 

1.583 

1.598 

Total 

3.067 

3.359 

3.466 


1974 - 75 : Annual production as in 1973 (FAO estimates). 
Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 


(’000 cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1973 

1974 

1975 * 

Sawnwood (inch boxboards) 

833 

833* 

745 

Railway sleepers 

5 

2 

2 

Total . 

838 

835 

747 


♦ FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SEA FISHING 

(’000 metric tons, live weight) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Pacific thread herring 

41.9 

55-2 

95-0 

IIO.O 

140.0 

Other marine fishes 

54-0 

41.1 

45-5 

52.0* 

70.0* 

Other sea creatures 

10.8 

11.9 

13-4 

12.4’ 

13 - 4 * 

Total Catch . 

106.7 

108.2 

153-9 

174.4 

223.4 

1 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold .... 

troy ozs. 

10,419 

7,751 

8,156 

11.013 

Silver .... 

»» f» 

56,711 

35,277 

37.025 

47,381 

Copper .... 

kgs. 

179,412 

360,848 

239,121 

266,765 

Petroleum 

’000 barrels 

76,221 

64,616 

58,753 

68,362 


INDUSTRY 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


(’000 barrels) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Refined petroleum . 

11,245.6 

12,754-3 

14.544-7 

15,454-8 

Diesel oil .... 

2,606.2 ' 

3.020.5 

3.162.0 

2.885.9 

Kerosene . • ' • ‘ 

399-5 

593-5 

1,429.0 

1,914.6 

Gasoline . . . • • 

4,064 . 1 

4,814.1 

5,680.4 

6,079.5 

Residual fuel oils . • • 

3.013-4 

3,191-3 

3,583-2 

3,775-6 

Distillate fuel oils . . • 

186.0 

110.3 

142 . 2 

151-5 

Turbo-fuels . • • ' ■ 

911.4 

957-1 

466.3 

466.9 

Natural gas (cubic metres) . 

155,466.8 

62,064.5 

55,735-3 

n.a. 
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OTHER INDUSTRY 




1973 

1974 

1975* 

1976* 

Sugar 

Cement . 

Beer 

Cigarettes 

metric tons 

** 

litres 

’ooo packets 

1 

244,742 
483,964 
84,817 
72.430 1 

1 1 

263,525 

582,743 

92,357 

103,753 

282,804 

603,289 

112,274 

136,918 

283,087 

615.355 

129,564 

223,861 


♦ Provisional. 


FINANCE 

100 centavos— I sucre. 

Coins; lo, 20 and 50 centavos; i sucre. 

Notes: 5, 10, 20, 50, 100 and 1,000 sucres. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling =45.79 sucres; U.S. Si =25.00 sucres. 

1,000 sucres=/2i. 84 =$40.00. 

'Note: From July 1961 to August 1970 the exchange rate was U.S. Si = 18.00 sucres. In August 1970 a new rate of $1 =25.00 
sucres was introduced and this has been maintained despite two devaluations of the U.S. dollar, in December 1971 and 
February 1973. In terms of sterling, the exchange rate was £\ =43.20 sucres from November 1967 to August 1970; £\ =60.00 
sucres from August 1970 to August 1971; and ;fi =65.14 sucres from December 1971 to June 1972. 


BUDGET 
(million sucres) 


Revenue 

1974 

1975 

Expenditure 

1974 

1975 

Taxation . 


10,688 

11.533 

Education 

2,631 

3.533 

Non-tax revenue 


361 

432 

Defence .... 

1,870 

2.542 

Foreign loans . 


136 

56 

Public works 

1.743 

1,801 

Internal loans . 


698 

1,125 

Agriculture 

1.505 

1,505 

Transfers 


242 

1.546 

Interior .... 

598 

968 





Foreign affairs . 

158 

172 





Finance .... 

196 

274 





Natural resources 

135 

I6I 





Industry .... 

III 

144 





Public debt (Amortization) 

2,198 

3.388 

Total 

- 

12,125 

14,692 

Total 

11,145 

14,692 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(million sucres in current prices) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Government final consumption expenditure 

Private final consumption expenditure 

Increase in stocks ...... 

Gross fixed capital formation .... 

5.337 

32,309 

1.117 

8,991 

6,659 

40,687 

2,816 

11,152 

9,580 

57.703 

2,226 

16.703 

11,366 

73,506 

2,740 

23,417 

12,598 

80,844 

3,266 

24,805 

Total Domestic Expenditure 

Exports of goods and services .... 
Less Imports of goods and services 

47.754 

9,312 

9,648 

61,314 

15,632 

12,345 

86,212 

32,610 

26,755 

111,029 

27,721 

31.393 

121.513 

36,104 

33,751 

Gross Domestic Product in Purchasers’ 
Values ....... 

Net factor income from abroad .... 

47.418 

-2,035 

64,601 

-3,794 

92,067 

-5,382 

107,357 
— 2,661 

123,866 

-3,041 

Gross National Product .... 
Less Consumption of fixed capital 

45.383 

2,964 

60,807 

3,584 

86,685 

5,021 

104,696 

6,245 

120,825 

7,525 

National Inco.me in Market Prices 

Other current transfers from abroad (net) . 

42,419 

361 

57,223 

639 

81,664 

412 

98,451 

377 

113,300 

572 

National Disposable Inco.me 

42,780 

57,862 

82,076 

98,828 

113,872 
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GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY ECONOMIC ACTRUTY 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing . 

11 . 95 ' 

15.345 

20,098 

24,666 

27.392 

Mining and quarrying . . . . ' . 

959 

2.614 

2,496 

2,678 

3.030 

Manufacturing . . 

7.824 

9.92S 

12,803 

16,442 

19.953 

Electricity, gas and water ..... 

558 

632 

784 

918 

1.123 

Construction ....... 

2,023 

2.707 

4.024 

6,001 

7.534 

Trade, restaurants and hotels .... 

7.391 

12,231 

24,691 

24,090 

26,639 

Transport, storage and communications 

3.305 

4.076 

4.645 

5.343 

6,234 

Finance and insurance ..... 

1. 913 

2,212 

2.914 

3.626 

4.158 

Owner-occupied dwellings ..... 

2.599 

3.117 

4.307 

5.379 

6,992 

Other services ....... 

3.130 

4.035 

5.224 

6,409 

7.451 


41.653 

56.897 

81,986 

95.552 

110,506 

Less Imputed bank service charge 

768 

S87 

'.'44 

1,564 

1,788 

Domestic Product of Industries 

40,885 


80,842 

93.988 

108,718 

Government services . . . ... 

4.278 


7.473 

8.940 

10,110 

Private non-profit services to households . , 

26 


41 

51 

61 

Domestic service of households .... 

88 


. 138 

163 

187 

Sub-Total ....... 

45.277 

61,262 


103,142 

119,076 

Import duties ....... 

2,141 

3.339 


4.215 

4.790 

G.D.P. in Purchasers’ Values 

47.418 

64,601 

92,067 

J 07,357 

123,866 


COST OF LIVING 
Quito 

(Base: 1970=100) 



'975 

1976 

Food and Drink ' . 

223 

245 

Housing 

154 

172 

Clothing 

183 

206 

Miscellaneous 

144 

I6I 

General Index 

188 

208 


Index based on low and medium income families. 


CURRENCY AND RESERVES 



1972 

1973 

1974 

. '975 

1976 

Total Currency in Circulation (million sucres) 

6,966.6 

8,712.7 

12,195.6 

14.256.4 

19,980.9 

0/ which: 

Banknotes and coins . 

2,678.0 

3,324.7 

4,480.8 

4.976.8 

7,179.7 

Monetary deposits 

4,288.6 

5.388.0 

7,714.8 

Q.270.6 

12,801.2 

Total International Monetary Reserve (U.S. S 
million) 

127.9 

226.0 

339-4 

245-5 

434-4 

of which: 

Gold reserves ..... 

20.7 

26.3 

26.3 

26.1 

25.8 

Currency reserves . ' . 

107.2 

199.7 

313.1 

219.4 

408.0 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 

{’ooo U.S. dollars) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. .... 

303,920 

328,840 

532.452 

958,488 

943.244 

993.123 

Exports f.o.b. .... 

217,023 

300,658 

486,900 

962,445 

897,122 

1,127,331 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
('ooo U.S. dollars) 


■ Imposts 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Perishable consumer 




goods . ... 

74,864 

63,512 

993,123 

Durable consumer goods 

41.212 

39.064 

40,184 

Fuels and lubricants 

16,284 

13.575 

7,419 

Raw materials and agri- 
cultural products 

61,041 

24,011 

22,949 

Raw materials and pro- 




ducts for industry 

308,410 

292,977 

355,374 

Budding materials 

65.844 

58,272 

67,482 

Capital goods for agri- 




culture 

16,686 

25.465 

25,502 

Capital goods for Indus- 



253,918 

try . 

239.588 

286,397 

Transport equipment . 

132,296 

136,433 

158,874 

Miscellaneous 

2,263 

3,538 

2,927 

Total . 

958,488 

943,244 

993,123 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Balsa 

6,154 

8,588 

8,645 

Bananas 

112,395 

140,443 

134,289 

Cocoa 

102,856 

42,284 

32,521 

Cofiee 

67,378 

64,340 

205,370 

Oilseeds 

Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts and Chemi- 

5.859 

2,332 

3,106 

cals . 

4.458 

3,254 

4,119 

Straw Hats 

4,966 

6,526 

6,247 

Molasses 

2,122 

1,335 

1,279 

Sugar 

42,561 

15,069 

4,890 

Fish Products 

17,056 

24,518 

33,931 

Petroleum 

526,687 

515,934 

565,177 

Others . 

65,953 

72,499 

127,557 

Total 

962,445 

897,122 

1,127,331 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


('ooo U.S. dollars) 



Imports 


Exports 


1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Argentina .... 

17,426 

12,383 

15,933 

10,844 

8,977 

5.517 

Belgium and Luxembourg . 

12,365 

5,808 

7,719 

12,532 

13,260 

20,765 

Brazil .... 

23,971 

25,952 

16,756 

2,919 

5,646 

5,895 

Canada .... 

15,428 

11,039 

12,909 

23,916 

4,885 

19.434 

Chile .... 

4,613 

24,575 

21,873 

81,925 

70,662 

77,130 

Colombia .... 

37,254 

33,587 

54,069 

25,833 

24,672 

71,829 

France .... 

17,934 

20,686 

15,311 

4,962 

5,470 

5.345 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

98,498 

91,160 

85,836 

48,505 

31,122 

43,910 

Italy . . . 

32,842 

22,084 

26,810 

17,927 

17,486 

19,342 

Japan .... 

137,955 

124,440 

145,049 

12,169 

8,487 

14,019 

Mexico .... 

9,533 

8,554 

11,863 

2,856 

6,346 

5,245 

Netherlands 

16,491 

11,097 

10,417 

23.897 

12,041 

21.651 

Peru .... 

11,494 

11,909 

14,222 

61,853 

61,369 

122,860 

Spain .... 

21,666 

17,182 

15,745 

4.121 

1,035 

2.534 

Sweden .... 

24,357 

16,550 

19,481 

808 

1,647 

525 

Switzerland 

15,924 

15,381 

33,706 

851 

1,567 

8g6 

United Kingdom 

36,736 

36,917 

35,836 

2,204 

1,909 

1,775 

U.S. A. . . 

356,531 

379,089 

375,208 

430,421 

419,885 

391,580 

Uruguay .... 

291 

368 

362 

311 

140 

480 

Venezuela .... 

12,866 

6,469 

481 

883 

1,700 

4.382 
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RAILWAYS 



Passengers 

Carried 

Passenger/ 

Kilometres 

Freight/ 

Kilometres 

1971 

1,704.987 

34.118,146 

46.671,407 

1972 . 

1,999.173 

36,669,203 

35,182,446 

1973 • 

3.654.175 

58,064,214 

48,792.951 


SHIPPING 


(’ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Freight entered 

2.450 

2,583 

2.525 

Freight cleared 

11,048 

9.035 

10,324 


ROADS 



1971 

1972 

1973 

Cars . 

25,111 

27,460 

29,272 

Pick-ups . 

26,756 

32,991 

37.645 

Buses 

6,061 

6,076 

6,086 

Trucks 

10,135 

11,040 

10,924 

Jeeps 

5,008 

5,552 

5,531 

Others 

1.396 

1,411 

1.427 


CIVIL AVIATION 



1973 

1974 

1973 

Domestic flights 

487,187 

587,291 

696,353 

International flights 

275,319 

333,649 

362,024 

Passengers carried . 

380,000 

n.a. 

n.a. 


TOURISM 


Number of Visitors 


1974 . 

180,000 

1975 • 

172,000 

1976 • 

179,902 


EDUCATION 

(1975) 



Establishments 

Pupils 

Teachers 

Kindergarten 

251 

23,785 

599 

Primary 

9,776 

1,266,478 

32,285 

Secondary . 

1,068 

380,146 

23,534 

Higher, inch universities 

17 

n.a. 

n.&. 


Source (unless otherwise stated) : Banco Central del Ecuador. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Note: The constitution has been suspended since June 1970. 


CONGRESS 

The Constitution of 1945 states that lepslative power is 
vested in Congress, which is composed of two clampers. 
They assemble twice a year for a period of sixty days. 
Members of the Senate are elected for a four-year term, 
and may be re-elected. There are two senators for each 
province and one for the Archipelago of Coldn. In addition, 
^teen "functional" senators are designated by bodies 
representative of educational institutions, learned societaes, 
the Press, the armed forces; and by labour, industry, 
aericulture and commerce, in the sierra and in the Utmal. 

The Chamber of Deputies has seventy-two members 
elected for a two-year term. Members are eligible for 

'^^Ifa^ddition to its law-making dufes. Congress ^pw- 
vises the administration and expenditure of the nario^ 
revenues; ratifies treaties; elects members of the Si^reme 
and Superior Courts; and, from pan^s presented^ toe 
President, the Comptroller-General, the Attorney-General 
anrtoe Superintendent of Banks. It is also fle.tp over- 
rule toe President’s amendment or rejection of a bill whic 
it has submitted to him for his approval, and may grant 
or mfuse toT allocation of extraordinary powers to the 
President. 

The presidential term is four years. An ex-Prraide^ 
may be re-elected only after four years have elapsed from 


toe date of his terminating office. The 

his own cabinet, toe governors of provinces, “P 

representatives and certain administrative 

is responsible for the direction of intemationm re'^ , 

In the event of foreign invasion or internal distur 

extraordinary powers may be given hiin by Congress, 

the Council of State if Congress is not in session. 


The Constitution also provides for a 
mittee, consisting of nine members, to draw up 01 > 

the e.xception of those dealing with economic que 
and codify and edit laws. 

As in other post-war Latin- America 
ticular emphasis is laid on toe functions^ and duties 
State, which is given wide responsibilities with reg 
toe protection of labour; assisting in the e^ai» 
production; protecting toe Indian and pedant j 
ties; and organizing toe distribution and 
uncultivated lands, by expropriation where necess r- 

Voting is compulsory for every Ecuadorean citizen 
is literate and over 18 years of age. The Co^htuh 
guarantees liberty of conscience in all its 
and states that the law shall not make any discn 
for religious reasons. 
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The Government, National Congress, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representatioji 


THE GOVERNMENT 

SUPREME COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENT 

President: Vice-Admiral Alfredo Poveda Burbano. 
Brig.-Gen. Guillermo DurAn Arcentales. 
Brig.-Gen. Luis Leoro Franco. 

THE CABINET 

{February 1978) 


Minister of Government: Col. BolIvar JarrIn Cahuenas. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Lie. jos6 Ayala Lasso. 
Minister of Education: Gen. Fernando Dobronsky. 
Minister of Defence: Gen. AndrAs Arrata MacIas. 
Minister of Public Works : Brig.-Gen. Angel Polivio Vega. 
Minister of Industry, Commerce and Integration: Ing. Galo 
Montano. 

Minister of Natural Resources and Energy: Gen. Jaime 
Eduardo Semblantes Polanco. 


Minister of Labour and Social V/elfare: Col. Jorge Salva- 
dor Chiriboga. 

Minister of Finance: Econ. Santiago Sevilla Larrea. 

Minister of Health: Dr. Asdrijbal de la Torre. 

Minister of Agriculture and Livestock: Brig.-Gen. Oliverio 
Vasconez. 

Secretary-General of the Administration: Capt. victor 
Garces Pozo. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS 


The bicameral National Congress (a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies) was dismissed by the President in June 1970. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


All political activity was suspended in 1972. 


Partido Federacidn Nacional Velasquista (FNV): indepen- 
dent party which won the 1968 elections; Dir. Lie. 
Alfonso Arroyo Robelly. 

Partido Accidn Revolucionaria Nacionalista Ecuatoriana 
(ARNE): Nationalist- Rightist Party, supports the 
Roman Catholic Church; Leader Jorge Crespo Toral. 
Partido Radical Liberal: held office from 1895 to 1944 as 
the Liberal Party which subsequently divided into 
various factions. The Liberal-Radical Party carries on 
the traditions of the old party; Dir. Pedro Jose 
Arteta. 

Partido Social Gristiano: Conservative Party; Dir. Lie. 
Antonio Valle Mata. 

Partido Socialista Ecuatoriano: Edif. Bolfvar. Apdo. 103, 
Quito; f. 1933: 55,000 mems.; Sec. H£ctor Soria. 
Partido Conservador: traditional Rightist party; Dir. 

Lie. Rodr/go SuArez Morales. 

Conlicidn Institucionalista Democrdtica: Founder and Pres. 
Dr. Otto Arosemena G6mez. 


Concentracidn de Fuerzas Populates (CFP): Leader Asaad 
Bucaram Elmhalim. 

Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario: Founder and 
ex-Pres. Dr. Carlos Julio Arosemena Monroy. 

Frente Amplio de la Izquierda (FADI): left-wing alliance 
comprising the following parties: Partido Comunista 
Ecuatoriano, Comite del Pueblo (a splinter group from 
the Maoist Marxist-Leninist Communist party), 
Partido Socialista Revolucionario, Movimiento para 
la Unidad de la Izquierda, Movimiento Revolucionario 
de la Izquierda Cristiana, Movimiento Segunda 
Independencia. 

Partido Ecuatoriano de Accidn Democratica: Leader 

Jaime Acosta Velasco. 

In December 1977 ^ coalition was formed from the 

following parties: Partido Conservador Progresista (Pres. 

Julio C^sar Trujillo), la Democracia Cristiana (Pres. 

OsvALDo Hurtado), Uni6n Nacional Democratica (Pres. 

Lufs G( 5 mez Izquierdo) and Frente Social Progresista. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AND LEGATION ACCREDITED TO ECUADOR 
(In Quito unless otherwise stated) 


(E) Embassy; 

Argentina: Ladron de Guevara 1323 (E); Ambassador: 'Dr . 

Carlos A. Ferro. 

Australia: Lima, Peru. 

Austria: Bogotd, Colombia (E). 

Belgium; Paez 552 y Carrion, Edif. Zurita, 4° (E); Ambas- 
sador: Emile Leemans. 

Bolivia: Avda. 12 de Octubre 186, 3° piso (E); Ambassador: 
Lie. Rolando Kemmef Mercado. 


) Legation. 

Brazil; Camilo Destruge 130 (E); Ambassador: Alarico 
S iLVEIRA, Jr. 

Bulgaria: Veintimilla 186 y 12 de Octubre (E); Charge 
d'affaires: Dionisi Rostov Dionissiev. 

Canada: Bogota, Colombia (E). 

Chile: .\vda. Amazonas 325 y Washington, Edif. Roca- 
fuerte 4° y 5° (E); Ambassador: Gabriel van Schou- 
WEN Figueroa. 
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Diplomatic Representation, Judicial Systein, Religion, The Press 


Colombia: Calle Juan Le6n Mera 639 (E); Ambassador: 

GILBERTO ECHEVERRI MEjfA. 

Costa Rica: Bello Horizonte 131 y 6 de Diciembre (E); 

ChargS d'affaires: Fernando J, Guardia Alvarado. 
Czechoslovakia: Calle General Salazar 459 y Coruna (E); 

Ambassador: Bed^ich Pistora. 

Denmark: BogotA, Colombia (E). 

Dominican Republic: Avda. 6 de Diciembre 4629 (E): 

Ambassador: Rodolfo Leyba Polanco. 

Egypt: Avda. Coruna y M. Barreto (E); Ambassador: 

Abdel Monem Tahawy. 

El Salvador: BogotA, Colombia (E). 

Finland: Avda. 18 de Septiembre y Amazonas (E); Ambas- 
sador: Karl Torsten Tikanvaara. 

France: Plaza 107 y Avda. Patria (E); Ambassador: 
Marcel Maitre. 

German Democratic Republic: Avda. 12 de Octubre 1662- 
78; Ambassador: Helmut Bauer-meister. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Avda. Patria y 9 de Octubre 
(E): Ambassador: KIarl Rolf Nagel. 

Greece: Brasilia, D.F., Brazil (E). 

Guatemala: Avda. 6 de Diciembre 2636 (E); Ambassador: 

Alberto Arreaga GonzAlez. 

Honduras: Cordero 279 y Plaza (E); Ambassador: Alber- 
tina Benhard de Zelaya. 

Hungary: Pinzon 451 y Orellana; Ambassador: JAnos 
Beck. 

India: Lima, Peru (E). 

Israel: 12 de Octubre 532, 4° (E); Ambassador : (vacant). 
Italy: Calle La Isla in (E); Ambassador: Marco Fortini. 
Japan: Avda. Amazonas 239 y 18 de Septiembre (E); 

Ambassador: Hiroshi Yokota. 

Korea, Republic: Amazonas 926 y VeintimUla (E); Ambas- 
sador: Jae Yong Chang. 

Lebanon: Bo^otd, Colombia (L). 

Malta: Versalles 1632 y Cordero (E); Ambassador: Jos6 
Manuel Jij( 5 n-Caamano y Flores. 

Mexico: Eduardo Whimper 170 (E); Ambassador: Hum- 
berto MartInez Romero. 


Netherlands: Avda. 10 de Agosto 1855, Edif. Guitig 4° pjso, 
Apdo. I (E); Ambassador : Albert de Witt. 
Nicaragua: Juan Salinas 174 (E); Ambassador: Ernesto 

RODRfGUEZ LANUZA. 

Norway: Caracas, Venezuela (E). 

Panama: Calle Pazmino 245 y Avda. 6 de Diciembre (E); 

Ambassador: Roberto Samuel FAbrega Goytia. 
Paraguay: La Gasca esq. Carvajal (E); Ambassador: Jvuo 
PeSa del Molino Torre. 

Peru: Avda. Patria 786 y Paez, 5° (E); Ambassador: Dr. 

Jorge Morelli Pando. . , 

Poland: Mariana de Jesiis 712 y Hungria (E); Ambassador: 
Zygmunt Pietrusinki. 

Portugal: Calle TamayoT376 (E); Ambassador: Dr. Juuo 
Menino Salcedas. 

Romania: Avda. Reprrblica del Salvador 482 e Irlanda 
(E); Ambassador : Dumitru Moianu. 

Spain: La Pinta 455 y Amazonas (E); Ambassador: 
(vacant). 

Sweden: Avda. 10 de Agosto 1865 (E); Charge d’affaires 
a.i.: Racnar Petri. 

Switzerland: Avda. 6 de Diciembre 2936 (E); Ambassador: 

Augusti Geiser. 

Syria: Brasilia, D.F., Brazil (E). 

Turkey: Caracas, Venezuela (E). 

U.S.S.R.: Reina Victoria 462 y Roca (E); Ambassador: 
Guerman E. Chliapnikov. 

United Kingdom: Gonzalez SuArez 11 1 (E); Ambassador: 
Norman E. Cox, c.m.g. 

U.S.A.: Avda. 12 de Octubre y Patria 120 (E); Ambassador: 
Richard J. Bloomfield. 

Uruguay: Edif. Interoceanico, Avda. 6 de Diciembre, i°-A, 
Ruta Tumbaco (E); Ambassador: Daniel M. Soto. 
Vatican: Avda. Orellana 500 (Apostolic Nunciature); 

Nuncio: Mgr. Luis Accogli. 

Venezuela: Washington 755 y 9 de Octubre (E); Charge 
d’affaires: Rogelio Rojas Gil. 

Yugoslavia: Gen. Francisco Salaza 958 y 12 de Octubre, 
Charge d'affaires: Anton Kacjan. 


Ecuador also has diplomatic relations with Algeria, Ethiopia, Jamaica, Kuwait, Luxembourg, Morocco, the Philippines, 
Trinidad and Tobago and the United Arab Emirates. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Supreme .Court of Justice: Quito; Pres. Dr. Luis Jaramillo 
P£rez; 15 Judges and 2 Fiscals. 

Higher of Divisional Courts: Ambato, Cuenca, Guayaquil, 
Ibarra, Loja, Portoviejo, Quito, Riobamba, El Oro, 
Latacunga and Esmeraldas; 44 judges. 

Provincial Courts: in 15 towns; 35 Criminal, 42 Provincial. 

87 Cantonal, 445 Parochial Judges. 

Special Courts: for juveniles and for labour disputes. 


RELIGION 

There is no state religion although Roman Catholicism 
is the principal religion. There are representatives of 
various Protestant churches and of the Jewish faith in 
Quito and Guayaquil. 

Metropolitan Sees: 

Quito: Cardinal Pablo Munoz Vega, Arzobispado, 
Apdo. 106, Quito. 


Guayaquil: Mgr. Bernardino EcheverrIa 
Arzobispado, Apdo. 254, Guayaquil. 

Cuenca: Mgr. Ernesto Alvarez Alvarez, CasUla 46, 
Cuenca. 


THE PRESS 

PRINCIPAL DAILIES 
Quito 

El Comercio: Chile 1347. Apdo. 57; f. 1906: morning; co® 
mercial independent; Dir. Jorge Mantilla Orteg . 
Proprs. Compani'a Anonima El Comercio; circ. 50,000- 

Gaceta Judicial: f. 1895; organ of the Supreme Court 0 
Justice; Dir. Arturo GARcfA. 

Registro Oficial: f. 1830; official gazette; announcements 
of laws and decrees; Dir. Vicente Anda Manosalva 

El Tiempo: Garcia Moreno 626, Apdo. 3117: f- 19^51 

ing; independent; Pres. Antonio Granda Cente > 
Dir. Carlos de la Torre Reyes; circ 7 28,000. 
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Ultimas Noticias: Chile 1347, Apdo. 57; f. 1937; evening; 
independent; commercial; Projjrs. Compania Anonima 
El Comercio; Dir. Jorge Maxtilla Ortega; circ. 

32,000. 

Guayaquil 

Expreso; morning; commercial; f. 1973: Dir. Abelaroo 
GarcIa Arrieta; circ. 35,000. 

La Raz6n: Apdo. 5832; evening; independent; f. 1965: Dir. 
Jorge P£rez Concha; circ. 40,000. 

El TelSgrafo: Avda. 10 de Agosto 601 y Boyaca, Apdo. 415; 
f. 1884; morning; independent; commercial; Proprs. 
El Telegrafo C.A.; Dir.-Gen. Gen. Eduardo Arose- 
MENA GdMEz; Man. Gustavo Sari ana U.; circ. 25,000 
(weekdays), 40,000 (Sundays). 

El Universo: Escobedo y 9 de O.ctubre, Apdo. 531; f. 1921; 
morning; independent; Dir. Carlos P£rez Perasso; 
circ. 90,000. 

Ambato 

Avance: CastUlo 429-A; f. 1970; morning; independent; 
Dir. Rodrigo Pachano Lalama. 

El Heraldo: Mera y Bolivar; f. 1958; morning; owned by 
Catholic Church; Dir. Gonzalo Espinoza. 

BahIa de Caraquez 

El Globo: f. 1911; Propr. Empresa El Globo; morning; 
Dir. Dr. Alberto Palau J.; circ. 8,000. 

Cuenca 

El Mercurio: Padre Aguirre 161; f. 1924; morning; com- 
mercial; independent; Dir. Ing. Miguel MerchAn; 
circ. 7,000 (weekdays), 9,000 (Sundays). 

El Tiampo: Casilla 4909; f. 1956: Dir. Humberto Toral; 
circ. 3,000. 

Machala ■ 

El Nacional: f. 1964: Dir. Rodolfo Veintimilla. 

PORTOVIEJO 

Diario Manabita: f. 1934: morning; Dir. Pedro E. Zam- 
brano. 

PERIODICALS 

Quito 

America: Casilla 75; f. 1925; Indo-American and literary 
culture; quarterly; Dirs. Emilio UzcAtegui, Galo 
Ren£ PArez. 

La Calle: Casdla 2010; f. 1956; politics; weekly; Dir. 
Carlos Enrique CarrkSn; circ. 20,000. 

Carta Econbmica: Apdo. 3358; weekly; economic informa- 
tion. 

Comercio Ecuatoriano: Calle Guayaquil 1242, Apdo. 202; 
commerce. 

Ecuador Gula Turlstica: Edif. Brauer, Meja 438, Ot. 43 > 
f. 1969; tourist information in Spanish and English; 
Dir. Jorge Vac a O.; Propr. Prensa Informativa 
Turlstica; circ. 30,000. 

Integracidn: Solano 836; economics of the Andean count- 
ries; quarterly. 

Letras del Ecuador: Casa de la Cultural Ecuatoriana, 
Parque de Mayo, Casilla 67; f. 1944; literature and art, 
non-political; monthly; Dir. Dr. Teodoro Vanegas 
Andrade. 

El Libertador: Olmedo 931 y Garda Moreno; f. 1926; Pres. 
Dr. BenjamIn TerA.n Varea. 

Mensajero: Benalcazar 562, .Apdo. 4100; f. 1S84: religion, 
culture, economics and politics; monthly; Dir. Jose 
GonzAlez Poyatos, s.i.; circ. 5,000. 


The Press, Publishers 

Nueva: Apdo. 3224; monthly; left-ving; Dir. Magdalena 
Jaramillo de Adoum. 

El Profesional: Calle Oriente 725; f. 1972; monthly; 
university and professional interest; independent; Dir. 
Wilson Almeida Munoz; Man. Julio Almeida; circ. 

3.000. 

This is Ecuador: La Nina 555 ,y Avda. Amazonas; f. 1968; 
monthly; tourism; Dir. Gustavo Vallejo. 

Guayaquil 

Boletin del Sindicato lYIidiCO: f. 1911; scientific, literary; 
independent; monthly. 

Ecuador llusfrado: f. 1924; hterary; illustrated; monthly. 
Estadio: Aguirre 724 y- Bo3’'aca, Apdo. 1239; fortnight^; 

sport; Dir. Guillermo Valencia Le6n; circ. 70,000. ■ 
Hogar: Aguirre 724 y Boyaca, Apdo. 1239; monthly; Dir. 

Rosa Amelia Alvarado R.; circ. 35,000. 

Visiazo: Aguirre 724 y Bo5mca, Apdo. 1239; f. 1957; 
monthly; general; Dir. Xavier Alvarado Roca; circ. 

80.000. 

Cuenca 

La Alianza Obrera: Apdo. 128; f. 1905; political, inform- 
ative; bi-weekly. 

En Marcha: Apdo. 66; monthly. 

Esmeraldas 

El Clarin: f. 1961; Dir. Pedro Maldon.ado. 

El Correo: Bolivar 3; f. 1928; commercial, literary; inde- 
pendent; bi-weekly. 

El Indepondiente; f. 1964; Dir. Humberto Ortiz. 

Loja 

Bloque: Apdo. 4: f. 1935; leftist; quarterly. 

La Verdad; f. 1963; Dir. Col. Gilberto Abarca S. 

Porto VIE JO 

El Demdcrata: f. 1962; Dir. Gonzalo Zabala R. 

El Globo: f. 1911; Dir. Alberto Palau J. 

El Oriente: Sucre y Chile; f. 1914; commercial; independent; 
bi-weekly. 

PRESS AGENCIES 
Foreign Bureaux 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) [Italy): 

Casdla 2748, Quito; Bureau Chief Santiago Jervis. 
Associated Press (AP) (U.S.A.): Edificio Guerrero Mora, 
Quito; Bureau Chief Jorge Jurado. 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) [Federal Republic of Ger- 
many): Avda. .'Vmerica 3921, Quito; Bureau Chief 
Miguel Arias. 

EFE [Spain): Edificio El Comercio, Chile 1345, Apdo. 
4043, Quito; Bureau Chief Ramiro Gavilanes Gr.anja. 

Reuter — Latin [U.K.): Casilla 4112, Quito; Bureau Chief 
Jose Zuniga. 

United Press international (UPl) [U.S.A.): c/o El Universo, 
Guaj'aquil; Corresp. Ricardo Polit. 

Prensa Latina and Tass are also represented. 

PUBLISHERS 

Artes Graficas Ltda.: Avda. 12 de Octubre 1637, Apdo. 533, 
Quito; f. 1914; Man. Dir. Manuel GarcIa-Jaen. 

Editorial Ecuatoriana de la Prensa Catdiica: Bcnalcaz.-ir 
478 (Plaza San Francisco), Quito. 

Editorial de la Casa do la Cultura Ecuatoriana: Avda. 6 de 
Diciembre 332,. Apdo. 67, Quito; general, art, law. 
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sociology, fiction, medicine; Dir. Dr. Teodoro Vanegas 
Andrade. 

Editorial Gonzfilez Porto: Baquerizo Moreno 1005, Guaya- 
quil. 

Editorial San Francisco: F. del P. Lavayen 255, Guayaquil. 

Universidadde Guayaquil: Departamento de Publicaciones. 
Apdo. 3834, Guayaquil: f. 1930; general literature; 
Dir. C. ViNUEZA. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Asociacidn Ecuatoriana de Radiodifusidn: Luis Felipe 
Z'' Borja 505, Apdo. 2246, Quito; independent non- 
governmental association; Pres. E. Cevallos C. 

Instituto Ecuatoriano de Telecomunicaciones: Casilla 3066, 
Quito; Gen. Man. HernAn Castaneda. 

RADIO 

There are 229 commercial stations, two cultural stations 

and one religious (La Voz de los Andes). The following are 

the most important commercial stations: 

Emisoras Gran Colombia: Casilla 2246, Quito; f. 1943; Dir. 
E. Cevallos C. 

Radio Casa de la Cultura: Latacunga; Dir. L. Barriga L. 

Radio Tropicana: Avda. BoyacA 1616, Apdo. 4144, 
Guayaquil; Dir. R. Guerrero. 

Radiodifusora del Ecuador: Avda. BoyacA 1616, Apdo 
4144, Guayaquil: Dir. R. Guerrero. 

La Voz de la Democracia: Guayaquil 1524, Apdo. 288, 
Quito; Dir. Eduardo Cevallos CastaSeda. 

La Voz de los Andes: HCJB, Casilla 691, Quito; f. 1931: 
programmes in fifteen languages including Spanish, 
English and Quechua; private, non-commercial, 
cultural, religious; Pres. Abe C. van der Puy; Dir. 
of Broadcasting Robert Beukema. 

There were 256.000 receivers in 1976. 

TELEVISION 

Corporacidn Ecuatoriana de Television: Casilla 1239, 
Guayaquil; commercial; Pres. Xavier Alvarado 
Roca; Man. Augusto Villegas MejIa. 

Telecuador: Casilla 5902, Guayaquil; Casilla 70, Quito; 
f. i960; commercial; Dir.-Gen. P. Norton. 

Telesistema del Ecuador: Casilla 6534, Guayaquil; com- 
mercial; Dir.-Gen. P. Norton. 

La Ventana de los Andes: Casilla 6gi, Quito; Dir. D. c. 
Peters. . 

Cadena Ecuatoriana de Television — Canal 10 : Avda. de las 
Americas, Guayaquil; f. 1969; Pres. Xavier Bene- 
detti; Man. Econ. Franklin Maz( 5 n. 

There were 252,000 television sets in 1976. 

FINANCE 

(cap. = capital; p.u. = paid up; res. = reserves; dep.= 
deposits; m. = million, amounts in sucres.) 

BANKING 

Superintendencia de Bancos: Avda. 10 de Agosto 251, 
Apdo. 424, Quito; f. 1927; Superintendent Dr. Carlos 
JOAQUfN CdRDOVA M. 


Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance 

State Banks 

Banco Central del Ecuador: Avda. 10 de Agosto, Plaza 
Bolivar, Casilla 339, Quito; f. 1927; cap. ii3.gm., dep. 
io. 793 - 3 m- (July 1977); Pres. Dr. Ricardo Munoz 
ChAvez; Gen. Man. Dr. Rodrigo Espinosa Bermeo. 

Banco Cafetero del Ecuador: Quito; f. 1976: cap. 308.6 
million sucres; established to use coffee revenue for 
national development. 

Banco de Desarrollo del Ecuador: Quito; f. 1977; toprowde 
and co-ordinate resources to implement development 
plans and also to negotiate credits abroad on behalf of 
state agencies. 

Banco Ecuatoriano de la Vivienda: Casilla 3244, Quito; 
f. 1962; cap. 673m., res. 8iim.; Pres. Col. Oswaldo 
Vaca Lara; Gen. Man. Jorge Banderas RomAn. 

Banco Nacional de Fomento: Casilla 685, Quito; f. 1928; 
cap. 2,145m., res. 200m.; Gen. Man. Econ. Jost 
Racines Vinueza. 

Commercial Banks 
Quito 

Banco de los Andes: Avda. 10 de Agosto 251, Casilla 3761; 
f- 1973: cap. 47.5m., res. 27.7m., dep. 398.1m. (1977); 
Gen. Man. Dr. Vice.nte Burned Burned. 

Banco do Co-operativas del Ecuador: Avda. 10 de Agosto 
937, Casilla 2244; f. 1964; cap. 32m., res. 4m., dep. 
102.4m. (1977); Gcu. Man. Dr. CAsar Mosquera. 

Banco Internacional: Sta. Prisca y M. Larrea, Casilla 2114: 
i- 1973; cap. 54m., res. 10m., dep. 602.6m. (i977); 
Man. Luis RomAn P^rez. 

Banco del Pichincha S,A.: Espejo y Venezuela, Casilla 261; 
f. 1906; cap. 205m., res. 117m., dep. 4,294m. (i 977 )l 
Pres. Gonzalo Mantilla M.; Gen. Man. Jaime 
Acosta Velasco. 

Banco Popular del Ecuador: Espejo 951, Casilla 696: f. 
1953; cap. 90m,, res. 36m., dep. 1,100m. (Sept. 1977)1 
Gen. Man. Lie. Clemente Vallejo Larrea. 

Banco de Pr^stamos, S.A.: Venezuela 659, Casilla 279; 
f. 1909; cap. 30m., res. 12.8m., dep. 372m. ( 1977)1 P' 1 ®®- 
Col. Carlos Flores Guerra; Gen. Man. Dr. Alfredo 
Albornoz Andrade. 

Caja de Cr6dito Agricola — Ganadero, S.A.: Avda. 6 de 
Diciembre y Piedrahita, esq.; f. 1949: cap. and res. 
23m., dep. 75.7m. (1977): Man. Hugo Grijalva 
Garz6n. 

Cuenca 

Banco del Azuay, S.A.: Casilla 33; f. 1913; cap. 3 °'"-- 
27.5m., dep. 566.3m. (1977); Gen. Man. Herna 
Borrero Vintimilla. 

Guayaquil 

Banco Continental: Victor Manuel Rendon loio, Casilla 
9348; f. 1975; cap. 50m., dep. 157m. (June i 977 )l ^^®- 
Alberto Bustamante Illingworth; Gen. Man. ^ ■ 
Le( 5 nidas Ortega Trujillo. 

Banco de Crddito e Hipotecario: Carbo 304. Casilla 60, 
f. 1871; cap. 45m., res. 10.9m.. dep. 271. 7'U- \^ 977 l ' 
Gen. Man. MAURicio SuArez Noboa. 

Banco de Descuento: esq. Pichincha y Aguirre, Apdo. pF 
f. 1920; cap. 40m., res. 115.6m., dep. i,483.9nL (' 977 l> 
Pres. Antonio Pino Ycaza; Gen. Man. Gon 
Ycaza MartInez. 

Banco la Filantrdpica: Luque 119-21, Casilla 149: 
cap. 140m., res. 12m., dep. 2,080m. ( 1977)1 
NahIm IsaIas Barquet. 

Banco de Guayaquil: Padre Icaza 105, Casilla 13°°! 
cap. ii6in., res. 50.4m., dep. T,577m. {i 977 )l 
CAsar DurAn Ballon C. 
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Banco Industrial y Comercial: Pichincha e Illingworth, 
CasiUa 5817; f. 1975; cap. and res. 39m., dep. 337.6m. 
(1977); Gen. Man. Dr. Fernando Manrique Morales. 

Banco del Pacifico; Pichincha 336, Casilla 988; f. 1972; 
cap. 142m., res. 74.8m., dep. 2,320.6m. {1977); Gen. 
Man. Marcel Laniado de Wind. 

La Previsora Banco Nacional de Cr^dlto: Avda. 9 de 
Octubre no, Apdo. 44; f. 1919; cap. 150m., res. 60.8m., 
dep. 2,165.4m. {1975): Gen. Man. Rodrigo Icaza 
Candel. 

Banco Sociedad General de Cr^dito: P. Icaza 302 y Pedro 
Carbo, Casilla 5501; f. 1920; cap. 30m., res. 10.3m., dep. 
202.6m. {1977); Gen. Man. Alberto Wither Ferretti. 
Banco Territorial: V. M. Rendon 202 y Panama, Casilla 
227; f. 1926; cap. and res. 47.8m., dep. 48.5m. {1977); 
Gen. Man. Hugo Suarez Baquerizo. 

Loja 

Banco de Loja: J. Eguiguren 1529, Casilla 300; f. 1968; cap. 
15m., res. 10.9m., dep. 2im.(i977): Gen. Man. Oswaldo 
Burneo Valdiviezo. 

Machala 

Banco de Machala: 9 de Mayo y Rocafuerte, Casilla 71 1; 
f. 1962; cap. 40m., res. 7m., dep. 313.9m. (i977): 

Man. EstebAn Quirola Figueroa. 

Foreign Banks 

Banco Holand£s Unido, S.A.: Avda. 10 de Agosto 911, 
Casilla 42, Quito; f. 1959: cap. 32m., res. 6.9m., dep. 
573m. {1977): Gen. Man. Ype Cats; br. at GuayaquO. 
Bank of America: Guayaquil 1938, Casilla 5824, Quito; 
cap. 68m., res. 7.6m., dep. 877m. (1977); Man. Richard 
D. Arendt; br. at Guayaquil. 

Bank of London and South America Ltd.: Avda. Amazonas 
580 y J. Carrion, Quito; f. 1933; cap. 51m., res. 10.8m., 
dep. 637.9m. (1977); Man. David Bolger; br. at 
Guayaquil. 

Citibank, N.A.: Avda. 10 de Agosto y Ante, Casilla 1393, 
Quito; f. 1959: cap. 117m., res. 15.9m., dep. 978m. 
(1977); Vice-Pres. James F. Wood; 3 brs. 

Finance Corporations 

Comisidn de Valores — Corporacidn Financiera Nacional 
(CV-CFN) : Robles 731, Casilla 163, Quito; I. i 964 ‘. cap. 
and res. 890m.; Pres. Dr. Carlos ArIzaga Vega; Gen. 
Man. Dr. Alberto Quevedo Toro. 

COFIEC — Compahia Financiera Ecuatoriana de DesarroIIo: 
Avda. 10 de Agosto 1564, Quito; f. 1966; cap. and res. 
209.5m.; Pres. Dr. Jos6 Antonio Correa E. 

INSURANCE 
National Companies 

Institute Ecuatoriano de Seguridad Social: Apdo. 2640, 
Quito; f. 1936; various forms of state insurance pro- 
vided. The Institute directs the Ecuadorean soci^ 
insurance system through the Insurance Board (Caja 
Nacional del Seguro Social) and the Medical Depart- 
ment (Departamento M6dico). 

Amazonas Cia. Andnima de Seguros: Apdo. 3285, Guaya- 
quil; Gen. Man. Eduardo Arosemena. 

Cia. Ecuatoriana de Seguros: Pedro Carbo 632 y Aguirre, 
Apdo. 3660, Guayaquil; f. 1942; Gen. Man. Dr. Otto 
Arosemena G. 

Cia. Nacional de Seguros Huancavilca: Avda. 9 de Octubre 
y Pichincha, Apdo. 5893, Guayaquil; f. 1961; Gen. Man. 
Jos£ Plaza L. 


Cia. Reaseguradora del Ecuador S.A.: Apdo. 1047, Guaya- 
quil; Man. a.i. Luis A. Carbo Arosemena. 

Cia. de Seguros Condor: Apdo. 5007, Guayaquil; Gien. Man. 
Jaime Guzman Iturralde. 

Cia. de Seguros Oriente S.A.: -\pdo. 647-A, Quito; Gen! Man- 
Manuel Parra C. 

Continental Seguros Generates C.A.: Apdo. 7202, Guaya- 
quil; Gen. Man. Juan Gallegos M. 

Panamericana del Ecuador S.A.: Apdo. 3902, Quito; Gen. 
Man. Alvaro Florez M. 

Seguros Equinoccial S.A.: Apdo. 4557-A, Quito; Gen. Man. 
Marcelo Moreno. 

Seguros Rocafuerte S.A.: Apdo. 6491, Guaj'aquil; Gen. 
Man. Rodrigo Baquerizo. 

La Unidn Cia. Nacional de Seguros: Apdo. 1294, Guayaquil; 
Man. Federico Goldbaum. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAIMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

Federacidn Nacional de Camaras de Comercio del Ecuador: 

Avda. Olmedo 414, Casilla Y, Guayaquil; federation of 
chambers of commerce. 

Camara de Comercio de Cuenca [Cuenca Chamber of Com- 
merce)-. Presidente Cordova 7-51, Casilla 4929, Cuenca; 
f. 1919; 2,355 mems.; Pres. Leonardo Polo Eljuri. 
Camara de Comercio de Quito [Quito Chamber of Commerce): 
Avdas. Republica y Amazonas, Casilla 202, Quito; 
f. 1923; 3,000 mems.; Pres. Carlos Ponce MartInez. 
Camara de Comercio de Guayaquil [Guayaquil Chamber of 
Commerce): Avda. Olmedo 414, Guayaquil; f. 1889; 
3,700 mems.; Pres. Jos£ Plaza Luque. 

Federacidn Nacional de Cdmaras de Industrias [National 
Federation of Chambers of Industry) : Avdas. Republica y 
Amazonas, Quito. 

Camara de Industrias de Cuenca [Cuenca Chamber of Indus- 
try): Bolivar 7-67, Casilla 326, Cuenca. 

Camara de Industrias de Guayaquil [Gitayaquil Chamber of 
Industry): Avda. 9 de Octubre 910, Casilla 4007, 
Guayaquil; Pres. Ing. Le6n Febres Cordero. 

Camara de Industrias de Pichincha [Pichincha Chamber 
of Industry) : Avdas. Amazonas y la Republica, Casilla 
2438, Quito; f. 1936; 1,100 mems.; Pres. Ing. Gonz.alo 

VORBECK. 

There are also Chambers of Commerce and Industry in 
Portoviejo, Manta, Ambato, Latacunga, Otavalo, Jlachala 
and Babahoj'o. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Centro de DesarroIIo Industrial del Ecuador — CENDES: 

Avda. Orellana 1715 y 9 de Octubre, Casilla 2321, 
Quito; f. 1962; carries out industrial feasibility studies, 
supplies technical and administrative assistance to 
industry, promotes new industries, supeirdses invest- 
ment programmes etc.; Gen. Man. Dr. Antonio TerAn 
Salazar. 

Corporacidn Estatal Petrolera Ecuatoriana (Cepe) {Ec«a- 
dorian State Petroleum Corporation): Avda. Orellana y 
Juan Leon Mera, esq., Casillas 5007/8, Quito; f. 1972; 
aims to promote exploration for and exploitation of 
petroleum and natural gas deposits by initiating joint 
ventures %vith foreign and national companies; to 
promote the transport and processing of oil, gas and 
allied products; to act as the agency controlling the 
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concession of on- and off-shore exploration rights; in 
1976 took over the marketing and distribution of petro- 
leum products; Gen. Man. Lieut.-Col. Luis JAtiva 
Cevallos; Gen. Sec. Dr. Ramiro Estrella Moya. 

Corporaci6n de Fomcnto del Norte Ecuntoriano— 
CORFONOR: Bolivar 62-4, Ibarra; f. 1967; semi-state 
organization responsible for co-ordinating regional 
development plans with the General Social Develop- 
ment Plan and the Programmes of Frontier Integration 
with Colombia; 40 mems.; cap. 8.4m.; Pres, and Gen. 
Man. Lie. Rodrigo SuArez Morales. 

FONADE— Fondo Nacional de Desarrollo: f. 1973; national 
development fund to finance projects as laid down in 
the five-year plan. 

Fondo Nacional de Preinversidn: San Salvador; f. 1974 to 
undertake feasibility projects before investment is 
made by FONADE. 

Fondo de Promocidn de Exportaciones — FOPEX: Robles 
73, Casilla 163, Quito; f. 1972; export promotion; Dir. 
Econ. Jorge DAvalos. 

Institute Ecuatoriano de Electrificacidn (INECEL): f. 1961: 
state enterprise for the generation, transmission and 
distribution of electrical energy; current plans (until 
1980) involve investment of U.S. $825m.; Gen. Man. 
Ing. Miguel Hidalgo G. 

Instituto Ecuatoriano de Recursos Hidr^uticos: undertakes 
irrigation and hydro-electric projects. 

Institute de Reforma Agraria y Colonizacidn (IRAQ): f. 

1973 to supervise the Agrarian Reform Law under the 
auspices and co-ordination of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture; Exec. Dir. Lt.-Col. Francisco Larrea C. 

Junta Nacional de Planificacidn y Coordinacidn Econdmica: 

Avda. 10 de Agosto y Checa, Quito; aims to formulate 
a general plan of economic and social development and 
supervise its execution; also to integrate local plans 
into the national; Pres. Jorge FernAndez Salazar. 

Organizacidn Comercial Ecuatoriana de Productos Artesa* 
nales — OCEPA: Carrion 1336 y Versalles, Casilla 2948, 
Quito; f. 1964; to develop and promote national arts 
and crafts; Gen. Man. Wilson VAsquez Reinoso. 

Programa Nacional del Banano y Frutas Tropicales; 

Pichincha 103, Guayaquil; to promote the development 
of banana and tropical fruit cultivation. 

EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

Asociacidn de Cafecultores del Canton Pinas: Garcfa 
Moreno y Abdon Calderon, Pinas; coffee growers’ asso- 
ciation. 

Asociacidn de Comerciantes e Industriales: Boyaca 1416, 
Guayaquil; traders’ and industrialists’ association. 

Asociacidn de Industriales Textiles del Ecuador — AITE: 

Avdas. Republica y Amazonas, Casilla 2893, Quito; 
textile manufacturers’ association. 

Asociacidn de Productores Bananeros del Ecuador — 
APROBANA: Malecon 2002, Guayaquil; banana 
growers’ association. 

Asociacidn Nacional de Empresarios — ANDE: Avda! Colon 
112 y Juan Leon Mera, Casilla 3489, Quito; national 
employers’ association. • 

Asociacidn Nacional de Exportadores de Cacao y Caf6: 

Casilla 4774, Manta; cocoa and coffee exporters’ 
association. 

Consorcio Ecuatoriano de Exportadores de Cacao y Caf£: 

Abdon Calderon y Garcia Moreno, Pinas; cocoa and 
coffee exporters’ consortium. 


Tycidc cviid Indiislyy^ TTuuspoH 

Corporacidn Nacional de Exportadores de Cacao y Call- 

Sucre 106 y Malecdn, , Guayaquil; cocoa and coSee 
e-xporters’ corporation. ■ , . 

Federacidn Nacional de Cooperativas Cafetaleras: Guaya- 
quil 1242, Of. 304, Casilla 3955, Quito; coffee co-opera- 
tives federation. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Confederacidn Ecuatoriana de Organizaciones Ciasistas- 
CEDOC: Calle Flores 846, Quito; f. 1938; affiliated to 
CMT; 100,000 mems. (est.) organized in 18 area 
organizations; Pres. Emilio Velasco Ortega Vera; 
Scc.-Gen. Alberto Pilalot; Pubis. Uniddd Siiidical, 
Los Resabiados. 

Confederacidn Ecuatoriana de Organizaciones Sindicales 
Libres (CEOSL): Meji'a 351, Quito; f. 1962; affiliated 
with ICFTU and Organizacidn Regional Interameri- 
cana de Trabajadores; Pres. A. Contreras ZuKtga; 
Sec.-Gen. Jaime Hidalgo Flores. 

Confodcracidn de Trabajadores del Ecuador— CTE (Con- 
federation of Ecuadorian Workers)'. Casa del Obrero, 
Plaza del Teatro, Manabf 267, Quito; 1.1944; aiinudfii 
to WFTU and CTAL; 55,000 mems. (est.) in 200 
affiliated unions; Pres. Juan VAsquez. 

Central Catdiico de Obreros: Avda. 24 de Mayo 344, Quito. 

A number of trade unions are not affiliated to the above 
groups. These include the Federacidn Nacional de Traba- 
jadores Marltimos y Portuarios del Ecuador — FNTMPE 
(National Federation of Maritime and Port Workers oj 
Ecteador) and both railway trade unions. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

All railways are government-controlled. Extensive 
construction work is being undertaken. 

Empresa Nacional de Ferrocarriles del Estado: Carrera 
Bolivar 443, Quito; Gen. Man. Ing. V. Paco Merizalda. 

Total length 965 km. (1977). 

There are divisional state railway managements for the 
following lines: Guayaquil-Quito, Sibambe-Cuenca ana 
Quito-San Lorenzo. 

ROADS 

The Pan-American Highway runs north from 
to Quito and to the Colombian border at TulcAn and sour 
to Cuenca and Loja. Highways in Ecuador total 18,345 ^ 
Ministerio de Obras Pdblicas: Quito; f. 1976; Government 
agency to co-ordinate highway reconstruction. 

SHIPPING . 

Some Si 60 million is to be invested in the modernization 
of Ecuador’s principal ports: Guayaquil, Esmera > 
Manta and Puerto Bolivar. 

Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields Ltd.: Casilla 634, Quito; Chair. 

Dr. C. B. Phipps; Gen. Man. J. R. GarcIa. 

Flota Mercante Grancolombiana, S.A.: Agmrre 104 7 
Malecon, Apdo. 3714, Guay'aquil; f. 1946 with Col 
and Venezuela. On Venezuela’s withdrawal y ' 
Ecuador’s 10 per cent interest was increased to 2 h ^ 
cent. The fleet consists of 35 vessels (27 owned by 
8 chartered) of a total gross tonnage 
operates services from Colombia and Ecuador ^ . j, 
pean ports, U.S. Gulf ports and New York, M 
Atlantic ports and' East Canada; Man. Naval 
Alberto SAnchez; offices in Quito, Cuenca, 

Manta and Esmeraldas. 
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Flota Bananera Ecuatoriana, S.A.: Edif. Gran Pasaje. 
6° piso. Of. 602, Apdo, 6883, Guayaquil; f. 1967; 2 
vessels: owned by Government of Ecuador and private 
stockholders; Gen. Man. Roberto Serrano. 

Flota Petrolera Ecuatoriana — FLOPEC: Avda. Colon 1370, 
CasUla 535-A, Quito. 

Transportes Navieros Ecuatorianos — Transnave: Malecon 
905 y Junin, CasUla 4706, GuayaquU; transports 
general cargo within the European South Pacific 
Magellan Conference, Japan West Coast South 
America Conference and Atlantic and Gulf-West 
Coast South America Conference. 

Various foreign lines operate between Ecuador and 
European ports. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There are two international airports: Mariscal Sucre 
near Quito and Simon Bolivar near GuayaquU. 

Domestic Airlines 

Aerolineas Nacionales del Ecuador, S.A. — ANDES: Avda. 
Amazonas 897, Quito; f. 1961; regular cargo services 
Miami-Panama-Quito, GuayaquU; Pres. Cesar 
Endara; fleet: 3 DC-6A, 2 CL'44, one DC-3. 

Empresa Ecuatoriana de Aviacion — EEA: Diego de 
Almagro y Avda. Colon, Apdo. 505, Quito; nationalized 
1974; domestic services and international scheduled 
passenger and cargo services to Argentina, Bahamas, 
Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Panama, Peru, U.S.A. and 
Venezuela; fleet: 4 Boeing 707; Pres. Gen. Carlos 
Banderas RomAn. 

Transportes A6reos Nacionales Ecuatorianos-— TAN E: 

Avda. 10 de Agosto 239, Apdo. 2665, Quito; brs. in 
GuayaquU and ten other cities; f. 1962; domestic 
scheduled services for passengers and freight; charter 
services abroad; Gen. Man. Col. BoLfvAR Mora V.; 
fleet: 4 Electra Jet Prop., i DC-6B, 2 HS748, 4 DC-3. 
The following airlines also offer national and regional 
services : 

Aerotaxis Ecuatorianos, S.A. — ATESA; Ci'a. Ecua- 
toriana de Transportes Aereos — CEDTA; Ecuastol 
Servicios Aereos, S.A.; Ecuavia Cia. Ltda.; Sociedad 
Ecuatoriana de Transportes Aereos, SAETA; Servicios 
Aereos Nacionales — SAN; Aeroturismo Cia. Ltda. 
SAVAC; Transportes Aereos Orientales, S.A. — TAO. 

Foreign Airlines 

Ecuador is also served by the following foreign airlines: 
Aero Peru, Air Bahama International, Air France, Air 
Panama, Avianca (Colombia), Braniff, Iberia, KLM, LAN 
de Chile, Lufthansa. 


TOURISM 

Asociaci6n Ecuatoriana de Agendas de Viaje y Turismo— 
ASECUT: Apdo. 1210, Quito; Apdo. 510, GuayaquU; 
Pres. Armando Espinel Elizalde. 


Transport, Tourism, Universities 

Direccidn Nacional de Turismo: Reina Victoria 514 y Roca, 
Apdo. 2454, Quito; f. 1964; Exec. Dir. Francisco 
Salazar Barrera. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
Casa de la Culture Ecuatoriana: Avda. 6 de Diciembre, 
Apdo. 67, Quito; permanent exhibitions, lectures, 
concerts, etc.; Pres. Oswaldo GuayasamIn; Dir. Dr. 
Galo Ren:e Perez; Sec.-Gen. Dr. Teodoro Vanegas 
Andrade. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Comisi6n Ecuatoriana de Energia Atdmica: Institute 
Nacional de Nutricion, Avda. Colombia, Apdo. 682, 
Quito; Pres. Dr. Teodoro Salguero Z.; research in 
nuclear physics, radio-isotopes, radio-biology, chemis- 
try and medicine; in 1975 it took over the production 
and sale of radioactive minerals. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Pontiticia Universidad Cat6lica del Ecuador: Avda. 12 de 
Octubre 1076 y Carridn, Apdo. 2184, Quito; 315 
teachers, 10,185 students. 

Universidad Central del Ecuador: Ciudad Universitaria, 
Quito; 2,350 teachers, 50,000 students. 

Universidad Catdiica de Cuenca: Apdo. 19A, Cuenca; 150 
teachers, 2,610 students. 

Universidad de Cuenca: Apdo. 168, Cuenca; 342 teachers, 
7,416 students. 

Universidad de Guayaquil: Calle Chile goo, Apdo. 471, 
Guayaquil; c. 400 teachers, e. 4,500 students. 
Universidad Nacional de Loj'a: Casilla Letra "S", Loja; 252 
teachers, 3,142 students. 

Universidad Catblica de Santiago de Guayaquil: CasiUa 
4671, Guayaquil; 350 teachers, 3,200 students. 
Universidad TScnica de Babahoyo: Via Flores, Babahoyo; 
80 teachers, 1,168 students. 

Universidad TScnica Particular de Loja: Apdo. 608, Loja; 
60 teachers, 1,263 students. 

Universidad T^cnica de Machala: Casilla 466, Machala; 
226 teachers, 3,917 students. 

Universidad Tficnica de Manabl: Casilla 82, Pcrtoviejo, 
Manabi; c. 60 teachers, c. 300 students. 

Universidad T6cnica Luis Vargas Torres de Esmeraldas: 

Casilla 179, Esmeraldas; 74 teachers, 990 students. 
Universidad Laica “Vicente Rocafuerte” de Guayaquil: 
Apdo. 330, Guayaquil. 

Escuela Politecnica Nacional: Isabel la Catelica y Veinti- 
milla, Apdo. 2759, Quito; no teachers, 2,737 students. 
Escuela Politicnicade Chimborazo: Casilla 4703, Riobamba; 
82 teachers, 1,615 students. 

Escuela Superior Politicnica del Litoral: Casilla 5863, 
Guayaquil; 105 teachers, 2,500 students. 
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Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Arab Republic of Egypt occupies the north-eastern 
corner of Africa, with an extension across the Gulf of Suez 
into the Sinai region which is usually regarded as lying in 
Asia. It is bounded to the north by the Mediterranean, to 
the north-east by Israel, to the east by the Red Sea, to the 
south by the Sudan, and to the west by Libya, The climate 
is arid, with a maximum annual rainfall of only eight 
inches around Alexandria. More than go per cent of the 
country is desert, ■'and some 99 per cent of the population 
live in the valley and delta of the .Nile. Summer tempera- 
tures reach a maximum of 43°c (iio°f) and winters are 
mild. Arabic is the official language. Many educated Egyp- 
tians speak English or French. Over go per cent of the 
population are Muslims. The remainder are mainly 
Christians, over a million of whom are Copts. The national 
flag (proportions 3 by 2) is a horizontal tricolour of red, 
white, and black; the white stripe is charged with an 
eagle emblem in gold. The capital is Cairo. 

Recent History 

In July 1952 a group of young army officers, the "Free 
Officers”, seized power in Cairo. King Farouk was forced 
to abdicate and Gen. Muhammed Neguib installed as head 
of the military junta. Egypt was declared a republic the 
following June, when Neguib became President and Prime 
Minister, and Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser, who was leader of 
the Free Officers, Deputy Prime Minister. In November 
1954 Neguib ivas relieved of his posts, and Nasser took 
over as acting head of state. 

In October 1954 Britain and Eg5rpt reached agreement 
on the Suez Canal, when, provision was made for the 
withdrawal of British troops. In June 1956 a new consti- 
tution was approved by the people and Nasser elected ' 
President. The following month, after Britain and the 
U.S.A. had -withdrawn their offers of finance for the Aswan 
High Dam, Nasser announced the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal Company, so that Canal revenues could be used 
to finance the Dam. This was a cause of great concern to 
Israel, Britain and France, and Israel invaded Sinai on 
October 29th while Britain and France began operations 
against Egjrpt two days later. Strong UN and American 
pressure resulted in a ceasefire on November 6th and 
supervision by the UN of the invaders’ withdrawal. 

Egypt and Syria formed the United Arab Republic in 
February 1958, and ties with the Soviet and East European 
bloc strengthened. Syria withdrew from the union after 
the army had seized power there in September 1961, but 
Egypt retained the title United Arab Republic until 1971, 
Further attempts at federating Egypt, Syria and Iraq also 
came to nothing during the early 1960s and plans for union 
with Libya came to nothing in 1973- The Federation of 
Arab Republics (Egypt, Libya and Syria) came into 
being in 1972, but has had littie practical effect. 

The "Six-day War” in June 1967 between the Arabs and 
Israel left Israel in control of a large area of Egyptian 
territory, including the whole of Sinai. The Suez Canal was 
blocked and closed until June 1975. 


An uneasy ceasefire lasted until October 1973, when 
Col. Muhammad Anwar Sadat, who had become President 
after Nasser’s death in September 1970, sent troops across 
the Suez Canal to recover territory lost in 1967. After 18 
days of fighting a ceasefire was arranged and Dr. Henry 
Kissinger, the U.S. Secretary of State, arranged a dis- 
engagement agreement by which Israeli forces wthdrew 
to a line about 13 miles east of the Suez Canal and were 
separated from Egyptian forces by a UN buffer zone. A 
second disengagement agreement was arranged by Dr. 
Kissinger in September 1975, by which Israel evacuated 
further territory in Sinai, including the Mitla and Giddi 
passes and the Abu Rudais oilfields. Di 1972 Sadat 
dismissed his Soviet military advisers, thus introducing a 
period of coolness in relations between Egypt and the 
Soviet Union which became more pronounced when Egypt 
broke off her Treaty of Friendship with the U.S.S.R. in 
March 1976. 

Since 1974 Sadat has been introducing a more liberal 
political and economic regime, but inflation, overcrowding 
and the slow arrival of foreign investment led to sporadic 
unrest, culminating in severe rioting in January 1977 when 
the Government proposed to remove food subsidies and 
raise prices. In the face of the riots Sadat was forced to 
revoke the price rises. 

Political parties (banned since 1953) wore allowed to 
take part in the November 1976 elections for the Peoples 
Assembly, when the Arab Socialist Party, representing the 
views of the Government, won 280 of the 350 elected seats. 
In a law of June 1977 political parties were legalized. 

In July 1977 open warfare took place on the border 
%vith Libya, with whom relations had been bad for some 
years. 

In November 1977 President Sadat surprised the world 
by visiting Israel and addressing the Knesset. Wiile 
fresh peace proposals were put fonvard, the visit was 
recognized by the Western world as a courageous move 
towards peace and a recognition by Egypt of the State 0 
Israel. Sadat also received the support of his owm peop ^ 
in spite of the resignations of his Foreign Minister an 
Deputy Foreign Alinister, but many of the Arab countries 
opposed him. accusing him of endangering Arab unity an 
suspecting that Egy^pt might negotiate a separate peace 
treaty with Israel. Syria, Libya, Algeria, Iraq and Yemen 
P.D.R. were therefore critical of Sadat’s visit to Israe 
when they held their own conference in Tripoli in Decern 
ber, and Sadat consequently broke off diplomatic relations 
with them. Further negotiations took place 
Israeli and Egyptian delegations in December 1977 . 

early weeks of 197S, but by mid-February no significan 
break-through had been achieved, with the status o any 
future Palestinian state seeming to present the large 
obstacle. 

Government 

Under the 1971 Constitution, legislative power is he 
by the unicameral People’s Assembly, with 3^° mem c 
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(338 elected by universal adult suffrage, 12 representing 
occupied territories and 10 nominated by the President) 
serving for five years. Half the elected members must be 
workers or peasants. The Assembly nominates the Presi- 
dent, who is elected by popular referendum for six years. 
The President has executive power and appoints one or 
more Vice-Presidents, a Prime Minister and a Council of 
Ministers. 

Egypt comprises 25 govemorates (5 cities, r6 provinces 
and 4 frontier districts). 

Defence 

In 1977 Egypt had total armed forces of 345,000 (army 
300,000, navy 20,000, air force 25,000), with 515,000 
reserves. There is a compulsory three-year period of 
National Service. The defence budget for 1977—78 is 
£E'i,']ZO million. 

Economic Affairs 

Almost half the labour force is engaged in agriculture. 
The chief crops are cotton, onions, wheat, maize, millet, rice 
and sugar-cane. The country depends very largely on the 
waters of the Nile for its fertility, and the completion of 
the Aswan High Dam in 1970 increased the fertile land of 
Egypt by one-third. 

Crude oil production is small by Middle East standards 
(390,000 barrels per day in the first half of 1977). but there 
are strong hopes of further commercial discoveries. 

Under Nasser, and until 1973-74 under Sadat, Egypt’s 
economy was conducted mainly on socialist lines. After the 
October 1973 war, while not abandoning socialism, Egypt 
put into practice a policy of encouraging foreign invest- 
ment, both from other Arab countries and from Western 
sources, and embarked on a development plan which 
involved re-opening the Suez Canal and resettling and 
redeveloping the Suez area. Foreign investment has not 
been arriving as quickly as was hoped, and since 1976 
Egypt has been experiencing severe economic difficulties, 
with inflation, a huge debt problem, an adverse balance of 
payments and a growing population. In July 1976 the Gulf 
Organisation for Development in Egypt, consisting of 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the United Arab 
Emirates, was set up to help the Egyptian economy. 
Numerous other countries, including the U.S.A., have 
advanced loans. By the end of 1977, with Suez Canal 
revenue picking up, the Suez-Mediterranean pipeline in 
operation, and with the prospect of both Ford and Coca- 
Cola setting up plants in Egypt, there was increased 
optimism about the economy. 

Transport and Communications 

The area of the Nile Delta is well served by railways. 
Lines also run from Cairo southward along the Nile to 
Aswan, and wesfavard along the coast to Solium. Roads 
link the towns. The chief ports are Alexandria and Port 
Said. Over 21,000 vessels used the Suez Canal, linking the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, in 1966, and almost 
17-000 vessels used the canal in 1976. The Suez Canal was 
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closed by the June 1967 war, but was re-opened to com- 
mercial shipping in the middle of 1975. The River Nile 
carries much domestic freight and there are long-distance 
passenger services. Cairo is an important air centre and 
EgyptAir has branches all over the world. In August 1976 
construction work on an oil pipeline from Suez to the 
Mediterranean was completed and the pipeline began 
operation in 1977. 

Social Welfare 

Great progress has been made in social welfare ser\dces 
in recent years. There are comprehensive state schemes for 
sickness benefits, pensions, health insurance and training. 
Hy 1975 more than 10 million people in Egypt were subject 
to social security and 95 per cent of all Egyptians were 
insured. 

Education 

Primary education is extended to aU children between 
the ages of 6 and 12, and is compulsory. Almost 7 million 
people were receiving state education in the 1975—76 
school j'ear. There are eight univ'ersities. Education is free 
at all levels. 

Tourism 

Egypt has always been a considerable tourist centre. 
Historical remains of ancient civilizations include the 
Pyramids and the temples at Abu Simbel. The River Nile 
is popular for cruises. About 980,000 people visited Egypt 
•in 1976. Tourists are entitled to a special exchange rate, 
about IE1.21 to £1 sterling in December 1977. 

Sport 

The chief recreations are football, athletics, basketball, 
horse-racing, tennis and swimming. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : June i8th (Evacuation Day, proclamation of the 
republic), July 23rd (Revolution Day), September 1st 
(Libyan Revolution Day), September 4th (Id-ul-Fitr, end 
of Ramadan), October 6th (Armed Forces Day), October 
24th (Popular Resistance Day), November iith (Id-ul- 
Adha), December 2nd (Muslim New Year). 

1979 : January ist (New' Year), Februaiy loth (Mouloud, 
birth of the Prophet), mid -April (Sham el Nessim). 

Christian holidays include: Coptic Christmas (January), 
Palm Sunday and Easter Sunday (March- April). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force, but some Egyptian 
measurements are still in use. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

1,000 milli6mes=ioo piastres=5 tallaris=i Egyptian 
pound C^). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£t. sterling= 716.7 milliSmes; 

U.S. $1=391.3 miUifemes. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area. 

Census Population 

Estimated Mid-year Population 

May 30th, 
1966 

Nov. 22nd, 
1976 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

997,667 sq. km.* 

30.075.858 

38,228,180 

35.619,000 

36,417,000 

37,233.000 

38,067,000 


* 385,201 sq. miles. Inhabited and cultiv'ated territory accounts for 35,580 sq. km. (13,738 sq. miles). 


GOVERNORATES* 


Governorate 

Area 
( sq. km). 

Capital 

Cairo .... 

214.2 

Cairo 

Alexandria . 

2.679.4 

Alexandria . 

Port Said . 

72.1 

Port Said 

Ismailia 

1,441.6 

Ismailia 

Suez .... 

17,840.4 

Suez 

Damietta . 

589.2 

Damietta 

Dakahlia . 

3,470.9 

Mansuta 

Sharkia . 

4,179.6 

Zagazig 

Kalyubia . 

1,001 . i 

Benha 

Kafr el-Sheikh 

3 , 437-1 

Kafr el-Sheikh 

Gharbia 

1,942.2 

Tanta 


(1965) 


. Governorate 

Area 
(sq. km.) 

Capital 

Munufia 

1,532.1 

Shibin el-Kom 

Behera 

10,129.5 

Damanhur 

Giza .... 

1,009.6 

Giza 

Beni Suef . 

1,321 .7 

Beni Suef 

Fayum . . 

1,827.2 

Fayum 

Menia 

2,261.7 

Menia 

Asyut 

1,530.2 

Asyut 

Suhag 

1 , 547-2 

Suhag 

Kena .... 

1,850.7 - 

Kena 

Aswan . 

678.5 

Aswan 


* Excluding the four sparsely-populated “frontier districts”. 


PRINCIPAL TOAVNS 
(estimated population at July 1st, 1974) 


El Qahira (Cairo, the capital) 

5,715,000 

Aswan 

El Iskandariyah (Alexandria) 

2,259,000 

El Mansura 

El Giza .... 

853,700 

Asyut 

El Suweis (Suez) . 

368,000 

Zagazig 

Subra-El Khema . 

346,000 

Isma'ilia 

Bur Sa'id (Port Said) . 

■ 342,000 

Damanhur 

El Mahalla el Kubra . 

287,800 

El Faiyum 

Tanta .... 

278,300 

El Minya 


246,000 

232,400 

197.200 
195,100 

189.700 
175,900 

167.700 

131.200 


Mid-1975 estimates: Greater Cairo 6,824,000 (including Giza and Subra-El Khema); Alexandria 2,320,000 
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CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE 


('ooo employed at Slay of each year) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing ...... 

Mining and quarrying 

Manufacturing ......... 

Electricity, gas and water ....... 

Construction . . . 

Trade, restaurants and hotels ...... 

Transport, storage and communications ..... 

Financing, insurance, real estate and business services 
Community, social and personal services .... 

Others . . . . . . . . ' . 

4.471-5 

7.2 

1,038,0 

25.8 

194.9 

803.4 

323-9 

83-5 

1,273.2 

184.2 

4,655-7 

19.8 

1,113.6 

39-2 

206.9 

849.0 

340-7 

79-9 

1,329-2 

182.6 

4,400-3 

15-4 

1,210.4 

43-9 

242.4 

835.0 
354-2 

87.6 

1,359-1 

164.1 

4,198-3 

20.2 

1,355-7 

40.4 

232.9 

1.031.4 

396.6 

85.6 

1.461.5 
253-3 

Total ... 

8,405.6 

8,816.6 

8,712.4 

9,075-9 


AGRICULTURE 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 



Area (’ooo feddans*) 

Production ('ooo metric tons) 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976+ 

1973 

1974 

1975 

19761 

Wheat . . . ■ . 

1,248 


1,394 

1,396 

1,837 

1,884 

2,033 

1,960 

Maize . 

1,654 


1,830 

1,891 

2,507 

2,640 

2,781 

3,047 

MiUet .... 

487 

499 

489 

475 

853 

823 

775 

756 

Barley .... 

84 

77 

100 

104 

96 

89 

118 

123 

Rice .... 

997 

1.053 

1.053 . 

1,078 

2,274 

2,242 

2,423 

2,300 

Clover .... 

2,874 

2,797 

2,812 

2,787 

43 

49 

44 

47 

Beansf .... 

302 

244 

246 

260 

273 

234 

234 

254 

Lentils .... 

74 

66 

58 

64 

62 

61 

39 

38 

Onionsf . . . 

27 

39 

27 

31 

478 

730 

572 

652 

Sugar Cane . 

198 

208 

218 

n.a. 

7,349 

7,018 

7,902 

n.a. 


* I feddan = i.038 acres (0.42 hectare). 

t Dry crop and the production of onions includes interplanted crop. 
X Provisional. 


AREA AND PRODUCTION OF RAW COTTON 



1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

'ooo 

feddans* 

'ooo 

kantarsf 

'ooo 

feddans* 

'ooo 

kantarsf 

'ooo 

feddans* 

'ooo 

kantarsf 

Giza 70 ... - 

46 

283 

175 

1,020 

21 1 

1,125 

Menoufi .... 

289 

1,499 

235 

1,239 

206 

958 

Giza 68 ... • 

247 

1,425 

123 

733 

107 

594 

Giza 6 g ... ■ 

149 

1,065 

161 

997 

113 

791 

Giza 67 ... . 

234 

1,669 

203 

1,490 

205 

1,170 

Dandara .... 

109 

911 

no 

741 

103 

642 

Giza 66 ... . 

278 

1,409 

215 

1,058 

180 

858 

Giza 72 ... . 

52 

304 

93 

538 

103 

590 

Total (incl. others) 

1,600 

9,790 

1,453 


1.346 



* I feddan = 1.038 acres (0.42 hectare). f i metric kantar = 157.5 kg. 
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LIVESTOCK 


(’ooo head, year ending September) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle . 

2,119 

2,102 

2,392 

Buffaloes 

2,170 

2,204 

2,358^ 

Sheep 

1,965 

1,926 

2,000* 

Goats 

1,293 

1,321 

1,372 

Pigs ^ . 

15 

15 

16 

Horses . 

25 

29 

29 

Asses 

1,499 

1,533 

1,539* 

Camels . 

109 

105* 

113 

Chickens 

25,764 

26,069 

26,375 

Ducks . 

3,197 

3,246 

3,295* 

Turkeys 

687 

696 

705* 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO Production Yearbook. 
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LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


(’ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975* 

1976* 

Beef and veal 

124 

128 

132 

Buffalo meat , 

104 

108 

III 

Mutton and lamb 

28 

29 

30 

Goats’ meat . 

18 

18 

19 

Pig meat 

2 

2 

2 

Poultry meat 

84 

.86 

88 

Other meat 

25 

23 

24 

Edible offals 

51-4* 

51-9 

54 

Cows’ milk 

618 

635 

655 

Buffaloes’ milk 

1,113 

1,150 

1. 210 

Sheep’s milk . 

Goats’ milk 

19* . 

19 

20 

7 

7 

7 

Butter . ... 

63.2* 

64.5 

65-9 

Cow and buffalo 
cheese 

218.0* 

223.5 

228.2 

Hen eggs 

6r .9 

68.9 

71.8 

Honey . 

8.4 

7.2 

9*3 

Wool: greasy . 

2.9 

3-0 

2.9 

clean 

1-5 

1-5 

3.4 

Cattle hides . 

13 - 3 * 

13-4 

[ 30-3 
3-6 

Buffalo hides . 

15 - 8 * 

16.0 

Sheep skins 

3 - 4 * 

3-5 

Goat skins 

2.5* 

2.6 

2.7 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS* 
(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Industrial wood 

72 

73 

WBM 

Fuel wood 

108 

no 

■■ 

Total 

180 

183 

188 


• FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 


(’ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1973 1 

1974 

1975 

Marine . 

27.8 

27-5 

25-9 

Fresh water . 

65.7 

, 68.7 

80.7 

• Total Catch 

93-5 

96.2 

106.6 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 
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mining and industry 

('ooo metric tons) 


Statistical Survey 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Crude oil* .... 

10.720 

8,479 

5.832 

13.410 

Benzine .... 

859 

961 

1,188 

1,335 

Kerosene .... 

976 

1,158 

1.331 

1,292 

Mazout ... 

3.212 

3.050 

2.845 

4,268 

Asphalt .... 

113 

143 

67 

I18 

Phosphate 

573 ■ 

540 

507 

536 

Manganese 

2 

3 

5 

4 

Common salt 

381 

330 

485 

621 

Iron ore .... 

427 

656 

1.302 

1,087 

Refined sugar 

604 

634 

577 

536 

Cottonseed oil . 

145 

131 

149 

i 6 r 

Super phosphate - 

518 

419 

504 

557 

Caustic soda 

16 

14 

14 

37 

Cement 

3.822 

3.617 

3.263 

3.584 

Woollen j'-arn and fabrics . 

12 

II 

1 1 

■ 12 

Cotton yam 

ryg 

rS 3 

ryg 

rSr 

Cotton cloth 

II6 

118 

120 

122 

Electricity (million kWh.) 

8.057 

7.979 

8,530 

9,798 


* 'ooo cubic metres. 


FINANCE 

1,000 milliemes = ioo piastres=5 tallaris = i Egj’ptian pound {£E). 

Coins: i, 2 and 5 milli'emes; i, 2, 5 and 10 piastres. 

Notes: 5, 10, 25 and 50 piastres; i, 5 and 10 pounds. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling =/Eo. 71 67; U.S. $i =;^Eo.39i3. 

;^Eioo=£i 39.53 sterling =$255.56. 

Note: From September 1949 to May 1962 the Egyptian pound was valued at U.S. $2.87156 ($i =348.24 milliemes). Between 
May 1962 and February 1973 the pound's value was $2.30 ($1=434.783 milliemes). Since February 1973 the official exchange 
rate has been ;^i = $2.55556 ($1=391.304 millifemes) but there are other rates for tourism and since September 1975 a 
legal free currency market has operated in Port Said. Since May 1976 the "parallel" rate, previously fixed by the Government, 
has been subject to managed "floating”. From November 1967 to August 1971 the exchange rate was £i sterling=/Ei.0435: 
from December 1971 to June 1972 it was £i sterUng=/Ei.i328. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 
{£E million) 

CURRENT BUDGETS 


Revenue 

1976 

1977 

Expenditure 

1976 

1977 

Sovereignty revenue 

Current and transfer 

I. 34 I-I 

3,436.7 

1,780.2 

3,621.8 

W''ages ..... 
Current and transfer 

76S.2 

4,009.6 

937-7 

4.464.3 

Total 

4 . 777-8 

5,402.0 

Total ... 

4 . 777-8 

5,402.0 



CAPITAL 

BUDGETS 



Revenue 

1976 

1977 

E.xpenditure 

1976 

1977 

Sundry. . 

Loans and credit facilities 

887.8 

308.7 

1,027.4 

621 . 2 

Investments .... 
Capital transfers 

501.7 

694.8 

765.9 

882.7 

Total 

1,196.5 

1,648.6 

Total 

1.196.5 

1,648.6 


Source: National Bank of Egjipt, Economic Bulletin, Vol. XXX. No. i, 1977. 
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PLANNED SECTORAL OUTPUT TARGETS 1976-80 
(at constant .1975 prices — £R million) 



Actual 

Planned 


1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Agriculture. . . . 

Industry and mining . ' . 

Oil and products .... 

Power ..... 

Construction .... 

Suez ...... 

Transport and communications 
Trade and other services 

2,052 

3.382 

385 

90 

465 

42 

300 

2,612 

2,116 

3.449 ■ 
581 

100 

416 

146 

371 

2,830 

2,182 

3.665 

59S 

123 

513 

200 

456 

3.100 

2,247 

4.103 

747 

145 

589 

230 

501 

3,410 

2.315 

4.595 

859 

171 • 

678 

264 

551 

3,751 

2,384 

5,145 

989 

200 

780 

304 

606 

4,126 

Total Gross Output 

9,278 

10,009 

10,889 

11,975 

13.186 

14.538 


CENTRAL BANK, RESERVES 
(U.S. ? million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold .... 

104 

100 

99 

IMF Special Drawing Rights 

38 

17 

24 

Foreign exchange 

214 

177 

216 

Total 

i 

356 

294 

339 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


MONEY SUPPLY ■ 

(/E million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks 

947.6 

1,143-0 

1,387-8 

Demand deposits at com- 




mercial banks . 

553-0 

706.0 

84^^' 8 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(U.S. $ million) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. .... 

851 

813 

1,000 

HQSH 


■ 1,609 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. .... 

-'1,131 

— 1,170 

-1,429 


SH 

-3,842 

Trade Balance 

—280 

-357 


— 1,242 

-2,374 

-2,233 

Exports of services ...... 

182 

308 


708 

1,078 

1.975 

Imports of services ...... 

-386 

-417 


—829 

—1,178 


Balance of Goods and Services 

-485 

— 466 

-564 

-1,363 

-2,473 

-i, 5'8 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 

II 

5 

6 

42 

90 

87 

Government unrequited transfers (net) 

268 

290 , 

635 

993 

986 

623 

Current Balance .... 

— 207 

— 170 

77 

—327 

-1,397 

-807 

Long-term capital (net) . . . ' . 

10 

117 

— 62 

-156 

588 

54' 

Short-term capital (net) ..... 

89 

75 

III 

345 

-509 


Net errors and omissions . 

— 

-7 

— 10 

— 12 

—24 

/ 

Total (net monetary movements) 

— 107 

15 


—150 

-1,343 

-537 

Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights . 

20 

22 

Is 


— - 

— - 

Changes in Reserves, etc. 

-87 

37 


-150 

-1,343 

-537 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


external trade 

{££, million) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

I 976 ____ 

Imports c.i.f. . 

Exports f.o.b. • - 

400.0 

343*2 

390.8 
- 358.8 

361.1 
444-2 . 

920.1 

593-3 

1.539-3 

548.6 

1,920.0 

. 683.8 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Statistical Survey 


Imports 

£E. Million 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Cereals and Milling Products . 

68.2 

288.9 

286.6 

221 .0 

Animal and Vegetable Oils 

16.8 

47-3 

135-2 

37-4 

General Grocery .... 

4.8 

8.6 

16.0 

21.2 

Tobacco ..... 

II. 2 

II -5 

20.7 

26.3 

Textiles and Textile Articles 

16.9 

22.0 

29-7 

55-4 

Paper and Paper Products 

II. 8 

32.9 

61.8 

60.7 

Pottery and Glassware 

3-6 

5-0 

14.9 

20.2 , 

Clocks, Watches, ScientiSc Apparatus 

4-1 

5-3 

12. 1 

21 . I 

Mineral Products (excl. Crude Petro- 





leum) . . . . ... 

7.2 

29.8 

43-9 

63.1 

Chemical Products .... 

53-6 

122.2 

197-5 

125.9 

Wood, Hides and Rubber 

24.9 

57-4 

96.4 

89.2 

Machinery and Electrical Apparatus 

51-7 

78.6 

169.8 

280.1 

Transport Equipment 

35-9 

84.4 

139-8 

178.0 

Crude Petroleum .... 

3-6 

' 1.2 

71.8 

21 .0 

Iron and Steel .... 

25-3 

56.6 

118. 1 

113.6 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

'ooo tons 

million 

’006 tons 

/E million 

'000 tons 

£S, million 

Cotton, raw ..... 

232 

279.1 

185 

201.0 

165 

154-8 

Cotton yarn .... 

37 

65-1 

32 

.63.0 

37 

57-6 

Cotton piece goods 

14 

20.1 

9 

16. 2 

14 

17.4 

Rice ...... 

136 

39-7 

104 

24.2 

2 II 

31-0 

Potatoes ..... 

100 

5-9 

48 

3-2 

158 

17.2 

Onions ..... 

104 

7.6 

70 

7.0 

66 

8.0 

Edible fruits .... 

169 

12.0 

228 

20.4 

185 

24-3 

Manganese and phosphates . 

120 

1.8 

105 

2.2 

119 

2.2 

Crude Petroleum .... 

940 

23-9 

923 

23-1 

3.922 

109.8 

Benzine, kerosene and mazout 

33 

0.2 

243 

5-7 

440 

10.9 

Cement ..... 

I8I 

2.4 

86 

1.2 

25 

0.6 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
{£E million) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia ...... 

18.3 

83.2 

67.2 

n.a. 

France. ....•• 

30.7 

137-9 

165,0 

gi .2 

German Democratic Republic. 

18.0 

23-8 

39-5 

25.6 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

28.3 

56-9 

129.0 

172 . 1 

India .....-• 

10. 0 

8-3 

25.6 

38.1 

Italy .....-- 

16.9 

35-1 

91 .0 

118.7 

Japan ....--• 

5-5 

10. 0 

50.9 

74.1 

Lebanon ....-- 

7.8 

31.8 

32.9 

n.a. 

Netherlands ....-- 

II .0 

22.4 

42.0 

n.a. 

Romania ....■• 

16.3 

47-1 

56.3 

20.8 

Saudi Arabia . . - - ■ 

0.2 

4-1 

52.1 

28.4 

Switzerland ...••- 

6. 1 

20.5 

31-8 

n.a. 

U.S.S.R 

25.6 

80.9 

91. 1 

74-9 

United Kingdom ... - - 

13-6 

25.6 

70.0 

85.1 

U.S.A 

45-2 

152-2 

296.2 

244.2 


[continued on next page 
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Principm. CouNTRma — continued] 


Statistical Survey 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Bulgaria . . . . . 

8.1 

10.3 

13-4 

n.a. 

China, People's Republic 

7.6 

13-5 

20.5 

.20.1 

Czechoslovakia ..... 

26.2 

38.8 

40.4 

33-1 , 

France. ...... 

10.7 

14.4 

8.3 

21 . 1 

German Democratic Republic. 

17-4 

23.8 

32.2 

30-5 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

14.0 

25.6 

7.8 

II. 4 

India . . . 

13-3 

10.3 

. 

5-6 

Italy ....... 

19-5 

26.4 

24.6 

50.0 .. 

Japan . . . . . ; 

22.8 

59-7 

4.2 

20.2 

Poland ...... 

151 

16.6 

17.8 

13.6 

Romania . ■ . 

II -3 

14.8 

25-3 

II .2 

U.S.S.R. . . . 

145-9 

194.9 

237.2 

165.7 

United Kingdom ..... 

14.8 

22.0 

8.2 

23-5 

U.S.A. 

6.7 

4-5 , 

0.8 

23.0 

Yugoslavia -. . . ' . 

4.6 

4-3 

9-1 

■ 

12.9 

. 


TRANSPORT 


ROADS 

RAILWAYS (Licences issued at end of each year) 



1974 

1975 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Total Freight (million ton km.) . 
Total Passengers (million passen- 
ger km.) . . . • 

Track Length (km.) . 

2.464 

8,671 

4.385 

2,259 ' Buses 

8,831 Lorries . 

Cars 

4.385 Motor Cycles . 

8,711 

31.475 

184.475 

40.923 

9,542 

36,776 

215.533 

49,565 

10,827 

46,575 

245,629 

63,463 


SHIPPING 
Suez Canal Traffic 



Vessels 

Net 

Tonnage 

(’000) 

1 

Passengers 

(’ooo) 

Receipts 
(/E '000) 

1964 

19.943 

127,991 

270 

77,697 

1965 

20,289 

246,817 

291 

85.792 

1966 

1967: 

21,250 

274,250 

300 

95,187 

Jan.-May 

9.652 

127,825 

i 

157 

44,000 


4.11C wci-a ICUpCIlCU UIl jUlie 5X11, 1975, * 

(including 2,610 tankers) passed through the canal. 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(tons) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975, 

Cargo . 

Mail 

17,433 

1,201 

21,608 

1,299 

18,760 

i<437 

22,036 

1,276 

25,572 

1,236 
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TOURISM 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution 



Total 

Visitors 

Arabs 

Europeans 

Americans 

1 

Others 

Total 

(guest-nigh tsj 
('000) 

1973 

534.846 

333.082 

118,697 

41.214 

41.853 

6,394 

1974 . 

675.794 

412,622 

152,074 

55.922 

55.176 . 

6,294 

1975 • 

792,429 

437.513 

214.139 

75.785 

64,992 

5.854 

1976 . 

983.495 

534.531 

283,270 

89.512 

76,182 

6,796 


EDUCATION 

(1975/76) 



Institutions 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Public 

Private 

Pre-primary .... 

n.a. 

300 

n.a. 

41,948 

Primary .... 

9,465 

822 

112,649 

4,120,936 

Preparatory .... 

1,517 

x,I 56 

34,571 

1,339,063 

Secondary general . 

321 

659 

16,450 

358,319 

Secondary technical 

328 

196 

24-294 

377,495 

Teacher training 

64 

— 

2.755 

33,014 

Higher ..... 

126 

12 

18,943 

441,090 


Sources (unless otherwise stated): Central Agency for Public Mobilization and Statistics, Cairo; Research Department, 
National Bank of Egypt, Cairo; International Monetary Fund. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Permanent Constitution of the Arab Repubhc of 
Egypt was approved by referendum on September 1 iin, 
1971, There are six chapters with 193 articles, many of them 
based on the 1964 Interim Constitution, but chapters 3 and 
4 show a considerable degree of liberalization of the former 
itatutcs. 

Chapter i 


The State 

Egypt is an Arab Republic with a democratic, stKialist 
system based on the alliance of the working people and 
derived from the country's historical heritage an e 
spirit of Islam. 

The Egyptian people are part of the Arab nation, who 
work towards total Arab unity. 

Islam is the religion of the State; Arabic is 
language and the Islamic code is a pnncipa 
legislation. The State safeguards the freedom of worship 
and of performing rites for all religions. 

Sovereignty is of the people alone which is the source of 
all powers. . . , 

The protection, consolidation and u 

socialist gains is a national duty: the nee of 

fhe basis of the country’s rule, and the indep ^ 

immunity of the judici^ ^e basic guarantees 1 
protection of rights and liberties. 

The Arab Socialist Union is 
of the State which represents the alhance o ,. ^ 

forces of the people; the farmers, workers, soldiers, tlie 
intelligentsia and national capitalism. 


Chapter 2 

The Fundamental Elements of Society 

Social solidarity is the basis of Egyptian society, and 
the family is its nucleus. 

TTie State ensures the equality of men and women in 
both political and social rights in line with the provisions 
of Moslem legislation. 

Work is a right, an honour and a duty which the State 
guarantees together with the services of social and health 
insurance, pensions for incapacity and unemployment. 

The economic basis of the Republic is the socialist based 
on sufSciency and justice. It is calculated to prevent 
exploitation and to level up diSerences between classes. 

The people control all means of production and regulate 
the national economy according to a comprehensive 
development plan which determines the role of Arab and 
foreign capital. 

Property is subject to the people’s control. 

Property shall be expropriated only by law and against 
fair compensation. Nationalization shall also be by law for 
public interest considerations or socialist objectives. 

Agricultural holding may be limited by law. 

The State follows a comprehensive central planning and 
compulsory planning approach based on quinquennial 
socio-economic and cultural development plans whereby 
the society’s resources are mobilized and put to the best use. 

The public Sector assumes the leading role in the 
development of the national economy. The State proiddes 
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absolute protection of this Sector as well as the property 
of co-operative societies and trade unions against all 
attempts to tamper with them. 

Chapter 3 

Public Liberties, Rights and Duties 

All citizens are equal before the law. Personal liberty 
is a natural right and no one may be arrested, searched, 
imprisoned or restricted in any way without a court order. 

Houses have , sanctity, and shall not be placed under 
serveillance or searched without a court order with reasons 
given for such action. 

The law safeguards the sanctities of the private hves 
of all citizens; so have all postal, telegraphic telephonic 
and other means of communication which may not there- 
fore be confiscated, or perused except by a court order 
giving the reasons, and only for a specified period. 

Public rights and freedoms are also inviolate and all 
calls for atheism and anything that reflects adversely on 
divine religions is prohibited. 

The freedom of opinion, the Press, printing and publica- 
tions and all information media are safeguarded. 

Press censorship is forbidden, so are warnings, 
suspensions or cancellations through administrative 
channels. Under exceptional circumstances as in cases 
of emergency or in war time, censorship may be imposed 
on information media for a definite period. 

Egyptians have the right to permahent or provisional ' 
emigration and no Eg3rptian may be deported or prevented 
from returning to the country. 

Citizens have the right to private meetings in peace 
provided they bear no arms. Egyptians also have the 
right to form societies which have no secret activities or 
are hostile to the government. Public meetings are also 
allowed within the limits of the law. 

Chapter 4 

Sovereignty of tho Law 

All acts of crime should be specified together with the 
pcnjdties for the acts. 

Recourse to justice, it says, is a right of aU citizens, and 
those who are financially unable, will be assured of means 
to defend their rights. 

Arrested persons may protest against their detention 
and their , protests should be decided upon within a 
prescribed period otherwise they should be released. 

Chapter 5 

System of Government 

The President, who must be at least 40 years old, is 
nominated by at least one-third of the members of the 
People’s Assembly, approved by at least tvvo-thirds, and 
elected by poputo referendum. EHs term is for six years 
and he ‘may be re-elected for another subsequent term.’ 


The Constitution 

He may take emergency measures in the interests of the 
state but these measures must be approved by referendum 
within 60 days. 

The People’s Assembly,, elected for five years, is the 
legislative body and approves general policy, the budget 
and the development plan. It shall have 'not less than 350’ 
elected members, at least half of whom shall be workera 
or farmers, and the President may appoint up to ten 
additional members. In exceptional circumstances the 
Assembly, by a fwo-thirds vote, may authorize the 
President to rule by decree for a specified period but these 
decrees must be approved by the Assembly at its next 
meeting. 

The Assembly may pass a vote of no confidence in a 
Deputy Prime Minister, a Minister or a Deputy Minister, 
provided three days' notice of the vote is given, and the 
minister must then resign. In the case of the Prime 
Minister, the Assembly may "prescribe” his responsibility 
and submit a report to the President: if the President 
disagrees with tie report but the Assembly peTsists, 
then the matter is put to a referendum: if the people 
support the President the Assembly is dissolved; if they 
support the Assembly the President must accept the 
resignation of the Government. The President may dissolve 
the Assembly prematurely, but his action must be ap- 
proved by a referendum and elections must be held within 
60 days. 

Executive Authority is vested in the President, who may 
appoint one or more vice-presidents and appoints all 
ministers. He may also dismiss the vice-presidents and 
ministers. The President has 'the right to refer to the 
people in connection with important matters related to the 
country's higher interests. ' The Government is described 
as ‘the supreme executive and administrative organ of the 
state'. Its members, whether full ministers or deputy 
ministers, must be at least 35 years old. Further sections 
define the roles of Local Government, Specialized National 
Councils, the Judiciary, the Higher Constitutional Court, 
the Socialist Prosecutor General, the Armed Forces and 
National Defence Council and the Police. 

■ Chapter 6 

General and Transitional Provisions 

No law shall normally have retroactive effect, but this 
may be changed, except in criminal matters, with the 
approval of a majority of the Assembly. Articles of the 
constitution may be revised) at the suggestion of the 
President or one-third of the Assembly, but the revision 
must be submitted for approval by a public referenduin. 
The term of the present President shall date from his 
election as President of the United Arab Republic. 


Political Parties 

In Jqne 1977 tho People’s Assembly adopted a new law 
on political parties, which, subject to certain conditions, 
permitted the formation of political parties for the first 
time since 1953 under Political Parties,' p. 320)- 
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The Government, People’s Assembly 


THE GOVERNMENT 

THE PRESIDENCY 

President: Col. Muhammad Anwar Sadat (re-elected for a second six-year term of office, September 1976). 

Vice-President: Lt.-Gen. Muhammad Hosni Mubarak. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

(January 1978) 


Prime Minister: Mamduh Muhammad Salem. 

Deputy Prime Minister for Financial and Economic Affairs 
and for Planning: Dr. Abdul Moneim el-Kaisouny. 

Deputy Prime Minister for Social Development, Presidency 
Affairs and the Sudan; Dr. Muhammad Hafez Ghanem. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of War and War 
Production: Gen. Muhammad, Abdul Ghani Al- 
Gamassi. 

Deputy Prime Minister for Production and Minister of 
Power and Energy: Ahmed Sultan. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Muhammad Ibrahim Ka.mal. 

Minister of Slate for Foreign Affairs; Dr. Boutros Boutros 
Ghali. 

Minister of Manpower and Vocational Training: Saad 
Muhammad Ahmed. 

Minister of Tourism and Aviation: Muheb Ramzi Stinou. 
Minister of Social Affairs and Insurance: Amal Osman. 

Minister of State for People’s Assembly Affairs; Dr. 

Ahmed Fuad Mohieddin. 

Minister of Petroleum, Industry and Mineral Wealth; 

Ahmed Ezzedin Hilal. 

Minister of Transport, Communications and Maritime 
Transport: Abdul Sattar Megahid. 

Minister of State for Cabinet Affairs, Follov/-up and Control: 

Albert Barsoum Salama. 

Minister of Education: Dr. Mustafa Kamal Helmy. 
Minister of the Interior: Maj.-Gen. Nabawy Ismail. 

Minister of State for Local Government, Youth and People’s 
and Political Organizations: Muhammad Hamed 
Mahmoud. 


Minister of Trade and Supply: Zakaria Tewfiq Abdul 
Fattah. 

Minister of Agriculture: Ibrahim Mahmoud Shukri. 

Minister of Irrigation: Abdul Azim Abdulla Abul Ata. 

Minister of State for Scientific Research and Atomic 
Energy: Dr. Muhammad Abdul Maaboud El Gebetly. 

Minister of State for War Production: Gamaleddin 
Muhammad Sidky. 

Minister of Information and Culture: Abdul-Moneim 
Mahmoud Sawi. 

Minister of State for Agriculture, Sudan Affairs, Industrial 
Co-operatives and Water Resources: Dr. Abdul Aziz 
Hussein. 

Minister of Justice: Ahmed Samih Talaat. 

Minister of State for Administrative Development: Issa 
Shaheen. 

Minister of Housing and Reconstruction: Hassanballah 
Kafraoui. 

Minister of Economy and Economic Cooperation: Dr. 

Hamed Abdul Latif El Sayeh. 

Minister of Health; Dr. Ibrahim Gamil Mustafa Badram. 
Minister of Finance: Dr. Muhammad Salaheddin Hamed. 

Minister of Waqfs and Minister of State for Azhar Affairs: 

Sheikh Muhammad Metwally Abdul Hafez El 
Shaarawy. 

Minister of State: Dr. Naim Mustapha Abou Taleb, Ali 
Salem. 

Vice-Minister of the Interior: Kamal Hamid Khairalla. 


PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 


The Assembly has 360 members, of whom 350 are 
elected and 10 nominated by the President. 

Elections, October 28th and November 4th, 1976 
Of the 3*42 elective seats contested, the Arab Socialists 
won 280, the Liberal Socialists 12, the National Progressive 
Unioniste 2 and independents 48. 


Speaker; Saved Marei. 

Deputy Speaker: Said Ali Said. 

Leader of the Opposition: Mustafa Kamel Murad (Liberal 
Socialist). 
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EGYPT Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 


Tunisia: 26 Sh. El Guezira (Zamalek) (E); Ambassador: 
Salah Eddine Abdellah. 

Turkey: Avenue El Nil (Giza) (E); Ambassador : (vacant). 
Uganda: 9 Midan El Missaha (Dokki) (E); Ambassador: 
Lt.-Col. Jack-William Bunyenyezi (also accred. to 
Algeria, Iraq, Mauritania, Morocco, Spain, Syria, 
Tunisia and Turkey). 

U.S.S.R.: 95 Sh. Giza (Giza) (E); Ambassador: Vladimir 
Poliakov. 

United Arab Emirates: 55 Rue Mohammad Mazhar (E); 

Ambassador: Saif al-Jarvi^an. 

United Kingdom: Kasr El Doubara (Garden City) (E); 

Ambassador: Willie Morris. 

U.S.A.: 5 America El Latinia St. (Garden City) (E); Ambas- 
sador: Hermann Eilts. 

Uruguay: 6 Sh. Loutfallah (Zamalek) (E); Ambassador: 
Silvio A. Corradi Irisarri. 

Vatican City: 5 Sh. Muhammad Mazhar (Zamalek) (Apo- 
stolic Nunciature); Nuncio: (vacant). 


Venezuela: 15A Sh. Mansour Muhammad (Zamalek) (E); 

Ambassador : Col. Jes6s Manuel P.6rez MorAles. 
Viet-Nam: 24 Mossadek St. (Dokki) (E); Ambassador: 
Nguyen Huy Thu. 

Yemen Arab Republic: 15 Sh., El.' Nahda (Dokki) (E); 
Ambassador : Hassan Yehia al-Saholi. 

Yemen, People’s Democratic Republic: Soliman Abaza St. 
(Dokki) (E); (diplomatic relations broken off, December 
5th, igpj). 

Yugoslavia: 33 Sh. El Mansour Muhammad (Zamalek) (E); 
Ambassador: Augustin Papic. 

Zaire: 5 Mansour Mohammad St. (Zamalek) (E); Ambas- 
sador: Mutuale Tshikankie (also accred. to Lebanon 
and Turkey). 

Zambia: 13 Souria St. (Madinet El Mohandessine) (E); 
. Ambassador : H. M. Nzunga (also accred. to Algeria, 
Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Lebanon and the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen). 


Egypt also has diplomatic relations with Cambodia, Cape Verde, Costa Rica, Fiji, Guyana, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, the 
Ivory Coast, Laos, Lesotho, Luxembourg, Madagascar, Mauritius, Mozambique, Nicaragua, Seychelles, Swaziland, Togo 
and the Upper Volta. 


JUDICIAL 

The Courts of Law in Eg5rpt are basically divided into 
four categories as follows; 

1. The Supreme Court (called The Court of Cassation) 

2 . The Courts of Appeal 

3. The Primary Tribunals 

4. The Summary Tribunals 

Each Court contains criminal and civil chambers. 

1. The Supreme Court 

The highest Court of Law in Egypt. Its sessions are held 
at Cairo and its jurisdiction covers the whole Egyptian 
territory. 

Final judgements rendered in criminal and civil matters 
may be referred to the Supreme Court — by the accused or 
the Public Prosecution in criminal matters, and by any of 
the litigants in civil matters — in cases of misapplications or 
misinterpretations of the law as applied by the competent 
court in final judgement, as well as in cases of irregularity 
in the form of the judgement or the procedures having 
efiect on that judgement. 

The Supreme Court is composed of the Chief Justice, 
four Deputy-Chief Justices and thirty-six Justices. 

2. Courts ol Appeal 

There are six Courts of Appeal situated in the more 
important Governorates of Egypt; Cairo, Alexandria, 
Asyut, Mansura, . Tanta, and Beni Suef. Each of these 
courts contains a criminal chamber. The Assize Court, 
to try cases of felonies, and a civil chamber to hear appeals 
filed by any of the litigants in civil matters against a 
judgement rendered by the primary tribunal, where the 
law so permits. 

President in Cairo: M. Mahmoud Abd-el-Latif. 

3. Primary Tribunals 

In each Govemorate, there is a Primary Tribunal, each 
of which contains several chambers. Each chamber is com- 
posed of three Judges. Some of these chambers try criminal 
cases, whilst others hear civil litigations. 


SYSTEM 

Primary Tribunals sit as Courts of Appeal in certain 
cases, according to circumstances. 

4. Summary Tribunals 

Summary Tribunals are branches of the Primary 
Tribunals and are situated in the difierent districts of 
Egypt. Each of these tribunals is composed of a single 
Judge. 

Summary Tribunals hear civil and criminal matters of 
minor importance according to certmn details. 

The Public Prosecution 

The Public Prosecution is beaded by the Attorney- 
General and consists of a large number of Attorneys, Chief 
Prosecutors and Prosecutors, who are distributed among 
the various districts of Egypt. The Public Prosecu- 
tion is represented at all criminal Courts and also at 
litigation in certain civil matters. Furthefmore, the 
enforcement of judgement rendered in criminal cases is 
controlled and supervised by the Public Prosecution. 

Attorney-General: Ibrahim Kalyoubi. 

The Supreme Judicial Council 

This Council exists to guarantee the independence of the 
judicial system from outside interference. Under the 
presidency of the Chief Justice, the Supreme ■ Judicial 
Council contains the following members; 
the Chief Justice 
two Deputy Chief Justices 

the Under-Secretary of State for the Ministry of Justice 
the Attorney-General 

the President of the Court of Appeal in Cairo 
the President of the Primary Tribunal in Cairo. 

All- matters concerning the promotion, discipline or 
otherwise of the members of the judicial system are referred 
to this Council. 

An Arbitration Bureau was set up in 1966 to investigate 
cases between state and public sector organizations. 
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Religion, The Press 


RELIGION 


Over 90 per cent of Egyptians are Muslims, and almost 
all of these follov/ Sunni tenets. There are over a million 
Copts in Egypt forming the largest religious minorit3^ Be- 
sides the Copts there are other Christian minorities number- 
ing about a quarter of a million and consisting of Gree,k 
Orthodox, Roman Catholics, Armenians and Protestants. 
There is also a small Jewish minority. 

Grand Sheikh of Al Azhar: Dr. Abdel-Halim Mahmoud. 
Grand Mufti of Egypt: Sheikh Khatir Muham Muhammad. 

Coptic Orthodox Church: Anba Ruies Building, Ramses St., 
Abbasiya, Cairo; f. a.d. 61 ; Leader Pope Shenouda III; 
about 8 million followers in Egypt, Sudan, N. America, 
Canada, Australia, Jordan, Lebanon, Germany, 
Austria, U.K., France, Libya and Israel. 

Coptic Catholic Church: Patriarch Cardinal Stephanos 1 
Sidarouss, 34 Sh. Ibn Sandar, Koubbeh Bride' 
Cairo; 4 dioceses; 120,000 mems.; pubis. Al Salah, 
Sadik cl Kahen, Al Risalat. 


Greek Catholic Patriarchate: P.O.B. 50076 Beirut, Leba- 
non; 16 rue Daher, Cairo; Patriarch of Antioch, of 
Alexandria and of Jerusalem His Beatitude Maxi?.! os 
V. Hakim; 500,000 mems. in the Middle East. 

Greek Orthodox Church: Patriarch Nikolaus VI. 

Armenian Apostolic Church: 179 Ramses Ave., Cairo, 
P.O.B. 48-Faggala: Archbishop Mampre Sirounian. 

Armenian Catholic Patriarchate: 36 IMohammed Sabri 
Abou Alam Street. Cairo; Archbishop Raphael Bay an. 

Maronite Church: 15 Hamdi Street, Daher, Cairo; Arch- 
bishop Joseph Merhi. 

Syrian Catholic Church: 46 rue Daher, Cairo; Bishop 
Basils Moussa Daoud. 

Jewish Community: Office of the Chief Rabbi, Rabbi Haim 
Douek; 13 Sebil-el-Khazindar St., Abbassia, Cairo. 


THE PRESS 


Despite a fairl}' high illiteracy rate, the Egyptian Press is 
well developed. Cairo is the biggest publishing centre in the 
Middle East. 

Legally all newspapers and magazines come under the 
control of the Arab Socialist Union. AH the important 
newspapers and magazines are' owned by the Union, 
although the four big publishing houses of al-Ahram, 
Dar al-Hilal, Dar Akhbar al-Yom and Dar al-Gomhouriya, 
operate as separate entities and compete with each other 
commercially. Dar al-Hilal is concerned only with maga- 
zines and publishes al-Mussawar, Hawa'a and al-Kawakeb. 
Dar Akhbar al-Yom publishes the daily newspaper al- 
Akhbar, the weekly newspaper Akhbar al-Yom and the 
weekly magazine Akher Saa. 

Dar al Gomhouriya publishes the daily al-Gomhoiiriya, 
the daily English language paper Egyptian Gazette, the daily 
French newspaper Le Progris Egyptien and the afternoon 
paper al-Misaa. 

The most authoritative daily newspaper is the very old 
established al-Ahram. Other popular large circulation 
magazines are Rose al-Youssef, Sabah al-Kheir and al 
Izaw w’al Television. 

In February 1974 President Sadat ended press censor- 
ship, except on military matters, and foreign correspon- 
dents in Cairo were relieved of the duty of submitting their 
reports, except those on military matters, for censorship. 

In May 1975 President Sadat set up the Supreme Press 
Council, under the Chairmanship of the First Secretary 
of the . 4 rab Socialist Union, to develop the Press and find 
solutions to its problems. Extcnsiv'e personnel changes 
were made in the Egyptian Press in March 1976. 

DAILIES 

Alexandria 

Barid al-Charikat: P.O.B. 813: f. 1952: i^abic; evening; 
commerce, finance, insurance and marine afiairs, etc.; 
Editor S. Beneducci; circ. 15,000. 

Ol-Ittihad al-Misri: 13 Sharia Sidi Abdel Razzak; f. 1871; 
Arabic; evening; Propr. Anwar Maher Farag; Du 
Hassan Maher Farag. 


Le Journal d’Alexandrie: i Sharia Rolo; French; evening; 
Editor Charles Arcache. 

La R§forme: 8 Passage Sherif; f. 1S95; French; noon; 
Propr. Comte Aziz de Saab; circ. 7,000. 

al-Safeor: 4 El-Sahafa St.; f. 1924; Arabic; evening; 
Editor Mostafa Sharaf. 

Tachydromos-Egyptos: 4 Sharia Zangarol; f. 1882; Greek; 
morning; liberal; Publisher Peny Coutsoumis; Editor 
Dinos Coutsoumis; circ. 11,000. 

Cairo 

al-Ahram [The Pyramids): Gallaa St.; f. 1875; Arabic; 
morning; Chair. Youssef el Sebai; Editor Alt 
Hamdi el-Gamal; circ. 400,000. 

al-Akhbar: Dar Akhbar al-Yom, Sharia al-Sahafa: f. 1952; 
Arabic; Chair, and Editor Mousa Sabry; Man. Editor 
Ah.med Zein; circ. 695.000. 

Arev: 3 Sharia Soliman Halaby; f. 1951; .Armenian; even- 
ing; official organ of the .Armenian Liberal Democratic 
Party; Editor Avedis Yapoudjian. 

Egyptian Gazette: 24 Sharia Galal; f. iSSo; English daily; 
morning: Editor Dr. Amin Mohamed .Aboul-Enei.n; 
circ. 19,000. 

al-GomhOUriya [The Republic): 24 Sharia Zakaria Ahmed; 
f. 1953; -Arabic; morning; Chair, and Editor-in-Chief 
Mohsen Mohamed; circ. 400,000. 

Journal d’Egypte, Le: i Borsa Gue'dida St.; f. 1936; 
French; morning; Propr. and Gen. Man. Lita Gallad; 
Editor-in-in-Chief .Mohamed Rachad; circ. 63.000. 

al-IYIisaa [The Evening): 24 Sharia Zakaria .Ahmed; .Arabic; 
evening; Chief Editor Ahmed Adel; circ. 70,000. 

Misr: f. 1977: organ of the .Arab Socialist Party. 

Phos: 14 Zakaria Ahmed St.; f. 1896; Greek; morning; 
Editor S. Pateras; Man. Basile A. Pateras; circ. 
20,000. 

Le Progres Egyptien: 24 Sharia Zakaria Ahmed; f. iP^o; 
French; morning including Sundays; Chief Editor 
Naguiu Henei.n; circ. 15,000. 
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PERIODICALS 

Alexandria 

al Ahad Al Gedid: 88 al-Tatwig Street; Editor-in-Chief 
Mahmud Abdel Malar Koritaji; Gen, Man. Mu- 
hammad Koritam. 

Alexandria Medical Journal: 4 G. Carducci; English, 
French and Arabic; quarterly; publ. by Alexandria 
Medical Asscn.; Editor Amin Rida; circ. 1,500. 

Amitii Internationale; 59 Avenue Hourriya; I. 1957; publ. 
by Asscn. Egypt. d’Amitifi Inter.; Arabic and French; 
quarterly; Editor Dr. Zaki Badaoui. 

L'Annuaire des Socidtds Egyptiennes par Actions: 23 Midan 
Tahrir; f. 1930; annually in December; French; Propr 
Elie I. PoLiTi; Editor Omar El-Sayed Moursi. 

L'EchO Gportit: 7 rue de I’Archevfich^; French; weekly; 

■ Propr. Michel Bittar. 

L’Economiste Egyptien: ii rue de la Poste, Ale.xandria; 
P.O.B. 847; f. 1901; weekly; Propr. Marguerite and 
JOFFRE Hosny. 

Egypte-Sporft-Cindma: 7 Avenue Hourriya; French; 
weekly; Editor Emile Assaad. 

Egyptian Cotton Gazette: P.O.B. 433; organ of the Alexan- 
dria Cotton Exporters Association; English; twice 
yearly; Chief Editor Dr. Fouad A. Tawfik. 

Egyptian Cotton Statistics; English; weekly. 

Egyptian Customs Magazine: 2 Sharia Sinan; deals with 
invoicing, receipts, etc.; Man. Muhammad Aly el 
Badawy. 

La Gazette d’Orient: 5 rue de I'Ancienne Bourse; Propr. 
Maurice Betito. 

Guide des Industries: 2 Sharia Adib; French; annual; 
Editor Simon A. Baranis. 

Inlormateur des Assurances: i Sharia Adib; f. 1936; French; 
monthly; Propr. Elie I. Politi; Editor Simon A. 
Baranis. 

La Rdforme lllustrde: 8 Passage Sherif; f. 1925; French; 
weekly; Propr. Comte Aziz de Saab; circ. 20.000. 

Rdpertoiro Permanent de Ldgislation Egyptienne: 27 Ave 

El Guesch, Chatby-les-Bains; f. 1932; French and 
Arabic; Editor V. SisTO. 

Revue Economique Trimestrielle: c/o Banque de Port-Said, 
18 Talaat Harb St., Alexandria: French (f. 1929) and 
Arabic (f. 1961) editions; quarterly; Editor; Mahmoud 
Samy El Adaway. 

Sanaet El-Nassig (L'lndustrie Textile): 5 rue de I’Arche- 
vSchd; Arabic and French; monthly; Editor Philippe 
Colas. 

Voce d’ltalia: 90 Sharia Farahde; Italian; fortnightly; 
Editor R. Avellino. 

Cairo 

Actualitd: 28 Sharia Sherif Pasha; French; weekly; Dir. 
and Propr. Georges Tasso. 

Akhbar al-Yom: 6 Sharia al-Sahafa; f. 1944; Arabic; 
weekly (Saturday) ; Editor-in-Chief Abdel-Hamid 
Abdel-Ghani; Editing Man. Said Sonbol; circ. 
1,099,962. 

Akher Saa: Dar Akhbar al-Yom, Sharia al-Sahafa; f. 1934; 
Arabic; weekly (Wednesday); independent; Editor-in- 
Chief Rushdy Saleh; circ. 133,817, 

al-Ahd al-Goumhouri: 132 Sharia Kalaa; Editor Abdel- 
Khaleic Takia. 


The Press 

al-Ahra: f. 1977; weekly; published by Liberal Socialist 
Party. 

ai Ahram A! Iqtisadi: United Arab Press, Gallaa St.; 
economic and political affairs; owned by AI Ahram; 
circ. 12,000. 

al-Azhar: Sharia al-Azhar; Arabic; Dir Muhammad Farid 
Wabdi. 

al-Doctor: 8 Hoda Shaarawy St.; f. 1947; Arabic; monthly: 
Editor Dr. Ahmad M. Kamal; circ. 30,000. 

al-Fussoul: 17 Sharia Sherif Pasha; Arabic; monthly; 
Propr. and Chief Editor Muhammad Zaki Abdel 
Kader. 

al-Garida al-Togaria al-Misriya: 25 Sharia Nubar Pasha; 
f. 1921; Arabic; weekly; circ. 7,000. 

al-Hilal: Dar al-Hilal, 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz El-Arab; 
f. 1895; Arabic; literary monthly; Editor Saleh 
Gawdat. 

al-Hurriya: Arabic; weekly; published by Arab Socialist 
Union; Editor-in-Chief Muhammad Subaih. 

al-lzaa v/al-Telcvision: 13 Sharia Muhammad Ezz El-Arab; 
f- ^935; Arabic; weekly; Editor and Chair. Ahmed 
Bahgat; circ. 120,000. 

al-Kav/akeb (The Stars): Dar al-Hilal, 16 Sharia Muham- 
mad Ezz El-Arab; f. 1952; Arabic; film magazine; 
Editor Kamal el-Nagmi; circ. 38,500. 

al-Magalla al-Ziraia: monthly; agriculture; circ. 30,000. 

al-Mussav/ar: Dar al-Hilal, 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz 
El-Arab; f. 1924; Arabic weekly;' Editors Morsi El 
Shafee and Sabri Abdul Magd; circ. 162,000. 

al-8abah : 4 Sharia Muhammad Said Pasha; f. 1922; Arabic; 
weekly; Editor Mostafa El-Kachachi. 

nl-Tnhrir: 5 Sharia Naguib-Rihani; Arabic; weekly; 
Editor Abdel-Aziz Sadek. 

Ana Wa Inta: Sharia Central; Arabic; monthly; Editor 
Mohamed Hassan. 

Arab Observer: published by the Middle East News 
Agency, ii Sh. Sahafa; f. i960; weekly international 
news magazine; English; Editor-in-Chief Dr. Abdel 
Hamid El-Batrik. 

Contemporary Thought: University of Cairo; quarterly; 
Editor Dr. Z. N. Mahmoud. 

Echos: 15 Sharia Mahmoud Bassiouni; f. 1947; French; 
weekly; Dir. and Propr. Georges Qrfali. 

The Egyptian Directory: 19 Sharia Abdel Khaick Sarwat, 
B.P. 500; f. 1887; French and English; annual; Man. 
and Editor Tawhid Kamal. 

Egyptian Mail: 24 Sharia Zakaria Ahmed; f. 1910; English, 
weekly; Editor Dr. Amin Aboul-Enein. 

Etudes IVlddicales: College de la Ste. Familie Faggalah, 
Cairo; Editor Hubert de Leusse. 

Etudes Scientifiques: College de la Ste. Familie Faggalah, 
Cairo; scientific and technical quarterly; Editor 
Hubert de Leusse. 

La Femme Nouvelle: 48 Sharia Kasr-el-Nil; French; twice 
yearly. 

Hav/a’a (£ve): Dar al-Hilal, 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz El- 
Arab; women’s magazine; Arabic; weekly. 

Images: Dar Al-Hilal, 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz El- 
Arab; French; illustrated; weekly.; Editors Emile and 
Choucri Zeidan. 

Industrial Egypt: P.O.B. 251, 26A Sharia Sherif Pasha, 
Cairo; f. 1924; Bulletin of the Federation of 
Industries: English and Arabic; quarterly; Editor Dr. 
Eng. Ahmed Tawfik. 
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Industry and Trade Information: 13 Sharia Abdel Hamid 
Said; English; -weekly; commercial and industrial 
bulletin; Dir. and Propr. Nicolas Sta-vri; Editor 
N. Ghanem. 

Informateur Financier et Commercial: 24 Sharia Soliman 
Pasha; f. 1929; weekly; Dir. Henri Politi; circ. 15,000. 

Kitab al-Hiial: 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz El- Arab; 
monthly; Proprs. Emile and Choukri Zeidan. 

Lewa al-lslam: II Sharia Sheiif Pasha; Arabic; monthly; 
Propr. Ahmed Hamza; Editor Muhammad Aly Sheta. 

Lotus Magazine [Afro-Asian Writings)-. 104 Kasr El Eini 
St.; f. 1968; quarterly; English, French and Arabic; 
Editor Youssef El Sebai. 

Magalet al-Mohandeseen: 28 Avenue Ramses; f. 1945: 
published by The Engineers’ Syndicate; Arabic and 
English; ten times a year; Editor and Sec. Mahmoud 
Sami Abdel Ka-vvi. 

Medical Journal of Cairo University: Manyal University 
Hospital, Sharia Kasr el-Aini; f. 1933; Kasr el-Aini 
Clinical Society; English; quarterly'. 

The Middle East Observer: 8 Chawarby St.; f. 1954; 
weekly; English; specializing in economics of Middle 
East and African markets; also publishes supplements 
on law, foreign trade and tenders; Man. Owner Ahmed 
Foda; Chief Editor Ahmed Sabri; circ. 30,000. 

Progris Dimanche: 24 Sharia Galal; French; weekly; 
Editor M. Yaccarini. 

Rivrayat ai-Hilal: 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz El-Arab; 
Arabic; monthly; Proprs. Emile and Choukri Zeidan. 

Rose el Youssef: 89A Kasr el Ainei St.; f. 1925; Arabic; 
weekly; political; circulates throughout all Arab 
countries, includes monthly English section. Chair. 
Abdel Rahman el Sharkawi; Editors Fathi Ghanem 
and Salah Hafez; Editor English section Ibrahim 
Ezzat; circ. 35,000. 

Sabah al-Kheir: 18 Sharia Mohamed Said; Arabic; weekly; 
light entertainment; Editor Hassan Fou.ad. 


The Press, Publishers 

Tchehreh Nema: 14 Sharia Hassan El-Akbar (Abdine); 
f. 1904: Iranian; monthly; political, literary and general; 
Editor Manuchehr Tchehreh Nema Moadeb Zadeh. 

Up-to-Date International Industry: 10 Sharia Galal; 
Arabic and English; foreign trade journal. 


NEWS AGENCIES 

Middle East Nev/S Agency: 4 Sharia Sherrifin, Cairo; f. 
1955; regular service in Arabic, English and French; 
Chair. Moh.amed Abdel G.aw.ad; Editors IMoh.amed 
Al Bi.ali, K.AMAL Amer and Mustafa Naguib'. 

Misr Egyptian News Agency: 43 Sharia Ramses, Cairo. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): 33 Kasr El Nil St., Cairo; 
Man. Daniel Priollet. 

Agenda EFE [Spain): 8 Sharia Dr. Handusa, .“^pt. 18, 
Garden City; Correspondent Ana Maria de Noriega. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy): 19 
Sh. Abdel Khalek Sanvat, Cairo; Chief Mario Rispoli. 

Allgemeiner Deutscher Nachrichtendienst (AON) (German 
Democratic Republic): 17 Sharia el Brazil, Apt. 59, 
Cairo-Zamalek; Correspondent Eberhard Amme. 

Associated Press (AP) (U.S.A.): 33 Kasr El Nil, Cairo; 
Chief Harry A. Du.nphy. 

Bulgarian Telegraph Agency: 13 Sh. Muhammad Kamel 
Slorsi, Aguza, Cairo; Chief Dimiter Maslarov. 

Deutsche Presse Agentur (dpa) (Federal Republic of 
Germany): 33 Kasr el Nil St., Apt. 131 -^, Cairo. 

Kyodo News Service (Japan): Flat 12, 33 .Abdel Khalek 
Tharawta, Cairo; Chief Hideo Yamashita, 

Reuters (United Kingdom): .Apt. 43, Immobilia Bldgs., 26 
Sh. Sherif Pasha, Cairo, P.O.B. 2040, 

United Press International (UPI) (U.S.A.): 4 Sh. Eloui, 
P.O.B. 872, Cairo; Chief Maurice Guindi. 


PUBLISHERS 


Egyptian General Organization for Publishing and Printing: 

1 17 Corniche el Nil St., Cairo; affil. to Min. of 
Culture. 

Alexandria 

Alexandria University Press; Shatby. 

Artec: 10 Sharia Stamboul. 

Oar Nashr ath-Thagata. 

Egyptian Book Centre; A. D. Christodoulou and Co., 5 
Sharia Adib; f. 1950. 

Egyptian Printing and Publishing House: Ahmed El Sayed 
Marouf, 59. Safia Zaghoul; f. I947> 

Moison Egyptienne d’Editions: Ahmed El Sayed Marouf, 
Sharia Adib; f. 1950. 

^aktab al-Misri al-Hadith li-t-Tiba wan-Nashr: 7 Nobai 
St.; also at 2 Sherif St., Cairo; J^Ian. Ahmad Yehia. 

Cairo 

Al Ahram Publishing House: Gallaa St., Cairo; publishes 
newspapers, magazines and books. 

Akhbar El Yom Publishing House: 6 Sharia al-Sahafa, 
f. 1944; publishes al-Akhbar (daily), Akhbar al-^om 
(weakly), and colour magazine Akher Saa; Pres. 
Mousa Sabri; Dir. -Gen. Dr. Hussein Ll Ghamra . 


Al-Hilal Publishing House: 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz El- 
Arab; f. 1895; publishes Al-Hilal, Riwayal Al-Hilal, 
Kitab Al-Hilal (monthlies); Al Mussaivar, A I Kawakeb, 
Hawa (weeklies). 

Argus Press: 10 Zakaria Ahmad St., Cairo; Owner 
Hrastan Ekmekjian. 

Dar al-Gomhouriya: 24 Sharia Zakaria .Ahmad; publica- 
tions include the dailies, al-Gomhouriya, al-Misaa, 
Egyptian Gazette and Lc Progres Egypticn: Pres. 
Mohsen Mohamed. 

Dar al'Hilal: Al Hilal Bldg., 16 Sharia Mohammed Ezz 
El-Arab; f. 1892; publishes magazines only, including 
al-Mussawar, Hawa'a and al-Kawakeb) Chair. Amina 
.As-Said. 

Dar cl Kitab al Arabi: Misr Printing House, Sharia Noubar, 
Bab al Louk, Cairo; f. 196S; Man. Dir. Dr. Sahair Al 
Kalamawu. 

Dar al Maaref Egypt: 1119 Cornich El-Nil St.; f. 1890; 
Arabic books in all fields: distributor of books in 
English, French and German; Chair. .A.nis M.\nsour, 
Man. Dir. Dr. Muii.amm.vd Fouad Ibr.ahim. 

Documentation and Research Centro for Education (Minis- 
try of Education): 33 Falaky St.; f. 1956: Dir. Mrs. 
Zeinab M. Mehrez; bibliographies, directories, infor- 
mation and education bulletins. 
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Editiont Horus: i Midan Soliman Pasha. 

Editions le Progrds: 6 Sharia Sherif Pasha; Propr. Wadi 
Choukri. 

Editions et Publications des P6res J6suites: i rue Boustan 
al Maksi, Faggala; religious publications in Arabic. 

Editions Universitaires d'Egypte, Los: Alla El-Dine El 
Chiati and Co.; 41 Sharia Sherif Pasha. 

Higher University Council tor Arts, Letters and Sciences: 

University of Cairo. 

Lagnat al Taalif Wal Targama Wal Nashr [Committee for 
Writing, Translating and Publishing Books): 9 Sharia 
El-Kerdassi (Ahdine). 

Librairie La Renaissance D’Egypte (Hassan Muhammad & 
Sons): 9 Adly St., P.O.B. 2172; f. 1930; Man. Hassan 
Muhammad; religion, history. ■ geography, medicine, 
architecture, economics, politics, law, philosophy, 
psychology, children’s hooks, atlases, dictionaries. 

Maktabet Misr: P.O.B. 16, Faggalah, Cairo; f. 1932; publ. 
wide variety of fiction, biographies and textbooks for 
schools and universities; Man. Amir Said Gouda A 
Sahhar. 


Publishers, Radio and Television. Finance 

Middle East Publishing Co.: 29 Hue Abdel Khalek Sanvat. 
Mohamcd Abbas Sid Ahmed: 55 Sharia Nubar^ 

National Library Press (Dar al Kutub): Midan Ahmed 
Maher; bibliographic works. 

Nov/ Publications: J. Meshaka and Co., 5 Sharia Maspero, 

Tho Public Organization tor Books and Scientific Appliancei: 

Cairo University, Orman, Ghiza; f. 1965: state organiza- 
tion publishing academic books for universities, higher 
institutes, etc.; also imports books, periodicals and 
scientific appliances; Chair. Kamil Seddik; Vice- 
Chair. Fatthy Labib. 

Senouhy Publishers: 54 Sharia Abdel-Khalek Sanvat; f. 
1956; Dirs. Leila A. Fadel, Omar Rashad. 

Other Cairo publishers include: Dar al-Fikr al-Arabi, 
Dar al-Fikr al-Hadith Li-t-Tab wan-Nashr, Dar wa Malabi, 
Dar al-Nahda al-Arabiya, Dar al-Misriya Li-f-Talif wal- 
Tardjma, Dar al-Qalam, Dar ath-Thagapa, Majlis al-Ala 
Li-Riyyat al-Funun, Maktaba Ain Shams, Maktaba al- 
Andshilu al-Misriya, Maktabat al-Chandshi, Maktaba! 
al-Nahira al-Hadith, Markae Tasjil al-Athar al-Misriya, 
Matbaat ar-Risala, al-Qaumiya li-t-Tibaa wan-Nashr- 
Wizarat az-Ziraa Maslahat al-Basatin. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Egyptian Radio and Television Corporation: P.O.B. 566. 
Cairo; f. 1971: supervised by Dep. Prime Minister and 
affil. to Ministry of Culture and Information; Pres. 
Mohamed Mahmoud Arafa Zayan. 

8oci6t6 Egyptienne de Publicity: 24-26 Sharia Zakaria 
Ahmed, Cairo; f. 1906; handles aill advertising media 
in Egypt, including radio, TV and Suez Canal advertis- 
ing panels; affil. to Al Tahrir Printing and Publishing 
House; is exclusive agent for Al Gomhouriya, Al Missa, 
The Egyptian Gazette and Le Progres Egyptien; Dep. 
Dir. Gen. Khedr Mohamed Abdel Salem. 

RADIO 

Egyptian Broadcasting Corporation: Comiche el Nil, Cairo; 
f. 1928: l6g hours daily; Chair, of Radio Mrs. Safia 
El Mohandis. 

Home service programmes in Arabic, English, French, 
Armenian, German, Greek and Italian; foreign services in 


Hebrew, Persian, Spanish, Bengali, Turkish, Folani. 
Malawi, Shona, Lingala, Yoruba, Dankali,- English, 
Swahili, Urdu. Indonesian, Hindi, Somali, Russian, 
Sosotho, Sindebek, Amharic, Wolof, French, Hausa, 
German, Siami, Pushtu. Portuguese, Italian, Zulu, Nianja, 
Thai, Bambra, Arabic. Broadcasting and TV (weekly), 
Broadcasting Art (quarterly). 

Middle East Radio: Socidt^ Egyptienne de Publicity, 24-26 
Sharia Zakaria Ahmed, Cairo; f. 1964: commercial 
service with 500-kW. transmitter; U.K. Agents: Radio 
and Television Services (Middle East) Ltd., 21 Hertford 
St., London, W.i. 

In 1976 there were 8 million radio receivers and 830,000 
television sets. 

TELEVISION 

Egyptian Television Organization: Comiche el Nil, Cairo; 
f. i960; 150 hours weekly (two channels); Chair. 
Mrs. Tomader Tawfik. 


FINANCE 


BANKING 

(cap. = capital; p.u. = paid up; dep. = deposits; m. = million; 
amounts in I Egyptian) 

The whole banking system was nationalized in 1961. 

Central Bank 

Central Bank of Egypt: 31 Kasr-el-Nil St.. Cairo; f. 1961; 
cap. 5.0m., dep. 1, 719. 5m. (June 1977): Gov. Muham- 
mad Abdel-Fattah Ibrahi.m; pubis. Economic Review 
(quarterly). Annual Report. 

Commercial and Specialized Banks 

Arab Land Bank: 33 Abdel-Khalek Sarwat St., Cairo; 
Pres. Ahmed Amin Aly Fahmi. 

Bank of Alexandria, S.A.E.: 6 Salah Salem St., Alexandria; 
and 49 Kasr El-Nil St., Cairo; f. 1864: cap. p.u. 3m., 
dep. 440.9m. (December 1976); 85 brs.; Chair. Mo- 
hamed M. el Bayoumi. 


Banque du Caire: 22 Adly Pasha St., Cairo; f. 1952: “p. 
and reserves 7.4m.: dep, 736.4m. (December 1976): 77 
brs.; Chair. Muhammad Ezzat Fahmy; Man. Dir. 
Mahmoud Fahmy. ' ' , 

Banque Misr, S.A.E.: 151 Mohamed Farid St.. Cairo; 
f. 1920; 155 brs.; cap, 4m.; res. 46m.; dep. Sizm. 
(December 1976); Chair. Ahmed Fouad; publ. Eco- 
nomic Bulletin. 

Credit Fonder Egyptien: ii El Mashadi St., Cairo; Chair. 
Dr. Ali Sabri Yassin. 

Egyptian General Agricultural and Co-operative Organiza- 
tion: no El-Kasr El-Eini St., Cairo; f. 1964; formerly 
Agricultural Credit and Co-operative Bank. 

Head Bank for Development and Agricultural Credit: up 

El-Kasr El-Eini St., Cairo; f. 1964; formerly Agri- 
cultural Credit and .Co-operative Bank; Chair. Fat 
halla Rifaat Mohamed. 

Industrial Development Bank: no El-Gala St., Cairo: 
Chair. Abdel Hamid Kaboodan. 
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National Bank of Egypt, S.A.E.: 24 Sherif Pasha St.. Cairo; 
{. 1898; nationalized i960; handles all commercial 
banking operations; cap. and res. 28.7m.; dep. 525.9m. 
(December 1976); 93 brs. Chair. jMohamed Abdel 
Moxeim Roushdy; publ. Quarterly Economic Bulletin. 

Developmext B.axk 

Nasser Social Bank: 35 Kasr El Nil St., Cairo; f. 1971; 
interest-free savings and investment bank for social 
and economic development. 

Multinational Banks 

Arab African Bank: 44 Abdel-Khalek Sarwat St.. Cairo; 
f. 1964; cap. 2om. sterling; res. 9.4m.; undertakes all 
types of foreign trade finance, investment in develop- 
ment projects in Arab and African countries; Chair, 
and Man. Dir. Ibrahim el Ibrahim; Deputv- Chair, 
and Man. Dir. Mahmoud Bahir Onsy (Egj-pt); brs. 
in Beirut, Dubai, Mutrah and Abu Dhabi; Rep. 
Office in Khartoum and Kuwait. 

Arab International Bank: 35 Abdel IChalek Sanvat St., 
Cairo; f. 1971; cap. 48m.; aims to promote trade and 
investment in Egj'pt, Libj'a and other Arab countries; 
Chair. Dr. Ah.med Nazmy Abdel Hamid. 


Commercial J oint \'’enture Banks 

Banque du CaTre et de Paris: Cairo; Banque du Caire has 
51 per cent interest and Banque Nationale de Paris 49 
per cent. 

Chase National Bank: 12 El Birgass St., Garden City, 
P.O.B. 2430, Cairo; National Bank of Egypt has 51 
per cent interest and Chase Manhattan Bank 49 per 
cent. 

Egyptian-American Bank: Cairo; Bank of .Alexandria has 
51 per cent interest and American Express Banking 
Corporation 49 per cent. 

Misr International Bank; 14 Alfy St., P.O.B. 631, Cairo; 
Bank Misr has a 51 per cent interest and First National 
Bank of Chicago, Banco di Roma and UB.AF hold 49 
per cent. 

Misr-America International Bank: Cairo; Development 
Industrial Bank has 26 per cent interest, Misr Insurance 
Co. has 25 per cent; while Bank of America has 40 per 
cent, Kuwait Real Estate Bank 4.5 per cent and First 
Arabian Corporation 4.5 per cent. 

Misr-Romanian Bank: Cairo; Misr Bank has 51 per cent 
interest, while Romanian Bank for Foreign Trade has 19 
per cent, Romanian Bank for Agriculture and Food 
Industries 15 per cent, and Romanian Investments 
Bank 15 per cent. 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

Joint Venture Banks (Foreign Currencies) 

Cairo/Barclays International Bank, International Credit 
Bank-AIisr, Misr Iran Development Bank, Societe .Arabe 
Internationale de Banques. 

Foreign Banks 

American E.xpress International Banking Corporation, 
Arab Bank Ltd., Banca Commerciale Italiana, Bank 
Melli Iran, Bank of .America, Bank of Credit and Com- 
merce-International, Bank of Nova Scotia, Bank Saderat 
Iran, Citibank, Grindlaj’s Bank Ltd., Llo3'ds Bank Inter- 
national Ltd., National Bank of .Abu Dhabi, Oman 
Limited Bank, Rafidain Bank. 

Offshore Bank 

JIanufacturers Hanover Trust Co. 

STOCK EXCH.ANGES 

Cairo Stock Exchange; 4A Cherifein St., Cairo; f. 1883: 
Pres. Muhammad Aly Hassan. 

Alexandria Stock Exchange: Pres. Hassan Haggag 

INSURANCE 

Misr insurance Company: 7 Sharia Talaat Harb, Cairo; 
Chair. Fathi Mohamed Ibrahim. 

Arab International Insurance Co.: P.O.B. 2498, 7th Floor, 
7 Sharia Talaat Harb, Cairo; a joint-stock free zone 
company established by Egyptian and foreign insurance 
companies. 

Al Chark Insurai-.ce Company, 8.A.E.: Cairo; 13 Sharia 
Kasr-el-Nil; f. 1931; C&air. Amin El-Hizzawi; general 
and life. 

Commercial Insurance Company of Egypt, S.A.E.: 7 Midan 
E. Tahrir, Cairo; f. 1947: life, fire, marine, accident, 
Man. Dir, Ahmed Zaky Helmy. 

The Egyptian Reinsurance Company, S.A.E.: 13 Ittihad 
El Mohamin El .Arab, Dar el Shifa St., Garden Cit\', 
Cairo; f. 1957; Chair. Fouad Ahmed Abdel R.\hman. 

L’Epargne, S.A.E.: Immeuble Chemla Sharia 26 July, 
P.O.B. 548, Cairo; all types of insurance. 

Al Iktisad ol Shaboe, S.A.E.; ii Sharia Emad El Dine, 
P.O.B. 1635, Cairo; f. 1948; Man. Dir. and Gen. Man. W. 
Khayat. 

Al Mottahida: 9 Sharia Soliman Pasha, P.O.B. 804, 
Cairn; f. 1957. 

National Insurance Company of Egypt, S.A.E.: 33 Sharia 
Nabi Danial, P.O.B. 446. Ale.xandria; f. igoo; cap. 
750,000; Chair. Mostafa El-Sayed El-Esnaivy. 

Provident Association of Egypt, S.A.E.: q Sharia Sherii 
Pasha, P.O.B. 390, Alexandria; f. 1936; Man, Dir. 
G. C. VORLOOU. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Alexandria 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce, Alexandria: El-Ghorfa 
Eltcgareia St.; Pres. Abdel Hamied Serry; Sec. 
Ahmed El Alfi Muhammad; Gen. Dir. Muhammkd 
Sathy Mahmoud. 

Cairo 

Cairo Chamber of Commerce: ^ Midan El Falaki St,; f. 
1913; Pres. Muh.ammad ^Vli Sheta; Gen. Dir, S.aid 
El-Barrad; publ. Monthly Bulletin. 


Other Towns 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Aswan Governorate; 

Abtal El-Tahrir St., Aswan. 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Asyut Governorate: 

Asjmt. 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Behera Governorate: 

Gomhouriya St., Damanhoru. 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Beni-Sucf Governorate: 

Mamdouh St., Moqbel El-Guedid, Beni-Suef. 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Dakahlia Governorate, 
Mansura: El-Saleh Ayoub Square, Mansura. 
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Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Damietta Governorate: 

Damietta. 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Fayum Governorate: 

Fayum. 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Gharbia Governorate: 

Tanta. 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Giza Governorate: El- 

Saa Square, Giza. 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Ismailia Governorate: 

Ismailia. 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Kafr-el-Sheika 
Governorate: Kafr-el-Sheikh. 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Kena Governorate: 

El-Gamil Street, Kena. 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Menia Governorate: 

Menia. 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Manufia Governorate: 

Sidi Fayed Street, Shibfn-El-Kom. 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Port Said Governorate: 

Port Said. 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Kalyubia Governorate: 

Benha. 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Sharkia Governorate: 

Zagazig. 

Egyptian Chamber of Com merce for Suez Governorate : Suez 
Egyptian Chamber of Commerce for Suhag Governorate: 

Suhag. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT ORGANIZATION 

General Authority for Arab and Foreign Investment and 
Free Zones: 8 Adly St., Cairo; Dir. Dr. Gamal al- 
Nazer. 

NATIONALIZED ORGANIZATIONS 

It was reported in August 1975 that the General 
Organizations would be replaced by Higher Councils 
which would allow companies greater freedom, and in 
November 1975 a Presidential Decree ratified the establish- 
ment of Higher Councils for the following sectors; 

Food industries (21 companies). 

Spinning, weaving and garments (28 companies). 

Chemical industries (22 companies). 

Metallurgical industries and products thereof (31 com- 
panies and an aluminium complex). 

Mining (5 companies and the Egyptian General Geo- 
logical Survey). 

Petroleum (8 companies and the Egyptian General Pet- 
roleum Corporation). 

Military production (15 companies). 

Electricity {4 companies and 4 authorities). 

Banking (8 banks). 

Foreign trade (14 companies and the General Authority 
for International Fairs and Exhibitions). 

Cotton (i2 companies). 

Insurance (14 companies and 5 authorities). 

Supply and domestic distribution (32 companies). 

Internal transport (11 companies and 4 authorities). 
Maritime transport (9 companies and 2 authorities). 
Housing and public utilities (8 companies and 5 auth- 
orities). 

Construction and building materials (49 companies). 
Agriculture and irrigation (14 companies, 7 authorities 
and 2 agricultural water research centres). 

Cooperation and agricultural credit (5 authorities, 2 co- 
operatives and one agricultural and cooperative credit 
bank). 

Livestock production (6 companies). 


Trade and Industry 

Tourism and airlines (7 companies, 4 .authorities and the 
National Civil Aviation Training Institute. 

Pharmaceuticals (12 companies). 

Paper, printing and publications (8 companies, 2 auth- 
orities, Central Agency for University and School 
Books and Educational Systems). 

Culture and information (Agencies of the Ministries of 
Culture and Information). 

Communications (Agencies of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions), 

OIL 

Egyptian General Petroleum Authority (EGPA): P.O.B. 
2130, Cairo; State supervisory authority generally con- 
cerned with the planning of policies relating to petro- 
leum activities in Egypt with the object of securing the 
development of the oil industry; has entered into 50-50 
partnership agreements with a number of foreign 
companies: Pres. Eng. Mohamed Ramzy El-Leithy; 
Gen. Man. Dr. Mostafa ICamal El Auoty. 

Compagnie Orientate des PStroles d’Egypte: 155 Muhammad 
Farid St., Cairo; f. 1957; capital equally shared bebveen 
EGPA and International Egyptian Oil Co., which is a 
subsidiary of ENI of Italy; exploration and production 
of crude oil; production in 1976 was 70,000 b/d. 

Delta Petroleum Co. (DELPCO): P.O.B. 2048, Cairo; f. 
1973; capital equally shared between EGPA and Inter- 
national Egyptian Oil Co. (subsidiary of ENI of Italy); 
development and production operations of Abu-Madi 
Gas Field; Chair. Abd-el-Hamid Abu Bakr. 

General Petroleum Company (GPC); P.O.B. 743, Cairo; £. 
1962; wholly owned subsidiary of EGPA; operates 
mainly in Eastern Desert and produced approx. 
33,000 barrels per day in January 1976. 

Gulf of Suez Petroleum Company (GUPCO): 1097 Sharia 
Corniche El Nil, Cairo: f. 1965; partnership behveen 
EGPA and Amoco-Egypt Co., U.S.A.; developed the 
El Morgan oilfield in the Gulf of Suez, also holds other 
exploration concessions in the Gulf of Suez and the 
Red Sea; produced 191,000 b/d in first half of 19761 
Chair. Eng. Muhammad Tawfik Shawki. 

Fayoum Petroleum Company (FAPCO): P.O.B. 2400, 
Cairo; f. 1972; partnership between EGPA and Amoco- 
Egypt; developed the Abu El Gharadig oil and gas 
field in the Western Desert, also holds other exploration 
concessions in the Western Desert; produced 5,000 b/d 
in first half of 1976. 

Nile Petroleum Company (NIPCO): P.O.B. 2400, Cairo; f. 
1972; partnership between EGPA and Amoco-Egypt; 
developed the Razzak oilfield in the Western Desert, 
also holds other exploration concessions in the Nile 
valley; produced 13,300 b/d in first half of I97fi- 

Western Desert Petroleum Company (WEPCO) : P.O.B. 412, 
Alexandria; f. 1967 as partnership between EGPC and 
Phillips Petroleum; developed Alamein and later, 
Yidma fields in the Western Desert, producing approx. 
13.^00 barrels per day in early 1976; Chair. Eng, 
Hassan El Dewy. 

Egyptian Company for Oil Pipe-Lines (SUMED): Madinat 
A1 Mohandesin, Cairo; operates an oil pipe-line from 
the Gulf of Suez to the Mediterranean. 

Numerous foreign oil companies are prospecting for oil 

in Egypt under agreements with EGPA. 


EMPLOYERS- ORGANIZATIONS 
Federation of Egyptian Industries: P.O.B. 251, 26A Sharia 
Shenf Pasha, Cairo, and P.O.B 1658, 65 Horia Rd., 
Alexandria; f. 1922; Pres. Dr. Eng. Mahmoud Aly 
Hassan; represents tiie industrial community in Egyp*- 
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Affiliated Organizations 

Chamber of Food Industries: 26a Sherif St., Cairo; Pres. 
Prof. Dr. Hassan Ashmawi. 

Chamber of Building Materials and Construction: Pres. Eng. 

Hassan Muhammad Hassan. 

Chamber of Cereals and Related Products industry: Pres. 
Dr. Fawzi Youssef Refai. 

Chamber of Chemical Industries: Pres. Dr. Hassan 
Ibrahim Badawi. 

Chamber of Engineering Industries: Man. Dipl.-Ing. Adel 

SCHOEIB. 

Chamber of Leather Industry: Pres. Dr. Hassan Ibrahim 
El-Sissy 

Chamber of Metallurgical Industries: P.O.B. 251, 13 Sherif 

St., Cairo; Dir. Eng. Adel A. Shoeib. 

Chamber of Petroleum and Mining: Pres. Dr. hamed 
Hasanein Amer; Dir. Abdallah Abdelrahim. 
Chamber of Printing, Binding and Paper Products: Pres. 

Eng. Youssef Moustafa Bahgat. 

Chamber of Spinning and Weaving Industry: Pres. Hamed 

el-Maamoun Habib. 

Chamber of Woodworking industry: Pres. Hassan Soli- 
MAN Muhammad. . 


TRADE UNIONS 

Egyptian Federation of Labour (EFL); 90 El Galaa St., 
Cairo; f. 1957; 16 aflaliated unions; 2.5 million mems.; 
afiiliated to the International Confederation of Arab 
Trade Unions and to the All-African Trade Union 
Federation: Pres. Salah Gharib; Sec. Saeed Gomaa; 
publ. El Otnal (weekly, Arabic). 

Arab Federation of Food Workers (AFFW): P.O.B, 877, 
Cairo; 500,000 mems.; Gen. Sec. Saad Muhammad 
Ahmed. 

Federation of Arab Engineers: 28 Ramses St., Camo; 
mems. are Engineering orgs. of several Arab countries; 
Sec.-Gen. Dr. Aziz Ahmed Yassin. 

General Trade Union of Agriculture: 31 Mansour St., Bab 
al-Louk, Cairo; 350,000 mems.; Pres. Salah At Din 
Abu Al-Magi; Gen. Sec. Nasr Al Din MustapHa. 

General Trade Union of Banking and Insurance: 2 Al Qadi 
al Fadl St., Cairo; 32,000 mems.; Pres. Muhammad 
Fathi Fouda; Gen. Sec. Munir Habash. 

General Trade Union of Building Industries: 9 Emad el Diu 
St., Cairo; 46,000 mems.; Pres. Abd al Mutale Salem; 
Gen. Sec. Hamed Hussain Barakat. 

General Trade Union of Business and Management Services: 
387 Port Said St., Bab al Khalk, Cairo; 46,000 mems.; 
Pres. Aw AD Abd Al Qader; Gen. Sec. Abl Al Rahman 
Khedr. 

General Trade Union of the Chemical industries: 76 Gom- 
houria St., Cairo; 60,000 mems.; Pres. Muhammad 
Asaad Rageh; Gen. Sec. Hamya Ali Mahjoub. 

General Trade Union of Workers in Engineering, Metal and 
Electrical Industries: 90 El Galaa St., Cairo; 130,000 
mems.; Pres. Saeed Go.maa Ali; Gen. Sec. Gamal 
Tarabishi. 

General Trade Union of Food Workers: 3 Hosni St., Qubba 
al Hadack, P.O.B. 2230, Cairo; 125.000 mems.; Pres. 
Saad Mohamed Ahmed; Vice-Pres. Mahmoud el 
.■\SKARI. 

General Trade Union of Railways: 47 Al Tera al Boula 
quiya St., Cairo; 46,000 mems.; Pres. Muhammad 
Atito; Gen. Sec. Ahmad Fawzi All 

General Trade Union of Textiles: 327 Shoubra St., Cairo, 
f. i960: 250,000 mems.; Pres. Salah Gharid. 


Trade and Industry, Transport 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Egyptian Railways: IMidan Ramses, Cairo; f. 1852; length 
4,855 km.; 2,598 km. auxiliarj^ lines; 25 km. electrified; 
Chair. Eng. IvLahmoud Kamel Mortagy. 

Alexandria Passenger Transport Authority: 21 Saad 
Zaghloul Square, P.O.B. 466, Alexandria; controls City 
Tramways (28 km.), Ramleh Electric Railway (16 km.), 
suburban buses (201 kin.); Chair. Eng. Aly Hosny 
Mahmoud ; Tech. Dir. Eng. Eid Mohamed Moukht.ar. 
Heliopolis Company for Housing and Inhabiting: 28 Ibra- 
him El Lakkany St., Heliopolis, Cairo; 50 km., 148 
railcars; Gen. Man. Abdel Moneim Seif. 

A 6J-mile underground railway is under consideration 
in Cairo, and a 430 km. line to carry iron ore from the 
Bahariya mines to the Helwan iron and steel works was 
opened in August 1973. The railway service between Cairo 
and Ismailia, which had been closed since 1967, was re- 
opened in March 1974, and the line between Ismailia and 
Port Said was re-opened in October 1976. 

ROADS 

Egyptian General Organization of inland Transport for 
Provinces Passengers: Sharia Kasr-el-Aini, Cairo; Pres. 
Hasan Mourad Kotb. 

There are good metalled main roads as follows: Cairo- 
Alexandria (desert road); Cairo-Benna-Tanta-Damanhur- 
Alexandria; Cairo-Suez (desert road); Cairo-Ismailia-Port 
Said or Suez; Cairo-Fa3rum (desert road); in 1970 there 
were over 13,000 miles of good metalled roads. 

Automobile et Touring Club D’Egypte: 10 rue Kasr-el-Nil, 
Cairo; f. 1924: 622 mems.; Hon. Pres. Ing. Hassan 
Nagi; Pres. Maj.-Gen. Dr. Mohammed Abdel Hamid 
Mortaghi. 

SHIPPING 

Egyptian Navigation Co.: 2 Rue de I’Ancienne Bourse, 
P.O.B. 82, Alexandria; f. 1930; services .Alexandria/ 
Europe, Canada, Black Sea, .Adriatic Sea and .Africa; 
fleet of 45 vessels; Chair. H. Zaher Yacout. 

American Eastern Trading and Shipping Co., S.A.E.: 17 

Sharia Sesostris, Alexandria; Pres. M. E. Wagner; 
Man. Egypt Ahmed Labib Tahio. 

Egyptian Stevedoring and Shipping Co., S.A.E.: 17 Sharia 
Sesostris, Ale.xandria; f. 1946: Pres. J. H. Chalhoub; 
Man. Muhammad Fahmy Tahio. 

Thebes Shipping Agency: 3 Debanne Church St., Alexan- 
dria; maritime transport. 

THE SUEZ CANAL 

Suez Canal Authority (Hay' at Canat Al Suess)-. 6 Lazokhli 
St., Garden City. Cairo; Pres. Eng. Mashhour Ahmed 
Mashhour. 

Length of Canal: 162.5 lun.; maximum permissible 
draught: 38 ft.: breadth of canal at water level i0o-2oom.; 
breadth between buoy.s defining the navigable channel 
iiom. The Canal was closed between June 1967 and June 
1975 - 

CIVIL .WI.ATION 

EgyptAir: Cairo International .Airport, Heliopolis, Cairo; 
f. 1932 as Misr .Airwork; operates internal services in 
Egj-pt and external services throughout the Middle 
East, Far East. .Africa and Europe; Chair. Muham.mad 
N.abil Hashad, fleet of 7 Boeing 707. 8 Boeing 737, 2 
Cessna 207. 
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The following foreign airlines serve Egypt: Aeroflot, 
Air France, Air India, Alia, Alitalia, AUA, British Airways, 
British Caledonian, CSA, Cyprus Airways, Ethiopian Air 
Lines, Garuda, Ghana Airways, Interflug, Iraqi Airways, 
JAL, JAT, Libyan Arab Airlines, KLM, Kuwait Airways. 
LOT, Lufthansa, MALfiV, MEA, Ol5rmpic Airways, Pan 
Am, PIA, Qantas, Sabena, SAS, Saudia, Sudan Airways, 
Swissair, TAROM, TWA and UTA. 


TOURISM 

Ministry of Tourism: no Sh. Kasr-el-Aini. Cairo; f. 1965: 
branches at Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, Luxor and 
Aswan; Minister of Tourism and Aviation Ibrahim 
Naguib Ibrahim. 

General Organization for Tourism and Hotels: 4 Latin 
America St., Garden City, Cairo; f. 1961; afflliated to 
the Ministry of Tourism. 

Authorized foreign exchange dealers for tourists include 

the principal banks and the following; 

American Express of Egypt Ltd.: 15 Kasr-el-Nil St., Cairo; 
f. 1919; 7 brs. 

Thomas Cook Overseas Ltd.: 4 Sharia Champollion, Cairo. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

Ministry of Culture: Cairo; Minister of Information and 
Culture Abdel-Moneim Mahmoud Sawi. 

PRINCIPAL THEATRES AND ORCHESTRA 

Pocket Theatre: Cairo; f. 1961. 

Egyptian General Organization of Cinema, Theatre and 
Music: Ministry of Culture and Information. 
Departments include the following: Opera Lyric 
Troupe, Opera Ballet, Opera Chorale, Cairo Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Members frequently take part in performances with 
visiting opera companies. 

National Puppet Theatre: Cairo. 


Tourism, Atomic Energy, Universities 

NATIONAL DANCE. TROUPES 
National Folklore Dance Troupe: Cairo; frequently per- 
forms on tours abroad. 

Reda Folklore Dance Troupe: 50 Kasr-el-Nil St., Cairo; f. 
1959: frequently performs on tours abroad; Dirs. 
Mahmoud Reda, Ali Reda; Principal Dancer Farida 
Fahmy; Choreographer Mahmoud Reda. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

A 32-man Higher Nuclear Council, with President 
Sadat as Chairman, was formed in August 1975. 

Atomic Energy Organization: Dokki, Cairo; f. 1955; Dir. 
Dr. Salah Hedayet. First reactor with 2,000 kW. 
power, opened at Inchass in 1961. 

Regional Radioisotope Centre: Cairo; f. 1957; eleven 
laboratories for research and development in scientific, 
medical, agricultural and industrial fields; in 1963 the 
Centre was transformed into a Regional Centre for the 
Arab countries of the Middle East, in co-operation with 
UN I.A.E.A. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Ain Shams University: Kasr el Zaafran, Abbasiyah, Cairo; 

1,262 teachers. 68,759 students. 

Alexandria University: Shatby, Alexandria; 2,955 teachers, 
75,007 students. 

Al-Azhar University: Cairo; 1,354 teachers, 3 1,867 students. 
American University in Cairo: 113 Sh. Kasr el Aini, Cairo; 

175 teachers, 1,500 students. 

Mansoura University: Mansoura; 500 teachers, 26,000 
students. 

Tanta University: Tanta; 1,151 teachers, 26,833 students. 
University of Assiut: Assiut (Asyut); 13,177 students. 
University of Cairo: Orman, Ghiza (Giza); 3,302 teachers, 
^ 1.953 students. 



EL SALVADOR 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of El Salvador lies on the Pacific coast of 
Central America. It is bounded by Guatemala to the west 
and Honduras to the north and east. The climate varies 
from the tropical coastal plain to the temperate uplands. 
The language is Spanish. Eighty per cent of the population 
are Roman Catholic. The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) 
consists of three horizontal stripes, blue, white and blue, 
the central stripe bearing the national coat of arms. The 
capital is San Salvador. 

Recent History 

In 1966 Gen. Fidel Sanchez Hernandez, leader of the 
conservative Partido de Conciliacion Nacional (PCN), a 
former Minister of the Interior, was elected president. 
There has been long-standing animosity between El 
Salvador and Honduras which developed into armed con- 
flict in 1969. Although El Salvador was largely successful, 
the war caused it internal difficulties as Honduras e.xpelled 
50,000 illegal Salvadorian immigrants from its territory and 
closed its border to Salvadorian imports and exports in 
transit. These measures, which threaten the existence of 
the Central American Common Market (CACM), were 
circumvented by El Salvador and efforts were made to 
re-establish relations with Honduras in order to re-activate 
the CACM which is of great importance to El Salvador’s 
long-term economic prospects. In February 1976 the 
Governments of El Salvador and Honduras signed a docu- 
ment aimed at resolving the conflict between them, and in 
October agreed to place the dispute in the hands of a 
mediator. 

In the 1972 presidential elections Col. Arturo Armando 
Molina Barraza, candidate of the ruling PCN, emerged as 
the victor over his rival Jose Napoleon Duarte, the leader 
of the left-wing coalition party Unidn Nacional de Oposi- 
cion, amid allegations of massive fraud. An attempted 
coup in March 1972 by supporters of Napoleon Duarte 
was crushed and Col, Molina took office in July 1972- 
Allegations of fraud were again made in the 1977 presiden- 
tial elections, when both candidates claimed victory. How- 
ever, the PCN candidate, Gen. Carlos Humberto Romero, 
was eventually named as President, taking office in July, 
and the UNO candidate. Col. Ernesto Claramount Roze- 
ville, was deported to Costa Rica. As a result, violent 
clashes took place between troops and opposition demon- 
strators; a state of siege was declared and civil liberties 
were severely restricted. The steady polarization of left 
and right since 1972 is demonstrated by the upsurge of 
urban guerrilla activity. In April 1977 a left-wing group 
kidnapped and murdered the lilinister of Foreign Affairs 
and during the year there was a great increase in right- 
wing terrorism, aimed mainly against Jesuit priests vho 
were accused of inciting the peasants to demand agrarian 
reform and wage rises. 

El Salvador is a member of the OAS and ODECA. 

Government 

Executive power is vested in the Prc.sidcnl. elected b\ 
popular vote for five years, assisted by a Vice-President and 


an appointed Council of Ministers. The legislative organ is 
the unicameral Legislative Assembly, with 52 deputies 
elected for two years by proportional representation. The 
country is divided into 14 departments. 

Defence 

A period of national service is compulsory between the 
ages of 18 and 30. The total strength of the army, navy and 
air force is fixed annually by the Legislative Assembly and 
is never less than 3,000 men. In 1977 the army totalled 
6,000 men, the navj'^ 130 and the air force 1,000. Para- 
military forces number 3,000 men. El Salvador has a 
military bloc alliance with Guatemala and Nicaragua. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is primarily agricultural. In 1975 agricul- 
ture provided 24 per cent of the G.D.P., Oo per cent of 
foreign e.xchange earnings and 53 per cent of employment. 
The principal crop is coffee, accounting for one-third of the 
value of agricultural production. Other products arc cotton, 
maize, rice and sugar. High priority continues to be given 
to agricultural development and diversification. In 1975 a 
Land Transformation Law was passed to regulate land 
ownership and to bring into cultivation any land not 
adequately worked but it is being implemented very 
slowly. Commercial fisheries have been established and 
fish and shellfish are the third biggest export earner. The 
International Development Bank is to finance 13 million 
of the 16 million colones fishing development programme 
scheduled for completion in 1982. 

El Salvador is the most highly industrialized country in 
the CACM. Manufacturing accounts for 17 per cent of the 
G.D.P. and 23 per cent of total foreign e.xchange earnings. 
Food processing, textiles, clothing and other light industry 
account for most industrial activity. There are plans to 
develop the cement, chemical, te.xtile and steel industries, 
and high priority has been given to the development of 
small industries. The Government is seeking to attract 
foreign investment through the establishment of free-trade 
zones. The first is at San Bartolo. With an annual popula- 
tion growth rate of 3.6 per cent, one of El Salvador's most 
intractable problems is to provide employment for the 
labour force, and the development of the industrial sector 
is seen as a way of doing so. 

The 1973-77 Plan called for a 6.7 per cent annual 
average growth rate but in 1975 the G.D.P. increased by 
only 4.3 per cent owing to the world recession, low com- 
modity' prices and adverse weather. In 1975 the inflation 
rate was 15 per cent, due mainly to price increases for 
imports, particularly- oil, and excessive liquidity, but was 
reduced to 10 per cent in 1976. The economy recox'cred in 
1976, due mainly to a better performance by coffee and 
cotton and higher commodity price.s. 

The country's trade has been seriously affected by the 
dispute with Honduras and the latter’s withdrawal from 
the Central /Vmerican Common Market, of which El 
Salvador is a member. El Salvador is also a member of 
SELA and the lADB. 
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Transport and Communications 

The transport network is well developed. There are 
about 600 km. of railways. The Pan American Highway 
bisects the country and a parallel coastal highway with 
interconnecting roads is under construction. The chief port 
is Acajutla, where improvements costing ram. colones are 
under way. La Union and La Libertad also provide good 
port facilities. There is an international airport at Ilopango 
and another is to be completed at CuscatHn by 1979 at a 
cost of U.S. §46 million. 

Social Welfare 

The social welfare system provides for medical services 
and benefits for industrial injuries, sickness, maternity and 
old age. In 1976 104 million colones was allocated to health 
and welfare from the budget and in 1977 34 million 
colones was invested in constructing and expanding 
hospitals and health centres. 

Education 

There are about 3,500 public and private schools with 
over 600,000 pupils, a national university with over 
24,000 students, and a private university with over 2,500 
students. The budgetary allocation for education was 
216 million colones in 1976. , 

Tourism 

El Salvador was one of the centres of the ancient Mayan 
civilization and the ruined temples and cities are of great 
interest. The volcanoes and lakes of the uplands provide 


Introductory Sitrvey, Statistical Survey 

magnificent scenery and there are fine beaches along the 
Pacific coast. 

Visas are not required to visit El Salvador by nationals 
of any country maintaining diplomatic relations with El 
Salvador. 

Sport 

Football, basketball, baseball, athletics and water sports 
are the most popular sports. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 25th (Corpus Christi), 
July 1st (Presidential Day), August ist-8th (San Salvador 
Festival*), September 15th (Independence Day), October 
i2th (Discovery of America), November 2nd (All Souls’ 
Day), November 5th (First Call of Independence), Decem- 
ber 24th and 25th (Christmas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Daj'), April ioth-i6th 
(Holy Week). 

' * August 5th-6th in other cities. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Ratos 

too centavos=i Salvadorian colon. 

Exchange rates (December 1977) ; 

£i sterling=4.58 colones; 

U.S. $1 = 2.50 colones. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

Population 

sq. km. 

Total 

San 

Salvador 

(capital) 

1974 

Births 
( per ’000) 

1974 
Deaths 
( per ’000) 

21.393 

4.123.323* 

366,0081 

40.8 

7-9 


* Estimate at July 1st, 1976. 
t July i 974> based on the 1971 census. 


AGRICULTURE 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
('000 quintals) 



1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

Cofiee . 

2,498 

4.435 

2,739 

Cotton 

4.554 

4.563 . 

3,610 

Maize 

8,816, 

7.669 

9,549 

Beans 

815 

732 

838 

Rice 

510 

433 

8i8 

Sugar . 

5.037 

5.582 

5.691 


LIVESTOCK 
(’000 head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Horses . 

81 

81* 

82* 

Mules 

'' 21 

* 

21* 

Cattle . ... 

1,038 

1,031 

1,109 

P'gs 

Sheep 

480 

4 

42ot 

4I 

425! 

4* 

Goats 

10 

II* 

II* 


.* FAO estimate. f Unofficial figure. 


Source: FAO, Prodiictidn Yearbook. ■ 
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Statistical Survey 


FISHING 

(metric tons) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Total catch 

10,700 

10,400 

11,900 

9,662 

10,550 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


INDUSTRY 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Wheat flour 

’000 metric tons 

61 

52 

63 

74 

Sugar .... 

II II fl 

190 

201 

257 

262 

Beer ..... 

’000 hectolitres 

302 

329 

386 

484 

Cigarettes .... 

million 

1.534 

1.853 

1.779 

I|9I2 

Cotton yarn 

’000 metric tons 

5 

6 

6 

6 

Nitrogenous fertilizers . 

II II II 

8 

9 

8 

n.a. 

Motor spirit (petrol) 


108 

103 

105 

n.a. 

Distillate fuel oils 


158 

167 

206 

n.a. 

Residual fuel oils. 


244 

252 

220 

n.a. 

Cement .... 

IJ II II 

240 

296 

340 

322 


* Provisional. 

FINANCE 

100 centavos = I Salvadorian col6n. 

Coins: i, 2, 3, ,5, 10, 25 and 50 centavos. 

Notes; i, 2, 5, 10, 25 and 100 colones. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling=4.58 colones; U.S. $1 = 2.50 colones. 

100 Salvadorian colones=;£2i. 84 = 840. 00. 

Note: The exchange rate is fixed at U.S. $1 = 2.50 colones and this has remained in effect despite two devaluations of the 
U.S. dollar, in December 1971 and February 1973. In terms of sterling, the exchange rate was £1 = 6.00 colones from November 
1967 to August 1971; and £1=6.514 colones from December 1971 to June 1972. 

BUDGET 


(million colones) 


Revenue 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Tax on income 

Tax on wealth .... 
Import duties . . . • 

Export duties .... 
Excise duties . . . • 

Other taxes . . . • 

Other revenue .... 



45-4 

245 

68.4 

38.2 

77.1 

25-3 

20.8 

52.1 
23-5 
70.9 

47-5 

82.1 
28.8 
21.5 

62.6 

30.8 

78.5 

76.1 

93-2 

34-9 

26.6 

80.0 

88.1 
93-2 

5-0 

187 .0 
143.4 

Total 



299.7 

326.4 

402.7 

596-7 


Expenditure 

1971 

1972 

1973 

>974 

Education and culture 

Public health . . . • 

Housing and urbanization . 

Other social services . 

Agriculture and livestock . 
Industrj. and commerce 

Transport and storage 

Defence and internal security 



73-5 

35-9 

2-3 

50.6 

14.8 

3 6 

2 .0 

29 -9 

91 .2 

3 ff -9 

4.S 

39-8 

iS.o 

3-2 

19-5 

31-3 

103.9 

43-6 

20.3 

38. 8 

25-2 

2.9 

26.9 
37-0 

129.0 

52 -7 

1-7 

42 -5 
44-8 

5-4 

34 -9 

05 . 2 

Total (inch others) . 



294-5 

33(>-3 

401 .6 



Source: United Nations, Statistical Yeaibook. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


(’ooo colones) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Agriculture ....... 

936,688 

1.038,387 

1,104,469 

1,424,600 

Mining ....... 

5.611 

7.263 

7»900 

8,500 

Manufacturing industries .... 

605,384 

710.356 

785.477 

872,700 

Construction ...... 

106,687 

144.977 

179,000 

218,400 

Electricity, gas and water .... 

43.418 

54.381 

59,484 

65.432 

Transport, storage and communications . 

147.543 

174.429 

208,878 

240,210 

Finance and commerce . . - . 

824,631 

1,042,650 

1,284,603 

1,504.058 

Property . . . . ... 

118,179 

142,233 

170,328 

187,500 

Public administration ..... 

265,685 

314.165 

384,915 

482,512 

Personal services ...... 

270,460 

310,040 

379.646 

450.506. 

Gross domestic product (at market prices) . 

3,324,286 

3,938,881 

4,564,700 

5.454,419 

Net factor income from abroad . 

— 37,600 

—52,910 

— 60,000 

—66,800 

Gross national product (at market prices) . 

3,286,686 

3,885,971 

4,504,700 

5.387,619 

Depreciation . . . . 

— 164,011 

— 172,980 

-214,654 

—245,600 

Net national product (at market prices) 

3,122,675 

3.712,991 

4,290,046 

5,142,019 

Indirect taxes less subsidies 

—267,009 

—329,223 

-352,600 

—566,100 

Net national product (at factor cost) . 

2,855,666 

3,383,768 

3.937,446 

4.575.919 


* Provisional. 


RESERVES AND CURRENCY 
(’ooo colones) 



1973 • 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Reserves at Central Bank . ... 

of which Gold and foreign exchange 

Special Drawing Rights 

Currency in circulation .... 

154,450 

143,053 

11.397 

158,370 

244,877 

234,147 

10,730 

193*713 

318,976 

307,180 

11.976 

211,115 

534,540 

502.933 

12,150 

269,060 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(’ooo colones) 



1974 

Credit 

Debit 

Goods and services 

1.293,187 

1.677,850 

Goods . . . . " . 

1,156,378 

1.305,139 

Non-monetary gold .... 

1,614 

— 

Freight and insurance . 

— 

104,102 

Transport ...... 

30,350 

27,385 

Travel ...... 

38,626 

91,910 

Investment income .... 

9,609 

62,336 

Other government items ... 

19,074 

13,822 

Other private items .... 

24,367 

50 ,499 

Unrequited transfers .... 

59.063 

13,326 

Private ...... 

52,521 

9.677 

Government ..... 

6,542 

3.649 

Total current account 

1,352.250 

1,691,176 

Private transactions . . ... 

207,372 

53.792 

Short-term ..... 

19,963 

7,345 

Long-term . . . . . ' . ■ 

187,709 

44.277 

Government transactions . 

77,479 

16.598 

Short-term 



Long-term ...... 

77,479 

16,598 

Errors and omissions . . ... 

1,948 


Total ....... 

1,639,049 

1,761,566 


* Preliminary. 
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1975* 

Balance 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

—384,663 

1.442,803 

1,771,818 

—329,015 

— 148,761 

1,290,018 

1,385,565 

—95,547 

1,614 

3,135 


3,135 

— 104,102 


126,190 

— 126,190 

2,965 

32,44.2 

24,182 

8,260 

53,284 

46,036 

84,552 

-38,516 

-52,727 

13,422 

59,425 

—46,003 

5,252 

20,198 . 

16,977 

3,221 

— 26,132 

21,288 

48,786 

-27,498 

45,737 

84,336 

15,713 

68,623 

42,844 

74,361 

11,436 

62,925 

2,893 

9,975 

4,277 

5,698 

— 338,926 

1,527,139 

1,787,531 

— 260,392 

153,580 

385,595 

87.909 

297,686 

12,618 

106.753 

5.749 

101,004 

143,432 

278,842 

82,160 

196,682 

60,881 

50,277 

9.375 

40,902 

6o,S8i 

50,277 

9.375 

40,902 

1,948 

42,597 


42.597 

— 122,517 

2,005,608 

1,884.815 

120,793 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


(’ooo colohes) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Imports . 

618,551 

695,249 

934.423 

1,408,548 

1.495.093 

1.794.659 

Exports . 

607,954 

754.292 

895.745 

. 1,156,188 

1.283,445 

1,801,817 


* Provisional. 


COMMODITIES 
('ooo colones) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Foodstuffs . . .... 

103,300 

126,916 

162,948 

168,677 

Beverages and Tobacco .... 

4,608 

4.513 

5,526 

7.007 

Raw Materials, inedible 

79.581 

174,818 

37,141 

47,623 

Crude Petroleum 

46,847 

120,796 

115,333 

119,361 

Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils 

5.423 

13,800 

13,418 

24,508 

Chemical Products ..... 

229,390 

349,783 

336.955 

355,563 

Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Products 

38,684 

51.370 

58,479 

67,890 

Manufactured Fertilizers .... 

49.775 

102,480 

113,139 

66,485 

Basic Manufactures ..... 

292,935 

459,680 

317.871 

431.336 

Machinery and Transport Equipment 

212,307 

277,882 

393,824 

505,883 

Mining, Building and Industrial Machinery . 

66,500 

99.399 

154,781 

204,773 

Electrical Machinery and Apparatus . 

48.325 

59,733 

94,646 

97,373 

Motor Vehicles . ... 

68,312 

77.352 

84,320 

118,395 

Live Animals, Special Transactions 

61 

1,848 

249 

210 

Total ..... 

927,605 

1,409,241 

1,495,093 

1,794,659 


* Provisional. 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Foodstufis 

508,901 

647,420 

706.701 

1.161,714 

Cofiee 

398,545 

486,832 

431,908 

959,658 

Raw Materials, inedible .... 

97,342 

130,587 

200.271 

171.967 

Cotton .....•• 

90,926 

120,378 

190. S97 

160.356 

Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats 

2,001 

1.455 

1.458 

1,461 

Chemical Products ..... 

51,760 

63,064 

81,971 

101.67S 

Miscellaneous Manufactures .... 

205,965 

271,237 

95,284 

115.696 

Other Products (inch Beverages and Tobacco, 
Fuels, Machinery) . . . • ■ 

31,349 

42,484 

49.129 

49,825 

Total . . . . • 

897,319 

1,156,248 

1.283,445 

1, 801, Si 7 


* Provisional. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(’ooo colones) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

E.xports 

Imports 

Exports 

Central American Common Market . 

293,702 

367.976 

342,143 

354,397 

426.121 

440,131 

Costa Rica. ..... 

62,815 

79.S50 

69.6S1 

82,326 

84.700 

99.885 

Guatemala. ..... 

175,557 

197.465 

210,936 

19S.S99 

264.910 

248.531 

Nicaragua ...... 

55,330 

90.661 

61,526 

73,172 

76,511 

91.695 

Germany, Federal Republic 

97.997 

157.394 

89,074 

i6r.i6r 

I 0 p 92 ; 

258,232 

Japan ....... 

111,384 

75.554 

103,404 

150,496 

173.029 

141.524 

Netherlands .... 

69,371 

65.401 

49,835 

78,988 

H.781 

144.166 

United Kingdom ..... 

26,704 

3,986 

40,254 

2S.S48 

44.394 

3.628 

U.S.A. ....... 

433,573 

302,664 

469,908 

347,672 

512.267 

5,87.005 
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EL SALVADOR 


TRANSPORT 


Statistical Survey 


RAILWAYS 

(’ooo) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Passengers Carried . 

1,661 

1.747 

1,928 

1,510 

Freight (tons) . 

524,624 

509.151 

518,868 

403,227 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


(motor vehicles in use) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Passenger cars .... 

35.900 

37,900 

38.500 

41,000 

Commercial vehicles 

i 

20,900 

21,900 

19,000 

ig,ioo 


Source: UN, Stalistical Yearbook. 


SHIPPING 

(’ooo) 


Vessels (tons): Loaded 

Unloaded . 

Freight (metric tons) : Loaded 

Unloaded . 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(freight in tons) 


1974 

1975 

1971 

1972 

905 

1,775 

Freight: Loaded 

3,797 

2,830 

1,741 

2,219 

Unloaded 

4,210 

5,194 

433 

490 

Passengers; Entering . 

78,497 

n.a. 

1,444 

1,281 

Leaving . 

80,840 

n.a. 


EDUCATION* 

( 1974 ) 



ESTABLISHMENTSf 

Teachers 

Students 

Pre-Primary 

Primary . 

Secondary 

Higher . 

n.a. 

2,618 

1,020 

n.a. 

550 

15,346 

n.a. 

1,951 

37.939 

723,248 

44,700. 

26,069 


* Primary and secondary figures refer only to public education. f 1972 figures. 

Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Sources: Banco Central de Reserva de El Salvador, San Salvador; 
Direccidn General de Estadistica y Censos, San Salvador. 
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The Constitution, The Government 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of January 1962 provides for a 
republican, democratic and representative form of govern- 
ment, composed of three Powers — Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial — ^which are to operate independently. Voting 
is a right and duty of all citizens over eighteen years of 
age. Presidential and congressional elections maj' not be 
held simultaneously. 

The Constitution binds the country, as part of the Central 
American Nation, to favour the total or partial recon- 
struction of the Republic of Central America. The Execu- 
tive may, with the approval of the Legislature, endeavour 
to bring this about in a federal or unitary form, without 
seeking the approval of a constituent, assembly, provided 
that republican and democratic principles are respected 
and the basic rights of individuals and of groups fully 
guaranteed in the new State. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

The Legislative Power is vested in a single Chamber, the 
Legislative Assembly, whose members are elected every 
two years and are eligible for re-election. The Assembly 
meets in ordinary session on June ist and December ist. 
Extraordinary sessions may be convened by the Executive 
or by the Permanent Commission. The Assembly’s duties 
include the choosing of the President and Vice-President 
of the Republic from the two citizens who shall have 
gained the largest number of votes for each of these offices, 
if no candidate obtains an absolute majority in the elec- 
tion. It also selects the members of the Supreme and 
subsidiary courts; of the Elections Council; and the 
Accounts Court of the Republic. It fixes taxes; gives 
power to the Executive to negotiate internal and external 


loans; sanctions the Budget; regulates the monetary 
system of the country; determines the conditions under 
which foreign currencies may circulate; and suspends and 
re-imposes constitutional guarantees. The right to initiate 
legislation may be exercised by the Assembly (as well as by 
the President through his ministers and by the Supreme 
Court). The Assembly may over-ride, by a ttvo- thirds 
majority the President’s objections to a Bill which it has 
sent to him for approval. 

PRESIDENT 

The President is elected for five years, his term beginning 
and expiring on July ist. The principle of alternation 
in the presidential office is established in the Consti- 
tution, which states the action to be taken should this 
principle be violated. The Executive is responsible • for 
the preparation of the Budget and its presentation to the 
Assembly; the direction of foreign affairs; the organization 
of the armed and security forces; and the convening of 
extraordinary sessions of the Assembly. In the event of 
his death or incapacity, the Vice-President takes his place 
for the rest of the presidential term; and in case of neces- 
sity, the Vice-President may be replaced by one of the 
three Designates elected by the Legislative Assembly for a 
period of two years. 

JUDICIARY 

The Judicial Power is exercised by a Supreme Court and 
by other competent tribunals. The Supreme Court is com- 
posed of ten members elected by the Legislature. It alone 
is competent to decide whether laws, decrees and regula- 
tions are constitutional or not. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


President: Gen. Carlos Humberto Ro.mero, 

Vice-President and Minister of the Presidency: Dr. Julio Ernesto .Astacio. 

CABINET 

(February 1978) 


Minister for Foreign Affairs: Lie. Alvaro Ernesto 
MartInez. 

Minister of the interior: Gen. Armando Leonidas Kojas. 
Minister of Justice: Dr. Rafael Flores y Flores. 
Minister of Finance: Rene Lofez Bertrand. 

Minister of Economy: Lie. Roberto OrtIz .Avalos. 
Minister of Education: Dr. Carlos Herrera Rebollo. 

Minister of Defence and Public Security: Gen. Federico 
Castillo YaSes. 


Minister of Labour and Social Security: Col. Dr. Roberto 
Escobar GarcIa. 

Minister of Agriculture and Livestock: lug. .Agnm. Rutilio 
.Aguilera. 

Minister of Public Health and Social Welfare: Dr. Cesar 
.•\ uGUSTo Escalante. 

Minister of Public Works: lug. Leon Rivas Duran. 

Minister of Planning and Co-ordination: Lie. Roberto 
Chico Duarte. 
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Parliament, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 


PARLIAMENT 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Chairman: Rub^n Alfonso RooRfouEZ. 


(Election, March 1976) 

Party 

Seats 

PCN 

52 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Partido de Conciliacidn Nacional (PCN): Calle Arce 1128, 
San Salvador; £. 1962; ruling party; Presidential and 
- Vice-Presidential candidates for the February 1977 
elections; Gen. Carlos Humberto Romero and Dr. 
Julio Ernesto Astacio. 

Partido Popular Salvadoreiio (PPS) : c/o Consejo Central de 
Elecciones, i, Calle Pohiente 2723, San Salvador. 

Frente Unido Democritico independienic (FUDI); San 

Salvador. 

Uni6n Nacional Opositora (UNO): c/o Consejo Central de 
Elecciones, i, Calle Poniente 2723, San Salvador; a 
coalition party formed to contest the 1972 and 1977 


presidential elections; candidate {1977) Col. Ernesto 
Claramount Rozeville; comprises: 

Partido Dem6crata Cr/stiano (PDC); 17 Avda. Norte 
131, San Salvador; f. i960; 150,000 registered 
mems.; anti-imperialist, anti-colonialist, advocates 
self-determination of peoples and Latin American 
integration; Sec. -Gen. Dr. Jua.v Ricardo RamIrez 
Rauda; publ. MilHautc D.C. 

Partido Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario: 25, Calle 
Poniente 116, San Salvador. 

There are also several left-wing urban guerrilla groups 
including: Ej^rcito Revolucionario Popular and Fuerzas 
Populates de Liberaci6n (FPL), f. 1972 and a right-wing 
group called Uni6n de Guerrillcros Blancos. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO EL SALVADOR 
(In San Salvador unless otherwise stated) 


Argentina: Avda. Espana y 17a, Calle Poniente 115; 
Ambassador : (vacant). 

Austria: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Belgium: Guatemala City, Guatemala; also represents the 
interests of Luxembourg. 

Bolivia: Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

Brazil: Edificio La Centroamericana, S.A., Alameda 
Roosevelt 3107, Nos. 501, 601 y 602; Ambassador: Lie. 
Renato Bayma Denys. 

Canada: San Josd, Costa Rica. 

Chile: Pasaje Senda Florida Norte No. 121, Col. Escalon; 
Ambassador: Manuel Torres de la Cruz. 

China (Taiwan): Edificio La Centroamericana, S.A., 
Alameda Roosevelt 3107, 3°; Ambassador: Wu Chun- 
TSAI. 

Colombia: Edificio La Centroamericana, S.A., 3°, Alameda 
Roosevelt ,3107; Ambassador: WiLliam Namen Ha- 

BEYCH. 

Costa Rica: Edificio Novoa Paine, 2°, Alameda Roosevelt 
1913; Ambassador: JuliAn Zamora Dobles. 

Denmark: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Dominican Republic: 9a Calle Poniente 3975, Colonia 
Escal6n; Ambassador: Dr. Manuel Guerrero Pou. 

Ecuador: Managua, Nicaragua. 

Egypt: 9a Calle Poniente y 93 Avda. Norte, Colonia 
Escaldn; Ambassador: Nabil Ahmed Reda; also 
represents the interests of Iraq (also accred. to Costa 
Rica, Guatemala and Honduras). 

Finland: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 


France: Calle Loma Linda 278, Colonia San Benito; 
Ambassador: Jacques Posier. 

Germany, Federal Republic: 3a, CaUe Poniente 3831, 
Colonia Escalon; Ambassador: Dr. Joachim Neukirch. 

Greece: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Guatemala: 15 Avda. Norte 135; Ambassador: Carlos 
Lemus-Gallardo. 

Israel: Edificio Cacares-Avelis, Calle El Progreso; Ambas- 
sador: Yaacov Deckel. 

Italy: la Calle Poniente y 71 Avda. Norte 204, Colonia 
Escaldn; Ambassador: Dr. Felice Ghionda; also 
represents the interests of Somalia. 

Japan: Edificio La Centroamericana, Alameda Roosevelt 
3107; Ambassador: Yuichi Hayashi. 

Korea, Republic: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Lebanon: Me.xico, D.F., Mexico. 

Malta: Avda. La Capilla 525, Col. Sari Benito; Ambassador: 
Francisco Balzaretti y MacIas. 

Mexico: 7a Calle Poniente 3804, Colonia Escalon; Ambas- 
sador: Rafael Urdaneta de la Tour. . 

Netherlands: Mdxico, D.F., Mexico. 

Nicaragua: Avda. Las Palmas 131, Colonia San Benito; 
Ambassador: Dr. Edgar Escobar Fornos. 

Norway: M&ico, D.F., Mexico. 

Panama: la Calle Poniente 2506 y 47a Avda. Norte, 
Ambassador : Elizabeth Risco. 

Paraguay: 7a Calle Poniente 4847, Colonia Escaldn; Am- 
bassador: Dr. Enrique Volta Gaona (also accred. to 
Costa Kica, Guatemala and Honduras). 
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EL SALVADOR 

Peru: Edificio La Centroamericana, IMezzanine, Alameda 
Roosevelt 3107; Ambassador: Dr. Adelmo Risi 
Ferreyros. 

Philippines: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

South Africa: 27a Calle Poniente y 25a Avda. l^orte, 
Edificio Panamericano, 3°: Ambassador: Archibald 
Gardner Dunn (also accred. to Costa Rica and Nicar- 
agua). 

Spain: 51a Avda. Norte 138; Avibassador: VfcTOR 
SAnchez-Mesas. 

Sweden : Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

Switzerland: Edificio La Centroamericana, S.A., Alameda 
Roosevelt 3107, 3®; Ambassador: Yves BertHOud; 
also represents the interests of Liechtenstein. 

Turkey: Mdxicb, D.F., Mexico. 

United Kingdom: na Avda. Norte bis 61 1, Colonia 
Duenas, Apdo. (CC) 2350; Ambassador: Achilles S. 
PaPADOPOULOS, M.V.O., M.B.E. 

U.8.A.: 25 Avda. Norte 1230; Ambassador: Frank J- 
Devine. 

Uruguay: 9a Calle Poniente 4612; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Vatican: 87a Avenida Norte y 7a Calle Poniente, Colonia 
Escalon (Apostolic Nunciature); Nuncio: EmaNUele 
Gerada. 

Venezuela: 87a Avda. Norte 606, Colonia Escalon; Ambas- 
sador: Dr. .\bel Claahjo Ostos. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Supreme Court of Justice: Centro de Gobiemo, San Sal- 
vador; composed of ten Magistrates, one of whom is the 
President. The Court is divided into three chambers: 
Legal Aid, Civil Law, Penal Law. 

President: Dr. Rogelio ChAvez. 

Chambers of 2nd Instance: composed of two Magistrates. 
Courts of 1st Instance: in all chief towns and districts. 


RELIGION 

Roman Catholicism is the dominant religion, with 
3,487,938 adherents in 1976, but there are also Episcopalian 
and Jewish minorities. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 

Metropolitan See: 

Arzobispado, i Calle Poniente 3462, San Salvador: 
Most Rev. Oscar Arnulfo Romero y GaldamES. 


THE PRESS 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
San Salvador 

E! Diario de Hoy: ii Calle Oricnte 271; f. 1936; indepen- 
dent; Dir. Enrique Altamiuano Madriz; Man. 
Francisco Marciiesini; circ. 95.327 daily. 99.^95 
Sundays. 

Diario Latino: 23a Avda. Sur 225. Apdo. 96; f. 1S90; 

evening: Editor Miguf.l Pinto: circ. 3O.000. 

Diario Oficial: 4a Calle Poniente 829; f. 1S75: Dir. Ricardo 
Martell Caminos; circ. 2.100. 


El Mundo: 2a Avda,2ii, Apdo. 368; evening; Dir. Gen. 
Lie. Arturo Arguello Oertel; circ. 50,990. 

La Prensa Grafica: 3a Calle Poniente 130; f. 1915; general 
information; Consem'ative; Man. Roberto Dutriz; 
circ. 81,846 daily, 102,914 Sundays. 

Tribuna Libre: 1 Calle Oriente 127; f. 1933; Editor Alvaro 
L. SAnchez; circ. 19,800. 

San Miguel 

Diario de Oriente: Avda. Gerardo Barrios 406; f. 1905; 
Editor Alberto Atilio Salazar; Dir. Doris Ose- 
gueda; circ. 10,000. 

Santa Ana 

Diario de Occidente: la Avda. Sur No. 3; f, 1910; Dir. 
Guillermo Jorge HasbiJn; circ. 14,300. 

PERIODICALS 

Anaqueles: San Salvador; review of the National Library; 
Editor Arturo BenjamIn SAnchex. 

Cultura: Ministerio de Educacion, Pasaje Contreras 145, 
San Salvador; educational; quarterly; Dir. Johanna 
Aberle. 

Ei Economista: San Salvador; finance and economics 
monthly. 

El Salvador Filatilico: Avda. Espana 207, Altos Vidri 
Panades, San Salvador; f. 1940; publ. quarterly bj' the 
Philatelic Society of El Salvador. 

Militante D.C.: PDC, 17 AN 131, San Salvador; organ of 
the Partido Demdcrata Cristiano; weekly; circ. 10,000. 

lYlundo: Edificio Darfo, San Salvador; general interest; 
monthly. 

Revista del Ateneo de El Salvador: 13a Calle Poniente, 
Centro de Gobierno, San Salvador; official organ of 
Salvadorian Athenaeum; three numbers per annum. 

Revista Judicial: Palacio Nacional, San Salvador; organ of 
the Supreme Court; Dir. Dr. Miguel Rafael Vravia. 

PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Asociacidn de Periodistas de El Salvador {Press Association 
of El Salvador): Edificio Casa del Periodista, Pasco 
General Escaldn, San Salvador; Pres. Lie. Guillermo 
Mach6n de Paz. 

FOREIGN NEWS AGENCIES 

Acan-Efe {Spahi): Edif. Magana, Of. 501, 5°, Calle Arce y 
13 Avda. Sur, San Salvador; Bureau Chief Rosendo 
Majano. 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) is also represented. 


PUBLISHERS 

Editorial Universitaria: Final 25 .tvda. Norte, Ciudad 
Universitaria, Universidad de El Salvador. San Sal- 
vador; Dir. Lie. Alberto Orellana RamIrez. 

Direccidn de Publicaciones: Ministerio de Educacidn, 
Pasaje Contreras 145, San Salvador: f. 1953; educational 
and general; Dir. Lie. Salvador G.tLVEZ Rosales. 

Libreria Universal: San Salvador; brs. in San Miguel and 
Santa Ana. 

PUBLISHERS' ASS0CL\TI0N 

Asoclaci6n Salvadorena dc Agendas de Publicidad: 23 

Calle Poniente 1117, San Salvador; f. 1962. 
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Radio and Television, Finance 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Administraci6n Nacional de Telecomunicaciones: Edifido 
Adniinistrativo ANTEL, Centro de Gobierno, San 
Salvador; f. 1963; Pres. Col. Juan Antonio MartInez 
Varela; Man. Lt.-CoL NicolAs Carranza. 

RADIO 

Asociacidn Salvadorena de Empresarios de Radiodifusidn: 

53 Avda. Sur 123, Edifido Curtis, Apdo. 210, San 
Salvador; Pres. Alfonso Rivas Canas. 

YSS Radio Nacional de El Salvador: Secretaria de Infor- 
madon de la Presidenda de la Republica. San Sal- 
vador; non-commercial cultural station; Dir.-Gen. 
Jose Luis Urrutia. 

There are 50 commercial radio stations. 

In 1976 there were 1,400,000 radio receivers. 

TELEVISION 

Canal 2, S.A.: Apdo. 720, San Salvador; commercial; Pres. 
B. Eserski; Gen. Man. Eduardo Anaya. 

Canal 4, S.A.: Carretera de San Salvador a Santa Tecla, 
Apdo. 444, San Salvador; commercial; Pres. B. 
Eserski; Man. Ronald Calvo. 

Canal 6, S.A.: Alameda Dr. Manuel E. AraCfjo Km. 6, 
Apdo. (06) 1801, San Salvador; commercial; Pres. 
TomAs Regaldo D.; Man. Pedro Leonel Moreno. 

Canal 8 and 10: Final 13 .Avda. Sur, Apdo. 4, Nueva San 
Salvador; government station; Dir- Lie. Ricardo 
hlENA LdPEZ. 

In 1977 there were 150,000 television sets. 


FINANCE 

(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; res. = reserves; dep. 
deposits; m. = million; amounts in colones.) 


BANKING 


San Salvador 
Supervisory Body 

Superintendencia de Bancos y Otras Instituciones Finan- 
Cieras: Edifido Banco Central de Reserva de El 
Salvador, la Calle Poniente y 7a Avda. Norte; Superin- 
tendent Lid Marco Tulio Guandique. 

Central Bank 

Banco Central de Reserva de El Salvador: la Calle Poniente 
y 7a Avda. Norte; f. 1934; nationalized April 1961; 
sole right of note issue; cap. p.u. 2.5m., dep. 533.4m. 
(Oct. 1976): Pres. Dr. Guillermo Hidalgo Quehl; 
Gen. Man. Lie. Julio C6sar Serrano. 


Banco Agricola Comercial de El Salvador: 5a Avda. Sur 
124; f. 1955; cap. and res. 11. 6m., dep. 142.6m. (Dec. 
1973): Chair, and Pres. Luis Escalante ARce; Gen. 
Man. Juan Jos£ Miranda. 

Banco Capitalizador: la Calle Poniente 531; f. 1955; cap 
3m., dep. 65.3m. (Sept. 1972): Pres. ENRiguE Alvarez 
D.; Gen. Man. Jos6 Julio Bolanos. 

Banco de Comercio de El Salvador: 4a Calle Oriente 224, 
Apdo. 237; f. 1949; cap, 4m.; res. 14.6m., dep. 243.9m. 
(June 30th, 1977); Pres. Roberto DueSas P.; Gen. 
Man. Eusebio IMartell; 18 brs. 

Banco de Crfidito Popular: 4a Calle Oriente y 2a Avda. Sur, 
Apdo. (06) 994; Pres. Francisco Calleja Malaina; 
Man. Jorge Alfredo Cea. 


Banco Cuscatidn: Avda. Morazdn y Calle Arce; Pres, 
Roberto Hill; Man. Roberto Orellana Milla. 

Banco Hlpotecarlo de El Salvador: 4a Calle Oriente y 2a 
Avda, Sur; f. 1935; Pres, Dr, Alvaro Magana; .Man 
J. H. GiRdN. 

Banco Salvadoreno: 2 /Vvda. Norte 129; f. 1885; cap. lom., 
dep, 21,6m, (Dec. 1976); Pres. Federico Guirola; 
Gen. Man. Eric C. Field. 

Development Banks 

Asoclacldn de Ahorro y Prfistamo Atlacatl, S.A.: Boulevard 
de Los Heroes y Calle Poniente 25, Apdo. Postal 1100; 
savings and loan association; Pres. Roberto Freund. 

Banco de Fomento Agropecuario: Edif. Fiallos, 6a Calle 
Pte. y 15a Avda. Sur, .Apdo. Postal (06) 490; Pres. Lie. 
Armando Jimenez G. 

Construccidn y Ahorro S.A.-CASA: ra Calle Poniente y 
9a Avda. Norte; saving and building finance; Pres. 
M. G. Novoa. 

Cr^dlio Inmobiliario, S.A.: Alameda Roosevelt 2912; Pres. 
Eduardo Funes Hartmann. 

Financlera de Desarrollo e Inversidn, S.A.: Alameda 
Roosevelt >'41 Avda. Sur, Edif. Bustamante; f. 1965; 
cap. 4m.; long-term finance for development; Pres. 
Julio SalaverrIa. 

Financlera Nacional de la Vivienda (FNV): 9a Avda. Sur 
106. Edif. Argueta; national housing finance agency 
f. 1963 to improve housing facilities through loan 
savings and investments; Pres. Arq. Carlos Mauricio 
Rosales; Man. Dr. Luis E. Guti^:rrez. 

Foreign Banks 

Banco de Londres y America del Sud, Udo.: 2a Calle 
Oriente 215, Apdo. (06) 197, San Salvador; Man. R. A. 
Fairhurst; agencies in San Miguel, Santa Ana. 

Citibank, N.A: Blvd. Los Heroes, Edif, Torre Roble, Apdo., 
(06) 1324, San Salvador; f. 1964; Man. B. Vides 
DAneke. ^ 

Banking Association 

Asociacidn de Bancos: 13a Avda. Sur 426, San Salvador; 
Pres. Luis Escal.ante Arce; Sec.-Gen. Arjuro 
Ram6n GonzAlez. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Bolsa de El Salvador: la Calle Poniente, San Salvador; f. 
1964. 


INSURANCE 
San Salvador 

American Life Insurance Co.: Km. 4^, Carretera a Santa 
Tecla, Edif. The Hanover Insurance Co., .Apdo. Postal 
(06) 169; Man. Alfredo A. Villa-Alta. 

Aseguradora Agricola Comercial: Alameda Roosevelt 3030; 
Man. Ricardo Barrientos. 

Aseguradora Suiza Salvadorena S.A. : Carretera a Santa 
Tecla y Avda. La Reforma, Plaza Suiza; Pres. Roberto 
Schild; Man. Rodolfo Schild. ■ 

La Centro Americana, S.A., Cia. Salvadorena de SegiFOs: 

Alameda Roosevelt 3107, Apdo. 527; f. igrdi 
Man. Lie. Rufino Garay. 

Compaiiia General de Seguros, S.A.: Edif. General de 
Seguros, 2a Avda. Sur 302; f. 1955; Gen. Man, Juan 
Samuel Quinteros. 

The Hanover Insurance Go.: Km. 4*, Carretera a Santa 
Tecla; Man. Ricardo Escalante. 
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Pan American Life Insurance Co.: Calle Ruben Dario y 13 
Avda. Sur; Man. J. Roberto Andino. 

Seguros e Inversiones, S.A.-SISA: Edif. SISA, Calle a 
Santa Tecla; f. 1962; Pres. Prudencio Llach. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Cdmara de Comercio e Indusfr/a de El Salvador: ga .Avda. 

Is’orte y 5a Calle Pte., Apdo. (06) 1640, San Salvador; 
f. 1915; 730 mems.; Pres. Leonel MejIa C.; Sec. Lie. 

' Alejandro D. MarroquIn; Man. Dr. Ernesto 
.Arrieta Peralta. 

TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 
Asociacidn de Ganaderos de El Salvador (El Salvador 
Livestock Breeders' Assen.): 2a Avda. Norte 519, San 
Salvador. 

Asociacidn Nacional de Agricultores (National Agricultural 
Association): Edif. Caribe, 20°, San Salvador; Pres. 
Tomas Reglado GonzAlez. 

Asociacidn Salvadorena de Industriales (El Salvador Manu- 
facturers’ Association): ii Avda. Norte 240, .Apdo. 
Postal (06) 48, San Salvador; f. 1958: 278 mems.; Pres. 

Dr. Fernando Alvarado Piza; Man. Lie. Mauricio 
Cuellar Cuellar. 

Compania Salvadorena de Caf6, S.A. (El Salvador Coffee 
Company Ltd.): 6a Avda. Sur 133, San Salvador; f. 

1942: 335 mems.; Pres. Rafael Isidoro Nieto; Man. 

Dr. Ricardo Falla CAceres. 

CO'Operativa Algodonera Salvadorena Ltda.: 7a Avda. 
Norte 418, Apdo. (06) 616, San Salvador; f. 1940; 3,626 
moms.; cotton growers' association; Pres. Oscar 
Eusebio Argueta. 

CO'Operativa Azucarera de El Salvador (El Salvador Sugar 
Co-operative): g Avda. Norte 212, San Salvador; Man. 

Ing. Antonio Peralta Salazar. 

Co-operativa Azucarera Salvadireiia (El Salvador Sugar 
Co-operative): San Salvador; Man. .Armando Jimenez 
GonzAlez. 

Federaci6n Cafetera de Amirica (FEDECAME): (Central 
American Coffee Growers' Federation): Apdo. 739, San 
Salvador; f. 1945: publishes daily and weekly bulletins 
on coffee production and marketing; number of mems,; 

14 Latin American countries. 

STATE AND DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Administraci6n de Bicnestar Campesino — ABC: San Sal- 
vador; rural welfare; includes agricultural development 
credit department with an initial cap. of 28m. colones. 

Comisi6n Nacional del Petrdleo: 3a Calle Poniente 1225, 

San Salvador; state petroleum enterprise; E.xec Sec. 

Dr. Josk .Mario Falconio. 

Comitfe de Exportadores de El Salvador (COEXPORT): iia 

Avda. Norte 240, San Salvador; f. 1973 to establish a 
policy of export incentives. 

Consejo Nacional de Comercio Exterior: San Salvador; f. 

•9751 headed by the Ministers of Finance, Economy, 
f oreign .Affairs. Agriculture and Livestock and Plan- 
ning and Co-ordination, and the Pres, of the Central 
Bank. 

Fondo de Garantia para la Pequena Industrial Edificio 
Panamericano, piso, 25 Calle Poniente y .Avda. 
Norte 27, San Salvador; government body to assist 
small-sized industries. 
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Instituto Salvadoreno de Comercio Exterior (ISCE): 

Alameda Roosevelt 3130, .Apdo. ig, San Salvador; f. 
1974 to encourage and diversify exports, promote 
foreign investment and design and administer the Free 
Zones; Dir.-Gen. .Alfredo Milian. 

Instituto Salvadoreno de Transformacidn Agraria (ISTA): 

Km. 5 Carretera a Nueva San Salvador, San Salvador; 
f. 1976 to promote rural development; empowered to 
buy inefficiently cultivated land; Pres. EfraIn Tejada. 

Instituto Salvadoreno de Fomento Industrial (INSAFI): 

Calle Ruben Darfo 628, San Salvador; f. 1955; 260 
mems.; aims to promote the economic well-being and 
production of El Salvador; provides contracts for joint 
ventures; Pres. Lt.-Col. Carlos Eugenio Vides 
Casanova; Gen. Man. Dr. Danilo Mor.atava. 

Instituto de Vivienda Urbana (IVU): Centro Urbano 
Libcrtad, San Salvador; Government housing agency’; 
Pres. Arq. Mario Miguel Barriere. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Confederaci6n General de Sindicatos — CGS (General Con- 
federation of Unions): 3a Calle Oriente 226, San 
Salvador; f. 1958; admitted to ICFTU/ORIT; 27,000 
mems.; publ. El Sindicalisla. 

Confederaci6n General de Trabajadores Salvadorenos — 
CGTS (General Confederation of Salvadorian Workers): 
San Salvador; f. 1957; 3,500 mems. from 10 affiliated 
unions; Sec.-Gen. Jos6 Alberto LdPEz; Asst. Sec.- 
Gen. Rafael Antonio RodrIguez; publ. Voz Obrera. 

Fcderacidn Unitaria Sindical de El Salvador (Unitary 
Federation of Unions): 18 Avda. Norte y ii Calle 
Oriente, San Sedvador. 

There are also a number of small unions without a 
national centre. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

There are about 600 km. of railway track in the country. 
The main track links San Salvador with the ports of 
Acajutla and Cutuco. The International Railways of 
Central .America run from .Anguiatii on the El Salvador- 
Guatcmala border to Cutuco on the Pacific coast of 
Honduras, and connect El Salvador with Guatemala City 
and Puerto Barrios on the .Atlantic coast of Guatemala. 
The Government aims to improve the railway .system and 
5 million colones is to be invested in new railway equipment. 

In 1975 Fcrrocarril de El Salvador and the Salvadorian 
section of International Railways of Central .America 
(429 km. open) were merged and are administered by the 
Railroad Division of the Comisidn Ejecutiva Portuaria 
Au tonoma — C EP.A . 

Fcrrocarriles Nacionalcs de El Salvador — Fenadcsal: .Avda. 
Peralta, contiguo Colegio Don Bosco, .Apdo. 2292, San 
Salvador; 602 km. open; Pres. Ing. Luis Salvador 
Hinds; Gen. Man. Ing. Heribf.rto Revls Ventura; 
Division Man. Lie. Juan .AcustIn Nu.'Jf.z Barillas. 

ROADS 

The country’s highway system is well integrated with its 
railway sendees. "There are some 8, 394 km. (including 
625 km. of the Pan-American Highv.-ay) of roads as 
follows: paved highways: 982 km., improved roads: 
3,197 km., dry-weather roads: 4,215 km. 
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SHIPPING 

Comisidn Ejeeutiva Portuaria Aut6notna — CEPA: Edif. 
Torre Roble Norte, Bvd. de los Heroes, San Salvador; 
f. 1961; operates and administers the ports of Acajutla 
and Cutuco as well as Ferrocarriles Nacionales de El 
Salvador; also constructing Cuscutlan International 
Airport; Chair. Irig. Jos6 Luis Andreu Ruiz; Gen. 
Man. Ing. Heriberto Reyes V. ■ 

Acajutla has been extensively enlarged and since 1961 
has become one of the most important ports of Central 
America. Other ports include La Union and La Libertad. 
Services are provided by a number of foreign lines. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

AESA Aerolineas de El Salvador, S.A. de C.V.: Aeropuerto 
Ilopango, Apdo. (06) 1830; cargo and mail service be- 
tween San Salvador and Miami; Gen. Man. E. Cornejo 

LdPEZ. 

TAGA International Airlines: Edif. Caribe, 2°, San 
Salvador; f. 1939; services to Belize, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Jamaica, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama and 
the U.S.A.; fleet: 3 BAC One-Eleven, 3 DC-6; Gen. 
Man. Jaime Quezada. 

El Salvador is also served by the following foreign 
airlines: Aviateca (Guatemala), Belize Airways (Belize), 
Copa (Panama), Iberia (Spain), LACS A (Costa Rica), 
Lanica (Nicaragua), Pan American (U.S.A.) and Sam 
(Colombia). 


Transport, Tourism, Atomic Energy, Universiiies 

TOURISM 

Institute Salvadorefio do Turismo (ISTU) (Natioual Tourism 
Instiiuie): Calle Ruben Dario 619, San Salvador; Pres. 
Arq. Oscar Monedero. 

Asociacidn Salvadorcha de Agencias de Viajes (Association 
of Travel Agencies): Apdo. 1376, San Salvador; Pres. 
Luis Alonso Rend6n. 

CULTURE 

Patronato Pro-Cultura: 63a Avda. Sur y Alameda Roose- 
velt 3311, San Salvador. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Comisidn Saivadorefia de Energia Nuclear: San Salvador. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Universidad de El Salvador: Ciudad Universitaria, Final 25, 
Ayda. Norte, San Salvador; 855 teachers, 24,303 
students. 

Universidad Centroamericana "Josd . Simedn CaHas”: 

Jardines de Guadalupe, Apdo. 1989, San Salvador; 
142 teachers, 2,582 students. 


EQUATORIAL GUINEA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

Equatorial Guinea consists of the islands of Macicis 
Nguema Biyogo (formerly Fernando Poo), Corisco, Great 
Elobey and Small Elobey, and Pigalu (formerly Annobdn) 
and the mainland territory of Rio Muni, on the west coast 
of Africa. Cameroon lies to the north and Gabon to the east 
and south of Rio Muni, while Macias Nguema Biyogo lies 
offshore from Cameroon and Nigeria. The small island of 
Pigalu lies far to the south, beyond the islands of Sao 
Tomd and Principe. The climate is hot and humid with 
average temperatures over 26°c (8o°f). The official 
language is Spanish. In Rio Muni the Fang language is 
spoken, as well as those of coastal tribes such as the Combe 
and Bujeba, while in Macias Nguema Biyogo the principal 
local language is Bubi, though pidgin English and Ibo are 
also widely understood. The main religion is Catholicism. 
The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) has green, white and 
red horizontal stripes, with a light blue triangle at the hoist. 
The state flag has, in addition, the national coat of arms on 
the white stripe. The capital is Malabo. 

Recent History 

After 190 years of Spanish rule independence was 
declared in October 1968, following a referendum on the 
proposed constitution. In presidential elections held in 
September 1968 the Prime Minister of the autonomous 
government, Bonifacio Ondo Edu, Wcis defeated by 
Francisco Macias Nguema. Macias formed a coalition 
government from all the parties represented in the new 
National Assembly. Relations with Spain became strained 
early in 1969 after a series of anti-European incidents and 
an attempted coup d'ital by the Foreign ^Enister, Atanasio 
Ndongo Miyone, who was killed. The President announced 
in July 1972 that he had been appointed Life President. 
Relations with Gabon deteriorated when the latter 
extended its territorial waters to 270 km. in August 1972. 
After armed incidents off Corisco Island, said to bo a 
training camp for dissidents of Cameroon, Gabon and the 
Central African Republic, Gabon and Equatorial Guinea 
agreed to accept OAU mediation in their dispute, and a 
reconciliation between the two countries was effected in 
1973. A new constitution, giving absolute powers to Pres. 
^Iac(as and abolishing the provincial autonomy previously 
enjoyed by Fernando Poo (now Macias Nguema Biyogo), 
was adopted in July 1973. In 1974 there were reports of 
several attempted coups d’etat, the leaders of which have 
been executed. President Macias has control of the radio 
and press and all citizens are forbidden to leave the coun- 
try. No foreign press correspondents arc allowed to enter 
the country It is estimated that over 100.000 refugees have 
left since 1969. There arc reports of official security purges 
of opposition leaders, educated elites and the Catholic 
clergy. Further arrests of leading civil servants were 
reported in December 197O. 

There have been Nigerian immigrants working in Equa- 
torial Guinea for about 50 years but in 1976 the Nigerian 
Government stopped any new recruitment of workers and 
began to repatriate their citizens after reports of maltreat- 


ment and slavery. In March 1976 manual labour was made 
compulsory for all nationals over the age of 15. Equatorial 
Guinea’s relations with its francophone neighbours in Cen- 
tral Africa and with Uganda are improving. In January 
1975 a treaty of friendship and co-operation was signed with 
the Central African Republic. In September 1977 the 
President visited the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea, Viet-Nam and the People’s Republic of China. 
Equatorial Guinea is a member of the OAU and the UN. 

Government 

Under the 1973 constitution, the President has absolute 
power. The legislature was dissolved in 1971. 

Defence 

There is a small army, with a number of Cuban advisers. 

Economy 

The economy is based almost entirely on agriculture, the 
principal products being cocoa, coffee, palm oil, bananas 
and okoum6 timber. About 90 per cent all cocoa production 
comes from Macias Nguema Biyogo. Coffee and timber 
are produced mainly in Rio Muni, which is heavily 
forested. Since the departure of the Nigerian workers the 
economic situation has deteriorated. It is estimated that 
the 1976/77 cocoa crop reached only 16,000 metric tons, 
compared with 38,207 tons in 1966/67. Industry is minimal. 
American and Spanish companies are exploring for petro- 
leum, both onshore and offshore. French contractors have 
enlarged and modernized the port of Bata. Chinese. 
French and Spanish missions provide technical assistance 
in agriculture and forestry and 50-year interest-free loans 
have been made by China. Spain provides budget subsidies 
and other forms of financial support, and a guaranteed 
import quota for cocoa at fi.xed prices. United Nations aid 
programmes are co-ordinated by the UN Development 
Programme, which maintains a bureau in Malabo. The 
African Assistance Fund of the .^rab oil-producing states 
has loaned $500,000. 

Transport and Communications 

Main roads link the principal centres in the two provinces 
with about 160 km. of road on lilacfas Nguema Biyogo and 
about 1,015 knt- >n Rio Muni. The principal communica- 
tions between the provinces are by air. The main harbour 
is Malabo, which has regular sei vices to Europe. There are 
no railways. Letter and parcel post scrr-iccs exist only for 
incoming mail. 

Social Welfare 

Health services arc c.xtreine!)' limiteci and disea.ses such 
as malaria and dysenterj- are endemic. In 1971 the country 
had only 25 physicians. 

Education 

Elementary’ schools provide compulsory education until 
the age of 12, and primary schools continue it until 14, 
Secondary education is provided by one centre in Malabo, 
another at Bata and a third in the Rfo Muni frontier 
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outpost of Ebebiyin. Bata has a technical secondary 
school, Malabo also has an Escuela Superior. Bata and 
Malabo each have a teacher-training school. The exodus of 
qualified teachers since 1969 has resulted in v'ery little 
available schooling. 

Tourism 

Tourism is not encouraged. Entry of Spanish nationals 
is subject to an authorization from the Ministry of Foreign 
ASairs in Malabo. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (St. Joseph the Worker), May 4th 
(Ascension), May 25th (Corpus Christi), August 15th 
(Assumption), November ist (All Saint’s Day), December 
25th (Christmas), 

Since 1972 there has been virtually no information 
allowed to enter the country. 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution, The Government 

1979 : January ist (New Year), January 6th (Epiphany), 
March 5th (Independence, anniversary of 1969 crisis), 
April I3th-i6th (Easter). 

Weights end Rfloasuros 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Eschango Rates 

100 centimos = i ekucle. 

Exchange rate (December 1977): 

I ckuele = i Spanish peseta; 

Ii sterling — 150,5 ekuele; 

U.S. Si = 82.2 ekuele. 

nerging from Equatorial Guinea, and no journalists are 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Area: 28,051 sq. km. (Rfo Muni 26,017 sq. km.). 
Population: 245,989 (i960): Rfo Muni 183,377 (2,864 
Europeans): Macias Nguema Byogo 62,612 (4,170 
Europeans), including Pigalu 1,415; Malabo (capital) 
37.237, Bata 27,024. Total estimated population 

298.000 (June 30th, 1973). 

The European population has decreased considerably 
since the March 1969 crisis, and there are now probably 
few Spaniards remaining. 

Agriculture (1976— metric tons): Cassava 49,000, Sweet 
potatoes 30,000, Bananas 15,000, Cocoa beans 12,000, 
Coffee 5,000, Palm oU 4,500, PMm kernels 2,300 (all 
FAO estimates). 

Livestock (1976): 4,000 cattle, 31,000 sheep, 7,000 goats. 
Fishing: Annual catch 4,000 metric tons (FAO estimate 
for 1970-75). . . 

.Forestry (1975): Roundwood removals 934,000 cubic 
metres (fuel wood 384,000, industrial wood 550,000). 

Electricity Production (1967): Macias Nguema Byogo 

9.470.000 kWh., Rfo Muni 5,700,000 k'VV^. 

Currency: 100 c6ntimos=i ekuele. 

Coins: 5, 10 and 50 centimos; i, 2J, 5, 25, 50 and 100 
ekuele. 


Notes: i, 5, 25, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 ekuele.' 
Exchange rates December 1977): i ekuele =i Spanish 
peseta; ;£i sterling =150.5 ekuele; U.S. $1=82.2 ekuele. 
1,000 ekue]e=/6.64 =Si2.i6. 

Note: The Guinea peseta was renamed the ekuele in 
September 1975. It remains at par with the Spanish 
peseta. 

Budget (1970): Recurrent revenue 709.4 million pesetas, 
recurrent expenditure 589.3 million pesetas; develop- 
ment e.xpenditure 589.3 million pesetas. 

Balance or Payments (million SDRs, 1973): Merchandise 
trade —1.33, Services 0.36, Transfers —0.15, Total 
current account —1.22; Capital account 6.66, Net 
errors and omissions —0.63; Increase in reserve assets 
4-81. 

External Trade (million pesetas, 1970): Imports c.i.f- 
1,472.1; Exports f.o.b. 1,740.9. 

Transport (1967) Shipping: ships entering 663, ships 
leaving 663; Civil Aviation: passengers arriving Sante 
Isabel 13,863, passengers leaving Santa Isabel 14,166: 
passengers arriving Bata 7,350, - passengers leaving 
Bata 7,681. 

Education: (1970) 31,600 pupils enrolled in primary 
schools; 6,014 enrolled in secondary schools. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


On July 14th, 1972, President Macias Nguema was 
appointed Life President by the Assembly and the Council 
of the Republic. 

Under the provisions of the July 1973 constitution 
which replaced the independence constitution, no further 
distinction will be made between the mainland province 
of the former Spanish colony, Rfo Muni, the chief island 


of Macias Nguema Byogo to the north, and various other 
islands which make up the state of Equatorial Guinea. 
This move followed certain separatist tendencies, voiced on 
Maefas Nguema Byogo which were unanimously deplorea 
by the Congress. It was also decided to reshuffle the 
administration on the island, posting more mainlan 
officials there, and more islanders to the continent, to 
counteract the divisions. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

Life President, Minister of Defence and Foreign Affairs: Francisco MacIas Nguema. 

(Elected September 2gth, 1968; proclaimed Life President July r^th, 1972). 

Since 1974 there has been no information available on the composition of the cabinet except for the reported deaths of 
several cabinet ministers. 
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National Assembly, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation, etc. 


EQUATORIAL GUINEA 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

The 35-member Assembly, elected in September 1968, 
was dissolved in 1971. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

All parties were merged in February 1970 into a Part- 
ido Unico Nacional under the President of the Repub- 
lic, who has assumed most of the powers of the former 
rival leaders. The party was later renamed the Partido 
Unico Nacional de los Trabajadores (PUNT). 

In 1974 the Alianza Nacional de Restoracidn Demo- 
cratica was founded in exile and is based in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Its publication. La Voz del Pueblo, first 
appeared in November 1976. 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO EQUATORIAL 
GUINEA 

(Malabo, unless otherwise indicated) 

China, People's Republic: Ambassador: Chen Tan. 

France: 13 Calle de Argelia, P.O.B. 326; Ambassador: 
Jacques Fournier. 

Gabon: Calle de Bata 11, B.P. 18, Malabo; Ambassador: 
Georges Abdoulaye M’Bingt Mocktar. 

Korea, Democratic People's Republic: Ambassador: Pak 
Sung Hak. 

Niteria: Ambassador: Brig. W. Bassey. 

United Kingdom: Yaoundd, Cameroon. 

The following countries have also established diplomatic 
relations with Equatorial Guinea: Cameroon, the Centr^ 
African Empire, Czechoslovakia, the German Dernocratic 
Republic. Ghana, Hungary, Mexico, Romania, the 
U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia. 

The U.S.A. suspended its diplomatic relations with 
Equatorial Guinea in March 1976 and Spain broke off 
diplomatic relations in March 1977. The Cuban mission 
was closed in 1976 but technical and military advisers have 
remained in the country. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

An independent and secure judiciary' is theoretically 
guaranteed by the constitution. The Supreme Tribunal at 
Malabo is the highest court of appeal. 

RELIGION 

Some Africans retain traditional forms of worship. 

Both Spanish bishops were expelled in 1973 as were the 
Spanish nuns of the Immaculate Conception, folloiving 
disagreement with Government policies. Most Catholic 
schools have either been closed or are under the control of 
the PUNT. It has since been reported that all Catholic 
nuns and priests in Equatorial Guinea have been arrested. 

All meetings, processions and religious gatherings arc 
forbidden. 

THE PRESS 

Bolctin Oficial: Malabo; fortnightly legal review; circ. 
1,300. 

Ebano: Malabo; daily and Sunday; Spanish; circ. 1,000. 

La Guinea Espanola: Catholic Mission, Malabo: f. i 9 ° 3 l 
Spanish monthly; literarj' and scientific; circ. 1,050. 
Hoja Parroquial: Malabo; weekly news; circ. 1.500. 
Potopoto {Diario de Rio Muni): Apdo. 236, Bata; Publisher 
Francisco de Anta Franco; gcncrM news; circ. 550. 


RADIO 

Direcci6n General de Correos y Telecomunicaciones: 

Malabo; Dir. Gen. V. B. Etane Matomba. 

There are two radio stations, both operated by the 
Government, but it is reported that radio transmission is 
only intermittent. A new radio station in Bata, the 
Revolutionary Voice of the National United Workers’ 
Party, built with Chinese help, was handed over on March 
4th, 1977. 

Radio Ecuatorlai: Apdo. 57, Bata, Rfo Muni; commercial 
station: Dir. E. E. Navarro MaRez. 

Radio Malabo: Apdo. 195, Malabo; services in Spanish, 
Fang, Pamue, Bubi, Annobones, Combe and English; 
Dir. -Gen. Jimenez Marhuenda. 

There are approximately 76,000 radio receivers in the 
country. 

FINANCE 

Banking 

Banco Central de Guinea Equatorial: Malabo; f. 1969; 
central bank. 

Banco Espano! de Credito: Malabo, Luba, Bata. 

Banco Exterior de Espana: Le6n i, Apdo. 39, Malabo; br. 
in Luba. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

ComitO Sindical del Cacao: Maefas Nguema Byogo; group- 
ing of cocoa planters (mainly Spanish owners or lecisers 
and some Portuguese) which buys, stocks and sells the 
product; used to have paramount role on the island. 

eSmaras Oficiales Agricolas de Guinea: Maefas Nguema 
Byogo and Rfo Muni; buys cocoa and coffee from 
African planters, who are partially grouped in co-opera- 
tives. 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

Macias Nguema Byogo: a semi-circular tarred road serves 
the northern part of the island from I^Ialabo down to 
Batete in the west and from Malabo to Bacako Grande in 
the east, with a feeder road from Luba to Moka and 
Bahfa de la Concepcion; total length about 160 km. 

Rio Muni: a tarred road links Bata with Rfo Benito in the 
west; another road, partly tarred, links Bata with the 
frontier post of Ebebiyin in the east and then continues 
into Gabon; other earUi roads join Acnrenam, Mongomo 
de Guadalupe and Nsork; total road network about 
1,015 kni. 

SHIPPING 

The main ports are Malabo (general cargo), Luba 
(bananas), Bata (general cargo), Rfo Benito and Puerto 
Iradier (timber). 

Compnnla Transmediterrdnoa: serves Barcelona-Cadiz- 
Malabo-Luba-Bata route and the Bilbao-Cadiz- 
Equatorial Guinea route, sailing alternately from 
Barcelona and Bilbao, usually once a month. 

CIVIL A\UATION 

There arc international airports at Bata and Malabo. 

Lineas Adreas Guinea Ecuatoriaf (LAGE): Avda. Indc- 
pcndcia S/N, Malabo; f. 1970 as a subsidiary of Iberia 
(the Spanish airline): scheduled .services from Malabo 
to Bata and Douala (Cameroon), formerly flown by 
IlxTia; fleet of two Convair CV-.}40. 

Cameroon .Airlines .also links Bata with Douala. and 
Ibcri.a and .Aeroflot al.so ser^x- Equatorial Guinea. 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

Socialist Ethiopia extends inland from the Red Sea 
coast of Africa. It has a long frontier with Somalia near 
the Horn of Africa. Sudan lies to the west and Kenya to 
the south. The climate is mainly temperate because of the 
high plateau terrain, with an average annual temperature 
of I3°c {35°f), abundant rainfall and low humidity. The 
lower country and valley gorges are very hot. The official 
language is Amharic but' English is widely used, and 
Arabic is spoken in the Eritrea province. The Ethiopian 
Coptic Church has a wide following in the north and on 
the southern plateau. In much of the south and east 
there are Muslims and followers of animist beliefs. The 
national flag (proportions 3 by ,2) has three horizontal 
stripes of green, yellow and red. The capital is Addis 
Ababa. 


Recent History 

Ethiopia \vas dominated for over, 50 years by Haile 
Selassie, who became Regent in 1916, King in 1928 and 
Emperor in 1930. He ruled the country, except during the 
Italian occupation of 1936-41, until his deposition by the 
armed forces in September 1974 in the wake of serious 
regional famine, inflation and unemployment and growing 
demands for democratic reform. The Emperor’s rule was 
highly personal and autocratic, but he consolidated the 
expansion of Ethiopian territory and the gradual process 
of national modernization begun by the Emperor Menelik 
(1865-1913). Under Haile Selassie, the former Italian 
colony of Eritrea was merged with Ethiopia, in a federal 
arrangement, in September 1952. Eritrea’s federal status 
was ended in November 1962, when it was annexed to 
Ethiopia as a province. Haile Selassie was a leading ex- 
ponent of pan-Africanism and a founding member of the 
OAU, which has its headquarters in Addis Ababa. He died 
a captive of the present military regime in August 1975. 

The revolution of September ,1974 was engineered by an 
Armed Forces Co-ordinating Committee, known popularly 
as the Derg, which originally had 120 anonymous mem- 
bers, and which still controls ultimate power.' The Derg 
established a Provisional Military Government (PMG), 
headed by Lt.-Gen. Aman Andom. In November, after a 
dispute in the military leadership, Gen. Andom was de- 
posed and shot. The PMG was replaced by a Provisional 
Military Administrative Council (PMAC), led by Brig.- 
Gen. Teferi Benti; the monarchy was abolished in March 
1975 - 

In December 1974 Ethiopia was declared a socialist 
state and a national programme called Ethiopia Tikdem 
(Ethiopia First) was outlined and carried out the following 
year. Insurance companies, banks, . financial institutions, 
large industries, rural and urban land and schools were 
nationalized, while peasant co-operatives and industrial 
workers’ councils were established. A national work 
campaign was launched whereby over 60,000 students 
were obliged to spread literacy and social reform in the 
provinces until September 1976. 


The strains within the Derg were reflected by its reor- 
ganization in December 1976. In an attempt to reduce tk 
powers assumed by the two Vice-Chairmen of the PMAC, 
Lt.-Cols. Mengistu Haile Mariam and Atnafu Abate, those 
of its Chairman, Brig. Gen. Teferi Benti, were increased 
and the functions of the various branches of the Govern- 
ment more clearly defined. However, in February 1977, 
Lt.-Col. Mengistu killed Gen. Teferi Benti and his closest 
associates and replaced him as chairman of the PMAC and 
Head of State. In November Lt.-Col. Atnafu Abate was 
executed on charges of “sabotaging the revolution”. The 
Government also faces opposition from the civilian lelt, 
especially students and tra.de unionists, who want an im- 
mediate return to democracy and civilian rule, and from 
conservatives in the Ethiopian Democratic Union (EDU) 
who resent the imposition of socialism and radical land 
reform. 

A state of emergency was declared late in 1975, when a 
general strike was called for by the Confederation of 
Ethiopian Labour Unions (CELU). Widespread unrest 
continued throughout 1976 despite some conciliator}' 
moves by the Derg, which replaced the CELU by the All- 
Ethiopia Trade Union, promised a return to civilian rule 
at an unspecified date and released some detainees. Since 
September 1976 the Government and its supporters have 
been under attack; in urban areas by Marxist guerrillas of 
the clandestine Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary Party 
and in parts of western Ethiopia by units of the EDU. 
These have been ruthlessly assailed by counter-insurgency 
forces, including armed members of the kebelles (urban 
dwellers’ associations) and peasant associations. Until 
July 1977 the Derg was assisted by Me’ei Sone (the All- 
Ethiopia Socialist Movement) but has also formed its own 
party, Seded (Revolutionary' Flame), and the Provisional 
Office for Mass Organizational Affairs to enlist civilian 
support. 

Numerous secessionist movements, encouraged by the 
confusion created by the revolution, seek the destruction 
of the empire created by Menelik and Haile Selassie. These 
are strongest in Eritrea and in the Ogaden region, claimed 
by Somalia. By December 1977, after 16 years of inter 
mittent struggle, the three guerrilla movements in Eritrea 
controlled over 80 per cent of the province, leaving a 
demoralized Ethiopian army in control of Asmara and a 
few other towns. Loss of the province w'ould leave Ethiopia 
landlocked. In July' 1977 Somalia reinforced the guerrillas 
of the Western Somali Liberation Front in the Ogaden 
with its regular forces. After fierce fighting Somali forces 
captured the stratigically vital towns of Jigjiga and Harar 
by the end of November. 

Ethiopian efforts to defeat the secessionists have been 
hampered by its diplomatic isolation from its neighbours, 
only Kenya and the People’s Democratic Republic ol 
Yemen support the Derg. After Mengistu’s coup in Febru- 
ary 1977 the U.S.S.R. supplanted the U.S.A. as Ethiopia s 
principal. arms supplier and the Derg gained diplomatic 
and military' support from the eastern bloc, Liby'a an 
Cuba. 
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ETHIOPIA 

Government 

Socialist Ethiopia has been ruled since November 1974 
by a Provisional Military Administrative Council (PMAC), 
chaired by the Head of State. In December 1976 and 
February' 1977 the PMAC was restructured. A General 
Congress comprising all members of the PMAC. or Derg 
(whose original 120 members were reduced to about 50), 
decides policy; a Central Committee of 32, elected bj' the 
Congress, has specific economic and diplomatic powers; 
and a Standing Committee of 16, elected from the Central 
Committee by the Congress, has political, legal and diplo- 
matic powers. The powers of the largely civilian Council of 
Ministers, appointed by the PMAC, are closely defined. 
The Chairman of the PMAC presides over each of its three 
sections, is Chairman of the Council of Ministers. Head of 
State and Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces. In 
July 1977, in response to the worsening military situation, 
a National Revolutionary Operations Command, chaired 
by the Head of State, was formed. This has co-ordinating 
committees at regional, provincial and district levels. 
Local government is carried out by kebelles (urban 
dwellers’ associations) and peasant associations. These 
have elected committees of 15 members and extensive 
administrative and judicial powers; in October 1976 the 
kebelles were empowered to appoint mayors. There are 291 
kebelles in Addis Ababa and about 25,000 peasant asso- 
ciations throughout much of the country. Most of Eritrea, 
much of the Ogaden and parts of the rest of Ethiopia are 
no longer under government control. 

Defence 

Military service is compulsor3^ Ethiopia maintains a 
regular army of 50,000 men, an air force of 2,000 and a 
navy of 1,500. There is also a People's Militia of at least 
75,000 men. Ethiopia receives arms from the U.S.S.R. and 
there are a number of Cuban military advisers in the 
country. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is mainly agricultural and pastoral with 
agricultural products constituting almost all the country’s 
exports, most of which are accounted for by coffee. Other 
important exports are hides, skins, pulses and oilseeds. 
Fishing and forestry are still small-scale activities. More 
than 40 per cent of cash crops are produced on the 118 
government-controlled commercial farms and estates. .\ 
radical land reform programme to stimulate agricultural 
development by breaking down the feudal system of 
tenure was initiated in 1975 after all land had been 
nationalized, with the result that many farms are now 
run on a communal basis, with over 25,000 peasant asso- 
ciations covering much of the country. Nevertheless. 45 
per Cent of production is at subsistence level. Soil erosion. 
<hic to poor agricultural techniques, deforestation and over- 
grazing. is an increasing problem. 

Industry' contributes less than 6 per cent to the G D.P. 
of I'.tlriopia and is mainly confined to food proce.ssing and 
the manufacture of te.xtdes and goods for local consump- 
tion. Half of Ethiopia’s industry is in Entrea. Ivthioina 
has almost no minerals In 1975 banks, insurance com- 
panies and many large industrial concerns were national- 
ized. the latter to be administered by 10 state corporations 
under the Ministry of National Resources Development. 


Introductory Suroey 

and in 1976 a private enterprise decree regulated the lunc- 
tioning of the private sector. 

Economic development is hampered bt? lack of adequate 
transport and communications, trained manpower and 
financial investment, and by the dislocations caused by 
political change. However, if the land reform programme 
is successful, Ethiopia rvill come closer to full exploitation 
of its great agricultural potential. 

Severe food shortages persisted throughout 1977 after 
the failure of the 1976 autumn rains. In addition to wide- 
spread crop shortfalls, rural disruption led to U.S. $40 
million worth of crops being left to rot in the fields. Import 
controls imposed in 1976 continued and petrol rationing 
was introduced in August 1977. Heav’^j- e.xpenditure on 
defence and security created further deficit budgeting in 
1976/77. Overseas economic aid included a U.S. $20 million 
loan for industrial plant from the German Democratic 
Republic in November 1977 and famine aid totalling 
U.S. $2 million in December 1977. Ethiopia is rated by the 
UN as one of the world’s 10 poorest countries. 

Transport and Communications 

There is a railway from Addis Ababa to the port of 
Djibouti, in the neighbouring Republic of Djibouti, and a 
narrow-gauge track from Slassawa to Akordat near tlie 
Sudan border. There are 9,048 km. of all-weather roads 
out of a total system of 23,520 km. of roads. The highway 
system is under rapid expansion, mainly financed by 
foreign loans. A highway links Addis Ababa with Nairobi, 
in Kenya. Bus services link provincial centres to the capital. 
There are 33 airfields. The port of .A.ssab can handle up to 
a million tons of goods per year. Communications, par- 
ticularlv between Addis .\baba and the Red Sea, have 
been severely disrupted by the guerrilla campaign in 
Eritrea and the war in the Ogaden. 

Social Welfare 

The scope of modem health services has been greatly 
extended since 1960, but they still reach only a small part 
of the population. In 1972 Ethiopia had only 350 physicians 
(one for every 73,000 inhabitants) and 85 hospitals with a 
total of 8,415 beds. With foreign assistance, health centres 
and clinics are steadily expanding into the rural areas, but 
in the recent famine Ethiopian health services were totally 
inadequate. In May 1977 the Fclcge Heiwot hospital on the 
shores of Lake Tana was completed with assi.stancc from 
the Federal Republic of Germany. In January 1977 free 
medical care for the needy was introduced. 

Education 

Education in Ethiopia is free. However, only about 1 1 
per cent of eligible children attend schools, of which there 
are few in rural areas and still fewer outside the Amharic 
areas. Thus little progress has been made in reducing the 
illiteracy rate of about 95 per cent, and the sl'.ortage of 
educated personnel is a serious brake on economic develop- 
ment. The iiniversUje.s at .tddis .Vbaba and .tsmara have 
frequently been clo>cd since 1974 and many students have 
been killed Most primary and secondary schools have 
hardly functioned since 1972 and were nationalized in 
J975. Since September 197O they liave been coiUrolIeii by 
local pea.sant a.s.sociations and urban dweller-'’ a'-'-ociation'. 
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ETHIOPIA 


Tourism 

The chief tourist attractions, are big game hunting, the 
early Christian monuments and churches and the ancient 
capitals of Gondar and Axum. The 1970 total of 53.187 
visitors rose to an estimated 80,000 in 1972. Tourism has 
been adversely affected by political uncertainty since 1 97-4 • 
Visas are required by all visitors. 

Sport 

Football, atliletics, cycling, basketball, swimming, 
boxing, horse-riding and tennis are all popular sports. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 1st (May Day). September 12th (New Year’s 
Day), September 4th (Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), 
September 13th (Popular Revolution Commemoration 
Day), September 28th (Feast of the True Cross),* Novem- 
ber nth (Id ul Adha/Arafat). 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

1979 : January 7th (Christmas),* January 19th 
(Epiphany),* February loth (Mouloud, Birth of the 
Prophet), March 3rd (Battle of Adowa), April 6th (Victor)- 
Day). April i3th-i6th (Easter). 

* Coptic calendar. 

(Note: Ethiopia uses its own solar calendar; the Ethiopian 
year 1970 began on September nth, 1977). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is ofiScially in use. There are many 
local weights and measures. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cents = i birr. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£1 sterling=3.8i96 birr; 

U.S. $1 = 2.0855 birr. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Estimated Population (mid-year) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1,221,900 sq. km.* 

25,248,000 

25,890,000 

26,554,000 

27,239,000 

27,946,000 

28,678,000 


* 471,778 square miles. 


PROVINCES 
(1974 estimates) 



Area 
( sq. km.) 

Population 

Density 

(per 

sq. km.) 

Capital 

(with population) 

Arussi .... 
Bale .... 

Begemder 

Eritrea . . 

Gemu Goffa . . 

Gojam .... 
Hararge .... 
lUubabor . . .- 
Kefa (Kalia) . , . 

Shoa .... 

Sidamo .... 
Tigre .... 

Wollega .... 
Wollo .... 

23.500 

124.600 

74.200 

117.600 

39.500 

61.600 
259,700 

47.400 

54.600 

85.400 
117,300 

65,900 

71.200 

79.400 

892.700 
739,600 

1.418.700 

2.070.100 

730.700 

1.829.600 
3,510,000 

719,400 

1.768.700 

5.712.100 

2.595.600 

1.916.600 
1,326,800 
2,570,200 

38.0 

5-9 

19. 1 

17.6 

18.5 

29.7 
13-5 

15-2 

32.4 

66.9 

22 . 1 

29. 1 

18.6 
32.4 

Assela (22,100) 

Goba (15,650) 

Gondar (43,040) . 

Asmara (285,860) 

Arba Minch (8,790) 

Debre Markos (33,730) 
Harar (53,560) 

Mattu (7,820) 

Jimma (52,420) 

Addis Abalia (1,046,260) • 

Awassa (19,550) 

Mekele (34,290) 

Lekemt (21,260) 

Dessie (54,910) 

, . Total 

1,221,900 

27,800,800 

22.8 



PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(1974 population) 

Addis Ababa (capital) 1,046,260 Harar 

Asmara . , , . . 285,860 Jimma 

Dire Dawa . . 72,860 Nazret 

Dessie . • • ■ 54 > 9 to Gondar 


53.560 

52,420 

50.550 

43,040 


Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 50.0 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 49.4 per r.ooo in igTo-TS' death rate 27.7 per 1,000 
in 1965-70, 25.8 per 1,000 in 1970-75 (UN estimates). 
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LABOUR FORCE 

(ILO estimates, 'ooo persons at raid-year) 


Statistical Survey 



i960 

1970 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, etc. 

4.959 

2,814 

7.773 

5.866 

3.240 

9.106 

Industry 

256 

141 

397 

394 

233 

627 

Services 

484 

172 

656 

782 

307 

1,090 

Total . 

5.700 

3.127 

8,826 

7.042 

3.781 

10,823 


Source: ILO, Labour Force Estimates and Projections, 1050-2000. 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE, 1975 
(’000 hectares) 


Arable land . ..... 

13,000 

Land under permanent crops 

730 

Permanent meadows and pastures . 

64,800* 

Forests and woodland .... 

S,86o 

Other land ...... 

22,710 

Inland water ..... 

12,090 

Total ..... 

122,190 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 



Area Harvested 
(' 000 hectares) 

I 

(’00 

Production 

0 metric tons) 

Yield 

(loo kg. per hectare) 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat 

702 

895 

723 

576 

734 

694 

8.2 

8.2 

9.6 

Barley 

1,199 

970 

991* 

900 

902 

800* 

7 • 5 

9-3 

8. I* 

Maize .... 

804 

817 

820* 

877 

1,470 

1,200* 

10.9 

iS.o 

14.6* 

Oats .... 

10* 

10* 

10* 

5* 

5 * 

5 * 

5 - 0 * 

5 - 0 * 

5 - 0 * 

Millet (Dagusa) . 

305* 

1S4 

336 

140* 

168 

329 

4.6* 

9.1 

9.8 

Sorghum 

1,100* 

748 

770 

800* 

65S 

S63 

7 - 3 * 

8.8 

II .2 

Other cereals 

1,687 

1,548 

1,841 

1,179 

1,084 

1,270 

7-0 

7.0 

0.9 

Sugar cane . 

7 

6 

7 

1, 1 10 

i,oSi 

1,249 

1,685 .6 

1,680 . 7 

1,784.4 

Potatoes 

32^ 

32* 

33* 

170* 

170* 

170* 

53 - 1 * 

53 - 1* 

53 - 4 * 

Other roots and tubers . 

266* 

267* 

270* 

765* 

770* 

787* 

28.8* 

28.8* 

29.1* 

Dry beans . 

74 

47 

40* 

51 

35 

30* 

6.9 

7.6 

7 - 5 * 

Dry peas 

131 

140 

140* 

63 

52 

52* 

4.8 

3-7 

3 - 7 * 

Dry Ijroad beans . 

339 

274 

250* 

295 

304 

200* 

8-7 

I I . I 

8.0* 

Chick-peas . 

177 

187 

210 

140 

14S 

109 

7-9 

7-9 

5-2 

Lentils 

II6 

142 

72 

50 

61 

55 

4-3 

4-3 

7.6 

Other pulses 

90 

90 

92 

50 

56 

86 

5-6 

6.2 

9-3 

Groundnuts (in shell) 

44 * 

45 * 

46* 

26* 

27* 

28* 

5 - 9 * 

6.0* 

6.1* 

Castor beans 

22* 

22* 

22* 

13 

' 4 * 

' 4 * 

5 - 9 * 

0 . 4 * 

6.4* 

Rapesecd 

50* 

50* 

50* 

20* 

20* 

20* 

4 .0* 

4.0* 

4.0* 

Linseed 

130* 

100* 

100* 

75 

50 

50* 

5 . 8 ' 

5 - 0 * 

5 - 0 * 

Sesame seed 

165* 

160* 

160* 

105 

70 

70* 

6 . 4 * 

4.4* 

4,4* 

Cottonseed 




30 

37 

40* 

3 - 0 * 

3 - 4 * 

3-6 * 

Cotton (lintl 

> 100* 

I 10* 


15 

1 8 

20* 

1 - 5 * 

'■ 7 * 

1.8* 

Sahlowor seed 

64* 

(> 4 * 

64’ 

'I - % 

-a 

25* 

25* 

3 - 9 * 

3.9* 

3 - 9 * 

toffee (fjrccn) 

450 

450 

450 

158 

'74 

170 

3-5 

3-9 

3-8 

\ egetables and melons . 

!i a 

11 a 

n a. 

2.SS* 

203* 

200* 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

H.1 lianas 

n a 

n a 

n a 

63 * 

65' 

67* 

n.a 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Other fruit (e.\cl melons) 

n a 

n a 

n a 

1 lO’ 

no* 

'23* 

n.a. 

n a 

n.a. 

fibre crops (e,\cl cotton) 

n.a 

n a 

11 a 

15* 

15* 

1 

' 5 * 

n a. 

n a 

n.a. 


* FAO estimate. 

Soutcc: I'AO. Pio'.!uc!:on ^'eaibool. 
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Siatistical Sumy 

LIVESTOCK LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 

(’ooo head, year ending September) ( ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle 

26,926 

25,879 

25,963 

Sheep 

23.459 

23,078 

23,065 

Goats 

17,646 

13.232 

17,064 

Asses 

3.850 

3.840 

3,860 

Horses 

1.470 

1.500 

1.510* 

Mules 

1.415 

1,410 

1,420 

Camels . 

970 

950 

960 

Pigs 

17 

16 

17 

Poultry . 

50,000 

50,500 

51.300 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal 

220 

196 

204 

Mutton and lamb 

65 

72 

76 

Goat's meat . 

52 

52 

55 

Horse meat 

410 

392 

409 

Pig meat 

I 

I 

I 

Poultry meat . 

55 

55 

56 

Edible offals* . 

90 

84 

84 

Cows’ milk* . 

495 

521 

531 

Goats’ milk* . 

90 

93 

93 

Sheep's milk* 

5 

5 

5 

Butter* . 

8.5 

9-5 

g .6 

Hen eggs 

68.4 

69.1 

70.2 

Cattle hides* . 

45-4 

40. I 

39-8 

Sheep skins* . 

13-1 

13-7 

13-7 

Goat skins* 

12.5 

II .6 

1 1 .6 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook and Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Economics and Statistics. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
(FAO estimates, ’ooo cubic metres) 



Coniferous 

Broadleaved 

Total 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Sawlogs, etc. 

115 

134 

140 

47 

52 

55 

162 

186 

195 

Other industrial wood . 

5 

10 

10 

970 

990 

1,015 

975 

1,000 

1,025 

Fuel wood . 

2,250 

2.500 

2.750 

19,750 

20,000 

20,250 

22,000 

22,500 

23,000 

Total 

2,370 

2,644 

2,900 

20,767 

21,042 

21.320 

23.137 

23,686 

24,220 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 
('ooo cubic metres, including boxboards) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970* 

1971* 

1972* 

Coniferous sawnwood . 

39 

40 

40 

60 

71 

75 

Broadleaved sawnwood 

19 

19 

20 

20 

25 

25 

Total 

58 

59 

60 

80 

96 

100 


* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 
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Statistical Survey 


FISHING 

(’ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1967 

1968* 

1969* 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Inland waters 

0-5* 

0-5 

0.5 

0.9 

0.3 

1 .0 

Indian Ocean 

10.3 

ii-5 

14-5 

16.3 

18.8 

25-8 

Total Catch 

10.8 

13.0 

15.0 

17.2 

I 9 -I 

26.8 


* FAO estimates. 

Source : FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics . 


Gold (kg.) 


1972 . 

675. 

1973 • 

791 

1974 • 

490 


MINING 


Salt (metric tons) 


1969/70 . 

218,150 

1970/71 . . . 

210,118 

1971/72 . 

207,150 

1972/73 . 

102,550 


INDUSTRY 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


(Twelve months ending September loth) 


’ 


1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

Tinned Meat . . . , . 

metric tons 

6,428 

7,512 

7,480 

Vegetable Oils (edible) 

<» $f 

9,328 

9,850 

11,202 

Wheat Flour ..... 

$t tf 

45.272 

53,066 

59,116 

Macaroni ...... 

f» »» 

5.153 

5.128 

4,873 

Refined Sugar ..... 

f t » 

108,672 

113,989 

131,824 

Liqueurs ...... 

hectolitres 

27,822 

26,746 

25,528 

Wine ...... 

tt 

55,454 

52,426 

53.522 

Beer ...... 


321,091 

310,825 

326,857 

Lemonade ..... 

#» 

205,944 

189,844 

209,146 

Mineral Waters ..... 


122,183 

117.893 

142,245 

Cigarettes ...... 

million 

1,007.5 

I.OI 2 . I 

1,660.0 

Cotton Yarn ..... 

metric tons 

9.630 

10,294 

1 1,656 

Woven Cotton Fabrics 

'000 sq. metres 

78,967 

80,263 

82,483 

Woollen Blankets .... 

number 

127,491 

236,891 

205,045 

Woollen Carpets .... 

sq. metres 

4,681 

12,674 

3,219 

Nylon Fabrics ..... 

'000 sq. metres 

4,823 

3,406 

3,068 

Leather Footwear .... 

pairs 

737,019 

818,281 

959,794 

Canvas and Rubber Footwear 


933,238 

1.316,715 

1,253,936 

Plastic Footwear .... 

'000 pairs 

1,273.3 

1,0^1 

1,2970 

Plywood ...... 

cubic metres 

3,732 

.1.605 

3.799 

Particle Board ..... 

,, , 

2.570 

1,991 

3.376 

Soap ...... 

metric tons 

6,035 

9..140 

1 1.706 

Ethyl Alcohol ..... 

hectolitres 

9,815 

9. "36 

10,541 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas 

metric tons 

3,385 

3.223 

3.637 

Motor Spirit (Petrol) .... 


77,574 

73.783 

75.300 

Jet Fuels ...... 

** •» 

37,000 

n.a. 

31.099 

Distillate Fuel Oils .... 
Residual Fuel Oils .... 

*» »t 

» V • » 

273,000 

236,793 

250,180 

Petroleum Bitumen (Asphalt) 


21.000 

n.a. 

21,829 

Clay Building Bricks .... 

'000 

30,800 

35.715 

27.037 

Quicklime ...... 

metric tons 

38,326 

36,250 

38,494 

Cement ...... 

»• »» 

182,716 

179.231 

203.318 

Nails ...... 

f* •• 

4.3S3 

3.448 

2,833 

Electric Energy ..... 

'000 kWTi. 

416,195 

430.893 

464,239 


Sntdccs: Central Statistical Office, .\iimial Industrial Survey. I'nited Nations. StaltsUcct! Ycnit.onh. 
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FINANCE 

loo cents = I birr. 

Coins; i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents. 

Notes: i. 5, ro, 20, 50, too and 500 birr. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling=3.8i96 birr; U.S. Si = 2.0855 birr. 

100 birr=;£26.i8=U.S. $47.95. 

Note: The birr was introduced in October 1976, replacing (at par) the Ethiopian dollar (E$). Between January 1964 and 
August 1971 the par value of the Ethiopian dollar was 40 U.S. cents (U.S. $i=E$2.5o). From December 1971 to February 
1973 the central exchange rate was U.S. $i=E$2.3026 and the market rate U.S. $i = E$2.3ig9. In February 1973 the cen- 
tral rate became U.S. $i =£$2.0724 and the market rate U.S. $i =£$2.0855. In terms of sterling, the central exchange rate 
between November 1967 and June 1972 was ;^i=E$6.oo. 

BUDGET 

(Estimate in E$ for the fiscal year ending July 7th, 1976) 


Revenue 


Direct taxes ..... 

182,200.000 

Domestic indirect taxes . 

190,920,000 

Taxes on foreign trade 

252,200,000 

Charges and fees .... 

20,630,000 

Sales of goods and services 

26,349,000 

Property and investment . 

163,710,000 

Miscellaneous ..... 

3,200,000 

Pension contributions 

14,000,000 

External assistance .... 

100,464,000 

Capital receipts . . 

221,226,200 

Totae 

1,174,899,200 


Source: Budget Proclamation, 


Expenditure* 


Organs of state .... 

13,212,667 

Judiciary ..... 

12,338,445 

Defence ...... 

174,418,607 

Public order and security 

126,666,517 

Administrative services . 

50,682,429 

Public buildings and administration . 

4,272,000 

Agriculture and land reform 

156,777.313 

Mining, industry, commerce and 
tourism ..... 

57,522,717 

Public works and housing 

2,212,400 

Transport and communications 

236,391,012 

Financial institutions 

715,000 

Education and culture 

231,223,029 

Public health ..... 

' 71,880,320 

Social welfare ..... 

28,351,192 

Unallocated expenditure . 

119,302,926 

External technical aid 

45,000,000 

Total .... 



•Figures represent a consolidation of current and capital 
accounts. 


Negarit Gazeta No. 40 , Addis Ababa. 


NATIONAL BANK RESERVES 
(U.S. $ million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold . . ■ • 

II .8 

11 .2 

II .2 

Reserve position m lAlh 

8.4 

8.0 

7-9 

Foreign exchange. 

255-2 

268.7 

286.8 

Total 

275-4 

287.9 

305-9 


Sottree: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


MONEY SUPPLY 
(million birr at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks. 
Demand deposits at com- 

532.9- 

6S9.0 

574-6 

mercial banks . 

161.5 

194.0 

235-0 

Total Money 

694.4 

. 883.0 ' 

809.6 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


(E$ million at current prices, year ending September loth) 



1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

Agriculture and Livestock .... 

2,300.4 

2.175-1 

2,230.6 

Hunting ....... 

1-3 

1-3 

1-3 

Forestry and Logging ..... 

99-5 

106.0 

109.3 

Fishing ....... 

3-6 

3-6 

3-6 

Mining and Quarrying ..... 
Manufacturing* ...... 

10.4 

10.2 

10 . I 

419.7 

439-9 

464.0 

Electricity and Water Supply 

32.2 

35-7 

39-7 

Construction ...... 

• 209.2 

220.8 

234-5 

Wholesale and Retail Trade .... 

377-6 

391 -I 

441.6 

Transport, Storage and Communications 

222.3 

243-9 

255-9 

Owner-occupied Dwellings .... 

162.3 

I7I .0 

180.3 

Finance, Insurance, Property Services . 

68.0 

73-4 

76.3 

Educational Services ..... 

88.0 

100.3 

109.2 

Medical and Health Services . . ■ . 

31-3 

33-1 

35-2 

Domestic Service by. Households . 

60.7 

61.8 

62.9 

Other Private Servicesf .... 

98 . 0 

107.8 

118.6 

Public Administration and Defence 

224.4 

241 .6 

269.6 

Gross Domestic Product (G.D.P.) at 
Factor Cost ..... 

4,408 .9 

4,416 .6 

4 ; 642.7 

Indirect Taxes, less Subsidies 

301-5 

327-1 

376.0 

G.D.P. in Purchasers' Values 

4,710.4 

4 . 743-7 

5,018.7 

Net Income from Abroad .... 

— 19-4 

— 29. I 

- 47-0 

Gross National Product at Market 
Prices ...... 

4,691 .0 

4,714.6 

4.971-7 


*, Including handicrafts and small-scale industry. 

■f Including business services, restaurants and hotels. 

Source: Central Statistical Office, Ethiopia Statistical Abstract. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(U.S. S million) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. 


126.4 

165.6 

239.0 

266.7 

237.6 

278.2 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. 

mSSk 

—158.9 

-157-8 

-178.8 

-249.7 

— 281 .2 

-342.2 

Trade Balance .... 

—22.0 

-32.5 

7.8 

60.2 

17.0 

-43-6 

— 64.0 

Exports of services 

63-9 

69.3 

82.5 

109.9 

125-9 

113-0 

II5.0 

Imports of services .... 

-82.1 

—91 . 2 

-99.8 

—120.3 

-139-4 

-155-7 

—146.9 

Balance on Goods and Services 

—40.2 

-54-4 

-9-5 

49.8 

3*5 

-86.3 

—95.9 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 

— 2.6 

-1.8 

2.8 

11-3 

18.2 

14.4 

’ 21.7 

Government unrequited transfers (net) 

10.6 

10.9 

14.8 

14.2 

33-7 

25.4 

41. 1 

Current Balance 

—32.2 

-45-2 

8.1 

75-3 

55-4 

— 46.4 

— 33*0 

Long-term capital (net) . 

16.5 

36.3 

32.1 

53-4 

50.9 

69-7 

67.2 

Short-term capital (net) . 

14.8 

5-1 

-3-4 

“12. 4 

-8.8 

— 5-1 

— II .5 

Net errors and omissions . 

—2.2 

—2,1 

-5.8 

— 10.7 

-7.8 

— 13.0 

-9.6 

Total (net monetary movements) . 

-3-1 

-5-9 

31-2 

105.6 

89.7 

5.2 

13.0 

Monetization of gold 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

O.I 


0.2 

Changes in Reserves 

-2.5 

-5-5 

31.6 

105.9 

89.8 

5-2 

13-3 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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external trade 

(million birr) 


Statistical Sumy 



19.70 

1971 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. . 
Exports f.o.b.* 

429.1 

305-8 

469 -5 
314-1 

435-6 

384.2 

jm 

590.2 

565-2 

656.1 

497-9 

736.5 

580.6 


• Including re-exports. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


(E$’ooo) 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974* 

Food and Live Animals .... 

19,720.2 

■ 24,255 

22,259 

Cereals and Cereal Preparations . 

4,360.1 

6,710 

7.190 

Textile Fibres and Waste .... 

10,605 .2 

12,498 

11,642 

Mineral Fuels. Lubricants, etc. 

36,129.7 

41.944 

80,734 

Crude Petroleum ..... 

15.245-9 

19.655 

54.789 

Petroleum Products ..... 

20,450.8 

22,279 

42,705 

Chemicals ....... 

50,887.6 

65,766 

90,976 

Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Products 

11,613.8 

14.501 

16,502 

Rubber Manufactures ..... 

19,180.2 

19,192 

17,502 

Tyres and Tubes ..... 

17,417.4 

13.390 

10,469 

Textile Yarn and Thread .... 

10,758-3 

10.585 

11,729 

Textile Fabrics, etc. ..... 

14,698.7 

20,279 

26,830 

Iron and Steel ...... 

17,612 .9 

24.907 

31.719 

Machinery (non-electric) .... 

71,224.3 

55.230 

68,702 

Agricultural Machinery and Implements 

12,465.4 

8,310 

13,979 ■ 

Textile and Leather Machinery . 

19,198.8 

18,148 

13.945 

Electrical Machinery, Appliances, etc. . 

34.526.8 

25,062 

25.756 

Telecommunications Apparatus . 

16,974.9 

8.570 

9,922 

Transport Equipment ..... 

67,701 .4 

67.345 

72,506 

Road Motor Vehicles and Parts . 

58,222.4 

53.012 

59.240 

Aircraft 

3.514-6 

4,280 

3.860 

Clothing ....... 

7.432-3 

7,668 

9,628 

Total (inch others) 

435,602.8 

448,200 

586,026 


* Provisional figures. Revised total is E$590.2 million. 


Exports, excluding Re-exports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Food and Live Animals 

Meat and Meat Preparations 

Fruit and Vegetables 

Coffee (green or roasted) . 

Hides and Skins (undressed) . 
Oilseeds, Oil Nuts and Oil Kernels 
Sesame Seed .... 


259,712.6 

15,115-4 

35,233-7 

182.535-3 

47.590.5 
51,704.3 

40.183.6 

325,429 

17.535 

83,936 

189,771 

68,569 

60,416 

42,689 

317,806 

14.636 

113,712 

151,864 

47,084 

95,861 

83,627 

Total (inch others) 

■ 

380,144.0 

493,615 

547,311 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(E$’ooo) 


Imports 

1972 

, 1973 

1974* 

China, People’s Rep. 

7,120 

8,789 

11,717 

Czechoslovakia 

11,781 

8.748 

6,594 

France . 

16.452 

19,853 

23,099 

Germany, Fed. Rep. 

46,539 

52,074 

68,862 

India 

6,485 

5,427 

6,352 

Iran 

25,687 

30,027 

49,672 

Israel 

8,055 

9,472 

9,741 

Italy 

71,303 

66.595 

88,000 

Japan . 

66,176 

60,394 

73.495 

Netherlands . 

10,555 

11,094 

12.527 

Sweden 

7,698 

7.623 

11,128 

Switzerland 

7,662 

8,907 

14.714 

United Kingdom 

41,171 

41,927 

44.307 

U.S.A. . 

39,934 

38,147 

29,169 

Total (inch others) 

435,603 

448,200 

586,026 


* Provisional. 


Exports 

1972* 

1973 * 

i 974 t 

China, People’s Rep. 

11,732 

15,109 

4,427 

France . 

French Terr, of the 

11,581 

16,647 

17.47S 

Afars and the Issas 

22,560 

36,573 

37.955 

Germany, Fed. Rep. 

28,246 

43.396 

62,272 

Israel 

8,605 

9.484 

7,958 

Italy 

31,903 

38,610 

36,906 

Japan 

26,799 

22 . 6 qO 

50,618 

Netherlands . 

8,949 

20.030 

24,128 

Saudi Arabia . 

22,454 

31.159 

49.404 

Sri Lanka 

7.507 

4,292 

2,527 

U.S.S.R. 

7.003 

6,373 

4,826 

United Kingdom 

10,756 

14,821 

17.230 

U.S.A. . 

136,119 

149,568 

105.324 

Total (inch others) 

376.955 

496,865 

547,311 


t Excluding re-exports. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS* 



1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

Addis Ababa — Djibouti: 
Passenger-km. (’000) 

Freight (’000 net ton-km.) 

75.500 

79,000 

95,000 

212,600 

223,000 

243,006 


• Excluding Eritrea but including trafiic on the portion of the Djibouti- 
Addis Ababa lino which runs through the Republic of Djibouti. 


ROADS 


(Number of vehicles in use) 



1971* 

— 

1973/74 

Passenger Cars 

52,300 

41,000 

36,347 

Commercial Vehicles 

13,200 

12.700 

13.381 


• Estimated. 


SHIPPING 

International Sea-borne Traffic 



1973 

1974 

197.4 

Vessels entered (’000 net reg. tons)' 
Goods loaded (’000 metric tons) 

3.246 

2.802 

2.740 

7-'^3 

68 1 

.444 

Goods unlo.adcd ('000 metric tons) . 

1.004 

1,0 1 4 



• Inchiilim; vcssi-ls in Iwll-tsi, 
Souiri': V^, Sliitss!:ral 'V. 
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CIVIL AVIATION 
(’ooo) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

Kilometres flown 

13.521 

14,499 

12,814 

Passenger-km. .' 

428,288 

504,965 

452,480 

Cargo ton-km. .... 

14.936 

18,299 

17,048 

Mail ton-km. .... 

1.047 

950 

691 


Tourist arrivals: (1969) 46.521 (incl. 10.272 from the U.S.A.): (1970) 53,187 
(incl. 11,289 from the U.S.A.); {1972 est.) 63,900; (1973 est.) 73,700. 


EDUCATION 

(1972/73) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Students 


Total 

Primary 

Junior 

Secondary 

Senior 

Secondary 

Specialist 

Higher 

Government . 

Mission . 

Private . 

Church . 

1,799 

385 

753 

104 

17.545 

1.954 

3.514 

476 

713.655 

36,522 

169,164 

21,902 

556,954 

29,012 

156,236 

20,484 

76,160 

5,177 

7.965 

1,057 

66,326 

1,449 

2,694 

313 

6,981 

884 

1,498 

48 

7,234 

771 

Total . 

3.041 

23,489 

941.243 

762,686 

1 

90,359 

70,782 

9,411 

8,005 


Source: Central Statistical Office, Addis Ababa. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The 1931 constitution was abolished by military decree 
in September 1974. Plans announced in 1976 provided for 
the promulgation of a new constitution at a future un- 
specified date. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

(December 1977) 


Head of State, Chairman of the Provisional Military 
Administrative Council and Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers: Lt.-Col. Mengistu Haile Mariam. 
Vice-Chairman of the Council of Ministers: Haile Yimenu. 
Minister of Agricultural Reform : Ato Zegaye Assefaw. 
Minister of Transport and Communications: Ato Yusuf 
Ahmed. 

Minister of Culture, Sports and Youth: Haile Wolde 
Mikael. 

Minister of Education: Terefe Wolde Tsadiq. 

Minister of Finance: Teferra Wolde Semayet. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Dr. Feleke Gedle Giorgis. 
Minister of Agriculture: Dr. Asrat Feleke. 

Minister of the Interior: Col. Legesse Wolde-Mariam. 
Minister of Justice: Ato Amanuel Amde-Mikael. 

Minister of Mines and Energy: Izzadin Ali. 


Minister of Labour and Social Affairs: Tadele Mengesha. 

Minister of Defence: Ato Ayalew Mandefro. 

Minister of the Planning Commission: Ato Paulos 
Abraham. 

Minister of Public Health: Dr. Teferra WondA. 

Minister of Public Works and Housing: Ato Daniel 
Tadesse. 

Minister of Commerce, Industry and Tourism: Ashagr£ 
Yigletu. 

Minister of Planning and Development: Berhanu Wak- 

WEYA. 

Minister of National Resources Development: Mebrahte 
Mengistu. 

Minister of Information: Tesf a ye Tadesse Gebre Hiwot. 
Minister without Portfolio: Fitawrari Demsie Teferra. 


PARLIAMENT 

(Suspended by military decree in September 1974.) 
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ETHIOPIA PoHiical Parties, Diplomatic Representation 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Political parties were banned by the military govern- 
ment in 1974 although in 1976 it announced plans to 
allow the formation of political parties in the near future. 
A Provisional Office for Mass Organization Affairs 
(POMOA) has been established to politicize the, people 
and help them form a revolutionary party. 

In 1977 Sedede replaced Me’ei Sone as the most im- 
portant party receiving government support. These 
include; 

Eech'At {Revohitionary Movement for the Oppressed). 

Malerid (Marxist- Leninist Organizatio 7 i). 

Sedede (Revolutionary P/awje) : , Addis Ababa; f. 1977; 
pro-government Marxist-Peninist party with a follow- 
ing in the Ethiopian army; Chair. Lt.-Col. Mengistu 
Haile MARiAit. 

Woz Ader (Labour League). 

Clandestine opposition parties include the following; 

Ethiopian Democratic Union (EDU): f. 1975; anti-Marxist 
and includes some former supporters of Haile Selassie; 
maintains irregular forces in Begemder, Gojam and 
Wollega provinces; . Leader Gen. Iyassu Mengesha; 
Sec. -Gen. Tesfai Woldemichael. 

Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary Parly (EPRP): Addis 
Ababa; f. 1972; Marxist; seeks a return to civilian 
government; a military wing, the Ethiopian People's 
Revolutionary Army, operates in some urban areas, 
including Addis Ababa; pubis. Democracia, Labader 
(the Proletariat). 

Me'ei Sone (AESM) (All-Ethiopia Socialist Movement): 
Addis Ababa; Marxist; supported the Derg until 
August 1977; Leader Haile Fida (under arrest). 


SEPARATIST GROUPS 

The following separatist groups are in armed conflict 

with the Ethiopian Government; 

Afar Liberation Front (ALF): operates in Harar and Wollo 
provinces; Leader Ali Mirah. 

Eritrean Liberation Front (ELF): P.O.B. 7091, Beirut, 
Lebanon (Foreign Information Centre); f. 1958; 
largely Moslem support; maintains Eritrean Libera- 
tion Army of 10-20,000 men and women; Chair. 
Ahmed Muhammad Nasser; publ. The Eritrean 
Struggle (Tigrinya/Arabic). 

Eritrean Liberation Front— Popular Liberation Forces 
(ELF — PLF): a breakaway from the EPLF; Sec. -Gen. 
Osman Saleh Sabbe. 

Eritrean People’s Liberation Front (EPLF): f. 1970 as a 
breakaway from the ELF; Marxist; Christian and 
Muslim support; maintains Eritrean People’s Libera- 
tion Army (EPLA) of 10-20,000 men and women; Sec.- 
Gen. Ramadan Mohammed Nur. 

Oromo Liberation Front (OLF): operates among the 
Oromo (or Galla) people in Shoa province. 

Somali Abo Liberation Front: operates in Bale province. 

Somali Fatherland Liberation Front: Mogadishu, Somalia; 
f. 1977 to succeed the Western Somali Liberation 
Front (f. 1975); aims to unite the Ogaden region with 
Somalia; maintains guerrilla forces of c. 3,000 men 
supported by regular Somali forces; Sec.-Gen. Ab- 
DULLAHi Hassan MAHM0UD;,publ. Danab (Lightning). 

Tigre People’s Liberation Front (TPLF): Marxist; operates 
in Tigre province. 

In October 1977 it was announced that the three 

Eritrean movements had decided to form a common 

military and political front. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO ETHIOPIA 
(In Addis Ababa unless otherwise stated) 


Australia: Nairobi, Kenya. 

Austria: P.O.B. 137: Atnbassador: Dr. Egon Libsch (also 
accred. to Madagascar). 

Belgium: P.O.B. 1239; Ambassador: Jacques Dhont. 

Bulgaria: P.O.B. 987; Ambassador: Angel Zankov. 

Burundi: P.O.B. 3641; Ambassador: Dr. Joseph 
Nindorera. 

Cameroon: P.O.B. 1026: Ambassador: El Hadj Mah- 
moud ou Ham AN Deko (also accred. to Kenya, Tan- 
zania, Uganda and Zambia). 

Canada: P.O.B. 1130; Ambassador: Douglas Barcham 
Hicks (also accred. to Madagascar). 

China, People’s Republic: P.O.B. 5643; Ambassador: Yang 
Shou-cheng. 

Colombia: P.O.B. 1102; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Czechoslovakia: P.O.B. 3108; Ambassador: ZvnniK 
HAjek. 

Denmark: Nairobi, Kenya. 

Egypt: P.O.B. iGii; Ambassador: Khairg Ragheb il 
Ayuti'. 

Equatorial Guinea: P.O.B. 246; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Finland: P.O.B. 1017; Ambassador: Veikko Lauri 
Hietankn (also accred. to Kenya). 


France; P.O.B. 1464: Ambassador: Albert Treca. 
Gambia: Jeddah, Saudi .Arabia. 

German Democratic Republic: P.O.B. 5507; Ambassador: 

Dieter Klinkert. 

Germany, Federal Republic: P.O.B. 660; Ambassador: 
(vacant). 

Ghana: P.O.B. 3173: Ambassador: Y. B. Turkson. 
Greece: P.O.B. ri68; Ambassador: Nicolus Philopoulos 
(also accred. to Madagascar). 

Guinea: P.O.B. 1190; Ambassador: (\’acant) (also accred. to 
the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen). 
Hungary: P.O.B. 1213; Ambassador: JdzsEP Varkonyi. 
India: P.O.B. 528; Ambassador: V. V. Paranjpe. 
Indonesia: P.O.B. 1004: Ambassador: H. M. Amin Aze- 

HARIE. 

Iran: P.O.B. 1144: Ambassador: (vacant) (also accred. to 
Malawi). 

Italy: P.O.B. 1105: Ambassador: Luigi Sadetta. 

Ivory Coast: P.O.B. 366S; .‘imbassadcr'.Tt.vi Ignace (.-Iso 
accred. to Kenya and Tanzania). 

Jamaica: P.O.B. 56331 Ambassador: (vacant) (also accred. 

to Ghana, Tanzania. Uganda and Zambia). 

Japan; P.O.B. 1499: Ambassador: Kknji Nakao. 
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Kenya: P.O.B. 3301; Ambassador: F. K. Nganatha. 

Korea, Republic: P.O.B. 2047; Ambassador : Jun Ha Park. 

Liberia: P.O.B. 3116; Ambassador: Charles T. O. King II. 

Libya: Ambassador: Ali Mohamed Immish. 

Malawi: P.O.B. 2316; Ambassador: (vacant) (also accred. 

to Israel and Nigeria). , . 

Malaysia: P.O.B. 3656; Charge d' Affaires: Mahayuddin 
Abdul Rahman. 

Mexico: P.O.B. 2962; Ambassador: Fernando Elias- 
Calles (also accred; to Senegal). 

Morocco:' P.O.B. 337; Ambassador: Abdelaziz Jamai 
(also accred. to Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda). 

Netherlands: P.O.B. 1241: Ambassador: Jonkheer Dr. 

E. 0. Van Suchtelen. • 

Nigeria: P.O.B. 1109; Ambassador: B. Clark. 

Norway: Nairobi, Kenya. 

Pakistan: P.O.B. 5663: Ambassador: Kamaluddin Ahmad. 

Poland: P.O.B. 1123; Ambassador : Stanislaw Karkut. 

Romania: P.O.B. 62; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Rwanda: P.O.B. 5618; Ambassador: Mathieu Ngirum- 

PATSE. 

Saudi Arabia; P.O.B. 1104; Charge d' Affaires: Hossain 
Bafakih. 

Senegal: P.O.B. 2581; Ambassador: Latyr Kamara (also 
accred. to Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda and Zambia). 

Sierra Leone: P.O.B. 5619: Ambassador : Mrs. Shirley Y. 

Gbiyama (also accred. to Zambia). 

Singapore: Cairo, Egypt. 

Spain:‘P.O.B. 2312: Ambassador: Josfi Luis de la Panay 
, Aznar (also accred. to the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Yemen. 

Ethiopia also has diplomatic relations with .\lbania, Algeria, Argentina, Botswana, Brazil, the Central African Empire, 
Chad, the Congo, Iceland, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Mali, Mauritania, Monaco, Mongolia, Panama, Qatar, Swaziland and 
■Viet-Nam, Diplomatic relations with Somalia were broken m September 1977. , . 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion 
Sudan: P.O.B, mo; Ambassador : Mahgoub Makkawi. 

'Sweden: P.O.B. 1029; Ambassador: Lars Hedstrom (also 
accred. to Madagascar and ' the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen). ' : 

Switzerland: P.O.B. 1106: Ambassador: Heinz Langen- 
bacher (also accred. to the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Yemen). 

Tanzania: P.O.B. 1077; Ambassador: G. S. Magombe. 

Thailand: P.O.B. 2764; Ambassador: Bulam Kangvantot 
(also accred. to Kenya). 

Trinidad and Tobago: P.O.B. 330; Ambassador: J. R. P. 
Dumas (also accred. to Ghana, Kenya, Senegal and 
Zambia). . 

Tunisia: P.O.B. 1333: Ambassador: Toufik Smida (also 
accred. to Kenya, Somalia, Tanzania and Uganda). 

Turkey: P.O.B. 1506; Ambassador: Celal Calislar (also 
accred. to Madagascar). 

Uganda: P.O.B. 5644; Ambassador: K. L. Lubega. 
U.S.S.R.: P.O.B. 1500; Ambassador: KnyroiA Pratanov. 
United Kingdom: P.O.B. 858; Ambassador: Derek M. Day. 
U.S.A.: P.O.B. 1014; Charge d’ Affaires : Arthvr Tienken. 
Vatican City: P.O.B. 588; Apostolic Pro-Nuncio: H.E. 

Archbishop Raymond Etteldorf.' 

Venezuela: P.O.B. 5584; Ambassador: (vacant).. 

Yemen Arab Republic; P.O.B. 664; Ambassador: Mohamed 
Ahmed Alshign.- 

Yugoslavia: P.O.B. 1341; Ambassador: Aleksandar 

VOJINOVIC. 

Zaire; P.O.B. 2723; Ambassador: Bagben'i Adeito 
Nzengeya. 

Zambia: P.O.B. 1909; Ambassador: (vacant). 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


In October 1974 new military tribunals were set up to 
try former government officials for corruption. One 
Supreme and several District Tribunals have been estab- 
lished. Judicial tribunals are elected by members of the 
urban dwellers’ associations and peasant associations. 
In April 1977 powers were introduced to detain suspected 
saboteurs for up to six months without trial. There is no 
appeal against the decision of the Supreme Military 
Tribunal. 

The Supreme Court: Addis Ababa. 

President: Afe Negus Teshome Haile Mariam. 

The President sits with two other judges. The Court 
has eight divisions each presided over by a Vice-Afe 
Negus. The Supreme Court has jurisdiction only to 
hear appeals from the High Court. Prior to the military 
take-over in 1974, appeals could go from the Supreme 


Court to the Emperor sitting in Chilot (Court) in accor- 
dance with Ethiopian custom. 

The High Court: Addis Ababa; sits in 12 Divisions each of 
3 Judges: i. Appeals; 2. Criminal; 3. Civil; 4. Land: 
5. Government. 

Taqiai Ghizat High Courts (Provincial 'High Courts)-. 
each Court has a presiding judge and two other 
judges. There are no foreign judges. The - Governor- 
General of a province may sit as the presiding judge, 
criminal and civil. 

Awraja Ghizat Courts (Provincial Courts): composed of 
three judges, criminal and civil. 

Warada Ghizat Courts (Regional Courts): criminal cases 
and limited civil actions. 

Mekotel Vlfarada Courts (Sub-Regional Courts): one judge 
sits alone with very limited jurisdiction, criminal only. 


RELIGION 


MUSLIMS 

Approximately 50 per cent of the population are Muslims, 
CHRISTIANS 

Ethiopian Orthodox Union Church: official Church of the 
State; founded in the fourth , century a.d.- There are 
about 10 million members. 

His Holiness the Patriarch Bishop Abuna Tekle Haimanot 


Roman Catholic Church 

There were 185,438 Roman Catholics in Ethiopia in 

1976- 

Alexandrine-Ethiopian Rite: 

Metropolitan See: Addis Ababa; Archbishop (vacant). 
Archbishop’s House, P.O.B. 1903, Addis- Ababa; Eparchy 
of Adigrat, Adigrat; Eparchy of Asmara, Asmara. 
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Latin Rite: 

Vicar Apostolic of Asmara: Mgr. FRAN901S Abraha, 
P.O.B. 224, Asmara; there are also Vicarates Apostolic at 
Harar and Jimitia. 

Ethiopian Evangelical Church (Mekane Yesus): Pres. H.E. 
Ato Emanuel Abr.a.ham, P.O.B. 2087, Addis Ababa; 
f. 1958; 200,000 mems. 

Seventh Day Adventist Church: Pastor Tebege Guddaye, 
P.O.B. 145, Addis Ababa; 20,000 mems. 

Greek Orthodox Church: Archbishop of Aksum: Most Rev. 
Dr. Methodios Fouyas, P.O.B. 571, Addis Ababa. 

Armenian Orthodox Church: Father Zavien Armounian. 
St. George’s Armenian Church, Addis Ababa. 


Religmi, The Press, Publishers 

Anglican Church (Diocese of Egypt): P.O.B. 109, Queen 
Elizabeth St., Addis Ababa; f. 1926; 175 mems.; publ. 
Roar (fortnightly). 

American Presbyterian Church: P.O.B. 3507, Addis 
Ababa. 

The Lutheran Church is found in both urban and rural 
areas and there are also Hindu and Sikh religious institu- 
tions. The Pentecostal Church and the Sudan Interior 
Mission also do mission work in Ethiopia. 

TRADITIONAL BELIEFS 

It is estimated that between 5 and 15 per cent of the 
population follow animist rites and ceremonies. 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

The following newspapers are published by the .Ministry 
of Information and National Guidance: 

Al-Wahda: P.O.B. 247, Asmara; Arabic; Editor-in-Chief 
Abdul Mejid Emneyo; circ. 1,000. 

Addis Zemen: P.O.B. 30145, Addis Ababa; f. 1974; 
Amharic; Editor-in-Chief Berhanu Zerihun; circ. 

30.000. 

Ethiopian Herald: P.O.B. 30701, Addis Ababa; f. 1941; 
English; Editor-in-Chief Haile-Mariam Goshu; circ. 

8.000. 

Hebret: P.O.B. 247, Asmara; Tigrigna; Editor-in-Chief 
Gorja Tesfa Selassie (acting); circ. 2,000. 

PERIODICALS 

Abyotawit Ethiopia: P.O.B. 2549, Addis Ababa; publ. by 
the People’s Provisional Organizing Office; Amharic; 
fortnightly. 

Addis Fana: P.O.B. 30717, Addis Ababa; private; Am- 
haric; monthly. 

Al-Alem: P.O.B. 30232, Addis Ababa; publ. by the 
Ministry of Information and National Guidance; 
Arabic; weekly; Editor-in-Chief Telsem Mohammed; 
circ. 2,000. 

Berisa: P.O.B. 30232, Addis Ababa; f. 1976; publ. by the 
Ministry of Information and National Guidance; 
Oromogna; weekly; Editor-in-Chief Mahdi Hamid 
Mude; circ. 2,000. 

Birhan Family Magazine: P.O.B. 2248, Addis Ababa; 
monthly; Editor Ato Mexgistu Lemma; circ. 15,000 

Ethiopia: P.O.B. 247, Asmara; publ. by Ministry of 
Information and National Guidance; Amharic; weekly; 
Editor-in-Chief Deneke Berhanu. 

Discovering Ethiopia: P.O.B. 2183, Addis Ababa; publ. by 
the Ministry of Commerce and Tourism; English; 
monthly. 

Kum Neger: P.O.B. 21772, Addis .A.baba; private; Amharic; 
monthly. 

Merha Sport: P.O.B. 3241, Addis Ababa; publ. by the 
Sports Commission; Amharic; fortnightl3L 

Negarit Gazzetta: P.O.B. 1031, Addis Ababa; official 
gazette of laws, orders and notices; Amharic and 
English. 

Police Ena Eremejaw: P.O.B. 40046, Addis Ababa; police 
journal; Amharic; fortnightly; Editor Lt. Getachew 
Mengistie. 


Le Progrfes Socialiste: P.O.B. 3280, Addis Ababa; publ. by 
the Ministry of Information and National Guidance; 
French; weekly; Editor-in-Chief Mesfin Berhane; 
circ. 1,000. 

ii Settimanale Eritereo: P.O.B. 247, Asmara; publ. bj' the 
Ministry' of Information and National Guidance; 
Italian; weekly; Editor-in-Chief Vuericci Gaetano; 
circ. 2,000. 

Tsedey: P.O.B. 30199, .-Vddis Ababa; .'\mharic; monthly; 
Editor Getachew Tekalign. 

Wetaderna Alamaw: P.O.B. 1901, Addis Ababa; publ. by 
the Ministry of Defence; Amharic; fortnightly. 

Yezareitu Ethiopia: P.O.B. 30232, Addis Ababa; publ. by 
the Ministry of Information and National Guidance; 
Amharic; weekly; Editor-in-Chief Maeregu Bezabih; 
circ. 25,000. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Ethiopia News Agency (ENA): P.O.B. 530, Addis Ababa. 

Foreign Bureaux 
(A ddis Ababa) 

Allgemeiner Deutscher Nachrichtendienst (ADN) (German 
Democratic Reptihlic)'. P.O.B. 2387; Chief Werner 
Nolle. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy): 
P.O.B. 3650; Chief Seyoum Ayele. 

Hsinhua (People’s Republic of China) : P.O.B. 2508; Chiefs 
Jui Ying-chieh, Teng Wen-chi. 

Novosti (U.S.S.R.): P.O.B. 239; Chiefs Edward Agaro- 
Nov, Baba Zade. 

Tanjug (Yugoslavia): P.O.B. 5743; Chief Momcilo Sola; a. 

Tass: P.O.B. 998; Chief Yuri Ustimenko. 

PUBLISHERS 

The Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society: P.O.B. 864, 
Asmara; largely evangelical; Dir. Joh.n Coracher. 

Government Printer: P.O.B. 980, Addis Ababa. 

University Press: P.O.B. 1176, Addis Ababa; f. 1968; 
educational works; Man. Dir. Mrs. Innes Marshall. 

Oxford University Press: P.O.B. 1024, Addis Ababa; f. in 
Ethiopia 1965; educational and academic publishing in 
English and Amharic; Man. Ato Tesfaye Daba. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Board of Telecommunications of Ethiopia; P.O.B. 1047, 

. Addis Ababa; Gen. Man. B. Admassie. 

RADIO 

Radio Ethiopia: P.O.B. 1020, Addis Ababa; f. 1941: 
Amharic, English, French, Arabic, Afar, Galigniya, 
Tigrinya, Tigre and Somali; listeners 9.6 million; 
advertising is accepted; I)ir.-Gen. for Radio Negash 
Gebre-Mariam. 

Radio Voice of Revoiutionary Ethiopia: P.O.B. 654, Addis 
Ababa; f. 1961 as Radio Voice of the Gospel, national- 
ized 1977. 

It is estimated that there are 250,000 radio receivers in 
the country. 

TELEVISION 

Ethiopian Television; P.O.B. 1020, Addis Ababa; television 
services were inaugurated in 1964; government-owned; 
advertising is accepted; Dir.-Gen. for TV Azariah 
Kiros. 

There are over 20,000 sets in the Addis Ababa region. 
A microwave link has been established between Addis 
Ababa and Asmara and there are plans for programme 
transmissions from the capital to Dessie and Asmara. 


FINANCE 


(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; Br. = birr; dep. = deposits; 
m. = million) 

On January ist, 1975, all privately owned banks and 
other financial institutions were nationalized. 


BANKING 
Central Bank 

National Bank of Ethiopia: P.O.B. 5550, Addis Ababa; f. 
1964; government and sole issuing bank; total assets 
Br. i,37gm. (Dec. 1976); Gov. Ato Legesse Tickeher; 
publ. Quarterly Bulletin. 


Other Banks 

Addis Bank: P.O.B. 5656, Addis Ababa; f. Jan. 1976 
after merger of Addis Ababa Bank, Banco di Roma and 
Banco di Napoli; 34 brs.; cap', p.u. Br. 20m.; dep. 
Br. 199.7m. (Dec. 1976); Gen. Man. Ato Yusuf Ibra- 
him. 

Agricultural and Industrial Development Bank: P.O.B. 
1900, Addis Ababa; provides development finance for 
industry and agriculture, technical advice and assists 
in project evaluation; cap. p.u. Br. room.; Man. Dir. 
Ato Kebede Kumsa; publ. Zena Lenat (monthly). 
Commercial Bank of Ethiopia: P.O.B. 255, Addis Ababa; 
f. 1964; 94 brs.; cap. p.u. Br. 35m.; dep. Br. 680.7m. 
(Dec. 1976); Gen. Man. Dr. Aklog Birara; publ. 
Market Reports (every two months). 

Housing and Savings Bank: P.O.B. 3480, Addis Ababa; 
f. Nov. 1975 after merger of Savings and Mortgage 
Corporation of Ethiopia and Imperial Home Ownership 
Public Association; 2 brs.; cap; p.u. Br. 6m.; Gen. Man. 
(vacant) . ■ . , , 

INSURANCE ■ ■ , , 

Ethiopian Insurance Corporation: P.O.B. 2524, Addis 
. Ababa; f. Jan. 1976 after the consolidation of all 
insurance companies; Gen. Man.' Dr. Berhane Ghe- 
BRAY. 


Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

All-Ethiopia Farmers’ Association (AEFA): f. Sept. 1977; 
mems. : 20,000 peasant associations with total member- 
ship of c. 8m.; to promote improved agricultural 
techniques, cottage industries, education,' public 
health and self-reliance. 

CHAMBERS OF CO.MMERCE 
Ethiopian Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 517, Addis 
Ababa; f. 1947; brs. in Addis Ketema, Dire Dawa, 
Nazareth, Gimma and Gondar; 348 mems.; Pres, 
(vacant) ; Sec. -Gen. Ato Bekele W. Semavat; pubis. 
Nedgras (fortnightly). Trade Directory, Statistical 
Digest, Directory of Industry. 

Chamber of Commerce, industry, Agriculture and Handi- 
crafts of Eritrea: Ave. Ras Makonnen, P.O.B. 856, 
Asmara; f. 1947; 5 '^’^ mems.; Pres. Keg. Sunabara M. 
Dammana; Sec.-Gen. Ato Kibreab W. Giorgis; publ. 
Trade and Development Bulletin (bi-monthly). 

TRADE ORGANIZATION 

Ethiopian Coffee and Haricot Beans Exporters’ Association: 

' P.O.B. 1982, Addis Ababa; 41 mems.; Pres. Keg. Kedir 
Ebb a; Exec. Sec. Ato Workshet Bekele; publ. Kaffa 
(quarterly). 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATION 
Federation of Employers of Ethiopia (FEE): P.O.B. 944, 
Addis Ababa; f. 1963; 86 mems.; Pres. Ato Hailu 
Shawul; Sec.-Gen. Ato Michael Seyoum. 

TRADE UNIONS 

All trade unions must register with the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Affairs and ‘subordinate’ unions must 
comply with directives issued bj\ ’higher’ unions. 

All-Ethiopia Trade Union (AETU): Addis Ababa; f. i 975 
by the Government to replace the Confederation of 
Ethiopian Labour Unions; formed by eight industrial 
unions with a total membership of c. 200,000 ( 1975 )- 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Djibouti-Addis Ababa Railway: P.O.B. 1051, Addis Ababa; 
f. 1908; 782 km.; runs from Addis' Ababa to Djibouti; 
Dir.-Gen. Bekele Geleta. 

Northern Ethiopian Railway Share Company: P.O.B. 218, 
Asmara; 306 km.; runs from Massawa on the Red Sea 
through Asmara to Agordat; Gen. Man. Ghetatchew 
Medhane. . 

ROADS 

Ethiopian Road Authority: P.O.B. 1770, Addis Ababa; 
constructs and maintains roads and bridges throughout 
Ethiopia. Out of a total system of 23,520 km. of 
primary, secondary and feeder roads and trails, there 
are 9,048 km. of all-weather gravel and asphalt roads. A 

, further 4,835 km. are to be built by September 197 ®- 
A highway links Addis Ababa with Nairobi in, Kenya. 

General Ethiopian Transport Share Company: P.O.B. 472 ; 

Addis Ababa; runs urban services in • Addis Ababa, 
long distance services connecting ,all important pro- 
vincial towns, and limited tourist services. 
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SHIPPING 

Irregular services by foreign vessels to Massawa and 
Assab (the port for Addis Ababa), which can handle 
over a million tons of merchandise annually. It has 
an oil refinery with an annual capacity of 500.000 tons. 
Much trade goes through Djibouti (Republic of Djibouti) 
to Addis Ababa. ■ In November 1977 Ethiopia was given 
permission to use the Kenyan port of Mombasa. Lines of 
communication between Addis Ababa and the Red Sea 
were severely disrupted by war. 

Ethiopian Shipping Lines: P.O.B. 2572, Addis Ababa; f. 
1964, now nationalized; services Red Sea-Europe; 
Chair. Ato Yosuf Ahmed; 4 vessels. ■ 

Savon and Ries (Ethiopian Shipping) Go.: P.O.B. 215, 
Asmara; i vessel. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Ethiopian Airlines: Bole International Airport, P.O.B. 
1755, Addis Ababa; f. 1945; operates regular domestic 
and international services to African countries. 
Europe, Middle East, India and the People's Republic 


Transport, Tourism, University 

of China; fleet of 2 Boeing 707, 5 Boeing 720B, 2 
DC-6B, I DC-6A, 8 DC'3 and 3 light aircraft; Gen. Man. 
Brig.-Gen. Tafesse Ayalew. 

Air Djibouti, Air France, Air India, Alitalia, British 
Air\vays, Cameroon Airways, EgyptAir, Kenya Airways 
and Lufthansa serve Addis Ababa. Saudi Arabian and 
Yemen Amvays serve Asmara only. 

TOURISM 

Ethiopian Tourist Organisation: P.O.B. 2183, Addis Ababa; 
f. 1961. 

UNIVERSITIES 

University of Addis Ababa: P.O.B. 1176, Addis Ababa; 
650 teachers, 4,978 full-time students (1974I 

University of Asmara: P.O.B. 1220, Asmara; 100 teachers, 
1,195 students (1974). 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Religion, Flag, Capital 

Fiji comprises over 800 islands, of which 100 are in- 
habited, situated about 1,200 miles south of the equator 
in the Pacific Ocean, The climate is tropical with tem- 
peratures ranging from 16“ to 32'’c (6 o°-9o°f). In 1966 
about 51 per cent of the population were Christians, 40 per 
cent Hindus and 8 per cent Muslims. The national flag 
(proportions 2 by i) is light blue, with the United Kingdom 
flag as a canton in the upper hoist. In the fly is Fiji’s 
national shield. The capital is Suva. 

Recent History 

Fiji voluntarily ceded itself to the United Kingdom in 
1874 and remained a British possession until 1970. In 1966 
a constitution was introduced which provided for a minis- 
terial form of government, an alrriost wholly elected Lcgis- 
lativ'e Council and an enlarged franchise. Ratu Sir Kamisese 
Mara, leader of the multi-racial (but predominantly Fijian) 
Alliance Party, was appointed Chief Minister in T967 and 
on independence (October loth, 1970) became Prime 
Minister. His party won the general election of April 1972 
and he has continued to hold the office. 

Before independence Fiji was troubled by racial ten- 
sions. The descendants of Indian workers brought to Fiji 
in the late nineteenth century had grown to outnumber 
the native inhabitants but were discriminated against in 
political representation and land ownership rights. A new 
electoral system was adopted in 1970 to ensure a racial 
balance in the legislature and in 1976 a Royal Commission 
published a report recommending changes designed to 
remove some racial distinctions while preventing any 
single racial group from gaining overwhelming political 
advantage; the Government, however, rejected these 
recommendations. 

At the general election held in March and April 1977 the 
National Federation Party (NFP), traditionally supported 
by the Indian population, won 26 of the 52 seats in the 
House of Representatives but was unable to form a 
government and subsequently split into two factions. The 
Alliance Party governed in a caretaker capacity until 
another election in September, when it was returned with 
its largest ever majority. While these two main parties 
profess multi-racial ideas, the Fijian Nationalist Party 
campaigned on a "Fiji for the Fijians” platform in order 
to foster nationalist feeling. 

Government 

The Head of State is the British sovereign, who is repre- 
sented by an appointed Governor-General. He is required 
to act in accordance with the advice of government minis- 
ters except in certain constitutional functions. The Prime 
Minister, who heads the Cabinet, is chosen by the House 
of Representatives. 

The House of Representatives is elected for five years by 
voting on national and communal rolls divided into three 
categories: Fijian, Indian and General (those ineligible for 
the first two rolls). Twelve Fijians, 12 Indians and 3 
General members are elected on the communal rolls. Ten 
Fijians, 10 Indians and 5 General members are elected on 
the national rolls. 


The Senate is an appointed Upper House. In this, eight 
members are appointed by the Great Council of Fijian 
Chiefs; seven by the Prime Minister; six by the Leader of 
the Opposition; and one by the Council of Rotuma (Island). 
Senators serve a six-year term. 

Defence 

The Royal Fiji Military Forces consist of men in the 
regular army, the Naval Squadron, the conservation corps 
and the territorials. The conservation corps was created in 
1975 to make use of unemployed labour in construction 
work. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is basically agricultural, with sugar as the 
main crop. The instability of the international sugar 
market seriously affected the Fijian economy in the niid- 
1970S but, as a signatory of the Lome Convention since 
1975. Fiji benefits from the Convention’s subsidies and 
trade provisions. The International Sugar Agreement, in 
force from January 1978, is also expected to boost the 
industry. The United Kingdom is Fij i’s principal trade part- 
ner, taking some 20 per cent of exports in 1976; and 
.Australia, New Zealand, Malaysia and Singapore are also 
important customers. Tourism is developing with some 
difficulty but is still the second largest source of foreign 
exchange earnings, accounting for receipts of SF76 million 
in 1976. Next in importance are gold and coconut products. 
In an effort to diversify the economy and reduce the trade 
deficit (SFge million in 1976), domestic industries such as 
cement, timber and cigarettes are being encouraged by 
income tax concessions and export incentive reliefs. The 
seventh Five-Year Development Plan (1976-80) aims to 
expand production and develop the infrastructure, and 
gives priority to agriculture. Despite a period of industrial 
unrest in 1977, agreement was reached on the need for a 
policy of wage restraint to combat inflation, which in 1976 
fell to 10.8 per cent from' the 13.7 per cent recorded in 1975- 

Transport and Communications 

Fiji lies on the main route between Australia and New 
Zealand and North America, and is the centre of com- 
munications in the southwestern Pacific. The inter- 
national airport is at Nadi, about 130 miles from Suva. 
Suva Wharf and Lautoka tATrarf were reconstructed in 
1962 and 1963. In 1974 Suva handled 466,000 tons of 
cargo and Lautoka 402,879 tons. There are no main 
railways but 644 km, of narrow-gauge tracks carry sugar 
cane to the mills. 

Social Welfare 

Only government employees have a pension scheme but 
medical treatment is provided for all for a nominal charge. 
In 1971 Fiji had 26 hospitals with 1,513 beds (one bed for 
each 350 of the population). In the same year there were 
256 physicians (one for every 2,070 people). 

Education 

Education is neither free, although it is subsidized by 
the Government, nor compulsory. In 1976 there were 64^ 
state primary schools with an enrolment of 1 34,97^ pupils 
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and 109 state secondary schools with an enrolment of 
28,072 pupils. There are 465 holders of Fiji government 
scholarships at the University of the South Pacific in Fiji. 

Tourism 

Scener}^ climate and fishing attract visitors to Fiji and 
tourism is the island’s second most important industry. In 
1976 there were over 168,000 visitors and receipts were an 
estimated SF76 million. 

Visas are not required to visit Fiji by nationals or 
citizens of Commonwealth countries, EEC countries, 
Austria, Finland, Greece, Iceland, Indonesia, Israel, 
Japan, the Republic of Korea, Liechtenstein, Norway, the 
Philippines, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Taiwan, Thai- 
land, Tunisia, Turkey, and the U.S.A. 

Sport 

Rugby and association football arc both very popular. 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Public Holidays 

1978 .' June 5th (Queen’s Official Birthday), August 7th 
(Bank Holiday), October 9th (for Fiji Day, anniversary of 
independence), October 31st (Deepawali), November 13th 
(for Prince Charles’s Birthday), December 25th-26th 
(Christmas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), February loth 
(ProphetMohammed’s Birthday), April I3th-i6th (Easter). 

Weights and Measures 

The imperial system is in force but it is gradually being 
replaced by the metric system. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cents = i F'iji dollar (8F). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£i sterling =$F 1.623; 

U.S. $1=88.6 Fiji cents. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Area: 18,736 square kilometres (including the Rotuma 
group). 

POPULATION 



1966 

Census 

1976 

Census 

Fijians .... 

202,176 

259.932 

Indians .... 

240,960 

292,896 

Part Europeans . 

9,687 

10,276 

Rotumans 

5.797 

6,822 

Other Pacific Islanders 

6,095 

7.291 

Chinese .... 

5.149 

4.652 

Europeans 

6,590 

4.929 

Others .... 

273 

1,270 

Total 

476.727 

588,068 


Suva (Capital): 1966 census: 54,157; igyb census: 63,622. 


EMPLOYMENT 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Agriculture and fishing ..... 

3.901 

3,220 

3,019 

Mining ........ 

1,963 

1,897 

1,550 

Manufacturing ....... 

11,840 

8,555 

11.247 

Electricity, gas and water ..... 

1,659 

1,328 

1,765 

Construction ....... 

8,291 

7,865 

7,630 

Wholesale and retail trade, restaurants and hotels . 

10,014 

10,023 

10,239 

Transport, storage and communications 

6,180 

4,489 

5,990 

Finance, insurance, real estate and business 

3,341 

3,198 

3,672 

Community, social and personal services 

19,809 

15,653 

16,840 

Total ...... 

66,998 

56,048 

61.952 
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Statistical Survey 

AGRICULTURE 


(metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Sugar cane .... 

2,150,000 

2,160,000 

2,248,000 

Coconuts . . . • • 

273,000* 

281,300* 

265,000 

Cassava* . . . . ■ 

89,000 

go,ooo 

91,000 

Copra ..... 

27.714 

23,872 

26,566 

Rice (paddy) .... 

21,336 

18,288 

18,695 

Sweet potatoes* 

7,000 

8,000 

8,000 

Bananas* . ... 

4,000 

5,000 

4,000 


* FAO estimate. 

Sources: FAO, Production Yearbook', Fiji Bureau of Statistics. 
Livestock (1976 — FAO estimates): Horses 35.000, Cattle 156,000, Pigs 31,000, 
Goats 55,000, Poultry 858,000. 

Fishing (metric tons); (1973) 5. 100, (1974) 4,261, (1975) 4,868. 


MINING 

PRODUCTION 




1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold 

fine oz. 

68,890 

68,744 

65.757 

Silver. ...... 

fine oz. 

27,101 

26,462 

19,773 

Limestone ...... 

tons 

n.a. 

2,826 

2,624 

Crushed metal ..... 

cu. yds. 

250,904 

262,497 

237,633 


INDUSTRY 




i 973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef ..... 

tons 

3.199 

3,120 

2,438 

2,142 

Sugar .... 

»> 

296,000 

269,000 

268,000 

291,000 

Copra .... 


27,000 

27,000 

23,496 

26,558 

Coconut oil . 


16,000 

17,000 

15,000 

17,000 

Soap ..... 

tt 

3.983 

4,791 

3,882 

4,885 

Cement .... 

’000 gallons 

91,000 

84,000 

72,557 

67,918 

Paint ..... 

329 

306 

244 

302 

Beer ..... 

»* »» 

2,634 

3,303 

3,453 

3,546 

Soft drinks .... 

tt 

million 

538 

544 

583 

798 

Cigarettes .... 

406 

442 

473 

529 

Timber .... 

million cu. ft. 

4-3 

5-1 

4.7 

4.8 

Matches .... 

’000 gross boxes 

152 

147 

138 

123 


FINANCE 

100 cent.s=i Fiji dollar (SF). 

Coins; i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 cents. 

Notes: 1, 2, 5, 10 and 20 dollars. 

E.vchange rates (December 1977); sterIing=SFr.623; U.S. $1 = 88.6 Fiji cents. . 

$Fioo=;f6i.6i = U.S. $112.84. 

Note: The Fiji dollar was introduced in January 1969, replacing the Fiji pound at the rate of ;£Fi =$F2. From November 
1967 the exchange rate was £i sterling=;£Fi.o45 (^Fi=U.S. $2.2966) so the new rate was sterling=$F2.09, with the 
Fiji dollar valued at U.S. $1.1483 (U.S. $1=87.08 Fiji cents) until August 1971. The link with sterling was maintained and 
the exchange rate was $Fi=U.S. $1.2467 (U.S. $1=80.21 Fiji cents) from December 1971 to June 1972, when the British 
currency was allowed to "float". The Fiji dollar also "floated", the exchange rate continuing at jfi=$F2.69 until October 
1972. The rate was ;fi=$Fi.g8 from October 1972 to September 1973; and ;fi = $Fi.89 from September 1973 to February 
1974. In February 1974 the link with sterling was broken and a new exchange rate of $Fi =U.S. $1.25 (U.S, $1 =80 Fiji cents) 
was established. This remained in eSect until April 1975, since when the Fiji dollar has been valued in relation to a weighted 
"basket” of the currencies of the country’s main trading partners. The average value of the Fiji dollar was U.S. $1,213 
1972; U.S. S1.260 in 1973;'U.S. Si. 244 in 1974: U.S. $1,215 in 1975; U.S. Si. 108 in 1976. 
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StatisUca! Sttn'cv 


BUDGET 
($F'ooo estimate) 


Revenue 

1976 

1977* 

Expenditure 

1976 

J077* 

Customs duties and port dues 
Income tax and direct 
revenue. 

Interest .... 
Income from property and 
entrepreneuring 

.46.847 

59.038 

L 952 

20,048 

5 *,642 

66.330 

57" 

15.7^1 

Public debt charges . 
Pension and gratuities 

Works annually recurrent . 
Contributions to capital 
Departmental expenditure . 

25.313 

3 . 3 -'^! 

» 2,347 

88,627 

32.4^*" 

•5.397 

n .-!73 

101.065 

Total 

12.8,785 

13-1.283 

Total 

120.668 

1 5o,;o3 


• Estimate. 


CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 
($F’ooo) 


1971 

1972 

1973 

2974 

1975 

1976 

23.075 

14,246 

15.699 

22,572 

27.394 

[ 32.063 


CONSU.MER PRICE INDEX 


(Base: January 107.4 --loo) 



«975 

1976 

2977 * 

Food ...... 

125.4 

129.4 

' 39-5 

Housing ..... 

118.4 

144. I 

l(>o.o 

Household operation 

123.6 

136.0 

148. fl 

Clothing and footwear 

132.4 

1.^9 . ^ 

I(r'. 5 

Transport ..... 

136-3 

158.1 

171.4 

Miscellaneous .... 

n a 

128.9 

132.2 

.-Ml items ..... 

12 2.8 

1 36 . 8 

I ;8 0 


* T«) ScptemlK-r. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(JF’ooo) 



1073 

1 

1075 


Iinjiorts . 

i 74 . 6 -i,S 

210.331 


-’ 3'>.<>3 5 

E'.)>ons 

t 't *‘1 

1 

oS.U-'l 

1 

14-', -•03 

! * » **»» • 




















Judicial System, Religion, The Press, Radio, Finance, Trade and Industry 
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France: Suva (E); Charge d’Affaires a.i.: Jean Doutre- 

LANT. 

India: Suva (HC); High Commissioner: Ramesh Chandar 
Arora (also accred. to Tonga). 

New Zealand: Suva (HC); High Commissioner: D. K. 
McDowell. 

Papua New Guinea: Suva (HC); High Commissioner: 
(vacant) . 

United Kingdom: Civic Centre, Stinson Parade, P.O.B. 
1355, Suva (HC); High Commissioner: Viscount (John 
William) Dunrossil. 

U.S.A.: Suva (E); Charge d’affaires: Robert Flanagin. 

Fiji also has diplomatic relations with Argentina, 
Bangladesh, Belgium, the People's Republic of China, 
Denmark, Egypt, the German Democratic Republic, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Indonesia, Israel, Japan, 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, the Republic 
of Korea, Malaysia, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Romania, Senegal, Singapore, 
Sweden, Turkey and the U.S.S.R. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The law in force in Fiji consists of the Constitution of 
Fiji as set out in the Fiji Independence Order of 1970, the 
Ordinances in force on loth October, 1970, the Acts of the 
Parliament of Fiji enacted after that date, and subject 
thereto, and to certain qualifications, the Common Law, 
Rules of Equity and the statutes of general application 
which were in force in England on January 2nd. 1875. 

Justice is administered by the Fiji Court of Appeal, the 
Supreme Court and the Magistrates’ Courts. The Supreme 
Court of Fiji is the superior court of record presided over 
by the Chief Justice, who is also the President of the Fiji 
Court of Appeal. The Fiji Court of Appeal hears appeals 
from the Supreme Court and the High Courts of the 
Solomon Islands, the Gilbert Islands, Tuvalu and the New 
Hebrides. 

Chief Justice: Hon. Justice Sir Clifford Grant. 

Puisne Judges: Hon. G. Mishra, Hon. T. Tuivaga, Hon. 
K. A. Stuart, Hon. J. T. Williams, Hon. R. G. 
Kermode. 

RELIGION 

Most Fijians are Christians, mainly Protestant. The 
Indians are mostly Hindus, and there is also a Muslim and 
a Sikh community. 

Anglican: Bishop in Polynesia Rt. Rev. Jabez Leslie 
Bryce; Bishop’s House, Box 35, G.P.O., Suva. 

Methodist Church: G.P.O. Box 357, Suva; Pres. Rev. 
Daniel Mastapha; Sec. Rev. T. Kanailagi. 

Roman Catholic Archbishop: Most Rev. Petero Mataca; 
Archbishop’s House, P.O.B. 393, Suva. 


THE PRESS 

NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
Fiji Holiday: Fiji Times and Herald Ltd., P.O.B. 1167, 
Suva; f. 1968; monthly; Editor Usha Sundar; circ. 
19,000. 

Fiji Royal Gazette: Printing Department, P.O.B. 98, Suva; 
f. 1874; Fridays. 

Fiji Sun: Newspapers of Fiji Ltd., Suva; f. 1974; English- 
daily; Publr./Editor-in-Chief P. V. Harkness. 


Fiji Times: P.O.B. 1167, Suva; f. 1869; English; daily; 
Gen. Man. D. Swinstead; circ. 20,000. 

Jai Fiji: P.O.B. 109, Lautoka; f. 1959; Hindi; Thursdays; 
Editor K. P. Mishra; circ. 7,800. 

Nai Laiakai: P.O.B. 1167, Suva; f. 1962; publ. by Fiji 
Times and Herald Ltd.; Fijian; weekly; Editor Luke 

VUIDREKETI. 

Na Mata: Fijian Affairs OfiSce, Suva; f. 1876; Fijian; 
monthly! 

Shanti Dut: P.O.B. 1167, Suva; f. 1935: publ. by Fiji Times 
and Herald Ltd.; Hindi; weekly; Editor Gurudayal 
Sharma. 

Sunday Sun: Newspapers of Fiji Ltd., Suva; f. 1974; 
English; weekly; Publr./Editor-in-Chief P. V. Hark- 
ness. 

RADIO 

Fiji Broadcasting Commission (Radio Fiji): P.O.B. 334, 
Broadcasting House, Suva; f. 1954: broadcasts from 
ten AM and two FM stations in two national networks. 
Radio Fiji One and Radio Fiji Two; in English, Fijian 
and Hindi; Chain W. G. J. Cruickshank, o.b.e.; Gen. 
Man. Hugh Leonard. 

The number of radio sets in 1977 was 250,000. 

FINANCE 

BANKS 

Central Monetary Authority: P.O. Box 1220, Suva; arbiter 
on banking affairs in Fiji and carries out all usual 
banking functions; Chair. David J. Barnes; Gen. Man. 
H. J. Tomkins. 

National Bank of Fiji: P.O.B. 1166, Suva; 60 brs. 
Foreign Banks 

Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Ltd.: P.O.B. 
179, Suva; Man. A. G. Kirkland. 

Bank of Baroda: India; P.O.B. 57, Suva; Man. for Fiji 
branches Roy Gomes. 

Bank of New South Wales: P.O.B. 238, Suva; Chief Man. 
Keith Wright. 

Bank of New Zealand: P.O.B. 177, Suva; Man. for Fiji 
A. L. Williams. 

Barclays Bank International: Dominion House, Thomson 
St., Suva; Man. J. J. Laing. 

Citibank N.A.: P.O.B. 56, 66 Thomson St., Suva; f. 197°- 
INSURANCE 

Fiji Insurance Co. Ltd.: Stinson Bldg., Walu Bay, P.O.B. 
1080, Suva. 

GRE Insurance Ltd.: Honson Bldg., 68 Thomson St., Suva. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 
Commonwealth Development Corpn.: Pacific Islands Office, 
P.O.B. 161, Suva; Man. T. Ford. 

Fijian Development Fund Board: P.O.B. 122, Suva; f. 
1951: the Fund was established at the request of the 
Fijian Provincial Councils; funds derived from pay- 
ments of £20 a ton from the sales of copra; deposits 
credited to the producing group or individual at 2J per 
cent interest for use in Fijian development schemes; 
dep. $F697,238 (Dec. 1977); Chair.’ Ratu Sir Penaia 
Ganilau; Sec. P. J. Underhill. 
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Fiji Development Bank: Suva; f. 1967; finances the 
development of natural resources, transportation and 
other industries. 

Fiji Development Company Ltd.: P.O.B. 161, Suva; f. igfio; 
subsidiary of the Commonwealth Development Cor- 
poration; Man. P. Dayal. 

Land Development Authority: c/o Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Forests, Suva; f. 1961 to co- 
ordinate development plans. 

MARKETING ORGANIZATIONS 

Fiji Sugar Corporation Ltd.: P.O.B. 283, Suva; buyer of 
sugar cane and raw sugar manufacturer. 

Fiji Sugar Marketing Co.: P.O. Box 1402, Suva; Man. Dir. 
Eric Jones. 

CO-OPERATIVES 

In 1977 there were 922 registered co-operatives. 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATION 
Fiji Employers' Consultative Association: P.O.B. 575, Suva; 
represents 132 of the principal employers in Fiji; Pres. 
R. P. A. Probert; Dir. E. R. B. Rouse (acting). 

TRADE UNIONS 

Fiji Trades Union Congress: P.O.B. 989, Suva; 
affiliated to ICFTU; 24 affiliated unions; over 20,000 
mems.; Pres. Joveci Gavoka; Nat. Sec. James R. 
Raman. 

Largest affiliated unions; 

Fiji Sugar and General Workers’ Uniou : Lautoka; Gen, Sec. 
Rah Dayal; 2,509 mems. 

Fiji Waterside Workers’ and Seamen’s Union: f. 1974: Gen. 
Sec. Apisai Verb. 

Public Employees’ Union: P.O.B. 781, Suva; Gen. Sec. 
Joveci Gavoka, m.b.e.; over 8,000 mems. 

Fiji Council of Trade Unions: split from Fiji Trades Union 
Congress. 

At the end of 1972 37 trade unions were registered. 


Trade and Industry, Transport, University 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Fiji Sugar Corporation Railv/ay: P.O.B. 283, Suva; 644 
km. of track, seizing cane-groiring areas at Ba, 
Lautoka and Penang on the island of Viti Lerm; also 
Labasa on the island of Vanua Levu. 

ROADS 

There are 1,139 km. of main roads, 457 km. of secondarj- 
roads, 817 km. of country roads and 30 km. of residential 
roads, all maintained by the Government. 

SHIPPING 

There are ports of call at Suva, Lautoka and Levuka, 
which are served by passenger and cargo lines en route to 
Europe and America from Australia and New Zealand. A 
South Pacific regional shipping venture, in which Fiji is 
to be a partner, is planned for the near future. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There is an international airport at Nadi and a domestic 
airport at Nausori. 

Air Pacific Ltd.: Air Pacific House, corner of MacArthur 
and Butt Streets, Suva; f. 1951; domestic services 
within Fiji and the Gilbert Islands, and services to 
Western Samoa, Tonga, the Solomon Islands, the 
Gilbert Islands and Tuvalu, the New Hebrides, 
Papua New Guinea, Brisbane and Auckland; fleet of 2 
BAC I 11/475, 3 Trislanders, 2 HS 748; Chair. D. 
Aidney; Gen. Man. S. H. Quigg. 

Fiji Air Ltd.: P.O.B. 1259, Suva, Nausori Airport; intcnial 
airline which carried 31.000 passengers in 1976; partly 
owned by the Fijian Government; fleet of 3 Britten 
Norman Islanders, i Beech Baron; Gen. Man. M. C. D 
Tyler. 

Fiji is also served by Quantas, Air New Zealand, British 
Airways, Pan American, UTA, Air India, American Air- 
Ines, Canadian Pacific Airlines and Japan .-Xirlincs. 

UNIVERSITY 

The University of the South Pacific: G.P.O. Box 1168, 
Suva; 130 teachers, 1,292 students. 



FRENCH OVERSEAS POSSESSIONS 

Secretariat of State for Overseas Departments and Territories: rue Oudinot 27, 73700 Paris Cedex 7, France. 

Secretary of State: Olivier Stirx. 

Director of Overseas Departments: Jacques Ferret. 

FRENCH OVERSEAS DEPARTMENTS 
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The Overseas Departments (departements d'outre-mer) are integral parts of the French Republic, each administered by a 
Prefect, with elected General Councils and with elected representatives in the French National Assembly and Senate of the 
Republic in Paris. The administrative structure is the same as in other French Departments: however. Overseas Depart- 
ments have their own Courts of Appeal. 


FRENCH GUIANA 

GUADELOUPE 

MARTINIQUE 


FRENCH GUIANA 


French Guiana lies on the coast of South .A.merica with 
Surinam to the west and Brazil to the south and east. 
The climate is humid, with a season of heavy rains from 
April to July and another short rainy season in December 
and January. The capital is Cayenne. 

French occupation commenced in the early seventeenth 
century, and after periods of Dutch and English rule 
Guiana reverted to France in i8i6. She gained depart- 
mental status in 1946. 

The economy is based on forestry and agriculture; 
cassava, bananas, maize and other tropical crops are grown 
for local consumption, while sugar cane^ is the only cash 
crop of importance. There are vast timber reserves, which 
are exploited on a small scale, and important mineral 
resources, particularly of gold, bauxite and tantalite, from 
which extractive industries are being developed. Fishing 
has been increasing in importance since 1965 and is mainly 
for shrimps, most of which are exported to the U.S.A. The 
tourist industry is being expanded but facilities arc not 
yet well developed. 


STATISTICS 

Area and Population: Avea: go, 000 sq. km.; Population: 
57,600 (1976); Cayenne (capital) 30,000 (1975) 

Employment (1976 estimate): 18,000 

Agriculture and Forestry (1976): Sugar cane 4,688 metric 
tons, Roundwood removals 35,135 cubic metres. 

Livestock (197b): Pigs 4,533. Cattle 2,014, Sheep 636. 

Industry (1976): Rum 2,134 hectolitres. Electricity 63.4 
million k\Vh. (Produced); Sawn Timber 10,931 cubic 
metres. Shrimps 833 metric tons (Exports). 

Budget (1976): 121,583,200 French francs. 

Currency: 100 centimes = i French franc. Coins: i, 5, 10, 
20 and 50 centimes; r, 5, and 10 francs. Notes: 10, 50, 
100 and 500 francs. Exchange rates (December 1977); 
£z sterling = 8.S4 francs; U.S. $1 = 4.83 francs. 100 
francs =7)1 1. 3 1 =$20.71. 

Aid from France (1976): U.S. $81 million. 

External Trade (1976 — '000 francs); Imports: 412,357 
(Foodstuffs, Manufactures, Petroleum Products, Ce- 
ment, Iron and Steel); Exports: 19,000 (Timber, 
Shrimps). The U.S.A. was the chief source of export 
earnings, but France supplied over half of the imports. 


Transport (1976); Shipping: Ships entered 179, Freight un- 
loaded 125,268 metric tons, loaded 14,507 metric tons. 
Civil Aviation: Freight carried 1,859 metric tons. 
Passengers carried 70,135. Roads: 15,000 vehicles. 
Education (1976): Primary schools 58, pupils 11,801; 
Secondary 5,996 pupils. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

(January 197S) 

Prefect: M. Le Direach. 

President of the General Council: Claude Ho A. Chuck. 
Representative to the National Assembly: H. Rivi^rez. 
Representative to the Senate; Leopold Heder. 

The General Council comprises 16 members elected by 
universal adult suffrage for a period of six years. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Cayenne 

Fo nou Lib6rd la Guyane: Pres. Raymond Ignace de 
Loyola Charlotte. 

Mouvement Guyanais de Decolonisation: Pros. Roland 
Delannon; publ. Pikan-Arc. 

Mouvement pour le Progris Guyanais: Sec.-Gen. Claude 
Ho a. Chuck. 

Parti Socialiste Guyanais: 34 rue Voltaire; f. 1956: Sec.-Gen. 
Leopold Heder. 

Rassemblement pour la Defense de la Guyane Frangaise. 

Pres. Daniel Catherine. 

Rassemblement pour la Republique (R.P.R.): 9-^^ 
Franklin Roosevelt; f. 1946; Sec.-Gen. Paul Rullie , 
publ. Objectifs Guyanes. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

See: Judicial System, Martinique. 

RELIGION 

The majority of the population is Roman Catholic. The 
Seventh Day Adventist, Evangelist, Assembly of God an 
Jehovah’s Witnesses Churches are also represented. 
Roman Catholicism: Bishop of Cayenne Mgr. FRAN901S 
Morvan, B.P. 378, 97302 Cayenne Cedex. 
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THE PRESS 

pa OU pa: route de la Madeleine, Cayenne; 2 a month. 
France-Guyane: 28 rue Felix Eboue, Cayenne; 2 a week; 

Dir. Robert FIersant; circ. 3,500. 

La Guyana Agricole: chemin de la Levee, Matoury; monthly. 
La Jeune Garde: 31 cite Themire, Cayenne; 2 a month. 

La Presse de la Guyana: 26 rue Lieutenant Brasse, Cayenne; 
daily; Dir. Mine Rolande Tian So Po; circ. 16,000. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

France R6gions 3*, Region Antilles-Guyane: rue du Dr. 

Deveze, B.P. 336, Cayenne; Radio-Guyane Inter: 16 
hours broadcasting daily; Teleguyane: ^5 hours weekly; 
iNIan. M. Palmier. 

In 1975 there were 2,900 radio and 3,050 television 
receivers. 

FINANCE 

Caisse Centrale de Cooperation Economique: 8 rue Chris- 
tophe Colomb, Cayenne; Dir. M. B. Kuixaud. 


Banque de la Guyana: 2 place Victor Schoelcher, B.P. 35, 
Cayenne: f- 1855: affiliated to Banque Nationale de 
Paris; cap. 5m. frs., res. i.ini. frs. (Dec. 1974); Dir. .M. 
Pagaxo; 4 brs. 

Banque Frangaise Commerciale: rue F. .-\rago; Dir. M. 

Rossi. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Chambre de Commerce de la Guyana: B.P. 49, Cayenne; 
Pres, Jean-Pierre Prevot, 

Jeune Chambre Economique: Cayenne; Pres. Andr^ 

Baudin. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Confederation Frangaise des Travailleurs: rue Rouget de 
Lisle, Cayenne; Sec. -Gen. Albert Cvrille. 


French Guiana, Guadeloupe 

Federation de I’Education Nationale: route de la Source 
Baduel, Caj'enne; Sec. -Gen. Henri Henno. 

Force Ouvriere (FO): 107 rue Barthelemy', Caj'enne; Sec.- 
Gen. .\uguste-Etienne Edward. 

Syndicat National de I’Enseignement Superieur (SNES): 

Montjoly, Cayenne; Sec. -Gen. Roland Leder. 

Syndicat National des Independants (SNI): Ecole Montjoly, 
Cayenne; Sec. -Gen. Stephane Phinera. 

Union des Travailleurs Guyanais (UTG): 16 ave. de Gaulle, 
B.P. 265, Cayenne; 3,000 mems.; Sec.-Gen. Turenne 
Radamonthe; publ. La Vote des Travailleurs. 

TRANSPORT 

There are no railwaj^s in French Guiana. 

ROADS 

There are about 290 km. of Routes Nationales (212 
asphalt) and 250 km. of departmental roads (138 asphalt). 

There were 15,000 vehicles registered in 1976. 
SHIPPING 

Compagnie G6n§rale Transatlantique: i place de Grenoble, 
B.P. 81, 97301 Caj’enne. 

Compagnie Fabre — Societi Generale des Transports Mari- 
times: i place de, Grenoble B.P. 81, 97301 Caj-enne; 
fortnightly service to Alarscillcs. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Guyane Air Transport (G.A.T.): Rochambeau, Cayenne; 
Dir. M. Malidor. 

.•\ir France and Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) also serve 
Caj'cnne. 

Rochambeau International Airport is equipped to handle 
the largest jet aircraft. 

TOURISM 

Office du Tourisme: B.P. 79, Cayenne; Dir. M. CondiI- 
Salazar. 

There were 338 hotel rooms in 1976. 


GUADELOUPE 


Guadeloupe is the most northerly of the Windward 
Islands in the east Caribbean; Dominica lies to the south, 
and Antigua and Montserrat to the north-west. Guadeloupe 
is formed by two large islands, Grande-Terre and Basse- 
Terre. separated by a narrow sea channel, with a smaller 
island, Marie-Galante, to the south-east. There are also a 
number of small dependencies. The capital is the town of 
Basse-Terre; the other main to^vn and principal commercial 
centre is Pointe-^-Pitre on Grande-Terre. 

Guadeloupe was first occupied by the French in 1635, 
and has been an integral part of the French Republic 
since 1815. She gained departmental status in 1946. 

The economy is based on sugar cane, which is mainly 
exported to France, together with its by-products 
molasses and rum, and smaller amounts of bananas, vanilla 
and cocoa. As in the other island departments, there is 
considerable emigration; attempts arc being made to 
create processing industries and to develop the tourist 
potential of the islands. 

STATISTICS 

Area: Total 1,780 sq. km., of which dependencies (La 
Degrade, Les Saintes, Marie-Galante, Saint-Barthel- 
emy. Saint-Martin) 271 -sq. km. 


Population: 324,100 (Dec. 1976); Basse-Terre (cajiital) 
15.778. Pointe-a-Pitre 23,889. 

Agriculture (197O); Raw sugar production 95,987 metric 
tons; Bananas 168,718 metric tens (Jan. -Nov. 1975). 

Livestock (1975 — F.-VO estimates): Cattle 77,000, Pigs 
25,000, Goats 17.000, Sheep 5,000. Morses 1,000. 

Industry (1976): Rum 101,396 hectolitres; Electricity 190 
million kWh.; Cement 134,599 metric tons. 

Currency: see French Guiana. 

Aid from France (1970-72); U.S. $65.9 million. 

External Trade (1976): Imports: 1.515m. francs; E.xpoits: 
429111. francs (principally bananas, sugar and rum). 
.More than two-thirds of the trade is with France, most 
of the remainder being with the U.S. A. 

Transport: Roads (1970): p.assen.gcr cars 32,000, commer- 
cial vehicles 15,500: Shipping (1976) (Basse-Terre): 
ships entered loi, 19,789 metric tons unloaded, 109.5 13 
metric tons loaded; (Poiiitc-a-Pitrc) ships entered 779. 
650,122 metric tons unloaded, 156,938 metric toils 
lo.adcd; Civil Aviation {1976) (Pointe-ii-Pitre) : passen- 
gers arriving 473,903, p.asscngcrs departing 366.133, 
freight entering 5.6)25 tons, freight leaving 2.091 metric 
tons. 
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Tourism: there was accommodation for 3,000 tourists in 
1976- 

Education (1976): Primary schools 282, Secondary schools 
81; Number of pupils (primary) 73,829, (secondary) 
42,255; there is an Ecole normale for teacher training 
and the Centre XJniversitaireAntilles-Guyane comprises, 
in Guadeloupe, a College of Arts and a College of Law. 
In 1977 it was attended by 1,400 students. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

(January 1978) 

Prefect: Jean-Claude Aurousseau. 

President of the General Council: Georges Dagonia. 
President of the Economic and Social Council: Guy 

pRfiDfiRIC. 

President of the Regional Council: Pierre Mathieu. 
Representatives in the National Assembly: H. IsfiNjl, F. 

J ALTON, R. GuILLIOD. 

Representatives in the Senate: Am±d£e Valeau, Marcel 
Gargar. 

The General Council, comprises 36 members elected by 
universal adult suffrage for a period of six years. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

F 6 d 6 ration de la Gauche D 6 mocratique et Socialiste 
(FGDS). 

Parti Communiste Guadeloup 6 en (PCG). 

Parti Progressiste Guadeloup^en. 

Section Fran^aise de I’lnternationale 0uvri6re (SFIO). 
Rassemblement pour la R 6 publique (RPR). 

Parti des R^publicains ind 6 pendants. 

Parti Socialiste Unifi 6 (PSU). 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Cour d’ Appel: Basse-Terre; Pres. M. Bonneau; Proc.-Gen. 
M. Galmiche; two Tribunaux de Grande Instance, four 
Tribunaux d’lnstance. 


RELIGION 

The majority of the population is Roman Catholic. 
Bishop of Basse-Terre and Pointe-a-Pitre: Mgr. Sim£on 
O oALLi, B.P. 50, 97101 Basse-Terre. 

THE PRESS 

Le Progrfes social: Basse-Terre; weekly. 

L’Etincelle: Pointe-a-Pitre; weekly. 

France Antilles: Pointe-a-Pitre; daily; Dir. Robert 
Hers ant; circ. 20,000. 

Match: Pointe-a-Pitre; bi-monthly. 

Combat Ouvrier: Pointe-a-Pitre; weekly. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

France Regions 3: Region Antilles-Guyane: B.P. 402 , 97163 
Pointe-a-Pitre; 17 hours radio and 5 hours television 
broadcast daily; Dir. Jean-Claud Turjman. 

In 1975 there were 21,200 radio receivers and 13,100 
television sets in use. 


Guadeloupe 

FINANCE 

(frs.=French francs) 

BANKS 
Central Bank 

Caisse Centrale de Cooperation Economique: Faubourg 
Frebault, B.P. 196, Pointe-a-Pitre. 

Commercial Banks . 

Banquc des Antilles Fran 9 aises: place de la Banque, 
Pointe-a-Pitre; cours Nolivos, Basse-Terre; f. 1853; 
cap. 10.7m. frs.; Pres. Ren^ Arnaud; Gen. Mans. 
Yves Gouvfi, Claude Garcin. 

Banque Antillaise: 21 rue Gambetta, Pointe-a-Pitre; f. 
1915; cap. 6m. frs., res. 1.5m. frs. (Dec. 1974); 4 brs.; 
Pres, and Gen. Man. F. Cherdieu d’Alexis. 

Banque Nationale de Paris: 22 rue Achille Rene Boisneuf, 
Pointe-a-Pitre; Dir. Henry Dubois. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: B.P. 747, angle des rues 
Frebault et Achille Rene-Boisneuf, Pointe-a-Pitre; 
Dir. Claude Pedurand. 

Credit Agricole: 16 rue Peynier, Basse-Terre and Rond 
Point Miquel, Pointe-a-Pitre. 

Cr 6 dit Guadeloupfien: angle des rues Achille Rend-Boisneuf 
et Noziferes, Pointe-i-Pltre; f. 1926; cap. 8m. frs., dep. 
189:6m. frs.; 2 brs.; Pres, and Gen. Man. G. Beuzelin. 
Royal Bank of Canada (France) S.A.: B.P. 630, 97168 
Pointe-a-Pitre. 

INSURANCE 

Compagnie Antillaise d’Assurances, Soei£t 6 d’Assurance & 
forme mutuelle: angle des rues Franfois Arago et 
Gdnerale Ruillier, B.P. 409, 97163 Pointe-S.-Pitre: 
f. 1937: Pres, and Dir.-Gen. F. Cherdieu d’Alexis. 


Some thirty of the principal European insurance com- 
panies are represented in Pointe-&-Rtre, and another six 
companies have ofiSces in Basse-Terre. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Chambre de Commerce et d’Industrie de Pointe-S-Pitre: 

Assainissement, B.P. 64, Pointe-a-Pitre; Pres. Jean 
Rivier. 

Chambre de Commerce et d’Industrie de Basse-Terre: 

45 rue du Docteur Cabre, B.P. 17, 97101 BasscTTerre; 
f. 1832; 24 mems.; Pres. Gerard Penchard; Sec.-Gen. 
Germain William. 

Chambre departementale d’ Agriculture: Musee I’Herminier, 
Pointe-a-Pitre; Pres. Georges Langlois. 

Soci 6 t 6 d’lnt 6 r§t Collectif Agricole (Assobag): 15 

I’Herminier, Basse-Terre. 

Syndicat des Producteurs-Exportateurs de Sucre et de 
Rhurn de la Guadeloupe et D 6 pendances: Zone In* 
duscrielle de la Pointe Jarry, 97122 Baie-Mahault, 
B-P- 175. Pointe-a-Pitre; f. 1937: 5 mems.; Pres. 
Am6dee Huygues Despointes; Sec.-Gen. Xavier 
Desplanques. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Conf 6 d 6 ration G 6 n 6 ralo du Travail: Pointe-k-Pitre; affili- 
ated to WFTU; about 5,000 mems.; Sec.-Gen. Nicolas 
Ludger. 

Union Dkpartementale de la Confederation Franpaise des 
Travailleurs Chretiens: 15 rue Victor Hugo, Pointe-a- 
Pitre; f. 1937; about 3,500 mems.; Sec.-Gen. E. 
Democrite. 

Union Departementale des Syndicats C.G.T.-F.O.: Basse- 
Terre; about 1,500 mems.; Gen. Sec. Clotaire Bernos. 
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TRANSPORT 

There are no railways on Guadeloupe. ■ 

ROADS 

There are 1,975 km. of roads in Guadeloupe, of which 

323 km. are Routes Nationales. 

SHIPPING 

R6gie D6partementale du Service Maritime: place Camille 
Desmoulins, Pointe-a-Pitre; f. 1951; Dir. Edouard 
M. E. Botino; services between Guadeloupe and 
dependencies, Dominica and Martinique. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Air Antilles: Raizet Airport; f. 1954: scheduled services 
link Raizet Airport, Pointe-a-Pitre with Marie-Galante 
and Basse-Terre with Fort-de-France, Saint-Barthel- 


Guadeloupe, Martinique 

emy and Saint-Martin; fleet: 3 DC-3, i Islander, i 
Apache; Chief Exec. Nichole Petrelluzzi. 

Air Guadeloupe: Raizet Airport; connects the various 
dependent islands. 

Services are also provided by Air France, Prinair 
(Puerto Rico), Leeward Islands Air Transport, Air Canada 
and Windward Island Airways (Netherlands Antilles). 

TOURISM 

Office du Tourisme: 5 square de la Banque, P.O.B. 1099, 
97181 Pointe-a-Pitre; Dir. Roger Fortune; Asst. Dir. 
Erick W. Rotin. 

Direction de la Promotion Touristique; Prefecture de la 
Guadeloupe, rue Lardenoy, 97100 Basse-Terre; Dir. 
Raymond Caberty. 

Syndicat d’Initiative de la Guadeloupe: 28 rue Sadi-Carnot, 
Pointe-a-Pitre; Pres. Dr. Edouard Chartol. 


MARTINIQUE 


Martinique is one of the Windward Islands in the east 
Caribbean, with Dominica to the north and St. Lucia to 
the south. The island is dominated by the volcanic peak of 
Mont Pel6e. The population is of mixed origin, including 
some descendants of immigrants from the former French 
Indo-China. The capital is Fort-de-France. 

Martinique became an integral part of the Republic in 
1790 and gained departmental status in 1946. 

The economy is agricultural, based on sugar cane and 
tropical fruits. There is extensive emigration to France and 
to a lesser extent to French Guiana, but there are also 
many Frenchmen from the mainland in service as civil 
servants. A number of tax exemptions are designed to 
encourage industrial and commercial development. 


STATISTICS 

Area and Population: Area i.ioo sq. km.; Population 
324,600 (Jan. 1975), Forte-de-France (capital) 98,807 
(Oct. 1974). • 

Employment (1974): Agriculture 13,100, Fishing 2,200, 
Industry 7,300, Commerce and Services 31,700, Con- 
struction 8,600, Public Services 20,800. 


AGRICULTURE 

(1976) 



Production 


(metric tons) 

Sugar Cane 

323.257 

Raw Sugar 

13.995 

Bananas 

229,913 

Pineapples 

15,662 

Livestock (1975 — 1'.\0 estimates) 
35,000, Sheep 35,000. 

: Cattle 49,000, Pigs 


Fishing (1970): 4,300 tons. Shellfish 118 tons. 

Industry (1976): Rum 101,587 hectolitres; Electricity 161 
million kWh.'; Cement 177,386 metric tons. 

Currency: see French Guiana. 

Budget (1971); 593m. French francs. 

Aid from France (1970-72): U.S. $82.4 million. 


External Trade (1976): Imports: 1,827m. francs (Foodstuffs, 
Petroleum products, FertiUzers, Machinery, Cars and 
Electrical apparatus): Exports: 594m. francs (Bananas, 
Sugar, Rum, Pineapples); trade with France accounts 
for about 80 per cent of the total. 

Roads (1976): The total number of motor vehicles was 
74,000. 

Shipping (1976): Freight entered 898,353 metric tons; 
Freight cleared 513,566 metric tons. 

Civil Aviation (1976); Passengers carried 664,369, Freight 
8,470 metric tons. 

Tourism (1976): 100,145 tourists, the majority from the 
U.S. A. and France. 

Education (1976/77): Primary: 310 schools, 3,390 teachers, 
80,342 pupils; Secondary: 2,592 teachers, 46,280 
pupils; the Centre Universitaire Antilles-Guyane com- 
prises, in Martinique, a college of Economic Science and 
a College of Law with a total of 1,656 students in 1977: 
teacher training is provided by an Ecole normale. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

{Jamiary 1978) 

Prefect: M. Noirot-Cosson. 

President of the General Council: iSmile Maurice. 

Representatives to the National Assembly: Aim£ Ci^s.mre, 
Camille Petit, Victor SablH;. 

Representatives to the Senate: Roger Lise, Ed.mond 
Valcin. 

The General Council comprises 36 members elected by 
universal adult suffrage for a period of six years. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Parti Communiste Martiniquais. 

Parti Progressiste Martiniquais (PPM): Leader A. C 6 saire. 
Rassemblement pour la Rdpublique (RPR). 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Cour d'Appel : Fort-de-France; highest court for Martinique 
and French Guiana; Pres. J.^C 9 L•ES Paulot; Procura- 
teur Gen. Henri .X.ngevin. 

Two Tribunau.x de Grande Instance at Fort-de-France 
and Cayenne (French Guiana) and three Trihunaux 
dTnst.mce, two in Fort-de-France and one in Cayenne. 
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RELIGION 

The majority of the population is Roman Catholic. 

Roman Catholicism: Archbishop of Fort-de-France and 
St. Pierre Mgr. Mauhice Marie-Sainte, B.P. 586, 
Route Didier, 97207 Fort-de-France. 


‘ ■ • Marlinique 

Lo Secours: 74 ave. Duparquet. 

L’Union des Assurances de Paris: Paris, France; R.- de 
Rcynal et R. i\Iarry, rue de la Republique, B.P. 105. 
L’Urbaine ei La Seine S.A. d’Assurances Centre les Acci- 
dents: Paris, France; Rep. Societe Foncelac, 17 rue 
Victor Hugo. . , 


THE PRESS 

Fort-de-France 

Aujourd’hui Dimanche: presbyterc do Bellevue; weekly; 
Dir. Pere Gauthier. 

Le Courrier: immeuble C, Apt. 34, Cite Saint-Georges; Dir. 

D. DE Grakdmaisox; weekly; circ. 3,000. 
France-Antilles: place Stalingrad; f. 1964; daily; Dir. 

Pierre Janrot; circ. 25,000 (Martinique edition). 
Justice: angle des rues Aliker et Zola; weekly; Dir. G. 
Thimot^;e; circ. 8,000. 

Le Progressiste: Trenelle; weekly; Dir. -V. Regis; circ. 
13,000. 


RADIO 

France Regions 3: Region Antilles-Guyane: Paris; Marti- 
nique: La Clairere, B.P. 662, Fort-de-France; Dir. 
Fernand Lereec (Fort-de-France). 

In 1975 there were 32,000 radio sets and 20,037 tele- 
vision sets in use. 


FINANCE 

(frs. = French francs.) 

BANKS 
Central Bank 

Caisse Centrale de Cooperation Economique: 12 blvd. du 
General de Gaulle, B.P. 512, 97206 Fort-de-France, 
Rep. M. Dordain. 


Banque des Antilles Frangaises: 8 rue Magellan, Paris 8e, 
France; 34 rue Lamartine, Fort-de-France; f. 1853; cap. 
lo.'ym. frs.; Dir.-Gen. .Andre Gaveriaux; Dir. .Albert 
Roger. 

Banque Rationale de Paris: 16 blvd. des Italiens, 75450 
Paris, France; 72 ave. Duparquet, Fort-de-France; Dir. 
P. M. SURCHAMP. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: B.P. 920, place Pere Labat, 
Fort-de-France; Pres. M. Arnold; Dir.-Gen. Domi- 
nique Maille. 

Credit Agricole Mutuel de la Martinique: 106 blvd. General 
de Gaulle, B.P. 583, 97207 Fort-de-France; f. 1950; 
9,500 mems.; Dir. M. Quitman. 

Credit Martiniquais: me de la Liberte, Fort-de-France; 
f. 1922 (associated with Credit Lyonnais and Banque 
de Paris et des Pays Bas, France); cap. 11.4m. frs., 
dep. 330m. frs. (1975); 5 brs.; Pres. Roger Marrv. 
Credit Ouvrier: 30 rue F. Roosevelt, Fort-de-France; Dir. 
M. Catez. 

Credit Populaire: rue Gabriel Peri, Fort-de-France., 

Royal Bank of Canada (France) S.A.: 3 rue Scribe, Paris ge, 
France; 12-21 rue de la Liberte, BT. 40S, Fort-de- 
France; Dir. Jacques Gagnon. 

INSURANCE 

Principal companies in Fort-de-France. 

La Rationale (GAR): Rep. Marcel et Roger Boullanger, 
blvd. Gdndral de Gaulle, B.P. 185. 

La Protectrice: 27 rue Blenac; 97205 ' Fort-de-France 
Cedex; Rep. Rene Maximin. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Fort-de-France 

Chambre de Commerce et d’Industrie de la Martinique: 53 

rue Victor-Hugo; f. 1907; 26 mems.; Pres. Raymond H. 
Cottrell; Sec. -Gen. C. F. Beauregard. 

Chambre D^partementale d’ Agriculture: 55 rue Isambert, 
B.P. 432; Pres. M. Fabre. 

Chambre des Metiers: 8 me Felix Eboue; f. 1970; 40 mems.; 
Pres. Ed'gard Lheureu.x. 

Groupement de Producteurs d’Ananas de la Martinique; 

B.P. 12, Fort-de-France; f. 1967; Pres. C. de Gryse. 
Service de D6veIoppement Industriel et Touristique: 
Prefecture, 97262, Fort-de-France; f. 1960; government 
agency; research and documentation and technical 
and administrative advice oh investment in industry 
and tourism; Dir. Christian Villette; pubis. Indus - 
trial Investment 1 neentives. Guide. de !' Inveslisseiir, etc. 
SociM6 d’lnt6ret Collectif Agricole Banani^re de la Marti- 
nique (Sicabam): 33 rue Lamartine; f. 1961; 2,500 
mems.; Pres. M. Fabre; Dir. H. Hayot. 

Syndicat des Distilleries Agricoles: immeuble Clement, 
rive droite Lavassor. 

Syndicat des Planteurs et Manipulateurs de la Canne: 33 

rue Lamartine: Pres. Jean de Laguarigue. 

Syndicat des Producteurs de Rhum Agricole. 

Union 06partementale des Cooperatives Agricoles de la 
Martinique: Pres. M. Ursulet. 

TRADE .UNIONS 

Confederation Generate du Travail: Maison des Syndicats, 
Jardin Desclieux, Fort-de-France; affiliated to WFTU; 
about 4,000 mems.; Sec. -Gen. Victor Lamon. 

Union Departementale des Syndicats — CFDT: blvd. Cheva- 
lier Sainte Marthe; Sec.-Gen. M. Monrapha. 

Union Departementale des Syndicats — FO: Maison des 
Syndicats, Jardin Desclieux, Fort-de-France; affiliated 
to ICFTU; about 1,500 mems.; Sec.-Gen. Frantz 
Agasta. . . 

TRANSPORT 

There are no railways on Martinique. 


ROADS 

There are approximately 1,500 km. of roads in Mar- 
tinique. 

Automobile-Club Martiniquais: 75 me Ernest Renan, Fort- 
de-France; f. 1935; Pres. JosA Beuzelin. 
Touring-Club de France: route de la Dillon, Fort-de- 
France. 


SHIPPING 

Fort-de-France 

Alcoa Steamship Co., Alpine Line, Agdwa Lino, Delta Line, 
Raymond Witcomb Co., Moore MacCormack, Eaitsrn 
Steamship Co.: c/o Ets. Rend Cottrell, 48 me Emest- 
Deproge. 

Compagnio Gdndrale Transatlantique: P.O.B. 574. route du 

Lamentin; also represents other passenger and freight 
lines. 
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Royal Netherlands Steamship Co., Surinam Navigation Co., 
Harrison Line: 97206 Fort-de-France. 

United States Lines, Cie. Navale Guyanaite, SocUt6 Navale 
Oelmas-Vieljeux: c/o Soci6te Martiniquaise de Com- 
merce et.de Representation, 14 me Emest-Deproge. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Martinique is served by the following airlines; Air 
France, Prinair (Puerto Rico), L.I.A.T. (Antigua) and 
Pan American. 


Martinique, Reunion 

TOURISM 

Bureau de Promotion Touristique — BPT: Prefecture, Fort- 
de-France; Dir. Charles Ebion. 

Office du Tourisme: PavUlon du Tourisme, blvd Alfassa, 
B.P. 520, 97206 Fort-de-France; Pres. Jeax-Baptiste 
Edmoxd; Dir. Jacques Guanxel. 

SyndicatdTnitiative: B.P. 299, 97203 Fort-de-France; Pres. 
M. R. Rose-Rosette. 


REUNION 


Reunion is an island in the Indian Ocean about 800 km. 
east of Madagascar. The population is . of mixed origin, 
including people of European, African, Indian and Chinese 
descent. The capital is Saint-Denis. 

First occupied by France in 1642, Reunion gained de- 
partmental status in 1946 and became a region in 1974. 

The economy is based on sugar cane and rum. Tropical 
fmits and essences are produced in small quantities. 


STATISTICS . 

Area: 2,510 sq. km. Population: 492,400 (Estimate, 
July 1977), Saint-Denis (capital) 103,513 (1974). 

Births (1976) 12.82S, Birth rate (per 1,000) 26.8, Deaths 
(1976) 3,076, Death rate (per 1,000) 6.4. 

Agriculture (1976, metric tons); Sugar 249,949 (1976-77), 
Oil of Geranium 60.7, Oil of Vetiver 24. 8, ^''a^i!ia 131.6, 
Maize 13,500, Onions 2,000, Tobacco 130, Potatoes 
2,000, Beans 1,000. 

Livestock (1976); Cattle 23,500, Pigs 123,500, Goats 32,700, 
Sheep 2,300. 

Fishing (1976): Total catch i,8So.S metric tons. 

Currency: 100 centimes=i French franc. Coins: i, 5, 10, 
20 and 50 centimes; r, 5 and 10 francs. Notes: 5, 10, 
50, 100 and 500 francs. Exchange rates (December 
1977)- sterling=8.84 francs; U.S. 81 = 4.83 francs. 
100 francs=;Oii. 31 = 820. 71. 

Budget (1974): Revenue 1,927 million French francs (local 
origin 446m., ' French origin 1,481m.); Expenditure 
1,927m. French francs. 

External Trade (million French francs); hiiports: (1975) 
1.75^. (1976) 2.152; Exports: (1975) 257. (t976) 450- 

Imports by Commodities (1976): Rice 66 3, Meat 86.5, 
Pharmaceutical products 70.5, Machinerv- (non- 
electric) 149.5, Road vehicles 226.0. Petroleum products 

156.5, Clothing 64.4. Exports by CommodiUes (1976): 
Sugar 353.1, Rum 16,2, Oil of Geranium 34.7, Oil of 
\'etiver 13.4 Imports by Countries (1976): France 
1,312.9, Other EEC countries 252.9, .Madagascar 135 3, 
South .Africa 113.1. Exports by Countries (1976); France 

308.5. 

Roads (1976): Motor vehicles in use 97,743, inch Passenger 
cars 66,460. 

Shipping (1976); X’essels entered 241 6, total tonnage 
1,370.700 (1975); Freight entered 726,858 metric tons 
(1975): Freight cleared 276 i metric tons. Passenger 
arrivals 630; Passenger departures 747. 

Civil Aviation (1976). Pa.sscngcrs entered 111,143, Passen- 
gers cleared 111,029, Freight entered 3,526 metric tons. 
Freight cleared 1,151 metric tons; Mail handled 964 
metric tons (1975). 


Education (1976-77): Primary: Teachers 4.397, Pupils 
127,771, Schools 474; Secondary: Teachers 2,627, 
Pupils 53,393. Schools 81. There is a teacher training 
college and a universitj- college (1,720 students, 59 
teaching staff). 

Source: Service Departemental de Statistique de la 
Reunion. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

(Januaiy 197S) 

Prefect: Berxaud Laxdouzy. 

President of the General Council: Dr. Pierre Lagourgue. 

President of the Regional Council: Marcel Cerxau. 

Representatives to the National Assembly: Michel Deere, 
Jeax Foxtaixe, Marcel Cerxeau. 

Representatives to the Senate: Georges Repiquet. Louis 

VlRAPOULLfi, 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Almost all the French parties are represented. 

Association Reunion dipartement fran?ais: party open 
to all anti-autonomists of whatever political affiliation. 

Parti Socialiste R6unionnais: f. 1972; socialist party 
distinct from the French Socialist Party; wants 
autonomy for Reunion and independent, democratic 
government; Sec. -Gen. Wilfrid Bertile. 

Parti Communiste Reunionnais (PCR): favours autonomy; 

Sec.-Gen. Paul Verges. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Cour d’Appel: Saint-Denis. 

There are two Tribunaux de Grande Instance and five 

Tribunaux dTnstance. 


RELIGION 

Roman Catholic: .A large majority' of the population is 
Roman Catholic; Bishop of Saint-Denis Gilbert 
.Aubry, 42 rue de Paris. B.P. 55, 97462 Saint-Denis. 

THE PRESS 

Dailies 

Journal de ITIe de la Reunion: 42 rue Alc.xis de Villcneuve, 
B.P. 98, 974O3 Saint-Denis; Dir. Hexri Cazal; circ. 
26,000. 

Quofidien de ia Reunion et de I’Oc^an Indien: B.P. 200, 
97490, Sainte-Clotilde; circ. 14,000. 

Temoignages: 74 bi.s rue .Marechal Leclcrc, B.P. 192. 
97-t65 Saint-Denis; f. 1944; organ of the Reunion 
Communist Party; Dir. Jacques Sarpedox; circ. O.ooo. 
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Periodicals 

Autour de I’Ecole: Residence Sainte-Clotilde, B.P. 120, 
97490 Sainte-Clotilde; monthly; circ. 2,000. 

CFDT: 8 rue de Caen, 9740 Saint-Denis; monthly; publ. 
of Confederation Frangaise Democraiiqiie dn Travail 
circ. 2,yoo. 

Combat Socialiste de la Reunion: 15 rue Cayenne, B.P. 302, 
97410 Saint-Pierre; circ. 1,500. 

Lo Cri du Peuple; 71 rue Roland Garros,' 97400 Saint-Denis; 
weekly; Dir. Mme Lilians Denage; circ. 700. 

CroiX'Sud: 18 bis rue Montreuil, B.P. 382, 97400 Saint- 
Denis; f. 1924; weekly; Editor R. P. Aubry; circ. 4,500. 

La Gazette de I’lle de.la Reunion: 13 rue du Pont, 97467 
Saint-Denis; weekly; Dir. Mme Philippe Ponin 
Ballom; circ. 4,706. 

HEVA: 117 rue Marechal Leclerc, 97400 Saint-Denis; 
quarterly; circ. 2,500. 

Le Progris: Immeuble Ravimco, 83 rue Jules Auber, B.P. 
81, 97462 Saint-Denis; circ. 2,000. 

La Reunion Agricole: Chambre d‘ Agriculture, 24 rue de la' 
Source, 97400 Saint-Denis; monthly; Dir. Henri 
Isautier; circ. 5,000. 

T4lf 7 Jours: 5 rue Monthyon, 97400 Saint-Denis; weekly; 
circ. 6,000. 

T£moignages Chretiens de la Rdunion: 76 rue Mardchal 
Leclerc, B.P. 689, 97400 Saint-Denis; fortnightly; Dir. 
Lucien Biedinger; circ. 2,000. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

France Regions 3: Place Sarda Garrida, 97405 , Saint- 
Denis; Dir. Louis-Marie Cohic. 

In 1976 there were 51,900 radio sets and 54,000 tele- 
vision sets. 

FINANCE 

BANKS 
Central Bank 

Institut d’Emission des Dipartemeiits d’Outremer: 233 blvd. 
Saint-Germain, 75007 Paris, Prance; Agence de la 
' Reunion, 97487 Saint-Denis. 


Banque de la R 6 union: 15 rue Jean-Chatel, Saint-Denis; 
f. 1849; affiliated to Credit Lyonnais, France; 10 brs.; 
cap. 12m. fr. CFA; Pres. Tanneguy de F. de Chauvin; 
Dir.-Gen. G. E. Dufour. 

Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et I’lndustrie (Oc 6 an 
Indien): 7 place 'Veridome, Paris, France; rue Juliette 
Dodu, Saint-Denis; 9 brs.; Pres. Dir.-Gen. A. Beronie. 

Caisse R 6 gionale de Credit Agricole Mutuel de la Reunion 

(affiliate of Caisse Nationale de Credit Agricole) : Cite des 
Lauriers "les Camelias”, B.P. 84, 97462 Sainte-Denis; 
f, 1949; Pres. Henry Isautier; Dir. Jean de Cam- 
biaire. 

Banque Frangaise Commerciale has two branches in 
Reunion. 

INSURANCE 

More than twenty major European insurance companies 
are represented in Saint-Denis. 


Reunim 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Saint-Denis 

Bureau de Promotion industrielle: 3 rue de la Source. 

Chambre do Commerce et d'Industrie de la Reunion: 25 

rue de Paris, B.P. 720, 97463; f. ,1850; Pres. Charles 
Isautier; Sec. -Gen. Jean-pierre Fourtoy; publ. 
Revue Bimcstrielle, 

Jeune Chambre Economique: 25 rue de Paris, B.P. 120; f. 
1963; 25 mems; Pres. Michel J. Payet. 

Soci 6 ti de Diveloppement Economique: Rue Amiral 
- Lacaze. 

Syndicat des Fabricants de Sucre de i’lle de la Reunion: 46 

rue Labourdonnais. 

Syndicat des Producteurs de Rhum de rile de la Reunion: 

46 rue Labourdonnais. 

Syndicat des Industries, des Travaux Publics et du BSti- 
ment: B.P. 108. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Confidiration Gdnirale du Travail de la Reunion (CGTR): 

104 rue Marechal Leclerc, 97400 St.-Denis; local 
section of metropolitan CGT; Sec.-Gen. Bruny 
Payet; publ. C. G. Travailleur Rcnnionnais (2 a 
month). 

Reunion also has its own sections of the other major 
French trade union confederations. Confederation Frangaise 
De'mocratiqne du Travail (CFDT) and Force Ouvriere (FO). 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

A Route Nationale runs all round the island, generally 
following the coast and linking all the main towns. Another 
Route Nationale crosses the island from south-west to 
north-east linking Saint-Pierre and Saint-Benoit. Routes 
Nationales 340 km., departmental roads 724 km., other 
roads 919 km. 

SHIPPING 

Cie. des lYlessageries Maritimes: B.P. 10, rue Alexandre 
de Lasserve, 97420 Le Port, St.-Denis; freight only. 
Nouvelle Compagnie Havraise Peninsulaire de Navigation: 
Residence du Barachois, P.O.B. 62, St.-Denis; rue de 
St. Paul, B.P. 29, Le Port; freight only. 

Soci 6 t 6 de lYlanutention et de Consignation Maritime 
(SOiyiACOM) : B.P. 7, Le Port; agents for Scandinavian 
East Africa Line, Bank Line, Clan Line, Union Castle 
Mail Steamship Co. and States hlarine Lines. ; 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The following airlines serve Reunion: Air France, Air 
Madagascar, Air Mauritius, Union de Transport Adrien 
(UTA). 

TOURISM 

Syndicat d’initiative — Office du Tourisme: rue Rontaunay 
Saint-Denis; Pres. S. PersonnA. 

Syndicat d’initiative de St. Paul: St. Paul. 

Thirty thousand tourists visited Reunion in 1976. 
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ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 


The islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon (lies Saint-Pierre- 

et-Miquelon) lie about 25 kilometres from the coast of 

Newfoundland, Canada. The territory became a Depart- 
ment in July 1976. 

STATISTICS 

Area: 242 sq. km. Population (1974 census): 5,840; Saint- 
Pierre 5,232, Miquelon 608. 

Agriculture and Livestock: Vegetables are grown, and some 
cattle, sheep and pigs are kept for local consumption. 

Fishing: The total catch in 1976 was approximately 7,470 
metric tons. Fish processing is the only industr}^ of 
consequence, and fish products are the main exports. 

Currency: 100 centimes=i French franc. Coins: i, 5, 10, 
20 and 50 centimes; i, 5 and 10 francs. Notes: 5, 10, 
50, 100 and 500 francs. Exchange rates (December 
1977)- sterling = 8.84 francs; U.S. $1 = 4.83 francs. 

100 francs=;fii.3i= S20.71. 

French Aid: (1970-72) \3.S. $5 miVlion. 

External Trade (1974 — thousand francs): Imports: 125,553 
(Fuel, meat, clothing, ’ electrical equipment and 
machinery); Exports: 25,241 (Fish, marine equipment). 
Most trade is with Canada, France, the EEC and the 
U.S.A. , ■ 

Transport: Roads: There are about 50b motor vehicles; 
Shipping (1974); Ships entered 1,465, Freight entered 
83.331 metric tons. Freight cleared 1,724 metric tons; 
Civil Aviation (1975); Passengers carried 11,910, 
Freight carried 54 metric tons. 

Tourism: In 1976 there were 11,389 tourists. 

Education '* (1971): Government schools: Primary: 5 
schools, 42 teachers, 938 pupils; Secondary; 49 tea- 
chers, 416 pupils. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

(January 1978) 

Prefect: Pierre Eydoux. 

President of the General Council and Representative to the 
Senate: Albert Pen. 


Vice-Presidents: Max Girardix and Guy Leveque. 

Representative to the National Assembly: Frederic 
Gabriel. . • 

Representative to the Social and Economic Council: 

Georges Poulet. 


Judicial System : Tribunal Supdrieur d’ Appel at Saint-Pierre 
(Pres. FRAX901S Deneaui^); one Tribunal de Premier 
Instance (Pres. M. Bourdiol). 

Religion: The population is Roman Catholic. Vicar 
Apostolic Francois Joseph Maurer, Saint-Pierre. 

The Press: Journal Officiel published by the Government 
Printer; f. 1886; fortnightly. 

Radio and Television: France Regions 3, B.P. 7, Saint- 
Pierre, the Government station, broadcasts 16 hours 
of radio programmes daily, and 34 hoars oi television 
programmes weekly; Dir. S. Palmier. In 1975 there 
were 2,100 radios and 1,700 television sets. 

Bank:.. des lies Saint-Pierre et Miquelon: rue 

Jacques-Cartier, Saint-Pierre; f. 1889; cap. 2.5m. 
francs; Pres, and Gen. Man. Georges Landry; Man. 
Guy Roulet; Credit Saint Pierrais: Pres. Marcel 
Girardi.n; Caisse d’Epargne: Pres. Marc Moraze. 

Insurance: Assurances Generates de France: Paris; Co»i- 
pagnie d’ Assurances La Fonciere: Paris; ComiU Central 
des Assureurs Maritimes de France: Paris; Rep. Paturel 
Freres, B.P. 80, Saint-Pierre. 

Trade: Chambre de Commerce: Saint-Pierre; Pres Louis E. 
Hardy. 

Transport: Shipping: Compagnie Generate Maritime 
and Italian Line. Packet boats run to Halifax, Sydney 
and Louisbourg in Canada. Civil Aviation: Air St.- 
Pierre connects the territory ivith Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. Saint-Pierre is also served by Air France and 
TCA. 

Tourism: Syndicat d’lnitiative; f. 1959. 
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French Polynesia, 


FRENCH OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 
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FRENCH SOUTHERN AND NEW CALEDONIA 381 

ANTARCTIC TERRITORIES 380 WALLIS AND FUTUNA ISLANDS 383 

The Overseas Territories (territoires d’outre-mer) are integral parts of the French Republic, each administered by a Governor, 
High Commissioner or Superior Administrator appointed by the French Government, a Territorial Assembly elected by 
universal suffrage and a Council of Government. Certain members of the Assembly sit in the National Assembly and Senate 
of the Republic in Paris. The Territories have varying degrees of internal autonomy. 

Director of Overseas Territories: Jean Chaussade. 

FRENCH POLYNESIA 


An Overseas Territory since 1958, French Polynesia 
consists of the following South Pacific Islands: lies du 
Vent (the chief of which is Tahiti), Ties Sous le Vent 
(which with the Res du Vent constitute the Society 
Archipelago), Tuamotu-Gambier Archipelago, Austral 
Islands, Marquesas Archipelago. The 120 islands cover a 
wide area lying about two-tiiirds of the way from the 
Panama Canal to New Zealand. Copra is the major export. 
The Territory is administered by a High Commissioner 
appointed by the French Government. 

Since May 1975 there has been an autonomist majority 
in the Territorial Assembly divided into several factions. 
The largest' and most militant group, led by Francis 
Sanford, refused to co-operate with the French authori- 
ties until concessions had been made and in June 1976 
they occupied the Territorial Assembly buildings. In 
September Sanford was re-elected Deputy to the French 
National Assembly and the occupation continued. The 
French Government finally' agreed in November to an 
early dissolution of the Territorial Assembly and the 
introduction of a new statute for the islands in early 1977. 

In February 1977 Francis Sanford informed the French 
Government in Paris that unless serious negotiations for 
increased local autonomy were begun, French Polynesia 
would seek immediate independence from France. Follow- 
ing negotiations in Paris, agreement was reached in 
March on a revised draft statute. The existing Territorial 
Assembly was dissolved and the newly-elected Assembly 
approved the draft statute. 

Under the new statute France retains responsibility for 
foreign affairs, defence, monetary matters and justice, 
but the powers of the Territorial Government Council 
were increased, especially in the field of commerce. The 
French Governor was replaced bj' a High Commissioner 
who presides over the Council of Government and is head 
of the Administration, but has no vote. The Council’s 
elected Vice-President, responsible for domestic affairs, 
was granted greater powers. An Economic and Social 
Committee, responsible for all development matters, was 
also created, and French Polynesia's economic zone has 
been extended to 200 nautical miles (370 km.) from the 
coastline. 

Nuclear testing on Mururoa Atoll since 1970 has caused 
local unrest in Tahiti and protests from other Pacific 
nations. 

STATISTICS 

Area: 4,200 sq. km. Population (Census of April 29th, 
1977): 137.382; Papeete (capital) 62,735. 

Agriculture (1976, FAO estimates — metric tons): Coco- 
nuts 165,000, Copra 23,000, Roots and tubers 16,000 
(Cassava 6,000), Citrus fruits 2,000. 


Livestock (1976 — FAO estimates): Cattle 13,000, Horses 

2.000, Pigs -16,000, Goats 4,000, Sheep 3,000, Poultry 

205.000. 

Fishing (1976): 2,500 metric tons landed. 

Industry: annual output of Mother of Pearl is about 100 
metric tons, Beer 64,000 hi. 

Currency: 100 centimes = i franc de la Communaut^ 
franfaise du pacifique (franc CFP or Pacific franc). 
Coins: 50 centimes; i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 francs CFP. 
Notes: 100, 500, 1,000 and 5,000 francs CFP. Exchange 
rates (December 1977): i franc CFP = 5.5 French 
centimes; £1 sterling= 160.S0 francs CFP; U.S. Si = 
87.77 francs CFP; 1,000 francs CFP=;£6.22 = Sii- 39 ' 

Budget (1977 — estimate): 11,184.5 million francs CFP. 

Aid from France (FIDES 1971-75): Local section i,i 35 
million francs CFP, General section 855 million francs 
CFP. France assured a loan of 2,300 million francs 
CFP in 1974. 

External Trade (1976 — million francs CFP): Imports: 
25,700.0 (Cereals, Petroleum Products, Metal Manu- 
factures), principal suppliers: France 13,505.0, U.S.A. 
4,819; Exports: 1,911 (Copra, Vanilla, Mother of Pearl, 
Coffee, Citrus Fruits), principal client: France i, 559 °- 

Tourism (i976) : 91,993 visitors, excluding cruise passengers 
and excursionists. 

Shipping (port of Papeete — 1976): ships entered 642, 
freight loaded 23,000 metric tons, freight unloaded 
453.°°° metric tons, passenger arrivals 201, passenger 
departures 225. 

Civil Aviation (Faaa airport. Papeete — 1974): aircraft 
arrivals and departures 37,161, freight handled 4,211 
metric tons, passenger arrivals (1976) 117,239, pas- 
senger departures (1976) 118,779, mail loaded and 
unloaded 368 metric tons. 

Education (197b): Pupils; Primary: 37,275; Secondary. 
7,707; Technical: 1,903. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

(December 1977) 

High Commissioner: Paul Cousseran. 

Secretary-General: Jean RenA Garnier. 

COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENT 
President: The High Commissioner, 

Vice-President: Francis Sanford. 

Councillors (elected by the Territorial Assembly): HaNS 
Carlson, Jean Amaru, Jean Juventin, Emile 
Lecaill, Maeo Tevane, Alexandre Ata. 
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TERRITORIAL ASSEMBLY 
Elected every five years on the basis' of universal suf- 
frage. 

President of the Territorial Assembly: Franz \"anizette. 


Elections 

(Jiily 1977) 


' Party 

Seats 

F.U.A.I.* and independents . 

16 

Tahoeraa Huiraatira (R.P.R.) . 

lO 

Others! . . . ' . 

4 


■ * The Front tini pour I’autonomie interne (F.U.A.I.) was 
an alliance of five parties including Te Ea Api. 

I Comprising candidates from four different political 
groups. 

French Polynesia elects one delegate to the French 
National Assembly, one delegate to the French Senate and 
one Economic and Social Councillor on the basis of 
univensal adult suffrage. , . ■ ' " 

Representative to the National Assembly: (vacant).' 
Representative to the Senate: Daniel Millaud. 

Economic and Social Councillor: Eric Lequerre. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Rassemblement pour la Rfepublique de Polyn§sie— Tahoeraa 
Huiraatira (R.P.R,): 103 Rue Brea, Papeete; f. 1958; 
Pres. Gaston Flosse. 

Pupu Here Ala: Papeete; f. 1965; 7-8,000 mems.; Pres. 
John Teariki. 

Te Ea Api (United Front Party): Papeete; Leader Francis 
Sanford. 

Pupu Taina (Rassemblement des Liberatix): B.P. 169, rue 
Cook, Papeete; Leader Michel Law. 
la Mana Te Nuaa: Papeete; f. 1976; socialist. 

Te Autahoeraa: Papeete; Leader Charles Taufa. 
L’Entente Polyn6sienne: Papeete; f. 1976; Leader Arthur 
Chung. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Tribunal Superieur d’ Appel, Tribunal de Premiere 
Instance, Justice de Paix, 'Tribunal Mixte de Commerce, 
Tribunal du Travail; Section of the Tribunal de Premiere 
Instance at Uturoa; Procureur attached to the Tribunal 
Superieur d’ Appel and Head of Judicial Service R. Girard; 
Pres. Tribunal Superieur d' Appel Y. Pegourier; Procureur 
attached to the Tribunal de Premiere Instance G. Amadeo; 
Pres. Tribunal de Premiere Instance J. Nivero. 

RELIGION 

About 50 per cent of the population are Protestant and 
about 34 per cent Roman Catholics. 

Protestant: Pres. Conseil Superieur des Eglises Tahitiennes: 
Pastor Samuel Raapoto. 

Roman Catholic: Archbishop of Papeete: Mgr. Michel 
Coppenrath. 

There are also small Sanito, Mormon, Adventist and 
Jehovah’s Witness missions. 


■ French Polynesia 

PRESS 

Papeete 

Le Canard Tahitien: rue Clapier; satirical weekly; Dir. 
Mme. Lienards. 

La Depeche de Tahiti: Societe Polynesienne de Presse, 
B.P. 50; f. 1964; daily; Dir. Michel .Anglade. 

Le Journal de Tahiti: rue des Ramparts, B.P. 600; f. 1962; 
daily: Dir. Michel LefEvre; largest circulation in 
French Polynesia. 

Les Nouvelles: B.P. 629; f. 1956; daily; Editor G. Pugin. 

Sports Tahiti: rue des Ramparts, B.P. 600; f. 1969; twice 
weekly; Editor Henry Bouquet. 

Tahiti Bulletin: Immeuble Laguesse, Place Notre Dame, 

- B.P 912; f. 1967: daily; English; Editor W: K. Boyack. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Radio-T6l§-Tahiti: B.P. 125, 410 rue Dumont d’Undlle, 
Papeete; f. 1951' as Radio-Tahiti, television service 
began 1965: run by France Region Trois, Paris; 
daily programmes in French and Tahitian; Dir. Henri 
Sire. 

In 1976 there were 60,000 radio receivers and 14,000 

television sets. 

FINANCE 

BANKS 

Banque de Tlndochine et de Suez S,A.: 2 place Notre- 
Dame, Papeete; brs. in Papeete (Quai Gallidni), in 
Faaa, Pirae and Uturoa. 

Banque de Tahiti S.A.: B.P. 1602, rue Paul Gauguin, 
Papeete; f. 1969: affiliated to Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
and Crddit Lyonnais, Paris: cap. 200m. frs. CFP; dep. 
4,083m. frs. CFP (Dec. 1976): Pres. G. Pradere- 
Niquet; E.xec. Officers Marc Barnier, Jean-Chrls- 
tophe Irrmann, Anthony J. Killi.ngback. 

Soci£t6 de Credit et ' de Developpement de r0c6anie 
(SOCREDO): B.P. 130, Papeete; f. 1959: cap. 240m. 
CFP, dep. 3,098m. frs. CFP; Pres. R. Quesnot; Dir.- 
Gen. Jean Vernaudon. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Papeete 

Chambre de Commerce et d’Industrie de la Polyndsio 
Franqaiso: B.P. 118; f. 1880; 27 mems.; Pres. Charles 
T. PoROl; Sec.-Gen. Ramon H. De.xter; publ. Les 
Nouveaux Objectifs. 

Chambre d’Agriculture et d’Elevage: B.P. 626; f. 1886; 10 
mems.; Pres. Hugh Lauhlin. 

TRADE UNIONS 
Papeete 

Union Territoriale des Syndicats de la Confdd6ration 
G6n6rale du Travail “Force Ouvrifcre”: Sec.-Gen. W. 
Bredin 

Centrale des Travailleurs Chretiens du Pacifique: B.P. 333; 
f. 1946; Pres. Christian Bodin; Sec.-Gen. Jean- 
Baptiste Vernier. 

Syndicat Autonome des Fonctionnaires Inddpendants: f. 

1948; Sec.-Gen. Mile A. Lagarde. 

Syndicat des Eloveurs do Bovins: B.P. 1325; f. 1951; 80 
mems.; Pres. Sylvain Millaud. 

Syndicat des Armateurs: Pres. A. Blouin 
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EMPLOYERS' ORGANIZATION 
Papeete 

Union Patronale: B.P. 317; f. 1948. 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There are 215 km. of bitumen-surfaced and 368 km. of 
stone-surfaced roads. 

SHIPPING 

Papeete 

Astncs Tahiti Poroi; B.P. 83; f. 1958; commission 
agents, exporters and importers; Dir. Robert Wan, 
Compagnie GSn^rale Maritime: P.O.B. 96, Papeete-Tahiti; 
cargo ship services between Europe, the Far East, 
Madagascar, East Africa, Oceania, and Australia; 
agents for French Line, Prudential Line, Holland 
America Line, Lloyd Triestino, Norwegian America 
Line, Shaw Savill Line, Sitmar Line, Chevron Shipping 
Corporation, West Cruise Lines, Lauro Lines, Dominion 
Far East Line, German Atlantic Line. 

Paciflc Islands Transport Line: Agents: Agence Maritime 
Internationale T^ti. B.P. 274, Papeete-Tahiti; ser- 
vices every six weeks to Pago Pago, Apia, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco.Vancouver. 


Other companies operating services to, or calling at, 
Papeete are: Chandris Lines, Karlander, South Pacific 
United Lines, China Navigation Co., Nedlloyd, Union 
Steam Ship Co., Bank Line, Silk and Boyd and Polynesia 
Line Ltd. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Air Polyndsie: P.B. 314, Papeete; f. 1953; inter-islands 
services to Anaa, Makemo, Hao, Gambier-Mangareva, 
Ua Pou, Matahiva, Tikehau, Takaroa, Huahine, 
Raiatea, Bora Bora, Rangiroa, Manihi, Ua-Huka, 
Moorea, Maupiti, Tubuai, Takapoto, Rurutu, Tetiaroa 
Moorea, Napuka, Apataki and Hiva-oa; Dir.-Gen. H. 
Ruhr; fleet of 3 Fairchild F-27A, 3 "Twin Otter, 1 
BN-2A Lslander. 

Air Tahiti: operates internal services between Tahiti and 
Moorea Island and some inter-territorial services. 

Four international airlines serve Tahiti: Air New 
Zealand, Pan American Airways Inc., Union des Trans- 
ports Aeriens, LAN-Chile. 

TOURISM 

Office de ddveloppemcnt du Tourisme de la Polynisie 
Fran^aisc: B.P. 65, Papeete; f. 1966; Chair. Jacques 
Drollet; Man. Dir. Patrick Leboucher. 

Syndicat d’Initiative de la Polyh 6 sie Franpaise: B.P. 326, 
Papeete. ■ ‘ 


FRENCH SOUTHERN AND ANTARCTIC TERRITORIES 


The French Southern and Antarctic Territories {Terres 
australes et Antarctiques fratifaises) rank as an Overseas 
Territory but are administered under a special statute. 
Addlie Land is a narrow segment of the Antarctic main- 
land. The Kerguelen and Crozet Archipelagos, Saint Paul 
and New Amsterdam lie in the Southern Indian Ocean. 
Area (sq. km.); Kerguelen Archipelago 7,000, Crozet 
Archipelago 500, New Amsterdam Island 60, St. Paul 
Island 7, Adelie Land (Antarctica) 500,000. 

Population (the population, comprising members of scienti- 
fic missions, fluctuates according to season,being higher 
in the summer; the figures given are approximate): 
Kerguelen Archipelago, Port-aux-Frangais 80; New 
Amsterdam Island at La Roche-Godon 35; Addlie 
Land at Base Dumont d’Urville 27; the Crozet Archipe- 
lago at Alfred-Faure 20; St. Paul Island is uninhabited. 
Total population (July ist, 1975); 183. 

Production: New Amsterdam:. Soci6t6 Anonyme de Peche 
Malgache, et Rdunionnaise (SAP-MER) produces small 
quantities of lobster-tails for export. 


Currency: 100 centimes = i French franc. Exchange rates 
(December 1977): £i sterling=8.84 francs; U.S. $1 = 
4.83 francs; 100 francs=;£ii.3i = $2o.7i. 

Budget : Balanced at approx. 20m. francs annually. 
External Trade: Exports consist mainly of lobster (about 
540 tons annually) and other fish going to France and 
Rdunion. 

Government: Administraieur SupSrieur Roger Barberot. 
Consultative Council: composed of 7 members appointed 
by the Ministries of National Defence, the Community, 
Education, Air, Merchant Marine and two scientists. 
The President and Secretary are • elected annually. 
There is a Central Administration in Paris. Pres. M. 
Valabregue. 

Transport: Shipping: Charter vessels call at Kerguelen, 
New Amsterdam, Addlie Land and Crozet. 

Research Stations: There are meteorological stations and 
geophysical research stations ' on Kerguelen, New 
Amsterdam, Addlie Land and Crozet, 


MAYOTTE 


Mayotte is one of the four main islands of the Comoros 
Archipelago which lie between the East African coast and 
Madagascar. Until 1975 Mayotte was part of a French 
Overseas Territory cornprising the whole archipelago. In 
a referendum throughout the islands in December 1974, 
the Comorans voted ovenvhelmingly in favour of indepen- 
dence, but' on Mayotte the vote was 65 per cent against. 

Since the Comoros unilaterally declared independence in 
July 1975, Mayotte has been administered separately by 
France. The independent Comoran state claims Mayotte 
as part of its territory and officially represents it in-inter- 
national organizations,' including the United Nations. 
France is introducing a special status for the island, under 
which it will be a "collectivitd particulidre", something 


between an overseas territory and an overseas department. 
The new system of administration is to be fully operative 
by 1979. For further details of the recent history of the 
island, see the chapter on the Comoros (p. 237). 

The economy of the island is entirely agricultural. 
Vanilla, ylang-ylang and copra are the main , product^ 
The island is dependent on French aid. In 1976 all aid 
originally intended for the .whole archipelago was trans- 
ferred to Mayotte alone. 

STATISTICS 

(Separate statistical information on Mayotte is not yet 
available. The statistics for the Comoros on pages 238 and 
239 include Mayotte.) 
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Area: 375 sq. km. Population: (1976 estimate) 40,000. 

Currency: 100 centimes=i French franc. Coins: i, 5, 10, 20 
and 50 centimes; i, 5 and 10 francs. Notes; 5, 10, 50 
100 and 500 francs. Exchange rates (December 1977); 

sterling=8.84 francs; U. 8.81=4.83 francs; 100 
francs =;(;i 1.31 = $20.71. 


GOVERNMENT 

In a referendum in April 1976, the population of Ma^'otte 
voted to renounce the status of an overseas territory. 
They expressed their desire for departmental status, but 
this has been rejected by the French Government. The 
new status of the island, which should be fully operative 


Mayotte, New Caledonia 

by 1979, will involve the election of a Council with 1.7 
members to assist the Prefect in administering the island. 
A further referendum may be held at some future date 
giving the population a choice between departmental 
status and independence. 

Prefect: Jean-Marie Coussirou. 

Senator: Marcel Henry. 

Head of the Cabinet: M. Boisdam. 

POLITICAL PARTY 

Mouvement Populaire Mahorais (M.P.M.) : Dzaoudzi; 
advocates departmental status for Mayotte; Leader 
Marcel Henry. 


NEW CALEDONIA 


New Caledonia lies in the South Pacific,' east of Queens- 
land, Australia. Mining of nickel is the chief economic 
activity. The Territory is administered by a High Com- 
missioner appointed by the French Government. 

New Caledonian demands for a measure of self-govern- 
ment were answered in December 1976 by a new statute 
for the territory which increased the size of the Council of 
Government and gave it responsibility for certain internal 
affairs. This statute was denounced by the majority 
parties in the Territorial Assembly as inadequate and they 
refused to co-operate with the French authorities in the 
administration of the territory. 

The elections held for the Territorial Assembly in 
September 1977 were dominated by the problems of 
relations with France. Eleven political parties won seats 
in the Assembly but none obtained a clear majority. 

In December 1977 a general strike by nickel and dock 
workers was in progress; the strikers demanded greater 
employment control, recognition of trade union liberties 
and modification of strike legislation. 

STATISTICS 

Area: 19,103 sq. km.; Population (census of April 23rd, 
1976); 133,233: Melanesians 55,598, Europeans (mainly 
French) 50,757, Wallisians 9,571, Polynesians 6,391, 
Others 10,916; Noumea (capital) 74,335. 

Employment (1976 census); Economically active popula- 
tion 46,689, of which; Agriculture 13,564; Mining 
2,110; Building and public works 4,475: Industry 
5,469; Water and electricity 547; Transport and 
telecommunications 2,632; Banking, real estate and 
business 6,458; Services 11,338; Others 96. 

Agriculture (1976 — metric tons); Maize 1,000, Potatoes 

1.000, Copra 1,000, Coffee 2,000, Sweet Potatoes 

2.000, Yams 9,000 (1975), Taro 3,000 (1975), Cassava 

1.000, Coconuts 19,000 (all FAO estimates). 

Livestock (1976 — FAO estimates); Cattle 120,000, Pigs 

18.000, Goats 4,300, Horses, etc. 2,500, Poultry 160,000. 
Mining and Metallurgy (1976 — metric tons); Nickel ore 

5.900.000, Chrome ore (Giobertite) 8,145, Nickel 
matte 23,759, Ferro-nickel 38,152. 

Currency: 100 centimes = i franc de la Communautd 
fran9aise du pacifique (franc CFP or Pacific franc). 
Coins; 50 centimes; i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 francs CFP. 
Notes: 100, 500, 1,000 and 5,000 francs CFP. Exchange 
rates (December 1977): i franc CFP=5.5 French 
centimes; £i sterling= 160.80 francs CFP; U.S. $1 = 
87.77 francs CFP; 1,000 francs CFP=;£6. 22 = 811. 39. 
Budget (1977); (Provisional) 11,887,285,000 francs CFP" 


Aid from France (francs CFP, FIDES 1971-1975): Local 
section 572 million; General section 957 million. 
External Trade (1976 — million francs - CFP) ; Imports: 
24,179 (inch 9,370 from France): Exports: 26,688 
(Nickel 6,492, Nickel matte 7,090, Ferro-nickel 11,798), 
inch 13,584 to France and 7,677 to Japan. 

Roads (1969): Motor Vehicles 27,451, Motor Cycles 10,045, 
Tractors 454. 

Shipping (1976); Vessels entered 674, Freight entered 
if23i,557 metric tons. Freight cleared 207,219 metric 
tons. Passenger arrivals 144, Departures 185. 

Civil Aviation: Passenger arrivals 87,637 (1976), Depar- 
tures 88,887 (1976), freight handled 4,195 metric tons 
(1974), postal traffic handled 304 metric tons (1975). 
Tourism (1976): 34,983 visitors. 

Education (1974): 38,500 in full-time education. Primary 
Schools: 240; Secondary schools: 8 (1973). 

THE GOVERNMENT 

{December 1977) 

High Commissioner: Jean-Gabriel Eriau. 

COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENT 
The Council of Government is composed of seven 
members elected by the Territorial Assembly, either from 
its own members or, in certain circumstances, from out- 
side. It is elected every five years, after the elections for 
the Territorial Assembly. The President of the Council is 
the High Commissioner and does not vote. All proposals 
to be submitted to debate by the Territorial Assembly 
or its Permanent Commission are drawn up by the Council. 
The Council is in charge of all legislation over land matters. 

President: Jean-Gabriel Eriau. 

Vice-President: ANDRfi Caillard. 

Members: 

Michel Jacquet Willy Nemia 

Michel Vittori Kurian^ Caba 

Guy Agniel Paul Napoarea. 

Representative to the National Assembly: Roch Pid;ot. 
Representative to the Senate: Lionel Cheerier. 
Representative to the Social and Economic Council: Rogeb 
Laroque. 

TERRITORIAL ASSEMBLY 
The Territorial Assembly is composed of 35 members 
elected by direct universal suff.fage for a five-year term 
on the basks of proportional representation. 

President: Dick Ukeiwe 
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'New Caledonia 


GeXERAL liLECTION 
(September 1977) 


Party 

Seats 

Rassemblement pour la Caledonie 

12 

Union Caiedonienue .... 

9 

Parti Socialiste Caledonien 

3 

Mouvement Liberal Caledonien . 

■> 

Un ion Nouvelle Caledonienne 

Z 

Parti de Liberation Kanake 

2 

Union Progressiste Melanesiennc . ■ 

I • 

Union Multiraciale de la Nouvcile-Caledonie. 

1 

Entente Toutes Ethnie.s .... 

. I 

Union pour la Rennaissance de la Caledonie . 

I 

Union Democratique . .... 

I 

Total ..... 

35 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Entente Toutes Ethnies: Noumea; radical; Leader Dr. 

RaYMO.VD j\IURA. 

Mouvement Liberal Galddonien: Noumea; f. 1971; Leader 

Jean Leques. 

Parti de Liberation Kanake: Noumea; pro-independence; 

Leaders Nidoish Naisseline, Elie Poigoune. 

Parti Socialiste Calddonien: Noumea; f. 1971; socialist, 
anti-independence, pro-autonomy; Leader .\lai.s' Ber- 

. NUT. 

Rassemblement pour la Caledonie: Noumea; t. 1976; 
advocates reform of the fiscal and real estate structures; 
European and Melanesian members; Leaders Jacques 
Lafleur, Roger Laroque. 

Union Caledonienne: Noumea; f. 1965; formerly the 
dominant party, the traditional representative of the 
Melanesian electorate; pro-independence; Leaders 
Maurice Lenoumand, Rocit Pidjot. 

Union D^mocratique: Noumea; f. 1968; Leader Gaston 
Morlet. 

Union lYlultiraciale da la Nouvelle Caledonie: Noumea; 

f. 1970; Leader Yann Cel^n^ Uregei. 

Union Nouvelle Caledonienne: Noumea; f. T976 after a 
split in the Union Caledonienne; anti-independence; 
Leader Taibeb Aifa. 

Union Progressiste Mdlandsienne: Noumea; f. 1974. 
Leader Andu/s Gopea. 

Union pour la Rennaissance de la Caledonie: Noumea, 
Leader Dr. Seraqui. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Gour d’Appel: Palais de Justice, B.P. F4, Noumea; First 
Pres. R. CoSTEs; Procureur General A. Liotard. 
Tribunal of First Instance: Noumea; Pres. P. Grisot; 
Procureur de la Rgpublique (vacant). 


RELIGION 

The population is Christian, Roman Catholics com- 
prising some 63 per cent. There is a substantial Protestant 
minority. 

Roman Catholicism: The Archdiocese of Noumea com- 
prises New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands; Arch- 
bishop of Noumda Most Rev. Eugene X. Klein. 


THE PRESS 

L’ Avenir Cal6donien: 10 rue Gambctta, Noumea. 

Eglise de Nouvelle-Cal^donien: B.P. 170, Noumea; f, 1976; 
official bulletin of the Catholic Church in New Cale- 
donia; weekly; circ. 400. 

Le Drapeau: 21 rue Jules Ferry, Noumea. 

La France Australe: 5 rue de la Somme, B.P. 25, Noumea; 
f. i88g; daily; Dir. Hubert Chavelet; circ. 8,000. 

Journal Caledonien: 34 Immeuble Central -2, B.P. 3602, 
Noumea; weekly; Editorial Dir. Pierre Maresc..i; 
circ. 5,000. 

Justice: B.P. 2496, Noumea; irregular; Dir. Wan’eu.'; 
Aizik; circ. 1,500. 

KANAK: i rue Gallicni, Noumea; irregular; Dir. He.vki 
Bailly; circ. 1,500. 

Nouvellcs 1878: Riviere Saliie, 2° secteur, Noumea; 
irregular; Dir. Edmo.vd Koataiba; circ. 1,000. 

Les Nouvelles Calddoniennes: Librairie JPL, 34 avc. de la 
Republique, Noumea; daily; Dir. Roger Brissaxd, 
Editor Edouard Ve.ntrillon; circ. 11,500. 

Unit§ Galddonienne: Immeuble Tollinchi, ru edc Sebasto- 
pol, Noumea; f. 1977; socialist; fortnightly; Dir. Mme 
Marcel Aucher; Editors Alain Bernut, Jean-Paul 
Caillard; circ. 2,000. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Radio Noumea: B.P. G3, Noumea; f. 1942; France Regions 
3; 16 hours of daily programmes in French; 65,000 
radio sets in 1977; Dir. R. Le Leizour. 

T6I6 Noumea: B.P. G3. Noumea; transmits for 5 hours a 
day; 25,000 television sets in 1977. 


FINANCE . 

Banque de Nouvelle-Galedonie: 75 me do Sebastopol, 
B.P. L3, Noumea. 

Banque de I’Indochine et de Suez: rue de I’Alma et ave. 
Foch, B.P. G5, Noumea. 

Banque Nationale de Paris: 60 ave. de la Victoire, B.P. K3, 
Noumea. 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Nouveile-Galddonie: 33 me 

de PAIma, B.P. J3, Noumea. 

Soci6t6 Gin6rale: 56 ave. de la Victoire, B.P. G2, Noun 6a 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
Chambre de Commerce et d’Industrie: B.P. 10, Nouir.6a: 
f. 1879; 20 mems.; Pres. Arnold Daly; Vice-Pres. 
Jean Lanchon, G. Lavoix; Sec. Treas. H. BoisserY- 

Chambre d’Agriculture: B.P. m, Noumda; f. tgog; 
mems.; Pres. M. Roger Pene. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Confederation des Travailleurs Caledonians: Sec. -Gen. K. 

JOYEUX. 

Federation des Cadres et Collaborateurs de Nouvelle- 
Caiedonie: B.P. 478, Noumea; Pres, and Sec.-Gen. 
F. ViANNENC; trade union organization which includes 
the following: 

Syndicat General des Cadres et Assimiles de Nouveilc- 
Caiedonie: Sec.-Gen. E. Olliveau. 

Syndicat General des Cadres du Commerce de Nouvelle- 
Caiedonie: Sec.-Gen. G. Jore. 
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F6d6ration Patronale de Nouvelle-CaRdonic et Ddpend- 
ances; 13 rue do \'crdun, B.P. ^66, Noumea; f. 1936; 
groups the leading companies oJ New Caledonia for the 
defence of professional interests, co-ordination, docu- 
mentation and research in socio-economic fields; Pres. 
RKNf; I'aukk; Sec. -Gen. Fkli.x Dr-MH-vi;. 

F6d£ration des Syndicats des fdincs Nouvclle-Caledonic: 

Sec. -Gen. M. liENETriAU. 

Syndicat des Fonctionnaires, Agents et Ouvriers des 
Services Publics: Soc.-Gon. .M. Claude. 

Union dcs Syndicats Ouvriers et Employes de Nouvellc- 
Calfidonic: Sec. -Gen. Gii-iiEiiT Dkavton. 

Syndicat des Travailleurs d’Outre-Mer: Sec.-Gen. M 

Bastien. 

TRANSPORT 

Roads: there are a total of 4,600 km. of roads in New 
Caledonia, of which 300 are bitumen-surfaced, i,8So 
stone-surfaced and 2,500 tracks. 

Shipping: Services from Sydney to Noumea are maintained 
by Chargeurs Calidoniens and Sofrana Uitilities (cargo 
only), and from Europe to Noumea by HambnrglSued 


AT’u' Caledonia, Wallis and Futuna Islands 

and Co>iig:agiiic Geniralc Maritime, services callitic at 
Noumi'a arc mniiuained In- Kartapuhr {S\-<liicv -Now 
Hebrides), Potytu'sia (Sydney-New Hebrides). South 
Pacific VntUi! I.nics (Sydiiey-'rahiti), Xauiu Pactfic 
Line, China Xai igaliou €<'. (Horn: Kong-South Pacifict, 
Nedlloyd (Europe-South Pacific), Daiua Line (Jajian- 
South Pacific). Union Steam Ship Co. (New Zo.aland), 
Sofrana-Unilines (Sydney). Royal Viking Line (Syd- 
nej-), P &■ O Lines (Sydney). Hank Line (Europe- 
South Pacific) and Polish Ocean Line (Europe-South 
.Africa). 

Civil Aviation: .-hr Calidomc: .\erodrome de Mauenta; 
f. 1955; scr\ ices throughout New Caledonia and to the 
Loyalty Islands; fleet of three Twin (Mter.s, three 
Islanders; Pres. Louis P. Escin.'nu!i;N.\i;i;. 

Foreign airlines .servin.e New Caledonia are; .\ir 
Nauru, .\ir New Zealand, .\ir Pacific. Oantas and F r.\. 


TOURISM 

Office du Tourisme de la Nouvcllc-Calddonic: 27 me de 

Sebastopol, B.P. 6SS. Noumea; f. i960; Dir. Bruno 
Tahuteau. 


WALLIS AND FUTUNA ISLANDS 


This self-governing French Overseas Territory comprises 
two groups: the Wallis Islands, including Uvea and 22 
islets on the surrounding reef, and, to the southeast, 
Futuna (or Hooru), comprising the two small islands of 
Futuna and .Alofi. Wallis and Futuna, located north of 
Fiji and west of Samoa, arc inhabited by Polyiie.sians 
A French Protectorate since i888. the Islands chose by 
referendum in December 1959 to become an Overseas 
Tenitory. In July :g6i they were granted this status. In 
1975 talks started on changing the status of the territory 
to that of an Overseas Department. 

Copra, which formerly provided the main cash income for 
the islands, has been seriously aflectcd by rhinoceros beetle; 
most monetary income on the island is derived from 
government employment and remittances sent home by 
islanders cmploj’cd in New Caledonia. 

Area (sq. km.): Wallis Island 159, Futuna Island and Alofi 
Island 115, total of all islands 274. 

Population (census of March 20th. 197O): 9.102. Wallis 
Island 6,010 (chief town .Mata-t'tu). I-'utuna Island 
3.173: .Alofi Island uninhabited, about il.ooo Wallis- 
ians and Fulunians live on New Caledonia and in tlie 
New llebride.s 

Agriculture: the prmcipid export croji IS C0]na Yanis, 
taros, bananas, arrowroot and other food crops .ire 
al.so cultiiatrd 

Livestock (I07(>) .JOO horses, etc., too cattle. 5.000 pigs 


Currency; too centimes = i franc de la Communautti 
fran^aise du pacifique (franc CFP or Pacific franc) 
Exchange rates fDeceniber 10771. i franc C 1 -‘P -5.5 
FTench centime.s, /i sterling • 160. francs (.' 1 T‘; 
F S $ I 87 77 francs CI-'P, t.ooo fiancs CEP 40.22 
S 1 1 39 

Budget (1077)- 131,067.000 francs Cl-'P 
External Trade (1076): Impoits: 217 million francs Cl-P; 
F. ports • n a 

Aid from France (francs CIT*. I-'IDES. 1071-107.51- local 
section 273 niilhon-. General section 00 millii'n 
External Trade (1969)-. Impotts: 125 million franc.s CI-'P; 

Exports: 2 million francs CFP. 

Government: .-Idininsstiatein Supencio Ifr.NRi BrAu.v,- 
President of Territorial .Assembly Sosrro .AI,\i;.\ir, 
Pai’ILLo; Representative to NatuuKd .■\s-.:inldy Benja- 
min Briai,; ilepresentative to Senate Eosgio M.vk.w}, 

1‘Al’ii.Lrj 

Religion; The entire population is nominally Catholic; 

Bishop of Wallis and Futuna Mgr. LoLr:sto Fu-miea. 
Shipping: Sen-ices to Noumt'a (New Caledonia). Suv.a 
(Fiji). Port Vil.a and Santo (lioth in the New Hebridf.'i 
Aviation: Union des Transports Ae'riens [UTA): Walhi 
Island, four tli.ghts each month to 
Caledonia. ,-Ii> Fiji: Charter scrvice.s to th."- Wallis .and 
Futun.a Islands from Suva 

Education (1973): 2.700 pupibs in 9 Statc-fimancc-l prim.ary 
and lower secondary schools. 



GABON 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Gabonese Republic is an equatorial country on the 
west coast of Africa with Cameroon to the north and the 
Congo to the south and east. The climate is tropical, with 
an average temperature of 26°c (79 °f) and an annual rain- 
fall of 250 cm. The official language is French but Bantu 
dialects are widely spoken. About 60 per cent of the popula- 
tion are Christians, mainly Roman Catholics. Most of the 
others follow animist beliefs. The national flag (proportions 
4 by 3) consists of horizontal green, gold arid blue stripes. 
The capital is Libreville. 

Recent History 

Formerly a province of French Equatorial Africa, Gabon 
gained internal autonofny in 19.37. '958 it joined the 

French Community and attained independence in August 
i960. In February 1961, L6on M’Ba was elected the 
Republic’s first President. Shortly before elections called 
for February 1964, a military coup d'diat, led by Jean- 
Hilaire Aubame, a long-standing rival, deposed M’Ba. 
French intervention restored M’Ba to the Presidency, and 
elections held in April gave M’Ba’s Bloc ddmocratique 
gahonaise (BDG) a large majority in the National Assembly; 
during the next two years most of the opposition joined 
the BDG. In 1967, M’Ba created the post of Vice-President, 
and when he died in-November that year he was succeeded 
by his deputy, Albert-Bernard Bongo. In March 1968 the 
Parti democratigue gahonais (PDG) was set up and one- 
party government was formally instituted. 

President Bongo has taken a hard line against any form 
of protest or dissent in the country. At the same time, 
every effort has been made to attract foreign companies 
and investors to Gabon. Since July 1972, however, the 
"Gabonization” of the economy has been undertaken. 
Foreigners have been replaced by Gabonese in positions of 
authority and the state has taken a share in the capital of 
foreign companies.. In February 1973 the PDG won all 70 
seats in the National Assembly and Bongo was re-elected 
president with 99 per cent of the votes cast. In April 1975 
Bongo abolished the Vice-Presidency, replacing it by a new 
post of Prime Minister. 

Bongo has pursued a policy of close co-operation with 
France in the fields of economic and foreign affairs. The 
visit of the French President Giscard d’Estaing in August 
1976 reconfirmed this relationship and in 1977 Bongo made 
his first ^'isit as chairman of the OAU to France. 

In 1977 Benin accused Gabon of having aided the air- 
borne mercenary attack on Cotonou in .January and 
announced its intention of boycotting the OAU summit 
meeting scheduled to meet in Libreville in the summer. 
President Bongo strongly denied these accusations and the 
findings of international committees of investigation which 
implicated both Gabon and Morocco in the raid. Shortly 
before the meeting 300 Beninois living in Gabon were 
expelled to Nigeria, to forestall attempts to sabotage it. 

In October 1973, under the influence of the Libyan 
leader, Col. Muamar al-Gaddafi, President Bongo was 
converted to Islam and changed his name to Omar Bongo. 
However, relations with Libya soon cooled and President 
Bongo rarely uses his adoptive name. 


Government 

The Constitution of 1967 vests executive power in the 
President, elected by universal adult suffrage for seven- 
years. The President appoints, and presides over, a Council 
of Ministers. The legislative organ is the unicameral 
National Assembly of 70 members, also directly elected for 
a seven-year term. The, country is divided into nine ad- 
ministrative regions, each under an appointed Prefect. 

Defence 

The army consists of one infantry battalion, the air force 
of one squadron, and there is a small navy. There is also a 
gendarmerie naiionale. 

Economic Affairs 

Well over half of the population of Gabon is engaged in 
subsistence agriculture, largely untouched by the expan- 
sion of the , market economy. There, is a little commercial 
agricultural production, the main crops being palm oil, 
coffee, cocoa and bananas. For many years the economy 
was largely dependent upon forestry, particularly pro- 
duction of okounid, a wood used in the making of plywood. 
Despite the expansion of forestry to avail of a favourable 
world timber market, mineral production has taken over 
as the leading activity since the late 1960s. Petroleum 
production, the fifth highest in Africa in 1976, is gradually 
decreasing, although exploration for new deposits con- 
tinues. The manganese deposits at Moanda in the south 
form one of the world’s richest sources. There are also plans 
for the exploitation of major iron ore deposits at Bdlinga in 
the north-east. Other minerals produced are uranium and 
gold. The development of both forestry and mining is 
hampered by a lack of transport facilities. The Trans-Gabon 
railway, which was held up for several years by lack of 
financial backing, is now under construction and should 
solve the country’s major transport problems. Gabon’s 
manufacturing sector is relatively restricted, though it is 
being expanded. There is an oil refinery at Port-Gentil, 
currently being expanded to double its output, which 
serves the four states of the Customs and Economic Union 
of Central Africa (UDEAC), and there are important 
timber-processing plants. 

Gabon is attempting to use the wealth created by oil 
revenues in developing mineral and timber exploitation and 
associated industries. Gabon became an associate member 
of the Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) in 1973, and a full member in 1975. In September 
1976 Gabon withdrew from the Organization Commune 
Africaine et Mauricienne (OCAM). It was announced that 
membership ,of the specialized agencies would be retained 
but Gabon has since withdrawn' front Air Afrique, the 
organization s multinational airline. 

Gabon is an associate member of the EEC and a member 
of UDEAC. 

Transport and Communications 

There is a 76 km. cableway and a 296 km. railway liue 
linking the manganese mines at IMoanda with the Congo 
port of Pointe-Noire. Construction of the first stretch of the 
Trans-Gabon railway, from Owendo to Booue, was begun in 
'974- Mffien completed, the railway will run from Owendo 
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to Belinda in the north and I'ranceville in the south. There 
are over 3,000 km. of national roads and about 1,528 km. of 
re;;ional roads. The wide.sprcad forc.sts make air transport 
very important and there i.s an airport capable of handling 
jet.s at Libreville. The main river.s arc navigable only from 
about 300 km. inland. There are two Atlantic jiorts at 
Libreville-Owendo and Fort-Gentil. 

Social Welfare 

There is a national Fund for State Insurance, and a 
guaranteed minimum wage. In 1969 Gabon had hospital 
establishments, with 4,995 beds. In 1971 tlicrc were 96 
jiliysicians. ^faternal and infant health is a major priority. 

Education 

Education is undertaken by state and mission schools. 
In 1975 there were 734 primary schools with over 121,000 
pupils, representing over 95 per cent of children of school 
age. In addition there are 77 secondary, technical and 
teacher training schools, and a university in Libreville. 
Many students go to France for university and technical 
training. 

Tourism 

Tourism is being e.vtensivclj’ developed with new hotels 
and several important projects, including a "holiday 


Introduclory Sttn ey. Stalisdcal Sun-cy 

village” near Librc\’ille opened in 1973, reorganization of 
Pointc-Dcnis tourist resort, and the promotion of national 
parks. By 1979 there are e.vpected to be 1.600 hotel rooms 
in Libreville. Wild animal.s abound in the forests, and there 
is excellent hunting. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), Mat- 4th (.-Vscen.sion), May 
15th (Whit lilonday). .-Vugust 15th (.Assumption), .August 
lylh (Independence Day). Xovember 1st (.All Saints’), 
Xovember nth (.Armistice Day), December 25th (Christ- 
mas). 

1979 : January ist (Xcw Year’s Day), .Ajmil i6th 
(Easter Mondaj-). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in official use. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

too centimes = i franc de la Communaute fmanciere 
africaine (CFA). 

E.xchange rates (December 1977): 

I franc CFA=2 French centimes; 

£r sterling=442.2 francs CF.-A; 

U.S. $1 = 241.4 francs CFA. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

Population 

(sq. km.) 

(1972 census) 

267,000 

950,009* 


• i ne IJiiitca 2<.ations, nowever, gives tne laiesi 
estimate of the population as 500.000 at July ist, 1070. 


PRINCIPAL TOAA^XS 
Population (1975) 
Libreville (capital) 251,400 

Port-Gentil 77.611 

Lambarilnd 22,682 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(’000 metric tons — F .\0 estimale.s) 



10 74 

*97.7 

1970 

Maize 

- 

2 

> 

Rice (paddv) 

2 

2 


Cassas.a (Manioc) 

1 ."0 

iSo 

I-'O 

Banan.as 

10 

10 

10 

Plant.am.s 



.Sr-A 

Palm Iternels 

2 

n ^ 

'*■ V 

Coltee 

1 

I 


Cocoa be.ans 

S 

S 

■s 

Groundnuts fin shell) 

2 

2 


Siiear cane 


s 

s 


EMPLOYMENT 

( 197 ^) 


Agriculture . .... 

267.000 

Forestrv, Mining and Construction . 

60.000 

Commerce and Industrv- 

S ,200 

Civil Service ..... 

S.ooo 

Other (inch Military. Clergy, Student-s) 

3S.200 


Livestock iT.Ai > estimate-. {'.itti- 5, e, I’l.;- s.i >1. 

Sheep 5<).'»oo. Goat' o>,o.-jq I'oultrv r'- 

S.-.in;- F.AO. /’o .fart;..;; IV iri ; 
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FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1970* 

1971* 

1972* 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Industrial wood 

Fuel wood . . ■ ■ 

i,S8o 

1,060 

2,030 
1,070 ! 

2.270 

1,080 

2,360 

1,100* 

1.647 

1,100* 

1.500 

1,100* 

Total . 

2,940 

3,100 

3.350 

3.460 

2,747 

2,600 


♦ FAO estimate. 

Source; FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 


('ooo metric tons) 



1970* 

1971* 

1972* 

1 

1973* 

1974* 

1975 

Inland waters 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4* 

Atlantic Ocean 

2-5 

3-5 

4-5 

4-5 

4-5 

5*7 

Total Catch 

2.9 

3-9 

4.9 

4-9 

4'9 

6.1 


• FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 




1975 

1976 

1977 

Crude Petroleum . 

'ooo metric tons 

11,315 

11.325 

1 1,070 

Manganese Ore* . 

,, ,, ,, 

2,220 

2.280 

2,oSo 

Uranium Concentrates*. 

metric tons 

1,766 

1.297 

1,400 

Gold .... 

kg- 

131 

11. a. 

n.a. 

Natural Gas . 

'ooo cubic metres 

-17-129 

239.417 

n.a. 


* Figures refer to gross weight. The metal content of ores and concentrates (in metric 
tons) in 1975 was: Manganese 1,115,500; Uranium 800. 


Source: Presidence de la Republique Gabonaise, Libreville. 


INDUSTRY 




1973 

1974 

1975 

Palm Oil ..... 
Beer ..... 

Flour ..... 

Cement ..... 
Ply^vood ..... 
Veneer Sheets .... 
Motor Spirit (Petrol) . 

Kerosene ..... 
Distillate Fuel Oils 

Residual Fuel Oils 

Electricity .... 

metric tons 
'ooo liectolitres 
'ooo metric tons 

'ooo cu. metres 

'ooo metric tons 

million kWh. 

2,500* 

183 

I I 

63 

77 

22 

159 

115 

295 

423 

165 

2,600* 

22S 

12 

71 

71 

22 

131 

96 

252 

375 

^93 

2,700* 

327 . 

13 

93 

63 

22 

129 

97 • 

258 

319 

235 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: UN, Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 
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FINANCE 

100 centimes = I franc de la Communautd financiere africaine (CFA). 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10, 25. 50 and 100 francs CFA. 

Notes: 100, 500, i.ooo, 5,000 and 10.000 francs CFA. 

F.vchangc rates (December 1977): r franc CF.\- - 2 French centimes; 

£1 ster!ing=.j^2 2 francs CFA; U.S. $1=241.4 francs CFA. 

1,000 francs CFA=/2.26 = $4.T4. 

Note: For details of previous changes in the exchange rate, see the chapter on Benin, \’olumc 1 . 


BUDGET 


(million francs CFA) 


Revenue 

i970» 

1977' 

Expenditure 

1976 

1977 * 

Direct taxes .... 
Import duties .... 
Export duties .... 
Income from property 

Various ..... 
Extraordinary rc.sources . 

So, 000 
41,620 

6, 1 65 
48,441 

I, no 

' 5.777 

103,000 

50,.S2O 

•‘>.315 

31.963 

Current expenditure . 

Development .... 

5''^.7>7 

' 33.396 

1 71 ,2 10 

Total . . 

I 93 .H 3 

255 . 79 .' 

Tot.m. 

193 . "3 

255.792 


* I’rovisional 


'iiURD Di:\ i-:i.(>i’.Mi;xT pd.\n. io7I)-so 
(public sector proposal.s, million francs (ih’.X ,it i ()73 pricc^s) 


Invest.ment 


Ri.SOI'KCES 


Pi'diliieliait ...... 

17 (.690 

State ... 


Rural develoiimeiil .... 

\S,i<20 

Own resources or lawrowines 

guaranteed 

I'oiestrv do\ cl()pment 

1.2.S0 

bv semi-publu: bodies 


.Mine.s ..... 

5.5 !<’ 


i 

Water and power 

72,950 


{ 

Tourism ,md hotels 

2 t./.s" 


i 

.Xrtis.uis ... 

320 


1 

Small and medium-sized enterprises 

State participation in enterprises 

.'/).!)/, (onuniniu'dliitvs aiul c’lintit iti . 

j . I 3 ‘> 

27,000 


i 

i 

Roads 

1 ) 2.250 


1 

I 

Railways 

I So.ono 


1 

Riveis 

; . 2<K» 


1. 

Ports 



i 

t’n il aei.ition 

2 I .~o.» 


{ 

Transpoi t an<l eommerce 



j 

Posts .ind telecominumcations 

I c/ 


j 

Inform. Uion, radio and tel<-eision 

2). f.s" 


1 

Sortiil 

227.250 



I'.due.it i.in 

1 : . A I 



Health ... 

; 5 .o'.o 



Soci.i-rultur.il investments 

liousnie. loe.d e.i'einment .uid sv.'.tet 

in.-Nio 


■ 

suppK 

1,0. >*7** 


i 

.\dnnnistt.nion . ... 




lu '- dh i: or.l ill ; •>:! 

5 . 7 '-’ 


1 



t <■< I '1 


y. ':ir^ ■ }■:» ■ 

; f.-i i-e df ! . R.'pnb 

!! t; a- : .•!- i 
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EXTERNAL TRADE* 

(million francs CFA) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. . . j 

20.127 

36,663 

23.139 

33.661 

26,810 

51.^29 

34,106 

49.505 1 

36.977 
63.925 j 

85.450 

234.900 

100.559 

201,921 

120,042 

272.447 


* Excluding trade in gold and trade with other UDEAC countries; Cameroon, the Central African Empiie and the Congo. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(million francs CFA) 


Exports 

1975 

1976 

Imports 

1975 

1976 

Crude petroleum 

167.392 

213,818 

Machines, tools . 

22,223 

32,726 

Manganese 

18,375 

24,609 

Metals .... 

17.598 

29,021 

Wood (raw) 


21,295 

Transport equipment 

15.687 

15.391 

Worked wood . 

j” 13.320 4 

2,896 

Food and drink 

12,570 

14.238 

Uranium .... 

2.221 

8.374 

Chemical products 

4.223 

8,034 

Cocoa .... 

n.a. 

396 

Mineral products 

10,257 

5,149 




Textiles .... 

5.981 

4.497 

Total (inch others) 

201,921 

271.447 

Total (inch others) 

100,558 

120,042 


Source; Outremer: L'Afrique d’Expresston Fraufaise et Madagascar, 17th edition. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(million francs CFA) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Belgium/Luxembourg . 

4,027 

3.991 

3,932 

Curagao 

8.039 

9,660 

2,780 

France 

50,891 

63.796 

82,579 

France 

48,818 

74,038 

114,374 

Germany, Fed. Republic 

3.997 

3.506 

4,325 

Germany, Fed. Republic 

n,a. 

12,025 

11,849 

Italy .... 

1,460 

2,295 

2,484 

Netherlands 

3.961 

Sgo 

1,395 

Netherlands 

3.415 

3.486 

4,785 

Senegal 

487 

564 

1,246 

United Kingdom . 

1,178 

1,131 

1,908 

United Kingdom . 

15,434 

16,757 

25,660 

U.S.A. 

5,500 

3.842 

4,785 

U.S.A. 

45.385 

35,588 

42,433 

Total (inch others) 

79,886 

100,559 

120,238 

Total (inch others) 

1S4.337 

201,922 

271,447 


Source: Presidence de la Republique Gabonaise, Libreville. 


TRANSPORT 

ROAD TRAFFIC 


(Number of vehicles in use) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

Cars .... 

5,230 

5.921 

7,100 

Buses .... 

134 

168 

188 

Goods Vehicles 

4,490 

4.936 

5,800 


1974 (estimates): Passenger cars lo.ioo, goods vehicles 


7.300- 

1976 (estimate): Total vehicles in use 19.000. 
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Siatisdcal Sun'cv, The Constitution 


SHIPPING 


1 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Ships Entered (’000 net reg. tons) . 
Freight Loaded ('000 metric tons) . 
Freight Unloaded {’000 metric tons) 

• 

12,789 

5.697 

656 

13.192 

6,640 

351 

15.250 

5.582 

46S 


CIVIL AVIATION 
Total Scheduled Services 
(including one-Hvclfth of the traffic of Air Afrique) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Kilometres Flowm (’000) 

3,000 

3,100 

3.300 

Passengers Carried .... 

130,000 

1 36,000 

140,000 

Passenger-kilometres (’ooo) 

I 17.000 

128,000 

134.000 

Freight tonne-kilometres (’000) 

8,400 

10,900 

1 1,600 

Mail tonne-kilometres (’000) . 

500 

500 

600 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 

(1975/76) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary'. 

746 

2,664 

128,552 

Secondary 

59 

S63 

19,721 

Technical 

10 

148 

2.450 

Teacher Training 

8 

36 

371 

University 

I 

n.a. 

1.146 


THE CONSTITUTION 


(Promulgated February 1961; revised. February 1967 and April 1975) 


Preamble: Upholds the Rights of Man, liberty of con- 
science and of the person, religious freedom and freedom of 
education. Sovereignty is vested in the people, who 
e.xcrcise it through their representatives or by means of 
referenda. There is direct, universal and secret suffrage. 

Head of State: The President is elected by direct suflnigo 
for a seven-year term and is eligible for re-election. He 
is llc.ad of State, of the administr.ation and of the Armed 
Forces. The President may, after consultation with his 
■Ministers and leaders of the National .\ssembly, order a 
leferendum to be held. Tlicre is a Prime .Nfinistor appomte-I 
by the President. 

Executive Power: Executive power is vested in the Presi- 
dent .and the Council of Ministers, who arc appointed t>y 
the Preshlenl and .are responsible to him. The President 
presides over the Council, 


Legislative Power: The National .\sscmbly is elected by 
direct suffrage for a seven-year term and normally holds 
two sessions a year. It may be dissolved or prorogued for 
up to iS months by the President, after consultation witli 
the Council of Ministers and President of the .Assembly. The 
President may retuim a Bill to the Assembly for a second 
reading when it must be p.assed by a majority of two- 
thirds of the members. If the President dis-o’ves the 
A.ssembly, elections must take place within ^o days. 

Judicial Power: The Preudent guarantees the indepen- 
dence of the Judiciary and presides, over the Conseil 
Sup'-ri'-ur de la .'daristraturc. ‘niere is a Supreme Court and 
•a High Court of Justice, The Ifigli Court, which :• com- 
poseti of deputies of tlie National .Assembly dieted from 
among IhemseU'c.. h.vs paw-r to try the' Presui'-nt or 
memb-r: of the C. ivrrnmenl- 
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GABON Govermnenl, National Assembly Political Parly 

THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF THE STATE 

, President: Albert-Bernard (Omar) Bongo. 

COUNCFL OF MINISTERS 

(December igyj) 


Head of Government, Minister of Defence, Information, 
Posts and Telecommunications, National Guidance, 
Specialized Organs of the Party, Civil Service: Albert 
Bernard (Omar) Bongo. 

Prime Minister, President of the National Consultative 
Council, Minister of Co-ordination and Housing, Town 
Planning and Land Registry: L£on M^biame. 

Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of Labour and Social 
Security, in charge of Relations with the Assemblies: 

Jean-Stanislas Migolet. 

Minister of State, Minister of Transport, Merchant Navy and 
Trans-Gabon Railway and Ports: Georges ItAWiRr. 

Minister of State, Minister of the Economy, Finance and 
State Participation: Jerome Okinda. 

Minister of State, Minister of Justice: Gen. Raphael 
Mamiaka. 

Minister of State in charge of Mines, Energy and Water 
Resources: Edouard- Alexis Mbouv-Boutzit. 

Minister of State in charge of Agriculture, Livestock and 
Rural Development: Simon Essimengane. 

Minister of State for Land Administration, Land Registra- 
tion and Property: Henri Minko. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and Co-operation: Martin 
Bongo. 

Minister of the Interior: Theodore Kwaou. 

Minister and Secretary-General to the Presidency: Ren& 
Radembino-Coniquet. 

Minister of Public Works and Construction: Jacques 
Libizangomo Joumas. 

Minister of Public Health and Population: iJtienne-Guy 
Mouvagha. 

Minister of National Education, Youth, Sports and Leisure: 

Jean-Boniface Assele. 


Personal Adviser to the President in Charge of co-ordination 
of Economic and Financial Affairs at the Presidency and 
Minister of Civil and Commercial Aviation: Jean- 
Franqois Ntoutoume. 

Minister-Delegate to the Presidency in charge of Missions, 
Minister of Tourism, National Park’s, Reform of Slate 
and Mixed Economy Companies and Postal Services: 

Louis-Gaston Mayila. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry: Etienne Moussirou. 

Minister of Culture, Arts and Popular Education: Marc. 
Mba Ndong. 

Minister of Wafer Supplies and Forests: Marcel Ibinga- 
Magwangou. 

Minister-Delegate to the Presidency in charge of National 
Guidance, Specialized Organs of the Party and Civil 
Service: Leon Auge. 

Minister of Scientific Research in charge of Environment 
and Nature Conservation: Franqois Owono-Nguema. 

Minister of Technical Education, Vocational Training and 
Handicrafts: Richard Nguema. 

Minister of Public Administration: Jules Bourdes 
Ogouliguende. 

Minister of Social Affairs, Veterans and War Victims and 
Promotion of Women’s Rights: HerviI; Moutsinga. 

Minister- Delegate to the Prime Minister in charge of 
Housing, Town Planning and Land Registry: Fulbert 
Bongotha. 

Minister- Delegate to the Prime Minister in charge of the 
National Consultative Council and Co-ordination: 

Jacques Ovono Mezu. 

Minister-Delegate to the Deputy Prime Minister in charge 
of Labour and Social Security: Augustin Hervo- 
Akendengue. 

There are also 9 Secretaries of State. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

President. Paul Marie Gondjout. Election, February 1973 

Secretary General . Richepin Eyogho-Edz.ang. All 70 seats were won by the Parti dimocratique gabonais. 


PARTY 

about 20 members and a central committee with 73 
members; the political bureau can issue decrees without 
reference to the Council of Ministers; the central com- 
mittee acts in an- advisory capacity; Sec.-Gen. and 
Founder Albert-Bernard (Omar) Bongo; publ. 
Dialogue. 


POLITICAL 

Parti ddmocratique gabonais (PDG): Libreville; f. iq68 in 
succession to the Bloc democratique gabonais (BDGV 
made sole political party by presidential decree of 
i'^larch 1968, which stated that the Party would be the 
guarantee of national unity and of the abolition of 
ethnic discnmination; there is a political bureau with 
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Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System. Religion 


Belgium: 13 . 1 ’. 4079, Libreville; Ambassador: 
Durand. 

Cameroon: B.P. i^ooi. Libreville; Zaciikr Mongo Soo. 
Canada: Yaounde, Cameroon. 

Central African Empire: B.P. 2096. Libreville; Ambassador: 
Simon Xarcisse Bo'/.anga. 

Chad: Bangui, Central ,-\frican Lnipire. 

China, People’s Republic: B.P. 3914, Libreville; Ambas- 
sador: Liu Ying-hsien. 

Congo: B.P. 269, Libreville; Ambassadm ; (vacant). 

Egypt: B.P. 4240, Libreville; Ambassador: Aziz Si:ii‘ ml 
Nash. 

Equatorial Guinea: B.P. 14262, Libreville; Ambassador: 
Carmelo Xvono Xga AIenene Olui. 

France: B.P. 2125. Libreville; Ambassador: .Maurice 
Delauney. 

Germany, Federal Republic: B.P. 299. Libreville; Ambas- 
sador: Kans Dieter Sie.mes. 

Ghana; Kinshasa, Zaire. 

India; Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Iran: B.P. 3947, Libreville; Ambassador: Hussein Mon- 

TAZEN. I 

Italy: B.P. 2251. Libreville; Ambassador: Tito da Prato. 

Ivory Coast: B.P. 3861, Libreville; Ambassador: AfoiSE 
Aka. 

Japan: B.P. 2259, Libreville; Ambassador: Shigeru 
Ddaya.siii (al.so accred. to Cameroon. Chad and the 
Congo). 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: B.P. 4012. Libreville; 
Ambassador: Kim Djin Ki. 

Korea, Republic: B.P. 2620, Libreville; Ambassador: Kim 
Chang Hoon. 

Lebanon: Lagos, Nigeria 


Libya: B.P, 3990, Libreville; Ambassadot : H. Zi.Itni. 

Mauritania: B.P. 3917, Libreville; Ambassador: Ba 
Xdiav.'ar. 

Morocco: B.P. 3893. Libreville; Ambassador: .Moui.ay 
Driss Alaoui. 

Netherlands: Yaoundd, Cameroon. 

Nigeria: B.P. IIOI, Libreville; C/mioc d'a/fanrs a.i.: J. 

Olurinde Ogunsanya. 

Philippines: B.P. 1103, Libreville; Am.hassadio : .Monico 
Vicente. 

Romania: B.P. 557, Libreville; Ambassador: Porfir 
Negrea. 

Senegal: B.P. 3S56, ],ibreville; Aoibassador: Bahacai: 
Diallo. 

Spain: B.P, 1157, Libreville; Ambassador: Alfo.nso de 
Arzua y Zulaica. 

Sudan: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Sweden: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Switzerland: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Togo: B.I’. 14160. Libreville; Ambassador Konde DARfiY.\. 

Tunisia: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

U.S.S.R.: B.P. 3963, Libreville; Ambassador: Veadimir 
Filatov. 

United Kingdom; Yaounde, Cameroon. 

U.S.A.: iS.P. 4000, J.ibre\il!e; Ambassadoi: (vacanti 
(also .accred. to Sao Tome and Principe), 

Vatican City: Yaounde, Cameroon 

Venezuela: BP. 3859. Libreville. Ambo’^sadot- M Finis 

N’illegas 

Yugoslavia: Librevilh-. Ambassadm (vacant). 

Zaire: B.P. 2257, Libreville; Ambassadoi : Kalf.nga \Va 
Belahei.a. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO GABON . 

Noel 


C.ibon also lias diplomatic relations with .\lgeria. .Xrgentin.i. XiDtri-i. Br.izii. ( uba. Denm.irh, t.reeee, K'u’.vaii. Lib ria. 
M.ali, Malta, .Me.\ico, Ni.ger, Norway, Poland. Portugal, Kwaiida. bao Tome .uni Prlncute. rg,',nda and Vi.-t -N'.un 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Supreme Court: B.P. 1043. Libreville; has four chambers: 
constitutional, judicial, .administrative, and accounts; 
Pres. .XuGUSTiN Boumah. 

High Court of Justice: Libreville; members appointed by 
and from the deputies of the National Assembly. 

Court of Appeal: Libreville. 

Cour de Surcid dc I'Etat: Lilireville; 12 members; Pres 
.■\Lni;r:i.Br.nNAi:i) (Omar) Boni.u 

Conscll Supdricure de la Magistraturc: LibrcvilJe; Pres. 
.ALni ni-Bi.r.NMUi Bonuo. X'-ri'-prc-s .Al-ii:v!ir 

id J tnu 11,1' r 5 rUuto. 

There .are aPo TmI'Iiimi/i i.V (d.dn.V Ir.s'.av.cr (Countv 
Conrt-i' at Librevdle. Pcirt-C.enli!. Lanib.ariun.-, .'Iinit!.'. 
Dyem, I'ranceviile and Koul.trnoutou. 


RELIGION 

.\biiut ii'» po: cent id the p .-.re Ch.ri-.ti.v:'.- . 

Kum.in Cathohc'. coini'r'-.-ng u p r i < nt i.f •,!:»• u i.;! 
population .\! int 40 p-r cent ar..- ,u; '. I' (iiu! 

I per cent Mu^-hins 

Roman Catholic Missions: Stc. .'dane. Lilrcvilie, P..P. .•i.io 

Archbishop of Libreville: .M:;r. .vnd:-!' I'uicn.vnd 

.■\NGUlLf ; B.P. 2 I.J''. Librevdle. 

Protestant Missions: 

Eglisc Evangdiique du Gabon: L « 

I'-lC. t!<" I.. .■ . ), ; 

I’.i-.t- e S, Sim \ N'ii-,..: 

Christian and Missionary Alliance: V''.' , 

It- ,!■ tiviD- th<- -ath.e :!;■ ..■arorv 1 r ' s- 
.1 tot.i! Cbr;-;!.\n . . -e-eeMtv le - 



GABON 


The Press, Radio and Television, Finance, Trade and Industry 


THE PRESS 

Bulletin Evang6lique d’Information et de Presse (BEIP): 

B.P. 8o, Libreville; monthly; religious. 

Bulletin mensuel de la Chambre de Commerce, d’agriculture 
et des mines: B.P. 2234. Libreville. 

Bulletin mensuel statistique de la R^publique Gabonaise: 
B.P. 179, Libreville; monthly bulletin of the National 
Service of Statistics. 

Dialogue: Maison du PDG, Libreville; f. 1969; organ of the 
Parti ddmocratique gabonais; Chief Editor J.-J. 
Boucavel; monthly; circ. 3,000. 

Gabon d’Aujourd’hui: B.P. 750, Libreville; weekly; pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Information. 

Gabon-Matin: B.P. 168, Libreville; daily; published by the 
Agence Gabonaise de Presse; Man. Mengue Ba N’na; 
circ. 18,000. 

Journal Officiel de la R^publique Gabonaise: B.P. 563, 
Libreville; f. 1959; twice monthly; Dir.-Gen, Henri 
Walker-Deemin. 

Ngondo: B.P. 168, Libreville; published by Agence 
Gabonaise de Presse; monthly. 

Le Patriote: B.P. 469, Libreville. 

L’Union: B.P. 3849, Libreville; f. 1975; daily; published by 
Societe Nationale de Presse et d’Edition; Dir.-Gen. 
Albert Yangari; Editor-in-Chief Francis Marti- 
NEAu; circ. 15,000. 

News Agency 

Agence Gabonaise de Presse; B.P. 168, Libreville. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Radiodiffusion-Tdl^vision Gabonaise: B.P. 150, Libreville; 
government broadcasting corporation; Dir.-Gen. Ben- 
jamin Reognignaud. 

RADIO 

"La VoLx de la Renovation” and Radio 2 broadcast 24 
hours a day on short and medium wave bands in French 
and local languages. A 100 kW. short wave transmitter at 
Libreville covers the whole country, but it is supplemented 
by relay stations at Franceville and Oyem. In 1971 there 
were 120,000 radio receivers. 

TELEVISION 

The 50W. transmitters at Libreville and Port-Gentil 
were supplemented in 1972 by two 2kW. transmitters, and 
coverage now extends inland as far as Kango and Lam- 
barend. Colour television broadcasts began in December 
1975. In 1971 there were nearly 6,000 television sets. 

FINANCE 

BANKS 

Banque des Etats de I’Afrique Gentrale: B.P. 1917, Yaounde, 
Cameroon; B.P. 112, Libreville; f. 1973; central bank of 
five African states; cap. 2,500m. francs CFA; Dir.-Gen. 
Christian Joudiou; Gabon Man. J. P. Leyimangoye. 


Banque Gabonaise de Ddveloppement: B.P. 5, Libreville; f. 
i960; cap. 4,000m. francs CFA; Sec.-Gen. Boupana 
Bua Demb’; Admin. Dir. Georges Kaack. 

Banque du Gabon et du Luxembourg: B.P. 3879, Libre- 
ville; f. 1974: cap. 600m. francs CFA; 30 per cent 
Gabonese, 70 per cent Societe Intercontinentale de 
Banque de Luxembourg; Pres. Julien Mpouho; Dir.- 
Gen. Jean-Pierre Chassang. 


Banque Internationale pour le Commerce et I’lndustrie du 
Gabon (BICI-Gabon): B.P. 2241, Libreville; f. 1973; 
cap. 1,250m. francs CFA; brs. in Port-Gentil, Moandai 
Mouila, Franceville, Mont-Boyet, Nombakele, Lalala; 
Dir. M. Cayaciuti. 

Banque Internationale pour le Gabon (BIPG); Immeuble 
Concorde, B.P. 106, Libreville; f. 1975; cap. 900111. 
francs CFA; 90-per-cent owned by Banque Inter- 
nationale pour I’Afrique Occidentale; Pres. Andre 
Chardon; Dir.-Gen. Jacques Barroumes-Garatin. 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Gabon: B.P. 2253, 
Libreville; cap. 400m. francs CFA; Pres. Mbouy 
Boutzit; Dir.-Gen. Louis Chatelard. 

Union Gabonaise do Banque: B.P. 315, Libreville; f. 1962; 
cap. 937.5m. francs CFA; brs. in Port-Gentil and 
Franceville; Pres. Pierre Claver Divounguy; Gen. 
Man. Doupamby Matoka. 


DEVELOPMENT 

Soci6i6 Gabonaise do Financemenf et d’Expansion (SOGA- 
FINEX): B.P. 2151, Libreville; f. 1971: co-ordinates 
economic development of Gabon; participants include 
Gabonese, French and other foreign banks; cap. 300m. 
francs CFA; Pres. G. Gavarry; Vice-Pres. R. Radem- 
BiNO Coniquet; Dir.-Gen. J. P. Beuscher. 

Society Gabonaise do Participation et de D£veloppement 
(SOGAPAR); B.P. 1624, Libreville; f. 1971: studies and 
promotes projects likely to contribute to Gabon's 
economic development; cap. 750m. francs CFA; Dir.- 
Gen. Michel Jaquet. 

Socidti Nationale d’Investissements du Gabon: B.P. 479. 
Libreville; state-owned investment company: cap. 
loom, francs CFA; Dir.-Gen. Joseph Boussamba 
Kouka. 

INSURANCE 

Les Assureurs Conseils Gabonais: ave Savorgnan-de-Braz/a, 
B.P. 272, Port-Gentil; B P. 2138. Libreville; represents 
foreign insurance companies; Dir. Robert Paoletii. 

Compagnie Gdndrale d’Assurances: B.P. 1023, Libreville; 
Dir. Do Dang Vinh. 

Mutuelle Agricole du Gabon: B.P. 2221, ave. du Colonel 
Parant, Libreville; Assurance; Pres. M. Kounda-Kiki. 

Soci6t^ Nationale Gabonaise d’Assurances et de Rdassur- 
ances (SONAGAR): B.P. 3082, Libreville; f. 1973; Pres- 
B. Ngoubou; Dir.-Gen. P. Oyono. 

Union des Assurances du Gabon: ave. du Colonel Parant, 
B.P. 13 1, Libreville; Dir. Gilles de Montalembert. 

Most of the major French insurers operate agencies in 

Gabon. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Chambre de Commerce, d'Agriculture, d'Industrie et des 
Mines du Gabon: B.P. 2234, Libreville; f. 1935; regional 
offices at Port-Gentil, Oyem, Ndjold,-Tchibanga, Las- 
toursville, Bitam, Makokou, .'Franceville, Mouila and 
Moanda; Sec.-Gen. Michel Abessolo. 

national agencies 

Agence Gabonaise de Promotion Industrielle et Artisanale 
(PROMO-GABON): B.P. 172, Libreville; f. 1964: pre; 
motion of and assistance to national industry and 
handicrafts; Dir.-Gen. J.-P. Lemboumba. 
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Soci6t6 Nationale des Bois du Gabon (SNBG): B.P. 67, 


Libreviile; marketing of oltoume, ozigo and other woods; 
Pres. K. Rademhixot-Coniquet; Dir.-Gen. L. A. 
Lacckuche-Alihanga. 

EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATIONS 

Syndicat des Commerfants Importateurs Exportateurs du 
Gabon (SIMPEX): B.P. 1743, Libreville; Pres. G. 
CARRifcRE; Sec. -Gen. R. Tyberghein. 

Syndicat des Entreprises Minieres au Gabon: B.P. 578, 
Libreville; f. igGo; Pres. G. Portal; Scc.-Gen. C. 
Durand. 

Syndicat Forostier du Gabon: B.P. 84, Libreville; Pre,s. 
Gaston Bouilloux; Sec.-Gen. J. Kieffer. 

Syndicat Professions! des Usines dc Sciages et Placages du 
Gabon: B.P. .(T7, Port-Gentil; f. 1956; Pre.s. P. Berry. 

Union interprofessionnelle, Economique et Sociale du Gabon 
(UNIGA 60 N): B.P. 84. Libreville; f. 1959; groups 
together the principal industrial, mining, public works. 
fore.stry and shipping concerns; Pres. M. Lafargue; 
Sec.-Gen. J. KiErrau. 

Union dcs Representations Automobiles et fndustriclles 
(URAI): B.P. 1743, Libreville; Pres. M. Borel; Sec. R 
Tyberghein. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Federation Syndicale Gabonaise: B.P. 4017, Libreville; (. 
1969 by the Government to organize and educate 
workers without discrimination on ethnic, religious or 
other grounds, to contribute to social peace and econo- 
mic development and to protect the rights of trade 
unions; Pres. G. Goba Wora; Sec.-Gen. G. Indassy- 
G.nambault. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Office du Chemin dc Fer Transgabonais (OCTRA): BP. 

2198, l.ibrovillc; Ji>ir.-Gen. Ciiarle.s Tsib.mi. 

The manganese mine at Moanda is connected with Pointc- 
Noire (Congo) by a 76-km. cableway and a 296-km. railway. 
Work was begun in 1974 on the Trans-Gabon railway 
Tile first stretch from Owendo to Booue, Moand.a and 
Francevilie (O70 km ) is on schedule for coinjrlelion in 1980 
The jio.ssibilily of a further stretch from Booue to Behnga 
whicii would serve future iron-ore mines in the north-east 
IS being studied 

ROADS 

The total network of 0,8.jS km. (1973) includes 3,015 km. 
main roads. 1.52S km. secondare' roads and 2,305 km. 
other roads .3 large-scale programme of road development 

Is 111 progress, by 1070 500 km weic expected to b-: 
macad.nnized and i.izi km of seeoiidary roads imiiroveil 

Socidtd Africninc dc Transit ct d'Affrilcmcnt Gabon 
(SATA-GABON): B.P. 2258, Libreville; road freight. 
I'll .Jr. \v Lr.co'trr. 

SHIPPING .AND INLAND WATERWAYS 
The most important river is the Ogooiie. navigable from 
Port-Cf util to N'Djole (320 km ) and .serving the to-.vn< of 
l.amb.'.iihne. N'Djole .ami Sintl.rr.i River trafiic. m.ainly 
timber, exceeded 408.000 metric tons in 1070. 

The tuo ptsncip.il p^irts ,ire Port-Gentil. which h.indlr.s 
cluetly petroleum exjiort-,. .iml Uaendo. ne.'.r Librexilh-. 
i'linh c.'.n'.r into op'-tatiun m 107.; v. hwh li-indle-. m.unlv 
b.ili'e tr.-.ihc Thite i-^ .1 thiid ;,"Ct .i! M.l'.-umb i whnr. 
li.ru He-, tinib''! f\p.,f:t‘- Wnik - t.ir :* ■! in 1*177 or; tn-..r. .i-'in*: 


capacity at Port Gcntil to 300,000 metric tons per year and 
at Mayumba on creating facilities for deep-w-ater fishing 
trawlers. A new timber port was planned for Owendo and' 
a mineral port at Santa Clara for exporting manganese and 
iron. 

Compagnie dc Manutention et dc Chalandage d’Owendo 
(COMACO): B.P. 77. Libreville; B.P. 522. Port-Ccntil; 
agents for SNCD\’: Dir.-Gen. M. Picard. 

Office des Ports et Rades du Gabon: B.P. 1051. Libreville; 
Pres. A. Mintsa; Dir.-Gen. C. Dam.as. 

Socidt6 Maritime Gabonaise (SOMARGA): B.P. 776. Libre- 
ville; f. 1972; long-distance sea transport; Dir.-Gen. 
Je.an-Louis Peyre. 

Soci6t6 Nationale des Transports Maritimes (SONATRAMi: 

B.P. S94, Libreville; river and ocean transport; Pres. 
Georges Rawiri. 

Soci6t6 Quest Africaine d’Entreprises Maritimes (SOAEM): 
B.P. 72, Libreville and B.P. 51S. Port-Gentil; shipping 
freight; Dir.-Gen. at Port-Gentil Jean-Pierre Giro- 
.magny. 

SOCOPAO-Gabon : B.I’. 4, Libreville, and B.P. 560, Port- 
Gentil; Dir. L. Barre. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There arc international airports at Libreville. Port- 
Gentil. I-ranceville. Moanda and Lambarene, 26 other 
public aerodromes and 74 private ones linked mostly v. ith 
forestry and oil industries. 

Air Gabon International: B.P. 2206, Libreville and B.P. 
199, Port-Gentil; f. 1051; internal cargo and passenger 
services; international sciwice from June 1077; fleet of 
I Boeing 747, 3 I-'-2.S-20t»o. 3 DC-d, i DC-.j, l Car.r.elle, 

I Caribou; Man Dir IPiilt; Kass.x-Maj'si 

Air-Service: B.P 2232. Libreville, f iod5; living .school 
and charter flights; Prc' I'lr -G''n I'i’anch N' ‘.mblard 

Gabonair: B.P. 1209, Libreville; f. 1071: cargo S‘'rvices; 
Pres. J.-C. Br.ouiLLi-:T 

Gabon is also served by tlie following foreign airlines; 
.•\ir Maroc, .•\ir Zalr*.', Cameroon .Nirline^ Ib-Tia, B.’.e. 
.■\meriean, Sabena, ?wi*-'nir and rT.\. 


TOURISM 

Office National Gabonais du Tourisme: B.P. 403, Libreville; 
Dir.-Gen. M.^madou Ndiave. 


POWER 

.\ hydro-clectric darn was n-p-'ried at ICinetu'lc in !073 
W(>rk on .t new i’..im at flrai','! P.-sii'tr,*. i ' 

fveiitiiallv to poi'Iiirt i.7!.-,i ij.i;!i'!n kWh ; r : .ir 

SocHl6 d'Encrgic cl d’Eau du Gabon: B.P. a:'-;. I.il.re- 

A'jlle. f to'jo; ■i-mi-puMK comp.i.uy: KAj’ i fr.'.!'.*-- 

Ci-.\. pr*-',.!!'*-'- a:;*! di -tribnt* ■- i ; :o n,:!;:'.;; 

kWh in i«(7d' and drinkin;' V. .it* r Dir -G< n Dr. i".*.: 
Di Nii:n<.!. 


UNIVERSITY 

Universiti Nation.ile du Gabon: B 



THE GAMBIA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of The Gambia is a narrow territory around 
the River Gambia in West Africa, surrounded on three 
sides by Senegal. The climate is tropical, and away from the 
river swamps most of the country is savanna bush. The 
average annual temperature in the capital, Banjul, is 27°c 
(8o°i'). English is the official language; the principal 
vernacular languages are Mandinka, Fula and Wollof. The 
main religions are Islam and Christianity, with some 
adherents of animism. The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) 
has red, blue and green horizontal bands, with two narrow 
white stripes bordering the centre blue band. Banjul 
(previously Bathurst) is the capital. 

Recent History 

In 1962 a new constitution came into effect in the then 
British colony of The Gambia and, after a general election, 
the leader of the People’s Progressive Party, Dr. (later Sir) 
Dawda X. Jawara, took office as Premier. Full internal 
self-government followed in October 1963. On February 
i8th, 1965, The Gambia became an independent country 
within the Commonwealth and in April 1970 became a 
republic with Sir Dawda Jawara as President. He was re- 
elected when his People’s Progressive Party won 28 of the 
32 seats in the House of Representatives. President 
Jawara continued in office following elections held in April 
1977, when the People’s Progressive Party held 28 scats in 
the enlarged House. 

Political and economic progress has been steady since 
independence. The Gambia co-operates increasingly with 
Senegal at a ministerial level in the fields of education, 
culture, trade and communications, under the aegis of the 
Senegambian Secretariat, and, although political unifi- 
cation is not immediately envisaged, during 1977 
possibility of eventual unification through economic co- 
operation became more likely. A more vigorous foreign 
policy has led to closer relations with the EEC, the U.S.A., 
the Arab world, the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Republic of 
China. 

Government 

Legislative power is held by the unicameral House of 
Representatives, with 43 members: 35 directly elected 
by universal adult suffrage for five years; four Chiefs’ 
Representatives Members elected by the Chiefs in Assem- 
bly; three non-voting nominated members; and the 
Attorney-General. Executive power is held by the Presi- 
dent, the leader of the majority party in the House. He 
appoints a Vice-President (who is leader of government 
business in the House) and a Cabinet from elected members 
of the House. 

Defence 

There are no armed forces as such, but the police force 
is over 750 strong and there is a field force of about 300. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is based on peasant cultivation of ground- 
nuts which accounts for over 90 per cent of The Gambia's 


exports and makes it particularly vmlncrable to fluctua- 
tions in its harve.sts and world price changes. Agriculture 
provides a living for 85 per cent of the population. The 
country is still not self-sufficient in rice although the 
acreage under cultivation is increasing, with the People's 
Republic of China providing technical aid previously given 
by Taiwan. In 1975 the former offered The Gambia a ly 
million interest-free loan for development. Food, 
machinery and other manufactured goods constitute the 
country’s main import requirements. 

During the year to September 1976 The Gambia’s 
external trade ivas marked by a decline in e.xports, which 
fell by 20 per cent of the average of the previous two years, 
and a continuous rise in imports. The decline was almost 
entirely due to lower earnings from groundnuts and 
related products. In the same period The Gambia's 
balance of payments showed a deficit of 5.6 million SDRs 
and domestic prices rose by 13 per cent. By September 
1977 the G.D.P. was estimated to have increased from 
212 million dalasi in 1976 to 257.7 million dalasi and the 
rate of inflation had fallen. 

In August 3977 The Gambia was officially declared a 
drought area. In western Gambia 60 per cent of cereal 
crops was destroyed. Various countries and international 
organizations agreed to provide financial and emergency 
food aid to help The Gambia's recovery programme. 

There have been three development programmes since 
1964, concerned mainly with improving The Gambia s 
infrastructure. A five-year project begun in 1976 includes 
co-ordinated rural development, an outline for industrial 
growth and the expansion of education and health facilities. 
A principal objective of the plan is to reduce the disparity 
between rural and urban incomes. Provisional estimates 
indicated, however, that by June 1977 little of the plan 
would have been implemented during the first two years. 
There are also proposals for the construction of an oil 
refinery and for the reopening of the country's zircon and 
rutile mines. 

Transport and Communications 

Roads in and near Banjul are bitumenized and this has 
now been extended to the provinces; 1,068 miles of about 
1,858 miles of roads can be used in all seasons, but in out- 
lying parts they may be closed during the rains, from mid- 
July to early November. Construction of a road linking the 
capitals of The Gambia, Senegal and Guinea is planned to 
begin by the end of 1979. There are no railways. However, 
The Gambia River is the best waterway in Africa. The port 
of Banjul receives about 300 ships annually, and there are 
intermittent sailings to and from North Africa, the 
Mediterranean and the Far East. The port was consider- 
ably enlarged in 1974. There is an airport of interna-tional 
standard outside Banjul at Yundum which is being further 
developed. 

Social Welfare 

There is a well-equipped modem hospital at Banjul, 
a small hospital at Bansang in the middle river area, an 
a network of health centres, dispensaries and maternity an 
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child welfare clinics throughout the country. The People’s 
Republic of China has agreed to build a hospital. 

Education 

In 1975/76 there were 96 primary schools with 24,629 
pupils and 24 secondary schools with 6, 1 79 pupils, mostly 
in the Banjul area. Primary education is free but not 
compulsory; in 1976 the entry age was raised from 6 to 8. 
Gambia High School at Banjul provides full secondary 
courses to university entrance, and the Catholic Mission 
runs secondary schools. There are three centres of post- 
secondary education. Education is being expanded in 
rural areas. In 1968 the literacj' rate was estimated at 
around 15 per cent in English and about 20 per cent in 
Arabic. In 1977 The Gambia introduced Arabic language 
in all stages of education. 

Tourism 

Tourism has been a major industry in The Gambia since 
1971 and the Government is committed to its further 
expansion. It is now second only to agriculture in impor- 
tance. In 1976/77 over 21,000 people visited The Gambia. 
There is a haven for bird watchers, over 400 species of 
birds having been recorded. 

Visas are not required to visit The Gambia by nationals 
of Commonwealth countries, EEC countries (except 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Prance), Benin, Finland, Greece, Guinea, Iceland, the 
Ivory Coast, Liechtenstein, Mali, iMauritania, Xorway, San 
Hlarino, Senegal, Spain, Sweden, Togo, Tunisia, Turkey 
and Uruguay. 

Sport 

Wrestling is the national sport, as well as fishing, sailing, 
shooting, golf, cricket, and association football. 

Public Holidays 

1978 ;lMay ist (Labour Day), August 15th (.-Issumption), 
September 4th (Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), November 
nth (Id ul Kadir), December 25th (Christmas), December 
26th (Boxing Day). 

1979 : January 1st (New Year’s Day), February loth 
(Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet), February 18th (Inde- 
pendence), April i3th-i6th (Easter). 

Weights and Measures 

Imperial weights and measures are used. Importers and 
traders also use the metric systetri. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 butut=i dalasi. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£1 sterling— 4.00 dalasi; 

U.S. ?i = 2.rS dalasi. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Area; 4,361 sq. miles (11,295 sq. km.). 

Population: 493,499 (Census of April 21st, 1973). Estimate 
Guly ist, 1976); 538,000 excluding seasonal farming 
immigrants. Nearly half the inhabitants belong to the 
Mandinka tribe. 

Capital: Banjul (population 39,179 in 1973). 

Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 43.0 per 
1,000 in 1965-70, 43.3 per i.ooo in 1970-75; death rate 
25.7 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 24 i per 1,000 in 1970-75 
(UN estimates). 

Employment (1973 est.): Government and Quasi-Govern- 
ment bodies 12,616, Commercial and others 4,107. 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(Production — ’000 metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Millet and Sorghum . 

45 ’' 

47 

22 

Rice (paddy) 

55 t 

6of 

50* 

Cassava (Manioc)* 

9 

9 

9 

Palm OH* 

2.2 

2-3 

2.4 

Palm Kernels* . 

1.4 

I .0 

1-7 

Groundnuts (in shell)* 

157 

147 

142 


* FAO estimate. f Unofficial estimate. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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LIVESTOCK 


(FAO estimates, 'ooo head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle .... 

292 

300 

310 

Sheep . . ... 

92 

92 

95 

Goats .... 

92 

93 

94 

Pigs .... 

8 

8 

8 

Asses .... 

4 

4 

4 

Poultry ... 

260 

280 

300 


Statistical Survey 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, ’ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Meat .... 

7 , 

- 

6 

7 

Cow’s milk . 

5 

5 

3 


Source; FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for sleepers* 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Other industrial wood* .... 

5 

1 5 

5 

5 

Fuel wood ...... 

180 

230 

235 

240 

Total . 

190 j 

240 

245 

1 

250 


* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 


(’ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Inland waters* . 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Atlantic Ocean . 

5-2 

9.6 

10. 0 

10. 0* 

Total Catch* 

6.0 

10.4 

10.8 

00 

6 

M 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


INDUSTRY 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Palm oil* ..... 
Electric energj'f 

1 

metric tons 
million kWh. 

1 

1,960 

16 

1 

2,100 1 

18 

1 

2,240 

26 

2,300 

27 


Salted, dried or smoked fish (1973, FAO estimate) : 900 tons. 

* FAO estimates. f Twelve months ending June 30th of year stated. 

1976 : Palm oil 2,400 metric tons (FAO estimate). 

Sources: United Nations, Yearbook of Industrial Statistics; FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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Statistical Survey 


FINANCE 

100 butut=i dalasi. 

Coins: i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 butut; i dalasi. 

Notes: i, 5, 10 and 25 dalasi. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling=4.oo dalasi; U.S. $1 = 2.18 dalasi. 

100 dalasi=;{25.oo=$45.79. 


Note: The dalasi was introduced on July ist, 1971, replacing the Gambia pound (G£i = £i sterling) at the rate of G£t = 
5.00 dalasi. This exchange rate was maintained until March 1973, when the present relationship between the pound and the 
dalasi was fixed. In terms of U.S. currency, the central exchange rate was $1 = 1.92 dalasi (r dalasi = 52.1 U.S. cents) from 
December 1971 to June 1972. The average value of the dalasi was 59.31 cents in 1973; 58.48 cents in 1974; 55.55 cents in 
1975; 45.16 cents in 1976. Some of the figures below are given in G£. 


BUDGET 

Recurrent Revenue and Expenditure 
(Estimates — dalasi, July ist to June 30th) 



1974/75* 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Revenue . . . 

29,702,465 

37.138,995 

42,992,610 

Expenditure .... 

32,731,279 

39.963.979 

44,311,120 

Balance ..... 

—3,028,814 

— 2,824,984 

— 1,318,510 


* Actual revenue and expenditure. 


DEVELOPMENT PLAN, 1975-80 



Invest- 

ment 

(D’ooo) 

Per- 

centage 

Agriculture and animal husbandry 
Forestry, fisheries and mineral 

22,000 

14.9 

resources .... 

10,320 

6 . 8 

Manufacturing and commerce . 

3.099 

2.2 

Building and construction . 

4.470 

3-1 

Tourism ..... 

4.693 

3-2 

Transport .... 

29.895 

21 . I 

Public utilities .... 

23,686 

16.6 

Education .... 

4.549 

3-3 

Health 

13.490 

9-5 

Housing and social welfare 

2,051 

1-3 

Central government . 

11,602 

8.1 

Quasi-government 

1.650 


Local government and rural 

5.388 

3-6 

Environment and urban . 

7.695 

5-2 

Total 

144,588 

100.0 


COST OF LIVING 

(Consumer Price Index for Banjul and Kombo St. Mary. Base: 1970=100) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Food .... 

All items .... 

103 . I 
103. I 

113-2 

II 2.0 

120.0 

119.8 

135-9 

130.9 

182.6 

164.9 

217.9 

192.9 


August 1977: Food 261.0, All items 227.7. 
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GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
('ooo dalasi) 


Siaiisiical Survey, 



1971/72 

1972/73 

Agriculture, Forestrj’ and Fishing . 

53.240 

52,553 

Quarrying ....... 

343 

443 

Manufacturing ...... 

2,132 

2.470 

Construction ...... 

2,178 

' 2,871 

Electricity and Water ..... 

■ 288 

331 

Wholesale and Retail Trade .... 

17,270 

17,208 

Transport, Storage and Communications 

4,066 

3.847 

Financial Services ..... 

806 

792 

Public Administration ..... 

6,223 

6.535 

Miscellaneous Services ..... 

4.138 

4.427 

Gross Domestic Product at Current 
Factor Cost ..... 

92,864 

93.705 

Import Duties ...... 

11,178 

13,201 

Gross Domestic Product at Current 
Prices ...... 

104,042 

106,906 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. S million, twelve months ending Juno 30th) 



1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. 

Jlerchandise imports f.o.b. 

18.31 

-18.52 

21.63 
— 21 .14 

21.02 
— 26. 16 

43-36 

- 39-59 

56.70 

-45-70 

50-73 

—62.24 

Trade Balance .... 

Export of services ..... 
Import of services ... 

—0.21 

2-95 

-5.78 

0.49 

5-24 

-7.71 

- 5-14 

8.65 

- 9-55 

3-77 

10.41 

-15-36 

II .00 

12 . 19 
— 16.26 

-II. 51 

12.40 

—18.90 

Balance of Goods and Services 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 
Government unrequited transfers (net) 

-3-04 

0.29 

1.77 

— 1.98 
0-53 
1.24 

— 6.04 
0-39 
1.48 

-1. 18 
0.20 
6.63 

6.93 

—0.23 

4-59 

— 18.01 

0.25 

4-83 

Current Balance .... 
Direct capital investment (net) 

Other long-term capital (net) . 

Short-term capital (net) .... 
Net errors and omissions 

-0.97 
1.71 
— 0.02 
2.66 
-0.66 

—0.21 

1.66 

2 . 10 
-1.97 

3 58 

—4 .16 
1-43 

3 29 

— 0.61 

5-44 

5-65 

1 .20 

3-07 

1-53 

-9.12 

11.29 

0.08 

1-79 

-3-47 

4-30 

-12.93 

0.50 

5-55 

o.6g 

-0.32 

Total (net monetary movements) 
Allocation of I 3 IF Special Drawing Rights 

2.71 

0-75 

517 

0.80 

5-39 

2-33 

13-99 

-6.51 

Changes i.n Reserves 

346 

5-97 

5-39 

2-33 

13-99 

-6.51 


Source: IMF, Inlernatioiial Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Twelve months ending June 30th 
(’000 dalasi) 



1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Imports . 

Exports (inc. re-exports) 

46,216 

35,491 

. 54,419 
33.690 

63.495 

■ 67,607 

88,349 

84.833 

146,013 
73,186 . 
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Sto 


COMMODITIES 
('ooo dalasi] 


Impokts 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

Food and Live Animals .... 

S,i 19 

14.436 


Beverages and Tobacco 

3.039 

3.S10 

f.l.i'* 

Crude l^latcrials (inedible) except Fuels 

2.512 

2,117 

2,459 

Mineral Fuels, Lubricants, etc. . 

2,400 

3.3S0 

“ .SS-r 

Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats 

oS 

Si 

150 

Cliemicals .... 

4.306 

5.231 

S.040 

Basic Manufactured Goods 

19.500 

20,269 

2 , 4,077 

Textile Yarn, Fabrics, etc. 

13.379 

13.469 

22. .558 

Machinery and Transport Equipment . 

8.405 

8,03 1 


Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles 

4.632 

4.651 

: ^.>47 

Other Commodities .... 

1,31s 

1.490 

I.OO.j 

Total ..... 

54.419 

63.49s 

.''S.3.J0 


Exports 

1071/72 

1071/75 

Groundnuts, shelled ..... 

'0,.t70 

46,1.51 

Groundnut meal and cake .... 

^.010 

7,001 

Groundnut oil . 

I I.of.l 

26.1 20 

Palm kernels and palm mil.s 

455 

t.07 

F'ish and (ish preparations 

414 

I .(> 0 .) 

Mides and skins ..... 

107 

.s'o 



THE GAMBIA 


Statistical Survey , The Constitution, The Government, House of Representatives, etc. 


TRANSPORT 

Roads {1972-73):. Cars and Commercial Vehicles 5,831 
(licences issued). 

Shipping (1975-76): Principal port Banjul; Ships entered 
303, Tonnage entered 686,300. 

Civil Aviation (1975): 1.469 planes landed. 


EDUCATION 

(1975/76) 



Schools 

1 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary . 

96 

797 

24,629 

Secondary Technical 

17 

180 

4,282 

Senior Technical 

7 

103 

1,897 

Higher . 

5 

40 

461 


Source (unless otherwise stated); President's Office, Banjul. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The present Constitution came into effect on April 24th, 
1970, when The Gambia became a republic. 

The President is Head of State and Commander-in-Chief 
of the armed forces. He holds office by virtue of being the 
leader of the majority party in the House of Representa- 
tives. The President appoints a Vice-President, who is 
leader of government business in the House, and other 
Cabinet Ministers from elected members of the House. 

The House of Representatives consists of a Speaker and 
a Deputy Speaker (elected by the House) and 35 Members 
elected b)’ universal adult suffrage, 4 Chiefs (elected by 
the Chiefs in Assembl)'), 3 nominated Members, and the 
Attorney-General. Parliaments have a five-year term. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Alhaji Sir Dawda K. Jawara. 

CABINET 

{January 1978) 

Vice-President: Alhaji Alieu Badara N'Jie. 

Minister of Education, Youth and Sports: Dembo Jatta. 
Minister of Agriculture and Natural Resources: Alhaji Yaya 
Ceesay. 

Attorney-General: Alhaji Muhamadu Lamine Saho. 

Minister of External Affairs: Lamine K. Jabang. 

Minister of Finance and Trade: Assan Musa Camara. 
Minister of Economic Planning and Industrial Development: 

Alhaji M0HAM.A.DU Cadi Cham. 

Minister of Works and Communications: Bakary L. Koti 

S.\NYANG. 

Minister of Local Government and Lands: Kebba n. 
Leigh. 

Minister of Health, Labour and Social Welfare: Mohamadu 
Chierno J allow. 

Minister of Information and Tourism: Howsoon O. 
Semega-Janneh. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

(Election April 1977) 



Seats 

People’s Progressive Party . . 

28* 

United Party .... 

2 

National Convention Party . 

5 


* After People’s Progressive Party candidate won 
by-election in June 1977. 


Speaker: Alhaji Sir Alieu Sulayman Jack. 

Nominated Members (wdthout vote): Louise N'Jie, 
Badara Jeng, Jallow Sanneh. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

People’s Progressive Party (PPP): f. 1958; Leader Sir 
Dawda Jawara; advocates economic and cultural 
links with Senegal; merged with Gambia Congress 
Party 1968. 

United Party (UP): P.O.B. 63, Buckle St., Banjul; f. 1952; 
approx. 131,000 mems.; Leader Pierre S. N’Jie; Gen. 
Sec. Coun. K. W. Foon. 

National Convention Party (NCP): f. 1975; leader Sherif 
Mustapha Dibba. 

National Liberation Party (NLP):f. 1975; leader Cheyassin 
Papa Secka. 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

HIGH COMMISSIONS AND EMBASSIES 
accredited to THE GAMBIA 

(In Banjul unless otherwise stated) 

(HC) High Commission; (E) Embassy. 

Algeria: Dakar, Senegal (E). ' 

Austria; Dakar, Senegal (E). 

Bangladesh: Dakar, Senegal (HC). 

Belgium: Dakar, Senegal (E). 

Canada: Dakar, Senegal (HC). 

China, People’s Republic: Cameron St.; (E); Ambassador: 
Lei Yang. 

Czechoslovakia: Dakar, Senegal (E). 

Egypt: Dakar, Senegal (E). 

France: Dakar, Senegal (E). 

German Democratic Republic: Conakry, Guinea (E). 
Germany, Federal Republic: Dakar, Senegal (E). 

Ghana: Dakar, Senegal (HC). 

Guinea: (E); Ambassador : Boubacar Kassory Bangoura. 
India: Dakar, Senegal (HC). 

Iran: Dakar. Senegal (E). 

Italy: Dakar, Senegal (E). 

Japan: Dakar, Senegal (E). 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic; Leman St. (E); 
Ambassador: Kwan Tcheul Sou. 

Korea, Republic; Dakar, Senegal (E). 

Lebanon: Dakar, Senegal (E). 

Liberia: Freetown, Sierra Leone (E). 
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Radio, Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism 


broadcast in English and Mandinka, Wollof, Fula, Jola 
and Sarahulc; Dir. Swaebou Conateh. 

Radio Syd: P.O.B. 279/280, Banjul; commercial station 
broadcasting 20 hours a day, mainly music; broadcasts 
in English, French, Wollof and Mandinka; tourist 
information in Swedish; Dir. Miss Constance W'. 
Enhorning. 

Tliere were an estimated 100,000 radio receivers in use 
at the end of 1976. There is no television service in The 
Gambia but programmes can be received from Senegal. 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

(cap. = capital; res. = reserves; dep. = deposits; m. = milhon; 
amounts in dalasi.) 

Central Bank of The Gambia: 3-4 Buckle St., Banjul; f. 
1971; cap. 250,000; res. i.om.; dop. 34.8m. (1974); Gov. 
Sheriff S. Sisay; Gen. Man. N. D. Nangia. 

The Gambia Commercial and Development Bank: 78-79 
Leman St., P.O.B. 666, Banjul; f. 1972; 51 per cent 
government-owned; cap. 600,000; res. 500,000; dep. 
16. 6m. (1975); Chair. S. A. Bidwell, m.b.e.; Gen. Man. 
Housainou N’Jai; brs. at Bakau and Basse. 
International Bank for Commerce and Industry: 7 Cameron 
St., Banjul; br. at Bakau. 

Standard Bank of West Africa Ltd.: 8 Buckle St., P.O.B. 
259, Banjul; f. 1901; br. at Basse. 

INSURANCE 

The Gambia Insurance Co. Ltd.: Wellington St., Banjul. 
French and British firms are represented. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Gambia Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 333, Banjul; f. 
1961; affiliated to Commonwealth Chamber of Com- 
merce. London; Pres. R. Madi; Sec. P. W. F. N'Jie. 

TRADE AND MARKETING ORGANIZATIONS 
Gambia Produce Marketing Board: Marina Foreshore, 
Banjul: Government organization; includes Gambia 
Milling and Trading Co. Ltd.; Chair. L. C. Chery; 
Gen. Man. Demba Alieu N’Dow. 

National Trading Corporation of The Gambia: P.O.B, 61, 
Wellington St., Banjul; f. 1973; Man. Dir. Hatib B. 
Semega-Janneh; 15 brs. 

EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Gambia Employers’ Association: P.O.B. 333, Banjul; f. 
1961; affiliated to the Overseas Employers' Federation, 
London; Chair. J. Madi; Sec. P. W. F. N’jie. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Gambia Farmers’ and Fishermens’ Union. 

Gambia Labour Congress: 6 Albion PI., P.O.B. 508, Banjul; 
f. 1935; 10,000 mems.; affiliated to the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions; Pres. B. B. Kebbeh; Gen. Sec. 
M. M. Ceesay. 

Gambia Lorry Owners’ and Transport Union. 

Gambia Motor Drivers’, Mechanics’ and Allied Workers’ 
Union: Pros. Daddy Sowe. 

Gambia Trades and Dealers’ Union: f. i960. 


Gambia Workers’ Union: 68 Hagan St., Banjul; f. 1958; 
Sec. M. E. J ALLOW. 

National Farmers’ and Gambian General Workers’ Union. 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers. 
Pan-African Workers’ Congress: P.O.B. 307, Banjul; 
affiliated to WCL; Sec. and Vice-Pres. of VVCL G. 

PONGAULT. 

CO-OPERATIVE UNION 

Gambia Co-operative Union Ltd.: P.O.B. 505, Banjul; 
Sec. -Man. A. M. K. Bojang. 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS . . 

By January 1974 there were about 1,858 miles of roads 
in The Gambia. Of this, about 1,068 miles were all-weather 
roads including 190 miles of bituminous surface and 330 
miles of laterite gravel surface. The South Bank Trunk 
Road linking Banjul with the Trans-Gambian Highway is 
bitumenized as far as Soma where the two roads intersect. 
Thereafter the South Bank Trunk Road continues to 
Basse, about 240 miles from Banjul. It was decided in 1977 
to ujigrade the gravel surface to tarmac, with the aid of a 
3.5 million dinar loan from the Kuwaiti Fund for Arab 
Development. The North Bank Trunk Road connects 
Barra with Georgetown. In 1977 various international 
organizations agreed to finance the construction of 360 km. 
of feeder roads. 

SHIPPING 

Gambia Ports Authority: runs Banjul port which under- 
went substantial expansion with a World Bank loan 
and was completed in 1974; Man. Dir. Capt. Babou- 
CARR Sallah. 

Gambia River Development Organization: f. 1976; a joint 
project with Senegal to develop the river and its basin. 

Regular shipping services to Banjul are maintained by 
Elder Dempster Agency. Other British and Scandinavian 
lines run occasional services. The Gambia is also served by 

Nigerian National and Black Star Lines. 

A fortnightly river service is maintained between 
Banjul and Basse, and a ferry between Banjul and Barra 
is under construction. The Gambia and Senegal agreed in 
1978 to construct a barrage across ,the river. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Gambia Airways: P.O.B. 268, Banjul; handling agency 
oidy; operated in partnership with British Caledonian 
Airways, Gambian Government majority shareholding 
from June 1973; owns no aircraft; Gen. Man. A. G. 
Batchily. 

The only airport is at Yundum, 17 miles from Banjul. 
Foreign Airlines 

The Gambia is also served by Air Senegal, British 
Caledonian Airways, Ghana Airways, Nigeria Ainvays and 
Sierra Leone Airways. 


TOURISM 

An estimated 21,000 tourists visited The Gambia in 

1976/77. 
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GHANA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Ghana lies on the west coast of Africa 
between the Ivory Coast to the West and Togo to the east. 
It is bordered by Upper Volta to the north. The climate 
is tropical with temperatures of 2i°-32°c (70°-go°F) and 
rainfall of 8o inches per year on the coast, decreasing in- 
land. English is the official language, but there are eight 
major national langhages. Many people follow traditional 
beliefs and customs. Christians make up 42'pW'Cent of the 
population. The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) has three 
horizontal stripes of' red, gold and green, the gold stripe 
being charged with a five-pointed black star. The capital is 
Accra. 

Recent History 

Ghana was formed by a merger of the Gold Coast, a 
former British colony, and the British-administered part 
of Togoland, a UN Trust Territory. 

In the Gold Coast the 1951 elections were won by the 
Convention People’s Party, led by Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, 
who became Prime Minister in March 1952. In May 1956, 
by a UN-supervised plebiscite, British Togoland voted to 
join the Gold Coast in an independent state. Ghana was 
duly granted independence, within the Commonwealth, on 
March 6th, 1957, Nkrumah continued in power. 

The country was proclaimed a republic in July i960, with 
Dr. Nkrumah as the first President, and in 1964 became a 
one-party state. 

In February 1966 President Nkrumah was overthrown 
by a coup d’dtat and a National Liberation Council (NLC) 
of army and police personnel was established to rule by 
decree. Civilian government under a new democratic 
constitution was restored in September 1969, following the 
electoral victory of Dr. Kofi Busia’s Progress Party. 

In the wake of increasing economic and political 
difficulties, the army seized power again in January 1972- 
The constitution and all political institutions were 
abolished and replaced by a National Redemption Council 
(NRC) which, under the chairmanship of Lt.-Col. (later 
Gen.) Ignatius Acheampong, governed tlie country for 
over three years. In October 1975 major government 
changes took place and supreme legislative and adminis- 
trative authority was transferred from the NRC to a 
Supreme Military Council (SMC) . 

In 1976 Gen. Acheampong put forward plans for a 
return to civilian rule without political parties, in the 
form of “union" or “national” government, in wdiich it was 
envisaged that the military should continue to play a role. 
Fears that this would amount only to a continuation of 
military rule, and increasing dissatisfaction with the 
economic situation and the prevalence of smuggling and 
profiteering, led to unrest. In May and June 1977 th® 
universities were closed following demonstrations by 
students over rising food prices. The discontent culminated 
in a 19-day strike in July by professional bodies, calling 
for the Government’s immediate resignation. In response 
the Government announced a definite programme for 
return to civilian government by July 1979, including a 
new constitution and general elections. 


There was also tension between Ghana and Togo in 1977 
over Ghana’s efforts to eradicate smuggling, and the 
attempts at secession by the Ewe people in the Volta 
region, many of whom seek union with Togo. Ghana, while 
enjoying close relations with several Eastern European 
countries, pursues a policy of non-alignment in foreign 
affairs. 

Government 

Since Januarj"^ 1972 Ghana has been under military rule. 
The highest governing body is the Supreme Military Coun- 
cil (SMC), a seven-man group wdth full legislative and 
administrative authority. The SMC directs the National 
Redemption Council, comprising military commanders and 
Commissioners of State with ministerial responsibilities. In 
October 1977 a report was published whose recommenda- 
tions w'ill probably form the basis of a new constitution 
{see under Constitution, p. 412.) 

Defence 

The defence forces consist of units of the army (15,000), 
air force (1,400) and navy (1,300). There is a police force of 
about 9,000 and three Border Guard battalions. The head- 
quarters of the Defence Corhmission of the Organization of 
African Unity is in Accra. 

Economic Affairs 

Ghana is primarily an agricultural country, and cocoa, 
of which it is the w’orld’s largest producer, is by far the 
most important e.xport. Production has been declining 
since the early 1970s and estimated output fell from 464,000 
metric tons in 1971/72 to 320,000 tons in 1976/77. However, 
this trend was offset in 1977 by record world prices. Other 
cash crops include copra, palm oil and kernels, coffee and 
kola nuts. Under such projects as “Operation Feed Your- 
self” and the National Reconstruction Corps, the country 
is attempting to reach self-sufficiency in production of 
foodstuffs. However, Ghana has suffered in recent years 
from adverse weathc- conditions, and in 1977 serious food 
shortages in the Upper region had to be met by overseas 
aid and a food relief programme costing 15 million cedis. 

The mining and timber industries are ne.vt in impor- 
tance after agriculture, with gold, bau.vite, diamonds and 
hardwoods as major sources of foreign e.xchange. In 1977 
work commenced on the Oppon-iilansi iron and steel 
project in the Western Region. Industrial development is 
mainly concerned with processing food and raw materials 
and light industry. There is considerable state participation 
in the major sectors of the economy, and a policy of 
economic indigenization is being pursued. “Operation 
Feed Your Industries” seeks to reduce the dependence of 
industrj' on imported raw materials. Ghana is seeking to 
develop its energy resources; the Kpong hydro-electric 
project is under way and in early 1978 the discovery of 
petroleum w’as announced. 

The economic situation continued to deteriorate in 1977, 
w'ith the money supply increasing rapidly and inflation 
generally estimated at 80 per cent. Contributory factors 
include an artificially high e.xchange rate, over-reliance on 
imports, shortages of raw materials and spare parts, lack 
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of foreign exchange, poor harvests and smuggling. The 
Government attempted to enforce price controls on essen- 
tial items, and to combat smuggling and hoarding. In 
June the basic daily wage was doubled to 4 cedis, and the 
1977/78 budget lifted many of the controls on the import, 
distribution and retailing of raw materials and other vital 
commodities, and increased export bonuses. A five-year 
development plan, introduced in 1975, aimed to promote 
national economic independence, especially in food and 
investment, and to improve the infrastructure and e.xpand 
the production base, especially in the agricultural, mining 
and fishing sectors. Ghana is a member of ECOWAS. 


Transport and Communications 

The rail network forms a rough triangle linking Accra 
and Takoradi on the coast with the inland centre of 
Kumasi; in 1976 the Romanian Government agreed to 
help modernize the system. Ghana has some 32,000 km. of 
roads, but only about one-third of the 12,000 km. trunk 
road network is metalled. The Ghana Highwa}' Authority 
was set up in 1975 to co-ordinate and administer improve- 
ments to both trunk and feeder roads, a priority of the 
five-year development plan. A project to rehabilitate 
several hundred miles of road is being financed by the 
International Development Association and Canada. 
National air and shipping lines have been formed and a 
satellite communications station is to be built outside 
Accra. 


Social Welfare 

The Government provides hospitals and medical care 
at nominal, rates, and there is a Government pension 
scheme. The Department of Social Welfare and Com- 
munity Development and the Department of Rural 
Development deal with both urban and rural problems 
including the need to improve literacy, child welfare and 
factory legislation. 


Introductory Survey, 

Education 

In April 1974 the NRC announced that a new educa- 
tional structure would be introduced. It consists of an 
initial phase of six years’ primary and three years’ junior 
secondary education to be compulsory and free. A second 
phase would prepare pupils for "O” level technical and 
commercial courses. There are three universities. Ttie 
military regime has stressed the need for education to be 
geared more closely to the country’s practical needs. The 
illiteracy rate is 65 per cent. 

Tourism 

Ghana is seeking to develop its tourist trade. The 
attractions include fine beaches, game reserves, and old 
trading forts and castles. 

Visas are required to visit Ghana by nationals of all 
countries except the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Sport 

Ghana’s national sport is football. Horse racing, tennis, 
boxing and athletics are also popular. The Central Organi- 
zation of Sports was established in i960 to develop an 
active participation in sport and athletics. 

Public Holidays 

197 B: July ist (Republic Day), December 25th-26t!! 
(Christmas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), January 13th 
(National Redemption Day, anniversary of the 1972 coup), 
March 6th (Independence Day), April I3th-i6th (Easter). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 pesewas=i new cedi. 

Exchange rates (December 1977) : 

£1 sterling=2.ii cedis; 

U.S. §1 = 1.15 cedis. 
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GHANA 


EMPLOYMENT, 


Statistical Survey 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing . 

Mining and quarrying .... 

Manufacturing ...... 

Construction ...... 

Electricity, water and sanitary services 
Commerce. ...... 

Transport, storage and communications 
Services ....... 

47.536 

26,236 

44,849 

54.783 

16,023 

36.913 

36.374 

128,547 

46,516 

25.955 

52,874 

57,467 

17,642 

35.930 

29.571 

134.859 

48.929 
25,248 

52,785 

49,993 

14,780 

35.929 
32,543 

137,761 

45,669 

24,144 

56,662 

44,320 

16,510 

35.781 

32,069 

146,412 

391,261 

400,814 

397.968 

401,567 


agriculture 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
{’ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975* 

1976* 

Maize ....... 

Millet 

Sorghum ....... 

Rice (paddy) ...... 

Sugar cane ....... 

Cassava (manioc) ..... 

Other roots and tubers .... 

Onions ....... 

Tomatoes ....... 

Eggplants (aubergines) .... 

Pulses ....... 

Oranges ....... 

Lemons and limes ..... 

Bananas ....... 

Pineapples ....... 

Palm kernels ...... 

Groundnuts (in shell) ..... 

Coconuts ....... 

Copra ....... 

Coffee (green) ...... 

Cocoa beans ...... 

Tobacco (leaves) ...... 

486 

154 

176 

73 

212 

1,770* 

2,350 

17* 

103 

28 

10* 

r6o 

30* 

19 

35 

33* 

148 

310 

17* 

2* 

382* 

3* 

343 

122 

137 

71 

156 

1,800 

l,8io 

lO 

90 

23 

10 

165 

31 

30 

16 

34 

110 

300 

17 

3 

39G 

3 

395 

71 

8i 

60 

193 

1,800 

2,030 

18 

97 

29 

11 

165 

32 

30 

27 

32 

60 

300 

17 

5 

320 

3 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 


(’ooo head, year ending September) 



1974 

1975* 

1976* 

Horses 

4* 

4 

4 

Asses 

25* 

25 

25 

Cattle 

912 

1,000 

1,100 

Pigs . 

383 

390 

400 

Sheep 

1,606 

1,700 

1,800 

Goats 

1,935 

2,000 

2,000 

Poultry 

10,733 

10,500 

11,000 


* FAO estimates. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, ’ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal 

21 

22 

23 

Mutton and lamb 

5 

5 

6 

Goats’ meat 

5 

5 

5 

Pig meat . 

6 

7 

7 

Poultry meat 

12 

12 

12 

Other meat 

37 

39 

40 

Cows’ milk. 

8 

8 

8 

Hen eggs . 

9.4 

.9-7 

10.6 

Cattle hides 

2.4 • 

' 2.5 

2.7 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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GHANA 


FORESTRY 

('ooo cubic metres, all non-conifcrous) 


Siaiisiical Sfin-rv 


ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 



1972 

1973 

197-1 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs 
for sleepers 

1.597 

2,062 

1,000 

Pitprops (mine timber) . 

32 

50 

50 

Other industrial wood 

350 

375 

376 

Fuel wood .... 

9,710 

9,862 

io,ioS 

Total . 

11,689 

12.363 

11.973 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 



1973 

1974 

J975 

Sawnrvood (inch boxboards) 

370 

453 

350 

Railway .sleepers 

4 

« 

•t 

■4 

Tot.\l . 

374 

■J 57 

1 

354 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 


(’ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1 1973 

1974 

t975 

Inland waters 


37-3 

41.9 

Atlantic Ocean 

msm 

182 . 2 

212.6 

Total Catch 

223.7 

219-5 

254-5 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 



m 

1973 

to 74 

Gold (’ooo fine 02. troy) 

724 

7^9 

014 

Diamonds (’ooo carats) 

2.t'59 

2.307 

'» C ' 

-0/ - 

.Mrican diggers 

107 

44 

it>.t 

Companies . 

2,552 

2,203 

2..)0S 

Manganese (’ooo tons) 

5'’i 

313 

252 

Bauxite (’ooo tons) 

335 

340 

357 


1975: gold ('ooo line or. troy) 52O; dintiioiids (‘ooo carats) 
2,32s. manganese {’ooo tons) .{n't. bauxite (‘oco metric 
tons) 325. 




















GHANA 


Statistical Sumy 


FINANCE 

100 pesewas = i new cedi. 

Coins; i, aj, 5, 10 and 20 pesewas. , 

Notes: i, 2, 5 and 10 cedis. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling=2.ii cedis; U.S. $1 = 1.15 cedis. 

100 cedis=/47.48=$86.96. 

Note; The original cedi was introduced in July 1965, replacing the Ghana pound (;£Gi=;^i sterling) at the rate of /Gi = 
2.40 cedis (i cedi=8s. 4d. sterling). The exchange rate was U.S. $1 = 85.71 pesewas (i cedi = $i.i67). This currency was 
itself replaced in February 1967 by the new cedi, valued at 10 shillings sterling or U.S. $1.40 ($1 = 71.43 pesewas), the 
exchange rate being i new cedi=i.2 old cedis. In July 1967 the new cedi was devalued by 30 per cent to 98 U.S. cents 
($1 = 1.0204 cedis), worth 7 shillings (;^i =2.857 new cedis) until November 1967 and 8s. 2d. or 40.83 new pence {£1^2.449 
new cedis) from November 1967 to August 1971. In December 1971 the new cedi was further devalued to 55 U.S. cents 
($1 = 1.8182 new cedis) or 21. up (£1=4-738 new cedis). In February 1972, following the military coup, this devaluation was 
partially reversed and the new cedi was revalued at 78.125 U.S. cents ($1 = 1.28 new cedis), worth ag.gSp (£i=3-335 new 
cedis) until June 1972. Since February 1973 the exchange rate has been U.S, $1 = 1.15 new cedis (i cedi=86.g6 U.S. cents). 


BUDGET 

(million cedis, July ist to June 30th) 


Revenue 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76* 

Taxes on income . 

95-8 

152.0 

1S0.8 

Mineral duty 

17.7 

S . I 

16.5 

Export duties 

176.6 

286.4 

171.6 

Import duties 

92.7 

107.7 

138.5 

Other indirect taxes 

123-3 

174-7 

240.3 

Income from property . 
Sales of goods and 

41.8 

41,2 

60.5 

services . 

16.9 

21.7 

28.0 

Total (inch others) t . 

578.9 

804 . 8 

852.2 


Expenditure 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76* 

Education . 

146.5 

235.8 

206.5 

Public health 

66-6. 

95-5 

102.8 

Other social services 

85.3 

125.9 

137-9 

Economic services 

70.5 

120.7 

159-6 

National defence 

58.4 

89.0 

103.4 

Interest on public debt . 

67.6 

74-? 

102.3 

Total (inch others) . 

738.5 

1,161.5 

1,198.8 


* Estimates. 

f Excluding foreign grants (million cedis): 4.7 in 1973/741 20.0 (budget estimate) in 1975/76- 

Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook 

Five-Year Development Plan 1975/76—1979/80 (million cedis): Expenditure 3,925 (agriculture 999). 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 
(U.S.$ million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold .... 

7.0 

6-7 

6.6 

IMF Special Drawing 
Rights 

II. 8 

8.8 

7-7 

Reserve position in IMF 

13.0 

— 


Foreign exchange 

62.0 

134-4 

89.9 

Total 

93-8 

149.9 

104.2 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


MONEY SUPPLY 


(million new cedis at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

197^ 

Currency outside banks . 
Demand deposits at 

336.0 

485:6 

706.9 

commercial banks 

320.0 ' 

• 494-6 

679-0 


June 30th, 1977 (million new cedis): Currency outside 
banks 783.2; demand deposits 850.8. 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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GHANA Sfatislica! Snnr-v 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(million new cedis at current prices) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Available Resources: 





Private consumption expenditure 

1,916 

2,116 

1.550 

I (7^*7 

General government consumption expendi- 



263 


turc ....... 

324 

355 

294 

Gross domestic fixed capital formation 

311 

244 

172 

2 os 

Increase in stocks ..... 

43 

-71 

31 

35 

Exports of goods and services . 

443 

648 

4^3 

393 


3.037 

3.292 

2.479 

2.757 

Uses of Resources: 





Gross domestic product .... 

2,501 

2,827 

2 ,oS 8 

2,196 

Imports of goods and services . 

536 

465 

391 

561 


3.037 

3.292 

2.479 

2,757 


Sourer: LMI', Juternational IHnaucia! Statistics. 


BALANCE OF PA\'MENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. .... 

3S8.0 

5 ! 55-0 

679.0 

801.0 

768.2 

kicrehandiso imports f.o.b. .... 

— 225.1 

-372.1 

-70S. 2 

-650.5 

-6S3.6 

Trade Balance ..... 

163.0 

212 .9 

-29.2 

150.5 

S.,.6 

Export of services ..... 

59-1 

68.8 

67-5 

72.5 

^ 5-9 

Import of services ..... 

— 126.2 

-167.5 

-233.9 

— 260.3 

— 202 .,s 

Balance of Goons and Services 

95-9 

1 14. 2 

- 195-6 

-46.3 

-122.3 

Unrequited transfers (net) .... 

13-4 

12.5 

2.,. 2 

44-6 

33-5 

Current Balance ..... 

100.2 

126.7 

-171.5 

-1.8 

-88.7 

Direct capit.al investment (net) 

1 1 .6 

14.4 

10.3 

70. 0 

12.7 

Other long-term capital (net) 

30.1 

17. 1 

— 2.1 

21 .<> 

3.8 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

-88.1 

-77,0 

114.3 

-121.5 

22.3 

Net errors .and omi.ssions .... 

0-5 

-«o 

-20.9 

30 . 0 

- 0-5 

Total (net monctarv movements) 

63 -I 

72-7 

-78.8 

- 0 . s 

-50.3 

Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights 

10. 0 

— 

— 


— 

Changes in Reserves, etc. 

73-4 

72 . 7 

- 7S . s 

— o.S 

-50.3 


Souicc: IMF, I v.tet national Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


('ooo cedis) 



1969 

1070 

1971 

i 

^ 97 = 1 

11 

1974 

1975* 

Iniporis ..... 

Exports, inch ro-export.s . 

354.391 

333.264 

419.047 

467,378 


393.293 

564.412 

525.950 
730,4 iO 

913.706 

1 ^'^40.933 



Provisional. 















GHANA 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
('ooo cedis) 


Statistical Sumy 


Imports 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Food ....... 

62,510 

72,221 

III.734 

140,627 

Beverages and tobacco .... 

4.624 

2.342 

4.905 

7,109 

Crude materials ..... 

12,368 

■ 13.244 

22,761 

28,670 

Mineral fuels ..... 

27,030 

45.297 

46,823 

156,543 

Oils and fats ..... 

5.246 

5.217 

6,023 

15,410 

Chemicals ...... 

71.607 

63,896 

91,135 

123,342 

Manufactures ..... 

99.361 

68,196 

105,804 

221,008 

Machinery ...... 

131.511 

104,294 

111,287 

212,381 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles 

19,201 

11.310 

14,897 

27,699 

Other transactions 

9.684 

7,276 

10,581 

10,920 


Exports 

1971 

1972 

■1973 

1974 

Cocoa ....... 

195,066 

289,058 

344,833 

540,045 

Logs 

20,536 

42,292 

88,551 

63,955 

Sawn timber ..... 

12,217 

21.173 

41,755 

33,956 

Bau.xite . . . . ... 

2,290 

2,682 

2,574 

3,465 

Manganese ore ..... 

9,640 

10,075 

7,315 

10,519 

Diamonds ...... 

11.752 

18,643 

13.063 

14.570 

Gold ....... 

28,454 

50,436 

70,106 

94.843 

Re-exports and other items 

77.529 

130.053 

162,243 

79.580 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(’ooo cedis) 


Imports 

1971 

1972 

1973* 

1974 

Belgium/Luxembourg 

Canada ...... 

Communist Countries 

France ...... 

Germany, Federal Republic 

Hong Kong ..... 

Italy ...... 

Japan ...... 

Netherlands ..... 

Nigeria ...... 

United Kingdom .... 

U.S.A 

Total (inch others) 

5,331 

4,297 

27,204 

18,555 

55,659 

4.542 

11,539 

41,270 

14,262 

7.982 

110,721 

66,910 

1,960 

10,524 

29,471 

20,415 

49.481 

1,759 

8,323 

22,474 

13,648 

13.654 

61,209 

68,955 

8,252 

7,323 

44.732 

29,092 

63,470 

3,672 

11,272 

37,472 

18,416 

21,082 

88,713 

81.757 

14,381 

18,307 

107,206 

42,509 

120,095 
■ 11,520 ■ 

15,661 
52,806 
28,045 
64,318 
137,182 
100,723 

443,142 

393.293 

525,950 

943,706 


Provisioned. 


[continued on next page 



GHANA 

J^i'iNciPAL Cou.vxmr.s — contiitucd ] 


Staiis'.iccd San r\- 


Exports 

1971* 

1972 

19731 

1974 

BeIgium/Lu.s;cmbourg 

3.9S9 

9,762 

8, 736 

4.9S7 

Canada ...... 

6 . 37 fi 

12,246 

10,686 

4.387 

Communist Countries 


80,952 

135.950 

120.321 

France ...... 

2.215 

3.259 

4^.741 

4 < / ^ 6 

Germany, Federal Republic 

37.392 

59.311 

57.524 

93 .. ‘195 

Hong Kong ..... 

388 

1.-123 

1,606 

1.595 

Italy ...... 

11,560 

17,202 

36,166 

17.770 

japan 

29 . 5-}3 

45.248 

58,363 

55. 4 ^^ 

Netherlands . 

35.706 

48,908 

59.507 

6S.02I 

Nigeria ...... 

2.895 

1,960 

2,183 

1.500 

United Kingdom .... 

86,807 

104,664 

124.004 

151 . 5 C .9 

U.S.A 

80,968 

74.437 

96,779 

98.381 

Total (inch others) 

348,948 


730,440 

840,933 


* Excluding re-exports. f Pro\’isional. 

SouTcc: Standard Ban!: Revinv. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 


1 

PASSEKGEP.S 

Carried 

Freight Tons 
Carried 

Passencpr- 

Kilometres 

Net Ton- 
Kilometres 

1971 • 

7.441.410 

1,592,270 

447. 895. "bo 

202,700.640 

1072 . 

7,348,610 

1.702.679 

433.198.732 

306.099,075 

1973 • 

7.897,260 

1,389,721 

500,9 ?S,034 

292 , 7 ;.'.o.f. 4 r 

1974 . 

7.268,565 

1,132.068 

52i,ieo.o5h 

3ii,'i:i,5(.2 


ROAD TRANSPORT 


(licences current) 



'1 OT.M. 

Cars 

(inch 

Taxis) 

Motor 

Cycles 

PUELIC 

Con- 

veyances 

i ! 

1 1 Tr.AiLri.s 

( ClOODS ! AND 

i Vehicles j Caravans 

1 1 

SrrciAt. 
SERvzcr 
VeHICL! s 

! 

1 PtMM.IC 

i Srr.vicE 
i VEHirerr. , 

! 

"I ■ 

t'- 

J- Ejvn r 

196S 

53 .boi 

29,450 

3.079 

4.942 

1 12.4^4 : 

466 

-‘.*47 

1 1:7 I 

076 

1060 

61.207 

34.222 

3.5.50 

0,077 

! ' 3.137 i 

445 


* JO': 


1970 

74.b02 


4.544 

7.085 

i 15.^02 J 

; 
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GHANA 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution, The Government 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(scheduled services) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Kilometres flown (millions) . 

3-7 

3-6 

3.8 

Passengers carried (’000) 

136 

140 

140 

Passenger-km. (millions) 

151 

149 

176 

Freight ton-km. (millions) 

2-5 

3-7 

3-0 

Mail ton-km. (millions) 

0.3 

0-3 

0.6 

Total ton-km. (millions) 

16 

17 

19 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 

(1973/74) 



Pupils 

Teachers 

Primary schools . 

1,454,999 

50.153 

Secondary schools 

Technical and trade estab- 

68,489 

3.950 

lishments 

15.671 

788 

Teacher training colleges 

10,621 

702 

Higher education institutes. 

7,466 

952 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 

Source (except where otherwise stated) : Central Bureau of Statistics, Accra. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution promulgated in August 1969 was abolished in January 1972 following the army coup d'etat. In July 
1977 the Head of State announced a programme for a return to civilian rule, following the report of the Koranteng- 
Addow Ad hoc Committee of Ghanaians' views on the proposed “union" or “national" government. A referendum was 
planned for March 30th, 1978. A constitution is to be drafted and debated by a Constituent Assembly by March 
1979, to be followed by general elections on June 15th. Civilian rule is to be restored on July ist, 1979. 

In October 1977 Committee’s proposals included a President with executive powers, elected by universal 
adult suffrage for not more than two terms of four years each; a Vice-President and unicameral legislature similarly 
elected; a Cabinet appointed by the President; and a nominated Advisory Council of State, which should include 
the Chief of Defence Staff and Inspector-General of Police. The report also included provisions for the legal enforcement 
of human rights, an independent judiciary, an Ombudsman and a Press Commission to guarantee the independence of the 
state-owned media. Political parties should continue to be banned, and the army, police and professional organizations should 
have no institutional representation within the Government. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Head of State: Gen. Ignatius K. Acheampong. 

SUPREME MILITARY COUNCIL 

[January 1978) 

Chairman: Gen. Ignatius K. Acheampong. Air Force Commander: Maj.-Gen. G. Y. Boakye. 

Chief of Defence Staff: Lt.-Gen. Fred W. K. Akuffo. Border Guard Commander: Maj.-Gen. E. K. Utuka. 

Army Commander: Maj.-Gen. Robert E. A. Kotei. Inspector-General of Police: Ernest Ako. 

Navy Commander: Rear-Admiral Joey K. Amedume. 


NATIONAL REDEMPTION COUNCIL 

(Jajtuary 1978) 


The National Redemption Council compnses all mem- 
bers of the Supreme Military Council, the Commanders of 
the First and Second Infantry Brigades and the following 
Commissioners of State: 

Chairman of the Supreme Military Council and Commis- 
sioner for Defence: Gen. Ignatius K. Acheampong. 

Commissioner for Finance: Dr. Anthony K. Appiah. 


Commissioner for Cocoa Affairs: Cmdr. J. A. Kyeremeh. 
Commissioner for Agriculture: Col. Samuel Akwagyiram. 
Ahlijah. Samuel Gya- baah. 

Commissioner for Education, Youth and Culture: Ellis 
Owusu-Fordwor. 

Commissioner for Economic Planning: Dr. Robert K. A. 
Gardiner. 
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GHANA 


The Government, National Assembly, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 


Commissioner for Foreign Affairs: Col. Roger J. A. Felli. 
Commissioner for Health: Abayifa Karco. 

Attorney-General and Commissioner for Justice: Dr. 

Gustav Koranteng-Addow. 

Commissionerfor Industry: Col. B. K. Ahlijah. 
Commissioner for Information: Col. Parker H. S. Yarney. 

Commissionerfor Labour, Social Welfare and Co-operatives: 

Nn Anjetei Kwakwranyai. 


Commissioner for Land and Mineral Resources: Lt.-Col. 

Abdulai Ibrahi.m. 

Commissioner for Local Government: C. K. Tedam. 
Commissioner for Trade and Tourism : Col. K. A. Quarshie. 

Commissioner for Transport and Communications: Eric 
R. K. Dvemoh. 

Commissioner for Works and Housing: Major Edward 
Yiri.mambo. 


Region 
Ashanti . 
Brong-Ahafo 

Central . 

Eastern . 


REGIONAL COMMISSIONERS 


Commissioner 
. Cmdr. G. E. Osei. 

. Lt.-Col. W. A. Thomp- 
son. 

. Lt. Cmdr. John A. K. 
Otoo. 

. Lt.-Col. O. K. .‘\brefa. 


Region 

Greater Accra . 
Northern 

Upper 
Volta 
Western . 


Commissioner 
. Lt.-Col. R. K. Zu.MAH. 

. Lt.-Col. L. R. Kou- 

JIKU. 

. Maj. Samuel Gyabaah. 
. Lt.-Col. G. K. Amevor. 
. Lt.-Col. E. J. Dawuni. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


The Assembly was dissolved in January 1972, following the army coup d'itat. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

The ban imposed on political parties in February 1966 was lifted on May ist, 1969, but reimposed in January 1972 after 
the coup d’etat. Before that time, the main parties were: 

Progress Party: Accra; f. 1969: Leader Dr. Kofi A. Busia. 

JusticO'Party: Accra; f. 1970 after a merger of the National 
Alliance of Liberals, United Nationalist Party and the 
All People’s Republican Party; Leader Eric ^IADJITEY. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS ACCREDITED TO GHANA 
(In Accra unless otherwise stated) 

(E) Embassy; (HC) High Commission. 


Afghanistan: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Algeria: House No. F.606/1, Off Cantonments Rd., 
X’borg, P.O.B. 27.J7 (E): Charge d' Affaires: Boufeldja 
Aidi (also accred. to Benin and Togo). 

Argentina: Lagos, Nigeria (E). 

Austraiia: No. 6/2O Milne Close, Off Dr. Amilcar Cabral Rd.. 
Airport Residential Area, P.O.B. 2445 (HC): High 
Commissioner: ]o\i-s Daniel McCredie. 

Austria: Lagos, Nigeria (E). 

Bcigium: Plot 56 Cantonments, 3rd Close, Off Rangoon 
Ave., P.O.B. 5060, Accra-North (E); Chargd d' Affaires: 
G. Vanderstichelen. 

Brazil: No. 6 Kanda Estate, P.O.B. 2918 (E); Ambassador: 
Lyle Amaury Tarrisse da Fontura (also accred. to 
Togo). 

Bulgaria: House No. 20, North Ridge Residential Area. 
Dr. Isert Rd.. 7th Ave. Extension. P.O.B. 3193 (E); 
Ambassador: D. Valev (also accred. to Benin). 

Canada: E. 115/3, Independence .\ve.. P.O.B. i639fHC): 
High Commissioner: R. Middleton (also accred. as 
.\nihassador to Benin and Togo). 

China, People's Republic: 8 Dempster Rd.. Airport 
Residential .\rca. P.O.B. 3356 (E); Ambassador: Yang 
Ke-mi.vg. 

Cuba: Lagos, Nigeria (E). 


Czechoslovakia: C.260/5, Kanda High Rd. No. 2, P.O.B. 
5226, Accra-North (E); Ambassador: Dr. Jan Snobl 
(also accred. to Benin and Togo). 

Denmark: Plot No. 67, Dr. Iscrt’s Rd., North Ridge 
(West) Residential Area, P.O.B. 332S (E); Charg/ 
d'affaires: Niels Neustrut (also accred. to tlie 
Ivory Coast and Togo). 

Egypt: House No. F. 805/1, Off Cantonments Rd., P.O.B. 

2508 (E); Ambassador: Hassan .A.min Shash. 

Ethiopia: 13 Morocco Rd., Independence Ave., P.O.B. 
164O (E); Amhassado) : .\lemayehu .\iiebe Fsiienkut 
(also accred. to Guinea). 

France: 12th Rd., Off Liberation Ave., P.O.B. 187 (E), 
Ambassador: Al.ms Chaillous. 

German Democratic Republic: House No. 40. Liber.ation 
Rd., .'Virport fvesidentia! .Area, P.O.B. 234S (Ej; 
Ambassador: Dr. Johannes Vogel. 

Germany, Federal Republic: V.iUdcmosa Unlgc. Plot No 
18. North Ridge Kesidential Area, 7th .\ve. ENtonsion, 
P.O.B. 1757 (ES; Ambassado) : UEiU'.r.ni Weil. 
Hungary: H/No. F,5S2 A/i, Salem Rd.. Christiansborg 
P.O.B. 3027 (E); Amb.issador: Dr. J.^iuos Pat.aki (also 
accred. to Benin and Togo). 

India: House No. Z.21, Off Dempster Ud., Airport Resi- 
dential Area. P.O.B. 3040 (HC); Hirh Comminior.er: 
Mivs C. r. Mcuh.'.mm.s 
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Indonesia: Lagos, Nigeria (E). 

Iran; Lagos, Nigeria (E). 

Iraq: Lagos, Nigeria (E). 

Italy: Switchback Rd., P.O.B. 140 (E); Ambassador: 
(vacant) (also accrecl. to Togo). 

Ivory Coast: House No. C.1037/3, Off 7th Ave. Extension, 
North Ridge Area, P.O.B. 3445 (E); Ambassador: 
Denis Coffi Bile. 

Jamaica: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (HC). 

Japan: Rangoon Ave., Off Switchback Rd., P.O.B. 1637 
(E) ; A mbassador: Keiichi Tachiban.\. 

Lebanon: 43 Rangoon Ave., P.O.B. 562 (E); Ambassador: 
Jean Hazou (also accred. to the Central African 
Empire, Chad and Togo). 

Lesotho: Nairobi, Kenya (HC). 

Liberia: House No. .F.675/1, Off Cantonments Rd.. 
Christiansborg, P.O.B. S95 (E); A mbassador: John 
Ricks (also accred. to Togo). 

Libya: Lagos, Nigeria (E). 

Malaysia: Lagos, Nigeria (HC). 

Mali: Crescent Rd., Block i, P.O.B. 1121 (E); Ambassador: 
Guordo Sow (also accred. to Benin). 

Mauritania: Abidjan, Ivory Coast (E). 

Mexico: Off Dempster Rd., Plot Z.26. Airport Residential 
Area, P.O.B. 1984 (E); Ambassador: J. D. Pontones 
(also. accred. to Guinea). 

Netherlands: 89 Liberation Rd., Independence Circle, 
P.O.B. 3248 (E): Ambassador: Christiaan Benjamin 
ArriEns. 

Niger: E.104/3, Independence Ave., P.O.B. 2685 (E); 
Ambassador: A. Habibou. 

Nigeria: Nigeria House, 65 Farrar Ave., .A.sylum Down, 
P.O.B. 1548 (HC); High Commissioner: Isaac Jemide 
Sagay. 

Norway: Lagos, Nigeria (E). . . 

Pakistan: ii, Ring Rd. East (E); Ambassador: S. A. 
Ahsani (also accred. to the Ivory Coast, Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, Togo and Upper Volta). 

Philippines: Lagos, Nigeria (E). 

Poland: House No. F.820/1, Off Cantonments Rd., X’borg, 
P.O.B. 2552 (E); Charge d' Affaires: M. Kroker (also 
accred. to Benin). 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 

Romania: Lagos, Nigeria (E). , . 

Saudi Arabia: House No. F.868/1, Off Cantonments Rd., 
P.O.B. 670 (E); Chargi d’ Affaires: Tovkd Ibrahim 
el-Alfy. 

Senegal: Fifth Ave. Extension (Behind ' Police Head- 
quarters), P.O.B. 3208 (E); Ambassador: J. Benoit. 

Sierra Leone: C. 135/3, Asylum Down, P.O.B. 6706 (HC); 
High Commissioner : Philipson Humaro KaiMara. 

Spain: Airport Residential .\rea. Off Dempster Rd.. P.O.B. 
1218 (E); Ambassador : JosE klARfA Garlia-Agullo. 

Sudan: Lagos, Nigeria (E). 

Sv/eden: Lagos, Nigeria (E). 

Switzerland: Off 7th Ave. Extension, North Ridge Area, 
P.O.B. 359 (E); Ambassador: Marcel Luy (also accred. 
to Togo). 

Tanzania: Lagos, Nigeria (HC). 

Togo: Togo House near Cantonments Roundabout, 
P.O.B. 430S (E): Ambassador: Bruno Savi de Tove. 

Trinidad and Tobago: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (HC). 

Tunisia: Abidjan, Ivory Coast (E). 

Turkey: No. 13 Mankata Ave., Airport Residential Area, 
P.O.B. 3104 (E); Ambassador: Sait Sahipoglu (also 
accred. to Togo). 

Uganda: Plot No. C/35, P-O.B. 4260 (HC); High Com- 
missioner: Brig. Nunoo-mensah (also accred. to Chad 
' and Guinea). 

U.S.S.R.: F.856/1, Ring Rd. East, P.O.B. 1634 (E); 
Ambassador: Y. V. Bernov. 

United Kingdom: Barclays Bank Bldg., High St., P.O.B. 
296 (HC); High Commissioner: Frank Mills (also 
accred. to Togo). 

U.S.A.: Intersection of Kinubu Rd. and Liberia Rd., 
P.O.B. 194 (E); A mbassador: Robert P. Smith. 

Upper Volta: House No. 772/3, Asylum Down, Off Farrer 
Ave., P.O.B. 651 (E); Ambassador: Paul Tensore 
Rouamba. 

Venezuela: Lagos, Nigeria (E). 

Yugoslavia; Plot No. B.79, Ring Rd. North Extension, 
P.O.B. 1629 (E); Ambassador: Zoravko Pecar (also 
accred. to Benin, Ivory Coast and Togo). 

Zaire: 58 Rangoon Ave., Off Switchback Rd., P.O.B 
5448 (E); Ambassador: N. Kitshodi. 

Zambia: Abidjan, Ivory Coast (HC). 


Ghana also has diplomatic relations with Bangladesh, Benin, Cameroon, the Central African Empire, Chad, Cyprus, 
Gabon, The Gambia, Greece, Guinea, Kenya, Luxembourg, Madagascar, Malta, Portugal, Sri Lanka and Viet-Nam. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The civil law in force in Ghana is based on tlie Common 
Law, doctrines of equity and general statutes which were 
in. lorce in England in 1874, as modified by subsequent 
Ordinances. Ghanaian customar)" law is, however, the basis 
of most personal, domestic and contractual relationships. 
Criminal law is based on the Criminal Code, enacted at the 
end of tile nineteenth centur}' and dependent on English 
Criminal Law, and since . amended at intervals. The 
supreme tribunal in Ghana is the Court of Appeal. 

The Court of Appeal: The Court of Appeal consists of the 
Chief Justice and not fewer than five Judges of the Court 
of .Appeal. It has jurisdiction to hear and determine 
appeals from any judgement, decree or order of the 
High Court. It sits in Accra. 

The High Court: The High Court of Ghana consists of the 
Chief Justice and not fewer than twelve Puisne Judges 


and has an original jurisdiction in all matters, civil and 
criminal. Trial by jury is practised in criminal cases in 
G-hana and the Criminal Procedure Code, i960, pro- 
vides that all trials on indictment shall be by a jurj' or 
with the aid of Assessors. 

The Circuit Court: Circuit Courts were created in i960, and 
the jurisdiction of a Circuit Court consists of an original 
jurisdiction in civil matters whore the amount involved 
does not exceed NC4,ooo. It has also jurisdiction with 
regard to the guardianship and custody of infants, and 
original jurisdiction in criminal matters in case of 
offences other than tliosc where the maximum punish- 
ment is death or life imprisonment. Finally it b®® 
appellate jurisdiction from decisions of any District 
Court situated within its circuit. 

District Courts: District Magistrates exercise summary 
jurisdiction throughout the country. In criminal cases 
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Magistrates have jurisdiction to impose sentences of 
imprisonment up to one year and fines not exceeding 
NC500. They also hear civil suits in which the amount 
involved does not exceed NCi.ooo. 

Juvenile Courts have been set up in Accra, Kumasi, Kofor- 
idua, Sekondi, Tamale, Sunyani and Ho. They consist 
either of three citizens selected from a panel of Juvenile 
Court Magistrates or of a Stipendiary Magistrate sitting 
with two of the panel. The public is excluded from 
proceedings of Juvenile Courts which are empowered 
to place a child in the care of a relative, probation 
officer or other suitable person, to negotiate with 
parents to secure the good behaviour of a child. 

Local Courts have both civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
In civil cases they enjoy exclusive jurisdiction in cases 
where customary law is involved and in personal suits 
up to £100. They have limited criminal jurisdiction and 
cannot impose a fine exceeding £-25 or a sentence of 


three months imprisonment. However, they have un- 
limited jurisdiction as to persons of all races living 
within their areas of jurisdiction. Control is exercised 
by the Judges of the Circuit and High Court by way of 
appeals and reviews in accordance with the Courts Act, 
i960. Appeals lie either to the Circuit or High Court, 
depending on the nature of the suit. \Vhilst in land 
causes a person aggrieved by any decision may appeal 
to the High Court, in succession causes he may appeal 
to the Circuit Court. 


Chief Justice: Mr. Justice 
Justices of Appeal: 

A. N. E. Amissah 
P. D. Anin 
D. F. Annan 
P. E. Archer 
Mrs. A. R. JiAGGE 


'. K. Apaloo. 


J. Kingsley-Nvinah 
G. S. Lassey 
E. N. P. SOWAH 
G. A. M. Francois 
R. Hayfron-Benjamin 


Judicial Secretary: S. S. Okunor. 


RELIGION 


According to the i960 census, 
religious groups was: 

Christians . 

Traditional Religions . 
Muslims 
No Religion 


the distribution of 

per cent 
. 42.8 
. 38.2 
. 12.6 
. 7.0 


CHRISTIANITY 

The Christian community in Ghana is divided principally 
into Anglicans, Roman Catholics, Methodists and Presby- 
terians. 

ANGLICAN COMMUNITY 

Archbishop of the Province of West Africa and Bishop of 
Sierra Leone: Most Rev. i\I. N. C. O. Scott, c.b.e., d.d., 
DiP.TH., Bishopscourt, P.O.B. 128, Freetown, Sierra 
Leone. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Archbishop of Cape Coast: Most Rev. John Kodwo 
Amissah, P.O.B. 112, Cape Coast. 

Archbishop of Tamale: -Most Rev. Peter Poreku Dery, 
P.O.B. .(2, Tamale. 


METHODIST CHURCH 
President: Rev. T. Wallace Koomson. 

Secretary: Rev. I. K. A. Thompson, b.d. 

Methodist Church of Ghana: Liberia Rd., P O B. ^03, 
Accra; became fully autonomous July 19O1; 238,538 
me ms. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Presbyterian Church of Ghana: P.O.B, iSoo, Accra; 
244,405 mems.; Moderator Rt. Rev. G. K. Sintim Misa. 


OTHER CHURCHES 
A.M.E. Zion Church: P.O.B. 239, Sekondi. 

Christian Council of Ghana: Rev. W. F. Brandful, P.O.B. 
919, Accra. 

Christian Methodist Episcopal Church: P.O.B. 3906, Accra. 
Evangelical-Luthoran Church: P.O.B. 197, Kaneshie; 250 
mems.: Sec. Rev. V. Schindler. 
Evangelical-Presbytorian Church: P.O.B. 18, Ho. 

Ghana Baptist Convention: P.O.B. i, Abuakwa, ^tshanti. 

Mennonite Church: P.O.B. 5485, Accra; f. 1964: Moderator 
Laurence M. Horst; Sec. .Alexander .A. .Adjetey; 
607 mems.; publ. Mr7ino7iilc News Herald. 

Salvation Army: P.O.B. 320, Accra. 


AFRICAN RELIGIONS 

A large proportion of people practise various traditional 
beliefs. 


ISLAM 

There are a considerable number of Muslims in the 
Northern Region. 


THE PRESS 


NEWSPAPERS 

Daily 

Dally Graphic: Brewery Rd., P.O.B. 742, Acem; f. 195°: 
govirnmeiit inviied. ICditor C. .Ac.t.iu.v (actingl, circ 
200.000 

The Ghanaian Times: P O.li. 263H. .Accra; f. 195S; govern- 
meut-owned. Editor K Gvawu-Kvem. circ 150.000. 

People's Evening News: Pt.TB 7.S05. .\fcr.r; M.an I-iditor 
Gm.i Poke, ciic .(u.ooo 


Pioneer: Bon 325. Kuma'-i and P O.B 4250. .\ccra; 1. 1030: 
Man. Editor J. Tsiiioi.; .\ccra Kcp. .tlr. Vi;iiOAii; circ. 
20.000 


\\'l-);t;i.v 

Believer: Pf>B 52?^''. .\ccr,>.. Eilitor Discti’t.i; O.w- 
.\EiaiNr, 

Business Weekly: P.O.B -’.551, .Vccr.i; f looo. r-nern- 
incnt-o'.'. ned. Editor n Boisui; circ 3.<>''o. 
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Echo: P.O.B. 5288, Accra; f. 1968; Dirs. S. Kissi-Afare 
and Nana Kwadwo Antwako III; Editor S. Kissi- 
Afare; circ. 30,000. 

The Mirror: Brewery Rd., P.O.B. 742, Accra; f. 1953; 
government-owned; Editor George Aidoo (acting); 
circ. 186,000. 

The Palaver Tribune: P.O.B. 5018, Accra; f. 1970; Editor- 
in-Chief Christian Asher; Editor Benjamin Baah 
Armah; circ. 100,000. 

Punch: P.O.B. 10599, Accra-North;!. 1976; Editor Prince 
K. Godwin; circ. 10,000. 

Radio and T.V. Times: P.O.B. 1633, Accra; Editor Ernest 
Asamoa. 

Saviour: P.O.B. 4232, Accra; Editor W. S. Johnson. 

Sporting News: P.O.B. 5481, Accra-North; f. 1967; Man. 
Editor J. Oppong-Agyare. 

The Standard: P.O.B. 765, Accra; f. 1938; National Catho- 
lic paper; Editor Paul Osei Nyame; circ. 12,000. 

Weekly Spectator: New Times Corpn., P.O.B. 2638, Accra; 
government-owned; f. 1963; Sun.; Editor A. Kutin- 
Mensah; circ. 165,000. 

PERIODICALS 

Fortnightly 

Kpodoga: Tsito; publ. by the Institute of Education and 
UNESCO. 

New Ghana: political, economic and cultural affairs for 
international dissemination. 

Monthly 

Armed Forces News: Ghana Armed Forces, Burma Camp, 
Accra; Editor Lt.-Col. Enninful. 

Boxing and Football Illustrated: P.O.B. S392, Accra; f. 
1976; Editor Nana O. Ampomah; circ. 5,000. 

Chit Chat: P.O.B. 7043, Accra; Editor Rosemond Adu. 

Christian Messenger: P.O.B. 3075, Accra; f. 1883: English, 
Twi and Ga editions; Editor G. B. K. Owusu; circ. 
23,000. 

Garden City News: P.O.B. igi6, Kumasi; Edited by 
Kumasi City Council. 

Ghana Journal of Science: Ghana Science Association, 
P.O.B. 7, Legon; Editor Prof. E. Lai.ng. 

Ghana Teacher: Ghana Union of Teachers, P.O.B. 209, 
Accra. 

Ghana Trade Journal: P.O.B. 2351, Accra; f. 1959; Editor 
Mark Botsio. 

Ideal Woman {flbaa Sima): P.O.B. 5737, Accra; Editor 
Kate Abbam. 

Police News: Police Headquarters, .^ccra; Editor S. S. 
Appiah, circ. 20,000. 

Students’ World: P.O.B. M18, Accra; Editor Kwesi Sam- 
Wood; circ. 10,000. 

The Symbol: P.O.B. S162, Tcma; Editor Emmanuel Doe 
Z ioRKLUi; circ. 10,000. 

The Ghana Information Services publish the following 

periodicals: . 

Akwansosem (Akwapim Twi); P.O.B. 745, Accra; Editor 
Foster Appiah. 

Features of Ghana. 

Ghana Digest: P.O.B. 745, Accra; monthly; features UN. 
OAU and agency reports; Editor S. Ikoi-Kwaku; 
circ. 12,000. 


The Press 

Ghana News Bulletin: P.O.B. 745, Accra; f. 1974; Editor 
E. A. Afro; circ. 8,000. 

Ghana Review: P.O.B. 745, Accra; f. 1961; review of 
economic, social and cultural affairs; Editor J. Oppo.ng- 
Agyare; circ. 18,000. •. 

Kabaare: P.O.B. 745, Accra; f. 1976; edited by I.S.D.; 
circ. 2,000. 

Kakyevole (Nzima): P.O.B. 745, Accra; Editor T. E. 
Kwesi; circ. 10,500. 

Kasem Labie (Kasem): P.O.B. 57, Tamale; Editor A. C. 
Aziiba. 

Kwantabisa (Asante Twi, Fante): P.O.B. 745, Accra; 
Editors Foster Appiah (Twi), E. N. S. Ebufol 
(F ante); circ. 20,000. 

Lahabili Tsugu (Dagbani): P.O.B. 57, Tamale; Editor 
T. T. SULEMANA. 

Mansralo (Ga); P.O.B. 745, Accra; Editor Martin Nii- 
Moi. 

Motabiala (Ewe): P.O.B, 745, Accra; Editor K. Gropone; 
circ. 10,000. 

Volta Reviev/: P.O.B. 745, Accra; f. 1976; edited by 
I.S.D.; circ. 3,000. 

Quarterly 

Ghana Enterprise: Ghana National Chamber of Com- 
merce, Accra; f. 1976; Editor J. B. K. Amanfu. 
Ghana Manufacturer: P.O.B. 8624, Accra-North; f. 1974; 
Editor W. O. Essuman. 

Insight and Opinion: P.O.B. 5446, Accra; Editorial Sec. 
W. B. Ohene. 

Transition: P.O.B. 9063, Accra. 


Other 

Economic Bulletin of Ghana: Economic Society of Ghana, 
P.O.B. 22, Legon; Editor Prof. John Coleman be 
Graft- Johnson. 

Health Digest: P.O.B. 5446; Accra; every 2 months; 
Editorial Sec. W. B. Ohene, 


NEWS AGENCIES 

Ghana News Agency: P.O.B. 2118, Accra; f. 1957: Chair. 
G. Y. Odoi; Gen. Man. K. B. Brown; 8 regional 
offices, 24 district offices and 4 overseas offices; 4°° 
employees. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): P.O.B. 3055; Chief Edward 
Ankrah. 

Associated Press (AP) {U.S.A.): P.O.B. 6172, Accra; Chief 
P. K. Cobbinah-Essem. 

Hsinhua News Agency (People’s Republic of China): Accra: 

Correspondent Liu Chinkuang. - 
TASS (U.S.S.R.): P.O.B. 9141, Accra; Agent Boris 
PiLNIKOV. 

United Press International (UPl) (U.S.A.): P.O.B. 9715. 
Accra; Chief R. A. Quansah. 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (Federal Republic of Germany) 
is also represented. 
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PUBLISHERS 


Anov/uo Educational Publications: P.O.B. 3918, Accra; f. 
1966; educational books, novels and poetry in English 
and the nine main Ghanaian languages; about 30 titles 
annually; Publisher Samuel Asare Konadu. 

Bureau of Ghana Languages: P.O.B. 1851. Accra; f. 1951; 
school books; pubis, in eleven Ghanaian languages; 
Dir. F. S. Konu; 82 mems. 

Catholic Mission Press: P.O.B. 60, Cape Coast; publishers 
of religious works and textbooks. 

Ghana Publishing Corporation (Publishing Division); 
P.O.B. 4348, Accra; f. 1965; textbooks and general. 

Ghana Universities Press: P.O.B. 4219, Accra; f. 1962; 
publishes academic works for all the universities and 


institutions of higher education in Ghana; Dir. X. K. 

AdZAKEV, B.A., DIP.ED., M.ED. 

Methodist Book Depot Ltd.: P.O.B. 100, Cape Coast; f. 
1882; brs. in Accra, Kumasi, Takoradi, etc.; publishers, 
book-sellers, stationer}' manufacturers, educational 
contractors; Man. Dir. Richard Mathiesok. 

Moxon Paperbacks Ltd.: P.O.B. M160, Accra; f. 1967; 
publishers of travel and guide books, handbooks, 
Africana, modem novels and poetry; quarterly cata- 
logue of Ghana books and periodicals in print; Pro- 
prietor R. J. Moxon, o.b.e. 

New Times Corporation: P.O.B. 2638, Accra. 

Waterville Publishing House: P.O.B. 195, Accra. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Ghana Broadcasting Corporation: Broadcasting House, 
P.O.B. 1633, Accra; f. 1935; Dir.-Gen. Lt.-Col. J. 
Asassie; Deputy Dirs.-Gen. C. Asinor (Admin, and 
Programming) and K. Sam (Technical). 

RADIO 

There is a national service with services in English and 
six Ghanaian languages; also an c.sternal service in 
English, French, Portuguese, Hausa, Swahili and Arabic. 
There are 51 relay stations and in 1974 there were 1,000,000 
radio receivers and 60,000 loudspeaker boxes. 


TELEVISION 

The television service came into operation in 1965; there 
arc two studios in Accra and four transmission stations: 
Ajangote about 20 miles from Accra, Kissi in the Central 
Region. Jamasi in .\shanti and a station serving Tamale 
in the Northern Region. 

In 197O there were an estimated 33,000 television 
receivers in the country. 


FINANCE 


BANKING 

(caj). "Capital; p.u. = paid up; auth. --authorized, dcp. — 
dcjiosits; in. million; br. - branch, amounts in ccdis) 

Central Bank 

Bank of Ghana: P.O.B. 2674, Accra; f. 1957; cap. p u. 
Ciom,; Gov. .Xle.x E. K. .VsniAnoH; Deputy Gov. Y.\w 
Manu Saupong. 


Commercial Banks 

Agricultural Credit Bank: f. 1976. 

Agricultural Development Bank: P.O.B. 4191. .\ccra; 
f. 1965; cap. C.|5m.; state-owned; credit facilities for 
agriculturists, Cliair. and .Man. Dir. Ben Selormey. 

Bank for Housing and Construction: lilobil House, P.O.B. 
M.I., .\ccra; f. 1973; auth. cap. Ciom., cap. p.u. 
Cg.Gm.; Man. Dir. E. .•\frive. 

Ghana Commercial Bank: P.O.B. 134, Accra; f. 1953; state- 
owned; auth. cap. Ci^m; cap. p.u. Cio.om.; dcp. 
C49o.Sm. (June 1975); Ch.air. and Man. Dir. T. E. 
.A.NIN; over loo branches and tO agencies. 

Ghana Co-operative Bank: f 1073. 

Modern Continental Bank (Ghana) Ltd.: f 1977. K 

OnT-,Nr.-.\Mroi o 

National Savings and Credit Bank: Liberty .\vc., .\ccra. 
f. iSSS; auth. cap. Com.; cap. p.u. Cism ; Man. Dir 
G. K. OllENG. 
u 


National Investment Bank: Liberty Avenue, P.O.B. 3726, 
Accra; f. 1963; cap. p.u. Cip.im.; Chair, and Man. Dir. 
J. S. Addo. 

Social Security Bank: f. 1976; .Man. Dir. A. K. .Appiah. 

There are rural banks at Ksiaina, .Vgona. N’yakrom. 
Biriwa and .\gosii. 

Mep.chant Bank 

Merchant Bank (Ghana) Ltd.: Swanmill. Lib'. rty .\ve , 
P.( 9 .B. 401, .\ccra; i 1972. for hirv purdia.'-e and iiut- 
chnnt hanking; 30 per cent go\’erninent-ou lu d; rap. 
Cem.; .^lan. r.>ir. G. K. .\. Ha.m.mo.np. 


Foreign Banks 

Barclays Bank of Ghana Ltd.: High St . .Vccra. P.O B. 
2949; 40 per cent gor'eriinient-ou nei! ; Gli.-ina Chair. 
Prof. S. Sev, Man. Dir. L 1 '. lill.i.. 23 brs. 

Standard Bank of Ghana Ltd.: High. St.. I'.G.B. 703, Accra; 
40 per cent government-owned; caj), C.*,.}!!!.; dep. and 
.account-; Cii)2in. (lo;,!); ('ll, dr J 11 I'l-.ivpO'.G- 
Ai.'.sah. Man. Dir. K C.\i: 7 !:u. in hr-- 

National Trust Holding Co.; to inohihze funtK to en.able 
Ghanaian-- *0 buy coir.p.anies under th.e indigcr.u.atiou 
decree. 1970. 

INSURANCE 

Ghana Co-operative and Mutu.al Insurance Society: f. :o;r 
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The State Insurance Corporation of Ghana: Accra; f. 1962 
to undertake general insurance particularly in the 
areas of housing, agriculture and providing investment 
to support the economy. Investment reached Ci6m. 
by December 1971; includes Ghana Reinsurance 
Corporation. 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

Social Security and National Insurance Trust: P.O.B. Mi.)9, 
Accra; f. 1972; aims to protect and benefit Ghanaian 
workers; covers 1,251,500 employees; Chief Administra- 
tor A. Awuku. 

Several foreign insurance companies operate in Ghana. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


PUBLIC BOARDS AND CORPORATIONS 

Ghana Industrial Holding Corporation: P.O.B. 2784. Accra; 

f. 196S; manages 16 state enterprises, including the 
steel, paper, bricks, paint, pharmaceuticals, electronics, 
metals, canneries, distilleries and boat-building fac- 
tories; also has two wholly-owned subsidiaries and four 
joint ventures; aims to run these on a commercial basis; 
foreign investment in some of these interests is being 
encouraged. 

Capital Investments Board: P.O.B. M193. Accra; central 
investment promotion agency of the Government; 
from 1963 to 1973 invested some C2io.3m. in 158, 
projects; Exec. Chair., K. S. Edusei-Poku; pubis. 
Investors’ Manual, Investment Journal. 

Cotton Development Board. 

Ghana Cattle Development Board. 

Ghana Cocoa Marketing Board: P.O.B. 933, Accra; f. 1947; 
rc.sponsible for purchase and export of cocoa, coffee and 
shea nuts; operates schemes for road subsidies in cocoa- 
growing areas, rural health clinics and .scholarsliips for 
farmers’ children; Chief Executive J. C. .-\ddo. 

Produce Buying Agency: Subsidiary of Ghana Cocoa 
lilarketing Board; arranges purchase, baggage, 
storage and transport of produce to port. 

Cocoa Marketing Company (Ghana) Ltd.: P.O.B. 1017, 
Accra; responsible for marketing of raw cocoa and 
coffee and their products; Man. Dir. W. Koran- 

TENG. 

Ghanaian Enterprises Development Commission: assists 
the indigenization of the economy by making loans 
available to Ghanaians; Chief Exec. G. E. Boateng. 

Ghana Food Marketing Corporation: P.O.B. 4245, Accra; 
f. 1965; buys, stores, preserves, distributes and sells 
foodstuffs throughout the country and organizes 
exports of surplus foodstuffs; 8 regional centres for 
preservation, storage, distribution and sales; Accra, 
Kumasi, Sekondi-Takoradi, Cape Coast, Ho, Sunyani, 
Tamale, Wa. 

Ghana National Procurement Agency: f. 1976; Chief Exec. 
Brig. J. P. K. Mensah-Brown. 

Ghana National Trading Corporation: P.O.B. 67, Accra; 
f. 1962; organizes exports and imports of commodities 
determined by the Corporation; Man. Dir, .^kwasi 
Kuma. 

Ghana Publishing Corporation; Accra. 

Ghana Shipping Corporation: Accra. 

Ghana Standards Board: c/o P.O.B. M245. Accra; f. 1967; 
establishes and promulgates standards; promotes stan- 
dardization, industrial efficiencj- and dev'elopment and 
industrial welfare, health and safety; Certification and 
Mark .Scheme (introduced January 1971); 256 mems.; 
Dir. Dr. L. Twu.ii-Daxso (acting); Sec. F. K. Donkor; 
pubis. GSB Monthly Nc-instctter and Annual Report. 

Ghana Timber Marketing Board: P.O.B. 515, Takoradi; 
f. i960; assists general development and controls 
exports of timber; 10 mems.; Chief Exec. Col. S. K. 
Akwagyiram.- ' ■ 


Ghana Water and Sewerage Corporation: P.O.B. M194, 
Accra; Canada, the African Development Bank and the 
IDA are providing aid to the corporation for a massive 
expansion of the water supply to the Accra-Tema urban 
area, and to the adjacent rural areas where it should 
provide a. safe and constant supply for 200,000 people. 

Food Production Corporation: P.O.B. 1853, Accra: f.i 97 G 
a State organization, with 10,000 mems. providing 
employment for youth in large scale farming enter- 
prises. and collaborating in the "Operation Feed 
Yourself” campaign; controls 190,000 acres ofland\vith 
40,000 acres under cultivation; operates 105 food 
farms on a co-operative and self-supporting basis, as 
well as rearing poultry and livestock; Corpn. is con- 
trolled by four-member Management headed by a Man. 
Din; Policy is controlled by a Board of Dirs. under a 
Chairman. 

National Cocoa Production Committee: f. 1974; to assist the 
cocoa industry in planning and increasing production. 

National Irrigation Authority: f. 1977; undertakes the 
training of technicians, farmers and co-operatives in 
scientific agriculture. 

National Manganese Corporation: P.O.B. 2, Nsuta-Wassaw, 
Western Region; f. 1975 following government take- 
over of African Manganese Company’s operations at 
Nsuta; a five-year expansion programme costing C50 
million began in 1975; Chair, P, O. Aggrey; Man. Dir. 
J. E. CUDJOE. 

Posts and Telecommunications Corporation of Ghana: 

Posts and Telecommunications Bldg., Accra-north, 
Accra. 

Regional Development Corporations: f. 1975- 

State Construction Corporation: Ring Road West, Industrial 
Area, Accra; f. 1966; a State organization with a 
labour force of 13,000, construction plans are orientated 
to aid agricultural production; Man. Dir. J. A. Dan’so 

Stale Diamond Marketing Corporation: P.O.B. M108, 
Accra; f. 1965; to grade, value and process diamonds, 
buy all locally won, produced or, processed diamonds, 
promote the industry, charged with securing the most 
favourable terms for purchase, grading, valuing, export 
and sale of diamonds produced in Ghana; Man. Dir. Dr. 
E. K. Nantwi. 

State Farms Corporation: Accra. 

State Fishing Corporation: P.O.B. 211, Tcma; f. 19^0 
Government sponsored deep-sea fisiiing, distribution 
and marketing (including e.xporting) organization; owns 
about 12 deep-sea fishing trawlers; Man. Dir. Commclr. 
J. D. hi, Boham. 

State Gold Mining Corporation: P.OiB. 109. Tarkwa; .-^ccra 
Office, P.O.B. 3634; f. 1961; manages five gold mines, 
Man. Dir. J. Bentum-Williams. 

State Hotels Corporation: P.O.B. 7542, Accra North; f- 
1965 : responsible for all state-owned hotels, restaurants, 
etc.; charged with providing such establishments of a 
reasonable standard in all main cities and towns. 
13 brs; Man. Dir. Col. M; B. Sanni-Thomas; Gen. 
Man. A. K. Adu. 
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State Housing Corporation: P.O.B. 2753, Accra; f. 1955 to 
increase housing in Ghana; manages over 19,000 
properties; Man. Dir. Owusu Adjei. 

State Transport Corporation: Man. Dir. Lt.-Col. Akyea- 
Meksah. 

Tema Development Corporation: P.O.B. 46, Tema; f. 1952; 
responsible for administration, planning and develop- 
ment of Tema township; by 1974 had housed over 
100,000 people; Man. Dir. O. S. Adams. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Ghana National Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 2325, 
Accra; f. 1961: 1,365 mems.; Pres. Vincent Welling- 
ton Kwasi Agbodza; Exec. Sec. John B. K. Amanfu; 
publ. Journal (quarterly) and annual report. 

Member Chambers: 

Accra District Chamber: P.O.B. 2325, Accra; 986 mems. 
Ho District Chamber: P.O.B. 319, Ho; 22 mems. 

Keta District Chamber: P.O.B. 184, Keta; 18 mems. 
Koforidua District Chamber: P.O.B. 266, Koforidua; 65 
mems. 

Kpando District Chamber: P.O.B. 52, Kpando; ii mems. 
Kumasi District Chamber: P.O.B. 528 Kumasi; 146 
mems. 

Sckondi-Takoradi District Chamber:P.O.B. 45, Takoradi; 
38 mems. 

Sunyani District Chamber: P.O.B. 155, Sunyani; 39 
mems. 

Tamale District Chamber: P.O.B. 336, Tamale; 24 mems. 

COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Export Promotion Council: Ministry of Trade, P.O.B. 47. 
Accra; f. 1969; chair, and representatives appointed by 
Ghana Manufacturers' Association, Ghana Nation^ 
Chamber of Commerce, Ghana Timber Federation, 
Ghana Timber Producers' Association, Ghana Timber 
Marketing Board, Bank of Ghana, National Invest- 
ment Bank, Agricultural Development Bank, Cocoa 
Marketing Company, Ghana Cocoa Marketing Board 
and the Nation^ Standards Board. 

Indian Merchants’ Association: P.O.B 2891, .Accra; f. 1939; 

See. Sadhwani Jaydee. 

Institute of Chartered Accountants (Ghana): P.O.B. 4268, 
Accra; f. 1963; 223 mems.; Pres, and Hon. Sec. J. K. 
Dadson. 

Lebanese and Syrian Traders’ Association: P.O.B. 1080, 
Accra; f. 1956; 38 mems.; Principal Officers E. S. 
Nassar, a. F. Nassar. 

EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Ghana Employers’ Association: Kojo Thompson Ed. 
P.O.B. 2616, Accra; f. 1959; 347 mems.; Chair, .Alfred 
Gaisie; Vicc-Chair. David Andoii; Chief Exec. F. 
Bannf.rman-Menson. 

Affiliatkij Bodif.s 

Ghana Booksellers’ Association; P.O.B. 7869, Accra-North; 

Pres. J. E. Nva;.'.e; Gen. See. Kwaku Mensah Jnr. 
Ghana Chamber of Mines: POB 901, .\ccra. f 1928; 
promotes mining intcrcst.s in Ghana; E.vec. Sec. A. J 
Prah. 

Ghana Electrical Contractors’ Association: BOB. 1858. 

.•\ccra, 

Ghana Manufacturers’ Association: Pre^ J K Rockson; 

Exec. See. E. H !Mi!r.cn-;\Mo.\KFH. 

Ghana National Contractors’ Association: c o J T Osci. 
;u!i! Co.. I’.m.B. .'.In. .Accra. 


Trade and Industry 

Ghana Port Employers’ Association: c/o Ghana Cargo 
Handling Co. Ltd., P.O.B. 48S, Tema. 

Ghana Timber Federation: P.O.B. 246, Takoradi; f. 1952, 
aims to promote, protect and develop timber industry 
of Ghana; Chair. H. Walters. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Ghana Trades Union Congress: Hall of Trade Unions, 
P.O.B. 701, Accra; f. 1945; governed bj' an Executive 
Board comprising the National Chairmen and General 
Secretaries of each of the 17 affiliated National Unions, 
the Secretary-General and the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board; 8 specialized departments; total member- 
ship 428,966; Chair. E. T. .Ashiley; Sec. -Gen. A. M. 
IssiFu; publ. TUC Newsletter (monthly). 

The following Unions are affiliated to the Congress: 
Construction and Building Workers’ Union: 50,000 mems.; 
General Agricultural Workers’ Union: 93,986 mems.; 
General Transport, Petroleum and Chemical Workers’ 
Union: 6,000 mems.; Private Road Transport Workers’ 
Union: 20,000 mems.; Health Services Workers’ Union: 

10.000 mems.; Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union; 

80.000 mems.; Local Government Workers’ Union; 38,000 
mems.; Maritime and Dockworkers’ Union: iS.ooo mems.; 
Mine-workers’ Union; 23,074 mems.; National Union of 
Seamen; 7,000 mems.; Post and Telecommunications 
Workers’ Union: 7,000 mems.; Public Service Workers’ 
Union; 25.000 mems.; Public Utility Workers’ Union: 

12.000 mems.; Railway Engincmen's Union: Soo mems.; 
Railway and Port Workers’ Union; 10,180 mems.; Teachers’ 
and Educational Workers’ Union: 14,000 mems.; Timber 
and Woodworkers’ Union: 14,000 mems. 

CO-OPERATIVES 

Department of Co-operatives: f. 1944 as the Department of 
Co-operation; controlling body of co-operative societies, 
responsible for registration, auditing and supervision; 
headed by a government-appointed Registrar. 

Ghana Co-operatives Council: Accra; co-ordinates activities 
of all co-operative societies; over 1 00,000 members. 

The co-operative movement began in Ghana in 1928 
among cocoa farmers, and grew into the largest farmers' 
organization in the country. In 1944 the Department of 
Co-operatives, known then as the Department of Co- 
operation, was established as the controlling body of 
co-operative societies. 

Tlic movement was dissolved by the Nkrumah Govern- 
ment in i960, but was re-established after tlie coup d'/lat 
in 1966. It is now under military leadership. There are 
1,261 co-operative societies and 43 co-operative produce 
marketing unions. The structure of the movement in 
Ghana is co-operative associations at the top, co-operative 
unions in a sccondarj- position of seniority in the towns, 
and village co-operative societies at the base. 

The co-operative associations (1974) arc: 

Ghana Co-operative Credit Association: .Accra. 

Ghana Co-operative Distillers Association: P.O.B. 3640, 
Accra; f. 1960. 

Ghana Co-operative Fisheries Association: Accra; f. 1067; 

includes over 200 ti';h mari;cting ; Gen. 8 i-c. 

Willi, Buckm.’.n. 

Ghana Co-operative Marketing Association: P.O.B. 832. 
Accra; f. 1944. 

Ghana Co-operative Poultry Farmers’ Association: .Accra. 

Ghana Co-operative Transport Association: .Accra; :. 19O0; 
compris"S 2,8 primary socict:-.’-. wi:!; ‘•-'■ven rc'non.sl 
unions; csp-.-ci.iHy involve-] wish coco-’. cT.pvrbnf;. 
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TRANSPORT 

RAILWAY AND PORTS 

State Transport Corporation: Man. Dir. Lt.-Col. Akyea- 
Mensah. 

The railwa}fs and ports are administered by their 
respective authorities. The railway system is to be stream- 
lined with Indian technical assistance. 

ROADS 

There are about 32,000 kilometres of roads, of which 
2,875 kilonietres {1,195 kilometres bitumen) are maintained 
by the Division of Public Construction. Regional Organiza- 
tions maintain 2,435 kilometres, Local and Municipal 
Councils 3,700, and there are about 3.125 kilometres of 
private and Chiefs’ roads. In February 1976 Canada and 
the World Bank granted Ghana Highway Authority a 
Si. 8 million loan for rehabilitation of trunk roads. 
Automobile Association of Ghana: Fanum Place, Boundary 
Rd., P.O.B. 1985, Accra; f. 1961; mems. 3,000; Chair. 
E. A. Mettle-Nunoo; Exec. Dir. Dela Seshie. 

Ghana Highway Authority: P.O.B. 1641, Accra; f. 1974 to 
promote road improvement and development; Chair. 
Dr. R. P. Baffour. 

Ghana-Upper Volta Road Transport Commission: Ouaga- 
dougou, Upper Volta; f. 1968. 

SHIPPING 

Black Star Line Ltd.: P.O.B. 2760, Accra; f. 1957; Govern- 
ment-owned line; operates passenger and cargo services 
to northern Europe, the United Kingdom, Canada and 
the eastern United States, the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Mediterranean and West Africa. Agents for Gold Star 
Line Ltd., Woermann Line, Zim West Africa Lines 
Ltd., Seven Stars Africa Line and Nigerian National 
Shipping Line: fleet of 16 freighters; Man. Dir. Capt. 
J. H. Tachiemensen. 


Barber Line: P.O.B. 210, Takoradi; 3-weekly cargo 
service to U.S.A., limited passenger service. 

Compagnie de Navigation Fraissinet et Cyprien Fabre: Palm 
Line (Agencies) Ltd., P.O.B. 212, Takoradi; coastal 
services, services to North Africa and Europe. 

Holland West-Afrika Lijn N.V.: P.O.B. 269, Accra; P.O.B. 
216, Tema; and P.O.B. 18, Takoradi; cargo services to 
and from North America and the Far East. 

Liner Agencies (Ghana) Ltd.: P.O.B. 66, Accra; P.O.B. 
210, Takoradi; P.O.B. 214, Tema; freight services to 
and from United Kingdom, Europe, U.S.A., Canada, 
Japan and Italy; intermediate services between West 
African ports; freight services from India and Pakistan; 
agents for Elder Dempster Lines, Guinean Gulf Line, 
Kawasaki Risen Karshan, Mitsui O.S.K. Lines; Gen. 
i\Ian. J. R. G. Irvine. 

Nautilus Line S.A.: Umarco Ghana Ltd., P.O.B. 2013, 
.Accra; services to iMediterranean ports and West Africa. 


Transport, Tourism, Universities 

Royal Interocean Lines: Agents Holland West-Afrika Lijn 
B.V., P.O.B. 269, Accra; and P.O.B. 18, Takoradi; 
cargo express service to Japan, China, Hong Kong, 
Malaysia, South and East Africa, South America, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Woermann-Linife: P.O.B. 3317, Accra; services to. Europe. 

CIV^ AVIATION 

The main international airport is at Accra and there are 
also airports at Takoradi, Kumasi, Sunyani and Tamale. 
Gemini Air Transport (Ghana) Ltd.: .-Vmerican House, 
P.O.B. 7238, Accra; f. 1974 as a subsidiary of Gemini 
.Air Transport (Nassau) Ltd. which holds 30 per cent 
of stock; runs cargo charter operations between Accra 
and London; Chair. W. K. Enin; Man. Dir. E. K. 
Anane-Tabury. 

Ghana Airv/ays Corporation: Ghana House, P.O.B. 1636, 
Accra; f. 1958; Government-owned company operates 
international, regional and domestic services; fleet of 
one VC-io, two Fokker F28, one DC 9-50I Man. Dir. 
Col. J. O. Koranteng. 

Accra is also served by the following foreign airlines; 
Air Afrique, Alitalia, Air Mali, British Caledonian Airways, 
EgyptAir, Ethiopian Airlines, KLM, Lufthansa, MEA, 
Nigeria Airwav'S, PAA, Sierra Leone Airways, UTA. 

TOURISM 

Ghana’s tourist industry' is expanding. The Government 
proposes to spend C180 million by 1980 on developing the 
infrastructure. In 1976/77 the country' received 64,000 
visitors from abroad. 

Ghana Tourist Board: State House, Bay 2, 6th Idoor, 
P.O.B. 3106, Accra; Exec. Dir. Dr. Adjei-BarwuaH, 
Deputy Exec. Dir. A. O. Bartimeus. 

Ghana Association of Tourist and Travel Agencies: 
House, Kojo Thompson Rd., P.O.B. 7 i 4 °> Accra, 
Pres. E. K. Mensah; Sec. E. W. Edusei. 

Ghana Tourist Development Co. Ltd.: Cantonments Rd- 
P.O.B. 8710, Accra. 

State Hotels Corporation: [Sec Trade and Industry, Pubh'^ 
Boards and Corporations.) 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
Arts Council of Ghana: Chair. Prof. J. H. Nketia; ex 
Sec. Charles Phillips. 


UNIVERSITIES 

University of Ghana: P.O.B. 25, Legon. nr. Accra; 497 
teachers, 4,000 students. 

University of Science and Technology: University F-O-, 
Kumasi; 260 teachers, 1,885 students. 

University of Cape Coast: Cape Coast; 201 teachers, i,io 9 
students. 
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GRENADA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

Grenada is the most southerly of the Windward Islands, 
in the West Indies. The country also includes some of the 
small islands known as the Grenadines. The climate is 
semi-tropical with an average temperature of 23°c (yS'^F); 
most of the rainfall occurs between June and December. 
The majority of the population speak English and belong 
to Christian cluirches. The national flag, displaying seven 
stars and a nutmeg, consists of a diagonally-quartered 
green and yellow rectangle on a red ground. The capital is 
St. George's. 

Recent History 

Grenada was initiall}'' colonized by the French but was 
captured by the British in 1762. Full internal self-govern- 
ment and statehood in association with the United King- 
dom were achieved in March 1967. The political life of. 
Grenada has been dominated by Mr, (later Sir) Eric Gairy, 
who in 1950 founded the Grenada United Labour Party 
(GULP), with the support of an associated trade union. 
In 1951 GULP won a majority of the elected seats on the 
Legislative Council but in 1957 it was defeated bj’ the 
Grenada National Party, led by Herbert Blaize. Gairy 
returned to power as Chief Minister in 1961 but was dis- 
missed in 1962, when the constitution was suspended until 
the end of 1965. GULP won the elections of August 1967 
and Gairy became Premier. As a firm advocate of total 
independence, Gairy made this the central issue in the 
elections of 1972, in which GULP won 13 of the 15 seats 
in the House of Assembly. 

Following a constitutional conference in London in May 
1973, Grenada became an independent nation within the 
Commonwealth, with Gairy as Prime Minister, on February 
7th, 197.). Independence was strongly opposed within the 
countr)', resulting in widespread demonstrations and a 
prolonged general strike. In the elections in December 
1976GULP was returned to power with a reduced majority, 
Grenada became a member of the UN in September 197.} 

Government 

Grenada iias dominion status within tlie Common- 
wealth. Tlie Queen is represented by a Governor-General 
Executive power is held by the Cabinet, led by the Prime 
Minister. Parliament comprises the Senate, made up of 13 
Senators appointed by the Governor-General on the advice 
of the Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition, 
and the rs-meinher Mouse of Rcprescntativc,s. elected by 
universal adult suffrage. The Cabinet is responsible to 
Parliament. 

Defence 

There is a Defence I'orce and Grenada t'oluntcer 
Constabulary. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy of Grenada is essentially agricultural and 
centres I'll the traditional production of spices, and in 
particular nutmeg. Nutmeg is the principal e.xport, although 
bananas, mace, cocoa, sugar, cotton, coffee, coconuts, 
citrus fruit and minor spices are als" significant The 
United Kingdom is the princii'al trading j'artner The 


development of manufacturing industries has not kept 
pace with other activities, due mainly to the small size of 
the local market. .After suffering a recession in 1973 and- 
i97q, due to internal unrest and wide.spread strikes, the 
economj' made a strong recovery in 1975. However, the 
1976 trade deficit rose from ECS26 million in 1975 to 
ECS33.2 million. Grenada receives aid from the U.S..A., 
Canada and U.K. Unemployment is high. The number of 
tourists fell from 33,490 in 1973 to 14,723 in 1974, owing 
to the disturbances, but rose again in 1975 and 1976. 

fti 1975 fl'c Government began an iS-month stabiliza- 
tion programme aimed at a gradual reduction in the cur- 
rent account deficit. Tax provdsions in the 1976 budget 
included new consumption taxes, a 5 per cent stamp duty 
on all imports, higher licence fees for commercial banks and 
insurance companies and an increase in the hotel tax. 
Grenada is a member of the Caribbean Community 
(C.ARICOM). 

Transport and Communications 

There arc some 600 miles of roads in Grenada, most of 
which are suitable for motor traffic. Several foreign ship- 
ping lines serve the island and there is an airport iS miles 
from St. George’s, although this is not fully equipped to 
cope with the demands of the growing tourist traffic. 

Education 

Education is free and compulsory between the ages of 
six and fourteen years. The standard of education is high 
and is modelled to a large extent on the British pattern. 
There arc 62 primary, 3 junior secondary and i } secondary 
schools. Technical Centres have been set up in each parisli 
and there is a Technical and N'ocational Institute in St. 
George’s. The Extra Mural Department of the University 
of the West Indies has a branch in St. George’s and there 
is also a Teachers’ Training College. 

Tourism 

The colonial architecture of the capital and Grand Ansc 
beach arc the major tourist attractions. There were 24,351 
visitors in 1076. 

Sport 

Cricket is the chief sport, although tennis, football, 
hor.sc-racing, golf and water sports are ,aKo popular. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day). May 15th (Whit .Mondav'j, 
May 25th (Corpus Cliristi). .Aitgust 7th and ,Sih f.'.ugiist 
Bank Holiday), D< ceiiiber 25111-27111 (Cl'.ristm.i-), 

1979 : January tst (New Vear), February 7th (Indepen- 
dence Day), .\pril i jlh (Good I'riday), .\pril ifith (Ea^ti r 
.tfonday). 

Weights and Measures 

The imperial system is in use. 


Currency and Exchange Rates 

too cents — I East Caribbe.an dollar (ECJ). 
Exchange rate-- (D'.-teinb.er to77i: 



GRENADA 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution, The Government 

STATISTICAL SURVEY 

Area: 133 sq. mUes {344 sq. km.). Population (1976 estimate): iio.ooo; St. George’s (capital) 

22,893 (1970). 

AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(’000 lb.) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cocoa . ’ . 

5.351 

4.794 

6,996 

Nutmeg . . . . • . 

2,310 

4.490 

6,141 

Mace ..... 

318 

356 

957 

Bananas . . . . ' . 

18,618 

28,945 

35.000 

Lime oil (gallons) 

n.a. 

400 

n.a. 

Lime juice (gallons) . 

n.a. 

36,000 

18,000 


FINANCE 

100 cents=i East Caribbean dollar (EC $). 

Coins; i, 2, 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents. 

Notes: i, 5, 20 and 100 dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling=EC $4.95: U.S. $i = EC§2.70. 

EC $ioo=;£20.20=U.S. $37.00. 

Note: For details of previous changes in the exchange rate, see the chapter on Montserrat. 
Budget (1977 estimate); Expenditure EC $58.1 million. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(EC $ million) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports 

42.5 

38.1 

52.8 

66.2 

Exports 

14-5 

19-4 

26.9 

33-0 


Tourism (number of visitors): 21,059 (i975); 24,551 (197&). 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution provides for a Governor-General 
appointed by the Queen and for a bicameral legislature. 
The Senate consists of 13 Senators, 7 of whom are appointed 
on the advice of the Prime Minister, 3 on the advice of the 
Leader of the Opposition and 3 on the advice of the 
Prime Minister after he has consulted interests which he 
considers Senators should be selected to represent. The 
House of Representatives consists of 15 members elected 
from single-member constituencies on the basis of universal 
adult sufirage. 

The Cabinet consists of a Prime Minister, who must be 
a member of the House of Representatives, and such other 
Ministers as the Governor-General may appoint on the 
advice of the Prime Minister. 

There is a Supreme Court, styled the Supreme Court of 
Grenada and the West Indies Associated States, and in 
certain cases a further appeal lies to Her Majesty in 
Council. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Head of State: H.M. Queen Elizabeth H. 
Governor-General: H.E. Sir Leo de Gale, g.c.m.g., c.b.e. 


CABINET 

[Jamiary 1978) 

Prime Minister and Minister for External Affairs, Security 
and Defence, Home Affairs, Planning and Developmenti 
Lands and Tourism, Information Service, PUDiic 
Relations and Natural Resources: Sir Eric M. Gairy, 
p.c. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Communications 
and Works: Herbert Preudhomme. 

Minister of Finance, Trade and Industry: George Frede- 
rick Hosten. 

Minister of Social Affairs, Co-operative and Community 
Development: Lady (Cynthia B.) Gairy. 

Minister of Labour, Youth Development and Sport: Senator 
Roy St, John. 

Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry: Oliver 
A. T. Raeburn. 

Minister of Education: Senator Dr. Wellington Friday. 

Minister Without Portfolio and Leader of the Senate: 
Senator Derek Knight, q.c; ' 

Minister of State, Education: Senator George Donovan. 

Minister of State, Tourism: Senator Paul Slinger. 

Minister of State, Communications and Works: Senator 
Goslyn Alexander. 
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Parliament, Political Parties, Judicial System, Religion, The Press, Radio, etc. 


Minister of State, Health and Housing: Senator Rupert 
St. Bernard. 

Minister of State, Information and Public Relations, 
External and Home Affairs: Senator Henry Bullen. 

Minister of State, Lands and Surveys: Senator George 
Donovan. 

Attorney-General: Ernest John. 

Cabinet Secretary; G. Brathwaite. 

PARLIAMENT 

SENATE 

President: G. B. James, o.b.e. 

Nominated Members: Wellington Friday, R. A. Brew- 
ster, Derek Knight, Paul Slinger, George 
Donovan, Rupert St. Bernard, Goslyn Alexander, 
H. Bullen, K. Radix, Roy St. John, McGoddon 
Grant, B. J. Jones. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The Speaker: Alister Reason. 

Elected Members: 15. 

Clerk: C. V. Strachan. 


Election, December 1976 


Party 

Seats 

Grenada United Labour Party . 

9 

People’s Alliance 

6 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Grenada United Labour Party: St. George’s; Leader Sir 
Eric Gairy; won 9 seats in tlic 1976 parliamentary 
elections. 

People’s Alliance: a coalition of the following 3 parties: 

Grenada National Party: St. George's; f. 1956; Leader 
Herbert Blaize. 

New Jewel Movement (Joint Endeavour for Welfare, 
Education and Liberation) : St. George's; f. 1972; 
radical opjiosition group; Leader Maurice Bishop. 

United People's Party: St. George's; Leader W. Whyte. 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES. HIGH CO.M.MISSIONS AND 
LEGATIONS ACCREDITED TO GRENADA 
(IlC) High Commission. 

Argentina: Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

Australia: Kingston, Jamaica (IIC). 

Belgium: Kingston. Jamaica 
Brazil: Port of Spain. Trinidad 
Chile: Caracas, N'cnezuela 

Germany, Federal Republic: Port of Spam. Trmidad. 
Guyana: Kingston, Jamaica (IIC) 

India: Port of Spain, Trinidad (HC) 

Israel: Kingston. Jamaica 
Jamaica: Poit of Spain. Trinid.id (HC) 

Japan: c.irae.as. Veiu'riicl.i 


Korea, Republic: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Mexico: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Netherlands: Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

Turkey: Caracas, Venezuela. 

United Kingdom: Port of Spain, Trinidad (HC). 

U.S.A.: Bridgetown, Barbados. 

Uruguay: Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic. 

Grenada also has diplomatic relations with the Bahamas, 
Barbados, Bolivia, Canada, Egypt, El Salvador, France, 
Hungaiy’, Iran, , Italy, Luxembourg, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Romania, Spain, Thailand and Trinidad and Tobago. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court of 
Grenada and the West Indies Associated States, composed 
of a High Court of Justice and a Court of .Appeal. There 
are also Courts of Summary Jurisdiction and Magistrates’ 
Courts. .Appeals from the Court of Appeal lie to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the United 
Kingdom. 

Chief Justice: Sir Maurice Davis. 


RELIGION 

Archdeacon of Grenada (Anglican); H. Huggins, Rectory, 
Church St., St. George’s. 

Bishop of St. George’s In Grenada (Roman Catholic): Rt. 
Re%'. Syd.ney Charles, Bishop’s House, P.O.B. 375, 
St. George’s. 

The Presbyterian, Methodist. Plymouth Brethren, 
Baptist and Seventh-Day .Adventist faiths are also 
represented . 


THE PRESS 

Government Gazette: St. George’s; wcclcl,v: official. 

The Torchlight: P.O.B. ii, Melville St., St. George’s; f. 
1955; twice weekly; circ. 2.500. 

The West Indian: Hillsborougii St., St. Gc-orge’.s; /. 1915; 
weekly; Editor Ed Louiso.n; circ. 1.500. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Radio Grenada; POB 3.{, .Morne Rouge, St. George’s; 
f. 1955; owned and operated by the Government; 
medium-wave transmi.-^.sions to ' tirenada and 
Grenadines, and short-wave tran'-missions to Euro;)e 
and the .Amcric.a.'-. Man. J, Ro’.iai.v, 

In lO/O there were O2.000 ratlio rec(-iver.s 

Grenada Television: Scott St.. St George's; tr.!n--mi('.- 
programme^ for -’J hours p,- day. --ix <!,ay'' each week 


FINANCE 

banking 

Grenada Co-operative Bank Ltd.: vS Church St.. St. G.-orge's; 
f 1052: .Nlan Dir a;:d Sec. G. V Sri.l,:.!.; hr in St 
.Ainiten V 



GRENADA 

Grenada National Bank and Trust Co.: St. George’s; f. 1969; 
cap. p.u. §136,600; Man. V. Williams. 

Foreign Banks 

Bank of Nova Scotia: P.O.B. 194, Halifax St., St. George’s; 
Man. W. Boyko; sub-br. Grand Anse. 

Barclays Bank International Ltd.: P.O.B. 37, St. George’s; 
Man. P. R. Davies-Evans. 

Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce: P.O.B. 57, St. 
George’s; Man. M. W. Smith; brs. in Sauteurs and 
St. Andrew’s. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: P.O.B. 380, Market Sq., 
St. George’s. 

Royal Bank of Canada: brs. in St. George’s and Grenville; 
Man. (St. George’s) R. F. de Silva. 

INSURANCE 

Several foreign insurance companies have agents in 
Grenada and the other islands of the group. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Grenada Agricultural and Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion: The Carenage, St. George’s; f. 1975 after merger 
of the Grenada Agricultural Bank and the Grenada 
Development Corp.; Man. R. R. Banfield. 

Grenada Chamber of Commerce, Inc.: P.O.B. 129, St. 
George’s; f. 1921, incorporated 1947; 45 mems.; Pres. 
A. O. Xavier; Man. E. Brathwaite. 

Grenada Businessmens Association: Town Hall, St. 

George’s; f. 1974: Chairman Ben Davis, c.b.e. 

Grenada Cocoa Association: St. George’s; f. 1964; Chair. 
V. O. Williams. 

Grenada Co-operative Banana Society: Scott St., St. 
George’s; f. 1955: a statutory body to control produc- 
tion and marketing of bananas; Chair. H. Baptiste; 
Sec. G. Quashie. 

Grenada Co-operative Nutmeg Association: P.O.B. 160, 
St. George’s; f. 1947; processes and markets all the 
nutmeg and mace grown on the island; Gen. Man. R. S. 
Renwick. 

Grenada Marketing Board: f. 1974; Chairman B. N. Davis, 
C.B.E. ; Man. Milton John. 

Grenada Trade Union Council: P.O.B. 405, Otway House, 
St. George’s; f. 1955; about 5,000 mems.; seven affili- 
ated unions; affiliated to CCL and ICFTU; Pres. 
Osbert Benjamin; Sec. C. B. Stuart; among the 
affiliates are: 


Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism 

Commercialand Industrial Workers’ Union: St. George’s; 
250 mems.; Pres. C. Eric Pierre. 

Grenada Union of Teachers: St. Paul’s Government 
School, St. George’s: f. 1913: 800 mems.; Pres. 
Julius Forsyth. 

Manual, Intellectual and Mental Workers’ Union: 

Progress House, St. George’s; f. 1951; about 2,000 
mems.; Pres. Sir Eric M. Gairy. . 

Seamen and Waterfront Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 15,), 
St. George’s; f. 1952; 600 mems.; Pres. Arthur 
Ramsay. 

Technical and Allied Workers’ Union: Otway House, 
St. George’s; f. 1958; about 800 mems.; Pres. 
Curtis B. Stuart. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
A Co-operative Department was established in 1957. 
There are 16 Marketing Societies, 20 Credit Unions, 
one Credit Union League and one Farmers’ Co-operative 
Council. 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There are approximately 600 miles of roads, of which 
nearly all are suitable for motor traffic. In 1974 there were 
6,332 vehicles registered. 

SHIPPING 

The chief port is St. George’s. Grenville on Grenada and 
Hillsborough on Carriacou are mostly used by small ctaft. 

The chief lines are the Harrison, Saguenay Steamship* 
Royal Netherlands Steamship, Geest, Booth, West Indian 
Shipping, Atlantic, James Nourse Line, Linea C Line, 
Booker Seaway and Blue Ribbon Line. Several local craft 
ply regularly between the islands. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The airfield at Pearls, 18 miles from St. George’s, is 
served by LI AT (Antigua). Lauriston Airport, on the 
island of Carriacou, offers restricted services. 


TOURISM 

Grenada Tourist Board: P.O.B. 293, St. George’s; Chair. 
E, WooDROFFE, O.B.E.; Exec. Sec. Mrs. G. Protain, 
M.B.E. 
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GUATEMALA 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Guatemala lies in the Central American 
isthmus, bounded to the north and west by Mexico with 
Honduras and El Salvador to the east and south. It has a 
long Pacific coastline and a narrow outlet on to the Carib- 
bean. The climate is tropical in the lowlands with an aver- 
age temperature of 28°c {83 °f) and more temperate in the 
central highland area with an average temperature of 
20°c (68 °f). The official language is Spanish, but Indian 
dialects are widely spoken. Over 90 per cent of the people 
are Roman Catholics; there are a few Protestants. The 
ntational flag (proportions 3 hy 2) consist of vertical .stripes 
of blue, white and blue, the white stripe bcanng the 
national coat of arms. The capital is Guatemala City. 

Reconl History 

Juan Jose Arevalo, who was President between i94.( and 
1950, carried out a series of wide-ranging social reforms 
and his successor, Col. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, continued 
these programmes, with emphasis on land reform despite 
strong opposition from land-owners. In 1954 he was over- 
thrown as a result of a coup led by Col. Carlos Castillo 
Armas, who invaded the country with U.S. assistance. 
Castillo became President but was assassinated in July 
1957 - The next elected President, Gen. Miguel Ydigoras 
Puentes, took office in March 1958 and ruled until he was 
deposed by a militarj' coup in 19O3. A Constituent Assem- 
bly, elected in 1964, produced a new Constitution in 1965. 
This took effect in 1966, when Presidential and Congres- 
sional elections were held. Dr. Julio Cesar Mendez Montene- 
gro was elected President in 19O6 and in 1970 the candidate 
of the Movimiento de Liberacidn Nacional (MLK), Col. 
(later Gen.) Carlos Arana Osorio, was elected President 
after a turbulent campaign. Violence continued during 
1970 and a state of emergency w-as imposed in Hovember. 
It was lifted in Mov'ember 1971, and the spate of political 
murdeis abated during 1972 and 1973. Amid charges of 
fraud and claims that the main opposition candidate. Gen. 
Efratn Rfos Montt, had obtained some 53 per cent of the 
poll. Gen Kjcll Laugcrud Garcfa of the MLN was declared 
President after the elections of March 1974 and took office 
in July 1974, 

Tension continued between extreme right- and left-wing 
groups in the country President Laugenid sought to 
discourage extreme right-rving violence and claims some 
success, althoiigli .an .Xmiiesty International report in 
197(1 stated that 20.000 people had disappeared or had 
been illegally executed since 19GO Presidential elections 
were to take place in March 197S. 

In Pebrnarx’ 107O a series of earthqual'.es in central 
Gnatem.da resulted in 23.000 deaii, 77.000 injured and 
one nnlhon !iomele.s< .\ Xational Reconslniction Com- 
mittee was set up to co ordinate reconstruction and 
foreign lehef aul. 

Giiatrinal.a r<’mains steadfast in its claims to the neigh- 
iKuiring Untish dependency of Helire .Mthough revet-al 
Ceiitia! Aiuenc.xu states snpiKittcd Guatemala's claim, and 
despite tb.e s.-iuling of tb.c British troops to Pehre in 107.3 
after Gu.atvmal.t thieateiied to in' ade tb.e tvnitory. the 


UN backed Belize’s right to independence in November 
1975 - In itite 1976 Panama’s support of a further UN 
resolution in favour of an independent Belize led to the 
sevcrence of diplomatic relations xvith Guatemala. Nego- 
tiations continued throughout 1076 and 1977 the 
situation remained unsolved in early 107S. 

Government 

Guatemala is a Republic comprising 22 departments. 
Under the 1966 Constitution, legislative power is vested 
in the unicameral National Congress, with 61 members 
elected for four years by universal adult suffrage. Execu- 
tive power is held by the President, also directly elected 
for four years. He is assisted by a Vice-President and an 
appointed Cabinet. 

Dctonce 

A military bloc alliance exists with El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. In 1977 armed forcc.s 
totalled 14,300 of which 13,500 were members of thcarmv 
and 400 each were members of the navy and air force. 
There were para-military force.s of 3,000. 


Economic Affairs 

The economy is predominantly agricultural. Guatemala 
i-s Central .America’s second leading coficc producer and in 
1976 it received 3! per cent of its tot.al export earnings 
from coffee. However, the share of coflee production in 
real G.D.P. has declined in recent years due to the Govern- 
ment’s policy of curtailing production in line with inter- 
national coflee agreements and rising production costs. 
Other major crops are sugar cane, bananas .and cotton. 
Extensive forests provide timber and chicle. In 1976 
agricultural production ro>e hy 7 per cent after twoye.ars 
of depressed production resulting from the eflects of bad 
weather. There was .a record crop of basic grains and out- 
put gains in sugar cane, banana and livestock production. 

The liberal treatment granted to foreign cajiit.a! in 
Guatemala has benefited e.xjiort diver.sification as it has 
led to the modernization of tlie manufacturing sector and 
the expansion of mining activities liixports of manu- 
factured goods more than doubled betui*< n 1972 a.ar! J077, 
The mam indu.stries arc food processing, rubber, tcxlile,, 
paper and pharmaceuticals .\ free zone was cstablislii d in 
1975 at the port of S.anto Tom.ls de CastiUa with tie' rum of 
promoting iiuhistria! and commt.wi.a! developmi iit Tie- 
1076 earthquake caused considerable damage to factory 
inst.illations. particularly in ll.e textile .s-ctor, thus 
affecting proiUictum growth Commi-tcnd quantities of 
petroleum were di-covered in 107,; and 1075. and in l</7''. 
reserves t stimateii at 27 3 million barrel- v.-t re ih cove.-ed 
in tile Rubebanto are.a Rrodnetion from th.is fie’d she'd 3 
re.ach 5.000 barrels per d.ay (b p <’ 1 .at t'g.e end oi !07.'‘' 
Texaco has Co - cent o! tin- in.ari.f t .’.nd rq -r.iti -i a 
14.000 b.p t! reiii’,' rv at E-cnintl. 
a 15.00'! b p fb pipeline co'tin.T b 
oil from Ifubels.into to the ;.ort rd 
of Honduras Tin- Exe-uh.-i! con-''; 
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GUATEMALA 

El Estor. The $224 million nickel plant began operating in 
mid-1977 and is scheduled to produce 11,300 tons of 
nickel a year. There are also deposits of other minerals in 
Guatemala. 

Despite the February 1976 earthquake, Guatemala 
experienced a strong economic revival in 1976. The G.D.P. 
rose by 8 per cent in 1976, compared with only 2 per cent 
in 1975, and was expected to rise by ii per cent in 1977 
In 1976 the balance of payments registered an overall 
surplus of $21 1.5 million, thanks to high international 
prices for exports, especially coffee, and the inflow of 
international and private investment and international aid 
after the earthquake. Net international reserves rose to a 
record S742 million in May 1977. A major problem is 
inflation, which reached 18 per cent in 1976, caused by 
shortages of construction materials and the foreign ex- 
change and aid inflows. The Government has established 
price controls on essential commodities in an effort to 
reduce this rate. Between mid-1976 and the end of 1977 
the Government had invested 300 million quetzales on 
reconstruction but a further 2,000 million will be required 
by 1987 to complete the programme. The 1977-79 National 
Economic Development Plan aims to bring about the 
comprehensive development of the economy, with marked 
emphasis on housing, transport, energy, communications 
and other services. 

Guatemala is a member of the Central American 
Common Market, the OAS, ODECA, SELA and the UPEB. 

Transport and Communications 

There were 1,828 km. of railwaj's in 1977 and 13,450 km. 
of roads in 1975. The chief ports are Puerto Barrios, San 
Jos6, Santo Tomas de Castilla and Champerico. Consider- 
able reconstruction of all’ services is under way, including 
new port facilities at Champerico and expansion of other 
ports. Internal and international flights are provided by 
one Guatemalan and seven foreign lines. A new inter- 
national airport is to be built at a cost of 21 million quet- 
zalcs at Santa Elena Peten. 

Social Welfare 

Social security is compulsory, all employers with five 
or more workers being required to enrol with the State 
Institute of Social Security. Benefits are available to 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

registered workers for industrial accidents, sickness, 
maternity, disability, widowhood and hospitalization. 

Education 

Elementary education is free and, in urban areas, com- 
pulsory between seven and fourteen years of age. Both 
primary and secondary education last for six years. There 
are five universities. The current rate of illiteracy is some 
50 per cent. 

Tourism 

The main attractions lie in the mountain regions, with 
their volcanoes, lakes and mountain villages which remain 
much the same as in the days of the Maya Empire. The 
old capital, Antigua, retains the ruins of buildings wrecked 
in the great earthquake of 1773. The Government is ex- 
panding tourist facilities in the Izabal-El Petdn region. In 
1976 only 407,937 tourists visited Guatemala, compared 
with 454,436 in 1975, due to the effects of the earthquake. 

Visas arc required by nationals of all countries except 
Spain. 

Sport 

The main sports are football, baseball, swimming and 
basketball. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), June 30th (Anniversary ol 
the Revolution), July ist (Bank Employees' Day), August 
15th (Assumption, Guatemala City only), September 15th 
(Independence Day), October 12th (Columbus Day), 
October 20th (Revolution Day), November ist (All Saints 
Day), December 24th, 25th (Christmas). 

1979 : January 1st (New Years’ Day), April izth-iqth 
(Easter) . 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in official' use, but old Spanish 
weights and measures are used in local trade. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centavos = I quetzal. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); 

£i sterling=i.83 quetzales; 

U.S. $1 = 1.00 quetzal. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 




Census PopuLATioNf 


Area 

April 1 8th, 
1964 

March 26th, 1973 


(mid-year) 



Males 

Females 

Total 

1975 

1976 

1977 

108,889 sq. km.* 

4,287,997 

2,589,264 

2 . 570,957 

5,160,221 

6,080,000 

6,256,000 

6,436,000 


* 42,042 square miles. t Excluding adjustment for underenumeration, estimated to have been 3. 7 per cent in 19 ^ 4 - 
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GUATEMALA 


Sialish'ca] S:<rtr.v 


DEPART.\rENTS 


(population at 1973 census) 


Alta Verapaz 

280,524 

Jalapa 

11S.074 

Baja Verapaz 

• 106,957 

Jutiapa 

■ 233,232 

Chimaltenango . 

• 194.735 

Quezaltcnango 

• 312,787 

Chiquimula 

- 158,177 

Rctalhuleu . 

• 127.235 

El Pet( 5 n 

. 64,114 

Sacatepifquez 

99.98S 

El Progreso 

73.122 

San Marcos 

. 389,760 

El Quichd . 

, 298,686 

Santa Rosa 

• 177.159 

Escuintla 

• 277,031 

Solold 

. 127,268 

Guatemala . 

. 1,108,186 

Suchitepequez 

• 202,253 

Huehuetenango . 

■ 368,567 

Totonicapin 

166,809 

Tzabal 

169,818 

Zacapa 

- 105.739 


Guatemala City (capital) 

PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(1973 census) 

700,504 Puerto Barrios 

22,598 

Quezaltcnango 

53,021 Rctalhuleu . 

1 9.060 

Escuintla . 

33,205 Chiquimula . 

16, 126 

Mazatenango 

23.2S5 



BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS* 



Recisti;hi-:i) 

REGisTirriED 

RnGisTKitmi 


Live Riutiis 

.MAIlIlIAOTtS 

Di-ATilS 



Rate 


Rate 


Rate 


Number 

(per 

Number 

(per 

Number 

(per 



1 ,000) 


1,000) 


1 .000) 

1970 . 

2 1 2 , ! 5 1 

41.6 

18.150 

3-5 

77.333 

15-2 

1971 ■ 

229,674 

43-8 

20,347 

3-9 

75.223 

14.4 

1972 • 

241.593 

44.8 

21.553 

4 0 

67 , 0?9 

t2 6 

1973 . 

238,49s 

43 1 

22,660 

4.1 

60.454 

12-5 

1974 ■ 

^ 53 . 1/1 

42 8 

n.a. 

n.a. 

(>1,820 

3 1.8 


* Pnor to 1973 rates arc corniuited on the basis of tinrevisrd population estiniatts 


ECON'iMK Al.EY ACTIVi-: PoPPEATION 
{JO75 census, e.Ncludini; nistitutiona! lions.-lirdiPi 
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i 
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GUATEMALA Statistical Sumy 

agriculture 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Sugar Cane 

'000 metric tons 

3,288 

3.631 

4.330 

6,325 

Cotton . . . 


96 

II6 

103 

104 

Maize . . 


801 

788 

920 

834 

Rice . . . 

** I* *» 

43 

21 

45 ' 

24 

Dry Beans 

*» •• »» 

141 

142 

148 

146 

Wheat .... 


41 

43 

. , 46 

50 

CoSee .... 

II II •> 

146 

160 

160 

154 

Bananas 

'ooo stems 

II. 155 

13.661 

11,616 

12,865 


* preliminary. 


Livestock (1976 — FAO estimates); Horses 125,000, Mules 40,000, Cattle 2,270,000, Pigs 840,000, Sheep 
520,000, G^ats 76,000. 


FORESTRY 

roundwood removals 

(’000 cubic rtietres, excluding bark) 



j Coniferous 

j Broadleaved 

Total 


1973 

1974 

1975* 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
logs for sleepers 

Other industrial wood . 
Fuel wood . 

Total 

415 

23 

3,600 

236 

27 

4,220 

449 

10 

4»220 

77 

900 

168 

900 

87 

900 

492 

23 

4.500 

404 

27 

5.120 

536 

10 

5*120 

4,038 

4.483 

4.679 

977 

1,068 

987 

5.015 

5,551 

5,666 


* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 
('000 cubic metres) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

Coniferous sawnwood 

179 


144 

225 

Broadleaved sawnwood 

31 


59 

44 


210 


203 

269 ■ 

Railway sleepers 

7 i 

25 

4 

3 

Total 

217 j 

236 

207 

272 ‘ 


* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


Fishing; Total catch 5,000 metric tons in 1970. 
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GUATEMALA 


INDUSTRY 


Statistical Survey 




1973 

. 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Cement .... 

’000 metric tons - 

311 

31S 

392 

445 

Beer ..... 

’000 hectolitres 

421 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Other alcoholic beverages 

>1 » 1 

100 

n.a. 

n.a. ■ 

n.a. 

Sugar . . . ■ . 

’000 metric tons 

256 

310 

369 

n.a. 

Electricity .... 

million k^Vh. 

S3S 

896 

973 

1.057 

Cigarettes .... 

million 

3.016 

2,832 

2,780 

3,226 


FINANCE 

loo centavos=i quetzal. 

Coins: I, 5, lo and 25 centavos. 

Notes: 50 centavos; i, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 quetzales. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling=i.83 quetzales; U.S. $1=1.00 quetzal. 

100 quetzales=;^54.6o=$ioo.oo. 

Note: The quetzal’s value is fixed at par with that of the U.S. dollar and this parity has remained in efi^ect despite two 
devaluations of the dollar, in December 1971 and February 1973 - In terms of sterling, the central exchange rate was £1 = 
2.40 quetzales from November 1967 to August 1971; and =2.6057 quetzales from December 1971 to June 1972. The 
Central American peso, used for transactions within the Central American Common Market, is also at par with the U.S. 
dollar. 


BUDGET 
(million quetzales) 


Revenue 

1976 

Taxation ...... 

370-4 

Treasury Bills and Foreign Loans . 

199-5 

Other Receipts ..... 

57-6 

Total ..... 

627.5 


Expenditure 

1976 

Education ...... 

75-8 

Health 

5 i-t 

Agriculture ...... 

43-7 

Defence ...... 

66.2 

Communications and Public Works . 

50.9 

Transportation ..... 

42.4 

Other Items ...... 

282.0 

Total . ... 

612.1 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(million quetzales) 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Gross National Product .... 

3.111 

3.577 

4.293 

Less balance of exports and imports . 

-103 

-66 

-185 

Less net factor income from abroad . 

—50 

-69 

-69 

Available Resources .... 

0/ which: 

3.264 

3.712 

4.547 

Private consumption expenditure . 

2,470 

2.875 

3.394 

Government consumption expenditure 

207 

250 

284 

Gross domestic fixed capital investment . 

468 

571 

885 

Increase in stocks ..... 

120 

16 

— 16 


• Preliminaiy. 
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GUATEMALA Statistical Survey 

RESERVES AND CURRENCY 


(’ooo Central American pesos on December 31st.) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Gross Reserves at the Central Bank 

223,028 

205,379 

313,681 

526,820 

Gold and Foreign Currency .... 

198,310 

180,674 

288,999 

498,691 

Gold Deposits with IMF .... 

10,864 

10,860 

10,860 

14,328 

SDRs 

13.853 

j 

13,845 

13,822 

13,801 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 



1970 

1971 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. .... 
Merchandise imports f.o.b. .... 

297.1 
— 266.6 

286.9 
— 290.0 

335,9 

- 294-8 

442.0 

- 391-4 

582.3 
-631 -5 

640.9 

-672.4 

794-3 

-904.6 

Trade Balance . . .. . 

Exports of services ..... 

Imports of services ..... 

30-5 

56.6 

-112.5 

-31 

55-4 

-126.8 

B 

50-7 

99-7 

-185.0 

- 49-2 

137-8 

-247.1 

- 31-4 

156.5 

—268.6 

— 110.3 
220,2 
-321.0 

Balance on Goods and Services . 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 

Government unrequited transfers (net) . 

- 25-4 

17.4 

O.I 

- 74-5 
26.3 
— 1.0 

-41,5 

31 .2 
— 1.2 

- 34-7 

43-2 

-0.7 


B 

— 211 .1 
206.1 
-2.7 

Current Balance . . ... 

Direct capital investment (net) 

Other long-term capital (net) 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

Net errors and omissions .... 

- 7-9 

29.4 

25.6 

-27.2 

- 3-9 

- 49-2 

28.6 

17.8 

13-1 

-11.5 

15,9 

17.0 

17,5 

— 1.2 

7-7 

34-8 

25-3 

12.0 
— 0.6 


-65-7 

80.0 
88.6 
11.8 
— 10.7 

-7.6 

95.9 

74.0 
65.8 
— 16.6 

Total (net monetary movements) 

Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights . 

16.0 

4.2 

10.3 

3-9 

B 

79-3 

-15-3 

104 . J ■ 

2 II'.S 

Changes in Reserves, etc. 

20,2 

14.2 

41 . 8 

79-3 

-15-3 

104. I 

■ 

,211.5 


Source 


IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(’000 quetzales) 



j 1972 

1973 

I 

j 1974 

1975 

1976* 

Imports 

Exports 

329,847 

335,875 

433.688 

442,034 

705,230 

582,247 

1 

735,303 

640,909 

i 

904,613 

794,321 


* Preliminary. 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(’000 quetzales) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 • - -, 

1976* 

Basic Manufactures ..... 

Machinery and Transport Equipment 

Chemicals and Products .... 

Food Products ...... 

Combustible Minerals, Lubricants and Products 
Crude Materials, excl. Combustibles 

Animal and Vegetable Oils .... 

Beverages and Tobacco .... 

109,436 

109,822 

94,232 

30,606 

35,185 

10.765 

3,748 

1,403 

172,337 

158,644 

150,305 

48,926 

93.9S7' 

18,777 

6,131 

2,576 

142,068 
198,619- 
161,827 
62,292- 
, 103,302 , 
11,364 
3,716 
3.189 

- 179,332 

279,865 
145,627 
_ 40,056 
105,983 
20,503 
. 6,050 

2,588 


♦ Preliminary. [continued on next page 
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GUATEMALA 

Principal Commodities — continited '] 


Statistical Survey 


Exports 


Coffee, incl. Soluble 
Cotton .... 

Fresh Meat .... 
Bananas .... 
Sugar .... 

Zinc, Lead and Other Materials 
Vegetables .... 
Tyres and Inner Tubes 


1975 


1973 


146.435 

47.852 

25.114 

19.231 

21.933 

6.636 

3.435 

5.796 


1974 


175.237 

68,277 

21.544 

31.541 

49.571 

8,430 

5.710 

7.560 


161,700 

74.000 

20.000 

30,000 

115,600 

8,179 

5,588 

7,197 


1976* 


248,306 

84,854 

14,447 

21,704 

106,737 

7,464 

7,198 

10,179 


* Preliminary. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 



1975 

A* 

1976* 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Costa Rica .... 

16,469 

37.504 

18,410 

41,571 

El Salvador .... 

59,766 

74,938 

58,704 

84,405 

Germany, Federal Republic 

55,059 

62,045 

58,905 

81,196 

Honduras .... 

12,494 

22,717 

^4,475 

25,192 

Italy ..... 

13,244 

38,611 

15,575 

12,954 

Japan ..... 

64,996 

32,273 

93,171 

63,174 

Netherlands .... 

11,178 

21,108 

8,411 

26,068 

Nicaragua .... 

14,409 

33,903 

14,826 

37,902 

United Kingdom 

23,753 

50,760 

25,846 

3,266 

U.S.A 

250,030 

142,122 

303,750 

266,669 

Venezuela .... 

77,221 

382 

64,358 

334 


* Preliminary. 


TOURISM 



1974 

n 

1976 

No. of tourists . . • • 

Expenditure (U.S. ? million) 

412,342 

71. 1 

n 

407,937 

85.3 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 


{’000) 



1972 

1973 


1975 

Passenger cars . 

54.1 

65-5 



Commercial vehicles . 

369 

38.0 


^9 


SHIPPING 




1974 

1975 

1976* 

Goods loaded .... 

metric tons 

1,206,213 

1,110,088 

1,529,431 

Goods unloaded .... 

fp PP 

1,935,309 

1,839,730 

2,121,367 


• Provisional. 
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GUATEMALA 


CIVIL AVIATION 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution- 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Passengers . 

*000 

98 

43 

89 

. 114 

Passenger/km. 

million 

80 

48 

100 

139 

Freight ton/km. 

>• 

3-8 

3-7 

4.6 

4-7 


EDUCATION 

(1975) 


Primary: 


Schools ...... 

6,123 

Staff 

18,475 

Pupils ...... 

706,146 

Secondary: 


Schools ..... 

sso 

Teachers ..... 

7-335 

Pupils ...... 

135,801 


Sources: Banco de Guatemala; Direccidn General de Estadistica, Guatemala City. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The present constitution of Guatemala was decreed on 
September 15th, 1965, and took effect on July ist, 1966. 
The main points are as follows: 

Guatemala has a republican representative democratic 
system of government and power is exercised equally by 
the legislative, executive and judicial bodies. The official 
language is Spanish. Suffrage is universal and secret, obli- 
gatory for those who can read and write and optional for 
those who are illiterate. The free formation and growth 
of political parties whose aims are democratic is guaran- 
teed. To register, parties must have at least 50,000 ad- 
herents, of which at least twenty per cent must be literate. 
There is no discrimination on grounds of race, colour, sex. 
religion, birth, economic or social position or political 
opinions. 

The State will give protection to capital and private 
enterprise in order to develop sources of labour and stim- 
ulate creative activity. 

Monopolies are forbidden and the State will limit any 
enterprise which might prejudice the development of the 
community. The right to social security is recognized and 
it shall be on a national, unitary, obligatory basis. 

Constitutional guarantees may be suspended in certain 
circumstances for up to thirty days (unlimited in the case 
of war). 

CONGRESS 

Legislative power is in the hands of Congress, which is 
made up of deputies elected directly by the people through 
universal suffrage. Congress meets on June 15th each year 
and ordinary sessions last four months; extraordinary 
sessions can be called by the Permanent Commission or the 
Executive. All Congressional decisions must be taken by 
absolute majority of the members, except in special cases 
laid down by law. Deputies are elected for four years; they 
may be re-elected after a lapse of one session, but only 
angress is responsible for all matters concerning the 


President and Vice-President and their execution of their 
offices: for all electoral matters; for all matters concerning 
the laws of the Republic; for approving the budget and 
decreeing taxes; for declaring war; for conferring honours, 
both civil and military; for fixing the coinage and the 
system of weights and measures; for approving, by two- 
thirds majority, any international treaty or agreement 
affecting the law, sovereignty, financial status or security 
of the country. 

PRESIDENT 

The President is elected by universal suffrage, by 
absolute majority for a non-extendable period of four 
years. Re-election or prolongation of the presidential term 
of office are punishable by law. The President is responsible 
for national defence and security, fulfilling the constitu- 
tion, leading the armed forces, taking any necessary 
steps in time of national emergency, passing and executing 
laws, international policy, nominating and removing 
ministers, officials and diplomats, co-ordinating the actions 
of Ministers of State. The Vice-President’s duties include 
presiding over Congress and taking part in the dis- 
cussions of the Council of Ministers. 

ARMY 

The Guatemalan Army is intended to maintain national 
independence, sovereignty and honour, territorial integrity 
and peace within the Republic. It is an indivisible, apoht^ 
cal, non-deliberating body and is made up of land, sea and 
air forces. The President of the Republic is General 
Commander of the Army. 

local administrative divisions 

For the purposes of administration the territory of the 
Republic is divided into departments and these '^to 
municipalities, but this division can be modified by 
gress to suit the interests and general development of the 
Nation without loss of municipal autonomy. 
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GUATEMALA ' ' 

JUDICIARY 

Justice is exercised exclusively by the Supreme Court ol 
Justice and other tribunals. Administration of Justice is 
obligatory, free and independent of the other functions of 
State. The President of the Judiciary, judges and other 
officials are elected by Congress for four years. The 
Supreme Court of Justice is made up of at least seven judges. 


The President of the Judiciary is also President of the 
Supreme Court. The Supreme Court nominates all other 
judges. Under the Supreme Court come the Court of Appeal, 
the Administrative Disputes Tribunal, the Tribunal of 
Second Instance of Accounts, Jurisdiction Conflicts, First 
Instance and Military, the Extraordinary Tribunal of 
Protection. There is a Court of Constitutionality presided 
over by the President of the Supreme Court. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Gen. Kjell Eugenio Laugerud GarcIa. 
Vice-President: Lie. Mario Sandoval Alarc( 5 n. 

THE CABINET 

{February 1978) 


Minister of Foreign Affairs: Lie. Adolfo Molina Orantes. 

Minister of the Interior: Lie. Donaldo Alvarez Rufz. 

Minister of National Defence: Gen. Otto Spiegeler 
Noriega. 

Minister of Economy: Lie. Ramiro Ponce Monroy. 
Minister of Finance: Lie. Arturo Aroch Navarro. 

Minister of Public Health and Social Assistance: Dr. Julio 
BenjamIn SultAn Berkowitz. 

PRESIDENT 

{Election, March yd, 1974) 

Gen. Kjell Eugenio Laugerud GarcIa 

(MLN/PID) 298,953 

Gen. EfraIn Rfos Montt (PDC) . . . 228,067 

Col. Ernesto Paiz Novales (PR) . . 143UI1 

Since no candidate achieved an overall majority, the 
final decision was made by Congress. Gen. Laugerud Garcia 
was chosen and took office on July ist, 1974. 


Minister of Communications and Public Works: Ing. 

Ricardo Arguedas JIartInez. 

Minister of Agriculture: Gen. Fausto David Rubio 
Coronado. 

Minister of Education: Lie. Guillermo Putzeys Alvarez. 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare: Lie. Daniel 

CORZO DE LA ROCA. 

Secretary-General to the Presidency: Lie. Mario Roberto 
Aguilar Arroyo. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS 

President: Ing. Rafael Castillo Valdez. 

{Election, March 1974) 


Party 

Seats 

M.L.N 

17 

P.I.D. .... 

14 

D.C.G 

13 

P.R 

II 

Independent 

6 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Movimiento de Liberacidn Nacional (MLN): 5 a Calle 1-20, 
Zona I, Guatemala City; f. 1960; right-wing, member 
of ruUng coalition; Leader Lie. Mario SANDdVAL 
Alarc( 5 n; 1978 Presidential candidate Gen. Enrique 
Peralta Azurdia; 95,000 mems. 

Partido Democracia Cristiana (PDC) : 8 Avda. 14-53. Zona 
I, Guatemala City; Leader Rene de Le( 3 n Schlotter; 
1978 Presidential candidate Gen. Ricardo Peralta 
Mendez; 89,000 mems. 

Partido Institucional Democrdtico (PID): za Calle 10-73, 
Zona I, Guatemala City; f. 1965; following the results 
of a political realignment in June 1976 the PID went 
into opposition; Dir. Donaldo Alvarez Rufz; Joint 
PID-PR candidate for 1978 elections Gen. Fernando 
Romeo Lucas GarcIa; 60,000 mems. 


Partido Revolucionario (PR): 14 Avda. 1-42, Zona 6, 
Guatemala City; f. 1957; democratic party; Leader 
Jorge Garcia Granados; 100,000 mems. 

Frente de Unidad Nacional (FUN): f. 1977 to represent the 
interests of Guatemala's Indian population; Leader, 
Fernando Tezahuic Tohon. 


The following parties do not have legal status; 

Ej^rcito Guerrillero de los Pobres (EGP): f. 1976; guerrilla 
group fighting for political and trade union freedom. 

Frente Demdcrata Guatemalteca: Leader Clemente 
MarroquIn Rojas. 

Frente Unido Revolucionario DernneriUm rcnpni- 

Leader Manuel Colom Argueta. 
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Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


EMBASSIES, AND LEGATION ACCREDITED TO GUATEMALA 

(E) Embassy. 

{Guatemala City, unless otherwise stated.) 


Argentina; 2A Avda. 11-04, Zona 10 (E); Ambassador: 
Roberto H. Tiscornia. 

Australia: M&ico, D.F., Mexico (E). 

Austria: 10 Calle 7-43, Zona i (E); Charge d'affaires a.i.: 
Dr. Hans Kaufmann. 

Belgium: Avda. Reforma 13-70, Zona 9 (E); Ambassador: 
Theo Lanloot (also accred. to El Salvador, Honduras 
and Nicaragua). 

Bolivia: (E); Ambassador: (vacant) (also accred. to Costa 
Rica and El Salvador). 

Brazil: Edificio La Continental, 6° piso, 7A Avda. 10-34, 
Zona I (E); Ambassador: Fernando Ronal de 
Carvalho. 

Canada: Edificio Etisa, 7° piso, Plazuela Espana, Zona 9;. 

Charge d’affaires: Lewis James Taylor. 

Chile: Avda. Reforma 13-70, Zona 9 (E); Ambassador: 
Silvio Salgado RamIrez. 

China (Taiwan): Edif. Pan Am 303-304, 6a Avda. ir-43. 
Zona 9 (E); Ambassador: Mao Chi-hsien. 

Colombia: SA Avda. 12-41, Zona i (E); Ambassador: 
Antonio Cacua Prada. 

Costa Rica: 7A Avda. 20-64, Zona i (E); Ambassador: Dr. 

Danilo Zamora Salas. 

Denmark: Mexico, D.F.. Mexico (E). 

Dominican Republic: 7A Calle “A” 4-28, Zona 10 (E); 

Ambassador: Pablo Pimentel M. 

Ecuador: 13 Calle 6-77, Zona i (E); Charge d’affaires a.i.: 
Jorge Luis GuzmAn. 

Egypt: San Salvador, El Salvador (E). 

El Salvador: 3 Calle 6-09, Zona 9 (E); Ambassador: 

Eduardo Casanova Sand< 5 val. 

Finland: Mexico, D.F., Mexico (E). 

France: 14 Calle 5-52, Zona 9 (E); Ambassador: Ren^ 
Lalouette. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Edif. Real Reforma, Avda. 
Reforma 13-70, Apdo. i. 87A, Zona 9 (E); Ambassador- 
Gerhard Dohms. 

Greece: Mdxico, D.F., Mexico (E). 

Honduras: Diagonal 6, No. 10-26, Zona 10 fE)-, Ambassador: 
Eugenio Matute Canizales. 


Israel: Avda. Reforma 13-70, Zona 9 (E); Ambassador: 

Eliezer Armon (also accred. to Honduras). 

Italy: 8a Calle 3-14, Zona 10 (E); Ambassador: Dr. Pio 
Pignatti Morano di Custoza. 

Japan: 12 Calle 6-41, Zona 9 (E); Ambassador: FujioHara. 
Korea, Republic: 4A Avda. 16-61, Zona 10; Ambassador: 
Nam Ki Lee. 

Lebanon: Mexico, D.F., Mexico (E). 

Maita: Avda. Reforma 13-70, Zona 9; Charge d’affaires a.i.: 
Dan Edwards. 

Mexico: 4A Calle 6-55, Zona 9 (E); Ambassador: Emilio 
Calderon Puig. 

Netherlands: Galerfas Espana, Plaza Espana, Zona 9 (E); 
Charge d’affaires a.i.: Jan Cornelius LANjouw(also 
accred. to Honduras). 

Nicaragua: 6a Calle 4-45, Zona 9 (E); Ambassador: Gen. 

Eduardo Meneses Cantarero. 

Norway: Mexico, D.F., Mexico (E). 

Paraguay: San Salvador, El Salvador (E). 

Peru; 3a Avda. 12-73, Zona r (E); Ambassador: Andres 
Aramburu Alvarez. 

Portugal: Mexico, D.F., Mexico (E). 

Spain: Galerfas Espana, 6® piso, Plazuela Espana, Zona 9 
(E); Ambassador: Carlos Manzanares. 

Sweden: 4A Avda. 12-59, Zona 10 (E); Ambassador: 
Arne Helleyrd (also accred. to Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua). 

Switzerland: 4 Calle 7-73, Zona 9 (E); Ambassador: 
Yves Berthoud (also accred. to El Salvador, Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua). 

Turkey: Mexico, D.F., Mexico (E). 

U.S.A.: Avda. Reforma 7-01, Zona 10 (E); Ambassador: 
Davis Eugene Boster. 

Uruguay: 20 Calle 8-00, 2°, Zona 10 (E); Ambassador: 
OsvALDo R. Soriano. 

Vatican: ioa Calle 4-47, Zona 9 (Apostolic Nunciature); 

Nuncio: Mgr. Emanuele Gerada. 

Venezuela: 8a Calle 0-56, Zona 9 (E); Ambassador: 
Dr. Rogelio Rosas Gil. 

suspended in May 1977. 


Diplomatic relations with Panama were 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

President of the Supreme Court: Lie. HernZn Hurtado 
Aguilar. 

Civil Courts of Appeal : 9 courts, 4 in Guatemala City, 2 in 
Quezaltenango, r each in Jalapa, Zacapa and Antigua. 
The two Labour Courts of Appeal are in Guatemala 
City. 

Judges of the First Instance: 6 civil and 6 penal in Guate- 
mala City, 2 civil each in Quezaltenango, Escuintla, 
Jutiapa and San Marcos, i civil in each of the 18 
remaining departments of the Republic. 


RELIGION 

The predominant religion is that of the Roman Catholic 
Church. There were 4,854,233 adherents in 1976- 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 

Metropolitan See: Arzobispado, Apdo. 723, Guatemala 
City; His Eminence Cardinal Mario Casariego. 

PROTESTANT 

Presbyterian: 6a Avda. “A” 6-48, Zona i, Guatemala City. 
Union: 12 Calle 7-37, Plazuela Espana, Zona 9, Guatemala 
City. 
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Episcopal: Avda. Castellana 40-06, Zona 8, Guatemala 
City; diocese founded 1967; Bishop; Rt. Rev. Anselmo 
Carral; one parish church and four missions in 
Guatemala City, one mission in Quezaltenango and 12 
rural missions in the departments of Izabal and 
Zacapa. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints; 12 Calle 3-37. 
Zona 9, Guatemala City; 10 bishoprics, 7 chapels; Pres. 
Guillermo Enrique Rittscher. 


THE PRESS 

PRINCIPAL DAILIES 
Guatemala City 

DIario de Centro America; 18 Calle 6-72, Zona i; f. 1880; 
evening; official; Dir. Federico Zelaya Bockler; 
circ. 12,000. 

DiariO Impacto: 9A CaUe "A” 1-56, Zona i; f. 1959; morn- 
ing; independent; Dir. Oscar MarroquIn Rojas; circ. 
12,000 (weekdays), 22,000 (Sundays). 

El Grafico: 14 Avda. 4-33, Zona i; f. 1962; morning; Dir. 
Jorge Carpio Nicolle; circ. 45,000. 

La Hora: ia Avda. g-i8. Zona 1; f. 1944; evening; inde- 
pendent; Editor-Dir. Clemente MarroquIn Rojas; 
circ. 15,000. 

El Imparcial: 7A Calle 10-54, Zona i; f. 1921; evening; 
independent; Dir. David Vela; circ. 50,000. 

La Nacidn: 2a Calle 6-51, Zona 2; f. 1969: Dir- HicTOR 
CiFUENTEs; circ. 22,000. 

Prensa Libre: 13 CaUe 9-31, Zona i; f. 1951: morning; 
independent; Dir. Pedro Julio GarcIa; Man. Mario 
Sand6val Figueroa; circ. 65,000. 

La Tarde: 14 Avda. 4-33, Zona i; evening; independent; 
Dir. Jorge Carpio Nicolle; circ. 19,000. 

PERIODICALS 
Guatemala City 

AG A: 9A CaUe 3-43, Zona i; agricultural monthly. 

Boletin del Cologio de Abogados de Guatemala: Avda. 
Elena 14-45, Zona i; f. 1952; every four months. 

Guayacdn: 8a CaUe 6-69, Zona 4; agricultural monthly; 
f. 1962; Editor Ing. Jos^; Guillermo Pacheco; circ. 
5,000. 

La Hora Dominical: 9a CaUe “A” 1-56, Zona i; f. 1948; 
weekly; Editor Oscar MarroquIn Rojas; circ. 26,000 

Industria: Ruta 6 No. 9-21, Zona 4; monthly; official organ 
of the Chamber of Industry. 

Revista do la Economla Nacional: f. 1946; monthly; publ. 
by Ministerio de Economla, Palacio Nacional. 

Revista de la Federacibn Mbdica de Guatemala: f. 1947; 
monthly. 

Revista Militar: Ministerio de Defensa Nacional, Palacio 
Nacional; quarterly; mUitary; publ. by the Army StaS; 
circ. 1,200. 

PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Asociacibn de Periodistas de Guatemala (APG): 14 Calle 
3-29, Zona i; Pres. Carlos Toledo Vielman. 

NEWS AGENCIES 
Foreign Bureaux 

Acan-Efe {Spain): 14 Calle 6-12, Zona i, Guatemala City; 
Bureau Chief Horacio Mauricio Barrera. 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): 19 Avda. A 20-79, Zona 10, 
Guatemala City; Corresp. Lie. Mario David GarcIa. 


Religion, The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) [Italy): 6a 
Calle 15-52, Zona 13, Guatemala City; Chief Alfonso 
Anzueto L6pez. 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) [Federal Republic of 
Germany): 5A CaUe No. 4-30, Zona i, Apdo. 2333, 
Guatemala City. 

Reuter-Latin [U.K.): Diagonal 14, 23-91, Zona 5, Guate- 
mala City; Corresp. Antonio EdelmAn MonzcSn. 

United Press International (UPI) [U.S.A.): 17 CaUe 10-31, 
Zona 10, Guatemala City; Corresp. RaiIl GonzAlez 
Garza. 

PUBLISHERS 

Editorial Gonzbiez Porto: ii Calle 4-53, Guatemala City; 
arts, science, fiction, education, te.xtbooks; Man. 
Salvador Marban Santos. 

Imprenta Iberia Gutenberg: 6a Avda. 15-70, Guatemala 
City; Propr. J. M. OrdcSnez. 

Sdnehez y de Guiser 8a Avda. 12-58, Zona i, Guatemala 
City; Propr. Raijl de la Rosa y Cobar. 

Editorial Universitaria: Edificio Rectoria, Ciudad Uni- 
versitaria. Zona 12, Guatemala City; history, literature, 
poetry, social sciences, secondary and university 
educational textbooks; Editor Manuel Jose Arce. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Direccibn General de Radiodifusibn y Tclevisibn Nacional: 

5A, Avda. 13-18, Zona i, Guatemala City; f. 1931; 
Government supervisor}’ body; Dir.-Gen. Sergio A. 
Lorenzana M. 

RADIO 

There are 5 government and 6 educational stations, 
including: 

La Voz de Guatemala: 5A, Avda. 13-1S, Zona i, Guatemala 
City; Government station; Dir. Sergio A. Loren- 
zana M. 

Radio Cultural TGN-TGNA: 4A Avda. 30-09, Zona 3, Apdo. 
601, Guatemala City; f. 1950; reUgious and cultural 
station; programmes in Spanish and English, Quiche 
and Cakchiquel; Dir. and Man. Oscar LcSpez. 

There are 77 commercial stations of which the most 
important are: 

La Voz de las Ambricas: n CaUe 2-69, Zona i, Guatemala 
City; Dir. Jos6 Flamenco y Cotero. 

Radio Cinco Sesenta: Calle 17 y 19, Avda. 4, Guatemala 
City; Dir. R. A. DIaz. 

Radio Continental: 13 CaUe 12-26, Zona 1, Guatemala 
City; Dir. R. Vizcaino R. 

Radio Fabulosa: Apdo. 1466, Ruta 4, No. 6-32, Zona 4. 
Guatemala City; Propr. Humberto GonzAlez G.; Dir. 
G. MazA C. 

Radio Nuevo lYlundo: 6a Avda. 10-45, Zona i, Apdo. 281, 
Guatemala City; Man. H. GonzAlez G. 

Radio Panamericana: Km. 12, Carretera Roosevelt, 
Guatemala City; Dir. M. V. de Paniagua. 

Super Radio: 6a Avda. 15-40, Zona i, Guatemala City; 
Dir. M. A. RodrIguez. 

In 1976 there were 262,000 radio receivers. 

TELEVISION 

Radio-Televisibn Guatemala, S.A.: 30A Avda. 3-40, Zona 
II, Apdo. 1367, Guatemala City; f. 1956; commercial 
station; Gen. Man. W. G. Campbell. 
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Radio and Television, ^Rinam 


Tele Once: 20 Calle 5-02, Zona 10, Guatemala City; com- 
mercial; Dir. A. Mourra. 

Televicentro-Canal 7 : 3A Calle 6-24, Zona 9, Apdo. 1242, 
Guatemala City; f. 1964; commercial station channel 7; 
Dir. Dr. J. Villanueva P. 

In 1976 there were 110,000 television receivers. 


FINANCE 


(cap.=capital; p.u. = paid up; res. = reserves; dep = 
deposits; m. = million; amounts in quetzales) 

BANKING 

Superintendencia de Bancos: 7a Avda. 22-01, Zona i, 
Guatemala City; f. 1946; Superintendent of Banking 
TomAs Villamar Contreras. 

Central Bank 

Banco de Guatemala: 7A Avda. 22-01, Zona i, Guatemala 
City; f. 1946; guarantee fund 32m. (June 1977); Pfes. 
Manuel Mendez Escobar; Man. Roberto Mazarie- 
GQS G, 

State Commercial Bank 

Crddito Hipotecario Nacional de Guatemala: 7A Avda. 22-77, 
Zona i; f. 1930; government owned; cap. 4.65m., dep. 
84.3m. (Sept. 30th, 1977); Pres. Aida Tejada Palomo; 
Gen. Man. Luis Mario MontCtfar Luna. 


Private Commercial Banks 
Guatemala City 

Banco Agricola Mercantil: 7 Avda. 9-11, Zona i; f. 1946; 
cap. 3.3m., res. 3.4m., dep. 110.7m. (June 1977); Man. 
Dir. Manuel Soto Marrosuin. 

Banco del Agro S.A.: 9 Calle 5-39, Zona i; f. 1958; cap. 
3.7m., res. im., dep. 92.9m. (June 1977); Pres. Ricardo 
R oDRfouEz Paul; Man. Lie. Juan Jos£ FaLla 
SAnchez. 

Banco del Ejdrcito: 5A Avda. 6-06, Zona i; f. 1972; cap. 
3.6m., dep. 47m. (June 1977): Pres. Carlos A. Morales 
V.; Man. Jorge A. Papadopolo Wirtz. 

Banco Granai y Townson S.A.: 7A Avda. 1-86, Zona 4; 
f. 1962; cap. 5m., res. 1.2m., dep. 111,7m. (June 1977); 
Pres, (vacant); Gen. Man. Mario Asturias Arevalo. 

Banco Industrial, S.A.: Via 5, 4-50, Edif. Maya Guatemala, 
Zona 4; f. 1968 to promote industrial development; 
cap. and res. 22.9m., dep. 145.6m. (June 1977); Pres. 
Ramiro Castillo Love; Man. Norberto Rodolfo 
Castellanos D. 

Banco Inmobilario S.A.: 8a Avda. 10-57, Zona i; f. 1958; 
cap. 15m., dep. 59.6m. (June 1977); Pres, and Man. 
Carlos Claverle Meister. 

Banco Internacional, S.A.: 7A Avda. 11-20, Zona i; 
f. 1976; cap. 3m., dep. 39.4m. (June 1977); Pres. Lie. 
Jorge Skiner Klee; Man. Julio Vielman. 

Banco de los Trabajadores: 8a Avda. 9-41, Zona 1; f. 1966; 
cap. 6m., dep. 8.7m. (June 1977); deals with loans for 
establishing and improving small industries as well as 
normal banking business; Pres. Lie. Plinio A. GraziOso 
B.; Man. Lie. J. Ram6n Morales Franco. . 

Quezaltenango 

Banco de Occidente: 4 a Calle n-38. Zona i; f. 1881; cap. 
2.3m., res. 3m., dep. 78m. (June 1977); Gen. Man. 
Herculano Aguirre Montalvo; Dir. Juan Carlos 
Vercesi. 

State Development Banks 

Banco Nacional de Desarrollo Agricola— BAND ESA: 9 a 

Calle 9-47. Zona i, Guatemala City; f. 1971; cap. 


II. 8m., dep. 40m. (Juno 1977); agricultural ;<ievclop- 
ment bank; Pres. Dr. Augusto Contreras Godoy. 
Banco Nacional de la Vivienda — BAN VI; 6a Avda. 1-22, 
Zona 4, Guatemala City; f. 1973; cap. 27.5m., dep, 
17m. (June 1977); Pres. Ing. Ale.ney de Synegub. 

Finance Corporations 

Corporacion Financiera Nacional — CORFINA: 8a Avda. 
10-43, Zona I, Guatemala City; f. 1973; cap. 6.5m. 
(June 1977); Pres. Lie. Ramiro Po.nce Monroy; Gen. 
Man. Col. Lie. Emilio Peralta Portillo. 
Financiera Guatemalteca, S.A. — FIGSA; 7A Avda. 1-70, 
Zona 9, Guatemala City; f. 1962; cap. 2.3m. (June 
1977); Pres. Venancio Botran Borja; Man, Ing. 
Rafael Antonio Viejo RodrIguez. 

Financiera Industrial y Agropecuaria, S.A. (FIASA): Avda. 
Reforma 10-00, Zona 9, Guatemala Citjq f. 1969, 
private development bank; medium- and long-term 
loans to private industrial enterprises in Central 
America; cap. 2.5m. (June ,1977); Pres, (vacant); Gen. 
Man. Humberto Olivero Rivera. 

PoREiGN Banks 

Bank ot America, N.T. & S.A.: 5 a .Avda. 10-55, Zona i, 
.Apdo. 1335, Guatemala City; f. 1957; cap. 2m., res. 
1.5m., dep. 59.7m. (June 1977); Man. .Armando G. 
Ortega. 

Bank of London and Montreal Ltd,: 8 a Avda. 10-67, Zona i, 
Guatemala City; f. 1959; cap. 2.iin., res. 1.2m., dep. 
84.7m. (June 1977); Sidney Jeffreys. 

Banking .Association 

Asociacldn de Banqueros de Guatemala: ioa Calle 7-70, 
Zona 9, Guatemala City; f. 1961; represents all state 
and private banks; Pres. Julio Vielman; Sec. Thelma 
Zebadua G. 

INSURANCE 
National Companies 
Guatemala City 

La Alianza, Cia. Anglo-Centroamericana de Seguros, S.A,: 

15 Calle “A’’ 12-35, Zona i; f. 1968; Pres. F. Antonio 
GAndara Garcia; Man. Luis Aguilar P£rez. 
ASeguradora General, S.A.: 3A Avda. 9-81, Zona i; 
f. 1968; Pres. Juan C. Nieman; Man. Enrique Neutze 
Aycinena. 

Cla. de Seguros Generales Granai & Townson, S.A.: 7^ 

Avda. 1-82, Zona 4; f. 1947; Pres. Rafael A. Cuestas 
A.; Man. Mario Asturias Arevalo. 

Cla. de Seguros Panamericana, S.A.: 6 a Avda. "A” 

Zona 9; f. 1968; Pres. G. Frank Purvis, Jr.; Man. 
Oscar EcheverrIa. 

Cla. de Seguros El Roble, S.A.: 3 a Calle 6-1 1, Edificio 
Sanchez 6°, Zona 9; f. 1973; . Pres. Federico Kong 
Vielman; Man. Ing. Ricardo Erales Cobar. 
Comercial Aseguradora Suizo Americana, S.A.: 7^ Avda. 
7-07, Apdo. Postal 132, Zona 9; f. 1946; Pres. Manuel 
Soto M.; Dir.-Gen. Juan J. Penabad Fraga. 

Cruz Azul de Guatemala, S.A.: 16 Calle 6-17. Zona 10; 
f. 1951; Pres. Alejandro Palomo M.; Man. William 
Pennington B. • ' 

Departamento de Seguros y Previsidn del Cridito Hipote* 
carlo Nacional: 7A Avda. 22-77, Zona i; f. 19351 
AfDA Tejada Palomo; Man. Maximino Ruano Avala. 
Reasugadora de Centroam6rica, S.A.: 6 a Avda. 0-60, Zona 
4 - 

La Seguridad de Centroamdrica, S.A.: Avda. La Reforma 
12-01, Zona lo; f; 1967; Pres. Jerome O. Johnston 
Brown; Man. Carlos Talavera Klingensuss. 
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Seguros Universales, S.A.: 4A Calle 7-73, Zona 9; f. 1962; 

■ Pres. Francisco Javier Vales Plan as; Man. Ram6n 
GarcIa Fargas. 

Insurance Association 

Asociacidn Guatemalteca de Instituciones de Seguros— 
AGIS: 6a Avda. 6-47, Edificio Fiat 3°, Zona g, Guate- 
mala City; f. 1953; 8 mems.; Pres. Enrique Neutze; 
Man. Lie. Federico Pinol. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAIvIBER OF COMMERCE 

Camara de Gomercio de Guatemala: ioa Calle 3-80, Zona i, 
Guatemala City; f. 1894; Pres. Rodolfo Neutze. 

Chambers of Industry . • 

C&mara de Industrie de Guatemala: Ruta 6, 9-21. Zona 4, 
Guatemala City; f. 1958; Pres. Alberto Habie. 

Gdmara Guatemalteca de la Gonstruccidn {Guatemala 
Chamber of Building)'. 13 Calle 9-31, Edif. Prensa 
Libre 7°, Zona i, Apdo. 2083, Guatemala City. 

DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATIONS 

Gentro Nacional de Promocidn de las Expprtaciones 
GUATEXPRO: 6a Avda. 0-60, Torre Profesional 5°, 
Zona 4, Guatemala City; national agency for the 
promotion of Guatemalan exports; Exec. Dir. Raxjtl 
Tejada Wyld. 

Gorporacidn Financiera Nacional (Gorfina): 3A Calle 10-70, 
Zona 10, Guatemala City; f. 1973 as autonomous state 
agency to provide assistance for the development of 
industry, mining and the tourist trade; Pres. Lie. 
Emilio Peralta Portillo. 

Empresa Nacional de Fomento y Desarrollo Econdmico de 
El Pet6n (FYDEP): iia Avda. B32-46,'Zona 5, Guate- 
mala City; attached to the Presidency; economic 
development agency for the Department of El Peten; 
Dir. Lie. Guillermo Pellecer Robles; Man. Publio 
Munduate GuzmAn. 

Institute de Fomento de Hipotecas Aseguradas (FHA): 

16 Calle 1-45, Zona 10, Guatemala City; f. 1961; 
insured mortgage institution for the promotion of 
house construction; Pres. Ing. Juan Josfe Hermosilla 
Montano; Gen. Man. Col. Lie. Ral'l Reina Rosal. 

Institute Nacional de Administracidn para el Desarrollo 
(INAD): 6a Avda. 4-38, Zona 9, Apdo. 971, Guatemala 
City; f. 1964; provides technical experts to assist all 
branches of the government in administrative reform 
programmes; provides in-service training for local and 
central government staff; has research programmes in 
administration, sociology, politics and economics; pro- 
vides post-graduate education; Dir. Francisco Mon- 
santo DardcIn. 

Institute Nacional de Transformacidn Agraria: 14 Calle 
7-14, Zona I, Guatemala City; f. 1962 to carry out 
agrarian reform; current programme includes develop- 
ment of the "Faja Transversal del Norte". 

Oficina Promotora de Negocios: Guatemala City; trade 
promotion. 

PRODUCERS* ASSOCIATIONS 

Asociacidn de Azucareros de Guatemala (Sugar Producers’ 
Association): 12 Calle "A" 2-41, Zona i, Guatemala 
City; f. 1957; Pres. Alfredo de la Hoz. 

Asociacidn de Exportadores de Gaf6: Edificio Tfvoli 2°, 
II Calle 5-66, Zona 9, Guatemala City; coffee exporters’ 
association. 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

Asociacidn General de Agricultores (General Farmers’ 
Association): 9A Calle 3-43, Zona i, Guatemala City; 
f. 1950; Pres. Ing. Julio Arrivillaga V. 

Asbciacidn Guatemalteca de Productores de Aigodbn 

(Cotton Producers’ Association): 2 Ruta 2-26, Zona 4, 
Guatemala City; f. 1954: 60 mems.; Pres. FermIn 
CoLiNA Campollo; Man. RaiIl GarcIa Granados; 
publ. Boletin Algodonero. 

Asociacidn Nacional de Agricultores (National Association 
of Agriculturalists): 9A Calle 3-43, Zona i, Guatemala 
City. 

Asociacidn Nacional de Fabricantes de Alcoholes y Licores 
(ANFAL) : Avda. La Reforma 6-39, Zona 10, Guatemala 
City; f. 1947; distillers’ ■ association; Pres, NicolAs 
Busto Brol. 

Asociacidn Nacional del Gafb — Anacafb (National Coffee 
Association): Edificio Etisa, Plazuela Espana, Zona 9, 
Guatemala City; f. i960; publ. Revista Cafetalera. 

Asociacidn de Productores de Aceites Esenciales (Essential 
Oils and Producers' Association): 26 Calle 6-41, Zona ii, 
Apdo. 272, Guatemala City; f. 1948; Man. Otto 
Schmid. 

Asociacibn de Productores de Hule: ioa Calle 6-37, Zona i, 
Guatemala City; f. 1970; rubber producers’ association; 
Pres. Francisco Benecke. 

Gonsejo Nacional del Algodbn: Avda. de las Americas 
13-08, Zona 13, Guatemala City; f. 1965; consultative 
body for cultivation and classification of cotton; mems. : 
14 growers; Pres. Roberto GarcIa del Valle. 


TRADE UNIONS 

Frente Nacional Sindical— FNS (National Trade Union 
Front): Apdo. 959, Guatemala City; f. 1968, to achieve 
united action in labour matters; affiliated are two 
confederations and eleven federations, which represent 
97 per cent of the country’s trade unions and whose 
General Secretaries form the governing council of the 
FNS. The affiliated organizations are: 

Gonfederacibn General de Sindiebtos (General Trade 
Union Confederation): 18 Calle 5-50, Zona i, Apdo. 
959, Guatemala City. 

Gonfederacibn Nacional de Trabajadores (National 
Workers' Confederation): 9A Calle 0-41, Zona i, 
Guatemala City; Sec.-Gen. Miguel Angel Albi- 

ZUREZ. 

Gonsejo Sindical de Guatemala (Guatemalan Trade 
Union Council): i8c Calle 5-50, Zona i, Apdo. 959, 
Guatemala City; f. 1955; admitted to CIOSL and 
ORIT; 30,000 mems. in 105 affiliated unions; Gen. 
Sec. Jaime V. Monge Donis. 

Federacibn Sindical de Empleados Bancarios (Bank 
Workers’ Trade Union Federation): Apdo. 959, 
Guatemala City. 

Federacibn de Trabajadores de Guatemala (Guatemalan 
Workers' Federation): 5A Calle 4-33, Zona i, Guate- 
mala City. 

Federacibn Autbnoma Sindical Guatemalteca (Guate- 
malan Autonomous Trade Union Federation): 2a 
A vda. 10-52, Zona i, Guatemala City. 

Federacibn de Obreros Textiles (Textile Workers’ 
Federation): 6a Avda. 14-33, Edif. Briz, Of. 503, 
Zona I, Guatemala City; f. 1957; Sec.-Gen. Facundo 
Pineda. 

Federacibn Gentral de Trabajadores de Guatemala 

(Central Guatemalan Workers’" Federation): 5A CaUe 
4-33, Zona I, Guatemala City; Sec.-Gen. Juan 
Francisco CALDERdN. 
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Federaci6n Nacional do Obreros del Transporlo (National 
Federation of Transport Worhers)'. gA. Calle 0-41, 
Zona I, Guatemala City. 

Federacidn Campesina de Guatemala (Guatemalan 
Rural Workers' Federation): 7A Calle 0-50, Zona i, 
Guatemala City. , 

Federacidn Nacional Sindical Libre (National Free Trade 
Union Federation) : Escuintla. 

Federacidn Regional de Trabajadores (Regional Workers' 
Federation) : Morales, Izabal. 

Federacidn Regional do Izabal (Izabal Regional Federa- 
tion): IzabSi. 

A number of unions exist without a national centre, 
including the Union of Chicle and Wood Workers and the 
Union of Workers of the Enterprise of the United Fruit 
Company. 

Gremial de Ganaderos (National Cattlemen's Guild): 
Guatemala City; f. 1965: represents. all beef and dairy 
cattlemen’s interests. 

Central Nacional de Trabajadores: gA Avda. 4-29, Zona i, 
Apdo. 2472, GuatemEila City; f. 1972; 23,735 mems.; 
covers all sections of commerce, industry and agricul- 
ture including the public sector; Sec.-Gen. Julio 
Celso de Le< 3 n; publ. Accidn Popular. 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Ferrocarriles de Guatemala — FEGUA: 9a Avda. 18-03, 
Zona I, Guatemala City; f. 1968; government owned; 
1,782 km. open from Puerto Barrios and Santo Tomas 
de Castilla on the Atlantic Coast to Teciin Um 4 n on the 
Mexican border, via Zacapa, Guatemala City and Santa 
Marfa. Br. lines: Santa Marfa-San Josd; Las Cruces- 
Champerico. From Zacapa another line branches south- 
ward to Anguiatd, on the border with El Salvador; 
owns the ports of Barrios (Atlantic) and San Jose 
(Pacific): Chair, of Board Lie. Josfi Nery Molina; 
Man. Col. Francisco ArdcJn FernAndez. 

Verapaz Railway: Livingston, Izabal; 46.4 km., Panzos- 
Pancajehe; serves the cofiee district; Man. Col. Manuel 
Maldonado. 

ROADS 

In 1975 there were 13,450 km. of roads, of which 11,000 
km. were unpaved. The Guatemala section' of the Pan- 
American highway is 824 km. long, including' 552 km. of 
paved roads. The, 115 km. section of the Inter-American 
Highway '• between Barberena and San Cristdbal on the 
Salvadorian frontier was completed in 1966; a 98 km. road 
linking Rfo Hondo with Gualan, Esquipulas and the 
Honduran border was complete'd in 1968, In 1975 the 
government announced a major road building programme 
to cost 206 million quetzales. 

SHIPPING 

Guatemala’s major ports are Puerto ’Barrios,' San Jose, 
Santo Tomas de Castilla and Chainperico. A major port 
reconstruction and expansion programme began in 1976, 
Flota Mercante Gran Centro-Americana, S.A.: ia Calle 
7-21, 5°, Zona 9, Guatemala City; f. 1959; services 
from Europe (in association with WITASS), Gulf of 
Mexico, U.S. Atlantic and East Coast Central American 
ports and from the Far East to West Coast Central 
American ports in association with Japanese lines; 
Gen. Man. Juan L. Mir6n. 

Several foreign lines link Guatemala with Europe, the 
Far East and N. America. ■ ' ' 

CIVIL AVIATION 

AVIATECA Aerollneas de Guatemala: Avda. Hincapie, 


Aeropuerto "La Aurora , Guatemala City; f. 1945; 
internal services and external services to El Salvador, 
Honduras, Mexico and U.S. A.; fleet; 2 BAC 111-500, 
2 DC-6B, 3 DC-3 and i Convair CU-440; Pres. Col 
Enrique Valladares Morris. 

The following foreign airlines also serve Guatemala; 
Air Panama, Iberia, KLM, Mexicana de Aviacion, Pan 
American, Sabena, Sahsa (Honduras), Sam, Taca (El 
Salvador). 

TOURISM 

Junta Asesora de Turismo: 6a Avda. 5-34, Zona i, Guate- 
mala City; f. 1971; policy and planning council; 16 
mems. representing Ministry of Economy, Ministry of 
Communications and Public Works, Ministry of Foreign 
Afiairs, Ministry of the Interior, Council of National 
Economic Planning, Guatemalan Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chamber of Industry, Press Association, Guate- 
malan Travel Agencies Association, Hotel Association, 
Guatemalan Airlines Association and Guatemala 
Tourism Association; Pres. Jorge Senn Bonilla; Sec. 
Srta. Dolores "yuRRiTA Grignard. 

.institute Guatemalteco de Turismo (INGUAT): 7A Avda. 
1-17, Centro Cfvico, Guatemala City; f. 1967; executive 
body; Dir.-Gen. Jorge Senn Bonilla; -publ. A ctualidai 
Turistica (monthly). 

Asociacidn Guatemalteca de Agentes de Viajes (AGAV) 

(Guatemalan Association of Travel Agents): ii Calle 
3-80, Zona I, Apdo. 591, Guatemala City; Pres. 
Robert M. Rogers. 

Federacidn de Asociaeiones de Agencias de Viajes de Centre 
Amdrica (FA A VGA) (Federation of Central American 
Travel Agencies' Associations): 6 a Avda. 15-01, Zona i, 
Guatemala City; Pres. Rony E. Liang L. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
Dircccidn General de Bellas Artes y de Extensidn Cultural di 
Guatemala: 6a Avda. 22-00, Guatemala City; f. 194 ®-’ 
seven branches covering all aspects of Fine Arts; Dir. 
Eunice Lima de Von. , 

PRINCIPAL COMPANIES 
Orquesta Sinfdnica Nacional: f. 1944. 

Ballet Guatemala: 5c, No. 3-43, Zona i; f. 1947: 
Antonio Crespo. 

Compaiila Nacional de Teatro de Bellas Artes: 3A Avda. 

7-40, Zona 1, Guatemala; f. 1965; state-aided; three 

seasons annually. -.classical, contemporary international, 

Guatemalan; directors are engaged for each . different 
season. ' ; , , 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Institute Nacional de Energia Nuclear: 3A Avda. "A” 2-®®> 

Zona "I, Apdo. 1421, Guatemala City; programmes 
include the applications of nuclear energy in agriculture 
and industry and nuclear medicine; Dir. Ihg. Noel B. 
Carazo O. 

UNIVERSITIES 

Universidad de San Carlos de Guatemala: Guatemala City, 
1,200 teachers, 30,000 students. - 

Universidad Francisco Marroquln: Guatemala City; 85 
teachers. 500 students. 

Universidad Rafael Landivar: Guatemala City; c. 250 
teachers, c. 3,000 students. 

Universidad Mariano Gdlvez de Guatemala: Guatemala 
Gity: 79 teachers, 1,800 students. 

Universidad del Valle de Guatemala: Guatemala City; 5 ° 
teachers, 300 students. 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Guinea lies on the west coast of Africa 
with Sierra Leone and Liberia to the south, Senegal to the 
north and Mali and the Ivory Coast inland to the east. 
The coastal strip is hot and moist with temperatures 
ranging from about I7°c (62 °f) in the dry season to about 
3o°c (86 ''f) in the wet season. The interior is higher and 
cooler. The official languages are French and one of the 
eight national langfuages, pending the introduction of 
either Soussou or Manika as the official language. Most 
of the people are Muslims but some stiU adhere to tradi- 
tional animist beliefs. There are a few thousand Roman 
Catholics. The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) consists 
of three vertical stripes of red, yellow and green. The 
capital is Conakry. 

Recent History 

Formerly a French colony, Guinea became independent 
on October 2nd, 1958, having voted to sever aU ties with 
France. Under the leadership of President Ahmed Sekou 
Toure, the country became a single-party state and 
followed a socialist economic policy. In 1969-70 abortive 
invasions and attempted coups were reported. In 1970 an 
invasion by Portuguese and Guinean exiles was repulsed, 
and there were many arrests. In 1971 Guinea assisted 
Sierra Leone in the suppression of an attempted coup. 
During 1972 Sekou Toure made changes in the party 
structure and improved relations with other countries, but 
in 1973 he accused the Ivory Coast and Senegal of planning 
to invade Guinea. In 1975 a war against smugglers was 
declared and all private trade was forbidden. 

Sekou Toure was re-elected without opposition in 1974 
but remained suspicious of potential opposition. In 1976 
Diallo Telli, the Justice Minister, was arrested and mem- 
bers of the Fulani, his tribe, were dismissed from their 
posts. His fate is unknown but Sekou Toure claimed in 
1977 that Telli’s influence was the cause of serious riots 
by market women in September and the refusal of sections 
of the army to execute the rioters. 

In June 1977 the League for Human Rights reported the 
existence of several concentration camps in Guinea and 
published a list of those believed to have died in them. The 
charges were denied by Sekou Toure, who released 80 
political detainees and published a code designed to en- 
courage the return of students, intellectuals and entre- 
preneurs to Guinea. How’ever, in August Alpha Omar 
Barry, a former Trade Minister, was arrested for con- 
spiracy, and the ruling Parti ddmocratique de Guinee 
issued a demand for a purge to uncover “imperialist 
agents”. In September 70 more political prisoners were 
released, but in October there was a Cabinet reshuffle and 
the unveiling of a campaign for “revolutionary violence” 
to crush opposition. In early 1978 Sekou Toure made 
strenuous attempts to improve relations wdth his neigh- 
bours, sending women’s delegations and inviting sporting 
fixtures with the Ivory Coast and Senegal; he also an- 
nounced the future release of all foreigners detained in 
Guinea. 


Government 

Under the 1958 Constitution, as amended in 1963, legis- 
lative power is vested in the unicameral National Assem- 
bly, with 150 members elected by universal adult suffrage 
for seven years. The Assembly elects a Commission to be 
its permanent organ. Full executive authority is vested in 
the President, also directly elected for seven years. He 
appoints and leads a Cabinet, including a Prime Minister. 
Guinea has a single political party, the Parti democratique 
de Guinee, which exercises "sovereign and exclusive control 
of aU sections of national life”. The party’s directing organ 
is the Central Committee, 25 members elected for five 
years at Congress. 

National policies are enacted through the National 
Economic Council. Foreign affairs are conducted by six 
State Councils. Local government is centraUy controlled 
but each Local Revolutionary Authority possesses wide 
responsibilities, including defence. 

Defence 

In 1977 Guinea had an army of 5,000, a navy of 350 and 
an air force of 500. There was also a People's Militia of 
about 8,000. The air force is partly equipped by the 
U.S.S.R. There are believed to be 500 Cuban military 
personnel advising the forces. 

Economic Affairs 

More than 80 per cent of the population are engaged in 
farming, the principal export crops being bananas, palm 
nuts, pineapples, and coffee, though they contribute less 
than 5 per cent of total exports. Iron ore, diamonds and 
bauxite are mined and exported, and there are important 
reserves of calcium carbide. Bauxite and alumina domi- 
nate the export trade and exploitation of the high-grade 
bauxite deposits in the Boke region, estimated to be among 
the richest in the world at 500 million tons, is going ahead. 
Friguia, the bauxite and aluminium producing company, 
provides more than half of Guinea’s foreign earnings. 
Agreements have been signed with foreign companies to 
begin exploitation of large iron-ore deposits near the 
Liberian border. Lack of transport facilities hampers the 
development of mining. Most areas of Guinean trade and 
industry have been state-controlled since independence. 
Mining is now being taken into the state sector. In 1975 
the full collectivization of rural production was announced; 
mechanical equipment was centralized under Brigades 
Motorisis de Production and new techniques were spread 
by students. Despite economic difficulties, the exploitation 
of Guinea's rich mineral resources offers good prospects for 
future development. In 1977 income tax was abolished in 
order to stimulate productivity. 

In 1975 Guinea reached agreement wdth fourteen other 
West African countries on forming the Economic Com- 
munity of West African States (ECOWAS) and signed the 
Lom6 Convention on trading with the EEC. Guinea became 
a founder-member of the International Bauxite Asso- 
ciation in 1974. 
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Transport and Communications 

The main port is Conakrj'. Bauxite is exported through 
Kamsar where a port was opened in 1973. There are rail 
links between Conakry and Kankan, Kamsar and 
Sangaredi, and Conakry and the Friguia aluminium 
factory. New lines are planned to transport iron ore from 
near the Liberian border to the coast. There is an inter- 
national airport at Conakry. There are about 28.000 km. 
of roads, mostly soft-surfaced. A cross-country road runs 
895 km. from Conakry to Bamako, the capital of Mali, and 
an international road crosses Guinea connecting Dakar, 
capital of Senegal, with Abidjan, capital of the Ivory 
Coast. A programme of resurfacing was under way in 1978. 

Social Welfare 

All workers must belong to the National Confederation 
of Guinean Workers, which is affiliated to the General 
Union of the Workers of Black Africa. Wages are fixed 
according to the Government Labour Code. The 48-hour 
week is in force for industrial workers. 

Education 

Education is free. There were over 300.000 children at 
school in 1974. There are three higher educational institu- 
tions. The eight national languages have been taught since 
April 1968. though French remains in use for the time 
being. 


Tourism 

Guinea is noted for the beauty of its scenery, especially 
in the mountains of the Futa Jallon. 

Visas are not required to visit Guinea by nationals of 
Cameroon. Liberia. Morocco and Togo. 


Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day). September 4th (Id nl 
Fitr, End of Ramadan), September 28th (Referendum 
Day), October 2nd (Republic Day), November 1st (.Ml 
Saints’ Day), December 25th (Christmas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year), February loth (Maloud— 
Prophet’s Birthday), April i6th (Easter Monday). 


Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 


Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cauris=i syli. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£i sterling=3g.40 sylis; 
U.S. §1 = 21.51 sylis. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 

{1963) 


Region 


Beyla 
Bofia 
Bokd 
Conakry . 
Dabola . 
Dalaba . 
Dinguiraye 
Dubrdka . 
Faranah . 
Fordcariah 
Fria 

Gaoual . 
Gueckddou 
Kankan . 


Area Population 

(sq. km.) (’000) 


Region 


Area Population 

(sq. km.) (’000) 


17.452 

6.003 

'L053 

308 

6.000 

5.750 

11,000 

5,676 

12,397 

4,265 

n.a. 


11,503 

4,157 

27,488 


170 

go 

105 

172 

54 

t 05 

67 

86 

94 

98 

27 

81 

t 3 o 

176 


Kindia 

Kissidougou 

Kouroussa 

Labd 

Macenta . 
Mali . 

Mamou 
N’Zdrdkord 
Pita . 

Siguiri 

Tdlimeld 

Tougue 

Youkounkoun 


8,828 

8,872 

16.405 

7,616 

8,710 

8,800 

6,159 

10,183 

4,000 

23,377 

8,155 

6,200 

5.500 


152 

■ 33 
93 
283 

123 

152 

162 

195 

154 

179 

147 

75 

55 


Total 


245.857 


3.360 


Population (mid-1975 UN estimate): 4.416.000; (Dec. 1972, 
Government of Guinea): 5,143,284. 

Births and Deaths: Annual average birth rate 47.2 per 
1,000 in 1965-70, 46.6 per 1,000 in 1970-75; death rate 
25.1 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 22.9 per 1,000 in 1970-7S 
(UN estimates). ' ^ f v/ /p 


Principal Town; Conakry (capital) 525,671 (Dec. 1972). 
Employment (1970): Total economically active populatiw 
1,870,000, including 1,584.000 in agriculture (IL 
estimates). 
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PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(’ooo metric tons) 


Statistical Survey 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Maize .... 




300* 

310* • 

320 

Sorghum .... 




5* 

5* 

5 

Rice (paddy) 




3O0t 

300t 

375 

Other cereals 




60 

70 

70 

Sweet Potatoes . 




85* 

100* 

120 

Cassava (Manioc) 




450* 

450* 

480 

Other roots and tubers 




50* 

55* 

60 

Pulses .... 




26* 

27* 

27 

Bananas .... 




65* 

60* 

70 

Plaintains .... 




200* 

210* 

215 

Pineapples .... 




13* 

14* 

15 - 

Palm Kernels (exports only) . 




13-5* 

10* 

10 

Groundnuts (in shell) . 




27* . 

28* 

30 

Coffee (green) 





5t 

5 


* FAO estimates. t Unofficial figure. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 

(’ooo head) (FAO estimates, metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle . 

1,440 

1,489 

1.550 

Sheep 

390 

401 

420* 

Goats 

365 

374 

385* 

Pigs 

30 

33 

35* 

Asses 

3* 

3* 

3* 

Chickens 

4,600* 

4,800* 

5,000* 


* FAO estimates. 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal . 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Poultry meat . 

4,000 

4,000 

5.000 

Other meat 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

Cows’ milk 

33.000 

34,000 

36,000 

Goats’ milk . 

3.000 

3,000 

3,000 

Hen eggs 

4.830 

5.040 

5,250 

Cattle hides . 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 


ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1 (FAO estimates) 

1975 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs 
and logs for sleepers 
Other industrial wood 
Fuel wood 

Total 

180 

285 

2,460 

n 

180 

301 

2,585 


180 Total (inch boxboards) 

309 

90 

90 

90 

90 

2,650 


2,925 

2,998 

3,066 

3.139 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


Sea fishing (1971-75): Total catch 5,000 metric tons per year (FAO estimate). 
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I^INiNG 

(’ooo metric tons) 



1971 

1972 

1 

1973 

1 

1974 

1975 

Bauxite ...... 

Diamonds (’000 carats) ... 

2,630 

74 

2,650 

80 

3,660 

80 

7.605 

So 

7,620 

80 


Alumina: 700,000 metric tons in 1972. 

Iron ore (metal content); i.o^o.ooo metric tons in 1970. 


INDUSTRY 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 • 

1975 

Electricity (million kWh.) 

Palm Oil {’000 metric tons) 

450 

450 

450 

. 500 

500 

44 

30 

40 

37 

40* 

Plj'wood ('000 cubic metres)* . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


♦ FAO estimates. 


FINANCE 

100 cauris (corilles) = i syli (sily). 

Coins: 50 cauris; 1, 2 and 5 sylis 
Notes; 10, 25, 50 and 100 sylis. 

E.xchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling =39.40 sylis; U.S. 5 i =21.51 sylis. 

1,000 sylis=;^25.38=$46.49. 

Note; The official value of the syli is 36 milligrammes of gold. The currency was introduced in October 1972, replacing the 
Guinea franc (FG) at the rate of i syli = io francs. In January 1959 the value of the Guinea franc was fixed at 3.6 milli- 
grammes of, gold, worth 0.4051 U.S. cent (U.S. $1=246.853 Guinea francs) untU August 1971. The Guinea franc wai 
equivalent to 2 French centimes (i French franc=50 FG) from January i960 to August 1969. Between December 1971 
October 1972 the Guinea franc was valued at 0.4398 U.S. cent ($i =227.365 Guinea francs). In terms of sterling, the exchange 
rate betiveen November 1967 and June 1972 was ;£i =592.447 Guinea francs. After the syli was introduced, it maintainedits 
original value of 4.3982 U.S. cents (Si =22.7365 sylis) until the dollar’s devaluation in February 1973, when a new exchange 
rate of Sl.= 20.65 sylis (i syli=4.S426 U.S. cents) was introduced. Since 1975 the currency has been linked to the IMF 
Special Drawing Right at the rate of i SDR=24.6853 sylis. Some of the figures in this statistical survey are still in terms of 
Guinea francs. 


BUDGET 
(’000 million FG) 



1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

Outturn; 




Revenue ..... 

14.4 

15.6 

n.a. 

Expenditure . ... 

16. I 

19.1 

n.a. 

Estimates: 



Fiscal, Parafiscal 

II .0 

14-5 

13-3 

10. 0 

Other Revenue* 

9.6 

7 ■ 7 

Expenditure: 



Goods and Services . 

3 

II .0 


Salaries and Wages . 

4-2 

4.6 

5.2 

Public Debt .... 

3 8 

4 . 4 


Other Expenditure . 

I 3 

1-3 

1 .0 


* This figure includes payments into the Equalization Fund, and the 
depreciation funds of the state enterprises; in 1966-67 it also' includes 
the revenue of the National Railwaj'’s Board. 


1971- 72 Budget (ordinary estimates): 27,800 million FG. 

1972- 73 Budget (ordinary estimates): 4,500 million sylis. 
1977 Budget: 260,000 million CFA francs. 
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FIRST FIVE-YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLAN 1973-78 

Plan for Local Revolutionary Authorities: total planned 
expenditure 582 million sylis. 

National Plan: Rural Development, Industrial Develop- 
ment and Mining; underwritten by unspecified foreign 
loans. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million sylis — estimates) 



1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Imports 

1,308 

1,728 

n.a. 

1.225 

1.613 

1.728 

1.976 

Exports 

1.333 

1.432 

1,260 

1,308 

1.403 

1.390 

1.235 


1975/76 (Oct.-Sept., estimates): Imports 4,18^ million sylis; Exports 6,050 million s\dis. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES* 
(million sylis) 


Imports 

1975-76* 

Exports 

1975-76* 

Food ....... 

240 

Coffee, pineapples, bananas, palm kernels. 

350 

Te.xtiles . . . . 

600 

Bau.xite ...... 

3.700 

Vehicles and transport equipment 

500 

Alumina ...... 

2,000 

Petroleum products .... 

300 



Building materials ..... 

100 



External aid imports .... 

1.039 



Bauxite company imports 

200 



Friguia company imports 

905 



Total (inch others) 

4,184 

Total ...... 

6,050 


* October ist, ig75-November 30th, 1976. 


Source: Europe Outrcmer, L’A/rique d’ expression franfaise et j\Iadagascar, 17th edition. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million U.S. $) 



Imports 

Exports 

1968 

1969 

1970 

4:968 

1969 

1970 

France ..... 

9.2 

9.2 

20.6 

1-5 

0.9 

1-5 

Germany, Federal Republic 

3-4 

2-9 

4-4 

4-1 

6.9 

7.8 

Italy ..... 

I .0 

2-3 

7-9 

0. I 

0.2 

I.O 

Norway ..... 

— 

— 

— 

9-9 

14. 1 

15-4 

Switzerland .... 

I . I 

II 

1-5 

3-7 

I .0 

3-7 

United Kingdom 

1.8 

3-3 

3-3 

— 


2-3 

U.S.A 

6.4 

10.6 

7-3 

4-5 


6.8 

Yugoslavia .... 

1-7 

4-5 

2.8 

2-4 

Wa 

1.2 

Total (inch others) . 

49-6 

65-3 

n.a. 

52-9 

56.8 

56.3 


Imports (14 months, 1975-76): EEC 2,301 million sylis, U.S.A. 743 million sjdis. 
Exports (1973): EEC 1,260 million sylis, U.S.A. 545 million sylis. 
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Railways (1967): Passenger-km. 50m,, Freight ton-km. 

20m.: (1968) Freight ton-km. 21m. 

Roads (1971) : Cars 10,000, Lorries and Commercial Vehicles 
10,000; (1972) Cars 10,200, Commercial Vehicles 10,800. 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING 
(’000 metric tons — estimates) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

Freight Loaded . 

1,400 

1,500 

1.550 

Freight Unloaded 

570 

570 

580 


CIVIL AVIATION 
Scheduled Services 
{’000) 



1973 

1974 

1973 

Kilometres flown 

800 

goo 

1,000 

Passengers carried . 

55 

58 

65 

Passenger-km. 

19,000 

20,000 

26,000 

Freight ton-km. 

100 

200 

! 

200 


Source: UN, Slalistical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 


(1970) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary ..... 

1.984 

5,304 

191,287 

Secondary .... 

n.a. 

2,360 

59,918 

Vocational .... 

n.a. 

150 

2,013 

Teacher Training 

n.a. 

275 

1,478 


Source: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook 1972. 


Sources (unless otherwise stated): Direction de la Statistique G^ndrale et de la Mdcanographie, Conakry; IMF, IntcrnatioM] 
Financial Statistics. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


[promulgated November 1958; amended October 1963) 


The Constitution was altered and enlarged according to 
Law No. I on October 31st, 1963. The principle of the 
Republic is "Government of the people by the people for 
the people". 

I. The State is a Democratic Republic. 

3. Sovereignty rests in the people, and is exercised bv 
their representatives in the National Assembly. 


The National Assembly 

4-8. Equal and secret elections for the National 
Assembly on a national list are held every seven years. 

9. The first duty of the Assembly is to pass laws. 

10. Representatives enjoy the usual parliamentary 

immunity. ^ 


II. A permanent Commission elected from the National 
Assembly manages the business of the Assembly between 
sittings (two per year). 


14. The President and the Representatives are resnon 
sible for the initiation and formulation of laws, 

17. The Representatives are in control of the Budee 
pd expenditure; limited only in that any proposal for ai 
increase in expenditure must be accompanied by a cor 
responding increase in revenue. 


The President 

20. The President is Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 

r\rrp*c ^ -t-vnucu 


2 r . Executive power is practised solely by the Preside^ 
the Cabinet is nominated by him and subordinate to nim. 

22. The President is elected for a period of seven yeafs 
and can stand for re-election as often as he wishes. 

24. The President is responsible to the Assembly, hU' 
there are no definite curbs upon the executive. 

28. If the Presidency is vacant the Cabinet continues to 
govern until a new President is elected. 

The Judiciary 

35. The President guarantees the independence of the 
judiciary; he also has the power to pardon. The Judges 
responsible only to the law. 

36. The accused has a right to defence. 

The Basic Rights and Duties of the Citizen 

39. All the inhabitants of the Republic of Guinea haie 
the right to vote. , 

40-46. The Constitution confers the right of 
speech, assembly, coalition, demonstration and j 

upon all citizens; the Press is free, the post is A 
property is inviolable; aU citizens have the right to w ’ 
go on holiday, to receive social support and education, 
to go on strike. 

42. It is the duty of all citizens to uphold the 
tion, to defend their country, and to fulfil social respo 
bilities. 

45. Racial discrimination, or regional propaganda 
punishable by law. 
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The Government 


head of state 

President: Ahmed Sekou Tour6. 

CABINET 

{December 1977) 


Presidency of the Republic: 

President: Ahmed Sekou Tour6. 

Minister of Information and ideology: Senajkon 
Behanzin. 

Minister, Governor of the Central Bank: Mcmory 
Camara. 

Secretary-General at the Presidency: Seydouba Yat- 

TARA. 

Secretary-General of the Government: El Hadj 
jVIamadou Salifou Toure. 

Minister to the Presidency: Abdoulaye Diallo. 

Domain of the Prime Minister: 

Prime Minister: Dr. Lansana Beavogui. 

Minister of the People’s Army: Alaphaix Kourouma. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Fily Cissoko. 

Minister of Planning and Co-operation: N’Faly Sa-k- 

GARE. 

Minister of Finance Control: Aboubacar Diallo. 

Interior and Security Domain: 

Minister: Moussa Diakit^. 

Minister of Justice: Gen. Lansana Diane. 

Minister of the Interior and Security: Karim Keyka. 
Minister of Rural Development for Lab6 : Sekou Cherif. 
Minister of Rural Development for N’Z6r6kor6: 
Mouctar Diallo. 

Minister of Rural Development for Faranah: Toumani 
Sangare. 

Minister of Rural Development for Kindia: Koura- 
moudou Doumbouya. 

Minister of Rural Development for Kankan : Abdoulaye 
Diao Balde. 

Minister of Rural Development for Conakry: Mamadou 
Bela Doumbouya. 

Minister of Rural Development for Bok6: Mamadouba 
Bangoura. 


Culture and Education Domain: 

Minister: Mamadi Keita. 

Minister of Advanced and Television Education and 
Scientific Research: Sikhe Camara. 

Minister of Pre-University Education and Literacy: 

Galema Guilavogui. 

Minister of Youth, Arts and Culture: Mamadou Toun- 

K.ARA. 

Social Domain: 

Minister: El Hadj Saifoulaye Diallo. 

Minister of Health: Dr. Kekoura Camara.- 
Witiister of Social Affairs: Jeanne-Martun Gisse. 
Minister of Labour: Mamadou Sy. 

Trade and Communications Domain: 

Minister: El Hadj Abdoulaye Tour6. 

Minister of External Trade: Soriba Tour6. 

Minister of Posts and Telecommunications: Mahmadou 
Bah. 

Minister of Transport: Thierno Sekou Thiam. 

Minister of internal Trade: Ibrahima Bah. 

Economy and Finance Domain: 

Minister: IsmaEl XouRt. 

Minister of Finance: Fod6 Mamoudou TouRi:. 

Minister of Industry and Energy: Mamady Kaba. 
Minister of Mines and Geology: Abraham Kabassan 
Keita. 

Minister of Public Works, Town Planning and Environ- 
ment: Mohamed Lamine Tour£. 

Rural Development Domain: 

Minister: N’Famara Keita. 

Minister of Agriculture, Fishing and Development: 

Louis Holie. 

Minister of Production Brigades: Alpha Bacar Barry. 


Local Revolutionary Authorities (PRL): the country is 
divided into 4,221 PRL units, each directed by a mayor 
and an elected committee and completely responsible for 
social economic and political affairs and for its own defence. 


POLITICAL PARTY 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

President: Damantang Camara. 

Election, December 1974 

All 150 seats were won by the Parii ddmocraltque de 
Gtiinee. The term is seven years. 


Parti ddmocratique de Guinie (PDG): Conakry. 

The Party is the ultimate source of authority in the 
country, possessing “sovereign and exclusive control of all 
sections of national life". 

Central Committee: since 1972 is the directing organ of 
the party responsible for adopting statutes, etc.; 25 
members elected at congress for 5 years. 

Political Bureau: the executive body; 7 members, the 
Secret^y-General and 6 members of the Central 
Committee, all Mnisters, elected on his nomir 

Secretary-General: President Sekou Tour6. 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO GUINEA 
(In Conakry unless otherwise stated) 


Albania: Algiers, Algeria. 

Algeria: B.P. 1004: Ambassador: Messaoudi Zitouni 
(also accred. to Liberia and Sierra Leone). 

Argentina: Monrovia, Liberia. 

Austria: Dakar, Senegal. 

Belgium: Dakar, Senegal. 

Bulgaria: B.P. 629; Ambassador: Georgi Hristov. 

Canada: Dakar, Senegal. 

Cape Verde and Guinea-Bissau: B.P. 293, Conakry; 
Ambassador : Eng. Alexandre Nunes Correia (also 
accred. to Liberia). 

China, People’s Republic: B.P. 714; Ambassador: Teng 
Hua. 

Congo: B.P. 178; Ambassador: N'gounimba N’czari. 

Cuba: B.P. 71; Ambassador: Manuel Agramonte 
SAnchez. 

Czechoslovakia: rue de I’Aviation, B.P. 365; Charge 
d'affaires: Zdenek Benes. 

Denmark: Rabat, Morocco. 

Egypt: B.P. '389; Ambassador: Mahmoud Gomaa. 

Equatorial Guinea: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Ethiopia: Lagos, Nigeria. 

France: B.P. 373; Ambassador: AndriI Lewi.n. 

Gambia: Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

German Democratic Republic: B.P. 699 bis-, Ambassador: 
Eleonora Sch.mid (also accred. to The Gambia). 

Germany, Federal Republic: B.P. 540, Charge d'affaires: 
Horst Uhrig. 

Ghana: Ambassador: Yaw Owusu-Sekvere (also accred. 
to Cape Verde and Guinea-Bissau). 

Greece: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Guinea-Bissau: B.P. 298. 

Hungary: B.P. 1008 bis-, Ambassador: JdzsEF Kertesz 
(also accred. to Cape Verde, the Congo, Guinea-Bissau, 
Mali, Senegal and Sierra Leone). 

India: B.P. 186 bis-. Ambassador : V. K. kl. Menon. 

Indonesia: .Algiers, Algeria, 

Iran: Dakar, Senegal. 

Italy: B.P. 84; Charge d’affaires: Ugo Brazzoduro. 

Japan: Charge d’affaires: Nobuyoshi Kimura. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: B.P. 723; Ambas- 
sador: Rim Hak Chui (also accred. to Cape Verde). 

Lebanon: B.P. 342; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Liberia: B.P. 18; Ambassador: Wilmot David (also 
accred. to Cape Verde). 

Libya: Ambassador: Hamed el Houdeiri. 

Madagascar: Algiers, Algeria. 

Mauritania: Dakar, Senegal. 

Mexico: Accra, Ghana. 

Mongolia: Algiers, Algeria. 

Netherlands: Monrovia, Liberia. 

Niger: Ambassador : (vacant). 

Nigeria: B.P. 54; Ambassador: Cyril Uchono- (also 
accred. to Cape Verde). 

Norway: Abidjan. Ivory Coast. 

Pakistan: B.P. 212; Charge d’affaires: Musa Chohan. ■ 


Poland: B.P, 1063; Ambassador: Tadeusz Kuzminski 
(also accred. to Cape N'erdc, Guinea-Bissau and Sierra 
Leone). 

Romania: B.P. 348; Ambassador: Valeriu Georgescu 
(also accred. to Cape Verde, The Gambia and Mali). 
Rwanda: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Saudi Arabia: B.P. 61 1; Charge affaires: Gameel K.t.\- 
dil. 

Sierra Leone: B.P. 625; Ambassador: Sahr Fillie-Faboe. 
Spain: Dakar, Senegal. ■ 

Sweden: Monrovia, Liberia. 

Switzerland: B.P. 720; Charge d’affaires: Be.voit Fro- 
chaux. 

Syria: B.P. 6og; Charge d’affaires: Badi Hakki. 
Tanzania: B.P. 189; Ambassador: Jafaar Msolomi. 
Trinidad and Tobago: Lagos, Nigeria. . 

Tunisia: Dakar, Senegal. 

Turkey: Dakar. Senegal. 

Uganda: Accra, Ghana. 

U.S.S.R.: B.P. 329: Ambassador: Leonid Moussatov. 
United Kingdom: Dakar, Senegal. 

U.S.A.: B.P. 603; Ambassador: William C. Harrop. 
Venezuela: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Viet-Nam: B.P, 551; Charge d'affaires: Do Quang Thi.v 
( also accred. to Cape Verde), 

Yugoslavia: B.P. 1154; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Zaire: B.P, 880; Charge d'affaires a.i. N’gbanzo Djobo. 
Zambia: .Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Guinea also has diplomatic relations with Angola, 
Cameroon, Finland, Guyana, Jamaica, ■ Jordan, the 
Republic of Korea, Mali, Morocco, Mozambique, Oman, 
Panama, Peru, Swaziland and Upper Volta. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

There is a High Court whose jurisdiction covers political 
cases. The Cour d ’Appel, the Chambre des Mises en Accusa- 
tion and the Tribunal Supdrieur de Cassation are at 
Conakry. 

Tribunaux du ler Degre exist at Conakry and Kankan 
and have jurisdiction over civil and criminal cases and also 
act as Industrial Courts. A Justice of the Peace sits at 
N’Zdrdkore. 

Procurator-General: M. Marcel Martin. 

President, Cour d’Appel: Fod6 Mamadou Tour^. 

RELIGION 

It is estimated that 95 per cent of the population are 
Muslims and 1.5 per cent Christians. 

In May 1967, the President ordered that all priests 
should be Guinea nationals. 

Roman Catholic Missions: L'Archeveche, B.P. 1006 bis: 
in the archdiocese of Conakry there are about 32 
mission centres, with a personnel of 41; Archbishop Ot 
Conakry Mgr. Raymond Tchidimbo [condemned to hard 
labour for life January 1971 for plotting against state). 

Protestant Missions: There are six mission centres, four run 
by British and two by American societies. 
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The Press, Radio and Television, Finance, Trade and Industry, etc. 


THE PRESS 

Fonikee: Conakry; organ of the Jeunesse Democratique 
Africaine. 

Horoya [Dignity)'. Guinea Press Service, Conakry, B.P. igi; 
weekly; organ of the Parti democratique de Guinee; 
Dir. Musa Dumbaya. 

Journal officiel de Guin4e: Conakry, B.P. 156; fortnightly 
government publication. 

Travailleur de Guin6e: Conakry; organ of the Confederation 
National des Travailleurs Guineens. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Agence GuinSenne de Presse: B.P. 1 91, Conakry; f. i960; 
Dir. Alpha Diallo. . 

Foreign Bureaux 

APN — Novosti Press Agency: c/o U.S.S.R. Embassy, 
Conakry; Dir. Nikolai A . Sologubovsky. 

Hsing Hua: c/o Chinese Embassy, Conakry. 

Tass is also represented.. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Radiodiffusion Nationaie de Guin£e: B.P. 617, Conakry; 
programmes in French, English, Creole-English, Portu- 
guese, Arabic and local languages; Dir. -Gen. .Abou 
SOMPAR^;. 

In 1972 there were about 100,000 receiving sets. 
TELEVISION 

Broadcasting, in black and white, started in 1977. 

FINANCE 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Banque Gentrale de la Ripublique de Guinee: Boulevard du 
Commerce, B.P. 692, Conakry; f. i960; cap. 500m. FG; 
Gov. AIomory Camara. 


Banque Guin^enne du Commerce Ext6rieur: Conakry; f. 
1961; cap. 150m. FG; Dir. Lamine Tour£. 

Banque Nationaie de D^veloppement Agricole: ave. de la 
Republique Conakry; Dir. AIory Fode Co.nde. 

Crddit National pour le Commerce, I’Industrie et I’Habitat: 

6e avenue, Conakry; f. 1961; Dir. M. Guilao. 

INSURANCE 

Soci£t6 Nationaie d’Assurances et de Reassurances do la 
R6publique de Guinee (SNAR): B.P. 179, Conakry; 

Dir. -Gen. Ousmane Sanoko. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

National Economic Council: f. 1974 by the President to 
manage national economic policj’ 

TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 

importex: B.P. 125, Conakry; f. r975; national import 
and export agency; Dir. Mansa Keita. 

Comite d’Etat pour la Co-operation avec I’Europe Occi- 
dentale: Conakry: f. 1975, one of six state Councils 
dealing with foreign relations; responsible for co- 
operation with Western Europe; Pres. N’Famara 
Keita. 


TRADE UNION 

Confederation Nationaie des Travailleurs Guineens (CNTG): 

P.O.B. 237, Bourse du Travail, Conakry; 19 federations 
and national unions, 32 local administrative offices; 
integrated with PDG; 100,000 mems.; Sec. -Gen. 
Lancine Sylla; publ. Le Travailleur de Giiinee. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAY 

Office National des Chemins de Fer de Guinee: B.P. 581, 
Conakry; Dir. Larry Diallo. 

There are 662 km. of i metre gauge track from Conakry 
to Kainkan in the east of the country, crossing the Niger 
at Kouroussa. A second line, 104 km. long, links Conakry 
and the aluminium works at Fria. In the west of the coun- 
try.a 136 km. railway has been built to carry bauxite from 
the Sangaredi mine to the new port of Kamsar. A line 
links Conakry and Debele, also for the exploitation of 
bauxite deposits. In 1974 it was announced that work 
would soon begin on a 1,200 km. Trans-Guinea railway 
linking Conakry and the iron mines of Nimba and Simandou 
.near the Liberian border, to be completed by 19S1, at an 
estimated cost of S555 million. 

ROADS 

There are 28,400 km. of roads and tracks, of which 
520 km. are tarred. The main roads are those running 
along the coast from Sierra Leone to Guinea-Bissau (via 
Conakry) and from Conakry into the interior, with bran- 
ches to the frontiers of Senegal, Mali and the Ivory Coast. 

In 1976, the World Bank and ID.\ loaned over S15 
million to repair the road network. 

SHIPPING 

Port de Conakry: B.P. 534, Conakry. 

Conakry’s 2,450 metres of quays provide 9 alongside 
berths for ocean-going vessels. The port facilities are being 
expanded to cope with increased freight trafiBc resulting 
from the development of mining. A new deep-water port 
at Kamsar came into operation in 1973. It exports bauxite 
from Sangaredi. 

E.N.T.R.A.T.: P.O.B. 315, Conakry; state stevedoring and 
forwarding firm; Dir.-Gcn. Daouda Diawara. 

8ociM6 Navale GuinSenne: P.O.B. 522, Conakry; f. 1968; 
state shipping firm; agents for Cie. Maritime des 
Chargeurs Rdunis, Cie. de Navigation Fraissinet et 
Cyprien Fabre, Delta Steamship Lines Inc., Elder 
Dempster Line, Hanseatic Africa Line, Leif Hoegh and 
Co. A/S, Lloyd Triestino, Nouvelle Compagnie de 
Paquebots (N.C.P.), Palm Line Ltd., Scandinavian 
West Africa Line, Soci6t6 Navale de I’Ouest, United 
West Africa Service; Dir.-Gen. Naby Sylla. 

SOTRAMAR: Kamsar; bauxite export from Kamsar. 
CIVIL AVL\TION 

Air Guinee: B.P. 12, ave. de la Republique, Conakry; f. 
i960; international and internal services; flights to 
Bamako, Dakar, Freetown and Monrovia; fleet of two 
Ilyushin Il-iS, two -A.ntonov An-i2B, three Antonov 
An-24, Dir.-Gen. Nafa Moussa Diane. 

Aeroflot, Air Afrique, .A.ir Algerie, Air Bissau, Air Mali, 
eSA, Interflug, Sabena and UTA also serv'c C< 
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GUINEA-BISSAU 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Guinea-Bissau lies on the west coast of 
Africa between Senegal to the north and Guinea to the east 
and south. The climate is tropical although maritime and 
sahelian influences are felt. The average temperature is 
20°c (68 °f). The official language is Portuguese, but Crioulo 
and several dialects are -widely spoken. The principal 
beliefs are animism and Islam. There is a small minority of 
Catholics and other Christian groups. The flag has horizon- 
tal stripes of yellow above green and a red, vertical stripe 
at the hoist with a five-pointed black star at its centre. -The 
capital is Bissau. 

Recent History 

Guinea-Bissau was settled by the Portuguese in the 
rsth century. Small nationalist groups began to form in 
the 1950S and the African Party for Independence in 
Guinea and Cape Verde (PAIGC) was formed in 1956. 
Fighting broke out in the early 1960s and by 1972 the 
PAIGC was in control of two-thirds of the country. In 
1973 a National Assembly was elected and the indepen- 
dence of the Republic of Guinea-Bissau was proclaimed in 
September. The Republic was quickly recognized by more 
than 90 states. The UN General Assembly recognized 
Guinea-Bissau as a sovereign state in 1974. After the coup 
d’itat in Portugal in April 1974 negotiations took place 
between the tsvo Governments and the Republic was 
recognized by Portugal in September 1974. The Govern- 
ment has introduced several measures to regularize rela- 
tions with Portugal, lay the foundations for a socialist state 
and enter into friendly relations with other states, in par- 
ticular in Africa but also with the U.S.S.R. and Prance. 
Many thousands of refugees have returned to their homes 
since independence. The Government is pursuing a policy 
of decentralization and rural development, and the 
country has been divided into eight regions which are sub- 
divided into sectors, sections and villages (tabancas). In 
elections held in December 1976 and January 1977 voters 
chose regional councils from which a new National 
Assembly was later selected. Although Guinea-Bissau and 
Cape Verde are constitutionally separate, the PAIGC 
supervises both states and the eventual aim is unification, 
Mthough this is not envisaged in the near future. The 
Third PAIGC Congress in November 1977 determined to 
continue to develop joint goals and institutions. Guinea- 
Bissau is a member of the OAU and the UN. 

Government 

The 1973 Constitution proclaimed the PAIGC, the only 
permitted political party, to be "the supreme expression 
of the sovereign will of the people”. The supreme organ of 
state IS the National People’s Assembly, a legislative body 
of 150 members (selected from regional councils) who hold 
office for up to four years. Executive power is held by the 
State Council, with 15 members elected for three years 
Roin deputies to the ^sembly. The Council’s President is 
Head of State. Administrative authority is exercised by 
the CouncU of State Commissioners, appointed by the 
Head of State. 


Defence 

Since the independence of Guinea-Bissau the Republic 
has had control over its armed forces and all Portuguese 
military personnel have been withdrawn. It was proposed 
in 1977 to establish a joint defence committee with Cape 
Verde. 

Economic Affairs 

Subsistence agriculture is the mainstay of the economy, 
engaging 86 per cent of the population. Rice is the staple 
food. In recent years Guinea-Bissau has become a net 
importer of rice but, with Chinese assistance, it aims to 
recover self-sufficiency by 1980. Other important cash 
crops are groundnuts, coconuts and palm oil. Maize, beans, 
cassava and sweet potatoes are also grown. Cattle-breeding 
is important in the interior. The fishing industry is to be 
expanded with foreign aid, and a refrigerating comple-’c in 
Bissau is planned. The Government plans to make the 
country self-sufficient in essential foods, to increase pro- 
duction for export and to diversify away from groundnuts 
and rice. A sugar refinery will be built w'ith aid from the 
Netherlands. Co-operative farming methods are being 
introduced. Industry is being developed, based on the 
processing of food and raw materials. The Government is 
encouraging the growth of small industrial units in rural 
areas in order to provide employment and satisfy consumer 
demand. The mining sector has still to be dev'eloped. 
Commercially exploitable deposits of bauxite in the Boi 
area, phosphates and, on a small scale, zinc and copper 
have been discovered. The planned construction of a dam 
on the Corrubal river \vill supply hydro-electric power for 
the development of the bauxite deposits. An aluminium 
plant will be built at Saltinho. In August 1975 the People’s 
Assembly adopted several measures, including the 
nationalization of land, to streamline the economy. The 
Government has a monopoly over internal and external 
trade and distribution. The Government’s aims arc to 
improve the communications network, to have reached 
the pre-1960 level of agricultural production by 1977 
create small industrial units to reduce unemployment. In 
1976 the Government acquired a majority shareholdmg in 
all Portuguese firms operating in Guinea-Bissau, thus 
breaking the stranglehold of Portuguese monopoly trading 
Companies on the economy. Guinea-Bissau is receiving 
many foreign loans and credits, notably from Sweden, the 
Netherlands and the U.S.S.R. Guinea-Bissau is a member 
of ECOWAS. 

Transport and Communications 

In 1972 there were 3,570 km. of roads, 420 km. of whicn 
were tarred. Foreign aid is being negotiated for an i^*®^ 
national road to link Guinea-Bissau with the Gambia and 
Senegal. There is an airport at Bissau with regular services 
provided by T.A.P. from the Cape Verde Islands and 
Lisbon. A port is to be constructed at Buba, which will be 
hnked by railway to Bod. 

Social Welfare 

Medical services are limited due to a severe shortage nj 
abilities. The PAIGC aims to set up one regional hospi a 
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in each of the eight regions. In 1976 only three regions had 
hospitals, but it was announced in 1977 that three further 
hospitals would be constructed with U.S. $2.2 million aid 
from the EEC. China and Cuba are providing extensive 
help in these areas. 

Education 

During the war the PAIGC laid emphasis on improving 
educational services in the liberated areas. In the school 
year 1975/76 there were 549 schools providing basic educa- 
tion for almost 85,000 pupils. Mass literacy campaigns have 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

been launched, but in 1977 the adult illiteracy rate was 
still 90 per cent. 

Weights and Hfleasures 

The metric system is used. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centavos = I Guinea peso. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

sterling =74.3 pesos; 

U.S. §1=40.6 pesos. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Area: 36,125 sq. km. (13,948 sq. miles). 

Population : Official estimate 1976: 916,000; 1977 estimate: 
950.000. 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(’000 metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Rice (paddy) . 

30 

35 

35 

Maize 

3* 

4* 

5* 

Millet . 

7* 

8* 

8* 

Sorghum 

5* 

5* 

5* 

Roots and tubers 

72* 

75* 

78* 

Groundnuts (in shell) 

28* 

26* 

28* 

Coconuts 

25 

30* 

30* 

Copra 

5* 

6* 

6* 

Palm kernels . 

9 

7 

8* 

Palm oil 

4-5* 

4.6* 

4 . 6* 

Vegetables and 
melons 

20* 

22* 

22* 

Plantains 

25* 

26* 

26* 


* EAO estimates. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 
(FAO estimates, ’000 head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle .... 

253 

255 

258 

Pigs .... 

165 

170 

176 

Sheep .... 

68 

69 

70 

Goats .... 

178 

179 

180 

Poultry 

320 

340 

360 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


PISHING 

(landings in metric tons) 


1971 

1.407 

1972 

1.659 

1973 

1.240 

1974. 

1.700 


Industry: (1974); Vegetable oils 4,000 metric tons, Sa^yn- 
wood 16,000 cubic metres. Electrical energy 20 million 
kWh. 


FINANCE 

Currency: 100 centavos=i Guinea peso. Coins: 10, 20 and 
50 centavos; i, 2J, 5, 10 and 20 pesos. Notes; 50, 100 
and 500 pesos. Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 
sterling = 74.3 pesos; U.S. §1=40.6 pesos; 1,000 
Guinea pesos = £i'^.r[6 = §24.63. 

Note: The Guinea peso was introduced in March 1976, 
replacing (at par) the Guinea escudo, itself at par with the 
Portuguese escudo. For details of previous changes in the 
exchange rate, see the chapter on Angola, Volume I. Some 
figures in this survey are still in terms of escudos. 


BUDGET 


(’000 escudos) 



1971 

1972 

Ordinary receipts 

Extraordinary receipts 

420,780 

219.549 

433.110 

144,206 

Total Receipts 

640.329 

577.316 

Ordinary expenditure 
Extraordinary expenditure 

, 383,626 
219,549 

j 407,721 
144,206 

Total Expenditure 

603,175 

552,127 


Balance of Payments (million escudos, 1972); Trade 
—923.4; Services -f-129.4; Capital —10.7; Current 
4-206.8; Unrecorded items 4-11.4; Total +206 ° 


15 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 

(’ooo escudos) 


Statistical Survey 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Imports . 

879,268 

866,843 

1,076,528 

1.095.331 

965.360 

Exports . 

57.189 

69.035 

78.957 

74.377 

157.361 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(’ooo escudos) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

Animals and animal products 

33.706.5 

58,629.8 

Vegetable products 

Animal and vegetable fats 

322,132.0 

163,212.8 

and oils. 

Foodstuffs, beverages and 

7.509-9 

4.872.1 

tobacco .... 

140,228.9 

81,195.3 

Mineral products 

172.855.9 

157.035-3 

Chemical products 

Synthetic plastics, resins and 

55.948-3 

46.015.9 

rubber .... 

9.432-3 

7.316.9 

Skins and hides . 

Wood, cork and charcoal and 

4.742.8 

2,892.2 

products 

Raw materials for paper pro- 

1. 132-5 

9.054.1 

duction and paper products 

11.675.3 

8,988.4 

Textiles and textile products 
Shoes, hats and artificial 

114.418.3 

109,852 .0 

flowers .... 
Stone, clay, ceramic and 

11,566.4 

12,766.3 

glassware 

9.934-5 

3,866. 2 

Base metals and products . 
Electrical machinery and ap- 

89,597-3 

34.404-1 

pliances. 

52.394-2 

35.055-1 

Transport equipment . 

27,090.1 

218,359.8 

Precision instruments. 

13.822.9 

8,705. 1 

Art objects and antiquities . 


8,925.1 

Other .... 

16,981 .4 

311-9 

Total 

1.095. 331 -3 

965,360.4 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

Animals and animal products 



1,135-9 

Vegetable products 

58,928.9 

129,642.2 

Animal and vegetable fats 
and oils .... 

872.6 

1,786.0 

Foodstuffs, beverages and 
tobacco .... 

r.58^ .0 

8,618.6 

Mineral products 

37-9 

473-0 

Skins and hides . 

893-2 

1,079.6 

Wood, cork and charcoal and 
products 

4,696.9 

13.304-3 

Textiles and textile products 

1,844.4 

212.7 

Ba.se metals and products . ■ 

1,273.2 

172-3 

Electrical machinery and ap- 
pliances . 

914.0 

246.0 

Transport equipment . 

2 , 375-4 

486.0 

Precision instruments. ' . 

564-3 

3-2 

Others .... 

393-0 

66.0 

Total 

74.377-1 

157.361-2 


Imports 


Angola 
Argentina . 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
China, People’s Repub. 
France 

Germany. Dem. Repub 
Germany, Fed. Repub. 
Italy. . 

Japan. 

Netherlands 
Pakistan 
Portugal 
Senegal 
Spain . 

Sweden 
U.S.S.R. . 

United Kingdom . 
U.S.A. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(’ooo escudos) 


1973 

1974 

1975 E.xports 

1973 ' 

1974 

1975 

16,187 

40 

5,926 

19.984 

18,776 

11,326 

56,478 

20,696 

38,211 

600,596 

I 

72,100 

798 

135,389 

57,578 

24,687 

17.933 

4.365 

39 

14,210 

15.321 

5 , 779 ' 

62,115 

16,330 

2,226 

644,547 

-68 

159.477 

424 

45.397 

6.305 

308 Algeria 

46,985 Cape Verde . 

45,292 Germany, Fed. Repub. . 

22,087 Mozambique 

25.303 Netherlands. 

11,850 Pakistan 

6,076 Portugal 

40,071 United Kingdom . 

12,703 

9,216 

15,523 

420,213 

8,567 

24,945 

33,338 

158.294 

19.250 

5,238 

1,650 

213 

3 

2.643 

71,174 

1,458 

1,029 

1,410 

2,189 

68,816 

8,273 

23,137 

10,805 

2,907 

110,118 

220 
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Transport: Roads (1972): Cars 3,268, Lorries and Buses 
1,098, Motor Cycles 758, Total 5,124. Shipping (1973): 
Vessels entered in. Freight unloaded 316,000 tons. 
Civil Aviation (1973): Passengers landed 11,592, 
Freight entered rSo metric tons. 
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EDUCATION 

(1975/76) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Basic ist cycle 

541 

2,244 

79,482 

„ 2nd cycle 

5 

171 

5,229 

Secondary' 

4 

123 

2,576 

Technical 

I 

13 

343 

Teacher training 

3 

14 

127 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The draft constitution was adopted in 1973 following the 
declaration of independence made by the PAIGC on 
September 24th. Some provisions have been subsequently 
amended. 

Chapter I : Fundamental Objectives 

I. Guinea-Bissau is a sovereign, democratic, anti- 
colonialist and anti-imperialist republic fighting for total 
liberation, for the union of Guinea-Bissau and the Cape 
Verde archipelago, as well as for the social progress of its 
people. 

3. Its objectives are the total liberation of Guinea-Bissau 
and Cape Verde from colonialism and their unification in 
one state according to the people's wishes. 

4-6. The PAIGC is the supreme expression of the 
sovereign will of the people. 

7. The State gives particular attention to the People’s 
Revolutionary Armed Forces (FARP). 

8. The State plays a fundamental role in the planning of 
the -national economy and the property of the colonialist 
State will be transformed into national property. 


Chapter II; Rights, Liberties and Fundamental Duties 

, II. The State guarantees fundamental rights in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

13. All citizens are equal before the law. 

16. Men and women have equal rights. 

17-19. The Constitution guarantees freedom of ex- 
pression, of thought, of meeting, of association, of demon- 
stration and of practising a religion, together with the right 
not to be detained, arrested or condemned other than 
according to the law in force and also the right to in- 
violability of domicile and corresp>ondence. 

20. The native of Cape Verde benefits from the same 
rights and is subject to the same duties as the citizen from 
the State of Guinea-Bissau. 

22. Individuals who act against the unity of Guinea- 
Bissau and Cape Verde or encourage colonialism, im- 
perialism, racism or tribalism will be deprived of their 
political rights and fundamental individual liberties. 


26. Elections in non-liberated areas may be carried out 
by indirect suffrage. 

National People’s A ssembly 

28-35, The National People’s Assembly is the supreme 
organ of State Power. It may discuss policy, modify dr 
nullify measures adopted by other State organs, set up 
Inquiry Commissions and delegate legislative powers to the 
Council of State Commissioners. It is elected for a period of 
up to four years and will meet at least once a year. Repre- 
sentatives enjoy the usual parliamentary immunity. 

Slate Council 

36-43, The State Council exercises the function attri- 
buted to it by the National People’s Assembly and is res- 
ponsible to this body. It has 55 members elected from the 
deputies to the .Assembly for a three-year term. The 
President of the State Council represents the State in 
international relations and is the Supreme Commander of 
the FARP and presides over the meetings of the Council of 
State. 

Council of State Commissioners 

44-48. The Council of State Commissioners is responsible 
to the National People’s Assembly and the State Council. 
It directs, controls and co-ordinates the activity of all other 
State Commissariats, Central Services etc., and appoints 
and dismisses civil servants. 

Regio 7 ial Councils 

49-53. The Regional Council is the representative organ 
of State power comprising elected representativ'es from the 
sectors of the Region. It is responsible for public order, 
defence of the rights of the citizen and the improvement of 
the community in every way. Resolutions made may be 
nullified by the State Council. To carry out its resolutions 
the Regional Council elects a Regional State Committee 
and Sector State Committees. 

Juridical Power 

54-56. The right of defence is recognized and guaranteed 
to the defendant and the accused. 


Chapter IV: Constitutional Revision 

Chapter III: Organization of Political Power 57_58. The Constitution can be revised only by the 

24. Sovereignty rests in the people and is e.xercised by National People’s Assembly and at the initiative of the 

their representatives in the National People’s Assembly State Council or one-third of the deputies. All alterations 

and the Regional Councils. must be approved by two-thirds of the deputies and the 

25. Voting is universal and equal and is exercised by Assembly can decide whether to submit the proposed 

direct secret suffrage by any citizen over 15 years of age. revision to a popular referendum. 
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The Government, National People’s Assembly, ck, 

THE GOVERNMENT 


HEAD OF STATE 

President of the State Council: Luiz de Almeida Cabral. 

COUNCIL OF STATE COMIVIISSIONERS 


(January 1978) 


Chief State Commissioner: Commdt. Francisco Mendes. 

State Commissioner for the Armed Forces: Commdt. JoAo 

Bernardo Vieira. 

State Commissioner for Finance: Eng. Agron. Carlos 
Correia. 

State Commissioner for National Security and Public Order: 

Commdt. Constantino Teixeira. 

State Commissioner for Foreign Affairs: Victor Saude 
Maria. 

State Commissioner for Communications and Transport: 

Dr. Rui das Merces Barreto. 

State Commissioner for Economic Development and 
Planning: Dr. Vasco Cabral. 

State Commissioner for Justice: Dr. Fidelis Cabral 
d’ Almada. 

state Commissioner for Trade and Crafts: Armando Ramos. 

State Commissioner for Industry, Energy and Natural 
Resources: Eng. Filinto Vaz Martins. 

NATIONAL PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 

The National People’s Assembly was established in 1973 
and is the supreme organ of the State. It is in office for a 
period of up to four years and comprises 150 deputies 
selected from regional councils. 

President: Commdt. Joao Bernardo Vieira. 
Vice-President: Carmen Pereira. 

Secretary: Bobo Keita. 


State Commissioner for Agriculture and Livestock: En° 

Agron. Samba Famine ManIj. 

State Commissioner for Former Combatants: Paolo 
Correia. 

State Commissioner for Health and Social Affairs: Joaod.l 
Costa. 

State Commissioner for Information and Tourism: Commdt 
Manuel dos Santos. 

State Commissioner for Education: Eng. Agron, JUrio 
Cabral. 

State Commissioner for Public Works, Town Planning and 
Construction: Arch. Alberto Lima Gomes. 

State Commissioner for Posts and Telecommunications; 

Fernando Fortes. 

Governor of the Central Bank: , Dr. Victor Freire JIon- 

TEIRO. 


Secretary of State for Fishing: Joseph Turpin. 
Secretary of State at the Presidency: Filinto Barros. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Partido Africano da IndependSneia da Guini e Cabo Verde 
(PAIGC) (African Parly for the Independence of Guiiita 
and Cape Verde)-. Bissau; Sec.-Gen. Aristides Pereira; 
Deputy Sec.-Gen. Luiz de Almeida Cabral; Sec. for 
Organization Jos6 Araujo; Asst. Sec. for Organization 
Otto Schacht; pubis. Libert agdo (monthly, Portu- 
guese), PAIGC Actualites (monthly. French). 

The PAIGC was formed in 1956 by Dr. Amilcar Cabral. 
In January 1973 the party leader. Dr. Cabral, was assas- 
sinated in Conakry and Aristides Pereira 
his successor. The constitution designates the PAIGC tM 
"supreme expression of the sovereign will of the people . 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO GUINEA-BISSAU 
(Bissau, unless otherwise stated) 

Brazil: Av, Pansau Na Isna 29; Ambassador : Joayrton 
Martins Cahu (also accred. to Cape Verde). 

China, People’s Republic: Rua Domingos Ramos 21- 
Ambassador: Chia Huai-chi (also accred. to Cane 
Verde). 

Cuba: Rua Joaquim N’Com i; Ambassador: Alfonso 
P^RE z Morales (also accred. to Cape Verde). 

Egypt: Rua 12 de Setembro 6-A; Ambassador: Ahmed 
Abdel-Kader Elmolla (also accred. to Cape Verde). 

France: Rua Eduardo ISIondlane 67-A; Charge d’affaires- 
Hugues Jean de Dianoux. 

German Democratic Republic: Av. Osvaldo Vieira 28- 
Ambassador: Kurt Roth (also accred. to Cape Verde)! 

Libya: Rua 16; Charge d'affaires: Faraj Khalil Abdul- 

JAWAD. 


Nigeria: Av. da Unidade Guine-Cabo Verde 6; Choree 
d’affaires: S. A. Adekson. 

Portugal: Rua 16, no. 6; Ambassador: Ant(3nio 
Oliveira Pinto da Franca (also accred. to tape 
Verde) . 

Senegal: Rua 12, no. 22; Ambassador: Keba Birane Cisse 
(also accred. to Cape Verde). 

Sv/eden: Rua 13. no. 16; Charge d’affaires: PatR"^ 
Engellau. 

U.S.S.R.: Av. Pansau Na Isna-, Ambassador: Vvacheslav 
M. Semenov (also accred. to Cape Verde). 

United Kingdom: Dakar, Senegal. 

U.S.A.: Av. Domingos Ramos; Ambassador: Edward 
Marks (also accred. to Cape Verde). ,.,,j 

Guinea-Bissau also has diplomatic relations ''i 
Algeria, Angola, Finland, The Gambia, Guinea, U , 
Japan, the Democratic People’s Republic of ’ 
Lebanon, Liberia, Mauritania, Mongolia, f^Iozambiq^u ■ 
Poland, Romania, Sierra Leone, Spain, Turkey and 
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Judicial System, Religion, The Press, Radio, Finance, etc. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

In 1976 Guinea-Bissau became a united territory with 
Cape Verde for the purposes of laws, legal personnel, 
prisons and punishment for crimes. 

RELIGION 

Several religious creeds are professed: Animism (about 
63 per cent), Islam (35 per cent), Catholicism {0.9 per 
cent) and other Christian religions in minor groups. 

Roman Catholic 

Apostolic Prefecture: Caixa Postal 20, Bissau; Apostolic 
Prefect Mgr. Amandio Domingues Neto. 

THE PRESS 

No Pintcha: Bissau; official government publication; three 
times a week; Dir. Sra. Cabral. 

RADIO 

Radiodifusao da Republica da Guin6-Bissau: Bissau; 
broadcasts on short-wave, medium-wave and FM. 

There were 10,000 radio receivers in 1976. 


joint venture company with the Portuguese concern 
SACOR to sell petroleum products after the construction 
of new storage facilities. Several small factories were to be 
built in 1977 and since 1975 three fishing companies have 
been set up with foreign participation: Guialp (with 
Algeria), Estrcla do Mar (with the U.S.S.R.) and Sema- 
pesca (with France). In 1977 an agreement was signed with 
Portugal to establish a fourth company. 

TRADE UNION 

National Union of Workers: Sec. -Gen. Sr. Correira. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 


The construction of a railway from Boe to Buba is 
planned. 


ROADS 


There were 3,570 km. of roads in 1972, of which 420 km. 
were tarred. An international road is planned, which would 
link Guinea-Bissau with The Gambia and Senegal. 


SHIPPING 

Guin^mar: Sociedade de Agendas e Transportes da Guine 
Lda., Rua Guerra Mendes, 4-4A, Bissau. 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

Banco Nacional da Guin6-Bissau: Caixa Postal 38, Bissau; 
central bank; f. 1976; Governor Dr. Victor P'ueire 
Monteiro. 

Caixa de Credito da Guin6: savings and loans institution. 
Caixa Economica Postai: postal savings institution. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Since independence the Government has been actively 
pursuing a policy of small-scale industrialization to com- 
pensate for the almost total lack of manufacturing capa- 
city. It has adopted an elaborate state control programme 
and in late 1976 acquired 80 per cent of the capital of a 
Portuguese company. Ultra Marina, a large firm special- 
izing in a wide variety of trading, ship-repairing and agri- 
cultural processing. The Government has also acquired 
major interests in the CICER brewery and created a 


CIVIL AVIATION 

There is an international airport at Bissau, and four 
small field airports. 

Transportes A§reos da Guin§ Bissau: Caixa Postal iii, 
Bissau; internal flights and a service to Dakar, Senegal; 
Dir. Josi: Ferreira Infante; fleet of one Dornier 
Skyservant, two Dornier 27, three Cessna Uaod and 
one Cessna F172. It is planned to develop a joint airline 
with Cape Verde. 

The following airlines also serve Guinea-Bissau: 
Aeroflot, Air Algerie, Air Senegal, Air Guinee, TACV 
(Cape Verde). 

TOURISM 

The island of Bubaque is being developed as a tourist 
resort. 

Centro de Informa^ao e Turismo: Caixa Postal 294, 
Bissau; official Tourism and Information Department. 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Co-operative Republic of Guyana lies on the north 
coast of South America between Venezuela to the west and 
Surinam to the east, with Brazil to the south. The narrow 
coastal belt has a moderate climate with a wet season frorii 
April to August and a dry season from September to 
November; inland there are tropical forests and savannah 
and the dry season extends into February. The average 
temperature is 27°c (8o°f). English is the official language 
but Hindi, Urdu and Amerindian dialects are also spoken. 
The principal religions are Christianity, Hinduism and 
Islam. The national flag (proportions 5 by 3 when flown on 
land, but 2 by i at sea) is green, with a white-bordered 
yellow triangle (apex at the right-hand edge) on which is 
superimposed a black-bordered red triangle (apex in the 
centre). The capital is Georgetown. 

Recent History 

Guyana was formerly British Guiana, a colony of the 
United Kingdom. A new constitution, providing for 
universal adult suffrage, was introduced in 1953. The 
elections of April 1953 were won by the left-rving People’s 
Progressive Party (PPP), led by Dr. Cheddi Jagan. In 
October, however, the United Kingdom Government, 
claiming that a communist dictatorship was threatened, 
suspended the constitution. An interim administration 
was appointed. The PPP split in 1955, when some of the 
members left to form a new party, the People’s National 
Congress (PNC), under the leadership of Forbes Burnham. 
The PNC draws its support mainly from the African- 
descended population, while PPP support comes largely 
from the Indian community. Both parties adhere to 
Marxist ideology. 

A revised constitution was introduced in December 1956 
and fresh elections held in August 1957. The PPP won and 
Dr. Jagan became Chief Minister. Another constitution, 
providing for internal self-government, was adopted in 
July 1961. The PPP won the elections in August and Dr. 
Jagan was appointed Prime Minister in September. 
Following a constitutional conference in October 1963, 
the United Kingdom changed the electoral system to 
provide for proportional representation. The first election 
under the new system was held in December 1964. The 
PPP won the largest share of the vote but not a majority. 
A coalition government was formed by the PNC and the 
United Force, with Burnham as Prime Minister. This 
coalition led the colony to independence, as Guyana, on 
May 26th, 1966. 

The PNC won the general elections held in December 
1968 and again in July 1973, although the results of the 
latter were disputed by the opposition parties. In February 
1970 Guyana became a Co-operative Republic, and Arthur 
Chung was elected President in March. In May 1976 the 
PPP, which had boycotted the National Assembly since 
1973, offered the Government its "critical support”. 
However, in August 1977 the PNC rejected the PPP’s 
proposal that a "national patriotic front government" 
should be formed after the 1978 elections. The PPP- 
affiliated Guyana Agricultural and General Workers’ 


Union called a strike shortly afterwards. The sugar 
industry was brought to a standstill, and the Government 
drafted troops to restart production and introduced 
emergency powers. 

An extensive area in the west of the country is claimed 
by Venezuela, but in June 1970 both sides signed the 
Port of Spain Protocol which was hoped to ease tensions 
between the countries and lead to the development of 
common border areas. Guyana hopes eventually to people 
the disputed area and to develop the rich mineral resources 
thought to exist there. Guyana’s frontier with Surinam is 
also in dispute. 

Government 

Legislative power is held by the unicameral National 
Assembly, with 53 members elected for five years by uni- 
versal adult suffrage, using proportional representation. 
The President, a constitutional Head of State, is elected 
by the Assembly for six years. Executive power is held by 
the Cabinet, led by the Prime Minister, which is respon- 
sible to the Assembly. The Cabinet may include up to four 
Ministers who are not elected members of the Assembly 
and such Ministers become non-voting members. Guyana 
comprises five administrative districts, each the respon- 
sibility of a Minister of State. 

Defence 

The armed forces are combined in a single service con- 
sisting of 2,000 men. Para-military forces total 2 , 250 . 
National Service was established in 1973. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is based on agriculture, the chief crops 
being sugar cane and rice. Citrus fruits and coconuts are 
also important, and the development of groundnuts, oil 
palms and a variety of vegetables is being encouraged in 
an effort to reach self-sufficiency. As part of the programme 
to "feed, house and clothe” the nation, the development 0 
fisheries, timber and beef production, as well as cotton cul- 
tivation, has a high priority. The exploitation of the vast 
timber resources has been hampered by inadequate trans- 
port facilities. 

The sugar yield in 1976 reached an estimated 332>o°° 
tons, compared with 300,000 tons in 1975. However, the 
1977 yield fell to an estimated 260,000 tons, owing partly 
to the strike. Rice production in 1976 fell by about 40 per 
cent from 160,000 tons in 1975 but rose to a record 220,000 
tons in 1977. Production of bauxite in 1976 was estimate 
to have fallen by 50 per cent. In 1976 the balance of pap 
ments showed a current deficit of U.S. $139.6 million and 
the country’s international reserves fell from U.S. $ioo.5 
million to U.S. $27.3 million. In February 1977 Guyana 
extended its import licensing system to apply quantitative 
restrictions on imports from other CARICOM countries. 
During 1977 Guyana received increased USAID assistanc^ 
signed a co-operation agreement with the U.S.S.R-. an 
entered into negotiations with the IMF. 

In November 1976 it was announced that the four-jmar 
development plan, due to end in 1976, would be extended 
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until the end ot 1977. During 1977 a new two-part eight- 
year plan was to be drawn up. 

As part of the Government’s programme of nationaliza- 
tion of foreign interests in Guyana, the two sugar estate 
and factory operations of the British-owned Demerara 
Sugar Company were taken over in 1975. This was followed 
in 1976 by the nationalization of the interests of the XJ.K.- 
based Booker McConnell company for compensation of 
/lo million, giving Guyana control of virtually the whole 
industry. The Guyana Sugar Corporation, founded in 1976, 
signed a four-year marketing agreement with Booker 
McConnell, but there are plans to build a sugar refinery 
locally in the future. 

By the end of 1974 the whole bauxite industry, which 
accounted for nearly 50 per cent of total export earnings in 
1973, had been nationalized. In 1977 the Guyana Bauxite 
Corporation (Guybau) and Berbice Mining Enterprises 
merged to form Guyana Mines Ltd, (Guymine). There are 
plans to build a local aluminium smelter by the mid-ig8os 
in co-operation with Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago. 
However, this depends on the success of financing a hydro- 
electric scheme in the Upper Mazaruni district. Construc- 
tion of a road to allow access to the district started in 1976, 
but halted in 1977 owing to lack of funds. The only foreign 
economic interests still operating in 1976 were five com- 
mercial banks and several insurance companies, and the 
Government has announced its intention to nationalize 
these concerns. 

Guyana is a founder member of the Caribbean Common 
Market (CARICOM) and the International Bauxite 
Association. In January 1977 Guyana presented an 
application for "formal association’’ with the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (CME A) , 

Transport and Communication 

The coastal strip has a well developed road system. In 
the whole country there are more than 5,000 miles of paved 
and good weather roads and trails. Long-distance buses 
link the principal towns, villages and sugar estates. 
Communication with the interior is still chiefly by river, 
the main rivers being the Mazaruni, the Cuyuni, the 
Essequibo, the Demerara and the Berbice. There are air- 
strips at the more important settlements in the interior 
and an international airport at Timehri, 23 miles (37 km.) 
outside Georgetown. 

Social Welfare 

In recent years improved water supplies, anti-tubercu- 
losis campaigns and the control of malaria have steadily 
improved general health. A National Insurance scheme, 
compulsory for most workers and employers, was estab- 
lished in 1969, and has since been extended to covet self- 
employed people. 


Introductory Survey 

Education 

Education is free and compulsory between 5 and 14. The 
estimated literacy rate is 85 per cent. In 1976 the Govern- 
ment took over all church and private schools. In 1977 
Guyana had 804 primary and 73 secondary schools. 
Children receive secondary education either in a general 
secondary school for five years or stay on at primary 
school for a further three years. The total number of pupils 
in aU schools was about 252,000 in 1977. There are also ii 
technical, vocational, special and higher educational 
institutions. These include the University of Guyana and 
the Cyril Potter College of Education, a Teacher Training 
Centre, in Turkeyen, and the Government Technical 
Institute and a College of Education for the training of 
secondary school teachers in Georgetown. 

Tourism 

Guyana does little to encourage tourism despite the 
beautiful scenery in the interior of the country. Tours to the 
interior, especially to see the famous Haieteur faUs 
(741 ft.), may be arranged. In 1970 24,887 tourists visited 
Guyana. 

Visas are not required to visit Guyana by nationals of 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, Iceland, 
Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, 
San Marino, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and Commonwealth countries, the 
U.S.A. and Uruguay. 

Sport 

Cricket is very popular, as are hockey, basketball, table 
tennis, lawn tennis, football, boxing, motor-racing and 
cycling. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), July 3rd (Caribbean Day), 
August 7th (Freedom Day), October 31st (Deeparali, 
Hindu), December 25th-26th (Christmas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), February 23rd 
(Republic Day), April 13th (Good Friday), April i6th 
(Easter Monday) . 

In addition, the Muslim festivals of Eid-ul-Ahaz 
(towards the end of the year) and Youman Naubi (in the 
first half of the year) are celebrated. These festivals are 
dependent on sightings of the moon and their precise dates 
are not known until tivo months before they take place. 

Weights and Measures 

Imperial weights and measures are used. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cents=i Guyana dollar ($G). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

sterling=$G 4 . 67 ; 

U.S. ?i=$G2.55. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 



Population 

Area 

Census of April 7th, i960 

Census of April 7th, 1970 

Estimate, 
July 1st, 
1976 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

83,000 sq. miles* 

279,128- 

281,202 

560,330 

349,233 

352.652 

701,885 

783,000 


* 214,969 square km. 


ethnic groups 


(provisional estimate, December 1970) 


"East” Indians . . . . . 

362,735 

Africans ...... 

' 218,400 

Europeans . ... 

7.839 

Chinese . . . . . ■ . 

3.402 

Amerindians ..... 

34.302 

Mixed ...... 

73.316 

Others ...... 

. 837 

Total .... 

700.831 


Capital: Georgetown, population 63,184 at 1970 census. 
Employment: Total iabom force 225,000 (1973). 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 




1973 

1974 

1975 

Sugar 

'000 tons 

266 

341 

300 

Rice . 

*» *» 

no 

143 

160 

Plantains ..... 

lb. 

55.000 

22,000 

33.500 

Bananas ... 


18,234 

n.a. 

n.a. 


1976 : Sugar 332,000 tons. Rice 110,000 tons. 


LIVESTOCK 
(’000 head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle 

Pigs 

27ot 

iiof 

275t 

120f 

280* 

125* 

Sheep 

I 04 t 

io6t 

108* 

Goats 

55 

60 

62* 

Chickens 

9,000 

9,500* 

10,131* 


* FAO estimate. ■( Unofficial estimate. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearhooh. 

Meat production (’000 lb., 1975): Beef 8.5; Poultry meat 
17.0. 
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MINING AND INDUSTRY 


Statistical Survey 




1974 

1975 

1976 

Rum ...... 

’000 proof galls. 

6,044 

4.976 

4.605 

Bauxite (dried) .... 

’000 tons 

2,105 

1.343 

969 

Bauxite (calcined) 

** 

726 

77.8 

730 

Alumina ..... 

,, „ 

311 

218 

247 

Gold 

'ooo 02. 

Z ' Z.'Z 

18 

15-6 

Diamonds ..... 

metric carats 

29 

20 

14 

Timber ..... 

'ooo cu. feet 

8,806 

8,417 

n.a. 


FINANCE 

100 cents = I Guyana dollar ($G). 

Coins; i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents. 

Notes: i, 5, 10 and 20 dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling=SG4.67; U.S. Si = $G2.55. 

$Gioo=;£2I.4I=U.S. S39.22. 

Note: The Guyana dollar was introduced in November 1965, replacing (at par) the West Indian dollar. The prevailing 
exchange rate was ;£i =4.80 dollars and this remained in efiect until August 1971. From November 1967 the rate was U.S. §1 = 
$G2.oo and this relationship was retained until June 1972, despite the devaluation of the U.S. dollar in December 1971, 
when the sterling exchange rate became =$G5.2ii4. When the British currency was "floated” in June 1972 the Guyana 
dollar’s link with U.S. currency was severed and it "floated” (in line with sterling) until October 1975, when a new exchange 
rate of U.S. §i=$G2.55 established. The average rates (Guyana dollars per U.S. dollar) were: 2.087 in 1972; 2.127 in 
1973; 2.229 in 1974; 2.355 in 1975. 


BUDGET 


(1975 revised estimates — $G ’ooo) 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Current Revenue .... 

Capital Revenue .... 

Total 

484,142 Current Expenditure .... 

101,349 Capital Expenditure 

347.390 

255.128 

585,491 Total .... 

602,518 


Budget (1976 est.): Revenue $G450 million; Expenditure §0664 million. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES MONEY SUPPLY 

(U.S. S million at December 31st) (SG million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

IMF Special Drawing 



Currency outside banks . 

64.0 

91.9 

105-5 

Rights 

4.8 

4.4 

4.1 Demand deposits at 




Reserve position in IMF 

2.2 

5-9 

— commercial banks 

59-4 

106.3 

108. 1 

Foreign exchange. 

55-6 

90.2 

23.2 







Total Money . 1 

123.4 

198.2 

213.6 

Total . 

62.6 

100.5 

27-3 1 







! Source: Bank of Guyana. 



Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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Statistical Sumy 


URBAN CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1970 = 100) 



All Items 

Food* 

Clothing 

Housing 

Miscellaneous 

1972 

106.0 

no. I 

107.2 

100.5 

105. 1 

1973 

114,0 

123-3 

119.9 

100.8 

III. 3 

1974 

134.0 

155-9 

138.8 

107-3 

125.1 

1975 

144.6 

169.0 

153-5 

113.2 

135-2 

1976 

157-6 

192.3 

162.5 

113-4 

147-6 


* Including beverages and tobacco. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(U.S. S million) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

• 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. .... 
Merchandise imports f.o.b. . . • . 

Trade Balance ..... 
Exports of services ..... 
Imports of services ..... 

Balance on Goods and Services . 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 

Government unrequited transfers (net) . 

Current Balance ..... 
Long-term capital (net) .... 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

Net errors and omissions .... 

Total (net monetary movements) 

Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights . 

Changes in Reserves, etc. 

129.0 

-II9.9 

145-9 
— 120.4 

143-6 

-—128.9 

135 - 7 
-159-4 

270.1 

-230.-3 

351-4 

-305-8 

272.2 

-330.2 

9-1 

20.2 

-49-9 

25-5 

20.3 

-52-5 

14.7 

22.9 

-52.1 

-23-7 

24.6 

-63-5 

39-8 
25-5 
— 71 .0 

45-6 

22.6 

-85-5 

-5S.0 
36.6 
— 112.7 

— 20.6 

-0.5 

— 6.6 
— 0.2 

1 .0 

-14.4 

0.2 

— 1.2 

—62.7 

-o.S 

0. 1 

- 5-7 

-2.3 

— 1.2 

-17.4 

- 4-4 

- 1-7 

-134.1 

- 1-5 

-4.0 

— 21 . I 

15.8 
— 0. 2 
31 

-5-8 

15-3 

-3-2 

-4.8 

- 15-4 

15-3 

0. 1 

8.0 

-63-4 

32.1 

- 4-1 

9-3 

-9-1 

43-4 

4.8 

7-1 

-23-4 

69.1 

- 3-9 

8.0 

-139.6 

36-7 

5-8 

-6.3 

-2.4 

2-5 

1-5 

2 . 1 


m 

46.2 

49.8 

-103.4 

0 . I 

3-6 

10.3 

—26.1 

46.2 

49.8 

-103.4 


Source 


IMF, International 


Financial Statistics . 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

($G million) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1 

1973 

1 

1974 

1975 

197^ 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

219.3 

216.3 

235-8 

242.0 

268.2 

271-9 

267.6 

296.5 

297.9 

306.5 

372.5 1 
293-0 j 

567.0 

602.5 

810.6 

848.2 

927.4 
684.8 . 
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COMMODITIES 
($G million) 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

Exports 

1974 

1975 

Consumer goods 

106.7 

130.0 

Sugar ..... 

284.8 

413-1 

Food ..... 

44.2 

48.2 

Molasses ..... 

9.9 

5*5 

Clothing and footwear . 

10.3 

15.0 

Rum . - . 

11-5 

14.0 

Durables .... 

15-1 

7-3 

Rice ..... 

49.0 

84.8 

Other ..... 

37-1 

9-3 

Other Agricultural Products 

4.4 

n.a. 

Intermediate goods . 

314.2 

4 II -5 

Shrimps .... 

8.2 

10.4 

Food and foodstuffs 

40.9 

51.8 

Timber ..... 

5-4 

8-5 

Fuel and lubricants 

105.1 

134-7 

Other Forestry Products . 

I .2 

n.a. 

Chemicals .... 

37-9 

46.5 

Bauxite/Alumina . - . 

198.2 

264.9 

Textiles .... 

26.0 

n.a. 

Diamonds .... 

1.6 

1.2 

Other ..... 

104.3 

n.a. 

Other Exports 

17-3 

60.2 

Capital goods .... 

144. 1 

n.a. 

Re-exports .... 

8.0 

17-5 

Building materials 

43-6 

n.a. 




Machinery and transport equip- 






ment .... 

58.3 

n.a. 




Other ..... 

42.2 

n.a. 





PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(SG ’ooo) 


Imports 

1975 

1976 

Canada ..... 

35,103 

38,690 

Commonwealth Caribbean 

173,226 

208,324 

United Kingdom 

173,881 

213,434 

U.S.A 

237,692 

263,866 


Exports j 

1975 

1976 

Canada ..... 

30,244 

18,734 

Commonwealth Caribbean 

103,616 

110,081 

United Kingdom 

240,491 

182,992 

U.S.A 

196,150 

133,964 


TRANSPORT 

(1975) 

Railways: 80 miles from Linden to Ituni. 

Roads ('000 vehicles, 1974): Passenger cars 24.7; Com- 
mercial vehicles (inch farm tractors) 13.7. 

Shipping: Tonnage entered 2,823,912 net registered tons, 
cleared 2,666,220 net registered tons. 

Civil Aviation: Passenger arrivals 42,210, departures 
59,364. Freight picked up 2,438 tons, set down 1,297 
tons. 


EDUCATION 

(1975/76) 



Schools 

Staff 

Students 

Primary . 

Secondary 

445 

71 

y 7,144 

196,269 

Technical 

3 

126 

2,956 

Teacher training 

3 

89 

640 

University 

I 

157* 

1,752 


* Includes part-time teachers. 


Source: Ministry of Information, Georgetown. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Guyana is a sovereign democratic state, and became a 
republic within the Commonwealth on February 23rd, 
1970. The President, a constitutional Head of State, is 
elected by the National Assembly. 

The executive body consists of a Cabinet, presided over 
by the Prime Minister, which is collectively responsible to 
the legislature. The National Assembly, which has a term 
of five years, contains 53 members elected by a system of 


proportional representation. Adult suffrage is universal. 

Impartial commissions exist for the judiciary, the public 
service and the police service, and incorporated in the 
constitution are safeguards to protect the rights to equality, 
personal freedom and property of all individuals and 
minority groups. An Ombudsman is appointed, after 
consultation between Prime Minister and leader of the 
Opposition, to hold office for four years. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 

President! Raymond Arthur Chung. 

CABINET 

{January 1978) 


Prime Minister and Minister of National Security: Linden 
Forbes Sampson Burnham. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of National Develop- 
ment: Dr. Ptolemy A. Reid. 

Minister of Agriculture: Gavin B. Kennard. 

Minister of Works and Transport: Shiv Sahai Narine. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and International Trade; 
Rashleigh Jackson. 

Minister of Energy and Natural Resources: Hubert O. 
Jack. 

Minister of Finance: Franklin E. Hope. 

Minister of Economic Development and Cooperatives: 

Hugh D. Hoyte. 

Minister of Home Affairs: Claude V. Mingo. 

Minister of Information: Shirley M. Field-Ridley. 
Minister of Parliamentary Affairs: Bishwaishwar Ram- 

SAROOP. 

Minister of Education, Social Development and Culture: 

Vincent R. Teekah. 

Minister of Health, Housing and Labour: Hamilton 
Green. 


Minister of Trade and Consumer Protection: George A. 
King. 

Minister of State, Office of the Prime Minister; Christopher 

A. Nascimento. 

Minister of State, Ministry of Economic Development and 
Cooperatives: Philip Duncan. 

Minister of State, Ministry of Health, Housing and Labour: 

Jeffrey R. Thomas. 

Minister of State, Ministry of National Development: 

Robert H. O. Corbin. 

Minister of State for East Berbice-Corentyne, Region 4: 

Oscar E. Clarke. 

Minister of State for Mazaruni-Potaro, Region 5: Kenneth 

B. Bancroft. 

Minister of State for Essequibo Coast-West Demerara, 
Region 2: Joshua P. Chowritmootoo. 

Minister of State for East Demerara-West Coast Berbice, 
Region 3: Abdul Salim. 

Minister of State for North-West, Region 1: Fitz U. A. 

Carmichael. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Speaker: Sase Narain. 

Elected Members: 53- 


ELECTION, 1973 


Party 

Seats 

People’s National Congress 
People’s Progressive Party- 
Liberator Party (inch United 

37 

14 

Force) .... 

2 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

People's National Congress: 201 New Market St., George- 
town; f. 1955 after a split with the PPP; Marxist- 
Leninist; Leader Forbes Burnham; Chair. Bishwaish- 
war Ramsaroop; Sec. Dr. Ptolemy A. Reid; publ. 
New Nation (weekly). 

People’s Progressive Party (PPP) : 41 Robb St., Georgetown; 
f. 1950; Marxist-led mass national party, in process 
of being transformed into Marxist-Leninist party; 
Gen. Sec. Dr. Cheddi Jagan; pubis. Thunder 
(quarterly), Guyana Information Bulletin (monthly). 

Liberator Party: P.O.B. 730, Georgetown; f. 1972; includes 
former leaders of United Force and is an off-shoot of 
the Anti-Discrimination Movement; Leader Dr. 
Ganraj Kumar; Chair. Dr. J. K. M. Richmond. 

United Force: 96 Robb St., Bourda, Georgetown; advocates 
rapid industrialization through government partner- 
ship and private capital; Leader Marcellus F. Singh. 


Working People’s Alliance:* reported to have become 
established as the main focus of political opposmon 
to the Government by the end of 1977: Leader Eusi 
Kwayana. 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIOIS 

EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS 
ACCREDITED TO GUYANA 
(In Georgetown unless otherwise indicated) 

(E) Embassy; (HC) High Commission 

Australia: Kingston, Jamaica (HC).- 

Austria: Caracas, Venezuela (E). 

Bahamas: Caracas, Venezuela (HC). 

Bangladesh: New York, U.S.A. (HC). 

Barbados: Caracas, Venezuela (HC). 

Belgium: Kingston, Jamaica (E). 

Brazil: Regent and Hincks Sts. (E); Ambassador: AsdRV- 
BAL Pinto de UlyssAa. 

Canada: Bank of Guyana Bldg. (HC); High Commission^ ■ 
Allan B. Roger. 

China, People’s Republic: 108 Duke St., Kingston (E)- 
Ambassador : Wang Chan-yuan. 

Colombia: Church and Peter Rose Sts., Queenstown (E). 
Ambassador: Rafael Ol'aya Perdomo. 

Costa Rica: Caracas, Venezuela (E). 

Cuba: 46, High St., Kingston (E); Ambassador: IVA 
Cesar MartInez. 

Dominican Republic: Caracas, Venezuela (E). 

France: Port of Spain, Trinidad (E). 
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Diplomatic Representation, Judicial Syston, Religion, The Press 


Germany, Federal Republic: Port of Spain, Trinidad (E). 
Grenada: St. George’s, Grenada (HC). 

Guinea: Havana, Cuba (E). 

India: Ave. of the Republic (HC); High Commissioner: 

PUSHKAR JOHARI. 

Italy: Bogotd, Colombia (E). 

Jamaica: 22 Camp St. (HC); High Commissioner: Arthur 
H. Thompson (acting). 

Japan: Bogotd, Colombia (E). 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: 44 Blygezight 
Gdns. (E); Ambassador: Li Jun Ok. 

Korea, Republic: Caracas, Venezuela (E). 

Libya: 225 Camp St. (E); Charge d’affaires: Ramadan 
Ruhatm (acting). 

Malaysia: Ottawa, Canada (HC). 

Mexico: Kingston, Jamaica (E). 

Netherlands: Port of Spain, Trinidad (E). 

Nev; Zealand: Ottawa, Canada (HC). 

Nigeria: Port of Spain, Trinidad (HC). 

Pakistan: Ottawa, Canada (HC). 

Peru; Kingston, Jamaica (E). 

Poland: Caracas, Venezuela (E). 

Romania: Caracas, Venezuela (E). 

Sierra Leone: Havana, Cuba (HC). 

Sweden: Caracas, Venezuela (E). 

Tanzania: UN Permanent Representative, New York, 
U.S.A. (HC). 

Trinidad and Tobago: gi Middle St. (HC); High Commis- 
sioner: George W. McKenzie (acting). 

Turkey; : Brasilia, Brazil (E). 

U.S.S.R.: 48 Chandra Nagar St., Prashad Nagar (E); 

Ambassador: Vladimir Kotenev. 

United Kingdom: 44 Main St. (HC); High Commissioner: 

Peter Gautrey, c.m.g., c.v.o. 

U.S.A.: 31 Main St. (E); Ambassador: John Burke. 
Venezuela: 296 Thomas St., (E); Ambassador: Antonio G. 
Carbuccia. 

Yugoslavia: 17 Brickdam (E); Ambassador : Milan Zupan. 
Zambia: Ottawa, Canada (HC). 

Guyana also has diplomatic relations with Algeria, 
Argentina, Chile, Egypt, Ethiopia, the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, Haiti, Hungary, Kuwait, Panama, Syria 
and Uganda. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Judicature of Guyana comprises the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, which consists of a Court of Appeal and a 
High Court (both of which are superior courts of record), 
and a number of Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. 

The Court of Appeal consists of the Chancellor as 
President, the Chief Justice, and such number of Justices 
of Appeal as may be prescribed by Parliament. This Court 
came into operation in June 1966. 

The High Court of the Supreme Court consists of the 
Chief Justice as President of the Court and nine Puisne 
Judges. Its jurisdiction is both original and appellate. It 
has criminal jurisdiction in matters brought before it on 
indictment. A person convicted by the Court has a right 
of appeal to the Guyana Court of Appeal. The High Court 
of the Supreme Court has unlimited jurisdiction in civil 
matters and e.xclusive jurisdiction in probate, divorce and 


admiralty and certain other matters. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, appeal in civil matters lies either to the Full 
Court of the High Court of the Supreme Court, which is 
composed of not less than two judges, or to the Guyana 
Court of Appeal. 

A magistrate has jurisdiction to determine claims where 
the amount involved does not exceed $250. Appeal lies to 
the Full Court. 

Chancellor: Hon. J. O. F. Haynes. 

Chief Justice: Hon. Sir H. O. S. Bollers. 

Appeal Court Judges: Hons. P. A. Cummings, V. E. 
Crane, R. H. Luckhoo, K. S. Massiah, D. Jhappan, 
M. George (acting). 

High Court Judges: Hons. C. J. E. Fung-a-Fat, H. L. 
Mitchell, F. Viera, L. F. Collins, M. A. Churaman, 
R. H. Harper, C. A. IMassiah, G. A. G. Pompey, 
A. F. R. Bishop, I. O. Churaman, C. Kennard. 
Attorney-General: Dr. Mohammed Shahabuddeen. 

RELIGION 

The principal Christian religious bodies with places of 
worship in the state are Anglican (Church of the West 
Indies), Roman Catholic, Presbytery of Guyana, Guyana 
Presb^erian, Methodist, Congregational Union, Moravian, 
Lutheran and Salvation Army. Hindus and Muslims also 
maintain places of worship. 

CHRISTIAN 

Archbishop of tho West Indies and Bishop of Guyana 
(Anglican); Most Rev. A. J. Knight, c.m.g., d.d., ll.b,, 
F.C.P., Austin House, Georgetown; Amglicans in Guyana 
number about 170,000. 

Bishop of Georgetown (Roman Catholic): Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor G. B. Singh, s.t.d., 27 Brickdam, Georgetown; 
Roman Catholics number about loojooo. 

HINDUISM 

Hinduism: The Hindu religious centre is Maha Sabha, 
Lamaha St., Georgetown; Hindus number about 
360,000; Leader Sase Narain, c.m.g., j.p., m.p. 

ISLAM 

Islam: Guyana United Sad’r Islamic Anjuman, P.O.B. 
506, 157 Alexander St., Demerara; Muslims number 
about 120,000; Pres. Mohamed Yacoob Ally; Gen. 
Sec. S. M. Yassin. 

THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

Guyana Cnronicle: Lama Ave., Bel Air Park, Georgetown; 
f. 1881; Editor Carl Blackman; circ. 40,000. 

Mirror: Industrial Estate, Ruimveldt, East Bank, Demer- 
ara; owned by the New Guyana Co. Ltd.; Editor Janet 
Jagan; circ. daily 11,500, Sunday 20,000. 

WEEKLIES AND PERIODICALS 

The Catholic Standard: Catholic Centre, Brickdam, 
Georgeto^vn; f. 1905; weekly; Editor Rev. C. Meera- 
BUX, S.J.; circ. 3.000. 

Guyana Business: 156 Waterloo St., Georgetown; f. 1889; 
organ of the Georgetown Chamber of Commerce; 
quarterly; Editor C. D. Kirton. 

Guyana Today: Ministry of Information, 18-20 Brickdam, 
Georgetown; quarterly; circ. 30,000. 
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Guymine News: Linden; f. 1971; organ of Guymine; local 
edition published fortnightly, overseas edition quar- 
terly: Editor A. Collins; circ. 10,000 (local edition), 
2,500 (overseas). 

New Nation: 13^ Crown and Albert Sts., Georgetown; f. 
1955; organ of the People’s National Congress; weekly; 
Editor Jerry Daniels; circ. 17,000. 

The Official Gazette of Guyana: Ministry of Information, 
18-20 Brickdam, Georgetown; weekly; circ. 1,156. 

Sugar News: 201 Camp St., Georgetown; f, 1955- monthly- 
house journal of the Guyana Sugar Corporation- 
Editor McDonald Dash; circ. 15,000. 

Sunday Chronicle: Lama Ave., Bel Air, Georgetown- f 
1S81, Editor Carl Blackman; circ. 75,000. 

Thunder: 41 Robb St., Georgetown; f. 1950; organ of the 
People’s Progressive Party; quarterly; Editor Clinton 
Collymore; circ. 10,000. 


RADIO 


Guyana Broadcasting Co. Ltd. (Radio Demerara): POB 

56I’ Georgetown; f. 1950; subsidiary of Redifiusion 
Ltd., London: commercial; one station (Radio 
Demerara) since 1958. with national coveraee- Gen 
Man. Rafiq Khan. ' 


Guyana Broadcasting Service: P.O.B. 560. Georgetown- f 
1968; Man. Dir. R. Sanders; publ. Action JfaTo Times. 

_ 1975 there were approximately 280,000 radios in use 

m Guyana. 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

Central Bank 

of Guyana: Church St. and Ave. of the Republic 
Georgetown; f. 1965; assets 5G358 o 
million (June 1977); Central Bank of note issue- Gov 
Patrick E. Matthews. 


Local Banks 

Guyana Agricultural Co-operative Development Bank- 

126 Parade St., Kingston, Georgetown; higyV , b"s • 
Man. Dir. John C. Yates. ^ 

Guyana Co-operative Mortgage Finance Bank: 46 Main St 

'■ ■■>«; Mr. L„„,; 

Guyana Nation^ Co-operative Bank: i Lombard and Corn- 
hill Sts., P.O.B. 242, Georgetoivn; f. 1970; 7 brs and 

- "O’’-'- 


Foreign Banks 

^onk of Baroda: 10 Regent St and Ave. of the Republic, 
P.O.B. 5oS. Georgetown; Man. V. V. Vaingankar 

Flincks bts., P.O.B. 441, Georgetown; Man E St r 
Christian. 

Barclays Bank International Ltd.: Water St., Georgetown- 
3 offices throughout Guyana; Guyana Man. S. W E g' 
Maynard. w. .c.. at. 

Chase Manhattan Bank: Church St. and Ave. of the 
Republic, P.O.B. 825, Georgetown; Man. Ted. V 

JAIKARAN. ' , ■ , „ ‘ * 

Rojml Bank of Canada: 3S-39 Water St., p.o B 27s 
Georgetown; 8 brs.; District Man. C. H. Anderson.^^’ 


The Press, Radio, Finance, Trade and Industry 

INSURANCE 

Demerara Mutual Life Assurance Society Ltd.: 61-62 Robb 
St. and Ave. of the Republic, Georgetown; f. i8qr 
Chair. B. .A. Gonsalves; Gen. Man. Hugh K. George! 

Guyana Co-operative Insurance Service: 46 Main St 
Georgetown: f. 1976; Chair. H. E. M'ilkinson; Gen! 
Man. R. D. Field-Ridley; Sec. D. Cole. 

Guyana and Trinidad Mutual Life Insurance Co. Ltd.: Lots 
27-29, Robb and Hincks Sts., Georgetown; f. 1925; 
Chair. C. V. Too-chung; Sec. A. Mass ay; Man. Dir! 
A. Belgrave : also sister company Guyana and Trini- 
dad Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Hand-in-Hand Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Ltd., Hand-in- 
Hand Mutual Life Assurance Co. Ltd.: Lots i, 2 and 3, 

-Are. of the Republic, Georgetown: f. 1865; Chair. Maj. 
A. D. Gomes, m.b.e.; Sec. G. Singh; Gen. Man, A, 
A'hap (acting). 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

ASSOCIATIONS /AND CH.AMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Berbice Chamber of Commerce and Development Associa- 
tion: CMC Bldg., Esplanade Rd., New .Amsterdam; 
f. 1931: Pres. Malcolm E. Taharally. 

Consultative Association of Guyanese Industry Lid.: 201 

Camp St., P.O.B. 527, Georgetown; f, 1962; 5 mem. 
asscns,, ii assoc, mems.; Chair. Patrick Tho.mpsox. 

Forest Products Association of Guyana: 6 Croal St, and 
Manget Place, Georgetown: f. 1943: 49 mems.; Pres. 

L. J. P. Willems; Exec. Officer B. P. S. Persaud. 

Georgetown Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 10, George- 
town; f. 1889; 1 17 mems.; Pres. Noel Gons.vlves; 
publ. Guyana Business. 

Guyana Manufacturers’ Association: Bank of Guyana 
Bldg., Georgetown; Pres. Jhoda Samaroo; E.\cc. Sec. 

M. Eoonous; publ. Guyana Handbook. 

Guyana Marketing Corporation: i Lombard St, George- 
town; Chair. M. W. Fisher; Gen. Man. Hugh Saul: 
Sec. Fred Vigilance. 

Guyana Rice Producers’ Association: Lot 1,. Water St, 
Georgetown; f. 1946; c. 45,000 families: Pres. BudraM 
Mahadeo; Gen. Sec. Lalta Ramgopal; publ. Rde 
Review (quarterly). 

Guyana Sugar Corporation: Lot 201, Camp St., George- 
town; f. 1942; Chair. Harold Davis; Sec. H. Majid. 

Upi^r Corentyne Chamber of Commerce: Corriverton, 
Berbice; Pres. David Subnauth. 

DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 

.td.:The Shopping 
p.B. 404, George- 
loans to peasant 

; I Water, St., 
isagc of Guyanese 
iAf. A. Haynes. 
Georgetown; f- 

. , , , - and promote the 

- pansion of its export trade, and to engage in com- 

f agricultural activities necessary 

R -\f V- °®'’'^'opment of the rice industry; Exec. Chair. 

- A . iEARwooD; Gen. Man. Neville E. Sutherland- 

Small Industries Corporation: 229 South St., Georgetown; 
^974 to promote and facilitate the establishment oi 
smaJl industries; Chair. John Ford: Gen. Jfan. 


Plaza, South Ruimveldt Gardens 
own, f. 1965; 6 mems.; gran 
armers; Chair. S. J. Affonso. 

Gujmna Forest Industries Corpora 

eorgetown; f, 1973, to promote t 

Guyana Rice Board: 1-2 Water 
^973 to develoD th^ rirp* inrliTC^ 
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Dudley Chase; pubis. The Small Ind-iistries Corpora- 
tion Brochure, Facts yon need to know about investing 
in Gttyana, Newsletter (quarterly). 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

Chief Co-operatives Officer: G. Hoyte. 

In October 1977 there were 1,409 registered co-operative 
societies, mainlj'- agricultural credit societies, with a total 
membership of approx. 113,000. 

TRADE UNIONS 

There are 22 trade unions with a total membership of 
60,031. The Trades Union Congress (TUC) is the national 
trade union body; Gen. Sec. Joseph Pollydore. 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

Tliere are more than 5,000 miles (8,000 km.) of paved 
and good-weather roads and trails. A floating two-lane 
Uridge' is under construction to replace ferry services on 
the Demerara River to Georgetown and was expected to 
be completed b)' the end of 1977. 

SHIPPING 

Guyana’s principal ports are at Georgeto^vn and New 
Amsterdam. 

John Fernandes Ltd.: Water St . Georgetown; containerized 
and break bulk cargo; reps, for Atlantic Line, Mini Line, 
West Indies Shipping Corpn. (WISCO) and Carib 
Shipping Service. 

Shipping Association of Georgetown: 28 Main and Holmes 
Sts., Georgetown; f. 1952; Chair. F. A. Griffith; 
Sec. and Man. George H. D. Morgan; members; 

Caribbean Molasses Co. Ltd.: Mud Lots 1-2, Water St., 
Georgetown: exporters of molasses in bulk. 

Guyana National Engineering Corporation Ltd.: 3-9 

Lombard St., Charlestown, Georgetown; agents for 
numerous shipping companies; iMan. Dir. Pat 
Carmichael. 

Guyana National Shipping Corporation Ltd.: 5-9 Lom- 
bard St., La Penitence, Georgetown; reps, for Alcoa 
Steamship Co., Inc., Booker, Harrison and Mitsui 
O.S.K. Lines, Mini and China National Chartering 
Lines, Pan American Airways, Lloyd Brasileiro 
and Lloyd Agencies; Exec. Chair. D. A. Blackman. 


Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism, University 

Guyana National Trading Corporation Ltd.: 45-48 Water 
St., Georgetoivn; reps, for Royal Netherlands 
Steamship Co., Surinam Navigation Co., Himmel- 
man Supply Co., Smit-Lloyd and K-Line. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The main airport is Timehri International, 23 miles 
(37 km.) from Georgetown. 

Guyana Airways Corporation: 32 Main St., P.O.B, 102, 
Georgetown; state-owned; Exec. Chair. D. Yankana; 
Gen. Man. R. L. Abrams; operates internal scheduled 
seri'ices and to the Caribbean, Brazil and the U.S.A.; 
fleet of 2 DC-3, 2 Twin Otter, i Cessna 310, 2 Caribou, 
I DC-6A, 2 HS-748. 

Guyana is also served by the following foreign airlines; 
Air France, British Ainvays, BWIA (Trinidad), Cruzeiro 
do Sul (Brazil), Cubana, KLM and Pan American. 


TOURISM 

TOURIST AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Department of Culture: National Park, Thomas Lands, 
Georgetown; f. 1965 to promote the study of national 
history and to encourage cultural development in 
Guj'ana as a whole; an Institute of Creative Arts was 
founded in 1974 with Departments of Art, Dance, 
Drama, Music and Creative Writing; a division of the 
Ministry of Information and Culture, run by Govern- 
ment funds; . Chair. Miss Lynette Dolphin, a. a., 
M.B.E.; Sec. Lella Perry (acting). 

The Theatre Guild of Guyana Ltd.: P.O.B. 814, Parade St., 
Kingston, Georgetowi; f. 1957 to sponsor and support 
West Indian and international plays, promote the 
writing of local plays and encourage the development 
of all aspects of theatre in Guyana; non-profit organiza- 
tion, Government subsidy since 1966; Chair. David 
Wells; Playhouse Dir. Bernard Gardener; Sec. 
Barbara Osman. 

THE.^TRE 

The National Cultural Centre: Georgetown; f. 1976; with 
seating for over 2,000 people, the largest theatre of its 
kind in the English-speaking Caribbean. 

UNIVERSITY 

University of Guyana: P.O.B. 841, Georgetown; 170 
teachers, 1,985 students. 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Locaiion, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Haiti occupies the west of the island 
of Hispaniola in the West Indies (the Dominican Republic 
occupies the rest of the island). Cuba, to the west, is less 
than 8o km. away. The climate is tropical but the moun- 
tains and fresh sea winds mitigate the heat. Tempera- 
tures vary little with the seasons, the average in Port-au- 
Prince being about 27‘’c {8 o°f). May to November is the 
rainy season. The official language is French but a Creole 
dialect is generally spoken. Roman Catholicism is the 
official religion, and voodoo is the folk religion. The national 
flag (proportions 2 by i) has equal vertical bands of black 
and red, with a white rectangular panel, containing the 
coat of arms, in the centre. The capital is Port-au-Prince. 

Recent History 

A military coup in 1950 led to the present Constitution. 
There were further risings in 1956 and 1957 when Dr. 
Fran9ois Duvalier was elected President. In May 1963 Dr. 
Duvalier's term of office was extended for a further six 
years, but in 1964 his tenure was changed to life Presidency. 
There were several abortive attempts to overthrow the 
regime until Dr. Duvalier’s death. In January 1971 the 
President’s son, Jean-Claude, was appointed as his succes- 
sor. This was subsequently ratified almost unanimously by 
referendum and, on his father’s death in April, Jean- 
Claude Duvalier became President for life. Since the 
President took office, a number of political prisoners have 
been .released through an amnesty. Relations with other 
countries, which deteriorated seriously under the elder 
Duvalier, have improved considerably since 1971, leading 
to a marked increase in foreign aid, particularly from the 
U.S.A., Canada, France, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the international development agencies. Haiti is a 
member of the Organization of American States. 

Government 

The President has absolute power, holds office for life 
and may nominate his successor. He governs with the 
assistance of an appointed Council of Ministers. The uni- 
cameral legislative chamber has 58 members elected foi 
six years by universal adult suffrage. There are nine 
Dcpartements. 

Defence 

Haiti has a defence force with a total strength of 
about 6,550, including two companies of commando-type 
troops known as the Ldopards. The army of about 6,000 
men serves also as a gendarmerie. The navy has about 300 
men, and the air force about 250. There is also a militia, 
the National Security Volunteers of some 7,000 men. 

Economic Affairs 

Haiti is a predominantly agricultural country, with over 
80 per cent of the working population on the land. Coffee, 
Haiti’s principal export, has suffered from poor yields in 
recent years. Efforts are being made to increase agricul- 
tural productivity through the improvement of power, 
transportation and irrigation. However, problems caused 
by deforestation and soil erosion will be difficult to solve. 
A hydro-electric plant at P^ligre, which became opera- 


tional in July 1971. now has a capacity of 45,000 k\V. 
Coffee accounts for about 40 per cent of Haiti’s export 
earnings, followed by light industrial products, bauxite, 
essential oils and sugar. The economy declined under the 
late Dr. Duvalier. Industrial investment by United States 
companies, attracted by low taxes and cheap labour, is 
beginning to grow again. Transformation industries are an 
important part of the economy, and currently include the 
assembly of sophisticated electronic equipment. Tourism 
and the construction industry are also principal areas ol 
growth. Soap, cloth, cement, cigarettes, drinks, flour and 
shoes are among locally produced articles. Trade is largely 
with the United States, although the EEC is now a signifi- 
cant trade partner. In 1976 the balance of payments 
position improved, but in 1977'the continuing drought and 
soil erosion resulted in famine and the breakdown of 
essential services. The north-west was declared an emer- 
gency area. International aid was received, including 
generators from the U.S.A. to enable industries to restart 
production. 

Transport and Communications 

Two main infrastructure projects are being financed by 
the World Bank and the Interamerican Development Bank 
respectively to provide all-weather roads from Port-au- 
Prince to the north (Cap Haltien) and to the south (Les 
Cayes). A third major road, to Jacmel, is being financed 
by France. The only railway is run by the Haitian Ameri- 
can Sugar Company. There are regular freight services to 
the U.S.A., Caribbean ports, Latin America, the Far East 
and Europe. An internal air service, Haiti Air Inter, is 
managed by Turks and Caicos Airways, and foreign lines 
provide international services. 

Social Welfare 

Industrial and commercial workers are provided with 
free health care. 

Education 

Education is free and is provided by the State, the 
Roman Catholic Church and missionary churches m 
nursery schools, elementary schools, secondary schools, 
including 21 lycies, and the State University. Education is 
compulsory between the ages of 6 and 12 years, but a large 
majority of children do not attend school due to lack 0 
facilities and staff. Basic adult education in Creole dialed 
is being undertaken in rural areas, where 90 per cen 
of the peasants are illiterate, by an organization for 
fighting illiteracy, ONAAC (Office national d’alphabetisa- 
tion et d’action communautaire). 

Tourism 

Haiti’s bays, beaches, mountains, folklore and priiniti'^® 
art are of interest to tourists. Another attraction is t e 
magnificent 150-year-old citadel and palace of King Henri 
Christophe. Tourism is Haiti’s second largest source 0 
foreign exchange. In 1976 there were 282,520 foreign 
visitors compared with 209,000 in 1974. The majority d 
tourists come from the U.S.A. 



HAITI 

Visas to visit Haiti are not required by nationals of 
the U.S.A., the United Kingdom and most other European 
countries. 

Sport 

The most popular games are football and volleyball. 
Sailing and skin diving are also popular with tourists. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 4th (Ascension Day), 
May i8th (Flag Day), May 22nd (National Sovereignty), 
June 22nd (President’s Day), August 15th (Assumption 
7 Day), October 24th (UN Day), November ist (All Saints’ 
Day), November 2nd (AU Souls’ Day), November i8th 
(Army Day), December 5th (Discovery Day), December 
25th (Christmas Day). 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

1979 : January ist (National Day), January 2nd (Heroes 
of Independence), February 27th (Shrove Tuesday), April 
I3th~i6th (Easter), April 14th (Pan American Day). 

Weights and Measures 

Officially the metric system is in force but many United 
States measures are also used. 


Currency and Exchange Ratos 

100 centimes==i gourde. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£1 sterling=9.i6 gourdes; 
U.S. $1=5.00 gourdes. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area. 

1 

Estimated Population 

Density 
( per sq. km.) 

1977 

Aug. 31st, 1971* 

Aug. 30th, 1976 

Aug. 30th, 1977 

27,750 sq. km. 

4.329.991 

4,668,200 

4»749,ooo 

I7I.I 


* Census result. 

Capital: Port-au-Prince (1976 population estimate 475,187). 

Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 35.0 per 1,000; death rate 14.96 per 1,000 (Institut Haitien de Statistique). 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(1971 census) 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 

Mining and quarrying ....•• 
Manufacturing 

Electricity, gas and water . . . • • 

Construction ....... 

Trade, restaurants and hotels .... 

Transport, storage and communications . . . 

Financing, insurance, real estate and business services 
Community, social and personal services 

Activities not adequately described* 

880,200 

763 

51.981 

1. 321 
17.596 
18,611 
11,149 
2,061 
64.491 

178,289 

548,555 

126 

67.583 

55 

216 

175.628 

652 

350 

93.704 

212,870 

1,428,755 

889 

119.564 

1,376 

17,812 

194,239 

11,801 

2,411 

158,195 

391,159 

Total .... 

• 

1,226,462 

1.099.739 

2,326,201 


Including persons 4 to 9 years of age. 
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AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(FAO estimates, 'ooo metric tons) 


Sludslical Siwjty 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Rice (paddy) 

100 

110 

II 2 

Maize 

250 

250 

250 

Sorghum 

219 

220 

225 

Potatoes 

7 

7 

8 

Sweet potatoes 

91 

91 

92 

Cassava (manioc) 

144 

145 

147 

Other roots and tubers . 

41 

42 

41 

Beans (dry) 

44 

44 

44 

Other pulses 

40 

41 

42 

Coconuts 

29 

29 

29 

Vegetables and melons . 

222 

226 

230 

Sugar cane 

2,882 

2,969 

2,969 

Oranges 

24 

24 

24 

Lemons and limes 

23 

24 

24 

Avocados 

48 

49 

50 

Mangoes 

270 

278 

283 

Bananas 

51 

52 

53 

Plantains 

197 

19S 

19S 

Coffee (green) 

31 

40 

36 

Cocoa beans 

4 

4 

4 

Tobacco (leaves) 

3 

3 

3 

Sisal .... 

19 

19 

J 9 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


(FAO estimates, 'ooo head) (FAO estimates, 'ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

Horses 

370 

379 

387 Beef and veal 

18 

18 

Mules 

81 

83 

84 Goats' meat 

4 

4 

Asses . . . • 

235 

22^0 

245 Pig meat 

23 

24 

Cattle . . • 

737 

742 

747 Horse meat 

4 

4 

Pigs . . . ■ 

1,690 

1,735 

1,772 Poultry meat 

3 

3 

Sheep 

77 

79 

81 Cows’ milk 

39 

40 

Goats 

1,321 

1.356 

2,384 Goats’ milk 

24 

24 

Chickens 

3,288 

3,354 

3,420 Cheese 

1-5 

2.5 

Ducks 

Ito 

■II 2 

214 Hen eggs 

7.6 

7.8 

Turkeys 

44 

45 

46 Cattle hides . 

2.2 

2.2 


SoKi'ce: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Source 


FAO, Production Yearbook. 


, 1976 


19 

4 

24 

4 

3 

41 

25 
1.5 
8.0 
2.3 


Fishing: Total catch 2,500 metric tons per year (FAO estimate). 


MINING 


(’ooo metric tons) 



2972 

2973 

1974 

2975 

Bauxite (exports) 

■725 

779 j 

I 

793 

1 523 
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INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 
(Twelve months ending September 30th) 




1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Sugar ..... 

’000 metric tons 

91 .0 

95-0 

98.0 

Molasses ..... 

million gallons 

4.9 

5-1 

5-3 

Cooking oil ... . 

'000 metric tons 

10.9 

II. 9 

13-1 

Cement ..... 

> • > * » » 

106.5 

127.8 

153-3 

Cotton textiles .... 

million yards 

7-5 

8.3 

9.1 

Cigarettes ..... 

million 

523-0 

549-0 

576,0 

Footwear ..... 

'000 pairs 

399-0 

419.0 

440.0 

Flour ..... 

’000 metric tons 

69-3 

75-5 

82.9 

Soap ..... 

»> », »» 

9.8 

10.8 

II. 9 

Lard ..... 

tt tt ft 

2.1 

2.3 

2-5 

Soft drinks .... 

million bottles 

31-7 

33-6 

35-6 

Essential oils .... 

metric tons 

303-1 

320.4 

349-2 

Electricity .... 

million kWh. 

113-2 

124.5 

137-0 


Source: Institut Haitien de Statistique. 


FINANCE 

TOO centimes=i gourde. 

Coins: 5, 10, 20 and 50 centimes. 

Notes: 1,2, 5, 10, 50, 100, 250 and 500 gourdes (U.S. currency notes also circulate). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling=9.i6 gourdes; U.S. $1=5.00 gourdes. 

100 gourdes=afio.92=$2o.oo. 

Noie: The exchange rate is fixed at U.S. $1 = 5.00 gourdes (i gourde=2o U.S. cents) and this has remained in effect despite 
two devaluations of the U.S. dollar, in December 1971 and February 1973. The gourde’s relationship to sterling is based on 
the pound-dollar rate. The central exchange rate was ;^i = 12.00 gourdes from November 1967 to August 1971 and £i = 13.0286 
gourdes from December 1971 to June 1972. 


BUDGET 


(million gourdes, year ending September 30th) 


Revenue 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Expendituke 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Taxes on income 

49.2 

65-1 

Public debt service 

16.2 

20.6 

Import duties . 

81 .2 

105.0 

Public health 

26.6 

31-3 

Export duties . 

25-1 

40-7 

Education 

22 .9 

24-3 

Other indirect taxes . 

52-7 

56-4 

Defence . ... 

42.1 

44-1 

Other receipts . 

42 . 8 

74-9 

Other e.xpenditure 

143-1 

221 .9 

Total 

251 .0 

342-1 

Total 

250.9 



Source: Treasurj Department, Ministrj' of Finance and Economic Affairs. 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
( milli on Special Drawing Rights) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

‘ 1973 

1974 

Goods, services and transfers . 

- 3-7 

- 4.2 

— 12.0 

-I 5 -I 

-17.7 

Merchandise ..... 

- 8.6 

- 8.2 

—16.0 

-I 5 -I 

— 22.0 

Net exports of processing industries . 

(0.8) 

(1.2) 

(2.1) 

( 3 - 4 ) 

(6.0) 

Other exports .... 

( 37 - 4 ) 

( 43 - 8 ) 

( 37 - 4 ) 

(41-7) 

(52.2) 

Other imports .... 

(-46.8) 

(- 53 - 2 ) 

(- 55 - 5 ) 

(—60.2) 

(-80.2) 

Travel ...... 

31 

5-8 

8.6 

8.9 

10.9 

Investment income .... 

— 3-6 

- 3-9 

- 4-2 

- 3-8 

-4.9 

Other services ..... 

— 10.4 

— 10.6 

-12.5 

— 18.7 

— 22.9 

Transfers ...... 

15-8 

12.7, 

12.9 

13-6 

21.2 

Capital and errors and omissions 

7-7 

II -3 

16.2 

8.5 

1.2 

Private capital and errors and omissions 

6.1 

n .8 

13.2 

18.4 

-2.4 

Public sector capital .... 

1.6 

- 0.5 

30 

- 9.9 

3-6 

Central government 

(0.6) 

(- 1 - 3 ) 

(- 1 - 5 ) 

(- 4 - 5 ) 

(-1.6) 

Other public sector .... 

(i.o) 

(0.8) 

(8.4) 

{- 0.5) 

( 5 - 2 ) 

Exchange profits .... 

(-) 

(-) 

(- 3 - 9 ) 

{- 4 - 9 ) 

(-) 

Special transactions .... 

2-5 

2.0 

5-0 

3-8 

— 

Allocation of SDRs .... 

2-5 

2.0 

2.0 


— 

Exchange profits and losses 


— 

3-0 

3.8 

— 

International reserves 

{— ) 

(-) 

(-) 

(- 0 - 9 ) 
( 3 - 9 ) 

H 

(-) 

External debt .... 

Changes in net international reserves {in- 

(-) 

(-) 

crease . . . 

— 6-5 

— 9.1 

— 9.1 

2.8 

6-5 

Monetary authorities .... 

— 6-3 

- 8.3 

— 7-9 

0-3 

8.8 

Commercial banks .... 

— O.I 

— 0.8 

— 1.2 

2.5 

7-7 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


(U.S. $ million, year ending September 30th) 



1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Imports 

59-2 

65.8 

76.7 

III. 3 

142.5 

201.0 

Exports 

40-5 

41-3 

51-3 

71-3 

81. 1 

117.5 


Source: Administration Gen^rale des Douanes. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Imports 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Food and live animals 

151.7 

217.7 

Beverages and tobacco 

13.2 

17.9 

Crude materials (inedible) 


except fuels . 

26.8 

37.4 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. 

64.6 

85.6 

Animal and vegetable oils 

■ and fats 

39.6 

75.1 

Chemicals 

59.3 

73-8 

Basic manufactures . 

138.0 

202.9 

Machinery and transport 


equipment 

I4I . I 

175.2 

Miscellaneous manufactured 

articles .... 

50.3 

83-7 

Other commodities and 

transactions . 

28.1 

36.0 

Total 

712.7 

1.005.3 


(million gourdes) 


Exports 


Coffee 
Bauxite 
Sisal 
Sugar 
Molasses 
Essential oils 
Handicrafts 
Meat 
Other 


Total 


1974/75 

1975/76 

92.5 

219.8 

52.3 

91.5 

16. 1 

6.9 

48.2 

7-7 

6.8 

2.2 

24.4 

41.2 

129.0 

2.5 

146.7 

6.3 

34-1 

65.3 

405.9 

587.6 


Source: Administration Geherale des Douanes 
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Statistical Survey, The Constitution 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(U.S. S million) 


Imports 

1974/75 

Exports 

1974/75 

Belgium ...... 

3-5 

Belgium ...... 

4.6 

Canada ...... 

7.8 

France ...... 

2.8 

France ...... 

6.6 

Italy ....... 

2-3 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

4.9 

Japan 

1-3 

Japan ...... 

9-7 

Netherlands ...... 

2.6 

Netherlands ...... 

3-9 

United Kingdom ..... 

0. 1 

United Kingdom ..... 
U.S.A 

3.9 U.S. A.. 

75-2 

30. r 


Source: Administration Generale des Douanes. 


TRANSPORT AND TOURISM 

CIVIL AVIATION 


(International Flights) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Passengers arriving 

70,694 

156.388 

181,402 

115,708* 

Passengers departing . 

75.905 

103,433 

110,158 

125,735 


* Transit passengers not included. 


Roads (1974): 17,220 passenger vehicles, 4,272 commer- 
cial vehicles. 

Shipping (1972-73): 877,104 metric tons of freight loaded, 
356,211 (1974) metric tons unloaded. 

Tourism (1975/76): 282,520 visitors of whom 197,366 by 
boat, 85,154 by air. Tourism comes second to coffee 
as a source of external income. 


EDUCATION 

(1975/76) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Urban public primary 

332 

4.764 

151.570 

Urban private primary 

724 

1,691 

115,263 

Country primary 

571 

4,161 

222,093 

Public secondary 

21 

764 

13,391 

Private secondary 

137 

3,464 

41,822 


1976/77 (public sector): 333 urban primary schools, 22 secondary schools, 

18 vocational training centres, 42 domestic science centres. 

Source: Ministry of Education. 

Source (unless otherwise indicated) : Conseil National de D6veloppement et de Planification. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution was promulgated in 1957 and revised in 1964 and 1971. 


President: Has the right to nominate his successor. The 
President is assisted by a Council of Secretaries of State 
nominated by him. The President may dismiss the 
National Assembly and Cabinet, and govern by decree, 
in cases of grave conflict. 

Legislature: In April 1961 the two houses of the legislature 


were amalgamated into one, with a National Assembly 
consisting of 58 deputies who are elected for six years. 
Men and women over 18 have the vbte. Deputies may 
be re-elected for an indefinite period. 

Judicature: A Supreme Court called the Court of Cassa- 
tion, and subordinate courts. 
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The Government, National Assembly, Political Party, Diplomatic Represmklm 

THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

Life President of the Republic: Jean-Claude Duvalier. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

(January 1978) 


Minister 0? Finance and Economic Affairs: Emmanuel 
Bros. 

Minister of the Interior and National Defence: Aur^lien 

C, JEANTY. 

Minister of Public Health and Population: Dr. Willy 
Verrier. 

Minister of Co-ordination and Information: Pierre 
Gousse. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and Worship: Edn^r Brutus. 
Minister of Trade and Industry: Albert Charlot. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Fifty-eight deputies — all supporters of President 
Duvalier — were elected February nth, 1973. According 
to the Constitution they hold oflSce for six years. 

President: Victor Nevers Constant. 


Minister of Labour and Social Affairs: Dr. AchilleSalvani. 

Minister of Public Works, Transport and Communication: 

Pierre St. Com£. 

Minister of Agriculture, Natural Resources and Rural 
Development: Edouard Berrouet. 

Minister of Education: Dr. Raoul Pierre-Louis. 
Minister of Justice: Michel Fievre. 

Minister without Portfolio: Henri P. Bayard. 


POLITICAL PARTY 

Parti do I’Unitd Nationalo: Port-au-Prince; f. 1963- “ 
Parti Unique de 1 ' Action Rdvolutionnaire et Gouveme- 
mentale; the official party; Leader President Duvalier. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO H.MTI 
(In Port-au-Prince unless otherwise indicated) 


Argentina: Maison R. Martelly, impasse Merovee, Bourdon; 

Ambassador: Hector Villanueva. 

Brazil: Maison Pierre Wiener, Bourdon; Ambassador: 

Antonio Carlos de Abreu e Silva. 

Canada: rue Camille Leon, Bois Verna; Ambassador; 
Pierre Garceau. 

Chile: Musseau, Bourdon; Charge d’affaires: Juan Vicente 
Santa Cruz. 

China (Taiwan): 35 ruelle Rivifere; Ambassador: Lee Nan 
Hsing. 

Colombia: Place des Heros, 19 Champs de Mars, Port-au- 
Prince and Berthe, Petionville; Charge d’affaires a.i.: 
LAcides iSIoRENO Blanco. 

Dominican Republic: me Panamericaine 93, Petionville; 

Ambassador: Frederico Maximo Smester. 

Ecuador: rue Goulard, Petionville; Ambassador: Jos6 
Najera Espinosa. 

France: pi. des Heros de ITndependance, 51 Bourdon; 
Ambassador : Louis Deble. 

Germany, Federal Republic: ave. Marie- Jeanne (Rond 
Point), P.O.B. 1147; Ambassador : Gerhardt Sohnke. 
Israel: 8 me Berthe; Ambassador: Zvi Loner. ■ 


Italy: Cite de I’Exposition; Ambassador: Giuseppe 
Lofaro. 

Japan: Royal Haitian Hotel; Charge d’affaires a.i.'.'ioso'is 

Shinmura. 

Liberia: Canape Vert 23; Ambassador: Henry Thomas 
Hoff. 

Mexico: Maison Roger Esper, route de Delmas; Ambassa- 
dor: Umberto RamIrez Gris. 

Panama: ave. Lambert, Petionville; Ambassador: Euge 
Nio Newman Dacosta. 

Peru: Debussy 28; Ambassador: Carlos VizgUERRA. 
Poland: Route Assad, Delmas (Legation): Charge d’affairis: 

Stanislaw Glogowski. 

Spain: Maison Mme Janine Flory, Lyles Estate; Ambassa- 
dor: ValentIn Alejandro Alzina de Boschi. 
United Kingdom: Kingston, Jamaica. „ 

U.S.A.: blvd. Harry Truman; Afttbassador: William 
Jones. 

Vatican: ave. John Brown (Lalue) (Apostolic Nunciature), 
Apostolic Nuncio: Mgr. Luigi Conti. 

Venezuela: blvd. Harry Tmman; Ambassador: Lus 

Cazado. 


Haiti also has diplomatic relations with Austria, the Bahamas, Belgium, Benin, Bolivia Costa Rica, El Salvador, Ethiop’^’ 
Finland, Greece, Guatemala, Guyana, Honduras, Ivory Coast, Jamaica, Republic of Korea, Lebanon, Mali; Monac 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Senegal, Sweden, Switzerland, Trinidad and Tobago, Turkey, Umguay.' 
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Judicial System, Religion, The Press, Radio and Television, Finance, etc. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Law is based on the French Code, substantially modified 
during the presidency of Dr. Fran90is Duvalier. 

Court of Cassation: Port-au-Prince. 

President of the Court of Cassation: Fournier Fortune. 
Courts of Appeal. Civil Courts. Magistrates’ Courts. Judges 
of the Supreme Courts and Courts of Appeal appointed 
by the President. 

Courts of Appeal and Civil Courts sit at Port-au- 
Prince and the three provincial capitals: Gonaives, 
Cap Haitien and Port de Paix. In principle each 
commune has a Magistrates’ Court. 

RELIGION 

Roman Catholicism is the official religion; the folk 
religion is voodoo. 

Archbishop of Haiti: Fran90is-Wolff Ligond^. 

There is an Archbishopric of Port-au-Prince and five 
Suffragan Bishoprics. 

The Episcopal (Anglican) Church is strong and its first 
Haitian bishop was consecrated in 1971. Other sects are 
well represented, including Methodists, Baptists and many 
American missionary churches. 

THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

Port-au-Prince 

HaTti-Journal: B.P. 866; f. 1930; French; independent; 

Editor Edouard Charles; circ. 2,000. 

Le Jour: French; pro-government; Editor Weber 
Alexandre; circ. 2,000. 

Le Matin: rue Americaine; f. 1908; French; Editor Frank 
Magloire; circ. 10,000. 

Le Moniteur: the official gazette; twice weekly; Dir. Simon 
Desvarieux. 

Le Nouveau Monde: major newspaper of Haiti; Dir. Ren6 
Piquion; circ. 8,000. 

Le Nouvelliste: B.P. 1013; f. i8g6; French; evening; 

independent; Editor Lucien Montas; circ. 6,000. 
Panorama: French; Editor Jules Blanchet; circ. 3,000. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Dipartement des Travaux Publics: Service des Tele- 
communications, Port-au-Prince. 

There are 23 radio stations. Principal stations: 

Radio Haiti Inter; B.P. 737, Port-au-Prince; Dir.'J. L. 
Dominique. 

Radio Metropole: B.P. 62, Port-au-Prince; Dir. H. Wid- 
maer. 

Radio Rationale: rue du Magasin de I’Etat, Port-au-Prince; 
Dir. Remy Mathieu. 

Radio Nouveau Monde; place de I’Hdtel de Ville, Port-au- 
Prince; Dir. Webert Guerrir.- 

In 1975 there were 93,000 radios in use in Haiti. 
TELEVISION 

T6ie Haiti: blvd. J. J. Dessalines, Port-au-Prince; f. 1959; 
private, commercial companj^ at present holding 
monopoly rights of transmission; programmes are 
transmitted by cable in French and English; Gen. 
Man. Edward B. Hatton; 15,000 receivers (1973). 

FINANCE 

(cap.=capital; m.=million; dep.=deposits.) 
BANKING 

Banque Rationale de la R6publique d’Haiti:rue Americaine 
and rue Fdrou, Port-au-Prince; f. 1911; the central 
bank and bank of issue; cap. gourdes 30m., dep. 
gourdes 642.2m. (Sept. 1975): ii brs.; Pres, and Dir.- 
Gen. Antonio Andr6; Vice-Pres. Adrien Bonnefil. 
Banque Industrielle et Commerciale d’Haiti: P.O.B. 1007, 
Port-au-Prince. 

Banque Populaire Haitienne: Port-au-Prince; f. 1955: 

state bank; cap. gourdes 5m; Dir. Allan Nolte. 
Banque de I’Union Haitienne: rue du Quai, Port-au-Prince; 
4 brs. 

Institut de D^veloppement Agricole et Industriel: rue du 

Magasin de I’Etat, Port-au-Prince; f. 1961; autonomous 
development bank; cap. gourdes 50m.; Dir.-Gen. 
George Louis. 


Provinces 

Artibonite Journal: Gonaives. 

Le Courier du 8ud: Les Cayes. 

Le Journal 8ud-0uest: Jacmel; Editor Emile Delince. 

Le 8eptentrion: Cap Haitien; Editor Nelson Bell. 

PERIODICALS 

Convictions: Port-au-Prince; weekly; Dir, Ulrich Saint- 
Louis; circ. 2,000. 

Haiti Herald: Port-au-Prince; English; monthly; tourist 
promotion. 

Le Mcssager du Nord-Ouest: Port de Paix; weekly. 
Optique: B.P. 1316, Port-au-Prince; monthly; -magazine 
of the French Institute; literature and arts; Dir. 
Lucien Montas. 

Petit Samedi Soir: Port-au-Prince; weekly; independent; 

Editor Dieudonn^; Fardin; circ. 3,000. 

Revue de la Soci£t6 Haitienne d’Histoire: Port-au-Prince; 
f. 1925; quarterly; Editor Henock Trouillot. 

PRESS AGENCIES 

U.S. and French news agencies are represented. 


Foreign Banks 

Bank of Nova Scotia: blvd. J. J. Dessalines, Port-au- 
Prince. 

Banque Rationale de Paris: rue du Quai, Port-au-Prince. 

Citibank: Delmas Rd., Port-au-Prince. 

First National Bank of Boston: rue des Miracles, Port-au- 
Prince; 2 brs. 

First National Bank of Chicago: P.O.B. 2374, 33 rue des 
Miracles, Port-au-Prince; Man. IMark T. Cox, IV. 

Royal Bank of Canada: me Abraham Lincoln and me des 
Miracles, Port-au-Prince. 

INSUR.ANXE 

North American and European insurance companies 

have branches in Haiti. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Chambre de Commerce d’Haiti: Port-au-Prince; Pres. 
Raymond Roy; Sec. Julien Lauture; ' ’ 
d’ Information (quarterly). 
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■ DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATIONS 
Gonseil National de Ddveloppement et de Planification 
(CONADEP): Palais des Ministeres, Port-au-Prince; 
f. 1963; deals with plans and major government 
projects, and general co-ordination of technical assist- 
ance. Pres. Jean-Claude Duvalier; Exec. Sec. 
Dr. Raoul Berret; Dir.-Gen. Pierre-Louis Wilner. 

Conseil National de I’Environnement et de Lutte centre 
1' Erosion: to conserve environmental resources; Pres. 
Antonio Rimpel. 

Institut National des Ressources MinSrales: to supervise 
the development ot mineral resources; Dir. Henry P. 
Bayard. 


. TRADE UNIONS 

Union Nationale des Ouvriers d’Haiti — UNOH (National 
Union of Workers of Haiti): B.P. 276, Port-au-Prince; 
f. 1951; admitted to ORIT; 3,000 mems. from 8 affili- 
ated unions; Pres. Marcel Vincent; Sec.-Gen. 
Fritzner St. Vil. 

F^d^ration Haitienne de Syndicats Chretiens (Haitian 
Federation of Christian Unions): B.P, 416, Port-au- 
Prince; Pres. L60NVIL Leblanc. 

A number of unions are non-affiliated and without a 
national centre, including a number of unions organized 
for the workers of particular companies. 


Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism, University 
ROADS 

There are 4,000 km. of roads; a programme of con- 
struction of new roads and repair of existing ones is being 
undertaken. 


SHIPPING 

Vessels of many European and American lines call at 
Haiti. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Haiti Air Transport operates a freight service to lliami. 
Internal services are operated by Haiti Air Inter under 
the management of Turks and Caicos Airways. 

Haiti is also served by the following foreign airlines: 
Air France, American Airlines, Eastern Airlines, Kill 
Pan American. 


TOURISM 


Office National du Tourisme et des Relations Publiquesi 

Port-au-Prince; Dir. Fritz Jean-Baptiste. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILIVAYS 


UNIVERSITY 


There are no longer any railways in use except for the Univorsitd d’Etat d’Haiti: place des Hdros de ITnddpen- 
transport of sugar-cane. dance, Port-au-Prince: c. 200 teachers, 2,100 students. 
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HONDURAS 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Honduras lies in the middle of the Cen- 
tral American isthmus. It has a long northern coastline on 
the Caribbean and a narrow southern outlet to the Pacific. 
Its neighbours are Guatemala to the west, El Salvador to 
the south-west and Nicaragua to the south-east. The 
climate ranges from temperate in the mountainous regions 
to tropical in the lowlands. The rainy season is from May 
to November. The national language is Spanish. Roman 
Catholicism is the predominant faith. The national flag 
(proportions 3 by 2) has three horizontal stripes of blue, 
white and blue, with five blue stars, arranged in a diagonal 
cross, in the centre of the white band. The capital is 
Tegucigalpa. 

Recent History 

In 1963 the Liberal President, Dr. Ramon Villeda 
Morales, was deposed after a coup led by the armed forces. 
Colonel (later Gen.) Oswaldo Lopez Arellano became Head 
of State, and the constitution was suspended. In 1965 a 
new constitution was promulgated and Gen. Lopez became 
constitutional President for 6 years. 

Presidential elections took place in 1971, in which 
Ramon Ernesto Cruz Ucles, the National Party candidate, 
was elected. After the presidential inauguration, the 
arrangement by which the two main political parties 
enjoyed equal representation in the Congress came under 
increasing strain. Popular discontent over government 
austerity measures and peasant unrest over delayed land 
reforms. Culminated in a bloodless coup led by the former 
President, Gen. Lopez Arellano, in December 1972. 
A group of young army officers, in favour of social reform, 
took control of the Supreme Council of the Armed 
Forces and in March 1974 replaced President Lopez 
Arellano as Commander-in-Chief of the Army with Col. 
Juan Melgar Castro. The President’s position became 
weakened by his apparent inability to cope with the 
reconstruction of the country after hurricane damage in 
September 1974. Following accusations of alleged bribery 
bv United Brands and his refusal to allow examination of 
his bank accounts. President Lopez Arellano was over- 
thrown by the army in April 1975 and replaced by Col. 
(later Gen.) Melgar Castro. Although the new Government 
pledged its support for agrarian reform, it failed to 
implement it immediately and violent clashes between 
peasants and landowners occurred when the UNC (National 
Peasants’ Union) tried to accelerate the land distribution 
programme. In 1976 President Melgar Castro announced 
that the army would stay in power until 1979 s-^d post- 
poned the 1977 elections until then. A National Advisory 
Council was established in 1977 to advise the Government 
on policy and to draft a statute for the election of a 
constituent assembly. 

There has been long-standing animosity between Hon- 
duras and El Salvador, caused by the increasing numbers 
of Salvadorian immigrants entering Honduras, which 
developed into armed conflict in 1969. Despite a ceasefire 
arranged by the OAS and the creation of a demilitarized 
zone on the common border under the San Jose agreement 
of 1970, many border incidents occurred and official con- 


tacts remained broken until 1976, when the two countries 
signed a document aimed at resolving the conflict. In 
October it was agreed to put the dispute in the hands of a 
mediator. 

Government 

Honduras has been under military rule since December 
1972. Government is by decree. The Congress of Deputies 
was suspended in 1972, but there are plans to hold elections 
in 1979. 

Defence 

Military service is voluntary. Active service lasts eight 
months, with subsequent reserve training. In 1977 the 
armed forces totalled 14,200, of which 13,000 were in the 
army and 1,200 in the air force. Para-military forces 
numbered 3,000 men. Defence expenditure in 1977 was 
5,050 million lempiras. 

Economic Affairs 

Honduras is principally an agricultural country. 
Bananas, coffee, timber, meat, beans and sugar account 
for 70 per cent of all exports. Coffee replaced bananas as 
the leading export in 1975. Between 1973 and 1975 the 
value of agricultural output declined, owing to bad weather, 
the lack of storage and processing facilities and uncer- 
tainty caused by the Agrarian Reform Programme. As a 
result, Honduras became a net importer of staple crops, 
such as maize, sorghum and beans, in 1975. However, 
because of much improved grain, banana, coffee and meat 
production, the agricultural sector grew by 9.5 per cent in 
1976. The banana crop was only 10 per cent lower than 
pre-1974 levels. 

Forests cover nearly 45 per cent of the land area and 
wood is the third largest export. A U.S. S415 million 
forestry project at Olancho, involving the construction of 
three sawmills and a pulp and paper plant, should greatly 
increase lumber exports by 1983. There are deposits of 
silver, gold, copper, lead, zinc and low-grade iron ore. 

There has been some attempt to diversify the economy. 
Industry is still on a small scale but is being developed, 
particularly in the San Pedro Sula area. In 1975 a free 
trade zone was established at Puerto Cortds in an attempt 
to stimulate industry. Honduras has been a member of the 
Central American Common Market since it was formed in 
i960. It remains the poorest member country, even after 
substantial gro^vth during the 1960s. Trade with El 
Salvador was broken off after the war in 1969 and serious 
disagreement on policy in the CACM led Honduras to 
suspend its trading pact with all the CACM countries in 
December 1970. In September 1974 Hurricane Fifi caused 
severe damage, estimated at U.S. 8900 million, to crops 
and industries on the north coast. About 70 per cent 
of the banana crop was lost, resulting in large trade deficits 
in 1974 and 1975. A five-year redevelopment programme 
costing §1,000 million was announced in 1975. Priority is 
given to infrastructural improvements and the develop- 
ment of new industries. In Januarj' 1975 a new agrarian 
reform law was passed, aiming at the distribution of 600,000 
hectares of land to 100,000 families by 1980. However, the 
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new law has become a deterrent to agricultural production 
by prohibiting the leasing of land and causing farmers to 
be more cautious in their investments. 

The rate of economic growth slowed in 1974 and 1975 to 
1.5 and 0.7 per cent, owing to hurricane damage, severe 
droughts and the effects of the world recession. However, 
increased agricultural production helped to produce an 
average growth rate of 7.5 per cent in 1976 and 1977, the 
highest rate for 20 years. The balance of payments surplus 
in 1977 was estimated at $70 million, almost twice that for 
1976, due mainly to the inflow of foreign exchange from 
coffee earnings. The rate of inflation fell from 8 per cent 
in 1975 to 5 per cent in 1976 but rose again to ii per cent 
in 1977. 

The 1978-82 Development Plan envisages public in- 
vestment expenditure of $1,000 million. Its objectives are 
to improve electricity supplies and general infrastructure, 
■and to encourage the productive use of domestic natural 
resources in the form of projects with good export potential. 
Si.xty per cent of planned expenditure is to be invested in 
the development of energy, transport and communications, 
including the 300 MW El Cajon hydro-electric project to be 
completed by 1985, which will absorb 60 per cent of 
investment in the energy sector. The remaining 40 per 
cent is to be invested in agriculture and forestrj^ including 
the pianclio forest industries project, and support for the 
extensive land reform programme. Honduras is a member 
of the OAS, SELA, UPEB, ODECA and lADB. 

Transport and Communications 

In 1976 there were 1,735 km. of railways, located entirely 
in the north and used mainly to carry bananas to the ports. 
In 1976 there were 9,154 km. of roads. There are inter- 
national airports at Tegucigalpa, La Ceiba and San Pedro 
Sula. 

Social Welfare 

. There is a state social security system in operation; it 
pro'vides benefits for sickness, maternity, orphans, 
unemployment, accidents and professional sickness, and 
also family and old age allowances. A Labour Code affords 
guarantees for employees. 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Sumy 

Education 

Education is free and compulsory from seven to twelve. 
In 1976 there were 4,698 primary schools and 177 secondary 
and technical schools. There is an autonomous national 
university in Tegucigalpa. In 1976 the literacy rate was 
47 per cent. 

Tourism 

The ruins of Copdn, second largest city of the old Mayan 
Empire, attract tourists and archaeologists. Lake Yojoa, 
near San Pedro Sula, and Trujillo Bay provide fshing 
and boating, and there is bathing on the Bay Islands 
and along the beaches of the Northern coast. A tourist 
complex, costing 50 million lempiras, is to be built in the 
San Pedro Sula-Tela area. In 1976 183,137 tourists visited 
Honduras. 

All tourists holding a tourist card may errter Honduras. 

Sport 

Football and basketball are the most popular sports in 
Honduras, although softball, baseball and bowling are 
becoming increasingly popular. 

Public Holidays 

1978: May ist (Labour Day), September 15th (Indepen- 
dence Day), October 3rd (Morazdn Day), October 12th 
(Discovery Day), October 21st (Army Day), December 
25th (Christmas). 

1979: January ist (New Year’s Day), April i2th-i6th 
(Easter), April 14th (Pan American Day). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in general use. The old Spanish 
measures are used locally. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

too centavos = I lempira. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

sterling =3. 6 6 lempiras; 

U.S. $1=2.00 lempiras. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

Population 

(1974 census) 

Births, Marriages, Deaths (1975) 

(sq. km.) 

Total 

Tegucigalpa 

(capital) 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

112,088 

2,752.200 

270,645 

129.559 

11,254 

19,271 


1976 Population Estimate: 2,914,100. 
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ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(’ooo) 



1975 

1976* 

Agriculture, forestry, hunting and 
fishing . . . , • . 

522.7 

530-0 

Mining and quarrying 

2-4 

2.4 

Manufacturing .... 

70.0 

71 .0 

Construction .... 

19.3 

19.8 

Electricity, gas, water and sanitary 
services ..... 

4.9 

5-0 

Transport, storage and communica- 
tions . . ' . . . 

14-5 

14.8 

Wholesale and retail commerce 

44.2 

44-9 

Services, banking, insurance, etc. . 

98.1 

99-7 

Other ..... 

28.2 

28.5 

Total Workforce 

804.3 

816. 1 


* Preliminary. 


AGRICULTURE 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(’ooo quintales*) 



1974 

1975 

I 976 t 

Maize 

7.902 

7.563 

7 , 8 fio 

Rice 

438 

487 

526 

Dry beans 

1,141 

1.048 

1. 153 

Sorghum 

1,401 

1.333 

1.396 

Cotton 

328 

321 

193 

Tobacco 

102 

114 

129 

Coffee 

1,083 

1. 199 

1,209 

Bananas 

25.532 

t 7 .o 3 i 

22,959 

Sugar cane 

30,782 

32,738 

35.030 

Plantains 

2,108 

1,830 

2,301 


* Figures are in terms of the old Spanish quintal, equal 
to 46 kilogrammes (101.4 lb.), f Preliminary. 


LIVESTOCK 
(FAO estimates — ’ooo) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle 

1.703 

1,689 

r,8oo 

Pigs . 

511 

511 

520 

Horses 

280 

278 

280 

Mules 

118 

117 

118 

Poultry 

7,700 

7,600 

7,800 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNUWOOD REMOVALS 
('ooo cubic metres, excluding bark) 



Coniferous 

Broadleaved 


Total 



(soft wood) 

(hard wood) 





1973* 

1974 

1975* 

1973* 

1974 

1975* 

1973* 

1974 

1975* 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for 

■■ 

Mi 








sleepers ..... 



810 

109 


43 

1.324 

862 

853 

Other industrial wood 

■ng 


15 

— 


— 

10 

15 

15 

Fuel wood .... 



1,000 

1.550 

2,000* 

2,000 

3,100 

3,000 

3,000 

Total 

2.775 

1,856 

1,825 

1.659 

2,021 

2.043 

4.434 

3,877 

3.868 


* FAO estimates. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 
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SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 
(’ooo cubic metres) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 * 

Coniferous sawnwood (inch boxboards) 

506 

444 

426 

630 

715 ' 

565 

516 

Broadleaved sarvnwood (incl. boxboards) 

10 

5 

21 

20 

8 

7 

18 


516 

449 

447 

650 

723 

572 

534 

Railway sleepers . 

8 1 

8 

8* 

8 

8* 

7 

17 

Total ....... 

524 

457 

455 

658 

731 

579 

551 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 
Fishing; Total catch 3,262 metric tons in 1975. 


iVlINING 


(metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

Lead 

19.491 

20,284 

20,319 

23,300 

Zinc 

21,016 

22,914 

21,068 

30,300 

Silver 

99 

96 

99 

n.a. 

Gold (kg.) 

63 

25 

66 

n.a. 


* Estimate. 


INDUSTRY 

(’000 units) 



1973 

1974 

1975- 

1976* 

Raw Sugar (quintales) 

1,321 

1,640 

1,745 

1,877 

Cement (bags of 42.5 kg.) . 

5,542 

5,059 

6,377 

5,975 

Cigarettes (packets of 20) . 

83,574 

90,535 

90,211 

98,235 

Matches (boxes of 40) 

52,060 

50,632 

51,021 

51.592 

Beer (12 oz. bottles) . 

96.850 

89,276 

90,709 

69,890 

Soft Drinks (6 oz. bottles) . 

414,991 

492,476 

589,438 

638,881 


* Provisional. 


FINANCE 

100 centavos=i lempira. 

Coins; i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 centavos. 

Notes; i, 5# 20, 50 and 100 lempiras. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); £1 sterling=3.66 lempiras; U.S. $1=2.00 lempiras. 

100 Iempiras=;f27.30 = $5o.oo. 

^''Change rate is fixed at U.S. $1 = 2.00 lempiras and this rate has been maintained despite two devaluations of 
the dollar, m December 1971 and February 1973. In terms of sterling, the exchange rate was =4.80 lempiras fromNovemOer 
1967 to August 1971; and /i=5.2i lempiras from December 1971 to June 1972. 
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Statistical Survey 


BUDGET 
(million lempiras) 


Revenue 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Expenditure 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Current revenue 

273.2 

303-9 

365-9 

Current expenditure . 

224.6 

275-4 

331-7 

Taxes .... 

228.2 

247-3 

311.0 

Consumption expenditure 

194. 1 

235-7 

289.1 

Income tax 

65-4 

74-5 

73-4 

of which wages and salaries 

134-7 

164.1 

178.2 

Property tax 

2.2 

2-9 

2.8 

Current transfers . 

30-5 

39-7 

42.6 

Tax on production, in- 




Capital expenditure . 

100.0 

147.9 

157-1 

ternal commerce and 




Direct investment . 

65-5 

80.1 

89.6 

transactions . 

80.8 

85.6 

105. 1 

of which real investment. 

61.8 

80.1 

89-3 

Import taxes and duties 

64.9 

61 .8 

80.4 

Indirect investment 

34-5 

54-9 

46.9 

Export taxes and duties 

14 . 8 

22.3 

49.1 

Pre-investment and de- 




Non -tax revenue . 

,20.6 

30-7 

38-4 

velopment . 

— 

12 .9 

20.6 

Transfers 

21 .Q 

22.6 

14-5 

Public debt servicing . 

30.8 

36-5 

41.6 

Other receipts 

2-5 

3-3 

2.0 

Internal 

22.2 

28.2 

32.5 

Capital revenue 

96.0 

144.2 

171-3 

External 

8.6 

8-3 

9.1 

Internal debt 

41.4 

49-0 

86.3 





External debt 

54-6 

95-1 

80.0 





Capital transfers . 



5-0 





Total 

369.2 

448.1 

537-2 

Total 

355-4 

459-8 

530.4 


♦ Provisional, 


CENTRAL BANK RESERVES MONEY SUPPLY 

(U.S. $ million at December 31st) (mUlion lempiras at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold .... 

0.13 

0.13 

0.13 

IMF Special Drawing Rights 

6.45 

4.66 

3-09 

Foreign exchange 

37-85 

92.31 

127.74 

Total 

44-43 

97.10 

130.96 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks 
Private sector deposits at 


114.8 

173-3 

Central Bank 

Demand deposits at com- 

! II .6 

21.1 

31.0 

mercial banks 

132.3 

144-5 

183.8 

Total Money . 

252.7 

280.4 

388.1 


Soiirce: IMF, Internatiwal Financial Statistics. 


COST OF LIVING 

Consumer Price Index for Urban Centres 


(Base: 1966=100) 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Food 

146.7 

160.5 

166.8 

Housing 

131.1 

140-5 

148.8 

Clotliing 

134.6 

140.6 

147.2 

Medical care 

118.1 

132.2 

138.0 

Personal care 

139-7 

151 -9 

162.5 

Beverages and tobacco . 
Miscellaneous 

123.1 

119-1 

129.3 

129.8 

144.7 

136.4 

All Items . 

136.4 

147.4 

154-7 


♦ Provisional. 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. 5 million) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. .... 

212 . I 

266.6 

298.9 

307.9 

403.5 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. .... 

-176.5 

-243.4 

-387.6 

—377.6 

-427.1 

Trade Balance ..... 

35-6 

23.1 

— 89.0 

-69.7 

-23.6 

Exports of services ..... 

25.3 

31.0 

36.6 

41.3 

48.4 

Imports of services . ; . . . 

—80.1 

—95.6 

- 85’7 

— 108.9 

-146.9 

Balance of Goods and Services 

— 19.2 

-41-5 

-138.2 

-137.3 

— 122. 1 

Unrequited transfers (net) . ... 

6.6 

7.0 

32.6 

17.6 

13.4 

Current Balance ..... 

-12.7 

- 34-6 

— 105.6 

-119.7 

—108.6 

Direct capital investment (net) 

3-0 

6.6 

— I . I 

10.4 

7.6 

Other long-term capital (net) 

20.5 

25.7 

63.8 

126.8 

100.2 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

- 3-1 

10.4 

27.8 

35.9 

'42.0 

Net errors and omissions .... 

4.2 

0.4 

-1.9 

0-5 

-2.3 

Total (net monetary movements) 

II. 8 


-17. 1 

53-9 

38-9 

Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights 

2.8 




— 

Changes in Reserves, etc. 

HBl 

8.5 

-17. 1 . 

53-9 

38.9 


Seurce: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million lempiras) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 


Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

369.4 

357-9 

368.5 

338.0 

1 

441.3 

344-2 

386.8 

376.5 

385-6 

397-2 

524-6 

473-5 

782.8 

575-6 

m 



COMMODITIES 
(million lempiras) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Food and live animals . 

62.3 

QO.O 

73'5 

Beverages and tobacco . 

2.9 

2.8 

4.0 

Crude materials (inedi- 




ble) except fuels 

10.2 

12-5 

16.6 

Mineral fuels, lubri- 




cants, etc. 

126.9 

137-0 

98.0 

Animal and vegetable 


oils and fats 

9-3 

8.9 

12.6 

Chemicals . 

in .9 

116.5 

I4Q.3 

Basic manufactures 

209.3 

173-2 

227.5 

Machinery and transport 

equipment 

204.6 

213-5 

253-6 

Miscellaneous manufac- 



tured articles . 

38.1 

43-3 

50-5 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Bananas 

159-4 

123.0 

196.8 

Coffee . 

87.9 

113.8 

195-0 

Wood . . ! ; 

81.4 

77-6 

75-0 

Lead and zinc 

33 -o 

40.2 

34-7 

Silver ... 

26.0 

22.1 

21-8 

Petroleum products 

29.0 

24-5 

1-9 

Frozen meat 

33 -6 

36.5 

48.8 

Shellfish 

8.1 

20.6 

24.6 

Sugar . . . ' 

9.0 

13-9 

4-5 

Tobacco 

8. s 

II . I 

12.3 

Cotton 

6.4 

9.0 

8-7 


* Provisional. 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million lempiras) 


Statistical Survey 



Imports 

Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Costa Rica 

21.0 

28.4 

30.1 

13-8 

10.5 

13-3 

Germany, Federal Republic 

37-4 

27-5 

42.4 

60.6 

65-7 

92 . I 

Guatemala .... 

42.4 

47-4 

53-2 

13.8 

22.5 

32.1 

Japan ..... 

53-1 

53-2 

79.8 

21.7 

23-7 

24.8 

Netherlands . . ■ ■ . 

31.6 

12.4 

17.6 

21-5 

25-7 

21.7 

Nicaragua .... 

20.6 

27.6 

33-5 

19.7 

20.2 

26.1 

Trinidad and Tobago 

1.4 

I . I 

63-5 

4.6 

3-2 

5-3 

U.S.A. ..... 

330 '8 

333-2 

396.5 

293-3 

304-3 

428.2 

Venezuela .... 

102.0 

129.2 

22.1 


3-9 

10. I 


* Provisional. 


TRANSPORT 

ROAD TRAFFIC INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 

(motor vehicles in use) • (freight traffic in ’ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Passenger cars 

Lorries and buses. 

11,741 

18,276 

12,328 

19,538 

13.194 

22,953 

Goods loaded 

Goods unloaded 

1,891 

1,155 

1,522 

1,145 

1,256 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


(scheduled services) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Passengers (’000) 

294 

326 

318 

Passenger— km. (million) 

205 

226 

240 

Freight-km. (million) . 

3-4 

2 .6 

3-1 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 

(1976*) 



Establish- 

ments 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary ..... 


13,649 

483,210 

Secondary .... 


3.910 

74,298 

Teachers’ Training College 


97 

1,228 

University .... 

■■ 

729 

12,951 


• Preliminary. 

Source: (unless otherwise stated): Banco Central do Honduras, Tegucigalpa. 
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The Constitution, The Government, Congress of Depuik 

THE CONSTITUTION 

Note: The Constitution has been only partly in force since December 1972; government is at present by decree. 


A Constitution was passed by the Constituent National 
Assembly on June 5th, 1965. 

The following are some of its main points: 

Honduras is constituted as a democratic Republic. All 
Hondurans over the age of 18 are citizens. 

The Suffrage and Political Parties: The vote is direct 
and secret. Any political party which proclaims or practises 
doctrines contrary to the democratic spirit is forbidden. 
A National Electoral Council will be set up at the end of 
each Presidential term. Its general function will be to 
supervise all elections and to register political parties. A 
proportional system of voting will be adopted for the elec- 
tion of Municipal Corporations. 

Individual Rights and Guarantees; The right to life is 
declared inviolable: the death penalty is abolished. The 
Constitution recognizes the right of habeas corpus and 
arrests may be made only by judicial order. Remand for 
interrogation may not last for more than six days, and 
no-one may be held incomunicado for more than twenty- 
four hours. The Constitution recognizes the rights of free 
expression of thought and opinion, the free circulation of 
information, of peaceful, unarmed association, of free 
movement within and out of the country, of political 
asylum and of religious and educational freedom. Civil 
marriage and divorce are recognized. 

Workers' Welfare: All have a right to work. Day work 
shall not exceed, eight hours a day or forty-four hours a 
week; night work shall not exceed six hours a night or 
thirty-six hours a week. Equal pay shall be given for equal 
work. The'legality of trades unions and the right to strike 
are recognized. 

Education: The State is responsible for education, which 
shall be free, lay, and, in the primary stage, compulsory. 
Private education is liable to State inspection and regula- 
tion. 

Legislative Power: Deputies are obliged to vote, for or 
against, on any measure at the discussion of which they are 


present. Congress has power to grant amnesties to political 
prisoners; approve or disapprove of the actions of the 
Executive; declare part or the whole of the Republic 
subject to a state of siege; declare war; approve or with- 
hold approval of treaties; withhold approval of the 
accounts of public expenditure when these exceed the 
sums fixed in the Budget; decree, interpret, repeal and 
amend laws, and pass legislation fixing the rate of exchange 
or stabilizing the national currency. Congress may suspend 
certain guarantees in all or part of the Republic for sixty 
days in case of grave danger from civil or foreign war, 
epidemics or any other calamity. Deputies are elected in 
the proportion of one deputy and one substitute for every 
30,000 inhabitants, or fraction over 15,000. Congress may 
amend the basis in the light of increasing population. 

Executive Power: The Executive Power is exercised by 
the President of the Republic, who is elected for a 
period of six years, begiiming on June 6th, by a simple 
majority of the people. No President may serve two terms 
in succession. 

Judicial Power: The Judiciary consists of the Supreme 
Court, the Courts of Appeal and various lesser tribunals. 
The seven judges and five substitute judges of the Supreme 
Court are elected by Congress for a period of six years- 
The Supreme Court can declare laws unconstitutional, and 
can censure the misconduct of ministers or officials wher 
Congress has declared there is a case to answer. 

The Armed Forces: The armed forces are declared by 
the Constitution to be essentially professional and iron- 
political. The President exercises his power through a 
Commander-in-Chief who is designated for a period oi M 
years by Congress, which alone, bjr a two-thirds majonty, 
may dismiss him. Military service is obligatory. 

Local Administration: The country is diyi^ed info 
eighteen departments for purposes of local administratio , 
and these are subdivided into autonomous municip^hes, 
the functions of local offices shall be only economic an 
administrative. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Head of State: Gen. Juan Alberto Melgar Castro. 

CABINET 

(January 1978) 


Minister of the Interior and Justice: Col. Alfonso Flores 
Guerra. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Col. Lie. Roberto Palma 
Galvez. 

Minister of Education: Prof. Lidia Williams de Arias. 
Minister of Finance: Porfirio Zavala. 

Minister of Economy: Lie. Vicente Diaz. 

Minister of Heaith and Social Security: Dr. Enrique 
Aguilar Paz. 

Minister of Natural Resources: Lie. Rafael Leonardo 
Callejas. 


Minister of Labour and Social Affairs: Lie. Adalberw 
Discua RodrIguez. 

Minister of Defence and Public Security: Col. Omar 
Antonio Zelaya Reyes. 

Minister of Communications and Transport: Lt.-Col- Mario 
Flores Theresin. . 

Minister of Culture, Tourism and Information: Lt.-Co 
EfraIn Lisandro GonzAles. 

Secretary for Economic Planning: Lie. Arturo CorbetO' 

Director of the National Agricultural Institute: Lie. >0 
berto Sandoval Correa. , 

Chief of the Armed Forces; Gen. Policarpo Paz Garc 


CONGRESS OF DEPUTIES 

Congress has been suspended since December 1972; government is at present by decree. 
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Politiccd Parties, Diplomatic Representation 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

All political activity was suspended in 1972. 


Pariido Liberal de Honduras (PLH); Liberal Party; Leader 
Lie. Modesto Rodas Alvarado. 

PartidO Nacional (PN) ; Traditional right-wing party; 
Leader Lie. Ricardo Zuniga Augustinus. 


Partido Demdcrata Cristiano: not legally recognized; 
Leader Dr. HernAn Corrales Padilla. 

Partido lnovaci6n Unidad (PINU): not legally recognized; 
Leader Dr. Miguel Andonie FernAndez. 


Partido Comunista de Honduras: f. 1954; forbidden bylaw, 
although active. 


Partido Revolucionario de Honduras: f. 1977. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO HONDURAS 
(Tegucigalpa, unless otherwise indicated) 


Argentina: 2a Calle, 3a Avda. 31 1, Colonia Palmira; 

Ambassador: Lie. Miguel Eduardo Manzella. 
Austria: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Belgium: Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

Bolivia: Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

Brazil: Costado Poniente del Parque San Martin 208, 
Colonia Palmira, Apdo. 341; Ambassador: Octavio 
Luiz de Berenguer Cesar. 

Canada: San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Chile: Avda. Repdblica de Panama 204, Colonia Palmira, 
Apdo. 222; Ambassador: Manuel Alfredo LavIn 
RamIrez. 

China (Taiwan): Colonia Palmira, Calle 2 b , No. 306, 
Apdo. 6-C; Ambassador: Tang Chien-hsien. 

Colombia: Edificio Condominio, 8°, Apdo. 468; Ambas- 
sador: Hernando Lora MartInez. 

Costa Rica: Del Parque Benito Judrez una cuadra al 
Norte y una al Este, Colonia Palmira, Apdo. 512; 
Ambassador : Ing. Edwin G( 5 ngora Arroyo. 

Czechoslovakia: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Denmark: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Dominican Republic: la Calle, No. m, Colonia El Prado, 
Apdo. 1460, Comayaguela, D.C.; Ambassador: Dr. 
Eladio Knipping Victoria. 

Ecuador: Colonia Palmira, junto al Parque Benito Judrez, 
Apdo. 358; Ambassador : Dr. BolIvar Valladares R. 

Egypt: San Salvador, El Salvador. 

France: Avda. Juan Lindo, P.O.B. 14-C, Colonia Palmira; 
A mbassador : Alfred Millet-Delpech de Frayssinet. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Calle La Fuente, esq. Ave. 
Lempira, Apdo. C-38; Ambassador: Carl Hellmut 
Boehncke. 

Greece: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Guatemala: Bvd. Morazdn 303, Apdo. 34-C; Ambassador: 
Mario Ribas Montes. 

Haiti: Panama City, Panama. 

Hungary: Mc.xico, D.F., Mexico. 

Israel: San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Italy: Avda. Republica de Panama 202, esq. 2A Calle, 
P.O.B, 317, Colonia Palmira; Ambassador: Alberto 
Gnecco. 

Honduras also has diplomatic relations with 


Japan: Primera Avda. B, 316, Apdo. 125-C, Colonia 
Palmira; Ambassador: Harushige Kaneda. 

Korea, Repiiblic: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Lebanon: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Mexico: Avda. La Paz 301, Apdo. 769; Ambassador : Dr. 
Ernesto de Santiago L6pez. 

Netherlands: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Nicaragua: Colonia Matamoros 312, Apdo. 392; Ambas- 
sador: Dr. Diego Sirera Herrero. 

Norway: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Panama: Colonia Palmira, 3a Avda. B, No. 305, Apdo. 
397; Ambassador: Lie. Humberto Jir6n Soto. 

Paraguay: San Salvador, El Salvador. 

Peru: Edificio Fiallos Soto, Apdo. 64-C; Ambassador: Dr. 
Enrique Lafosse Benedetti. 

Philippines: Mdxico, D.F., Mexico. 

Poland: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Portugal: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Romania: Me.xico, D.F., Mexico. 

Spain: Colonia Maramoros 103, Apdo. 114-C; Ambassador: 
(vacant). • 

Sweden : Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

Switzerland: Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

Turkey: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

United Kingdom: San Josd, Costa Rica. 

U.S.A.: Avda. La Paz, .\pdo. 105; Ambassador: Dr. Mari- 
Luci Jaramillo. 

Uruguay: Edificio Midence Soto, 4°, P.O.B. 329; 
Ambassador: Manuel Areosa. 

Vatican: Palacio de la Nunciatura Apostdlica, Colonia 
Palmira 412, .'^pdo. 324; Apostolic Nuncio: Dr. 

Gabriel Montalvo. 

Venezuela: Avda. La Paz 421, .^pdo. 773; Ambassador : 
Josfi Bernardo Granadillo. 

Yugoslavia: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Finland, Monaco and the United Arab Emirate 
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JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

There is a supreme court with seyen magistrates elected 
by Congress for terms of six years. In addition, there are 
five courts of appeal, and departmental courts which have 
their own local jurisdiction. 

Tegucigalpa has two Courts of Appeal which have juris- 
diction (i) in the department of Francisco Morazan, and 
{2) in the departments of Choluteca Valle, El Parafso and 
Olancho. 

The Appeal Court of San Pedro Sula has jurisdiction in 
the department of Cortes. That of Comayagua has 
jurisdiction in the departments of Comayagua, La Paz and 
Intibuca; that of Santa Bdrbara in the departments of- 
Santa Barbara, Lempira, Copin. 

President of the Supreme Court of Justice: Lie. Salom 6 n 
JimAnez Castro. 


RELIGION 

The majority of the population are Roman Catholics; 
the 1965 Constitution guarantees toleration to all forms of 
religious belief. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Metropolitan See: Arzobispado, Apdo. 106, Tegucigalpa; 
Mgr. HicTOR Enrique Santos HernAndez. 

Suffragan Sees: 

Santa Rosa de Copin; Mgr. Josfi Carranza Chavez. 
San Pedro Sula; Mgr. Jaime BruEau MacIa. 
Comayagua; Mgr. Bernardino Mazzarella. 

THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

Correo del Norte: San Pedro Sula; f. 1956; evening; 
independent; Editor Gabriel GarcIa Ardon; circ. 
7.500. 

El Cronista: 6a Avda. 511, Tegucigalpa; f. 1912; inde- 
pendent; morning; daily: Dir. Gerardo Alfredo 
Medrano; circ. 25,000; Sunday 29,000. 

El Dia: Avda. Colon 717, Apdo. 185, Tegucigalpa; f. 1958; 
evening; independent, anti-Communist; Dir. and Gen. 
Man. John Quina; circ. 12,000. 

Diario del Norte: San Pedro Sula. 

El Faro Porteno: Puerto Cortes. 

La Gaceta: Tegucigalpa; f. 1830; morning; official Govern- 
ment paper; Dir. Rodolfo Heriberto GdMEz; circ. 
2.400. 

La Noticia: Apdo. 143, San Pedro Sula; f. 1973; Dir. 
AmIlcar SantamarIa. 

La Prensa: 3A Avda. 6 a Calle N.O., Apdo. 143, San Pedro 
Sula; f. 1964; Dir. PrAxedes Martinez; circ. 46,195. 

El Tiempo: Apdo. 450, San Pedro Sula; f. 1970; Dir. Lie. 
Manuel Gamero; circ. 1 8,000. 

La Tribuna: Aptjo. <*1501, Tegucigalpa; f. 1977; morning; 
Man. '..C arlos R. Flores. 

PERIODICALS 
Accion Social: Tegucigalpa; monthly. 

El Alfiler: San Pedro Sula; weekly. 

Ariel: Tegucigalpa; monthly. 


Judicial System, Religion, The Press, Publishers 

El Comercio: Camara de Comercio e Industries de Tegu- 
cigalpa, Edif. Barjum, 3°, 5A Calle 408, Apdo. ly-C, 
Tegucigalpa; f. 1970; monthly; commercial and 
industrial news. 

En Marcha: San Pedro Sula; weekly. 

El Espectador: Tegucigalpa. 

Extra: Apdo. 54-C, Tegucigalpa: monthly; Dir. Vincente 
Machado Valle. 

Guia Oficial de Ccntro-Am6rica: Apdo. 494, Tegucigalpa; 
f. 1922; irregular; general official, commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural news. 

Hacie.ida y Comercio: Tegucigalpa. 

El Heraldo: La Ceiba; weekly. 

El Heraldo: Sah Pedro Sula; weekly. 

Impacto: Tegucigalpa; weekly; Gen. Man. Raul Barnica 
L dPEZ. 

Letras: Tegucigalpa; literary and political; quarterly. 

El Mensajero del Maestro: Tegucigalpa; monthly. 

Prensa Obrora: Tela; f. 1962; twice a week. 

Revista Farmac6utica: Tegucigalpa; scientific review; Dir. 
Josfi Reina Valenzuela. 

Revista Honduras: Tegucigalpa. 

Revista Pan^Americana: Tegucigalpa; monthly. 

Semfiforo : Tegucigalpa; weekly. 

Social: El Progreso; weekly. 

Sucesos: Tegucigalpa; monthly. 

Tribuna Grdiica: Tegucigalpa; weekly. 

El Trfipico: Avda. Atlantida, 3A Calle, La Ceiba; f. 193 ®- 
weekly; independent; general news; Dir. Rodolfo 
Zavala. 

FOREIGN NEWS AGENCIES 

Acan-Efe (Spain): Edificio • Ficensa, 4°, .-tpdo. 1201, 
Tegucigalpa; Bureau Chief Armando Cerrato. 

dpa (Federal Republic of Germany) is also represented. 

PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Asociacidn do Prensa Hondurena (Press Assen. of Hon- 
dnras): 6 a Calle (altos). Barrio Guanacaste, Teguci- 
galpa; Pres. Orlando HenrIquez. 


PUBLISHERS 

Tegucigalpa 

Biblioteca Nacional: Dpto. de Publicaciones, Avda. Men- 
dicta. 

Imprenta L6pez & Cia.: iia y 12A Calles No. iiiz- 
Compaiila Editora Nacional, S.A.: 5a Calle Oriente No. 410- 

Editorial Nuevo Continente: Avda. Cervantes 123: 
Leticia Silva de Oyuela. 

Litografla e Imprenta Sudrez Romero Ltda.: 3* 

No. 605. 

UnWersidad Nacional Autdnoma de Honduras: Ofiema 
de Relaciones Publicas. 

Editorial Paulino Valladares, Carlota Vda. de Valladare*! 

5A Avda., 5A y 6 a Calles. . 

Comayagiiela ^ 

Imprenta Hdetor A. Bulnes: 6 a Avda., 4A y 5^ Calles, no- 
433 
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Imprenta Cultura, Mario Mencia G.: 7A Avda., 8a y qa 
Calles, No. 812. 

Imprenta G6mez: 6a Avda. 5a y 6a Calles No. 505, Com- 
ayagiiela, D.C.; f. 1950; Man. Augusto Gd.MEZ Her- 
nAndez. 

Talleres Gr^ficos, S.R.L.: 4A Avda., ha Calle, No. 1102. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Direcci6n General de Comunicaciones EI6ctricas: Tegu- 
cigalpa; Dir. Gen. G. Enrique Wildt Yates. 

La Voz de Honduras: Apdo. 642, Tegucigalpa; Pres. M. 
ViLLEDA T. 

Emisoras Unidas: Paseo Circunvalacidn, San Pedro Sula. 

Radio CatdIica: Apdo. Postal 480, Tegucigalpa; non- 
commercial. 

Radio America: Apdo. Postal 259, Tegucigalpa; Gen. Man. 
Rafael Silvio Pena. 

Radio Centro: Colonia Florencia, Tegucigalpa. 

Radio Cultura: 2 a Avda. entre 7 y 8 Calles, Apdo. 955, 
Tegucigalpa: f. 1969; Man. Jos6 Agusto Padilla. 

La Voz de Atl^ntida: La Ceiba. 

La Voz del Junco: Calle Independencia, Sta. Barbara; f. 
1954; Dir. and Proprietor Miguel Hasbun; Music and 
News Dir. Dr. Antonio S. Hasbun Y. 

In 1976 there were 118 radio stations and 160,000 radio 
receivers. 

TELEVISION 

Compania Televisora Hondurefia, S.A.; Apdo. Postal 734, 
Tegucigalpa; two stations, four relay stations; trans- 
missions began in 1959; there are three channels; 
, Dir.-Gen. J. R. Ferrari. 

There were 47,000 television receivers in 1976. 


Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance 

Banco de Honduras: Plaza Morazan; f. 1889; affiliate of 
Citibank, New York; Pres. Alice Williford-Dicker- 
son; Gen. Man. C^sar L.m'nez. 

Banco de El Ahorro Hondurefio S.A.: P.O.B. 78-C; f. i960; 
cap. 3m.: res. im.; dcp. 19.701. (Dec. 31st, 1975); Pres. 
.-Alberto F. Smith; Gen. Man. Francisco VTllars Z. 

Banco del Comercio, S.A.: Apdo. 343: f. 1952; savings 
bank; br. in San Pedro Sula. 

Banco de los Trabajadores: Apdo. Postal 139-C; f. 1967; 
cap. U.S. $2. 5m.: Pres. TomAs CAlix Moncada; Alan. 
Rolando del Cid V.; 13 brs. 

Banco La Capitalizadora Hondurefia, S.A. — Bancahsa: 5A 

Calle, Apdo. Postal 344; f. 1948; Pres. Armando San 
MartIn C.; Gen. Man. P. M. Pompilio Corrales; brs. 
San Pedro Sual, La Ceiba, Puerto Cortes, Progreso, 
Comayagua, Guaraja and 17 others. 

Banco Financiera Hondurefia, S.A.: 5A Ave. S.O., No. 4, 
San Pedro Sula, Cortes; f. 1964; cap. U.S. $3,750,000, 
dep. $7. 5m. (Dec. 1976); private development bank 
but with loans from the Agency for International 
Development and corresponding banks in Europe and 
the U.S. A.; grants loans for industry, agriculture, 
commerce, etc.; Pres. Gabriel A. MejIa; Gen. Man. 
J. Armando Elvir. 

Banco Nacional de Fomento: Apdo. 212; f. 1950; govern- 
ment development bank; loans mainly in agricultural 
sector, some also to industry; sole body authorized to 
export and import maize beans, rice and potatoes; Pres. 
Lie. Renii Cruz UcLis; Man. Gonzalo CarIas. 

Financiera Centroamericana, S.A.; Apdo. Postal 1432; 
f. 1974; private finance organization giving loans to 
industry and commerce; Pres. Gen. Oswaldo LdPEz 
Arellano; Gen. Man. Ren6 Becerra. 

Foreign Banks 
Tegucigalpa 

Bank of America N.T. & S.A.: Apdo. 199. 

Bank of London and Montreal Ltd.: sa Avenida y 4A Calle, 
Apdo. 29-C; Man. P. J. Whatmore; 2 brs. 


FINANCE 


(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; res. = reserves; dep.= 
deposits; m. = million; amounts in lempiras) 


BANKING 
Tegucigalpa 
Central Bank 

Banco Central de Honduras: ia Calle 6a y 7A Avda.; f. 
1950: cap. 5.2m., dep. 73.6m. (Dec. 1970); bank of 
issue; Pres. Lie. Guillermo Bueso; Vice-Pres. Lie. 
HkcTOR Callejas Vallentine; Gen. klan. Lie. Ram6n 
Euceda Cardona. 


Banco Atidntida: 7A Avda. No. 501, esq. 5A Calle, Apdo. 
57-C; f. 1913: cap. 4m., dep. 128.1m. (Dec. 1974): Pres. 
Dr. Josk Mendoza; First Vice-Prcs. Cleto Ram6n 
Alvarez; Exec. Vicc-Pres. and Gen. Man. Paul 

ViNELLI. 

Banco Centroamericano de Integracibn Econdmica: Apdo. 
772, Tegucigalpa; f. 1961 to finance the economic 
development of the Central American Common Market 
and its member countries; mems. Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica; cap. p.u. 
U.S. $52 5in. (1977); Pres. Lie. .Alberto Galeano 
Madrid. 

Banco de Comercio, S.A.; .Apdo. 343. 


Banking .Association 

Asociacidn Hondurefia de Instituciones Bancarias: EdiAcic 
Capitalizadora Hondurefia, 5°, Tegucigalpa. 


INSURANCE 

Tegucigalpa 

El Ahorro Hondurefio, S.A., Compania de Seguros: 5A 

Calle 7-8, Avda. Colon, No. 711; f. 1917; Gen. Pres. Dr. 
A. F. Smith; Gen. Man. Lie. Rov S.mith. 

Aseguradora Hondurefia, S.A.: 6a Calle y 6a Avda. No. 
612: f. 1954: Pres. Samuel Da Costa G6mez; Gen. Man. 
Mario Batres Pineda. 

Compania de Seguros Interamericana, S.A.: 3A Calle lo-ii, 
Avda. 1016; f. 1957: Pres. Salom( 5 n D. Kafati; Gen. 
Man. RuBkN Alvarez H. 

La Continental, C(a de Seguros: Edificio Financiera Hon- 
durefia 2°; f. 1968; Pres. Jaime Rosenthal; Man. 
Mario R. Solis. 

The Hanover Insurance Co.: Zona Comercial, Hotel Hond- 
Maya, Apdo. 113; f. 1933; Gen. Man. Olban Vallad- 
ares. 

Pan American Life Insurance Co.: .-Vvda. Republica de 
Chile S04, Edificio Palic; f. 1044, Gen. Man. Lie. 
Fernando RodrIguez. 
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Insurance Association 

Cdmara Hondurena de Aseguradores (CAHDA): Edif. 
Palic 3°, Apdo. 183 C, Tegucigalpa; Pres. Lie. Samuel 
DA Costa G(5mez; Sec. Lie. Olban Valladares. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Cdmara de Comercio e Industrias de Tegucigalpa: Edif. 
Barjum, 3°, 5 a Calle, No. 408, Tegucigalpa; f. 1910; 
500 mems.; Pres. Lie. Reginaldo Thompson Bara- 
hona; Sec. Juan Angel Moncada. 

Cdmara de Comercio e industrias de Cortes; 17 Avda. 10 y 
12 Calles, Apdo. 14, San Pedro Sula; f. 1931 ; 432 mems.; 
Pres. Gabriel A. MejIa; publ. Panorama Econdmico 
(monthly) . 

Cdmara Hondurena de la Indusiria de Consiruccidn; 

Edificio Williams-Torres, 2°, No. 202, Apdo. 905, 
Tegucigalpa; f. 1968; Man. Ing. Vicente FernXndez C. 

There are also Chambers of Commerce at La Ceiba, 

Santa Rosa de Copin, Choluteca and Tela. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Consejo Hondureno de la Empresa Privada (COHEP): 

Edificio Capitalizadora Hondurena 4°, Apdo. Postal, 
133-C, Tegucigalpa; f. 1968; comprises 23 organiza- 
tions; private enterprise organization; Pres. Camilo 
Rivera Giron. 

Consejo Superior de Planificacidn Econdmica: 2a Avda. 9 
y 10 Calle, Comayagiiela; f. 1965; national planning 
oflfice; Exec. Sec. Lie. Arturo Corleto. 

Corporacidn Financiera de Olancho: f. 1977 to co-ordinate 
and manage all financial aspects of the Olancho 
forests project. • 

Corporacidn Hondurefia del Banano-COHBANA {Banana 
Corporation of Honduras): Tegucigalpa; f. 1975; in 
charge of all operations concerned with bananas; Pres. 
BenjamIn Villanueva; Vice-Pres. Rodolfo Alvarez 
Baca. 

Corporacidn Hondureria de Desarrollo Foresial (COHDE- 
FOR): Edificio Midence Soto 3°, Apdo. 1378 Teguci- 
galpa; to encourage the development of forestry. 

Corporacidn Nacional de Inversiones (CONADI): Apdo. 
842, Tegucigalpa; f. 1974; industrial development 
bank; Exec. Pres. Juan C. Marinakys; Exec. Vice- 
Pres., Augusto C^ COELLO H. 

Financiera Nacional do la Vivienda: Apdo. 1194, Teguci- 
galpa; f. 1975: housing development bank; cap. 
lom.; Exec. Pres. MXrio H. Castaneda. 

Fondo Cafetelero Hondurefio: f. 1977 to manage the 
distribution of excess foreign exchange earned from 
. coffee. 

institute Hondureno del Caf£: coffee development pro- 
gramme; Man. A. Danegas Luque. 

Institute Nacional Agrario: Tegucigalpa; agricultural 
development programmes; cap. 30m.; Dir. Fabio 
Salgado. 

PRODUCERS' ASSOCIATIONS 

Ascociacidn Hondurena de Productores de Caf§ (Coffee 
Producers’ Association): ioa Avda. 6a Calle, Apdo. 
Postal 959, Tegucigalpa. 


Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport 

Asociacidn Nacional de Industriales [National Assockl’m 
of Manufacturers): Edificio Capitalizadora Hondurena 
5°, Apdo. Postal 20-C, Tegucigalpa; Exec. Sec. Gusuvo 
A. Alfaro. 

Asociacidn Nacional de Peguefios Industriales (ANPI) (AT. 
tonal Association of Small Industries): Apdo. Postal 730, 
Tegucigalpa. 

Pederacidn Hondurena de Cooperativas Caictaleias 
(FehCOcal) [Federation of Coffee Co-operatives of Hon- 
duras): Tegucigalpa; f. 1969. 

Federacidn Nacional de Agricuftores y Ganaderos it 
Honduras (FENAGH) [Farmers’ and Livestock Breeiin' 
Association): Colonia Palmira, Tegucigalpa. 

Federacidn Nacional de Cooperativas Cancras (Fenacocal) 

[National Federation of Sugar Cane Co-operativts): 
Tegucigalpa 

TRADE UNIONS 

Confederacidn de Trabajadores de Honduras— CTH 

[IVorliers’ Confederation of Honduras): 6a Avda. 8,7.1 
Calle, Apdo. 720, Tegucigalpa; f. 1964; affiliated to 
GRIT and CIOSL; Pres. Obdulio CAceres Csw; 
Sec. Gen. Andr£s Victor Artiles; 150,000 mems,; 
comprises the following three federations: 

Asociacidn Nacional de Campesinos de Honduras 
(CANACH) [National Association of Honduran Farm- 
workers): 8 a Avda., 9A Calle S.O., No. 36, Bo. Lempira, 
San Pedro Sula, Cortes; f. 1962; 100,000 mems.; Pres. 
Reyes RodrIguez Arevalo; Sec. Gen. Antosjo 
JulinMiindez. 

Federacidn Central de Sindicatos Libres de Honduras 
(FECESITLIH) [Federation of Free Trade Unions} . 
lA Calle, lA Avda., No. 102, Apdo. 621, Comaya- 
giiela, D.C.; Pres. Gustavo A. Zelaya Chavez. 

Federacidn Sindical de Trabajadores Naciwales d( 
Honduras (FESITRANH) (Hondtiran Fedmm 
of Farmworkers): gA Avda., 3A Calle, S.O. 

Apdo. 245, San Pedro Sula, Cortds; f. i 957 l ^ 
C^LEo GonzAlez. 

Central General de Trabajadores (CGT) [General Con- 
federation of Labour) : Tegucigalpa. 

Federacidn Autentica Sindical de Honduras (FASE)-rn 

Avda. II Calle No. 1102, Comayagiiela, D.C. 

Federacidn de Trabajadores del Sur (FETBASUR) 

eration of Southern Workers): Choluteca. 

Unidn Nacional de Campesinos (UNO) [National Union 
of Farmworkers): Tegucigalpa. 


TRANSPORT 


JAAIL-WAIO 


The greater part of the rail transport is in the ha 
the fruit companies with plantations on the north ' -jj 

companies transport chiefly bananas and sugar, alt b 
passengers are taken on most of the routes. 

Ferrocarril Nacional de Honduras [National 1 

Honduras) : Apdo. Postal 496, San Pedro Sula; i- 

948 km. of track open; government-owned; Gen. 

Ing. Donaldo Panting Mena. 

Tela Railroad Co.: La Lima; 340 km. of track 

J. A. Taylor; Gen. Man. H. H. Lacombe; the rail y 


IS a common carrier. 

Standard Fruit Co. Railway (Vaccaro Line): La Ceiba' 
447 km. of track; routes between La Ceiba an 
and La Ceiba and Olanchito; a common Qgfi , 

routes operated; Pres. D. J. Kirchhoff (U.S.A-h 
Man. A. J. Carter (La Ceiba). 
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i roads 

Direcci6n General de Gamines: Tegucigalpa; highways 
board. 

In 1976 there were 9,154 km. of roads in Honduras, in- 
i eluding 1,405 km. of paved roads. The Pan American 
Highway section in Honduras has been completed, as has a 
road connecting it with Tegucigalpa and Puerto Cortes on 
;; the northern coast. 

SHIPPING 

1 Empresa Nacional Portuaria [National Port Authoiity): 

Apdo. t8 , Puerto Cortes, f. 1965; has jurisdiction over 
- all ports in Honduras; manages Puerto Cortes, Tela, 
, La Ceiba, Trujillo/Castilla, Roatdn and Amapala/ 

■ San Lorenzo; an improvement programme costing 
$4m. is under way to increase the container traffic at 
Puerto Cortds; a network of paved roads connects 
Puerto Cortes with the main cities of Honduras, and 

■' with the principal cities of Central America. Con- 
struction of a deep-water Pacific port was to be com- 

■ pleted by February 1978. The estimated cost of the 

■ project is U.S. $i4m. In 1978 works to the port of 

Castilla were scheduled to begin at a cost of U.S. $25m. 
The project is due to be completed in 1979. Gen. Man. 

I Antonio Jos 6 Coello; Asst. Gen. Man. Josit Fonseca 

, GalvAn. 

i Several foreign shipping lines call at Honduran ports. 

' CIVIL AVIATION 

Local airlines in Honduras supply the deficiencies of 
road and rail transport, linking together small towns and 
inaccessible districts. 

SAHSA (Servicio A^reo de Honduras, S.A.): Apdo. 129, 
Tegucigalpa; private company;, operates domestic 
routes and also to New Orleans, Nicaragua, Guatemala, 


Transport, Tourism, Atomic Energy , University 

Belize, Costa Rica, San Andres Island and Panama; 
Gen. Man. Capt. HicTOR Rolando Figueroa; 2 
Electra, 2 CV-580, 4 DC-3, i Boeing 737-200. 

ANHSA (Aerovlas Nacionales de Honduras, S.A.): c/o 

SAHSA; f. 1950; a local airline which serv'es the 
north coast and the east of the country; 2 DC-3. 

TAN (Transportes A§reos Nacionales, S.A.): Apdo. 628, 
Tegucigalpa; operates passenger and cargo services, 
internal and international; Gen. Man. Josk Salvador 
Aguilar; 2 Electra, i Boeing 737. 

tineas A£reas Nacionales S. de R.L. (LANSA) : Apdo. Postal 
35, La’Ceiba; scheduled services within Honduras and 
to Islas de Balia; 2 DC-3. 

Honduras is also served by Aviateca (Guatemala). 

TOURISM 

Instituto Hondureno de Turismo: Apdo. Postal 154-C, 
Tegucigalpa. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Comisifin Hondurena de Energia Atdmica: Apdo. 104. 
Tegucigalpa; Pres. Dr. Rafael Torres Fiallos. 

UNIVERSITY 

Universidad Nacional Aufdnoma de Honduras; Ciudad 
Universitaria, Tegucigalpa; f. 1847; 729 teachers, 
12,951 students. 
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Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Fiag, Capital 

The Union of India forms a natural sub-continent with 
the Himalayas to the north and is flanked by the Arabian 
Sea and the Bay of Bengal. Its neighbours are China and 
Nepal to the north, Pakistan to the north-west and Burma 
to the east. Bangladesh is surrounded by Indian territory 
except for a short frontier with Burma in the east. The 
climate ranges from temperate to tropical with/an average 
summer temperature over the plains of approximately 
27°c (85 °F), There are heavy monsoons in June and July 
and rainfall varies widely. The official language is Hindi, 
and English is used as an associate language for many 
official purposes. Sixteen regional languages are also 
recognized in the Constitution, and many others are widely 
spoken. About 83 per cent of the population are Hindu and 
II per cent Muslim. There are also Christians, Sikhs, 
Buddhists, Jains and other minorities. The national flag 
(proportions 3 by 2) consists of horizontal stripes of 
saffron, white and green with the Dharma Chakra (Wheel 
of the Law) in blue on the white stripe. The capital is New 
Delhi. 

Recent History 

India became independent, in August 1947, when 
Britain's Indian Empire was partitioned on religious lines 
between India and Pakistan. Sectarian violence, the 
movement of 12 million refugees, the integration of the 
former princely states into the Indian federal structure and 
a dispute over Kashmir presented , major problems for 
the new nation. Their settlement, and the adoption of a 
republican constitution in January 1950, were followed by 
a period of some 12 years in which Indian affairs were 
dominated by the first Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru. 

India’s occupation of Goa in ig6i and the Chinese 
attack of 1962 adversely affected Nehru’s prestige in May 
1964, and he was succeeded as Prime Minister by Lai 
Bahadur Shastri, who died in 1966 at Tashkent, U.S.S.R., 
where he had agreed on a peaceful settlement of the 
Kashmir dispute rvhich had brought about a short war 
with Pakistan. Nehru's daughter. Mrs, Indira Gandhi, 
then became Prime Minister. 

Border incidents in 1971 led to a 12-day war between 
India and Pakistan. The Indian army rapidly occupied 
East Pakistan, which India recognized as the independent 
state of Bangladesh. In 1972 India and Pakistan reached 
an agreement on their ceasefire line in Kashmir and the 
return of prisoners of war. Diplomatic relations with 
Pakistan were re-established in 1976. 

In 1973 food shortages, student grievances and the lack 
of effective State governments provoked violent disorders 
in many States. Separatist movements were active in 
Nagaland, Mizoram and Andhra Pradesh, and political 
murders by Naxalites (Maoists) continued in West Bengal. 
In 1974 there was a mass movement of protest in Gujarat, 
against corruption in the Government and the ruling 
Congress Party, which was believed to be the cause of high 
food prices, and presidential rule was imposed. Jayaprakash 
Narayan began a crusade against corruption, calling for 
electoral law reform and the re\’Ocation of the Maintenance 
of Internal Security Act (MISA), w'hich gave the Govern- 
ment almost unlimited powers of detention. 


Mrs. Gandhi had been accused of electoral malpractice 
in the 1971 elections and, after years of court hearings, she 
was declared guilty in June 1975 and barred from holding 
elective office for si.v years. Later that month, under the 
threat of a widespread campaign of civil disobedience to 
force her out of office, Mrs.' Gandiii declared a state of 
emergency, ordered the arrest of over 900 political oppo- 
nents and introduced strict censorship. In August retro- 
spective legislation nullified the Prime Minister’s convic- 
tions and in November the Supreme Court cleared her 0! 
electoral malpractice on appeal. In December 1975 it was 
announced that the state of cmergenc)' would continue 
and general elections would be postponed until 1977. In 
August 1976 Parliament passed a bill amending MIS.I, 
giving the Government porver to hold political prisoners 
without charges for two yearfe instead of one. A Constitu- 
tion Amendment Bill, greatly limiting the authority of the 
courts and barring the Supreme Court from hearing peti- 
tions challenging amendments of the Constitution, was also 
passed in 1976. In March 1977 general elections took place, 
resulting in a victory for the Janata (People’s) Party, 
which was formed from an alliance of four non-communist 
parties, chaired by Morarji Desai, who became fndia’s new 
Prime Minister. 

The new Government began slowly to dismantle the 
apparatus established during the 21-month emergency 
rule, and a commission of inquiry into the alleged excesses 
of the Gandhi regime during that period was established. 
Former aides of Mrs. Gandhi and the former Defence 
Minister were charged with corruption and misappropria- 
tion of political funds. Mrs. Gandhi was also arrested, 
detained and subsequently released. 

During late 1977 Mrs. Gandhi attempted unsuccessfully 
to oust Brahmananda Reddy and regain her position as 
President of the Congress Party. These attempts cul- 
minated in January 1978 with a split in the Congress 
Party and the formation of a new political group, led by 
Mrs, Gandhi, and also called the Congress Party. The 
leadership struggle within the Congress Party served to 
strengthen the position of the Janata Party, which "as 
formed from disparate groups. The Communist Party of 
India (Marxist), which had been allied to the Janata Part) 
in the elections, became increasingly' important in 1977 ' 
gaining control in M^est Bengal and Tripura. 

The Janata Government embarked on a policy of im 
proving relations with all neighbouring countries. Discus- 
sions between India and Nepal in December 1977 
expected to lead to an agreement to co-operate o' or 
economic, trade and transit matters. A 25-year-old dispute 
■\vas brought to an end in 1977 when India signe 
agreement with Bangladesh over the sharing of the Ganps 
waters. India has also shorvn an interest in normalizing 
relations with the People’s Republic of China, leaving 
border question to be resolved at a later date. 

India maintains close relations with both super-po"ers. 
The U.S.S.R. is a major contributor of economic an 
military assistance to India and in 1973 a 15-year accor 
was concluded between the two countries. Whilst there ar 
close ties between the U.S.A. and India in economic an 
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scientific affairs, tensions arose in 1977 over India's 
refusal to sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty or to 
accept safeguards and international inspections of atomic 
facilities. 

Government 

India is a federal republic. Legislative power is vested in 
Parliament, consisting of the President and two Houses. 
The Council of States {Rajya Sabha) has 243 member.s. 
including 231 indirectly elected by the State Assemblies 
for six years (one-third retiring every two years) and 12 
nominated by the President for six years. The House of the 
People {Lok 5a6/ia) "has 542 members elected by universal 
adult suffrage for five_ years (.subject to dissolution). The 
President, is a constitutional Head of State elected for five 
years by an electoral college comprising elected members 
of both Houses of Parliament and the State legislatures. 
He exercises executive power on the advice of the Council 
of Ministers, which is responsible to Parliament. The 
President appoints, the Prime Minister.and, on the latter’s 
recommendation, other Ministers. 

India contains 22 self-governing States, each with a 
Governor, appointed by the President for five )'ears, a 
legislature elected for five years and a Council of Ministers 
headed by the Chief Minister. Ajidhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Maharashtra, Karnataka, Tamil 
Nadu and Uttar Pradesh have bicameral legislatures, the 
other 15 State legislatures being unicameral. Each state 
has its own legislative, executive and judicial machinery 
corresponding to that of the Union. 

The Constitution sets out three lists of subjects for legis- 
lation. Defence, foreign affairs, transport and communi- 
cations, currency and coinage, customs and export duties 
and the higher courts of justice are all Union subjects; 
public health and forests are State subjects; and the third 
group of subjects, the Concurrent List, contains topics 
such as trade and industry, economic and social planning, 
social security and prices, on which both Union and States 
may legislate. In the event of the failure of constitutional 
government in a State, presidential rule can be imposed by 
the Union. There are also nine Union Territories, adminis- 
tered by Chief Commissioners, Lieutenant-Governors or 
Administrators appointed by the President. 

Defence 

In 1977 India had armed forces of 1,096,000: an army of 
950,000, a navy of 46,000 and an air force of 100,000. 
Military service has been voluntary, but under the amen- 
ded Constitution it will become the fundamental duty of 
every citizen to do national service when called upon. The 
defence budget for 1977/78 is 30,420 million rupees. 

Economic Affairs 

Some 70 per cent of the working population is employed 
in agriculture, which accounts for almost half the nationa’ 
income. The major part of the sown area is taken up by 
cereals, the staple crops. Extensive plantations produce 
tea, rubber and coffee, while cotton, jute, sugar, oilseeds, 
tobacco and other cash crops are also grown. Crops are 
frequently damaged by drought and floods. Since 1975/76 
improved irrigation, the increased use of chemical fertilizers 
and the introduction of high-yield strains of rice and 
wheat, as well as favourable monsoons, have led to record 
harvests. India's total food-grain harvest in 1977/7® 
expected to be between 118 and 121 million metric tons. 


Introductory Survey 

The Government has been able to set up a 23 million-ton 
"buffer stock” of food-grains. 

India has large reserves of iron ore in Bihar and Orissa, 
as well as bau.xite, titanium ore, manganese, rare metals 
and mica. India achiev'ed a record output of iron ore 
during 1976/77. Inshore deposits of petroleum have been 
found in Assam, Gujarat and Nagaland, and five off-shore 
oilfields hav'e been discovered in the Western continental 
shelf off the Maharashtra coast. The first of these, "Bombay 
High", began commercial production in 1976 and is 
expected to produce 10 million metric tons annually from 
1980. India has a surplus oil refining capacity and is nego- 
tiating with foreign oil companies for processing their 
crude oil. Foreign e.xchange thus earned will be used for 
further oil exploration. .A new petrochemical complex is 
to be built in West Bengal. Nationalization of the oil 
industry’’ was completed in 1977.. Meanwhile a lo-year plan 
for the development of coal production has been formu- 
lated. . 

India, is the tenth major indnstriai power in the world, 
although manufacturing contributed only 15.0 per cent of 
G.D.P. in 1974/75. The principal industries, many of which 
are in the public sector, are processing agricultural pro- 
ducts, iron and steel works, heavy electrical and machine 
tools, chemicals and te.xtiles. Industrial production has 
fallen since April 1977, mainly due to labour troubles and 
power shortages. 

Exports trebled between 1972 and 1977, mainly due to 
a growth in the sale of manufactures. This helped the 
balance of trade, which showed a surplus of §81 million in 
1977. but worsened income di.stribution. Increased export 
earnings, in conjunction with remittances from Indians 
abroad, which reached a new peak in September 1977, 
have led to a steady increase in foreign exchange reserv'cs, 
to approximately U.S. $3,500 million in January 1978. 
India receives a considerable amount of aid through inter- 
national organizations such as the IMF, the World Bank 
and, in 1977 for the first time, OPEC. Foreign investment 
in India is limited. 

In 1977 the Janata Government abolished five-year 
plans in favour of "rolling" plans which are to be adjusted 
annually to take into account unexpected events such as 
droughts. The new policy aims at an annual economic 
growth rate of 7 per cent by promoting agriculture, which 
will receive 40 per cent of public sector resources for 
investment, and decentralizing the economy. No new 
capital-intensive enterprises will be allowed to be estab- 
lished for goods which can be produced by "cottage”, 
village or small-scale industries. 

Transport and Communications 

There are about 60,600 km. of railway track and over 
8,000 km. of navigable waterways, of which 2,500 km. arc 
open to power-driven craft. There are over 1.2 million km. 
of road, including about 30,000 km. of national highwavs 
connecting the main towns. The Indian Airlines Corpora- 
tion provides internal air transport and also serves India's 
immediate neighbours. The Air India Corporation serves 
more than 25 countries throughout the world. 

Social Welfare 

Health programmes are primarily the re.sponsibility of 
the State Governments, but the Union Government pro- 
vides finance for improvements in public health service.';. 
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The structure of the health system is based on the primary 
health centres, of which there were 2,073 in urban districts 
and 5,314 in rural districts in 1975. In 1975 there were 
15,235 hospitals with 388,804 beds. The doctor/population 
ratio, which was i : 5,150 in 1968, improved to i : 4,200 
in 1974. A vigorous birth control programme, launched in 
April 1976, resulted in 8 million sterilizations taking place. 
This was followed by a public reaction against the forced 
sterilizations, and between March and September 1977 
only 346,000 sterilizations were performed. 

Education ' 

Education is primarily the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual State Governments. Elementary education to the 
age of 14 is theoretically compulsory in all States except 
Nagaland and Himachal Pradesh. Lower primary educa- 
tion for the age group 6-1 1 is free in all the States. Upper 
primary education for children aged 11-14 is free in 12 
States. In 1975 82.7 per cent of the 6-1 1 age group and 
36 per cent of the 11-14 age group were enrolled. Over 
20 per cent of the 14-17 age group were enrolled for 
secondary education. There are 120 universities, 212 medi- 
cal colleges, 1,572 teacher training institutes and over 
3,000 other colleges (1975). At the 1971 census male 
literacy was 39 per cent and female literacy 19 per cent. 

Tourism 

The tourist attractions of India include its scenery, its 
forts, palaces and temples and its rich variety of wild life. 
Tourist infrastructure has recently been expanded by the 
provision of more luxury hotels and means of transport. In 
1976 there were 533,951 foreign visitors to India. 

Visas: Citizens of Commonwealth countries do not 
require visas to visit India, with the exception of citizens 
of Sri Lanka, Commonwealth citizens of Chinese origin, 
and missionaries. 


Sport 

The most popular sports in India are hockey, cricket, 
football, tennis and badminton. 

Public Holidays 

The public holidays observed in India vary locally. The 
dates given below apply to Delhi. As religious feasts 
depend on astronomical observations, holidays are usually 
declared at the beginning of the year in which they are to 
fall. It is not possible, therefore, to indicate more than the 
month in which some of the following holidays will fall. 

1978 : May 22nd (Buddha Pumima), July 7th (Rath 
Yatra), August 15th (Independence Day), August 25th 
(Janmastami), September 5th (Id ul Fitr, end of Rama- 
dan), September 14th (Onam), October 2nd (Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Birthday), October 8th-iith (Durga Puja- 
Dussehra), October 31st (Diwali), November 12th (Id-uz- 
Zuha), November r4th (Guru Nanak Jayanti), December 
nth (Muharram), December Z5th-26th (Christmas). 

1979 : January 14th (Pongal), January 26th (Republic 
Day), March (Holi), April (Ramnavani), April 13th 
(Vaisakhi). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system has been introduced although both 
imperial and traditional Indian weights and measures 
continue in use; 

I tola=ii.66 grammes 
I seer=933.i grammes 
I maund= 37.32 kg. 

I lakh= (1,00,000) = 100,000 
I crore= (1,00,00,000) = 10.000,000 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 paisa = I Indian rupee. 

E.xchange rates (December )i977: 

£i sterling= 15.91 rupees; 

U.S. §1=8.69 rupees. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION* 


Area 


Census Population 

Estimated 

Population 

(mid-year) 

Density 

(per , 

• sq. kin.) 

March ist, 1961 

April 1st, 1971 § 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1975 

1976 

1976 

3.287.590 sq. km.f 

439.234.77N 

284,049,276 

264,110,376 

548,159.652 

598,097,000 

610,077,000 

185.6 


* Including Sikkim (incorporated into India on April 26th, 1975) and the Indian-held part of Jammu and Kashmir, 
t 1,269,346 sq. miles. ^ 


inDl"cem&96i.®^™'‘^® P°‘'t'^g«ese territories of Goa, Daman and Diu, incorporated into India 

§ Figures exclude adjustment for undernumeration, estimated at 1.67 per cent 
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STATES AND TERRITORIES 




Area 
( sq. km.) 

Population 
( 1971 Census) 

States 

CAPITAI.S 



Andhra Pradesh 

Hyderabad . 

276,754 

43,502,708 

Assam .... 

Dispur 

78.523 

14,625,152 

Bihar .... 

Pataa . . . . 

173.876 

56,353,369 

Gujarat .... 

Gandhinagar 

195.984 

26,697,475 

Haryana 

Chandigarh! . 

44.222 

10,036,808 

Himachal Pradesh . 

Simla .... 

55,673 

3,460,434 

Jammu and Kashmir* 

Srinagar 

222,870 

4,616,632 

Karnataka 

Bangalore 

191.773 

2Q,2Qq.OI4 

Kerala .... 

Trivandrum . 

38,855 

21,347,375 

Madhya Pradesh 

Bhopal 

443,459 

41,654,119 

Maharashtra . 

Bombay 

307,762 

50,412,235 

Manipur 

Imphal 

22,356 

1.072,753 

Meghalaya 

Shillong 

22,489, 

1,011,699 

Nagaland 

Kohima 

16.527 

516,449 

Orissa .... 

Bhubaneswar 

155.842 

21,944,615 

Punjab .... 

Chandigarhf . 

50,376 

13,551,060 

Rajasthan 

Jaipur .... 

342,214 

25,765,806 

■Sikkim .... 

Gangtok 

7.298 

208,609 

Tamil Nadu . 

Madras 

110.069 

41,199,168 

Tripura .... 

Agartela 

10,477 

1,556,342 

Utter Pradesh 

Lucknow 

294,413 

88,341,144 

West Bengal . 

Calcutta 

87,853 

44,312,011 

Territories 

Chief Towns 



Andaman and Nicobar 




Islands 

Port Blair . 

8,293 

115,133 

Arunachal Pradesh . 

Itenagar 

83,578 

467,511 

Chandigarh . 

Chandigarh . 

114 

256,979 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli 

SUvassa 

491 

74,170 

Delhi .... 

Delhi .... 

1,485 

4,065,698 

Goa, Daman and Diu 

Panaji .... 

3,813 

857,771 

Lakshadweep . 

Kavaratti 

32 

31,810 

Mi2oram 

Aizawl 

21,090 

332,390 

Pondicherry . 

Pondicherry 

480 

47 L 347 


♦ The area figure refers to the whole of Jammu and Kashmir State, of which 84,112 
sq. km. is occupied by Pakistan. The population figure refers only to the Indian-held 
part of the territory. 

t Chandigarh forms a separate Union Territory, not within Haryana or Punjab. 
Source; Times of India Directory and Yearbook. 


PRINCIPAL TO\VNS 


New Delhi (capital) 
Bombay . 

Delhi 
Calcutta . 

Madras 
Hyderabad 
Ahmedabad 
Bangalore 
Kanpur (Cawnpore) 
Nagpur . 

Pune (Poona) . 
Lucknow . 

Howah . 

Jaipur (Jeypore) 


301,801 

5.970.575 

3,287,883 

3,148,746 

2,469.449 

1.607,396 

1.585.544 

1.540.741 

1,154,388 

866,076 

856,105 

749.239 

737.877 

615,258 


(population at 1971 census*) 


Agra 

591,917 

Gwalior . 

384.772 

Varanasi (Banaras) . 

583,856 

Hubli-Dharwar 

379,166 

Madurai . 

549,114 

Coimbatore 

365,368 

Indore 

543,381 

Mysore . 

355,685 

Allahabad 

490,622 

Visakhapatnam 

352,504 

Patna 

473,001 

Jamshedpur 

341.576 

Surat 

471.656 

Kozhikode (Calicut) . 

333.979 

Vadodara (Baroda) . 

466,696 

Jodhpur . 

317,612 

Cochin 

439,066 

Vijayawada 

Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) 

426,224 

(Vijayavada) 

317,258 

Trivandrum 

409,672 

Salem 

308,716 

Amritsar . 

407,628 

Trichurapalli 

Srinagar . 

403.413 

(TiruchirapaUi) 

307,400 

Sholapur . 

Ludhiana 

398.361 

397.850 

Rajkot . 

300,612 


* Figures refer to the city proper in each case. For urban agglomerations, the following populations were recorded: Delhi 
3.647,023 (inch New Delhi); Calcutta and South Suburban 7.031,382 (inch Howrah) ; Madras 3,169,930; Hyderabad 1,796,339; 
Ahmedabad 1,741,522; Bangalore 1,653,779; Kanpur 1,275,242; Nagpur 930,459: Pune 1,135,034; Lucknow 813,982; Jaipur 
636,768; Agra 634,622; Varanasi 606,721; Madurai 711,501; Indore 560,936; Allahabad 513,036; Patna 491,217; Surat 
493.001; Vadodara 467,487; Jabalpur 534,845. 
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BIRTH AND DEATH RATES 


- 

Birth 

Death 

1 

! 

Life 

Growth 


Rate 

Rate 

Expectancy 

Rate 


(per 1,000) 

(per 1,000) 
(years) 

AT Birth 

{%) 

1961-71 . 

n.a. 

14.0 

52.6 

24.66 

1971-75 • , . ■ 

35-1 

II -3 

n.a. i 

23.8 


■ Source: Planning Commission, New Delhi. 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION* 
(1971 census) 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing . 

104,119,100 

25.843.900 

129,963,000 

Mining and quarrying . . 

798,700 

124. 100 

922,800 

Manufacturing (incl. repair services) . 

14,871,700 

2,195,800 

17,067,500 

Electricity, gas and water supply 

522,800 

9,600 

532,400 

Construction- . . 

2,011,800 

203,500 

2,215,300 

Trade, restaurants and hotels . . 

8,230,200 

518,100 

8,748,300 

Transport, storage and comrnunications 

4.255.300 

145,900 

4,401,200 

Finance, insurance, property and business services 
Community, social and personal services (excl. 

1,251,800 

38,100 

1,289,900 

repair services) ...... 

11,985,700 

2,032,200 

•• 14,017,900 

Other activities (not adequately described) . 

1,028,000 

187,100 

1,215,100 

Total 

149.075.136 

31,298,263 

180,373,399 


* Excluding Sikkim and a part of the North East Frontier Agency. Figures exclude persons who 
were unemployed or seeking work for the first time. Distribution by economic activity is based on a 
I per cent sample tabulation of census returns. 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE 


(FAO estimates, ’000 hectares) 



1975 

Arable land ..... 

Under permanent crops 

Permanent meadows and pastures 

Forest land ■ . 

Other land ..... 

Inland waters ..... 

Total .... 

162,500 

4,700 

12,550 

67,400 

49,458 

31,440 

328,048 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(July ist to June 30th) 



Ar 

EA {'000 hecta 

res) 

Produc 



1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Rice (milled) .... 

38,286 

37.889 

39,688 

44,051 

39,579 

49,457 

Sorghum (Jowar) .... 

16,716 

16,189 

16,101 

9,097 

10,414 

9,525 

Cat- tail mdlet (Bajra) . 

13.934 

11,285 

11,583 

7,519 

3,272 

5,726 

Maize ...... 

6,015 

5.863 

5,996 

5,803 

5,559 

7,036 

Finger millet (Ragi) 

2,360 

2.464 

2,571 

2,072 

2,136 

2,558 

Smkll millets .... 

4.567 

4,466 

4.630 

1,966 

1,613 

1,864 

Wheat 

18.583 

18,010 

20,112 

21,778 

24,104 

28,336 

Barley ..... 

2,650 

■ 2,885 

2,841 

2,371 

3.135 

3.196 

Total cereals .... 

103,111 

99,051 

103,522 

94,657 

89,812 

107,698 

Chick-peas (Gram) 

7.761 

7,041 

8,373 

4.099 

4,015 

5,932 

Pigeon peas (Tur) 

2,646 

2,529 

2,668 

1,409 

1,843 

2,094 

Dry beans, dry peas, lentils and 
other pulses .... 

13,020 

12,454 

13,624 

4.500 

4,165 

5,109 

Total food grains 

126,538 

121,075 

128,187 

104,665 

99,826 

120,833 

Groundnuts ..... 

7.024 

7,063 

7.376 

5,932 

5,111 

6,991 

Sesame seed .... 

2,386 

2,234 

2,186 

485 

392 

465 

Rapeseed and mustard . 

3.457 

3,680 

3,371 

1,704 

2,252 

1,945 

Linseed ..... 

2,038 

2,071 

2,142 

504 

564 

621 

Castor beans .... 

546 

590 

382 

229 

210 

151 

Total oil seeds .... 

15.451 

15,638 

15.457 

8,854 

8,529 

10,173 

Cotton (lint) .... 

7.574 

7,562 

7.461 

6,309* 

7,156* 

6,101* 

Jute 

793 

664 

587 

6,220t 

4,4711 

4,462t 

Kenaf (Mesta) .... 

370 

319 

314 

i, 456 t 

i, 363 t 

i, 368 t 

Tea ...... 

360 

362 

359 

472 

487 

489 

Sugar cane: production gur . 

production cane . 

j- 2,752 

2,894 

2,790 

14,432 

140,805 

14,722 

144,289 

14,705 

142,705 

Tobacco ..... 

462 

381 

369 

462 

363 

347 

Potatoes ..... 

543 

587 

639 

4,861 

6,225 

7,432 

Chillies (dry) .... 

739 

686 

749 

497 

441 

499 


* Production in ’000 bales of 170 kg. each. f Production in ’000 bales of 180 kg. each. 


Source: Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation, 
Department of Agriculture, New Delhi, India. 


LIVESTOCK 

(FAO estimates, 'ooo head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle ..... 

179,900 

180,114 

180,328 

Sheep ..... 

40,000 

40,093 

40,187 

Goats ..... 

69,000 

69,697 

70,394 

Pigs 

6,900 

6,981 

7,062 

Horses ..... 

900 

900 

900 

Asses ..... 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Mules ..... 

no 

120 

125 

Bufialoes .... 

60,000 

60,544 

61,087 

Camels ..... 

1,130 

1,154 

1,178 

Poultry ..... 

140.000 

141,000 

1^2,000 


Source: FAO, Produclion Yearbook. 
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LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal .... 

71,000 

71,000 

72,000 

Buffalo meat .... 

116,000 

117,000 

117,000 

Mutton and lamb 

116,000 

117,000 

117,000 

Goats’ meat .... 

268.000 

269,000 

270,000 

Pig meat ..... 

55.000 

56,000 

58,000 

Poultry meat .... 

100,000 

101,000 

103,000 

Cows’ milk ..... 

8,400,000 

8,400,000 

8,400,000 

Buffaloes’ mUk .... 

15,849,000 

16,098,000 

16,347,000 

Goats’ milk .... 

680,000 

689,000 

699,000 

Butter and ghee 

448,700 

448,700 

448,700 

Hen eggs ..... 

82,000 

82,200 

82,400 

Wool: greasy .... 

30,500 

31,000 

32,100 

clean .... 

19,100 

19,400 

20,100 

Cattle and buffalo hides (fresh) 

746.540 

763,120 

779,700 

Sheep skins (fresh) 

33,867 

34,433 

35,000 

Goat sldns (fresh) 

67,548 

68,496 

69,445 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 

{’ooo cubic metres) 



CONIFEROU 
(soft wood 
— 

s 

) 

B 

ROADLEAVED 

hard wood) 

Total 

1975 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1973 

1974 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
logs for sleepers 

Pitprops (mine timber) 
Pulpwood 

Other industrial wood 

Total Industrial Wood 
F uel wood 

Total .... 

t.350 

88* 

70 

t ,440 

125* 

70 

1,530 

125* 

75 

5,218 

1,200* 

750* 

2,226 

5,463 

1,250* 

1,000* 

2,274 

5,822 

1,250* 

1,000* 

2,378 

6,568 

1,200* 

838* 

2,296 

6,903 

1,250* 

1.125’^ 

2,344 

7.351 

1,250 

1,125 

2,453 

1,508 

3,240 

1,635 

3,300 

1,730 

3,458 

9.394 

104,670 

9,987 

106,870 

10,450 

111,827 

10,902 

107,910 

11,622 

110,170 

12.180 

115,285 

4.748 

4,935 

5.188 

114,064 

116,857 

122,277 

118,812 

121,792 

127,465 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 
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SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 


('ooo cubic metres) 



1970 1 

1971 1 

1972 1 

1973 

1974 i 

1975 

Coniferous sawnwood (inch boxboards) 
Broadleaved sawnwood (inch boxboards) . 

650 

1.950 

675 

2,025 

700* 

2,100 

750* 

2,150 

1 

800* 

2,200 

850 

2,400 

Railway sleepers ...... 

2,600 

196 

0 0 

0 0 

2,800 

93 

0 00 

0 

Cl 

3,000 

132 

3.250 

120 

Total ...... 

2,796 

2,900 

2,893 

2,998 

3,132 

[ 3-370 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearhooh of Forest Products. 


FISHING 


('ooo inetric tons, live weight) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Indian Ocean: 

Bombay-duck ...... 

Marine catfishes ...... 

Ponyfishes (Slipmouths) .... 

Croakers and drums ..... 

Indian oU-sardine (sardinella) 

Hairtails and cutlass fishes .... 

Indian mackerel ..... 

Other marine fishes ..... 

78.4 
50.6 

49.4 
41.9 

226.0 

27.0 

139.2 

339-4 

71-5 

48.9 

32.7 

36.9 

209.3 

44-7 

204.6 

352.9 

51-5 

41.2 
32.6 
39-1 

125-4 

36.3 
121.2 
351-9 

140.0 

47-4 

31.8 

36.8 

72.7 

46.7 

69.9 
547-5 

139-1 

71-5 

65.6 

58.4 

137-5 

60.0 

41. 1 
644.0 

106.8 

72.9 

55-8 

115-4 

245-1 . 

63.1 

49-6 

501.5 

Total Sea Fish .... 
Shrimps and prawns ..... 
Other marine animals ..... 

951-9 
121 .7 
12.0 

1,001 .5 
148.8 

II .1 

799.2 

159-7 

12.6 

992.8 

207.7 

9-9 

1,217.3 

246.3 

8.4 

1,210.2 

237-8 

30.0 

Total Sea Catch 

Inland waters: 

Freshwater fishes ...... 

1,085.6 

670.5 

I,l 6 l .4 

690.2 

971-5 

665.8 

1,210.4 

747-6 

1,472.0 

783-3 

1,478.0 

850.0 

Total Catch .... 

1,756-1 

1,851.6 

1,637-3 

1,958.0 

2,255-3 

2,328.0 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 
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INDIA 


Statistical Sumj 


fillNING 



1973 

1974 

1975 

*000 metric tons 

77,870 

84,102 

95,911 


3-320 

3-044 

2,822 


35-563 

35,545 

41-794 


22,369 

22,157 

26,147 


1,297 

1,114 

1,274 

»» »» t» 

66 

54 

45 - 


17-5 

22.4 

25-9 


202.5 

229 . 0 

172.8 


717.8 

802.9 

671.9 

) » • > * f 

374-2 

427-5 

370.8 


1,449 

I-I95 

1-457 


887 

1,073 

816 

tt »» »» 

25,471 

25,946 

26,531 


1-492 

1,504 

1,605 


561.3 

556.4 

584-4 


7,198 

7,490 

8,283 

** 

6,864 

5,918 

n.a. 

metric tons 

12,460 

23,285 

20,312 


288,814 

394,913 

500,294 

*« »t 

141-464 

197,078 

243-543 


17,151 

20,751 

24-241 

** >» 

266 

337 

313 


Z-741 

3,702 

4,432 

»» 

22,728 

27,101 

■ 31,255 

»» »* 

58,215 

42,217 

53-474 

tt ft 

7-331 

10,540 

. 12,345 

»» »» 

193,266 

265,532 

313,453 

»> »* 

13-830 

13,804 

11-501 


9,980 

12,034 

30,338 

tt »» 

136,512 

438,940 

455-243 

»» »» 

41,507 

35,660 

50-633 

»» l» 

3,138 

2,950 

8,278 

»* »» 

209,732 

922,896 

217,353 

»» »» 

17 

15 

25 

t* tt 

kilogrammes 

14-737 

18,715 

22.1S5 . 

3-278 

3,145 

2,825 

’000 metric carats 

4,258 

4-581 

2,582 


y 21.4 

21 .0 

20.0 

million cubic metres 

3-4 

913 

3-0 

1,010 

38-3 

1,252 


Hard Coal 
Lignite 

Iron Ore: gross weight 
metal content 

Bauxite 
Chalk . 

Clay, ball clay 

clay (others) 
fireclay 
kaolin . 

Dolomite 
Gypsum 
Limestone . 

Manganese Ore: gross weight 
metal content 
Crude Petroleum . 

Salt (unrefined) 

Asbestos 

Chromium Ore: gross weight 
metal content 

Copper Ore* . 

Corundum . 

Garnet (abrasive) . 

Graphite (natural) 

Kyanite 

Lead Concentrates* 

Magnesite (crude) . 

Mica (crude) t 
Phosphate Rock: Apatite 

Phosphorite 
Pyrites (unroasted) 

SUIimanite . 

Steatite 

Tungsten Concentrates* 

Zinc Concentrates* 

Gold* .. 

Silver* 

Diamonds: industrial 
gem . 

Emeralds 
Natural Gas . 


1976 


101,036 

3.895 

43.443 

27,165 

1,448 

61 ■ 
31,0 

238.2 
661.0 
432.6 

1,862 

727 

29,421 

1,760 

638.3 

8,430} 

n.a. 

23,737 

402.118 

195.455 

28,845 

525 

2,069 

39,475 

48,33' 

12,092 

329,647 

9.356 

38,180 

644.119 
51-951 
14,859 

213,57' 

29 

26,654 

3-132 

3,'8o 

20.5 

0.8 

i, 5'4 


LU LUC iiicLai content 01 ores and concentrates, 
t Exports, including scrap and splittings. 

I Excludes 185,000 metric tons produced by Bombay High (off-shore). 
Source i India Bureau of Mines, Ministry of Steel and Mines, Government of India.. 
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INDUSTRY 

PRODUCTION 




1974 

1975 

1976 

Refined Sugar* ..... 

’000 metric tons 

4.136 

4,652 

4,649 

Cotton Cloth ...... 

million metres 

8,286 

8,034 

7,946 

Jute Manufacturesf ■ .... 

'000 metric tons 

1,083 

1,135 

1,195 

Paper and Paper Board .... 

»* »* 

837 

829 

884 

Sulphuric Acid ..... 

»t »» ft 

1,433 

1,376 

1,635 . 

Soda Ash ...... 

»» »» *» 

510 

541 

565 

Fertilizers ...... 

»» tt »» 

1,427 

1,738 

2,284 

Petroleum Products .... 

t» »» Pf 

19,303 

20,530 

'21,434 

Cement ....... 

It tt •* 

14,319 

16,248 

18,697 

Pig Iron . . . ■ . 

tt H II 

7,162 

8,230 

9,629 

Finished Steel ...... 

II II II 

4.991 

5,614 

6,331 

Aluminium ...... 

metric tons 

128,915 , 

167,422 

211,400 

Diesel Engines (stationary) 

number 

109,751 

141,249 

110,060 

Sewing Machines ..... 

*1 

343,000 

263,800 

361,000 

Radio Receivers ..... 

II 

2,058,700 

1,513,690 

1,676,820 

Electric Fans ... 

II 

2,329,900 

2,100,300 

2,384,200 

Passenger Cars and Jeeps. 

n 

46,771 

31,421 

38,554 

Passenger Buses and Trucks 

II 

37,111 

38,213 

43,579 

Motor Cycles and Scooters 


139,724 

171.794 

225,811 

Bicycles . . ’ 

II 

2,484,000 

2,175,000 

2,643,000 


• Figures relate to crop year (beginning November) and are in respect of cane sugar only, 
j Figures refer to production by members of the Indian Jute Mills Association and one non-member. 

Source: Ministry of Industry, Government of India. 


FINANCE 

100 paisa (singular, paise) = i Indian rupee. 

Coins: i, 2, 3, 5, to, 20, 25 and 50 paisa; i rupee. 

Notes: i, 2, 5, 10, 20. 50 and 100 rupees. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling = 15.91 rupees; U.S. Si =8.69 rupees. 

100 Indian rupees=;^6.28=Sii.5i. 

Note: Between September 1949 and June 1966 the Indian rupee had a par value of 21 U.S. cents (U.S. $1 = 4.7619 rupees). 
From June 1966 to December 1971 the exchange rate was $1=7.50 rupees (i rupee=i3.33 U.S. cents). In terms of sterling, 
the rate betiveen November 1967 and August 1971 was li — iZ.oo rupees. In December 1971 a new central exchange rate of 
= rupees was established. Until the "floating” of the pound in June 1972 this was equivalent to a rate of U.S. $1 = 

7.279 rupees. Until September 1975 the Indian authorities maintained the exchange rate against sterling, thus allowing the 
rupee to “float” in relation to other currencies. Since September 1975 the rupee has been pegged to a "basket” of currencies 
of India’s principal trading partners. The average market rates (rupees per U.S. dollar) were: 7.594 in 1972; 7.742 in 1973: 
8.102 in 1974; 8.376 in 1975; 8. 960 in 1976. 
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BUDGET 


{million rupees, April ist to March 31st) 


Revenue 

1975/76’^ 

1976/77 

Expenditure 

1975/76* 

1976/77 

Tax revenue: 

Customs .... 
Union excise duties 
Corporation tax 

Income tax 

Estate duty 

Wealth taxes ' . 

Interest tax 

Gift tax .... 
Others .... 

I.1. 570-0 
38,236.2 
9,540.0 
10,600.0 
. 92-5 

520.0 

780.0 

47-5 

1,309.2 

15.087 -of 
41,001 .2t 
10,250.0 
9.570-0 

87-5 

520.0 

850.0 

47-5 

1.502.4! 

General services: 

Organs of states 

Fiscal services . 

Interest payments 
Administrative services 
Pensions and miscellaneous 
services .... 
Defence (net) 

777-4 

L 933 - 5 , 

12.208.2 

3.723-4 

L 745-2 

21.916.2 

’906.8 

2.794-9 

13,518.6 

3,610,6 

1,416.4 

22,836.3 

Total general services 


45.103-7 

Gross tax revenue 

Less states’ share 

74.695-4 

-15,990.1 

78,915.6! 

-16,270.3! 

Social and community services . 

5 . 195-0 

5 . 777-1 

Economic services: 

General economic services . 

Agriculture and allied ser- 
vices! .... 

Industry and mining . 

Water and power develop- 
ment .... 

Transport and communica- 
tions .... 



Net tax revenue 

58.705-3 

62,645.3! 

2 . 159-3 

2,527.2 

Non-tax revenue: 

Interest receipts 

Dividends and profits 

Others .... 

9 . 947-9 

1.951-5 

9.623.6 

10,564 . 3 
2,225.7 
6,803.0 

3.634-5 

2,469.9 

835-5 

4 . 477-7 

2,627.8 

1,063.3 

Total non-tax revenue 

21,523,0 

19,623.0 

935-1 

9,906.6 




Total economic services 

10,052.3 

11.686. 6 




Aid and contributions : 

Aid to states and union terri- 
tories .... 
Aid to other countries 

Other grants and contribu- 
tions .... 

12,986.2 

477-5 

151-9 

13.672-7 

495-1 

160.8 




Total aid and contributions 

13,615.6 

14.328-6 

Total . 

80,228.3 

92.268.3! 

Total . 

71,166,8 

76,896.2 


* Revised budget, Including the effect of budget proposals. 

I Includes food subsidy of Rs. 2,500 million in 1975/76 and Rs. 3,000 million in 1976/77. 

Source: The Times of India Directory and 'Yearbook. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 
(U.S. S million at December 31st) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

2973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold ...... 

IMF Special Drawing Rights 
Reserve position in IMF 

Foreign exchange 

243 

439 

243 

683 

243 

44 

21 

698 

264 

I6I 

83 

699 

264 

268 

83 

566 

293 

296 

92 

461 

298 

294 

733 

284 

248 

841 

282 

220 

2,572 

Total 

682 

926 

1,006 

1,206 

r,i8o 

1,142 

1,325 

1,373 

3,074 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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Statistical Survey 


MONEY SUPPLY 

(million rupees, last Fridaj’^ of the year) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks 

Private sector deposits at Reserve 

37.640 

41,700 

45.770 

49.278 

58,030 

61,690 

64,760 

73.640 

Bank ..... 
Demand deposits at commercial 

660 

630 

660 

CO 

400 i 

409 

600 

910 

and co-operative banks 

22,060 

25,610 

30,770 

37.327 

43.440 1 

50,090 

57.430 

74.360 

Total Money 

60,360 

67,940 

77.200 



112,270 

122,790 

148,910 


Source: Ministry of Planning, Government of India. 


COST OF LIVING 

(Consumer price index for industrial workers. Base: 1970 = 100) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 j 

1975 

1976 

Food ..... 

loi .5 

108.0 

131 .0 

I7I .0 

178.5 

156.0 

Fuel and light 

106.6 

115.0 

126.9 

170. I 

187.4 

n.a. 

Clothing .... 

II3.2 

122.6 

140.9 

189.3 

198.7 

198.7 

Rent 

loi .5 

104-5 

109. I 

113.6 

122.7 

Ti.a. 

All Items (inch others) . 

103.3 

109.8 

12S.3 

165.2 

174-5 

160.9 


Sources: International Labour Office, mainly Year Book of Labour Statistics; and ^linistiy' of Plaiming, 
Government of India. 


NATIONAL .ACCOUNTS 


(’000 million rupees at current prices, year ending March 31st) 



1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

Compensation of employees 

Operating surplus ..... 

142.4 

257-0 

164.3 

332-9 

192.8 

392.1 

Domestic Factor Incomes 

Consumption of fixed capital 

399-5 

24.9 

497.2 

28.0 

584-9 

34-2 

Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost 
Indirect taxes ...... 

Less Subsidies ...--- 

424.4 

51-7 

5.8 


619.1 
]■ 65.5 

G.D.P. IN Purchasers’ Values 

Net factor income from abroad . 


576.8 

-3.2 

684.6 

- 3-4 

Gross National Product 

I.css Consumption of fixed capital 


573-6 

28.0 

681 .2 
34-2 

National Income in Market Prices 

Other current transfers from abroad (net) 

442-4 

1-5 

545-6 

1-9 

647.0 

2.2 

National Dispos.a.i?le Income 

444.0 

547-5 

649.1 


-197 







































INDIA 


StaiisHcal Sumy 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY ECONOMIC ACTIVITY* 
(’ooo million rupees at current factor cost) 



1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

Agriculture and livestock .... 

173-4 ' 

185-7 

251-7 . 

, 300-7 

Forestry and logging ..... 

4-9 

5-3 

5-9 

7.6 

Fishing . . . . ; . 

2-7 

3-1 

3-5 

5-4 

Mining and quarrying ..... 

4.0 

4-3 

4-7 

6.8 

Manufacturing ...... 

58-7 

65-3 

74-5 ■ 

95-8 

Electricity, gas and water . . . • . 

4-5 

4-8 

5-0 

5-3 

Construction . . . - . 

21.3 

23-2 

23.2 

27-3 

Wholesale and retail trade .... 

38.0 

42.8 

53-5 

67.2 

Restaurants and hotels .... 

2.3 

2.7 

3-4 

4-5 

Transport, storage and communications . 

20.2 

20.6 

22.6 

26.6 

Residential houses ..... 

Finance, insurance, real estate and business 

12.0 

13-1 

14.2 

15-5 

services ....... 

8.1 

9.1 

11. 1 

13-7 

Public administration and defence 

18.3 

19.7 

22.2 

28.8 

Other services ...... 

22.5 

24.1 

26.7 

32-1 

Total ..... 

391.0 

423-9 

522.3 

637-3 


* Provisional figures. Revised totals (in 'ooo million rupees) are: 399.1 in 1971/72; 424.4 in 1972/73: 
525.2 in 1973/74; fiig-i in 1974/75- 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

.1973 

1974 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. 

1,879 
— 2,010 

L973 

-2,348 

2,360 

—2,292 

2,886 

-3,077 

3,636 

—4,261 

Trade Balance .... 

Exports of services .... 

Imports of services .... 

-131 

376 

—870 

-375 

351 

—890 

68 

379 

-882 

-191 

436 

-1,043 

—625 

632 

—1,123 

Balance of Goods and Services 
Private unrequited transfers (net) . 
Government unrequited transfers (net) 

—625 

163 

70 

-914 

194 

78 

—435 

207 

74 

—798 

236 

32 

—1,116 

297 

2,025 

Current Balance .... 
Long-term capital (net) .... 
Short-term capital (net) .... 
Net errors and omissions 

-392 

584 

0 

-24 

-643 

697 

60 

-94 

-153 

322 

-45 

-254 

-529 
- 467 

0 

-50 

1,207 

-959 

27 

-293 

Total (net monetary movements) 
Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights 
Monetization of gold .... 

168 

126 

17 

21 

lOI 

— 129 

109 

— II2 

-19 

Changes in Reserves, etc. 

311 

122 

— 21 

— II2 

-19 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million rupees. April 1st to March 31st) 



1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

16,342 

15,244 

18,245 

16,032 

18,674 

19,644 

29,554 

25,183 

45,188 

33,233 

51,578 

39,313 
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COMMODITIES 


Imports c.i.f. 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Exports f.o.b. 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Food ..... 

8,552 

14,240 

Food ..... 

10,192 

12,394 

Cereals .... 

7,638 

13,383 

Tea ..... 

2,281 

2,368 

Beverages and Tobacco 

II 

9 

Beverages and Tobacco 

823 

985 

Crude Materials, Inedible . 

2,200 

2,100 

Crude Materials, Inedible . 

4,323 

5,271 

Textile Fibres 

671 

727 

Metal Ores and Scrap . 

1,973 

2,850 

Minerals, excl. Fuels and Pre- 



Cotton Fibres 

171 

445 

clous Stones 

638 

538 

Mineral Fuels and Lubricants 

204 

356 

Mineral Fuels and Lubricants 

11,570 

12,260 

Animal and Vegetable Oils and 



Animal and Vegetable Oils and 



Fats. .... 

345 

349 

Fats. .... 

349 

183 

Chemicals .... 

1,041 

895 

Chemicals .... 

7.311 

7.213 

Basic Manufactures . 

11,669 

13,334 

Fertilizers, Manufactured 

4,362 

4,345 

Leather and Leather Goods . 

1,450 

2,013 

Basic Manufactures . 

7,715 

6,046 

TextUe Yams, Fabrics, etc. . 

6,218 

5,621 

Iron and Steel 

4,237 

3,056 

Cotton Manufactures, excl. 



Copper .... 

730 

217 

Yarn, Thread and Clothing. 

2,151 

2,130 

Metal Manufactures 

276 

289 

Jute Manufactures 

2,940 

2,453 

Machinery and Transport Equip- 



Machinery and Transport Equip- 



ment .... 

6,957 

8.818 

ment .... 

2,135 

2,552 

Non-Electrical Machinery 

4,035 

5.645 

Miscellaneous Manufactured 



Power-generating Machinery, 



Articles .... 

2,435 

3,105 

non-electrical . 

453 

634 

Other Items .... 

67 

73 

Metal-working Machinery . 

309 

421 




Industrial Machinery and 






Parts .... 

3,133 

. 4,402 




Electrical Machinery 

1,610 

1,872 




Transport Equipment . 

1,312 

1,301 




Miscellaneous Manufactured 






Articles .... 

473 

525 




Other Items .... 

50 

85 




Total 

45,188* 

51.578* 

Total . 

33,233 

39.313 


♦ Includes value of some articles which are under reference. 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 


Imports c.i.f. 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Australia .... 

1,185 

1,015 

Belgium ..... 

1,043 

853 

Burma ..... 

— 

53 

Canada ..... 

1,306 

2,278 

Czechoslovakia 

334 

522 

France ..... 

838 

1,852 

German Democratic Republic . 

343 

354 

Germany, Federal Republic 

3,164 

3,566 

Iran ..... 

4,727 

4,593 

Italy ..... 

784 

799 

Japan 

4,548 

3,548 

Malaysia ..... 

ri2 

143 

Netherlands .... 

549 

592 

Poland ..... 

943 

727 

Sri Lanka .... 

2 

3 

Sweden ..... 

328 

676 

Switzerland .... 

367 

546 

Thailand ..... 

23 

191 

U.S.S.R 

4,089 

2,958 

United Kingdom 

2.201 

2,683 

U.S.A 

7,368 

12,699 

Yugoslavia .... 

no 

102 


Exports f.o.b. 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Australia .... 

664 

477 

Belgium ..... 

526 

391 

Burma ..... 

46 

89 

Canada ..... 

441 

424 

Czechoslovakia 

602 

343 

Egypt 

525 

1.003 

France ..... 

855 

835 

German Democratic Republic . 

348 

243 

Germany, Federal Republic 

1.058 

1,173 

Italy ..... 

524 

785 

Japan ..... 

2.963 

4,263 

Malaysia ..... 

293 

323 

Nepal ..... 

424 

504 

Netherlands .... 

717 

750 

New Zealand .... 

207 

129 

Poland ..... 

770 

847 

Sri Lanka .... 

268 

230 

Sudan ..... 

665 

365 

U.S.S.R 

4.213 

4,128 

United IGngdom 

3,116 

4,020 

U.S.A 

3.742 

5,054 

Yugoslavia .... 

297 

285 


Source: Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Government of India. 
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TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

(million, year ending March 31st) 



1974/75 

1975/76 

Passengers .... 

2,429.0 

2,946.0 

Passenger-kilometres 

126,254 .0 

148,916.0 

Freight (metric tons) 

196.7 

223.3 

Freight tonne-kUometres . 

134,304.0 

148,219.0 


Source: Central Statistical Organization, Ministry of Planning, 
Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


(Motor vehicles in use at December 31st) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Private cars .... 

724.350 

771,890 

799,248 

799,499 

Buses and coaches . 

110,740 

121,600 

121,745 

121,987 

Goods vehicles .... 

382,100 

413,000 

414,220 

415.195 

Motor cycles and scooters . 

798,762 

938,504 

950,664 

1,025,371 


Source: International Road Federation, World Road Statistics. 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 
(Twelve months ending March 31st) 




1971/72 1 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

Vessels* (’000 net reg. tons) : 






Entered .... 

. 

17,818 

17.336 

19.471 

19.656 

Cleared .... 

. 

15,088 

15,003 

16,289 

15,414 

Freightf (’000 metric tons) : 


1 

1 

Loaded .... 

. 

28.347 

29,004 

32,027 

30,722 

Unloaded .... 

• 

26,123 

25,354 

29,301 

31,495 


* Excluding minor and intermediate ports. j Including bunkers. 
Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook and Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(’000) 



1973 

! 

1974 

1975 

Kilometres flown 

Passenger kilometres . 

Freight ton-kilometres 

Mail ton-kilometres 

73,200 

5,454,000 

183,500 

21,400 

57,600 

4,926,000 

163,500 

18,500 

71,700 

6,002,000 

211,300 

22,500 


Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook. 
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TOURISM 

FOREIGN VISITORS 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



1974 

1975 

Radios 

14,848,097 

14,008.007 

Television sets 

275.424 

350,000 

Telephones . 

1.775.000 

1,740.000 

Newspapers 

12,185 

n.a. 


Source: The Times of India Directory and Yearbook. 



1974 

1975 

Australia .... 

14.310 

16,480 

Canada ..... 

11,927 

13.352 

France ..... 

26.002 

30,192 

Germany* .... 

29.194 

30,818 

Italy ..... 

13.862 

15,226 

Japan ..... 

17.537 

20,050 

Malaysia ..... 

18,413 

n.a. 

Switzerland .... 

9.189 

9.745 

United Kingdom 

62,843 

68,848 

U.S.A. ..... 

57.872 

54.771 

Total (inch all others) 

423.161 

465.275 


* Figure includes visitors from both the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Source: National Research Development Corporation of 
India. 


EDUCATION 

( 1975 ) 



Pupils 

Teachers 

Primary; lower 

63,800,000 

1,230,470 

Upper 

15,200,000 

741.240 

Secondary 

8,200,000 

692,918 

Higher .... 

2,900,000 

119,000* 


* 1970/71- 


Source (unless otherwise stated!: Press Information Bureau, Government of India. 


THE CONSHTUnON 


The Constitution of India, adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly in November 1949, was inaugurated on January 
26th, 1950. The Preamble declares that the People of 
India solemnly resolve to constitute a Sovereign Demo- 
cratic Republic and to secure to all its citizens justice, 
liberty, equality and fraternity. There are 397 articles and 
9 schedules, which form a comprehensive document. 

Union Of States. The Union of India comprises 2Z states 
and 9 Union Territories. There are provisions for the 
formation and admission of new states. 

The Constitution confers citizenship on a threefold basis 
of birth, descent, and residence. Provisions are made for 
refugees who have migrated from Pakistan and for persons 
of Indian origin residing abroad. 

Fundamental Rights and Directive Principles. The rights 
of the citizen contained in Part III of the Constitution arc 
declared fundamental and enforceable in law. "Untouch- 
ability” is abolished and its practice in any form is a 
punishable offence. The Directive Principles of State 
Policy provide a code intended to ensure promotion of 
the economic, social and educational welfare of the State 
in future legislation. 

The President is the head of the Union, e.xercising all 
executive powers on the advice of ministers responsible to 
Parliament. He is elected by an electoral college consisting 


of elected members of both Houses of Parliament and the 
Legislatures of the States. The President holds office for 
a term of five years and is eligible for re-election. He may 
be impeached for violation of the Constitution. The 
Vice-President is the ex-officio Chairman of the Upper 
House and is elected by a joint sitting of both Houses 
of Parhament. 

The Parliament of the Union consists of the President 
and two Houses; the Rajya Sabha (Upper House) and 
the Lok Sabha (House of the People). The Rajya Sabha 
consists of not more than 250 members, of whom 12 are 
nominated by the President. One-third of its members 
retire every two years. Elections are indirect, each state’s 
legislative quota being elected by the members of the 
state’s legislative assembly. The Lok Sabha consists of not 
more than 545 members elected by adult franchise; not 
more than 20 represent the Union Territories. 

Government of the States. The governmental machinerj' 
of states closely resembles that of the Union. Each of these 
states has a governor at its head appointed by the Presi- 
dent for a term of five years to exercise executive power on 
the advice of a Council of Ministers. The state’s legislatures 
consist of the Governor and either one house (legislative 
assembly) or two houses (legislative assembly and legisla- 
tive council). The term of the assembly is 

but the council is not subject to dissolution. 
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Language. The Constitution provides that the official 
language of the Union shall be Hindi. (The English lan- 
guage will continue to be an associate language for many 
official purposes.) 

Legislation — Federal System. The Constitution provides 
that bills, other than money bills, can be introduced in 
either House. To become law, they must be passed by both 
Houses and receive the assent of the President. In finan- 
cial affairs, the authority of the Lower House is final. The 
various subjects of legislation are enumerated on three lists 
in the seventh schedule of the Constitution: the Union 
List, containing nearly loo entries, including external 
affairs, defence, communications, and atomic energy; the 
State List, containing 65 entries, including local govern- 
ment, police, public health, education; and the Concurrent 
List, with over 40 entries, including criminal law, marriage 
and divorce, labour welfare. The Constitution vests residu- 
ary authority in the Centre. All matters not enumerated 
in the Concurrent or State Lists will bo deemed to be 
included in the Union List, and in the .event of conflict 
between Union and State Law on any subject enumerated 
in the Concurrent List the Union Law will prevail. In 
time of emergency Parliament may even exercise powers 
otherwise exclusively vested in the states. Under Article 
356, "If the President on receipt of a report from the 
Government of a State or otherwise is satisfied that a 
situation has arisen in which the government of the State 
cannot be carried on in accordance with the provisions of 
this Constitution, the President may by Proclamation: 
(a) assume to himself all or any of the functions of the 
Government of the State and all or any of the powers of 
the Governor or any body or authority in the State other 
than the Legislature of the State; (b) declare that the 
powers of the Legislature of the State shall be exercisable 
by or under the authority of Parliament; (c) make such 
incidental provisions as appear to the President to be 
necessary”: provided that none of the.powers of a High 
Court be assumed by the President or suspended in any 
way. Unless such a Proclamation is approved by both 
Houses of Parliament, it ceases to operate after two 
months. A Proclamation so approved ceases to operate 
after six months, unless renewed by Parliament. Its re- 
newal cannot be extended beyond a total period of three 
years. An independent judiciary exists to define and in- 
terpret the Constitution and to resolve constitutional dis- 
putes arising between states, or between a state and the 
Government of India. 

Other Provisions of the Constitution deal with the ad- 
ministration of tribal areas, relations between the Union 
and States, inter-state trade and finance. 

Amendments. The Constitution is flexible in character, 
and a simple process of amendment has been adopted. For 
amendment of provisions concerning the Supreme Courts 
and ttio High Courts, the distribution of legislative powers 
between the Union and the States, the representation of 
the States in Parliament, etc., the amendment must be 
passed by both Houses of Parliament and must further be 
ratified by the legislatures of not less than half the States. 
In other cases no reference to the State legislatures is 
necessary. 


The Consdiulim 

Numerous amendments were adopted in August igyj, 
following the declaration of a state of emergency in June. 
The Constitution (39th Amendment) Bill laid down that 
the President's reasons for proclaiming an emergency may 
not be challenged in any court.* Under the 40th Amend- 
ment Bill. 38 existing laws may not be challenged before 
any court on the ground of violation of fundamental 
rights. Thus detainees under the Maintenance of Internal 
Security Act’ could not be told the grounds of their deten- 
tion and were forbidden . bail and any claim to liberty 
through natural or common law. The Constitution (4:5! 
Amendment) Bill provided that the President, Prime 
Minister and‘ State governors should be immune from 
criminal prosecution for life and from civil prosecution 
during their term of office. 

In December 1976 a 59-clause Constitution (44th 
Amendment) Bill came into force. Some of the provisions 
of the Bill are that the Indian Democratic Republic shall 
be named a "Democratic Secular and Socialist Republic"; 
that the President "shall act in accordance with” the 
advice given to him by the Prime Minister and Cabinet, 
and, acting at the Prime Minister’s direction, shall be 
empowered for tavo y’ears to amend the Constitution by 
e.xeciitive order, in any way beneficial to the enforcement 
of the whole; that the term of the Lok Sabha and of the 
State Assemblies shall be extended from five to six years; 
that there shall be no limitation on the constituent power 
of Parliament to amend the Constitution, and that India’s 
Supreme Court shall be barred from hearing petitions 
challenging Constitutional amendments; that strikes shall 
be forbidden in the public services and the Union Govern- 
ment have the power to deploy police or other forces 
under its own superintendence and control in any State. 
Directive Principles are given precedence over Funda- 
mental Rights: ten basic duties of citizens are listed, 
including the duty to "defend the country and render 
national service when called upon to do so”. 

The Janata Party Government, which came into power 
in March 1977, promised to amend the Constitution during 
the year, so as to "restore the balance between the people 
and Parliament, Parliament and the judiciary, the judi- 
ciary and the executive, the states and the centre, and the 
citizen and the Government that the founding fathers of 
the Constitution had worked out”. In December 1977, 10 
of the 57 clauses inserted under the emergency rule were 
annulled, restoring some powers of judicial review to the 
courts. A provision empowering ' the Government to 
declare individuals ' or parties anti-national was deleted 
and some fundamental rights were restored to their posi- 
tion in the original Constitution. Among the provisions 
left unchanged is a specific ban on judicial review of Con- 
stitutional ammendments and a section subordinating 
fundamental human rights to economic and social goals. 

The Panchayat Raj scheme, which is designed to 
decentralize the powers of the Central and State Govern- 
ments, has been extensively introduced. This scheme is 
based on the Panchayat (Village Council) and the Gram 
Sabha (Village Parliament) and envisages the gradua 
transference of local government from State to loca 
authority. Revenue and internal security will remain Sta e 
responsibilities at present.' 
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The Government, Parliament, State Governments 


THE GOVERNMENT 

President: Neelam Sanjiva Reddy. 
Vice-President: Basppa Daxappa Jatti. 


THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

(January 1978) 


Prime Minister: Morarji R. Des.ai. 

Minister of Home Affairs: Charax Sixgh. 

Minister of Defence: Jagjivax Ram. 

Minister of External Affairs: Atal Bihari Vajpayee. 
Minister of Information and Broadcasting: Lal K. Advaxi. 

Minister of Agriculture and Irrigation: Surjit Sixgh 
Barn ALA. 

Minister of Works, Housing, Supply and Rehabilitation: 

SiKAXDAR BaKHT. 

Minister of Law, Justice and Company Affairs: Shaxti 
Bhusha.x. 

Minister of Education, Social Welfare and Culture: Dr. 

Pratap Chaxdra Chuxder. ' • ' 

Minister of Railways: Madhu Daxdvate. 


Minister of Commerce, Civil Supplies and Co-operation: 

Mohax Dharia. 

Minister of Tourism and Civil Aviation: Purushottam 
Kaushik. 

Minister of Finance, Revenue and Banking: Hirubhai M. 
Patel. 

Minister of Steel and Mines: Biju P.atxaik. 

Minister of Energy: Parthasarathy Ramachaxdrax. 

Minister of Fertilizers, Petroleum and Chemicals: Hemavati 
Naxdax Bahuguxa. 

Minister of Industries: George Ff.rxaxdes. 

Minister of Communications: Brijl.al \'er.ma. 

Minister of Health and Family Welfare: Raj Xaraix. 

Minister of Labour and Parliamentary Affairs: Ramxdra 
V'er.ma. 


PARLIAMENT 


RAJYA SABHA 

(Council of States) 


Chairman: Basppa Daxappa Jatti. 
(November 1977) 


Party 

Seats 

Congress ....... 

145 

Janata ....... 

42 

Communist ...... 

II 

Anna Dravida IMunnetra Kazhagam . 

9 

Communist (Marxist) . . . . 

5 

Muslim League. ..... 

3 

Dravida kfunnetra Kazhagam (DIMK) . 

3 

Independents ...... 

8 

Others ....... 

5 

Nominated ...... 

12 

Total ..... 

243 


LOK SABHA 

(House of the People) 

Speaker: Kawdoor Sadaxaxd Hegde. 
(General election, March 1977.) 


Party 

Seats 

Janata ....... 

270 

Congress ....... 

154 

Congress for Democracy .... 

28 

Communist (Mar.xist) .... 

22 

Communist (CPI) ..... 

7 

.All-India Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 


(ADMK) 

19 

Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) . 

I 

AkaU dal ....... 

9 

Independent ...... 

7 

Others ....... 

23 

Vacant (polling postponed) 

2 

Total ..... 

n 


* Excluding the Speaker who has no party affiliation. 


STATE GOVERNMENTS 

(January 1978) 


ANDHR.'V PRADESH 
(Capital — Hyderabad) 

Governor: Mrs. Sharda .Mukherjee. 

Chief Minister: J. Vexgal Rao (Congress Party). 
Legislative Assembly: 287 seats (Congress 216, Com- 
munist-CPI 8, Communist-Marxist i, independents 
18, others 39. vacant 5). 

Legislative Council: 90 scats. 


ASS.-\M 

(Capital — Dispur) 

Governor: Lallax Prasad Sixgh. 

Chief Minister: Sarat Chandra Sinha (Congress Party). 

Legislative Assembly: 114 seats (Congress 94, Socialist 4, 
others 15, vacant 1). 
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BIHAR 

(Capital — Patna) 

Governor: Jagannath Kaushal. 

Chief Minister: Karpoori Thakur (Janata Party). 

Legislative Assembly: 324 seats (Janata 214, Congress 57, 
Communist-CPI 21, Communist-Marxist 4, others 5, 
independents 22, vacant l). 

Legislative Council: 96 seats. 

GUJARAT 

(Capital — Gandhinagar) 

Governor: Kambanthodath Kunhan Viswanathan. 

Chief Minister: Babubhai Patel (Janata Party). 

Legislative Assembly: 182 seats (People’s Front 86. Con- 
gress 75, Kisan Mazdoor Lok Paksh 12 , independents 8). 

HARYANA 

(Capital — Chandigarh) 

Governor: H. S. Barar. 

Chief Minister: Devi Lal (Janata Party). 

Legislative Assembly: 90 seats (Janata 75. Congress 3, 
Akali dal 5, independents 7). 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 
(Capital — Simla) 

Governor: Amin-ud-din Rhan. 

Chief Minister: Shanta Kumar (Janata Party). 

Legislative Assembly: 68 seats (Janata. 53, Congress 9, 
independents 6). 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR 
(Capitals — Srinagar (Summer), Jammu (Winter)) 

Governor: Lakshmi Kant Jha. 

Chief Minister: Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah (National 
Conference Party). 

Legislative Assembly: 76 seats (National Conference Party 
47, Janata 13, Congress ii, independents 4, vacant i). 

Legislative Council: 36 seats. 

KARNATAKA 
(Capital — Bangalore) 

Governor: Govind Narain. 

Chief Minister: Devaraj Urs (Congress Party). 

Legislative Assembly: 216 seats (Congress 165, Congress 
(Opposition) 24, Communist-CPI 3, Socialist 2, inde- 
pendents 21, other i). 

Legislative Council: 63 seats. 

KERALA 

(Capital — Trivandrum) 

Governor: Jyoti Venkatachalam. 

Chief Minister: A. K. Antony (Coalition Ministry; major 
partners: Congress Party, Communist-CPI, Muslim 
League). 

Legislative Assembly: 140 seats (Congress 38, Communist- 
CPI 23, Kerala Congress 20, Muslim League 13. 
Revolutionary Socialist Party g. National Democratic 
Party 5, Praja Socialist Party 3, Communist-Marxist 
17, Janata 6, independents i, others 5). 

MADHYA PRADESH 
(Capital — ^Bhopal) 

Governor: Niranjan Nath Wanchoo. 

Chief Minister: Kailash Joshi (Janata Party). 


S/a(e Governments 

Legislative Assembly: 320 seats (Janata 230, Congress 84 
independents 6). 

Legislative Council: Not yet formed. 

MAHARASHTRA 
( Capital — Bombay) 

Governor: Sadiq Ali. 

Chief Minister: Vasantrao B. Patil (Congress Party). 

Legislative Assembly: 280 seats (Congress 222, JanaSangh 
5, Communist-CPI 2,. Communist-Marxist ii, ind^ 
pendents 5. others 33, vacant 2). 

Legislative Council: 78 seats. 

MANIPUR 
(Capital — Imphal) 

Governor: Lallan Prasad Singh. 

Chief Minister: Yang Masho Shaiza (Janata Party). 

Legislative Assembly: 60 seats (Janata 55, Communist- 
CPI 4, vacant i). 


MEGHALAYA 
(Capital — Shillong) 

Governor: Lallan Prasad Singh. , 

Chief Minister: Capt. Williamson Sangma (Congress). 

Legislative Assembly: 60 seats (Congress 40, All Party Hill 
Leaders Conference 14, Hill State People's Democratic 
Party 4, vacant 2). 


NAGALAND 
(Capital — Kohima) 

Governor: Lallan Prasad Singh. 

Chief Minister: Vizol. 

Legislative Assembly: 60 seats (United Democratic Front 
35. Congress Party 15, Independents 9, National Con- 
vention of Nagaland i). 

ORISSA 

(Capital — Bhubaneswar) 

Governor: Bhagwat Dyal Sharma. 

Chief Minister: Nilamani Routray (Janata Party). 
Legislative Assembly: 147 seats (Janata no. Congress 26, 
Communist-CPI i, Communist-Marxist i, independents 
9). 

PUNJAB 

(Capital — Chandigarh) 

Governor: Jaisukhal Hathi. 

Chief Minister: Prakash Singh Badal. 

Legislative Assembly: 117 seats (Akali dal 58, Janata 24. 

Congress 17, Communist-CPI 8, Communist-Mar.xist 0 . 

independents 2, vacant i). 

RAJASTHAN 
(Capital — Jaipur) 

Governor: Raghukul Tilak. 

Chief Minister: Bhairon Singh Shekhawat (Janata 
Party). 

Legislative Assembly: 200 seats (Janata 150, Congress 41. 
Communist-CPI i,- Communist-Marxist l, independenu. 

6, vacant i). 

SIKKIM 

(Capital — Gangtok) 

Governor: Bipen Behari Lal. 

Chief Minister: Kazi Lhendup Dorji. 

Legislative Assembly: 32 seats (Janata 25, Prajatantr 
Congre.ss7). . 
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K. TAMIL NADU 

(Capital — Madras) 

Governor: Prabhudas B. Patwari. 

Chief Winisler:M. G. Ramachandran (A.D.M.K.). 

Legislative Assembly: 234 seats (A.D.M.K. 130, D.M.K. 48, 
Congress 27, Janata 10, Communist-CPI 5, Communist- 
Marxist 12, others 2). 

TRIPURA 
(Capital — Agartala) 

Governor: Lallan Prasad Singh. 

Chief Minister: (vacant). 

Legislative Assembly: 60 seats (Communist-Marxist 49, 
others ii). 

UTTAR PRADESH 
(Capital — Lucknow) 

7 Governor: G. D. Tapase. 

Chief Minister: Ram Naresh Yadav (Janata Party). 

Legislative Assembly: 425 seats (Janata 351, Congress 46, 
Communist-CPI g, Communist-Mar.xist i, independents 
16, vacant 2). 

Legislative Council: 108 seats. 

■ WEST BENGAL 

7 (Capital — Calcutta) 

^ Governor: T. N. Singh. 

Chief Minister: Jyoti Basu (Communist-Marxist). 

Legislative Assembly: 294 seats (Communist-Marxist 178, 
Janata 29, Congress 20, Communist-CPI 2, others 64 — 
vacant i). 


Siute Governments, Political Parties 

UNION TERRITORIES 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands (Headquarters — Port Blair): 
Chief Commissioner : H. Singh. 

Arunachal Pradesh (Capital — ^Indira Girl); Lieul.-Governor : 
K. A. A. Raja. 

Chief Minister: Prem Khandu Thungon (Janata Party). 
Assembly: introduced in 1975: 23 seats. 

Chandigarh (Headquarters — Chandigarh): Chief Adminis- 
trator: T. N. Chaturvedi. 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli (Headquarters — Silvassa): 
Administrator: K. G. Badlani. 

Delhi (Headquarters — Delhi): Lieut. -Governor: D. R. 
Kohli. 

Assembly: 56 seats (Janata 46, Congress 10). 

Goa, Daman and Diu (Capital — Panaji): Lieut. -Governor: 
Col. P. S. Gill. 

Chief Minister: Shashikala G. Kakodkar (Maharash- 
travadi Gomantak Party). 

Legislaitire: 30 seats (Maharashtravadl Gomantak 15, 
Congress 10, Janata 3. independents 2). 

Lakshadweep (Headquarters — Kavaratti): Administrator: 
W. Shaiza. 

Mizoram (Headquarters — Aizal): Lieut. -Governor: N. P. 
Mathur. 

Presidential rule was imposed in May 1977. 

Pondicherry (Capital — Pondicherry): Lieut. -Governor: 

Bidesh Kulkarni. 

Chief Minister: Subram anvan Ramaswamv. 

Assembly: 30 seats (A.D.M.K. 14, Janata 7, Congress 2, 
Communist-CPI i, D.M.K. 3, independents 3). 


POLITICAL 

The principal parties are: 

Janata Party: 7 Jantar Mantar Rd., New Delhi iioooi; 
f. May 1st, 1977, by the official merger of the Indian 
National Congress (Organization), the Bharatiya Lok Dal 
(BLD), the Bharatiya Jana Sangh (People's Party of 
India) and the Socialist Party, who had combined as the 
Janata Party to fight the general election of March i9771 
Congress for Democracy, a party formed in February i977 
by Jagjivan Ram, merged into the Janata Party in May 
1977; aims to achieve by democratic and peaceful rncans a 
socialist society, free from social, political and economic 
e.xploitation of individual by individual and nation by 
nation; Leader Morauji R. Desai; Pres. Chandra 
Shekhar; Gen. Secs. M. Limave, N. Deshmukh. 

Indian National Congress: 5 Dr. Rajendra ftasad Rd., 
New Delhi; f. 1883. In 1007 Congress was split in two — the 
Extremists and the Moderates. In 1969 Congress again 
split into two distinct organizations, with Indira Gandhi s 
Government continuing in office while the Indian National 
Congress (Organization) became India’s first recognized 
opposition party. A further split occurred in January 197‘^- 
when Mrs. Gandhi formed a breakaway group. .-Vims the 
well-being and advancement of the people and the establish- 
ment by peaceful means of a socialist, co-opcrativc 
Commonwealth based on equality of opportunity and 
rights, aiming at world peace; the provision of basic needs 
and opportunities for culture; full employment; Govern- 
ment control of large-scale industries and services; co- 
operative industry and agriculture; a neutral foreign 


PARTIES 

policy; Pres. Sardar Swaran Singh; Parliamentary 
Leader Yeshwantrao Balwantrao Chavan; Gen. Secs. 
K. Pant, B. B. Raju, P. C. Mukherjee. 

Indian National Congress (I): f. 197S: Pres. Indira 
Gandhi. 

Akhil Bharat Hindu Mahasabha: Hindu Mahasabha 
Bhawan, Mandir Marg, New Delhi iioooi; aims: to 
establish a democratic Hindu state; Pres. Prof. Ram 
Singh; Office Sec. Indra Prakasii; mems.: about 2 
million. 

All-India Anna DravidaMunnetraKazhagam (A.D.M.K.): 

160 Lloyds Rd., Madras 600004; f. 1972; splinter group of 
D.M.K.. Leader M. G. Ramachandra.n. 

All India Forward Block: 88 North .Ave., New Delhi 
iioooi; socialistic principles, including nationalization of 
key industries, land redistribution; advocates military 
action against Pakistan over Kashmir; Chair. He.ma.nta 
Kumar Bose, m.l..\.; Gen. Sec. R. K. Haldulk.ar. 

The Communist Party of India: Ajoy Bhavan, Kotla 
Marg, New Delhi 1 10002; aims; the establishment of a 
socialist society led by the working class, and ultimately 
of a communist society; Chair, (vacant); Gen. Sec. C. 
Kajeswara Rao; mems.: 546,732. 

Communist Parly of India (Marxist): 49 Lake Place, 
Calcutta 700029. West Bengal; f. 19O4 as pro-Peking 
breakaway group of CPI, the Party declared its indepen- 
dence of Peking in 1968; Leader J. Basi 
P. Sund.arayya; mems.; 98,370. 


IMDIA . 

Dravfda Munnetra KazFiagam (D.W.K.): Arivagam, 
Royapuram, Madras 600013; 1949 ;- aims at full state 

autonomy for Tamil Nadu within the Union, to establish 
regional languages as State languages and English as the 
official language; Pres. Dr. M. Karunandhi; Gen. ■ Sec. K. 
Anbuzhan; mems.: over i|ooo,ooo. 

Peasants and Workers Party of India: Mahatma Phule 
Rd., Naigaum, Bombay 400014; aims to establish a 
People's Democracy, to nationalize all basic industries, to 
promote industrializatiori, and establish a unitary state 
with provincial boundaries drawn on linguistic basis: 
Marxist; Gen. Sec. Dajiba Desai; mems.: about 10,000. 

People’s Union for Civil Liberties and Democratic Rights: 

New Delhi; f. 1976; composed of members of all non- 
communist opposition parties; aims: restoration of civil 
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liberties, freedom of the ■ press, , independence of & 
judiciary, establishment of a genuine egalitarian social 
order and the formation and implementation of an econo- 
mic policy designed to 'eliminate unemployment and 
maximize production; Pres. Jayaprakash Narayan. 

Republican Party of India: Deeksha Bhoomi, Nagpur 
440003, Mcuharashtra; main' aims and objectives are to 
realize the aims and objects set out in the preamble to the 
Indian Constitution; Pres. Dadasaheb Gaikwad; Gen. 
Sec. B. D. Khobragade. 

Shiromani Akali Dal; Amritsar; Sikh party; campaigns 
against Government interference- in Silffi affairs and for 
greater power to individual states and allocation of heavy 
industry to Amritsar; Pres. Jagdev Singh Talwandi; 
Gen. Sec. Giani Ajmer Singh. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


EMBASSIES, HIGH COMMISSIONS AND LEGATIONS ACCREDITED TO INDIA 


(HC) High Commission; (E) Embassy; (L) Legation. 


Afghanistan; 9a Ring Rd., Lajpatnagar III (E); Ambas- 
sador: Hamidullah Enayat Seraj (also accred. to 
Burma, Nepal and Thailand). 

Algeria: 13 Sundar Nagar, New Delhi 1 10024 (E): Charge 
d'affaires: Omar Oussedik (also accred. to Afghanistan 
and Malaysia) . 

Argentina: 3/11 Shantiniketan, New Delhi 110021 (E); 
A mbassador : Fernando Mar! a FernAndez Escalante 
(also accred. to Nepal and Sri Lanka). 

Australia: No. 1/50-G Shantipath, Chanakyapuri, New 
Delhi 110021 (HC); High Commissioner: Peter 
Curtis. 

Austria: 18 Jor Bagh, New Delhi 110003 (E); Ambassador: 
Dr. WoLEGANG ScHALLENBERG (also accred. to Bangla- 
desh and Sri Lanka). 

Bangladesh: 56 Ring Rd., Lajpatnagar, New Delhi 110024 
(HC): High Commissioner: Shamsur Rahman (also 
accred. to Bhutan). 

Belgium: 7 Golf Links, New Delhi 110003 (E); Ambassador: 
Jean Charles Salmon (also accred. to Sri Lanka). 

Bhutan: Royal Bhutan Mission, Chandra Gupta Marg, 
Chanakyapuri, New Delhi iioozr (L); Representative: 
Lyonpo Sangye Penjore (also accred. to Bangla- 
desh). 


Cuba: D-5 South Extension, Part II, NewDelhi iioo^pjE); 
Ambassador : Dr. Josil LcSpez SAnchez (also accred. to 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh and Nepal). 

Czechoslovakia: 50-M Niti Marg, Chanakyapuri, New 
Delhi 110021 (E); Ambassador: Dr. Zdenek Trhuk 
(also accred, to Malaysia and Nepal). 

Denmark; 2 Golf Links Area, New Delhi 110003- (E); 
Ambassador: Per W. Frellesvig (also accred. to 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka). 

Ecuador: B-3/21, Vasant Vihar, New Delhi 110057 (E); 

Charge d'affaires: Vincente Crespo OrdoSez. 
Egypt: 55-57 Sunder Nagar, New Delhi 110024 (E); 

Ambassador : Hisham Hussein Youssef. 

Ethiopia: B-54, Paschimi Marg, Vasant Vihar, New Delhi 
110057 (E)l Ambassador : (vacant). 

Finland: 42 Golf Links, New Delhi 110003 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Riitta Oro (also accred. to Bangladesh, Burma, 
Sri Lanka and Thailand). 

France: 2 Aurangzeb Rd., New Delhi noon (E); Ambas- 
sador: Jean-Claude Winckler. ' 

Gabon: Paris, France (E). 

German Democratic Republic: 2 Njmya Marg, Chanakya- 
puri, New Delhi 110021 (E); Ambassador: Wolfgang 
SCHliSSLER. 


Brazil: 8 Aurangzeb Rd., New Delhi noon (£); Ambas- 
sador: Roberto Luiz Assump^ao de Araujo (also 
accred. to Nepal and Sri Lanka). 

Bulgaria: 198 Golf Links, New Delhi 110003 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Stoyan Vladimirov Zaimov (also accred. to 
Nepal, Singapore and Sri Lanka). 

Burma: Burma House, 3/50-F Nyaya Marg i, Chanakya- 
puri, New Delhi 110021 (E); Ambassador: U Chit Khin. 

Canada: 7/8 Shanti Path, Chanakyapuri. New Delhi 
110021 (HC); High Commissioner: Robert Louis 
Rogers (also accred. to Nepal). 

Chile: r/rs Shantiniketan, New Delhi 110021 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Javier-Illanes FernAndez. 

China, People’s Republic: 50-D Shanti Path, Chanakyapuri, 
New Delhi 110021 (E); Ambassador : Chen Chao-yuan. 

Colombia: 82D Malcha Marg, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 
110021 (E); Ambassador: Fernando Navas de 

Brigard. 


Germany, Federal Republic: 6 Block 50G, Shanti Path, 
Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 110021 (E); Ambassaaor. 
Gunther Diehl. 

Ghana: A-42 Vasant Marg' Vasant Vihar, New Delhi 
110057 (HC); High Commissioner: Paul Boakye V 
(also accred. to Afghanistan, Bangladesh and 
Lanka). 

Greece: 16 Sunder Nagar, New Delhi 1 10024 (E): 

sador: Vassihos Vitsaxis (also accred. to Banglade > 
Burma, Indonesia, Malaysia, Sri Lanka and Thailanoj. 

Guyana; 180 Jor Bagh, New Delhi 110003 (HC),' 
Commissioner a.i.: C. J. E. Barker (also accred. to 
Lanka). 

Hungary: 15 Jor Bagh, New Delhi 110003 

Dr. Jenos Verteez (also accred. to Burma, Aep 
Singapore and Sri Lanka). 

Indonesia: 50A Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 110021 (E): 
Ambassador: Lt.-Gen. Sugiharto. 
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Iran: 65 Golf Links, New Delhi 1 10003 (E); Ambassador: 
Gholam Reza Tajbaksh (also accred. to Burma and 
Nepal). 

Iraq: 169-171 Jorbagh, New Delhi 110003 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Mohammed Sayeed ae-Shhaf (also accred. to 
Burma). 

Ireland: 13 Jor Bagh, New Delhi 110003 (E); Ambassador: 
Denis Holmes (also accred. to Malaysia, Singapore 
and Thailand). 

Italy: 13 Golf Links, New Delhi 110003 (E); Ambassador: 
Dr. Carlo Calenda. 

Japan: Plot Nos. 4 and 5, Block 50G, Shanti Path, 
Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 110021 (E); Ambassador: 
Takashi Suzuki. 

Jordan: 35 Malcha Marg, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 110021 
(E); Ambassador: Zuhair Hashim Khair (also accred. 
to Sri Lanka and Thailand) . 

Kenya: E-27 Defence Colony, New Delhi 110024 (HC): 
High Commissioner: J. S. Odanga (also accred. to 
3 apa'n and Sri Lanka). 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: ii Barakhamba Rd., 
New Delhi iioooi (E); Ambassador: Yu Song Jin 
( also accred. to Bangladesh and Sri Lanka). 

Korea, Republic: Korea House, 5 Mansingh Rd., New 
Delhi IIOOOI (E); Ambassador: Bum Suk Lee (also 
accred. to Afghanistan and Bangladesh). 

Kuwait: 19 Friends Colony West, New Delhi 110014 (E): 
Ambassador: Essa A. Rahman al-Essa (also accred. 
to Sri Lanka). 

Laos: 4 Circular Rd., South Western Ext., Chanakyapuri, 
New Delhi 110021 (E); Ambassador: Phangna Souk 
Upravan (also accred. to Nepal and Sri Lanka). 

Lebanon: 10 Sardar Patel Marg, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 
110021 (E); Ambassador: Mahmoud Hafez (also 

accred. to Indonesia, Nepal, Sri Lanka and Thailand). 

Libya: Ambassador: Ah.m.ad Rajib Fatouri. 

Malaysia: 50-M Satya Marg, Chanakyapuri. New Delhi 
110021 (HC); High Commissio7ier: Tan Sri Haji Abdul 
Khalid bin Awang Osman. 

Mauritius: 5 Kautilya Marg, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 
110021 (HC); High Commissioner: Rajmohunsingh 
JORNADAR (also accred. to Bangladesh). 

Mexico: N-88 Panch Sheela Park, New Delhi 1 1001 7 (E): 
Charge d'affaires a.t.: Dr. Antonio Vill.^rreal (also 
accred. to Afghanistan and Sri Lanka). 

Mongolia: 34 Golf Links, New Delhi 110003 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Buyantyn Dashtseren (also accred. to Ban- 
gladesh, Nepal and Sri Lanka). 

Morocco: 199 Jor Bagh, New Delhi 1 10003 fE)-, Ambassador : 
Abdelhaq Saadani. 

Nepal: Barakhamba Rd., New Delhi iioooi (E): Ambas- 
sador: Vedanand Jha (also accred. to Afghanistan and 
Sri Lanka). 

Netherlands: 6/50 F, Shanti Path, Chanakyapuri, New 
Delhi 110021 (E); Ambassador : Tjark Asueer MeURS 
(also accred. to Burma and-Sri Lanka). 

Now Zealand; 39 Golf Links, New Delhi 1 10003 (HC); 
High Commissioner: Dr. Colin C. Aikman (also accred. 
to Bangladesh, Nepal and Sri Lanka). 

Nigeria: l Panch.sheel Marg, Chanakyapuri. New Delhi 
110021 (HC); High Commissioner: j. O. Omolodun 
(also accred. to Burma, Sri Lanka and Thailand). 
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Norway: Kautilya Marg, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 110021 
(E); Ambassador: T. K. Christiansen (also accred. to 
Bangladesh, Nepal and Sri Lanka). 

Oman: 22 Vasant Vihar, New Delhi 110057 (E); Atnbas- 
sador: Ali Mohammed al-Jamali. 

Pakistan: 2/50 G, Shanti Path, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 
110021 {E)-, Ambassador : Syed Fida Hassan. 

Panama: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Peru: D-290 Defence Colony, New Delhi 1 10024 (E): 
Ambassador: Juan Vargas Quintanillabondy (also 
accred. to Iran and Thailand). 

Philippines: 50-N Nyaya Marg, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 
110021 (E); Ambassador: Romeo S. Busuego (also 
accred. to Afghanistan and Nepal). 

Poland: 22 Golf Links, New Delhi 1 10003 (E); Ambassador: 
Gen. Jan Czapla. 

Qatar: A-3 West End Colony, New Delhi 110021 (E); 
Ambassador : Dr. Hassan Ali Hussain al-Nimah. 

Romania: 9 Tees January Marg, New Delhi noon (E); 
Ambassador: 'I^tre Tanaste (also accred. to Sri 
Lanka). 

Saudi Arabia: i Eastern Aye., Maharani Bagh, New Delhi 
110014 (E); Ambassador: Sheikh Salehben Abbdul- 
lah Al-Sugair. 

Senegal: F-63 Poorvi Marg, Vasant Vihar. New Delhi 
110057 (E); Ambassador: Dr. Babacar Diop. 

Singapore: 48 Golf Links, New Delhi 110003 (HC); High 
Commissioner: T. Y. Bin Mohammed (also accred. to 
Bangladesh, Iran and Sri Lanka). 

Spain: 12 Prithviraj Rd., New Delhi noon (E); Ambas- 
sador: Leopoldo MartInez de Campos (also accred. to 
Bangladesh, Burma and Sri Lanka). 

Sri Lanka; 27 Kautilya Marg, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 
110021 (HC); High Commissioner: .Arthep. Basnaike 
(also accred. to Afghanistan). 

Sudan: 6 Jor Bagh, New Delhi 110003 (E); Ambassador: 
Hassan el-Amin el-Bashir (also accred. to .Afghanis- 
tan, Indonesia, Malaysia and Sri Lanka). 

Sweden: Nyaya Marg, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 110021 
(E); Ambassador: Lennart Finn.mark (also accred. to 
Bangladesh, Nepal and Sri Lanka). 

Switzerland: Nyaya Marg, Chanakj’apuri, New Delhi 
1 1002 1 (E); Ambassador: Etie.nne Suter (also accred. 
to Bangladesh and Nepal). 

Syria: 5-5S Paschimi Marg, V'asant I’ihar, New Delhi 
110057 (E); Ambassador: Raslan -Alloush (also 
accred. to Afghanistan). 

Tanzania: E-106, Hill View, Greater Kailash, New Delhi 
110048 (HC); High Commissioner: A. D. Hassan. 

Thailand: 56-N Nyaya Marg, Chanakj’apuri, New DeUii 
110021 (E); Ambassador: Dr. Suchati Chuthasmit 
(also accred. to Afghanistan). 

Trinidad and Tobago: 131 Jor Bagh, New Delhi 110003 
(HC); High Commissioner: Joh.n Rigi.nald Phelp 
Dumas (also accred. to Indonesia, Singapore and Sri 
Lanka). 

Turkey: 27 Jor Bagh, New Delhi 110003 (E); Ambassador: 
Gondogdu Ustun (also accred. to Burma and Sri 
Lanka). 

Uganda: 61 Golf Links, New Delhi 1 10003 (HC); High 
Commissroner: Willi ai! Solomon Kaboga. 

U.S.S.R.: Shanti Path. Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 110021 
(E); Ambassador: A'uli t'oRONTSOY. 

United Arab Emirates: .A-7 West End, New Delhi 110021 
(E); Ambassador: Mohamed .Abdul Lateek Hashed. 
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United Kingdom: Shanti Path, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 
1 1 002 1 (HC); High Commissioner: Sir John Adam 
Thomson, k.c.m.g. 

U.S.A.; Shanti Path, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 110021 
(E); Ambassador: Robert F. Goheen. 

Uruguay: 45 Ring Rd., Lajpatnagar III, New Delhi 1 10024 
(E); Ambassador: Alberto Rodriguez Nin. 

Vatican: Niti Marg, Chanakyapuri (Apostolic Nunciature), 
New Delhi 110021; Pro-Nuncio: Most Rev. Luciano 
Storero. 

Venezuela: N-114'Panchshila Park, New Delhi 110017 (E); 
Ambassador: Tulio Cardozo Faria (also accred. to 
Indonesia). 
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Viet-Nam: 35 Prithviraj. Rd., New Delhi noon (£); 
Ambassador: Nguyen Van Sink (also acetd. to 
Bangladesh). 

Yemen, People’s Democratic Republic: C-18 Friends 
Colony East, New Delhi 110014 (E); Ambassador: 
Abdul Rehman .Assakaf. 

Yugoslavia: 3/50G, Shanti Path, Chanakyapuri, New 
Delhi 110021 (E): Ambassador: Ilija Topaloski. 

Zaire: 160 Jor Bagh, New Delhi 110003 (E); Ambassador: 
Nzau Makunga. 

Zambia: L-3 Hauz Khas, New Delhi 110048 (HC); High 
Commissioner : A. C. Chalikulima. 


Bolivia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Liberia, Monaco, San Marino and Upper Volta are represented by Consuls- 
General. 

India also has diplomatic relations with Barbados, Benin, Burundi, Cambodia (Kampuchea), Cameroon, Cape Verde, 
Chad, the Congo, Cyprus, El Salvador, Fiji, The Gambia, Grenada, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Israel, 
the Ivory Coast. Jamaica. Lesotho, Luxembourg, Madagascar, Malawi, Maldives, Mali, Malta, Mauritania, Mozambique, 
Nicaragua, Niger, Papua New Guinea, Paraguay, Portugal, Rwanda, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Somalia, Surinam, Swaziland, 
Togo, Tonga, Tunisia, Western Samoa and the Yemen Arab Republic. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Note: The Constitution (44th Amendment) Bill, which 
came into force in December 1976, barred the Supreme 
Court from hearing petitions challenging constitutional 
amendments and took away the power of the lower courts 
to review the constitutional validity of other legislation. 
The Janata Government promised to restore their powers 
to the courts {see under The Constitution), 


THE SUPREME COURT 

The Supreme Court exercises exclusive jurisdiction in 
any dispute between the Union and the States (although 
there are certain restrictions where an acceding state is 
involved). It has appellate jurisdiction over any judgment, 
decree or order of the High Court where that Court certifies 
that either a substantial question of law or the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution is involved. 

Provision is made for the appointment by the Chief Jus- 
tice of India of judges of High Courts as ad hoc judges at 
sittings of the Supreme Court for specified periods, and for 
the attendance of retired judges at sittings of the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court has advisory jurisdiction in 
respect of questions which may be referred to it by the 
President for opinion. The Supreme Court is also em- 
powered to hear appeals against a sentence of death 
passed by a State High Court, in reversal of an order of 
acquittal by a lower court, and in a case in which a High 
Court has granted a certificate of fitness. 

The Supreme Court also hears appeals which are certified 
by High Courts to be fit for appeal, subject to rules made 
by the Court. Parliament may, by law, confer on the 
Supreme Court any further powers of appeal. 


HIGH COURTS 

The High Courts are the Courts of Appeal from the 
lower courts, and their decisions are final e.xcept in cases 
where appeal lies to the Supreme Court. 

Trial by jury is the rule in original criminal cases before 
the High Court, but juries are not employed in civil suits. 

LOWER COURTS 

Provision is made in the Code for Criminal Procedure for 
the constitution of lower criminal courts called Courts 01 
Session and Courts of Magistrates. The Courts of Session 
are competent to try all persons duly committed for trial, 
and inflict any punishment authorized by the law. 

Appeals can be made from a single judge[s decision in 
the High Court, sitting as a court of original 
jurisdiction, to a bench of not fewer than two judges of tn 
same Court sitting as a Court of Appeal. The Presiden 
and the local government concerned exercise the preroga 
tive of mercy. 

The constitution of inferior civil courts is determined by 
regulations within each state. 

SUPREME COURT 

Chief Justice of India: Yeshwant Vishnu Chandrachod. 

Judges of the Supreme Court: Hons. P. Jagan Moha^ 
Reddy, D. G. Palekar, S. N. Dwivedi. A. ^ 
HERjEA, A. Alagiriswami, P. N. Bhagwati, '■ • 

Krishna Iyer, P. K. Gosvvami, R. S. Sarkakia, l. 
Untwalia, V. D, Tulzapurkar, D. A. Desal 
Solicitor-General: S. N. Kacker. 


RELIGION 


INDIAN FAITHS 

Buddhism: The Buddhists in Ladakh (Janimu and 
Kashmir) owe allegiance to the Dalai Lama. Head Lama 
of Ladakh: Kaushak, Sakula, Dalgate, Srinagar, 
Kashmir. In 1971 there were 3.^1 million Buddhists in 
India (0.70 per cent of the population). 


Hinduism: According to the 1971 census Hindus for® 
82.72 per cent of the population (453.3 million). 

Islam: Muslims are divided into two main sects, 
and Sunnis. Most of the Indian Muslims are Sunnis. 
1971 the Muslim ' population numbered 6 i .4 rni 
(r 1. 20 per cent). , 
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Jainism: 2.6 million adherents {1971 census), 0.48 per 
cent of the population. 

Sikhism: According to the 1971 census there were 10.3 
million Sikhs in India (1.89 per cent of the population), 
the majority living in the Punjab. 

Zoroastrians: More than 120,000 Parsis practise the 
Zoroastrian religion. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 

In 1971 there were 14.2 million Christians in India, of 
whom more than half are Roman Catholics, the others 
being members of the ancient Syrian and the Protestant 
churches. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Apostolic Pro-Nuncio to India: H.E. the Most Rev. 
Luciano Storero, Apostolic Nunciature, Niti Marg, 
Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 110021. 

The Church has 16 archdioceses, 64 suffragan dioceses 
and 2 apostolic prefectures for Catholics of the Latin rite. 
There are 3 archdiocese, 9 suffragan bishoprics and 7 
eparchies for the Oriental rite. Total number of Roman 
Catholics: 9,186,000 (1977). 

PROTESTANT 

Church of North India: .Moderator Rt. Rev. Dr. E. S. 
Nasir, Bishop’s House, i Church Lane, New Delhi 
rroooi. 

The Church has 22 dioceses, each with a Bishop and a 
Diocesan Council, elected by the diocese and synod. Total 
membership of CNI; 700,164. Office of General Secretary; 


THE 

Freedom of the Press was guaranteed under articles 13 
and 19 of the Constitution. A measure giving the Press the 
privilege of publishing true reports of the proceedings of 
Parliament without being e.xposed to any civil or criminal 
action was popularly known as the “Feroz Gandhi .-Vet”. 
That privilege was withdrawn when Mrs. Indira Gandhi's 
Government declared a state of emergency in June 1975 
and article 19 of the Constitution, which guaranteed the 
right to freedom of speech and e.xpression, was suspended 
For tlie first time since independence pre-censorship was 
imposed on all Indian newspapers and magazines and on 
the reports of foreign correspondents. In order to facilitate 
censorship of all news, a merger of the two English language 
agencies with the two Hindi ones was enforced in January 
1975, and Samac/iay, the state news agency, was estab- 
lished. However, pre-censorship was declared illegal by 
the courts in September 1975, and censorship of foreign 
correspondents ended in September 1976, but the Preven- 
tion of Publication of Objectionable Matter .^ct, passed by 
Parliament in early 1976, still greatly restricted press free- 
dom. Following the defeat of Mrs. Gandhi's Government 
in the 1977 elections, the new Lok Sabha in .April 1977 
approved a bill to restore the privileges of the "Feroz 
Gandhi .Act” to the Press This effectively revoked the 
Prevention of Publication of Objectionable Matter .Act. 

In November 1977 the Government of India decided to 
disband Samachar and to allow the four original agencies 
to start up again. .A commission was established to 
e.xamine whether the failure of the Press to stand up to the 
Government during the emergency period, was "an insti- 
tutional or a professional failure" 

The growth of a thriving Press has been made difficult 
by cultural barriers caused bv religious, caste and lan- 
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“Wesley Lodge”, i6 Pandit Pant Marg, New Delhi iioooi ; 
piibl. North India Chiu chman (monthly). 

Church of South India: Moderator Most Rev. N. D 
.Ananda Rao Samuel, m.a,, b.d. 

There is a total congregation of about 1,800,000; publ. 
The South India Churchman. Office: C.S.I. Synod Secre- 
tariat. P.O.B. 4906, Cathedral, Madras 6000S6. 

Total number of .-Vn.glican Christians; 2,690,500. . 


National Christian Council of India: Christian Council 
Lodge, Nagpur-i, Maharashtra: Pres. Rt. Rev. P. Mar 
Chrysostom; Gen. Sec. M. A. Z. Rolston; publ. National 
Christian Council Review. 

Federation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India: 
Ranchi, Bihar; Pres. Rt. Rev. R. B. Manikam; Sec. Dr. 
M. Bage. 

Mar Thoma Syrian Church of Malabar: Alar Thoma 
Sabha Office, Tiruvalla 6S9101, Kerala; Aletropolitan Afost 
Rev. Dr. Ale.nander AIar Thoma; Sec. Rev. C. G. 
Ale.xa.voer; 480,000 mems. 

Syrian Orthodox Church of the East: Catholicate Palace, 
Kottayam-4, Kerala; Catholicos and Alulankara Alctro- 
politan: His Holiness Baselius AIar Thoma AIathews I; 

Sec. Aletropolitan Da.niel Mar Philoxenos; 1,500,000 
mems. 

United Church of North India and Pakistan: Church 
House, Alhow, Aladhya Prade.sh; Sec. Rev. Ken.nethyo- 
HAN AIasih. 

Other groups include Baptist and Alethodist Churches. 
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guage differences Consequently the English Press, with 
its appeal to the educated middle-class urban readership 
throughout the States, retained its dominance. The 
English metropolitan dailies, such as the Times of India 
(published in three citie.s), Indian E.vpress (published in 
seven cities) and the Statesman (published in two cities), 
are some of the widest circulating and most influential 
newspapers. Though there are more papers in Hindi, the 
total circulation of the English Press is the greater. 

The main Indian language dailies, such as the A'avb- 
harat Times (Hindi), Malayala Mannrama (Malayalam), 
the Jugantar (Bengali), and the Hindu, also aiipcal to the 
urban reader, but by paying little attention to rural affairs 
they fail to cater for the increasingly literate provincial 
population who know no English. Alost Indian papers have 
a relatively small circulation. 

The more popular weekly periodicals range from the 
cultural Tamil publications Kumudam, Kalla and Ananda 
Vtkalan to the sensationalist English Dltt:. Film/aic, 
Sports and Pastime and IFonirn’s Own W'eehly are leading 
magazines. The main monthly periodicals arc the Reader's 
Digest and the Hindi religious publication Kalyan. 

The majority of publications in India are under indi- 
vidual ownership, whilst newspapers owned by public and 
private limited companies claim the largest part of the 
total circulation. The most powerful groups own most of 
the large English dailies and frequently have considerable 
private commercial and industrial holdings. Three of the 
major groups arc as follows 

Times of India Group (controlled by the Jain and 
D.\lmi,\ families); dailies- the Times of India, P.conomie 
Times, the Evening News of India (Bombay), the Hindi 
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Navbharat Times, the Maharashtra Times (Bombay); 
periodicals: the Illustrated Weekly of India, the Hindi 
weeklies Dharmayug and Dinaman, the fortnightly 
Femina and Filmfare and the Hindi monthlies Parag and 
Sarika, etc. 

Indian Express Group (controlled by the Goenka family) : 
dailies: the Indian Express, the Marathi Loksaiia, the 
Tamil Dinamani, the Telugu Andhra Prapha, the Kannada 
Kannada Prahha and the English Financial Express', 
periodicals; the English weeklies the Sunday Standard and 
Screen and the Telugu Andhra Prabha Illustrated Weekly. 

Hindustan Times Group (controlled by the Birla family) : 
dailies: the Hindustan Times (Delhi), the Hindustan Times 
Evening News, the Hindustan Times Kanpur Supplement, 
the Leader (Allahabad), the Searchlight (Patna), Pradeep 
(Patna), the Hindi Hindustan (Delhi) and Bharat (Allaha- 
bad) ; periodicals: the weeklies the Overseas Hindustan Times, 
the Eastern Economist, the Hindi Saptahik Hindustan 
(Delhi) and the Hindi monthly Nandan (New Delhi). 

PRINCIPAL DAILIES 
Delhi (inch New Delhi) 

Economic Times: Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg; published in 
Delhi from 1974; for Head Office see under Bombay. 

Hindustan: 18/20 Kasturba Gandhi Marg; f. 1933; morning; 
Hindi; Editor C. L. Chandrakar; circ. 142,500. 

Hindustan Times: 18/20 Kasturba Gandhi Marg; f. 1923; 
morning; English; Nationalist; Editor Hiranmay 
Karlekar; circ. 194,000. 

Indian Express: Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg. New Delhi 
rroooa; Editor in Chief S. Mulgaokar; Editor Ajit 
Bhatta Charjea. 

Mllap: 8a Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg; f. 1923; Urdu; 
Nationalist; Editor Ranbir Singh; Man. T. R. Kapur; 
also published from Jullundur and Hyderabad; circ. 
(national) 55,300. 

Motherland: Rani Jhansi Marg; f. 1971; English; Editor 
K. R. Malkani; circ. 30,000. 

Navbharat Times: 7 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg; f. 1947; 
published from Bombay; Hindi; Editor S, Vatsayan; 
circ. (national) 353,948. (Delhi) 271,768. 

Patriot: P.B. 727, Link House, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg; 
f- 1963: English; Editor P. Viswanath; circ. 45,300 

Pratap: Pratap Bhawan, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg; f. 
1919; Urdu; also published from Jullundur and Surat; 
Editor K. Narendra; circ. (national) 50,500. 

Statesman: Connaught Circus; f. 1875; English; Editor 
S. Sahay; circ. 187,000; also publ. in Calcutta. 

Times of India: 7 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg; f. 1838; 
English; published from Bombay, Delhi and Ahmeda- 
bad: Resident Editors Girilal Jain, Sham Lal; circ. 
(Delhi) 114,500. 

Vir Arjun: Pratap Bhawan, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg: 
f. 1954: Hindi; Editor K. Narendra; circ. 16,800. 

Andhra Pradesh 
Hyderabad 

Andhra Bhoomi: 36 Sarojini Devi Rd., Secunderabad; f. 
i960; Telugu; Editor Gora Shastri; circ. 14,000. 

Deccan Chronicle: 36 Sarojini Devi Rd., Secunderabad; f. 
1938; English; Man. Editor K. R. Pattabhiram; circ. 
39,400. 

Rahnuma-e-Deccan: Afzalgunj, Hyderabad 12; f. 1949; 
morning; Urdu; Independent; Editor Syed Vicarud- 
din; circ. 12.000. 
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Siasat Daily: Jawaharlal Nehru Rd., Hyderabad i; f. ig^g; 
morning; Urdu; Editor Abid Ali Khan; circ. 12,600. 

Vijayawada 

Andhra Jyoti: P.O.B. 712, Bunder Rd., 10; f. ig6o; 
Telugu; Editor Narla Venkateswara Rao; die! 
34,600. 

Andhra Patrika: P.O.B. 534, Gandhinagar; f. igq; 
Telugu; also published from Hyderabad; Editor S, 
Radhakrishna; circ. 40,500. 

Andhra Prabha: f. 1959; Telugu; Editor Panditharab- 
HYULA Nageswara Rao; circ. 82,600 (Vijayawada 
edition), 27,200 (Bangalore edition). 

Indian Express: George Oakes Building, Besant Rd., 
Gandhinagar 3; circ. (Vijayawada, Bangalore, Madras, 
Cochin and Madurai) 212,600. 

Assam 

Assam Tribune: Tribune Bldgs., Gauhati 3; f. 1938; 
English; Editor S. C. Kakati; circ. 29,100. 

Dainik Assam {Assam Tribune Gauhati)'. f. 1965; Assamese; 
Editor K. N. Hazarika; circ. 24,260. 

Bihar 

Patna 

Aryavarta: Mazharul Haque Path; f. 1940; Hindi; morning; 
Editor J. K. Mishra; circ. 74,000. 

The Indian Nation: Mazharul Haque Path; f. 19301 
ing: Editor Deena Nath Jha; circ. 53,400. 

Pradeep: Buddha Marg; f. 1947; morning; Hindi; Editor 

R. Bhartiya; circ. 24,900. 

Sada-E-Aam: P.O.B. 38, 800004; f. 1942; Urdu; Editor 

S. R. Haider; circ. 4,000. 

Sangam Daily: P.O.B. 26, Dariyapur, Patna 6; f. i 953 i 
Urdu; morning; Editor Mazahir Uddin; circ. 13,30°' 
Searchlight; Buddha Marg; f. 1918; English; morning, 
Editor S. K. Rau; circ. 16,780. 

Goa 

Panaji 

Gomantak: P.O.B. 41; f. 1962; Marathi; morning; Editor 
Datta Saraph; circ. 17,300. 

Navhind Times: Rua Ismael Gracias; f.' i 9 *^ 3 i English, 
morning; Editor K. S. K. Menon; circ. 15,000. 

Gujarat 

Ahmedabad 

Gujarat Samachar: Gujarat Samachar Bhavan; E OP: 
Gujarati; morning; Editor Shantilal A. Shah; ci 
117,000. 

Indian Express: Janasatta Bldg., Mirzapur Rd.; English, 
circ. (Ahmedabad) 16,000. 

Janasatta: Post Bag No. 200, Ashram Rd.; E 
Gujarati; morning; also published from Rajkot; Edi o 
ISHWAS Pancholi; circ. (Ahmedabad) 47,300. 
Sandesh; Sandesh Bldg., Cheekanta Rd.; f. 1923: Gujarati; 

Editor C. S. Patel; circ. 99,000. 

Western Times: Gujarat Samachar Bhavan, Khanpur, 
f. 1967; English; Editor Ramu Patel; circ. 14,000. 

Rajkot 

Phulchhab: Opp. Parsi Agiary; f. 1950; Gujarati; morning, 
Editor Harsukh M. Sanghani; circ. 52,430. 
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Surat • 

Gujarat Mitra and Gujarat Darpan: Gujarat Mitra Bhavan, 
near Civil Hospital; f. 1863; Gujarati; morning; Editor 
P. U. Reshamwala; circ. 53,500. 

Pratap: Pratap Sadan Nanavat; f. 1926; Gujarati; morning 
and evening; Editor Manubhai B. Naik; circ. 14,000. 

Jammu and Kashmir 
Jammu 

Kashmir Times: Residency Rd.; f. 1955; English; morning; 
Editor V. Bhasin; circ. 14,000. 

Shrinagar 

Aina: t. i960; Urdu; morning; Editor S. Ahmad Shamim. 

Karnataka 

Bangalore 

Deccan Herald: 16 Mahatma Gandhi Rd.; f. 1948; morning; 
English; Editor V. B. Menon; circ. 89,200. 

Indian Express: i Queen's Rd.; circ. (Bangalore, Cochin, 
Madras, Madurai and Vijayawada) 212,600. 

Prajavani: 16 Mahatma Gandhi Rd., 560001; f. 1948; 
Kannada; morning; Editor T. S. Ramchander Rao; 
circ. 103,900. 

Kerala 

Kottayam 

Deepika: P.B. 7, Kottayam-I; {. 1887; Malayalam; inde- 
pendent; Editor Rev. Fr. Colombiere; circ. 52,520. 

Malayala Manorama: P.O.B. 26, Kottayam; f. 1890; also 
published from Kozhikode; Malayalam; morning; Chief 
Editor K. M. Mathew; circ. 350,000. 

Kozhikode (Calicut) 

Deshabhimani: 157 Convent Rd.; f. 195J; Malayalam; 
morning; also published from Cochin; Editor P. 
Govinda Pillai; circ. 22,250. 

Mathrubhumi: P.B. No. 46, Robinson Rd.; f. 1923: 
Malayam; Editor K. P. Kesava Menon; also published 
from Cochin; circ. 249,400. 

Trichur 

Express: P.B. 15, Trichur 680011; f. 1944; Editor K. 
Balakrishnan; circ. 31,700. 

Trivandrum 

Kerala Kaumudi: P.B. 77, Pettah, 695024; f. 1911: 
Malayalam and English; Editor M. S. MADHUSOOD.^- 
nan; circ. 118,349. 

Maharashtra 

Bombay 

Bombay Samachar: Red House, Sayed Abdulla Brclvi Rd., 
Fort; f. 1822; morning and Sunday weeklj'; Gujarati; 
political and commercial; Editors Jehan D. Dauuwala 
(daily), Shantikumar J. Bhatt (Sunday); circ. 129,500 
(daily), 142,900 (weekly). 

The Economic Times: Head Office, P.O.B. 213, Bombay 
400001; f. ig6i; published daily from Bombay. New 
Delhi and Calcutta; English; Editor D. K. Rangnekar; 
circ. 53.950. 

Evening News of India: Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji Rd.; f. 1923: 
evening; English; Editor Sham Lal; circ. 30.342. 

The Financial Express: Express Towers, Nariman Point, f; 
f. 1961; morning; English; Editor C. P. Raghavax; 
circ. 17,000. 
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Free Press Bulletin: 21 Dalai St., Fort i; f. 1947; English; 
evening; Editor C. S. Pandit; circ. 18,600. 

Indian Express: Express Towers, Nariman Point, Bombay 
400021; English; circ. (Bombay and Ahmedabad) 
130,400. 

Jam-e-Jamshed: Ballard House, Mangalore St.; f. 1832; 
English and Gujarati; Chair. Rustom P. Marzban; 
Editor Adi Marzban; circ. 7,900 (daily), 11.800 
(Sunday). 

danashakti: 21 Dalai St., Fort, i; f. i960; Gujarati; Inde- 
pendent Nationalist; Editor C. P. Shukla; circ. 29,200. 

Janmabhoomi: Janmabhoomi Bhavan, Ghoga St., Fort, 
Bombay 400001; f. 1934; Gujarati; Propr. Saur'ashtra 
Trust; Editor J. M. Shukla; circ. 41,500. 

Loksatia: Express Towers, Nariman Point, 400001; f. 
1948; Marathi; morning (except Sunday); Editor R. N. 
Late; circ. 157,900. 

IVIaharashtra Times: The Times of India Press, P.O.B. 213, 
Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji Rd.; f. 1962; Marathi; Editor 
G. S. Talwalkar; circ. 160,000. 

Maratha: Shiv Shakti, Lovegrove Rd., Worli, 18; f. 1956; 
Marathi; Editor Shirish Pai; circ. 30,500. 

Navbharat Times: Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji Rd.; f. 1950; also 
published from New Delhi; Hindi; Editor S. Vatsayan; 
circ. (Bombay) 68,500. 

Navshakti: 21 Dalai St., Fort, Bombay 400001; f. 1932; 
Marathi; Editor P. R. Behere; circ. 32,200. 

Sakai: Old Prabhadevi Rd.; f. 1970; daily and Sunday; 
Marathi; see under Pune. 

Times of India: Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji Rd.; f. 1838; 
morning; English; published from Bombay, Delhi and 
Ahmedabad; Editor-in-Chief Sham Lal; circ. (Bombay 
and Ahmedabad) 253,057. 

Nagpur 

Hitavada: VVardha Rd.; f. 1911; morning: English; Editor 
G. T. Parande; circ. 14,600. 

Maharashtra: House No. 510, Ogale Rd., Mahal; f. 1941; 
Marathi: Nationalist; Editor M. R. Dangre; circ. 
15,000. 

Nagpur Times: 37 Farmland, Ramdaspeth; f. 1933; Eng- 
lish; Editor S. B. Bedarkar; circ. 23,800 (Nagpur). 

Nava Prabhat Hindi Daily: Kishore Bhavan Sitabuldi; f. 
1947; Editor L. K. Chaurasia; circ. 82,000. 

Tarun Bharat: Ramdaspeth Nagpur; f. 1944: Marathi; 
Independent; Editor M. G. Vaidya; circ. 60,000 (also 
published from Pune). 

Pune (Poona) 

Kesari; 568 Narayan Peth, 30; f. 1881; Marathi; Editor 
J. S. Tilak; circ. 47,200. 

Sakai: 395 Budh war Peth, Pune 41 1002; f. 1932; daily and 
Sunday; Marathi: Editor S. G. Munagekar; Gen. 
Man. S. V. Nagarkar; circ. dailj' (Bombay and Pune) 
94,600, Sunday 103,700. 

Punjab 

Jullundur 

Ajit: Nehru Garden Rd., Jullundur City; Punjabi; f. 19)3; 
Editor S. S. Hamdard; circ. 29.000. 

Hind Samachar: Pucca Bagh. Jullundur City; f. 1948; 
Urdu; morning; Editor Romesh Chander; circ. 52,^0. 

Punjab Kesari: Jullundur City: f. 1965; Hindi; morning; 
Editor Romesh Chander; circ. 72,200. 
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Chandigarh 

Tribune: Chandigarh 160020; f. i88r; English; Editor 
Prem Bhatia; circ. 125,300. 

Rajasthan 

Jaipur 

Rajasthan Chronicle: A-31. Bassi Sitarampur, Jaipur 
302006; f. 1951: English; Editor K. S. Narang. 

Rajasthan Patrika: Gulab Bagh, M.I. Rd., Jaipur 302003; 
f. 1956; Hindi; Editor K. C. Kulish; circ. over 50,000. 

Rashtradoot: H.O., P.O.B. 30, Sudharma, M.I. Rd., 
Jaipur i; f. 1951; Hindi; also published from Kota; 
Editor Rakesh Sharma; circ. (Jaipur) 27,000. 

Tamil Nadu 
Madras 

Dally Thanthi: I Rundalls Rd., Vepery, 600007; 1942: 

Tamil; Editor R. S. Rathnam; circ. 252,300. 

The Hindu: 201A Mount Rd.; f. 1878; morning; English; 
Independent; Editor G. Kasturi; circ. 270,000. 

Indian Express: Express Estates, Mount Rd., Madras 2; 
circ. (Madras, Madurai, Bangalore, Cochin and Vijaya- 
wada) 212,600. 

The Mail: Mail Bldgs., Mount Rd.; f. 1867; evening; 
English; Independent; Editor V. P. V. Rajan; circ. 
28,300. 

Swadesamitran: Victory House, Mount Rd., 2: f. 1880; 
evening; Tamil; Publisher/Editor C. S. Narasimhan; 
circ. 18,600. 

Madurai 

Dinamani: 137 Ramnad Rd., 9; f- 1951: morning; Tamil; 
Editor A. N. Sivraraman; circ. (Madurai and Madras) 
160,470. 

Indian Express: 137 Ramnad Rd., 9; circ. (Madurai, 
Madras, Bangalore, Cochin and Vijayawada) 212,600. 

Uttar Pradesh 
Agra 

Amar Ujala: City Station Rd., Agra 3: also 19 Civil Lines, 
Bareilly; f. 1948 and 1969, respectively; Hindi; Editor 
D. L. Agrawal; circ. (Agra) 43,784, (Bareilly) 23,603. 

Sainik: Sainik Bhavan, Moti Katra, Agra 3; f. 1925; Hindi; 
Editor D. N. Parasher; circ. 14,000. 

Allahabad 

Bharat: Leader Bldg., 3 Leader Rd.; f. 1928; Nindi; Chief 
Editor Dr. M. D. Sharma; circ. 11,000. 

Northern India Patrika: 10 Edmonstone Rd.; f. 1959; 
English; Chief Editor Tushar Kanti Ghosh; Gen. 
Man. Kalyan Dasgupta; Resident Editor S. K. Bose; 
circ. 34,360. 

Kanpur 

Daily Action: 2 Sarvodaya Nagar, P.O.B. 214; f. 1971; 
English; Man. Editor and Editor P. C. Gupta; circ. 
14,000. 

Daily Jagran: 2 Sarvodaya Nagar, P.O.B. 214, Kanpur 
208005: f. 1947; Hindi; Man. Editor P. C. Gupta; 
Editor Narendra Mohan; circ. 53,290. 

Dally Veer Bharat: 48/15 Lathi Mohal, Kanpur i; f. 1926: 
also published from Gorakhpur and Jhansi; Hindi; 
Editor A. K. Pandey; circ. 15,000. 

Pratap: 22/120 Shri Ganesh Shankar Vidyarathi Rd.; f. 
1932; Hindi; Editor Suresh Chandra Bhattacharya; 
circ. 16,300. 


Lucknow 

National Herald: published by Associated Journals Ltd., 
P.O.B. 122; f. 1938 Lucknow, 1968 Delhi; English; 
Editor C. N. Chitranjan; circ. 44,500. 

The Pioneer: 20A Vidhan Sabha Marg; f. 1865; English; 
Man. Editor Dr. K. P. Agarwal; circ. 23,750. 

Swantantra Bharat: Pioneer House, 20 Vidhan Sabha 
Marg; f. 1947; Hindi; Editor Mr. Ashokji; circ. 45,000. 

Varanasi 

Aj: Kabirchaura, P.O.B. 7, 221001; f. 1920; Hindi; 
published simultaneously from Kanpur; Editor S. K. 
Gupta; circ. (Varanasi) 56,300, (Kanpur) 35,000. 

West Bengal 
Calcutta 

Amrita Bazar Patrika: 14 Ananda Chatterji Lane, 700003; 
f. 1868; morning; English; Nationalist; Editor T. K. 
Ghosh; circ. 108,900. 

Ananda Bazar Patrika: 6 Prafulla Sarkar St, 700001; f. 
1878; morning; Bengali; Editor A. K. Sarkar; circ. 
298,600. 

Oainik Basumati: 166 Bepin Behari Ganguly St.; f. igJU 
Bengali; independent Nationalist; Editor Kedar 
Ghosh; circ. 114,600. 

Hindusthan Standard: 6 Prafulla Sarkar St.; f. i9371 
English: Editor Aveek Sarker; circ. 86,700. 

Jugantar: 72/1 Baghbazar St., Calcutta 3: f. 19371 
Editor SooKAMAL Kanti Ghose; circ. 191,700. 

Sanmarg: 160c Chittaranjan Ave.; f. 1948; Hindi; Nationa- 
list; Editor B. S. Gupta; circ. 30,180. 

Statesman: Statesman House, 4 Chowringhee Square, ^0 
at Statesman House, New Delhi; f. 1875: morning; 
English; Independent; Editor S. Nihal Singh; circ. 
218,000. 

Vishwamitra; 12 Dalhousie Square East; f. 1916; mo^ng, 
Hindi; commercial; Dir. P. C. Agarwal; Editor 
Krishan Chandra Agrawal; circ. 70,100. 

SELECTED PERIODICALS 
Delhi (inch New Delhi) 

Akashvani; Samachar Bhavan, 2nd Floor, New Del ' 
iioooi. Post Bag 12; f. 1936; All India Radio pro- 
grammes; Sunday; English; Hindi; Chief Editor 
Srinivasan; circ. 8,000. 

Asian Recorder: C-2 Gulmohar Park, New Delhi 

P.O.B. 595, i; f. 1955; weekly reference work on Asi 
affairs; circ. in 70 countries; Editor M. S. R. Kemcha. 

Bal Bharati: Patiala House, Publication Division, 

India; f. 1948; Hindi; monthly; for children; Ed 
S. N. Saxena; circ. 21,000. 

Biswin Sadi: Daryaganj; f. 1937; monthly; Urdu, Editor 
Rehman Nayyar; circ. 20,000. 

Caravan: Jhandewalan Estate, Rani Jhansi Rd.; f- ’94°' 
fortnightly; English; Editor Vishwa Nath, 
23,800. 

Career Digest: Shanker Market; f. 1964: English; monthly. 
Editor O. P. Verma; circ. 18,000. 

Careers and Courses: 94. Baird Rd.; f- i949: 

English; Editor A. C. Goyle; circ. 44,300. 

The Career Times: 5572, Gali 75, Regharpura; f- i974| 
English; monthly; Editors Dr. B. L. SadaNA, 

R. Chopra. 

Champak: R.J. Rd., 110055; f- 1968: Hindi; fortnight y. 
circ. 66,800. 
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Competition Success Review: 48/4 East Patel Nagar; 
monthly; English; f. 1963; Editor S. Kumar; circ. 
31,800. 

The Gooperator: National Co-operative Union of India, 56 
, Nehru Place, 1 10024; fortnightly; Editor K. C. Jain. 

Dinaman: 10 Daryaganj; f. 1965; Hindi news weekly; 
Editor Raghuvir Sahay; circ. 39,300. 

The Diplomat’s Directory: C-1/9 Tilak Marg; f. 1961; 
half-yearly journal for diplomats; Editor M. Henry 
Samubl. 

Eastern Economist: United Commercial Bank Bldg., 
Parliament St., P.O.B. 34; f. 1943; weekly; English; 
Editor V. Balasubramanian; circ. 7,000. 

Ekta Sandesh: 8/818 Ajmeri Gate, Delhi 110006; f. 1963; 
weekly; Hindi; Editor Prem Chand Verma; circ. 
10,500 (1976). 

Employment News: The Central News Agency, i Hannman 
Rd.; f. 1976; weekly; Editor of English edition R. N. 
Chaturvedi. 

Filmi Duniya: 16 Daiya Ganj, Delhi 6; f. 1958; monthly; 

Hindi; Editor Narendra Kumar; circ. 84,000. 

Foreign Affairs Report: Indian Council of World Affairs, 
Sapru House, Barakhamba Rd., New Delhi iioooi; 
f. 1952; monthly; Editor Prof. M. S. Rajan; circ. 2,200. 

Income & Opportunity: 94 Baird Rd.; f. 1968; monthly; 

English; Editor Kuldip Goyle; circ. 17,000. 

India Quarterly: Indian Council of World Affairs, Sapru 
House, Barakhamba Rd., New Delhi iiooor; f. 1945; 
quarterly; Man. Editor Prof. M. S. Rajan; circ. 3,100. 

Indian Economic Diary: F-15 Bhagat Singh Market; f. 

1970; weekly; Editor Hari Sharan Chhabra. 

Indian and Foreign Review: Shastri Bhavan; f. 1963; 
fortnightly; review of political, socio-economic and 
cultural aspects of India and India in relation to the 
world; Chief Editor K. G. Joglekar. 

Indian Horizons: Azad Bhavan, Indraprastha Estate; 
f. 1951: quarterly; published by the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations; Editor A. Srinivasan; circ. 8,000. 

Indian Observer: 26F Connaught Place; f. 1958: weekly; 

English; Editor Durlab Singh; circ. 67,300. 

Indian Railways: P.O.B. 467, New Delhi noooi; f. 1956; 
English; monthly; published by the Ministry of Rail- 
ways; Editor P. U. C. Chowdry; circ. 12,000. 

Intensive Agriculture: Minis^ of Food and Agriculture; 
f- 1955: monthly; English; Editor R. Verma; circ. 
45,000. 

Jagat (Hindi) Monthly: 8/818 Ajmeri Gate, Delhi 110006; 
f. 1958; Hindi; popular and family magazine; Editor 
Prem Chand Verma; circ. 17,000. 

Jagat Weekly: 8/818 Ajmeri Gate, Delhi 110006; f. 1956; 
progressive Urdu paper of the masses; Editor Prem 
Chand Verma; circ. 10,700 {1976). 

Journal 0! Industry and Trade: Ministry of Commerce; 
f. 1952; English; monthly; Dir. of Exhibitions and 
Commercial Publicity Prem Nath; circ. 2,500-3,000. 

Kadambini: Hindustan Times House, Kasturba Gandhi 
Marg, New Delhi; f. i960; Hindi; monthly; Editor 
Rajendra Awasthy; circ. 95,000. 

Krithak Samachar: A-i Nizamuddin West; f. 1957; 
monthly; English, Hindi, Marathi; agriculture; Editor 
Dr. D. A. Bholay; circ. (English) 4,000, (Hindi) 4,000, 
(Marathi) 5,000. 

Kuruksheira: Krishi Bhavan; fortnightly; English; Hindi; 
community development and village democracy; 
Editor Cyan Singh; circ. 13,000. 


Lalita: 92 Daryaganj; f. 1959: monthly; Hindi; Editor 
L. Ranigupta; circ. 20,000. 

Link Indian News Magazine: Link House, Mathura Rd.; 
f. 1958; Independent; weekly; Chair, of the Editorial 
Board Edatata Narayanan; Editor M. Venugopala; 
circ. 11,000. 

Nandan: Hindustan Times House, New Delhi iioooi; f. 
1963; monthly; Hindi; Editor Jai Praksh Bharti; 
circ. 172,350. 

Nav Chiirapat: 92 Daryaganj; f. 1932; monthly; Hindi; 

Editor Satyendra Shyam; circ. 35,980. 

New Age: 15 Kotla Rd., i; f. 1953; central organ of the 
Communist Party of India; weekly; English; Editor 
Bhupesh Gupta, m.p.; circ. 205,000. 

Organiser: 7E Rani Jhansi Marg, 55; f. 1947; weekly; 

English; Editor K. R. Malkani; circ. 39,900. 
Paanchjanya: Marina Bldg., Connaught Circus, New 
Delhi i; f. 1947; weekly; Hindi; Gen. Man. Jwala 
Prasad Chaturvedi; Chief Editor K. R. Malkani; 
circ. 47,000. 

Parag: 10 Daryaganj, New Delhi 110002; f. 1958; monthly; 

Hindi; Editor K. L. Nandan; circ. 152,000. 

Picture Parade: 5A/15 Ansari Rd., Darya Ganj; English; 

film monthly; Editor D. P. Berry; circ. 12,000. 

Priya: 92 Daryaganj; f. i960; monthly; Hindi; Editor 
Satyendra Smyam; circ. 25,000. 

Punjabi Digest: Union Bank Bldg., Ajmalkhan Rd., P.O.B. 
2549; f. 1971; literary monthly; Gurmukhi; Chair. 
S. Kapur Singh, m.a., i.c.s.; Gen. Man. Sardar 
Parvesh Bahadur Singh; Chief Editor Sardar Jang 
Bahadur Singh; circ. over 20,000. 

Rang Bhumi: 5A/15 Ansari Rd., Darya Ganj; f. 1941; 

Hindi; films; Editor S. K. Gupta; circ. 30,000. 

Sainik Samaehar: Block L-i, Church Rd., New Delhi 
iioooi; f. 1909; pictorial weekly for Indian Defence 
Services; English, Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Punjabi, 
Telugu, Marathi, Gorkhali, Malayalam and Bengali 
editions; Editor-in-Chief P. C. Roy. 

Saptahik Hindustan: Kasturba Gandhi Marg; f. 1950; 

weekly; Hindi; Editor M. S. Joshi; circ. 110,000. 

Sarita: Jhandewalan Estate, Rani Jhansi Rd.; f. 1945; 

fortnightly; Hindi; Editor Vishwa Nath; circ. 165,900. 
Shama: 13/14 Asaf Ali Rd., Ajmeri Gate; f. 1939; monthly; 

Urdu; Editor M. Yusuf Dehlvi; circ. 78,200. 
8her-I-PunJab: Union Bank Bldg., Ajmalkhan Rd., P.O.B. 
2549, New Delhi 1 10005; 1911; weekly news magazine; 

only Urdu paper for Sikhs in India and abroad; Chief 
Editor Sardar Jang Bahadur Singh; Man. Editor 
S. B. Singh; circ. over 15,000. 

Social Welfara: Central Social Welfare Board, 1 10006; 
monthly; English; Exec. Editor Prabharat. 

Spokesman: Room No. 6, Northend Complex, R. K. 
Ashram Marg, New Delhi iioooi; f. 1951; weekly; 
English; Man: Editor Ghanisham Singh Pasricha; 
circ. 13,230. 

Sunday Standard: Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg; i. 1936; 
weekly; English; published simultaneously in Delhi, 
Madurai (Tamil Nadu), Madras (Tamil Nadu), Banga- 
lore (Mysore), Vijayawada (Andhra Pradesh), Bombay 
(Maharashtra), Cochin (Kerala) and Ahmedabad 
(Gujarat); Editor-in-Chief S. Mulgaokar; circ. (nation- 
al) 457.089. 

Surya India: Kanchanjunga, 18 Barakhamba Rd.; f. 1977: 
monthly: English; Editors Mrs. A. Anand, Mrs. I. 
Dhody. 

Sushima: 13/14 Asaf Ali Rd.; f. 1959: monthly; Hindi; 
Editor M. Yunus Dehlvt; circ. 72,500. 
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Vedic Light: Ram Lila Ground, Maharshi Dayanand 
Bhavan; f. 1967; monthly; journal for Vedic ideology: 
Editor B. D. Snatak. 

Vigyan Pragati: Hillside Rd., 1100012; f. 1952; monthly; 
Hindi; popular science; Editor O. P. Sharma; circ. 
25,000. 

Women’s Era: Jhandewalan Estate, Rani Jhansi Rd.; f. 
1940; fortnightly;, English; Editor Vishwa Nath; circ. 

25.000. 

Yojana: Planning"' Commission, Yojana Bhavan; f. 1957: 
fortnightly;, English, Tamil, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Assamese, MaJayalam, Telugu and Hindi; Chief Editor 
S. Shrinivasachar; circ. 40,000. 

Youth Times: New Delhi 110006; f. 1972; fortnightly; 
English: Editor A. Jung; circ. 28,300. 

Andhra Pradesh 
Hyderabad 

Islamic Culture: P.O.B.- 171; f. 1927; quarterly; English; 
Editor Dr. M. A. Muid Khan; circ. 11,300. 

. Vijayawada 

Anshra Sachitra Vara Patrika: Gandhi Nagar, 520003; f. 
1908; weekly: Telugo; Chief Editor S. Radhakrishna; 
circ. 74,000. ■ ' . 

Sunday Standard: George -Oakes Bldg., Besant Rd., 
Gandhinagar 3; see under Delhi; circ. (Vijayawada, 
Cochin, Bangalore, Madras and Madurai) 229,279. 

Bihar ' ' ' 

Patna • 

Balak: P.O.B. 5, Govind Mitra Rd.; f. 1926; monthly; 
Hindi;' for children; Man; Editor'M.'-S. Singh; circ. 

9.000. 

Bihar Herald: Kadamkuan, Patna' 3; f. 1874; weekly; 
English; Editor Arun Roy Choudhury; circ. 7,200. 

Bihar Information: P.R. D. Govt, of Bihar; f. 1952; 
weekly;, also in Hindu, Urdu; Chief Editor G. S. 
VERMA;.circ. 14,060. 

Chunumunu: Naya Tola; f. ,1959; monthly; Hindi; for 
-children; Editor J..N. Mi.shra; circ. 7.000. 

Jybtsana: Rejehdranagar; f. 1947: monthly; Hindi; 
. Editor s. Nara'yan; circ. 5,300. 

War Nari: , Nari Prakashan, 800004; f. 1949; monthly; 
. Hindi; Editor V. Vatsy a yan; circ. 10,000. 

Spark: Patna-3; 1947: weekly; English; Editor G. S. 
Dalmia; circ. 6,700. 

Gujarat. ' 

Ahmedabad , , 

Akhand Anand: P.O.B. 50, Bhadra; f; 1947; monthly; 
■ Gujarati; Editor T..K. Thakkar; circ. 44,300. 

Aram: Sandesh Bhavan, Gheekanta; f. 1932; monthly; 

Gujarati; Editor C. S. Patel; circ. 5,000.- 
Chitralok: Gujarat Samachar Bhavan, Khanpur, P.O.B. 
254; f. 1952; weekly; Gujarati; films; Editor Shreyans 
Shah; circ. '22,300. - ' ' 

Stree: Sandesh Bhavan, Gheekanta; f. 1962; weekly; 
Gujarati; Editor Mrs. Lilavati C. Patel; circ., 40, 100. 

Sunday Standard; Janasatta Karyalaya, Mirzapur Rd.; 

weekly; English; circ. (Ahmedaljad) 16,338. 

Zagmag: Gujarat Samachar Bhavan, Khanpur; f. 1952; 
weekly; Gujarati; for children; Editor Shreyans S; 
Shah; circ. 24,000'. - , 


Karnataka 

Bangalore 

Hosiery and Textile Journal: Kucba Rd., Mangatiai; 
monthly: English and Urdu. 

Mysindia: 38A Mahatma Gandhi Rd.; i: 1939; weekly; 
English; news and current affairs; Editor D. N. 
Hosali; circ. 14,000. ' 

Prajamata: North Anjaneya Temple Rd., Basavangudi; 
f. 1931: weekly; Kannada; news and current afiairs; 
Chief Editor H. V. Nagaraja Rao; circ. 101,800 (also 
published. in Telugu). 

Sunday Standard: 1 Queen’s Rd.; see under Delhi; circ. 
(Bangalore, Madurai, Madras, Cochin and Vijayawada) 
229,279. 

ICerala 

Trivandrum 

Janapatham: Government of Kerala; f. 1970: monthly; 
Malayalam; Editor M. DivAkaran; circ. 7,500. 

Other To-wns, 

Malayala Manarama: P.O.B. 26, Kottayam-. f. 1956; 
weekly; Malayalam; Editor Mammen Verghese; circ. 
340,000. 

Mathrubhumi Illustrated Weekly: Robinson Rd., Kozhi- 
kode (Calicut); f. 1932: weekly; Malayalam; Editor 
K. P. K. Menon; circ. 88,400. ■ 

Madhya Pradesh 

Krishak Jagat; P.O.B. 3, Bhopal-462-001: f. 1946; weekly; 
Hindi; also Marathi edition in Bombay: agriculture; 
JEditor S. C. Gangrade; Chief Editor M. C. Bondriya; 
circ. 16,820. . , ■ 

Maharashtra 
' Bombay 

Asia Bulletin: c/o Asia Publishing House, Ballard 
'■ f. 1954: moiithly; English; publicity journal; Editor 
P. S. Jayasinghe; circ. 24,546. 

BceJ: 62 Karwar St.; f. 1952; monthly; Gujarati: Editor 
Mrs. M. V. Ko'tak; circ. 26,006. , ' • - 

Bharat Jyoti: 21 Dalai St., Fort, i:f. 1938; weekly; English; 
Editor A. B. Nair; circ. 66,400.' 

Bhavan’s Journal: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Ch6\vpat^ 
Rd.; f. Y954; fortnightly; English; Man. Editor J. «• 
Dave; Editor S. RamakrishnAn; circ. 32,800. 

Blitz News Magazine: 17/17-H'Cowasji Patel St.) Bombay 
23: f. 1941; weekly; English, Hindi, Urdu and Marathi 

editions; also publishes - film monthly -. Ctue' 

Editor-in-Chief R. K. Karanjia; combined circ. 
724,900. ; , ’ 

Business Digest of India: -f. 1958; monthly: mid-year 
(annual) and special number; English;- Editor ■ 
A. Thakur; circ; ,11,700. . , ' 

Chitralekha: Star Printery, 62 Karwar St.; f. 195°; wesMy. 
Gujarati; Editors Mrs.- M. ;'V'. Kotak, -H. L. Mehta, 
circ. 250,000. , 

Commerce: Manek Mahal, 90 Veer Nariman ;Rd., Church- 

gate, 20; f. igro; weekly; English;. Editor, Vadilal 

, Dagli; circ. 10,000. , ■ ' . 

Current: 15 Cbwasji Patel St.; f. 1949; weekly; English: 

Editor A. Syed; circ. 26,060. ■ x- 

Dharmayug: Dadabhai Naoroji Rd.;' weekly: Hindi; 

Editor D. V. Bharati; circ. 259,506.' 

Eve’s Weekly; Bombay Samachar Marg; Editor G.' Ewing, 
circ. 45,000. 

Illustrated Weekly of India: Dr. Dadabhai. Naoroji 
1.1929: weekly; English; Editor Khushwant Singh, 
circ. 400,000. 
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Imprint: Surya Mahal, 5 Burjorji Bharucha Marg, Bombay 
400023; f. 1961: monthly; English; Editor R. V. 
Pandit; circ. 25,000. 

India Quarterly: c/o Asia Publishing House, Calicut St., 
Ballard Estate, r; f. 1953; journal of the Indian Council 
of World Affairs; Editor S. L. Poplai. 

Indian and Eastern Engineer: Piramal Mansion, 235 
Dadabhai Naoroji Rd., Bombay 400001; f. 1858; 
- monthly; English; Editors Mick de Souza and S. K. 
Ghaswala; circ. 7,000. 

The Indian Economic Journal: Department of Economics, 
Bombay University, Vidyanagari 400098; f. 1953; 
Editor D. T. Lakaawala. 

Indian PEN: Theosophy Hall, 40 New Marine Lines, Bom- 
bay 400020; f. 1934; 6 issues a year; organ of Indian 
Centre of the International PEN; Editor Sophia 
Wadia. 

Industrial India: Yashwant Chambers, 2nd Floor, i8b 
Bharucha Marg, Netaji Chowk, Bombay 23; f. 1949; 
monthly; English; official organ of the All-India Manu- 
facturers’ Organization; Editor S. T. Chary. 

Industrial Times: f. 1958; fortnightly; English; Editor 
S. J. Rele; circ. 7,000. 

Janmabhoomi Pravasi: Janmabhoomi Bhavan, Ghoga St., 
Fort, Bombay 400001; f. 1939; weekly; Gujarati; 
Editor J. M. Shukla; circ. 73,100. 

Jee: 62 Karwar St.; f. 1958; Gujarati; Editor Mrs. M. V. 
Kotak; circ. 25,000. 

Journal of the Indian institute of Bankers: Apollo St.; 
f. 1930; quarterly; English; Editor Vadilal Dagli; 
circ. 50,000. 

Mirror: Apollo St., Fort; f. 1961; monthly; English; Editor 
R. Narayan; circ. 57,500. 

Mother India: Sumati Publications Ltd.; f. 1935: monthly; 
English; Editor Baburao Patel; circ. 12,500. 

Navaneet: Tardeo 341; f. 1951; monthly; published in 
Hindi, Marathi and Gujarati; Editors N. Dutt (Hindi 
edn.), U. Thomray (Marathi edn.), K. Kapadia 
(Gujarati edn.); circ. respectively 21,800, 4,200, 12,300. 
Onlooker: 21 Dalai St., Fort, 400023; fortnightly; news 
magazine; English; Editor S. V. Narayan; circ, 

40.000. 

People’s Raj [Lokrajya): Directorate-General of Informa- 
tion and Public Relations, Sachivalaya, Bombay 
400032; f. 1947; government activities and publicity; 
fortnightly; editions in Marathi, Urdu and English; 
circ. (all editions) 121,600. 

Radio Times of India: 29 New Queen’s Rd.; f. 1946: 
monthly; English; Editor D. D. Lakhanpal; circ. 

5.000. 

Reader’s Digest: Orient House, Mangalore St., Ballard 
Estate, i; f. 1954; monthly; English; Man. Dir. and 
Publisher T. Parameshwar; Editor M. Randolph; 
circ. 193.900. 

Sarika: Times of India Building, Dadabhai Naoroji Rd.; 
f. 1960; short story; fortnightly; Hindi; Editor Kam- 
Leshwar; circ. 44,000. 

Screen; Express Towers, Nariman Point, Bombay 400021; 
f. 1951; film weekly; English; Editor S. S. Pillai; circ. 
121,000 (Bombay, Madras, New Delhi). 

Star and Style: Bombay Samachar Marg; f. 1965; film and 
fashion; fortnightly; English; Editor Gulshan Ewing; 
circ. 74,750. 

Stardust: Lana Publishing Company. 14 Advent, ist Floor, 
12A Foreshore Rd., Bombay 400021: f. 1971; monthly; 
English; Editor Mrs. Shodha Kilacha.nd; circ. 113,700. 


Sudha: Janmabhoomi Bhavan, Ghoga St., Fort; f. 1968; 
women’s weekly; Gujarati; Propr. Saurashtra Trust; 
Editor D. G. Patel; circ. 113,300. 

Sunday Loksatta; Newspaper House, Sassoon Dock, 
Colaba 5; f. 1948; Marathi; Editor R. N, Late; circ. 

205.000. 

Sunday Standard: Express Towers, Nariman Point; f. 1936; 
see under Delhi; circ. (Bombay) 121,474. 

Urvashi: Lamington Rd.; f. 1959; weekly; Hindi; Editor. 
R. R. K. Nahata; circ. 19,300. 

Vyapar; Janmabhoomi Bhavan, Ghoga St., Fort, Bombay 
400001; f, 1949; financial journal; twice weekly; 
Gujarati; Editor S. J. Vasani; circ. 31,251. 

Nagpur 

All India Reporter: A.I.R. Ltd., P.O.B. 209, Congress 
Nagar, Nagpur 440012; f. 1914; law journal; monthly: 
English; Chief Editor S. Appu liAO; circ. 30,000. 
Criminal Law Journal: A.I.R. Ltd., P.O.B. 209, Congress 
Nagar, Nagpur 440012; f. 1904; monthly; English; 
Hon. Editor S. Appu Rao; circ. 16,300. 

Rekha: Chitar Oli Chowk, P.O.B. 373, Central Ave.; f. 
1955; monthly; Hindi; Editor S. Randive; circ. 20,700. 

Pune (Poona) 

Swaraj: Bombay Papers Ltd., 595 Budhwar Peth, Pune 
41 1002; f. 1936; weekly; Marathi; Gen. Man. S. V. 
Nagarkar; circ. 80,600. 

Punjab 

Chandigarh 

Advance: Director of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of Punjab; f. 1951: monthly: English; 
Editor S. Tiwari; circ. 9,000. 

Rajasthan 

Dharti-Ke-Lcl: P.O.B. 12, Kota; f. 1953: monthly; Hindi; 

agricultural; Editor Babu Hindu; circ. 34,800. 
Rastravani: Shayam Sunder Bhargava Bldg., Jaipur Rd., 
Ajmer; f. 1951; weekly; Hindi; Editor K. Barnwall; 
circ. 12,700. 

Tamil Nadu 
Madras 

Ambili Ammavan: 2-3 Arcot Rd., Vadapalani; f. 1970; 
monthly; Malayalam; Editor Sri Chakrapani; circ. 

27.000. 

Ambulimama: 2-3 Arcot Rd., Vadapalani; f. 1947: 

monthly; Tamil; Editor Sri Chakrapani; circ. 55,000. 
Ananda Vikatan; 151 Mount Rd.; f. 1924; weekly; Tamil; 

Editor S. Balsubramanian; circ. 215,000. 

Andhra Prabha Illustrated Weekly: Express Estates, 
Mount Rd., 600002; f. 1952; weekly; Telugu; Editor 
ViDVAN Viswam; circ. 123,400. 

Antiseptic: 323/24 Thambu Chettj- St.; f. 1904; monthly; 

English; Editor Dr. U. Vasudeva FIau; circ. 15,000. 
Bharatham: 2 R. K. Mutt Rd., .Mylapore: f. 1959; weekly; 

Tamil; Editor P. S. Rajagopalan; circ. 23.700. 
Chandamama: 2-3 Arcot Rd., Vadapalani; f, 1947; 
children’s monthly; editions in Hindi. English, Gujar- 
ati, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam and Bengali; Editor 
Chakrapa.ni; combined circ. 418,100. 

Chandoba: 2-3 .treot Rd,, Vadapalani; f. 1952; monthly; 

Marathi: Editor Chakrapani; circ. 75,000. 

Cinema Rangam: 65/5 .-Vreot Rd., 24; f. 1954; monthly; 
Telugu; films; Editor T. V. Ramanatii; circ. 27.300. 
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Dinamani Kadir: 137 Ramnad Rd., 9; Tamil; weeldy; 
circ. 99,100. 

Free India: 77 General Patters Rd., Mount Rd.; f. 1939; 
news and current affairs; weekly; English; Editor D. 
Krishnamurthy; circ. 11,300. 

Jahnamamu: 2-3 Arcot Rd., Vadapalani; f. 1972; monthly; 

Oriya; Editor Sri Chakrapani; circ. 17,300. 

Kalat: 193 Mount Rd.; f. 1958; monthly; Tamil; films; 

Editor A. Seentj; circ. 25,900. 

Kalal Magal: P.O.B. 604, Madras 4; f. 1931; literary and 
cultural; monthly; Tamil; Man. Editor K. V. Jagan- 

NATHAN; M.A.; circ. 5,000. 

Kalki: 20 Dr. Gumswamy Mudaliar Rd., Chetput, Madras 
31; f. 1941: literary and cultural; weekly; Tamil; 
Editor T. Sadasivam; circ. 81,100. 

Kumudam: 83 Purasawalkam High Rd.; f. 1947; weekly; 
Tamil; Editor S. A. P. Annamalai; circ. 434,200. 

Malai Wlani: 50 Edward Elliots Rd.; f. 1958; weekly; 

Tamil; Editor P. S. Elango; circ. 50,000. 

My Magazine of India: II Barracks St., Seven Wells; f. 
1929; monthly: English; Editor Miss V. Sivagama- 
suNDARi; circ. 15,000. 

New Leader: 6 Armenian St.; f. 1887; weekly; English; 
Editor Rev. Fr. James Kottoor; circ. 10,000. 

Picturpost: 65/5 Arcot Rd., 24; f. 1943; monthly; English; 
films; Editor T. V. Ramanath; circ. 38,300. 

Puthumai: loi Pumsawalkam High Rd.; f. 1957: monthly; 

Tamil; Editor K. T. Kosalram; circ. 27,100. 

Sunday Standard : Express Estates, Mount Rd. 2; see under 
Delhi; circ. (Vijayawada, Bangalore, Madras, Cochin 
and Madurai) 229,279. 

Sunday Times: 69 Peters Rd.; f. 1956; weekly; English; 
Editor S. V. S. Vinod; circ. 49,300. 

Swarajya: 20 Dr. Gumswamy Mudaliar Rd.. Chetput. 
f. 1956; English; weekly; Editor R. Venkataraman; 
circ. 17,500. 

Tamilnad Times: 105 C. N. Krishnaswamy Rd.; f. 1953; 

fortnightly; English; Editor M. Rodgers; circ. 33,300. 
Thanga Thirai: 17 Whites Rd., Royapettah; f. i960; fort- 
nightly; Tamil; Editor A. ^mamurthi; circ. 30,000. 
Thayaga Kural: 2-16 Mount Rd.; f. 1961; weekly; Tamd; 

Editor A. Ma. Samy; circ. 50.000. 

Vani: f. 1949; fortnightly; Telugu; All India Radio journal; 
circ. 18,000. 

Vanoli: f. 1939: fortnightly; Tamil; All India Radio 
journal; circ. 51,300. 


The Press 

Manmohan: Mitra Prakashan Ltd., .166 MutWganj; f, 
1949: children’s monthly; Hindi; Editor S. V. A, 
Mitra; circ. 15,100. 

Manohar Kahaniyan : Mitra Prakashan Ltd., 166 Muthi- 
ganj; f. 1940; monthly; Hindi; Editor A. Mitra; drc. 
217,400. 

Manorma: Mitra Prakashan Ltd., 166 Muthiganj; f. 1924; 
monthly; Hindi; Editor S. Mitra; circ. 94,200. 

Maya: 166 Muthiganj; f. 1929; monthly; Hindi; Editoi 
A. Mitra; circ. 42,400. 

Kanpur 

Kanchan Prabha: 2 Sarvodaya Nagar, P.O.B. 214: f. 1974; 
Hindi; monthly: Man. Editor ,P. C. Gupta; Editor 
Y. M. Gupta; circ. 22,000. 

Vyapar Sandesh: 16/104 Birhana Rd.; f. 1950: weekly; 
Hindi; gives latest market reports and rates of various 
commodities: Editor Harishanker Sharma; circ. 
15,000. 

Lucknow 

Gyan Bharati: B.N. Rd.; f. 1959: monthly; Hindi; Editor 
Hari Krishna; circ. 14,700. 

Gyan Bharati Bal Pocket Books: B. N. Rd.; f. 1969; every 
two months; Etindi; Man. VijAi ShaRMA. 

Jan Yug: 22 Kaiserbagh; f. 1942; weekly: Hindi; Editor 
Ramesh Sinha; circ. 13,300. 

Paanchajanya: P.O.B. 207, Dr. Raghubir Nagar; f. igi^i 
weekly; Hindi; Editors B. P. Shukla, V. N. Tripathi, 
circ. 40,000. 

People: 10 Bhopal House, Lall Bagh; f. i 959 l wekly, 
English; Editor N. L. Gautam; circ. 9,000. 

Rashtra Dharma: P.O.B. 207, Dr. Raghubir Nagar; f. 1964; 
ihonthly; Hindi; Editor B. P. Shukla; Man. Nageswar 
Sahai; circ. 15,000. 

Other Towns 

Current Events: 15 Rajpur Rd., Dehra Dp: f. *955i 
monthly review of national and international anair , 
English; Editor Dev Dutt; circ. 13,300. 

Jeevan Shiksha: Sarvodaya Sahitya Prakashan, 
Varanasi; f. 1957: monthly; Hindi; Editor lA 
Bhai; circ. 13,400. 

Sudhanidhi: Dhanwantari Karyalaya. Bijaigarh District. 
Aligarh; f. 1972; monthly; Hindi; Editor Ragh 
Prasad Trivedi; circ. 12,000. 


Other Towns 

Mathajothidam: 3 Arasarnaram, Vellore; f. 1949; monthly; 
astrology; Tamil; Editor V. K. V. Subramanyam; circ. 
27,700. 

Sunday Standard: 137 Ramnad Rd., Madurai 9; see under 
Delhi. 


Uttar Pradesh 
Agra 

Disha Bharati: Amar Ujala Bldg., City Station Rd., Agra 3; 
f. 1972; Hindi weekly: Editor K. C. Nigam; circ. 
16,300. 


Allahabad 

Jasoosl Duniya: 5 Kolhan Tola St.; f. 1953: monthly; 
Urdu, Hindi; Editor S. Abbas Husainy; circ. (both) 
70,000. 

Kahant: 5 Sardar Patel Marg; f. 1954; monthly; Hindi; 
Editor Srip.\t Rai; circ. 23,100. 


West Bengal 

Calcutta •. 8' 

Assam Review and Tea News: 29 Waterloo St.; 

monthly; tea plantation industry; - Editor J- 
Banerjee; circ. 4,000. 

Betar Jagat: All India Radio, Akashvani Bhawan, E cs 
Gardens, 700001; f. 1929; twice a month; Beng 
radio journal; Editor S. C. Basu; circ. about 25,000. 

Bulletin of the Institution of Engineers (India): ^ Gol*®® 

Rd.; f. 1920; monthly; also Institution of ,^7 

also produces Journal (3 a year) and Students Jo 
(quarterly); Editor Col. B. T. Nagrani; circ. 30,000. 

Capital: 19 R. N. Mookerjee Rd., 700001: f. 1888; weekly. 

English; financial; Editor A., K. Ganguly; cnc. 7.3 
Desh: 6 Prafulla Sarkar St.; f. 1933; weekly: Benga 
Editor S. Ghosh; circ. 70,700. . 

Economic Studies: 2 Private Rd., Dum Dum, 

700074; f. 1960; monthly; English; Editor 
Mukherjea; circ. 10,000. 
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Fashion: 3 Bysak Dighi Lane, 7: t. 1961; monthly: Hindi; 
Editor M. P. Poddar; circ. 20,000. 

Indian Medical Gazette: Block F, 105c New Alipore; f. 
1961; monthly: English; Editor L. K. Pandeya; circ. 
24,000. 

Indian Medical Review: 48B Sankaritola St.; f. 1953; 
monthly: English; Editor Dr. S. Ghosh; circ. 18,800. 

Indian Railway Gazette: 13 Ezra Mansions, P.O.B. 2361, 
700001; Man. Editor R. L. Saraogi; Editor L. K. 
Padmanabhan; circ. 13,500. 

Journal of the Indian Medical Association: 53 Creek Row, 
Calcutta 700014; f. 1930; twice monthly; English; 
Editor Dr. B. R. Chaudhuri; circ. 43,000. 

Junior Statesman: Statesman House, 4 Chowringhee 
Square; f. 1967; weekly; English; circ. 25,500. 

Mohammadi: 49 Gardener Lane; f. 1904: weekly; Beng;ali; 
leading organ of the Muslims; Independent; Editor 
A. J. Tarafdar. 

Naba Kallol: II Jhamapooker Lane; f. i960; monthly; 

Bengali; Editor S. C. Mazumdar; circ. 62,300. 

Neetee: 4 Sukhlal Johari Lane; f. 1955: weekly; English; 

Editor M. P. Poddar; circ. 25,000. 

Screen: P-5, Kalakar St., Calcutta 70070; f. i960; weekly; 

Hindi; Editor M. P. Poddar; circ. 37,310. 

Soviet Desh: I/I Wood St., 16; f. i960; fortnightly; 
Bengali, Oriya and Assamese; Editor G. L. Kolokolov; 
circ. 57,100 (Bengali), 11,000 (Oriya), 11,500 (Assam- 
ese). 

Statesman: 4 Chowringhee Square; f. 1875; overseas 
weekly; English; Editor S. Nihal Singh. 

Suktara: II Jhamapooker Lane, 9; f. 1948; monthly; 

juvenile; Bengali; Editor M. Majumdar; circ. 90,000. 
Sunday: Ananda Bazar, 6 Prafulla Sarkar St.; f. I9731 
English; Editor M. J. Akbar; circ. 12,000. 

Sunday Statesman: Chowringhee Square; weekly; Editor 
S. Nihal Singh. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Samachar: 4 Parliament St., New Delhi; f. 1976 folloiving 
merger of all Indian news agencies. It was dissolved in 
December 1977 and the following four original news 
agencies were re-established: 

Bharati Samachar. 

Press Trust of India. 

Samachar Vharti. 

United News of India. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agcnce France-Presse (AFP) [France)-, ia Friends Colony 
West, New Delhi 110014; Chief Rep. Michel Garin. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) [Italy): D-31, 
South Extension Part 2, New Delhi 16; Chief Rep. 
Ugo PUNTIERI. 

Allgemeiner Deutscher Nachrichtendienst (ADN) [German 
Democratic Republic): New Delhi, C-64, Anand 
Nikctan; Correspondent Rainer Althaus. 

Associated Press (AP) [U.S.A.): 19 Narendra Place, Parlia- 
ment St,, New Delhi iioooi; Chief Gene Kramer, 


The Press 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) [Federal Republic of 
Germany^: 57, A 50, Vasant Marg, Vasant Vihar, New 
Delhi 110002; Chief Rep. Hans Joachim Rassat. 

Middle East News Agency [Egypt): 1B-120 Lajpatnager, 
New Delhi; Correspondent K. G. Ganabathy. 

Reuters [U.K.): 27 Prithvi Raj Rd., New Delhi noon; 
Chief Correspondent Leslie Murphy. 

TASS [U.S.S.R.): A-32 West End Colony, New Delhi 
110023; Chief Representative V, N. Matyash. 

United Press International (UPl) [U.S.A.): 190 jorebagh. 
New Delhi iioooi; Man. John Needham. 

The following agencies are also represented: Bangladesh 

Sangbad Sangstha, Czechoslovak News Agency and 

Novosti (U.S.S.R.). 

CO-ORDINATING BODIES 

Press Information Bureau: Shastri Bhavan, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad Rd., New Delhi noooi; f. 1975 to co-ordinate 
press affairs with the Government; represents news- 
paper management, journalistic profession, news 
agencies. Parliament; has power to examine journalists 
under oath and may censor objectionable material; 
Principal Information Officer L. Dayal. 

Registrar of News|)apers for India: Ministry' of Information 
and Broadcasting, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi iioooi; 
f. 1956; a statutory body set up to collect statistics 
regarding the Press in India. It maintains a register of 
newspapers containing particulars about every news- 
paper published in India; Registrar K. K. Nair. 


The Press Council of India was disbanded in January 

1976. 

PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 

Aii'india Nev/spaper Editors’ Conference: 50-51 Theatre 
Communication Bldg., Connaught Place, New Delhi 
110002; f. 1940; 243 mems.; Pres. B. N. Azad; Sec.- 
Gen. Virendra. 

Indian and Eastern Nev/spaper Society: lENS Bldgs., Rafi 
Marg, New Delhi iioooi; f. 1939; 301 mems.; Pres. 
A. G. Sheorey; Sec. P. C. Gandhi; pubis. lENS 
Annual Press Handbook', Indian Press (monthly). 

Indian Federation of Working Journalists: Flat No. 29, 
New Central Mkt., Connaught Circus, New Delhi 
iioooi; f. 1950; Pres. S. B. Kolpe; Sec.-Gen. T. R. 
Ramaswamy; publ. The Working Journalist (monthly). 

Indian Journalists’ Association: 122-B, Bepin Behari 
Ganguli St., Calcutta 700012; f. 1922; Pres. Lalit 
Banerjee. 

Indian Language Newspapers’ Association: Janmabhoomi 
Bhavan, Ghoga St., Fort, Bombay 400001; f. 1941; 
315 mems.; Pres. A. R. Bhat; Sec.-Gen. R.\tilal Seth; 
publ. Language Press Bulletin (non-political monthly). 

Press Institute of India: Sapru House .Annexe, Barakhamba 
Rd., New Delhi iioooi; f. 1963; Dir. Chanchal 
Sarkar; Asst. Dir. K. Biiupal; publ. Vidura (every 2 
months) and special surveys; training courses. 
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Pnhlhhn 


PUBLISHERS 


Bombay 

George Allen & Unwin (India) Pvt. Ltd.: 103-105 Wal- 
chand Hirachand Marg, 400001; f. 1970; Man. Dir. 
D. R. Bhagi. 

Allied Publishers Private Ltd.: 15 Graham Rd., Ballard 
Estate, 400038; f. 1934; economics, politics, history, 
phdosophy; brs. at New Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, 
Bangalore; Chair, and Dir. R. N. Sachdev. 

Asia Publishing House: Calicut St., Ballard Estate, Bom- 
bay 400038; f. 1942; humanities, social sciences, science 
and general; English and Indian languages. 

Blackio and Son (India) Ltd.: Blackie House, 103-105 
Welchand Hirachand Marg, P.B. 21, Bombay 400001; 
f. 1901; educational, scientific and technical, general 
and juvenile; brs. at Calcutta, Madras, New Delhi; 
Man. Dir. D. R. Bhagi. 

Hind Kitabs Ltd.: 32-34 Veer Nariman Rd., 400001. 

^ International Book House Pvt. Ltd.: Indian Mercantile 
Mansions, Madame Cama Rd., Bombay 40039; general, 
educational, scientific and law books; Man. S. S. 
Laxminarayan. 

Jaico Publishing House: 125 Mahatma Gandhi Rd.; f. 
1947; general paperbacks; import scjentific, technical 
and educational books; Dirs. Jaman Shah, Ashwin 
Shah. 

Kitab Mahal Publishers (Wholesale Division) Private Ltd.: 

Zero Rd. 56-A, Allahabad; high-class Hindi general and 
educational; Propr. S. M. Agarwal. 

Nirmala Sadanand Publishers: 35c Tardeo Rd., Bombay 
400034, West Bengal; f. 1967: Partners Nirmala 
Bhatkal, Manmohan Bhatkal. 

Orient Longman Ltd.: P.O.B. 704, Ballard Estate, 400038; 
Chair. J. R. Rao. 

Popular Prakashan Pvt. Ltd.: 35c Tardeo Rd., Bombay 
400034; f. 1963: sociology, biographies, politics, 
administration, medicine, history, economics; Dirs. 
S. G. and R. G. Bhatkal. 

Prakashan Mandir: Dadysheth Agyary Lane 42; Propr. 

Omkar Kumar; importers and educational publishers. 
Taraporevala, D. B., Sons and Co. (Private) Ltd.: 210 Dr. 
D. Naoroji Rd., Fort; f. 1864; general; Dir. M. J. 
Taraporevala; Chief Executive R. J. Taraporevala. 
N. ,M. Tripathi (Private) Ltd.: Samaldas Gandhi Marg, 
400002; f. 1888; Chair. D. M. Trivedi; law and rare 
books; Dir. and Gen; Man. A. S. Pandya. 

Calcutta 

All-India Publishing Co. Ltd.: f. 1920; Man. Dir. K. G. 

Das, b.l. 

Assam Review Publishing Co.: 29 Waterloo St., 700001; 

f. 1926; general; Man. J. N. Bannerjee. 

J. Bannerjee and Co.: 29 joy Mitter St., 700005; f. 1891; 
statisticians and market reporters; Propr. B. Chatter- 
jee; Man. B. S. Banerjee. 

Book Land Private Ltd.: i Shantar Ghosh Lane, 700007; 
economics, politics, history and general; Man. Dir. J. N. 
BasU. 

Britannia Publishers: 201 Harrison Rd., 700007; rare 
British, American and Continental publications. 
British India Publishing Co.: Stephen House, Dalhousie 
Square, 700001; Man. A. Brims; Asst. Man. S. J. 
Honeywell. 

Chuckerverty, Chatterjee and Co. Ltd.: 15 College Square, 
700012; Dir. Binodelal Chakravarti. 


David Maximiliian and Co.: i2b Windsor House, Mission 
Row Extension, 700001; Propr. C. C. David. 

Eastern Law House Private Ltd.: 54 Ganesh Chundcr 
Ave., Calcutta 700013; f. 1918; legal, commeicial, 
accountancy and general; Man. Dir. B. C. De; Dirs, 
Arup K. De, Ajoy De, Asok De. 

Firma KLM Private Ltd.: 257B B. B. Ganguly St., 700012; 
f. 1950; Man. Dir. K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 

Gurudas Chatterjee and Sons: Bidhan Sarani 203, 700006; 
Editor B. P. N. Mukherjee; general. 

Ideal Publishers: 28/14 Station Rd., 700031; Propr. Mrs.P. 
Das; Man. U. Das. 

Intertrade Publications (India) Private Ltd.: 55 Gariahat 
Rd., P.O.B. 10210; f. 1954; economics and histoi)-; 
Man. Dir. Dr, K. K. Roy. 

Khadi Pradisthan: 15 College Square, 700012; Man. A, C. 
Das Gupta; Sec. H. P. Devi. 

A. Mukherjee & Co. (P) Ltd.: 2 Bankim Chatterjee St., 
700073; f. 1940; educational and general; Man. Dir, 
Bipul Chatterjee. 

New Era Publishing Co.: 31 Gauri Bari Lane, 700004; 
f. 1944; Propr. Dr. P. N. Mitra; Man. S. K. Mitra. 

W. Newman and Co. Ltd.: 3 Old Court House St., 700001; 
f. 1854; general; Man. Dir. O. P. Bhargava. 

Oriental Publishing Co.: f. 1910; Propr. D. N. Bose; Man. 
D. P. Bose. 

Oxford and IBH Publishing Co.: Park Hotel Bldg., 17 Park 
St., 700016; science and technology; Mans. Gulab 
Primlani, Mohan Primlani. 

Ray, Chaudhury and Co.: 119 Ashutosh Mukherjee Rd„ 
700025; Man. A. C. R. Chaudhury. 

Renaissance Publishers Private Ltd.: 15 Bankim Chatterjee 
St., 700012; philosophy; founder M. N. Roy. 

M, C. Sarkar and Sons (Private) Ltd.: 14 Bankim Chatterjee 
St., 700073; general. 

Thacker’s Press and Directories: M.P. Works Private Lt 
6-B, Bentinck St., P.O.B. 2512, 700001; reference 
books. 


Delhi and New Delhi 

Amerind Publishing Co. (Pvt.) Ltd.: 66 Janpath, New 
Delhi iioooi; offices at Calcutta, Bombay and 
York; Dirs. G. Primlani, M. Primlani. 

Atma Ram and Sons: Kashmere Gate, Delhi .’ci,’ 
1909; brs. Jaipur, Lucknow, Chandrigarh; 
technical, humanities, medical; Man. Dir. R' b. r 

S. Chand and Co. Ltd.: Ram Nagar, New 

1917; educational and general books in Prmdi 
English; Dirs. S. L. Gupta, R. K. Gupta, RavindRa • 


Gupta. 


Eurasia Publishing House (Private) Ltd.: 

Delhi 1 10055; educational books in English and 
Dirs. S. L. Gupta, R. K. Gupta. 

Hind Pocket Books Private Ltd.: G. T. 

Delhi 110032; f. 1958; paperbacks in Enghsh, ; 
Punjabi and Urdu; Man. Dir. Dinanath Malho 
Sec. Shekhar Malhotra. 

Indian University Publishers Ltd.: Kashmere 

f. 1950; technical and general in English, Hmdi, 
and Punjabi; Man. C. B. Mednn. . 

Khosla Publishing Co.: 3 Netaji Sukhas Marg, Dary^^^; 
P.O.B. 1389; Delhi iiobo6; f. 190U directones, 
Partners K. R. and K. R. Khosla. 
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Macmillan Company of India Ltd.: 2/10 Ansari Rd., 
Daryaganj, Delhi 110002; also in Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras; English scholarly monographs, textbooks 
and general, Hindi university monographs and text- 
books; Man. Dir. S. G. Wasani. 

Motilal Banarsidas Ltd.: Jawahar Nagar, 110007; f. 1903; 
Indological publishers; Propr. S. L. Jaix. 

Neel Kawal Prakashan: Raj Bhawan, 4/C Daryaganj; edu- 
cational; Propr. S. K. Aggarwal. 

New Book Society of India: 6a, 53 W.E.A. Pusa Rd., 
1 10005. 

Orient Longman Ltd.: 3/5 Asaf Ali Rd., 110002; f. 1948; 
^ucational, technical, general and children’s books; 

/Chair. J. Rameshwar Rao. 

Oxford University Press: 2/11 Ansari Rd., Daiy^aganj, 
New Delhi 110002; Gen. Man. R. Dayal. 

People’s Publishing House Ltd.: 5 Rani Jhansi Rf.; f. 1943; 
Gen. Man. N. Pisharodi. 

Publications Division: Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India, Patiala House, 
New Delhi iioooi; art, literature, planning and 
development, general publications. 

Rajkamal Prakashan (Private) Ltd.: 8 Faiz Bazar 1 10006; 
f. 1946; Hindi; literary books, quarterly journal of 
literary criticism, monthly trade journal. 

Rajpal and Sons: Kashmere Gate, 110006; f. 1891; literary 
criticism, social and general, humanities, text books, 
juvenile literature; Hindi and English; Man. Partner 
VisHWA Nath. 

Ranjit Printers and Publishers: 4872 Chandni Chowk, 
110006: f. 1949; historical, economical, political and 
general in Hindi and English; Man. Dirs. M. C. Gupta 
and R. M. Shahani. 

Sahgal, N. D., and Sons: Dariba Kalan; f. 1917: politics, 
history, general knowledge, sport, fiction and children’s 
books, in Hindi; Man. G. Sahgal. 

Shiksha Bharati: Madarsa Rd., Kashmere Gate, Delhi 
110006; f. 1955: textbooks, popular science books and 
children’s books in Hindi and English; Man. Partner 
Veena Malhotra. 

Sterling Publishers (Private) Ltd.: AB/9 Safdarjang En- 
clave, New Delhi 110016; humanities and social 
sciences, paperbacks: Man. Dirs. O. P. Ghai and S. K. 
Ghai. 

Technical and Commercial Book Co.: 75 Gokhale Market, 
Tis Hazari; f. 1913; Propr. B. R. Malhotra, b.a.; Man. 
D. N. Mehra. 

Vikas Publishing House: 5 Ansari Rd., D. Garj, New 
Delhi 110002; history, economics, politics and general, 
in English; Man. Dir. S. Chawla. 

Yadav Prakahsan: Ajmeri Dwar; anatomy books, and 
charts in Hindi and English; Proprs. Y. N. and S. 
Mital. 


Madras 

Higginbothams (Private) Ltd.: 165 Mount Rd., 600002. 

B. G. Paul and Co.: 4 Francis Joseph St.; f. 1923; general, 
educational and oriental; Man. K. Nilakantak. 

Ranga Raju and Bros.: Jagannadha Baugh. Saidapel; 
general; Propr. J. R. Ranga Raju; Mans. J. P, 
Raju, J. K. Raju. 


Publishers 

Srinivasa Varadachari and Co.: 2-16 Mount Rd.; f. 1879; 
educational; Propr. G. Venkatachari. 

Thompson and Co. (Private) Ltd.: 33 Broadway, i; general. 

Other Towns 

Balkrishna Book Co.: B-i2a Niralanagar, Lucknow 226007; 
f. 1944; general, scientific and Oriental; Propr. Bal- 
krishna. 

Banaras Book Corpn.: Universitj' Rd., Varanasi 221005; 
educational; Dir. L. N. Agarwal; Man. R. K. Agar- 

WAL. 

Bharati Bhawan: Govind Mitra Rd., Patna 800004; 1942; 

educational; Partners M. M. Bose, T. K. Bose. 

Catholic Press: Ranchi (Bihar); f. 1930; Dir. Rev. W. 
Delputte, s.j. 

P. C. Dwadash Shreni and Go. Ltd.: Barasani Bazaar, 
Aligarh; f. 1895; Dirs. H. C. and T. C. Dwadash 
Shreni. 

Garga Bros.: i Katra Rd., Allahabad; f. 1949; educational 
and reference; Partners R. N. Garga, T. N. Garga, 
P. N. Garga, Sanjai Garga. 

Hindi Sahitya Sadan: Jahanabad P.O., Gaya; general; 
Proprs. R. Pathak, K. N. Sinha; Man. N. K. Pathak, 

M.I.S.A. 

Hindusthan Publishing House: Shanti Bhawan, Nayagaon, 
Lucknow; Propr. A. Kumar; JIan. M. Kumar. 

Kitabistan: 30 Chak, Allahabad 211003. 

Law Book Co.: Sardar Patel Marg, P.O.B. 4, Allahabad 
21 1001; f. 1929; legal books; Partners L. R. Bagga, 

R. R. Bagga, D. Bagga, R. Bagga. 

Maheshanand and Sons: Bhaskar Bhavan, .\shoknagar, 
Lucknow; Man. Shiv Prasad Nautiyal. 

Narain Publishing House: Uttar Pradesh; f. 1941; pub- 
lishers of illustrated Hindi Who's Who, directories and 
general; Propr. Mrs. Lila Agrawal. 

National Academic Publishers: Ashok Raj Path, Patna 
800006, Bihar; general, research and specialized 
publications on Bihar region; Dirs. B. K. Sinha, R. 
Sinha. 

Navajivan Publishing House: P.O. Navajivan, Ahmedabad 
380014; f. 1919; Gandhian literature; Chair. Morarji 
Desai; Man. Trustee Jitendra Desai. 

Pioneer Publishing Co,: Sardar Patel Marg, P.O.B. 4, 
Allahabad 211001; f. 1972; law books; Partners A. 
Bagga, :Mrs. R. Bagga, Mrs. S. Bagga. 

Ram Prasad and Sons: Hospital Rd., Agra 282003: f. 1905; 
agricultural, arts, commerce, education, general, 
science, technical, economics, mathematics, sociology; 
Dirs. H. N., R. N., B. N. and Y. N. Agarwal; Mans. 

S. N. Agarwal and R. S. Tandon. 

S, J. Singh and Co.: 51-52 Gwynne Rd., Lucknow; nature 
cure, health, general; Man. S. J. Singh. 

United Publishers: i Katra Rd., Allahabad; f. 1964; 
reference and degree class publishers; Propr. Mrs. 
Shila Garga. 

Upper India Publishing House Pvt. Ltd.: Aminabad, 
Lucknow; f. 1921; publishers of books in English and 
Hindi special subjects — Indian philosophj’, history, 
religion, .art and science; Man. Dir. S. Bhargava. 

Uttarakhand Press; Bhaskar Bhavan, Ashoknagar, Luck- 
now. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 


RADIO 

All India Radio (AIR): Akashvani Bhavan, Parliament St., 
New Delhi iioooi; broadcasting in India is controlled 
by the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. The 
service is financed from the grants voted by Parliament 
annually: Dir.-Gen. P. C. Chatterji. 

A comprehensive development plan has been evolved 
and in 1977 there were 73 broadcasting stations in the 
whole of India. There are at present regional stations 
operating from the following centres: 

East: Agartala, Aijal Tezu, Aizawal, Calcutta, Cuttack, 
Dibrugarh, Gauhati, Imphal, Jaipur, Kohima, Kur- 
seong, Pasighat, Port Blair, Sambalpur, Shillong, 
Silchar, Siliguri and Tawang. 

North: Ajmer, Aligarh, Allahabad, Bhagalpur, Bhopal, 
Bikaner, Chandigarh, Delhi, Gorakhpur, Gwalior, 

' Indore, Jabalpur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Jullundur, Kanpur, 
Lucknow, Mathura, Patna, Ranchi, Raipur, Ranvpur, 
Simla, Udaipur and Varanasi. 

South: Alleppey, Bangalore, Bhadravathi, Coimbatore, 
Cuddapah, Dhawar, Gulbarga, Hyderabad, Kozhikode 
(Calient), Madras, Pondicherry, Tiruchi, Tirunelveli, 
Trivandrum, Vijayawada and Vishakhapatnam. 

West: Ahmedabad, Bhuj, Bombay, Nagpur, Parbhani, 
Pune (Poona), Rajkot, Sangli and Vadodara (Baroda). 

Radio Kashmir broadcasts from Jammu, Leh and Srinagar. 

Broadcasting is particularly important in India owing 
to the difficulty of reaching the vast masses of the people 
by any medium other than the spoken word. To enable 
AIR to reach rural areas, listening is arranged by means of 
community sets installed for public use in a large number 
of villages. AIR network is equipped with a total of 143 
transmitters (medium and shortwave) and covers all the 
important linguistic areas in the country. 

The News Services Division, centralized in New Delhi, 
is one of the largest news organizations in the world. It heis 
29 regional news units, which broadcast loi bulletins daily 
in 19 . languages and 34 dialects. Seventy-one bulletins in 


19 languages are broadcast in the Home Services and 61 
bulletins in 25 languages in the External Services. 

In 1975 there were 14,908,097 radio licences issued. 


TELEVISION 

Doordarshan India (All India Television)-. Mandi House, 
Copernicus Marg, New Delhi iioooi; f. 1976, when tele- 
vision broadcasting became independent of All India 
Radio; programmes: 40 hours weekly; Dir.-Gen, P. Y, 
Krishnamurtv. 

Ahmedabad-Pij: began transmissions in 1975. 
Amritsar: began transmissions in 1973. 

Bombay: began transmissions in 1972; comprises TV 
studio at Worli and relay transmitter at Sinhagarh, 
near Pune; broadcasts for 3 hours on aveekdap 
and '3j hours on Saturdays and Sundays mainly in 
Hindi and Marathi. 

Calcutta: began transmitting in 1975 using relay 
stations at Durgapur, Asansol, Midnapur and 
Khargapur. 

Gulbarga: Commissioned in 1977. 

Hyderabad: Commissioned in 1977. 

Jaipur: began transmissions in 1977- 
Lucknow: began broadcasting in 1975: a relay bans- 
mitter at Kanpur has extended the range of Luck- 
now’s transmissions. 

Madras: Commissioned in 1975. 

Muzaffarpur: Commissioned in 1977. 

Sambalpur: Commissioned in 1977. 

Srinagar: commenced broadcasting ttree days a 
week from 1973 in Urdu and Kashmiri. 

Commercial television started in India in 197 ®- 
been forecast that most of the population will be covere 
by radio and television by 1979. 

In 1975/76 350,000 television sets -were in operation. 


FINANCE 


(cap.— capital; p.u.— paid up; dep.=deposits; m.=million; res.=reserves; Rs.=rupees; brs.=branches.) 


BANKING 
State Banks 

Rnerve Bank of India: Central Office, P.O.B. 406, Mint 
Rd., Bombay 400001; f. 1935; nationalized 1949; sole 
right to issue notes; cap. Rs. 50m., dep. Rs. 502,745.9m. 
(June 1976); Gov. I. G. Patel; 12 brs. 

State Bank of India: New Administrative Bldg., Backbay 
Reclamation, Bombay 400021; f. 1955; cap. Rs. 56.3m., 
dep. Rs. 35,970m. (Dec. 1975): Chair. P. C. D. Nam- 
biar; Chief Man. Int. Div. K. K. Banerji; 4,359 brs. 

The State Bank of India has subsidiaries in Bikaner and 
Jaipur, Hyderabad, Indore, Mysore, Patiala, Saurashtra 
and Travancore. There are 28 state co-operative banks and 
341 district co-operative banks. 

Commercial Banks 

India’s 14 major commercial banks, listed below, were 
nationalized in 1970. They are managed by fifteen-member 


Boards of Directors (2 directors to be appointed . 
Central Government, i employee director, i 
employees who are not workmen, i representing 
3 representing farmers, workers, artisans, etc., 5 repres ^ 
ing persons with special knowledge or expenence, 
Reserve Bank of India Official and i Government oi in 
Official). The day-to-day administration of the 
of the chief functions of the government Custodia 
Bank Chairman. The Department of Banking 01 
Ministry of Finance controls Ml banking operations. 

Since nationalization, the number of Dank -its 

grown from 8,262 to 24,802 (June 197?) “ ,T„ne 

have increased from Rs 46,000m. to Rs. 189,080m. (J 
1977). 

Allahabad Bank Ltd.: 14 India Exchange Place, Calc“ ^ 
700001; f. 1865; cap. Rs. 10.5m., dep. I«- 3''>43 
(Dec. 1976); Chair, and Man. Dir. S. D. Verma, 
Man. A. Ghosh; 607 brs. -Raliard 

Bank of Baroda: 3 Walchand Hirachand Marg, 

Pier, Bombay 400038; f. 1908; cap. Rs. 25ni-> 
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Rs. 12,576m. (Dec. 1976); Chair, and Man. Dir. R, C. 
Shah; Gen. Man. B. M. Shukla; 1,077 brs. 

Bank of India: Express Towers, Nariman Point, Bombay 
400021; f. 1906; cap. p.u. Rs. 40.5m., dep. Rs. r4,r22m. 
(Dec. 1976); Chair, and Man. Dir, C. P. Shah; 1,052 brs. 
(inch overseas). 

Bank of Maharashtra Ltd.: 1177 Budhwar Peth, P.O.B. 
514, Pune 411002; f. 1935; cap. Rs. 15m., dep. Rs. 
2,910.0m. (Dec. 1976); Chair, and Man. Dir. V. M. 
Bhide; 454 brs. 

Canara Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 6648, 112 Jayachamarajendra 
Rd., Bangalore 560002; f. 1906; cap. Rs. 17.5m., dep. 
Rs. 9,600m. (Dec. 1976); Chair, and Man. Dir. C. E. 
Kamath; Gen. Man. K. K. Kamath; 1,015 brs. 

Central Bank of India: Chander Mukhi Bldg., Nariman 
Point, Bombay 400021; f. 1911; cap. p.u. Rs. 47.5m., 
dep. Rs. 14,677m. (Dec. 1976); Chair, and Man. Dir. 
P. F. Gupta; 1.419 brs. (inch overseas). 

Dena Bank: P.O.B. 41, 17 Horniman. Circle, Bombay 
400023; f. 1938; cap. p.u. Rs. 12.5m., dep. Rs. 4,210m. 
(Dec. 1976); Chair. B. K. Vora; Man. Dir. R. A. 
Gulmohamed; Gen. Man. H. K. Swah; 633 brs. 

Indian Bank: P.O.B. 1384, 17 North Beach Rd., Madras 
600001 ; f. 1907; cap. p.u. Rs. 30m., dep. Rs. 4,740m. 
(Oct. 1977); Chair, and Man. Dir. M. V. Subba Rao; 
Gen. Man. K. Venkatarama Ayyer; 702 brs. 

Indian Overseas Bank: 151 Mount Rd., Madras 600002; 
f. 1937; cap. p.u. Rs. 40m., dep. fe. 4,693m. (Dec. 
1976); Chair. A. M. Kadhiresen; Gen. Man. B. K. 
Vora;. 576 brs. , 

Punjab National Bank Ltd.: 5 Parliament St., New Delhi 
iioooi; f. 1895; cap. p.u. Rs. 20m., dep. Rs. 1,150m. 
(Dec. 1976); Chair, and Man. Dir. O. P. Gupta; Gen. 
Man. D. C. Gupta; 1,300 brs. (inch overseas). 

Syndicate Bank: Manipal, Karnataka State 576119; f. 
1925; cap. Rs. 14.2m., dep. Rs.6,285m. (Dec. I 975 ); 
Chair, and Man. Dir. K. K. Pai; Gen. Man. H. N. Rao; 
805 brs. 

Union Bank of India: Union Bank Bldg., 66-80 Bombay 
Samachar Marg, Bombay 400023; f. 1919; cap. p.u. 
Rs. 12.5m., dep. Rs. 5,985m. (Dec. 1975); Chair, and 
Man, Dir. O, K. Gopalan; Gen. Man. L. C. Mistry; 
778 brs. 

United Bank of India Ltd.: 16 Old Court House St., Calcutta 
700001; f. 1950; cap. p.u. Rs. 26.9m., dep. Rs. 6,557m. 
(Dec. 1976); Chair, and Man. Dir. M. Sen Sarma; Gen. 
Man. P. K. Sen; 691 brs. 

United Commercial Bank: 10 Biplabi Trailokya Maharaj 
Sarani (Brabourne Rd.), Calcutta 700001; f. 1943: 
cap. p.u. Rs. 50m., dep. Rs. 7,883.2m. (Dec. 1976); 
Chair, and Man. Dir. V. R. Desai; Gen. Mans. S. 
Subrahmanyan, J. N. Pathak, R. Pichai; 912 brs. 
and 9 overseas. 


Major Private Banks 

Andhra Bank Ltd.: Andhra Bank Bldg., P.O.B. 161, 
Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad; f. 1923; cap. Rs. loom., dep. 
Rs. 2,35501. (Dec. 1976); Chair. O. Swaminath.\ 
Reddy; Gen. Man. K. G. K. Murthy; 500 brs. 

Bank of Cochin Ltd.: Ernakulam North, Cochin 6S201S; 
f. 1928; cap. p.u. Rs. 475,672,5, dep. Rs. 130m.; Chair. 
K. M. Thariyan; 62 brs. 

Corporation Bank Ltd.: Mangaladevi Temple Rd., P.O B. 
88, Mangalore 575001; f. 190G; cap. and res. Rs. 5m., 
dep. Rs. 1,025.40111. (Dec. 1976); Chair. N. N. Pai; 
215 brs. 


Hindusthan Mercantile Bank Ltd.: 10 Clive Row, Calcutta; 

cap. p.u. Rs. 5m.; Chair. Seth Mohanlal Jalan. 
Karnataka Bank Ltd.: Dongerkery, Mangalore 3; cap. 
Rs. 2m., dep. Rs. 27.8m.; Chair. K. S. Adiga; 143 brs. 

Mysore State Co-operative Apex Bank Ltd., The: i Pam- 
pamahakavi Rd., P.B. 654, Chamarajpet, Bangalore 18; 
f. 1915; cap. Rs. 28.7m., dep. Rs. 200m.; Pres. Veera- 
SETHY Cushanoor; Man. Dir. H. K. Chinaidaiah. 

The New Bank of India Ltd.: i Tolstoy Marg, New Delhi 
iioooi; f. 1936; cap. Rs. 5.0m., dep. Rs. 1,556.9m.; 
Chair. D. R. Gandotra; 250 brs. 

The Oriental Bank of Commerce Ltd.: P.O.B. 329, E Block, 
Connaught Place, New Delhi iioooi; f. 1943; cap. 
Rs. 1.7m., dep. Rs. 57m.; Chair. M. K. Vig; 223 brs. 

The Punjab and Sind Bank Ltd.: P.B. No. 27, B Block, 
Connaught Place, New Delhi i; cap. Rs. 2".9m., dep. 
Rs. 2,069m.; Chair. S. Inderjit Singh; 460 brs. 

The Sangli Bank Ltd.: Rajwada Chowk, P.O.B. 156, 
Sangli 416416; cap. Rs. 2.9m., dep. Rs. 471.8m.; Chair. 
M. R. Ranadive; hi brs. 

United Western Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 2, Chirmule Niketan, 
143-146 Bhawani Peth, Satara City; cap. Rs. 2m., 
dep. Rs. 40m.; Chair. V. S. Damle; ioo brs. 

Vijaya Bank Ltd.: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Bldg., Race 
Course Rd., Bangalore i; cap. Rs. 65.8m., dep. 
Rs. 2,2iom. (Dec. 1976); advances Rs. 628m.; Chair. 
M. Sunder Ram Shetty; 500 brs. 

Foreign Banks 

Algemene Bank Nederland, N.V.: Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands; 14 Veer Nariman Rd., Bombay 400001; Man. 
M. W. VAN Hulzen; Calcutta Man. H. L. L. M. Va.n 
Hae; 3 brs. 

Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association: 
San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A.; Express Towers, Nariman 
Point, Bombay 400021; Vice-Pres. and Man. A. 
Krishnaswamy; 4 brs. 

Bank of Tokyo Ltd.: Tokyo, Japan; jeevan Prakash, Sir 
P, Mehta Rd., Bombay 400001; Gen. Man. S. Mutoli; 
3 brs. 

Banque Nationale de Paris: Paris, France; French Bank 
Bldg., P.O.B. 45, Ho.mji St., Bombay 400001; 4 other 
brs. in India; Man. A. Kettler. 

British Bank of the Middle East: London, U.K.; 16 Veer 
Nariman Rd., Fort, Bombay 400001; Man. A. D. E. 
Dawson. 

Chartered Bank: London, U.K.; 25 Mahatma GandJii Rd., 
Bombay 400001; Amritsar, Calcutta, Madras, New 
Delhi; Man. D. C. Porter; 24 brs. 

Citibank: New York, N.Y., U.S.A.; Bombay (3 offices): 
293 Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji Rd., Bombay 400001; 
Calcutt.a {2 offices), Madras (2 ofTice.s), New Delhi; 
Supervisor in India .V. H. Williams. 

Grindlays Bank Ltd.: London, U.K.; Nct.aji Subhas Rd., 
Calcutta; Amritsar, Bangalore, Bombay (go .Mahatma 
Gandhi Rd.), Cochin, Darjeeling, Delhi, Madras, Simla, 
etc.; Gen. 3 Ian. K. Warner; 56 brs. 

Mercantile Bank Ltd.: London, U.K.; 52 .Mahatma Gandhi 
Rd., Bombay 400023; f. 1S53; Calcutta, Delhi, New 
Delhi, Madras and Visakhapatnani; .Man. D. I'. L. 
Turner; 20 hr. 

Mitsui Bank Ltd.: Tokyo, Japan; 6 Wallace St., Bombay 
400001; Gen. Man. Shoji .-\vata. 
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Nariman Rd., Bombay 400020; 86 mems.; Chair. R. F. 
Gutta; Sec. N. S. Pradhan. 

Indian Institute of Bankers: State Bank of India Bldg., 
Bombay Samachar St., Fort, Bombay 400001; Pres. 
K. R. Puri; Sec. S. N. Sengupta. 

National Institute of Bank Management: 85 Nepean Sea 
Rd., Bombay 400006; f. 1968; Dir. Prof. N. Vaghul; 
pubis, inch (quarterly). ■ 


DEVELOPMENT FINANCE ORGANIZATIONS 

Agricultural Finance Corpn. Ltd.: Dhanraj Mahal, Chatra- 
pati Shivaji Marg, Bombay 400039; provides project 
consultancy services to commercial banks. Union and 

■ State Governments, public sector corporations and 
other, institutions and to individuals; finances techno- 
economic and investment surveys in agriculture and 
agro-industries, projects on dairy and livestock; also 
provides consultancy services for the formulation of 
projects in backward areas, including Integrated 
Tribal Development Projects, Drought-prone - Area 
Projects, etc.; Chair. V. M. Bhide; Man. Dir. Ghulam 
Ghouse. 

Agricultural Refinance Corporation: P.O.B. 6552, Shri 
Niketan, Shiv Sagar Estate, Dr. .A.B. Rd., Worli, 
Bombay 400018; f. 1963 to provide medium-term or 
long-term finance to schemes of agricultural develop- 
ment which cannot be satisfactorily financed by existing 
credit agencies; Chair. R. K. Hazari; Man. Dir. M. A. 
Chidambaram. 

Credit Guarantee Corporation of India Ltd.: Vidyut Bhavan, 
3rd Floor, BEST Bldg., Pathakwadi, Bombay 400002; 
f. 1971,; promoted by the Reserve Bank of India; 
guarantees loans and other credit facilities extended by 
(i) scheduled and non-scheduled commercial banks to 
small traders, farmers and self-employed persons and 
small borrowers under the Differential Interest Rates 
Scheme, (ii) scheduled and non-scheduled commercial 
batiks and state financial corporations to small trans- 
port and business enterprises, (iii) scheduled com- 
mercial banks and certain state and central co-operative 
banks to service co-operative societies assisting their 
members who are engaged in industrial activity; Chair. 
Dr. R. K. Hazari; Man. C. S. Subramaniam; Sec. 
N. D. Mirani. 

Export Credit and Guarantee Corporation Ltd.: loth floor. 
Express Towers, Nariman Point, Bombay 400001; 
f. 1956 to promote exports by providing a risk insurance 
cover to exporters against loss in export of goods and 
services and by offering guarantees to banks and 
financial institutions to enable exporters to obtain 
better facilities from them; Chair, and Man. Dir. M. V. 
SuBBA Rao; Gen. Man. P. B. Satagopan. 

Industrial Development Bank of India (IDBI): Jolly Maker 
Chambers No. 1, Nariman Point, Bombay 400021; 
f. 1964 as wholly owned subsidiary of the Reserve Bank 
to co-ordinate and supplement other financial organiza- 
tions and to finance and promote industrial develop- 
ment; became independent 1976, following amend- 
ments to the Public Financial Institutions Laws; 
regional offices at Calcutta, Madras, New Delhi and 
brs. in 12 states; authorized cap. Rs. 500m.; Chair. 
Raghu Raj; Gen. Man. C. S. Venkat Rao. 

Industrial Finance Corporation of India: Bank of Baroda 
Bldg., 16 Parliament St., P.O.B. 363, New Delhi 
iioooi; 18 brs.; f. 1948 to provide medium- and long- 


Finmci 

term finance to companies and Co-operative Societies 
in India, engaged in manufacture, preservation or pro- 
cessing of goods, shipping, mining, hotels and poivet 
generation and distribution; was made a subsidiary of 
the Industrial Development Bank of India in 1976. 
The Corporation promotes industrialization of less 
developed areas,, and provides training in management 
techniques and development banking; cap. p.u. 
Rs. room.; Chair. Baldev Pasricha; Gen. Man. R.B. 
Mathur. 

Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of India 
Ltd.: 163 Backbay Reclamation, Bombay 400020 BR; 
f. 1955 to assist private industrial enterprises by 
providing finance in both rupee and foreign currendes 
in the form of long- or medium-term loans or equity 
participations, sponsoring , and underwriting new 
issues of shares and securities, guaranteeing loans 
from other private investment sources, furnishing man- 
agerial, technical and administrative advice to Indian 
industry; share cap. Rs. 150m.; res. Rs. lyim.; Chair. 
H. T. Parekh; Man. Dir. S. S. Mehta. 


STOCK EXCHANGES 

Ahmedabad Share and Stock Brokers’ Association: Manek- 
chowk, Ahmedabad; f. 1894; loi active brokers; Pres. 
Ratilal P. Broker; Sec. D. M. Pakchal. 

Bombay Stock Exchange: Dalai St., Bombay 400001; 
f- 1875; 504 mems.; Pres. M. S. Kothari; Chair. P. J- 
Jeejeebhov; Sec. A. J. Shah. 

Calcutta Stock Exchange Association Ltd.: 7 Lyons Range, 
Calcutta 700001; f. 1908; 653 mems.; Pres. S. L 
Chaturvedi; Exec. Dir. Dr. B. B. Ghosh;- Sec. B. 
Majumdar. 

Delhi Stock Exchange Association Ltd.: 3 & 4/4®^^^* 
AH Rd., New Delhi; f. 1947; 89 active brs.; PfsS' 
Harban Singh Mehta; Exec. Dir. Col. H. C. Verma. 

Madras Stock Exchange Ltd.: Exchange Bldg., i 6/|7 
Second Line Beach, Madras 600001: f. 19371 35 mem -i 
Pres. K. Krishnamoorthy; Exec. Dir. E. R- KRISH^ 
murti. 


INSURANCE 

In January 1973 all Indian and, foreign insurance 
companies were nationalized. The, general msuran 
business in India is now transacted by only fonr 
panics, subsidiaries of the General Insurance Corporati 
of India. 

General Insurance Corporation of India: Industrial Assu 
ranee Bldg., 4th floor, Churchgate, Bombay 4 °° 
Chair. G. V. Kapadia; Man. Dirs. K. S. Shenoy, F- 
Daruwalla. 

National Insurance Co. Ltd.: 3 Middleton St., Calcutta 
700016; Chair, and Man. Dir. K. P. Modi. 

New India Assurance Co. Ltd.: New India Assurance 
Bldg., 87 Mahatma Gandhi Rd., Bombay 40 
Chair, and Man. Dir. V. C. Vaidya. 

Oriental Fire & General Insurance Co. 

Udyog, Asaf Ali Rd., New Delhi iioooi; Chair, a 
Man. Dir. P. B. Dastur. 

United India Fire & General Insurance Co- Ltd.: 
House Extension, 4th Floor, 2/1 North Beac ’ 
Madras 600001; Chair, and Man. Dir. 
Goenka. j I? 

Life Insurance Corporation of India: Jeevan Bini^a Jiarg; 

Bombay 21; f. 1956; controls all life insurance bu 
Chair. S. Rangaranjan. 
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Insurance Association 

Indian Insurance Companies’ Association: Co-operative 
Insurance Bldg., Sir P. Mehta Rd., Fort, Bombay; f. 
1928 to protect the interests ol the insurance industry 
in India; 43 mems. 


TRADE AND 

TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Chambers of Commerce have been established in almost 
all commercial and industrial centres. The following are 
among the most important. 

Associated Chambers of Commerce and Industry of India: 

Allahabad Bank Bldg., 17 Parliament St., New Delhi 
iioooi; a central organization of Chambers; 15 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry representing 
over 5,000 companies throughout India; 3 industrial 
associations and 190 associate mems.; Pres. A. W. B. 
Hayward. 

Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry: 

Federation House, Tansen Marg, New Delhi iioooi; 

395 asscns. affiliated as ordinary mems. and 1,016 
concerns as associate mems.; Pres. B. P. Poddar; Sec.- 
Gen. P. Chentsal Rao; publ. Economic Trends. 

Indian National Committee of International Chamber of 
Commerce: Federation House, New Delhi iioooi; 
f. 1928; organization mems. 43, associate mems. 163; 
Pres. V. H. Dalmia; Sec.-Gen. P. Chentsal Rao. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Royal Ex- 
change, Calcutta 700001; f. 1934; 203 mems.; Pres. 

J. Sengupta; Sec. M. Ghose. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 

P-ii Mission Row Extension, Calcutta 700001; f. 1887; 

265 mems. and 46 industrial and trading associations 
are affiliated, some having common working arrange- 
ments; Pres. Milan Sen; Sec. A. R. Dutta Gupta. 

Bharat Chamber of Commerce: 8 Old Court House St., 
Calcutta 700001; f. 1900; 572 mems.; Pres. A. K. 
RUNGTA; Sec. K. C. lilUKHERJEE. 

Bihar Chamber of Commerce: Judges’ Court Rd., P.O.B. 

No. 71, Patna 800001; f. 1926; 1,000 mems.; Pres. G. S. 
Dalmia; Sec.-Gen. C. M. Saxena. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Mackinnon 
Mackenzie Bldg., Ballard Estate, Bombay 400038; 
P.O.B. 473; f. 1836; 800 mems.; Pres. T. Thomas; Sec. 

B. P. Gunaji. 

Cocanada Chamber of Commerce: Commercial Rd., Kaki- 
nada 533001 (Andhra Pradesh); f. 186S; 21 mem. firms; 
Chair. Sri H. Sitaram; Sec. D. Radha Krishna 
Murty. 

Gujarat Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Gujarat 
Chamber Bldg., Ranchhodlal Rd., P.O.B. 4045, 
Ahmcdabad 380009; f. 1949; 3.333 mems.; Pres. 

H. C. Shah. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce: India Exchange, India 
Exchange Place, Calcutta 700001; f. 1923; 400 mems.; 
Pres. SuDHiR Jalan; Sec.-Gen. C. S. Pande. 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber: 76 V’ecr Nariman Rd., 
Bombay 400020; f. 1907; Pres. Shantanu N. Desai; 

See. Ra.mu Pandit. 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

UNIT TRUST 

Unit Trust of India: Bombay Life Bldg., 45 Veer Nariman 
Rd., Bombay 400023; f. 1964; associate institution of 
the Industrial Development Bank of India; total assets 
Rs. 2,224m.; regional offices in Bombay, New Delhi, 
Calcutta and Madras; Chair, of Trustees G. S. Patel; 
Sec. B. L. Bahl. 


INDUSTRY 

Madras Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Dare House 
Annexe, 3/4 Moore St., Madras i; f. 1836; 170 mem. 
firms, 7 affiliated and 8 honorary; Chair. J. K. Club- 
wala; Sec. C. S. Krishnaswami. 

Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce: 12 Rampart Row, 
Bombay 400023; f. 1927; over 2,000 mems.; Pres. 
J. G. Bodhe; Sec. R. G. Mohadikar; publ. Trade, 
Commerce and Industry Bulletin (English), Vaibhav 
(Marathi; monthly). 

Merchants’ Chamber of Uttar Pradesh: 14/38 Civil Lines, 
Kanpur; f. 1932; 300 mems.; Pres. Dr. Raja Ram 
Jaipuria; Sec. J. V. Krishnan. 

North India Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Debra 
Dun, Uttar Pradesh; f. 1967; 92 mems.; Pres. S. P. 
Pandhi; Hon. Sec. N. K. Garg. 

Oriental Chamber of Commerce: 6 Clive Row, Calcutta i; 
f. 1932; 115 mems.; Pres. Rusi B. Gimi; Sec. M. S. 
Salehjee. 

Punjab, Haryana and Delhi Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry: Phelps Bldg., Connaught Place, P.B. 130, 
New Delhi iioooi; f. 1905; 495 mems.; Chair. L. M. 
Thapar; Sec.-Gen. M. L. Nandrajog. 

Southern India Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Indian 
Chamber Bldg., Esplanade, Madras 600001; f. 1909; 
1,000 mems.; Pres. H. L. Lakshmanav; Sec. K. S. 
Ramani. 

United Chamber of Trade Associations: Nai Sarak (Katra 
Rathi), Delhi 1 10006; Pres. Ma’heshwar Dayal. 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce: 14/69 Civil Lines, 
P.O.B. 63, Kanpur; f. 1888; 161 mems.; Pres. R. 
Srivastava. 

Uttar Pradesh Chamber of Commerce: 15/197 Civil Lines, 
Kanpur 208001; f. 1914; 200 mems.; Pres. S. R. 
Bhawsinghka. 

FOREIGN TRADE CORPORATIONS 

Export Credit and Guarantee Corporation Ltd,: Express 
Towers, loth Floor, Nariman Point, Bombay 400021; 
f. 1964; to assist exporters by insuring risks involved in 
exports on credit terms and to supplement credit 
facilities by issuing guarantees, etc.; Chair, and Man. 
Dir. M. V. SuBBA Rao; Gen. Man. P. B. Satagopan. 

Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation of India Ltd.: 

Express Bldg., 9 and 10, Bahadur Shah Zaflar Marg, 
New Delhi iioooi; f. 1963; e.xport of iron and man- 
ganese ore, fcrro-mangancse.- mica, coal and other 
minor minerals; import of steel, non-ferrous metals, 
rough diamonds, fertilizers, etc. for supply to industrial 
units in the country; auth. cap. Rs. 120m.; six regional 
offices in India; foreign offices in Japan and Poland; 
Chair. C. R. Das; Sec. O. P. Garg. 

State Trading Corporation of India Ltd.: Chandralok, 36 
Janpath, New Delhi iioooi; f. 1956; Government 
undertaking dealing in exports and imports; brs. in 
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Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and 21 offices overseas; 
Chair. S. C. Bhattacharjee; Sec. Mrs. Surjeet. 

Subsidiaries 

Cashew Corporation of India Ltd.: P.B. 1261, Mahatma 
Gandhi Rd., Cochin 682011; imports raw cashew 
nuts for distribution to the export orientated 
sector of the Cashew Processing Industry; Chair. 
Z. K. JosEP; Man. Dir. M. J. Oza. 

-Handicrafts and Handlooms Export Corporation of 
India Ltd.: Lok Kalyan Bhavan, iia Rouse Ave. 
Lane, New Delhi iioooi; f. 1958; undertakes export 
of handicrafts, handloom goods and ready-to-wear 
clothes while promoting exports and trade develop- 
ment; auth. cap! Rs. 40m.; Chair. G. B. Newalkar; 
Sec. J. C. Sarin. 

Indian Motion Pictures Export Corporation Ltd.: 5th 

Floor, "D" Shiv Sagar Estate, Dr. A. Besant Rd., 
Worli, Bombay 400018; f. 1963; Chair. A. M. 
Tariq; Man. Dir. A. K. Sud. 

Projects and Equipment Corporation of India Ltd.: 

Chandralok, 36 janpath. New Delhi iioooi; f. 1971; 
to co-ordinate export of engineering, industrial and 
railway equipment; to undertake turnkey jobs 
abroad; aids export efforts by public and private 
sector industries; Chair. M. M. Luther; Exec. Dir. 
L. K. Dhawan. 

State Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals Corporation. 

Trade Development Authority; P.O.B. 767, Bank of Baroda 
Bldg., 16 Parliament St.. New Delhi 1 10001; f. 1970 to 
promote selective development of exports of non- 
traditional products; arranges investment in export- 
oriented ventures undertaken by India with foreign 
collaboration; brs. in Frankfurt, New York, Tokyo; 
Exec. Dir. N. K. Bharadwaj. 

INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

GENERAL 

Coal India Ltd.: 10 N. Subhas Rd., Calcutta 700001; Govt, 
of India holding co., responsible for planning and pro- 
duction of coal mines throughout India; Chair. Lt.-Gen. 
K. S. Garewal. 

Cotton Corporation of India Ltd.: Air India Bldg., 12th 
Floor, Nariman Point, Bombay 400021; f. 1970 to act 
as an agency in the public sector for the purchase, sale 
and distribution of home-produced cotton and cotton 
staple fibre imported from abroad; exports long staple 
cotton; Chair. G. Ramanujam; Man. Dir. N. S. Kul- 

KARNI. 

Fertilizer Corporation of India Ltd.: 55 Nehru Place, New 
Delhi 1 10024; f. 1961; seven operating fertilizer 
factories, producing nitrogenous, phosphatic and com- 
ple.x fertilizers; Chair. K. C. Sharma; Dirs. S. K. 
Mukherjee, Bhag Israni, R. S. Gupta. 

Food Corporation of India: 16-20 Barakhamba Lane, New 
Delhi Iioooi; f. 1965 to undertake trading in food- 
, grains on a commercial scale but within the framework 
of an overall government policy; to provide the 
farmer an assured price for his produce, supply food- 
grains to the consumer at reasonable prices. The 
Corporation purchases, stores, distributes and sells 
foodgrains and other foodstuffs and arranges imports 
and handling of foodgrains and fertilizers at the ports. 
It also distributes sugar throughout the country arid 
has set up rice mills. Chair. S. S. Grewal; Man. Dir. 
A. K. Dutt. 


Trade and Induury 

Forest Development Corporation of Maharashtra Uii.-. 
6 a Nawab Layout, Tilak Nagar, Nagpur 440010; f. 
1974 to undertake large-scale forest redevelopment to 
. increase the income from timber and provide employ- 
ment. By 1980 it expects to fell areas of uneconomic 
forest and plant them with teak; Chair. R. J. Destale. 
Housing and Urban Development Corporation Ltd.; ii-a 
J amnagar House, New Delhi noon; f. 1970; to 
finance and undertake housing and urban development 
programmes including the setting-up of new or satellite 
towns and building material industries; auth, cap. 
Rs.2oom.; Chair, and Man. Dir. N. K. Prasad. 

Indian Dairy Corporation: Darpan Bldg., R. C. DuttRi, 
Vadodara 390005 ; objects; to promote dairyingin India; 
to execute the UN World Food Programme "Operation 
Flood" which aims at improvement of milk marketing 
and dairy development by enabling the organized 
dairy sector to obtain a commanding share of the 
markets in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras; acts 
as canalizing agency for the import and distribution o! 
skim milk powder; Chair. Dr. V. Kurien; Man. Dir. 
A. K. Rav Chaudhuri. . 

Jute Corporation of India Ltd.: i Shakespeare Sarani, Cal- 
cutta 700071; f. 1971; objects; (i) to undertake price 
support operations in respect of raw jute; (ii) to ensure 
remunerative prices to producers through efficient 
marketing; (iii) to operate a buffer stock to stabilize 
raw jute prices; (iv) to handle the import and export 
of raw jute; (v) to promote the export of jute goods; 
Chair. Santosh Kumar Raj ; Man. Dir. G. Ukil. 

National Commission on Agriculture; Vigyan Bhavan 
Annexe, New Delhi; f. 1970 to examine agriculture in 
India and to make recommendations for its improve- 
ment and modernization ; Chair. N. R. Mirdha, m.p- 

National Co-operative Development Corporation: C-56. 
South Extn. II, New Delhi 1 10049; f. 1962 to plan pa 
promote programmes for the production, prpessmg, 
marketing, storage, export and import of agncultuia 
produce and notified commodities tlirough co-opwativ 
societies; Chair. Shri T. A. Pai; Man. Dir. K. S. BaWA. 

National Industrial Development Corporation Ltd.: Chana- 
kya Bhavan, N.D.M.C. Complex, Vinay Marg, F-U-c. 
5212, New Delhi 110021; f. 1954: auth. cap. 
consultative engineering services to Central and bta 
Governments, public and private sector enterpnse , 
the UN and overseas investors; Chair, and Man. U 
K. D. Mariwalla; Sec. K. C. Bhalla. ■ 

National Mineral Development Corporation 

ramjahi Rd., Hj'derabad 500001; f. 1958; supidiary 
the Steel Authority of India' Ltd.; to exploit mine 
in the public sector (e.xcluding copper, coal, hgni e 
and natural gas) ; may buy, take on lease or 
acquire mines for prospecting and developing, 

R. P. Billimoria; Man. Dir. Venugopala Rao. 

National Productivity Council: Institutional 
Rd., New Delhi 110013; f. 1958 to increase 
and to improve quality by improved techniques ' , 
aim at efficient and proper utilization of ^ 

resources; autonomous body representing na 
organizations- , of employers and labour, 
ministries, professional organizations. Local 
ductivity Councils, small-scale industries mu . 
interests; total mems.: 75; Pres. T. A. Pai; Exec. 

G. R. Dalvi. ... • . 61 

National Research Development corporation of I'"*'®' , 
Ring Rd., Lajpat Nagar III, New Delhi 110024; 1 - 
to stimulate development and commercial njl 

of patents and inventions arising from na 
•research; Chair, R. S. Bhatt; Man. Dir. Dr. u. 
Ratnam. 
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National Seeds Corporation Ltd.: Beej Bhavan, Pusa, New 
Delhi 110012; f. 1963 to improve and develop the seed 
industry in India; Chair. Dr. D. P. Singh; Man. Dir. 
N. S. Maini. 

Nationat Small Industries Corporation Ltd.: Near Industrial 
Estate, Okhla, New Delhi 1 10020; f. 1955 to aid, 
counsel, finance, protect and promote the interests of 
small industries; cap. auth. Rs. room., issued Rs. 75m., 
all shares held by the Govemmeht; Chair. K. N. Sapru. 

ftehabilitation Industries Corporation Ltd.: 25 Eree School 
St., Calcutta 700016; f. 1959 to create employment 
opportunities through industries for refugees from 
Bangladesh and migrants from West Pakistan, re- 
patriates from’ Burma and Sri Lanka, and other 
persons of Indian extraction who have immigrated to 
India; Chair. Amitava Palchoudhury; Man. Dir. 
A. K. Ghosh; Joint Man. Dir. and Sec. M. N. Chaud- 

HURI. 

State Farms Corporation of India Ltd.: 16/48 Malcha Marg, 
Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 110021; f. 1969 to administer 
the Central State Farms; activities include the pro- 
duction of quality seeds of high-yielding varieties of 
wheat, paddy, maize, barja and jowar; advises on soil 
conservation, repair and servicing of tractors; con- 
sultancy services on farm mechanization; cap. Rs. 70m.; 
Chair. Dr. D. P. Singh; Gen. Man. Dr. K. S. Mann. 
There are also industrial development corporations in 
the separate States. Organizations engaged in the financing 
of agricultural and industrial development are listed under 
Finance. 

PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association: Ranchhodlal Marg, 
Navrangpura, Ahmedabad 380009; f. 1891; Pres. 
Jayantilal Bhikhabhai; Exec. Dir. M. D. Rajpal. 
Bombay Motor Merchants Association Ltd.: Sukh Sagar, 
3rd Floor, Sandhurst Bridge, Bombay 400007. 

Bombay Piece-Goods Merchants’ Maha]an: Shaikh Memon 
St., Bombay 400002; f. 1881; 2,060 mems.; Pres. V. K. 
Mehta; Vice-Pres. K. K. Kapadia; Sec. N. M. Boradia. 
Bombay Presidency Association: 107 M. Gandhi Rd., 
Bombay 400023; f. 1886; Pres. Naushir Bharucha. 
Bombay Textiie and Engineering Association: 343 Sattar 
Bldg., Grant Rd., Bombay 400007; f. 1900; Pres. N. F. 
Bharucha. 

Calcutta Baled Jute Association: 6 Netaji Subhas Rd., 
Calcutta 700001; f. 1892; 58 mems.; Chair. U. S. 
Dudhoria; Sec. M. Ghosh. 

Calcutta Flour Milts Association: 6 Netaji Subhas Rd., 
Calcutta 700001; f. 1932; 25 mems.; Sec. M. Ghose. 

Calcutta Trades Association: i8h Park St., Stephen Court, 
Calcutta 700016; f. 1830; Master N. K. Jalan. 

East India Cotton Association Ltd.: Cotton Exchange, 
Manvari Bazar, Bombay 400002; f. 1921: 352 mems.; 
Pres. R. PuRSHOTAMDAs; Sec. D. G. Damle; publ. 
Indian Cotton Annual. 

Engineering Association of India: India Exchange, India 
Exchange Place, Calcutta; f. 1942; 15 affiliated assens.; 
Pres. Shri Stya Paul; Sec. -Gen. C. S. Pande; Sec. Dr. 
R. D. ViDYARTHI. 

Federation of Gujarat Mills and Industries: Federation 
Building. R. C. Dutt Rd., Vadodara (Baroda) 390005; 
f. 1918; 250 mems.; Pres. Shri B. M. Patel; Sec. R. D. 
Munshi. 

Grain, Rice and Oilseeds Merchants’ Association: Grain- 
seeds House, 72/So Yusef Mcheralli Rd.. Bombay 
400003; f. 1S99; Soo mems.; Pres. Premji Velji 
L.nkhamsi; Sec. R.\siklal J. Bhatt; publ. Vanijya 


Trade and Industry 

Indian Chemical Manufacturers Association: India Ex- 
change, Calcutta; f. 1938; 178 mems.; Pres. Dr. R. J. 
Rathi; Sec.-Gen. C. S. Pande; pubis. Chemical Indus- 
try News (monthly), and others. 

Industries and Commerce Association: I.C.O. Association 
Rd., P.O.B. 70, Dhanbad 826001 (Bihar); f. 1933; 50 
mems.; Pres. P. K. Agrawalla. 

Indian Engineering Association: Royal Exchange, 6 Netaji 
Subhas Rd., Calcutta 700001; f. 1895; 555 mems.; Pres. 
P. K. Nanda; Sec; M. Ghosh. 

Indian Jute Mills Association: Royal Exchange, Calcutta 
i; sponsors and operates export promotion, research 
and product development; regulates labour relations; 
Chair. I. K. Kejriwal. 

Indian Mining Association: 6 Netaji Subhas Rd., Calcutta 
700001; f. 1892; 50 mems.; Sec. K. Mukerjee. 

Indian Mining Federation: 135 Biplabi Rashbehari Basu 
Rd., Calcutta 700001; est. 1913: to aid and stimulate 
mining, particularly coal, and to protect the com- 
mercial interests; Chair. Shri Sriram Goenka; Sec. 
Shri M. Das. 

Indian National Shipowners’ Association: Scindia House, 
Ballad Estate, Bombay; f. 1930; 26 mems.; Pres. 
N. H. Dhunjibhoy; Sec.-Gen. N. K. Gopalan Nair. 

Indian Paper Mills Association: India Exchange, 8th Floor, 
India Exchange Place, Calcutta 700001; f. 1939; 31 
mems.; Sec. T. R. Krishnaswami; Pres. S. N. Dey. 

Indian Sugar Mills Association: Sugar House, 39 Nehru 
Place, New Delhi 110024; est. 1932; 156 mems.; 
affiliated to the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta; 
Pres. A. S. Ruia; Sec.-Gen. J. S. Mehta. 

Indian Tea Association: Royal Exchange, 6 Netaji Subhas 
Rd., Calcutta 700001; f. 1881; 296 mems. (inch brs.); 
491 tea estates; Chair. M. . 4 hmad; Sec. J. D’Souza. 

Jute Balers’ Association: 12 India Exchange Place, Cal- 
cutta 700001; f. 1909; ordinary and Exchange mems. 
number over 500; represents all Indian Jute Balers; 
Chair. M. Kala; Sec. R. N. Mohnot; publ. The Jute 
Trade (English, fortnightly). 

Jute Development Office: 4 K. S. Roy Rd., Calcutta; f. 1966: 
Dir. Shri H. D. Naithani. 

Master Stevedores’ Association: Royal Exchange, Calcutta; 
f. 1934; 10 mems.; Pres. B. N. Chowdhury; Sec. M. 
Ghose. 

Millowners’ Association: Elphinstone Bldg., Veer Nariman 
Rd., Fort, Bombay; f. 1875; 95 mem. companies; 
Chair. K. R. Podar; Sec. R. L. N. Vijayanag.\r. 

Silk and Art Silk Mills’ Association Ltd.: Resham Bhavan, 
78 Veer Nariman Rd., Bombay 400020; f. 1939; 920 
mems.; Chair. K. M. Mehta; Sec. R. K. Bhatnagar. 

Southern India Millowners’ Association: Racecourse, 
Coimbatore 641018, Tamil Nadu; f. 1933; 150 mems.; 
Chair. K. Rajagopal; Sec. C. G. Reddi. 

EMPLO^'ERS' FEDER.\TIONS 
Council of Indian Employers: Federation House, New 
Delhi; f. 1956; Sec. B. M. Sethi; comprises: 

All-India Organization of Employers: Federation House, 
New Delhi noooi; f. 1932; moms. 39 industrial 
a^ciations and 113 large industrial concerns; Pres. 
K. R. Podar; Sec.-Gen. P. Chentsal Rao. 

Employers’ Federation of India: Army and Navj- 
Building, 148 Mahatma Gandhi Rd.. Bombay: 
f. 1933; 220 moms.; Pres. N. H. Tata, N. M. 
Vakil. 
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Employers’ Association of Northern India: 14/69 Civil 
Lines, P.O.B. 344, Kanpur; f. 1937: 160 mems.; Chair. 
Dr. Jaipuria; Sec. D. N. Nigam. 

Employers’ Federation of Southern India: Dare House 
Annexe, 3/4 Moore St., P.O.B. 35, Madras 600001; 132 
mem. firms; Chair. Hari Eswaran; Sec. C. S. Krishna- 

SWAMI. 

Bharat Krishak Samaj {Farmers’ Forum, India): A-i 
Nizamuddin West, Hew Delhi 110013; f. 1954; 1,014,000 
mems.; national organization of farmers; Pres. Ex- 
Officio Union Minister for Agriculture; Chair. Shri R. 
Srinivasan; Sec.-Gen. Dr. D. A. Bholay; publ. 
Krishak Samachar (monthly; English, Hindi and 
Marathi). 

TRADE UNIONS 

Indian National Trade Union Congress — INTUG: is M. 

Azad Rd;,New Delhi noon; f. 1947; the largest and 
most representative trade union: organization in India; 
over 2,416 affiliated unions with a total membership of 
2,448,096; affiliated to ICFTU; 20 state branches and 
27 national industrial federations; Pres. B. C. Bhaga- 
, vAti; Gen. Sec. G. Ramanujam. 

National Industrial Federations 
Indian National Cement Workers’ Federation : Mazdoor 
Karyalaya, Congress House, Bombay 401004; Pres. 
H. N. Trivedi. 

Indian National Chemical Workers’ Federation: Tel 

Rasayan Bhavan, Tdak Rd., Dadar, Bombay; 
Pres. Raja Kulkarni, m.p. 

Indian National Defence Workers’ Federation: 25/19, 

Karachi Khana, Kanpur; Pres. D.r. G. S. Melkote. 

Indian National Electricity Workers’ Federation: 19 

Mazdoor Maidan, Power House, Jaipur 6; Pres. 
J. C. Dikshit, m.p. 

Indian National Metal Workers’ Federation: 15K Rd., 
Jamshedpur; Pres. Shri Michael John. 

Indian National Mineworkors’ Federation: 9 Lala Laj- 
patrai Sarani, Calcutta 700020; f. 1949; 200,000 
mems. (est.) in 95 affiliated unions; Pres. Kanti 
Mehta; Gen. Sec. S. Das Gupta. 

Indian National Paper Mill Workers’ Federation: 

Ballarpur, Distr. Chanda, Hyderabad; Pres. G. 
Sanjeeva Reddy; Gen. Sec. P. J. Nair. 

Indian National Plantation Workers’ Federation: P.O.B. 
13, Rehakari, Dibrugarh; 261,000 mems. (est.) in 
24 affiliated unions; Pres. K. P. Tripathi; Gen. 
Sec. G. Sarmah. , , 

Indian National Port and Dock Workers’ Federation: 

Mazdoor Karyalaya, Congress House, Bombay 
400004; f. 1954: Pres. H. N. Trivedi. 

Indian National Press Workers’ Federation: 19 Japling 
Rd., Lucknow. 

Indian National Sugar Mills Workers’ Federation: 19 

Japling Rd., Lucknow; 50,000 mems. (est.). 

Indian National Textile Workers’ Federation: Mazdoor 
Manzil, G. D. Ambekar Marg; Parel, Bombay 
400012: f. 1948; 371,084 mems.; Gen. Sec. A. T. 
Bhosala. 

Indian National Transport Workers’ ' Federation: 

Ulubari, Gauhati 781007; Gen. Sec. S. C. Sakia, 

M.L.A. 

National Federation of Petroleum Workers: Tel- 
, Rasayan Bhavan, Tilak Rd., Dadar, Bombay 
400014; f. 1959; 22,340 niems.; Pres. N. K. Bhatt; 
Gen. Sec. Raja Kulkarni. 


Trade and Induslr)< 

All-India Trade Union Congress: 24 K. M. Munshi Lane, 
New Delhi iioooi; f. 1920; affiliated to WFTu'; 
2,345,112 .mems., 4,213 affiliated unions; 18 regional 
branches; Pres. Dr. Ranen Sen, m.p.; Gen. Sec. S. A. 
Dange; publ. Trade Union Record (English). 

Major Affiliated Unions 
Annamalai Plantation Workers’ Union: Valparai, Via 
Pollachi, Tamil Nadu; over 21,000 mems. 

Zilla Cha Bagan Workers’ Union: Malabar, Jalpaiguri, 
West Bengal; 21,000 mems. 

United Trades Union Congress — UTUC: 249 Bepin Behan 
Ganguly St., Calcutta 700012; f. 1949: 387,097 mems. 
from 469 affiliated unions; Pres. N. Srikantan Nair; 
Gen. Sec. Jatin Chakravorty. 

Major Affiliated Unions 
All-India Farm Labour Union: c/o U.T.U.C. Jakkanpur 
New Area, Patna 800001, Bihar; over 35,000 mems. 
(est.). 

Bengal Provincial Chatkal Mazdoor Union: 64 Chit- 
tarajan Ave., Calcutta 700012; textile workers; 
28,330 mems. 

Hind Mazdoor Sabha — HMS: Nagindas Chambers, 167 
P. D’MeUo Rd., Bombay 400038; f. 1948; affiliated to 
ICFTU, but not to the Asian Regional Organization of 
ICFTU; 1,144,164 mems. from 525 affiliated unions; 17 
regional brs. ; Chief Exec, and Gen. Sec. Mahesh Desai; 
publ. Hind Mazdoor. 

Major Affiliated Unions 
Bombay Port Trust Employees Union: Pres. Dr. Shanxi 
Patel; Gen. Sec. S. K. Shetye. 

Colliery Mazdoor Congress {Coalminers' Union) & 
Koyala Ispat Mazdoor Panchayat Jharia-Asansol: 
coal and steel workers; Working Pres. Hitnaravan 
Singh; Gen. Sec. Jayanta Podder. 

Oil & Natural Gas Commission Employees Mazdoor 
Sabha: 4,000 mems.; Gen. Sec. G. G. PaRadkar. 
South Central Railway Mazdoor Union: j-c, Railway 
Bldg., Accounts Office Compound, Secunderabad 25, 
A.P.; 45,342 mems.; Gen. Sec. A. V. K. Chaitanya. 
West Bengal Chah Sramik Union: 41,455 mems.; Gen. 
Sec. Deven Sarkar. 

Confederation of Central Government Employeei* Unions: 

New Delhi; 700,000 mems. (est.); Gen. Sec. S. Mad- 

HUSUDAN. 

Affiliated Union 

National Federation of Post, Telephone and Telegraph 
Employees— NFPTTE: .9 Pusa Rd., New Beim, 
f- 1954: 170,000 mems. (est.); Gen. Sec. D. Gania 

All-India Bank Employees’ Federation — AIBEF: 26/104 

Birhana Rd., Kanpur r ; Gen. Sec. V. N. Sekhri; pn 
Bank Kramchari. 

All-India Defence Employees’ Federation — AIDEF: Kirkee, 
Poona; 300,000 mems. (est.); Gen. Sec. K. M. Mathei . 

Ajl-lndia Railwaymen’s Federation — AIRF: 125E Babar 
Rd., New Delhi iiooor; f. 1924; 510,340 mems. (^ 975 )' 
Pres. Priya Gupta; Gen. Sec. J. P. Chaueey; puD‘- 
Indian Rdilwaymen (monthly). 

National Federation of Indian Railwayman — NFIR: 

Panchkuian Rd., New Delhi rroooi; f. 1952; 470-J« 
mems. (t975); Pres. A. P. Sharma; Gen. Sec. rtESHA 
H. Kulkarni; publ. Indian Rail Worker (monthiyi- 
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RAILWAYS 

Indian Government Administration (Ministiy of Railways, 
Railway Board): Rail Bhawan, Raisina Rd., New 
Delhi; Chair. K. S. Raj an. 

The Indian Government exercises direct or indirect 
control over all railways in the Republic of India through 
the medium of the Railway Board. 

State Railways 

The railways have been grouped into nine zones: 
Northern: Delhi; Gen. Man. G. H. Keswani. 

Western: Bombay; Gen.. Man. M. G. Punnose. 

Central: Bombay-VT; Gen. Man. P. R. Pusalkar. 
Southern: Madras; Gen. Man. R. M. Sambhamoorthi. 
Eastern: Calcutta; Gen. Man. V. C. Padmanabhan. 

South Eastern: Calcutta; Gen. Man. J. N. Kohli. 

South Central: Secunderabad; Gen. Man. T. M. Thomas. 
North Eastern: Gorakhpur; Gen. Man. K. Chandra. 
Northeast Frontier: Gauhati; Gen. Man. M. R. N. Moorty. 

The total length of Indian railways in 1977 was approxi- 
mately 60,600 route km. 

Note: An underground railway for Calcutta is scheduled 
for completion by 1985. It is expected to serve more than 
one million people and to total 17 km. in length. 

ROADS 

Ministry of Shipping and Transport (Roads Wing): Trans- 
port Bhavan No. i, Parliament St., New Delhi iioooi; 
in 1974 there were 1,264,000 km. of roads (metalled: 
520,000 km., unmetalled 740,000 km.). India has a 
system of National Highways, with an aggregate 
length of about 28,819 km. in 1974 running through the 
length and breadth of the country, connecting the State 
capitals and major ports and linking with the highway 
systems of its neighbours. This system includes 55 
highways and they constitute the main trunk roads of 
the country. There are also five express highways. 

Central Road Transport Corporation Ltd.: 4 Fairlie Place, 
Calcutta 700001; f. 1964 to supplement the transport 
capacity in the eastern sector of the country'; fleet of 
over 200 trucks; Chair. Commdr. K. Chelliah; Man. 
Dir. M. Yusuf Khan. 

Border Roads Development Board: f. i960 to accelerate the 
economic development of the North and North-eastern 
border areas; it has constructed 6,754 km. of new roads, 
improved 4,175 km. of existing roads and surfaced 
7,591 km. (1974)- 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

About 2,500 km. of rivers are navigable by mechanically 
propelled country vessels and 2,500 km. by large country 
boats. Ser\’ices are mainly on the Ganga (Ganges) and 
Brahmaputra and their tributaries, the Godavari and 
Krishna. 

Central Inland Water Transport Corpn. Ltd.: 4 Fairlie 
Place, Calcutta i; f. 1967; provides inland water 
transport in the North-east; steamer agents; main 
activities include: shipbuilding and repairing: lighterage 
in Calcutta; stevedoring: dredging: general engineering: 
grain lightening: Chair, and Man. Dir. Commdr. K. 
Chelliah; Principal Adviser Sahibzada M. Yusuf 
Khan. 


East Bengal River Steam Service Ltd.: 87 Sovabazar St., 
Calcutta 700005; f. 1906; Man. Dirs. K. D. Roy, B. K. 
Roy. 

■ SHIPPING 

India is seventeenth on the list of principal merchant 
fleets of the world. At the end of 1976 the shipping tonnage 
was over 5 million g.r.t. and 39 vessels, totalling 1.3 
million d.w.t., were on order. There are 37 shipping com- 
panies in India. The major ports are Bombay, Calcutta, 
Cochin, Kandla, Madras, Mangalore, Marmagao, Pradip, 
Tuticorin and Vishakhapatnam. An auxiliary port to 
Calcutta is under construction at Haldia and was opened 
to international shipping in March 1977. berth is 

complete and will eventually have an annual throughput 
capacity of 5 million tonnes. 

Bombay 

Africana Company (Private) Ltd.: 289-93 Narshi Natha St., 
Bombay 400001; Chair. G. Padamshi. 

Bharat Line Ltd.: Bharat House, 104 Apollo St., Fort i; 
Chair, and Man. Dir. Gunvantrai T. Kajidar; brs. in 
Calcutta, Bhavnagar and Madras. 

Great Eastern Shipping Co. Ltd.: Mercantile Bank Bldg., 
60 Mahatma Gandhi Rd., Bombay 400023; f. 1948; 
Chair. Vasant J. Sheth; Man. Dir. K. M. Sheth. 

Jayanti Shipping Co. Ltd.: Rehem Mansion i, Colaba 
Causeway, i; Chair. S. K. Datta; hr. in Calcutta. 

Mackinnon Mackenzie and Co, (Private) Ltd.: 4 Shoorji 
Vallabhdas Marg, Ballard Estate, Bombay 400038; 
f. 1847; port agency, shipowners and operators. 

Malabar Steamship Co. Ltd,, The: 4th Floor, Express 
Towers, Nariman Point, 400021; f. 1935; Chair. 
Pratapsinh Shoorji Vallabhdas, j.p.; Man. Dir. 
Dilip Shoorji; br. in Calcutta. 

Merchant Steam Navigation Co. (Private) Ltd.: 283-93 

Narsi Natha St., 400009. 

Moghul Line Ltd.: 16 Bank St. i, 400023; f. 1877; state- 
owned; Chair. Adm. S. M. Nanda; lilan. Dir. J. G. 
Saggi. 

NYK Line: c/o Indian Maritime Enterprises (Private) Ltd., 
6th Floor, New Kamani Chambers, Mangalore St., 
Ballard Estate, 400001 ; br. in Calcutta. 

Scindia Steam Navigation Co, Ltd.: Scindia House, Narot- 
tam Morarjee Marg, Ballard Estate, 400038; f. 1919; 
Chair. K. M. D. Thackersey; Dir.-in-Charge Mrs. 
SuMATi Morarjee; also at Calcutta, Saurashtra and 
Mangalore ports. 

Shipping Corporation of India Ltd.: Shipping House, 
229/232 Madame Cama Rd., Bombay 400021; f. 1961 
as a government undertaking; fleet of 135 vessels of 
4.23m. d.w.t., consisting of tankers, freighters, VLCCs, 
combination carriers, product carriers, passcnger-cum- 
cargo ships, bulk carriers; operates 27 services; br. 
office in Calcutta; Chair. Dr. R. N. Singh; Vice-Chair, 
./'and Man. Dir. Rear Admiral K. Dev. 

South-East Asia Shipping Co. Ltd.: Himalaya House, 
Palton Rd., Fort, Bombay 400001; f. 1948; Chair. 
N. H. Dhunjibhoy; Dirs. J. P. Bragg, D. H. Dhunji- 
BHOY, Prof. M. S. Thacker, K. N. Dhunjibhoy. 

Calcutta 

India Steamship Co. Ltd.: 21 Old Court House St.. P.O.B. 
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2ogo, 700001; Chair. K. K. Birla; brs. in Bombay, 
Kakinada and Visakhapatnam. 

Indo-Burma Petroleum Co. Ltd.: Gillander House, Netaji. 
Subhas Rd., 700001; f. 1909; Man. Dir. S. B. Bud-- 

HIRAJA. 

Gokak Patel Volkart Ltd.: 5-7 Netaji Subhas Rd., P.O.B. 
71, Calcutta 700001; Man. M. Chandra. 

United Liner Agencies of India (Pvt.) Ltd.: Mookerji House, 
17 Brabourne Rd., P.O.B. 2141; brs. in Bombay and 
Madras. 

Madras 

East Asiatic Co. (India) (Private) Ltd.: P.O.B. 146, Madras; 
also in Bombay, New Delhi and Calcutta. 

Southern Shipping Corporation (Private) Ltd.: 8 Second 
Line Beach, 600001. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

/ 

There are 4 international airports in India, at Bombay 
(Santa Cruz Airport), Calcutta (Dum Dum Airport), Delhi 


Transport, Tourism, Atomic Emiy 

(Palam Airport) and Madras (Meenambakkam Airport). 
There were over 80 other airports in 1974. 

Air India: 218 Backbay Reclamation, Nariman Point, 
Bombay 400020; f. 1953: state corporation responsible 
for international flights; extensive services to 27 coun- 
tries covering live, continents: fleet of five Boeing 747 
and nine Boeing 707; Chair. Air Marshal P. C. Lal; 
y Man. Dir. K. G. Appuswami. 

v/''^lndian Airlines: Airlines House, 113 Gurudwara Rakab 
Ganj Rd., New Delhi iioooi; f. 1953; state corporation 
responsible for regional and domestic flights; services 
throughout India and to Afghanistan, Bangladesh, 
Nepal, Sri Lanka; unduplicated route length; 39,171 
km.; fleet of twelve Boeing 737, five Caravelles, four- 
teen HS-748, nine F-27, two DC-3 two Viscounts; 
Chair. Air Marshal P. C. Lal; Man. Dir. M. C. Sarin. 

The following airlines also serve India; Aeroflot, Air 
Ceylon, Air France, Alitalia, Ariana Afgfian, British 
Airways, CSA, EAA, EgyptAir, Ethiopian Airlines, 
Garuda, Gulf Aviation, Iran Air, Iraqi Airways, JAL, 
KLM, Kuwait Airways, Lufthansa, Pan American, Qantas, 
Royal Nepal, Sabena, Saudia, SAS, Singapore Airlines, 
Swissair, Syrian Arab, Thai International and TWA. 


TOURISM 


Department of Tourism of the Government of India: 

Ministry of Tourism and Civil Aviation, No. i Parlia- 
ment St., Transport Bhawan, New Delhi; responsible 
for the formulation and administration of government 
policy for active promotion of tourist traffic to India, 
and for planning the organization and development of 
tourist facilities. 

India Tourism Development Corporation Ltd.: Jeevan 
Vihar, 3 Parliament St., New Delhi noooi; f. 1966 to 
promote tourism in India; runs hotels, motels, tourist 
transport services, duty free shops; production of 
tourist literature; Chair, and Man. Dir. A. K. Dubey. 


CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Laiit'Kala Akademi {National Academy of Art)-. Rabindra 
Bhavan, New Delhi iioooi; f. 1954; autonomous, 
government financed; sponsors national and inter- 
, national exhibitions; arranges seminars, lectures, films, 
etc.; Chair. Ram Niwas Mirdha; pubis, on ancient and 
, modern Indian art; two journals Lalit Kala (ancient 
Indian art, annual) Lalit Kala Contemporary (modern 
art, half-yearly); 

Sangeet Natak Akademi {National Academy of Dance, 
Drama and Mttsic): Rabindra Bhavan, 35 Feroze Shah 
, Rd., New. Delhi iioooi; f. 1953; autonomous body 
■ , responsible for promotion and organization of the arts; 
maintains Asavari, a gallery of musical instruments. 


Yavanika, a gallery of theatre arts, a listening room for 
research scholars, a library, a collection of photographs, 
films, tape-recordings and slides; Chair. K. P. S- 
Menon; Sec. Prof. Mohan Khokar (acting); pool. 
Sangeet Natak (quarterly). 

Indian Council for Cultural Relations: Azad Bhavan, 
Indraprastha Estate, New Delhi 110002; f. 1950 
strengthen cultural relations between India and other 
countries and to promote cultural exchanges; Chair. 
T. N. Kaul; Pres. Minister of External Affairs. 

Theatre Groups 

Bharatiya Natya Sangh: 34 New Central Market, New 
Delhi; Pres. Smt. Kamladevi Chattopadhyaya. 

Bohurupee: ii-a Nasiruddin Rd., Calcutta 700017; f- 194 ®' 
Dir. Shri Sombhu Mitra. 

Children’s Little Theatre: Aban Mahal, Gariahat Rd., Cal- 
cutta 19; f, 1951; Pres. Dr. Bibek Sen Gupta; puw. 
.Rhythms &• Rhymes (quarterly). 

Little Theatre Group: 6 Beadon St., Calcutta 6; Dir. Shri 
Uptal Dutt. 

Little Theatre Group: Flat 10, Shankar Market, Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi; Arts Dir. Inder Dass. ■ 

There are fourteen state Academies of Music, DanM aid 

Drama, ten Colleges of M!usic, sixteen of Dance and Ba 

and fourteen other Theatre Institutes, some of which ha 

semi-professional companies. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Atomic Energy Commission: Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj 
Marg, Bombay 400039; organizes research on the 
release of atomic energy for peaceful purposes; Chair, 
and Sec. Dept, of Atomic Energy Dr. H. N. Sethna. 

Bhabha Atomic Research Centre (BARC): Trombay, Bom- 
bay 400085; f. 1957; national centre for research in and 
development of atomic energy for peaceful uses; 4 
reactors; APSARA (i MW, research and isotope pro- 


duction;, CIRUS (40 MW, research, isotope production 
and materials testing), ZERLINA (Zero 
Reactor for Lattice Investigations and New ^ 
blies); PURNIMA (Zero Energy Plutonium uxm 
Fast Reactor); a fifth nuclear reactor R -5 J_ 

was expected to go critical by 1978; the centre . 
fully exploded India’s first underground nucleiu 
in May 1974 Pokaran, Rajasthan State; Dir. 
Raja Ramanna. 
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INDIA 


UNIVERSITIES 


Acharya Narendra Deva University of Agriculture and 
Technology: Faizabad, U.P. 

Agra University: Agra 4, U.P.; 100,876 students. 

3 University of Agricultural Sciences: Hebbal, Bangalore. 
Karnataka 560024; 256 teachers, 2,585 students. 

; Aligarh Muslim University: Aligarh, U.P.; 820 teachers. 

i 11,035 students. 

i University of Allahabad: Allahabad 2, U.P.; 20,585 stu- 

" dents. 

• Andhra University: Waltair, A.P.; 630 teachers, 78,234 
students. 

; Andhra Pradesh Agricultural University: Rajendranagar, 

; Hyderabad 500030, A.P.; 254 teachers, 2,235 students. 

i Annamalai University: Annamalainagar P.O., Tamil Nadu 

; 608101; 306 teachers, 5,850 students. 

! Assam Agricultural University: Jorhat 4, Assam 785013; 

! 71 1 students. 

Awadhesh Pratap Singh University: Rewa, M.P.; 802 
teachers, c. 20,000 students. 

Banaras Hindu University: Varanasi 221005, U.P.; 1,068 
teachers, 14,450 students. 

Bangalore University: Bangalore 560056, Karnataka 
State; 1,960 teachers, 48,858 students. 

The Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda: Vadodara 
(Baroda), Gujarat; 957 teachers, 24,700 students. 

Berhampur University: Ganjam, Orissa 760007: 46 teachers, 
10,075 students. 

Bhagalpur University: Bhagalpur, Bihar 812007; 1,601 
teachers, 26,329 students. 

Bhopal University: Habibganj, Bhopal 462006; 1,017 
teachers, 30,169 students. 

Bidhan Chandra Krishi Viswa Vidyalaya: T. O. Mohanpur, 
Nadia, West Bengal; 930 students. 

University of Bihar: University Bhavan, Muzaffarpur, 
Bihar; 37,800 students. 

Birendra Narayan Chakravariy University: Haryana, 
Punjab; 3,609 teachers, 82,316 students. 

Birla Institute of Technology and Science: Pilani, Rajasthan 
333031; 267 teachers, 2,075 students. 

University of Bombay: University Rd,, Fort, Bombay, 
400032; 142,404 students. 

Bundelkand University: Jhansi, U.P. 

University of Burdwan: Burdwan, We.st Bengal 713101; 
1,960 teachers, 68,254 students. 

University of Calcutta: College St., Calcutta, West Bengal 
700032; 59 professors, 221,735 students. 

University of Calicut: University P.O., Kerala 673635: 
log teachers, 6.j,ooo students. 

Chandra Sekhar Azad University of Agriculture and 
Technology: Kanpur, U.P. 

University of Cochin: Hill Palace PO., Tripunithura, 
Kerala 682301; 55 teachers. 431 students. 

University of Delhi: Delhi 110007; 89 professors, 132,205 
students. 

University of Demad: Gandhi Nagar, Gujarat; f. 1977; 
first rural university. 

Dibrugarh University: Rajabheta, Dibrugarh, .^ssam; 
1.3S0 teachers, 36.899 students. 


Garhwal University: Srinigar, Garhwal Dist., U.P. 246174; 

12.000 students. 

Gauhati University: Gauhati 781014, Assam; 3,290 
teachers, 61,927 students. 

Gorakhpur University: Gorakhpur, U.P.; c. 200 teachers, 
63,379 students. 

Govind Ballabh Pant University of Agriculture and Tech- 
nology: Pantnagar, Nainital, U.P. 263145; 306 teachers, 
2,192 students. 

Gujarat University: Navrangpura, Ahmedabad 380009, 
Gujarat; 3,913 teachers, 113,834 students in affiliated 
colleges. 

Gujarat Agricultural University: Shahibagh, Nr. Dafnala, 
Ahmedabad, Gujarat 380004. 

Gujarat Ayurved University: Jamnagar, Gujarat; 2,599 
students. 

Gujarat Vidyapith: Ahmedabad, Gujurat 380014; c. 60 
teachers, c. 630 students. 

Guru Nanak Dev University: Amritsar; 4,569 teachers, 
47,917 students. 

Haryana Agricultural University: Hissar, Haryana; 285 
teachers, 1,651 students. 

Himachal Pradesh University: Summer Hill, Simla 171005; 
84 teachers, 21,965 students. 

University of Hyderabad: Hyderabad, A.P.; c. 43 teachers, 

5.000 students. 

Indira Kala Sangit University: Khairagarh, M.P.; 348 
teachers, 5,824 students. 

University of Indore: Indore 452001, M.P.; 817 teachers, 
18,390 students. 

Jabalpur University: Saraswati Vihar, Jabalpur, M.P. 
482001; 683 teachers, 21,312 students. 

Jadavpur University: Calcutta 700032; 474 teachers, 5,000 
students. 

Jamia Millia Islamia: Jamiangar, New Delhi 1 10025; 201 
teachers, 2,472 students. 

University of Jammu: Canal Rd., Jammu 180001; 12,245 
students. 

Jawaharial Nehru Krishi Vishwa Vidyalala (Jawaharial 
Nehru Agricultural University): P.B. 80, Krishnagar, 
Jabalpur 482004, M.P. 

Jawaharial Nehru University: New Mehrauli Rd., New 
Delhi 110057; 274 teachers, 2,032 students. 

Jawaharial Nehru Technological University: Saifabud, 
Hyderabad 500028, A.P. 

Jiwaji University: Vdihya Vihar, Gwalior 474002, M.P.; 
708 teachers, 33,931 students. 

University of Jodhpur: Rajasthan; 571 teachers, 11,062 
students. 

Kalyani University: P.O. Kalyani Dt. Nadia, West Bengal 
741235; 2,407 students. 

Kanpur University: Kalyanpur, Kanpur 208018, U.P.; 
2,129 teachers, 110,000 students. 

Kanshwar Singh Darbhanga Sanskrit University: Darb- 
hanga, Bihar S46004; iH.ooo students. 

Karnatak University: Dharwar, Mysore, Karnataka 
580003; 37,667 students in affiliated and constituent 
colleges. 

University of Kashmir: Hazratbal, Srinagar 190006, 
Jammu and Kashmir; 057 teachers. 19,506 sludent.s. 
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University of Kerala: Trivandrum, Kerala; 115,800 
students. 

Kerala Agricultural University; Mannuthy 680651, Tri- 
chur, Kerala. 

Konkan Agricultural University: Ratnagiri, Maharashtra; 
600 students. 

Kumaun University: Nainital, U.P. 

Kurukshetra University: Kurukshetra 132119, Haryana, 
Punjab; 3,609 teachers, 82,316 students. 

Lalit Narayan Mithila University: Kameshwarnagar, 
P.O.B. 13, Darbhanga 846004, Bihar; 1,251 teachers, 
50,000 students. • 

University of Lucknow: Badshaw Bagh, Lucknow, U.P. 
226007; teachers, 30,410 students. 

University of Madras: Chepauk, Triplicane P.O., Madrais 
600005, Tamil Nadu; 160,300 students. , 

Madurai University: Palkalai Nagar, Madurai 625021, 
Tamil Nadu; 219 teachers, 110,172 students. 

Magadh University: Bodhgaya, Bihar; 64,838 students. 

Mahatma Phule Agricultural University: Rahuri, Ahmeda- 
nagar District, Maharashtra; 1,718 students. 

Marathwada University: Aurangabad (Deccan), Maharash- 
tra 431001; 2,044 teachers, 40,828 students. 

Marathwada Agricultural University: Parbhani 431401, 
Maharashtra; 163 teachers, 1,245 students. 

Meerut University: Meerut, U.P.; 48,971 students. 

University of Mysore: P.O.B. 14, Mysore 570005, Karna- 
taka; 91,552 students. 

University of Nagpur: Tagore Marg, Nagpur, Maharashtra 
440001; 3,985 teachers, 81,262 students. 

University of North Bengal: Raja Rammohanpur, Dar- 
jeeling, West Bengal 734430; 22,666 students. 

North-Eastern Hill University: Shillong, Meghalaya 
793001; 12,200 students. 

Orissa University of Agriculture and Technology: Bhu- 
baneswar 751003, District Puri, Orissa; 150 teachers, 
1,386 students. 

Osmania University: Hyderabad, 500007, A.P.; 54 profes- 
sors, 39,722 students. 

University of Patna: Patna 800005, Bihar; 13,740 students. 

University of Poona: Ganeshkhind, Pune (Poona) 411007, 
Maharashtra; 82,590 students. 

Punjab University: Chandigarh, 160014, Union Territory; 
79,547 students (inch in affiliated colleges). 

Punjab Agricultural University: Ludhiana 141004, Punjab; 
1,057 teachers, 2,653 students. 


Univmiliis 

Punjabi University: Patiala 147002, Punjab; 34436 
students. 

Punjabrao Agriculture University: Krishinagar, Akola, 
Maharashtra; 3,500 students. 

Rabindra Bharati University: 6/4 Dwarkanath, Tagore 
Lane, Calcutta 700007; 209 teachers, 2,619 students. 

University of Rajasthan: Gandhi Nagar, Jaipur 302604; 
509 teachers, 82,038 students. 

Rajendra Agricultural University: Pusa, Samastipw, 
Bihar; 1,211 students. 

Ranchi University: Ranchi '834001, Bihar; 1,590 teachers, 
49,575 students. 

Ravishankar University: Raipur, M.P., 492002; 22,400 
students. 

Rohilkhand University: ' Bareilly, U.P. 24,3001; 3,000 
students. 

University of Roorkee:'Roorkee, U.P. 247667; 284 teachers, 
1,926 students. 

Sambalpur University: Jyoti Vihar, Burla, Sambalpur 
768017, Orissa; 1,262 teachers, 18,204 students, 

Sampurnand Sanskrit Univerrity: Varanasi 221002, U.P.; 
30,519 students. 

Sardar Patel University: Vallabh Vidyanagar, Gujarat 
388120; 546 teachers, 13,557 students. 

University of Saugar: Gour Nagar,- Sagar, M.P. 470003; 
22,051 students. 

Saurashtra University: Kalawad Rd., Rajkot 360005, 
Gujarat; 43,756 students. 

Shivaji University: Vidyanagar, Kolhapur, Maharashtra 
416004; 2,480 teachers, 57,861 students. 

Shreemati Nathibai Damodar Thackersey Women's Uni- 
versity: 1 Nathibai Thackersey Rd., Bombay 400020 
(BR) ; 723 teachers, 20,296 students. 

South Gujarat University: P.B. 49, Surat, Gujarat; 919 
teachers, 22,623 students. 

Sri Venkateswara University: Tirupati, 517502 A.P : 2.335 
teachers, 22,820 students. 

Tamil Nadu Agricultural University: P-O. Coimbatore 
641003, Tamil Nadu; 1,514 students. 

University of Udaipur: Pratap Nagar, Udaipur, Rajasthan, 
487 teachers, 7,918 students. 

Utkal University: P.O. Vani Vihar, Bhubaneswar 75io°b 
Orissa; 2,741 teachers, 53,181 students. 

Vikram University: Ujjain, M.P.; 26,401 students. 

Visva-Bharati: P.O. Santiniketan, District of Birbbum. 
West Bengal; 339 teachers, 2,838 students. 
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INDONESIA 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Indonesia consists ol a group of over 
3,000 islands between South-East Asia and Australia and 
stretching from the Malayan peninsula to New Guinea. 
The principal islands are Java, Sumatera, Kalimantan 
(Borneo), Sulawesi- (Celebes), Irian Jaya (West New 
Guinea), the Moluccas and Timor. The climate is tropical 
with an average temperature of 26°c (8o°f) and heavy 
rainfall during most seasons. The official language is 
Bahasa Indonesian but more than 200 languages and 
dialects are spoken. About 94 per cent of the population 
arc Muslims, 5 per cent Christian and the remainder are 
either Hindu or Buddhist. The national flag (proportions 
5 by 3) has two horizontal bands of red and white. The 
capital is Jakarta on the island of Jaya. 

RMcnt History 

Except for East Timor {see below), Indonesia was 
formerly the Netherlands East Indies. During the Second 
World War the territory was occupied by Japanese forces 
from March 1942. In August 1945, after the Japanese sur- 
render, a group of nationalists proclaimed the independence 
of Indonesia, with Dr. Sukarno as President. The Nether- 
lands transferred sovereignty in December 1949- West 
New Guinea (now Irian Jaya) remained under Dutch 
control until 1962 but, following a brief period of UN 
administration, was transferred to Indonesia in May 1963, 

Dr. Sukarno established himself as virtual dictator, 
following a policy of extreme nationalism. Inflation, 
widespread corruption and Sukarno’s Marxist tendencies 
led to opposition from students, the army and Muslim 
groups. Military commanders, led by Gen. Suharto, 
assumed emergency executive powers in March 1966. The 
President handed all power to Suharto in February 1967. 
In March the People's Consultative Assembly removed 
Sukarno from office and named Gen. Suharto as acting 
President. He became Prime Minister in October 1967 and, 
after being elected by the Assembly, was inaugurated as 
President in March 1968. 

Under Suharto’s "New Order’’, real power passed from 
the parliament and cabinet to a small group of army 
officers and to Kopkamtib, the chief security organization. 
Left-wing movements were suppressed, and a liberal 
economic policy adopted. In 1974 the President announced 
steps to combat corruption and return power to the 
constitutional organs of government. 

While Suharto remained firmly in power in 1976 
1977, there was evidence of dissatisfaction with the 
regime and a number of plots against Suharto were sup- 
pressed. In May 1977 there was a rebellion in Irian Jaya, 
said to have been organized by the Mov'cment for the 
Liberation of Papua, which seeks independence from 
Indonesia. Howev'cr, general elections held in May gave 
Golkar, the organization representing the Government, a 
majority. 

In 1977 an estimated 55,000 political prisoners, arrested 
in 19O5 after an abortive communist coup, were still in 
detention without trial, but in August the Government 
undertook to release 20,000 detainees by 1978. 


Following the outbreak of civil war in Portuguese Timor 
in August 1975, the Government supplied the pro- 
Indonesian factions in the province with military and 
economic aid. After the unilateral declaration of indepen- 
dence by the Revolutionary Front for an Independent 
Eastern Timor (FRETILIN), Indonesian troops intervened 
directly and established control in the region in December 
1975, setting up a provisional government. In May 1976 
the newly convened East Timor People’s Representative 
Council resolved to integrate with Indonesia, and in July 
the Indonesian Government formally declared its accept- 
ance of East Timor as the 27th province ol Indonesia. 
Resistance to Indonesian rule continued in 1977 and in 
August the Government announced a general'amnesty for 
all FRETILIN supporters in an attempt to end the 
struggle. The TIN has condemned Indonesian intervention 
in East Timor and does riot recognize its absorption by 
Indonesia, not considering the Representative Council to 
have truly reflected the views of the majority of the people 
of East Timor. 

Indonesia’s foreign relations under Suharto have been 
conducted according to the principle of non-alignment 
although it maintains close relations with the West. 
Indonesia is a member of ASEAN. 

Government 

The highest authority of the state is the People’s Con- 
sultative Assembly, with 920 members who ser\'e for five 
years. The Assembly includes 460 members of the House 
of Representatives, the country’s legislative organ. The 
House has 100 appointed members and 360 directly 
elected representatives. The remaining 460 seats of the 
Assembly are allocated to Government appointees, 
delegates of regional assemblies and to representatives of 
parties and groups in proportion to their elected seats in 
the House. 

Executive power rests with the President, elected for 
five years by the Assembly. He governs with the assistance 
of an appointed Cabinet, responsible to him. 

Defence 

The armed forces were combined as a single force in 1966 
and placed under the single administration of the ^Gnistry 
of Defence and Security in 1967. Military serv-ice is selec- 
tive. In 1977 total strength was 247.000 men: army 180,000, 
navy 39,000 and air force 28,000. There was also a Police 
MobUc Brigade of 12,000 and about 100,000 militia. 
Defence spending for 1977/78 was 560,000 million rupiahs 
(U.S. $1,350 million). 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is predominantly agricultural. In 1975 
agriculture provided around 33 per cent of the G.D.P. and 
in 1973 employed 60 per cent of the labour force. The 
staple crop is rice, while rubber, oil palm, copra, sugar 
cane and coffee are among the cash crops grown. In 1976 
production of paddy rice was 23 million tons. Horvever, 
this remained short of domestic requirements and in 1977 
rice had to be imported. 
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Two-thirds of Indonesia’s land area is covered by forest 
and timber production is an important section of the 
economy. Output of industrial logs rose from 4.9 million 
cubic metres in 1967 to 26.3 million cubic metres in 1973, 
falling to 16.4 million cubic metres in 1975. In 1976 lumber 
exports were worth U.S. $782 million. 

Indonesia's principal mineral resource is petroleum, of 
which it produced about 550.3 million barrels in 1976. 
Revenue from crude oil exports, U.S $1,382.5 million in 
1973, reached U.S. $5,453.8 million in 1976. There are also 
deposits of tin, bauxite, nickel, copper and coal which are 
mined. 

Manufacturing has developed slowly, contributing 8.7 
per cent of the G.N.P. in 1973. Under the first five-year 
plan, Repelita I (1970-74), emphasis was placed on the 
development of an infrastructure of power and communica- 
tions to provide the basis for foreign investment and the 
development of industry. The plan targets, to increase 
productive capacity by 90 per cent over the plan period, 
were largely met and in some cases exceeded. Repelita II 
(1975-79) aims to increase employment opportunities and 
to create a more- equitable distribution of wealth. An 
average annual growth rate of 7,5 per cent in the plan 
period was projected, and it is aimed to increase industry’s 
share of the G.D.P. Real growth in 1976 was estimated to 
be 7 per cent. 

Repelita I and II have been financed largely by foreign 
aid, from the IMF, the Asian Development Bank, the 
World Bank and the Intergovernmental Group for 
Indonesia (IGGI) . This placed the Indonesian Government 
under a heavy debt repayment burden, amounting to 
U.S. $7,000 million in 1973. The Government increased its 
debts further when it took over the management of the 
state oil corporation, Pertamina, after it became clear that 
it had over-reached its credit during 1975. As a result, 
many of the projects planned under Repelita H had to be 
postponed. However by the end of 1977 most of the short- 
term debts of Pertamina had been paid and it was hoped 
to return to the development targets laid out in the plan. 

In 1977, partly as a result of an attempt by the Govern- 
ment in 1976 to increase its revenue from oil by revising 
the contracts of the foreign oil companies operating in 
Indonesia, there was a fall off in foreign investment which 
seriously affected the oil exploration programme. In 1977 
new investment procedures were introduced in order to 
counteract this trend. 

Indonesia has a healthy trade balance, with a surplus 
amounting to U.S. $2,874 million in 1976. Its major 
trading partner is Japan, trade with which accounted for 
36 per cent of imports and 49 per cent of exports in 1975. 
Indonesia’s main imports are machinery, fertilizers and 
iron and steel. Inflation, which reached nearly 50 per cent 
in 1973/74, fell to 14 per cent in 1976. 

Transport and Communications 

Inter-island shipping is in the hands of state and private 
shipping lines and there are many small craft. There are 
railways on Java, Madura and Sumatera totalling 7,891 
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km. (1974). In Java there are adequate roads but on most 
of the other islands traffic is by jungle track and river 
boat. In 1975 there were about 85,000 km. of roads, o[ 
which over one-quarter were surfaced. Domestic air 
services link the major cities and international services are 
provided by the state airline, P.N. Garuda Indonesia 
Airways, and many foreign lines. 


Social Welfare ' 

There is a limited state welfare service providing old-age 
pensions and medical care for government workers. 
In 1974 there were an estimated 680 hospitals and 6, art 
doctors. 

Education 

In 1975 over 14 million pupils between 7 and 12 years 
were enrolled in primary schools. An eight-year com- 
pulsory education programme will be extended throughout 
the whole country by 1980. There are 28 state and 2t 
private universities. In 1971 the average illiteracy rate 
among people aged 10 and over was 40.4 per cent (males 
29.2 per cent, females 51.0 per cent). 


Tourism 

Tourism is based mainly on the islands of Java and Bali. 
Java is famous for mountains and volcanoes and for 
Buddhist and Hindu temples. Ball, the only remaining 
Hindu area' in South-East Asia, ' is renowned for tndi- 
tional dancing and religious festivals. In 1976, 435 iW 
foreign tourists visited Indonesia, an increase of 19 per cent 
over 1975. 

Fwas are required by all visitors. 

Sport 

Organized sports include football, basketball, badminton 
and athletics. Cock-fighting is popular, particularly in Bah. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 4th (Ascension), July 3rd (Mi’rha NaW 
Muhammad, ascension of the Prophet), August 17 , 
(Independence Day),, September 4th and 5th (Id ul Fir. 
end of Ramadan), November iith (Id ul Adha), Decern er 
2nd (Moslem New Year), December 25th (Christmas Da)). 

1979 : January 1st (New Year’s Day), April 13^^ 
Friday). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. . 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 sen=i rupiah. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): . , 

Exports: £1 sterling=685.o rupiahs; 

U.S. $1=374.0 rupiahs. 

Imports: £i sterling =760.1 rupiahs; 

U.S. $1=415.0 rupiahs. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 

Note: Unless otherwise stated, figures for East Timor (incorporated by Indonesia in July 1976) are not included in the 
tables. 

AREA 

(sq. km.) 


Total 

Java and 
Madura 

Sumatera 

Kalimantan 

(Borneo) 

Sulawesi 

(Celebes) 

Other 

Islands* 

1,904,569 

132,187 

473.606 

539.460 

189,216 

570,100 


• Comprises Bali, Nusatenggara, Maluku and Irian Jaya (West Irian). 


East Timor: 14,925 sq. km. 


POPULATION 

(’000) 



1971* 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Java and Madura 

76,030 

77.137 

77,882 

79,004 

Sumatera .... 

20,801 

21,425 

21,870 

22.658 

Kalimantan 

5.153 

5,247 

5,448 

5,574 

Sulawesi .... 

8,525 

8,648 

8,896 

8,964 

Bali 

2,120 

2,159 

2,174 

2,217 

Nusatenggara . 

4.499 

4,602 

4,657 

4,718 

Maluku .... 

1,090 

1,159 

1.179 

1,187 

Irian Jaya (West Irian) 

n,a. 

962 

982 

1,007 

Total 

118,218 

121.339 

123,088 

125,329 


* Census of September 24th, 1971. 


Estimated population: Java and Madura 79,929,000 (1975): Total 130,597,000 (1975), 136,000,000 (1976)- 
East Timor: 636,553 (1972 mid-year estimate); 688,000 {mid-1976 UN estimate). 


CHIEF TOWNS 
Population (’000) 



1961 

Census 

1971 

Census 

Jakarta (capital) . 

3.694 

4,564 

Surabaya .... 

1,008 

2,159* 

Bandung .... 

973 

3.186* 

Semarang .... 

503 

1,319* 

Medan ..... 

479 

636 

Palembang .... 

475 

583 

Ujungpandang (Makassar) 

384 

434 


' 

1961 

Census 

1971 

Census 

Malang .... 

341 

2,182* 

Yogjakarta .... 

313 

249 

Banjarmasin 

214 

281 

Pontianak .... 

150 

669* 

Tjirebon .... 

15S 

1,220* 

Padang .... 

144 

196 

Bogor ..... 

154 

1,863* 


Regency and municipality population. 
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Statistical Sumy 


Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 44.9 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 42.9 per 1,000 in 1970-75; death rate 19.2 per 1,000 
in 1965-70, 16.9 per 1,000 in 1970-75 (UN estimates). 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION* 


(1971 census, sample tabulation) 



, Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing . 

17,001,191 

7,944,822 

24,946,013 

Mining and quarrying . . . . 

86,224 

5.911 

92,135 

Manufacturing . . ... ... 

1.530.177 . 

1,422,440 , 

2,952,617 

Electricity, gas and water .... 

36,615 

1,717 

38,332 

Construction . ' . 

739.778 

10,350 

750,128 

Trade, restaurants and hotels 

2,352.996 

1,799,371 

4,152,367 

Transport, storage and communications 
Financing, insurance, real estate and business 

,914.536 

17,715 

932,251 

services ...... 

81,367 

17,425 

98,792 

Community, social and personal services 

2,903,951 

1.076,351 

3,980,302 

Activities not adequately described 

885,827 

863,335 

1,749,162 

Total . . . . . 

26,532,662 

13,159,437 

39,692,099 


• Excluding persons seeking work for the first time, numbering 407,971 (299,739 males, 
108,232 females) at the time of the census. 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE, 1975 
(’000 hectares) 


Arable land ...... 

13,350* 

Land under permanent crops . 

5,250* 

Permanent meadows and pastures . 

9,875t 

Forest and woodland . ... 

121,400* 

Other land ...... 

31,260 

Total Land Area 

181,15s 

Inland water ..... 

9:300 

Total Area . ... 

190,435 


♦ FAO estimate. f Unofficial figure. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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Statistical Survey 


principal crops 




Area Ha 

rvested (’ooo 

hectares) 

Production ('ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Rice (paddy) 


8.537 

8.765 

8.364 

22,473 

22,570 

23,112 

'Maize ..... 


2,648 

2.444 

2,064 

3.011 

2,638 

2,512 

Potatoes .... 


48* 

48* 

48* 

178 

i8o* 

160* 

Sweet potatoes 


333 

345* 

345* 

2.470 

2.478 

2,478* 

Cassava (Manioc) . 


1.513 

1,500* 

1,500* 

13.031 

12,323 

12,500* 

Other roots and tubers . 


260 

260* 

260* 

1.293 

1,300* 

1,300* 

Pulses ..... 


572* 

589* 

607* 

286* 

295* 

303* 

Soybeans .... 


. 753 

752 

636 

5861 

563 

482 

Groundnuts (in shell) - . . 


409 

475 

430* . 

512 

630 

550 

Coconuts .... 


\ 2 ,io 8 J 

. 

n.a. 

• 

6.525t 

6,500* 

6,500* 

Copra ..... 


2,204^. 

L 

784* 

782* 

8i5t 

Palm kernels . . - 

Palm oil . . . • . 


} 164 

171 

n.a. 

r 

L 

74.2 

333-6 

81. 8t 
397 

87t 

439 

Vegetables and melons . 


n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

5.238 

5.350* 

5,460* 

Bananas .... 


n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

2.950 

3,000* 

3,100* 

Other fruit (excl. melons) 


n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

2,229 

2,300* 

2,400* 

Sugar cane .... 


170* 

180* 

180* 

I3.853t 

i3,570t 

13.503! 

Coffee (green) 


384t 

394 1 

395* 

I6I 

I 72 t 

i74t 

Cocoa (beans) 


6 

5* 

5* 

4 

3t 

4t 

Tea (made) .... 


103* 

104* 

104* 

65 

56t 

57t 

Tobacco (leaves) . 


172 

178 

180* 

78 

83 

8of 

Kenaf (Mesta) 


8* 

9* 

9* 

14 

14* 

14* 

Natural rubber 


2 * 

2* 

2* 

855 

823 

848 


* FAO estimate. t Unofficial figure. X Figure supplied by the Central Bureau of Statistics, Jakarta. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook and Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics. 


LIVESTOCK 
(’ooo head) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Cattle .... 

6,682 

6,687 

6,150 

Sheep .... 

3.207 

3,151 

n.a. 

Goals .... 

. 7,468 

7.482 

10,350 

Pigs .... 

4,048 

4.358 

2,600 

Horses .... 

689 

704 

637 

Buffaloes .... 

2,870 

2,786 

2,243 

Chickens .... 

96,452 

109,679 

93.881 

Ducks .... 

13,810 

15.879 

14.095 
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LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(metric tons) 



1974 

1975* 

1976* 

Beef and veal . 


135,000* 

135,000 

135.000 

Buffalo meat . 


29,000* ‘ 

29,000 

29,000 

Mutton and lamb 


11,000* 

11,000 

11,000 

Goats’ meat . 


27,000* 

27,000 

28,000 

Pig meat . . 


94,000* 

94,000 

94,000 

Poultry meat . 


78,000* 

79,000 

80,000 

Cows’ milk 


43,000 

43,000 

43,000 

Hen eggs 


65,000* 

66,000 

67,000 

Other poultry eggs . 


' 78,000* 

79,300 

80,600 

Cattle and buffalo hides 


24I860* 

24,865 

24,870 

Sheep skins . . • . 


2,100* 

2,168 

2,236 

Goat skins , . 


5.360* 

5.489 

5,619 


Note: Figures for meat refer to inspected production only, i.e. from animals 
slaughtered under government supervision. 

* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO. Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
('ooo cubic metres, excluding bark) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
sleepers: 

Coniferous . 
Non-coniferous . 
Pitprops (mine timber) 
Pulpwood 

Other industrial wood 

logs for 

80 

7,000 

20 

19 

1.815 

80 

10,700 

20 

20 

1,865 

100 

13.705 

20 

30 

1,915 


100 

26,197 

20 

40 

1,974 

90 

21,642 

20 

30 

2,060 

60 

16,296 

20 

20 

2,095 

Totai, Industrial Wood 

Fuel wood . . ' . 

8,934 

95,000 

12,685 

98,000 

15.770 

100,000 

18,946 

104,000 

28,331 

107,000 

, 23,842 
109,000 

18,491 

111,000 

Total . 
of which: 

Coniferous* 
Non-coniferous . 


103,934 

roi 

103,833 

110,685 

102 

110,583 

115,770 

132. 

115,638 

• 

122,946 

142 

122,804 

135,331 

140 

135,191 

132,842 

120 

132,722 

129,49' 

80 

129,4" 

* All industrial wood, including logs {see table), total pulpwood production and 2, 
wood in 1969-72. 

SoiiYce: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products, 

000 cubic metres per year of otM' 



SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 
(’000 cubic metres) 





1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

19^ 

Coniferous sawnwoodf 
Non-conifeToussawnwood-) 
Railway sleepers 

20 

1,662 

19 

20 

1,662 

19 

20 

1,662 

19 

20 

1,662 

24 

20 

1,662 

24* 

20 

1,662 

II 

I.7S5 

10 

1,708 

10 

Total 

i»7oi 

1.701 

1,701 

1,706 

1,706 

1,693 

1,795 

1,718 


FAO estimate. ■(■ Including boxboards. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 
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INDONESIA 


FISHING 

(’ooo metric tons) 


Statistical Survey 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 1 

1975 

Inland waters . 

Indian Ocean 

Pacific Ocean 

m 

424.1 
57-2 

763.2 

432.5 

59-2 

778.1 

378-7 

62.3 

824.1 

387.6 

71.8 

876.8 

402.7 

74-5 

912.6 

Total Catch . 

1,228.4 

1 . 244-5 

1,269.8 

1,265.1 

1.336-2 

1,389-9 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Coal .... 



metric tons 

148.855 

156,153 

206,388 

192,911 

Bauxite 



t< ti 

1.229,375 

1.290,375 

992.556 

940,269 

Gold .... 



kilogrammes 

352.2 

265.3 

592.4 

355-2 

Silver .... 



$ $ 

9,831.9 

6,414.0 

4,758.4 

3,397-4 

Nickel (gross weight)* . 



metric tons 

867,046 

878,850 

871,012 

829,864 

Tin .... 




22,297 

25,021 

24,391 

22,204 

Crude petroleum . 



'000 barrels 

488,537 

501.839 

476,692 

550,320 

Natural gas . 



’000 million cu. ft. 

177,648 

202,333 

222,258 

312,150 


♦ The nickel content (in metric tons) was: 20,816 in 1973: 21.093 1974: 21,000 (estimate) in 1975. 


INDUSTRY 


(Production in twelve months ending March 31st) 




1970-71 

1971-72 

i972-73t 

Woven Textiles . 

million metres 

598.4 

732.0 

852.0 

Textile Yam 

'000 bales 

217.0 

239-0 

287.0 

Fertilizer .... 

'000 tons 

103.0 

108.4 

177-0 

Cement .... 

ft ft 

577-0 

531-0 

652.0 

Paper .... 

ft ft 

22.0 

29.0 

38.0 

Glass .... 

ft ft 

II .0 

7-4 

14-9 

Tyres, Tubes 

million 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

Batteries .... 

'ooo cases 

56.0 

72.0 

72,0 

Radio Sets 

'000 

393-0 

416.0 

700.0 

Television Sets . 

ft 

4-7 

6.5 

6.6 

Motor Cars* 

ft 

2.9 

16.6 

23.0 

Motor Cycles* . 

ft 

31-0 

50.0 

100.0 

Cigarettes .... 

mmion 

13-6 

14.7 

16.8 

Matches .... 

million boxes 

322.0 

348.0 

475.0 

Tootiipaste 

million tubes 

25-2 

26.0 

30.0 

Soap .... 

'ooo tons 

132.2 

132.4 

132.0 


• Assembled. t Preliminary figures. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
('000 metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Liquefied petroleum gas 

6 

XO4 

179 

336 

Motor spirit .... 

1,809 

2,046 

1,888 

1,812 

Kerosene .... 

2.435 

3,100 

2,541 

2,157 

Jet fuel ..... 

188 

153 

128 

90 

Distillate fuel oils 

2.047 

2.062 

2.405 

2.475 

Residual fuel oils 

7.724 

9,019 

7,258 

5.774 


r>37 



































INDONESIA 


FINANCE 


Stcittsttcdl Sui'i'cj 


loo sen=i rupiah (Rp.)- 
Coins: I, 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 and ioo rupiahs. 

Notes; 1, 2J, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100. 500, 1,000, 5,000 and 10,000 rupiahs. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

Exports: sterling=685.o rupiahs;U.S. $1 = 374.0 rupiahs. 

10,000 rupiahs=;£i4. 60 =$26.74. 

, Imports: =760.1 rupiahs; U.S. $1=415.0 rupiahs. 

' ■ ' 10,000 rupiahs=;£i3. 16 =$24.10. 

Note: The new rupiah, equal to 1,000 old rupiahs, was introduced in December 1965. For converting the value of foreign 
trade transactions the average import rates (rupiahs per U.S. dollar) were: 78.0 in 1966; 153.7 1967; 300.1 in 1968; 326.0 

in 1969; 365.0 in 1970; 393.4 in 1971. The present dollar-rupiah rates have been in force since August 1971. In terms of 
sterling, the exchange rates from December 1971 to June 1972 were ;(fi =974.54 rupiahs (exports) and ;^i=i,o8i.37 rupiahs 
(imports). . . „ 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 
(’000 million rupiahs — ^year ending March 31st) 


Revenue 

1976177 

1977/78 

Expenditure 

1976/77 

1977/78 

Direct Taxes . ' ■ 

Income tax . 
Company tax , . 

Oil companies tax . 
MPO* . 

Ipedaf 

Other . . . , • 

Indirect Taxes . 

Sales tax (products) 
Import duties 

Excise . 

Sales tax (imports) . 
Export duties , . 
Other oil receipts .. 
Other . 

Non-tax Receipts 


2,082.2 

81.5 

161 .0 

1,656-5 

123-5 

35 - 2 

24-5 

662.9 

151-7 

223.3 

122.9 

89-3 

36- 3 
17-7 

21.7 

,58.1 

2,497-1 

113-9 

165-4 

1.947-3. 

196.4 

42-5 

31-6 

898.2 

231-4 

31I-0 
169.9 
124,6 
67.0 
— 18.2 

88.9 

Personnel Emoluments 

Rice allowances . 

Salaries and pensions 

Food allowances , . 

Other remunerations 

Missions abroad . 

Purchases of Goods ... 
Domestic products 

Foreign products . 

Regional Subsidies . 

Irian Jaya . . 

. Other, regions . . . . • 

Debt Servicing .... 
Domestic debts . ..... 

Foreign debts 

Other Ordinary Expenditure 

644.8 

119-3 

438-0 

45-7 

27.8 

14.0 

312-9 

293-3 

19.6 

307-0 

19-7 

287.3 

179-4 

7-2 

172.2 

156.2 

886.9 

125-3 

670.5 
47-9 
28.5 
14-7 

345-5 

327.1 

18.4 

460.4 

21.7 

438-7 

230.0 

8.3 

221.7 

156.6 

Total Domestic Revenue. 
Foreign Aid Receipts 

Programme aid 

Project aid and export credits . 

I 

2,803.2, 

717-4 

10.2 

707.2 

3.484-2 

763-1 

35-6 

727-5 

Total Ordinary Budget . 
Rupiah Financing . 

Government savings 

Programme aid . ■ ; 

Project Aid and Export Credits . 

1,600.3 

1 , 213-1 

1,202.9 

10.2 

707.2 

2,079.4 

1,440-4 

1,404.8 

35-6 

727-5 





Total Development 

Budget 

1,920.3 

2,167-9 

Total 


3.520.6 

4.247-3 

Total : . 

3,520.6 

4.247-3 


* Pre-payments on income or corporate taxes. 


t Revenues from regional development contributions. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVIES 
(U.S. $ million at December 31st) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold. . - . ' . '. 

4 

4 

2 

2 



2 

2 

IMF Special Drawing Rights 



• 

39 

52 

68 

7 

5 

Reserve position in IMF 

- . 

^ : 




35 

1,386 



Foreign exchange 

118 

156 , 

'185 

, 533 

753 

577 

1,49^ 

Total . . 

122 

160 

« 

187 

574 

807 

1,492 

586 

1,499 


October 31st, 1977: Total reserves $2,863 million. 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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MONEY SUPPLY 

(’ooo million rupiahs at December 31st) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks 

115-7 

154-6 

1 

199.4 

269.0 

375-0 

496.9 

649.6 

779.0 


Source : IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


COST OF LIVING 
Cousumer Price Index for Jakarta 
(average of monthly figures. Base: 1970 = 100) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Food .... 

37-1 

88.8 

91-5 

102.6 

113.2 

162.4 

229.4 

276.7 

337-7 

Clothing 

Rent, water, fuel and 

27.4 

64-3 

91 .2 

109.5 

109-5 

128.4 

175-7 

201.5 

227.0 

light 

31-2 

00 

d 

69-3 

107.2 

108.0 

121 .7 

147-5 

185.0 

231.8 

All Items 

33-6 

75-8 

89.0 

104.3 


145.6 

204.8 

243.8 

292.2 


Source: International Labour Office, mainly Year Book of Labour Statistics. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


(’000 million rupiahs at current prices) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Domestic factor incomes* .... 
Consumption of fixed capital 

3.204-3 

238-7 

4.031-3 

296.7 

5.986.4 

439-0 

9,682.0 

639-0 

10,947.4 

723-4 

Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost 
Indirect taxes, less subsidies 

3 . 443-0 

229.0 

4.328.0 

236.0 

6,425.0 

328.0 

10,321 .0 
447.0 

11,670.8 

519-2 

G.D.P. in Purchasers’ Values 

Net factor income from abroad . 

3,672.0 

-66.7 

4.564.0 

—159-4 

6 . 753-4 

-245.7 

10,768.4 

-507-1 

12,190.0 

-509-4 

Gross National Product 

Less Consumption of fixed capital 

3.605-3 

238-7 

4,404 .6 
296. 7 

6,507-7 

439-0 

10,260.9 

639.0 

11,680.6 

723-4 

National Income in Market Prices 

3,366.6 

4.107.9 

6,068.7 

9.621 .9 

10,957.2 


• Compensation of employees and the operating surplus of enterprises. 


Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product 
(’ 000 million rupiahs at current prices) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Government final consumption expenditure. 
Private final consumption e.xpenditure 
Increase in stocks ..... 
Gross fixed capit.al formation 

341-0 

2.832.6 
|. 580.0 

WU 

m 

716.0 

4.790.7 

1,208.0 

1,147-0 
7,012 .6 

1.797-0 

1.542.7 

8,051.2 

2,471-7 

Total Domestic Expenditure 

Exports of goods and services . 
l.rss Imports of goods and services 

3.753-6 

529-5 

611 .1 

4.672.6 

753-8 

862.4 

6,714-7 

1 . 354-3 

1.315-6 

9,956.6 

3,105.1 

2,293-7 

12,065.6 
2.821 .6 
2,697.2 

Gross Domestic Product 

3,672 .0 

4.564-0 

6 , 753-4 

10,768.0 

12,190.0 


.S39 
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Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity 
(’ooo million rupiahs at current prices) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Agriculture, fprestry and fishing 

1,646 

1.837 

2,710 

3.497 

4.045 

Mining and quarrying .... 

294 

491 

831 

2.374 

2.483 

Manufacturing . . 

307 

448 

650 

8 go 

1,072 

Electricity, gas and water supply . 

18 

20 

30 

52 

60 

Construction ..... 

128 

174 

262 

406 

550 

Transport and communications 

162 

182 

257 

442 

521 

Trade, finance and other services 

1,117 

I» 4 I 2 

2,013 

3.107 

3.459 

Total ..... 

3.672 

4.564 

6,753 

10,768 

12,190 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. . 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. 

Bi 

■EBB 

BBSS 

1.793 

-U 445 

3.215 

—2,663 


6,888 

-5.469 

Trade Balance .... 

Exports of services .... 

Imports of services .... 

57 

16 

-449 

81 

28 

-528 ■ 

347 

45 

-777 

552 

91 

-1. 173 

2,631 

198 

—2,281 

1,419 

137 

-2,691 

Balance of Goods and Services 
Unrequited transfers (net) 

-376 

66 

—418 

46 

-385 

51 

-530 

55 

548 

49 

-1,135 

S 7 

Current Balance .... 
Direct capital investment (net) 

Other long-term capital (net) . 

Short-term capital (net) .... 
Net errors and omissions 

-310 

83 

207 

3 

-6 

-372 

139 

238 

60 

-94 

-334 

207 

293 

154 
. 56 

-476 

15 

505 

217 

77 

598 

-49 

541 

-87 

-315 

-1,109 

476 

1,768 

-1,889 

-103 

Total (net monetary movements) 
Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights 

-23 

35 

-29 

28 

377 

30 

340 

688 

-857 

Changes in Reserves, etc. 

12 

— I 

407 

340 

688 

-857 


Sotifce. IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


FOREIGN AID 


(1977/78*) 



(million U.S. $) 

IGGI ...... 

Export and commercial credits . ^ 

Eastern Europe and Middle East ! ! 

International monetary agencies . ] 

600 

600 

230 

700 

Total .... 

— 

2,130 


* As agre^ by the 20th Intergovernmental Group for 
Indonesia (IGGI) meeting, April 1977. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 

(U.S. $ million) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

1,102.8 

1,233.6 

1.561.7 

1.777.7 

2,729.1 

3,210.8 

3.841.9 

7.426.3 

4.769.8 

7.102.5 

5,673.1 

8 , 547-1 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(U.S. $ million) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Rico .... 

374-2 

326.5 

450.1 

Crustaceans and mol- 




Chemicals and pharma- 




luscs 

85.8 

80.9 

n.a. 

ceutical products 

109.3 

119.6 

158.0 

Coffee 

98.1 

99-8 

237-5 

Fertilizers . 

227.2 

401.3 

24.1 

Tea .... 

46.3 

51-5 

56.5 

Paints 

48.2 

55-8 

60. 9 

Pepper 

24.3 

22.8 

I 

Yams 

99-3 

88.2 

] 

Tobacco 

35-5 

32.2 

> n.a. 

Textile fabrics 

54-9 

51-4 


Copra and copra cake . 

25.9 

28.0 

J 

Cement 

68.3 

69.4 


Rubber 

479.2 

361.1 

531-8 

Reinforced concrete 

50.7 

28.1 

J 

Lumber 

724-9 

500.0 

781.8 

Iron and steel bars, 




Palm oil . . . 

157-3 

151-6 

n.a. 

plates and pipes 

308.8 

417.3 

378.0 

Tin ... . 

175-4 

73-2 

62.5 

Machines 

981.0 

1,318.9 

I 

Crude petroleum . 

4.680.3 

4 . 943-3 

5 . 453-8 

Electro-motors and 



> n.a. 

Petroleum products 

53 I.I 

363-6 

434-8 

transformers 

18.5 

18.8 

J 





Railway equipment 

4.0 

8.2 

27.2 





Total (inch others) . 

3,841.9 

4.769.8 

5.673.1 

Total (inch others) . 

7.426.3 

7.102.5 

8,546.4 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(U.S. 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia 

129.7 

158.7 

189.5 

Belgium/Luxembourg . 

42.5 

46.6 

90.2 

Canada 

38.0 

62.6 

55-6 

China, People’s Republic 

113-9 

203.5 

131-8 

France 

74-1 

89-3 

201 . I 

Germany, Fed. Republic 

315-3 

363-3 

485-0 

Hong Kong 

116.6 

54-9 

67.9 

Italy .... 

51.2 

75-5 

68.9 

Japan 

1,130.0 

1 , 477-4 

1.485-4 

Netherlands 

lOI .9 

133-1 

1732 

Singapore . 

250.2 

343-2 

549-8 

Th^and 

84.8 

34-7 

205.4 

United Kingdom . 

147.0 

164.7 

176.0 

U.S.A. 

609.8 

670.0 

987. 8 

Total (inch others) . 

3.841-9 

4,769.8 

5.673-1 


million) 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia 

23.8 

20.6 

31.2 

Belgium/Luxembourg . 

11.5 

11-3 

14-1 

France 

23-5 

13-2 

32-2 

Germany, Fed. Republic 

161.4 

134-9 

204.1 

Hong Kong 

24.2 

26.0 

23-9 

Italy .... 

22.4 

23-5 

73-4 

Japan 

3.969-3 

3.131-8 

3,564.3 

Malaysia 

72.0 

64.4 

22.5 

Netherlands 

139-4 

180.7 

228.3 

Philippines . 

2-4 

31-7 

90.0 

Singapore . 

558.4 

632.7 

643-9 

U.S.S.R. . 

26.0 

25.6 

36.8 

United ICingdom . 

21.9 

31-4 

44-6 

U.S.A. 

1,580.9 

1,865.5 

2,452.0 

ToTiU, (inch others) . 

7.426.3 

7,102.5 

8.547-1 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 



1072 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Paspciigcr-hilomctre.s (million) 

3.344 

3.05S 

3.46S 

3.525 

Freight ton-kilomctrc.s (million) 

1.039 

■HI 

1.1 iS 

966 
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' ROAD TRAFFIC 

(motor vehicles in use at December 31st) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Cars ..... 

306,713 

337.789 

383.061 

420:488 

Trucks . . . ' . 

I 43;252 

166,457 

196,416 

222,310 

Buses ..... 

30.036 

31.439 

35.103 

39.840 

Motor cycles .... 

714.333 

944.733 

1,191,771 

1,417.228 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 


(’000 metric tons) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Goods loaded 

Goods unloaded . 

. 

77.760.7 

9 . 943-4 

80.888.7 

10.443.7 

73.211.4 

10,382.6 

83.717-0 

12,038.6 


CIVIL AVIATION 


(scheduled services) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Kilometres flown (million) 

Passengers carried (’000) ... 

Pcissenger-kilometres (rnillion) 

Freight ton-kilometres (million) 

Mail ton-kilometres (million) . 

31.7 

1,287 

1.254 

19.9 

2.6 

38.8 

1.695 

1,674 

24-3 

3-5 

47-2 

2,217 

2,205 

41.2 

3-7 

57-9 

2 , 57 ° 

1.996 

22.3 

2.0 


Source; UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA TOURISM 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Radio sets* 

2,300,131 

2,137,886 

1,890,223 

Television sets 

283,178 

351,308 

429,835 

Telephones* . 

262,991 

284,831 

305.455 


♦Number of licences issued. 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Visitors (’000) 

270.3 

313-5 

n.a. 

Receipts (U.S. 5 million) 

21 

28 

34 


Source: UN. Statistical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 


(1975) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils and 
Students 

Primary.* - . 

General secondary* 
Technologicalf 

Teacher trainingj . 

75,833 

1.843 

1.227 

. 489 

450,827 

34,538 

27.356 

8,139 

14,700,000 

744,775 

307.284 

78,500 


* UNESCO figures. f 1973 figures. 

Source (unless othenvise stated): Central Bureau of Statistics, Jakarta. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution, The Government 


Indonesia has had three Constitutions, all provisional: August 1945, February 1950 and August 1950. In July 1959, the 
constitution of 1945 was re-enacted by Residential decree: 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

The 1945 Constitution consists of 37 articles, 4 transi- 
tional clauses and 2 additional provisions, and' is preceded 
by a preamble. The preamble contains an indictment of 
all forms of colonialism, an account of Indonesia’s struggle 
for independence, the declaration of that independence 
and a statement of fundamental aims and principles. 
Indonesia’s National Independence, according to the text 
of the preamble, has the state form of a Republic, ^v^th 
sovereignty residing in the People, and is based upon the 
Pancasila: 

1. Belief in One Supreme God. 

2. Just and Civilized Humanity. 

3. Nationalism; the Unity of Indonesia. 

4. Democracy; guided by the wisdom of unanimity 
arising from deliberations {musjaararah] and mutual 
assistance (gotong royong). 

5. Social Justice; equality of political rights, equality of 
the rights of citizenship, social equality, cultural 
equality. 

THE STATE ORGANS 

Majelis Permusyawaratan Rakyat — MPR {People's Consul- 
tative Assembly). 

Sovereignty is in the hands of the People and is exer- 
cised in full by the People's Consultative Assembly as the 
embodiment of the whole Indonesian People. The Con- 
sultative Assembly is the highest authority of the State, 
and is to be distinguished from the legislative body proper 
(Dewan Perwakilan Rakyat, see below) which is incor- 
porated within the Consultative Assembly. The Consul- 
tative Assembly is composed of aU members of the Dewan, 
augmented by delegates from the regions and representa- 
tives of the functional groups in society (farmers, workers, 
businessmen, the • clergy. Intelligentsia, armed forces, 
students, etc.). The Assembly sits at least once every five 
years, and its primary competence is to determine the 
Constitution and the broad lines of the policy of the State 
and the Government. It also elects tte President and 
Vice-President, who are responsible for implementing that 
policy. All decisions are taken unanimously in keeping 
with the traditions of tnusjawarah. 


Members are to be chosen by national elections. Follow- 
ing the dissolution of the elected Assembly in i960 and 
pending general elections, the People's Consultative 
Assembly exercises the authority laid down in the 1945 
Constitution. 

The President 

“rhe highest executive of the Government, the President, 
holds office for a term of five years and may be re-elected. 
As Mandatory of the MPR he must execute .the policy of 
the State according to the Decrees determined by the 
MPR during its Fourth General and Special Sessions. In 
conducting the administration of the State, authority and 
responsibility are concentrated in the President. The 
Ministers of State are his assistants and are responsible 
only to him. 

Dewan Perwakilan Rakyat — DPR {House of Representa- 
tives) 

The legislative branch of the State, the House of 
Representatives, sits at least once a year. Every statute 
requires the approval of the DPR. Members of the House 
of Representatives have the right to submit draft bills 
which require ratification by the President, who has 
the right of veto. In times of emergency the President 
may enact ordinances which have the force of law, but 
such Ordinances must be ratified by the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the following session or be revoked.. 

Dewan Portimbangan Agung— DPA {Supreme Advisory 
Council) 

The DPA is an advisory body assisting the President 
who chooses its members from political parties, functional 
groups and groups of prominent persons. 

Mahkamah Agung {Supreme Court) 

The judicial branch of the State, the Supreme Court and 
the other courts of law are independent of the Executive in 
exercising their judicial powers. 

Badan Pemeriksa Keuangan {State Comptrolling Body) 
Controls the accountability of public finance, enjoys in- 
vestigatory powers and is' indejjendent of the Executive. 
Its findings are presented to the DPR. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

President: Gen. Suharto, t.n.i.; inaugurated March 27th, 1968. Re-elected March 1973. 
Vice-President: Sultan Hamengkubuwono IX. 


CABINET 

{February 1978) 


Minister ot Defence and Security: Gen. Maraden Pakg- 

GABEAN. 

Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs and Minister of Justice; 

Prof. Dr. Mochtar Kusumaat.madja. 

Minister Of Home Affairs: Gen. Amir Machmud. 

Minister of Information: Lieut. -Gen. Sudharmono (acting). 
Minister of Education and Culture: Dr. SYARir TiiAVEn. 

Minister of Religious Affairs: Prof. Dr. H. A. Mukti Ali. 


Minister of Social Affairs: Haji Mohamad Sjafa-.st 
Mintaredja. 

Minister of Health: Prof. Dr. G. A. Siwabessy. 

Minister of Manpower, Transmigration and Co-operatives: 

Prof. Dr. SoEBROTO. 

Minister of Trade: Drs. Radius Prawip.o. 

Minister of Finance: Prof. Dr. Ali Wardhana. 

Minister of Communications: Dr. Emil Salim. 

Minister of Agriculture: Prof. Dr. Tnojin Hadiwidja.ia. 
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Minister of State for Public Welfare: Prof. Sunawar 

SUKOWATI. 
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Minister of Industry: Lt.-Gen. Mohammad Jusuf, 

Minister of Mining Affairs: Prof. Dr. Ir. Mohammad Sadli, 
Minister of Public Works and Energy: Dr. Ir. Sutami. 

Minister of State for Economic, Financiai and industriai 
Affairs: Prof. Widjojo Nitisastro. 


Minister of State for Administrative Retormi: Dr. j. b. 

Sumarun. 

Minister of State for Research: Prof. Dr. Soemitro Djojo- 

HADIKOETOEMO. ■ • 

Minister of State for State Secretary and Cabinet: Lieut.- 

Gen. SUDHARMONO. 


PEOPLE’S CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


The Assembly, provided for under the 1945 Constitution, 
was most recently inaugurated in October 1977. It consists 
of the members of the House of Representatives and 
delegates of regional territories and of corporations and 
functional groups. Total membership is 920. The table 
below shows the distribution of seats in the People’s Con- 
sultative Assembly after the election of May 1977. 

Chairman: Haji Adam Malik. 


1 

Seats 

Golkar ....... 

308 

Armed Forces Functional Group and inde- 
pendent scholars* . . : . 

303 

Regional Delegates! .... 

135 

Partai Persatuan Pembangunan 

139 

Partai Demokrasi Indonesia 

35 

Total 

920 , 


* Including 4 members from East Timor, 
t Local government officials and representatives of 
Golkar and political parties. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
(Dewan Perwakilan Rakyat — DPR) 

In March i960, a Presidential dectee prorogued tk 
elected Council of Representatives and replaced it by a 
nominated House of 283 members (increased to 460 in 
1968). Subsequently, the number of appointed meniben 
was reduced to 100. The remaining 360 are directly elected. 

Speaker: Haji Adam Malik. 


(General Election, May 2nd, 1977) 



Seats 

Golkar ....... 

’ 23T 

Partai Persatuan Pembangunan 

99 

Partai Demokrasi Indonesia 

29 

Appointed members* .. .. 


Total 



* From the Armed Forces Functional, Group ^d 
independent scholars, including 4 members from ms 
Timor.' 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


A Presidential decree of January 1960 enables the 
President to dissolve any pai^ whose membership does 
not cover a quarter of Indonesia, or whose policies are at 
variance with the aims of the State. 

The following parties and groups participated in the 
general elections held in May 1977; 

Partai Demokrasi Indonesia (PDI)’ (Indonesian Democratic 
Party) : f . r973 as a result of the merger of five national- 
ist and Christian parties; Gen. Chair. Sanusi Hard- 

JADINATA. 


Partai Persatuan Pembangunan (PPP) [Development 
Party): f. 1973 as a result of the merger of 
parties; Pres. Idham Khalid; Chair. H. M. b- " 

TAREDJA. 


sr Golongan Karya (Golkar) [Secretariai of 

'964. reorganized i 97 i; » s, 


Sekber 

Groups): 

alliance of groups representing farmers, youth, jj] 
co-operatives, entrepreneurs, women, labour, o 
Mai. -Gen. Amir Murtono. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO INDONESIA 
(Jakarta unless otherwise stated) 


Afghanistan: 15 Jalan Tosari; Ambassador: Faiz Moham- 
mad. 

Aigtria: 60 Jalan Cik Ditiro, 

Al^ontina: 17 jMan Panarukan; Ambassador: A. A. 

PUGNALIN. 

Australia: 15 Jalan Tbamrin; Ambassador: R, A. Wool- 

COTT. 

Austria: 44 JMan Diponegoro; Ambassador: Dr. E. Schmid 
(also accred. to the Philippines). 


Bangladesh: 3 Jalan Mendut; Ambassador: H- A. S. Ata 
Karim. 

Belgium: 4 Jl. Cicurug; Ambassador: J. Lebacq. 
Bolivia: Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

Brazil: 39 jalan Cik Ditiro, Menteng; Ambassador: Jobge 
de SA Almeida. 

Bulgaria: 34 Jalan Imam Bonjol; Atnbasse^o’’- 
Karasimeonov (also accred, to Australia)- 
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Burma: 109 Jaian Haji Agus Salim; Ambassador: U Khin 
Maung Lay. 

Canada: Wisma Metropolitan, Jaian Jenderal Sudirman; 

Ambassador: Glen Scott Shortliffe. 

Czechoslovakia: 29 Jaian Prof. Mohd. Yamin; Ambassador: 

M. Macha (also accred. to Australia). 

Denmark: 34 Jaian Abdul Muis, P.O.B. 2329; Ambassador: 

A. Christian Karsten (also accred. to the Philippines). 
Egypt: 68 Jaian Teuku Umar, Menteng; Ambassador: Ali 
Khashaba. 

Finland: 15A Jaian Dr. Kusumah Atmadja; Ambassador: 

Tuure Mentula (also accred. to Burma and Malaysia). 
France: 20 Jaian Moh. Thamrin; Ambassador: Ren6 
Servoise. 

German Democratic Republic: 74 Jaian Diponegoro; Am- 
bassador: G. GahlIch. 

Germany, Federal Republic: i Jaian M. H. Thamrin; 

Ambassador: Guenther Schoedel. 

Greece: New Delhi, India. 

Guinea: Tokyo, Japan. 

Hungary: 36 Jaian Diponegoro: Ambassador: Imre 
Uranovicz (also accred. to Malaysia). 

India: 44 Jaian Kebonsirih; Ambassador : B. C. Mishra. 

Iran: 2 Jaian Mangunsarkoro; Ambassador: Mohammad 
Axi Shekohiyan. 

Iraq: 38 Jaian Teuku Umar; Ambassador: Wahbi Abdul 
Rozzak Fattah. 

Italy: 47 Jaian Diponegoro; Ambassador: Elio Pascarelli. 
Japan: 24 Jl. Thamrin; Ambassador: Hidemichi Kira. 

Jordan: Islamabad, Pakistan. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: 72/74 Jaian Teuku 
Umar; Ambassador: Li Jang Hwa. 

Korea, Republic: 13 Jaian Diponegoro; Ambassador: Lee 
Jae-Sol. 

Kuwait: Tokyo, Japan. 

Laos: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Lebanon: New Delhi, India. 

Malaysia: 17 Jaian Imam Bonjol; Ambassador: Datuk 
Hashim bin Sultan. 

Mexico: 59 Jaian M. H. Thamrin; Ambassador: Josfe 
Caballero Bazan (also accred. to Malaysia). 

Mongolia: Tokyo, Japan. 

Nepal: Rangoon, Burma. 

Netherlands: 18 Jaian Kebon Sirih; Ambassador: Paul 
A. E. Renardel de Lavalette. 

Indonesia also has diplomatic relations with Cuba, Ethiopia 
Peru, Somalia, Surinam, Tanzania. Tunisia and itambia. 


JUDICIAL 

Supremo Court. The final court of appeal (cassation). 

High Courts in Jakarta, Surabaya, Medan, Ujungpan- 
dang (Makassar). Banda Aceh. Padang. Palcmbang, 
Bandung. Semarang, Banjarmasm, Alcnado, Denp.asar, 
Ambon and Jayapura deal with appeals from the District 
Courts. 

District Courts deal with marriage, divorce and recon- 
ciliation. 

Chairman of the Supreme Court: Prof. Or-MAK-SENOAnji- 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 

New Zealand: 60 Jaian Prof. Mohd. Yamin; Ambassador: 
R. E. B. Peren. 

Nigeria: Arthaloka Bldg., 2 Jaian Jendral Sudirman. 

Norway: 4 Jaian Padalarang; Ambassador: Bjorn I. 
Kristvik (also accred. to Malaysia). 

Pakistan: 34 Jaian Teuku Umar; Ambassador: Iqbal 
Hosain. 

Papua New Guinea: Wisma Metropolitan, Jaian Jendral, 
Sudirman; Ambassador : Dominic P. Diya (also accred. 
to the Philippines). 

Philippines: 6-8 Jaian Imam Bonjol; Ambassador: M. 
Farolan. 

Poland: 65 Jaian Diponegoro; Ambassador: K. Rodek 
(also accred. to Singapore). 

Qatar: Islamabad, Pakistan. 

Romania: 45 Jaian Teuku Umar; Ambassador: Theodor 
Ditulescu (also accred. to Malaysia and Singapore). 

Saudi Arabia: 3 Jaian Imam Bonjol; Ambassador : Sheikh 
Bakr Abbas Khomais. 

Singapore: 23 Jaian Proklamas; Ambassador: Encik 
Othman bin Wok. 

Spain: 7 Jaian Cianjur; Ambassador: Alberto Pascoal. 

Sri Lanka: 70 Jaian Diponegoro; Ambassador: Michael 
Paul de Zoysasiewardena (also accred. to Laos). 

Sudan: New Delhi, India. 

Sweden; 12 Jaian Taman Cut Mutiah, P.O.B. \ Ambas- 
sador: Knut Granstedt. 

Switzerland; 23 Jaian J. Laturharhary, s.h.; Ambassador: 
Roland Wermuth. 

Syria: 78 Jaian H. Agus Salim; Ambassador: Ahmad 
Ismael al-Mouham.mad (also accred. to Malaysia). 

Thailand: 74 Jaian Imam Bonjol; Ambassador: Thalern- 
GEHAI ChaRTPRASERT. 

Trinidad and Tobago: New Delhi, India. 

Turkey: 43 Jaian Imam Bonjol. 

U.S.8.R.: Jaian Thamrin; Ambassador: I. F. Shpedko. 

United Kingdom: 75 Jaian Thamrin; Ambassador: Sir John 
Ford, k.c.m.g., m.c. 

U.S.A.: 5 Jaian Merdeka Sclatan; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Vatican: 18 Jaian Merdeka Timur (Apostolic Nunciature). 

Venezuela: New Delhi, India. 

Viet-Nam; 25 Jaian Teuku Umar; Ambassador: Nguye.n 
Hoa. 

Yugoslavia: 8 Jaian Diponegoro; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Ghana, Liberia, Luxembourg, Madagascar, Mali, Morocco, 


SYSTEM 

There is one codified criminal law tor the whole of 
Indonesia. Europeans are subject to the Code of Civil Law 
published in the State Gazette in 1S47. For Indonesians 
the civil law is the uncodified customary law (Hukum 
Adat) which varies from region to region. Alien orientals 
(i.c. Arabs, Indians, etc.) and Chinese are subject to 
certain parts of the Code of Civil Law and the Code of 
Commerce. The work of codifying this law h.as started 
but in snew of the great comple.xity and diversity of 
customarj’ law it may be expected to take a considerable 
time to achieve. 
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Religion, The Press 


RELIGION 


The provisional 1971 Census figures gave the following 
percentage estimates: 


Per cent 


MUSLIM 

Leader: Prof. Dr. Haji Abdul Malik Karim Ameuuah 
(HAMKA). 


Muslim 
Christian . 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC 

In 1976 there were an estimated 2.7 million Catholics in 
Indonesia. 


Hindu 

Others 


}■ 


Archbishop of Jakarta: Mgr. Leo Soekoto, s.j.; Jalan 
Katedraal 7, Jakarta Pusat. 


THE PRESS 


PRINCIPAL DAILIES 
Java 

Angkatan Borsenjata: Jalan Asemka 29, Jakarta; official 
armed forces paper; Dir. Darjono, s.h.; Editor N. 
Supang'at; circ. 100,000. 

Berita Buana: Jalan Tanah Abang 11/35, Jakarta; f. 1970; 
Indonesian; Editor Sukarno Wibovvo; circ. 80,000. 

Berita Yudha: Jalan Bangka II/2, Kebayoran Baru, 
Jakarta; f. 1976; official Army paper; Editor Col. 
SuNARDi d.m; circ. 10,000. 

Djawa Pos: Kembang Jepun 166, Surabaya; f. 1949; Indo- 
nesian; Editor Setyono; circ. 20,000. 

Harian Umum Republik: Jl. Kepodang 20, Semarang; f. 
1957; Publisher Chandra Nainggolan; circ. 10,000. 

Indonesia {Indonesian Rze Pao): Jalan Diponegoro 54, 
Jakarta; f. 1965; Chinese; Editors Drs. T. W. Slamet, 
S. Hadi Wibowo; circ, 30,000. 

Indonesia Times: Jalan Majapahit 9, P.O.B. 224, Jakarta; 
f. 1974; Chief Editor R. P. Hendro; circ. 35,000. 

Indonesian Daily News; Jalan Jend. Basuki Rachmat 52, 
Surabaya; f. 1957; English; Editor Hos. Nuryahya; 
circ. 6,500. 

Indonesian Observer; Jalan M. Sangadji ii, Jakarta; 
f. 1950; English; independent; Chief Editor Tribuana 
Said; circ. 35,000. 

Kedaulatan Rakyat: Jalan P. Mangkubumi 40-42, Yogja- 
karta; f. 1945: Indonesian; independent; Dir. Samawi; 
Editor M. Wonohito; circ. 30,000. 

Kompas: P.O.B. 614 DAK, Jakarta; f. 1965; Editor Drs. 
Jakob Oetama; circ. 275,000. 

Masa Kini: Jalan Mayor Suryotomo 23, Yogjakarta; f. 

1966; Chief Editor H. Achmad Basuni; circ. 25,000. 
Merdeka: Jalan M. Sangaoji ii, Jakarta; f. 1945: Indo 
nesian; independent; Dir. B. M. Diah; Editor Tribuana 
Said; circ. 120,000. 

Parikesit: Jalan Sidoluljo 30B, Surakarta; f. 1972; Java- 
nese; Editor SuMARDi; circ. 15,000. 

Pelita: Jalan Asemka 29-30, Jakarta; f. 1974^ Indonesian; 
. Editor Barlianta Harahap; circ. 30,000. 

Pewarta Surabaya: Karet 23, Surabaya, P.O.B. 85; f. 
1905 ; Indonesian; Editor Raden Djarot Soebiantoro; 
circ. 10,000. 

Pikiran Rakyat: 77 Jalan Asia-Afrika, Bandung; f. 1950; 

independent; Editor Sakti Alamsjah; circ. 42,000. 
Pos Kota: Jalan Hayam Wuruk 89, Jakarta; f} 1970; 
Indonesian; Chief Editor Harmoko; circ. 150,000. 

Pos Nasional: Jalan Cideng Barat 78, Jakarta; f. 1969; 
Indonesian; Editor S. Harsono; circ. 20,000. 


Pos Sore: Jalan Asemka, Jakarta; f. 1971; Indonesian; 
Editor S. Abijasa; circ. 20,000. 

Sinar Harapan (Ray of Hope): 30 Jalan Kunir, Jakarta; 
f. 1961; independent; Editor Subagyo Pr.; circ. 
180,000. 

Suara Karya: Jalan Bangka 11/2, Kebayoran Bp, 
Jakarta; f. 1971; Indonesian; Dir. Sumsikum; Editor 
Dr. A. H. Assegaf; circ. 91,420. 

Suara Merdeka: Jalan Merak iia, Semarang; f. 1950; Indo- 
nesian; Publisher Mr. Hetami; Editor Mr. Soerwarno; 
circ. 90,000. 

Surabaya Post: Surabaya; independent; Propr. and Editor 
A. Aziz; circ. 45,000. 

Kalimantan 

Gawi lYlanuntung: Jalan Kacangpiring V 1/3, Banjarmasin; 
Indonesian; Editor M. Ali Sri Indradja; circ. 5,000. 

Indonesia Berjuang: Jalan Pangeran Saniadera loi, Ban- 
jarmasin, P.O.B. 64; f. 1946; Indonesian; Editor A. b. 
Musaffa, S.H.; circ. 5,000, 

Sumatera 

Haluan: Jalandamar 59 D-E. F. Padang; f. Editor- 
in-Chief Rivai Marlaut. 

Harian Analisa: Jalan A. Yani 43, Medan; f. 1972.' 
nesian; Editor Soffyan; circ. 50,000. 

Mimbar Umum: Jalan Haryono M.T., Medan; E *947- 
Indonesian; independent; Editor H. Hasbullah Lobis, 
circ. 55,000. 

Suara Rakyat Semesta Palembang-Indonesia: Palembang, 
Indonesian; Editor Djadil Abdullah; circ. 10,000. 

Waspada: Jalan Suprapto/Katamso i and Pusat Pa^ 
126, Medan; Indonesian; f, 1947; Dir. Mrs. 

Said; Editors Arsyad Yahya Ritonga, Amma 
Irabi; circ. 50,000 (daily); Sunday edition 50,000. 


Sulawesi (Celebes) 

Pedoman Rakyat: Jl. H. A. Mappanyukki 28, Ujungp®®' 
dang; f, 1945; independent; Editor M. Basir, 
20 . 000 . 


Bali 

Harian Pagi Umum (Bali Post): Jl. Bisma i, Denpasar, 
f. 1948; circ. 10,000. 


PRINCIPAL PERIODICALS 

Al-Djami’ah: Institut Agama Islam Negeri ^ic 

jaga, Yogjakarta; f. 1962; university journal of 1 
Studies; twice monthly. 

Angkap: JMan Tanah Abang Bukit 36, 

nesian Air Force magazine; Indonesian: montn y- 

Bahpa dan Sastra: Jalan Diponegoro 82, Jakarta; f. 1974^ 
linguistics and literature; twice monthly; Bit. a 
Halim; circ. 10,000. 
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Basis: P.O.B. 20, Yogjakarta; f. 1951; geneial Indonesian 
culture; monthly; Editor Dick Hartoko; circ. 3,000. 

Berita Minggu: Jalan Pintu Besi 31, Jakarta; Indonesian; 
weekly; Editor Mawardi Rival; circ. 10,000. 

Berita Negara: Jalan Pertjetakan Negara 21, Kotakpoa 
2111, Jakarta; f. 1960; official gazette; 3 times a week. 

Bhayangkara: Jalan Veteran 34, Telukbetung, Lampung, 
Sumatera; f. 1967; three times weekly; Editor J. 
Koesri. 

Bobo: Jalan Palmerah Selatan 26, Jakarta; f. 1973; 
children’s magazine; weekly; Editor Tineke Latu- 
meten; circ. 148,000. 

Budaja DJaja: Jalan Gajah Mada 104-1 ioa Jakarta Barat; 
f. 1968; cultural; independent; Editor Ajip Rosidi; 
circ. 5,000. 

Business News: Jalan H. Abdul Muis 70, Jakarta; f. 
1956; Indonesian and English; weekly; Chief Editor 
Sanjoto Sastromihardjo; circ. 10,000. 

Dunia Wanita: Jalan Pusat Pasar, P. 125, Medan; f. 
1949; Indonesian; women; fortnightly; Chief Editor 
Mrs. Aniidrus Said; circ. 10,000. 

Economic Review of Indonesia: Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, Jalan Gajah Mada 8, Jakarta; f. 1947; English; 
quarterly. 

Femina: Jalan Kebon Kacang Raya i. Flat 3, Jakarta; 
women’s magazine; Editor Mirtawati. 

Gajah Mada: Jalan Merapi 16, Yogjakarta; Indonesian; 
monthly. 

Hai: P.O.B. 615 DAK, Jakarta; f. 1973; youth magazine; 
twice monthly. 

Hemera zoa (Indonesian Journal of Animal Science): 
Jalan Bubulak 32A, Bogor; f. 1886; bi-monthly; 
English, French, German. 

Horison: Jalan Gajah Mada 104-110A, Jakarta Barat; f. 
1966; cultural; independent; monthly; Editor Mochtar 
Lubis; circ. 10,000. 

Idea: Fakultas Pertanian, Bogor; f. 1935; quarterly; 
English, Dutch. 

Ilmu, Teknik dan Hidup: Jalan Sukabami 36, Jakarta; 
f. 1949; natural sciences; monthly; Indonesian. 

Indonesia Magazine: Jalan Tanah Abang ii/3l“3b, 
Jakarta; f. 1969; Indonesian and English; monthly; 
Dir. G. Dwipajana; circ. 10,000. 

Intisari: P.O.B. 615 DAK, Jakarta; f. 1963; monthly 
digest; Editors Irawati, Drs. J. Oetama; circ. 147,000. 

Kariini; Jalan Garuda 6z, Jakarta; twice monthly; Editor 
Hartawan. 

Keluarga: Jalan Sangaji 9, Jakarta; women's and family 
magazine; monthly; Dir. Herawati Diah. 

Majalah Ekonomis: Jalan Majapahit i, Jakarta; monthly 
trade journal; Indonesian; Chief Editor S. Arifin 
Hutadarat; circ. 17,500. 

Majalah GPS Grafika: Jalan Sawah Besar 29, Jakarta; 
f. 1962; Indonesian; graphic arts; monthly. 

Majalah Kedokteran Indonesia (Journal of the Indonesian 
Medical Association): Jalan Kesehatan 111/29, Jakiirta 
11/16; f. 1951; monthly; Indonesian, English; Editor 
Prof. Dr. Bahder Djohak. 

Mangle: Jalan Lodaya ig, Bandung; f. 1957; Sundanesc; 
weekly; Chief Editor R. H. Uton ^^uc^TAR; circ. 
56.006. 

Mlmbar Kablnel Pembangunan: Mcrdcka Ban-iUg, Ja- 
karta; {. 1966; montlily; Indonesian; published by 
Dept, of Information. 


The Press 

Mimbar Pembangunan: Merdeka Barat 9, Jakarta; f. 1968; 
Indonesian; monthly; published by Dept, of informa- 
tion. 

Mimbar Penerangan: Merdeka Barat 9, Jakarta; f. 1950; 
Indonesian; quarterly; published by Dept, of Infor- 
mation. 

Model: Jalan Timor 4, Jakarta; Dir. Bambang a.s. 
Mufiara: Jalan Petak . 4 sem 1/40, Jakarta; family; Dir. 
Tiolina Adiuana Latjpase. 

Nasional: Matraman Raya 50, Jakarta; f. 1948; Indo- 
nesian; Editor Wienaktoe; circ. 20,000. 

Now Standard: Jalan Bangka 11/2, Jakarta; English; 
weekly; Dir. Alex B. Sumolaxg; circ. 25,000. 

Penca: Jalan Gajah Mada 25, Jakarta; Indonesian; fort- 
nightly. 

Peraba: Bintaran Kidul 5, Yogjakarta; Indonesian and 
Javanese; Catholic; weekly. 

Pertani: Perusahaan Pertanian Negara, Jalan Pasar- 
minggu, Kalibata, Jakarta; f. 1963; Indonesian; agri- 
cultural; monthly; Pres. /Dir. S, Wardojo. 

Publisistik: University "of Jakarta, Jl. Gondangdia Lama 3, 
Jakarta; quarterly; Gen. Man. Drs. D. H. Assegaf, 
Man. Editor Drs. Axaddin 

Purnama: Parapatan 34A, Jakarta; Indonesian; fort- 
nightly; films. 

Radjawali: Jalan Ir. H. Juanda 15, Jakarta; Indonesian; 
monthly; Civil Air Transfiort and Tourism; Dir. 
Salman Hardani; Man. Editor Moerthiko. 

Selecta: Kebon Kacang 29/4, Jakarta; illustrated weekly; 

Editor Samsudin" Lubis; circ. 30,000. 

Sfnar Jaya: Jalan Sultan Aqung 67A, Jakarta; agricultural 
newspaper; bi-weekly; Chief Editor Ir. Suryono 
Projopranoto. 

8uara-Guru: Jalan Tanah-Abang III/24, Jakarta; f. 1958; 

Indonesian; teachers’ magazine. 

Surat Kabar Mingguan— Posminggu: Jalan Mataram 898, 
Semarang; Indonesian. 

Yapenpa: Medan Merdeka Barat No. 9, Jakarta; Indo- 
nesian Overseas Feature Service; Foreign Languages 
Publishing Institute; magazines, booklets; tivice a 
month; Exec. Man. Drs. T. Atmadi. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Antara (Indonesian National News Agency): 53 Jalan 
Antara, Jakarta; f. 1937; 50 newspapers subscribe to 
the Agency (1976); 13 bts. in Indonesia, 3 abroad; 
connected with 22 foreign agencies: Gen. Man. Ismail 
Saleh; Man. Dir. Mon. Nahar; Editor-in-Chief 
M. Chudori. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence Francc-Presse (AFP) : Jalan Tndramaju 18, Jakarta; 
Chief Pierre Co.mparet. 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) (Federal Republic of 
Germany): P.O.B. 2021. Jakarta. 

Reuters (United Kingdom): J.alan .A.utara 53, Jakarta. 

United Press International (UPI) (U.S.A.): J.alan Cilacap 6; 
Jakarta; Correspondent Hari Hartojo. 

Jiji Press, Kyodo News Seivice and Ta.ss .-il.so have 
offices in Jakarta. 

PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Persatuan Wartawan Indonesia (Journalists' Association of 
Indonesia): Jalan Veteran 7-C, Jakarta; f. 19.(6: 1,983 
meins. (Oct. 1977); Kj;ec. Chair. Harmoki; Gen. See. 
SU.NARDI, n.M. 
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Jakarta 

Aries Lima: ia Jalan Percetakan Negara IV; general and 
children’s books; Pres. Drs. Azmi Sjahbuddin. 

Balai Pustaka: 2 Jl. Dr. Wahidin; f. 1908; children's 
books, literary, scientific publications and periodicals: 
Pres. Drs. Soetojo Gondo. 

Bhratara Karya Aksara: 29 Jalan Oto Iskandardinata III; 
university textbooks; Pres. Achmad Jayusman. 

Bulan Binfang: 8 JI. Kramat Kwitang I; f. 1954: religious, 
social science, natural and applied sciences, art; Man. 
Amelz. 

DJambatan; 152 Jalan Kramat Raya; f. 1958; children’s 
books, textbooks, social sciences; Man. Roswitha 
Pamoentjak. 

Dunia Pustaka Jaya: 31A Jalan Kramat II; f. 1971; fiction, 
religion, essays, poetry and children’s books; Man. 
Ajip Rosidi. 

Erlangga: Kramat 4/11: I. 1952; secondary school and 
university textbooks; Man. M. Hutauruk, s.h. 

Gramedia: no Jalan Gajah Mada; I. 1970; university 
textbooks, general non-fiction, fiction and children’s 
books; Gen. Man. Y. Adisubrata. 

Gunung Agung: 6 Jl. Kwitang, P.O.B. 145: f. 1950; 
children's books, textbooks, scientific publications; 
Pres. Masagung. 

BPK Gunung Mulia: 22 Jl. Kwitang; f. 1951; genera! 
books, children’s books, religious books, home econ- 
omics; Man. A. Simandjuntak. 

Harapan Masa: 20 Jl. Karet Tengsin; f. 1952; textbooks, 
childrens’ books, general books, Man. Amin Kromomi- 
hardjo. 

Ikhtiar: 6 Jalan Majapahit; f. 1957; Man. John Semeru. 

KInta: 54A Jl- Cik Ditiro; f. 1950; textbooks, social 
science, general books: Man. Rivai S. Atmadja. 

Mutiara: 36 Jl. Salemba Tengah; f. 1966; textbooks, 
religious books, social sciences, general books, children’s 
books; Man. H. Oemar Bakry Dt. Tan-Besar. 

Pembangunan: 2 Jl. Raden Saleh; brs. in Bandung, 
Yogjakarta, Madiun and Surabaya; f. 1953; text- 
books, children’s books and scientific publications; 
Mans. StJMANTRi, Soewondo. 

Pradnya Paramita P.T.: 46 Jalan Kebon Sirih; f. 1963; 
children’s, general, educational, technical and social 
science books; Man. Sadono Dibyowiroyo, s.h. 

Pustaka Antara: 28 Jl. Majapahit; f. 1952; textbooks, 
political and religious books, children's books and 
general books; Man. H. M. Joesoef Ahmad. 

Sastra Hudaya: 61 Jalan Proklamasi; f. 1967; religions 
books, textbooks, children’s books and general books; 
Man. Adam Saleh. 

Soeroengan: 58 Jl. Pecenongan; f. 1950; textbooks and 
agriculture; Man. G. Silitonga, s.h. 

Tlntamas Indonesia; 60 JI. Kramat Raya; f. 1947; modern 
science and culture, especially Islamic works; Editor 
Ali Audah. 

Wijaya: 48c Jl. Pecenongan; f. 1950; textbooks, children’s 
books, religious and general books; Man. Nazar Yahya. 

Yasaguna: 7 Gg. Batik — Jl. Bendungan Hilir; textbooks, 
agriculture and children’s books; Man. Hilman 
Madewa. 

Yayasan Penerbit Universitas Indonesia: 4 Jl. Raya 
Salemba; f. 1969: scientific publications; Man. Drs. 
Sasanasurya. 


Bandung 

Alumni: 17 Jalan Geusanulun, P.O.B. 272; 1 . 1555 
university textbooks; Man. Eddy Damian. 

Binacipta: 34 Jl. Cipnnagara; f. 1967: textbooks, scientii; 
publications, general books; Man, O. Bardin. 

Oiponegoro: 522 Jalan Otoiskandardinata; f. !5ij' 
religious and general books; Man. A. Dahlan. 

Eresco; 9 Jl. Hasanudin; f. 1957; scientific publicatte 
and general books; Man. Mrs. P. Rochmat Soemiiro, 

Ganaco/IWasa Baru/Sanggabuwana: 3 Jalan Gsreja, 
primary and secondary school textbooks, informafes 
and children’s books; Pres. Oejeng Soewargana. 

Ai Wa’arif: 48-50 Jalan Tamblong; f. 1949; textbook 
religious books and general books; Man. H. M. Bah,«i- 

HAH. 

Pelita tViasa: 25 Jalan Lodaya; information books; Jho 
Rochdi Partaatmadja. 

Rosda: 33 Jalan Ciateul; primary and secondary school 
textbooks, children's books; Man. H. 3Iursjidah. 

Bale Bandung/Sumur Bandung: 82 Jalan Asia Airite; 
information books; Man. H. Moh. Risan. 

Flores 

Nusa Indah: 5 Jl. Katedral-Ende-Flores; f. 19731 religioos 
and general books; Man. Johannes Mejang. 

Kudus 

Menara Kudus: 2 Jalan Menara; f. 1958; religious boob 
(Moslem); Man. (vacant). 

Medan 

Hasmar: I Jalan Letjen Haryono M.T.-; primary scboo 
textbooks; Man. Hasbullah Ldbis. 

Islamiyah: Jalan Dr. Sutomo P. 328-329; f. 1954:^'^®; 
H. Abd. Djalil Siregar. 

Maju: 341-342 Jl. Sutomo P.; f. 1950; textbooks, chi! 
ren’s books and general books; Man. H. Mohd. Arb • 

Pustaka Andalae: 103 Jl. Sutomo; f. 1962: general boo 
and children’s books. 

Pustaka Indonesia: 648 Jalan Dr. Sutomo; f. 1962; 
and secondary school textbooks; Man. H. 
SUDDIN M. 

Surabaya 

Assegaff; 136 Jl. Panggung; f. 1951; 

language books, lower school, textbooks; Man. n 
Assegaff. 

Bina llmu: 9 Jalan Genteng Kali; primary and seconds) 
school textbooks; Pres. Arifin Nook. . 

Grip: 2 Jalan Kawung; f. 1958; textbooks and geucc 
books; Man. Suripto. , 

Insiitut Dagang Moechtar: 8 Jalan Embong 

books for business colleges; Pres. Syahrial Moe 

Jaya Baya; 2 (atas) Jl. Panghela, P.O.B. 25°! ’ 

textbooks; Man. Tadjib Ermadi. 

Karunia C.V.: 18 Jalan Paneleh; f. 1971; textbooks a 
general books; Man. Hasan Abdan. 

Marfiah: 131 Jalan Kalibutuh; information 

primary school textbooks; Man. Achmad JN 
MODJO. 

Ujungpandang . ^^4 

Bhakti Baru: 15 Jalan A. Yani; f. 1972: 
secondary school textbooks; Man, M. Alwi 
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lyasan Kanisius; 24 Jl. P. Senopati; textbooks, religious 
; books and general books. 

POa. ■ 

B 7 1'lTj 

RADIO AND 

RADIO 

iilpadlo Republik Indonesia: R.R.I., Medan Merdeka Barat 
. 9, Jakarta; f. 1945; 49 stations; Dirs. Abdul Hamid 

(Dir.), M. Aminullah (Overseas Sendee), Atmoko 
(Domestic Service), Ir. Hendro Sidharto (Engineer- 
] 1 ing), R. Hutapea (Administration), Drs. Anwar 
firloi Rachman (News Service): publ. Media (fortnightly). 

In addition to national daily broadcasts in Indonesian, 
!::which include school and educational programmes, there 
■;l!ciire daily broadcasts overseas in Arabic, Chinese, English, 
French, Hindi, Malay and Urdu. 


Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance 

PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

IKAPI (Association of Indonesian Book-Publishers): Jalan 
Pengarengan 32, Jakarta-Pusat iir/4: f. 1950; 104 
mems.; Pres. Ajip Rosidi; Sec. -Ali Amran. 


TELEVISION 

Radio Sonora; Jalan Gaiah Mada 109, Jakarta -Barat; f. 
1972: broadcasts mainly to Jakarta on 1145 kHz; 
Station Chief Josaphat Tanubrata. 

In 1975 there were an estimated 4,227,500 radio sets. 
TELEVISION 

Yayasan Televisi Republik Indonesia: Senayan, Jakarta; 
f. 1962; government controlled; Dir. Ir. Soemartono; 
publ. Monitor TVRI. 

In 1976 there were 498,259 televisions in use. 


dc FINANCE 

,EI: 

i.>j (cap. = capital; dep. =deposits; p.u.=paid up; m.=million; amounts in rupiahs.) 


^ BANKING 

Central Bank 

."J- Bank Indonesia: 2 Jalan M.H. Thamrin, Jakarta; f. 1828; 
nationalized 1951; promulgated the Central Bank 
in 1953: Gov. Rachmat Saleh. 

5 '' State Banks 

Bank Bumi Daya: Jalan Kebon Sirih 66-70, P.O.B. 106, 
Jakarta: f. 1959: commercial foreign exchange bank; 

, ^ specializes in credits to the plantation and forestry 

v' sector; cap. p.u. 300m.; dep. 446,206m. (Sept. 1976); 

Pres. Dir. Drs. Omar .^bdalla; 66 brs. 

Bank Ekspor Impor Indonesia: Jl. Lapangan Setasiun i, 
P.O.B. 32, Jakarta-Kota; f. 1968; commercial foreign 
5:; exchange bank; specializes in credits for manufacture 

ip and export; cap. zoom.; dep. 171,677m. (Dec. 1976); 

Pres. Moeljoto Djojomartono; 44 brs. 

Bank Rakyat Indonesia: Jalan Veteran 8, P.O.B. 94, 
Jakarta; f. 1946; cap. 300m., dep. 256,600m. (Dec. 
;;; 1976); commercial foreign exchange bank; specializes 

^ in credits to co-operatives in agriculture and fisheries, 
in rural credit generally and international business; 
Pres. Permadi, s.e.; 272 brs. 

y Bank Negara Indonesia 1946: i Jalan Lada, P.O.B. 1412/ 
1 JAK, Jakarta-Kota; f. 1946; cap. 500m.. dep. 379,102m- 
(Dec. 1976); commercial foreign exchange bank; 
,1 specializes in credits to the industrial sector as well as 
commercial transactions; Pres. Dir. R. Suryono 
Sastrohadikusumo; 182 brs.; publ. Tegas. 

Bank Tabungan Negara {State Savings Dank): Jalan Gajah 
Mada i, Jakarta; f. 1964; cap. p.u. loom., dep. 7 , 7 I 3 ’t»- 
(Dec. 1976); specializes in promotion of savings among 
’ the general public; Dir, Sudjiwo, b.c., h.k.; 6 brs. 

Bank Dagang Negara; Jalan M. H. Thamrm 5. P.O.B. 338 
JKT, Jakarta; f i960, authorized state foreign ex- 
change bank; specializes in credits to the mining sector; 
cap. p.u. 250m ; dep. loS.poom. (Dec. 1976); Pres. H. M. 
WinAKSADli’KADj a; 6S brs. 

Development Bank 

Bank Pembangunan Indonesia (BAPINDO) {Development 
Bank of Iiulone.cta): Gond.angdia I-ama 2-4. Jakarta. 


f. i960: state bank; financial assistance to Government 
enterprises and privately-owned industrial and other 
productive enterprises; helps in development or 
establishment of new industries and other productive 
ventures, or expansion and modernization of e.xisting 
enterprises; conducts feasibility studies of Government 
projects; auth. cap. 50,000m.: cap. p.u. 49,981m.; total 
financial resources 134,746m. (June 1977): Pres. 
Kuntoadji. 

Finance Corporations 

P.T. Bahana Pembinaan Usaha Indonesia: Jalan Teuku 
Cik Ditiro 23, Jakarta; f. 1973: cap. p.u. 2,500m.; Pres. 
Trasno Kaliprogo. 

P.T. Indonesian Development Finance Company: Java 
Bldg. Tk. 3, 12 Jalan M. H. Thamrin. P.O.B. 24, 
Jarkarta; f. 1972; cap. p.u. 4,000m.; Chair. Drs. Soeks- 
MONO B. Martokoesoemo. 

P.T. Inter Pacific Financial Corporation: 4th Floor, 
Nusantara Bldg., 59 Jalan M. H. Thamrin, Jakarta 
Pusat; f. 1973; cap. p.u. 343m.; Pres. Dir. K. W. 
Johnson. 

P.T. Multinational Finance Corporation: Bangkok Bank- 
Bldg.. Jalan M. H. Thamrin 3, J.-^karta; f. 1974; Pres. 
Dir. Peter A. Alexander. 

P.T. Mutual International Finance Corporation: Nusantarra 
Bldg. Tk. 17, Jakarta: f. 1973; cap. p.u. 300m.; Pres. 
Eiichi Hiratsuka. 

P.T. Private Development Finance Company of Indonesia: 

Jalan Abdul Muis 60, Jakarta; f. 1973; cap. p.u. 
2,500m.; Pres. Drs. Soediarso. 

National Private Banks 

In 1977 there were 85 private commercial Ixinks in 
Indonesia. 

P.T. Bank Amcrta: iS Jalan Kwitang. Jakarta; f. 1954; 
cap. p.u. 25m.: dep. 3.S24m. (March 1976): Pres. 
Sadjito; Chair. B. P. H, Pkabuningkat. 

P.T. Bank Bali: 24 Jalan Pasar P.'igi, Jakarta; i. 1954; 
foreign cxchanve bank; cap p u. 223111 ; dep. 7,345m, 
(Sept 1077); I’res. G Karjadt. Man, Jlir. P. U. 
SuGiRi; 3 brs 

P.T. Bank Buana Indonesia: 34-5 Jakm .Vsemka. Jakarta: 
f 1956; foreign exchange hank; caji p 11. i,5o«j jm.; 
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dep. 11,472m. (June 1977); Pres. B. P. H. TjOKRO- 

KOESOEMO; 6 brs. 

P.T. Bank Central Asia: Jalan Asemka 24-26, Jakarta; {. 
1955; cap. p.u. 2,500m.: dep. 14,000m. (June I977)l 
Pres. Zanir; Chief Exec. Dir. Mochtar Riady; ii brs. 
P.T. Bank Duta Ekonomi: Jalan Hasanuddin 47-48. 
Jakarta; f. 1966; due to become a foreign exchange 
bank by end-1977; cap. p.u. 2,400m.: dep. 8,812m. 
{Oct. 1977): P,res. Abdulgani; 3 brs, 

P.T. Bank Niaga: Jalan Paietehan 1/7, Jakarta; f. 1955 : 
foreign exchange bank; cap. p.u. i,ooom.; dep. 
10,030m. (Nov. 1977); Pres. Idham; Man. Dir. JoriosE- 
wojo; 5 brs. 

P.T. Bank N.I.S.P.: Jalan Taman Cibeunying Selatan 25, 
Bandung; f. 1941; cap. p.u. 636m,; dep. 4,841m. 
(March 1977): Pres. Karmaka Surjaudaja; Man. 
Dirs. Rasjm Wiraatmadja, Peter Eko Sutioso/s.h.; 

3 brs. 

P.T. Overseas Express Bank: Jalan Pecenongan 84, 
Jakarta; f. 1974: cap. p.u. 1,000m.; dep. 2,595m. 
(March 1977): Pres. I. Nyoman Moena; 4 brs. 

P.T. Bank Pacific: Pertamina Tower, Jalan M. H. Thamrin 
8, Jakarta; i. 1958; cap. p.n. 2,000®.; dep. 6,519m. 
(Dec. 1976); Pres. Arifin Harahap, s.h.; 5 brs. 

P.T. Pan Indonesia (Panin) Bank: Jalan Kopi 52, Jakarta; 
f. 1971; foreign exchange bank; cap. p.u. 2.518m.; dep. 
18,765m. (Dec. 1976): Pres. Andi Gappa; ro brs. 

P.T. Bank Perdania: Jalan Raya Mangga Besar 7-9, 
Jakarta; Pres. JusuF Wibisono, s.h. 

P.T. Sejahtera Bank Umum: 15 Jakn Tiang Bendera, 
Jakarta-Barat; f. 1952; cap. p.u. 550m.; dep. 4.733m. 
(March 1977); Pres. Dr. J. Panglaykim; 3 brs, 

P.T. South East Asia Bank Ltd.; Jalan Asemka 17, Jakarta; 
f. 1957; cap. p.u. 5Qom., dep. 5,345m. (March 1977); 
Pres. Drs. Susatyo; Man. Dirs. Murtolo, s.h., 
Trisno Haryanto, s.h,, Harijono; 3 brs. 

P.T. Bank Umum Nasional: Jl. Pintu Kecil 34, Jakarta; 
{. 1952; foreign exchange bank; cap. r,5oom., dep. 
14,153m. (Dec. 1976); Pres. Kamarrudin Ongko; Man. 
Dirs. M. Djailani, D. Sutanto. 

P.T. United City Bank: Jalan Hayam Wuruk 121, Jakarta; 
f. 1967; cap. p.u. 1, 600m.; dep. 7,155m, (March 1977); 
Pres. Hasats Basuki; 3 brs. 

Banking Organization 

Indonesian National Private Banks Association {Perbankan 
Nasional Swasta — PERBANAS)'. Jalan Sindanglaja 
I, Jakarta; f. 1952; 127 mems.; Sec.-Gen. O. P. Simo- 

RANGKIR. 

Foreign Banks 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. : Jalan Ir. H, Juanda 23-24, 
P.O.B. 2950, Jakarta; Man. Mr. Hulzen. 

Bangkok Bank Ltd.: Jalan M. H. Thamrin 3, Jakarta; br. 
at Jakarta-Kota; Man. and Vice-Pres. Booncharn 
Tayjasanant. 

Bank of America N.T. and S.A.: Jl. Medan Merdeka Utara 
21, Jakarta; Man. R. L. Hogser. 

Bank of Tokyo Ltd.: Jalan M. H. Thamrin 59, Nusantara 
Bldg., Jakarta: Gen. Man. Riichi Arai. 

The Chartered Bank Ltd.: London; Wisma Kosgoro, Jalan 
M. H. Thamrin 53, Jakarta; Man. M. K. Brown. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: New York; Jalan Medan 
Merdeka Barat 6, P.O.B. 311, Jakarta; Vice-Pres. and 
Man. Adrian Noe. 

Citibank, N.A.; New York; Jalan M. H, Thamrin 55; f. 
1812; Vice-Pres, A. Ii. Batubara, J.- J. Collins, 


European Asian Bank: Hamburg; 80 jalan ImamBoiiiol, 
P.O.B. 135, Jakarta; Joint Mans, Herman GStien’ 
Bernd Satz. 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpn.: Jalan Haym 
Wuruk 8, P.O.B. 2307, Jakarta; br. at Jalan Pink 
Besar, Selatan 109B; Man. D. G. Lachlan. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Badan Pelaksana Pasar Modal (BAPEPAM) (Capiid 
Market Executive Board): Jalan Merdeka Selatan 13, 
Jakarta: Chair. Drs. J. Turangan, 

INSURANCE 

Regulations have been introduced to limit the number oi 
foreign companies licensed to operate to 12. In February 
1974 a statement was issued by the Ministry of Finance 
emphasizing the need to form bigger units among the 
domestic companies, , advising foreign companies to co- 
operate with domestic companies in joint ventures, and 
forbidding foreign investment in the me insurance sector. 
In July 1976 the Government ruled that foreign non-life 
insurance companies should conduct business through 
local companies. In 1976 there were 62 domestic insurance 
companies including 12 life insurance companies, 3 re- 
insurance companies, and 4 social insurance bodies. 

Insurance Commissioner of Indonesia; Directorate of 
Financial Institutions, Jalan Lapangan Banteog 
Timur 2, Jakarta; Dir. Mohamad S. Hasjim. 


Selected Life Insurance Companies 

A.J.B. Bumiputera 1912; Jalan Hos. Cokroaminofo 
Jakarta; Man. 1. K. Suprakto. 

P.T. Asuransi Jiwa Burnt Asih Jaya: Jalan Solo 4, Menteng, 
Jakarta; f. 1967; Pres. K. M. Sinaga. 

P.T. Asuransi Jiwa Central Asia Raya; loi Jalan Pintu 
Besar Selatan, Jakarta; f. 1968: Man. Wardojo. 

P.T. Asuransi Jlwa Ikrar Abadi: Jalan Dr. Sahardjo 
143/22, Jakarta; Man. Harry Harmain Diah. 

P.T. Asuransi Jiwa I man Adi: Jalan Prof. Supomo, s.h. 

11-15, Jakarta; Man. Hidayat Sidik. 

P.T. Asuransi Jiwa Mahkota Jaya Abadi: Jalan Matramun 
Raya 10, Jakarta; Man. Widodo Sukarno. 

P.T. Asuransi Jiwa "Panin Putra”: Jalan Kopi 47, Jakarta, 
Man. Achmad Danuningrat. 

P.T. Asuransi Jiwa Pura Nusantara: Kartika (^undrs 
Bldg., Jalan Gatot Subroto, Jakarta; Man. P- k 

DJO. ^ ' 

P.T. Asuransi Jiwasraya: 34 Jalan Ir. H. Juanda P- 
240, Jakarta; f. 1859; Pres. H. Sjaftari. 

P.T. Asuransi Pensiun Bumiputera 1974: Jato 
Cokroaminoto 85, Jakarta: f. 19741 
C. G. COHLST. 


Selected Non-Life Insurance Companies 
P.T. Asuransi Jasa Indonesia: Jalan M. T. Haryono. Kav 
6r, Jakarta; Man. B. B. A. Wahjoe. ^ 

P.T. Maskapai Asuransi Bintang: Jaian Majapabi 3 ’ 
Jakarta; Man. Z. A. Achir. 

P.T. Maskapai Asuransi Indonesia: Jalan Sultan uua 
nuddin 53/54, Jakarta; Man. Hasan Satir, s.h. 

P.T. Maskapai Asuransi indrapura: Ge^ung Jayu, D 
M. H. Thamrin, Jakarta; f. 19541 Chair. 
Gunanto, s.h. 

P.T. Maskapai Asuransi Murni: Jalan, Tiang Bendera 9 
Jakarta; f, 1953; Pres. A. Hursepuny. 
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P-T. Maskapai Asuransi Ramayana: Jalan Cengkeh igu, 
Jakarta; f. 1956; Dir. R. G. Doeriat. 

P.T. Maskapai Asuransi Timur Jauh: Jalan Asemka 8, 
Jakarta; Man. Drs. Ariffin Saanam. 

Periscope Insurance Co. Ltd.: Jalan Pintu Besar Selatan 97, 
Jakarta; Pres. Dir. Drs. Sjarifuddin Harahap. 


Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport 

Perum A.K. Jasa Rahararja: Jalan Kali Besar Timur 10, 
Jakarta; social insurance; Man. Moch. Soeprapto. 

Association 

Dewan Asuransi Indonesia (Insurance Association of Indo- 
nesia): Jalan Ir. H. Juanda iii/ia,’ Jakarta; Chair. 
Drs. Herman Sjaftari; Gen. Sec. Sumardi Silvester. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Pertambangan Minyak Dan Gas Bumi Negara (PERTA- 
MINA): 2-6 Jalan Penvira, Jakarta; f. 1968; state oil 
corporation; Pres. Maj.-Gen. Piet Harjono. 

National Development Planning Agency (BAPPENAS): 2 

Taman Suropati, Jakarta; Chair. Prof. Widjojo 
Nitisastro; Vice-Chair. J. B. Sumarlin. 

Badan Koordinasi Penamanaman Modal (BKPM) (Capital 
Investment Co-ordinating Board): 7 Jalan Cut Mudiah, 
Jakarta; f. 1976; Chair. Prof. Barli Halim. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Kamar Dagang dan Industri Indonesia (KADIN): ii Jalan 
Mcrdeka Timur, Jakarta; Pres. Soewoto Soekendar. 

TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 
CAFi (Commercial Advisory Foundation in Indonesia): 
9 Jl. Lombok, Jakarta; f. 1958; information services; 
Chair. Dr. R. Ng. S. Sosrohadikusumo; Man. Dir. 
B. R. Ranti. 

GINSI (Importers’ Association of Indonesia): Wisma 
Nusantara, Jalan Majapahit i, Jakarta, P.O.B. 2744 
Dkt.; f. 1956; 3,200 mems.; Chair. B. R. Motik; 
Sec.-Gen. Piet Marussa. 

Gabungan Perusahaan Ekspor Indonesia (Indonesian Ex- 
porters Association): Jalan Kramat Raya 4-6, Jakarta; 
Pres. Naafii; Sec. Gen. J. Gustanto, s.h. 

Export Arbitration Board: Jalan Kramat Raya 4-6, 
Jakarta; Chair. Ir. R. M. Sosrohadikusu.mo; Sec. J. 
Gustanto, s.h. 


Shippers’ Council of Indonesia: Jalan Kramat Raya 4-6, 
Jakarta; Pres. R. S. Partokusumo. 

Indonesian Tobacco Association: Jalan Kramat Raya 4-6. 
Jakarta; Pres. H. A. Ismail. 

Association of State-Owned Companies: C.T.C. Bldg., 
Jalan Kramat Raya 4, Jakarta; Pres. Odang, s.h. 

Indonesian Timber Association (INDOTA): Jalan Kramat 
Raya 4-6, Jakarta. 

STATE TRADING ORGANIZATIONS 

General Management Board of the State Trading Corpora- 
tions (BPU-PNN): 94-96 Jalan Kramat Raya, CTC 
Bldg., Jakarta; f. 1961; Pres. Col. Suhardiman; publ. 
Majalah Perekonomian Nasional. 

P.T. Aneka Niaga: Jalan Kali Besar Timur IV/I P.O.B. 
1213 DAK, Jakarta-Kota; f. 1964; import and distri- 
bution of basic goods, bulk articles, sundries, provisions 
and drinks, and export of Indonesian produce. 

P.N. Dharma Niaga Ltd,: Jalan Abdul Muis 6/8/10, 
Jakarta, P.O.B. 2028; f. 1964; import of technical 
articles, equipment and plant; factory representatives, 
repair and after sales service; export. 

TRADE UNION FEDERATION 

Federasi Buruh Seleruh Indonesia (FBSI) (All Indonesia 
Labour Federation): Jalan Tanah Abang III/21, 
Jakarta; f. 1973; consists of 20 national industrial 
unions; Chair, .^gus Sudono; Vice-Chair. Sutanto 
Martoprasono. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Perusahaan Jawatan Kereta Api (State Railways): Gereja 1. 
Bandung; seven regional offices; controls 7.891 km. 
(1974) of track on Java, Madura and Sumatera, of 
whicii loi km. are electrified; Chief Dir. R. Soemali. 

ROADS 

Directorate General of Highways: Department of Public 
Works and Electric Power; Dir. Pernomosidi Hadji- 

SAROSA. 

Total length of roads in 1974 was about 85,000 km., of 
which about 21,000 km. wore asphalted. In 1976 the 
Government initiated a five-year programme of highway 
and bridges construction totalling about 12,000 km. 
throughout the country. 

SHIPPING 

Indonesian Commercial Shipping Association: Chair. 

Mohammad Saad. 


Pelayaran Nasional Indonesia— Pelnl Lines: Jalan P.-ttrice 
Lumumba, Jakarta; State-owned national shipping 
company; 60 ships. 


Jakarta Lloyd P.N.: 28 Jl. Haji Agus Salim, Jakarta; 
f. 1950; sendees to U.S.A., Europe. Japan and Austra- 
lia, 18 cargo vessels; Pres. M. J. P. Hahijarv. 

Pertambangan Minyak Dan Gas Bumi Negara (PERTA- 
MINA): 2-6 Jl. Perwira, P.O.B. 12, Jakarta; Pres./ 
Man. Dir. Piet Harjono; cargo and tanker service of 
state oil mining company. 

P.T. Perusahaan Pelayaran Samudera — SAMUDERA IN- 
DONESIA: 43, Jl. Kali Be.sar Barat, Jakarta-Kota; 
private company. 

P.T. Trikora Lloyd: i Jl. Malaka, Jakarta-Kota. P.O.B. 
io76/D.-\K; f. 19O4; Pres. Dir. Boedihardjo, S. 

P.T. Pelayaran Nusantara SRIWIJAYA RAYA: Jalan 
Tiang Bcndera 52, Jakarta Barat; Dir. Sjahrul 
Ghozi Bajumi; intcrinsular cargo and passenger scr- 
\-ices: fleet of 4 cargo and 6 passenger-cargo vessels. 

N.S.M. "Occaan": iS Jalan Gajah Mada, P.O.B. 2S9/JKT. 
Jakarta; regular sen-ices betA\-een Europe and Indo- 
nesia. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

P.T. Garuda Indonesian Airways: J .-•.Ian Ir. H. Juand.-i 15. 
Jakarta; f. 1950; operates domestic, region.al and 
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international services to Australia, Hong Kong, India, 
Japan, Malaysia, Saudi Arabia, Singapore, Thailand, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, Ital}^ Nether- 
lands; fleet: 30 F28, 18 DC-9, 3 DC-8, 4 DC-io (1977); 
Pres. Dr. Wiweko Soepono. 

Merpati Nusaniara Airlines: Jl. Patrice Lumumba 2, 
Kemayoran, Jakarta; f. 1962; government-controlled; 
domestic and regional services, service to U.S.A. via 
Japan; 2 Boeing 707, 3 Vanguard 953, 6 Viscount 828, 
3 YS II, 4 F27, 2 HS 748, 3 DC-3, 19 Twin Otter, 
C-212; Pres. Vice-Marshal Ramli Samardi; Sec. S. 
Nurprapto. 

P.T. Bouraq Indonesian Airlines (BIA): 13 Jalan Kobon 
Sirih, Jakarta; f. 1970; private company; domestic 
services linking Jakarta .with points in Kalimantan, 
Sulawesi and Tawau (Malaysia); i YS-iiA, 7 HS 748, 

3 DC-3; Pres. J. A. SuMENDAP. 

P.T. Bali international Air Service: subsidiary of BIA; 
charter services; 2 Fokker F27, i HS 748, 4 Trislander, 

4 BN Islander; Pres. J. A. Sumendap; Gen. Man. Capt. 
SUJONO. 

Mandala Airlines: Jalan Blora 23, Jakarta; f. 1969; 
domestic passenger services; 2 Viscount 800, i HS 748, 
Convair CV-600; Pres. Lt.-Gen. Soerjo. 

P.T, Sempati Air Transport: Jalan Medan Merdeka Timur 7, 
P.O.B. JKT 2068, Jakarta Pjisat; f. 1968; subsidiary 


Transport, Tourism, Atomic Energy, Unhmitm 

of P.T. Tri Usaha Bhakti; passenger and cargo senica 
from Jakarta to Denpasar, Japan, Malaysia, the 
, Philippines and Singapore;, 3 Fokker F27, i DC-3; 
Dir. P. Kastanja. 

Seulawah Air Services. Ltd.: 14c Jalan Ir. H. Juanda, 
Jakarta; f. 1968; domestic services; i Viscount 800, 
2 Fokker F27, 2 BN Trislanders; Chair. Brig.-Gen, 
Soedarto. 

P.T. AOA Zamtud Aviation Corporation: 48 Jalan Minang- 
kabau, P.O.B. 214, Jakarta; f. 1969; domestic services; 
6 DC-3; Pres. -Dir. of Finance Djoeber Affandi, 

The following foreign airlines also serve Jakarta; 
Aeroflot, Air France, Air India, Alitalia, British Airways, 
Cathay Pacific Airways Ceskoslovenske Aerolinie, Egypt- 
Air, Japan Air Lines (JAL), KLM, Lufthansa, MAS, Pan 
American, PIA, Qantas Airways, Scandinavian Airlines 
System (SAS), Swissair, Thai Airways International and 
UTA. 


TOURISM 

Dcwan Pariwisata Indonesia (Indonesian Council for Tow- 
ism): Jalan Diponegoro 25, Jakarta; f. 1957; private 
body to promote national and international tourism; 
Chair, (vacant) ; Vice-Chair. Sri Budoyo. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

National Atomic Energy Agency (Badan Tenaga Atom 
Nasional): Jalan Falatehan 1/26, Blok-K.V., Keba- 
yoran Baru, Jakarta-Selatan; f. 1958; Dir.-Gen. Prof. 
Dr. A. Baiquini; pubis. Majalah Batan, Atom Indo- 
nesia. 


UNIVERSITIES 


STATE 

Universitas Airlangga: Surabaya, Java; 700 teachers, 
4,500 students. 

Universitas Andalas: West Sumatera; 437 teachers, 3,000 
students. 

Institut Teknologi Bandung: Bandung, Java; 718 teachers, 
7,820 students. 

Institut Pertanian Bogor (Bogor Agricultural University): 
Bogor; 540 teachers, 2,240 students. 

Universitas Brawijaja: Malang, East Java; 166 teachers, 
4,980 students. 

Universitas Cenderawasih: Abe-Jajapura, Irian Barat; 44 
teachers, 605 students. 

Universitas Diponegoro: Semararig; 1,175 teachers, 6,490 
students. 

Universitas Gajah Mada: Yogjakarta, Java; 1,121 teachers, 
15,564 students. 

Universitas Hasanuddin: Ujungpandang; c. 825 teachers, 
c. 6,500 students. 

University of Indonesia: Jakarta, Java; 2,018 teachers, 
9,521 students. 

Universitas Lambung Mangkurat: Banjarmasin, Kali- 
mantan. 

Universitas Mulawarman: Jalan Mulawarman 7, Samar- 
inda. East Kalimantan; 54 teachers. 

Universitas Negcri Jambi: Jambi; 45 full-time, 178 part- 
time teachers, 883 students. 

Universitas Negcri Jember: Jalan Panglima Besar Sudir- 
man, Jember; 266 full-time, 259 part-time teachers, 
3,094 students. 


Universitas Negeri Jendral Soedirman: Jalan Pengadilan i, 
Punvokerto; i6g teachers, 1,610 students. 

Universitas Negeri Mataram: Taman Majura, Tjakra- 
negara, Lombok, N.T.B.; c. 70 teachers, c. 790 students. 

Universitas Negeri Pajajaran: Bandung, Java; c. 1 . 9 ^® 
teachers, c. 10,360 students. 

Universitas Negeri di Palangka Raya: Palangka Kaya; 17 
full-time, 154 part-time teachers, 877 students. 

Universitas Nusa Cendana: Kupang, Timor. 

Universitas Pattimura: Ambon; 463 teachers, i. 55 » 
students. 

Universitas Riau: Pakanbaru, Sumatera; c. 475 teachers, 
c. 1,100 students. 

University Sjiali Kuala: Banda Aceh. 

Universitas Sriwijaja: Palembang; 358 full-time, 71 ® P®”' 
time teachers, 4,220 students. 

Universitas Sam Ratulangi:' Mahado; c. 31° fuU-t'®®' 
c. 640 part-time teachers, c. 2,930 students. 

Universitas Sumatera \Har& (University of North Suim- 
tera) : Teladan, Medan. 

Universitas Tanjungpura: Pontianak. 

Institut Teknologi 10 Nopember Surabaya (Surabaya /«s ‘ 
tute of Technology): Surabaya; 215 teachers, 3 '/ 
students. 

Udayana State University: Denpasar, Bali. 

PRIVATE . 

Universitas, 17 Agustus 1945: Jakarta; 166 teachers, 
students. , 

Universitas Bogor: Bogor; c. 60 teachers, c. 350 
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;i Universitas Jajabaja: Jakarta, 
c; Universitas Ibnu Chaldun Bogor: Bogor. 

Universitas Ibnu Chaldun: Jakarta; c. 8o teachers, c. i,ooo 
'■:i students. 

ii Universitas Islam Indonesia: Yogjakarta, Java; i8i 
t teachers, 4,050 students. 

Universitas Islam Indonesia Cirebon: Cirebon. 

4 Universitas Islam Jakarta: Jakarta; c. 35 teachers, c. 310 
- students. 

Universitas Islam Sumatera utara [Islamic University oj 
r North Sumatera): Teladan, Medan; 330 teachers, 2,289 

" students. 

Universitas Katolik Indonesia “Atma Jaya": Jakarta; 328 
P teachers, 1,950 students. 

f Universitas Katolik Parahyangan: Bandung; 250 teachers, 
3,200 students. 


Universities 

Universitas Krisnadwipajana: Jakarta; c. 130 teachers, 
c. 2,000 students. 

Universitas Kristen Indonesia: Tromolpos 2, Jakarta; 
443 teachers, 2.556 students. 

Universitas Kristen Satya Wacana: Salatiga, Java; 120 
teachers, 2,291 students. 

Universitas Muhammadijah: Keb. Baru, Jakarta. 

Universitas Nasional [National University): Jakarta. 

Universitas H.K.B.P. Nomensen: Pematang Siantar. 

Universitas Tarumanegara: Jakarta; 249 teachers, 1,929 
students. 

Universitas Tjokroaminto Surakarta: Surakarta; c. 100 
teachers, c. 4,000 students. 

Universitas Trisakti: Jakarta; 803 teachers, 7,765 students. 

Universitas Veteran Republic Indonesia: Ujungpandang. 


r.r.n 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Empire of Iran lies in western Asia, bordered by the 
U.S.S.R. to the north, Turkey and Iraq to the west, the 
Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman to the south, and 
Pakistan and Afghanistan to the east. The climate is one 
of great extremes. In summer temperatures of over 55“c 
(i 30 °f) have been recorded, while in the winter, the great 
altitude of much of , the country results in temperatures of 
-iS'c (o°f) and below. The official language is Persian 
(Farsi), but various dialects of Kurdish and Turki are 
spoken. The great majority of Persians are Shi'i Muslims. 
The national flag (proportions 3 by i) has green, white and 
red horizontal stripes. The Government flag has, in addi- 
tion, a lion and sun emblem on the central white stripe. 
The capital is Teheran. 

Recent History 

The Empire of Iran, called Persia until 1935, adopted 
its first constitution in 1906. In 1921 Reza Khan, a Cossack 
officer, staged a military coup and became Minister of War. 
In 1923 he became Prime Minister and in 1925 the National 
Assembly deposed the Shah and handed full power to 
Reza Khan. He was subsequently elected Shah, taking the 
title Reza Shah Pahlavi, and began the modernization of 
the country. During the Second World War Reza Shah 
favoured Nazi Germany. British and Soviet forces entered 
Iran in 1941, forcing the Shah to abdicate in favour of his 
son, Mohammed Reza Pahlavi. 

After the Second World War British and American 
forces left Iran, Soviet forces remaining in Azerbaijan until 
1946. In 1951 the Prime Minister, Dr. Mohammed Mussa- 
deq, nationalized the oil industry and in 1954 S'"! agreement 
was reached with foreign interests whereby oil concessions 
were granted to a consortium of eight companies. Early in 
1963 the Shah began an extensive re-distribution of large 
estates among small farmers. In the same year women 
were given the vote. 

Since 1965 Iran has enjoyed continued political stability 
and considerable economic growth. In March 1975 the 
Shah announced the formation of a single party system, 
the Iran National Resurgence Party (Rastakhiz), and 
elections were held in June 1975. after which a new Majlis 
was formed, consisting of more than 80 per cent new 
members. During 1977, however, there was much agitation 
for the extension of human rights, partially met by certain 
judicial reforms, and there was evidence of dissatisfaction 
with the one-party system. In August 1977 Dr. Jamshid 
Amouzegar, the former Secretary General of Rastakhiz, 
replaced Amir Abbas Hoveida as Prime Minister. 

Since 1973 relations with the Arab world have greatly 
improved but relations with Iraq were soured until March 
1975 when Iran and Iraq signed a pact resolving their 
differences. This led to the collapse of the Kurdish resist- 
ance movement in Iraq which Iran had previously 
supported. Iran has built up its armed forces for the defence 
of the Persian Gulf area, and has bought large quantities 
of arms from the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom. 


Government 

Iran is a constitutional monarchy, with executive power 
resting with the Shah. Legislative power rests with the 
Senate and the National Consultative Assembly (Majlis). 
The Senate has 60 members, half of whom are elected, and 
half are nominated by the Shah. The National Consultative 
Assembly consists of 268 elected members. Iran is divided 
into 21 provinces (Ostan), administered by Governors- 
General nominated by the Ministry of the Interior. These 
provinces are sub-divided into counties (Shahrcslan), 
municipalities (Bakhsh), and rural districts (Diheslan). 

Defence 

The Iranian armed forces totalled 342,000 men in 1977, 
with an army of 220,000, a navy of 22,000 and an airforce 
of 100,000. There is a two-year period of military service. 
Iran planned to spend 562,480 million rials on defence in 
1977/78, and has equipped itself with sophisticated 
weapons for the defence of the Persian Gulf area. 


Economic Affairs 

Iran is one of the world’s leading oil producers, and the 
massive oil revenues have been instrumental in developing 
the rest of the economy. Although industry now predomi- 
nates over agriculture in the formation of the gross nations 
product, the majority of the Iranian people are engaged in 
agriculture. Most types of grain, sugar beet, fn»t, 
vegetables are grown. Dairy produce, w(X)l, hair and hides 
are also produced, especially by the nomads. There is a 
large fishing industry, both in the Caspian Sea. where 
caviar is obtained, and in the Persian Gulf. Forests, o^e 
chiefly by the State, cover over 20 million hectares. A large 
deposit of copper was discovered in south eastern Iran 
1967 and smelting is due to begin in early 1980. 

The National Iranian Oil Company achieved greater 
control of the Iranian oil industry in mid-1973 ., 

benefited enormously from the increased prices whic 01 
producing countries have been obtaining since late r 973 - 

Iran's oil revenues increased from about U.S. 
million in 1973 to about U.S. $20,000 million 
falling to about $19,000 million in 1975 and 
$22,000 million in 1976. Per capita income increase 
U.S. $200 in 1963 to an expected U.S. $2,000 in i 97 ■ 
Government embarked on an ambitious 
development plan running from 1973 * 978 - ® 

difficulties were soon encountered which proven e 
full realization of the plan on schedule. 
inflation, bottlenecks at the ports, a fall in world ® 
for oil in 1975 and a large outflow of capital. Many o 
problems had become less serious by the end of 
it was expected that a Sixth Development the 

from 1978-83, would be less rigidly structured 
Fifth Plan, and that emphasis would be placed on s 
carried over from the previous plan and on comm 
tions. 
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Transport and Communications 

Communications are made difficult in Iran by, the 
extensive mountain ranges, but there are over 3,500 km. 
of railways, and extensions are under construction and 
electrification is planned. There are 35,000 km. of national 
and provincial roads, and, when completed, the CENTO 
highway will link Turkey, Iran and Pakistan. The principal 
ports on the Persian Gulf are Bushire, Lingah, Bandar 
Abbas, Khorramshahr and Bandar Shahpur. Ports on the 
Caspian Sea are Bandar Shah and Pahlavi. Iran National 
Airlines Corporation provides internal and international 
air services. 

Social Welfare 

The Pahlavi Foundation established in 1958 has received 
considerable gifts from the Shah for improving the educa- 
tion, health and social welfare of the poorer classes. 
National service draftees with medical experience have 
been formed into a . Health Corps, bringing medical 
assistance to outlying areas of the country. It was an- 
nounced in May 1975 that all Iranians will be covered 
under a national social security programme by 1983. 

Education 

Primary education is free and compulsory for both 
sexes, but this has not been fully implemented in rural 
areas. In 1975/76 about 7 million children were attending 
many thousands of primary and secondary schools. There 
are 13 universities. Vital to the campaign for literacy 
has been the conscription of young secondary school and 
college graduates as teachers in place of military service. 

Tourism 

Iran’s chief attraction for the tourist is its wealth of 
historical sites — notably Isfahan, Rasht, Tabriz, Susa, 
Persepolis — and its museums of Per.sian art and "culture. 
Tourism is under the care of the Iranian National Tourist 
Organisation, Teheran. 

Visas are not required to visit Iran by nationals of 
Belgium, Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of 
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Germany, Greece, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Morocco, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 

Sport 

Wrestling is the national sport of Iran. Football and 
polo are also popular. Winter sports are drarving more 
visitors to the Elburz mountains. 

Public Holidays 

The Iranian year 2537 corresponds with the Gregorian 
calendar March zist 1978 to March 20th 1979. and the year 
2538 with March 21st 1979 to March 20th 1980. 

There are 15 official holidays in Iran — ^five national days 
and 10 religious days. In the Iranian year 2537 these will 
be as follows: March 2ist-25th (Now Ruz. the Iranian New 
Year), April 2nd (13th day of Now Ruz), July 3rd 
(Ascension of Muhammad)*, August 5th (Constitution 
Day), September 4th (Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan)*, 
October 6th (Birthday of the Twelfth Imam), October 26th 
(The Shah’s Birthday), November loth (Death of Imam 
Ali), November nth (Id ul Qurban)*, December 2nd 
(Muslim New Year)*, December nth (Ashoura)*, December 
14th (Death of Imam Jafar Sadeq), December 30th 
(Birthday of Imam ’Reza). 

* Indicates that these are religious holidays whose datc.s 
are determined by the lunar calendar; the other holiday.<: 
fall on the same day each year. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force, but some traditional 
units are still in general use. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 dinars=i Iranian rial. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£1 sterling= 129.075 rials; 

U.S. $1 = 70.475 rials. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

(The Iranian year runs from March 21st to March 20th) 


AREA AND POPULATION 



Population 

Area 

Census (November 1976) 


Males 

Females 

Total 

1,648,000 sq. km.* 

17.277.656 

16,314,219 

33.591.875 


636.300 square miles. 



IRAN 
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PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(November 1976 census) 


Tehran (Teheranl 

. 4,496,159* 

Abadan . 

. 296,081 

Ardebil . 

• 147.816 

Isfahan . 

. 671,825 

Kermanshah . 

. 290,861 

Khorramshahr . 

• 146,709 

Mashad (Meshed) 

670,180 

Qom . 

. 246,831 

Kerman . 

. 140,309 

Tabriz . . . 

• 598,576 

Rasht . 

. 187,203 

, Kara] . . 

• 138,774 

Shiraz 

416,408 

Rezaiyah 

. 163,991 

Qazvin . 

■ • 138,527 

Ahwaz 

329,002 

Hamedan 

. 155.846 

Yazd 

■ 135,978 


* Including suburbs. 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION* 


(1971 sample survey) 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, Forestry, Hunting and Fishing 
Mining and Quarrying ..... 

Manufacturing . . - . 

Construction ...... 

Electricity, Gas, Water Supply 

Commerce . . ' . 

Transport, Storage and Communications . 
Services ....... 

Others (not adequately described) . 

3,616,537 

14,290 

931.657 
■ 532,777 
45.404 

706,473 

293,028 

720,000 

20,363 

83.850 

107 

487.835 

2,822 
1.615 
10,385 
2,547 
, 165,058 

907 

3,700,387 
■ 14.397 

1,419.942. 

535,599 

47,019 

716,858 

292,569 

885,058 

21,270 

Total in Employment . 

Unemployed . . 

6,880,529 

77,000 ■ 

755.120 

12,000 

7.635,649 

89,000 ' 

Total 

6,957.529 

767,120 

7,724,649 


f Excluding nomadic tribes and other unsettled population. 


AGRICULTURE 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
('000 metric tons) 



1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Wheat . 

4,700 

5,500 

6,040 

Barley . 

863 

1,400 

1,500 

Rice (paddy) . 

1,313 

1.430 

1,566 

Maize 

50 

65 

70 

Sugar beet 

4.300 

4.670 

5,250 

Sugar cane 

1,100 

1,100 

800 

Tea (green) 

96 

80 

88 

Oilseeds . 

79 

100 

130 

Tobacco . 

14 

15 

19 

Pulses . 

210 

225 

230 

Pistachios 

50 

25 

40 


LIVESTOCK 


(’000 head, FAO estimates) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Horses . 

360 

350 

35“ 

Asses 

1,900 

1,800 

1,800 

Cattle 

6,200 

6,500 

6,650 

68 

Pigs 

65 

67 

Sheep 

34,000 

35,000 

35.3““ 

Goate 

14,000 

14,000 

14.3““ 


FISHING 


(’000 metric tons, live weight) 



1973 

1974* 

1975* 

Inland waters . 




Marine fishes 




Marine crustaceans . 



3-4 

Total Catch ■. 

I 20.0 

20^0 

20.0 


* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 
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MINING 

(’ooo metric tons) 



1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

Coal .... 

530 

600 

1,000 

Iron ore 

10 

150 

980 

Copper 

1 

I 

I 

Lead and zinc 

200 

210 

220 

Chromite 

180 

180 

t8o 

Barites 

77 

. 

77 

80 


NET CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 
(million barrels) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Oil Service Company of Iran (OSCO) . 

1,661 .9 

1,968.1 

2,022.9 

1 . 779-5 

1.980.5 

National Iranian Oil Company .... 

5-4 

6.1 

6.6 

6.2 

6.8 

Irano-Italian Oil Company (SIRIP) . 

31-3 

26.2 

27.7 

19-3 

16.7 

Iran>Pan American OU Company (IPAC) 

49-4 

46.8 

48.3 

64-5 

75-9 

Lavan Petroleum Company (LAPCO) . 

Iranian Marine International Oil Company 

61 .4 

67.2 

71.0 

64.0 

55-6 

(IMINOCO) 

29.1 

24.9 

21.3 

19.2 

17.4 

Total 

1,838.5 

2 . 139-3 

2,197.8 

1.952.7 

2 . 153-0 


NATURAL GAS 


(million cubic metres) 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Production ....... 

1 Consumption ....... 

1 of which: Exports to U.S.S.R. 

1 

41,618.3 
17,829.7 
8,199. 1 

48,163.8 
19.705 9 
8,679.5 

49.993-2 

22,259.8 

9,086.8 

45.403-1 

21,834.3 

9.565-2 

50,378.7 

22,477.0 

9.274.2 

INDUSTRY 

(twelve months ending March 20th) 



1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Vegetable ghee ..... 

Sugar ...... 

Cigarettes and cigars .... 

Paints ...... 

Cement ...... 

Refrigerators ..... 

Heaters ...... 

Gas stoves ...... 

Radios ...... 

Televisions ...... 

Vehicles ...... 

'ooo metric tons 

»f •• 

million 

'ooo metric tons 

tt 9* •• 

'ooo 

tt 

$t 

n 

188 

697 

13.449 

24 .6 

3.489 

257 

2t6 

313 

2S1 

242 

77 

244 

747 

14.3S9 

33 

.}.028 

309 

307 

291 

351 

326 

107 

265 

770 

15.314 

36 

5.145 

437 

336 

327 

345 

356 

140 

300 

690 

n.a. 

n.a. 

6,100 

500 

190 

1,150 

230 

303 

169 
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FINANCE 

100 dinars=i Iranian rial. 

Coins; 50 dinars; i, 2, 5, 10 and 20 rials. 

Notes: 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 200, 500, 1,000, 5,000 and 10,000 rials. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); £t sterling=i2g.075 rials; U.S. 5i =70.475 rials. 

I, goo Iranian rials=;f7.75 =514.19. 

Note: From December 1946 to May 1957 the oflacial exchange rate was U.S. $1=32.25 rials (i rial =3.1008 U.S. cents) bot 
other rates were in operation for certain commercial transactions. From 1956 the trade rate was $1 = 75.75 rials (1 rial=i.32oi 
U.S. cents) and this was the oflhcial parity from May 1957 to February 1973, despite the devaluation of the U.S. dollar in 
December 1971. In terms of sterling, the exchange rate was ;fi = 181.80 rials from November 1967 to August 1971; and;(i= 
197.38 rials from December 1971 to June 1972. In February 1973 ^ new par value of $1=68.175 rials was established but 
the Iranian authorities introduced market rates of $i =67.50 rials (buying) or 67.75 rials (selling), with a mid-point ol $1= 
67.625 rials. In February 1975 the direct link with the doUar was broken and the rial has since been tied to the IMF Special 
Drawing Right (at a mid-point of 82.24 rinls per SDR), whose value is determined by changes in a weighted "basket” of 16 
national currencies. The market rate against the U.S. dollar has been frequently adjusted. It was $1=66.641 rials from 
February to July 1975. St =69.275 rials from October 1975 to March 1976 and $i =70.625 rials from June 1976 to December 
1977: The average exchange rate (rials per U.S. dollar) was; 67.64 in 1975; 70.22 in 1976. 


ADMINISTRATION BUDGET ESTIMATES 
(’000 million rials, 12 months ending March 20th) 


Revenue 

1976-77 

1977-78 

Expenditure 

1976-77 

1977-78 

Taxation .... 

313-6 

420.8 

Public affairs .... 

252.6 

200.8 

Oil and gas .... 

1,409.0 

1,372.7 

Defence ..... 

566.4 

560.5 

Government monopolies . 

30.1 

30.3 

Education .... 

174-7 

220.9 

Sales of goods and services 

19.5 

28.0 

Health 

- 62.4 

77-4 

Miscellaneous .... 

675 

94-4 

Welfare ..... 

59-5 

84.7 

Foreign borro^ving . 

80.0 

100.0 

Housing ..... 

57-3 

89.4 

Domestic borrowing 



150.0 

Agriculture .... 

121.2 

75-7 

Interest on loans abroad 

13-5 

20.3 

Electricity .... 

127.9 

212-4 

Other ..... 

5-5 

— 

Industry .... 

89.6 

115-7 

Total . . ' . 

1,918.7 

2,188.6 

Total (inch other) 

2,063.7 

2,311-2 


Source: Iran Trade and Industry, August— September 1977. 


OIL REVENUES 

Total oil revenues received by Iran, in U.S. $ million: (1971) 1,902.7, (1972) 2,430.5, (1973) 4,000, (i974) 
20,000 approx., {1975) 18,900 approx., (1976) 22,000 approx. 
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FIFTH DEVELOPMENT PLAN 1973-78 
(’000 million rials) 


Statistical Survey 



Original 
March 73 

Revised 
August 74 

Agriculture .... 

I 2 I 

239.6 

Water ..... 

106 

160.0 

Industry .... 

180 

352.1 

Mining ..... 

46 

62.0 

Oil 

130 

333-0 

Gas ..... 

24 

51.0 

Power ..... 

53 

240.0 

Communication 

177 

404.0 

Telecommunication . . 

36 

91.4 

Rural development . 

36 

60.0 

Urban development . 

32 

45-0 

Government building 

91 

320.0 

Housing ..... 

90 

230.0 

Education .... 

127 

130.0 

Arts and culture 

5 

10. 0 

Tourism ..... 

7 

II .0 

Health ..... 

24 

43-0 

Welfare ..... 

5 

9.0 

Sports ..... 

9 

15.0 

Provincial development 

0 

10. 0 

Public affairs .... 

0 

32.0 

Total Government Ex- 
penditure 

1.299 

2,848.1 

Expenditure by government com- 
panies 


445-0 

Estimated expenditure by private 
sector ... 


1,570.0 

Less government loans to vate 
sector ... 


— 229.0 

Total (net) 


4,364.0 


Source: The Royal Road lo Progress, Ministry of Inform- 
ation, Teheran, I 974 ‘ 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million rials, 12 months ending March 20th) 



1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

Imports ...... 

193.651 

253.190 

448,200 

800,819 

Exports (excluding oil) 

33.862 

42,841 

41.200 

40,723 

Oil Exports ..... 

249,126 

375.901 

1.173.779 

1,266,758 


OIL EXPORTS 
(million barrels) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Crude ........ 

1.452.3 

1,646.4 

1,026.6 

1.059.S 

Refined oil products ...... 

110.9 

no. 3 

100.4 

102.0 
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Statistical Sumy 

PERCENTAGE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF CRUDE OIL EXPORTS 


(companies affiliated with Oil Service Co. of Iran) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Western Europe .... 

35-3 

41.2 

44-5 

46.6 

50.6 

Japan ...... 

41.7 

34-9 

26.9 

27.1 

23-1 

Asia ...... 

7-5 

7.2 

5-0 

■2.3 

2-3 

Central and North America 

9-5 

II. 7 

16.7 

15.0 

12.2 

Africa ...... 

4-3 

3-5 

5-3 

6.8 

8.2 

Australasia ..... 

0.3 

0,2 

0.2 

0.7 

1. 1 

South America .... 

0.2 

0-3 

0.5 

0.4 

1-5 

Other regions ..... 

1 .2 

I .0 

0.9 

I . I 

1 .0 


Source: National Iranian Oil Company. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(million rials) 


Imports 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Cereals and cereal preparations 

Sugar, sugar preparations and honey 

Wool and other animal hair .... 
Animal and vegetable oils and fats 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical products . 

Rubber manufactures 

Paper and paperboard 

Textile yam, fabrics, etc. .... 

Iron and steel ...... 

Non-electric machinery .... 

Electrical machinery, apparatus and appliances 
Transport equipment ..... 

7,683 

5,143 

2,888 

4,088 

6,575 

3,529 

4.909 

14,771 

39,489 

54,585 

21,471 

19,523 

36,490 

9,638 

3,481 

15,304 

9,527 

6,316 

9,581 

20,530 

77.952 

75,858 

27.350 

38,039 

38,260 

36,658 

4,553 

19,941 

14,314 

9,551 

7,999 

21,088 

125,608 

173,447 

54,982 

112,367 

Total (inch others) 


253.190 

448,075 

800,819 


Exports (excl, petroleum) 

. 1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Emit and vegetables .... 

Oil seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels . 

Wool and other animal hair . 

Cotton ...... 

Cmde fertilHers and crude minerals 

Natural gums, resins, balsam and lacs . 
Leather, leather manufactures, etc. 

Carpets, carpeting and rugs . 


7.095 

65 

87 

10,242 

439 

943 

0 

7,287 

5,266 

57 

128 

5.859 

449 

609 

6 

8,042 

5,513 

52 

82 

9,561 

469 

444 

7,340 

Total (inch others) 

• 

42,841 

39,248 

40,723 


1974-75 Exports: Iron and steel and products 1,265 million rials. Aluminium and products 1.203 
million rials. Vehicles 1,558 million rials. 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million rials) 


Siaiisiical Survey 



1973/7-1 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Imports 

Exports 
(excl. OU) 

Imports 

Exports 
(excl. Oil) 

Imports 

Exports 
(e.xcl. Oil) 

France ..... 

12,174 

1.609 

16,403 

1.777 

35.453 

1,212 

Germany, Federal Republic 

49.584 

7.185 

80,317 

6.287 

138,876 

5.514 

India ..... 

3.738 

378 

7,706 

462 

29,732 

n.a. 

Italy ..... 

9.544 

1.575 

13.511 

1.153 

28,555 

1.996 

Japan 

37.159 

2.910 

67.709 

2.131 

126,664 

1.328 

Netherlands .... 

6.085 

n.a. 

10.383 

n.a. 

22,722 

n.a. 

U.S.S.R 

14.491 

6,890 

18,312 

6.392 

11.509 

7.628 

United Kingdom 

23.794 

1.983 

35.872 

1.465 

70,660 

988 

U.S.A 

33.017 

3.697 

89.534 

3.117 

158,198 

3.155 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 



1975/76 

1976/77 

Passengers . 

. ('000) 

5.443 

6,200 

Passenger-lrilometres . 

(millions) 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Freight tons carried 

. (’000) 

8.912 

9,100 


Source; Iran Trade and Industry, August-September 1977. 


SHIPPING 



1975/76 

1976/77 

Freight loaded . 

('000 m. tons) 

968 

820 

Freight unloaded 

(’000 m, tons) 

10,964 

13.642 


TOURISM 



1975/76 

1976/77 

Visitors .... 

588,768 

657.930 

Approximate Money 



Spent (million U.S. J) 

135 

14S 


ROADS 

(’000) 



1976 

Cars 

r.892 

Buses 

35 

Trucks 

105 

Ambulances 

2 

Motor cycles 

100 


Source: Iran Almanac 1976. 


CIVIL AVIATION 



1975/76 

1976/77 

Passengcr-km. (’000) 

2,402,000 

2,889,000 


EDUCATION 

(J975/76) 



Schools 

. 

PuriLS 

('000) 

Elementary 

22,210 

3.810 

Literacy Corps . 

14.732 

655 

Orientation Course 

4.289 

l,2K.j 

Secondary- 

i. 6 or 

705 

Technical and Vocational . 

530 

152 

Primary Teacher Training . 

162 


Universities and Colleges 

207 

152 


Sources (except where otherwise stated): Statistical Centre of Iran, Teheran. 
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The Constitution, The Government, Parlismi 

THE CONSTITUTION 


On August 15th, 1906, an Imperial Decree was issued to 
convoke a Constituent Assembly. This Assembly adopted 
the Constitution of Iran on December 30th of that year. 

THE EXECUTIVE POWER 
The executive power rests in the Shah. He appoints the 
Prime Ministers, who must be approved by the Majlis. In 
addition to their individual responsibility for their depart- 
ments, ministers^have a joint responsibility for the affairs 
of the country. 

In 1949 an amendment to the Constitution was made 
whereby the Shah was granted the right to dissolve the 
Majlis when it was deemed necessary, provided that a 
new election was ordered to take place soon afterwards. 

THE LEGISLATIVE POWER 
According to the Constitutional Law the legislative 
power comprises the Senate and the National Consultative 


Assembly (the Majlis], The latter Assembly consists oi 
268 members elected for four years, although it is expected 
that the number of members will rise to more than 300, to 
keep pace with the growth of population. Since igfiswomea 
have had the vote, and can also be elected. The Senate, 
which was convened for the first time in February 1950, 
comprises 60 Senators; 30 elected and 30 nominated by the 
Shah, 15 representing Teheran, and 15 representing the 
provinces. Senators must be Muslims. Their term oi office 
is four years. 

PROVINCIAL DIVISIONS 

According to the latest state division (March 1974), Iran 
is divided into 21 provinces (Osfans), hvo, independent 
Govemorate-Generals, 153 counties {Shahrestan) &ni 461 
municipalities (Bakhsh). 

All towns have a municipal administration, the director 
of which is chosen by the town council. The nomination 
must be approved by the Ministry of the Interior. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


THE HEAD OF STATE 

H.I.M. Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, Aryamehr and Shahanshah of Iran 
(succeeded to the throne on the abdication of his father. September i6th, 1941). 

Court Minister: Amir Abbas Hoveida. 


THE CABINET 

{February 1978) 


Prime Minister: Dr. Jamshid Amouzegar. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs; Aubas Aci Khalatbari 
Minister of War: Gen. Reza Azimi. 

Minister of the Interior: Assadollah Nasr-Esfahani. 

Minister of Economic and Financial Affairs: Muhammad 
Egane. 

Minister of Information and Tourism: Daryush 
Homayoun. 

Minister of Education and Acting Minister of Science and 
Higher Education: Manochehr Ganji. 

Minister of Mines and Industries: Muhammad Reza Amine, 

Minister of Posts, Teiephones and Telegraphs: Karim 
Motamedi. 

Minister of Trade: Kazem Khosrowshahi. 

Minister of Housing and City Planning: Feirouz Towfik. 

Minister of Health and Social Welfare: Dr. Sheikhol 
Eslam Zadeh. 


Minister of Agriculture and Rural Affairs: Ahmed Ah 
Ahmedi. 

Minister of Energy: Ta^i Tavokoli. 

Minister of State and Head of Plan and Budget Organirt 
tion : Manouchehr Agah. 

Minister of Roads and Transport: Mortaza Seeehi. 

Minister of Arts and Culture; Mehrdad Pahlbod. 

Minister of Justice: Ghoeam Reza Kianpour. 

Minister of Labour and Social Services: Qassem 

Minister of State for Women’s Affairs: Mahnaz Afkhwi 

Minister of State for Economic Affairs: Safi . 

Minister of State at Prime Minister's Office responsi a 
Relations with Parliament: Mahmoud Kashe 

Minister of State: M. Rambod. 

Deputy Prime Ministers: Nematollah 

Fartchi, Akbar Etemad, Ghassem Khaza , 

MAD SadEGH KaZEMI. 


PARLIAMENT 


THE SENATE 

President: Eng. Ja’afar Sharif-Emami. 

The Senate consists of 60 members, 30 of whom are 
appointed by the Shah, and 30 elected (15 from Teheran 
and 15 from the Provinces. The term of office is four years. 


national CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY 

(The Majlis) 

President: Eng. Abdollah Riazi. 

Elections to the Z4th session of the Majlis So 

June 1975. under the new single party system- 
per cent of those elected to the Majlis were new 
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Political Party, Diplomatic Representation 

POLITICAL PARTY 


Iran National Resurgence Party {Rastakhiz): Teheran; f. 
1975 by decree of the Shah; aims to unite all those who 
support the principles of the "White Revolution”; 
Sec.-Gen. Dr. Jamshid Amouzegar. 


Before the formation of the Iran National Resurgence 
Party, the main political parties had been the governing 
party, the Iran Novin Party, and the Mardom Party; 
mems. 7 million (approx.). 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO IRAN 
(In Teheran unless otherwise stated) 

(E) Embassy. 


Afghanistan: Pahlavi Ave. (Ynssefabad), 16 Ebn-Sina 
Ave., Kucheh Rassia (E); Ambassador: Zalmay 
Mahmud-Ghazi. 

Algeria: Ave. Roosevelt (Nord), rue No. 8, No. 13 (E); 

Ambassador : Hafid Keramane. 

Argentina: Pahlavi Ave. (Tajrish), No. 560 (E); Ambas- 
sador: (vacant) (also accred. to Afghanistan). 

Australia: 23 Ave. Arak, P.O.B. 3408 (E); Ambassador: 
Ivor G. Bowden. 

Austria: Takhte Jamshid, Forsat Ave. (E); Ambassador: 
Christoph Cornaro. 

Bahrain: 31 Ave. Vozara (E); Ambassador: (vacant) (also 
accred. to Afghanistan). 

Bangladesh: Ave. Kakh No. 350-352 (E); Ambassador: 
A. R. S. Doha. 

Belgium: Ave. Takht-e-Tavous, 41 Ave. Daryayc Noor (E); 
Ambassador: Pierre van Haute (also accred. to 
Afghanistan). 

Brazil: Pahlavi Ave., Rue AJavi No. 59 (E); Ambassador: 
Aluysio Regis Bittencourt (also accred. to Afghan- 
istan). 

Bulgaria: Iran Novin Ave., Ave. Taghe Bostan, No. 23 (E); 

Ambassador: Kiril Shterev. 

Burma: Islamabad, Pakistan (E). 

Cameroon: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

Canada: Ave. Takhte-Tavous. Ave. Darya-c-Nour No. 50 
(E); Ambassador: James George (also accred. to 
Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman and Qatar). 

Chad: Moscow, U.S.S.R. (E). 

Chile: Ave. Park, Ave. Passargadc No. 30 (E); Ambassador: 

Brig.-Gcn. Felfpe Geiger Stahr. 

China, People’s Republic: Ave. Saltanatabad, Ave. Golcstan 
I, No. 51 (E): /i»i6ass<7(fo; ; Chiao Ju-YU. 

Colombia: Ave. Bucharest, rue 14, No. 15 (E); Ambassador: 

Dr. Hernando Barjuch-MartInez. 

Czechoslovakia: Sarshar No. 61 (E); Ambassador: Dr. 
Vladimir Polacek. 

Denmark: Copenhagen Ave., P.O.B. 31 (E); Ambassador: 
Troels Munk (also accred. to Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan), 

Egypt: 123 Ave. Abassabad, Ave. Park, P.O.B. 22 (E); 

Ambassador: Ai.i Samir Sai^vat. 

Ethiopia: Ankara, Turkey (E). 

Finland: Ave. Gandhi, corner of 25th St. (E): Ambassador: 
Kurt D. Uggeldahl. 

France: France Ave. (E); Am.bassador: Raoul Delayk. 
Gabon: U.P. 337 (E); Ambassador : Pierke-Cl.aver 

Eyechet. 

Gambia: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 


German Democratic Republic: Shah Abbas Ave., 15, 
Afshin Alley (E); Ambassador: IClaus Wolf (also 
accred. to Afghanistan). 

Germany, Federal Republic: Ferdowsi Ave. (E); Ambas- 
sador: Gerhard Ritzel. 

Ghana: Ambassador: C. C. Lokko. 

Greece: Ave. Park, Rue 35 No. 20 (E); Ambassador: 
Panayiotis Economou (also accred. to Afghanistan 
and Pakistan). 

Guinea: Rome, Italy (E). 

Hungary: Ave. Television, rue Sizdahom 7 (E); Ambas- 
sador: JdzsEF Miko (also acCred. to Afghanistan). 

Iceland: Bonn, Federal Republic of Germany (E). 

India: N. Saba Ave. No. 166 (E); Ambassador: (vacant). 

Indonesia: Shah Abbas Kabir Ave., Magnolia Ave. No. r 
(E): Ambassador: Nasrun Syahrun. 

Iraq: Ave. Pahlavi (E); Ambassador: Mohammad Sabri 
Al-Hadithi. 

Italy: France Ave. 81 (E); Ambassador: I-uici Cottafavi. 

Japan: Northern Saba Ave. 53 (E):WH!6flsra(for:KATsuicHi 
Ikawa. 

Jordan: Bukharest Ave., i6th .^ve. No. 55 (E); Ambas- 
sador: (vacant) (also accred. to Afghanistan). 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Ave. Tavanir No. 
87 (E); Ambassador: Li Yun Ho. 

Korea, Republic: Kakh Ave., Heshmatoddowlch No. 427 
(E); Ambassador: Si Hak Hyun. 

Kuwait: Maikadeh Ave., 3-38 Sazman-Ab St. (E); Ambas- 
sador: Shaikh Nasser .Muhammad Ahmad al-Jarer 
al-Sabah (also accred. to Afghanistan). 

Lebanon: Bukharest Ave. i6th Street. No. 43 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Khalil al- Khalil (also accred. to Afghanistan). 

Lesotho: Ave. Gandhi, rue 11. No. ii (E); Ambassador: 
(vacant). 

Liberia: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Malaysia: Bukliarcst Ave. No. 8 (E); Ambassador: 

Haji Yusor Abdullah (also accred. to Afghanistan 
and Turkey). 

Malta: London, U.K. (E). 

Mauritania: Cairo, Ei:>-pt (E). 

Mexico: Ave. Pahlavi, rue Dolatshahi, No. 22 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Dr. Luis Weck.man. 

Mongolia: Prague, Czechoslovakia (E). 

Morocco: Ave, Nader Shah, rue Afshinc No. i (E); Ambas- 
sador: Badreddine Snoussi (also accred. to .Afghanis- 
tan and Turkey). 

Nepal: Ave. Pakistan (E); A oibassador: Khadca Ma.v 
Singh. 
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Netherlands: Takhte Tavous, Near Pahlavi Ave., Rue 
Moazami Rue Jahansouz No. 36 (E): /Ambassador: 

P. A. E. Renardel de Lavalette (also accred, to 
Afghanistan). 

New Zealand: Shah Abbas Ave., K. Afshin (E); Ambas- 
sador: Bruce McDonald Brovvn. 

Niger: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Nigeria: Ave. Vozara (E); Ambassador: Daniel Sesan 
Omatsone. 

Norway: Aban Ave. 3 (E); Ambassador: Knut A. S. 
SvERRE (also accred. to Afghanistan,' Bahrain, Kuwait, 
Pakistan and Qatar). 

Oman: Ave. Abbas-Abad, Ave. Bukharest, 17th Ave. 

No. 10 (E); Ambassador: Sadek Gawad Suleiman. 
Pakistan: Ave. Aryamehr. Jamshidabad Chomali, Ave. 

Mashai, No. i (E); Ambassador : Ghiasuddine Ahmed. 
Peru: New Delhi, India (E). 

Philippines: Boulevard Elizabeth, rue Meikadeh No. 19 
(E); Ambassador: Gen. Rafael M. Ileto. 

Poland: 140 Takhte Jamshid Ave. (E); Ambassador: 
Henryk Laszcz. 

Portugal: Rodsar Ave. No. 41: Ambassador: Paulo 
Franicisco Mendes da Luz. 

Qatar: Ave. Abbas Abad, Ave. Television, Second Ave. 
14-16 (E); Ambassador: Ahmed Hamd Al-Ateyah 
(also accred. to Afghanistan). 

Romania: Fakhrabad Ave. 12 (E); Ambassador: Alexan- 
dru BoabA (also accred. to Afghanistan and Oman). 
Saudi Arabia: Ave. Bucharest, P.O.B. 2903 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Ibrahim S. Bakr. 

Senegal: Ave. Vozara, 8th ,St. No. 4 (E); Ambassador: 
Massamba Sarre (also accred. to Afghanistan, Bahrain 
and Turkey). 

Singapore: New Delhi, India (E). 

South Africa: Park Ave., 20th St., No. 21 {'E)-, Ambassador: 
Charles A. Fraser. 

Spain: Ave. Shah- Abbas, rue Varahram No. 14 (E); 
Ambassador: Aurelio Valls (also accred. to Afghani- 
stan). 

Iran also has diplomatic relations with . Ecuador, Grenada, 
Uruguay. 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial Sysim 

Sri Lanka: Islamabad, Pakistan (E). 

Sudan: Ave. Ghandi, rue 21, No. 5 (E); Ambmisr 
Salah-eddine Osman Hashim. 

Sweden: Talchte Jamshid Ave., Forsat .Ave. [E): Airiu- 
sador: Bengt Odhner (also accred. to Afghanistan). 

Switzerland: Pasteur Ave. (E); Ambassador: Charles- 
Albert Wetterwald (also accred. to Afghanistan). 

Syria: Ave. Muhammad Reza Shah, Ave. 34, No. 9 (E); 
Ambassador : Ali Mohsen Zeifa. 

Thailand: Baharestan Ave., No. 4 (E); Ambassdor: 

Varachit Nitibhon. 

Trinidad and Tobago: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Tunisia: Abbas Abad, Ave. Park No. 131 (E); Amhassadat: 
Abdelaziz Hamzaoui. 

Turkey: Ferdowsi Ave. No. 314 (E); Ambassador: Emn 
Gumrukcuoglu. 

U.S.S.R.: Churchill Ave. (E); Ambassador: V. M. Vino- 
gradov. 

United Arab Emirates: Ave. Vozara, 8th St. (E); Awbosu- 
dor: Isa Khalfan. 

United Kingdom: Ferdowsi Ave. (E); Ambassador: Sir 
Anthony Parsons. 

U.S.A.: Takhte Jamshid Ave., Roosevelt Ave. (E); Ambas- 
sador: William H. Sullivan. 

Vatican: France Ave. 97 (Apostolic Internunciahire): 

Ambassador: Mgr. Annibale Bugnini. 

Venezuela: Aban Ave. No. 90 {E)-, Ambassador:'BtwKr!>o 
BermtIdez (also accred. to Iraq). 

Viet-Nam: Budapest, Hungary (E). 

Yemen Arab Republic: Ave. Bukharest, rue 6, No. 23 (E); 
Ambassador: Hossein A. Ghafari. 

Yugoslavia: Ave. Arak, rue Shahrivar (E): Ambassador. 
Muhammad Hadzic. 

Zaire: Ave. Vozara, rue 3 (E); Ambassador: Mben'-* 
Makoso. 

Zambia: Cairo, Egypt. 

Maldives, Mozambique, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Somalia and 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The Judiciary in Iran was originally based on Islamic 
Law. Between 1926 and 1928 the French judicial system 
was adopted as a basis for a modernized legal system. 
While the judiciary was to be a fully independent branch 
of the government, its head was given cabinet rank as 
Minister of Justice. In 1927 Parliament voted special 
powers to the then Minister, who dissolved all the courts 
and re-organized the entire Ministry. While the courts 
were being re-organized and the Ministry expanded. 
Parliament enacted new laws governing the functions of 
the courts, including new laws of Civil and Criminal Pro- 
cedure, a Civil Code, a Criminal Code, a Commercial Act 
and a Registration Act. 


COURTS OF LAW 

The highest legal authority is the Supreme Court, 
which is the Highest Court of Appeal. The Supreme 
Court sits under a Chief Justice, with several associate 
justices presiding over its branches. In addition to hearing 
appeals, the court takes on such cases as: 


(i) 

(H) 


trial of prime ministers, ministers, acting ministe 
and ex-ministers . , 

complaints lodged by government employees aoM 
their ministers or departments , 

(iii) disputes between judicial and government ep* 

. f pra- 

(iv) disputes regarding the duty and authority 0 gov 

ment departments milksT 

(v) disputes concerning competence of civil or m 

courts to try a case. v, t 0! 

The Prosecutor-General, assisted by ®™.?p?upreni6 
deputies, appears before the Supreme Court, m 
Court has 13 branches, each of -which , hranch, 

justices. The Chief Justice presides over the n 

generally known as the Central. Branch.. Cour ^ 

also exist at the provincial [pstan), county (snan ' 1,55, 
municipal {bakhsh) levels, and may have severa 
They are presided over by a judge or a magis jjangled 
punishable by execution or life imprisonment are 

by a provincial court consisting of five judges, 
civil and criminal courts. 
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HOUSES OF JUSTICE 

’• Under the reforms of the "White Revolution”, Houses 
of Justice have been set up at village level to deal with 
a;: minor local offences and misdemeanours. 

COURTS OF APPEAL 

Every province [ostan) has an appellate court which 
has civil and criminal branches. The civil branches have 
,, two or three judges, who hear appeals against judgments 
' • passed by courts of misdemeanour or courts of first 
instance. 

' SPECIAL COURTS 

T Civil Service Tribunal; handles all cases involving 
' civil servants’ offences against their department, ministry, 
j’- or the State, including embezzlement and misappropria- 
tion of funds. The court has its own prosecutor, magistrates 
ir and investigators. 


Judicial System, Religim, The Press 

Religious Courts: one such court exists in Teheran, and 
there are others in several provinces; deal with disputes of 
a religious nature. 

Judges’ Disciplinary Court: deals with impeachment of 
judges and is the only authority that can unseat a judge. 

Courts Martial: Military Tribunals and courts come 
under the Armed Forces’ Judge Advocate, and are guided 
by their own code. Under the law, military courts are 
empowered to deal with many crimes committed by 
civilians, such as treason, armed uprising against the 
legally constituted government, and banditry. During 
1977 became permissible for civilian lawyers to appear 
before military' tribunals, and charges had to be made 
within a specified period. 

Under the reforms of the “White Revolution”, Equity’ 
Courts were established in rural areas,' and Arbitration 
Councils in towns to deal with civil and criminal claims. 


RELIGION 


(, According to the Constitution the officially recognized 
religions of Iran are Islam. Zoroastrianism, Christianity and 
Judaism. 

■ MUSLIMS 

The great majority of the Iranian people are Shi'i 
t Muslims, and Iran with Iraq and the 'Yemen Arab 
Republic are notable as the only countries in the world 
i where Shi'i adherents arc in a majority. About five per 
cent of the population are Sunni Muslims, but there is 
complete religious toleration. Iran is thus in many ways 
the' centre of the Shi'i faith, and pilgrimage to Iranian 
shrines is an important activity: Qum and Meshed are in 
particular regarded as holy cities. 

’ ZOROASTRIANS 

There arc about .^o.ooo Zoroastrians, a remnant of a 
; once widespread sect. Their religious leader is Moubad. 

OTHER COMMUNITIES 

; Communities of Armenians, and somewhat smaller 


numbers of 1 ews. Assyrrians, Greek Orthodox, Uniates and 
Latin Christians are also found as officially recognized 
faiths. Tlie Baha’i faith, which originated in Iran, has 
about 60.000 adherents. 

Baha’i faith: Shirkat-i-Nawnahalan, Manuchehri Avenue, 
Teheran; 1,854 centres, i school. 

Roman Catholic (Chaldean) Archbishop of Teheran; Ave, 
Forsat 91, Teheran; Most Rev. Youhan.n'an Semaak 
I ssAYi; 28,395 Catholics (1976). 

Anglican Bishop in Iran and President-Bishop, Episcopal 
Church in Jerusalem and the Middle East: Rt. Rev. 
Hassan Barn'aba DEngAM-TAiTi, Bishop’s House, 
P.O.B. 12, Isfahan; Diocese founded 1912 

Synod of the Evangelical (Presbyterian) Church in Iran; 
Assyrian Evangelical Church, I'Chiaban-i Shapur, 
IQii,aban-i Aramanch, Teheran; Moderator Rev. Adle 
Nakhosteen. 


THE 

The working of the Iranian Press is set out in the 1955 
Press Law as modified in 1963. This legislation defines 
the qualities of education and character required in persons 
intending to publish newspapers; and stipulates that no 
newspaper may be banned without a court order, except 
for criticism of religion or the monarchy, for disclosing 
military information or for provoking the people to opjmse 
government troops. With the exception of scientific, 
cultural and government publications, newspapers ^vith 
less than 3,000 circulation and magazines with less than 
5,000 arc illegal. 

In 1965 the cabinet approved tlie Reporters’ Code of 
Journalism which required reporters to be iicensed by the 
Ministry of Information and Tourism, prevented them 
accepting government service and prohibited the reporting 
or photography of specified military are.as and closed court 
sittings, etc. .\U communist publications arc prohibited in 
Imn. 

Tehcr.an dominates the press scene as many of the d.aily 
paper-, are publi-.hed there and the bi-weekly, weekly and 


PRESS 

less frequent publications in the provinces generally 
depend on the major metropolitan d.ailies as a source of 
news. In the city’ arc published some 10 daily and 6 weekly 
newspapers, and 17 weekly and 28 monthly' magazines. 
There arc at least 19 registered provincial papers. 

With the exception of a small number of political organs 
and official publications, all newspapers are owned by 
priv.atc individuals. 

Tlic m.ajor dailies also publish other papers and peri- 
odicals thus forming small publishing groups which arc 
still largely family concerns. The KttcUi'al Gro'.tp (Propr. 
I'.ARiiM) .M.sssovni) includes Eilda’at with two foreign 
language dailies, one weekly newspaper and si.\ popular 
weekly magazines, including one for women and two for 
children. Tiie Kaykan Grouf’ (Propr! Dr. M. .'dnsUAZAnr.ii) 
includes Kaykar. with its En:;lish daily and three ’.vc'-kly 
magazines, including one for women and one for cl-.ildren. 
The F.chn of Iran Grrup (Propr. Jahanoik Br.ui'.our) 
includes the monthly Iriju Ttj.ie ar.d Ir.dusUy, Iran 
l-'cct:-.'n:tcSen icf and the annual Al>’:a>:ctc and Iran ll'ko't 
llVm. all in Pnglisfi. 
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PRINCIPAL DAILIES 

Alik: Naderi Ave., Teheran; f. 1931: morning; political and 
literary; Armenian; Propr. Dr. R. Stepanian; circ. 

20.000. 

Ayandegan: Shah Ave., 322 Guiti Sq., Teheran; f. 1967; 
morning; political, social, economic; Man. Dir. Dariush 
Homayoun; Editor H. Vaziri; circ, 75,000. 

Bourse: Kh. Sevom Esfand No. 80, Teheran; f. 1961; 
financial; Propr. and Dir. Dr. Y. Rahmati. 

Ettela’at: Khayyam Ave., Teheran; f. 1925; evening; 
political and literary; Editor H. Baniahmad; circ. 
220,600. 

Le Journal de Tdh^ran: Khayyam Ave., Teheran; f. 1935; 
morning; French; Editor Hossein Baniahmad; Deputy 
Editor Jean-Marie Lebon; circ. 15,000. 

Kayhan: Ferdowsi Ave., Teheran; If 1941; evening; poli- 
tical; Propr. Dr. M. Mesbahzadeh; circ. 100,000. 

Kayhan International: Ferdowsi Ave., Kuche Atabak, 
Teheran; f. 1964; morning; English; political; Editor 
Kazem Zarnegar; circ. 55,000. 

Khorassan: Meshed; Head Office; Khorassan Daily 
Newspapers, 14 Zohre St., Roosevelt St., Teheran; 
f. 1948; Propr. Muhammad Sadegh Tehranian; circ. 

36.000. 

Peyghame Emrouz: Sevom Esfand Ave., Azizkhan Sq., 
Teheran; f. 1959; evening; politicaPand social; Propr. 
and Dir. Abdolrasul'Azimi; circ. 25,000. 

Rahnejat: Darvazeh Dowlat, Isfahan; political and social; 
Propr. N. Rahnejat. 

Rastakhiz: Villa Ave., Teheran; organ of Iranian Resur- 
gence Party (Rastakhiz); ,f, 1975; Editor and Man. 
Muhammad Mehdi Semsar, 

Tehran Journal: Khayyam Ave., Teheran; f. 1954; morn- 
ing; English; Editor . Hossein Baniahmad; circ. 

30.000. 

PRINCIPAL PERIODICALS 
Al'Akha: Khayyam Ave., Teheran; f. i960; Arabic; 
weekly; Dir. Sen, Abas Massoudi ; Editor Nazir Fenza. 

Around Iran: published by The Echo of Iran, Hafiz Ave., 
Teheran; English; tourist; Man. Editor J. Behrouz. 

Caricature: Sevom Esfand Ave., Teheran; weekly; critical, 
political, humour; Propr. and Dir. Mohsen Davaleo. 

Daneshkade PezeshkI: Faculty of Medicine, Teheran 
University; medical magazine; monthly; Editor Dr 
Davood Kazemi. 

Die Post: Baghe Saba Ave., Danesh St. No. i/i; German; 
weekly; Propr. and Dir. Mansur Nodushani. 

Dokhtaran and Pesaran: Khayyam Ave., Teheran; f. 1947; 
weekly teenage magazine; Editor Nader Akhavan 
. Haydari, 

Ettela’at Banovan: Khaj^am Ave., Teheran; women’s 
, weekly magazine; Editor Mrs. Pari Abasalti;' circ. 

85.000. , . ' . ■ ■■ 

Ettela’at Haftegi: Akhavan Ave., Teheran; weekly; Editor 
Rasoul Anvani Kermani; circ. approx. 200,000. 

Ettela’at Javanan: IChayyam Ave., Teheran; f. - 1958; 
youth weekly; Editor R. Ettemadi. 

Ferdowsi: Bahar Ave., Teheran; weekly; Editor N. Jahan- 
banoie; circ. 26,000. ' 

Film-Va-Honar: Roosev'elt Ave., Teheran; weekly; Editor 
A. Ramazani. 

Honar va Memar: Shahreza Ave. No. 256, Teheran; scien- 
tific and professional monthly; Propr. A. H. Eshracah. 


Tht Prtss 

Iran Economic Service: Hafiz Ave., Behjatabad,4Kucheh 
Hurtab; P.O.B. 2008, Teheran; weekly, economic, 
dran Political Digest: Echo Bldg., Hafiz Ave., P.O.B. 200S; 

English; weekly; Editor J. Behrouz; circ. 10,000. 
Iran Trade and industry: Echo of Iran, P.O.B. 2008, 
Hafiz Ave., Teheran; f. 1965; monthly economic 
periodical; English; Editor J. Behrouz; circ. 16,500. 
Javanane Rastakhiz: Vesale Shirazi Ave., Bozorgmehi 
Square, Teheran; youth organ of Rastakhiz party; 
Editor Dr. Muhammad Ali Zarnegar. 

Kayhan Bacheha (Children's World): Kh. Ferdowi, 
Teheran; weekly; Editor Djaaear Badii; circ. 125,000. 

Kayhan Varzeshi (World of Sport): Kh. Ferdowsi, Teheran; 
weekly; Dir. Mahmad Monseti; circ. 60,000. 

Khandaniha:: Kh. Ferdowsi, Teheran; f. 1939; weekly; 
Propr. and Dir. A. A. Amirani; circ. 30,000. 

Massaele Jahan : Anatole France Ave. 48, Teheran; research, 
social scientific monthly; Propr. and Dir. Mahmoud 
Tolower. 

Music Iran: 1029 Amiriye Ave., Teheran; f. 1951; monthly; 
Editor Bahman Hirbod; circ. 7,000. 

Navaye-Khorasan: Meshed; political; weekly; Prop. H. 
Mahbodi. 

Negin: Pahlavi Ave., Adi St. 52, Teheran; scientific and 
literary monthly; Propr. and Dir. M. Enayat. 

Pars: Shiraz, twice weekly; Propr. and Dir. L. Shanghi; 
circ. 10,000. 

Rastakhize Kargaran; Vesale Shirazi Ave., Bozorgrnchr 
Square, Teheran; .Rastakhiz monthly for working 
people; Man. Dir. Muhammad Hossein Korddache. 

Rastakhize Rusta: ' Vesale Shirazi Ave., Bozorgmehr No. 
1/148, Teheran; Rastakhiz monthly for farmers; Man. 
Dir. Mohammad Hossein Kourd Bache. 

Sepahan: Baharestan Square, Teheran; literary; weekly. 
Sepid va Siyah: Kh. Ferdowsi; popular monthly; Editor 
Dr. A. Behzadi: circ. 30,000. 

Setareye Estahan; Isfahan; political; weekly; Prop. A. 
Mihankhah. 

Sokhan: Hafiz Ave., Zomorrod Passage, Teheran; f- *943’ 
Khanlari; literary and art monthly; Propr. PAR 
Nahel. 

Sport: P.O.B. 342, Ebne Sina St., Park Aminodoleh, 
Kakhe Markazi Taj, Teheran; sports, weekly. 
Tajevarzeshi: Epan Ave., Teheran; sport; Propr. PaRVI* 
Khosravani. 

Tamasha: Ave. Takhte Tavoos, Roosevelt Square. 
Teheran; weekly; radio and TVl 

Tehran Economist: 99 Sevom Esfand Ave., Pr’ 

f- 1953; Persian and English; weekly; ’ 

Bagher- Shariat; , circ. 15,500 Persian, 6,000 Eng 

Tehran Messavar: Ave. Jaleh, Teheran; popular weekly. 

Editor Abdullah Vala; circ. 50,000. 

Zane Ruz .(Today’s Woman): Kh. Ferdowsi, T®h^a"’ 
women's weekly; Editor Majid Davami; circ. 15 > 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Pars News Agency (PANA) : 873 Pahlavi Ave., Teheran, 
f- 1936; Man. Dir. Mahmoud Jaafarian. 

Foreign Bureaux - 

Agence France-Presse (A.F.P.): P.O.B. i535> ® ® 
Correspondent Jean Rafaelli. 

A.N.S.A.: Teheran; Chief Antonella FoNTEMAcm- 

A.P.; 5 Fifth St., Park Ave., , Abass-Abad, Tehe 

Correspondent Parviz Raein.' 
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Deutsche Pressc-Agentur (DPA): Kh. Favardin/Koui 
Behgan ii, Darrous, Teheran. 

Reuter: P.O.B. 1607, Teheran; Correspondent and Man. 
Ali Mehravari, m.b.e. 


The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance 

Tass: IQieyaban Hamid, Kouche Masoud 73, Teheran; 

Correspondent Vladimir Dibrova. 

United Press International (UPl) (U.S.A.): 3-6 Karim, 
Khan Zand, 4th Floor; Man. Charles Bernard. 


PUBLISHERS 


Ali Akbar Elmi: Shahabad Ave., Teheran; Dir. Ali 
Akbar Elmi. 

Amir Kabir: 28 Vessal Shirazi St., Teheran; f. 1950; 
historical, social, literary and children's books; Dir. 
Abdulrahim Jafari. 

Boroukhim: Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran; dictionaries. 

Bungah Tarjomeh va Nashr Ketah: Teheran; affiliated to 
the Pahlaxd foundation. 

Danesh: 357 Ave. Nasser Khosrow, Teheran; f. 1931 in 
India, transferred to Iran in 1937; literary and historical 
(Persian); imports and exports books; Man. Dir. 
Noorouah Iranparast. 

Ebn-e-Sina: Meydane 25 Shahrivar, Teheran; f. 1957: 
educational publishers and booksellers; Dir. Ebrahim 
Ramazani. 

Eghbal Publishing Co.: Shahabad Ave., Teheran; Dir. 
Djavad Eghbal. 

Franklin Book Programs Inc.: 2 Alborz Ave., Shahreza 
Ave., Teheran; f. 1952; a non-profit organization for 
International Book Publishing Development; main 
office in New York; Dir. Ali Asghar Mohajer. 

Ibn-Sina: Shahabad St., Teheran. 


Iran Chap Company: Ave. Khajy'am, Teheran; f. 1966; 
newspapers, books, magazines, colour printing and 
engraving; Man. Dir. Farhad Massoudi. 

Kanoon Marefat: 6 Ave. Lalehzar, Teheran; Dir. Hassan 
Marefat. 

Khayyam: Shahabad Avenue, Teheran; Dir. Mohammad 
Ali Taraghi. 

Majlis Press: Avenue Baharistan, Teheran. 

Nil Publications: Mokhberoddowleh Sq., Koutcheh Rafahi, 
Teheran; Dir. A. Azimi. 

Pirouz: Shahabad Avenue; Dir. Mirmoha.mmadi. 

8afiali Shah: Baharistan Square; Dir. Mansour Mosh- 
kegh. 

Taban Press: Ave. Nassir Khosrow, Teheran; f. 1939; 
Propr. A. Maleki. 

Teheran Economist: Sevom Esfand Ave. 99, Tcheran-ii 

Teheran University Press: Avenue Shah-Keza. 

Towfigh: Istanbul Ave., Teheran; publishes humorous 
Almanac and pocket books; distributes humorous and 
satirical books; Dir. Dr. Farideh Tow'figh. 

Zawar: Shahabad Avenue; Dir. Akbar Zawar. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


National Iranian Radio and Television: P.O.B. 33-200, 
Teheran; semi-autonomous governmental authority; 
f. 1971 by merger of Radio Iran and National Iranian 
Television; 5,000 employees. 

Radio: covers entire area of Iran; in addition the Voice 
of Iran reaches half Europe and the whole of Asia 
and Africa; medium-wave and short-wave regional 
broadcasts in local languages and dialects; foreign 
broadcasts in English, French, Arabic, Russian, 
Armenian, Pashtu, Kurdish, Urdu, Turcoman and 
Baluchi; ,14 transmitters. 

Number of radio receivers: 5 million {1975). 


Television: production centres in Teheran (2), Abadan, 
Bandar Abbas, Isfahan, Kerman, Kermanshah, 
Maliabad, Meshed, Rasht, Rezaieh, Sanand<aj, 
Sari, Shiraz, Tabriz, Yazd, Zahedan, Latian Dam; 
287 relay stations; black and white at present, with 
some programmes transmitted in colour. 

Number of TV receivers; 2.5 million (1976). 


International Radio and Television: broadcasts mainly in 
English; news bulletins in English, German, French, 
Russian. 


FINANCE 

(cap. = capital; p.u.*=paid up; dcp. = deposits; m,=million; all figures stated in rials) 


BANKING 
Central Bank 

Bank lYIarkarl Iran: Ferdowsi Ave., Teheran; f. i960; cen- 
tral note-issuing bank of Iran, government banking; 
cap. 25,000m.; dcp. 1,025,350m. (October I977)i Gov. 
Youssof Khoshkish, Deputy Gov. ,-\hmkd Memak- 

ZADUH. 


Bank Bazarganl Iran: Maidan Sep.ah, P.O.B. 225.S, Teheran; 
f. 1950; cap. p.u. 3,500m., dep. 60,782m. (March 1077): 
378 brs.; Chair. Dr. Djavad Sadr; Man.-Dir. Senator 
SloSTAl'A Tadjadod. 


Bank Bimch Iran {Iran Insurance Bank): 420 N. S.mdi 
Ave., Teheran 11; f. 195S; under auspices of govcni- 
ment-sponsored Sherkate Sahami Bimeh Ir.an (In'^ur- 
ance Company of Iran); cap. p.u. 900m. ; 22 brs. and 
sub-brs. in Teheran, 21 brs. in other tov-m.s; Chair, and 
Man. Dir. Mohammed Kkza Teiu-rani. 

Bank Binolmclali Iran: ,\vcmic P.ahlavi, Dam'^hgh St.. 
No. 40, Teheran; f. 1975; cap. p.u. 2,000m. (1076); 
Chair. .\i.i Nachi ^Vlikhani; Pre-. Rostam PiKASTiiK. 

Bank Dariush: K.arim Khan Zand Ave., Teheran; Chair. 
Jafar .Af.hava;;; Man. Dir. .Ahmad Askari Y.\rin. 
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Fimm 


Banque Efebarate Iran [Iran Credit Bank): 50 Ave. Sevom 
Esfand, Teheran; f. 1958; cap. p.n. 1,500m., dep. 
18,142m. (March 1977); Chair. Muhammad Aboo Nasr 
Azod; Man. Dir. Fereidun Meikadeh. 

Bank Etebarat Sanati [Industrial Credit Bank): Khiaban 
Ateshkadeh, Teheran; f. 1956; stock owned by the 
Govt.; cap. p.u. 7,r4om., dep. 4,494m. (Aug. 1976); 
Chair, and Man.-Dir. Alinaghi Farmanfarmaian. 

Bank Gosstaresh Azarbayjan: Tabriz; f. 1975; cap. p.u. 
i,ooom.; Chair. Taghi Rahimzadah Khoie; Pres. 
Abbas Zarea. 

Bank Gosstaresh Khazer: Rasht; f. 1975: cap. p.u. i,ooQm.; 
Chair. Abol-Hassan Behnia; Exec. Man. An Akbar 
Najafi. 

Bank Gosstaresh Khozastan: Ahwaz; f. 1975: cap. p.u. 
i,ooom.; Chair. Ahmed Ali Ahmed y; Pres. Ahmed 
Baharestan. 

Bank Iran-Arab: Avenue Soria No'. 248, Teheran; f. 1975; 
cap. p.u. i,ooom.; Chair, and Pres. Cyrus Samii. 

Bank Iranshahr: 955 Pahlavi Avenue, Teheran; formerly 
Bank Assnaf Iran; f. 1958, change of name, capital 
and management 1975; cap. p.u. 3,000m. (1976); 
Chair. A. Ghassem Kheradjoo; Man. Dir. Dr. Solei- 
MAN Aghai. 

Bank Kar: Ave. Hafez, Teheran; f. 1958; cap. 4,120m.. 
dep. 16,234m. (March 1977); Chair. Said Hedayat; 
Man. Dir. Arsen Barkhordarian. 

Bank Melli Iran [The National Bank of Iran): Ferdowsi 
Ave., Teheran; state-owned bank; f. 1928; cap. and res. 
21,996m., dep. 521,863m., total assets 721,184m. 
(March 1977); over 1,650 brs. throughout Iran; Pres. 
J. Shoraka. 

Bank of Iran and the Middle East: Kucheh Berlin, Ave. 
Ferdowsi, P.O.B. 1680, Teheran; f. 1959: brs. at Khor- 
ramshar, Abadan, Ahwaz, Isfahan and Teheran (19); 
The British Bank of the Middle East owns 35 per cent 
of the issued capital; 65 per cent is held by Iranian 
interests; cap. p.u. 1,000m., dep. 8,671m.; Chair. Dr. G. 

H. Khoshbin; Dir. and Adviser K. V. R. Jefferies; 
Gen. Man. M. H. Vakily. 

Bank of Teheran: P.O.B. 184, 211 Pahlavi Ave., Teheran; 
f. 1952; cap. p.u. 6,000m. (Oct. 1977); dep. 104,000m. 
(March 1977); Pres. Mostafa Fateh; Man.-Dir. Ali 
Afghani. 

Bank Omran: loi Istanbul Ave., Teheran; f. 1952; cap. 
p.u. 2,ooom.; dep. 27,500m, (March 1977); 273 brs.; 
Chair, and Man. Dir. Houshang Ram; Vice-Chair, and 
Deputy Man. Dir. A. Mirmotahari. 

Bank Pars: Pars Building, 193 Avenue Takhte Jamshid, 
Teheran; f. 19531 cap. p.u. i,ooom. (May 1976); 215 brs.; 
Chair. E. Nikpour; Pres. Mehdi Laleh. 

Bank Rahni Iran (The Mortgage Bank of Iran): Ferdowsi 
St., Teheran; f. 1939; Government bank (affiliate of 
Ministry of Development and Housing) which grants 
loans for building houses; cap, p.u. 7,362m., total 
assets 71,269m. (Aug. 1976); Chair, and Man. Dir. 
M. Ahari. 

Bank Refah Kargaran [Workers’ Welfare Bank): 125 
Roosevelt Ave., Teheran; f. i960; cap. p.u. 5,000m.; 
83 brs.; state-owned bank; Chair. Muhammad Majidi. 

Bank Russo-lran: Behestij Ave., Teheran; cap. p.u. 

I, 250m.; branch in Isfahan. 

Bank Saderat Iran [The Export Bank of Iran): 124 Ave. 
Shah, P.O.B. 2751, Teheran; f. 1952; cap. p.u. 12,000m.; 
dep. 334,000m. (March 1977); 3,090 brs. in Iran, brs. 
throughout Middle East and Europe; Chair, and Man. 
Dir. Eng. M. A. Mofarah. 


Bank Sakhteman: 164 Blvd. Elizabeth II, Teheran; Chair. 
Fathollah Soutadeh; Man. Diri A, Radpav, 

Bank Sanaye Iran : 106 Sepahbod Zahedi Ave,, Teheran; 
cap. p.u. 7,000m., dep. 29,106m. (March 1977). 

Bank Sepah [Army Bank): Ave. Sepah, Teheran; f, 1923; 
cap. p.u. 4,ooom., dep. 126,569m. (March 1976); fej 
brs.; Pres. Manoutchehr Nikpour. 

Bank Shahryar: i/gg Sepahbod Zahedi Ave., Teheran; cap. 
P-u- 3.750m.; Chair. Ali Rezai; Man. Dir. Dr. Az.u 
Ali Momtaz. 


Bank Taavon Keshavarzi Iran [Agricultural Coopmiki 
Bank of Iran) : Khiaban Park Shahr (North), Teheran; 
f. 1933; cap. p.u. 38,300m. (Aug. 1976); government 
bank; Pres. Hassan Emami Khoie. 

Bank Tosee Keshavarzi Iran: 23 Takhte Jamshid Ave., 
Teheran; Chair. H. A. Mehran; Man. Dir. Mehdi 
Samii. 


Bank Tosec Na Sarmayehgozani Iran: 16 Naser St, 

Teheran; Chair, and Man. Dir. G. Moghadam. 


Distributors’ Co-operative Credit Bank: 37 Ave. Ferdom, 
Teheran; f. 1963; cap. i,ooom., dep. 13,761m. (i9;6)l 
Chair, and Pres. Assadollah Rashidian. 


Foreign Trade Bank of Iran [Bank Tedjarat KharedjUm]: 
Avenue Saadi, Teheran: f. i960; jointly owned by 
Melli Iran, Bank of America, Banca Cofflerojlt 
Italiana and Deutsche Bank A.G.; cap. p.u. ijOjon. 
dep. 13,388m. (Aug. 1976); Chair. Youssef Khosh- 
kish; Man. Dir. Ashot Saghatelian. 


Industrial and Mining Development Bank of Iran (ipBI), 
593 Hafez Ave., P.O.B. 1801, Teheran; f. i959;.»4'7P" 
cent of shares held by more than 8,400 Iranian inai- 
viduals and institutions, 15.3 per cent held by Fran«j 
U.K., Netherlands, Italy, Japan, U.S.A. and Fedm 
Germany; to develop, encourage and stimulate 
industrial, mining and transportation enterpija^ 
Iran; cap. p.u; 12,000m., total assets 145.31®™-^ , 

’ 1977)1 Chair. Jafar Sharif Emami; Man. hu. 
Gasem Kheradjou. . 

International Bank of Iran and Japan; 57 Takhte 
Ave.. P.O.B. 1837, Teheran; f. 1959: ‘=®P- 
(Aug. 1976); 31.5 per cent Japanese owned, 
Mostafa Mesbah-Zadeh; Pres. I. Azarm. 

Iranians’ Bank: 184 Takhte Jamshid 

i960; cap. 1,000m., dep. 9, 122m. (Aug. i97^): 
with First National City Bank; Chair. A. H. i-B 
Pres. Nader Akrami.’ 

Irano-British Bank; Avenue Saadi, P.O.B. JarS 
f. 1959: associated with the Standard and u 
Bank Ltd., London; 21 brs.; cap. p-u. 1,000m., 


and Man. Dir. A. G. Neysari. ^ 

Mercantile Bank of Iran and Holland; 

1522, Teheran; f. 1959; affliated with Algeme 
Nederland N.V., Amsterdam; cap. p-U- 2,5°° 
21,179m.; 21 brs. in Teheran, 18 other „^b- 

SoLEYMAN Vahabzadeh; Man. Dir. Ahmah 


zadeh; Resident Dir. A; van de Wint. 


Foreign Banks 

More than 40 foreign banks have 
in Teheran, including: Bank of America N.D „ j,j5et 
Bank of Tokyo, Banque de Bruxelles, Banque oe „ 

'des Pays-Bas, Barclays, Bayerische Vereinsban • 

Bank, Chase Manhattan Overseas Corporation, 
bank, Deutsch Bank, Dresdner Bank, , j^sbanl! 
International, Midland Bank International, ver 
in Hamburg. 
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Iranian Bankers’ Association: 21 Jabarzaclegan St.. 
Takht-e-Tavous Ave.. Teheran; Man. Dir. Jai-al 
Abdoh. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 

Teheran Stock Exchange: Taghinia Bldg., Saadi Ave., 
Teheran; f. ig68; Chair, of Council H. A. Mehrak; 
pubis. Monthly Bulletin and Annual Report. 


INSUR.ANCE 

Bimeh Iran (Iran Insurance and Reinsurance Co.): Avenue 
Saadi, Teheran; f. 1935; state-owned insurance com- 
pany; all types of insurance; cap. p.u. 3,500m.; Chair, 
and Man. Dir. Amir Houshang Katouziak. 

Bimeh Markazi Iran (Central Insurance' Co.): Takhte 
Jamshid Ave., Teheran; Dir. Javad Mansur. 


Alborz Insurance Co. Ltd.: Alborz Bldg., 234 Sepahbod 
Zahedi Ave., Teheran; f. 1959; most classes of insurance; 
Management HabiboUah Nahai and Brothers. 

Dana Insurance Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 2868, Shah Reza Avenue, 
Teheran; in association with Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. Ltd. 


Finance, Oil 

Hafez Insurance Co.: Takhte Tavoos Ave., 44 Daraye 
Noor St., Teheran. 

Iran-American Internationa! Insurance Co.: -A.ve. Zohre, 
Teheran. 

Pars, Soci6t6 Anonyme d’Assurances: Avenue Saadi, 
Teheran; f. 1955; fire, marine, motor vehicle, third 
party liability, personal accident group life, contrac- 
tor's all-risk and medical insurance; Gen. Man. ^Ladjid 
Malek; Tech. Man. Pariz ISIelik Vartanian. 

Sherkate Sahami Bimeh Arya (Arya Insurance Co. Ltd.): 
213 Soraya Ave., Teheran; f. 1952; cap. room.; Chair. 
Assadollah Rashidian; Gen. Man. Noureddin 
Hekmati. - 

Sherkate Sahami Bimeh Asia (Asia Insurance Co. Ltd.): 
Sepahbod Zahedi-Takht Jamshid Ave., Teheran; f. 
i960; Man. -Dir. R. Shams. 

Sherkate Sahami Bimeh Omid: Boulevard Karimkhan 
Zand, Ave. Kheradniand Jonoubi 99, Teheran; f. i960. 
Sherkate Sahami Khass Bimeh filelli (The National Insur- 
ance Co. Ltd.): Takhte Jamshid Ave., Rasekh St., 
P.O.B. 1786, Teheran; f. 1956; all classes of insurance; 
Chair, (vacant); Man. Dir. Dr. Jahangir Amir Ebra- 

HIMI. 

All insurance companies are members of the Syndicate 
of Iranian Insurance Companies. 


OIL 


National Iranian Oil Company (NIOC): Takhte Jamshid 
Ave. (P.O.B. 1863), Teheran; A state organization 
controlling all oil and gas operations in Iran. 

NIOC 

The National Iranian Oil Company (NIOC) was in- 
corporated April 1951 on nationalization of oil industry 
to engage in all phases of oil operations; auth cap 
100,000 million rials, in 10,000 shares, 50 per cent paid 
up; all shares held by Iranian Government and are 
non-transferable; Chair, of Board and Gen. Man. Dir. 
Houshang Ansari; Deputy Cliair. Hassan .-Xli Meh- 
RAN, Farokh Najmabadi; Dirs. Dr. P. Mina, Dr. 
M. A. Nabegii, M. T. Diba, A. A. Rafiee. M. Jalinoos. 
H. Entekhaih, Dr. A. Fallah; .Alternate Dirs. M. 
Monm, K. Naragiii, F. Noori, Dr M. A. Movahed, 
Dr. A. BAnAKHSiiAM. 

The 1954 .Agreement was abolished in 1973 
replaced by the Sale and Purchase Agreement. 

The second parties to the Sale and Purchase .Agreement 


(the Consortium members) arc: 

0 

O 

British Petroleum Co. Ltd. ... 40 

Royal Dutch Shell . . . . 14 

lix.von. ...... 7 

Gulf Oil Corporation .... 7 

Texaco Inc. ...... 7 

Standard Oil Co. of California 7 

Mobil Oil Corporation .... 7 

Compagiiie Francaise des Petrolcs . t> 

Iricon Group of Companies ... 5 


.\s a result of the 1073 Sale and Purchase Agreement, 
the Dll Service Company of Iran was established, and 
acts as a contractor to the Xatiou.il Iranian Oil Comp.iny. 
The oper.itinn of .Vb.ulan Refinery aho passed to NIOC, 
which sells the products to the oil companies. 

Tr.in concluded five new agreoments for oil exploration 
and j'ro hiction in i"i7 j. .\s a result of these agreements the 
following companies were formed in Iran; 


Deminox Iran Oil Company: .Ave. North Kakh, No. iS, 
Teheran; Deminox of Germany holds two areas in 
Shiraz and Abadan respectively; Gen. Man. Dir. Mr. 
Moller. 

Total Iran Oil Company: No. 40, Ave. Shahyar, Ave. 
Pahlavi, P.O.B. 33103, Teheran; Compagnie Fran^aise 
de.s Pdtroles; Gen. Man. Dir. J. M. .Ay.m/:. 

Ultramar Iran Oil Company: No. ii-i, 5th Kouche, .Ave. 
Gandy, Teheran; Ultramar (U.K.); Gen. Man. Dir. 
AV. J. SlIEPTYCH. 

AGIP Iran Petroleum Company: No. 60, .Ave. North 
Farah, Teheran; .AGIP (Italy); Gen. Man. Dir. G. C. 
Giuliani. 

Lar Exploration Company: 5th Floor, Corner of Bozorg- 
mehr, Ave. Kakli, Teheran; .Ashland Group (.Ashland, 
U.S..A.; Pan Canadian, Canada); Gen. Man. Dir. Mr. 
Ghadimi. 

Other Oil Companies .-Active in Iran 

Hormoz Petroleum Company (HOPCO): ei6 .Ave. Villa, 
IBM Building, Teheran; f. 1972; partnership — ^50 per 
cent NIOC, 25 per cent Mobil. 25 per cent Petrobr.as 
Intcmacional S..A.; Chair. A. B. Aghevli; Man. Dir. 
J. M. Ronr.p.TS. 

Iran Nippon Petroleum Company (INPECO): 130 Ave. Shah 
Abbas Kabir, Teheran; f. 1971; partnership — 50 per 
cent NIOC. 50 per cent Japanese, group; Man. Dir. Sii. 
Hikata. 

Iran-Pan American Oil Co. (IPAC): 2S4 Hafez Ave., Sor-aya 
Cnr, Tehcr.an; f. 195S; owned jointly by NIOC and Amo- 
co Iran Oil Co.; to c.xploit Persian Gulf offsliore deposits 
in their agreement area; .Man. Dir. ,A. If. Pipr.E. 

Iranian Marine International Oil Company (IMINOCO): 
128 Roodsar Ave., Teheran; (. 1965; formed with 
National Iranian Oil Co. on the one b.and and PhiUipi 
I’etroleum Co., .AGIR (a subsidiary of the Italian ENl) 
and ilyflrocarb.ins Indi.i Ltd. (a Mib idi.iry id the < >d 
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and Natural Gas Commission of India) on the other; 
operates off-shore fields near Lavan Island; Chair. 
R. Kalhor; Man. Dir. C. Trampini. 

Lavan Petroleum Company (LAPCO): 3 Elizabeth II 
Boulevard, Teheran; f. 1965; formed with Atlantic 
Richfield, Murphy Oil Corporation, Sun Oil Co., and 
Union Oil Co. of California, who own 50 per cent 
interest, and the National Iranian OU Co., who own 
the remaining 50 per cent; Man. Dir. N. E. Dietzel. 

Phillips Petroleum Company Iran: P.O.B. 3184, Teheran; 
assumed operations of area previously operated by 
CONOCO under agreement signed with NIOC in April 
1969 for exploration and development of a 5,000 sq. 
mile area in South Iran; owns one-sixth interest in 
IMINOCO; Vice-Pres. and Man. Dir. William B. 
Belknap. 


Oil, Trade and Industry, Transjurl 

Soci6t£ Irano'ltalienne des Pdtroles (SIRIP): Ave. 25111 
Shahrivar no. 339, P.O.B. 1434, Teheran; f.'ig;-- 
owned jointly by NIOC and AGIPS.p.A,; Man. Dii.K, 
Mahdavi. 

Sofiran: P.O.B. 3220, Teheran; NIOC General Conhactoi; 
Gen. Man. Dir. J. Alliot. 

Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of NIOC 
National Iranian Gas Company 
National Petrochemical Company 
National Iranian Tanker Company 
Ahwaz Pipe Mills 
Iran Oil Company 
Iranian Oil Company (U.K.) Ltd. 

Iranian International Oil Company (U.S.A.). 
NIOC/DEN A/S (Greenland). 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Iran Chamber of Commerce, Industries and Mines: 254 Ave. 
Takht-Jamshid, Teheran; f. 1970; supervises the 
affliated 20 Chambers in the provinces; Pres. Sen. Dr. 
Taker Ziai. 

R.C.D. Joint Chamber of Commerce: Teheran; f. 1965 with 
Pakistan and Turkey under auspices of Regional 
Co-operation for Development. 

EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Association des Employeurs Industriels de I’lran: Teheran. 

LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 
All Trade Unions were dissolved in 1963, and syndicates 
of workers must be registered ivith the Government. In 
March 1963 there were 67 syndicates representing various 
trades, of which the largest included the National Iranian 
Oil Company Workers’ Syndicate with 6,000 members. 


Co-OPERATIVES 

Central Organization for Rural Co-operatives of Iran 

(C.O.R.C.) : Teheran; Man. Dir. Abdollah Jav.wsheer. 

Following the implementation of the Land Reform Act, 
the C.O.R.C. was established by the Glovernment in 1963. 
The aim of the organization is to offer education^, 
technical and credit assistance to rural co-operative 
societies and their unions. The C.O.R.C. will gradually 
transfer its stocks to rural co-operative unions and become 
the national body for rural co-operatives. By tne end oi 
March 1977 there were 2,886 rural co-operative societies 
with a total membership of 2,868,000 and share capital 0 
6,962 million rials.. There are 150 Co-operative Unio 
with capital of 3,220 million rials. The number of memoe 
co-operative societies of the Unions is 2,870. 

TRADE FAIR 

Iran International Fair and Exhibition Corpn.: PO ■ 

33-22, Tadjrish, Teheran; Pres. N. A. Taleghani.P 
Exhibition News. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Iranian State Railway: Teheran; f. 1938; Pres. M. T. Diba, 
Technical Vice-Pres. A. Najafian, Commercial Vice- 
Pres. H. Chobineh, Financial Vice-Pres. N. Nakrai, 
Admin. Vice-Pres. A. Giety. 

The Iranian railway system includes the following main 
routes. 

Trans-Iranian Railway runs 1.392 km. from Gorgan, in 
the north, through Teheran, and south to Bandar Shahpur 
on the Persian Gulf. . 

South Line links Teheran to Khorramshahr via Ghom, 
Arak, Dorood, Andimeshk and Ahwaz; 937 km. . 

North Line links Teheran to Gorgan via Garmsar, 
Firooz Kooh and Sari; 499 km. 

Teheran-Tabriz Line linking with the Azarbaizhan Rail- 
way; 736 km. 

Garmsar-Meshed Line connects Teheran with Meshed 
via Semnan, Damghan, Shahrud and Nishabur; 812 km. 


Ghom-Zahedan Line when completed will be a” 
continental line linking Europe and Turkey, m s 
Iran, with India. Zahedan is situated hroad 

Baluchistan frontier, and is the end of the to 

gauge railway. The section at present bnks b . 
Kerman via Kashan, Sagsi, Yazd, Bafgh and 
927 km. A branch line from Sagsi was opened m I 97 
Esfahan to Aryamehr steel mill at Zarrinshahr; n ' ^ 

Ahwaz-Bandar Shahpur Line connects Bandar Shahpc 
with the Trans-Iranian railway at Ahwaz; 123 Km. 

Azarbaizhan Railway extends from 
(146.5 km.), meeting the Caucasian railways at 
frontier. A line from Sharaf-Khaneh to the lurms 
tier at Razi was opened in 1971. 

The total length of main lines is 4,605 km. 

Underground Railway. An agreement ;vas sign^j 
March 1976 between the Municipality of cubivay- 
French contractors for the construction of a 
Four lines are to be built with a total length o 
Construction was scheduled to begin in i 977 ^ 
subway should be completed within nine years. 
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V ROADS 

^'Ministry of Roads: Ministry o£ Roads and Communications, 
Teheran. 

There are about 50,000 km. of roads, of which some 
^4,000 km. had asphalt or paved surfaces by 1973. The 
Asian (CENTO) Highway provides a two-lane asphalt 
;highway from the Turkish border at Bazergan and the 
Iraq border at Qasr-e-Shirin to the Afghanistan border at 
Tayebat. The road connecting Teheran to the border with 
Pakistan is under construction from Kerman to the border. 

Motorists' Organizations 

Touring and Automobile Club of Iran: 37 Varzesh Ave., 
Teheran; f, 1935: Gen. Man. M. R. Saffari. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 

Principal waterways: 

Lake Rczaiyeh (Lake Urmia) 50 miles west of Tabriz in 
North-West Iran; and River Kharun flowing south 
through the oilfields into the River Shatt al Arab thence to 
the head of the Persian Gulf near Abadan. 

Lake Rezaiyeh: From Sharafkhaneh to Golmankhaneh 
there is a twice-weekly service of tugs and barges for trans- 
port of passengers and goods. 

River Karun: Regular cargo service is operated by the 
Mcsopotamia-Iran Gsrpn. Ltd. Iranian firms also operate 
daily motor-boat services for passengers and goods. 


Transport, Tourism, Atomic Energy 

SHIPPING 

Persian Gulf: Principal ports are Khorramshahx, 
Bushire, Bandm Abbas, Bandar Shahpur. Oil exports 
from the Abadan refinery are handled by the Mahshahr 
installations and Kharg Island terminal in the Persian 
Gulf. Bushire is being developed to supplement the facilities 
at Khorramshahr, while the capacity of Bandar Abbas 
has recently been increased. 

Caspian Sea: Principal port Bandar Pahlavi. 

Arya National Shipping Lines: P.O.B. 353, Arya Building, 
127 Shah Abbas Ave., Teheran; 32 vessels; liner 
sendees betaveen the Persian Gulf and Europe; Man.- 
Dir. F. R. Moasser. 

CIVIL a\t:ation 

Iran National Airlines Coloration {Iran Air): Iran Air 
Building, Mehrabad Airport, Teheran; f. 1962; Man. 
Dir. General Muhammad Ali Khademi; senes Persian 
Gulf area, Baghdad, Istanbul, Athens, Jeddah, Cairo, 
Frankfurt, Geneva, London, Moscow, Paris, Rome, 
Vienna, Zurich, New York, Tokj'o, Peking, Kabul, 
Karachi and Bombay; fleet of six Boeing 707, five 
Boeing 727-200, four Boeing 727-100, four Boeing 737, 
two F-27, two Boeing 747-200, two Boeing 747-SP. 

Iran is also sened by the following foreign lines 
Aeroflot, Air France, Air India, Alia, Alitalia, Arians 
Afghan Airlines, British Airways, CSA, El Al, Iraqi Air- 
ways, JAL, KLM, Kuwait Airways, Lufthansa, ME A, 
PIA, Qantas, Sabena, SAS, Swissair, Syrian Arab Airlines 

The first phase of a new Teheran airport should be 
completed by 1980. 


TOURISM 


Ministry of Information and Tourism; Shah-Reza Ave., 
Kakh Junction, Teheran; f. 1974; Minister Karim- 
Pasha Bahadori. The former Iran National Tourist 
Organization (INTO) was established in 1963, to replace 
the Department of Publications and Publicity. The 
Ministry of Information and Tourism took over INTO’s 
functions in 1974. Publications: Iran Travel News 
(monthly). Monthly Stalistics Bulletin, brochures, guide 
lioolcs, road maps, posters, etc. 

Cultural Organizations 

Ministry of Culture and Arts: Kh. Kamal-ol-Molk. Teheran; 
f. 1964 to replace the Fine Arts Administration; 7 
Under Secretaryships of State, including (i) Artistic 
Activities; (ii) Cultural Heritage; (iii) Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries; (iv) Cinematograph Activities; 
(v) Plans and Studies. 

The following organizations come under the direction 
of the Ministry of Culture: National Library, Board of 
Trustees of Public Libraries, Centre for Cultural 
Studies and Co-ordination, Department of Inter- 


national Film Festivals, Rudaki Hall (Teheran Opera). 
Teheran Symphony Orchestra, Jcunesse Musicale 
of Iran, etc. 

The following organizations are afTdiated to the 
Ministry of Culture: Iranian Academy of Languages, 
Academy of Letters and Arts, High Council of Culture 
and Arts, National Organization for the Conservation 
of Ancient Monuments of Iran, National Society for 
Iranian Folklore, Sahname Foundation, Iranian 
Calligraphers’ .•\ssociation: Schools: School of Dramatic 
Arts, School of Decorative Arts, Conservatory of 
Music, Conservatoiy of National Music, Ballet School, 
School of Local Dances, etc. 

Shiraz-Pcrsepolls Festival of Arts: Shiraz; c/o Festival of 
Arts, P.O.B. 33-200, Teheran; f. 1967; plays, films and 
music representing both Eastern and Western 
culture; held for a short fortnight at end of .-Xug. and 
beginning of Sept.; partly staged in the ruins at 
Persepolis; Pres. R. Giiotdi; pubis, v.arious books and 
brochures in Persian on music and drama, fcstiv.al 
brochure annually. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Atomic Energy Organization of Iran; P.O.B. 12-110S, 
Teheran; f. 1073, set up to produce micle.ir power to 
provide for the b.ase load clectncity needs of the 
country, to secure fuel needs of Iran's nuclear energy 
programme; to utilize nuclear energy in industry and 
medicine, to provide research and development work 
and training for greater national self-sufficiency in 
nuclear teclinology, to provule harmonious co-ordina- 
tinu and supervision over all matters related to atomic 
energy in the country. PrC'. Dr. .\kiim: Etumad. 


Teheran University Nuclear Centre: Institute of Nucle.ar 
Science and Technology, P.O.B. zgHg, Teheran; f. 195S; 
research in nuclear physics, electronics, nuclear chemis- 
try. r.adiobiolngy and nuclear engineering; tr.aining and 
advice on nuclear science and the peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energ>’; a 5-.MW pool-tvpc research 
reactor on the new campus of Teheran University went 
critical in November 19O7; a 3-McV Van de Gr-aafl- 
tj-pe accelerator became operational in 1972: D:r. Dr. 
j. Moghimi. 
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Unhmilht 


UNIVERSITIES 


University of Azarabadegan: Tabriz; 612 teachers, 7.894 
students. 

BaiUChisian University: Baluchistan; 22 teachers, 89 
students. 

Bou Ali Sina University: Hamadan; courses began 1977. 

Farabi University: Teheran. 

Farah Pahlavi University: Teheran; 143 teachers, 1,783 
students. 

University of Ferdowsi: Meshed; 412 teachers, 5,255 
students. 

Free University of Iran: Teheran; scheduled to open in 
1978. 


University of Isfahan: Isfahan; 369 teachers, 6,044 student!, 

Jundi-Shapur University: Ahwaz, Khouzestan Province; 
402 teachers, 4,073 students. 

University of Kerman: Kerman. 

National University of Iran: Evin, Teheran; 365 teaches, 
7,677 students. 

Pahlavi University: Shiraz; 560 teachers, 4,338 students. 

University of Teheran: Ave. Shah Reza, Teheran; 2,o;8 
teachers, 17,958 students.' 

Arya IWehr University of Technology: Eisenhower BW, 
Teheran; 304 teachers, 3,080 students. 



IRAQ 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


j.^Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Iraq is an almost landlocked state with 
1 narrow outlet on to the Persian Gulf. Its neighbours are 
[ran to the cast, Turkey to the north, Syria and Jordan to 
Ifcthc v.'est, and Saudi Arabia and Kuwait to the south. The 
climate is extreme, with hot, dry summers, rising to over 
343 °c (iio'^f), and cold winters. Summers are humid near 
the Persian Gulf. The official language is Arabic, spoken 
fiby about 8o per cent of the population. About 15 per cent 
speak Kurdish and there is a small Turkoman-speaking 
fbminority. Ninety per cent of the population is Muslim. The 
h national flag (proportions 3 by 2) is a horizontal tricolour, 
red, white and black, the white band charged with three 
five-pointed green stars. The capital is Baghdad. 

Recent History 

Iraq was formerly part of Turkey’s Ottoman Empire. 
During the 1914-18 war it was captured by British forces 
and alter the war became a kingdom under a League of 
Nations mandate, administered by Britain. The mandate 
ended in October 1932, when Iraq became independent. 

A coup d’itat by the army in 1958 resulted in the assassi- 
nation of King Faisal and the establishment of a Republic 
under General Kassem. For more than four years General 
Kassem iraintained a precarious and increasingly isolated 
position opposed by Pan-Arabs, Kurds and other groups. 
In February 1963 the Pan- Arab element in the armed 
forces staged a coup d'itat in which General Kassem was 
assassinated and a new government set up under Colonel 
Aref, who initiated a policy of closer relations with Egypt. 
Martial law, in force since 1958, was brought to an end 
in January 1965, and a purely civilian government was 
inaugurated in September 1965. In March 1966 President 
Aref was killed in an air accident, and was succeeded by 
his brother, Major-General Abdul Rahman I^Iuhammad 
Aref. The second President Aref was ousted by members of 
the Baath Party in July 1968. Major-General (later Field- 
Marshal) Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr, a former Prime ^Gnister, 
became President and Prime Minister, and supreme 
authority was vested in the Revolutionarj' Command 
Council, of which President Al-Bakr was also President. 

Relations with Iran deteriorated after April 1969. 
following a dispute over the Shatt el Arab waterway, which 
forms the frontier. Diplomatic relations, broken off in 1971, 
were resumed in 1973 after the October war between the 
Arabs and Israel, but there was frontier fighting during 
1974 ‘"ind early 1975. In March 1975 Iran and Iraq signed 
a pact settling their differences, and there has been a con- 
sequent improvement in relations. Rel.ations with Syria, 
however, have been deteriorating since 1975. partly 
because of Iraqi accusations that Syria was retaining too 
much water fiom the River Euphrates, but mainly due to 
rivalry between the ditlerent wings of the B.aath Party in 
Damascus and Baghdail. During 1976 an additional strain 
in relations between Iraq and Syria was caused by Iraqi 
hostility to Syria's role in the Lebanese situation. In 
Nnvenibei 1077 both Syn.a .and Iraq objected to President 
Sad. It's peace initiative in visiting Israel, but Iraq walked 
out o( the Tripoli Coulereiice e.alled by tlie oVqecting .\tab 
States on the grounds that the attitude taken by Syria and 


the other States was too moderate. In July 1973 a National 
Front was formed on the basis of a common programme 
endorsed by the Baath Party and the Iraqi Communist 
Partj', which was legally recognized for the first time. In 
September 1977, by Presidential decree, all members of 
the Iraq Regional Command of the Baath Party were 
appointed members of the Revolutionary Command 
Council (RCC), thus raising RCC membership to 22. The 
change in structure appeared to strengthen the role of the 
Baath Paidy in the National Front. 

A settlement was apparently made with the Kurdish 
rebels in the north-east in March 1970, by which the Kurds 
would be granted autonomy by Iilarch 1974. Autonomy 
was offered to the Kurds in March 1974, but rejected by 
many of them because, among other things, the Iraqi 
Government retained control of the oil-rich Kirkuk area. 
Between March 1974 and March 1975 there ^vas fighting 
in north-eastern Iraq between the Kurds who supported 
Mulla Mustafa Barzani and Iraqi Government troops. In 
October 1974 a Kurdistan Legislative Council was set up in 
Arbil for Kurds who accepted the autonomy offered by the 
Iraqi Government. After the 1975 Iran-Iraq pact the 
Kurdish anti-government movement collapsed. Barzani 
fled to Iran, but subsequently many of the Kurds who fled 
with h’m returned to Iraq under amnesties offered by the 
Iraqi Government. Many of these returning Kurds were at 
first resettled in southern areas, but were later encouraged 
to resettle in northern Kurdish areas. 

Government 

Poiver rests with the President and a Revolutionary 
Command Council, which contains 22 members, and is 
identical with the Iraq Regional Command of the Baath 
Party, while the day-to-day running of the country is 
carried out by a Council of • Ministers. The country is 
divided into 15 Provinces and 3 .Autonomous Regions. A 
Kurdish autonomous area has been set up by the Iraqi 
Government. 

Defence 

Military' service is compulsory for all men at the age of 
eighteen years and Lasts for two years. The army has a 
total strength of lOo.ooo; the air force has a strength of 
25,000. and the navy 3,000. There are 250,000 rc.servcs. 

Economic Affsir: 

Oil is the most important sector of the economy. Oil 
revenues were estimated at I'.S. $6,000 million for 1074, 
U.S. $8,000 million for 1975 and I' S. $8,850 million for 
1976, although e.Nports of crude petroleum were about the 
same by volume as in 1975. 

Iraq IS using some of its increased oil revenues in a pro- 
gramme of industrialization, but is experiencing '•omo 
difficiilties with bottlenecks at the ports and shortage of 
skilled manpower. The position at the ports improved 
during 1077. 

Over thrcc-qu.irters of the popul.ition still continue to 
depend on agriculture for their living. Iraq is th.r world's 
Largest exporter of dates. 


IRAQ 

Transport and Communication 

Iraq has about 2,000 miles of railway track. The main 
means of travel is road. New trunk roads have been built 
and the current development plan provides for building and 
extending the road system. In many desert areas the 
natural surfaces are passable for vehicles. The lower 
reaches of the Euphrates and the combined mouth of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, the Shaft el Arab, are navigable 
and deep-water oil berths serve the oilfields. 

Social Welfare 

A limited Social Security Scheme was introduced in 
1957 and extended in 1976. Benefits are given for old age, 
sickness, unemployment, maternity, marriage and death. 
Health services are free. 

Education 

Education is free and primary education lasting six 
years is compulsory in an effort to reduce illiteracy. In 
1976 more than 1.9 million children were attending 8,100 
primary schools. There are six universities. Many Iraqis 
study abroad. 

Tourism 

Iraq is the ancient Mesopotamia of early history, and 
one of the oldest centres of civilization. The ruins of Ur of 
the Chaldees. Babylon, Nineveh and other relics of the 
Sumerian, Babylonian, Ass5rrian and Persian Empires are 
of interest to the tourist. Hatra and Ctesiphon represent 
the early medieval period. 
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Visas are not required to visit Iraq by nationals 0! 
Egypt, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon and Syria. 

Sport 

There is little organized sport. Football is played, wM- 
duck shooting, hawking and other field sports are enjojed. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 1st {Labour Day), July 14th (Republic Day), 
July .iytli (Republic Day), September 3rd* (Id ul Fitr, 
end of Ramadan), November loth* (Id ul Adha), Decem- 
ber ist* (Muslim New Year), December nth (Ashoura)', 

1979 : January ist (New Year's Day), January fA 
(Army Day), February 8th (14 Ramadan Revolution), 
February loth* (Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet), Marct 
2ist (Nawroos Day). 

* Approximate only; these are Muslim holidays 
determined by sightings of the moon, which vary eacl 
year. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. Mesbara or dununi= 
0.62 acre (2,500 sq. melares). 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

1,000 fils =20 dirhams = I Iraqi dinar (I.D.). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£i sterling=542.22 fils; 

U.S. $1=296.05 fils. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Total Area 

Arable 

Population 

Baghdad 

Mosul 

Basra 



(1976) 

(capital) 



438,446 sq. km. 

75.364 sq- km. 

11.505.234 

2,800,000 

892,000 

854,000 


Total Population (1977): 12,171,480 (Census). 

A neutral zone of 7,000 sq. km. between southern Iraq and northern Saudi Arabia is administered jointly by the t"0 
countries. Nomads move freely through it, but there are no permanent inhabitants. 



Nineveh 

Salaheddin 

Al-T’ameen 

Diala . 

Baghdad 

Anbar . 

Babylon 

Kerbela 

Najaf . 

Qadisiyah 


POPULATION BY PROVINCE (MUHAFADHA 

{1976 ’ODO) 


1.185 

Mutharma 

356 

Thi-qar 

439 

Wasit . 

663 

Maysan 

3.036 

Basra . 

405 


565 

Autonomous Reg 

243 

D'hok . 

354 

Arbil .- 

395 

Sulaimaniya. 


184 

617 

409 

419 

897 


217 

493 

656 


574 


lAQ Statistical Survey 

EMPLOYMENT 
(1973 estimate) 


Agriculture 

Mining 

Manufacturing 
Electricity, Gas and Water 
Construction 
Commerce . 

Transport . 

Services 

Others 

Unemployed 


1,540,400 

18,500 

170.000 
14,300 
73,000 

164.000 

162.000 

330.000 
380,400 
200,100 


Total Labour Force . 


3,052,700 


AGRICULTURE 


AREA AND PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 






1974 

1975 







Area 

{'000 

dunums) 

Produc- 

tion 

{’ooo 

tons) 

Area 

(’000 

dunums) 

Produc- 

tion 

('000 

tons) 

Area 

('000 

dunums) 

Produc- 

tion 

(’000 

tons) 

Winter crops 

WTieat 




6,624 .0 

L 339-0 

5.630.6 

845-4 

6,070.4 

1.312.4 

Barley 




2,185.0 

533-0 

2,269.2 

437-0 

2.399-3 

579-3 

Linseed 




6 0 

0.9 

9.2 

1-3 

4.0 

0.7 

Lentils 




16 0 

2.6 

20.6 

4.8 

22.8 

5-1 

Vetch (Hurtman) 




3 0 

0.4 

1-7 

0.4 

2-7 

0-3 

Broad beans 




65.6 

17.9 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Summer crops 

Rico . 




130.0 

69.0 

119-5 

60.5 

212.6 

rii 3-3 

Sesame 




58.0 

6.0 

46.7 

7.6 

53-6 

7-0 

Green grams 




39 -S 

9.2 

52-3 

7.0 

56-4 

n.a. 

Millet . 




n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Giant millet 




n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Maize . 




n,a. 

n.a. 

37-8 

23-5 

81.8 

54-9 


DATE CROP 
(tons) 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

385.000 

350,000 

.400,000 

371,980 


Sourer: FAO, Producltor. Yraibo-^'!. 
• Official figure. 


AREA AND PRODUCTION Ol' COTTON 



1973 

1974 

1975 

197O 

Area (dunums) 

143.270 

1 t 3,000 

105,100 


Production (tons) 

45.310 

0,000 

38.000 

. 53 .-^- 9 o 


Livestock (PAO t-liiualfs. Shc'p 

Goats 2,5s j. taittle J.oSj. D-uiUeys Hors-:-; 

UutiaUK-i'i75; Catnels 330; Clisckcns 17.500 

r»7r» 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(’ooo l.D.) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia ...... 

1.314 

26,139 

17,042 

28,972 

Belgium . . . 

11.599 

15.474 

29,377 

18,520 

Brazil ....... 

n.a. 

n.a. 

59,321 

18,292 

Canada ...... 

596 

6.527 

23,496 

20,920 

China, People's Republic 

10,843 

14,902 

20,175 

15,853 

Czechoslovakia ..... 

14.931 

16,789 

18,010 

n.a. 

Egypt 

1,801 

3.841 

n.a. 

n.a. 

France ...... 

22,664 

51.706 

77,924 

80,185 

German Democratic Republic 

6.358 

8,312 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

10,767 

56,449 

223,258 

217,482 

India ....... 

5.443 

16,634 

21,103 

13,588 

Italy ....... 

8,816 

23.506 

48,710 

48,941 

Japan ....... 

18,191 

79,867 

226,322 

142,661 

Lebanon ...... 

4.373 

n.a. 

14.388 

n.a. 

Malaysia ... 

6.323 

13.271 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Netherlands ...... 

4,270 

11.343 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Pakistan ...... 

2.585 

— 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Poland ...... 

4.975 

10,495 

12,760 

n.a. 

Sweden ...... 

4.928 

15.892 

27,229 

20,567 

U.S.S.R 

23.773 

32,108 

30.493 

21,897 

United Kingdom ..... 

23.350 

37.378 

70,507 

73,882 

U.S.A 

15.024 

55,686 

109,675 

54.277 


Exports (excluding oil) 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

China, People’s Republic 



1,861 

2,342 

2,105 

3,572 

hgypt 




1,597 

2,331 

2,409 

787 

India . ■ . 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Syria . 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S.A. . 




1.429 

3,361 

1,897 

5,456 




4,054 

4,687 

2,542 

3,502 

1.565 

2,059 

2,494 

292 




3.741 

2,792 

2,062 

2,243 




2,244 

929 

1.905 

2,164 




n.a. 

415 

1,615 

1,077 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 



1973/74 

1974/75 

1 1975/76 

Passenger km. (’ooo) 
Freight ton km. (’ooo) 

632,551 

1,616,772 

644,816 

1,871,138 

634,919 

1,883,580 


ROADS 


Licensed Vehicles (’ooo) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Cars . 

Goods Vehicles . 
Buses 

Motor Cycles 

75-5 

45-5 

11.2 

7.8 

77-3 

46.1 

11.6 

8.2 

85-7 

49.1 

16.4 

8.9 

118.3 

65-5 

19.6 

9.4 


Source; International Road Federation. 
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SHIPPING 


Jlovement of Cargo Vessels in Iraqi Ports. 



IS 

•74 

19 

i 

75 

1976 

Entered 

Cleared 

Entered 

Cleared 

Entered 

1 

Cleared 

Number of vessels 

Gross registered tonnage (’ooo) 

Cargo {’000 tons, excl. crude oil) . 

749 

5.909 

2,802 

745 

5.850 

825 

828 

8.343 

3.544 

827 

8,305 

1,401 

1 

1 

891 

8,S6i 

3.596 

S92 

9.393 

1. 186 


SHIPPING OF CRUDE OIL 


Export bj' tankers from all ports. 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

.. 

1975 

Crude oil {‘000 tons) 

19,288 

21.955 

26,669 

1 35.710 

37.052 


CIVIL AVIATION 


Flights through Baghdad and Basra Airports. 



[ Flights 


Passengers 


Cargo (kg ) 


Iraqi 

Airways 

Total 

Disembarked 

Embarked 

Transit 

Off- 

Loaded 

Loaded 

1972 

3.197 

4.549 

158,451 

154,929 

n.a. 

2,680,818 

855,637 

1973 

4.329 

5.782 

197,305 

199,866 

9,787 

3.064.3S3 

1.003.455 

1974 

4.352 

6,141 

269,745 

256,501 

10,557 

5,747,000 

761,000 

1975 

4.908 

7.979 

440,495 

1 

402,903 

i 

n.a. 

I 

13.764,667 

1,818,863 


EDUCATION 

TOURISM (1976/77) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Visitors 

488,248 

544,800 

482,090 



Schools 

Pupils 

Primary 

8.156 

i, 947 .> 8 ; 

Secondary. (General) 

1,320 

555.184 

Vocational 

82 

28,365 

Teacher Training . 

43 

21. 186 

Universities . 

6 

71.536 

Colleges and Technical 



Institutes . 

15 

9,962 


Source: Central Statistical Organization, Ministry' of Planning, Baghdad. 
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The Constitution, The Government 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The folio wng are the principal features of the Pro- 
visional Constitution issued on September 22nd, 1968: 

The Iraqi Republic is a popular democratic and sovereign 
state. Islam is the state religion. 

The political economy of the state is founded on socialism. 

The state will protect liberty of religion, freedom of 
speech and opinion. Public meetings are permitted under 
the law. All discrimination based on race, religion or lan- 
guage is forbidden. There shall be freedom of the Press, 
and the right to form societies and trade unions in con- 
formity with the law is guaranteed. 

The Iraqi people is composed of rivo main nationalities: 
Arab and Kurds. The Constitution confirms the national- 
istic rights of the Kurdish people and the legitimate rights 
of all other minorities within the framework of Iraqi unity. 

The highest authority in the country is the Council of 
Command of the Revolution (or Revolutionary Command 
Council — RCC), which will promulgate laws until the elec- 
tion of a National Assembly. The Council of Command of 
the Revolution has six members including the President 
and the Vice-President. The Council exercises its preroga- 
tives and powers by a two-thirds majority. 


Two amendments to the constitution were announced in 
November 1969. The President, already Chief of State and 
head of the government, also became the official Supreme 
Commander of the Armed Forces and President of the 
Command Council of the Revolution. Membership of the 
latter body was to increase from five to a larger number at 


the President's discretion. In September 1977 the members 
of the Iraq Regional Command of the Baath Party were 
appointed members of the RCC, thus raising RCC member- 
ship to 22. 

Earlier, a Presidential decree replaced the 14 local 
government districts by 16 governorates, each headed by 
a governor with wide powers. In April 1976 Tekrit (Saladin) 
and Kerbala became separate governorates, bringing 
the number of governorates to 18, although three of these 
are designated Autonomous Regions. 

The fifteen-article agreement which aimed to end the 
Kurdish war was issued on March i ith, 1970. In accordance 
with this agreement a form of autonomy was offered to 
the Kurds in March 1974, but some of the Kurds rejected 
the offer and fresh fighting broke out. The new Provisional 
Constitution was announced in July 1970. Two amend- 
ments were introduced in 1973 and 1974, the 1974 amend- 
ment stating that "the area whose majority of population 
is Kurdish shall enjoy autonomy in accordance with what 
is defined by the Law”. 

The President and Vice-President are elected by a two- 
thirds majority of the Council. The President, Vice- 
President and members of the Council will be responsible 
to the Council. Vice-Presidents and Ministers will be 
responsible to the President. 


In July 1973, President Bakr announced a National 
Charter as a first step towards establishing the Progressive 
National Front. A National Assembly and People's 
Councils are features of the Charter. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Field-Marshal Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr. 
Vice-President: Taha Moheddin Maruf. 

REVOLUTIONARY COKIIVIAND COUNCIL 
Chairman: Field-Marshal Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr. 
Vice-Chairman: Gen. Sadam Hussain Takriti. 

Members: Gen. Saadoun Ghaidan, Izzat al-Douri, Taha 
Yasin Ramadan, Naim Haddad, Tayeh Abdel- 
Karim, Muhammad Mahjoub, Adnan al-Hamdani, 
Ghanem Abdel-Jalil, Taher "TAUFig, Abdel-Fattah 
Muhammad Amin, Hasan Ali Amri, Saadoun 
Shaker, Jaafar Qasem Hammoudi, Abdulla Fadl, 
Tareq Aziz, Col. Adnan Khairallah Talfah, Hikmat 
Miqdam Ibrahim, Muhammad Ayesh, Burhaneddin 
Abder-Rahman, Muhieddin Abdel Husain. 


Prime Minister: Field Marshal Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr. 
Minister of Defence: Col. Adnan Khairallah Talfah. 
Minister of Health: Dr. Ryadh Ibrahim Husain. 

Minister of the Interior: Izzat al-Douri. 

Ministry of Industry and Minerals: Taha Yasin Ramadan. 
Minister of Planning: Adnan al-Hamdani. 

Minister of Communications: Gen. Saadoun Ghaidan. 
Minister of Oil: Tayeh Abdul-Karim. 

Minister of Youth: Karim Mahmoud Husain. 

Minister of Higher Education and Scientific Research: 

Muhammad Sadeq Mashat. 

Minister of Education: Muhammad Mahjoub. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(January 1978) 


Minister of Information: Saad Kassem Hammoudi. 
Minister of Culture and Arts: Karim Mahmud Shintaf. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Dr. Saadoun Hammadi. 
Minister of Trade: Hasan al-a'ameri. 

Minister of Public Works and Housing: Taha al-Jezrawi. 
”'"rasoS Bakr Mahmoud 

Minister of Finance: Fauzi al-Qaisi. 

Minister of Transport: Makram al-Talbani. 

Minister of Justice: Dr. Munzir al-Shawi 
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Minister of Waqfs: Ahmad Abdes-Sattar Jawari. 

Minister of Irrigation: Abdel Wahhab Mahmud Abdul- 
lah. 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: Hamed Jebouri. 

Minister of State for Kurdish Affairs: Burhaneddik 
Abder-Rahmah. 

NATIONAL 

No form of National Assembly has existed in Iraq since 
the 1958 revolution which overthrew the monarchy. The 
existing provisional constitution contains provisions for 
the election of a new assembly at a date to be determined 
by the Government. The members of the Assembly are to 


Assembly, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 

Ministers of State: Aziz aqrawi, Hashim Hasan, .Amer 
Abdullah, Abdullah Ismail Ahmad, Odeidullah 
al-Barzani. 


KURDISH AUTONOMOUS REGION 
Executive Council: Chair, .-\hmed .Abdel Qader. 

ASSEMBLY 

be elected from all political, social and economic sectors of 
the Iraqi people. A Kurdistan Legislative Council was set 
up at Arbil in March 1974. The Council sits for a three-year 
term and has So members. 


POLITICAL 

National Progressive Front: Baghdad; f. July 1973, when 
Arab Baath Socialist Party and Iraqi Communist 
Party signed a joint manifesto agreeing to establish a 
comprehensive progressive Rationa.] and nationalistic 
front. In 1975 representatives of Kurdish parties and 
organizations and other national and independent 
forces joined the Front; Sec.-Gen. Naim Haddad 
(Baath). 

Arab Baath Socialist Party; Baghdad; revolutions^ 
Arab socialist movement founded in Damascus in 
1947; has ruled Iraq since July 1968, and since 
July 1973 in alliance with the Iraqi Communist 
Party in the National Progressive Front; since 
September 1977 the membership of the Regional 
Command of the Arab Baath Socialist Party and 
the Revolutionary Command Council have been 


PARTIES 

identical; Regional Sec.-Gen. AH.^!ED Hassan al- 
Bakr; Vice-Regional Sec.-Gen. Sadam Hussain 
Takriti; Assistant Sec. -Gen. Shibli Aisami. 

Iraqi Communist Party: Baghdad; f. 1934; became 
legally recognized in July 1973 on formation of 
National Progressive Front; First Sec. Aziz 
Mohammed. 


Kurdistan Democratic Party: Aqaba Bon Naha Square, 
Baghdad; f. 1946; Kurdish Party; Sec.-Gen. Aziz 
Aqrawi; publ. Al-Jraq (daily). 

Kurdistan Revolutionary Party; f. 1972; formed as a result 
of a major dispute between a group of members of the 
Kurdistan Democratic Partj’ and the secessionist 
Mulla Mustafa Al-Barzani. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO IRAQ 
(In Baghdad unless othenvise stated) 

(E) Embassy. 


Afghanistan: Maghrib St., al-Difa’ie, 27/1/12 Waziriyah 
(E): Ambassador: Prof. Khalillullah Khalili (also 
accred. to Bahrain, Qatar and the United Arab 
Emirates). 

Algeria: Karradat Mariam (E); Charge d' Affaires: At 
Hashimi Qadouri (also accred. to Turkey). 

Argentina: Damascus, Syria (E). 

Australia: Masbah 39B/35, P.O.B. 661 (E); Ambassador: 
H. Neil Truscott. 

Austria: 27/7/35 Masbah (E); Ambassador: Dr. Herbert 
Grubmayr. 

Bahrain: 26/2/13 Deragh Quarter (E); Ambassador: 

Salman Abdul Wahhab Al-Sabdagh. 

Bangladesh: 1311/9/35 Masbah (E); Ambassador: .Abdul 
Bari (also accred. to the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Yemen), 

Belgium: Sa'adoun St (E); Ambassador: ANoRf; Raiiir. 
Belgium (US Interest Section): Masbah 52/5/35: Officer: 
Edward L. Peck. 

Brazil: 59/7/21 Karrada Sharquiya Arkheta (E); Ambas- 
sador: Mario Loureiro Dias Costa. 

Bulgaria: 9/12 Harthiya (E); Ambassador: Angel Geor- 
GiEV Angelov. 

Canada: Mansour, P.O.B. 323 (E); Ambassador: William 
Jones. 

Central African Empire: 20S/406 .-VI Zawra, Harthiya (E); 
Ambassador: Franqois-Sylvestre Sana. 


Chad: 97/4/4 Karradet Mariam (E); Charge d'affaires: 
Salim Abderaman Taha. 

China, People’s Reuublic: Karradat Mariam (E); Ambas- 
sador: Hou Yeh-feng. 

Congo People’s Republic: 1S3/406 Harthiya (E); Ambas- 
sador: Albert Foungui. 

Cuba; Karrada A 1 Sharkiya 24/22 (E); Ambassador: 
.Adalberto Quintana SuArez. 

Cyprus: Cairo, Eg>qjt (E). 

Czechoslovakia: 1/7 Karradat Mariam (E); Ambassador: 
Miroslav Jiraska. 

Denmark: 3-G2/6/33 Alwiyah, Mazraat Hamdi al-Pachachi 
(E); Ambassador: Rudolph A. Thor.vi.ng-Peterse.v 
(resident in Beirut). 

Egypt: 6/31/4 Karradat Mariam (E); (Diplomatic Relations 
broken off, December 5th, 1977). 

Finland: Masbah 37/7/35 (E): Ambassador: Jaakko Keto. 

France: Kard el Pasha 9G/3/J (E); Ambassador: Jacques 
Morizet. 

German Democratic Republic; Masbah 34/33/32 and 
52/53/54/354 (E); Ambassador: Karl-Heinz Lugen- 
HEIM. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Masbah Square 224/225/377 
(E): Ambassador: I'ritz C. .Men.nk. 

Greece: 15/2/S Masbah (E); Ambassador: P. ScALint!!!:. 

Guinea: Cairo, Egaqit (E). 
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Hungary: Zuwiya, Zonal, No. 324/33 Abu Nawas (E); 
Ambassador: Lajos Gonda. 

India: Taha St., Najib Pasha, Adhamiya (E); Ambassador: 
D. S. Kamtekar. 

Indonesia: 24/6/33 Alwiya, Wathiq Street (E) : Ambassador: 

Zainui- Arifin Samil (also accred. to Kuwait). 

Iran: Karradat Mariam (E); Ambassador: Sadeq Sadri- 

YEH. 

Italy: 3/4 Nidhal St. (E); Ambassador: Valerio Brigante 
COLONNA AnGELINI. 

Japan: 41/7/35 Masbah (E); Ambassador: Kuniyoshi 
Date. 

Jordan: 3 and 4/3/11, Karradat Mariam; Ambassador: 

Dhiyab al-Oran. 

Kenya: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: A 1 Fatih Square 
(E): Ambassador : Ri Yok-ik. 

Kuwait: 13/1/2 Al-Zuwiya, al Jadiriya, al-Karrad al- 
Sharqiya (E); Ambassador: Abdul Aziz Abdullah 
al-Sar’awi. 

Lebanon: *13/21/50 Husamuddin St. (E); Ambassador: 
SuHAiL Shammas. 

Libya: Al Mansour (E); Ambassador: Faraj Hamid 
IVIatar. 

Malaysia: 61/2/35 Masbah (E); Ambassador: Kamaruddin 
Muhammad Ariff. 

Mauritania: Mansour (E); Ambassador: Muhammad 
Abdul Qader Walad Didi. 

Mongolia: Prague, Czechoslovakia (E). 

Morocco: AI-Mansour 13/413 (E); Ambassador: Abdel- 
louahed Belkeziz. 

Netherlands Dr, Meihuizen (also accred. ■ 

to Oman). 

New Zealand: P.O.B. 244-B (E); Charge d'affaires: John 
Preston. 

Niger: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Nigeria: Jadriyah (E); Charge d'affaires: Samuel O. 
Ogunjuyigbe. 

Norway: Ankara, Turkey (E). 

Oman: al-Zailoon St., Harithia, House No. 25B/406, Hay 
al-Zawra (E); Ambassador: Muslim bin Ali bin 
Salim. 

Pakistan: 4725/7 Opposite Mashtal Al-Mansour (E); 
Ambassador: Mu’izziddin Ahmad. 

Poland: Masbah 2/1/27, PO.B. 2051 (E); Ambassador: 
Henryk Zebrowski. 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 

Portugal: P.O.B. 3014 (E); Ambassador: Leonardo 
Mathias. 

Qatar: 152/406 Harithia, Hay Al Kindi (E); Ambassador: 
Ahmed Ali Maarifiya. 

Romania: 303/7/19 Masbah (E); Ambassador : Gu'eo'rgv, 
Vasile. 

Saudi Arabia; Waziriyah (E); Ambassador: Ali A. el- 
Sugair. 

Senegal: Jadiriyah, 75G 31/15 (E); Ambassador: Saliou 
Kandji. 

Somalia: 49/5/35 Masbah (E); Ambassador: Abdulla Haj 
Abubakar. 

Spain: 12/9/21 Masbah (E); Ambassador: Josit MarIa 
Ullrich y Rojas. 

Sri Lanka: 10 B/6/12 Alwiyah (E); Charge d'affaires: V. 
Arulanantham. 

Sudan: Bo Shouja’a 6/H/2/12 (E); Ambassador: Abbas 
Musa Mustafa. 

Sweden: 23A/2 Al Nidhal St. (E); Ambassador : Frederik 
Bergenstrahle. 

Switzerland: Masbah, House No. 41/2/35 (E); Ambassador: 
Arnold Hugentobler. 

Syria: Masbah (E); Ambassador: Munir al-Khair. 
Thailand: Islamabad, Pakistan (E). 

Tunisia: Mansour 34/2/4 (E); Ambassador: Muhammad 
Habib Abbas. 

Turkey: 2/8 Waziriya (E); Ambassador: Irfan Faro Khan. 

U.S.S.R.: 140 Mansour St., Karradat Mariam (E); Ambas- 
sador: Anatoly Barkovsky. 

United Arab Emirates: Al-Mansour, al Mansour Main St. 
(E); Ambassador: Muhammad Ali al-Osaimi. 

United Kingdom: Sharia Salah Ud-Din, Karkh (E); 

Ambassador : A. J. D. Stirling. 

Vatican: 20/4 Karradat Mariam (Apostolic Nunciature); 
Apostolic Pro-Nuncio: Jean Rupp. 

Venezuela: Al-Mansour, House No. 4/4/56 (E); A7nbas- 
sador .• Jos6 DE JesPs Osio. 

Viet-Nam: (E); A^nbassador: Hoang Due Phuong. 

Yemen Arab Republic; Masbah 19/935 (E): Ambassador: 
Ghaleb Ali Jamil. 

Yemen, People’s Democratic Republic: Karradat Al- 
Sharqiyah, Masbah No. 1/9/21 (E); Ambassador: 

Abdul Hafidh Qayid Fari. 

Yugoslavia: Bustan Kubba lo/ii/r, Sa’adoun St. (E); 

Charge d'affaires: Bogoljub Koprivica. 

Zambia: Cairo, Egypt (E). 


. Iraq also has diplomatic relations with Cambodia, the Comoros, Ecuador, Iceland, Jamaica, Laos, Malta Mauritius, 
Mexico, Panama, Tanzania and Uruguay. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Courts in Iraq consist of the following: The Court of 
Cassation, Courts of Appeal, First Instance Courts, Peace 
Courts, Courts of Sessions, Shara’ Courts and Penal 
Courts.. 

The Court oT Cassation: This is the highest judicial 
bench of all the Civil Courts; it sits in Baghdad, and 
consists of the President and a number of Vice-Presidents 
and not fewer than fifteen permanent judges, delegated 
judges and reporters as necessity requires. There are four 
bodies in the Court of Cassation, these are: (a) The General 


body, (6) Civil and Commercial body, (c) Personal Status 
body, {d) The Penal body. 

A Technical Bureau has been established which is related 
to the Court of Cassation and is carrying out the work of 
abstracting and classifying the legal principles which are 
contained in the judgments issued by it. 

Courts of Appeal: The country is divided into five 
Districts of Appeal: Baghdad, Mosul, Basrah, Hilla, and 
Kirlrak, each with its Court of Appeal consisting of a 
President, Vice-Presidents and not fewer than three mem- 
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bers, who consider the objections against the decisions 
issued by the First Instance Courts of first grade. 

Courts of First Instance: These courts are of two kinds: 
Limited and Unlimited in jurisdiction. 

Limited Courts deal with Civil and Commercial suits, 
the value of which is five hundred Dinars and less; and 
suits, the value of which cannot be defined, and which are 
subject to fixed fees. Limited Courts consider these suits 
in the final stage and they are subject to Cassation. 

Unlimited Courts consider the Civil and Commercial 
suits irrespective of their value, and suits the value of 
which exceeds five hundred Dinars with first grade 
subject to appeal. 

First Instance Courts consist of one judge in the centre 
of each Liwa, some QodAas and Nahiyas, as the Minister of 
Justice judges necessary. 

Revolutionary Courts: These deal with major cases that 
would affect the security of the state in any sphere; 
political, financial or economic. 

Courts of Sessions: There is in every District of Appeal 
a Court of Sessions which consists of three judges under 
the presidency of the President of the Court of Appeal or 
one of his Vice-Presidents. It considers the penal suits 
prescribed by Penal Proceedings Law and other laws. 
More than one Court of Sessions may be established in one 
District of Appeal by notification issued by the Minister 


Judicial System, Religion, The Press 

of Justice mentioning therein its headquarters, jurisdiction 
and the manner of its establishment. 

Shara’ Courts: A Shara' Court is established wherever 
there is a First Instance Court; the Muslim judge of the 
First Instance Court may be a Qadhi to the Shara’ Court if 
a special Qadhi has not been appointed thereto. The Sh.ara' 
Court considers matters of personal status and religious 
matters in accordance with Uie provisions of the law sup- 
plement to the Civil and Commercial Proceedings Law. 

Penal Courts: A Penal Court of first grade is established 
in every First Instance Court. The judge of the First 
Instance Court is considered as penal judge unless a 
special judge is appointed thereto. More than one Penal 
Court may be established to consider the suits prescribed 
by the Penal Proceedings Law and other laws. 

One or more Investigation Court may be established in 
the centre of each Liwa and a judge is appointed thereto. 
They may be established in the centres of Qadkas and 
Nahiyas by order of the Minister of Justice. The judge 
carries out the investigation in accordance with the 
provisions of Penal Proceedings Law and the other laws. 

There is in every First Instance Court a department for 
the execution of judgments presided over ty the Judge of 
First Instance if a special President is not appointed 
thereto. It carries out its duties in accordance with the 
provisions of Execution Law. 


RELIGION 


ISLAM 

Over 90 per cent of the population are Muslims. The 
Arabs of northern Iraq, the Bedouins, the Kurds, the 
Turkomans, and some of the inhabitants of Baghdad and 
Basra, are mainly of the Sunni sect, the remaining Arabs 
south of the Diyala, belong to the Shi'i sect. Leaders: Mr. 
Alwaidh (Sunni), Prof. Abdul Qassem al Mousawi al 
Knoui (Shi’i). 

CHRISTIANITY 

There are Christian communities in all the principal 
towns of Iraq, but their principal villages lie mostly in the 
Mosul district. The Christians of Iraq fall into three groups. 
(«) the free Churches, including the Nestorian, Gregorian, 
and Jacobite; (b) the churches known as Uniatc, since they 
are in union with the Roman Catholic Church including 
the Armenian Uniates, Jacobite Uniates, and Chaldeans; 
(c) mixed bodies of Protestant converts. New Chaldeans, 
and Orthodox Armenians. 

Catholic: 

Latin Rite: Most Rev. Ernest Nyarv', Archbishop of 
Baghdad, Alwiyah 23/1/31, Baglidad; approx. 
3,500 adherents. 

Armenian Rite: Archbishop of Baghdad; P.O.B. 23 - 1 -I- 
Baghdad: Most Rev. Jean Kasparian. 

Chaldean Rite: Archbishop of Mosul, Most Rev. 


Em.manuel Daddi; Patriarch of Bayblon of the 
Chaldeans: His Beatitude Paul II Chi;ikho, with 15 
jVrchbishops and Bishops in Iraq, Iran, SjTia, 
Turkey and Lebanon. .Approx. .{75,000 adherents. 

Syrian Rite: Archbishop of Mosul: .Most Rev. Cyril 
Emanuel Benni; Archbishop of Baghdad: Most 
Rev. Athanase J. D. Bakose; approx. 35,000 
adherents. 

Orthodox Syrian Community: 12.000 .adherents. 

Armenian Orthodox (Gregorian) Community: 25,000 ad- 
herents, mainly in Baghdad; Primate: .Archbishop 
Asoghig Gh AZARIAN; Primate of the .Armenian 
Diocese, A^ounis Al-Saba’ awi Square, Baghdad. 

JUDAISM 

Unofficial estimates put the pre.sent size of the com- 
munity at 2,500, almost all living in Baghdad. 

OTHERS 

-About thirty thousand A'azidis and a smaller number of 
Turcomans, Sabcans, and Shebeks make up the rest of the 
population. 

Sabcan Community: 20,000 adherents; Head Sheikh Dak- 
HiL, Nasiriyah; M.andoans, mostly in Nasiriyah. 

Yazidis: 30,000 adherents; Tasiiin Baik, Asifni. 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

Baghdad Observer: P.O.B. 257, Karantina, Baghdad; f. 
1067; state-sponsored; English; Editor-;n-Chief .Abdul 
Jabbar El-Shatob; circ. 7.000, 

Al-Iratj: Baghdad; f. 1076; formerly Al-'Ia'akhi: organ 
of the Kurdistan Democratic Party; circ. 30,000 


al-Jumhuriya (The Ref-nbUc): AVaziriya. Baghdad; f. 
1963. re-founded 1967; Editor-in-Chict Sa’ad Qassim 
Hammoudi; circ. 25,000. 

al Riyadh! (Sporlsmar.): Baghdad; f. 1971; published by 
Ministry of A'outh; circ. 30.000. 

Tarik al Shaab (People's Path): Sadoun, Baghd.ad: t- lo,-'* 
organ of Iraqi Communist Partj'. 
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al Thawra {Revolution): Aqaba bin Nafi’s Square, P.O.B. 
20og, Baghdad; f. 1968; organ of Baath Party; Chief 
Editor Tarik Aziz; circ. 70,000. 

WEEKLIES 

Alif Ba {Alphabet): Karantina, Baghdad; Editor-in-Chief 
Amir Ma’ala. 

a!-Fikr al-Jadid {New Thought): f. 1972; weekly; literary; 
Editor Husain Qasim al-Aziz; circ. 30,000. 

al-IYIizmar: Ministry of Information, Baghdad; children’s 
newspaper. 

al-Mutafarrij: Rashid St., Hayderkhana, P.O.B. 409, 
Baghdad; f. 1965; Editor Moujib Hassoun. 

al-Rased {The Observer): Baghdad; general. 

Sabaa Nisan: Baghdad; f. 1976; organ of the General 
Union of the Youth of Iraq. 

Saut al Fallah {Voice of the Peasant): Karadat Mariam, 
Baghdad; f 1968; organ of the General Union of Farm- 
ers Societies; Editor-in-Chief Latif al-Dilaimi; circ. 
40,000. 

Waee Ul-Omal {The Workers' Consciousness): Head- 
quarters of General Federation of Trade Unions in 
Iraq, Gialani St., Senak, P.O.B. 2307, Baghdad; Iraq 
Trades Union organ; Chief Editor Mohmmad Ayesh; 
circ, 25,000. 

al-ldaa’h Wal-Television: Iraqi Broadcasting and Tele- 
vision Establishment. Karradat Maryam, Baghdad; 
radio and television programmes and articles; weekly; 
Editor-in-Chief Kamil Hamdi al-Sharki; circ. 40,000. 

PERIODICALS 

al Adib al-Muasser {Contemporary Writer): Andalus Square, 
P.O.B. 217, Baghdad; published by Iraqi Union of 
Writers; f. 1970; literary; every two months; Editor 
Fuad al Jakarli. 

Afaq Arabiya {Arab Horizons): Baghdad; literary and 
political, monthly. 

al Aqiam {The Pen): Baghdad; literary; monthly; Ministry 
of Information; f. 1964. 

al-Funoon al-lda’aiya: Iraqi Broadcasting and Television 
Establishment, Salihiya, Baghdad; supervised by 
Broadcasting and TV Training Institute; engineering 
and technical; quarterly. 

L’lraq Aujourd’ hui: Ministry of Information, P.O.B. 4074, 
Baghdad; f. 1976; bi-monthly; political; French; 
Editor Khalil el-Khouri; circ. 9,000. 

Iraq Oil News: P.O.B. 6118, Baghdad; f. 1975; publ. by 
the Dept, of Information and General Relations of the 
Ministry of Oil; monthly; English. 

Journal of the Faculty of Medicine, The: College of Medicine, 
University of Baghdad. Baghdad: f. 1941; quarterly; 
Arabic and English; medical and technical; Editor 
Prof. Yousir D. al Naaman, m.d., d.sc. 


The Press, Publishers 

Majallat-al-Majma al-llmi al-lraqi {Iraq Academy Journal) : 
Iraqi Academy, Waziriyah, Baghdad; f. 1947: quarterly; 
scholarly magazine on Arabic Islamic culture; Gen. 
Sec. Dr. F. Al-Ta’i. 

Majallat al-Thav/ra al-Ziraia {Magazine of Iraq Agricul- 
ture): Baghdad; quarterly; agricultural; published by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

al-Masrah Wal-Cinema: Iraqi Broadcasting, Television 
and Cinema Establishment, Salihiya, Baghdad; 
artistic, theatrical and cinema; monthly. 

al-Mawrid: Ministry of Information, Baghdad; cultural 
monthly. 

al-Mu’allem al-Jadid: Ministry of Education, Baghdad, 
t- 1935; quarterly; educational, social, and general; 
Editor Khalil al-Samarrai. 

Al Naft Wal Aalam {Oil and the World): publ. by the 
Ministry of Oil, Baghdad; f. 1973: Editor-in-Chief 
Tayeh Abdel Karim (Minister of Oil); monthly; 
Arabic. 

Sawt al-Talaba {The Voice of Students): al-Maghreb St., 
Waziriya, Baghdad; f. 1968; organ of National Union 
of Iraqi Students; monthly; circ. 25,000. 

al-Sina’a {Industry): P.O.B. 5665, Baghdad; publ. by Iraqi 
Federation of Industries; Arabic and English; every 
two months; Editor-in-Chief Hatem Abid al- Rashid; 
circ. 16,000. 

Sumer: Directorate-General of Antiquities, Jamal Abdul 
Nasr Street, Baghdad; f. 1945; archaeological, historical 
journal; Chair, of Ed. Board Dr. Isa Salman (Dir.-Gen. 
of Antiquities); annual. 

al-Thaquafa {Culture): Place al-Tarir, Baghdad; f. 1970; 
Marxist; Editor-in-Chief Salah Khalis; monthly; 
circ. 5,000. 

al'Thaquafa al-Jadida {The New Culture ) : Baghdad; f. 1969; 
pro-Communist; Editor-in-Chief Safa al-Hafiz; 
monthly; circ. 3,000. 

al'Turath al-Sha’abi {Folklore Heritage): Ministry of Cul- 
ture and Arts, Baghdad; specializes in Iraqi folklore; 
monthly. 

al-Waqai al-lraqiya {Official Gazette of Republic of Iraq): 
Ministry of Justice, Baghdad; f. 1922; Arabic and 
English weekly editions; circ. Arabic 6,000, English 
1,000. 


NEWS AGENCIES 

Iraqi News Agency (INA): Abu Nawwas St., P.O.B. 3084, 
Baghdad; f. 1959; Dir.-Gen. Taha Yaeen al-Basri. 


r'OREIGN dureaux 


MENA {Egypt): Rasheed Str., al-Morabaa, Zaki Gamil 
Building, P.O.B. 2, Baghdad. 

A.D.N., D.P.A., and Tass also have offices in Baghdad. 


PUBLISHERS 


al Hurriyah Printing Establishment: Baghdad; f. 1970; 
largest printing and publishing establishment in Iraq; 
state-owned; controls al Jumhuriyah (see below). 

al-Jamaheer Press House: Sarrafia, Baghdad; f. 1963; 
publisher of a number of newspapers and magazines, 
Al-Jumhuriyah, Baghdad Observer, Alif Baa, Yord 
Weekly: Pres. Saad Qassim Hammoudi. 


al Ma’arif Ltd.: Mutanabi St., Baghdad; f. 1929; publishes 
periodicals Md books in Arabic, Kurdish; Turkish, 
French and English. 

al-Muthanna Library: Mutanabi St., Baghdad; f. 1936- 
booksellers and publishers of books in Arabic and 

Basrah; Man. Mohamed K. 

M. ar-Rajab. 
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al Nahdah: Mutanabi St., Baghdad; politics, Arab afiairs. 
Dar al Nathir: North Gate, Baghdad. 

Kurdish Culture Publishing House: Baghdad; f. 1976; 
attached to the Ministry of Information. 

National House for Publications, Distribution and Advertise- 
ment: Al-J umhuriyah St., Baghdad; f. 1972; attached 


Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance, Oil and Gas 

to Ministry' of Information; publishes and distributes 
books in Ajabic and other languages; sole importer and 
distributor of newspapers, magazines and periodicals. 

al-Thawra Printing and Publishing House: Baghdad 
f. 1970; state-owned. 

Thnayan Printing House: Baghdad. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


RADIO 

Broadcasting Station of the Republic of Iraq: Iraqi Broad- 
casting and Television Establishment, Salihiya, 
Baghdad; home service broadcasts in Arabic, Kurdish, 
Syriac and Turkuman; foreign ser\oce in French, 
German, English, Russian, Persian, Swahili, Turkish 
and Urdu; there are 4 medium wave and 13 short wave 
transmitters; Dir.-Gen. Lateef al-Delaimy. 

Idaa’h Baghdad: f. 1936; 22 hours daily. 

Idaa’h Sawt Al-Jamahir: f. 1970; 21 hours daily. 

Number of radio receivers {1973): 2.7 million. 

TELEVISION 

Baghdad Television; Ministry of Information, Iraqi 
Broadcasting and Television Establishment, Salihiya, 


Karkh, Baghdad; f. 1956; government station operating 
7 hours daUy; Dir.-Gen. Lateef AI.-DELAI^!Y. 

Kirkuk Television: f. 1967: government station; 
commercial; 6 hours daily. 

Mosul Television: f. 196S; government station; com- 
mercial; 6 hours daily. 

Basrah Television: f. 196S; government station; 
commercial; 6 hours daily. 

Missan Television: f. 1974; government station; com- 
mercial; 6 hours daily. 

Kurdish Television: f. 1974: government station; com- 
mercial; 6 hours daily. 

Muthanna station opened in mid-1976 and Um Qasr 
station is under construction. 

Number of TV receivers (1973); 350,000. 


FINANCE 


All banks and insurance companies, including all foreign companies, were nationalized in July 1964. The assets ol foreign 

companies were taken over by the state. 

(cap.=capital; p.u.=paid up; dep.=deposits; res. = reserves; m.=million; amounts in Iraqi dinars.) 


BANKING 
Central Bank 

Central Bank of Iraq: Banks St., Baghdad; f. 1947 as 
National Bank of Iraq; brs. in Mosul and Basra; has 
the sole right of note issue; cap. p.u. 25m., dep. 860.7m 
(Aug. 1977); Gov. Dr. Fakhry Kaddori. 


Commercial Banks 

Rafidain Bank: New Banks St., P.O.B. 35, Baghdad; f. 
1941; Commercial Bank of Iraq was merged with 
Rafidain Bank, June 1974: 149 brs.; cap. p.u. 30m., 
res. 24m., dep. 923m. (Dec. 1976); Pres, and Chair 
Adnan al-Yayyar. 


Specialized Banks 

Agricultural Bank of Iraq; Rashid St., Baghdad; 24 
branches; cap. p.u. 6.4m.; Gen. Man. Abdul Razzak 
al-Hilali. 


Estate Bank of Iraq: Hassan ibn Thabit St., Baghdad; I. 
1949; 19 branches; gives loans to assist the building 
industry; cap. p.u. 34m.; acquired the Co-operative 
Bank in 1970; Dir.-Gen. Labeed al-Karagullv. 

Industrial Bank of Iraq: Industrial Bank Building. 
Khullari Square. Baghdad; 7 brs.; f. 1940; cap. p.u 
16.5m.; Gen. Man. Kamel I. Al-.-\zzawi. 

INSURANCE 

Iraqi Life Insurance Co.: Shabander Bldg., New Bank.*;' 
St., Baghdad; f. i960; cap. p.u. 356.000; Chair, and 
Gen. Man. Badi Ahmed al-Saifi. 

Iraq Reinsurance Company: Yousif R. .Al-awi Bldg., 
Sa’adoon St., P.O.B. 297, Baghdad; f. 1961; to trans- 
act reinsurance businc.ss on the internationa.l market; 
Chair and Gen. Man. Dr. Mustafa Rajah. 

National Insurance Co.: Al-.\man Bldg., .Al-Khulani St.. 
P.O.B. 248, Baghd.Td; f. 1950; cap. p.u. im.; state 
monopoly for all direct non-life insurance; Chair, and 
Gen. Man. Abdulbaki Redha. 


OIL AND GAS 


Iraq National Oil Company (INOC): P.O.B. 476, Kullani 
Square, Baghdad; f. in 1964 to operate the oil indust^’ 
at home and abroad; when Iraq nationalized its oil, 
structural changes took place in INOC and it has 
become solely responsible for exploration, production, 
transportation and marketing of Iraqi crude oil and 
oil products. The Iraq Company for Oil Operations 


(ICOO) has become the Northern Petroleum Or!:.ani>.a- 
tion (NPO) and is under the- control of INOC: Chair. 
Tayeh Abdul Karim (.Minister of Oii). 

Northern Petroleum Organisation: formerly Iraq Comp.tny 
for Oil Operations (ICOO); under control of lNO( 'f.*.' 
above). 
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Entreprise des Recherches et d’ActivitSs Petroliires 
(ERAP): signed a contract with INOC in 1968 under 
which it acts as contractor to INOC. This contract was 
amended in 1973 and development of the Abu Gharab 
and Buzurgan fields is now underway. ERAP has 
joined the Southern Petroleum Organisation. 

State Establishment for Distribution of Oil Products and Gas: 

South Gate, Baghdad; is responsible for distribution 
and marketing of all distillates, lubricating oils, greases, 
natural gas and liquid gas all over Iraq. It supplies 
ships and tankers entering Iraqi waters and the 
Arabian Gulf with fuels by means of a special fleet of 
4 tankers and 4 coasters. It also supplies aircraft in 
Iraqi airports; Chair. Hazim Talib. 


Oil and Gas, Trade and Industry 

State Establishment for Oil Refining and Gas Processing: 

Baghdad; operates refineries at Baghdad, Khanaqin, 
Kirkuk, Hadithah, Qayarah and Basra with a total 
capacity of 180,000 BPSD and sulphur recovery plant 
at Kirkuk that utilizes associated gas of Kirkuk field to 
produce sulphur, natural gas and liquid gas. Two gas 
lines were laid between Kirkuk and Baghdad where gas 
is processed at Taji Plant (12,000 BPSD); total capital 
investment ID 80m. ; annual turnover ID 50m. approx. ; 
Chair. Farouq Assim. 

State Establishment for Oil Projects: responsible for 
building the oil projects inside Iraq either through 
direct execution or contracting with foreign enterprises; 
supervises study of proposed projects, laying down their 
designs, etc.; Chair. Issam Abdul Raheem al-Chalebi. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Federation of Iraqi Chambers of Commerce: Mustansir St., 
Baghdad; f. 1969; all Iraqi Chambers of Commerce are 
afiuiated to the Federation; Chair. Sa'ad Abdul- 
Hadi el-Raheem; Sec.-Gen. Kadhim Abdul Hameed 
Al-Mhaidy; pubis. Iraq Trade Directory, Annual Trade 
Report, Monthly Economic News Bulletin. Wholesale 
Price Bulletin. 

Amarah Chamber of Commerce: Al-Amarah; f. 1950; Pres. 
Haj J. al-Ammar; Sec. R. Al-Saffar. 

Arbil Chamber of Commerce: Arbil; f. 1966; Pres. Shek- 
HEEL Haj Hassan; Sec. Muhammad Dazah (ad 
interim). 

Baghdad Chamber of Commerce: Mustansir St., Baghdad, 
f. 1926; 24,351 mems.; Pres. Sa'ad Abdul-Hadi El- 
Raheem; Sec. Fo’ad Abdul-Majeed; Dir.-Gen. 
Munir Said; pubis. Weekly Bulletin, Commerce 
(quarterly magazine). Trade Directory. 

Basra Chamber of Commerce: Basra; f. 1926: Pres. Amer 
al-Tikriti; Sec.-Gen. Harith al-Makzomy; publ. 
al Tajir (monthly). , 

Diwaniya Chamber of Commerce: Diwaniya; f. 1961; Pres. 

Abdullah al-IChafaji; Sec. Amin al-Asadi. 

Diyala Chamber of Commerce: Diyala; f. 1966; Pres. 
Adnan al-Sarah; Sec. Abdul Sattar Hilmi. 

Hillah Chamber of Commerce: Hillah; f. 1949; Pres. 
Sami Ali al-Sultan; Sec. Shahid al-Khribawi. 

Karbala Chamber of Commerce: Karbala; f. 1952; Pres. 
Mudhir Saad Quandi; Sec. Rasheed Abdul Wahab; 
Man. Sahib H. Hilme. 

Kirkuk Chamber of Commerce: Kirkuk; f. 1957; Pres. 

Hassani al-Hadithi; Sec. Sami Buni. 

Mosul Chamber of Commerce: Khalid ibn Al-Waleed. 
P.O.B. 35, Mosul; f. 1926; 7,350 mems.; Pres. Muham- 
MED Zuhair Ahmmad Al-Miftee; Vice-Pres. Mumtaz 
Al-Yawer; Sec. Talal Ahmmad; publ. Bulletin. 

Najaf Chamber of Commerce: Najaf; f. 1950; Pres. Muham- 
mad Ali al-Balaghi; Sec. Abdul Mahdi Shlal. 

Nasiriya Chamber of Commerce: Nasiriya; f. 1958; Pres. 
Shail Abid al-Yasin; Sec. Sattr Salmon. 

Sulaimaniya Chamber of Commerce: Sulaimaniya; f. 1967; 
Pres. Shafiq Ahmed al-Chalabi; Sec. Amin Molood. 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATION 
Iraqi Federation of Industries: Iraqi Federation of Indus- 
tries Bldg., Al-Khulani Square, Baghdad; f. 1956; 
6,000 mems.; Pres. Hatam Abdul Rashid; pubis. 
Al-Sina'a (bi-monthly). Directory of Iraqi Industries 
and monthly reports. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

General Establishment for Industry: Baghdad; state 
organization controlling most of Iraq’s industry; 
organized into 5 departments covering (i) Clothing, 
Hides and Cigarettes, (2) Construction industries, 
(3) Weaving and Textiles, (4) Chemicals and Food- 
stuffs, (5) Engineering. 

Iraqi Dates Administration: Museum Square, Jamel 
Abdul-Nasir St., Baghdad; responsible for date ex- 
ports; Acting Dir. George Battah. 

State Company for Phosphate: Al-Qaim; f. 1976; state 
organization responsible for all aspects of phosphate 
mining, treatment and marketing; also responsible for 
production of phosphatic fertilizers, etc.; initial cap. 
350m dinars. 

State Organization for Minerals: P.O.B. 2330, Alwiyah, 
Baghdad; f. 1969; 1,210 mems.; responsible for ex- 
ploiting all minerals in Iraq except oil; Pres. Dr. Abdul 
Razzak Al-Hashimi. 


TRADE UNIONS 

General Federation of Trade Unions of Iraq: Karradat 
Mariam, Aleppo Square, Baghdad; f. 1964; 12 general 
unions and 17 local trade union federations in the 
governorates of Iraq. Number of workers in industry is 
830,511 and in agriculture 90,718; GFTU is a member 
of Int. Confed. of Arab Trade Unions and of World 
Federation of Trade Unions; Pres. Mohammed Ayesh; 
Sec.-Gen. Bedan Fadhil; publ. Wai al-Ummal. 

Union of Teachers: Baghdad; Pres. Ibrahim Marzouk. 

Union of Palestinian Workers in Iraq: Baghdad; Sec.-Gen. 

Sami al Shawish. 


'There are also unions of doctors, pharmacologists, 
jurists, artists, and a General Federation of Iraqi Women. 




■'-'JTILXVA i i V 


^972 there were 1,167 co-operative 
societies. There were over 120 joint agricultural co-opera- 
tives and 60 local co-operatives outside the agrarian 
reform areas. The total number of peasants affiliated to the 
co-operatives is 175,000. 


General Federation of Peasant Societies: Baghdad; f. 1959; 
has 734 affiliated Peasant Societies. 

trade fair 

Damascus St., Al Mansour, 
fnn’ ^,f™'."‘stered by Iraqi Fairs Administration; 
held annuaUy in October: f. 1954- ^4 countries r>pr 
ticipated in the 1977 Fair ‘=°’^atries par- 
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TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Iraqi Republic Railways; Baghdad Central Station Build- 
ing, Baghdad; total length of track (1975): 1.955 km., 
consisting of 1,130 km. of standard gauge, 825 km. 
of one-metre gauge; Dir.-Gen. Suhail M. Saleh. 

The metre gauge line runs from Baghdad through 
Khanaqin, Kirkuk to Erbil and from Baghdad through 
Musayab to Kerbela. The standard gauge line covers 
the length of the country from Rabia on the Syrian 
border via Mosul to Baghdad and from Baghdad to 
Basra and Um-Qasr on the Arabian Gulf. All standard 
gauge trains are now hauled by diesel-electric locomo- 
tives. As well as the internal service, there is a regular 
international service between Baghdad and Istanbul. 

ROADS 

The most important roads are: Baghdad-Mosul-Tcl 
Kotchuk (Syrian border), 521 km.; Baghdad-Kirkuk- 
Arbil-Zakho (border with Turkey), 544 km.; Kirkuk- 
Sulaimaniya, 109 km.; Baghdad-Amara-Basra-Safwan 
(Kuwaiti border), 595 km.; Baghdad-Rutba-Syrian border 
(to Damascus), 555 km.; Baghdad-Babylon-Diwaniya, 
181 km. 

Under the 1970-75 Development Plan $9im. were 
allocated to rebuilding and extending the road system. 
The World Bank has made a $i9m. loan towards the 
project. In 1975 there were 6,566 km. of main roads and 
5,293 km. of secondary roads. 

Iraq Automobile and Touring Association: Al Mansoor 
Baghdad; f. 1931; 4,200 moms.; Chair. Fliyeh Hassan 
Al-Jassim; Sec.-Gen. Hashim Abdulla Taha. 

SHIPPING 

State Organization of Iraqi Ports: Basra; Acting Pres. 

Faleh Mahmoud el Moosa. 

The Ports of Basra and Um Qasr are the commercial 
gateway of Iraq. They are connected by various ocean 
routes with all parts of the world, and constitute the 
natural distributing centre for overseas supplies. The Iraqi 
Maritime Company maintains a regular service between 
Basra, the Gulf and north European ports. Other shipping 
lines operate cargo and passenger services from Basra and 
Um Qasr to all parts of the world. There are fast mail and 
passenger services from Basra to Bombay via lUiorram- 
shahr. Orient Mail Services to England, Australia, South 
Africa and the Far East. 

At Basra there is accommodation for 12 vessels at the 
Maqal Wharves and accommodation for 7 vessels at the 
buoys. There arc 1 silo berth and 2 berths for oil products 
at Muftia and i berth for fertilizer products at Abu FIus. 
There is room for 3 vessels at Um Qasr. 

In 1975 the port of Basra was visited bj’ 950 ships; the 
total tonnage e.xported (excluding oil) was 1,161,126 and 
imported tonnage totalled 3,258,807. Um Qasr port 
handled 174 vessels, imports were 207,640 tons and exports 
280,139. 

There arc deep-water tanker terminals at Fao and Khor 
Al-,\maya for 4 and 3 vessels respectively. 

For the inland watcr\vays, which are no^v under the 
control of the State Organization of Iraqi Ports, there are 
1,036 registered river craft, 48 motor vessels and 105 motor 
boats. 

Iraqi Maritime Transport Co.: P.O.B. 3052. Baghdad; f. 

1952; 13 cargo vessels; .-Xeting Dir.-Gen. and Chair. 

M. A. Al-ani. 


Transport, Tourism, Atomic Energy, Universities 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There are international airports near Baghdad, at 
Bamerni, and at Basra. Internal flights connect Baghdad 
to Basra and Mosul. 

Iraqi Airways; Al Kharkh, Baghdad; f. 1945; Dir.-Gen. 
Mohamed Tahir Yassin; regular services from 
Baghdad to Abu Dhabi, .‘Ugiers, .-Xmman, .Amsterdam, 
Athens, Bahrain, Bangkok, Basra, Beirut, Belgrade, 
Berlin, Bomba}*, Bucharest, Budapest, Cairo, Casa- 
blanca, Copenhagen, Damascus, Dhahran, Doha, 
Dubai, Frankfurt, Geneva, Istanbul, Jedda, Karachi, 
Khartoum, Kuala Lumpur, Kuwait, London, Madrid, 
Moscow, Mosul, Munich, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, 
Rome, Sofia, Teheran, Tripoli, Tunis, Vienna, Warsaw; 
fleet: 3 Tridents, 3 Boeing 707, 3 Boeing 727, 3 Boeing 
737, 2 Boeing 747. 

The following airlines also operate services to Iraq: 
Aeroflot, 2\ir France, Alitalia, Ariana .Afghan, Balkan, 
British Ains’ays, CSA, Egyptair, Interfiuc:, KLM, Kuwait 
Ainvays, LOT, Lufthansa, .MEA, PI.-\, S.AS, Saudia, 
Swissair, S}Tian Arab. 


TOURISM 

Minist.T of Information, Tourism and Resorts Administra- 
tion: Ukba bin Nafi Sq., Baghdad; f. 1956; Dir.-Gen. Dr. 
Ali Ghalib al-Ani; pubis. Tourism iu Iraq (bi- 
monthly), guide books, posters, tourist maps and 
pamphlets. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Atomic Energy Commission: Tuwaitha, P.O.B. 765, 
Baghdad; f. 1956; Vice-Chair. Dr. Abdul Razzak 
K. Al-Hashmi; Sec.-Gen. Dr. Rahim A . .Al-Kital 
associated institutes: 

Nuclear Research Institute: Tuwaitha. Baghdad; h.as 
following departments: reactor (IRT-20000), ch'f;mi- 
stry*, radioisotopes production, physics, he.alth 
physics, geology, biology, computer, engineering 
and scientific instrumentation. 

Institute of Radiology and Nuclear Medicine: Ehvjyah, 
Baghdad; Dir. Dr. Khairv Hamid Muham.mad. 
Institute of Radioisotopes: Medical City, Baghd.ad; Dir. 
Dr. Ali Y. al-Hindawi. 

Nuclear Medicine Centre: Mosul; Dir. Dr. Qaiitan A. 
Radhwa.n. 


UNIVERSITIES 

University of Baghdad: Baghd.id; 1.509 tc.achcrs. 19.274 
students. 

Basra University; B.isra: 362 teachers, 8,575 students 

al Mustansiriya University: Baghdad; 473 teachers. 11,858 
students. 

Mosul University; Mosul; 576 teachers, 9.S07 students. 

University of Sulalmaniya: Sulaimaniya; 169 te.ichers, 
2,894 students. 

University of Technology: Baghdad; 300 tc.ach'-.*s, d.op 
students. 
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Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The State of Israel lies at the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. All its frontiers are with Arab countries, the 
longest being with Egypt to the west and Jordan to the 
east. Lebanon lies to the north and Syria to the north-east. 
The climate is Mediterranean, with hot dry summers when 
the temperature is generally around 30°-35°c, and mild, 
rainy winters. The language is Hebrew. Arabic is spoken bj' 
the half million Arab minority (as well as the population 
of the "occupied areas”) and many European languages are 
spoken. Judaism is the religion followed by the great 
majority of the population. The national flag (proportions 
250 by 173) consists of a white background, with a blue 
six-pointed star composed of two equilateral triangles (the 
"Shield of David”) between two blue horizontal stripes 
near the upper and lower edges. The capital is Jerusalem. 

Recent History 

Before 1948 Palestine (of which present-day Israel now 
forms a part) was a Mandated Territory under British 
colonial administration. Zionists had long sought to 
establish a National Home in Palestine: the flow of Jewish 
immigration, and Arab concern over the position of the 
Palestinians and the impending creation of a Jewish 
state, finally led to war between Arabs and Jews in 1947. 
In November 1947 a UN resolution called for the partition 
of Palestine into two states, one Jewish and one Arab. The 
Arab states and the Palestinian Arab leadership rejected 
the UN resolution, and fighting intensified. In May 1948 
the British Mandate ended and the neighbouring Arab 
states sent forces into Palestine in an attempt to crush the 
newly-proclaimed State of Israel. Fighting continued 
until January 1949. The cease-fire agreements left Israel in 
control of 75 per cent of Palestine. No peace treaty has 
been, signed and no Arab state has diplomatic relations 
with Israel. A UN Truce Supervisory Organization 
continues to operate. The Six-Day War between Israel and 
neighbouring Arab countries in June 1967 left Israel in 
possession of all Jerusalem, the west bank of the Jordan, 
the Sinai peninsula, the Gaza Strip and the Golan Heights. 
East Jerusalem was almost immediately integrated into 
the state of Israel, the other regions may be regarded 
as "occupied areas”. There is considerable freedom of 
movement between the Occupied areas and restricted 
access to and from the state of Jordan. On the death of 
Levi Eshkol in February 1969 Golda Meir was elected 
Prime Minister by the Labour Party executive, and 
continued in office following the general election of October 
1969. In August 1970, a cease-fire agreement was reached 
between Egypt and Israel which put an end to the two 
years of war of attrition in the Suez Canal zone but other 
Arab states and the Palestine guerrilla organizations 
continued their hostilities. Another war between the 
Arab States and Israel broke out on October 6th, 1973 
(Yom Kippur, the Jewish Day of Atonement), and 
ended with a cease-fire agreement in November. A 
peace conference held in Geneva the following month, with 
the participation of Egypt, Jordan and Israel, and U.S. 
mediatory efforts, ultimately led to the withdrawal of 
Israel’s forces from the areas it held west of the Suez Canal 


as well as from the whole of the east bank during January 
and February 1974. A disengagement agreement with 
Syria on the Golan Heights followed in May 1974., After 
intense diplomatic activity, a further disengagement 
agreement between Israel and Egypt was signed in Sep- 
tember 1975. 

Little further progress towards permanent peace was 
made until November 1977, when President Sadat of 
Egypt visited Israel and addressed the Knesset. The move 
was a tacit recognition by Egypt of the State of Israel and 
was regarded throughout the world as a hopeful pointer 
to peace. The Israeli Prime Minister, Mr. Begin, visited 
Egypt in late December 1977 and presented a plan which 
would involve Israeli withdrawal from some of the occupied 
territories and administrative autonomy for the Palestinian 
Arabs in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. By February 
1978 it was recognized that this plan was not acceptable 
to Egypt, and it was clear that it did not offer enough to 
satisfy the PLO and the more militant Arab States, 
notably Syria, Libya and Iraq. 

• General elections in December 1973 resulted in a Labour 
alignment coalition Government headed by Golda Meir. 
After her resignation Gen. Yitzhak Rabin became Prime 
Minister in June 1974. In December 1976 the National 
Religious Party abstained in a confidence vote in the 
Knesset arising from charges that the Sabbath had been 
desecrated at a ceremony marking the arrival of three U.S. 
aircraft. Mr. Rabin subsequently dismissed two of the 
NRP ministers from his cabinet, and the consequent with- 
drawal of NRP support left the Government in a minority 
in the Knesset, thus precipitating Mr. Rabin’s resignation. 
Mr. Rabin’s Government continued in office in a caretaker 
capacity until May i977i when Likud, under Menachem 
Begin, won 43 out of the 120 seats — the largest single total. 
With the support of the National Religious Party, Agudat 
Israel and Shlomzion, Mr. Begin was able to form a cabinet 
in June 1977. His position was strengthened in October 
1977 when the Democratic Movement for Change joined 
the Likud coalition. 

Immigration reached 55,888 in 1972, falling to 54,886 in 
1973. 31-979 m 1974, 20.028 in 1975 and 19,754 iu 1976. 


Government 

Supreme authority in Israel rests with the Knesset 
(Assembly), which is elected by universal suffrage under 
proportional representation for four years. The President 
who is Head of State, is elected by the Knesset for a period 
of five years. The Cabinet, which is headed by the Prime 
Mimster. is responsible to the Knesset. Ministers are 
usually members of the K,iesset. but non-members may 
be appointed. The country is divided into six administra- 
tive districts. Local authorities are elected once every four 
years at the same time as the Knesset. There are 31 munici- 
palities (2 Arab), 115 local councils (46 Arab and Druze) 
and 49 regional councils (one Arab) comprising representa- 
tives of 700 villages. D .r 
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Defence 

The Israel Defence Forces consist of 
commissioned and non-commissioned 


a small nucleus of 
regular officers, a 
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contingent called up for national service, and a large 
reserve. Some unmarried women between the ages of i8 
and 26 are called up for twenty-four months of militarj' 
service, and all men between 18 and 29 are called up for 36 
months of military service. Total armed forces numbered 
164,000 in 1977 and full mobilization of 400,000 men can 
be achieved within 72 hours. The armed forces are divided 
into an army of 138,000, a navy of 5,000 and an air force of 
21,000. The defence budget for 1977/78 amounted to 
1/40,200 million. 

Economic Affairs 

Six per cent of the labour force is employed in agriculture 
and 33.1 per cent in industry, mining and construc- 
tion. Continuous immigration and an Arab economic 
boycott have obliged Israel to develop both agricul- 
ture and industry on an intensive scale and to seek far afield 
for international trade. Particular features of agriculture 
are the liibbulzim (collective settlements), the irrigation 
schemes and the reclamation of the Negev desert in the 
south. Citrus fruit is the main export crop. A wide variety 
of industrial goods is produced. Israel is second onlj' to 
Belgium in processing diamonds. Some 15 per cent of 
industry is controlled by the Histadrut (Israel Federation 
of Labour) which, in addition to its trade union activity, 
fosters economic development. Israel receives aid from 
Jews in North America and Europe. In May 1975 Israel 
signed an Association agreement with the EEC under the 
EEC global policy for the Mediterranean. 

During recent years the high cost of imports, particularly 
defence imports, has put the economy under strain. A 
continuing high trade deficit, a fall in investment, a slow- 
down in the growth of G.N.P., a high rate of inflation 
(38.5 per cent in 1976), are some of the difficulties which 
have been facing the Government. In an effort to remedy 
the situation the Labour Government introduced a 30 per 
cent devaluation of the pound in November 1974, combined 
with severe austerity measures. A system of “crawling 
devaluations”, by which the pound was devalued by 2 per 
cent each month, was then introduced. The Begin Govern- 
ment came to office in June 1977 with the intention of 
fostering a more capitalist economy, and in November 
1977 introduced a new economic programme by which 
almost all controls were lifted from foreign currency and 
the pound was allowed to float. Travel tax was abolished, 
incentives for exporters were removed, VAT was raised 
from 8 to 12 per cent and subsidies reduced still further so 
that the price of basic foodstuffs rose by 15 per cent. 
Welfare payments were increased, but telephone and fuel 
bills rose by 20 and 25 per cent. It was hoped that a move 
to a freer economy would encourage foreign investment 
and the return of capital which had been smuggled abroad. 

Transport and Communications 

The Israel Railway Administration runs 550 km. of 
main line. Ultimately Eilat, the port on the Gulf of Aqaba, 
will be served by rail. 3,918 km. of roads are metalled and 
about 432,000 motor vehicles arc in service. Communica- 
tions with the Arab countries are severely limited. Israel 
has a merchant fleet of 106 vessels with a gross tonnage of 
2.304.253. El A1 Israel Airline operates international 
services and Arkia Israel Inland Airlines provide domestic 
route coverage. 


Soda! Welfare 

There is a highly advanced system of social welfare. 
Old age pensions, industrial injury and maternity benefits, 
and allowances for large famdies, arc provided under the 
National Insurance Law. The Histadrut, to which over 
90 per cent of all Jewish workers belong, provides sickness 
benefit and medical care. The Ministry of Social Welfare 
provides for general assistance, relief grants, child care and 
other .social services. 

Education 

Israel has European standards of literacy and educa- 
tional services. Free compulsorj' primary education is 
provided for all children between the ages of five and 
fifteen. There is secondary’, vocational and agricultural 
education. There are six universities, one institute of 
technology and one graduate school of science. 

Tourism 

Israel’s tourist attractions include biblical sites, places 
holy to three religions, sunny beaches and kibbutzim 
(collective settlements). The Government maintains 20 
tourist offices abroad. 796,600 tourists visited Israel in 
1976. 

Citizens of .Austria, Barbados, Belgium, the Central 
.African Empire, Colombia. Costa Rica, Denmark, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hong Kong, Iceland, Jamaica, Japan, Lesotho, Liechten- 
stein. Luxembourg, the Maldives, Mauritius, the Nether- 
lands, the Netherlands .(Antilles, Norway, Paraguay, the 
Philippines, Surinam, Swaziland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Trinidad and Tobago, the United Kingdom and Uruguay 
do not require visas for stay’s of up to three months. Visas 
can be had free on entry’ by citizens of Argentina, Austra- 
lia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, New Zealand. South Africa and 
the U.S.A. All other visitors to Israel are required to 
obtain visas before their departure. 

Sport 

All sport in Israel is amateur. Football, basketball, 
swimming, athletics, hockey’, tennis, rowing, handball, 
volleyball, gymnastics, bo.xing, wrestling and fencing all 
have their followers. 

Public Holidays 

The Sabbath starts at sunset on Friday and ends at 
nightfall on Saturday. The Jewish year 5739 Ix-gins on 
October 2nd, 197S 

1978 : June 12th (Shavuot). October znd/yrd (Ro^h 
Hashanah, Jewish New Year), October 12 th (Vom 
Kippur), October i7th-24th (Succot), October 25th 
(Simhat Torah). 

1979 ; March 13th (Purim), .April i2th-iSth (Passover), 
(The Jewish festivals and fast days commence on the 
evening preceding the dates given.) 

Muslim holidays arc observed by’ Muslim Arabs and 
Christian holidays by the Christian Arab Community, 

Weights and Measures 
The metric system is in force, 
i dunam j.ooo sq. metres. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 agorot=i Israeli pound (I/). 

Exchange rates fDccomlv.‘r 1977)- 

/i sterling"^ I/2S. 02; U.S. ” I,/r5 d’’- 
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AREA AMD POPULATION 


Area 

Population 
December 31st, 

1977 

Birth Rate 
( per ’000) 

1976 

Marriage Rate 
( per ’000) 

1976 

Death Rate 
( per '000) 

1976 

20,325 sq. km.* 

3,650,000 

27. 6t 

8 . 4 t 

7 -it 


• 7,848 square miles. 

I These figures include the population of the Old City of Jerusalem and the surrounding 
areas (area 70 sq. km.), which Israel annexed in 1967. 


ADMINISTERED TERRITORIES* 
(1976) 



Area 

, 

Population 


(sq. km.) 

(1976) 

Golan .... 

1.150 

n.a. 

Judea and Samaria 

5.879 

689,700 

Gaza Strip (inch El-Arish) 

378 

j. 444,400 

Sinai ..... 

61,181 

Total . . j 

68,588 

n.a. 


• The area and population of the Administered Ter- 
ritories have changed as a result of the October 1973 war. 

The area figures in this table refer to October ist, 1973. 
No later figures are available. 


Jerusalem (capital) 
Tele- Aviv — J aff a 
Haifa 

Ramat Gan 


POPULATION OF CHIEF TOWNS* 
(January 1977) 

. 366,000 Holon 

348,600 Petach-Tikva 

. 228,100 Beersheba. 

. 121,800 Bene Beraq 

* Provisional. 


117.600 

109.600 
98,900 
84,600 


GROWTH OF POPULATION AND JEWISH IMMIGRATION, 1962-76 


End of Year 

Permanent 

Population 

Jews 

Others 

1964 . 

2,525,600 

2,239,000 

286,400 

1965 • 

2,598,400 

2,299,100 

299,300 

1966 . 

2,657,400 

2,344.900 

312,500 

1967* . 

2,773.900 

2,383,600 

390,300 

1968* . 

2,841,100 

2,434,800 

406,300 

1969* . 

2,929.500 

2,506,800 

422,700 

1970*. 

3,022,000 

2,582,000 

440,100 

1971*. 

3,120,500 

2,662,000 

458,700 

1972*. 

3,225,000 

2,752,700 

472,300 

1973 *- 

3,338,200 

2,845,000 

493,200 

1974*. 

3,421,600 . 

2,906,900 

514,700 

1975 *- 

3,493,400 

2,959,400 

533.800 

1976*. 

3.570,900 

3,017,500 

553.400 

1977 *- 

3,650,000 

3,076,000 

574,000 


Immigration 


54.716 

30.736 

15.730 

14.327 

20.544 

23.510 

20,624 

41.930 

55.888 

54.886 

31.979 

20,028 

19.754 

n.a. 


* These figures exclude the population of the areas administered by Israel since Tune 
1967 (iee above), but include the population of the Old City of Jerusalem and^ the 


surrounding areas. 
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EJIPLOYMENT 

('ooo) 



1.973 

^974 

1975 

1976 

Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing . 

Mining, Quarr3dng and Manufacturing . 
Electricity, G^ and Water .... 

Construction ...... 

Trade, Restaurants and Hotels 

Transport, Storage and Communications 
Financing, Insurance and Business Services . 
Community, Social and Personal Services 

Others ....... 

Total 

82.5 

273-4 

10.3 

95.8 

13S.5 

79.1 

66.8 
344-7 

3-4 

71-5 

278.4 

10.4 

88. 5 
131.2 

83-3 

68. 4 
357-8 

7-1 

71. 1 

274-4 

11. 1 

90.2 

136.2 

80.3 
73-8 

369.2 

6.2 

72.1 

273-S 

”-5 

86. 3 
139-6 

78. 6 

76-3 

381.6 

7-1 

1,094.4 

1,096.7 

1,112.6 

1,126.9 


AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL LAND USAGE 
('ooo dunums or *oo hectares) 



1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75* 

1975-76* 

Field Crops 

2,660 

2,650 

2,672 

2,739 

2.790 

2.795 

Fruit incl. citrus . 

835 

845 

861 

870 

8S0 

890 

Vegetables, potatoes, etc. 
Nurseries, flowers, fish 

370 

396 

354 

376 

368 

370 

ponds, etc. 

275 

274 

283 

285 

282 

2 85 

Total Cultivated Area 

4,140 

4.165 

4,170 

4,270 

4-320 

4.340 


• Provisional. 


PRODUCTION 


(metric tons) 



1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

■a 

1975-76 

VTieat ... 

199,500 

301,400 

241,500 

274,000 

243.300 

*<^5.500 

Barley ..... 

17,600 

32,800 

17.900 

30,200 

20,600 

lS,20O 

Sorghum ..... 

20,600 

40,400 

29,700 

34.200 

32.200 

I 2 , 6 do 

Hay 

141,200 

132,500 

126,800 

138,000 

148,400 

I40.IOO 

Groundnuts ..... 

21,200 

19,800 

14,600 

18,000 

18,800 

23 . 5 '>o 

Cotton lint . . . • • 

0 

0 

40,300 

37.400 

49,800 

48,800 

53.650 

Cottonseed . . . . ■ 

69,000 

67,400 

63.400 

84,000 

82,000 

S7.000 

Sugar beet .... - 

258,600 

248,500 

217,300 

116,700 

259,000 

323.600 

Melons and pumpkins . 

132,900 

161,700 

127,000 

124,000 

134.S00 

134, fOO 

Vegetables .... - 

490,400 

502,000 

532.700 

496,200 

609,200 

581,100 


142,000 

143,100 

165,100 

152.400 

163,000 

174,700 

Citrus fruit .... - 

1,513.500 

1,552,800 

i,6S8,6oo 

1,698,000 

1,506,000 

i. 5 ' 3.350 

Grapefruit . . . . • 

361,300 

334.300 

390,800 

395,500 

416,800 

456,450 

Lemons . . . • • 

46,400 

39,900 

45.400 

36,500 

37.700 

37,350 

Oranges; Shamouti 

746,500 

S42.200 

817,000 

834.400 

6 7 9,. 800 

648.100 

Lates . . . • 

298,100 

273,500 

362,600 

35S.500 

299.700 

20'^. 250 

Other varieties . . • • 

0 

0 

0 

62.900 

72.S00 

73.100 

72.000 

73.200 

Other fruit . . . • • 

307.700 

350,800 

297,000 

332.600 

347.9.50 

376-950 

Milk (kl.) (incl. sheep and goat milk) 

497.500 

519.200 

565.900 

590,900 

627,700 

704.250 
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LIVESTOCK 


{’ooo) 



1974 

197s 

1976 

Cattle . . . . 

300 

323 

345 

Poultry* .... 

12,000 

12,500 

14,000 

Sheep . . . 

197 

202 

218 

Goats .... 

138 

140 

142 


FISHING 

(tons) 


1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

26,500 

22,700 

22,200 

24.350 


* Except broilers 


IVIINING 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Crude petroleum 

million litres 


45 

40 

41 

Naturi gas .... 

million cu. m. 


66 

60 

58 

Copper ore .... 

'ooo metric tons 


9-5 

8.0 

n.a. 

Phosphate rock 

** it it 


1,026 

882 

639 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat flour .... 
Refined sugar 

Margarine .... 
Wine ..... 

Beer 

Cigarettes .... 

Cotton yarn .... 
Woven cotton fabrics* 

Newsprint .... 
Writing and printing paper 

Other paper .... 
Rubber tyres .... 
Sulphuric acid 

Caustic soda .... 

Cement ...... 

Passenger cars 

Commercial vehicles 

Electricity . . ... 

'ooo metric tons 

•1 t* tt 

tt tt tt 

'ooo hectolitres 

f > tt 

metric tons 

tt tt 

it tt 

II II 

II II 

II II 

'ooo 

’ooo metric tons 
metric tons 
’ooo metric tons 
number 

II 

million kWh. 

420 

23.6 

34-2 

401.6 

355-1 

4.938 

20,950 

10,650 

8,958 

41,416 

26,450 

1,688 

193 

18,797 

1,258 

4,014 

4,262 

8,722 

401 

11-5 

34-8 

403.0 

340-9 

5,243 

20,241 

12,098 

7,095 

45,405 

27,494 

1,650 

187 

20,458 

1,796 

Z.936 

5.388 

9,153 

452 

28.4 

33-1 

n.a. 

355-1 

5,553 

21,533 

11,100 

7,472 

45,742 

26,232 

1,466 

194 

24,156 

2,189 

2,382 

3,922 

9,712 

443 

35-6 

31-2 

n.a. 

350.9 

5,488 

21,244 

n.a. 

12,689 

39,498 

30,593 

1,680 

208 

24,009 

2,042 

3,934 

3,097 

10,354 


• After undergoing finishing processes. f Israel Electric Corporation only {8,837 million kWh. in 19^ 
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ISRAEL 


Siatisiical Survey 


FINANCE 

100 agorot (singular, agora) = i Israeli pound 
Coins; i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 agorot; i pound. 

Notes: 50 agorot; i, 5, 10, 50 and 100 pounds. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling=I/28.02; U.S. $1=1/15.30; i/ioo=/3.57 sterling=$G.54. 

Note: The Israeli pound was introduced in August 1948. replacing (at par) the Palestine pound, equal to the pound sterling, 
then worth U.S. $4.03. In September 1949 the Israeli pound was devalued (in line with sterling) to $2.80 and this valuation 
remained in effect until February 1952. Multiple exchange rates were in operation between Februarj* 1952 and mid-1955. 
From July 1955 to February 1962 the official exchange rate was U.S. $i = I£i.8o. Behveen Februarj' 1962 and November 
1967 the exchange rate was Si=I;f3.oo. From November 1967 to August 1971 the rate was $1 = 1/3.50 (1/1=28.57 U.S. 
cents). It was $i = I;f4.20 (I;(;i =23.81 U.S. cents) from August 1971 to November 1974; $i=I/6.oo (1/1 = 16.67 U.S. cents) 
from November 1974 to June 1975. Since June 1975 the currency has been frequently devalued. In July 1976 the Israeli 
pound was linked to a "basket” of five currencies of the countr>''s main trading partners, instead of being linked to the 
U.S. dollar alone. The average market rate (£l per U.S. $) was: 4.50 in 1974; i" ^ 975 < 7-98 in 197b. The exchange rate 
was £i sterling =1/8.40 from February 1962 to August 1971; and £i sterling = I/io.944 from December 1971 to June 1972. 


CENTRAL GOtTiRNMENT BUDGET 
( 1 / million, twelve months ending March 31st) 


Revenue 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77* 

1977/7S* 

Ordinary Budget ..... 

25,500.1 

35.364-3 

70,100 

95,000 

Income Tax and Property Tax 

7.566-7 

13.164.5 

19.704 

29,015 

Customs and Excise .... 

7.552.2 

9,056.8 

11,320 

13,420 

Purchase Tax ..... 

2,924 .2 

4.721.2 

5.825 

7,600 

Employers’ Tax ..... 

— 

S64 .0 

1.015 

1,750 

Value Added Tax ..... 

— 

— 

4.720 

0,480 

Other Taxes ...... 

1.070-5 

1 , 534-2 

1.918 

2.372 

Interest ...... 

993-1 

1,417.1 

1,687 

2,073 

Loans ....... 

3.085.7 

1. 135-9 

1,370 

1.505 

Other Receipts ..... 

2,307-7 

3,470.6 

2,643 

3,511 

Transfer from Development Budget 

— 

— 

19,898 

24.274 

Development Budget ..... 

15,317-7 

27,406.0 

17,500 

27,500 

Foreign Loans ..... 

8,646.2 

14,865.2 

23,080 

28,850 

Internal Loans ..... 

5.791-9 

5,762.9 

10,345 

16,400 

Other Receipts ..... 

879.6 

6.777.9 

3.973 

6,524 

Transfer to Ordinary Budget . 


— 

— 19,898 

-24,274 

Total ..... 

40.817.8 

62,770.3 

87,600 

122,500 


Expenditure 


Ordinary Budget .... 
Ministry of Finance 
Ministry of Defence 
Ministry of Health 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Ministry of Education and Culture . 
Ministry of Police .... 
Ministry of Social Welfare 
Other Ministries . . . • 

Interest . . . • • 

Transfer to National Insurance Institute 
Transfers to Local Autlioritics 
Subsidies . . . • • 

Other Expenditures 
Reserves . . . • • 

Development Budget 
Industry and Crafts 
Transport . . . • • 

Communications . . . ■ 

Housing . . • • • 

Public Buildings . . • • 

Debt Repayment . . • • 

Other E.xpenditurcs 

Total . • • • 


1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77* 

1977/78* 

32,412-5 

49.719.1 

70,100.0 

95.000.0 

252.8 

320.6 

407.9 

603.6 

16,481 .7 

25.623.3 

34.6S5.0 

41,625.0 

1,037-4 

1,320.1 

1.059-3 

1,660.0 

309-8 

305-0 

335-7 

4S7.0 

2,522.7 

3.681.5 

3.966.0 

6.931 .0 

505.8 

753-9 

906.2 

1,362.5 

507-5 

547-2 

679.6 

1,023.0 

I»I 20.7 

1.644 -o 

2,050.2 

3.107. S 

3,808.7 

5.209.4 

9.000.0 

14.750-0 

589.6 

1,849.8 

2,190.0 

3.701.0 

1,198.8 

2.333-5 

3,008.0 

4 . 127-0 

3.251-7 

4,928.0 

5.525-0 

8.S40.0 

921.5 

1,202 .8 

1.350.4 

2,064 . 2 

3-8 

— 

4.936.7 

4.717-9 

8,708.4 

13.009.1 

17,500.0 

27.500.0 

416.2 

691 .4 

862.5 

1.461 .0 

325-3 

315.7 

326.0 

466.0 

473-3 

557-0 

565.0 

49 . 5-0 

2,266.7 

3.391 -0 

3.293.0 

4.550-0 

S16.4 

1,169.3 

1 , 335-4 

1.4OS.,) 


5.4S2.1 

9.000.0 

i 5 . 5 fK}-<) 


1,402.6 

2.1 1.8. 1 

3 - 559-1 


62.728. 2 

87.O00 .0 

hbh 


• 1'NtiinaU‘s. 


r.93 
















ISRAEL 


GENERAL CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1970=100) 


Statistical Survey 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1 

1975 

1976 

126.4 

151.6 

2II.9 

295-1 

387.6 


MONEY SUPPLY 
(million 1 £ at year end) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency held by the public 


1.974 

wpsrm 

3.173 

3.970 

4.777 

Current deposits .... 

• 

3.613 


5.549 

6,644 

8,709 

Total Money Supply ; 

• 

5.587 

7.393 

8,722 

10,614 

13.486 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(mUlion U.S. $) 

Excluding trade with the administered territories. 



1969 

1970 , 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. . 

Exports f.o.b. 

1.304-4 

688.7 

1 . 433-5 

733-6 

1,811.6 

915-1 

1.961.4 

1,099.8 

2,968.6 

1 . 391-8 

4.176-5 

1 . 737-4 

m 

4.068.6 

2.306.6 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(U.S. ?’ooo) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Diamonds, rough 

Boilers, machinery and parts 
Electrical machinery 

Iron and steel 

Vehicles . ... 

Chemicals .... 

Crude oil .... 

Cereals . . ... 

Textiles and textile articles 

Ships, boats, aircraft, etc. . 

488,017 

279,724 

158,828 

226,055 

196,008 

180,800 

208,816 

140,915 

102,368 

204,019 

442,960 

327,955 

212,141 

428,642 

263,651 

244,144 

583,568 

226,972 

130,911 

166,462 

469,126 

434.502 

241,252 

349,153 

188,848 

301,362 

628,319 

267,650 

106,958 

42,658 

670,252 

403,501 

182,722 

253,970 

194,760 

282.515 

675.516 
235,854 

119,690 

53,250 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Diamonds, worked . 

Edible fruits .... 
Textiles and textile articles 

Fruit and vegetable products 
Fertilizers 

Organic chemicals 

Inorganic chemicals . 

Iron and steel .... 
Non-electric machinery 

Electrical machinery 

617,109 

127.854 

142.838 

73,399 

34,101 

25,744 

16,315 

33,734 

30,293 

27,082 

641,131 

137,528 

160,234 

88,654 

67,246 

59,287 

36,473 

51,685 

46,887 

42,704 

640,744 

200,797 

164,748 

77.905 

72.263 

67.904 

45.428 

98,604 

54.471 

78,112 

799.726 

203,922 

209,105 

99.079 

51,377 

75,161 

33,930 

169,142 

67,387 

93,467 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(’ooo U.S. ?) 


Stalisiical Survey 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Argentina 

27,700 

29.723 

26,230 

Australia 

18,991 

18.563 

24.863 

Austria . 

38,200 

28,955 

25,827 

Austria . 

22,481 

17,080 

20.443 

Belgium/Luxembourg 

152,800 

159,162 

126,609 

Belgium/Luxembourg 

01,622 

79.798 

XO2.O79 

Brazil . 

14.300 

52,576 

13,471 

Canada . 

27.833 

20,769 

39.125 

Canada . 

41,400 

40.479 

43.156 

France . 

90,726 

112.097 

134.737 

Denmark 

18,500 

18,095 

16.826 

Germany, Fed. Rep. 

127,102 

151.492 

200.587 

Finland . 

38,600 

34.211 

30.108 

Greece . 

24,612 

28,466 

25.415 

France . 

168,700 

154.969 

150.563 

Hong Kong . 

118,423 

113,196 

139.344 

Germany, Fed. Rep. 

535.700 

457.538 

416,632 

Iran 

54.270 

92,402 

103,60s 

Italy 

245.400 

205,877 

171.498 

Italy 

67,096 

56,599 

76.S56 

Japan 

133.000 

88,768 

106,870 

Japan 

65.033 

99.382 

70,284 

Netherlands . 

230,900 

182,070 

241.794 

Netherlands . 

135,924 

129,218 

163.644 

Romania 

48,100 

34.553 

39,733 

Romania 

25.652 

17.479 

15,431 

South Africa . 

45.800 

20,242 

45,229 

Singapore 

23,081 

23.531 

25.643 

Spain 

20,100 

30.929 

18,963 

South Africa . 

28,722 

34.724 

26,786 

Sweden . 

69,300 

67.305 

62,219 

Sweden . 

19,849 

27,859 

32,561 

Switzerland 

123.500 

124,361 

158,255 

Switzerland 

104,955 

80,094 

93.313 

United Kingdom 

551. Soo 

560,698 

633,580 

Turkey . 


15,890 

lo.Sii 

U.S.A. . 

783.900 

1,001.511 

888,268 

United Kingdom 

156,040 

17J.0S6 

185,638 

Uruguay 

12,800 

16,717 

7,280 

U.S.A. . 

305.542 

307.282 

436,513 

Yugoslavia 

22,400 

13.844 

18,136 

Yugoslavia 

T4.1S7 

15,307 

15.291 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 



1 

1974 

1 

1975 

1 

1976 

Passengers (’ooo) 

3.720 

3,579 1 

n.a. 

Freight ('ooo metric tons) , 

3.658 

3.332 j 

3.467 


SHIPPING 
('ooo tons) 


! 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Cargo Loaded . 

3,720 

3,486 

3,668 

Cargo Unloaded 

6,250 

5.359 

5,121 


♦ Estimates. 

TOURISM 

Tourist Arrivai.s 


1 

1971 

656,756 

1972 

727-532 

1973 . . . • 

661,651 

1974 ... - 

624.727 

1975 . • • • 

619.554 

1976 .... 

796,598 


ROADS 1976 
Motor Vehicles (‘ooo) 


Private Cars ..... 

292.4 

Trucks, Trailers ..... 

98. 0 

Buses ....... 

O.o 

Taxis ...... 

4.8 

Motorcycles, Motorscooters 

27. S 

Other Vehicles ..... 

3-4 

Total ...... 

432.4 


CIVIL AVIATION (El A 1 revenue flights only) 
(’ooo) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Kilometres flown 

33.077 

28,881 

27.656 

Passenger-km. 

3.490.500 

3.776,900 

3.714.800 

Cargo ton-km. 

454.000 

n.a. 

n.a, 

Mail (tons) 

738 

764 

770 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 


1 

1974 

(December) 

1 

1975 

{December) | 

1976 

(December) 

Telephones 

Daily ncwsp.ipcrs . 

735.3QQ 

27 

796,300 

27 ] 

I 

.8 69.04 2 


Kn'lio receivers; .^.S5,oo'> in 197!!. 

TV receivers (luimber of liouseliolds): ^jo.ooo in 197-'; S-<).oao in 1073; 651.000 in 1974. 
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EDUCATION 

(1975/76) 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution 



Schools 

Pupils 

Jewish; 

Kindergarten 

4.528 

144,508 

Primary Schools . 

1,211 

376.667 

Secondary Schools 

218 

56,267 

Vocational Schools 

318 

65.677 

Agricultural Schools 

27 

5.655 

Teachers' Training 

52 

11,586 

Others (Evening, Handicapped) 

495 

75.740 



Schools 

Pupils 

Arab: 

Kindergarten 

261 

17,202 

Primary Schools . 

292 

108,369 

Secondary Schools 

79 

13.926 

Vocational .... 

23 

1.825 

Agricultural Schools 

Teachers’ Training 

2 

690 

2 

813 

Others (Evening, Handicapped) 

45 

10,455 


Source: Central Bureau of Statistics, Jerusalem. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


There is no -written Constitution. In June 1950, the Knesset voted to adopt a State Constitution by evolution over an 
unspecified period. A number of laws, including the Law of Return (1950), the Nationality Law (1952), the State President 
(Tenure) Law (1952), the Education Law (1953) and the “Yad-va-Shem" Memorial Law (1953) are considered as incorporated 
into the State Constitution. Other constitutional laws are: The Law and Administration Ordinance (1948), the Knesset 
Election 1 -aw (1951). tte Law of Equal Rights for Women (1951). the Judges Act (1953), the National Service and National 
Insurance Acts (1953). and the Basic Law (The Knesset) (1958). 


The President 

The President is elected by the Knesset for five years. 

Ten or more Knesset Memters may propose a candidate 
for the Presidency. 

Voting will be by secret ballot. 

The President may not leave the country without the 
consent of the Government. 

The President may resign by submitting his resignation 
in writing to the Speaker. 

The President may be relieved of his duties by the 
Knesset for misdemeanour. 

The Knesset is entitled to decide by a two-thirds 
majority that the President is incapacitated owing to ill- 
health to fulfil his duties permanently. 

The Speaker of the Knesset will act for the President 
when the President leaves the country, or when he cannot 
perform his duties owing to ill-health. 

The Knesset 

The Knesset is the parliament of the State. There are 120 
members. 


Tuesday of the month of Cheshven in the year in which the 
tenure of the outgoing Knesset ends. 

Election day shall be a day of rest, but transport and 
other public services shall function normally. 

Results of the elections shall be published within four- 
teen days. 

The Knesset shall elect from among its members a 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 

The Knesset shall elect from among its members per- 
manent committees, and may elect committees for specific 
matters. 

The Knesset may appoint commissions of inquiry to 
investigate matters designated by the Knesset. 

The Knesset shall hold two sessions a year; one of them 
shall open within four -weeks after the Feast of the Taber- 
nacles, the other within four weeks after Independence 
Pay; the aggregate duration of the two sessions shall not 
be less than eight months. 

The outgoing Knesset shall continue to hold office untD 
the convening of the incoming Knesset. 

The members of the Knesset shall receive a remuneration 
as provided by law. 


It is elected by general, national, direct, equal, secret and 
proportional elections. 

Every Israel national of 18 years or over shall have the 
right to vote in elections to the Knesset unless a court has 
deprived him of that right by virtue of any law. 

Every Israel national of 21 and over shall have the right 
to be elected to the Knesset unless a court has deprived 
him of that right by virtue of any law. 

The following shall not be candidates: the President of 
the State; the two Chief Rabbis; a judge (shnfet) in office; 
a judge (dayan) of a religious court; the State Comptroller; 
the Chief of the General Staff of the Defence Army of 
Israel; rabbis and ministers of other religions in office; 
senior State employees and senior Army officers of such 
ranks and in such functions as shall be determined by law. 

The term of office of the Knesset shall be four years. 

The elections of the Knesset shall take place on the third 


■ aiw MWVUIIIIIIUIIi 


The Government shall tender its resignation to the 
President immediately after his election, but shall continue 
with Its duties until the formation of a new Government 

representatives of the parties in 
shall charge one of the Members 
With the formation of a Government, 

Composed of a Prime Minister 
and a number of Ministers from among the Knesset 
Members or from outside the Knesset, ® 

K chosen, the Government shall appear 

hlrinVrecIfvpd^a^ considered as formed^lfter 

Having received a vote of confidence. 

PriSSffiirfe^Lnd ^ confidence, the 

to thi Statf ef Tcri. ^ ^’«'=^®rs shall swear allegiance 

to tne btate of Israel and its Laws and undertake to carrv 
out the decisions of the Knesset. "naertanc to carry 
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The Government, Knesset, Political Parties 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Prof. Ephrai.m Katzir. 


THE CABINET 

(February 197S) 


Prime Minister: Men'achem Begin (Likud). 

Deputy Prime Minister: Yigael Yadin (Democratic 
Movement for Change). 

Minister of Defence: Ezer Weizmann (Likud). 

Minister for Foreign Affairs: Moshe Da van (Independent). 
Minister of Finance: Simcha Ehrlich (Likud). 

Minister of Education: Zevulun Ha.mmer (National 
Religious Party). 

Minister of Interior: Dr. Yosef Burg (National Religious 
Party). 

Minister of Agriculture: Ariel Sharon (Likud). 

Minister of Health: Eliezer Shostak (Likud). 

Minister of Commerce, Industry and Tourism: Igal 
Horowitz (Likud). 


Minister of Religious Affairs: .\haron .^hu-Hatzeira 
(National Religious ParU’}. 

Minister of Absorption: David Lew (Likud). 

Minister of Construction: Gideon Patt (Likud). 

Minister of Energy and Infrastructure: Yitzhak Modai 
(L ikud). 

Minister of Justice: Shmuel Tamic (Democratic Movement 
for Change). 

Minister of Transport and Communications: Meir Amit 
(Democratic Movement for Change). 

Minister of Social Welfare: Israel Katz (Democratic 
Movement for Change). 

Ministers without Portfolio: Moshe Nissim, Haim Landau 
(L ikud). 


KNESSET 

Speaker: Yitzhak Shamir. 


The state of the parties in the 9th Knesset, following the General Election of May 1977, was as follows: 


Party 

Votes 

Seats 

Party 

Votes 

Seats 

Likud ...... 

583.361 

43 

Shclli-Left-Wing Peace List . 

27.289 

2 

Labour-Mapam Alignment 

430.117 

32 

Poalei ..\gudat Israel 

24,061 

I 

Democratic Movement for Change 

202,515 

15 

Independent Liberal Party 

21.051 

I 

National Religious Party . 

160,583 

12 

Civil Rights Party' 

20,264 

2 

New Communist Party . 

78.732 

5 

United Arab List .... 

23.063 

I 

Agudat Israel. .... 

58,379 

4 

Flatto-Sharon .... 

33.240 

I 

Shlomzion (A. Sharon) 

33.975 

2 





POLITICAL PARTIES 


Likud: Tel- Aviv; f. September 1973' i® ^ parliamentary 
bloc of Herut, the Liberal Party of Israel (Chair. Simcha 
Ehrlich), Laam (Leader Yigael Horowitz) and Ahdut 
(Leader Hillel Seidel); aims; territorial integrity 
(advocates retention of all the territorj' of post-1922 
mandatory Palestine); absorption of newcomers; a social 
order based on freedom and justice, elimination of po'crtr 
and want; development of an economy that will ensure a 
decent standard of living; improvement of the environment 
and the quality of life; has 45 seats in 9th Knesset, h.aving 
received .13 seats in the elections in May I977r and h.vMng 
been joined by Shlomzion (which dissolved 'tself .as a 
separate partv and merged with Henit). After the election, 
with the support of the National Religious I ^tv and 
Agudat Isr.ael. and later with the Democratic .Movement 
for Change, Likud became the government party in June 
1077; Leader of Likud Menachem Begin. 


Labour-Mapam Alignment: P.O.B. 3263. Tel-.\viv; the 
Israel Eabour Party was formed in 196S ns a merger of the 
three Labour groups, Mapai, Rafi and .Achdut Ha’avoda; 
since 1969 has been joined in a parliamentary bloc by 
United Workers' Party (.Mapam) which remains a separate 
party: in one form or other was government party from 
19^9 to 1977; Jlionist social dcmoc.mtic party; has 3; sc.at.s 
in 9th Kne.ssct; Chair. Shimon Peres; S^c.-Gcn. Meir 
Zarjii. 

Democralic Movement for Change: f. 1976; centrist 
party; h.as 15 scats in 9th Knesset; I-eadcr Yigael Vadin; 
joined the Begin co.alition in October 1977. 

National Religious Party: f. t95<i; st.ands for strict 
adherence to Jewish religion and tradition, and strive' to 
achieve the appliciition of rcligiou'. precept-, of Jud.u'm in 
everyday life; it is aPo end-.-.ivouring to ettahhi.’i tti-- 







ISRAEL 

constitution of Israel on Jewish religious law; has 12 seats 
in gth Knesset; withdrew from (Labour) government 
coalition in December 1976 and now supports the Likud 
coalition, occupying 3 cabinet posts. 

New Communist List of Israel (RAKAH): broke away 
from the Communist Party of Israel in 1965; Je%vish-Arab 
membership; favours full implementation of UN Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338, Israeli withdrawal from 
all Arab territories occupied since 1967, recognition of 
national rights of State of Israel and Palestine people, 
democratic rights and defence of working class interests, 
and demands an end of discrimination against Arab 
minority in Israel and against oriental Jewish communities, 
has 5 seats in 9th Knesset; publishes Zo Haderekh (Hebrew); 
Al-Ittihad (Arabic). 

Agudat Israel (f. 1912) and Poalei Agudat Israel (f. 1924) 
are Orthodox Judaist parties, the membership of the 
Poalei Agudat Israel being drawn largely from wage- 
earners; Agudat Israel has 4 seats in the 9th Knesset and 
Poalei Agudet Israel has i. Both parties support the 
Likud-NPR coalition 

The official organ of Agudat Israel is the daily Hampdia; 
that of the Poalei Agudat Israel is the daily Shearim. 


Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 

Sheli-lsrael Peace and Equality Movement: 24 frum- 
peldor St., P.O.B. 41609, Tel-Aviv; f. 1977; an alliance of 
patriotic peace groups, which includes the Ha'olam Hazeli 
party, Moked, Arieh Eliav’s Independent Socialists, and' 
others; has 2 seats in 9th Knesset. 

Independent Liberal Party: P.O.B. 23076, Tel-Aviv; f. 
1965 by 7 Liberal Party Knesset members after the 
formation of the Herat Movement and Liberal Party 
Bloc; I seat in 9th Knesset; 20,000 mems.; Chair. Moshe 
Kol; Gen. Sec. Itzhak Barkai; pubis. Temurot (Hebrew, 
monthly). Die Liberate Rundschau (German, monthly), 
Igerel (Hebrew, quarterly). 

Civil Rights Party: break-away movement from Labour 
Party; i seat in 9th Knesset. 

United Arab List: Arab party affiliated to Labour Party; 
I seat in 9th Knesset. 

Fiatto-Sharon: Samual Flatto-Sharon is a French-born 
businessman who successfully contested the elections to 
the 9th Knesset bn a platform stressing the need to 
refurbish Israel’s economy and to raise the people’s 
standard of living. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS ACCREDITED TO ISRAEL 


(E) Embassy; (L) Legation. 


Argentina: 35 Sderot Shaul Hamelekh, Tel-Aviv (E); 

Ambassador; Jorge E. Casal. 

Australia: 145 Hayarkon St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 
R. J. Smith. 

Austria: n Hermann Cohen St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambas- 
sador: Dr. Johanna Nestor. 

Barbados: London, United Kingdom (E). 

Belgium: 76 Ibn Gvirol St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 
Frans Willems. 

Bolivia: 60 Shmaryahu Levin St., Jerusalem (E); Ambas- 
sador: Roberto Pacheco Hertzog. 

Brazil: 14 >Hei Be’Yiar, Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 
P. J. M. DA Silva Paranhos do Rio Branco (also 
accred. to C3rprus). 

Burma: 12 Match Aharon St., Ramat Gan (E); Ambas- 
sador: U Ba Ni. 

Canada: 220 Hayarkon St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 

E. G. Lee (also accred. to Cyprus). 

Chile: 10 Brenner St., Jerusalem (E); Ambassador: Dr, 
Samuel Geiser. 

Costa Rica: 7 Mordechai Caspi St., Jerusalem (E); Ambas- 
sador: Mrs. R. M. Karpinsky de Murillo. 

Denmark: 23 Bnei Moshe St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 
Sven Ebbesen. 

Dominican Republic: 3 Bustanay St., Jerusalem (E); 

Ambassador: Josfi Villanueva. 

Ecuador: 37 Jabotinsky St., Jerusalem (E); Ambassador: 
Dr. Hugo Jativa-Ortiz. 

El Salvador: Kiryat Wolfson, Diskin St., Villa No. 4, 
Jerusalem (E); Ambassador: Col. NapoleOn Armando 
Guerra. 

Finland: 224 Hayarkon St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 
Matti Kahiluoto^ 

France: 112 Tayeleth Herbert Samuel, Tel-Aviv (E); 
.,4w6assa<for; Marc Bonnefous. 


Germany, Federal Republic: 16 Soutine St,, Tel-Aviv (E); 
Ambassador: Per Fischer. 


Greece: 44 Hei Beiyar, Kikar Hamedina, Tel-Aviv (L); 
Diplomatic Representative: Sotirios Constantopoulos. 

Guatemala: 3 Azza St., Jerusalem (E); Ambassador: 

Col. Ramira Gereda Asturias (also accred. to Greece). 
Haiti: 16 Kovshei Katamon St., Jerusalem (E); Ambas- 
sador: Musset Pierre- Jerome. 

Honduras: Paris, France (E). 

Colombia: 22 Jaborinsky St., Jerusalem (E); Ambassador: 
Dr. Carlos Enrique Ardila OrdoRez (also accred. to 
Cyprus). 

Iceland: Oslo, Norway. (E), 

Ireland: Berne, Switzerland (E). 

Italy^: 24 Huberman St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador. 
Fausto Bacchetti. 

Japan: 10 Huberman St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 
Kazuhide Komuro. 

Korea, Republic: Rome, Italy (E). 

Malawi: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (E). 

Malta: London, United Kingdom (E). 


Nepal: Paris, France (E). 


Netherlands; Beith Yoel, 33 Yafio St., 
Ambassador: (vacant). 


Jerusalem (E); 


Nicaragua: Rome, Italy (E). 

""TakobseJ^"' ^^ nbassador : Odd G. 


sarfor; Elio v76rtiz?“^''“““’ 
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Diplomatic Representation, The Jewish Agency, Judicial System 


Philippines: 14 Hei Beiyar St.. Kikar Hamedina. Tel- Aviv 
(E): Ambassador: Dr. Rafaelita Soriano. 

Romania: 24 Adam Hacohen St., Tel- Aviv (E); Ambassa- 
dor: Ion Covaci. 

South Africa: 2 Kaplan St., Tel- Aviv (E); Ambassador: 
Dr. Charles Fincham. 

Sweden: 198 Hayarkon St., Tel- Aviv (E); Ambassador: 
(vacant). 

Switzerland: 228 Hayarkon St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador 
Jacques Bernard Ruedi (also accred. to Cyprus). 

Thailand: Rome, Italy (E). 

Israel also has diplomatic relations with the Bahamas, 
Singapore, Surinam and Swaziland. 


Turkey: 20 Bialik St., Tel-Aviv (L); Chared d’Affaires: 
Ahmet Asim Akyamac. 

United Kingdom: 192 Hayarkon St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambas - 
sador : JoH.v JIaso.v. 

U.8.A.: 71 Hayarkon St., Tcl-A%nv (E); Ambassador: 
Samuel Lewis. 

Uruguay: 20 Uziya St., Katamon, Jerusalem (E); Ambas- 
sador: (vacant). 

Venezuela: 28 Rachel Imenu St., Jerusalem (E); Ambassa- 
dor: Napole(5n Gim6nez. 

ada, Jamaica, Lesotho, Monaco, New Zealand. Portugal, 


THE JEWISH AGENCY FOR ISRAEL 

P.O.B. 92, Jerusalem. 

Organization: 

The governing bodies are the Assembly which deter- 
mines basic policy, the Board of Governors which manages 
the Agency betaveen Assembly meetings and the Executive 
responsible for the day to day running of the Agency. 

Chairman of Executive: Yosef Almogi. 

Chairman of Board of Governors: Max M. Fisher. 

Budget: ( 1977 / 78 ) U.S. 4,570,000 million 


Acting Diroclor-Gencral: Harry .M. Rosen. 

Functions: 

According to the Agreement of 1971, the Jewish Agency 
undertakes the immigration and absorption of immigrants 
in Israel, including absorption in agricultural settlement 
and immigrant housing, social welfare and hcaltli scianccs 
in connection with immigrants, and education, youth care 
and training. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The law of Israel is composed of Ottoman law, British 
law, Palestine law, applicable in Palestine on May 14th, 
1948, when the independence of the State of Israel was 
declared, the substance of the common law and doctrines 
of equity in force in England, as modified to suit local 
conditions, and religious law of the various recognized 
religious communities as regards matters of personal 
status, in so far as there is nothing in any of the said laws 
repugnant to Israeli legislation and subject to such 
modifications as may have resulted from the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel and its authorities, and also 
of the laws enacted by the Israeli legislature. The pre-1948 
law is increasingly being replaced by original local legis- 
lation. 

CIVIL COURTS 

ThO Supreme Court is the highest judicial instance in the 
State. It has jurisdiction as an Appellate Court from 
District Courts in all matters, both civil and criminal (sitting 
as a Court of Civil Appeal or as a Court of Criminal Appeal), 
and as a Court of First Instance (sitting as a High Court of 
Justice) in matters in which it considers it necessary to 
grant relief in the interests of justice and which arc not 
within the jurisdiction of any other court or tribunal. This 
includes applications for orders in the nature of habeas 
corpus, mandamus, prohibition and certiorari, and enables 
the court to review the legality of acts of administrative 
authorities of all kinds. 

President of the Supreme Court: V. Sussman. 

Permanent Deputy President of the Supreme Court: 

M. Landau. 

Justices of the Supreme Court: .V. nVitkon. H. Cohn L. M. 

Manny, M. Etzioni. I. Kahn. M. Shamgar. S, Asher. 

Mrs. M. Ben-Porat. . , ti •» 

The District Courts: Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv-J.-ifla. Haiha, 
Beersheba, KazArcth. They have unlimited junsuiction as 


Courts of First Instance in all civU and criminal matters 
not within the jurisdiction of a Magistrates’ Court, all 
matters not within the exclusive jurisdiction of any other 
tribunal, and matters within the concurrent jurisdiction of 
any other tribunal so long as such tribunal docs not deal 
with them, and as an Appellate Court in appeals from 
judgments and decisions of Magistrates' Courts and 
judgments of Municipal Courts and various administrative 
tribunals. 

Magistrates’ Courts: There are 26 Magistrates’ Courts, 
having criminal jurisdiction to trj’ contraventions and 
misdemeanours, and ci\il jurisdiction to try actions con- 
cerning possession or use of immovable property, or the 
partition thereof whatever may be the value of the subject 
matter of the action, and other civil actions where the 
amount of the claim, or the value of the subject matter, 
does not exceed 1/50,000. 

Labour Courts: Established in 1969. Regional Labour 
Courts in Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv. Haifa and Beersheba, 
composed of Judges and representatives of the Public. 
A National Labour Court in Jerusalem, presided over by 
Judge Z. Bar-Niv. The Courts have jurisdiction over all 
matters arising out of the relation.ship between employer 
and employee; between parties to a collective labour agree- 
ment: matters concerning the National Insurance Law and 
the Labour Law and Rules. 

Municipal Courts: There .are 5 .Municipal Courts, h.iving 
criminal juri'-diction over any oiicuces ag.air.st iminicii>.i! 
regulations and hy-iaws and cert.un other oti'-nces, sndi as 
town planning ottences. committed within tile municip.i! 
area. 

lUCi.IGIors COl'KTS 

Tlie Ki.digious Courts are the Court.s o' the rrc>'i;;mrr(! 
rehgifjus comimir.itie;.. Tiiey are competent in C'-rt.'.i:’. 
definci matter> of per-^o-iaJ st.itiis cmiceminr memi-r- of 
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their community. Where any action of personal status 
involves persons of different religious communities the 
President of the Supreme Court will decide which Court 
shall have jurisdiction. WTienever a question arises as to 
whether or not a case is one of personal status within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of a Religious Court, the matter must 
be referred to a Special Tribunal composed of two Justices 
of the Supreme Court and the President of the highest 
court of the religious community concerned in Israel. 

The judgments of the Religious Courts are executed by 
the process and offices of the Civil Courts. 

Jewish Rabbinical Courts: These Courts have exclusive 
juris^ction in matters of marriage and divorce of Jews in 
Israel who are Israeli citizens or residents. In all other 
matters of personal status they have concurrent jurisdiction 
with the District Courts with the consent of all parties 
concerned. 

Muslim Reiigious Courts: These Courts have exclusive 
jurisdiction in matters of marriage and divorce of Muslims 
who are not foreigners, or who are foreigners subject by 
their national law to the jurisdiction of Muslim Religious 
Courts in such matters. In all other matters of personal 
status they have concurrent jurisdiction with the District 
Courts with the consent of all parties concerned. 

Christian Religious Courts: The Courts of the recognized 
Christian communities have exclusive jurisdiction in 


Judicial System, Religion 

matters of marriage and divorce of members of their 
communities who are not foreigners. In all other matters 
of personal status they have concurrent jurisdiction with 
the District Courts with the consent of all parties concerned. 
But neither these Courts nor the Civil Courts have jurisdic- 
tion to dissolve the marriage of a foreign subject. 

Druze Courts: These Courts, established in 1963, have 
exclusive jurisdiction in matters of marriage and divorce 
of Druze in Israel, who are Israeli citizens or residents, and 
concurrent jurisdiction with the District Courts in all 
other matters of personal status of Druze with the consent 
of all parties concerned. 

MILITARY COURTS 

Couris-Marfial: A Court-Martial is competent to try a 
soldier within the meaning of the Military Justice Law, 
IQ55, who has committed an act constituting a military 
ofience, without prejudice to the power of any other Court 
in the State to try him for that act if it constitutes an 
offence under any other law. A Court-Martial is also 
competent to try a soldier for any offence which is not a 
military offence, but the Attorney General may order that 
be tried by another Court if he is of the opinion that the 
offence was not committed within the framework of the 
Army or in consequence of the accused’s belonging to the 
Army. 


RELIGION 


JUDAISM 

Judaism, the religion evolved and followed by the Jews, 
is the faith of the great majority of the population. Its 
basis is a belief in an ethical monotheism. 

There are two main Jewish communities: the Ash- 
kenazim and the Sephardim. The former are the Jews 
from Eastern, Central, or Northern Europe, while the latter 
originate from the Balkan countries. North Africa and the 
Middle East. Although they have separate synagogues, and 
differ somewhat in their ritual and pronunciation of 
Hebrew, there is no doctrinal distinction. The prevailing 
influence is that of the Ashkenazim Jews, who are more 
modern and westernized, but the recent Hebrew revival has 
been based on the Sephardi pronunciation of the ancient 
Hebrew tongue. 

The supreme religious; authority is vested in the Chief 
Rabbinate, which consists of the Ashkenazi and Sephardi 
Chief Rabbis and the Supreme Rabbinical Council. It 
makes decisions on interpretation of the Jewish law, and 
supervises the Rabbinical Courts. There are 8 regional 
Rabbinical Courts, and a Rabbinical Court of Appeal 
presided over by the two Chief Rabbis. 

According to the Rabbinical Courts Jurisdiction Law of 
1953. marriage and divorce among Jews in Israel are ex- 
clusively within the jurisdiction of the Rabbinical Courts. 
Provided that all the parties concerned agree, other matters 
of personal status can also be decided by the Rabbinical 
Courts. 

There are 195 Religious Councils, which maintain 
religious services and supply religious needs, and about 
405 religious committees with similar functions in smaller 
settlements. Their expenses are borne jointly by the State 
and the local authorities. The Religious Councils are under 
the administrative control of the Ministry of Religious 
Affairs. In all matters of religion, the Religious Councils 
are subject to the authority of the Chief Rabbinate. There 
are 365 officially appointed rabbis. The total number of 
sjmagogues is about 7,000, most of which are organized 
within the framework of the Union of Israel Synagogues. 


Head of the Ashkenazi Community: The Chief Rabbi 

Shlomo Goren. 

Head of the Sephardic Community: The Chief Rabbi 

OVADIA YOSSEF. 

Two Jewish sects still loyal to their distinctive customs 
are: 

The Karaites, a sect which recognizes only the Jewish 
written law and not the oral law of the Mishna and Talmud. 
The community of about 12,000 many of whom live in or 
near Ramla, has been augmented by immigration from 
Egypt. 

The Samaritans, an ancient sect mentioned in 2 Kings 
xvii, 24. They recognize only the Torah. The communi^ 
in Israel numbers about 500; about half of them live in 
Holon, where a Samaritan synagogue has been built, and 
the remainder, including the High Priest live in Nablus, 
near Mt. Gerizim, which is sacred to the Samaritans. 


ISLAM 

The Muslims in Israel are in the main Sunnis, and are 
<hvid^ among the four rites of the Sunni school of Muslim 
thought: the Shafe'i, the Hanbali, the Hanafi, and the 
Maliki. Before June 1967 they numbered approximately 
i75>ooo; in 1971, approximately 343,900. 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES 
The Greek Catholic Church: P.O.B. 279, Haifa; numbers 
about 40,000 and Haifa is the seat of the Archbishop of 
Haifa, Nazareth and all Galilee; Archbishop Maxi- 
Mos Salloum; publ. Ar-Rabita (Arabic monthly; circ. 


...V wiocR wruiuuuA unurcn in Israel has approximately 
22,000 members. The Patriarch of Jerusalem is His 
Beatitude Benedictos. 


The Latin (Roman Catholic) Church has about 10,000 
native members in Israel plus about 2.000 Polish and 
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Hungarian Catholic refugees. The Latin Patriarch of 
Jerusalem is His Beatitude Ja;.ies Joseph Beltritti; 
Representative in Israel H.E. Bishop Hanna Kaldany. 

The Maronite Community, with approximately 4,000 
members, has communal centres in Haifa, Jaffa, Jish, 
Nazareth and Jerusalem. The Maronite Patriarch resides 
in the Lebanon. 

Episcopal Church in Jerusalem and the Middle East, 

belongs to the Anglican Communion; was reorganized in 


THE 

Tel-Aviv is the main publishing centre, only three 
dailies being published in Jerusalem. Largely for economic 
reasons there has developed no local press away from these 
cities; hence all papers regard themselves as national. 
Friday editions. Sabbath eve, are increased to up to twee 
the normal size by special weekend supplements, and 
experience a considerable rise in circulation. No news- 
papers appear on Saturday. 

Most of the daily papers are in Hebrew, and others 
appear in Arabic, English, French, Polish, Yiddish, Hun- 
garian and German. The total daily circulation is 500,000- 
600,000 copies, or twenty-one papers per hundred people, 
although most citizens read more than one daily paper. 

Most Hebrew morning dailies have strong political or 
religious affiliations. A I Hamishmar is affiliated to Mapam, 
Halzofeh to the National Religious Front — World Mizrahi. 
Davar is the long-established organ of the Histadrut. Mapai 
publishes the weekly Ol. Although the revenue from 
advertisements is increasing, very few dailies are economi- 
cally self-supporting; most depend on subsidies from 
political parties, religious organizations or public funds. 
The limiting effect on freedom of commentary entailed by 
this party press system has provoked repeated criticism. 

The Jerusalem Arabic daily Al Anba has a small circula- 
tion (10,000) but an increasing number of Israeli Arabs are 
now reading Hebrew dailies. The daily, A I Quds, was 
founded in 1968 for Arabs in Jerusalem and the West 
Bank; the small indigenous press of occupied Jordan has 
largely ceased publication or transferred operations to 
Amman. 

There are around 400 other newspapers and magazines 
including some 50 weekly and 150 fortnightly; over 250 
of them are in Hebrew, the remainder in eleven other 
languages. 

The most influential and respected dailies, for both 
quality of news coverage and commentary, are Ha arcl: 
and the trade union paper, Davar, which frequently 
has articles by government figures. These are the widest 
read of the morning papers, exceeded only by the popul^ 
afternoon press, Kla'ariv and Yedioih Aharonoth. The 
Jerusalem Post gives detailed and sound news coverage in 
English. 

The Israeli Press Council, established in 1963. de.ris with 
matters of common interest to the Press such as drafting 
the recently published code of professional ethics which is 
binding on all journalists. 

The Daily Newspaper Publishers’ Association represents 
publishers in negotiations witli official and public bodies, 
negotiates contracts \ritli employees and purchases ana 
distributes newsprint, of which Israel now manufactures 
75 per cent of her needs. 

DAILIES 

Al-Annb: P.O.B. 42S. 7 ILarikma St., Jerusalem; f I95S; 
published by Jerusalem Publications Ltd.; Editor 
Yaacov Haz.ma; circ. 10,000. 


Fieligior,, The Press 

1976; has Jerusalem Diocese and also Diocese of Iran, 
Egj-pt, Cyprus and the Gulf; Presiding Bishop Rt. Rev. 
H.ass.an Dehqani-T.afti, P.O.B. 12, Isfahan, Iran. 

Other denominations include the Arv.er.ian Church (900 
members), the Coptic Church (700 mcnibcrs), the Russian 
Orthodox Church, which maintains an Ecclesiastical 
Mission, the Ethiopian Church, and the Baptist Lutheran 
and Presbyterian Churches. 


PRESS 

AI Hamishmar [The Guardian): Hamishmar House, 4 Ben 
.Avigdor St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1943; morning; organ of the 
United Worker’s Party (Mapam); Editors Mark 
Gefen, Haim Shur; circ. 25.000. 

Al Quds {Jerusalem): P.O.B. 197SS, Jerusalem; f. 196S; 
Arabic; Editor Anu Zalaf. 

Chadshot Hasport: Tushia St., P.O.B. 2001 1. Tel-Aviv 
61200; f. 1954; Hebrew; sports; independent; circ. 

30.000. 

Davar (The Word): P.O.B. 199, 45 Sheinkin St., Tel-Ariv; 
f. 1925; morning; official organ of the General Federa- 
tion of Labour (Histadrut); Editor Han.vah Zemer; 
circ. 50.000. 

Ha’aretz (The Land): 21 Salman Schocken St., Tel-.Aviv; 
f. 1918; morning; liberal, independent; Editor Gershom 
G. Schocken; circ. 55,000 (week-daj-s), 75,000 (week- 
ends). 

Hamodia; Kikar Hacheruth, P.O.B. 1306, Jerusalem; 
organ of Agudat Israel; morning; Editor Yehuda L. 
Levin; circ, 8.000. 

Hatzofeh: 66 Hamasger St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1938; morning; 
organ of the National Religious Front; Editor S. 
Daniel; circ. 11,000. 

Israel Nachrichten: 52 Harakevet St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1974; 

morning; German; Editor S. HiMMEurARn; circ. 20.000. 
Israciski Far Tribuna: 113 Givat Herzl St., Tel-Aviv; 
Bulgarian. 

Jerusalem Post: P.O.B. 81, Romema, Jerusalem; f. 1032; 
morning; independent; English; Editor and Man. Dir, 
Ari Rath; Editor Erwin Frenkel; circ. 30,000 
(weekdays). 44,000 (weekend edition); there is also a 
weekly international edition (q.x'.). 

Le Journal d’lsracl: 26 Agra St.. P.O.B. 28330, Tel-Aviv; 
independent; French; Dir.-Chief Editor J. RAunc; circ. 
To.ooo; also overseas wccldy selection; circ. 15.000. 
Lctzfe Nyess (Late Kens): 52 Harakevet St., Tel-Aviv; f. 
1949; Yiddish; morning; Editor S. HiM.Mni.rARr.; cire. 

23.000. 

Ma’ariv: Ma’ariv House, P.O.B. 20010. Tel-Aviv; f. 1948; 
evening; independent; Editor Shalom Rosenfeld; 
circ. daily 152,000, Friday 226,000. 

Nowiny I Kurier: 52 Harakevet St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1952; 

Polish; morning; Editor S. Himelfarb; circ. 15,000. 
Omsr: 45 Sheinkin St., Tel-Aviv; Histadrut popul.xr 
vowelled Hebrew paper; f. 1951: Chief Editor Mriit 
Bareli; circ. 10,000. 

Sha'ar; 52 Harakevet St., Tel-.\viv e-ronomy and 

finance; Hebrew and English; Editor J, Kanshaj. , 
Shcarim: 64 Frishman St.. Tel-Aviv; organ of Poalci 
Agudat Israel: Editor Yehuda Nahshoni; circ. 5.000. 
UJ Kelct: 52 Harakevet St., Tc!-.\viv; f. 191S; morniru:; 
Hungarian, ir.de;'^:ulent; Editor S Hpu.;! ! } A»:i‘, cue 

20.000. 
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The Press 


■Viata Noastra: 52 Harakevet St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1950; 

Romanian; morning; Editor Meir Zait; circ. 30,000. 
Yedioth Aharonoth: 138 Petah-Tikva Rd., Tel-Aviv; f. 
1939; evening; independent; Editor Dr. H. Rosenblum; 
circ. 180,000, Friday 300,000. 

Yom Yom; P.O.B. 1194, Tel-Aviv; f. 1964; morning; 
economy and finance; Editor P. Mersten. 


WEEKLIES AND FORTNIGHTLIES 

Al Ta’awun: P.O.B. 303, Tel-Aviv; f. 1961; published by 
the Arab Worker's Dept, of the Histadrut and the Co- 
operatives Dept, of the Ministry of Labour; co-opera- 
tives quarterly; Editor Tuvia Sramosh. 

Al Harriya: 38 King George St., Tel-Aviv; Arabic weekly 
of the Herut Party. 

Al-Ittihad: P.O.B. 104, Haifa; f. 1944; Arabicj journal of 
the Israeli Communist Party; Chief Editor Emile 
Touma. . 

Al'MirsacT: P.O.B. 736, 4 Ben Avigdor St., Tel-Aviv; 
Mapam; Arabic. 

Bama'alah: P.O.B. 303, Tel-Aviv; journal of the young 
Histadrut Movement; Editor N. Anaely. 

Bamahano: Military P.O.B. 1013, Tel-Aviv; f. 1948; 
military, illustrated weekly of the Israel Armed Forces; 
Editor-in-Chief Yossef Eshkol; circ. 70,000. 

Bitaon Heyl Ha’avir {Air Fores Magazine): Doar Zwai 
2348; f. 1948; Editor M. Hadar; Man. Editor Y. Offer; 
circ. 33,000. 

Ovar Hashavua: 45 Sheinkin St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1946; 
popular illustrated; weekly; published by Histadrut, 

. General Federation of Labour; Editor O. Zmora; 
circ. 50,000. 

Ethgar: 75 Einstein Street, Tel-Aviv; twice weekly 
Editor Nathan Yalin-Mor. 

Glasul Populuriii: Eilath St., P.O.B. 2675, Tel-Aviv; 
weekly of the Communist Party of Israel; Romanian; 
Editor MeIr Semo. 

Haolam Hazeh: P.O.B. 136, 3 Gordon St., Tel-Aviv; i. 
1937; independent; illustrated news magazine; weekly; 
Editor-in-Chief Uri Avnery. 

Harefuah: 39 Shaul Hamelech Blvd., Tel-Aviv; f. 1920; 
with English summary; fortnightly journal of the 
Israeli Medical Association; Editor I. Sum, m.d.; circ. 
6,000. 

Hed Hahinukh: 8 Ben-Saruk Street, Tel-Aviv; f. 1926, 
weekly; educational; published by the Israeli Teachers’ 
Union; Editor Zvi Arad; circ. 32,000. 

Illustrirte Weltwoch; P.O.B. 2571, Tel-Aviv; f. 1956; 
Yiddish; weekly; Editor M. Karpinovitz. 

The Israel Digest; P.O.B. 92, Jerusalem; f. 1957; indepen- 
dent; fortnightly digest of news and views; circ. 20,000; 
Editor Zvi Sosfer. 

Jerusalem Post Overseas Weekly: P.O.B. 81, Romema, 
Jerusalem; f. 1959: English; Overseas edition of the 
Jerusalem Post (?.«.); circ. 36,000 to 95 countries 

Kol Ha'am {Voice of the People): 37 Eilath St., P.O.B. 2675, 
Tel-Aviv; 1.1947; organ of the Communist Party of 
Israel; Editor B. Balti; 

Laisha: P.O.B. 28122, 7 Fin St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1946; Hebrew; 
women’s magazine; Editor David Karassik. , 

Uawladina: Arabic Publishing House, P.O.B. 28049, Tel- 
Aviv; f. i960; children’s fortnightly; Editor-in-Chief 
Mustafa Murar; Editors Gamil Dahlan, Deebeh 
Gabin, Mishel Haddad, Mazir Shimali; circ. 11,000. 

Maariv Lanoar: 2 Carlebach St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1957: weekly 
for youth; Editor Amnon Bei-Rav; circ. 26,000. 


MB {Mitteilungsblatt): P.O.B. 1480, Tel-Aviv; f. 1932; 
German journal of the Irgun Olei Merkas Europa; Editor 
Dr. Hans Tramer. 

Min Hayesod: Tel-Aviv; fortnightly; Hebrew; news and 
political commentary. 

Reshu mot; Ministry of Justice, Jerusalem; f. 1948; Hebrew, 
Arabic and English; official Government gazette’. 
Sada-A-Tarbin {The Echo of Education): published by the 
Histadrut and Teachers’ Association, P.O.B. 506, 
Rehovot; f. 1952; Arabic; educational; fortnightly; 
Editor Tuvia Shamosh. 


OTHER PERIODICALS 

Al'Bushra: P.O.B. 6088, Haifa; f. 1935; monthly; Arabic; 
organ of the Ahmadiyya movement; Editor, Jalal-ud- 
DiN Qamar. 

Al Hamishmar: 20 Yehuda Halevy Street, Tel-Aviv; 
Bulgarian monthly of United Workers’ Party. 

Al Jadid: P.O.B. 104, Haifa; Arabic; literary monthly; 
Editor Hana Nakara. 

Ariel: Cultural and Scientific Relations Division, Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, Jerusalem; Publishers, Editorial and 
Distribution: The Jerusalem Publishing House, P.O.B. 
7147,' Jerusalem; f. 1962; quarterly review of the arts 
and letters in Israel; edns. in English, Spanish, French 
and German: Editor Yael Lotan. 


Avoda Ubituach Loumi: P.O.B. 915, Jerusalem; f. 1949: 
monthly review of the Ministry of Labour, and the 
National Insurance Institute, Jerusalem; Editor, Z. 
Heyn; circ. 3,000. 

Bekalkala Uvemis’har {Economics and Trade): P.O.B. 852, 
Tel-Aviy; f. 1932; monthly; Hebrew; published by 
Federation of Israeli Chambers of Commerce; Editor 
Zvi Amit; circ. 5,000. 

Business Digest Trade Lists: 37 Harbour St.. Haifa; f. 1947; 
weekly; English, Hebrew; shipping movements, import 
licences, stock exchange listings, business failures, etc.; 
Editor G. Alon. 


Christian Nows from Israel; 23 Shlomo Hamelech St. 
Jerusalem; quarterly issued by the Ministry of Religious 
Affairs; in English, French, Spanish; Editor Shalom 
Ben-Zakkai: circ. 10,000, 

Di Goldene Keyt: 30 Weizmann St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1949; 
Yiddish; literary quarterly, published by iheHistadiut; 
Editor A. Sutzkever; Co-Editor E. Pines; Man. Editor 
Shmuel Choresh. 


Divrei Haknesset: c/o The Knesset, Jerusalem; f. 1949; 
reco^s of the proceedings of the Knesset, published by 
the Government Printer, Jerusalem; Editor D. Niv; 
circ, 300. 

The Family Physician: 148 Arlosoroff St., P.O.B. 16250 
Tel-Aviy; f. 1970; three times a year; medical; Hebrew 

and Russian summaries; Editor 
Dr. M. R. Polliack; circ. 4,500. 


Folk un Zion: P.O.B. 92, Jerusalem; 
current events relating to Israel 
circ. 6,000; Editor Simha Sneh. 


f. 1950; monthly; 
and World Jewry; 


JnnfRi Tel-Aviv; Yiddish, progressive 

monthly, publ. by Assen. for Popular Culture ^ 

M 4 ^ 90 . Tel-Aviv; f. 1932; 

Usre^^&'S.Hil^'^ art. literature; p 4 - 
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•.ononiaii 21 meicnett St., Tel-Aviv f 1020' 
a^cultural; Editor Israel Inbari. ^ 

”“un[vLiKr®'!f/’“/'' The Hebrew 

Israel Oriental ^9491 quarterly of the 

Israel Oriental Society; Hebrew with English summary; 
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Middle Eastern, Asian and African Affairs; Editors 
Yehoshua Porath and Aharon Lavish. 


Hamlonai (The Hotelier): P.O.B. 11586. Tel-Aviv; f. 1962; 
monthly of the Israel Hotel Association; Hebrew and 
English; Editor Z. Peltz. 

Hapraklit: P.O.B. 14152 Tel-Aviv: f. 1943; quarterly: 
published by the Israel Bar Association; Editors A. 
Polonsky, J. Gross; circ. 6,500. 

Hassadeh: 8 Shaul Hamelech Blvd., P.O.B, 40044, Tel- 
Aviv; f. 1920; monthly: review of agriculture; English 
summaries; Editor J. M. Margalit; circ. 10,000. 

Hed Hagan : 8 Ben Saruk St., Tel-.Aviv; f. 1935; educational; 

Editor Mrs. Esther Rabinowitz; circ. 3,500. 
Innovation: P.O.B. 8100, Jerusalem; f. 1975; monthly: 
English; industrial research and development in Israel; 
Editor A. Greenfield. 

Israel Annals of Psychiatry: Jerusalem Academic Press, 
Givat Saul, P.O.B 2390, Jerusalem; f. 1963; quarterlj-; 
Editor-in-Chief Prof. H. Z. Winnik. 


Israel Business and Investors’ Report: P.O.B. 8100, 
Jerusalem; f. 1961; monthly; English; business and 
economic development; Editor A. Greenfield 
Israel Economist: P.O.B. 7052, 6 Hazanowitz St., Jeru- 
salem; f. 1945: monthly; English; political and 
economic: independent; Editor J. Kollek, m.jur.; 
also publishes The Tel-Aviv Slock Exchange Information 
Card Service. 

Israel Export and Trade Journal, The: P.O.B. 11586, 
Tel-Aviv; I. 1949: monthly; English; commercial and 
economic; published by Israel Periodicals Co. Ltd.; 
Man. Dirs. F. A. Lewinson and Zalman Peltz. 


Israel Industry and Commerce; P.O.B. 1199, Tel-Aviv; 
English; monthly: serves Israeli exporters; Editor 
Sh. Yedidyah. 


Israel Journal of Medical Sciences:P.O.B. 1435, Jerusalem; 
f. 1965; monthly; Editor-in-Chief Dr. JI. Prvwes; circ. 
5 . 500 - 

Israels Aussenhandel: P.O.B. 11586, Tcl-Aviv; f. 1967; 
monthly; German; commercial; Editor Z. Peltz. 

Kalltalan: 8 Ahiva St., P.O.B. 7052, Jerusalem; f. 1952 
monthly: Hebrew commercial and economic; inde- 
pendent; Editor J. Kollek, m.jur. 

Kiryat Sefer: P.O.B. 503. Jerusalem; f. 1924; 

graphical quarterly of the Jewish National and uni- 
versity Library, Jerusalem; Editor Mrs. .A. Neuderg. 

Labour in Israel: 93 Arlosorofl St., Tcl-Av'iv; periodic 
bulletin of the Histadrut; English, French, German 
and Spanish. 

Leshonenu: Academ}' of the Hebrew Language, P.O.B. 
3449, Jerusalem: f. 1929; quarterly; for the study of 
the Hebrew language and cognate subjects; Editor 
S. Abramson. 


Leshonenu La’am; Academv of the Hebrew Language, 
P.O.B. 3449, Jerusalem: f. 1945: popular Hebrew 
philology: Editors E. Etan, M. Medan. 

Ma'arachot: Ha’Kirya Rcchov Gimmcl i, TcI-Aviv: f. 
1939; military: Editor Col. \ itzchak Golan. 


Mada: Weizmann Science Press of Israel, P.O.B. Soi, 
Jerusalem; f. 1956; popular scientific bi-montlily in 
Hebrew; Editor-in-Chief Kafai Pines; circ. 11,000. 

Mclaha Vetaassiya (Traae ana Industry’): P.O.R ii 5 ''' 7 ." 
Tcl-Aviv; f. 1969: bi-monthly rc%now- of the Lmon of 
Artisans and SmaU Manufacturers of Israel; .dan. Dir. 


Z. Peltz. 

Mibifnlm: 27 
quarterly 


Sutin St., P.O.B. 16040. Tcl-Aviv; I- 
of Uic United Collective Sefth-menfs (Hakib 
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butz Hameuchad): Editor Zerubavel Gilead; circ 
8,000. 

Molad: P.O.B. 1165, Jerusalem; f. 194S; quarterly: inde- 
pendent political and literary periodical; Hebrew; 
published by Miph’ale .Molad Ltd.; Editor Ephraim 
Broido. 

Monthly Bulletin of Statistics: Israel Central Bureau of 
Statistics, P.O.B. 13015, Jerusalem; f. 1949. 

Quarterly Statistics of the Administered Territories: f. 

1971. Hebrew and English. 

Foreign Trade Statistics: f. 1969; Hebrew and English; 
appear.s twice a year. 

Quarterly Statistics of Tourism and Hotel Services: f 

1973: Hebrew and English. 

Monthly Price Statistics: f. 1959: Hebrew. 

Monthly Foreign Trade Statistics: f. 1950: Hebrew and 
English. 

Immigration Statistics: f. 1970: quarterly; Hebrew. 
Moznayim (Balance): P.O.B. 709S, Tcl-Aviv; f. 1929; 
literature and culture; monthly; circ. 2,500; Editor 
B. Y. M1CHAL.Y, 

Na’amat: 31 Bloch St.. P.O.B. 303. Tc!-.-\viv; f. 1934; 
monthly journal of the Council of Women Workers of 
the Histadrut; Hebrew; Editor ZiviA Cohen; circ. 
16,500. 

Ncr: Ihud, P.O.B. 451, Jerusalem; f. 1948; monthly on 
political and social problems: advocates .Vrab-Jewi-'h 
reconciliation; Hebrew', English, .-Arabic; circ. 1,500. 

New Outlook; 8 Karl Nctter St., Tcl-.A^nv; f. 1957: Israeli 
and Middle Eastern Affairs; monthly; circ. to.ooo; 
Editor SiMHA Flapan. 

Proche-Orient Chrition: B.P. 19079, Jerusalem; f. 1951; 
quarterly. 

Quarterly Review of the Israel Medical Association (Mif'al 
Haverut Hut: — Non-resident Fello%vship of tlie Israel 
Medical Association): 39 Shaul Hamelekh Blvd., Tcl- 
Aviv; English: also published in French and Spanish; 
quarterly; Editor Dr. V. Resnekov. 

Refuah Veterlnarit: P.O.B. 18, Beit Dagan; f. 1943; 
quarterly review of veterinary medicine; Editor Dr. 
Hadani. 

La Revue do I'A.M.I. (Non-resident Fellowship of the 
Israeli Medical Association): 39 Shaul Hamelekh Blvd., 
Tcl-Aviv; French, English and Spanish: quarterly; 
Editor Dr. S. Zalud. 

Scopus; Hebrew' University of Jerusalem; 1 . 1946; published 
by Department of Information and Public .Affairs, 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem; twice yearly; English; 
Editor D. A. Sushan. 

Shituf (Co-operation): 24 Ha'arba St,, TcI-.Aviv, P.O.B. 
7151: f. 1948: bi-montlilj': economic, soci.al and co- 
operative problems in Israel; published by the Ontr.al 
union of lndustri.a]. Transport and Service Co-opcr.i- 
tivc Societies; Editor L. Losii; circ. 12,000. 

Sinai: P.O.B. O42, Jt-rus.i’em; f. 1937; Tor.ili. '■'.iincc niid 
literature; Editor Dr. Vitzcma!: Kmuiai l. 

Sindibad: P.O.B. 2S049, Te!-,-\\'iv; f. children"'- 

monthly; Editors \Valid Hussein, .Mustafa .Murai:; 
circ. 10,000. 

Sulam: 2 Ben Yehuda St., Jerusalem; fwlitical; monthly; 
Editor y. Shaib. 

Terra Santa: P.O.B. ifi6, Jeruj-dem; i. 1921: niontldy; 
published by the Custody of the Holy Ijsr.d (the otlxial 
custodiau-s of the Holy Shrinesl; !t.ali.ir.. Sp-i.".!!!!, 
French. English and .Arabic editions pubtiihe,! in 
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Jerusalem, by the Franciscan Printing Press, English 
edition in Jerusalem, German edition in Vienna, 
Maltese edition in Valletta. 

Ttnuroih: 48 Hamelech George St., P.O.B. 23076, Tel- 
Aviv; f. i960; organ of the Liberal Labour Movement; 
monthly; Editor D. Shlomi. 

Urim La-Orim: 93 Arlosorofi St., P.O.B. 303. Tel-Aviv; 
educational problems in the family; monthly; published 
by the EKstadrut; Editor Hayim Nagid. 

Vilnor Pinkas: P.O.B. 28006, Tel-Aviv; f. 1968; periodical 
review of current affairs for Vilna-Jews the world over, 
and for the history of Yerushdayim Delito; Yiddish; 
Editor M. Karpinovitz. 

WiZO Review: Women's International Zionist Organiza- 
tion, 38 Sderoth David Hamelekh, Tel-Aviv; English, 
Spanish and German editions; Editor Sylvia Satten 
Banin; circ. 20,000. 

Yam; Israeli Maritime League, P.O.B. 706, 5 Habankim 
St., Haifa; f. 1937; review of marine problems; Editor 
Z. Eshel; Pres. Moshe M. Pomrock; circ. 5,500. 

Zahrat-el-Shabab: Arabic Publishing House, P.O.B. 28049, 
Tel-Aviv; f. 1971 ; teenagers’ monthly; Editors Mustafa 
Murar, Rasmi Bayadsi, Abdul-Ghaffar Yunis; 
circ. 3,500. 

Zion: P.O.B. 4179, Jerusalem; f. 1935; research in Jewish 
history; twice yearly; Hebrew and English; Editors 
I. F. Baer, S. Ettinger, M. Stern. 

Zraim: 7 Dubnov St., P.O.B. 40027, Tel-Aviv; f. 1953: 
journal of the Bnei Akiva (Youth of Hapoel 
Hamizrachi) Movement; Editor Yedidia Cohen. 

Zrakor: 37 Harbour St., Haifa; f. 1947; monthly; Hebrew; 
news digest, trade, finance, economics, shipping; 
Editor G. Aeon. 

The followng are all published by Weizmann Science 

Press Israel, P.O.B. 801, Jerusalem 91000; Exec. Editor 

L, Lester. 

Israel Journal of Botany; f. 1951: Editor Prof. Leonora 

• Reinhold; quarterly. 

Israel Journal of Chemistry: f. 1951; Editor Prof. S. Sarel; 
quarterly. 

Israel Journal of Earth-Sciences: f. 1951; Editor Y 
Weiler; quarterly. 


The Press, Publishers 

Israel Journal of Mathematics: 1. 1951; Editors Y. Linden- 
strauss, a. Pazi; monthly, 3 vols. of 4 issues each per 
year. 

Israel Journal of Technology: f. 1951: Editor Prof. D. Abir, 
6 issues per year. 

Israel Journal of Zoology: f. 1951: Editor Y. L. Werner; 
quarterly. 

Journal d’Analyse Mathfimatique; f. 1955: Editor Prof. 

S. Agmon; 2 vols. per year. 

PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Daily Newspaper Publishers’ Association of Israel: P.O.B. 
2251, 4 Kaplan St., Tel-Aviv; safeguards professional 
interests and maintains standards, supplies newsprint 
to dailies; negotiates with trade unions, etc.; mems. all 
daily papers; affiliated to International Federation of 
Newspaper Publishers. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency (JTA); Israel Bureau, Jerusa- 
lem Post Building, Romema, Jerusalem 94467; Dir. 
David Landau. 

ITIM, News Agency of the Associated Israel Press: 10 
Tiomkin St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1950; co-operative news 
agency; Dir. and Editor Alter Welner. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse; 7 Schderot Khen, Tel-Aviv; Chief 
Erol Guiney. 

Agencta EFE {Spain): Hasoreg 2, Binlan Gad Hajadash 
Bldg., Jerusalem; Correspondent Elias Samuel 
Scherbacovsky. 

ANSA: P.O.B. 21342, Tel-Aviv; Bureau Chief Fabio 
Cannillo. 

Associated Press (AP) {U.S.A.): 49 Petah Tikva Rd., 
Tel-Aviv; Chief of Bureau Frank Crepeau. ' 

Middle East' Bureau: Jerusalem Post Bldg. Jerusalem, 
94 467- 

United Press International (UPl) {U.S.A.): 138 Petah 
Tikva Rd., Tel-Aviv; Bureau Man. Richard C. Gross. 

The following are also represented; DPA, North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance, Reuters, Tass. 


PUBLISHERS 


Achlasaf Ltd.: 13 Yosef Hanassi St., Tel-Aviv; 1. 1933; 

general; Man. Dir. Schachna Achiasaf. 

Am Hassefer Ltd.: 9 Bialik st., Tel-Aviv; f. 1955; Man. 
Dir. Dov Lipetz. 

“Am Oved” Ltd.: 22 Mazah st., P.O.B. 470, Tel-Aviv; f. 
1942; fiction, biography, history, social science; 
reference books, textbooks, children’s books; Man. Dir. 
Dov Gorfung. 

Amichai Publishing House Ltd.; 5 Yosef Hanassi St., 
Tel-Aviv; f. 1948; Man. Dir. Yehuda Orlinsky. 
Arabic Publishing House: 17A Hagra St., P.O.B. 28049, 
Tel-Aviv; f. i960; established by the Histadrut (trade 
union) organization; periodicals and books; Dir. 
Josef Eliahu; Editor-in-Chief Mustafa Murar. 
Bialik Institute, The: P.O.B. 92, Jerusalem; f. 1935; 
classics, encyclopaedias, criticism, history, archaeology* 
art, reference books, Judaica; Dir. Chaim Milkov. 
Carta, The Israel Map and Publishing Co. Ltd.: Yad 
Haruzim St., P.O.B. 2500, Jerusalem 91020; f. 1958; 


the principal cartographic publisher; Man. Dir. 
Emanuel Hausman 

Dvir Publishing Co. Ltd., The: 58 Mazah St., P.O.B. 149, 
Tel-Aviv; literature, science, art, education; Man. Dir. 
Alexander Broido. 

Eked Publishing House: 29 Bar-Kochba st.. Tel-Aviv; 
1959: poetry; Dirs. Itamar Yaoz-Kest, Maritza 
Rosman. 

Encyclopedia Publishing Co.: i King David St., Jerusalem; 
^ J^9_47‘* Hebrew Encyclopedia and other encyclopedias; 
Chair. Mrs. Bracha Peli, Alexander Peli. 

Gazit: 8 Zvi Brook St., Tel-Aviv, P.O.B. 4190; art pub- 
lishers; Editor Gabriel Talphir. 

Haifa Publishing Co. Ltd.: c/o P.O.B. 4044, Jerusalem; f. 
i960; fiction and non-fiction. 

Hakibbutz Hameuchad Publishing House Ltd.: P.O.B. 

^040. 15 Nehardea St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1940; general; 
Dir. A. Avishai. , 
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Hamenorah Publishing House: 24 Zangw-iU St., Td-A-v-iv; 
f. 1958; books in Hebrew, Yiddish and English; Dir. 
Mordechai Sonnschein. 

Israeli Music Publications Ltd.: 105 Ben Yehuda St., 
P.O.B. 6011, Tel- Aviv; f. 1949; books on music and 
musical works; Dir. Dr. Peter E. Gradenwitz. 

Izre’el Publishing House Ltd.: 76 Dizengoflf St., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1933; Man. Alexander Izreel. 

Jerusalem Academic Press: Givat Shaul, P.O.B. 2390, 
Jerusalem; f. 1959; scientific and technical publica- 
tions; Gen. Man. Itzhak Lahad. 

Jerusalem Publishing House: 39 Tcherneohovski St., 
Jerusalem, P.O.B. 7147; f. 1967; history, enc3’clo- 
paedias, archaeology, art and other reference books; 
Dir. Shlomo S. Gafni. 

Jewish Agency Publishing Department: P.O.B. 704: 
Jerusalem; f. 1945; Palestinology, Judaism, scientific, 
classics, and publicity brochures; Dir. M. Spitzer. 

Kami Publishers Ltd.: 58 Maze St., P.O.B. 149, Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1951 ; children’s and educational books; Dir. Alexan- 
der Broido. 

Keter Publishing House Jerusalem Ltd.: P.O.B. 7145, Givat 
Shaul B, Jerusalem; (. 1959; original and translated 
works in all fields of science and humanities, published 
in English, French, German, other European languages 
and Hebrew; publishing imprints: Israel Program for 
Scientific Translations. Israel Universities Press. Keter 
Books, Encyclopaedia Judaica; Man. Dir. Yitzhak 
Rischin. 

Kiryath Sepher: 15 Arlosorov St., Jerusalem; f. i 933 : 
dictionaries, textbooks, maps, scientific books; Dir. 
Shalom Sivan (Stepansky). 

Keren Publishers Jerusalem Ltd.: P.O.B. 4044, Jerusalem; 
Bible, religion and Judaism. 

Lowin*Epstein Ltd.: 9 Yavneh St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1930; 
general fiction, education, science; Man. Dir. Abraham 
Gottesmann. 

Magnes Press, The: The Hebrew University, Jcrusalern; 
f. 1929; biblical studies, judaica, and all academic 
fields; Dir. Ben-Zion Yehoshua. 

Ministry of Defence Publishing House: Hakiriya, Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1939; military literature; Dir. Shalom Seri. 

M. Mizrachi Publishers: 19 Y. L. Peretz, Tel-Aviv; f. i960: 
children’s books; Dir. Meir Mizrachi. 

Otsar Hamoreh: 8 Ben Samk, Tel-A^^v; f. 195 educa- 
tional; Dir. Menachem Levanon. 


Publishers, Radio and Television 

I. L. Peretz: 31 .Mlcnbj- Rd.. Tcl-.Aviv; f. 1956; mainh- 
books in Yiddish; .Man. Dir. Moshe GERSHONomrz. 

Rubin Mass: ii Marcus St., P.O.B. 990, Jerusalem; f. 1927; 
Hebraica, Judaica; Dir. Rubin Mass. 

Schocken Publishing House Ltd.: P.O.B. 2316, Tcl-A\-iv; 
f. 1938; general; Dir. Mrs. Racheli Edelman. 

Shikmona Publishing Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 4044, Jerusalem; 
Zionism, archaeology, art, fiction and non-fiction. 

Sifriat-Ma'ariv Ltd.: Dereh Petah Tikva 72.A, Tcl-.\%*iv; 
f. 1954; Publisher and Editor-in-Chief Naft.\li 
Arhel. 

Sifriat Poalim Ltd.: 73 Allcnby St., P.O.B. 526, Tel-Aviv 
65-171; f. 1939; textbooks; Gen. Man. Yaakov Zvieli. 

Sinai Publishing Co.: 72 Allenby Rd., Tel-Aviv; Hebrew 
books and religious articles; Dir. Aknah Schlesinger. 

Tarbut Ve’Hinuch Publishers: 93 .Arlozorov St., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1956; educational; Man. Iza.\k Kotu.nsky. 

Tarhish Books: P.O.B. 4130, 91-040 Jerusalem; I. 1940. 
plays, poetry, bibliophile, classics; Man. Dir. Dr. Moshe 
Spitzer. 

Weidonfcld and Nicolson: 5 Karl N'etterSt., P.O.B. 37727, 
Tel-.-Vviv; branch of London publi.shing companj* and 
publishers’ reprcscntativc.s; .Man. Rodnev Fkankhn. 

Weizmann Science Press of Israel: Sa Horkanj'a St. 
P.O.B. 801, Jerusalem 91000; f. 1951; publishes 
scientific books and periodicals; Man. Dir. Rami 
Michaeli; Exec. Editor L. Lester. 

Yachdav United Publishers Co. Ltd.: 29 Carlcbach St., 
P.O.B. 20123. Tel-Aviv; f. i960: cduc.itional; Chair. 
Mordechai Bernstein; Dir. Benjamin Sella. 

Yavneh Ltd.: 4 Mazeh St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1932; general; Dir. 
Yehoshua Orenstein. 

8, Zack and Co.: 2 King George St. Jerusalem; f. e. 1930. 
reference books, textbooks, dictionaries, judaica, 
children’s books; Dirs, David and Michael Zack. 


Israel Book Publishers Association: 29 Carleb.-ich St, 
P.O.B. 20123. Tel-Aviv; f. 1939; mems.: 79 publishing 
firms; Pres. Mordechai Bernstein; Sec.-Gen. 
Benjamin Sella. 

Jerusalem International Book Fair: 22 Jaffa Rd., Jerus.alom 
91000; f. 19G3; takes place bienniallj’; 43 countries were 
represented in 1977; E.xcc. Dir. ILafakl Aldor; .\dmin. 
Dir. Daphna Avnon. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


RADIO 

Israel Broadcasting Authority (I.B.A.): 21 Helcni H.-imalka, 
Jerusalem; f. 1948; station, Jerusalem with additional 
studios in Tel-Aviv and Haifa; Dir.-Gcn. I. Liwi. 
I.B.A. broadcasts five programmes for local and over- 
seas listeners on medium, shortwave and \HF/FM in 
thirteen languages: Hebrew, Arabic, English, \iddish, 
Ladino, Romanian, Hungarian, Moghnabit, Persian, 
French. Russian, Georgian and Spanish. 

Number of radio receivers: 485,000 (1976). 

Gnlcl Zahal: Tel-Aviv; f. 1951: AJjny 

station for soldiers; station, Tel-Aviv with studios in 
Jerusalem; broadcasts one progr.Tjnmc on medium 
wave in Hebrew. 

TELEVISION 

Israel Broadcasting Authority (I.B.A.j: broadcasts began 


in 196S; station in Jcrus.'dcra with nddition.al studios in 
Tel-Aviv; Dir.-Gcn. I. Liv;;i; one black and white 
network (\TIF with UHF available in some areas); 
broadcasts in Hebrew and Arabic. 

Instructional Television Centre: Ministry of Educ-ation 
and Culture, 14 Kl.iusner St., Tc!-Aviv; f. 1963 by 
Hanadiv (Rothschild Mcmori.al Group) as Instructional 
Television Trust; began transmission in 1966; now 
broadcasts on a nation.al sc-ale to 1.300 scliooh with 
540,000 pupils, 85 j>cr cent of the element-ary school 
population and 60 per cent of the high scliool jwpula- 
tion; tl'.e programmes form an integral p.art of tlie 
sj'll.abiis in .a wide range of subjects; also .adult cduca- 
Uon; Dir. Ya’akov Lorpepiiaum. 


Number of TV licences 3S5.000 (1974). 
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FINANCE 


(cap. =capital; p.u. =paid up; dep. =deposits; m. =millioii; — Israeli brs. branches.) 


BANKING 
Central Bank 

Bank of Israel: Mizpeh Bldg., 29 Jaffa Rd., Jerusalem, 
P.O.B. 780; f. 1954 as the Central Bank of the State of 
Israel; cap. I;fiom., reserves I;^iom., dep Ijf52,778m. 
(Oct. 1977); Gov. Arnon Gafni; Dir.-Gen. Dr. E. 
Sheffer; Mans. M. Heth, J. Sarig, Z. Sussman, M. 
Meirav, S. Peled, O. Messer, A. Lozowick; 2 brs. 

Israeli Banks 

American Israel Bank Ltd.: 9 Ahad Ha’ am St., Tel- Aviv; 
f. 1975 as a result of a merger between Japhet Bank 
Ltd. and Exchange National Bank of Chicago. 

Arab Israel Bank Ltd.: 14 Hatishim Veshalosh St., Haifa; 
subsidiary of Bank Leumi le-Israel B.M.; f. 1959 to 
serve primarily the Arab sector of the economy; cap. 
p.u. I;^3.5m., dep. I/i32.2m. (Dec. 1974); Chair. J. 
Rosh; Gen. Man. E. Ashkenazi 
Bank Hapoalim B.M.:' 50 Rothschild Blvd., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1921; cap. p.u. I;£599.7m., dep. I/4i,i93m.,' total 
resources I;^63.359m. (Dec. 1976); Man. Dirs. J. 
Levinson (Chair.), E. Reiner, M. Olenik, B. Rabi- 
Now; over 240 brs. 

Bank Kupat-Am Le-lsrael Ltd.: 13 Ahad Ha'am St.. 
P.O.B. 352, Tel-Aviv; f. 1918; cap. p.u., reserves and 
surplus I;fia.3m., dep. (Dec. 1974); Chair. B. 

Yekutieli; Man. Dir. M. Ostfeld; 16 brs. 

Bank Lemelacha Ltd.: iS Shocken St.i Tel-Aviv; f. 1953; 
cap. p.u. I/46m., dep. I/287m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. 
P. Talmi; Man. Dir. Y. Gal’on. 

Bank Leumi le-lsrael B.M.: 24-32 Yehuda Halevy St., 
Tel-Aviv; f. 1902; total capital funds I;^2, 891111.; dep. 
I;£65.3m. (June 1977); Chair, and Chief Exec. E. I. 
Japhet; 353 brs.; publ. Review of Economic Conditions 
in Israel (quarterly).; 

First International Bank of Israel Ltd.: 18/20 Lincoln St., 
P.O.B. 20185, Tel-Aviv; f. 1972 as a result of a merger 
betiveen The Foreign Trade Bank Ltd. and Export 
Bank Ltd.; Chair, of Board Mark Mosevics; Man. 
Dir. David Golan; 53 brs. 

Israel Ampal Industrial Development Bank Ltd.; 5 Druya- 
nov St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1956; cap. p.u. I£i2m.; dep. 

(Dec. 1976); Chair. M. Olenik; Gen. Man. 
M. Bachar. 

Israel Bank of Agriculture Ltd.: 83 Hashmonayim St., 
Tel-Aviv; f. 1951: pap. p.u. 1^295. im., dep. l£2,2o().^m. 
(March 1977); Chair. A. Brum; Man. Dir. D. Calderon. 
Israel Discount Bank Ltd.: 27-31 Yehuda Halevy St., Tel- 
Aviv; f. 1935 as Palestine Discount Bank Ltd.; cap. 
p.u. I£i 66 m., dep. I;^30,75om. (Dec. 1976); Chair. 
Daniel Recanati; 165 brs. (5 outside Israel). 

Israel General Bank Ltd.: 28 Achad Ha’am St., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1964: cap. p.u. l£io.gm., dep. I;£648.6m. (Dec. 1976); 
Chair. Baron Edmond de Rothschild; Man. Dir. 
David Shoham; 3 brs. 

Israel Industrial Bank Ltd.: 13 Montefiore St., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1933; cap. I/8.2m., total resources I;^366.im. (Dec. 
1974); Chair. A. Fromcenko; Man. Dir. A. D. Kimchi; 
9 brs. 

Israel Loan and Savings Bank Ltd.; 21 Herzl St., Tel- 
Aviv; cap. I/lo.3m.; Chair. E. Aveynon; Man. Dir. 
I. Gafni. 


Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd.: 24 Rothschild Blvd., 
Tel-Aviv; f. 1924; subsidiary of Barclays Discount 
Bank; cap. p.u. Ifbon.., dep. I;£237m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. 
Daniel Recanati; Gen. Man. Shlomo Magriso. 
Union Bank of Israel Ltd.: 6-8 Ahuzat fiayit St., P.O.B. 
2428, 'Tel-Aviv; f. 1951; subsidiary of Bank Leumi 
le-lsrael B.M.; cap. p.u. I;£90.3m., dep. I;f5,878m. 
(Dec. 1976) ; Chair. E. I. Japhet; Gen. Mans. W. Hauck, 
M. Mayer; 18 brs. 

United Mizrahi Bank Ltd.: 48 Lilienblum St., Tel-Aviv; f. 
1923; cap. p.u. I/74m., dep. I;f4,224m. (Dec. 1976); 
Chair. N. Feingold; Man. Dir. A. Meir; 56 brs. 

Mortgage Banks 

General Mortgage Bank Ltd.: 13 Ahad Ha’am St., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1921; subsidiary of Bank Leumi le-Israel B.M.; 
cap. p.u. I£fs2m., dep. (Dec. 1976); Chair. 

S. Tulchinsky; Man. Dir. M. Kahan. 

Housing Mortgage Bank Ltd.: 2 Kaplan St., Tel-Aviv; f. 
1950; subsidiary of Bank Hapoalim B.M.; cap. p.u. 
I;£29.4m., dep. I£i,2y3m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. Y. Ravin; 
Dir. and Gen. Man. U. Vardy-Zer. 

Israel Development and Mortgage Bank Ltd.: 16 Simtat 
Beit Hashoeva, Tel-Aviv; f. 1959; subsidiary of Israel 
Discount Bank Ltd.; Chair. M. B. Gitter; Man. Dir. 
K. Reich. 

Tefahot, Israel Mortgage Bank Ltd.; 9 Heleni Haraalka, 
St., Jerusalem; f. 1945; cap. and reserves I^^ipsm.; 
total assets I;{6,686m.; Chair. David Weinshal; Man. 
Dir. Moshe Mann. Affiliated Bank: Carmel Mortgage 
and Investment Bank Ltd., 207 Hameginim Blvd., 
H^a. 

Unico Investment Co. Ltd.: 30 Yavneh St., Tel-Aviv; f. 
1961. 


Foreign Banks 

Barclays Discount Bank Ltd.: 103 Allenby Rd., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1971 in association with Israel Discount Bank Ltd. 
incorporating former brs. of Barclays Bank Inter- 
national Ltd.; cap. p.u. I;£iim.; Chair. Daniel 
Recanati; Gen. Man. Gideon Lahav; 59 brs. Affiliated 
Sanft; Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd., 24 RothschOd 
Blvd., Tel-Aviv. 

Exchange National Bank of Chicago: 9 Ahad Ha’am St., 
palom Tower, Tel-Aviv 65251; also in Jerusalem; 
f. I 970 > Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. Aviezer Chelouche 


STOCK EXCHANGE 

Tel-Aviv Stock Exchange: 113 Allenby Rd.; Chair. Dr. E. 
Lehmann; Vice-Chair. D. Recanati, Dr. M. Heth, 
B. Rabinov; Exec. Dir. D. Otensooser; pubis. Official 
Quotahons (daily, monthly, annually). Bond Guide 
(quarterly) and Stock Guide (annually). 

INSURANCE 

I?®**™".'® Company Ltd.: Ararat House, 32 Yavneh 
St.. Tel-Aviv; f. 1949; Man. Dir. Philip Zuckerman. 

Shalom Tower. Tel-Aviv; f. 
^ 94 ®» Chair. Avinoam M. Xocatly. 

"“foV al,?'"? ?“.• ‘'S Allenby SI., 
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Israel Phoenix Assurance Company Ltd., The; 30 Lcvontin 
St., Tel- Aviv; f. 1949; Chair, of Board David J. 
Hackmzy; Man. Dir. Joseph D. Hackmev. 

Israel Reinsurance Company Ltd., The: 5 Drujanov St., 
P.O.B. 11589, Tel-Aviv; f. 1951; Chair. Board of Dirs., 
Dr. J. Gpuengard; Gen. Man. S. Jannai. 

Maoz Insurance Co. Ltd.: 26 Se’adya Gaon St., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1945: formerly Binyan Insurance Co. Ltd.; Chair. 
B. Yekutieli. 

Mazada Insurance Service Ltd.; 3 Ahuzat Bait St., Tcl- 
Aviv; f. 1932: Man. A. Spigelman, m.a. 

lYIenorah Insurance Company Ltd.: Menorah House, 73 
Rothschild Blvd., Tel-Aviv; f. 1935: Gen. Man. David 
Hirschfeld. 

Migdal-Binyan Insurance Co. Ltd.: 26 Se’adya Gaon St., 
Tel-Aviv; f. 1934; Chair. Y. Yekutieli; Man. Dir. 
D. Ben-Dror. 

Paiglass Palestine Plato Glass insurance Co. Ltd.: 30 Achad 
Ha’am St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1934; Gen. Man. Akiva 
Zalzmak. 


Finance, The Histadrn! 

Sahar Insurance Company Ltd.; Sahar House. 23 Bcn- 
Yehuda St., Tel-Aw* 63806, P.O.B. 26222; f. 1949; 
Chair, and Man. Dir. A. Saciiarov. 

Samson Insurance Co. Ltd.; 27 Montefioro St., P.O.B. 
29277, Tel-Aviv; f. 1933; Chair, A. Avnion. 

Scia Insurance Co. Ltd.; 13 Achad Haam St., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1938; Man. Dir. S. P. Lustig. 

Shiioah Company Ltd.: 2 Pinsker St., Tcl-Aviv; f. 1933; 
Gen. Man. Dr. S. Bamirah; Man. Mme Bamir.ah. 

Yardenia Insurance Company Ltd.: 22 Maze St., Tel-A\-iv; 
f. 1948; Man. Dir. H. Lebanon. 

Yuval Insurance Co. Ltd.; 27 Keren Hayesod, Jerusalem; 
f. 1962; Man. Dir. J. Kaplan. 

Zigug Glass Insurance Co. Ltd.; 34 Sheinkin St., Tcl-Aviv; 
f. 1952; Chair. D. Hirschfeld. 

Zion Insurance Company Ltd.: 120 AUenby Rd., Tcl-Aviv; 
f. 1935: Chair. Haim Taiber. 


THE HISTADRUT 

Hahistadrut Haklaiit shel Haovdim Beeretz Israel, 93 Arlosoroff St., Tel-Aviv 

(General Federation or Labour in Israel) 

Secretary-General: Yeruham Meshel. 

Tho General Federation of Labour in Israel, usually known as the Histadrut, is the largest voluntary' organiza- 
tion in Israel, and the most important economic body in the State. It is open to all workers, including members 
of co-operatives and of tho liberal professions, who join directly as individuals. Tho Histadrut engages in four 
main fields of activity: trade union organization; economic development; social insurance based on mutual 
aid: and educational and cultural activities. Dues — botiveen 2.5 per cent and 5.9 per cent of wages (up to 
per month) cover all its trade union, health and social services activities. The Histadrut was founded 


in 1920. 

ORGANIZATION 

In 1977 the Histadrut had a membership of 1,456,000, 
including over 150,000 in collective, co-operative and 
private villages (kibbutzim and moshavim) affiliated through 
the Agricultural Workers' Union, and 370,000 wives (who 
have membership status); 112,950 of the members were 
Arabs. In addition some 100,000 young people^ under 
18 years of age belong to the Organization of Working and 
Student Youth, a direct afiiliate of the Histadrut. The 
main religious labour organizations, Histadrut Hapoel 
Hamizrahi and Histadrut Poahi Agudat Israel, belong to 
the trade union section and welfare^ services, which thus 
extend to 90 per cent of aU workers in Israel. 

All members take part in elections to the Histadrut 
Convention (Veida), which elects the General Council 
(Moetsa) and the Executive Committee (Vaad Hapoel). 
The latter elects the 22-mcmbcr Executive Bureau 
(Vaada Merahezet), which is responsible for day-to^ay 
implementation of policy. The Executive Cominittee 
also elects the Secrctary’-Gcncral, who acts as its chairman 
as well as head of the organization as a whole and chairman 
of the Executive Bureau. Nearlv all Dolitical parties are 
represented on the Histadrut Executive Committee. 
Throughout Israel there arc 63 local Labour Councils. 

The Executive Committee has the followirig depart- 
ments: Trade Union, Arab Affairs, Mutu.al Security Centre, 
Organization, International, Finance. Legal, Employment, 
Vocational Training. Absorjition and Development. 
Academic Workers, Culture and Education. Institute 01 
Economic and Soci.al Rcsc.orch, Diaspora Communities, 
Youth and Sport, Consumers’ ,A.uthonly, Industrial 
Democracy, Religious Aff.airs and Higher Education. 


TRADE UNION ACTIVITIES 

Collective agreements with employers fix wage scales, 
which are linked with the retail price index; provide for 
social benefits, including paid sick leave and employers’ 
contributions to sick and pension and provident funds; 
and regulate dismissals. Dismissal compensation, until 
recently' fixed by' collective agreements, is now regulated 
by law. The Histadrut actively’ promotes productivity 
through labour management boards and the National Pro- 
ductivity Institute, and supports incentive pay' schemes. 

There are unions for the following groups: clerical 
workers, building workers, teachers, engineers, agricultural 
workers, technicians, textile workers, printing workers, 
diamond workers, metal workers, food and bakery’ workers, 
wood workers, government employees, seamen, nurses, 
civilian employees of the armed forces, actors, musicians 
and variety artists, social workers, watchmen, cinema 
technicians, institutional and school staffs, pharmacy 
employ’ces, medical laboratory’ workers. X-ray tcch- 
nici.ans, physiotherapists, social scientists, microbiologists, 
psychologists, sal.aried I.awy’crs, pharmaci.sts, physici.ins, 
occupational tlicrapists, truck and Laxi drivers, hotel and 
restaurant workers, workers in Histadnit-owned industry, 
garment, .shoe and Ic.athcr workers, pl.astic and rubier 
workers. Editors of pcriodic.als, painters and sculptors and 
industrial workers. 

ECO,N’<JMlC AClIVlTlIiS AND S'ld.M. 

Tlu—c imliuli/ Htvfist ()■. ■.'.•.f: {Econn.’r.ic S’-rtor. ft.nj-'s’. - 
ini; 249,^150 worla-r- in 10771. Kuj at {th-- Sn''. rninti, 

seven p’.'nvi'tn fsir.fD. .VnV”:.-!.' (ttfn'i’-nV- (■rjMni.'.;!:'.;; 
which run'- ntir-TV honst-. .-in;! kind? r, Mr!- c-. <>,•>:. le.;.-'-- 
viic.ational cdiir.a*. lun r.iid jirf'n'.o!' t!-'' 
protection .and b'-n'-fit of v, otk v-ntr.-n'. 
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TRADE AND 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Federation of Israeli Chambers of Commerce: P.O.B. 501, 

Tel- Aviv; co-ordinates the Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem, Haifa 
and Beersheba Chambers of Commerce; Dir. Zvi Amit. 

Jerusalem Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 183, Jerusalem 
91000; £. 1908; about 300 mems.; Pres. M. H. Eliachab.; 
Vice-Pres. Ch. Cohen, A. Daskal, Sh. P. Doron, 

■ Y. Perlman, M. Yanowski; publ. Bulletin (Hebrew 
and English). 

Haifa Chamber of Commerce and Industry {Haifa and 
District)-. P.O.B. 33176, 53 Haatzmaut Rd., Haifa; f. 
1921; 700 mems.; Pres. Emanuel Gorali; Gen. Sec. A. 
Mehoulal. 

Chamber of Commerce, Tel-Aviv-Jaffa: P.O.B. 501, 84 
Hachashmonaim St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1919: 1.5°° mems.; 
Dir.-Gen. Zvi Amit; Secs. D. Grajcar, J. Feiner, 

J. Shostak, F. B. Wahle; publ. Economy and Trade. 

Federation of Bi-National Chambers of Commerce v/ith and 
in Israel: 99 Ahad Haam St., Tel-Aviv, P.O.B. 1127; 
federates: Israel- America Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry; Anglo-Israel Chamber of Commerce; Aust- 
ralia-Israel Chamber of Commerce; Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry Israel- Africa; Chamber of Com- 
merce Israel-Belgique-Luxembourg; Canada-Israel 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry; Israel-Danish 
Chamber of Commerce; Chambre de Commerce Israel- 
France; Chamber of Commerce and Industry Israel- 
Germany; Camera di Commercio Israeli-Italia; Israel- 
Japan Chamber of Commerce; Israel-Latin America 
Chamber of Commerce; Netherlands-Israel Chamber of 
Commerce; Israel-Norway Chamber of Commerce; 
Handelskammer Israel-Schweiz; Israel-South Africa 
Chamber of Commerce; Israel-Sweden Chamber of 
Commerce; Pres. A. Chelouche; Exec. Dir. H. 
Zuckerman, O.B.E.; and also incorporates Bi-National 
Chambers of Commerce existing in 20 foreign countries 
with Israel. 

Anglo-Israel Chamber of Commerce (Israel) : gg Ahad Haam 
St., Tel-Aviv, P.O.B. 1127; f. 1951; 400 mems.; 
Joint Pres. Dr. A. S. Arnon, c.b.e., A. S. Cohen, 
C.B.E.; Chair. E. Izakson, c.b.e. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
The Agricultural Union: Tchlenov 20, Tel-Aviv; consists 
of more than 50 agricultural settlements and is con- 
nected with marketing and suppljdng organizations, and 
Bahan Ltd., controllers and auditors. 


Trade and Industry, Transport 


INDUSTRY 

Central Union of Artisans and Small Manufacturers: P.O.B. 
4041, Tel-Aviv; f. 1907; has a membership of 40,000 
divided into 70 groups according to, trade; fhe union 
is led by a seventeen-man Presidium; Chair, Jacob 
Frank; Gen. Sec. Pinhas Schwartz; publ. Hamlakha; 
30 brs. 

Citrus Control and Marketing Boards: 69 Haifa Rd., 
P.O.B. 2590. Tel-Aviv; the' government-established 
institution for the control of the Israel citrus industry; 
Boards made up of representatives of the Government 
and the Growers. Functions; control of plantations, 
supervision of picking and packing operations, market- 
ing of the crop overseas and on the home markets; 
shipping; supply of fertilizers, insecticides, equipment 
for orchards and packing houses and of packing 
' materials, technical research and extension work; long- 
term financial assistance to growers. 

Farmers’ Union of Israel: P.O.B. 209, Tel-Aviv; f. 1913; 
membership of 7,000 independent farmers, citrus and 
winegrape growers; Pres. Aharon Frank; Chair, 
Central Cttee. Izchak-Ziv-Av; Dir.-Gen. Jacob 
Salman; publ.. The Israeli Farmer (monthly). 

General Association of Merchants in Israel: 6 Rothschild 
Boulevard, Tel-Aviv; the organization of retail traders: 
has a menibership of 30,000 in 60 brs. 

Israel Diamond Exchango Ltd.: P.O.B. 3222, Ramat Gan; 
f- 1937: production, export, import and finance 
facilities; estimated exports (1977) U.S. $i,ooom. 

Israel Journalists’ Association Ltd.; 4 Kaplan St., Tel-Aviv; 
Sec. Moshe Ron. 

Manufacturers’ Association of Israel: 13 Montefiore St., 
P.O.B. 29116, Tel-Aviv; Pres. Avraham (Buma) 
Shavit; Gen. Man. Col. Peleg Tamir. 


TRADE UNIONS 

Histadrut Haovdim Haleumit (National Labour Federation)-. 
23 Sprinczak St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1934; 100,000 mems.; 
publ. Lapid. 

Histadrut Hapoel Hamizrahi (National Religious Workers’ 
Party)-. 166 Even Gavirol St., Tel-Aviv; 125,000 mems. 
in 81 settlements. 

Histadrut Poalei Agudat Israel (Agudat Israel Workers' 
Organization)-. Geula Quarter, Comer Yehezkel St., 
Jemsalem; has 19,000 members in 12 settlements. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Israel State Railways: P.O.B. 44, Haifa; a department 
of the Ministry of Transport. All its lines are managed and 
operated from Haifa. The total length of mainline is 
550 km. 

Freight traffic consists mainly of grain, phosphates, 
potash, containers, oil and building materials. Rail service 
ser\'es Haifa and Ashdod, ports on the Mediterranean Sea, 
while a combined rail-road service extends to Eilat port 
on the Red Sea. A rail link from Dimona to Eilat is planned. 
Passenger services operate between the main towns: 


Nahariya, Haifa, Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem, Beersheba and 
Dimona. 

Gen. Man. Zvi Tsafriri; Deputy Gen. Man. I. Bar- 
Ilan; Deputy Gen. Man. (Admin.) L. Heyman. 


Underground Railways 

Haifa Underground Funicular Railway: Haifa; opened 
1959: 2 km. in operation; Man. D. Scharf. 

Tel-Aviy Rapid Transit: Municipal Offices, Tel-Aviv-Jaffa 
Municipality; a feasibility study has been made on the 
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possibility of building a 48 km. rapid transit line (ii km. 
underground). 

ROADS 

Ministry of Labour, Public Works Dept., Jerusalem, 

There are 3,700 km. of metalled main roads not including 
roads in towns and settlements. 

Automobilo and Touring Club of Israel (MEMSI) rig Petah 
Tiqva Rd., P.O.B. 36144, Tel-Aviv 61630; f. 1949: 
over 14,000 mems.; Sec.-Gen. B. Yacobi; publ. 
Memsi (bi-monthly). 


SHIPPING 

The Israel Ports Authority: Maya Building, 74 Petah 
Tiqva Rd., Tel-Aviv; f. 1961; to plan, build, develop, 
administer, maintain and operate the ports. In 1977-7S 
investment will amount to I/435m. for the Develop- 
ment Budget in Haifa, Ashdod and Eilat Ports. Cargo 
traffic in 1976-77 amounted to 8.8m. tons (oil ex- 
cluded). 

ZIM Israel Navigation Co. Ltd.: 7-9 Palyam Ave., P.9 B. 
1723, Haifa; f. 1945; runs cargo sersdees in the Mediter- 
ranean and to N. Europe, N. and S. America, Far East, 
Africa and Australia; Chair. H. Stoessel; Man. Dir. 
Y. Rcthem. 

Cargo Ships “El- Yam” Ltd.: 22 Shalom .Vlcichem St., 
P.O.B. 3196, Tel-Aviv; f. 1952; Man. Dir. Rabhael 
Recanati; a world-wide cargo tramp service. 

Haifa and Ashdod arc the main ports in Israel. The 


Transport, Tourism 

former is a natural harbour, enclosed by two main break- 
waters and dredged to 37 ft. below mean sea-Icvcl. An 
auxiliarj' harbour was opened in 1955. In 1965 the new 
deep water port was completed at Ashdod which has 
a capacity of about 4 million tons per year. 

Israel has a merchant fleet of io 5 ships, with a gross 
tonnage of 2,304,253. 

The port of Eilat is Israel's gate to the Red Sea. It is a 
natural harbour, operated from a %%-harf. A new port, to 
the south of the original one, started operating in 1965. 

CIVIL A\TATION 

El AI Israel Airlines Ltd.: P.O.B. 41, Ben Gurion Airport, 
Lod, Tel-Aviv; f. 1949; daily services to most capitals 
of Europe; over twenty flights weekly to New York; 
scr\'ices to Canada. Cj’pru.s, Ir.an. Kenya, Mexico, 
Portugal, Romania, South .Mrica and Turkey; fleet of 
2 Boeing 720B, 3 Boeing 707-420. 3 Boeinc; 707-320B, 
2 Boeing 707-320C, 3 Boeing 747B, i Boeing 7.)7C. 

1 Boeing 747F: Chair. M. Ben-.\p.i; Pres. .M. Hon. 

Arkia, Israel Inland Airlines Ltd.: 88 Ha'hashmonaim St., 
Tel-Aviv; f. 1950; scheduled service,s from Tcl-Aviv, 
Jerusalem and Haifa to Eilat, Ophira (Sharm-el- 
Sheikh), Santa Katarina (Mt. Sinai), Rosh Pina. 
Dead Sea, Beersheba and Mirpeli Ramon; fleet of 

2 B.^C i-ii, 6 X'iscount.s, 2 Heralds; .^Ian. Dir. L. 
Bioox. 

The following airlines also serve Israel; Air France. 
Alitalia, AUA, British .\irways, Canadian Pacific, Cyprus 
Airivays, ICLM, Lufthansa, Olvmpic Airsvays, Sabena, 
SAS. Swissair, Tarom, THY, -HVA. 


TOURISM 


Ministry of Tourism: P.O.B. 1018, Jerusalem; Minister of 
Tourism Igal Horowitz; Dir.-Gen. .-Xvraham Rozen- 

MAN. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The Israel Festival: 5th Fir., Shalom Tower, Ahad Ha'am 
St., Tel-Aviv, P.O.B. 29874; organizes the Israel 
Festival which takes place in July/Au^st in Caesarea, 
Jerusalem, Haifa and Tel-Aviv; Chair. Exec. Cttcc. 
A. Ben-Nathan; Dir. J. Bistritzky. 

Israel Music Institute: P.O.B. 11253, Tel-Aviv; f. igdij 
publishes and promotes Israeli music, educational 
music and musicological works abroad; member siacc 
1969 of International Music Information Centre; Chair. 
Prof. Herzl Sh.'.iueli; Man. Dir. and Editor-in-Chief 
William Elias. 

The National Council of Culture and Art: Hadar Daphna 
Bldg., Shaul Hamelech Blvd., Tcl-Aviv. 

PRINCIPAL THEATRES 

Camerl Theatre: Tcl-A\dv; f. 1944; public trusteeship; 
repertory tlieatre; tours abroad. 

Habimah National Theatre of Israel: P.O.B. 222. Tel- 
Aviv; f. 1918 in Russia, moved to Palestine 192S; 
Jewish, classical and modem drama. 

Israel National Opera: i .Mlcnby St , Te!-.\viv; f. 1047 by 
lidis do-Phiiippo (Dir.); cl.n.csic.al and modern opera, 
open 50 weck.s of the year. 

PRINCIPAL ORCHESTRAS 

Haifa Symphony Orchestra: 50 Pevsner St . Il.aifa; Mumc 
Dir. Samuel I'rieomax. 


Israel Chamber Orchestra: Weitzman corner Dafna Streets, 
Tcl-.'\viv; f. 1965; Musical Dir. Rl'DOLe Bar.siiai; Gen. 
Man. Ruth Shahar. 

Israel Philharmonic Orchestra: Frederic R. .Mann ,\utli- 
torium, TeI-.-\.viv; f. 193O; Musical .-Xdviscr ZL’init 
Mehta; Conccrtm.asters Chaim Talti, Uri Pian’ka. 

The Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra: Israel Bro.adca5ting 
Authority, Y.M.C.A. Building, Jerusalem; f. 1938; 90 
mems. Dir. Yehuda Ficklkr. 

DANCE TROUPES 

Bat-Dor Dance Company: 30 Ibn Gvirol St., Tel-Aviv; con- 
temporary repertorj' dance company; owns theatre in 
Tel-Aviv; frequent tours abroad; Producer Batsheva 
DE Rothschild; Artistic Dir. Ji A.v.vr.TTE Oi’dman; 
Gen. Man. Barrv Swer.skv. 

Batsheva Dance Company: 9 Sderot Hahaskaki, Tel-Aviv. 

Inbal Dance Theatre: 74 ArlosorofI St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1949; 
modem Israeli dance tlieatre speci.aliring in their 
traditional folk art, svith choreographic tliemes from 
the Bible; frequent tours abroad; Founder and Artistic 
Dir. Sara Leai-Ta.nai. 

FJ'.ST 1 VAI.S 

Israel Festival: intem.ationa! fr'tiva! of mii'ic, danc'- .M’.d 
drama; f. loOi; o:;>' mont'i annu.d’.y 
organized by Praeli Festiv.a! .vs'.'Kiatio:',. 

Ein Gev Music Festival: K'lbbutz r.m C>rv, Kmr.-ff 
international b-tiv.d. am si; .any for onf '.'.rrk a* pa- . 
over. 

Zlmriya: Work! .S' -rmb! v of Ciuiir-', t •••mpr:- ir, I-rje*: ar. f 
infrin.ationa! clioirs. f. Jojz. tri'-n.m.i! 
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Atomic Energy, Universities 


ATOMIC 

Israel Atomic Energy Commission: 26 Rehov Ha Uni- 
versita, Ramat Aviv, Tel-Aviv; and P.O.B. 17120, 
Tel-Aviv; f. 1952; advises the Government on long 
term policies and priorities in the advancement of 
nuclearresearch and development; supervises the imple- 
mentation of policies approved by the government; 
including the licensing of nuclear power plants; 
represents Israel in its relations wth scientific institu- 
tions abroad and international organizations engaged 
in nuclear research and development (Israel is a 
member of IAEA) ; Chair. The Prime Minister; Dir.- 
Gen. Uzi Eilam. 

The. Atomic Energy Commission has two research 
and development centres: the Soreq Nuclear Research 
Centre and the Negev Nuclear Research Centre near 
Dimona. The main fields of research are: nuclear physics 
and chemistry, reactor physics, reactor engineering, 
radiation research and applications, application, of 
isotopes, metallurgy, electronics, radiobiology, nuclear 
medicine, nuclear power and desalination. The centres 
also provide national services: health physics including 
film badge service, isotope production and molecule 
labelling, activation analysis, irradiation, advice to 
industry and institutions, training of personnel, tech- 
nical courses, documentation. 

Soreq Nuclear Research Centre: Yavne; f. 1952; 
equipped with a swimming pool type research 
reactor IRR-i of 5 MW thermal; Dir. Dr. Y. 
Ettinger. 

Negev Nuclear Research Centre: Dimona; equipped with 
a natural uranium fuelled and heavy water moder- 


ENERGY 

ated reactor IRR-2 of 26 MW thermal; Dir. 

Abraham Serousi. 

Weiztnann institute ot Science: Rehovot; Department of 
Nuclear Physics engaged in research and graduate 
teaching in experimental nuclear structure and ele- 
mentary particle physics, as well as in theoretical and 
applied physics; a new li UD Pelletron accelerator has 
been installed: Head Prof. Z. Fraenkel. 

Department of Isotope Research enpged in research 
and teaching in a broad area, ranging from environ- 
mental research to brain chemistry, using isotope 
techniques; it also operates a product on-scale plant 
for the separation of o^’ and o^® from 0'®; Head J. R. 
Gat. 

Tho Hebrew University 0! Jerusalem: Jerusalem; engages 
in atomic research and teaching in chemistry, physics 
biology and medicine. 

Technion: Israel Institute of Technology: Haifa; the Dept, 
of Physics engages in undergraduate teaching in 
physics, as well as graduate teaching and research 
mainly in nuclear physics, high energy physics, founda- 
tions of quantum mechanics, atomic physics, relativity 
and astrophysics, solid state spectroscopy, very low 
temperature physics, phase transitions, semiconductor 
physics, magnetism and quantum optics; Chair. Dept, 
of Physics Prof. B. Rosner; the Dept, of Nuclear 
Engineering undertakes teaching and graduate work in 
applied nuclear science and engineering; research 
' groups work in the fields of theoretical and experi- 
mental nuclear reactor physics, neutron physics, 
nuclear desalination, heat transfer, nuclear radiations; 
Head, Nuclear Engineering Dept. Prof. N. Shafrir. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Bar-llan University: Ramat-Gan; 1,022 teachers, 7,600 
students. 

Ben Gurion University of the Negev: P.O.B. 653, Beersheba; 
960 teachers, 4,200 students. 

Everyman’s University: Ramat-Aviv, Tel-Aviv; 4,700 
students. 

Haifa University: Mount Carmel, Haifa; 960 teachers, 
7,000 students. 

The Hebrew University of Jerusalem: Jerusalem; 2,200 
teachers, 14,000 students. 

Tel-Aviv University: Ramat-Aviv. Tel-Aviv; 1,280 teachers 
1 6, 986 students. ’ 

Technion, Israel Institute of Technoiogy: Haifa; 1,500 
teachers, 6,260 undergraduate, 3,300 graduate students. 

Welzmann Institute of Science, Feinberg Graduate School- 

Rehovot; 480 students. 
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THE IVORY COAST 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of the Ivory Coast lies on the west coast of 
Africa between Ghana to the east and Liberia to the west, 
with Guinea, Mali- and Upper Volta to the north. The 
climate is hot and wet with temperatures varying from 
14° to 39°c (57° to io3°f). The official language is French 
and a large number of African languages are spoken. The 
majority of 'the population follows traditional beliefs; 
Christians, mainly Roman Catholic, make up 12 per cent 
of the population, and Muslims about 23 per cent. The 
national flag (proportions 3 by 2) is a vertical tricolour of 
orange, white and green. The capital is Abidjan. 

Recent History 

The Ivory Coast became an independent Republic in 
August i960. Formerly a province of French West Africa, 
in 1958 it was declared to be a self-governing member of 
the French Community, In 1959 it joined with Dahomey, 
Niger and Upper Volta to form the Conscil de I'Ententc, 
a regional politico-economic association. Though it did not 
rejoin the French Community on attaining independence 
it is closely bound to France. 

The President, F^lix Houphougt-Boigny, has been in 
power svithout formal opposition since before indepen- 
dence. His Parii dimocraliqtte de la Cote d'Ivoire is the only 
political party. A high rate of economic groirth and strong 
support from the French have contributed to the stability 
of the regime. Opposition has come from workers and 
students rejecting the ideology and economic policy of the 
Government and from tribal groups or politicians who are 
excluded from a share in power. A serious attempt at a 
coup d'iial was foiled in 1963 and there were demonstra- 
tions and riots in 1968 and 1969. Twelve army officers 
were arrested in 1973 for allegedly planning a coup but 
most have since been released. The Government responded 
to criticism by implementing a policy of regional develop- 
ment and increased Ivorian direction of commercial 
enterprises. In November 1975 Houphouet-Boigny w.as 
re-elected unopposed for a fourth five-year term of office. 
In July 1977, in a campaign against waste and corruption, 
he replaced several senior members of the Cabinet and 
passed a series of measures against trading corrujition and 
commodity speculation. 

Houphouet-Boigny is committed to a policy of ili.alogue 
between black .Africa and white-ruled South .Afric.a. 
^Vlthough strongl}’’ criticized by other .Afnc.an st.ates. he 
argues that the maintenance and extension of links with 
Soutll Africa can better serve the interests of the bl.ack 
majority there and in 197O he reiterated his belief that 
dialogue would eventually secure a non-violent end to 
apartheid. In 1977 he held talk.s with the South .African 
Foreign Minister. He is .also outspokenly anti-Cominuni-t 
and has denounced Soviet intervention in .Afric.an .affair'^. 
Relations with Liberia were cemented during 1077 by 
agreements on joint projects, including .a hydro-electric 
dam on the Gav.ally nver. In January 107S President 
Giscard d'Lstaing of I'rancc made .a st.ate visit which 
em])hasire<l the special role of the Ivory Coast in l-iench 
foreign policy 


Government 

The Ivors* Coast is a Republic with c.xccutivc power 
vested in the President, v.-ho is elected for a five-year term 
by direct universal suffrage. The Council of ^^inistc^s is 
directh* responsible to him. Legislative power is vested in 
the unicameral National .Assembly, with 120 members 
directly elected for five years. The ruling Parli dnr.ocra- 
tique de la C 6 le d’Ivoire i.s the only political party. The 
country is divided into 2.} Departments, each with its 
own elected Council, 

Defence 

Defence matters are the concern of tlic Regional Defence 
Council of the Conscil de I'Ententc through which agree- 
ments with France have been negotiated. France supplies 
equipment and training in return for bases in c.asc of need. 
The Ivorj* Coast has .psoo men in the army, 200 in the 
air force, 250 in the navy and a gendarmerie of j.ooo. 

Economic Affairs 

Since independence the Dory Coast has been one of the 
most succc-ssful nations of West .Africa in develojn’ng its 
cconomj* from a largely agricultural base. Initially 1 ‘ranco 
provided the managerial and technical skills necessary for 
the further development of plantation cash crojis such as 
coffee, cocoa, oil jialms, coconut palms, rubber, jiim-apples 
and bananas, and in 1077 there were still .^7,000 French 
nationals living in the Ivory Coast. However, the policy of 
"Ivorianization” and a system of uniform guarantecsl 
prices for commodities paid by the state jiurchasing 
organizations have created a class of moderately prosjiernus 
planters. The Ivory Coast i.s .Africa’s leading e.xporter of 
coffee and timber, and is planning to become the principal 
.African cocoa c.xporter by 10S5. The doveloimient of rice 
and sugar-cane growing has reduced imports of tlu'i' 
commodities, and a policy of reatiorestation aims to 
prevent c.xhaustion of timber resources. 

The discovery in 1977 of ji'-troleum deposits o!i the 
coast at .Assihic. e.'cpected to yield .joo.ocio metric tons per 
year by 19S0, should enable the country to reduce imjxirls 
and stimulate the pharmaceuticals, te.xtih',, pap't ae.d 
metal industries. Diamonds are mined .and th'-re .are lane- 
quantities t)f high-quality iron ore at R.angolo. 

Industrial development has been ste.irly, the G D 1 ’. 
growing at about .S per cent .annu.tlly. and Ims beeti be e.' 
on the processing of primary eomm''-!it!-s bef.if,. 

An incre.asjng projiortion of timb-r is to-at' i! lofally ae.i! .a 
pul]> mill is planned. Mo-t e\p.irtel p.rhn oil 1 ne-,-, 

refinwl. and large quantiti-s of fiuit are tmn.e 1 pre- 
served. However. 70 percent of leermriv - tiH v.-yrk in tie- 
agricultural S'-ctor, ae.d I’n-a lent Houpho;;* t B ii.-ny j 
attempting to re-lucc- unempl'n'm'-nt and --l.ip !h<- d.rtft of 
workers to the town-- bv the prosi'ion <d .it: 'utb;: le.fr.i- 
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IVORY COAST 

Financially the Ivory Coast remams dependent on 
foreign money, especially from France, for investment 
projects, in spite of the establishment m 1976 of a stock 
exchange in Abidjan which gave Ivorians priority in 
buying shares. 

The Ivory Coast is a member of the OAU, CEAO a.nd 
OCAM and an associate member of the EEC, and Abidjan 
is the headquarters of the African Development Bank. 

Transport and Communications 

A one-metre gauge railway runs to Upper Volta from 
Abidjan. The Ivory Coast has an extensive road system of 
45,214 km. of roads (1976). of which over 7,000 km. are 
surfaced. The lower courses of the rivers and the coastal 
lagoons are used for local transport. Abidjan is the inost 
important seaport in French-speaking West Africa, and in 
addition a new port at San Pedro in the south-west has 
been operational since 1971. The Ivory Coast is a member 
of Air Afriquc. 

Social Welfare 

Medical services are organized by the state. There are 12 
hospitals with a total of 9.252 beds and 300 doctors. There 
is a minimum wage (SMIG) for worbers in industry and 
commerce. 

Education - , . 

The Government provides education at nominal rates 
and attendance at primary school is compulsory. On 
average, 65 per cent of children attend school, though in 
the towns there is over 90 per cent attendance. In 1976/77 
there were 740,375 pupils in primary schools, 113,366 in 
secondary schools, 9,165 in technical schools and 8.196 in 
higher education. The University of Abidjan, now the 
National University with five faculties, was founded in 
1964 and in 1976/77 had 7,560 students. In addition a 
large number of students enrol at French universities. 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 


The game reserves, forests and lagoons, and capital 
Abidjan, are all of interest to tourists and there were 
ioS,934 visitors in 1975- In 1976 revenue from tounsm was 
14,427 million francs CFA, 21 per cent more than 1975- 
The 10 km. coastal strip along the Lagune Ebrie, to the 
west of Abidjan is being developed as a , tourist nviera. 
There are 132 hotels with a total of 4,698 rooms in the 
Ivory Coast. ' 

Visas are not required by nationals of the following 
countries; Andorra, Benin, Cameroon, the Central African 
Bmpire, Chad. France, Gabon, Madagascar, Mali, Maun- 
1 i_ ‘VTtfTiif Trinn and Zaire. 


There is little organized sport. Football is popular. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour DayJ, May 4th (Ascension), 
May r4th (Whit Monday), August 15th (Assumption), 
September. 4th (Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), November 
ist (All Saints’ Day), November iitb (Tabaski, Id ul 
Adha), December 7th (Independence), December, 25th 
(Christmas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year), April i6th (Easter 
Monday). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 ceDtimes=i franc de la Communantd finaticiSre 
africaine (CFA). 

Exchange rates (December 1977); 

I franc CFA=2 French centimes; 

£i sterling=r442-4 francs CFA; 

U.S. $1=241.4 francs CFA. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area. 

(sq. km.) 

(Census, Aj 

Fopolation 
iril i4th-May 

15th, 1975) 

1975 

Density 
( per sq. km.) 

Males 

Females 

Total 

322,462 

3,468,358 

3,202,554 

6,670,912 

20.7 


Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 46,0 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 45.6 per 1,000 in 1970-75; death rate 22.7 per 1,000 
in 1965-70, 20.6 per 1,000 in 1970-75 (UN estimates). 

Principal Towns (1976): Abidjan (capital) 900,000; Bouake 120,000; Gagnoa 45,000 (1969). 






IVORY COAST 


SiafisHcal Survey 


EMPLOYMENT 
(January ist, 1964) 

Total population; 3,708,000 (male 1,867.000; female 

1.841.000) . 

Economically active: 1,850.000 (male 979,000; female 

871.000) . 


Agriculture, Forestry, Hunting and Fishing 

1, 600,000 

Mining. ...... 

3.070 

Manufacturing ..... 

15.550 

Construction ...... 

16.590 

Electricity, Gas and Water 

6,810 

Commerce ...... 

125,300 

Transport and Communication 

41,870 

Services ...... 

40,810 

Total ..... 

1,850,000 


Source: Direction de la statistique, Abidjan, Bulletin 
ntensuel de statisliques. 


1970 estimate: Total economicallj’ active population 
2,648,360 (males 1,319,550; females 1,328,810). 


AGRICULTURE 


LAND USE, 1975 
('000 hectares) 


Arable land ...... 

8,020* 

I-and under permanent crops 

1,100* 

Pcrm.ment meadous and pastures . 

8.000 f 

ForesUs and woodland .... 

0,000 

Other land ...... 

5.680 

Inland water ..... 

4.;6 

Total Area 

32.246 


* I ',\0 estimates. | Unofficial fiirurc. 


Source: F.AO, Ftodtictiov. yrathe?h. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(’000 metric tons) 


Maize .... 
Millet .... 
Sorghum 
Rice (paddy) 

Sweet potatoes 
Cassava (manioc) . 

Other roots and tubers . 

Tomatoes 

Chillies, peppers . 

Pulses . • . 

Citrus fruit . 

Bananas 
Plantains 
Pineapples . 

Aubergines (eggplants) . 
Sugar cane . 

Palm Iccrncls 
Groundnuts (in shell) 
Cottonseed . 

Coconuts 

Copra . . ■ • 

Coffee (green) 

Cocoa l>cans . 

Tobacco (leaves) . 

Cotton (lint) . 

Natural rubber (drv' weight) 


1974 

1975 

1976’ 

96 

J 12 

120 

30 

44 

50 

16 

31 I 

30 

40G 

467 

450 

23 

23 

24 

O25 

650* 

6S0 

1.886 

2, .121 ' 

2,*;oo 

12* 

13* 

>3 

17* 

17* 

i.S 

8 

8* 

8 

50 

54 

56 

20S 

I94t 

170) 

720 

70ot 

750 

2 28 

233t 

2.(Ot 

l(>* 

l6* 

17 

s 

380* 

800 

39 

.33 1 

40? 

46 

50 

45 

34 

36 

35f 

68 

95 1 

100 

/ 

12* 

14 

I of) 

270 

i .305! 

2414 

205* 

1 2 lOj 

3 

3t 

! -1 

23 

24 

! 

17 

iSr 

JO* 


• eslim.ate. f Uiuiffjci.i! figures. 


Source: FAO. Production Yer.rbjot.. 


r.l.'i 




IVORY COAST 


Statistical Survey 


LIVESTOCK 


{’ooo head, ending September — FAO estimates) 



1973 

1974 

■1975 

1976 

Cattle 

460 

480 

- 500 

600 

Pigs 

190 

195 

200 

210 

Sheep 

920 

950 

980 

1,000 

Goats 

924 

960 

980 

1,000 

Chickens 

6,200 

6,400 

6,600 

8,000 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates) 




1974 

1975 

1976 

Total Meat Production 

'ooo metric tons 

82 

90 

98 

Beef and Veal 

*f tt 

30 

36 

44 

Mutton and Lamb 

$t tt tt 

7 

7 

8 

Goats’ Meat .... 


7 

7 

8 

Pigmeat .... 

tt tt tt 

5 

5 

5 

Poultry Meat 


II 

II 

II 

Cows’ Milk .... 

tt It It 

4 

4 

5 

Hen Eggs .... 

metric tons 

4,000 

4.320 

4,800 

Cattle Hides . . . -. 

tt ' tt 

3.924 

4.770 

5.760 

Sheepskins .... 

tt It 

1.719 

1.788 

1.875 

Goatskins .... 

tt It 

1,800 

1.863 

1.925 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


FISHING 


{’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) (’ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and . 

logs for sleepers 

Other industrial wood . 
Fuel Wood . 

4.900 

418 

4.640 

4.629 

428 

4.760 

4.025 

440 

4.885 

Inland waters . 
Atlantic Ocean 

6.0 

.50.5 

' 8.0 
61.3 

8.0 

55*5 

Total Catch . 

56.5 

69-3 

63-5 

Total . 

9.958 

9.817 

9.350 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


MINING 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Diamonds (’ooo metric carats) . 

326 

334 

300 

279 

209 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 
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IVORY COAST 


StiJlisUca! Survey 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 




1072 

t 973 

!974 

1975 

Palm oil . 

'000 metric tons 

93-4 

09. 1 

J 45-9 

176 

Wheat flour . 


73 

00 

83 

71 

Bread and biscuits 


7-5 

79 

81 

73 

Cocoa butter .... 


10.7 

8.2 


>7 

Cocoa powder .... 


8,0 

6 .S 

I I .0 

> 5 -; 

Coffee concentrate 


9.0 

0.6 

10..) 

U .0 

Fish, salted, dried, smoked . 


57 

s 'y 

51-5 

n.a. 

Fish, tinned .... 


3 b 

5-0 

.8 . 0 

0.0 

Pineapple juice .... 


I-l 

14 

17 

12 

Sugar confectionerv . 


2 6 

3 -- 

.J.O 

2.0 

Beer ..... 

'000 hectolitres 

.170 

569 

b 35 

(I'-O 

Aerated drinks .... 

» » • ♦ 

-|00 

4S4 

495 


Cigarettes . . . 

million 

2.200 

2,800 

2,b.)0 

2.620 

Cotton yarn .... 

'000 metric tons 

■} 

4 

5 

6 

Cotton fabrics .... 

» » > * 

'j 

3 

11 a. 

n.a. 

Synthetic fabrics 

million metres 

I .2 

» -3 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Printed cotton fabrics 

« » » » 

54 

4 7 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Shoes and sandals 

*000 pairs 

7.300 

7.000 

7,500 

7,000 

Sawnwood .... 

’000 cubic metres 

298 

500 

i’2 

55 * 

Veneer sheets .... 

ft • * * r 

70 

100 

100 

100* 

Acetylene . . • . • 


177 

199 

210 

n.a. 

Oxygen ..... 

.. •* 

5.50 

600 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Soap ..... 

'000 metric tons 

2 T 


17 

2 1 

Liquefied petroleum gas 

• • * • • • 

7 

1 

s 

9* 

Motor spirit .... 

♦ » r * • • 

213 

209 

^37 

260 

Kerosene ..... 

t t » * * ♦ 

47 

49 

53 

45 

Jet fuel ..... 

• t * • * • 

39 

55 

77 

72 

Distillate fuel oils 

t f * • if 

331 

34 K 

401 

.}io 

Residual fuel oil ... 

ft t • • • 

443 

.jOo 

55- 

530 

Cement ..... 

» • « * • • 

603 

66.) 

629 

7-0 

Concrete blocks .... 

» * » * » » 

lO 

3 b 

66 

n.a. 

Bricks ..... 


12 

20 

21 

'5 

Tiles ..... 

'ooo sq. metres 

140 

120 

>30 

2 20 

Motor vehicles (assembly) . 

number 

5,600 

.5.700 

5.000 

5,000 

Bic3'clcs (assemblj') 

’000 

33 

3b 

3b 

n.a. 

Electric energj' .... 

million kWh. 

692 

79 b 

^55 

1 .140 

Thermal .... 

.. .» 

.}C6 

62S 

57^ 

860 

Hydro ..... 

.. .. 

226 

I os 

0 >* ■« 

- / / 

2 So 


• EAO estimates. 


Sources: UN, Slatistical Ycarbooh and Yearbook of h:dnsttial Stalistics, liN liconomic Con'.niissioii for .\frica, Stali'Jical 
Yearbook- ChambTC dTndustric dc Cote d'Ivoire, Priuetfales Ir.duslties Ivoirienncs. 


FINANCE 

loo centimes = I franc dc la Communautd financidrc africaine (CFA). 
Coins: i, 2, 5, to. - 5 - 5 ° ^tnd 100 francs CFA. 

Notes: 100, 500, i.ooo and 5.000 francs CFA. 

Exchange rates (Occemher 1077): i franc CI'A I'rcricli centim' -.; 
/i sterling — .H* - francs CF.A; U.S. $1— francs CFA. 

1,000 francs CFA— 


Note: For details of previous changes m the exchange rat-. 


.'■re the ch.apter on Henin. 


N'rihu;;- 


I 


oir. 






IVORY COAST 


Statistical Survey 


BUDGET 

(’ooo million francs CFA) 


Revenue 

1971 

1972 

1973* 

Direct taxes , . 

10. I 

14.7 

18.4 

Import duties . 

18.5 

21 .1 

233 

Export duties , 

20.6 

17.0 

19. 1 

Other indirect taxes . 

41.9 

21 .9 

233 

Grants .... 

II -3 

— 

— 

Other revenue . 

II. 4 

13-5 

17.0 

Loans received . 

20.2 

18.8 

18.7 

Total 

134.0 

107.0 

119.8 


Expenditure 

1971 

1972 

1973* 

Current expenditure . 
General administration 

96.0 

71.9 

82.8 

and defence 

n.a. 

17.2 

18.6 

Health. 

6.6* 

6.7 

7.8 

Education 

13.2* 

17.6 

20.9 

Other social services 

n.a. 

0.8 

1-5 

Economic services . 

n.a. 

28.9 

32.9 

Others .... 

n.a. 

17.9 

19.7 

Capital expenditure . 
General administration 

37-9 

34-9 

37-0 

and defence 

n.a. 

1-5 

3-9 

Health .... 

0.9* 


0.5 

Education 

n.a. 

•V .. 

\ X 7/ 

3-2 

Other social services 

n.a. 


0.3 

Economic services . 

n.a. 

26.3 

27.4 

Others .... 

^ n.a. 

6.4 

5-6 

Total 

133-9 

106.8 

119.8 


* Estimates. 

Source: UN Economic Commission for Africa, Statistical and Economic Information Bulletin for Africa. 

Current Budget (million francs CFA); 97,700 in 1974; 126,800 in 1975; 151,250 in 1976. 

Special Investment Budget (BSIE) (February 1977); 245,000 million francs CFA, of which 163,000 million was allocated to 
new projects, and 48,000 million was to come from foreign sources. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME, 1976-78 
(million francs CFA) 


Economic development 
Agriculture 
including: 

Sugar 

Stock breeding 
Cocoa . 

Rice . 

Rubber 
Coconuts 
Fisheries 
Coffee . 

Industry and Minerals 
Tertiary . 

Total Economic Development 


226,547 

130,000 

12.000 

10.000 
10,000 

9.000 

7.000 
6,500 

6.000 
4.972 
3.334 

234.853 


Support for Economic Development 
Transport ..... 
including: 

Roads .... 
Maritime .... 
Railways .... 

A.ir ..... 
Post and Telecommunications 
Energy ..... 
Total Support for Economic Development 


143.296 

71.000 

37.000 

27.000 
6,000 

20,450 

76.549 

240.295 
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IVORY COAST 

Development Programme — contunied 


Statistical Sunrv 


Social Development .... 

60,467 

including: 


Town-planning .... 

36,000 

Water ...... 

:: 2,000 

Health 

-5 ,000 

Regional funds .... 

4.500 

Cultural Development .... 

23.35S 

Development concomitants 

i6,2S0 

including: 


General research .... 

2,300 

Administration .... 

0,000 

Defence. ..... 

3,000 

Grand Total 

584,162 


CENTRAL BANK RESERVES 
(U.S. S million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

IMF Special Drawing 
Rights 

n 

16.9 

13-7 

Foreign Exchange 


85-9 

62.8 

Total . 

65.7 

102.8 

76.5 


July 31st, 1977: IMF Special Drawing Rights, 
U.S. $8,300,000; foreign exchange U.S. $404,300,000; 
total reserves U.S. $412,600,000. 

Source: IMF, Iiiternalional Financial Slalislics. 


MONEY SUPPLY 

(’000 million franc.s CF.-\ at December 31st) 



1974 


1076 

Currenev outside banlcs . 

77-47 

89.63 

106.75 

Demand deposits at 


deposit money banks. 

.<^2.83 

87.91 

1 5 1 . Ck;! 

Checking deposits at 



Post Office 

2.47 

2.29 

1 .6? 

1 


Source: IMF, International Financial Slaliflicc. 


COST OF LIVING 

Consumer Price Index for Africans in .Mncljan. B.a.se 1070--100, 



1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

J971 

J972 

1673 

« 97 -! 

J975 

Food .... 

78.3 

77-7 

82.7 

88. 7 

9S.2 

97.1 

” 4-3 

135-0 

149.0 

Fuel, Light, water and 
soap 

Clothing 

1 

77.2 

81 . I 

82. 5 

85 -9 

104.4 

100.2 

116.2 

: 136.1 

159.9 

93-7 

91.5 

93-8 


oG.t) 

96.7 

07.0 

114.2 

131 

.0 

Rent .... 

96.6 

103-3 

106.S 


05.8 

95 • 9 

I'lb.'i 

103 .l> 

: 1 I 4 -. 

.•\ll Items . 

Si .9 

83.7 

SS . 2 

02.1 

99 ■ - 

90 5 

110.2 

120. 1 
1 

J.;i 

f) 


Source: International Labour Office. Year /;,>.V 0/ Labour Sl,::i:!ies 
1976 : Food 150?’. All item*- i 6 e.o. 

October 1977: 
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IVORY COAST 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. S million) 


Statistical Stirvcy 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. 

496.0 
— 400.4 

595-7 
— 460.2 

861.8 
— 701 .1 

.1,253.0 

-894.4 

1,238.8 
— 1,012.1 

1,642.4 

-1.136.5 

Trade Balance .... 

Export of services ..... 
Imports of services .... 

95-6 

91 .0 

-265.2 

135-5 

115-8 

-319-7 

160.7 
142. 1 
- 453-0 

358-6 

200.8 

-527-8 

226.7 

268.2 

-736-9 

505-9 

292.9 

-836.9 

Balance on Goods and Services 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 
Government unrequited transfers (net) 

-78.6 
— 60.3 
33-3 

-68.4 

-82.8 

54-5 

— 150.2 
-II 7-5 
48.4 

31.6 

- 133-6 

41 .0 

— 242 . Q. 
-177.6 
36.1" 

-38.1 

— 200.9 

33.5 

Current Balance . . . . 

Direct capital investment (net) 

Other long-term capital (net) . 

Short-term capital (net) .... 
Net errors and omissions 

— 105.6 
15-7 

81. 1 
-8.2 
- 3-4 

-96.7 

18.7 

10.6 

- 7-7 

3-4 

-219.4 

51.0 

174.9 

-8.9 

-39 

— 61.0 
32.6 
142.9 ' 
- 31-4 
—22.0 

-383-5 

81.2 

196.1 

8.1 

14.0 

-205.5 

50.2 

213-3 

—91.0 

Total (net monetary movements) 
Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights . 


-71-8 

6.0 

— 6-3 

61. I 

— 84.1 

- 33-0 

Changes in Reserves, etc. 

— 14.8 

-65-8 

-6.3 

61 .1 

— 84.1 

- 33-0 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE* 

(million francs CFA) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1 

1973 

1974 

1975 

t 

1976 

Imports 

Exports 

86,235 

118,223 

107,704 

1 30.190 

110,838 

126,559 

113,094 

139.541 

157.522 

190,857 

232,286 

29 I; 77 I 

241.396 

254.572 

311,608 

389.775 


* Excluding trade in gold. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Dairy products and eggs 
Rice . 

Wheat 

Sugar 

Beverages . 

Tobacco 

Mineral products 

Crude petroleum 
Pharmaceuticals . 

Paper and paperboard . 
Cotton fabrics 

Stone, ceramics and 
glassware 

Iron and steel 

Aluminium . 

Machinery' , 

Electrical apparatus 

T3Tes (new). 

Transport . 

Total (inch others) . 

5,050 

9,048 

2,232 

6,171 

3.957 

1,287 

5,389 

31,043 

3.753 

7,567 

7.214 

3,068 

15.958 

2,150 

24,977 

10,535 

2,578 

7,654 

4,468 

215 

2.584 

6,419 

4,431 

1,495 

6.613 

31,282 

4,682 

1,998 

7,030 

3,493 

16,835 

2,510 

30,396 

11,933 

3,275 

30,163 

7,001 Pineapples . 

370 Bananas 

4,853 Green coffee 

7,075 Soluble coffee 

5,195 Cocoa beans 

2,099 Cocoa pulp . 

6,697 Cocoa butter 

35,692 Preserved fruit 

5,449 Palm oil . 

2,257 Raw cotton 

8,461 Natural rubber 

Timber 

4,314 Petroleum products 

24,103 

4,513 

37,731 

17,320 

4,404 

42,484 

2,975 

3.666 

63,781 

2,284 

62,312 

5,735 

6,348 

n.a. 

15,299 

5,289 

2,668 

66,102 

10,888 

3.112 

3.002 

62,004 

2,365 

47.634 

4.137 

10,195 

6,163 

10,520 

3.640 

1,731 

45,545 

14,409 

- 2,771 
3.146 
132,743 

2,421 

72,688 

9,290 

10,593 

7.486 

7.780 

5,564 

2.952 

78,318 

15,167 

232,286 

241,396 

311,608 Total (inch others) . 

291,771 

254,572 

389,775 


Source: Almistere de I'Economie et des Finances, Abidjan, SMistiques du Commerce Exterieur de la Cote d’Ivoire. 
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IVORY COAST 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(miiiion francs CFA} 


SfatisUca! Surxrv 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Exports 

5974 

n 

1976 

Belgium/Luxembourg . 

7,064 

5.723 

7.093 

Algeria 

3.570 


3.066 

Cameroon . 

1. 175 

1,562 

3.0S1 

Bclgium/Luxembourg . 

7.648 

4,242 

0,617 

France 

90,104 

94.883 

1 19.552 

France 

76.139 

60,1 16 

90,882 

Gabon 

491 

2.303 

2.356 

Germany, Fed. Republic 

27.057 

22,540 

28,470 

Germany, Fed. Republic 

14.776 

13.065 

21,962 

Italy .... 

27.556 

16.821 

36.266 

Iran .... 

3.509 

6,631 

12,816 

Japan. 

2.0.51 

4.049 

10.173 

Iraq .... 

14.085 

3.551 

3,ri6 

Mali .... 

7.710 

11,339 

8,452 

Italy .... 

10,337 

12,562 

12,351 

Morocco 

4.049 

3.134 

4.294 

Japan. 

15.722 

9.745 

15.77S 

Netherlands 

45.126 

26,570 

51.381 

Netherlands 

7.733 

7.283 

12,448 

Niger .... 

1.547 

2.S30 

3.065 

Nigeria 

11,468 

11,921 

7,990 

Portugal 

964 

1.1C6 

4.327 

Senegal 

4.327 

3.946 

4.462 

Senegal 

5.221 

4.S93 

6,640 

Spain .... 

1,586 

3.138 

5.307 

Spain .... 

10,656 

10,006 

18,465 

Sweden 

1.483 

r, 29 X 

i,6ii 

U.S.S.R. . 

6,013 

3.591 

3.429 

Switzerland . 

1.797 

2,542 

2,810 

United Kingdom . 

8,650 

6.323 

15.602 

U.S.S.R. . 

3.456 

4,792 

3.630 

U.S.A. 

20,594 

26,015 

41,017 

United Kingdom . 

5.073 

8,391 

9.733 

Upper Volta 

6,51s 

7 »*A - 

8,148 

U.S.A. 

15.902 

17,273 

23,187 

Yugoslavia . 

4,219 

i.SoS 

3.429 


Source: Direction de la Statistique, Ministerc dc rEconomie ct des Finances. 


TOURISM 




1973 

m 

1975 

Number of Tourists 


70,938 

98,000 

ioS .934 

Tourist Receipts (U.S. $ million) 


18 

23 



Sotfree: UN, Statistical Yeaibook. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS ROADS 

(including Upper Volta traffic) (Motor vehicles in use) 



1971 

! 

1972 

1973 

Passengers ('000) 

2,631 

2.595 

2,828 

Passenger/km. (’000) . 

701.000 

777.539 

883,111 

Freight (’000 metric tons) . 

801 

872 

962 

Freight (million net ton/km.) 

448 

480 

554 


1976 : Freight (million net ton/km.) 559; Passengcr/fcm. 
1 , 040 , 03 . 4 , .jOI. 



1973 

■Hj 

1975 

P.asscnger Cars 

6'.).554 

70,000 

75 . 86 '^ 

Buses and Coaches . 
Goods Vehicles 

3.327 

35.775 

48,000.^ 

6 , 48 -'^ 

13.742 


Stuircr; IKF, Wcrld Read SiiiUsi-.c:. 


SHIPPING 



AniujAN 

Sa;.’ Pr.inji 

1072 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1073 

! 07 t 

Vessels entered (number) 

3.035 

2.864 

2. 612 

11. a. 

na. 

9:3 

Vessels entered (’000 net reg. tons) . 

1 x,Q 97 

11.731 

11.240 

n a. 

n a. 


P.asscnger arrivals (number) 

293 

tiff} 

n a. 


- 

.... 

P.assengcr departures (number) 

711 

5-3 

n a. 




Freight unloaded {’000 tons) . 

2.965 

3.46'' 

3 . 55 '’ 

y yijj < 

* i 


Freight loaded {’000 tons) 

;,r/>o 

3 .<x’u 

3-<’30 

/ \ 




Scutcfs: Pert d' Abidjan: r.i/’/er,' ar.rwl. F.-.o tf Oat’fnrf: Ui Pertz iU l Afr:;i 


r. Iff *r.i 




























IVORY COAST 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(Scheduled services*) 


Statistical Survey 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Kilometres Flown (million) 

Passengers Carried (’000) . 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 

48 

52 

56 

60 

Passenger-Kilometres (niillion) . 

84 

98 

- 109 

114 

Freight Ton-Kilometres (million) 

8.1 

8.4 

10.9 

II .6 

Mail Ton-Kilometres (million) . 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

Total Ton-Kilometres (million) 

16 

18 

21 

23 


• Including one-tvvelfth of the traffic of Air Afrique. 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



1971 . 

1972 

1973 

Radio Receivers (’000) .... 

80 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Television Receivers (’000) 

35 

40 

n.a. 

Telephones (’000) ..... 

34 

41 

25 

Book Production (titles) 

105 

121 

260 

Daily Newspapers . . 

3 

3 

3 

Total Circulation (’000) 

44 

44 

44 


Sources: UN, Statistical Yearbook-, UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 

(1976/77) 



Pupils 

Primary 

740.375* 

Secondary 

113.386! 

Technical . 

9.165 

Higher 

8,196 


» Of whom 314.584 receive televisual education and 603,589 are in state schools, 
t Of whom 80,634 are in state schools. 

Source (unless othenvise stated); Ministere des Finances, des Affaires Economiques et du Plan, Abidjan. 
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IVORY COAST 


The Constitution, The Government , National Assembly. Political Party 

THE CONSTITUTION 

(Promulgated October 3TSt, i960, modified June 1971 and October 1975.) 


Preamble; The Republic of the Ivor>' Coast is one and 
indivisible. It is secular, democratic and social. 
Sovereignty belongs to the people who exercise it 
through their representatives or through referenda. 
There is universal, equal and secret suffrage. French is 
the official language. 

Head of State: The President is elected for a 5-year term 
by direct universal suffrage and is eligible for re- 
election. He is Head of the Administration and the 
Armed Forces and has power to ask the National 
Assembly to reconsider a Bill, which must then be 
passed by two-thirds of the members of the Assembly: 
he may also have a Bill submitted to a referendum. In 
case of the death or incapacitation of the President his 
functions arc carried out by the President of the 
National Assembly. 

Executive Power: Executive power is vested in the Presi- 


dent. He appoints a Council of .Ministers, who are 
responsible only to him. .A.ny member of the National 
Assembly appointed minister must renounce his scat 
in the Assembly, but may regain it on Icas-ing the 
government. 

Legislative Power: Legislative power is vested in a National 
Assembly of 120 members, elected for a 5-yc.ar term of 
office at the same time as the Presidential elections. 
Legislation may be introduced cither by the President 
or by a member of the National .■Assembly. 

Judicial Power; The independence of the judiciarj' is 
guaranteed by the President, assisted by a High 
Council of Judiciary. 

Economic and Social Council: An advisorj* commission 
of 45 members appointed by the President because of 
their specialist knowledge or e.xpcricnce. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: F£lix HooPHOuftT-BoicsY. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

IFcbrtiary 1978) 


President of the Republic: F6 lix HoupnoufiT-BoicNv. 
Ministers of State: Auguste Denise. Nanlo Bamba. 
Minister of State for Public Reform: Ekra Mathiku. 
Minister of State for Public Health and Population; Jean- 
Baptiste Mockey. 

Minister for Social Affairs: Etienne Ahin. 

Minister of Justice, Keeper of the Seals; Camille Alliali. 
Minister of Defence and Civic Service: Kouadio M’nAniA 
Bl 6. 

Minister of the Interior: Alexis Thierry Limisf;. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Simeon .^ke. 

Minister of the Economy, Finance and Planning: Annou- 

LAVE KONE. 

Minister of Agriculture: Denis Bra Kanon. 

Minister of Scientific Research: Jean Lorougnon Guftot. 

Minister of Technical Education and Professional Training: 

Ange Barry-Battesti. 

Minister of National Education; Paul Akoto Yao. 
Minister of Cultural Affairs: Bernard Dadie. 

Minister of Trade: Maurice Sery Gnoleba. 

Minister of Public Works and Transport, Construclion and 
Town Planning: Dtsiui; Boni. 


Minister of Animal Production; Dicoii Garba. 

Minister of Labour and Ivorianizalion: .•\Lm:RT VANifi Bi 

Tra. 

Minister of Youth, Popular Education and Sport; L.\URnNr 

Dona-Foloco. 

Minister of Information: Amadou Thiam. 

Minister of Mining: Paul Gui Diuo. 

Minister of Water Resources and Forests: Tiif;onot i; 

Koeki Attobra. 

Minister of Primary Education and Educational Television 

Pascal DikSbiI; N’guessan. 

Minister of Inferior Security: Gaston Ouassi nan Koni'. 

Minister of Posts and Telecommunications: Bangm.i None. 

Minister of the Navy; LaI'Hne 1 'adika. 

Minister of the Civil Service: Emile Kei Bor.t iNAEo 

Minister of Women's Affairs: Jeanne Geevais. 

Minister of Tourism: Iurahima Koni'.. 

Minister in charge of Relations with the National Assembly: 

Emile Brou. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


P.alais do TAsscmbldc. B.P. 13S1, Abidj.an. 
President: Philippe YAcfl. 


Vice-Presidents: Gladys Anom A. M-sniE-BruNAED Kots-iv. 

Cl.r.MENT .AN’E.T BiLl'.. GoN (.ofl.ll! aly. Mmt.ice 
OULATI'.. Be.noIt Toiessagnon. 


Election, Nove.''’.i'Ee iOtii. 1075 
All 120 se.its were won by the Pr.ili ihr'u rt.zti 
(i'h-nirf. 


i!f /.T 


POLITICAL PARTY 

Parti dfmocratique dc la C6tc d’Ivoire: M-te .:-. ibi 

Abitlj.in; the nation. y-.r* I.'.c Wr-.t /’j,'- 

Stv.hUr-.fr.l j/nV.rtn; If l },y •'• 'blir.'.! 

bureau of os riENr.s. .te'! eu!;!::-,;; ci ' ft 

Hon. Ike--. I-Ylix Ho'.'i Hr'Er.T-jvcN. 

PitiLirpE Yaci*. 



IVORY COAST 


Diplomatic Representation 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO THE IVORY COAST 
(In Abidjan unless otherwise stated) 


Algeria: 53 blvd. Clozel, B,P. 1015; Ambassador: Abdel- 

KADER BoUSSELHAM. 

Argentina: rue des Combattants, B.P. 8860; Charge 
d'affaires: Juan Luis de Simone. 

Australia: Accra. Ghana. 

Austria: 70 bis, ave. Jean-Mermoz, Cocody, B.P. 1837; 

Edgar Karl Selzer. ; 

Bangladesh: Dakar, Senegal. 

Belgium: Immeuble Nour-Al-Hayat, B.P. 1800; Ambas- 
sador: Joannes F. Maes (also accred. to Benin and 
Niger). 

Brazil: Immeuble Delafosse, B.P. 20910; Ambassador: 
■Marcos Antonio da Salvo Coimbra. 

Bulgaria: Accra, Ghana. 

Canada: Immeuble "Le General”, B.P. 21194; Ambassador: 
Michel de Goumois (also accred. to Mali and Niger). 

Central African Empire: Rue des Combattants, B.P. 20477; - 
Ambassador: Prosper Lavodrama. 

China (Taiwan) : Residence Crosson-Duplessis, ave. Cros'son- 
Duplessis, B.P. 2688; Ambassador: Bernard Tcheng 
Koa Joei. 

Colombia: B.P. 20964; ChargS d'affaires: Casas Giraldo 
Esperanza. 

Denmark: Rabat, Morocco. 

Egypt: 4o rue de la Canebifere, Cocody, B.P. 2104; Ambas- 
sador: Abdel Fattah Hassan Chabana. 

Ethiopia: Immeuble Nour-Al-Hayat, B.P. 20802; Charge 
d'affaires: Samuel Mangistu. 

Finland: Lagos, Nigeria. 

France: 3 blvd. Angoulvant, B.P. 1393; Ambassador: 
Jacques RaphaEl-Leygues. 

Gabon: Immeuble Shell, 46 ave. Lamblin, B.P. 20855; 
Ambassador: Hubert Ondias Souna (also accred. to 
Benin and Niger). 

Gambia: Dakar, Senegal. 

Germany, Federal Republic: 11 ave. Barthe, B.P. 1900; 
Ambassador: Hans Heinrich Kruse. 

Ghana: Residence de la Corniche, blvd. du General de 
GauUe, B.P. 1871; Ambassador: Christian Charles 
Lokko. 

Greece: Immeuble "El Nasr”, B.P. 21046; Ambassador) 
Jean Leopoulos (also accred. to Upper Volta). 

Haiti: Monrovia, Liberia. 

India: Dakar, Senegal. 

Italy: 16 rue de la Canebifere, Cocody, B.P. 1905; Ambas- 
sador: Gianfranco Farinelli (also accred. to Benin, 
Mali and Niger). 


Liberia: Immeuble "Le Gdndral". B.B. Ambassador : 

. Benjamin G. Freeman (also accred. to Benin). 

Mali: B.P. 2746) Ambassador: Arm'and Ahmed^Ousman 
Sangare. 

Mauritania: rue Pierre et Marie Curie, P.B. 2275; Chargi 
d'affaires: Almamy Youssoue Ly (also accred. to 
Cameroon and Ghana). 

Morocco: 10 blvd. Roume, B.P. 146: Ambassador: Taoufic 
Kabbaj Jalso accred. to Niger). 

Netherlands: Immeuble Shell, 48 ave. Lamblin, B.P. 1686; 
Ambassador: Frans J. T. Johannis van Agt (also 
accred. to Benin and Niger). 

Niger: 23 blvd. Angoulvant, B.P. 2743: Ambassador: 
Tahi Moustapha. 

Nigeria: 53 blvd. de la Republique, B.P. 1906; Ambassador: 
Benson Ovva Tonwe. 

Norway: Immeuble Shell, 48 ave. Lamblin, B.P. 607; 
Ambassador: Monrad Helle (also accred. to Niger and 
Senegal) . 

Pakistan: Accra, Ghana. 

Poland: B.P. 4308; ChargS d'affaires: Witold Szukseta. 
Romania: B.P. 21095; Ambassador : Ion Dumitru. 
Rwanda: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Sierra Leone: Monrovia, Liberia. 

Spain: 29 blvd. Clozel, B.P. 25^9) Ambassador: T£odomiro 
DE Aguilar Colomer (also accred. to Benin and 
Niger). " . • 

Sudan: P.B. 20556) Charge d’affaires: Beshir Abdalla 
Abusitta. 

Sweden: Monrovia, Liberia. 

Switzerland: Immeuble Franchet d’Espdrey, B.P. 1914; 
Ambassador: Jimmy Martin (also accred. to Benin 
and Niger). 

Thailand: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Trinidad and Tobago: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Tunisia: Immeuble Shell, 48 ave. Lamblin, B.P. 20996: 
Ambassador: FErid Soudani (also accred. to Benin, 
Cameroon, Ghana and Niger). 

Uganda: Accra, Ghana. 

United Kingdom: Immeuble Shell, 48 ave. Lamblin, 
B.P. 2581; Ambassador: Joseph Wright (also accred. 
to Niger). • 

U.S.A.: 5 rue Jesse Owens, B.P.’ 1712; ■ Ambassador: 
Monteagle Stearns. . . 

Upper Volta: 2 ave. Terrason de Fougbres, B.P. 908: 
Ambassador: M. Kafalido. 


Japan: ave. Chardy, B.P. 1329; Ambassador: Kenji 
Yasuda (also accred. to Benin and Niger). 

Korea, Republic: Immeuble "Le Gbnbral”, B.P. 21040; 
Ambassador: Woo-suk Han (also accred. to Benin’ 
Niger and Sierra Leone). 

Lebanon: 22 ave. Delafosse, B.P. 2227; Ambassador: 
Mohamed Toufic Chatilla. 

Lesotho: Nairobi, Kenya. 


Vatican: B.P. 28347; Apostolic Pro-Nuncio: Mgr. Bruno 
Wustenberg (also accred. to Benin). 

Yugoslavia : B.P. 1629; Ambassador: Zdravko Pecar. 

Zaire: 29 blvd. Clozel, B.P. 21051; Ambassador: Mokolo 
Wa Mpombo (also accred. to Niger). 

Zambia: Immeuble “Le General", B.P. 21199; Ambas- 
sadoY. Pius Kasonde Kasutu (also accred. to ‘The 
Gambia and Ghana). 


The Ivory Coast also has diplomatic relations ivith Kenya, Luxembourg, Malta, Mexico, Peru, Portugal and Tanzania 
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IVORY COAST 


Judicial Sysfem, Religion, The Frets, Radio and Television 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Since 196^ all civil, criminal, commercial and administra- 
tive cases have come under tlic jurisdiction of the tribu- 
neaux de premiere instance (Magistrates’ courts), the 
assize courts and the Court of Appeal, with the Supreme 
Court as supreme court of appeal. 

Courts of First instance: Abidjan, Pres. BAMm^ LA.vciNr.; 
Bouake, Pres. Bouafon Moknet; Daola, I’re.s. Kalou 
Natcha; there are a further 25 courts in the principal 
centres. 

Court of Appeal: Palais de Justice, Abidjan; hears appeals 
from the Courts of First Instance; First Pres. Fadiga 
Mamadou; Attorney General Patj’.ice Xouama; 
Deputies .Akoma Oguie, Louis Folquet. 

The Supreme Court: rue Gourgas, B.P. V30, Abidjan; ha.s 
four chambers: constitutional, judicial, administrative 
and auditing; Pres. Alphokse Bosi. 

The High Court of Justice: composed of Deputies elected 
from and by the National Assemblj’. It is competent 
to impeach the President or other member of the 
Government; Pres. Philippe Yac^. 

State Security Court: composed of a President and she 
regular judges, all appointed for five 3’cars; deals with 
all offences against the securitj’ of the Stale; Pres. A. 
Boni. 


RELIGION 

It is estimated that 65 per cent of the population follow 
traditional animist beliefs, 23 per cent are Muslims and 
12 per cent are Christian, of whom Roman Catholics 
account for 8.5 per cent of the total population. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS 

There are 385 priests, and 542,733 Catholics in a to^ 
population of 5.085,763 (December 1972 climate by 
diocesan curias). Administrativelj', the Catholic Church in 
the Ivorj' Coast is divided into the metropolitan arch- 
diocese of Abidjan and the suffragan dioceses of Abcn- 
gourou, Bouakd, Daloa, Gagnoa, Katiola, Korhogo and 
Man. 

Archbishop of Abidjan: Mgr. Bernard Yago; B P. 12S7, 
Abidjan. 

OTHER CHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES 
Union dcs Eglises Evang6liques du Sud Guest do la C6fe 
d’lvoiro and Mission Bibiique: B.P. S020, Abidj.an; 
f. 1927; approx. 250 placc.s of wor.ship, ^orphanage, 
prirnarj' schools; publ. L' Appel de la CCtc d Ix'otre, 
Conslruire. 

Christian and Missionary Aliiance: B.P. 5 ?' 5 . BouaW; 
f. 1929; 7 mission stations; Superintendent Joseph r. 
O.sr; publ. Ivory Coast Today. 

Conservative Baptist Foreign Mission Society: Ferkesse- 
dougou, B.P. in; f. 1947; active in the northern .area 
in evangelism, teaching and medical work. 

Egliso Protestanfo Mithodiste: 41 mvd de la Republique. 
B.P. 1282. Abidjan; c. 100.000 rmm'; ; Pres. P.istor 
Auguste Ackah. 

Mission Evangdiique de I'Afriquc Occidcnlalc: B P c> 5 e>. 

Bouafl!:; established 193 ',; 9 mission stations; j ie.'i D:r. 
Pr.TEU Belchamiier, .Alliance (Ps Fgli-’ s Pjiitvt.ante': 
Evangtdiques du Centn-OiK-t <lu la dTv<.;rr. 

o mission basi-s. j Irible school, 35 chu!c!'.'‘s. 3! 
sionancs, i children's .scIkkiI; Pfes ot t liurc.; ..I 
Tr.m IhittANurL. 


THE PRESS 

Bulletin mcnsuci de statistiques: Direction de la statistique. 
.Abidjan, B.P. V55. 

Champion; do Centre de Publications Evangifliques. 
.Abidjan, B.P. S900: f. 1064; rclicions; quarterly; 
Editor D. Gentil; circ. lo.oo. 

Djcfiba— ic journal dcs jcuncs ChrMiens: B.P. 

-Abidjan; Editor Piepre TincHEt. 

Eburnca: Ministrv of Information. B.P. .ttiz. .Mii ij.an: 
monthls*. 

Entente Africaine: P.O.B. 20901, Aiddj.an- PnblishcTs 
Inter Afrique Pres.se; qu.irterly revi-.w; liditor jusriN 

VinVRA. 

L’Exportaleur Ivoiricn; .Abidj.an; every three montli'-; 

review of Centre Ivoirien du Conint'-rcc Extcrieur. 
Fratcrnitd-Hcbdo: Treichville, B.P. 1212; org.an of tlic 
Parti Ddmocratique dc la Cote d’Ivoire; weekly; 
Political Dir. Ff.Li.x Hot'PHOUf.T-BoiGNV. 
Fratcrnit6-Matin; blvd. du General de Gaulle. Abidjan, 
B.P. 1S07; f. 1964; official Party d.ai!)'; Dir.-Gen. 
Ma,madou Coulihaly; Asst. Dir.-Gen. Laurent Dona 
Fologo; Editor .Augustin Mirkvont; circ. 38,000 

Ivoirc Dimanche: B P. i.^o;, .\bidjan; v-'.-kly; b'isur,-. 

Journal officicl do la C6tc d’lvoiro: .Ministre- of the Interior, 
Abidjan; weekls'. 

Lc Messager; B.P. 1776, .\bidjan; Editor Andr!. LpRor.':. 

La Semaine d'Abidjan: B.P. 20';9i. .Miidj.an; Editor 
Justin Vievp.a. 

Revue Ivoricnnc dc Droit; B.P 45}!, Abidjan. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Agence Ivoiricnnc dc Presse (AIP,* {Iwy Cras: .We-i 
Agency): ii avc. Bir-Hnkcim, B.P. 4312. .Abidjan; f. 
1961; Dir. Tao Issiaka; pub!.«. BtiHelsn Qudidten 
(daily). Ivory Coast (English fortnightly bulletin). 

8oci{t6 d’Information ct de Diffusion Abidjanahe: Abidj.-m; 
f. 1963; Man. Dir. Maiiadou Coulip-aly. 

Foreign Bup.eau.x 

Agence Francc-Prcsse (AFP;: -8 rue P.iris-Vili.T.-e, B.P. 
726, .Abidjan; Chief Jean Ageorges. 

Agenzia Nazionalc Sfampa Associata (ANSAi iT.a'.y.: 

B.P. 20.>72. Abidjan; .Npent .Attilii.' GaueiIo. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Radiodiffusion T 61 t¥ision Ivoiriennt: BP. 2:61. ,M i.'.j.m; 
government radio .station br- .idc.v tin:: in l-rc;;--;,. 
English .and loc.a! l.'ingu.agc-.; MW 't.iti'.in at -M'.'.d'.'m, 
rcl.iyat Ikmak-E VHPtra:is:mt:.-r , a; A!,: 1 , E .ab’.d 
M.an and Knun-.Mibro-:-,'); Dir. Svi.VAtN B‘ ms * v /lo*,! o. 

Tiitvision Ivoiricnne; BP, '•-■-'3. .’.b l;.-,;:. f 10*1 so 

iiour;. a vfek i''.o-;a.li hr ■-i k. . ■ ,1 > :r t. -.rh 

since 1073; •. ;it ire. 

Kill!!'.. Ni-in.-Li, Tie':;-', Dn;;! - :u, B r, 

S-iri IV Iro; .Man.’ Fi-f nr me IC'-l'e": ’ 

There V- r.'c me ,s- f ‘ ; ‘.<'i ) 

f>‘ mr t''l'‘M'.; -.•! r-— '-n.-r-- in lor'- 
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Finance, Trade and Industry 


FINANCE 

(br. = bTanch;cap.=capital;res.=reserves;dep.=deposits;m.=million; fr. CFA=Communaut6 Financifere Afncaine 

francs.) 


BANKING 

Banque Centrale des Etats de I’Afrique de I’Ouest: Dakar, 
Senegal; ave. Terrasson de Fougeres, B.P. 1769 
Abidjan; Bank of Issue and Central Bank for 6 West 
African Republics of the West African Monetary 
Union, including Ivory Coast; f. 1955; cap. and res. 
7,341m. fr, CFA (Sept. 1977); Gov. AbdoUlaye 
Fadiga; Ivory Coast Man. Famine Diabate. 

Banque Internationale pour I’Afrique Occidentale: 9 ave. 
de Messine, 75008 Paris, France; B.P. 1274, Abidjan; 
f. 1906; 25 brs. in Ivory Coast; Dir. Xavier Althusser. 

Banque Internationale pour le Commerce et I'lndustrie 
de la C6te d’Ivoire S.A.: B.P. 1298, avenue Franchet 
d’Esperey, Abidjan; f. 1962; affiliated to banks of 
SFOM group: cap. 2,000m. fr. CFA (Nov. 1977); 37 
brs.; Pres. L. Konan; Gen. Man. Joachim Richmond. 

Banque Ivoirienne de D^veioppement Industrie! (BIDI): 

B.P. 4470, Abidjan; f. 1965; cap. 1,050m. fr. CFA; Gov. 
J. B. Amethier; Dir.-Gen. Alphonse Diby. 

Banque Nationale pour le D6veIoppement Agricole (BNDA): 

II avenue Barthe. B.P. 2508, Abidjan; f. 1968; cap. 
1,300m. fr. CFA, dep. 1,342.4m. fr. CFA (Sept. 1973); 
Pres. Marcel Laubhouet; Dir.-Gen. Auguste 
Daubrey. 

Banque Nationale pour I’Epargne et le Credit (BNEC): B.P. 
21.155, Abidjan; f. 1975; i,ooom. fr. CFA; Dir.-Gen. 
Konan Bledou. 

Caisse Autonome d’Amortissement: Immeuble SMGL 
avenue Barthe, B.P. 670, Abidjan; Dir.-Gen. L6on 
Naka. 

Caisse Centrale de Cooperation Economique: Immeuble 
AMCI, ave. Barthe-Daudet, B.P. 1814: Dir. Henri 

DE LA ViLLE MoNTBAZON. 

Compagnie Financiere de la Cote d’Ivoire (COFINCI): B.P. 
1566, rue Gourgas, Abidjan; f. 1974; cap. doom. fr. 
CFA; Pres, Ren^ Amichia; Dir.-Gen. Bernard 
Serre. 


Credit de la C6te d’Ivoire (CREDICODI): 22 ave; Barthe, 
B.P. 1720, Abidjan; f. 1955; development bank; cap. 
2,000m. fr. CFA, dep. 14,633m.; Pres. Zoumana 
Kone; Dir.-Gen. Ren^ Amichia. 

Societe Generate de Banques en C5te d’Ivoire: 5 ave. 
Barthe, B.P. 1355, Abidjan; f. 1962 to take over 
branches of Societe Gen6rale; cap. 3,200m. fr. CFA; 
15 brs.; Man. Dir. R. Duchemin; Pres. E. Ebag- 

NITCHIE. ' 

Societe Ivoirienno de Banque: 34 blvd. de la Rdpublique, 
B.P. 1300, Abidjan; f. 1962 to take over branches of 
Credit Lyonnais; cap. 1,500m. fr. CFA; 25 brs.; Pres. 
Aim£ Barou; Dir.-Gen. A. Doumbia. 

Societe Nationale de Financement (SONAFI): La Pyramide 
Bldg., ave. Franchet d’Esperey, B.P. 1591, Abidjan; 
f. 1962; cap. 800m. fr. CFA; Pres. Henri Konan 
Bedie; Dir.-Gen. Camille Konan. 

SAFCA-SIF-SAFBAIL: B.P. 4027, Abidjan; Dir. Diawara 
Diack. 

Bankers' Association 

Association Professionelle des Banques et Etablissements 
Financiers de C6te d’Ivoire: B.P. 20.900, Abidjan; Pres. 
Joachim Richmond. 

INSURANCE 

Assureurs Conseils do C6to d'Ivoire: Faugere and Jutheau 
et Cie., 2 ave. Lamblin, B.P. 1554, Abidjan; Dir. 
Claude Deswarte. 

Comite des Assureurs de la C6te d’Ivoire: B.P. 20.963. 
Abidjan; Pres. J. M. Fiamma. 

SACRA (Societe Africaine de Courtage el de Representation 
d’ Assurances) : B.P. 20995, Abidjan; Dir. Gerard 
Gajllard. 

Societe Nouvelle d’ Assurance de C6te d’Ivoire (SNACI): 

I ave. Louis-Barthe, B.P. 1041, Abidjan; f. 1974; Pres. 
Bernard Claude Simon-Barboux. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Chambre de Commerce de la Republique de C6te d'Ivoire: 

Abidjan, B.P. 1399: Pres. F. Massieye; Sec.-Gen. 
Mamadou Toure; pubis, daily and monthly bulletins. 

Chambre d’AgricuIture do la Republique de C6te d’Ivoire; 
Abidjan, B.P. 1291; Pres. Oka Niangoin; Sec.-Gen. 
Pierre Dogo; publ. monthly bulletin. 

Chambre d’Industrie de C6te d’Ivoire: n ave. Lamblin, 
Abidan, B.P. 1758; Pres. Lambert Konan; Sec.-Gen! 
Maxime Ekra; publ. monthly bulletin. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Societe de Oeveloppement pour le Batimeni et I’Electricite 
(SODEBATEL): B.P. 20823, Abidjan; f. 1976; national 
development organization for building materials and 
electricity; Pres. Loua Diomande; Dir. Marc van de 
Sype. 

Societe de oeveloppement Hotelier et Touristique de 
I’Afrique de L’Ouest (HOTAFRIC): B.P. 1545, Abidjan; 
f. 1970; to promote tourism in West Africa; mems. 


Benin, Chad, Congo, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Niger, 
Senegal and Togo; Pres. Dir.-Gen. Daniel Nna 
Ekam-Kam. 


Socim de Oeveloppement Ivoirien de la Construction 
(SOOIC): B.P. 975, Abidjan; f. 1974; 35 per cent 
owned by Societe Nationale de Financement; Pres. 
Kouadio Kouassi, 

Societe pour le oeveloppement et I’Exploiiation du Palmier 
b Huilo (80DEPALM): B.P. .2049, Abidjan; f. 1963; 
national development organization for palm oil; Dir. 
Amani Oka. 

Societe Ivoirienn^e pour la Commercialisation des Fruits et 
(SICOFREL): B.P. 1550, Abidjan; f. 1968 as 
v^UrKUCI; Pres. Edouard Ebagnichie. 

Oeveloppement minier de la C6to d’Ivoire 
(SODEMI): B.P. 2816, Abidjan; f. 1962; national 
organization for mineral research; Pres. Edouard 
Ebagnitchib. 

oeveloppement de la Motorisation de 
L Agriculture (MOTORAGRI): B.P. 20835, Abidjan; 
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f. 1966: state organization for rationalizing inachiner\- 
use for agricultural development: Pres. Tidiane Dem’; 
Dir.-Gen. Emmanuel Amany Yao. 

Soci6t6 pour le b^veloppement des Plantations de Cannc i 
Sucre, I’Industrialisation et la Commercialisation du 
Sucre (SODESUCRE); B.P. 216^, Abidjan; f. 1971; 
cap. loom. fr. CFA; development of .sugar plantations 
and refinery; state-owned; Pres. Kakou -Aoulou. 

Soci6t6 pour le D6veIoppement des Plantations Forestiires 
(SODEFOR): B.P. 20SC0, Abidjan; f. 19O6; state- 
owned organization for development of forestry; Pres. 
Clement .Anet-Bile; Pir. Sevdou Kone. 

Soci6t6 pour le D6vcloppment des Productions Animates 
(SODEPRA); B.P. iz.jg, .Abidjan; f. 1970; state 
development organization for animal rearing; Prc.s. 
(Dep.) Charles Donwahi; Dir.-Gen. Paul Lamizana. 

Soci 4 t 6 pour le Ddveloppement de la Production des Fruits 
et Legumes (SODEFEL): B.P. 2012, .Abidjan; 1 . 196S; 
state organization for fruit production and marketing; 
Pres. Konian Kodjo; Dir.-Gen. Ernest N'Kou.mou 
Mobio, 

Soci£t6 pour le D^veloppement de la Riviera Africaine 
(SDRA): B.P. 4136, Abidjan; f. 1970; 56 per cent 
owned by SONA'p'I (Societe Na^ionalc de Finance- 
ment): Pres. Konan Bedie; Exec. Moshe Mayer. 

PRINCIPAL EMPLOYERS' ASSOCIATIONS 
Association Interprofessionello do la C8to d'Ivoire: B.P. 

1340, Abidjan; Pres. A. Blohorn; Sec. P. AIeyer. 


Trade and Industry, Transport 
Groupement Interprofcssionel de I’Automobilc: BP 1390. 

Abidjan; f. 1053: 18 mem?.; Pre-s .^I. WEvnERT. 

Syndicat des Commerfants Importatours et Expoiiatcurs ds 
la CCtO d'Ivoire (SCIMPEX): .-Annexe de la Chambre dr 
Commerce, B.P. 20.SS2, .Abidjan: Prc-. Jacoufs 
Rossignol; Sec.-Gen. Pierke dk la .Motte. 

Syndicat des Entrepreneurs et des Industricli dc la C6lc 
d'Ivoire: B.P. 464, .Abidjan: Pres. Sekou DiAi:jTn; 
Sec.-Gen. .Andr^ Escaed. 

Syndicat des Industricis dc C6te d'Ivoire: 2 avc. Larnb’in. 
B.P. 1340, .Abidjan; P.'-cc, .Andre Blohorn; Sec.-Gen 
Ph. Meyer. 

Syndicat des Productcurs Industricis du Eois: B.P. 318, 
Abidjan; f. 1973, replacing Syndic-at des Productcurs 
Forcstiers; Pres. Paul DanVl; S- c -Gen. J.^cchts 
Cheron. 

Syndicat pour la Ddfense des Intirets Giniraux des 
Plantcurs et Cultivateurs de la C6te d'Ivoire: Trcichville. 
B.P. 60S5; Pres. Ale.xander Djabia. 

Union Cts Employcvrs Agricolcs et Foresticrt: B.P. 2300, 
.Abidjan; f. 1952; Pres, jKAN-B.^fTisrr: .AMETinr.R. 


TRADE UNION 

Union Gdniralc des Travaillcurs dc C6te d'Ivoire (UGTCI); 

B.P. 1749: -Abidjan; f. 19O2: loo.ooo itulividual rnems,; 
190 affiliated unions; Sec.-Gen. Joseph Cor nr. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

R6gie du Chemin de Fer Abidjan-Niger: Citd R.A.N., 
B.P. 1394, Abidjan; f. 1904: 1,173 km. of track open 
of which the main line is 1,147 ^tn. of track linking 
Abidjan with Ouagadougou, the capital of Upper Volta; 
655 km. are in the Ivory’ Coast and 51S km. arc in 
Upper Volta; Pres. DEsinfi Boni; Vice- Pres Maha- 
MOUDOU OUEDRAOGO, Dir.-Gcn LaNCINA Ko.VATlt. 


ROADS 

There are 5,867 km. of main roads, 7,001 km. of regional 
roads and 32,346 km. of minor roads. 

Socidtd Ivoirienne de Transports Publics: B.P. 20.039. 
Abidjan; f. 1964: road transport; cap. iiom. francs 
CFA; Pres. Joseph Allou Bright, Dir Bernard 
Beda. 

SHIPPING 


Abidjan 

Compagnlc Maritime dc I'Afriquc Noire {COM ARAN): 
B.P. 21.139; Pres. N. Vlackakis; Dir.-Gcn. .M. 
Vlackakis. 


SAMOA; B.P. 1611; agents for Gold Star Line, l.Ioyd 
Tricstino, Seven Star Line. 


SIVOMAR: c/o BP. 1546; f S077. owmd by priv.ate 
Ivorian iiitercst.s. services to .Mediterr.liu'.an from 
Afric.'in coast in co-opvratioa with SIT KA.-I, Pir. 
SlMI’LIC!: ZiNSOU. 


Soclitfi Ivoirienne dc Transport Maritime (SITRAM): 4 ave. 
General de Gaulle, B.P 15 !'L f- ^T'~’ 

>976. services between l-.urope .and V>e't .Vf:,'-.'.. owns 
0' cargo, passenger, 'cargo and reefer sh!;>s. arejits 


B 


fo 


Soc, Navale Caenna!-'-, Hong Kon.g 
Pros Ho.vieace rizGAWAUNAPA. Du 


F 


■! S!i 
i 


•t'.t *'* I* 

ivu»TTr 


SocI6t6 OuesUAfricaInc d’Entreprises Maritimes (SOAEM): 
B.P. 1727: agents for Scandinavian West .’Vfrica Unc. 
Socidtd Navale de FOuest. Union West .Mrica Line; 
Dir. Francis 

SOCOPAO: Km. i, blvd. dc Marseille. B.P, 1297; agents 
for Italian West Africa Line, K Line, Palm Line, 
Sploina Plovba; Pres. Em-manuel Dioulo. 

SOMICOA: B.P, 21139; agents for United West Africa 
Service, 

Transcap-Shipping: B.P. 190S; f, 1060; .Xg-.nts for PhU-r 
Dempster Line.s, Barber Line. Guima Gulf Line. 
Marine Chartering Co,. Svea Line, .Mit-ei-GS K Line. 
Palm Line, Nordana Line, Nautilus Line niel’-ri, 
Hoegh Line; Dir. Je.sn .^I^no^'Gt•l 

Union Maritime et Commcrcialc (UMARCOg B P if.su: 
agents for Nerllloyd Hoya! Intern -ean Lin.' -. F.'.rrt ’! 
Line? — Mobil Tanker-; Dir. r'l'ANri-. .\i.rvA',!';'E 

CIA'II. AVLVririN 

There is an international airport .\t .‘.F: Ij.-.n -I'.t’- 
Boiiet The main regional airporf. .nr,- - itinatfi .it B-su.-.',.'-'. 
Daloa, Korfiogo. San P'-lr.'i. S.'V' an lra, Va:n''n'"'‘.;i.i'’i 
and Odienne. 

Air Afrique (Soci6l6 Airicnne Atricaine Mulllnationale,: 

tjave. L. n.artb.e, B.P. 210:7. .M i-Fa:',; f, 

Ix-tween 22 .\friean tou:'.::!--; .a::-! to r.;:i,.,ry PI. 
France. Italy. Sivit.-erl.'-r-.d and tf,'- U'S.v., l--: »; 
7 DC.8, 4 P'r- .vog-,- Uo.sr;. 

Dir.-tV-n, J CeDF.se !>’.',:■!■ e’';:. S'--" Fj o;-i 

B.MiACi;.'-'., 

Air .-Nfrirpac '.‘. .■‘.s f tab'.i'bed bv .an a;'rr''."'.'’nt l — tw ri-e 
Sodetraf (F'-ricte r-.-’nr P I V’. r'.opp'-n-.e.-;* iPj TjAn’-V 'tt 
Aifrien rn Afri-p:’-: and ti ftat-’. f'-rn-rlv Fre—b 
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colonies, who each had a 6 per. cent share; Togo joined 
later, Cameroon withdrew in 1971 and Gabon in 1976. 
Sodetraf has a 30 per cent share and the following have 
7 per cent; Benin, Central African Empire, Chad, 
the Congo, Ivory Coast, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal, 
Togo, Upper Volta. 

Air Ivoire: 13 ave. Barthe, B.P. 1027, Abidjan; f. i960. 
Government-owned since January - 1976; , internal 


TOURISM 

IOTA (Ivory Coast Travel Agency): P.O.B. 2636, Abidjan. 

National Tourist Board: c/o Ministfere du Tourisme, B.P. 
20949, Abidjan. 


Transport, Toiirisni, University 

services: fleet of 2 YS-iia, i F-27, 2 Aztec; Chair. V. 
NiACADifi; Man. M. Lodugnon. 

The following air lines also , serve the Ivory Coast; Air 
Zaire, Air Mali, Alitalia, British Caledonian, Cameroon 
Airlines, EgyptAir, Ghana Airways, Iberia, KLM, Luft- 
hansa, MEA, Nigeria Airways, PAA, Sabena, SAS, South 
African Airways, Swissair and UTA. 

UNIVERSITY 

University Nationals: B.P. V34, Abidjan; 403 teachers, 
7,560 students. 
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JAMAICA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capita! 

Jamaica is an island in the Caribbean, go miles {145 km.) 
south of Cuba. Haiti is 100 miles (160 km.) to the east. The 
climate varies with altitude, being tropical at sea level and 
temperate in the mountain areas. Average temperature is 
8o°f (27°c) and mean annual rainfall is 78 inches (198 cm.). 
The language is English. The majority of the population 
belong to Christian churches, of which the Church of 
England and the Baptist Church are the strongest. The 
national flag (proportions 2 by i) consists of a diagonal 
gold cross on a black and green background. Tlie capital is 
Kingston. 

Recent History 

Formerly a British colony, the island achieved internal 
self-government in 1959 and full independence in 1962. 
In 1958 Jamaica joined with Trinidad, Barbados, the Lee- 
ward Islands and the Windward Islands to form the West 
Indies Federation. Jamaica seceded in 1961 following a 
referendum and the Federation broke up. The rivo domi- 
nant political figures after the Second World War were 
the late Sir Alexander Bustamante, leader of the Jamaica 
Labour Party (JLP), who retired as Prime Minister in 
1967, and Norman Manley, a former Premier and leader of 
the People’s National Party (PNP), who died in 1969- 
The Labour Party won the elections of 1962 and 1967 
but under the premiership of Hugh Shearer it lost the 
elections of February 1972 to the People's National Party, 
led by Michael Manley, the son of Norman jranlcy. Mr. 
Manley is an advocate of democratic socialism and his 
government puts great emphasis on social reform and 
economic independence. 

In late 1973 the Government introduced measures to 
counter growing violence which included the establishment 
of a "Guns Court”, to try firearms cases, and the introduc- 
tion of a Suppression of Crime Act giving the security 
forces wider powers of arrest and detention. Despite these 
measures the crime rate increased: between January and 
June 1976 162 people were killed, including 19 policemen 
and the Peruvian ambassador, and in June the Govern- 
ment declared a state of public emergency. Despite the 
unrest, high unemployment, and an economic crisis due to 
strikes, falling sugar prices and bauxite production, and a 
drop in tourism, the PNP won the election of December 
1976 with an incrca.scd majority, which was reinforced by 
its victory in the local government elections in March lo??- 
The state of emergency was lifted in June 1977 ft-*’ ending, 
together with the call for public discussion of Jamaica s 
proposed change to republican .status, fulfilled two of the 
pledges which Mr Nlanlcy made when the PNP w.is 
returned to power. 

Jamaica pursues a policy of non-alignment in it-s foreign 
relations, and is seeking to di\'en-ify its intcni.ational 
trading links. Itelations with the U.S .\ . which had 
deteriorated in 1976. improve<! in 1977 Technical .and 
economic co-operation agreements \vere signed wit 1 
Venezuela and Cuba Jamaica has expTi-.sol an inlerr'-t in 
closer links with the member countries of the Council for 
Mutual l-Iconomic .\ssistance (C.M1'..\) 


Gotrernment 

The Head of State is the British monarch, who is rcp.^c- 
sented by a Governor-General appointed on the advice 
of the Prime Minister. 

The legislatnrc consists of a Senate of 21 members and 
a House of Representatives of 60 members. Thirteen 
members of the Senate are appointed by the Governor- 
General on the advice of the IVimc Minister and eight on 
the advice of the Leader of the Opposition. The House of 
Representatives is elected for five yc.ars by universal suf- 
frage, the voting age being iS. Executive jwnver lies with 
the Cabinet. The Governor-General appoints the P.rimc 
Minister and, on the latter's recommendation, other 
Ministers. The Cabinet is rc.sponsiblc to P.irliamcnt. 

Defence 

Jamaica ha.s .a total defence force of .some 1,400 men. 
The police force numbered 2,391 in 1976. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is based on .sugar, bauxite and tourism. 
The major agricultural exchange earner is siig.ar, with 
molasses and rum as important by-products. B.inana.s. 
citrus fruits and coconuts are also cultivated. The citrus 
industry was severely aflected by drought in 1975 
tg~6. Production of mw sugar fell from 357,000 tons in 
1976 to 291,000 tons in 1077. In 1974 Jamaica signed .a 
five-year agreement with the People'.s Ftrpublic of China 
to export 100,000 tons of sugar and it Is also under a seven- 
year contract to supply 350,000 tons to Iran. A more 
general agricultural development plan was intnxhiced in 
t974. w'ith measures aimed .at bringing more land info 
production and developing a system of land reform 
designed to make Jamaica self-sufficient in food and thus 
improve the balance of payments problem. major pro- 
gramme of rural electrification has liecn launched. 

J.amaica is the world’s second largt-st producer of 
bau.xitc and alumina and h.a.s a policy of incre.ased interven- 
tion in bauxite processing, previously handled by American 
companies. In 1974 the Government !ncrc.a.ncd the b.iti.xile 
production levy on foreign-owned companies .and con- 
cluded an agreement with the Kai<-er IJ.iuxite Company, 
which gave it a 5r per cent intcre.vt in the company'*, loc.a! 
mining assets. Thi.s In'came elTective in ro77. wi:}'. tln- 
cstablishment of the Kaiser J.am.nic.a Ikau.xit-' Comp. my. 
Similar agreements were conr.ludeil w ith Akoa in tii-t. ! 
with the Reynolds ?>Iet.al Cor«[>.atiy in 107; Jam.iK.a 
Guyana have aereed to con-tmet two joint ahttnm.*. 
processing smelters by ro^i. J.am.iif.a ;’.nd .'’tesie/,. .irr tr, 
e-.tablish a nuilti-nation.al bauxite ae.d .■•.’umir.iiini cosnp!-'- 
.at a cost of L'.S miShon R* -. j-mir Ir.-im (r-'l 

1975 and t076 due to stn'se-- an l a f.d! in the v. orM dru'-e.-! 
for .ahiminitim, but ro e m :o77 t<i Jf to t i::;;!!'-'! 
prixiluction in 1977 wa*. estim.-te ! a*, i: mi'dion ton'. 

Industry i< cxp.indine ;i::d c->ve,.s' r-- to'; .t ."ir;d a 
nutnlK-r of cor.'Mm* .- i .\r. oil •> :tb an imt!..! 

c.ap'.icity of lurre'*. j'.-r i!.'.v i*. i:n • 'i-tr*' t: e. 

with MeXK.xii aid 'Prade !« cine;’. V '.i itii tb' f ' S \ .' ds 

am! tile t.'nited iCinr !o;n 



JAMAICA 

Tourism is Jamaica’s second largest foreign exchange 
earner. However, the number of tourists dropped in 1976. 
due to the political unrest, and continued to fall in 1977 by 
34 per cent in the first five months compared with the same 
period in 1976. Strict monetary measures, including 
exchange control regulations and import restrictions, 
are in force. Economic measures introduced in January 
1977 included a freeze on prices and wages until July ist, 
a J$6oo million ceiling on imports in 1977, tightening of 
exchange controls and increases in surtax and petrol 
prices. The Government also undertook to nationalize 
three foreign-owned commercial banks and a locally-owned 
cement factory. In April an Emergency Production Plan, 
with the principal aim of reducing food imports, was 
announced. A dual exchange rate system was also intro- 
duced, with a basic rate applicable to Government 
purchases and essential imports, and a special rate to all 
other transactions. The basic rate corresponded to the 
existing parity but the special rate represented a 27 per 
cent devaluation of the Jathaican dollar. In terms of the 
special rate, the dollar was devalued by a further 2.3 per 
cent in October, and both rates were devalued in January 
1978; The Government hoped to present a national 
development plan later in 1978. The austerity measures 
had some effect in 1977; the current account deficit on the 
balance of payments was reduced to J$i9 million during 
the six months to June 1977, compared with J$i68 million 
during the corresponding period of 1976, and the deficit on 
the net foreign exchange reserves was reduced from 
J$2oo million in late 1977 to j$i7o million in early 1978. 
Unemployment, however, rose to 27 per cent in 1977, ^•nd 
inflation in late ,1977 was li per cent. Jamaica received 
foreign aid in 1977 from various sources, and negotiated a 
U.S. $74.6 million loan from the IMF, which was, however, 
dependent on the fulfilment of specific conditions. 

Jamaica is a member of the .Organization of American 
States, the Caribbean Common Market (CARICOM), the 
International Bauxite Association and the Latin American 
Economic System (SELA). 

Transport and Communications 

There are 205 miles (330 km.) of railway, including a 
line 1 12 miles {180 km.) long running diagonally across 
the island from Kingston to Montego Bay; 2,825 miles 
(4,546 km.) of main roads and 7,223 miles (11,624 km.) of 
parochial and subsidiary roads link towns and villages. 
The principal ports are Kingston and Montego Bay. There 
are two international airports. Jamaica has its own airline 
and is well served by a number of international air lines. 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Social Welfare 

Social welfare is undertaken by the Government; the 
Social Development Commission arranges and co-ordinates 
social welfare in the villages. Contributory national insur- 
ance and housing trust schemes are run by the Government. 
In 1974 there were 7,780 beds in government hospitals and 
the country had 570 physicians. ' • 

Education 

Primary education is compulsory in certain districts and 
free education is ensured. Five of the eight faculties of the 
University of the West Indies are in Kingston. Adult 
illiteracy averaged 18. i per cent (males 21.4 per cent, 
females 15.2 per cent) in 1970, but had fallen to 11 per cent 
by 1976 as a result of the Jamaica Movement for the 
Advancement of Literacy (JAMAL), established in 1972. 

Tourism 

Jamaica attracts many tourists, mainly from the U.S. A. 
In 1976 470,714 tourists visited the island. Revenue from 
tourism in 1976 was J$96 .t million. Hotel proprietors 
receive tax concessions to encourage development. 

Visas are not required to visit Jamaica by nationals of 
Commonwealth countries,- EEC countries (except Ireland), 
Finland, Iceland, Israel, Liechtenstein, Norway, San 
Marino, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and the U.S.A. 

Sport 

The chief sports are cricket, athletics, tennis and football. 

Public Holidays 

1978 ; May 23rd (Labour Day), August 7th (for Indepen- 
dence Day), October 17th (National Heroes’ Day), 
December 25th and 26th (Christmas). 

1979 ; January ist (New Year), February 28th (Ash 
Wednesday), April 13th (Good Friday), April I6th (Easter 
Monday). 

Weights and Measures 

The imperial system is in force but the metric system is. 
to be introduced by 1980. 

Currency and Exchange Ratos 

100 cents=i Jamaican dollar (J5). 

Exchange rates (December 1977); 

£i sterling=J$i.665; 

U.S. $1=90.9 Jamaican cents. , 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

Census Pc 

)PULATION 

Estimated Population (at December 31st) 

April 7th, 1960 

April 7th, 1970 

1974 

1975 

1976 

4,243.6 sq. miles* 

1,613,880 

1,848,512 

2,025,000 

2,060,300 

2,085,200 


10,991 square km. 
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BIRTHS. MARRIAGES AND DEATHS* 



Rt.gisti 
Live Bi 

^RED 

P.TJIS 

Registered 

Marriages 

Registkri:i> 

Deaths 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

1,000) 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

1 .000) 

Number 

Rate 

(p.:-r 

1.000) 

1969 . 

64,688 

35-1 

8,746 

4-7 

14.W4 

7.6 

1970 . 

64,375 

34-4 

S.036 

4.8 

14.352 

7 7 

1971 . 

66,277 

34-9 

S.36S 

*1 ' 4 

14.07S 

7-6 

1972 . 

66,219 

34-3 

8,So2 

4.6 

13.970 

7-2 

1973 • 

61,857 

31-3 

8,905 

4-5 

> 4 . 157 

7 - 

1974 . 

61,506 

30.8 

9.021 

4-5 

14.374 

7 • ^ 

1975 • 

61,462 

30.3 

n.a. 

n.a. 

14.00.^ 

6.9 

1976 . 

61,675 

30.0 

n.a. 

n.a. 

«4.635 

7-1 


* Data are tabulated by year of registration rather than by year of occvirrcnce. 


PARISHES 



Area 
( sq. miles) 

P0PUL.AT10.V 
(Dec. 31st, 

1975) 

Kingston .... 
St. Andrew 

8.406 

186.308 

^ 626,300 

St. Thomas 

286.800 

76,900 

Portland .... 

314-347 

73.800 

St. Marj' .... 

235-745 

107,200 

St. Ann .... 

468.213 

132.300 

Trelawny .... 

337-651 

66,500 

St. James .... 

229.728 

1 iS,6oo 

Hanover .... 

173-855 

63.O00 

Westmorland 

311.60.5 

120,300 

St. Elizabeth 

468.085 

136.700 

Manchester 

320. .5S2 

138.300 

Clarendon .... 

461.864 

190.500 

St. Catherine 

460.396 

209,300 

Total 

4,263.484* 

2.060,300 


Sources: Survey Department and Department of 
Statistics, Jamaica. 

• Other sources give tlic total area of tlie country as 
2.53.0 square miles. 

Capital: Kingston (population 1x1,879 at 1970 c'-n'es). 
Other towns: Montego B,ay (.52,800). Sj^anisli Toun 
(4 1.600). 


EMPLOYMENT 
(at Octoljer) 



1075 1 

i 

1976 

Agriculture, forestry-, fishing and 
mining .... 

i 

2.51.400 

24?'>,30<.) 

Manufacturing. 

72,700 

75.000 

Construction and in.stallatsor. 

43. '■'oo 

36.300 

Transport, communications and 
public utilities 

31,200 

3 2.-;rs-> 

Commerce .... 

1 , 1 o'i 

8 

Public administration 

90, 1 00 

106,700 

Other services .... 

I : 

07, “'"O 

Unemployed .... 

181.500 

216.100 

Total 

1 



Sc-utcr: Dej^artmi-n* of Statistic-. Ti-.f /.'i'- ;ir 
joyf). 
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AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE, ,197° 


.. . .... 

'ooo 

Acres 

Per- 

centage 

Forest . . . • ■ 

655 

24.1 

Other woodland 

538 

19.7 

Agriculture . . . •' 

1,258 

46.4 

Grassland . . • • 

103 

3-0 

Swamp . . . • - 

50 

1.8 

Mining . . . • • 

7 

0.4 

Urban . . . ■ • 

• 100 

3-7 

Barren . . . • • 

4 

O.I 

Total . . .’ 

2,715 

100.0 


Source: Statistical Yearbook of Jamaica, 1976. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 • 

Sugar 

’ooo tons 

326 . 

367 

355 

357 

Bananas 

n tt 

108 

71 

70 

79 

Citrus •. • . ' 

'ooo boxes 

2,025 

2,244 

2,065 

2,044 

Coconuts . 

'ooo nuts 

98.5 

70.0 

89.4 

86.2 

Ginger 

'ooo lb. 

1,498 

1,71,4 

1,860 

1,990 

Pimento 

tons 

2.536 

2,613 

2,330 

4,009 

Coffee 

'ooo boxes 

253 

■ 304 

312 

n.a. 

Cocoa 

tons 

10,770 

8,915 

9,813 

9,160 

Root crop's . 

imllion lb. 

403 

443 

480 

432 

Vegetables . 

»» #» 

205 

215 

203 

223 


Sources: Production Statistics 1976, Department of Statistics; Statistical Digest, Bank of Jamaica. 


LIVESTOCK 


(’000 head, year ending September) 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Horses . 

4 * 

4* 

4 

Mules 

II* 

II* 

II 

Asses 

30* 

30* 

30 

Cattle 

274 

276 

280 

Pigs 

222 

230 

235 

Sheep 

5* 

5* 

5 

Goats 

300* 

320* 

330 

Poultry . 

3,600 

3,700* 

3,769 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, 'ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal 

12 

12 

12 

Pig meat 

8 

9 

9 

Poultry meat . 

Cows' milk 

21 

22 

24 . 

49 

51 

54 

Hen eggs 

12 

13 

13 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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SEA FISHING 

{'ooo metric tons, live sveieht) 


! 

1970 

! 

1 

1071 

1 

1072 

1 

1 

J973 

! 97 ! 

Total catch . 

S.5 

r <-3 

9 - 3 ' 

g.it 

to. I * 


• I'AO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yfarbooh of Fishny Statistic:. 


rfllNING AND METAL REFINING 

(’ooo lone; tons) 



1973 

t 97 -I 

'975 

1076 

Bauxite 

I 3 .- 13 '> 

15,076 

n, 3 ''^! 

10. 1. JO 

Gyp.sum 

• 3(>5 

230 

236 

2.55 

Alumina 

1.997 

i ,239 

1,836 



Sources: Statistical Dif.cst, Bank of Jam.aica; Production Statistics 1076. 
Department of Statistics. 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 




t97d 

1975 

1076 

Cement .... 


’000 long tons 

393 

399 

3-39 

Sulphuric acid . 


»* f • »» 

12,703 

15.0S7 

I) ex. 

Fertilizers 


0, 00 00 

,j 9,46S 

46,7 (k» 

3'"'. 107 

Cigarettes 


million 


1,625 

1.51! 

Molasses .... 


000 long tons 

121 

120 

I I ^ 

Rum .... 


'000 g.allons 

•1,091 

■1.052 

3.151 

Beer and stout 


00 00 

12.715 

M,577 

13.333 

Petrol . . . ■ 


00 

60,050 

t)2,l 14 


Diesel and fuel oils . 


00 00 

27-!. 255 

250,186 

22I>,J7> 

Other petroleum products* 


00 00 

69.521 

51.053 

5 J J ^ - 

Flour . . . • 


'000 lb. 

>‘^3.242 

•"'6,513 

1 1 1 , 2 ^ 1 

Textiles . . • • 


‘000 sq. yds. 

0 , 1 8.S 

- -Pr, 

6. !"•> 


ficjl Sun'iy 


Inchitles kerosene an<i jet fticl. btilk aspli.ilt. propane and bnt.me 
Sourer: Production Statistics 1076. Department of Statistics 
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FIF^ANCE 

loo cents=i Jamaican dollar (J$). 

Coins: i, 5, 10, 20 and 25 cents. 

Notes: 50 cents; i, 2, 5 and 10 dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling =J$ 1.665 (basic rate) or JS2.344 (special rate), 

U.S. $i =90.9 Jamaican cents (basic rate) or J$i.28 (special rate). 

J$ioo=^ 6 o.o 6 =U.S. $110.00 (basic rates). 

Note; The Jamaican dollar (J$) Wcis introduced in September 1969, replacing the Jamaican pound (J;£) at the rate of 
j/i=J52.oo. The Jamaican pound was at par with the pound sterling (fixed at U.S. $2.40 in November 1967) so the initial 
value of the Jamaican dollar was U.S. $r.2o (U.S. $ 1 = 83-333 Jamaican cents). This remained in eSect untU August 1971. 
From December 1971 to January 1973 the Jamaican dollar was valued at U.S. $1,303 (U.S. $1=76.754 Jamaican cents). 
In January 1973 the currency Wcis devalued by 15.6 per cent to U.S. $1.10 (U.S. $1=90.909 Jamaican cents) and this 
valuation has remained in effect despite the devaluation of the U.S. dollar in February 1973. In April 1977 a two-tier exchange 
rate system was introduced. The parity of J$i=U.S. $1.10 became the basic rate, while a special rate of U.S. $i =J$i,25 
(J$i=8o U.S. cents) was established for exports, non-essential imports and tourism. In October 1977 the special rate was 
revised to U.S. $i=J$i.28 (J$i=78.i U.S. cents). In January 1978 both rates were adjusted, with a new basic rate of 
U.S. $i =J$i.o5 (J$i=95.2 U.S. cents) and a special rate of U.S. $i=J$i.35 (J$i =74.1 U.S. cents). In terms of sterling, the 
exchange rate remained at £1 =J$2.oo until June 1972. 


BUDGET 

(J$’ooo. year ending March 31st, 1978) 


Revenue 


Recurrent Revenue: 

Customs duties . 

Excise duties ..... 
Income tax ..... 

Land and property tax 

Stamp duties ..... 
Motor vehicle licences 

Consumption duty .... 
Entertainment tax .... 
Retail sales tax ..... 
Other taxes and duties 

Transfer from capital Development fund 
Non-tax revenue .... 

25.420 

49,750 

240,660 

40.000 

16.000 

13.000 
125,900 

1,500 

2,000 

29,264 

126,576 

102,295 

Total ..... 

772.365 

Capital Revenue:- 

Royalties ...... 

Other . . . . ■ . 

6,100 

17,525 

Total ..... 

23.625 

Grand Total 

795,990 


Expenditure 


Recurrent Expenditure: 


Interest on public debt 

127,221 

General administration 

259.196 

Judicial and legal .... 

6,303 

Agriculture ..... 

39,240 

Education and social welfare 

248,894 

Public health ..... 

84,617 

Trade and industry .... 

13.096 

Communication ..... 

57.555 

Other ...... 

1,000 

Total ..... 

837.122 

Capital Expenditure : 


General administration 

82,563 

Agriculture . . . ... 

67,861 

Education and social welfare 

66,261 

Trade and industry .... 

25.176 

Health ...... 

9,373 

Communications . . . ' . 

72,137 

Financing of public entities 

26,776 

Amortization ..... 

86,581 

Total ..... 

436,728 

Grand Total 

1,273,850 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 


(annual averages; base; January 1975 = 100) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 ’ 

1976 

Food and drink .... 
Fuel and household supplies 

Housing ..... 
Household furnishings and furniture 
Personal clothing and accessories . 
Personal expenses 

Transport ..... 
Miscellaneous expenses 

54-6 

54-0 

57-2 

51-2 

63-9 

59-5 

59-6 

65-5 

57 - 2 

58- 7 
60.3 
60.6 

69.2 

62.2 
61.8 
76.0 

71-3 

65-9 

70.1 

64-7 

74-8 

71-3 

64.6 

81 .9 

92.0 
90.2 
92.6 

82.1 

89-3 

87.9 

85-3 

92.1 

108*4 

103.8 

106.8 

104.8 

104.0 

102.9 

101.1 

107.2 

117. 1 

118.1 

112.4 

121 .0 

121 .2 

II 5-9 

112.2 
106.6 

All Items . 

57-6 

60.7 

71-4 

90.8 

106.6 

120.9 


632 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(J$ million at current prices) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

197O 

Government final consumption expenditure . 

276.2 

301 . : 

475 .S 

581.5 

Private final consumption expenditure 

1.07.4.5 

1 .^ 57 -7 

1.717. F 

1.932.5 

Increase in stocks ...... 

01.4 

94.0 

73-0 

32.0 

Gross fixed capital formation .... 

•471 ■■‘j 

505 ■ ! 

643.0 

448,9 

Statistical discrepancy ..... 

— 1.2 

— 2.7 

-2.5 

3.0 

Total DoMnsxic Expen’diture 

1,912.7 

-.345.3 

2.007.1 

2.008.2 

Exports of goods and services .... 

540.2 

K7I.7 

036. 1 

77A *7 

Less Imports of goods and services 

700.6 

965.5 

i,t.S 4.5 

1,005.0 

Gross Domestic Product .... 

L 752.3 

-.251.5 

2,658.7 

2,767.0 

Net factor income from .abroad .... 

-24.9 

-40. .s 

— 58. 1 

-67., 8 

Gross National Product .... 

>. 7 ^ 7-4 

2,210.7 

2,600.6 

2,700. I 

Less Consumption of fixed capital 

17.S.S 

217.4 

250.0 

267.0 

Plus Net receipts of copyrights .... 

--•5 

— 2.1 

-4.0 

*“ 4 - 9 

National Income in Mark'et Prices 

1,546.1 

1,991 .2 

2,346.6 

2,427.3 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(million J$) 



1974 

*975 

1976 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

D-ebit 

H.ilance 

Merchandise .... 

630.7 

737-6 

— 106.9 

736-7 

.88 1 .5 

-144.8 

590.7 

710.6 

— 119.9 

Services: 










Freight, insurance and trans- 










port .... 

54-9 

146.7 

— 91 .8 

67.7 

175-0 

— loS. 2 

f> 9.9 

>55.3 

— 8 r, , ( 

Travel .... 

121,2 

32.6 

88.6 

116.8 

47-5 

69.3 

96 - 1 

53.5 

; 2,9 

Investment income 

23.8 


— 61 . 2 

20.5 

I .0 

-93.5 

11.5 

1 t6.6 

I . t 

Government (n.e.s.) . 

15.4 

3-6 

1 X .8 

7-5 

6.4 

I . X 

9.0 

7 

2 .0 

Other services . 

60. 9 

74.2 

- 13-3 

72.3 

77 . 2 

-.4.9 

73*7 

. 5 

- 14.. 8 

Total .... 

276.2 

342.4 

-66.2 

284 . .S 

.(21.0 

--130.2 

2f>0. 2 

.(20.0 

-16.0,7 

Transfer Payments 

Or . I 

39-8 

2J .3 

75.9 

52 . 1 

23-8 

85 . 6 

.^'0. 2 

. 5-4 

Current Balance 

96S.0 

1, 1 19. 8 

-151.8 

1,007.4 

1.354-6 

-257.2 

945.5 

1.220.7 

“ 275-2 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
(JS'ooo) 



1971 

1972 

J 97 J 

*97 4 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. . 
Exports f.o.b. . 

m 

489.256 

300,149 

604,070 

35 1 . 60S 

•850,7“ I 
652.951 

I. 02 t ,4 I 2 
7 ( 0 . 5 ^- 

i 

7' 5 

573 746 


►"t'.i 
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Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Food and live animals ... 

Beverages and tobacco ..... 

Crude materials, inedible, except fuels . 

Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials 
Animal and vegetable oils and fats . ; 

Chemicals 

Basic manufactures ...... 

Machinery and transport equipment . 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles. . 
Miscellaneous transactions and commodities . 

175.214 

6,476 

28,676 

177,623 

11.453 

81,018 

180,572 

141,818 

45,972 

1,959 

, 178,402 
7,209 
33,516 
195,764 

14,019 

103,455 

199,961 

226,966 

58,876 

3,245 

166,417 
6,127 
, 29,430 
188,421 
12,496 
78,362 

152,987 . 

. 143,794 

46,869 

4,882 


Exports (Domestic) 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Food and live animals . - . 

Bananas . . ■ . i . ... 

Citrus and citrus products . . .■ . 

Sugar and sugar preparations . “. 

Other ........ 

Beverages and tobacco . . . 

Rum . . . . . . 

Tobacco and tobacco manufactures . 

Other . . . . . - . 

Crude materials, inedible, except fuels . 

Bauxite 

Alumina . ' . . 

Other . . . . . 

Mineral fuels, lubricants and related products 

Animal and vegetable oUs and fats 

Chemicals ....... 

Basic manufactures ...... 

Machinery arid transport equipment 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles 

Miscellaneous transactions and commodities . 

110,278 

3.738 

76,829 

18,300 

-- .17.427 
5,655 

4,922 

6,850 

483,919 
134.745 
346,733 , 

■ 2,441 
: 9,917. 

203 

10,177 

11,854 

10,262 

10,026 

. 383 

179,931 

14,635 

3,810 

139,997 

21,480 

18,819 

5,801 

5,320 

7,698 

456,869 

106.860 

346.861 
3,148 

10,982 

82 

11,738 

11,205 

12,194 

10,400 

447 

95,163 

11,921 

3,526 

■58,340 

21,376 

21,410 

5,981 

6,712 

8,717 

393,201 

112,649 

276,774 

3,778 

15,972 

53 

‘12,985 
11,022 
12,252 
12,421 . 

1.267, ■ 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(Jl’ooo) 






1974 

1975 

1976 





Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

British Caribbean ..... 

Canada. ........ 

Latin America ..... 

United Kingdom ..... 

U.S.A 

65,036 

46,102 

149,454 

105,323 

299,917 

32,817 

35.069 

10,735 

102,438 

307,709 

87,649 

49,558 

164,592 

133,907 

382,311 

34,818 

25,444 

7,749 

162,949 

270,978 

58,040 

48,880 

136,156 

90,330 

308,332 

43,738 

31,762 

24,454 

99,710 

235,569 
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JAMAICA 


TRANSPORT 

Railways (1976): 1.2 million passengers carried; 43. :5 million 
net passenger-miles; 97,2 million net freight ton-miles. 

Roads (1973-74): 151.591 licensed vehicle.? (including cars, 
trucks, tractors, buses, motorcycles and trailers). 

Shipping {1976): Freight unloaded 2,587.000 tons; freight 
loaded 7,505,000 tons. 

Civil Aviation {1975): Passengers arriving 723.701; Cargo 
handled 17,961 tons. 

TOURISM 

Total number of visitors (1976): 470,714: expenditure 

JSgG.im.; number of hotel beds; 17,140. 

Sources (unless othenvise indicated): Bank of Jamaica; ? 

Kingston. 


Sialislical Sun cy, The Cor.s'.iiniior., The GtreernmerJ 


EDUCATION 

(:o70;77i 



Schools 

Srt'Dr.N-T.s* 

Primarv . . . . i 

780 

4.1 !.555 

Sccond.-irv . . . | 

217 


Teacher training . . ' 

College of .\rls. Science .and ' 

X 

4 .® 8 t 

Teclinologv . . . i 

I 

3.517 

University' * . . j 

1 

I 

7,50^5 

1 


* Enrolment at Septoml'-.'r 1076. 
Source: Ministry of F.dnc.iti ui. 


ency for Public Information. King'-ton; h-.^litute (.d Ja-inair-i. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution came into lorce at the independence 
of Jamaica on August 6th, 1962. 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

The Governor-General is appointed by The Queen and 
holds office during her pleasure. 


THE LEGISLATURE 

The Senate or Upper House consists of 21 Senators of 
whom 13 vrill be appointed by the Governor-General 
on the advice of the Prime Minister and 8 by the Goyemor- 
Gcneral on the advice of the Leader of the Opposition. 

The House of Representatives consists of 60 elected 
members called Members of Parliament. 

A person is qualified for appointment to the Senate or 
for election to the House of Representatives if he is a 
citizen of Jamaica or other Commonwcidth countrj-, of tuc 
age of 21 or more and has been ordinarily resident in 
Jamaica for the immediately preceding twelve months. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL 

The Privy Council consists of six members appointed 
by the Governor-General after consultation vaUi the 
Prime Minister, of whom at least two arc persons who ho.d 
or who have held public office. The functions of ttic Couned 
arc to advise the Governor-General on tlie exercise of the 
Royal Prerogative of Mercy and on appe.als on disciplinaty 
matters from the three Service Conimi.'ssons. 


THE EXECUTIVE 

The Prime Minister is .appointed from the Houw of 
Reprc.sentatives by the Governor-f ■eneral .as the pe.'son 
who, in his iutlgcmenl, is best abb- to command tl.rnip5-...t 
of the majority of the members of that 

The Under of the Opposition is apjvur.trd bv tlw 
Govcnior-Getift.al in hi- discretion .as the mc.il . e . t.. 


House of Rcpre.scntatives who. in hb judgem'-nt. is 
able to comm.and the support of the majority of tho.;c 
member.? of the House who do not support the Government. 

The Cabinet consists of the Prime Minister and not 
fewer than eleven other Ministers .appointed by the 
Governor-Gcnc.''.al on the advice of the Prime J.fini.stcr. 

THE JUDICATURE 

The Judicature consists of .a Supreme Court, a Court of 
Appeal and minor courts. Judici.1l matters, nohably advice 
to the Governor-General on appiointments, .arc considerctl 
by a Judicial Service Commission, the Ciiairman of which 
is* the Chief Justice, mcmliers being the President of the 
Court of .-\ppe.al, the Chairman of the Public Seradee Com- 
mission and three others. 


CITIZENSHIP 

All persons bom in J.am?-ic.a after Independence auto- 
maticallj* acquire Jamaican citizenship and there t.s abo 
provision for the acquisition of citiien'idp bj' perr-ons bom 
outside Jamaica of Jamaican parent.?. Persons l>om in 
Jamaica (or persons bom outside Jamaica of Jamaican 
parents) tiefore independence who immedi.itely prior to 
independence were citizens of Uie United Kingdorn and 
Colonies also automatically become citirens of Jamaica. 

Appropriate provision is made which permits pi»'r!ons 
svho do not aiitornaticaliy Ix-corne citiie.us of J.imaica to 
be registered aj such. 

FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS 

Tlie Con'titution includes provi«.!ons •.ifrguavding tly 
fund.imcnta! freedoms of the individual, irrespective cf 
race, pk’.ce of origin, political opinicci*, colour, ere— d or r-x, 
subject onh' to respect for the rights and freedom; of i th'-rs 
and for the piilihc interest. "liie funda-mental frordom; 
include the right of life. lilerty, regtinty cf the pericn ar-d 
protection from arhitrr.iy .'.rre't or rertricticn cf mv. e. 
ment, the cnjosTnenl cf pucj'e.'ty and the protection of it- 
law. freedom of ron'ci-nce. of expre-siev, and c! jv-ar.-fu! 
as'.'-mbly anti and rr-je-ct for private and 

fatndy life. 



JAMAICA 


The Government, Parliament. Political Parties. Diplomatic Representation 

THE government 

Head of State: H.M. Queen Elizabeth II. , . , , 

Governor-General; Most Hon. Florizel A. Glasspole, o.n., c.d. 

PRIVY COUNCIL OF JAMAICA 

C H Browne, G. Arthur Brown, C.M.G., L. E. Ashenheim, 

Dr. Vernon Lindo, Ewart Forrest, q.c., G. Owen. 


THE CABINET 

(January 1978) 


Prime Minister, Minister of Defence and Mobilization: 

Michael N. Manley. 

Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of Finance and Planning: 

David Coore. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and Tourism: Percival J. 
Patterson. 

Minister of Industry and Commerce: R. Danny Williams. 
Minister of Education: Eric Bell. 

Minister of National Security; KebleMunn. 

Minister of Health: Dr. Douglas Manley. 

Minister of Local Government: Seymour Mullings. 
Minister of Justice: Carl Rattray. 


Minister of Social Security; Winston Jones. 

Minister of Mining and Natural Resources: Dudley 
Thompson. 

Minister of Labour: William Isaacs. 

Minister of Works: Ernest Peart. 

Minister of Agriculture: Albert Belinfanti. 

Minister of Housing: Anthony Spaulding. 

Minister of Youth and Sports: Hugh Small. 

Minister of Public Service: Howard Cooke. 

Minister for Parliamentary Affairs: Dr. Kenneth McNeil. 
Minister without Portfolio: Ralph Brown. 


PARLIAMENT 


SENATE 

President: Charles Sinclair. 

31 members, 13 nominated by the Prime Minister, 8 
by the Leader of the Opposition. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Speaker; Rjpton McPherson. 

Election, December 1976 



Seats 

Votes 

People’s National Party . 

47 

419,990 

Jamaica Labour Party 

13 

313-476 


POLITICAL 

People’s National Party (PNP): 23/25 South Camp Rd., 
Kingston 16; f. 1938 on socialist principles with national 
independence as its goal; has been the governing party 
since February 1972. Advocates social and economic 
change and follows a foreign policy of non-alignment 
although ' acknowledging a ’ special relationship with 
third world countries. Has an important affiliate in the 
National Workers’ Union; Pres. Hon. Michael 
Manley, p.m., m.p.; Sec. Ralph Brown. 


PARTIES 

Jamaica Labour Party (JLP); P.O.B. 536, Kingston 5: 
f. 1944 by Sir Alexander Bustamante; draws its main 
support from the Bustamante Industrial Trade Union 
which has 15 representatives on the Central Executive; 
Leader Edward Seaga; Chair. Frank Phipps; Sec. 

• Bruce Golding. 

Workers Liberation League: left-wing; Leader Dr, Trevor 
Monroe; publ. Struggle. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


HIGH COMMISSIONS AND EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO JAMAICA 
(HC) High Commission; (E) Embassy. 


Argentina: Britisb-American Bldg., Knutsford Blvd., 
Kingston 5 (E); Ambassador: Alberto Spagnuolo. 

Australia: National Life Bldg., 64 ■ Knutsford Blvd.. 
Kingston 5 (HC); High Commissioner: Brian Blakely 
Hickman (also accred. to Barbados, Grenada and 
Guyana) . 

Belgium: Oxford House, P.O.B. 386, Kingston 6 (E); 
Ambassador: Willy Tilemanns. 


Brazil. National Life Bldg., 64 Knutsford Blvd., Kingston 
5 (E); Ambassador: Armindo' Branco Mendes 

Cadaxa. 

Canada: The Dominion Life Bldg., Cnr. Tobago Ave. and 
Kingston 5 (HC); HtgA Commissioner: 
-p . W. Hooper. 

China, People's Republic: 8 Seaview Ave., Kingston lo 
(E); Ambassador: Wang Chung-li. 
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Colombia: 2 a Caledonia Crescent. Kingston 5 {E): Minislrr: 
RamcJn Lozano Garces. 

Costa Rica: 8 Canberra Crescent, Kingston 6 (E); Cliatge 
d’affaires: Rafael Segovia. 

Cuba: 7 Seymour Ave., ICingston 6 (E): Ambassador: 
Ram(5n Fez Ferro. 

Dominican Republic: 29 Acadia Circle. Kingston 8 (E); 
Ambassador: Pedro Pablo Alvarez Bonilla {also 
accred. to Barbados and Guyana). 

France: 13 Hillcrest Ave.. Kingston 6 (E); Ambassador: 
Victor Gares (also accred. to Guyana). 

Germany, Federal Republic: 10 Waterloo Rd., Kingston 10 
(E); Ambassador: Klaus Ti.mmer.man. 

Guyana: 31 Old Hope Rd., P.O.B. 262, Kingston 5 (HC); 

Commissioner : Frederick Talbot (also accred. 
to Barbados, the Dominican Republic and Grenada). 

India: 4 Retreat Ave., Kingston 6 [HC)', High Commissioner: 
J. S. Doddamani. 

Israel: Imperial Life Bldg., 60 Knutsford Blvd., Kingston 
(E): Ambassador: Gideon Saguv (also accred. to 
Barbados and Grenada). 

Japan: Beverly Drive, Kingston 6 (E); Chaige d'affaires: 
Tatsuo Aikawa. 

Korea, Republic: 25 Seymour Ave., Kingston 6 (E); 
Ambassador: Woon Sang Choi. 


Diplomalk Repn-sentaHon, Judicial Sys-'an, Rcligior, 

Mexico: Briush-.tinc.'ican Bide. (3rd Floor), KnuKford 
Blvd.. Kingston 5 (E); Av.l-assr.d.-r: Juan Antonio 
Merigo .Vza (al.‘o accred. to Guyana). 

Netherlands: British*.\mcrican Bldg.. Knutsford Blvd.. 
Kingston 5 (E); Am.l.assc!,’-:T : Dr. Herma.n ScHOurr.N. 

Nigeria: 5 W.aterloo Rd.. Kingston 10 (HC); Ilich Ccm~ 
missionrr: Abdulkadik D.\fuvv.*. Gadau, 

Pakistan: W.xshington. D.C.. r.S..\. (HC.i. 

Panama: 6 Bl.risc .-\ve.. Kincston 8 (E); AmhassoJer : 
Hugo Wood Lydek. 

Peru: 13 Bracknell .Ave.. Kingston 6 (E); Ambassador : 
(vacant) (al.so accred, to B.irh.tdo^ .and tBiy.an 

Spain: Brifish-.American Bldg ,'3fd Fhwr), 53 Knutsford 
BlvfL, King.ston 5 (E); AmbaesaJer : IciAyrf.N Cekvino. 

Trinidad and Tobago: 31 Old Hope Kd.. King'ton 5 (HCt; 
High Cnmmisuonet : Cecil .At.Lrvr.n (aetingi {.tl- i 
accred. to the Dominican Hcpiildici 

U.S.S.R.: 22 Norbrook Drive, Kingston S (K;; Clorg/ 
d'affaiies: VuRi Logi.nov. 

United Kingdom: Trafalg.ir Kd.. I’Ctlk 575. King'tfin 
(HC); High Commissioner: John K, Dei.nkali.. 

C.M.C. 

U.S.A.: Mutual Life Centre, 2 tt.vford Kd., Kinc ton 5 
(E); Ambassador: I'ltr.Dr.r’icK Ieving 

Venezuela: Koy.al Bank Bldg, (sth !"lf>or), K^l!t^^ord 
Blvd., Kingston 5 (E); AmAnssad- r : .ALruEtH) E, 
Vargas. 


Jamaica also has diplomatic relations with .Algeria. .Austria, the Bahamas, Banirlndesh, Chik-, Cyj.nis, Dfiunaik, Erna.rlor. 
Egypt, El Salvador, Finland. Ghana. Greece, Grcn.ada. Guatcin.ala. Guinea, Haiti, liondiiras, Ir.u’j. Italy, Jr.:i'..in. Lcb.'.nu:!. 
Liberia. Libya. Luxembourg. Malaysia, Mauritiu.', Monaco, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pokin''.. S.iutit .Ar.iV.i.i, 
Sierra Leone, Sweden, Switzerland, Tanzania, Turkey, Yugoslavia aiul Zambia. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The Judici.il System is b.ascd on English common law 
and practice. Final appeal is to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privj' Council in the United Kingdom. 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court, Court of 
Appeal, Resident Magistrates' Court, Revenue Court, 
Gun Court, Family Court and Traffic Court. There are also 
Courts of Petty Sc.ssions. 


W. B. WiLLKin B.H. Carey 

H. V. T. Chambers M. L. Wright 

O. D. Marsh G. M. Vanderru'!!- 

V. O. M.\LCOLVt 

Master: .M. E. .Morgan. 

Registrar: C. .A. Patterson. 

Deputy Registrars: W. Core, .M. ,\. Saundi R‘ 


THE SUPREME COUKT 
P.O.B. 491, Kingston. 

Chief Justice: Hon. Kenneth G. Smith, o.j. 
Senior Puisne Judge: U. N. Parnell. 


COURT OF APPFAL 
President: L. H. U. Kobu ;so.N. o j. 

Judges: K. C. Henry, J. S Kerr. V C bU ' ivuxi . 
L. L. Robotham, E. Zacca 

Registrar: Hazel Hari'is, 


Puisne Judges: 

E. B. Allen 
C. F. B, Orr 
C. H. L. Ray.mond 
1 . D. Rown 


W D Marsh 
C A. n Koss 
R, O. C, White. 

V. K G. McCuithv 


JITDICLAI, SilKVin-; Cn.\!MJSSlnN 
Chlirmtn: Chief Justice. 

Members: President of the CA^urt of Af'jN.al, C’lsiriuAn cl 
the Public Service Commis'.ion and three others. 


RELIGION 


There arc over 100 Christian denominatio.m-.. 
llie Anglican Church is the largest religious body, 
and had 317,600 adherents according to a 1070 rstirnate. 
Presbyterians numl)cr alwut 91.000. The Rom.in Cathouc 
Church has alxmt ibyMo mcmlRTs. and other religious 
twiies inchitle the ,Mctho<Iist. B.ipti-st a.nd Congreg.atmnaJ 
Churches, the S.alv.ation Army, The Society of I rsentH an<. 
the Seventh D.iy Advcnlivt Chuicb. K:i-.t.ii.u .'.minm u 
groHim: m imjv>naucr 


ANGLICAN CHl'KCH 

Bishop ol Jamaica: Kt. Kev. H. D, F.u'!”'a s-E‘., Ck u' k 
Oluce*.. : C-rleclonia .Avr . Ki!'.i‘'tu:i A 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Archblfhep of Klnjrs^snt 1 '> cy , SKStvrx V. CASrsrt. 
S.J.. at Hojy.f;eld A.ve . Ktnrfton 6. 
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Assembly of God: Evangel Temple, 3 Friendship Park Rd.. 
Kingston 3; 191,200 mems.; Pastor C. M. Dareix- 
Huckerby. 

Baptist: 6 Hope Rd., Kingston 10. 

First Church ot Chri^, Scientist: 17 National Heroes Cirde, 
Kingston. 

Jewish: 92 Duke St., Kingston. 

Methodist: 2b Braemar Ave., Kingston lo; 18,600 mems.; 
Chair. Rev. C. Evans Bailey, b.d., s.t.m.; Synod Sec. 
Rev. T. B. Rose, m.th. 


Religion, The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television 

Moravian: 3 Hector St., Kingston 5; Bishop S. U. 
Hastings. 

Salvation Army: Bramwell Booth Memorial Hall, Kingston. 

Seventh Day Adventist: 56 James St., Kingston; 4,900 
mems.; Pastor L. G. Kelly. 

United Church of Jamaica and Grand Cayman: 12 Carlton 
Cres., Kingston 10; 16,000 mems.; Gen. Sec. Rev. 
C. A. Thomas. 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

Daily Gleaner: 7 North St., P.O.B. 40. Kingston; f. 1834; 
morning; independent; Man. Dir. Oliver Clarke; 
Chief Editor Hector Wynter; circ. 51,490. 

Jamaica Daily News: 58 Half Way Tree Rd., Kingston 5; 
f. 1973; Editor Canute James; circ. 32,000. 

Star: 7 North St., P.O.B. 40, Kingston; evening; daily 
circ. 51,178, weekend 73,184; Editor Barbara- Gloii- 

DON. 


Beacon: 7 Strand St., Montego Ba.y; 2 a week. 

Caribbean Challenge: 55 Church st.. Box 186, Kingston; 
f. 1957; monthly (except Aug.J; circ. 26,000. 

Children's own: 7 North St., P.O.B. 40, Kingston; weekly; 

distributed during term time; circ. 89,350. 

Chinese Public News: 9 North St., Kingston; Chinese; bi- 
weekly, circ. 3,500. 

The Chung San News: 130 Barry St., Kingston;. Chinese; 
bi-weekly; circ. 3,500. 

Government Gazette: P.O.B. 487, Kingston; f. 1868; circ. 

4,817; Government Printer R. Hines. 

Jamaica Churchman: Church House, Kingston 5; 7 issues 
a year; Man. Editor Rev. K. McMillan; circ. 6,000. 

Jamaica Manufacturer: 85A Duke st., Kingston; quarterly; 
circ. 3,000. 

Jamaica Weekly Gleaner: 7 North St., P.O.B. 40, Kingston; 
weekly; overseas; Man. Dir. Oliver Clarke; circ. 

33.278- 

New Nation: P.O.B. 91, Kingston 16; weekly; circ. 25,000 
{1976)- 

Pagoda: 13 Lissant Rd., Kingston 16; fortnightly. 

Sports Llfs: 18 East St., Kingston; f. 1958; circ. 7,060. 

Sunday Gleaner: 7 North St., P.O.B. 40, Kingston; circ. 
81,217. 


RADIO AND 

Jamaica Broadcasting Corporation: 5 South Odeon Ave., 
Kingston 10; f. 1959; a pubUcly-owned Statutory 
Corporation; semi-commercial radio and television; 
Chair. Neville Bramwell; Gen. Man. Wycliffe 
Bennet. . , 

Educational Broadcasting Service: Ministry of Education, 
Kingston; f. 1964; broadcasts 12 hours a week during 
school term. 


Swing: 102 East St., Kingston; f. 1968; every five weeks; 
entertainment and culture; Editor Andell Forgie; 
circ. 12,000. 

Voice of Jamaica: 94 Maxfield Ave., Kingston 13; organ of 
Jamaica Labour Party; weekly: circ. 20,000. ‘ 

Weekend Star: 7 North St., P.O.B. 40, Kingston; weekly; 
circ. 80,406 (1976). 

V/est Indian Medical Journal: University of the West 
Indies, Kingston 7: quarterly; circ. 2,000. 

The West Indian Review: 20 Osborne Rd., Kingston; 
illustrated; quarterly. 

West Indian Sportsman: 75 Church St., Kingston; monthly; 
circ. 7,000. 

PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Press Association of Jamaica: 2-4 Geffrard Place, Kingston; 
f. 1943; 140 mems.; Pres. Canute James; Sec. Elaine 
Wallace; publ. Press & Radio (annual). 


Reuters, Associated Press and CANA (Caribbean News 
Agency) are represented in Jamaica. 


PUBLISHERS , 

Aravvalt Press Ltd.: 20 Osborne Rd., Kingston 10. 

Government Printing Office; 77 Duke St., Kingston; 
Government Printer R. Hines. 

Jamaica Publishing House Ltd.: 97 Church St., Kingston; f. 
1969; subsidiary of Jamaica Teachers’ Asscn.; Chair. 
Fay E. Saunders. 

Kingston Publishers Ltd.: ia Norwood Ave., Kingston 5; 
£. 1972; educational and textbooks; Man. Dir. Michael 
Henry. 


TELEVISION 

Radio Jamaica Ltd.: Broadcasting House, 32 Lyndhurst 
KcL, Kingston 5; f. 1950; island-wide commercial and 
public service broadcasting 24 hours a day; 98 per cent 
government owned and controlled mainly by Ministry 
01 information and Culture; Chair. Peter Abrahams. 

Receiving sets (1975); radio 550,000; television 110,000. 
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FINANCE 


Fir.ar.cc, Trade and Indusir-; 


(cap. =capita!: p.u. =rpa!tl up; dcp. =cIeposits; m. = million ; 
amounts in Jamaican dollars.) 


B.<\NKING 
Central Bank 

Bank ot Jamaica: P.O.B. 621, Kingston; f. igOo; cap. p.u. 
4m. (Oct. 1977), dep. 128.6m. (.Aug. 1977); Go%-. 
Herbert S. AValker. 


Local Banks 

National Commercial Bank Jamaica Ltd.: P.O.B. SS. 77 
King St., Kingston; formerly Barclay.s Bant-: of 
Jamaica Ltd.; Chair. D. V. Fletcher; Joint ?>Ian Dirs. 
F. D. Longmire, D. .a. Banks; 46 brs., sub-br.s, and 
agencies throughout Jamaica. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia Jamaica Ltd.: Scotia Centre. Port 
Royal St., Kingston; f. 1967; Gen. Man. I. M. .Mac- 
Gregor; cap. p.u. 6.6m., dep. 316.6m. (.Aug. 1977); 
main br. 35 King St., Man. B. Allen; 52 otiicr br.s. 
throughout Jamaica. 

Jamaica Citizens Bank: 4 King St., P.O.B. 4S3, Kingston 
i; f. 1967; cap. 4m., dcp. 31.9m. (Aug. 1977); Gen. .Man. 
Jake McAVaters. 

Royal Bank of Jamaica Ltd.: 30-36 Knut.sford Blvd., Xcw 
Kingston; f. 1971: majority .shareholder Royal Bank 
of Canada; cap. p.u. 3m., dep. loSm. (.Aug. 1977); 16 
brs.; Man. Dir. R. Sasso. 

Workers’ Savings and Loans Bank: 134-140 Tower St., 
P.O.B. 473, Kingston; f. 1973 in succession to the 
Government Savings Bank; cap. p.u. 3m., dcp. 
72.o65in. (Aug. 1977); Gen. Man. E. A. E. M'illia.ms. 

Foreign Banks 
(locally incorporated) 

Bank of Montreal Jamaica Ltd.: P.O.B. 261. ni-115 
Harbour St., Kingston; cap. p.u. 1,5m.. dep. 11.7m. 
(Aug. 1977): Man. Cameko.n McLean. 

Bank of Commerce Jamaica Ltd.: P.O B. 43, 121 Harixjur 
St., Kingston; cap. p.u. 3.5m., dcp. 63 6m. (.Aug 1977); 
Gen. Man. B. Bannerman. 

First National Bank of Chicago (Jamaica) Ltd.: i King St., 
P.O.B. 219, Kingston; cap. p.u. 2m.. dep. 178m. 
(.Aug. 1977): 0 brs.; Man. Dir. A. K. Jallau. 


Forkig.n Bank 

Citibank N.A.: 63-67 Knutsford Blvd., P.O.B 

Kingston; cap. p.u 2. Km., dcp, 57.8111 (Aug. i977). 
Vice-Pres. Ian Dase.nt. 


Develoriient Banks 

Jamaica Development Bank: 15 O.-eford Rd,. Kingston 5: 
f. 1960; rcpla.ccd Development Finance Corporation, 
f. 1959; initi.Tl cap. 20m.; Chair. /.'-Tan. Dir. Xoel Ciun. 

Jamaica Mortgage Bank: Kingston; f. 1971: l>ec.ame a 
Etatutora' organization wholly o-.vned by the Go\-em- 
ment in June 1973; cstablislied by the Government 
and the United St.ate.s Agency for Intcmatirn.al 
Development to function primarily .as .a secondary 
market facility for !;ome mortgages .and to mobilir'e 
long-term funds for housing developments in J.am.-tic.a. 

There arc also Peoples' Co-operative Ban'es, which, 

under the supcr\-ision of the Agricultural Lcan.s Societies 

Boards, make loans to small Farmers. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Jamaica Stock Exchange Ltd.: P.O.B. 621, Lhank r.f J.-in'„i!r.a 
Tower, Xcthcrsole ih’ace. Kingston; f lo'iS; tl’i.-u: F. A". 
Parke; Gen. Man. V. H. O. Mendez. 

INSURANCE 

Government Supervisory Authority: Omcc of the Super- 
intendent of Insurance, 51 St. l,i:cia Ave.. P.O.B 
Kingston 5; Superintendent H. AV. Milner. 

Jamaica Insurance Advisory Council: 58 Church St., 
Kingston; Man. E. AV. Chameere. 

British Caribbean Insurance Co. Ltd.: 36 Duke St . Kifig-ton. 

Dyoll Insurance Co. Ltd.: 33 Toh.ago .\\o., Kingstun 5. 

Globe Insurance Co. of the Wert Indies Ltd,: 60 KnutMord 
Blvd., Kingston 5. 

Home Insurance Co.: 40 Duke St., Kingston. 

Insurance Company of Jamaica Ltd.: 45-47 B.irbadoi .Ave , 
P.O.B. 124, Kingston 5; f. 1031; Chair. Leslie E. 
Ashenheim, Gen. Man. I. .'dcI.roD, a.ct t 

Insurance Co. of the West Indies Ltd.: 2 St. Lucia .Ave.. 
Kingston 5. 

Jamaica Co-operative Fire and General Insurance Co. Ltd.: 

National Life Bldg., P.O.B. 405. 64-70 Knulsford 
Blvd., Kingston 5; f. 1873; Chair. li. C. <JeoR''.s:. (_;>ii. 
Man. C. L. Cor.r. 

Jamaica General Insurance Co. Ltd.: 20 Duke St.. Kinii'ton 

Jamaica Mutual Life Assurance Socicly: P.'>B ij'.', 

Kingston 5; f. 18 pj; Pres J). j, B.ui.-m-.tt. a c i i 

Life of Jamaica Ltd.: 72-76 Harbour St.. Kini’vton, C-en 
Man. .-Aiirian 15 , I'oreman, 

flational Employen’ Mutual General Insurance Asscclallon 
Ltd.: 9 King St.. Kingston. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CH.A.MBERS OF CO.MMERCE 
Jamaica Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 172. Kingston, 
Pres. .-Vvts llENr.iyi'r.s 

Clarendon Chamber of Commerce: f lo'X. Pres Rov 


Lav.kesteu. 

Manchester Chamber of Commerce: B.o.B m;, 

villc; f. 1064. Prw- Di.n.ms Dawkim- 

Montego Bay Chamber ct Commerce Ltd.; BO E- 

E.ast St. Mont'uro lEiy, f 1032 n-'U-' 


Mafidc- 


.•!i. t'> 
I'fo- 


Gordon MMi.'Oft s 


Ocho Rios Chamber ol Commerce: Fi-.'-ii-; * - 

Kies; iVr'. .Ann;; Kri-'.RREV 

Portland Chamber ol Commerce Lid.: 1 '. 

lAirtlar.',!. f 19(5. it'- -.■rui . !':< •ii*.' 

St. Catherine Chamber ol Commerce: K-..-. ■ 

I'jr- 

St. Mary Chamber of Commerce Ltd.: H 

f I’rt- SlEint*. ' i 

Trelawny Chamber c! Commerce; ! i ;;' lA 

1 i ■>'. 





JAMAICA 

ASSOCIATIONS 

All-Island Banana Growers’ Association Ltd.: Banana 
Industry Bldg.. lo South Ave., Kingston 4; f. 1946; 
29,364 mems. (1977): Chair. K. S. Francis; Sec. 
Norman Rae. 

All-Island Jamaica Cane Farmers’ Association: 4 North 
Ave., Kingston 4; f. 1941; registered cane farmers; 
24,925 mems.; Chair. T. G. Mignott; Man. D. D. 
McCalla. 

Citrus Growers’ Association Ltd.: i a North Ave., P.O.B. 
159, Kingston; f. 1955: 26,248 mems.; Chair. P. A. 
Broderick; Admin. P. A. Broderick. 

Importers’ and Distributors’ Association of Jamaica: n 

Duke St., Kingston. 

In-Bond Merchants’ Association: 18 Church St., P.O.B. 
198, Montego Bay; Chair. Gobind Khiatani. 

Jamaica Banana Producers| Association Ltd.: P.O.B. 237. 
Kingston; f. 1927; Chair. Hon. C. H. Browne; Man. 
Dir. H. T. Hart. 

Jamaica Hotel and Tourist Association: 2 Ardenne Rd., 

Kingston 10; Pres. Cliff Burt. 

Jamaica Livestock Association: P.O.B. *36, Newport East, 
Kingston; f. 1941; 6,000 mems.; Chair. E. A. Strachan; 
Man. Dir. Henry J. Rainford. 

Jamaica Manufacturers’ Association Ltd.: 85A Duke St., 

Kingston; 1. -1947; 640 mems.; Pres. Winston Mah- 

FOOD. 

Jamaican Association of Sugar Technologists: c/o Sugar 
Industry Research Institute, Mandeyille; Pres. M. B. 
Harrison; Hon. Sec. T. Falloon. 

Master Printers’ Association of Jamaica: c/o Art Printery, 
87 Tower St., Kingston; f. 1943: 32 mems.; Pres. 
D. Burrowes; Sec. S. McDonald. 

Sugar Manufacturing Corporation of Jamaica Ltd.: 5 
Trevennion Park Rd., Kingston 5; 9 mems.; established 
to represent the sugar manufacturers in Jamaica; 
deals with all aspects of the sugar industry and its 
by-products; provides liaison between the industry and 
Government; has mandatory powers over its members 
and must ensure the satisfactory development of the 
sugar industry; Chair, (vacant) ; Man. Dir. L. R. Reed, 
M.M., F.C.A.; Vice-Pres. Trevor Donaldson. 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Agricultural Development Corporation: 83 Hanover St., 
Kingston; est. 1952; Chair. Reg Bunting; Sec. Ouida 
Cooke. 

Agricultural Marketing Corporation: 188 Spanish Town 
Rd., P.O.B. 144, Kingston ii; f! 1963; Chair. Ray 
McKinley; Pres. Laurie Sharpe. 

Banana Board: P.O.B. 602, Kingston; f. 1953 under the 
Banana Board Law; is the sole exporter of bananas and 
has 'vide powers over the industry; Chair. Keith 
Francis; Gen. Man. N. Rae. 

Cocoa Industry Board: P.O.B. 68, Kingston 15; f. 1957; 
has wide statutory powers to regulate and develop the 
industry: owns and operates four central fennentaries; 
Chair. D. E. S. Webb, j.p.; Sec.-Man. L. P. Delisser. 

Coconut Industry Board: 18 Waterloo Rd., P.O.B. 204, 

Itingston 10; g mems.; Chair. R. D. C. Henriques; 
ISIan. R. A. Williams. 

Coffee Industry Board: P.O.B. 508, Kingston; f. 1950; 
7 mems.; has wide statutory powers to regulate and 
develop the industry; is the sole exporter of coSee; 
Chair. L. R. Mitchell; Man. P. L. Meghoo. 


Trade and Industry 

Jamaica Bauxite Institute: f. 1976.: responsibility for 
Government holdings in the bauxite industry. 

Jemaica Industrial Development Corporation: 4 Win- 
chester Rd., Kingston; est. 1952: financed by the 
Government to facilitate and stimulate industrial pro- 
jects; maintains a stafi of research and advisory 
specialists and trains personnel in labour and manage- 
ment; Chair. Barclay A. Ewart; Man. Dir. Alphonso 
B. Tapper. 

Jamaica National Export Corporation: 8 Waterloo Rd., 
Kingston lo; f. 1970; responsible to Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs for facilitating and encouraging the develop- 
ment of Jamaica’s export trade; incorporates the 
Export Trading Company (f. 1977); Chair. S. C. Alex- 
ander; Exec. Dir. Peter King. 

State Trading Corporation; f. 1977; establishes subsidiary 
cos. for importing commodities. 

Sugar Industry Authority: 29 Barbican Rd., Kingston 6; 
Chair. W. A. Wainwright; Sec. L. C. Glaze. 

Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Board: 22 Camp Rd., P.O.B. 
34, ICingston 5; Chair. E. G. Barrett; Man. Mrs. I. 
Seaton. 

Urban Development Corporation: 12 Ocean Blvd., 8th 
Floor, Kingston: f. ■ 1968; responsibility for urban 
renewal within designated areas; Chair. Moses Mata- 
lon; Gen. Man. Gloria Knight. 


TRADE UNIONS 

Bustamante Industrial Trade Union (BITU); 98 Duke St,, 
Kingston; f. 1938; 100,459 mems.; Vice-Pres. H. L. 
Shearer; Gen. Sec. Miss Edith Nelson. 

National V/orkers’ Union of Jamaica: 130 East St., 
Kingston 16; f. 1952; affiliated to ICFTU, ORIT, etc.; 
149-569 mems.; Pres. C. Dunkley (acting); Gen. Sec. 
L. Goodleigh. 

Trades Union Congress of Jamaica; P.O.B. 19, 25 Sutton 
St., Kingston: afifiliated to CCL and ICFTU; mems. 
20,000; Pres. Edward Smith; Gen. Sec. Hopeton 
Caven. 


Principal Independent Unions 

Independent Portworkors’ Union; 71 North St., Kingston. 

Jamaica Federation of Musicians’ Union and Affiliated 
Artistes: P.O.B. 24, Itingston 3; f. 1958; 1,300 mems.; 
Pres. Cecil V. Bradshaw; Sec. Leslie A. Wilson. 
Machado Employees’ Union; 130 East St., Kingston. 

United Portworkors' and Seamen’s Union; 20 West St., 
Kingston. 

Water Utilities and Allied Workers’ Union: 130 East St., 
^fiout 520 mems.; Pres. Isaiah Stewart; 
Sec. V. Bancroft Edwards. 

There are also 17 employers’ associations registered as 
trade unions. 


CO-OPERATIVES 

The Jamai^ Social Welfare Commission promotes Co- 
operative Societies in the following categories: Consumer, 
^-operative Farming, Credit, Credit and Marketing, 
Fishermen's Irrigation, Land Lease, Land Purchase, 
MMketing, Supplies Co-ops., Thrift, Transport and 
Tillage. 
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Traf.spOTt and Tounstr., Unhrrsiiv 

TRANSPORT AND TOURISM 


RAILWAYS 

Jamaica Railway Corporation: P.O.B. 489. Kingston; 
Chair. John* Allgrove; Gen. Man. \V. B. T.wloi:. 

There arc 205 miles of standard-gauge railway operated 
by the Jamaica Railway Corporation. The main lines arc 
from Kingston to Montego Bay, May Pen to Frankficld 
and Spanish Town to Port Antonio. The railway is sub- 
sidized by the Gov'crnment. 

ROADS 

Jamaica has a good network of tar-surfaced and metalled 
motoring roads. Tliere arc some 2,825 iniles of main roads 
which arc asphalted or macadamized and 7,223 miles 
of secondary roads of which about 4,500 are suitable for 
motor traffic. 

Motorists' Organization 

Jamaica Automobile Association: 16 Lady Musgravc Hd., 
Kingston 5; Pres. Stuart Pattinso.n; See. Pat 
Russell. 

SHIPPING 

Kingston is the principal port providing a modern 
containerized service. 

Jamaica Fruit & Shipping Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 1O7, Kingston; 
direct passenger and c.argo services to the Unite<l 
Kingdom and regular cargo services to New Orleans, 
Miami and Central .\merica. 

There is a national shipping line, Jamaica Merchant 
Marine and Jamaica has interests in two multi-national 
shipping lines: NAilUC/VR (Navicra Multinacional del 
Caribc) and WISCO (West Indies Shipping Corporation). 
Services arc also provided by a number of foreign lines. 

Shipping Association of Jamaica: 5-7 I'^iugs St., Kingston; 
f. 1939; 29 menus.; Chair. Hr.nlst Gnton; C.en. Man. 
Alistair Cooke. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There are two international airports at L'ingston and 
Montego Bay. 

Air Jamaica {19G8) Ltd.: 7b Harbour St., Kingston; f. ipOS; 
services to the Bahamas, Canada, Federal Repuhhc of 
Germanv, United Kingdom and U.S.X.; flrct of 4 
B-727-2'10, 3 DC-8-51, I DC-S-f.2, 3 UC-Q-3*’. ^ DC-8.01. 
Chair. Hon. G. A. Brown; Pres and Man. Dir. Don ald 
V. Richardson. 

Trans-Jamaican Air Service: P.O.B. ziS. Montego B.ay: 
internal services to Kingston, Mandcvillc, Ocho l{io> 
and Port Antonio; government corporation; Man. Dir. 
Rudy Mantel. 

Jamaica is also served by the following foreign aiiliin-N 
.■\ir Canada. .\I-M, .American Airways. HriD'h .Xinwiy--. 
BWI.A. Cayman .Airway.s. Cubana. l-.avt'.in .Airhiu', 
Lufthansa and T.XC.A (El Salvador). 


TOURISM 

Jamaica Tourist Board: 77-83 Knut'-ford Htvd,, p.ti B, 
284, Kingston: f. 1935; 8 n'.embcr.s appointNl fiy the 
Mini.str^,- of i-'orcign .Atiairs; he.adevl by a Directer of 
Touri'in; a statutory body set up by tin- G«'. ■.•rnnirnt; 
Dir. Adri.sn Koi'.i.nson; in 1976. 470,714 touri'.ts 
vi=itcd Jamaica. 

Jamaica Hole! and Tourist Assoctalion: 2 .Ard- nnc Kd.. 
King.ston 10; Prtw. CLii r Bukt; Gen. Man Br.sM Li. U. 
Lewars, o.r.e. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The Institute of Jamaica: 12-16 East St , King-ton: f. t.'7o. 
government organization for national cultural 
ment; includes Natural Library, Natural 21i t<irv, 
Museums, T’tibiications, .Africin-CanblKan Int-stut.- 
and Cultural Training Centre in tlw 8Vhr-4- <>;' .\:t. 
Dance, Drama and .Music ; .Xf.an. Xrvrr.LE D.>.v, ris. 
M.A.; pubis. Jav.aicct Jourv.a! ((ju.nrteriv!, Scwnc- 
bulletins, SU'>r.ra'. Cultura.l Ht rit.ige s' r;t s, J. i nui ic . in s 
of Distinction seric-'. Lignum Vit.te t-rii-., Hutnuiim; 
Bird scries. 

Jamaica National Trust Commission: Ho;-' Gdris , King-ton 
6; govcrninent-sponso.'fd organ!-.s.tion for !,''-ntd-.'.-.ati 't; 
and preservation of bistoric.al 'it- s, Cliair. A'. S, Hi id; 
Sec. Mrs. Pan.sy Hart. 


Jamaica Musical Thcaire Company: P.o B, 200. Ktrig-t- n 
10; f. 1060. 

Jamaican National Danca Theatre Company: c/o The Little 
Theatre, 5 Tom Redcam Drive. Kingston 5: f. 1962; 
amateur company; productions reflect the variety of 
sources of Jamaican and Caribbean life; annu.al 
seasons and intcmalion.al tours: Artistic Dir. Hr..x 
NinTLEroRD; Chair. Maurice Siorri; Sec. Ver.ona 
Ashman. 

Jamaica Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra; Y.M.C.A. 
Headquarters, 21 Hope Rd., Kingston 10; f. 1940; 
Dir.-Conductor SinTiiORrn L. Beckett; Exec. Sec 
Mrs. VuTENNE Murriiy. 

The Lillie Theatre Movement of Jamaica: 4 Tiun Enkam 
Drive, Kingston 5; f. 1041: amateur and tetni- 
professional productions; Pres. Greta rowLEr. st.n.r.; 
Man. Larry Shadeed. 

UNIVERSITY 

University of the West Indies: E:; . -t 

tcachur-, 7. 20.- ' tu'b-r.t' 



INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

Japan forms a curved chain of islands ofi the coast of 
east Asia. There are four large islands, named (from 
north to south) Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku and K3rushu, 
plus the Ryukyu Islands and many smaller islands. 
Hokkaido lies just to the south of the large Soviet island, 
Sakhalin, and about 1,300 km. east of the U.S.S.R.’s 
mainland port, Vladivostok. Southern Japan is about 150 
km. east of Korea. Although summers are every\vhere 
temperate, the climate in winter varies sharply from north 
to south. Typhoons and heavy rains are common in 
summer. The language is Japanese. The major religions 
are Shinto and Buddhism and there is a minority of 
Christians. The national flag (proportions usually 3 by 2) 
consists of a red sun without rays on a white background. 
The capital is Tokyo. 

Recent History 

Following Japan’s surrender in August 1945, ending the 
Second World War, the country was placed under U.S. 
military occupation. A new democratic constitution, which 
took effect from May 1947, renounced war and abandoned 
the doctrine of the Emperor’s divinity. Following the 
peace treaty of September 1951, Japan regained its sover- 
eignty in April 1952. Rival conservative political groups 
merged in November 1955 to form the Liberal-Democratic 
Party (LDP), which has held power ever since. The Bonin 
Islands and the Ryukyu Islands (including Okinawa), 
administered by the U.S. A. from 1945, were returned to 
Japan in June 1968 and May 1972 respectively. 

Japan has attempted peace and co-operation treaties 
with both the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
China in recent years. American military support con- 
tinues to be provided. Stability in South-East Asia is 
a vital consideration in foreign policy, since Japan depends 
on Asia for a third of its foreign trade as well as vital 
supplies of raw materials. 

In July 1972 the Prime Minister, Eisaku Sato, after 
holding office for eight years, resigned and was succeeded 
by Kakuei Tanaka. However, increasing economic diffi- 
culties and allegations of personal misconduct eventually 
resulted in a loss of support for Tanaka’s leadership. He 
resigned in December 1974 and was succeeded by "Takeo 
Miki. The eruption in February 1976 of a scandal involving 
senior politicians, concerning massive bribes accepted from 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, a leading U.S. aero- 
space company, and the subsequent arrest of Kakuei 
Tanaka, the former Prime Minister, had a serious effect on 
the political situation. A split developed within the ruling 
LDP and by September Miki was under pressure to resign. 
A Cabinet reshuffle failed to solve the crisis. In December 
the results of the general election, in which the LDP’s 
majority was substantially reduced, finally forced Miki 
to resign, and he was replaced by Takeo Fukuda, 
a former Deputy Prime Minister. In the Upper House 
election of July 1977 the LDP suffered a further setback. 
In November Fukuda carried out a major reshuffle of the 
Cabinet, bringing in a number of economic experts, in a 
bid to avert a crisis over the huge trade surplus. 


Government 

Under the Constitution of 1946 the Emperor is Head of 
State but has no governing power. Legislative power is 
vested in the bicameral Diet, consisting of the House of 
Representatives (511 seats), whose members are elected 
for a four-year term, and the House of Councillors (252 
seats), members of which are elected for six years, one half 
retiring every three years. There is universal suffrap at the 
age of 20. Executive power is vested in the Cabinet. The 
Prime Minister is appointed by the Emperor, (on designa- 
tion by the Diet) and himself appoints the other Ministers. 
The Cabinet is responsible to the Diet. 

Japan has 47 prefectures, each adrhinistered by an 
elected Governor. 

Defence 

Although the Constitution renounces war and the use 
of force, the right of self-defence is not excluded and 
ground, maritime and air self-defence' forces are main- 
tained. Military service is voluntary. The U.S. A. provides 
equipment and training staff and also maintains bases. 
The total strength of the self-defence forces was estimated 
at 238,000 in 1977: army 155,000, navy 40,000 and air 
force 43,000. The defence budget for 1977/78 was 1,691,000 
million yen. 

Economic Affairs 

Japan is not well endowed with natural resources. Some 
66 per cent of the total land area is forested and, although 
almost completely self-sufficient in rice, the country has to 
import more than 70 per cent of the other cereals and 
fodder crops consumed. Mineral , resources are meagre, 
except for limestone and sulphur, and Japanese industry 
is heavily dependent on imported raw materials and fuels. 
Crude petroleum accounted for 34 per cent of import costs 
in 1975. 

Based on the promotion of manufacturing industries 
for the export market, Japan achieved and maintained 
a very high rate of economic growth after 1945. Gross 
national product (G.N.P.) grew at an average annual rate 
of 10.3 per cent between 1962 and 1972 and in 1971 
Japan's G.N.P. became the second largest in the world, 
ranking behind only the U.S.A. (Soviet bloc countries 
excluded). The 1976—80 Economic Plan envisages an 
average annual growth rate of just over 6 per cent, and a 
reduction in the unemployment rate from 2 per cent (in 
1975) to 1.3 per cent by 1980. Consumer prices are expected 
to be increasing by less than 6 per cent by the last year of 
the plan. 

In 1976 the economy began to recover from the reces- 
sionary conditions of the preceding two years. G.N.P. 
grew by 6.3 per cent in real terms, compared with 2.4 per 
cent in 1975, and a great increase in exports, particularly 
those of the motor and electrical industries, produced a 
very large trade surplus. Another massive surplus of 
U.S. $ 9 . 752 million was recorded in 1977, leading to 
increased tension between Japan and its western trading 
partners. 
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Since 1969. concessions have been granted for off-shore 
oil exploration in the Korean Straits, Sea of Japan an* I 
ofl Hokkaido Island. The first oil drilling began in February 
1971. In January 1974 Japan and South Korea agreed on 
the joint development of oil resources on the continental 
shelf south of Cheju island. 

The proportion of the labour force employed in agri- 
culture. forestry and fisheries was 19 per cent in 1970. 
while the contribution of this sector to the gross domestic 
product was 6.5 per cent, a decline in each case. The 
principal crops are rice, wheat, barley and potatoes. 
Japan is a leading fishing nation, both in coastal and 
deep-sea waters. Mining, construction and manufacturing 
contributed 35 per cent of the gross domestic product in 
1970, employing 44 per cent of the labour force. Hca%-y and 
chemical industries predominate in the increasing output 
of the manufacturing sector {26 per cent of national 
income), particularly petrochemicals, automobiles, steel, 
machinery, electrical equipment and chemicals. Invest- 
ment in preventing pollution from industry* is increasing. 
Commerce, transport, communications and Ecn.'iccs 
accounted for 49 per cent of the gross domestic product 
and 46 per cent of the labour force. 

Japan has been under pressure to revalue its currency 
in view of the favourable conditions of Japanese e.\ports 
on the world market. The yen was revalued in December 
T971 and floated in February 1973, and remained steady 
until 1977, whefi it appreciated by over 20 jier cent 
against the U.S. dollar. 

Transport and Communications 

Despite difficulties of terrain, rail transport is highly 
developed, and a 54 kilometre-long tunnel linking Hok- 
kaido and Honshu Islands is being built. The whole pro- 
ject, estimated to cost 355,400 million yen, is e.vpected to 
be completed by .-Vpril 19S2. Japanese Xational Railways 
owned 21,272 km. of track in 1977. Work began in 1071 on 
a new super express railway* network linking ail the major 
cities. To be completed by 19115, it will total o.ooo km in 
length and was to cost 11,300.000 million yen japan's 
road networic covered 1,068,252 kni. in March 1077. and 
plans have been made to cover the country with a trunk 
automobile highway* network of 7,600 kin by 1085 L.irge 
and small craft ply between tlie islands and tlu re i-- a bii; 
fleet of ocean-going vessels. Japan bad 30. .(06,000 ero's 
tons of mercantile marine in June 1976. The mam i>oits an- 
Yokohama, Nagasaki and Kobe Jajianese .\\r I-ini-- (J.\l-) 
are stale-subsidized and there are over 20 other aii t!an^• 
port companies. There are three internation.d airp*)!!--. at 
Tokyo, O.saka and N'arita. 

Social V/cIfaro 

About 90 per cent of the population are insured under 
schemes covering health, welfare annnitie.s. nn'-mjiloy- 
ment and industrial accidents In inyfi there •.rtie 104 
hospital iK'ds per thousand of the population. 

Education 

A kindergarten system provides education for cmh.ien 
aged between three .and five, although the m.i)*'r:ty i-f 
kindergartens are priv.itely eontroll'd .Vt the .i ;** r*! --ix 
children arc required to .attfU*! eU tn'-iit.iry 


Introductory Sun cy 

[sho^ahko), from which they proceed after six vc.rrs to 
lower secondary school? [chuy;.-J,':D), for a further three 
yca.rs. Educ.ation is co.mpul5ory to th.c age of 15. and there 
arc plans to incrc.a,se the age limit to :S. Upper secondary 
schcKjls provide a tliree-year course in general topics or a 
vocational course in arca-s such as agricuUur'g. comrn-'rce. 
fine art and technical studies. Higher education is divided 
into three types of institution. Universities [drAcy.ku) offer 
a four-year degree course, as well a? po.st-graduatr courses. 
Jap.an has about 400 universities. l»th public and private. 
Junior colleges provide less speci.alired 

two- to three-year courses. Both universities .and junior 
colleges provide facilitic-s for tcaehcr-tr.rining. Technical 
colleges {loh:(sku-hyoib'.i-f:ahho) o’acr ,a five-ye.w spicndired 
training for tedinicians in many firld.s of engineering. 

Tourism 

The forests and mountains, p.ngoda.s .and temples 
traditional festivals and the ciassicai Kahuki the.strc are 
some of the many* tourist attractions of Japan. 

ITrar arc not required to visit Japan for period*, of 
tlian 60 days (with the exception of Xcw Ze.al.and. when the 
period is 30 d.ays), by nationals of .-Wgentina, .-Vustria, 
Bangladesh, Belgium, Canada, Chile. Co’onibia, Costa 
Rica, Cyprus, Denmark, the Dominican Republic. lU 
Salvador, Finland. Fr.ance, the Federal Republic of 
Germany*, Greece, Hondur.as, Iceland, Iran, Irel.and, 
Israel, Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Malta. Me.xico, 
the Ketherlands, Konvay, Pakistan, Peru, Portugal, S.an 
Marino, Singapore, Spain, Sweden, Switierl.and, 'funisia. 
Turkey*, the United Kingdom, Uruguay and Yitgoskavia. 

Sport 

Tradition.al sports with a wide following arc Judo, Sumo 
{jap.ane.se wrestling) and Kendo (JapaneS'c fencing). Ikise- 
ball, swimming, skiing and table-tennis are the princip.a! 
other sports and golf is becoming incre.asingly popul.ar. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 3rd (Constitution Mcmori.a! D.ay), .May 5th 
(Children's Day), September 15th (Re;.p-cl for the .\r.* 
D.ay), Scptemlicr 23rd (.-Vutunuud Equinox), Oc!ol»*r if tli 
(Sports D.ay). Noveinlier 3rd (Culture D.ry). November 
23rd (L'di'iur Th.'uik'-giviiu; D.ivi. 

1979 : j auii.irv l*-: (N'*.'. irV D-i*. 1. i 

{A.Iults- I)..y). February li:h (N.r’.mu.d. F. ;*;d -.i . J* .v . 
?>!arch cixt fV<r:ia! Rquir.*". It.iyi. .\p:d .••<:!; >1 1 r r * 
iiinhday) 

Wchthts and Measures 

The metric system i? in force. 

Currency and Etchanjtc Rates 

I.non ri.'i'” 100 fen---' J yn. 

ExcF.auy!- rat-. (D-e-mb-r toy:): 

£i t tr rb.n.e ■ - *, )-■ ;*> y*-;; , 

U.S, 1 1 '*-■ 2 J ! 72 *, y-u 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Statistical Survey 


Area 


Population (’ooo) at October ist.* 

Total 

Male 

Female 


1972 

107.589 

52.815 

54.773 

377.483-74 

1973 

109,102 

53.604 

55.498 

square 

1974 

110,573 . 

54.377 

56,196 

kilometres 

I 975 t 

111.934 

55.089 

56,845 


1976 

113,086 

55.665 

. 57.421 


* Excluding foreign military and civilian personnel and their dependants, 
■f Preliminary result of 1975 census. 

Source: Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Prime Minister. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES* 


(October ist. igys census — preliminary) 


Tokyo (capital) t 

. 8,642,800 

Niigata 



423,204 

Hakodate . 


* 

307,447 

Osaka 

■ 2,778,975 

Funabashi 



423,106 

Nagano 



306,643 

Yokohama 

. 2,621,648 

Gifu . 



408,699 

Suita 



300,949 

Nagoya 

. 2,079,694 

Nishinomiya 



400,590 

Takamatsu 



298,997 

Kyoto 

. 1,461,050 

Toyonaka . 



398,363 

Hirakata . 



297,618 

Kobe 

• 1,360,530 

Kanazawa 



395,262 

Naha 



295,091 

Sapporo . 

. 1,240,617 

Kurashiki . 



392,770 

Toyama . 



290,145 

Kitakyushu 

. 1,058,067 

Wakayama 



389,677 

Toyohashi 



284,597 

Kawasaki . 

. 1,015,022 

Yokosuka . 



389,559 

Kochi 



280,960 

Fukuoka (Hukuoka) 

. 1,002,214 

Sagamihara 



377.341 

Shimonoseki 



266,596 

Hiroshima . 

. 852,607 

Matsuyama 



367.313 

Fujisawa . 



265,938 

Sakai 

. 750,671 

Kawaguchi 



345,547 

Koriyama . 



264,610 

Chiba 

• 659,344 

Matsudo . 



344,552 

Aomori 



264,187 

Sendai 

• 615,473 

Utsunomiya 



344,417 

Yao . 



261,642 

Amagasaki 

• 545,762 

Urawa 



331.145 

Akita 



261,242 

Higashiosaka 

• 524,731 

Takatsuki . 



330,571 

Nara 



257,482 

Okayama . 

• 513,452 

Iwaka 



330,210 

Machida . 



255,303 

Kumamoto 

. 488,053 

Fukuyama 



329,779 

Neyagawa 



254,316 

Hamamatsu 

. 468,886 

Omiya 



327,696 

Sasebo 



250,723 

Kagoshima 

. 456,818 

Hachioji . 



322,558 

Maebashi . 



250,241 

Nagasaki . 

• 450,195 

Asahikawa 



320,526 

Toyota 



248,774 

Shizuoka . 

• 446,952 

Oita . 



320,236 

Yokkaichi . 



247,000 

Himeji . • 

• 436,099 

Ichikawa . 



319,272 

Fukushima 



246,531 


* Except for Tokyo, the data for each city refer to an urban county {shi), an administrative division which may include 
some scattered or rural population as well as an urban centre. 

t The figure refers to the 23 wards (ku) of the old city. The population of Tokyo-to (Tokyo Prefecture) was 11,669,167. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 



Births 

Birth 
Rate 
( per ’000) 

Marriages 

Marriage 
Rate 
( per '000) 

Deaths 

Death 
Rate 
( per '000) 

1972* . 

2,038,682 

19-3 

1,099,984 

10.4 

683,751 

6.5 

1973 

2,091,983 

19.4 

1,071,923 

9.9 

709,416 

6.6 

1974 

2,029,989 

18.6 

1,000,455 

9-1 

710,510 

6.5 

1975 

1.901,440 

17. 1 

941,628 

8.5 

702,275 

6.3 

1976 

1,832,617 

16.3 

871,543 

7.8 

703,270 

6.3 


* Excluding Okinawa Prefecture. 


Source: Ministry of Health and Welfare. 
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Slatislical Surrey 


EJIPLOY.AIENT 


(annual average, 'ooo persons aged 15 and over, excluding armed forces) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Agriculture and forestry ....... 

6,580 

wmBm 

6,180 

6,010 

Fishery and aquatic culture ....... 

470 


430 

420 

Mining .......... 

130 


160 

180 

Construction ......... 

4,670 

4.640 

4.790 

4.920 

Manufacturing ......... 

14.430 

14.270 

13.460 

13.450 

Wholesaling, retailing, finance, insurance and real estate . 

12,420 

12,600 

12,960 

13.230 

Transport, communications and public utility .... 

3.720 

3.640 

3.630 

3.740 

Services .......... 

8,260 

8,300 

8.550 

8,910 

Government service ........ 

1,800 

1,920 

1.960 

1.750 

Total in Employment . . . . ... 

52,590 

52,370 

52.230 

52.710 

Unemployed .... 

680 

730 

1,000 

i,oSo 

ToI-al Labour Force ....... 

53.260 

53.100 

53.230 

53,780 


Source: Bureau of Statistics. 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE 
(’000 hectares) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Arable land . . . . • 

Land under permanent crops . 
Permanent meadows and pastures . 
Forests and woodland . 

Other land . . . • • 

Inland water .... 

5.125 

616 

242 

25.043 

6,077 

128 

5.057 

627 

242 

25,043 

6,134 

1 28 

5,015 

632 

242 

25.043 

6,171 

128 

4.97S 

637 

242 

25.043 

6,203 

12S 

4,945 

62S 

430* 

25.043 

6,057 

128 

Total Area 




37,231 

37,231 


♦ F.AO estimate. 

Source: Fj^O, Production Yearbook. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
{’000 metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Rice (rough)* . 

Barley . • ■ • ’ 

Wheatf . ■ ■ ■ 

Potatoes, sweet and Insh 

Silk cocoons . ■ • • 

Soybeans ■ • • ' 

Tobacco ■ ■ ■ ■ 

11,897 

324 

284 

5.520 

105 

127 

145 

12,149 

216 

202 

4.963 

108 

118 

157 

12,292 

233 

232 

4.377 

102 

i 33 t 

151 

13,165 

2 I 

241 

4,679 

91 

126 

166 


* Twelve months ending October of year stated. 

■f Twelve months beginning April ist of year stated. 

















JAPAN 


Statistical Survey 


LIVESTOCK 

(’ooo) 



Cattlb 

Sheep 

Goats 

Horses 

Pigs 

1973 

3.598 

17 

105 

73 

7.490 

1974 

3.650 

16 

124 

66 

8,018 

1975 

3.644 

12 

III 

43 

7.684 

1976 

3.723 

10 

94 

36 

7.459 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


(metric tons, excluding Okinawa) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal* 

317.445 

245.769 

320,745 

352,880 

297,931 

Pig meat* 

885,306 

970.520 

1.077.307 

1,039,170 

1,056,078 

Poultry meatj 

686,827 

775.414 

833.307 

856,405 

973.489 

Cows’ milk 

4.938.793 

4.908,359 

4,868,172 

4,961,017 

5,265,709 

ButterJ .... 

43.792 

42,189 

38,816 

40,228 

43,571 

Cheesej .... 

44.578 

43.661 

51.673 

53,746 

56,991 

Hen eggst 

1.794.076 

1,800.186 

1.798,553 

1.787,843 

1,859,428 

Raw silk 

19.137 

19.317 

18,936 

20,169 

20,400§ 

Pig skins 

91.300 

98,100 

i04,5oo§ 

i07,3oo§ 

n.a. 


♦Figures refer to the inspected production of meat from indigenous animals, i.e. from animals slaughtered 
under government supervision, 
tincluding Okinawa from 1974. 

jindustrial production only (i.e. butter and cheese manufactured at milk plants), excluding farm 
production. 

§FAO estimate. 

Source: Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. 


FORESTRY 

INDUSTRIAL ROUNDWOOD 
('000 cubic metres) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Sawn timber 

Pulp 

Pit props . 

Pljrwood . 

Others 

• 


27,362 

6,566 

727 

778 

9,918 

26,325 

6,019 

573 

855 

11,481 

26,433 

4,427 

476 

890 

10,888 

26,102 

3.712 

369 

810 

10.591 

22,382 

3,781 

363 

796 

11,546 

Total 



45,351 

45,253 

43,114 

41,584 

38,874 


1975 : Sawn timber and pl3nvood: 20.4 million cubic metres. 


Source: Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. 
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FISHING 


{’ooo metric tons, live weight, including Okinawa) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Salmon ...... 

139-0 

135-5 

166.3 

163.6 

Flounders, halibuts, soles, etc. 

388.6 

356-7 

348-2 

352.1 

Pacific cod ...... 

108.5 

108.4 

92.4 

n.a. 

Alaska pollack ..... 

3,020.9 

2,855-9 

2,677.4 

2,445-1 

Pacific sand launce .... 

194.0 

299-7 

274-9 

224-3 

Atka mackerel ..... 

II5.O 

143-5 

114.7 

229.2 

Pacific saury (Skipper) .... 

406.3 

135-5 

221.3 

105-4 

Japanese jack mackerel 

128.4 

166. 1 

186.6 

130.1 

Japanese pilchard (sardine) 

296.9 

351-7 

526.0 

1,045.8 

J apanese anchovy .... 

335-3 

287.5 

245-2 

216.8 

Skipjack tuna (Oceanic skipjack) 

321-4 

347-1 

258.7 

329-7 

Bigeye tuna ...... 

lOI .9 

99-3 

lOI . I 

n.a. 

Chub mackerel ..... 

1,134-0 

1.330.5 

1,318.0 

981.0 

Other fish . . . . 

2,088.2 

2,090.5 

1 , 953-6 

2,304.2 

Total Fish .... 

8,778.4 

8,708.0 

8,484.2 

8,527-3 

Crustaceans ...... 

147.4 

177.6 

152.4 

136.2 

Pacific cupped oyster .... 

229.9 

210.6 

201.2 

226.3 

Japanese scallop ..... 

61 .6 

87-9 

100.5 

n.a. 

Japanese (Manila) clam .... 

114-5 

137.7 

122 . I 

135.6 

Japanese flying squid .... 

334-1 

315-0 

370-4 

2S0.2 

Other molluscs ..... 

389-3 

428.9 

416.7 

614.9 

Other sea creatures* .... 

38-3 

36.5 

33-4 

33-7 

Total Aquatic Animals* 

10,093.5 

10,102.3 

9,881 .0 

9,954-2 

Seaweeds ...... 

606.5 

656.7 

585-5 

628.7 

Other aquatic plants .... 

47-7 

45-1 

42.0 

37-0 

Total Catch* 

10 , 747-7 

10,804.2 

10,508.5 

10,619.9 

of which : 

Atlantic Ocean .... 

312.5 

306.6 

270-5 

227.7 

Indian Ocean .... 

44-2 

55-5 

34-9 

40.2 

Pacific Ocean .... 

10,212.4 

10,262 .6 

10,004.3 

10,151.3 

Inland waters .... 

178.6 

179-4 

198.8 

200.7 


* Excluding whales, dolphins, etc. 


Sources: Japan Fisheries Association; FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


fiHNINQ 




1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Coal .... 
Lignite 

Zinc .... 
Iron .... 
Iron pyrites 

Manganese 

Quartzite . 

Limestone. 

Titanium . 

Chromite . 

Copper 

Lead 

Gold ore . 

Crude petroleum 
Natural gas 

’000 metric tons 

>f 

f« »» ** 

t* M »* 

t$ »» »♦ 

«f ** 

ff ft ** 

»» •» »' 

metric tons 

#» »» 

It »* 

1* *• 

kg- 

million litres 
’000 cu. metres 

33.432 

134 

294 

830 

3.792 

284 

7.513 

124,701 

2.376 

31.642 

121,029 

70,586 

7.939 

879 

2.433.457 

28,098 

102 

281 

799 

2.590 

260 

7,668 

134,197 

2.115 

24,819 

112,114 

63.449 

7.559 

833 

2.475.055 

22,414 

85 

264 

729 

2,068 

189 

9,067 

164.374* 

n.a. 

23,174 

91,258 

52,889 

6,008 

817 

2.595.037 

20,333 

75 

241 

542 

1.959 

167 

9,395 

160,789* 

n.a. 

25,858 

82,135 

44,248 

4.346 

785 

2,572,125 

18,999 

6l 

254 

602 

1,698 

158 

8,767 

143,857* 

n.a. 

23.149 

84.905 

50,566 

4.463 

705 

2.435.998 

1976 : Coal 1S.396.000 metric tons. Zinc 2O0.000 metric tons Crude petroleum 674 million litres. Natural Ka. 2.493 -- 


D. i 

million cubic metres. ^ Including Okinawa Prefecture. 

Source: Ministry- of International Trade and Industry-. 
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JAPAN 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 


Statistical Survey 


Wheat flour* 

Sugar* . . 

Distilled alcoholic beverages* _ . 

Beer* . , . . . . 

Cigarettes* 

Cotton yarn (pure) . 

Cotton yarn (mixed) 

Woven cotton fabrics (pure and mixed) 
Flax, ramie and hemp yam . 

Jute yarn . . . . 

Linen fabrics .... 

Jute fabrics .... 

Woven silk fabrics (pure and mixed) 
Wool yam (pure) . 

Wool yam (mixed) 

Woven woollen fabrics (pure and mixed) * 
Rayon continuous filaments . 

Acetate continuous filaments 
Rayon discontinuous fibres . 

Acetate discontinuous fibres’ 

Woven rayon fabrics (pure and mixed)’ 
Woven acetate fabrics (pure and mixed)’ 
Non-cellulosic continuous filaments 
Non-cellulosic discontinuous fibres 
Woven fabrics of non-cellulosic fibres’-* 
Leather footwear* 

Mechanical wood pulp . 

Chemical wood pulp* . 

Newsprint ..... 
Other printing and writing paper . 
Other paper .... 
Paperboard .... 
Synthetic rubber ... 

Motor vehicle tyres 

Rubber shoes .... 

Ethylene (Ethene) 

Propylene (Propene) 

Benzene (Benzol) 

Toluene (Toluol) . . . 

Xylenes (Xylol) .... 
Methyl alcohol (Methanol) 

Ethyl alcohol (Grain alcohol) - 
Sulphuric acid (loo per cent) 

Caustic soda (Sodium hydroxide) . 

Soda ash (Sodium carbonate) 
Ammonium sulphate . 

Nitrogenous fertilizers (a)’ . 

Phosphate fertilizers (b)’ . 

Plastics and synthetic resins . 

Liquefied petroleum gas 
Naphtha ..... 
Motor spirit (Gasoline)* 

Kerosene ..... 

Jet fuel ..... 

Gas oil .... . 

Heavy fuel oU . 

Lubricating oil . 

Petroleum bitumen (Asphalt) 

Coke-oven coke .... 

Gas coke ..... 
Cement . . . 

Pig-iron .....' 
Ferro-alloys’ . . . 


*973 


*974 


*975 


,1976 


'ooo metric tons 
** »> »> 

’000 hectolitres 


million 
metric tons 
>> » 

million sq, metres 
metric tons 

*1 >» 

'000 sq. metres 

it »* fl 

It tt It 

metric tons 

It It 

'ooo sq. metres 
metric tons 


It It 

milUon sq. metres 

• II II II 

metric tons 


million sq. metres 
'ooo pairs 
'ooo metric tons 


II II It 


»» »» ti 

metric tons 
'ooo 

'ooo pairs 
'ooo metric tons 

»» It II 

II II II 

II It II 

II II It 

II II II 

'ooo hectolitres 
'ooo metric tons 

»f ,, ,, 


II II ft 

II II II 

million litres 


'ooo metric tons 


II li 


*1 li 


3.752- 6 

2,77*-4 

4.405 

38.434-8 

269,929 

524.780 

30,118 

2.380.4 

3.676 

58,899 

23.976 

60,402 
188,453 
161,691 
36,699 
469.770 
9*. *58 
37,122 

383.423 

27.327 

*.*75-6 

123.6 

592.127 

716,321 

2.922.1 
49.5*7 

1.403-4 

8.7*9-5 
2, *05.7 
2,819.8 

3.296.7 

7.753- 2 
967,467 

87.746 

95.717 

4.170.7 

2.824.8 
*.995-3 

918.5 

1.058.1 

1.221.2 

2.403 

7.**5-6 

3.231.4 
*.363-3 
2,108.7 
2.275 

724 

9.384 

8.762 
3*.255 
27.432 
22,985 

4.141 

18,028 

139-416 

2.757 

5.226 

44.301 

4.763 
78,118 
90,007.5 

2,035.0 


3.706.7 

2,478.9 

4,442 

36.434-8 

292,370 

480,433 

30,987 

2.163.5 

2.524 

50,773 

*8,778 

38,095 

166,550 

109,334 

26,514 

356,618 

84.497 

31, *28 
328,715 
29,069 
885.4 

102.9 
522,560 
651,769 

2.621 .5 
49.302 

1,446.0 

8,593-7 

2.232.8 
2,937-4 

3,273-5 

7.202.6 
857,945 

81,954 

77.857 

4.*75-8 

2.729.5 
*.997-4 

899.9 
1,142.2 

1.058.5 
2,366 

7.126.5 

3.161.6 
1,327-0 

2.077.8 
2,294 

845 

9.553 

8,646 

30,424 

27,224 

22,119 

3.220 

*7.031 

136,764 

2,458 

4.699 

45.632 

4,840 

73.108 

90,437 

2.266. 9 


3.903 -* 

2.603.7 
4,799 

38.965-7 

287,000 

431.739 

28,744 

2.124.4 

30,935 
35,132 

168,472 
^ 142,244 

356,695 

79,3*8 

23,930 

255.602 

32,039 

755-6 

83.0 

490,634 

570.569 

2.411.1 
49.095 

1.337-2 

7.292.5 

2.160.3 
2.771-5 
2.779-0 

5.889.7 
788.687 

83.31* 

66,834 

3.399-1 

2.314.2 

1.608.2 

657.0 
894.8 

719.0 
2,080 
6,000.2 

2.948.4 

1.123.6 

2.125.5 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

7,925 

26,347 

28,914 

20,624 

3,331 

16,102 

128,781 

2,037 

4,093 

45.166 

4,644 

65,517 

86,877 

2,139.4 


n.a. 

2.607.6 
n.a. 
n.a. 

287,340 

j* 498,314 

2.236.7 

33,483 

n.a. 
163,120 

159,403 
373.738 

109,300 

282,707 

840.3 
n.a. 
566,896 
678,578 

2.808.2 

49,446 

j. 9.518.1 

2,340-5 

3.050.3 

3.240.7 

6.763.0 

941.279 

89,675 

76,573 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1.878.6 

877-7 

1,169.2 

951-2 

n.a. 

6.103.4 

2.905.0 

1.085.5 

2.054.7 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 

8,409 

28,831 

30,164 

24,097 

3.516 

17,408 

126,502 

2,121. 

n.a. 

j- 49.584! 

68,712 

86,576 

2,008 


[continued on next page 
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Selected Products — continued] 




1973 

1974 


1975 

1976 

Crude steel ..... 

'000 metric tons 

rr9,32r.6 

117.131 


102,313 

107,383 

Aluminium (unwrought) : primary . 

tt »» *» 

1,102.7 

1,124.0 


1,016.2 

919 

secondary^® 

Electrolytic copper; primary 

*f »* »t 

metric tons 

536-5 

870,263 

518.4 

917.795 

•*1 

423.0 

» 818,861 

528 

secondary 

>> »» 

80,519 

78.254 

J 

864,351 

Refined lead (unwrought) : primary 

secondary'! _ 

*• >> 

*» t* 

219,102 

8,934 

218,288 

9,672 

1 

J 

• 194.217 

219,053 

Zinc (unwrought) : primary'® . 

secondary'® 

tt »» 

»> t* 

833.554 

10,440 

836,492 

14.318 

1 

J 

. 701,794 

742.069 

Calculating machines .... 

’000 

10,326.0 

15.875-9 


30,149 

n.a. 

Radio receivers ..... 

t» 

24,484 

18,027 


14.2S3 

16,771 

Television receivers .... 

tt 

14,414 

13.406 


26,640 

n.a. 

Merchant vessels launched 

‘000 gross reg. tons 

15.736 

17.584 


17.740 

14,524 

Passenger motor cars .... 

’000 

4,470.6 

3 . 931-8 


4,567-9 

5.027.8 

Lorries and trucks'® .... 

It 

2 . 573-8 

2 . 575-2 


2 , 337-6 

2,771-5 

Motorcycles, scooters and mopeds 

It 

3.763-1 

4.509-4 


3,802.5 

4.235-1 

Cameras: photographic 

It 

5.685 

6,644 


7.281 

n.a. 

cinematographic . 

t* 

1,613.6 

1 . 577-0 


1,306.0 

1.558-9 

Watches and clocks .... 

II 

68,674 

68,815 


56,180 

70,192 

Construction: new dwellings started" 

It 

1.905-1 

1,316.1 


1,356.3 

1,523 -8 

Electric energy' . . . . ' . 

million kWh. 

470.237 

459.041 


475.794 

n.a. 

Manufactured gas; from gasworks . 

million cu. metres 

3.127 

3,802 


4,306 

n.a. 

from cokeries . 

It II II 

1.138 

1.147 


1,107 

n.a. 


• Twelve months ending September. 

t Coke of all grades (51,942,000 metric tons in 1975)- 
^ Twelve months beginning April ist of the year stated. 

* Including finished fabrics. 

’ Including cigarette filtration tow. 

* Including blankets made of synthetic fibres. 

^ Sales. 

* Including pulp prepared by semi-chemical processes. 

’ Figures are in terms of (a) nitrogen, 100 per cent, and (b) phosphoric acid, 100 per cent. 

• Including aviation gasoline. 

• Including sUico-chromium. 

Including alloys. 

Excluding recovered lead bullion. 

“ Figures for 1975 and 1976 refer to electrolytic, distilled and rectified zinc (849,897 metric tons in 1974). 

Including three-wheeled vehicles. 

** Including buildings and dwelling units created by conversion. 


FINANCE 


1,000 rin = ioo sen = i yen. 

Coins: i, 5, 10, 50 and 100 yen. 

Notes: 500, 1,000, 5,000 and 10,000 yon. 

Exchange rates (Dccenrber 1977 )^ £« sterling =442.75 yen; U.S. Si ^ 

1,000 ycn=£2. 259=54. 137. 


= 241.725 yen. 


Betiveen December 1971 and 
to "float", 


N t ■ -P in \nnl rojo to August 1971 the ofiicial exchange rate was U.S. <1=360 yen. 
p-i. ° , ii?- rate was aoS yen per S. Since February 1973 the yen has been allowed to "float", though the exchange 

rate wa/n?ain\aSre^^^^^^^ ^65 yen to the 5 until November 1973. The average market rates (yen p"er U.S. 5 ) wer^: 

272 lo'l lo^V ^ I97-1; -96-So in 1975; 290.55 m rgyO. In terms of sterling, the exchange rate was /i=86, yen 

hom November r?67 to .-Vugust 1971; ^1=802.56 yen from December 1971 to June 1972. 
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JAPAN 


GENERAL BUDGET ESTIMATES 
Twelve months ending March 31st. 
(million yen) 


Statistical Survey 


Revenue 

1976/77 

1977/78 

1978/79 

■ Taxes and Stamps . 

15.519,000 

18,240,000 

21,450,000 

Public Bonds ' . 

7,275,000 

8,480,000 

10,985,000 

Monopoly Profits . 

Others . _ . 

623,830 
878,182 1 

J- 1,794.270 

1,860,000 

Total . 

24,296,011 1 

28,514,270 

34,295,000 


Expenditure 

1976/77 

1977/78 

1978/79 

Social Security 

4,807,632 

5,628,954 

6,752,300 

Education and Science . 

3,029,239 

3,370,410 

3,799,900 

Defence .... 

1.512,351 

1,690,613 

1,901,000 

Public Works' 

3,527,248 

4,201,048 

5,450,100 

Local Finance 

3,809,656 

n.a. 

5,849,400 

Pensions . . . ; 

987,716 

1,103.337 

1,279,500 

Total (incl. others) 

24,296,011 

28,514,270 

34,295,000 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 
(U.S. $ million at December 31st) 



1970 1 

1971 1 

1972 

1973 

1974 1 

1 I 

'^975 ' 

1976 

Gold 

IMF Special Drawing Rights . 
Reserve position in IMF . 

Foreign exchange .... 

Total .... 

532 

146 

973 , 

3,188 

738 i 
307 i 
532 
13,783 

802 

461 

620 

16,483 

891 

513 

639 

10,203 

905 

529 

739 

11,347 

865 

520 

804 

10,627 

. . .859 

535 

1,329 

13.883 

0 

00 

15.380 

18,366 

12,246 

13.519 

12,815 

16,605 


October 31st, igyy : Total reserves §19,977 million. 


Source: Ministry of Finance. 
MONEY SUPPLY* 


('000 million yen at December 31st) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks . 1 

Demand deposits 

5,097-8 

16,261.7 

5 , 957-7 

21,735-4 

7,706.1 

26,820.0 

9,113-3 

31,198.2 

10,730.0 

34^220.3 

11,578.6 

38,370.1 

12,858.1 

43,321.0 

Total Money 

21 , 359-5 

27,693- 1 

34,526.1 

40,311-5 

44,951.2 

49,948-7 

56,179-1 


* Excluding Okinawa prefecture prior to 1972. 
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COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index* 

(Average of monthly figures. Base: 1970=100) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1971 

1972 

1973 

197-4 

1975 

19761 

Food (inch beverages) . 

81.3 

86.5 

91.7 

106.0 

IIO.I 

124.4 

158-9 

179-5 

109. I 

Housing .... 

87.1 

90-3 

94.0 

104.8 

109. 1 

120.0 

151-6 

162.7 

106.2 

Rent . . . . . 

81.8 

85-7 

92.1 

108.4 

117.1 

127.0 

136-7 

149-7 

IIO.I 

Fuel and light 

96.9 

97.8 

98.2 

103.7 

105.3 

I II.O 

142. I 

161.3 

107.2 

Clothing .... 

84.0 

87.7 

92.0 

109.0 

II5.0 

139-7 

172-3 

182.7 

107-5 

Others .... 

84.4 

8g.o 

93-9 

105.9 

III . 7 

120. 1 

143-3 

164.1 

III . 7 

All Items . 

83.8 

88.2 

92.9 

106. 1 

1 1 0.9 

123.9 

154-2 

172.4 

109.3 


* Excluding Okinawa prefecture, t Base: 1975 = 100. 

March 1977 (base 1975 = 100): Food 116.2, all items 116.0. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


('000 million yen at current prices) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Government final consumption expenditure 

IVivate final consumption expenditure 

Increase in stocks ..---- 
Gross fixed capital formation , . - - 

6,864 .9 
41,217.4 
1,873.0 

27.213-5 

8,155-8 

47.177-7 

1,847 .6 
31.298.2 

10,054.5 
56,670.4 
3,600.3 
40,658. 1 

13,197-6 

69,846.2 

5,200.6 

45,236.4 

16.203.7 

82.306.7 

2,219.3 

44,811 .9 

Total Domestic Expenditure 

Exports of goods and services . . - - 

Less Imports of goods and services 

77,168.8 

9.475-1 

7.270.9 

88,479.3 

9,795.9 

7.672.2 

110,983.5 

11.305-5 

11,285.0 

133,480.8 

18,290.7 

19,285.3 

145.541-6 

19,040.7 

18,962.0 

Gross Domestic Product 

Factor income received from abroad . 

Less Factor income paid abroad 

79.372-9 

421 .0 

536-1 

90,603 . 1 
580.7 

563-5 

111,003 .7 

820.6 

790.8 

132,486. 2 
1,162.5 
1,414.8 

145,620.3 
1,214 .6 
1,388.4 

Gross National Product 

Less Consumption of fixed capital 

79.257-7 

10,627.0 

90,620. 2 
12,376.4 

111,033.4 

14,800.5 

132,233.8 

17.234-4 

145,446.4 

18,228. 7 

Statistical discrepancy . . . • ■ 

68,630.7 

701.9 

78,243.8 

1,221 .4 

96.232-9 

696.7 

1 14.999.4 

-593-4 

127,217.7 

5,297-3 

National Income In Market Prices 

69.332-6 

79,455.2 

96,929.6 

1 14.406.0 

132,515-0 
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GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY ECONOMIC ACTIVITY* 
('ooo million yen at current prices) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Agriculture and livestock . . 

3.170-9 

3,515-8 

4.131-2 

4.976.4 

Forestry and logging ..... 

579-7 

612.9 

820.0 

883.1 

Fishing ....... 

815.2 

883.7 

1,053-9 

1,218.0 

Mining and quarrying .... 

561.2 

547-9 

698.5 

814.6 

Manufacturing ...... 

26,493.4 

29,825.5 

38,871.6 

45 , 549-3 

Electricity, gas arid water supply 

. 1.452-3 

1.558.0 

1,609.2 

2,009.9 

Construction ...... 

5.389-4 

6 , 793-4 

8,307.8 

9,195-1 

Wholesale and retail trade .... 

13,061.8 

14,984.2 

20,842.3 

23.368.7 

Transport, storage and communications 

5,641-7 

6,965.9 

8,377-8 

8,851.9 

Banking and insurance .... 

4,222.8 

5.069.7 

6,452.3 

9,249.4 

Real estate . . . - . 

4.841 . 1 

6,302 . 8 

8,o6r . I 

8,298.8 

Public administration and defence 

2.561.1 

3,107.5 , 

3,754-1 

5,067.8 

Other producers and services') 

11,286.9 

12,912.3 

16,049.4 

18,721 .2 

Sub-Total .... 

80,077.5 

93,079.6 

119,029.2 

138,204.2 

Less Imputed bank service charge 

2.519-5 

2 , 597-2 

2,727-5 

1,548.6 

Sub-Total .... 

77.558-0 

90,482.1 

116,271 .7 

136,655-6 

Inventory valuation adjustment . 

397-8 

—692.1 

- 7 , 055-0 

-7.250.4 

G.D.P. In Purchasers’ Values 

77 . 955-8 

89,790.0 

109,216.7 

129,405.2 


* Estimates made on a basis which has not yet been reconciled with the Japanese system of national accounts. 
The figures are therefore not strictly comparable with those shown in the previous table. 


t Including hotels, restaurants and community, social and personal services. 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS— ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
(U.S. $ million) 




1975 

1976 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Goods and Services: 







Merchandise f.o.b. .... 

54.734 

49.706 

5.028 

66,018 

56,088 

9,930 

Freight ...... 

3.128 

2,725 

403 

3,821 

2,667 

1.154 

Insurance on merchandise . 

135 

252 

-117 

170 

256 

—86 

Non-merchandise insurance . 

649 

687 

-38 

782 

780 

2 

Other transportation .... 

3.166 

5.550 

-2.384 

3,186 

6,663 


Tourists ...... 

163 

834 

—671 

2II 

1,025 

— S14 

Other travel ..... 

89 

533 

-444 

lOI 

638 

—537 

Investment income .... 

3,616 

3.889 

-273 

3,454 

3,661 

—207 

Military transactions .... 

733 



752 

\ II. 

763 

Other government services . 

77 

j. 70 

/ 

124 



Other private services 

1.742 

4.306 

-2,564 

1,853 

4.538 

-2,685 

Total ...... 

68,232 

68,558 

—326 

80,472 

76,429 

4.043 

Unrequited Transfers: 







Private transfer payments . 

178 

272 

-94 

192 

318 

—126 

Reparations ..... 

— 

42 

-42 

— 

32 

-32 

Other government transfers 

19 

239 

— 220 

31 

217 

-186 

Total .... 

197 

553 

-356 

223 

567 

—344 

Total Current Account 

68,429 

69,111 

-682 

80,695 

76,996 

3,699 

Capital Flows: 







Long-term Capital: 







Direct investments .... 

226 

1.763 

-1.537 

113 

1,992 

-1.879 

Trade credits (net) .... 

— 26 

29 

-55 

-4 

592 

-596 

Loans (net) ..... 

166 

1.295 

—1.129 

326 

1.525 

-1. 199 

Securities (net) . . . • 

1.518 

24 

1.494 

1,595 

143 

1.452 

External bonds . . • • 

1.321 

86 

1.235 

1,666 

149 

1.517 

Others (net) ..... 

— 

280 

—280 

— 

283 

-283 

Balance ...... 

— 

288 

-288 

— 

988 

-9S8 

Short-term Capital: .... 







Trade credits (net) .... 

— 

1,022 

— 1,022 

— 

46 

-46 

Others (net) ..... 


116 

— II6 

II6 

— 

116 

Balance on Capital Account 

— 

185 

-185 

— 

91S 

—918 

Net Errors and Omissions 


584 

-584 

143 

— 

143 

Overall Balance (net Monetary 







Movements) ..... 



—2,676 



2.924 

of which: 







Gold and foreign exchange reserves . 



-703 



3.7S9 

Others ...... 



-1.973 



— 8 65 

of which: commercial banks 



—1,880 



— 621 


Source: Bank of Japan. 
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JAPANESE DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
(U.S. $'ooo) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Official: 

Bilateral Grants: 

Donations ...... 

Reparations ..... 

Technical Assistance .... 

Direct Loans ..... 

170,600 

135,000 

35.600 

307,200 

220.100 
162,900 

57.200 

545.100 

198,600 
135. 100 
63,500 
681,800 

201.700 
114.500 

87,200 

648.700 

Total 

Capital Subscriptions or Grants to Inter- 
national Agencies ..... 

477,800 

133.300 

765,200 

245,800 

880,400 

245,800 

850,400 

297.300 

Total 

Other Government Capital: 

Export Credits ..... 

Direct Investment Capital 

Loans to International Agencies 

611. 100 

266,300 

264,700 

325.400 

1,011,000 

254,000 

569.800 

355 >ioo 

1,126,200 

8,300 
798,500 
— 17,900 

1,147,700 

339 »ooo 

1,015,500 

14,900 

Total ..... 

856,400 

1,178,900 

788,900 

1.369.500 

Total Official .... 

1.467.500 

2,189,900 

1,915,100 

2,517,200 

Private: 

E.xport Credits ..... 

Direct Investments ..... 
Loans to International Agencies 

Donations to non-profit Organizations 

190,600 

844,300 

217,400 

5.600 

440,100 

3,072,100 

135.300 

6,800 

148,700 

874,800 

15.100 

8,700 

82,700 

275.300 

6,900 

10,100 

Total 

1,257,900 

3.654.300 

1,047.200 

372.900 

Grand Total .... 

2,725.400 

5,844,200 

2,962,300 

2,890,100 


EXTERNAL TRADE* 

(U.S. ? million) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. . 

Exports f.o.b. 

15.024 

15.990 

18,881 

19,318 

19*712 

24.019 

23,471 

28,591 

38,314 

36,930 

62,110 

55.536 

57,863 

55,753 

64.799 

67,225 


* Excluding the payment ol reparations and all trade in cold silver and vnode i „ , , , , 

fish and other marine products landed directly from the hfgh seas. Beginning Mav isth 

Okinawa prefecture, formerly the U.S. -occupied Ryukyu Islands. ^ ^ 7 5 h, 1972, figures include the trade of 


Source: Ministry of Finance. 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(U.S. $ million) 


Imports c.i.f. 


Food and live animals . 

Meat and meat preparations 
Fresh, chilled or frozen meat . 

Fish and fish preparations 

Fresh and simply preserved fish 
Cereals and cereal preparations . 

Wheat and meslin (unmilled) . 

Maize (unmilled) . 

Sugar, sugar preparations and honey 
Sugar and honey . 

Raw sugar . . . . 

Beverages and tobacco 
Crude materials (inedible) except fuels 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels 
Soya beans (excl. flour) . 

Wood, lumber and cork 

Rough or roughly squared wood 
Coniferous sawlogs and veneer logs 
Non-coniferous sawlogs and veneer logs 
Textile fibres and waste 

Wool and other animal hair . 

Sheep’s and lambs' wool (greasy) 

Cotton .... 

Raw cotton (excl. Unters) . 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
Iron ore and concentrates 
Non-ferroul ores and concentrates 

Copper ores and concentrates (excl 
matte) .... 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. 

Coal, coke and briquettes . 

Coal (excl. briquettes) . 

Petroleum and petroleum products 
Crude and partly refined petroleum 
Crude petroleum 
Petroleum products 
Residual fuel oils 
Gas (natural and manufactured) 

Animal and vegetable oils and fats 
Chemicals . . . • • 

Chemical elements and compounds 
Basic manufactures 

Textile yarn, fabrics, etc. . 

Non-ferrous metals . 

Machinery and transport equipment 
Non-electric machinery 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, etc. 
Transport equipment 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles 
Clothing (excl. footwear) . • 

Other commodities and transactions 
Re-imports . . • • 

Total 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

5.765-7 

7.759-4 

8,366.1 

S.90S.9 

834-1 

482.7 

658.7 

950.2 

800.5* 

451-3* 

634-7* 

n.a. 

993-0 

1,021.1 

1,195-1 

1,762,0 

934-9* 

957-7* 

1,121 .1* 

n.a. 

2,034.4 

3,474-8 

3,271 .2 

n.a. 

659.9 

1,210.8 

1,117.0 

1,051 .0 

740.4* 

1,195-9* 

1.137-9* 

n.a. 

544-8 

1,295.9 

1.814.9 

n.a. 

540-3* 

1.291.6* 

1,793-8* 

n.a. 

433-8 

1,156.4 

1,686.3 

n.a. 

243-4 

3630 

448.8 

466.9 

12,082.3 

14,136.0 

11,482.2 

12,977.9 

1,072.1 

1,308.3 

1,357-7 

n.a. 

771-5 

882.3 

940.3 

842 . 1 

3.428.4 

3,706.7 

2,639.0 

n.a. 

3.003.1 

3,205.3 

2.271.7 

n.a. 

1,523.0* 

1,490.7* 

1.391-4* 

n.a. 

1.433-7* 

1,643-7* 

844.2 

n.a. 

2,187.3 

1,861.3 

1.524-5 

^795- 5 

1,108.3* 

550.1* 

536-2 

n.a. 

873-4 

457-0 

412.7 

n.a. 

707.9 

1.046.9 

846.8 

926.9 

693.8 

1,023.3 

827.8 

n.a. 

4.033-4 

5,328.4 

4,416.6 

4 . 57 S ‘7 

1,652.2 

2,076.4 

2.197-7 

2,331*6 

1.879.1* 

2,643.6* 

1.759-5* 

n.a. 

1.167.5 

1,628.6 

80S. 5 

n.a. 

8,326.5 

24.895.2 

25,640.9 

28.287.3 

1,356.4 

2,877.2 

3.474-3 

n.a. 

1.353-6 

2.864.0 

3,45'4-4 


6,726.0 

21,161.5 

20,995.2 

23,286.4 

6,000.0 

18,898.5 

19.643-8 

21,184 .9 

5.627.5* 

17,757-4* 

18,977.1* 

n.a. 

726.0 

2,263.1 

1,351-3 

2.101.5 

450.4 

1,306.7 

671.1 

n.a. 

244-2 

856.5 

1-171-5 

n.a. 

176.4 

243.0 

177-6 

207 . 2 

1,865.2 

2,668.1 

2.057-3 

2.6G1 .5 

645-7 

1,023.3 

742.0 

n.a. 

4,526.8 

5,150.2 

3.643-1 

4.258.6 

1. 137-5 

1,001.8 

772.1 

n.a. 

1,669.3 

2,036.4 

1.284.5 

1.477*7 

3.142.2 

4,290.8 

3,830.8 

4,086.2 

1.815.7 

2,322.3 

2,058.2 

n.a. 

803.9 

1,091.2 

1,004.5 

n.a. 

522.7 

877.3 

768.1 

n.a. 

2,021.2 

2.431.6 

1,989-5 

2-384-7 

577-3 

827.2 

538.3 

n.a. 

163.7 

173-3 

226.8 

559-8 

137-6 

143-2 

195.0 

n.a. 

38.313-6 

62,110.5 

57,863.1 

64,799.0 


• Provisional. 

Source: The Summary Report, Trade of Japan. 
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Principal Commodities — continued ] 


Exports f.o.b. 


Food and live animals ..... 

Beverages and tobacco .... 

Crude materials (inedible) except fuels . 
Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. 

Animal and vegetable oils and fats 
Chemicals ....... 

Chemical elements and compounds 

Organic chemicals .... 

Plastic materials, etc. .... 

Products of polymerization, etc. 

Basic manufactures ..... 

Textile yarn, fabrics, etc. .... 

Textile yarn and thread 
Woven textile fabrics (excl. narrow or 
special fabrics) ..... 

Fabrics of synthetic (excl. regenera- 
ted) fibres ..... 

Iron and steel ..... 

Ingots and other primary forms 
Coils for re-rolling . . . 

Bars, rods, angles, shapes, etc. 

Bars and rods (excl. wire rod) 
Universals, plates and sheets . 

Universals and heavy plates and sheets 
Thin plates and sheets (uncoated) 

Tubes, pipes and fittings 
Seamless tubes and pipes . 

Welded (excl. cast iron) tubes and pipes 
Non-ferrous metals ..... 

Other metal manufactures 
Machinery and transport equipment 

Non-electric machinery .... 

Power generating machinery . 

Ofifice machines ..... 

Textile and leather machinery 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, etc. . 
Electric power machinery and switchgear . 
Telecommunications apparatus 
. Television receivers . ... 

Radio receivers ..... 

Transport equipment .... 

Road motor vehicles and parts 
Passenger cars (excl. buses) 

Lorries and trucks .... 

Motorcycles and parts 

Motorcycles ..... 

Ships and boats ..... 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles 
Scientific instruments, watches, etc. . 
Scientific instruments and photographic 
. equipment ..... 

Musical instruments, sound recorders, etc. . 
Sound recorders, phonographs and parts . 
Sound recorders and phonographs 
Other commodities and transactions 

Re-exports ...... 

Total . . . . . 


(U.S. $ million) 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

823.2 

820.9 

721-3 

816.9 

18.2 

25-3 

38.7 

69-9 

680.1 

1,100.5 

825.6 

893.6 

92.4 

248.2 

220.5 

117-5 

36.2 

87-3 

48.8 

51-5 

2,147.0 

4,059.0 

3,888.8 

3.747-0 

849.2 

1,852.0 

1,679-3 

n.a. 

623.6 

1,442.4 

1,231.3 

n.a. 

649.1 

1,151-9 

996.0 

1,099-7 

494.8* 

885.6* 

745-8* 

n.a. 

10,663.0 

18,732.5 

17,533-5 

18,863.6 

2,450.2 

3,079-8 

2,920.6 

n.a. - 

579-2 

810.6 

580.6 ■ 

n.a. 

1 . 574-5 

1.946.5 

1.995-9 

n.a. 

1,000.3 

1,264.5 

1,300.0 

1,531-2 

5.304-0 

10.757-7 

10,176.5 

10,484.7 

811.4* 

1,806.8* 

1,288.9* 

n.a. 

708.8* . 

1,667.9* 

956.9* 

n.a. 

693.6 

2,164.9 

1 , 577-5 

n.a. 

235.2* 

927.3* 

646.2* 

n.a. 

2,526.1 

4,162.8 

3.241-6 

n.a. 

508.9* 

1,146.2* 

1,051-4* 

n.a. 

1.274-7 

1,836.0 

1,194.0 

n.a. 

886.7 

1,849.8 

3,322.5 

n.a. 

394 - 7 * 

741.5* 

1 , 575 - 5 * 

n.a. 

422.3* 

984-5* 

1 , 535 - 8 * 

n.a. 

307-3 

1.143-5 

539-9 

653.2 

1,210.1 

1.789.3 

1,801.1 

2,031.6 

18,193.9 

25,260.9 

27,390.2 

35,919-9 

4.335-5 

5.947-8 

6,729.0 

n.a. 

541-1* 

716.9* 

873-8* 

n.a. 

803.9 

727.3 


1,011 .6 

651.0* 

902. 1* 


n.a. 

4,716.0 

5,844-1 


n.a. 

612.1* 

838.0* 

816.2* 

n.a. 

2,663.1 

3.097-0 

3,315-7 

" n.a. 

608.2 

719.0 

782.8 

1,374-2 

1,242.6 

1.358.9 

1,324-0 

2,096.9 

9.142.4 

13,469.0 

14,528.3 

n.a. 

4,889.8 

7,327.5 

8,105.3 

. n.a. 

2,648.1 

3.509-5 

4,022.9 

n.a. 

837-3* 

1,503.9* 

1,812.2* 

n.a. 

945-2 

1,513-r 

1,276.9 

n.a. 

855-2 

1.394-4 

1,156.8 

1,161 .9 

3.818.9 

3,886.8 

1.382.5 

5.599.7 
4.3911 

1.884.8 

5,998.2 

4,351-8 

2,009.1 

7,048.6 

6,049.1 

n.a. 

969.6 

1,100.3* 

890.0 

814.0* 

1,319.6 

1,124.3* 

877-0 

796.2* 

1,367-6 
1.033 - 4 * 

787-7 

700.2* 

1,856.1 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

389.2 

381.9 

810.1 

809.2 

733-6 

725-4 

696.5 

n.a. 

36,930.0 

55,535-8 

55,752.8 

67,225.5 


• Provisional. 


Source: The Summary Report, Trade of Japan. 
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PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS* 
(U.S. $ million) 


Imports c.i.f. 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia .... 

. 

3.4950 

4,025.0 

4,156.1 

5.360.9 

Brazil ..... 


452.9 

657.2 

883.2 

818.6 

Brunei ..... 

• 

282.7 

884.8 

1,021 .2 

1,213-5 

Canada ..... 

• 

2,014.8 

2,675-7 

2,498.8 

2,715.4 

China, People’s Republic 

• 

974.0 

1,304.8 

1,531-1 

1.370.9 

China (Taiwan) 


890.7 

955-2 

811.6 

1,189.8 

France ..... 


537-6 

592.4 

500.8 

538.1 

Germany, Federal Republic 

• 

1,116.2 

1,454-4 

1 , 139-0 

1,228.3 

India ..... 


574-9 

658.2 

657.9 

801 .1 

Indonesia .... 


2,213.7 

4.571-5 

3.430-3 

4.090.7 

Iran ..... 


1,921.6 

4,766.2 

4 . 977-8 

4.44S-1 

Iraq ..... 


3-4 

20T.6 

395-9 

578-6 

Korea, Republic 


1,207.3 

1,568.0 

1,308.0 

1,916.8 

Kuwait ..... 


585-3 

2,131-9 

2,011.7 

2,013.2 

Malaysia . ■ . 


776.3 

979-0 

691.4 

1,362.2 

Philippines .... 


820.2 

1,104.8 

1,121 .0 

793-1 

Saudi Arabia .... 


1,386.4 

5.238.3 

6,135-1 

7,824 .0 

Singapore .... 


223.0 

619.0 

399-0 

646.6 

South Africa .... 


521.9 

763-4 

868.2 

752.3 

Switzerland .... 


378.9 

453-3 

417.2 

646.6 

Thailand .... 


393-6 

685.8 

723-7 

84S.0 

U.S.S.R 


1.077-7 

1. 418.1 

1,169.6 

1.167.4 

United Arab Emirates 


552.5 

2,rr6.o 

1 . 774-0 

2,468. r 

United Kingdom . 

. 

760.8 

877.7 

810.5 

843.1 

U.S. A 

• 

9,269.6 

12,682.2 

11,608. r 

11,809.3 

Total (incl. others) . 

• 

38.313-6 

62,110.5 

57,863.1 

64,799.0 


Exports f.o.b. 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia . . . • 

Belgium and Luxembourg 

Brazil 

Canada . . . ■ 

China, People’s Republic 

China (Taiwan) 

France . . • • - 

Germany, Federal Republic 
Greece . . • • - 

Hong Kong . . • - 

India . . - • • 

Indonesia . . . • 

Iran . . - - • 

Iraq . - • • • 

Korea, Republic 

Kuwait . . - - • 

Liberia . . - - • 

Malaysia . - ■ • 

Netherlands . - - • 

Nigeria . . - ■ • 

Norway . • • • 

Panama . - • • 

Philippines . ■ • • 

Saudi Arabia . ■ • • 

Singapore . • • • 

South Africa . - • ■ 

S%vedcn . - - ■ ' 

Thailand . ■ • • 

U.S.S.R. - - • ■ 

United Arab Emirates . 

United Kingdom 

U.S.A. . . • • • 

■ 

- 

■ 

1,192.9 

380.6 

611.5 
998.9 

1,039.5 

1.641.8 

360.6 

1.270.8 
471.8 

1.117.9 

338.7 

902.4 

484.2 

49-1 

1,789.1 

166.4 
1.594-6 

•H 7-9 

5241 

141-3 

454-2 

6o6.g 

620.3 

388.8 

929.9 
595-6 

150.4 
720.0 
484.2 

i6i.6 

1 . 357-2 

9,448.7 

1.998.1 

485.5 

1.389.1 
1.587-3 

1.984.5 

2.009.0 
736.2 

1,497-9 

496.9 
1 . 359-9 

594-7 

1,450.3 

1.013.6 

473-5 

2.656.1 

279.1 

2,344-7 

705.0 

1,054-5 

284.7 

470.9 

1.018.2 

911.2 

677.0 

1.387.9 

959.5 

335-5 

951-2 

1.095.6 

308.7 

1.529.7 

12 , 799-4 

1.738.9 

560.2 

927.1 
1,150.8 

2.258.6 

1.821.7 

699.2 

1.660.7 

336.7 

1.37S-2 

471.4 

1.849.8 

1.854-3 

818.8 

2.247-7 

367.2 

2,585-3 

566.1 

726.3 

585.3 

522.8 
1,114.0 
1,026.2 
1.350. s 

1-523-7 

871-9 

384-1 

958-7 

1.626.2 

420.2 

1.473.2 
11,148.6 

2.308.7 
701.9 

8SI.6 

1 . 552.2 

1.062 .6 

2.280.0 

966.1 

2.242.8 
743-2 

1.840.5 
377-0 

1.638.7 

1.706.6 

625.4 

2.824.5 

719.4 

2.809.5 

704.0 
j,oS6.6 

573-8 

720-7 

1.304.5 

1.114.0 

1.888.9 
1,531-4 

707-8 

572.0 

1.070. 2 

2.251 .0 

636.2 

1.309.6 
15,089.6 

Total (incl. others) 


36,930.0 

55.535-8 

55.752. S 

67,225.5 

• Imports by countiy of production; exports by country of l.T.st consignment. 
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TOURiSiVl 



Foreign 

Visitors 

Money 
Received 
(U.S. $ million) 

1972 . . . 

723.744 

201 

1973 • 

784,691 

209 

1974 . 

764,246 

235 

1975 • 

851.675 

252 


TRANSPORT 

NATIONAL RAILWAYS PRIVATE RAILWAYS 



Passengers 
( million persons) • 

Freight 
( million ton-km.) 

1972 

6,724 

58,561 

1973 

6,871 

57.405 

1974 

. 7.113 

51.583 

1975 

7,048 

46,577 

1976 

9,180 

45.526 



Passengers 
( million persons) 

Freight 
( million ton-km.) 

1972 

10,061 

963 

1973 

10,216 

932 

1974 . 

10,476 

869 

1975 

10,540 

. 770 

1976 . 

10,430 

779 


ROADS 

(licensed vehicles — ’ooo) 



Cars 

Buses 

Lorries 

Special 

Purpose 

Vehicles 

Total 

1973-74 

14.551-9 

213.8 

9,919-3 

514-9 

25,199-9 

1974-75 :• 

16,044.3 

218.7 

10,281 .0 

557-4 

27,101 .5 

1975-76 

17.377-6 

219.9 

10,212.7 

595-8 

29.143-4 

1976-77 

18,618.2 

222.3 

10,829.2 

631.0 

31,048.1 


SHIPPING 


Merchant Fleet 


(registered at June 30th) 



• Vessels 

Displacement 
(’ 000 g.t.) 

1972 

9,433 

34.929 

1973 

; 9,469 

36,785 

1974 

9,974 

38,708 

1975 

9,932 

64,479 


International Sea-borne Traffic 



Enti 

.RED 

Number 

'ooo net tons 

1970 

33,401 

208,061 

1971 

35,557 

224.032 

1972 

36,243 

248,362 

1973 

39,389 

283,991 

1974 

39.915 

298,118 

1975 

37.909 

280,196 

1976 

39,465 

299,983 


CIVIL AVIATION 


(Domestic and International Services) 



J971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

Passengers carried (’ooo) . 
Passenger-km. (million) 

Freight ton-km. (’ooo)* 

18,500 

18,478 

557,423 


25,162 ■ 

27,423 ■ 
795,241 

27,639 

29,624 

790,121 


Freight includes mails. 
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COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 

{'ooo) 



i 972 t 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Radio Receivers .... 

70.794 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Television Subscribers 

24.433 

24.925 

25.573 

25.832 

Daily Newspaper Circulation* . 

38,162 

39.847 

40,006 

40,513 


* At October loth, morning or evening edition only, 
f E.xcluding Okinawa Prefecture. 


Source: Japan Statistical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 

(1976) 



Institutions 

Teachers 

Students 

Primary Schools 

24,716 

.424,027 

10,609,984 

Secondary Schools . 

10.719 

237.586 

4,833.865 

High Schools .... 

4.978 

226,786 

4,386,060 

Technical Colleges 

65 

5,992 

47,055 

Junior Colleges . . ■ 

Graduate Schools and Univer- 

5 it 

37.188 

364,880 

sities . . . . • 

423 

153,093 

1,791,786 


Sources: Research and Statistics Division, Minister's Secretariat, Ministry of Education, Science and Culture. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


(Summary of the Constitution promulgated November 3rd, 19^6, in force May 3rd, 1947). 


The Emperor: Articles 1-8. The Emperor derives hts 
position from the will of the people. In the performance of 
any State act as defined in the constitution, he must seek 
the advice and approval of the Cabinet though he 
delegate the exercise of his functions, which incite, 
(i) the appointment of the Prime Minister and the Chief 
Justice; (ii) promulgation of laws, cabinet orders, treaties 
and constitutional amendments; (iii) the convocation o 
the Diet, dissolution of the House of Representative and 
proclamation of elections to the Diet; (iv) the appointmen 
and dismissal of Ministers of State and as well as tlie 
granting of amnesties, reprieve and pardons and tne 
ratification of treaties, conventions or protocols, (v) 
awarding of honours and performance of ceremonial 
functions. 


Renunciation of IVar: Article 9. Japan 
ever the use of war as a means of settling int 
disputes. . , 

Articles 10-40 refer to the legal and human rights of 
individuals guaranteed by the constitution. 


The Diet: Articles 41-64- Th« Diet is co„vened^onc^a 
ear, is the highest organ of State House of Repre- 

igislative authority. It comprises of rouncillors (esc 
entatives {511 seats) and the House of Councillors (.5- 

eats). The members of the former ‘ vears, 

ears whilst those of latter are 

^ne half of whom election must take 

tcprescntativcs IS dissoK ed, a gei convoked 

ilacc within 40 days and the D F->:traordin.arv 

rithin 30 days of the date of the 

e.ssionsofthcDictniay l>econ^cn^^^^^^^ 

me quarter or more of ^ of Councillors 

equest it. Emergency ^cssmns f t! 
nay also be held. A quorum ol 


Diet members is needed to carry on Parliamentary 
business. Any decision arising therefrom must be passed 
by a majority vote of those present. A bill becomes law 
having passed both Houses except as provided by the 
constitution. If the House of Councillors either vetoes or 
fails to take action within 60 days upon a bill alieady 
passed by the House of Representatives, the bill becomes 
law when passed a second time by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, b\’ at least a two-tliirds majority of those 
members present. 

The Budget must first be submitted to the House of 
Representatives. If, when it is approved by the House of 
Representatives, the House of Councillors votes again.st it 
or fails to take action on it within 30 day.s, or failing 
agreement being reached by a joint committee of both 
Houses, a decision of the House of Representatives shall 
be the decision of the Diet. The above procedure also 
applies in respect of the conclusion of treaties. 

The Prime .Minister and other government .Ministers arc 
rcaponsible to the Diet and may be impe.achcd as provided 
by law. 

The Executive: Articles 65-75. Executive poivcr is 
vested in the cabinet consisting of a Prime .Mini.stcr and 
such other Ministers as may be appointed. The Cabinet is 
collectively responsible to the Diet. Members of the 
Cabinet arc designated from among members of the Diet 
by a resolution thereof. 

If the House of Representatives and the House of 
Councillors disagree, and if no agreement can be reaches! 
even through a joint committee of Ixjth Houses, provishd 
for by law. or the House of OmnciHors (.ails to make 
designation within 10 ilays. exclusive of the p-,-r:od of 
recess, after the House of Rcprcstnt.atr.-rs has madr if'-sig- 
nation, the decision of the liouse of Representativt-. r.fiail 
be the decision of the Diet, 
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The Prime Minister appoints and may remove other 
Ministers, a majority of whom must be from the Diet. If 
the House of Representatives passes a no-confidence 
motion or rejects a confidence motion, the whole Cabinet 
resigns unless the House of Representatives is dissolved 
within 10 days. When there is a vacancy in the post of 
Prime Minister, or upon the first convocation of the Diet 
after a general election of members of the House of 
Representatives, the whole Cabinet resigns. 

The Prime Minister submits bills, reports on national 
affairs and foreign relations to the Diet. He exercises 
control and supervision over various administrative 
branches of the Government. The Cabinet's primary 
functions (in addition to administrative ones) are to: (a) 
administer the law faithfully: (b) conduct State affairs; 
(c) conclude treaties subject to prior (or subsequent) Diet 
approval; (d) administer the civil service in accordance 
with law; (e) prepare and present the budget to the Diet; 
(f) enact Cabinet orders in order to make effective legal and 
constitutional provisions; (g) decide on amnesties, reprieves 


The Constitution, The Government 

or pardons. All laws and Cabinet orders are signed by the 
competent Minister of State and countersigned by the 
Prime Minister. The Ministers of State, during theii 
tenure of office, are not subject to legal action without the 
consent of the Prime Minister. However, the right to take 
that action is not impaired. 

Articles 76-95. Relate to the Judiciary, Finance and 
Local Government. 

Amendments: Article 96. Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion are initiated by the Diet, through a concurring vote 
of two-thirds or more of all the members of each House and 
are submitted to the people for ratification, which requires 
the affirmative vote of a majority of all votes cast at a 
special referendum or at such election as the Diet may 
specify. 

Amendments when so ratified must immediately be 
promulgated by the Emperor in the name of the people, 
as an integral part of the Constitution. 

Articles 97-99 outline the Supreme Law, while Articles 
1 00-103 consist of Supplementary Provisions. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF THE STATE 

His Imperial Majesty Hirohito, Emperor of Japan; succeeded to the throne December 25th, 1926. 


THE CABINET 

{January 1978) 


Prime Minister: Takeo Fukuda. 

Minister of Justice: Mitsuo Setoyama. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Sunao Sonoda. 

Minister of Finance: Tatsuo Murayama. 

Minister of Education: Shigetami Sunada. 

Minister of Heaith and Weifare: Tatsuo Ozawa. 

Minister of Agricuiture and Forestry: Ichiro Nakagawa. 

Minister of internationai Trade and Industry: Toshio 
Komoto. 

Minister of Transport: Kenji Fukunaga. 

Minister of Posts and Telecommunications; Yasushi 
Hattori. 

Minister of Labour: Katsushi Fujh, 

Minister of Construction and Director-General of National 
Land Development: Yoshio Sakurauchi. 

Minister of Home Affairs, Chairman of National Public 
Safety Commission, Director-General of Hokkaido 
Development Agency: Takenori Kato. 


Minister of State and Chief Cabinet Secretary: Shintaro 
Abe. 


State, Director-General of the Prime Minister’s 
Office, Director-General of Okinawa Development 
Agency: Sakonshiro Inamura. 


Minister of State and Director-General of the Administrative 
Management Agency: Seijuro Arafune. 

Minister of State and Director-General of the Defence 
Agency: Shin Kanemaru. 




ui Oldie ana uirector-General of the 
Planning Agency: Kiichi Miyazawa. 

•^''■®ctor-General of the Science and Tech- 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
commission; Tasaburo Kumagai. 

'”'"AaDnr3 °*'[®'=tor-GeneraI of the Environment 

Agency; Hisanari Yamada. 


Minister of State without Portfolio: Nobuhiko Ushiba. 
Director of the Cabinet Legislation Bureau: Hideo Sanada. 
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The Did, Political Parties 


THE DIET 

The Diet consists of two Chambers: the House of Coun- 
cillors (Upper House), which replaces the old House of 
Peers, and the House of Representatives. The 51 1 members 
of the House of Representatives are elected for a period of 
four years (subject to dissolution). For the House of Coun- 
cillors, which has 252 members, the term of office is si.x 
years, half the members being elected every three years. 


HOUSE OF COUNCILLORS 
Speaker: Yuzo Shigemuni. 
(Election, July loth, 1977) 


Party 

Seats 

Liberal Democrat . 

124 

Socialist .... 

56 

Komeito .... 

28 

Communist .... 

16 

Democratic Socialist 

II 

New Liberal Club . 

4 

Independent. 

12 

Vacancy .... 

I 


HOUSE OF REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Speaker: Shigeru Hori. 
(Election, December 5th, 1976) 


P.^RTY 


Seats 


Liberal Democrat . 

Socialist 

Komeito 

Democratic Socialist 
Communist . 

New Liberal Club , 
Independent. 


249 

123 

55 

29 

17 

17 

21 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


The Political Funds Regulation Law provides that any 
organization which wishes to support a candidate for an 
elective public office must be registered as a political party. 

'^There arc over 10,000 registered parties in the country, 
mostly of local or regional significance. The conseivative 
Liberal-Democratic Party has the support of big business 
and the rural population and is also by far the richest of the 
political parties. The proportion of votes for the two 
socialist parties has increased slowly at each election since 
1952. The split between the two parties reflects a long- 
standing division between supporters of a mass popular 
party (now represented by the DSP) and those seeking a 
class party on Mar.xist lines. The Communist Party of 
Japan has split since 1964, the official party being 
pendent and supporting neither the U.S.S.R. nor the 
People’s Republic of China. In the 197O elections the mili- 
tant religious organization Sokagakkai increased its 
representation in the Diet through its political "ing 
Komeito. The Socialists and Communists also made gams. 
There are also a number of small e.\trcme right-iMng po i- 
tical organizations. In the Upper House election of J u > 
1977. the Liberal-Democratic Party lost its majority le 
Socialists and Communists also suffered reverses. 


2-chomc, 


Liberal-Democratic Party (Jiyu-Mmshuto): 7, 

Hirakawacho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo: f. t 955 t > 

includes the establishment of a welfare state, the - 
up of industrial development, the levelling up o c i 
tional and cultural systems and the rc'-ision o' 
Constitution where necessary; follows a .P?, ^ 



r.i'ii 


Socialist Party of Japan (Nihon Shakaito): i-S-i, Nagata- 
cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1945: aims at the establish- 
ment of collective non-aggression and mutual security 
system, including Japan, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and 
the Pccmlc’s Republic of China; .(5,000 rneins. (1977); 
Chair. Ichio Asukata; Sec. -Gen. Shi.v.nkn Tacava; 
publ. Shakai Shimpo (twice a week). 

Komeito (Chan Government Party)-. 17 Minamimoto-niachi. 
Shinjuku-lcu, Tokyo; f. 1964: based on middle-of-the- 
road principle and humanitarian socialism, promotes 
policies in best regard of "dignity of human life"; 
141,000 mems. (1977): Founder Daisaku Ikeda; Chair. 
Yoshikatsu Takeiri; Sec. -Gen. Jukya Yano; pub!.s. 
Komei Shimbun (daily). The Komei (monthly), Komei 
Graphic (monthly). 

Democratic Socialist Party (DSPj (Minshu-Shakaito): Shib.i 
Sakuragawa-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo; f. 1961 by Right- 
Wing Socialists of the Social Democratic Party of 
Japan; aims at the pursuit of an independent foreign 
policy; 35,000 mems. (1975); Chair. KvosAiir Sasaki; 
Sec.-Creii. Saiicro Tsuica'ioto; pub’s, .sV.uLii: 

(daily), Gchk.an Kak-.ishit; (monthly). 

Communist Party of Japan: Sendag.aya 4-2f>.7, Shibuy,’.-ku. 
Tokyo; f. 1022; over 3.'-'o.oon mems. (lopb), Cli.rir. 
(Centra! Committee) Sat.zo Nosai:a; Ch.iir. (Prosidiuml 
Kenji .Miv.vmoto; Chief S'C. Tr.r.si.-zo !T-wa: piihh' 
.Ikahata (daily and v. eckly), /.en-ei (monthlv), infor- 
mation nidletin for abrtiad (irregular;. 

Nev/ Libiral Club: Shm Jiyu Club, N.ai'.rt.'.-cho. Chiyohr- 
kii, Tokyo: f. lv7'> by spknt'-r ;; roup of 
cratic P.'.rty; Chair. Vonr.l Ko.vo. 


■' 
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Diplomatic Representation 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO JAPAN 
(In Tokyo unless otherwise stated) 

(E) Embassy. 


Afghanistan: Rm. 503, Olympia Annexe Apartments, 
31-21, Jingumae6-chome, Shibuya-ku (E) ; Ambassador: 
Dr. Mohammad Hassan Sharq (also accred, to Austra- 
lia and the Republic of Korea). 

Algeria: Shibusawa Bldg., 3-5-4 Shiba-koen, Minato-ku 
(E): Ambassador: Brahim Ghafa. 

Argentina: Chiyoda House, 17-8 Nagata-cho 2-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku (E); Ambassador: Carlos Jaime Fraguio. 

Australia: 1-14, Mita 2-chome, Minato-ku {E}; Ambassador: 
J. L. Me.^adue. 

Austria: No, 17, Kowa Building, 2-7 Nishi-Azabu i-chome, 
Minato-ku (E); Ambassador: Dr. Franz Weidinger 
(also accred. to the Republic of Korea). 

Bangladesh: 15-ig, Minami Aoyama i-chome, Minato-ku 
(E); Ambassador: Mustafa Kamal (also accred. to the 
Republic of Korea). 

Belgium: 5, Niban-cho, Chiyoda-ku (E); Ambassador: 
Raoul Dooreman. 

Bolivia: House No. 2, 13-9, Ooi 7-chome, Shinagawa-ku 
(E): Ambassador: Dr. Walter Montenegro (also 
accred. to Taiwan and the Republic of Korea). 

Brazil: 3rd and 4th Floor, Aoyama Daiichi Mansion, 4-14, 
Akasaka 8-chome, Minato-ku (E); Ambassador: 
Ronaldo Costa. 

Bulgaria: 36-3, Yoyogi 5-chome, Shibuya-ku (E); Ambas- 
sador: Rumen Serbezov (also accred. to the Philip- 
pines). 

Burma: 8-26, Kita-Shinagawa 4-chome, Shinagawa-ku 
(E); Ambassador: U Thaung Lwin. 

Canada: 3-38, Akasaka 8-chome, Minato-ku (E); Ambas- 
sador: Bruce I. Rankin. 

Central African Empire: 8-11-43, Akasaka, Minato-ku (E); 
Ambassador: Antoine M'Bary-Daba (also accred, to 
the Republic of Korea), 

Chad: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Chile: 14-2, Shoto i-chome, Shibuya-ku (E); Ambassador: 
Jacobo Neumann Etienne. 

China, People’s Republic: 4-5-30 Minami Azabu, Minato- 
ku (E); Ambassador: Fu Hao. 

Colombia: 9-10 Minami-Aoyama 5-chome, Minato-ku (E); 
Ambassador: Jos6 MarIa Villarreal (also accred. to 
the Republic of Korea). 

Costa Rica: Mamiana Mansions, 44 Mamiana-cho, Azabu, 
Minato-ku (E); Ambassador: GermAn Gago P£rez 
(also accred. to the Republic of Korea). 

Cuba: 6-2,- Hiro 2-chome, Shibuya-ku (E); Ambassador: 
Mario GarcIa Inchaustegui (also accred. to Malaysia 
and Thailand). 

Czechoslovakia: 4-6-1 Shiba Koen, Minato-ku; Ambassador: 
Karel Houska (also accred. to the Philippines), 

Denmark: Denmark House, 17-35, Minami-Aoyama, 
4-chome, Minato-ku (E)-, Ambassador: Per S. Groot, 

Dominican Republic: 2-28, Shiroganeidai 3-chome, Minato- 
ku (E); Ambassador: RAMdN A. Castillo (also accred. 
to the Republic of Korea). 

Ecuador: Azabu Sky Mansion, Room 101, 19-13 Minami- 
Azabu 3-chome, Minato-ku (E); Ambassador: Dr. 
:to Barriga Ledesma (also accred. to the 
(lie of Korea). 


Egypt: 5-4, Aobsdai i-chome, Meguro-ku (E); Ambassador: 
Dr. Mohsen Abdel-Khalek. 


El Salvador: Yurakucho Bldg., Room 1019, 5, Yurakucho, 
I-chome, Chiyoda-ku (E); Ambassador: Gregorio 
Contreras Morales. 

Ethiopia: 2-13, Akasaka 8-chome, Minato-ku (E); Charge 
d’affaires: Berhanu Tebeje (also accred, to the 
Republic of Korea). 

Finland: 2-7, Roppongi 3-chome, Minato-ku (E); Ambas- 
sador: OsMO Laves (also accred. to the Republic of 
Korea and the Philippines). 

France: n-44, Minami- Azabu 4-chome, Minato-ku (E); 
Ambassador: Louis Dauge, 

Gabon: 16-2, Hiroo 2-chome, Shibuya-ku (E); Ambassador: 
SiDOiNE Mougnon. 

German Democratic Republic: Akasaka Mansion 7-5-16 
Akasaka, Minato-ku; Ambassador: Horst Brie. 

Germany, Federal Republic: 5-10, Minami-Azabu 4-chome, 
Minato-ku (E); Ambassador : Gunter Diehl. 

Ghana: 15-12, Higashi Gotonda, 5-chome, Shihagawa-ku 
(E); Ambassador: Victor Esem Wood. 


Greece: 4th Floor, Green Fantasia Bldg., ii-ii, Jungumae 
I-chome, Shibuya-ku (E); Ambassador: Jean C. 
Cambiotis (also accred. to the Republic of Korea and 
the Philippines). 

Guatemala: 17-1, Shoto i-chome, Shibuya-ku (E); Ambas- 
sador: Carlos Enrique Molina MuSoz (also accred. 
to Australia, the Republic of Korea and the Philip- 
pines). 

Guinea: Hirakawa Bldg., 1-11-28 Nagata-cho, Chiyoda-ku 
(E); Ambassador: Mamady Lamine Cond^ (also 
accred. to Indonesia). 

Honduras: 2-25, Minami-Azabu 4-chome, Minato-ku (E); 
Atnbassador; CksAR Mossi Sorto (also accred. to 
Taiwan and the Republic of Korea). 

Hungary: 1-29, Nakameguro i-chome, Meguro-ku (E): 
Ambassador : Dr. Peter Kds. 


India: 2-11, Kudan-Minami 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku (E); 
Ambassador: Eric Gonsalves. 

Indonesia: 2-9, Higashi Gotanda 5-chome, Shinagawa-ku 
(E); Ambassador: Lt.-Gen. Antonius Tosef Wixono 
Sarsanto. 

Iran: 10-32, Minami-Azabu 3-chome, Minato-ku (E); 
Atnbassador: Nasser Majd (also accred. to the 
Philippines). 

185, Greenleaves Hill, 17-12 Sarugaku-chp, 
bmbuya-ku (E); Ambassador: Kahtan Lutfi Ali 
(also accred. to Australia). 

Ireland: No 25, Kona Bldg., 7 Sanban-cho, 8-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku (E); Ambassador: David Neligan. 

***'kedar^^^^”'‘^^°’ (E): Ambassador: Zvr 


Iiaiy. 5-4, ivnta, 2-chome, Minato-ku (E); Ambassador: 
Vincenzo Tornetta. , 

Ivory Coast: 2nd Floor. Aoyama Tower Bldg., 2-24-15 
Minami Aoyama, Minato-ku (E); Ambassador: Pierre 
^^Eoffi (also accred. to Taiwan and the Republic of 
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Jordan: 4 a, b, Chiyoda House, 17-8 Nagatacho 2-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku (E); Ambassador: Amer Abdel Kader 
Shammout (also accred. to the Republic of Korea). 

Kenya: New Delhi, India. 

Korea, Republic: 2-5 Minami Azabu i-chome, Minato-ku 
(E); Ambassador: Young Sun Kim. 

Kuwait: 13-12, Mita 4-chome, Minato-ku (E); Ambassador: 
Talat Yacoub al-Ghoussein (also accred. to Austra- 
lia, Indonesia and Malaysia). 

Laos: 3-21, Nishi-Azabu 3-chome, Minato-ku (E); Ambas- 
sador: Lane Pathammavong. 

Lebanon: -A.zabu Tokyo Apts. No. 95, 47, Azabu, Mamiana- 
cho, Minato-ku (E); Ambassador: Dr. Alif Gebara. 

Liberia: i, Kioiocho, Chiyoda-ku (E); Ambassador: 
Ernest Eastman (also accred. to the Republic of 
Korea) . 

Libya: 5-36-21 Shimouma, Setagaya-ku (E); Chargi 
d'affaires: Said A. Alhazhazi. 

Madagascar: 3-25 Moto Azabu 2-chome, Minato-ku (E); 
Ambassador : Apolinaire Andriatsiafajato. 

Malaysia: 20-16, Nanpeidaimachi, Shibaj'a-ku (E); Ambas- 
sador: Lim Taik Choon. 


Mali: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Mexico: 15-1, Nagata-cho 2-chome. Chiyoda-ku (E); 
Ambassador: Xavier Ignacio Olea Mu.<5oz (also 
accred. to the Republic of Korea). 

Mongolia: Pine Crest Mansion. 21-4 Shoto, Kamiyama- 
cho, Shibuya-ku (E); Ambassador: Sonomdorjiin 
Dambadarjaa (also accred. to Australia, Indonesia, 
Malaysia and ‘New Zealand). 

Morocco: 5th and 6th Floors, Silver Kingdom Mansion, 
16-3 Sendagaya 3-chome, Shibuya-ku (E): Ambassador: 
Abdelsam Tadlaoui (also accred. to the Republic of 
Korea). 

Nepal: 17-1, Higashi Gotonda 5-chome, Shinagawa-ku 
(E); Ambassador: Yadav Prasad Pant (also accred. 
to Australia, the Republic of Korea and the I hilip- 
pines). 

Netherlands: i, Sakae-cho, Shiba, Jilinato-ku (E), -dmbas 
sador: Dr. Carl Dietrich Barkman. 

New Zealand: 20-40, Kamiyama-cho, Shibuya-ku (E); 

Ambassador: Roderick Macalister Miller. 

Nicaragua: 2-3, Roppongi 4-ehomc, Mmato-ku^^^E^. 

Ambassador: Maj.-Gen. Julio U. Gu 
Nigeria: 2-19-7 Uehara, Shibu5'a-ku (E), Ambassador. 
Peter Louis Udoh. 

Norway: 12-2, Minami-Azabu 5-chome, Minato ku 
Ambassador : Bjorn Blakstad. -it 

Pakistan: National K*^ 

4-chome, Minato-ku; Ambassadoi ■ ]• - 
Marker. . 

Panama: 8-6 Minami-Azabu, A f ^ 

Ambassador: ]ost NAPOLEdN I" ° hfphihwim-s). 
accred. to the Republic of Korea and the 1 nmi 5 1 ) 

Papua New Guinea: Room 313. 3 ^ ^Charge 

Bldg., 1-4-28 Mita, Minato-ku, Iokno i 

d'affaites: J. Ciiawa.nmn. 

Marcos MartInez Mi^'dilta pai.o 
Republic of Korea and Paki.st.m). 

Peru: Higashi 4-1-7 ^hc 

Espejo-Romf.ro (also accr<.c . 

Republic of Korea). 


Philippines: 6-15, Roppongi 5-chome, Minato-ku (E); 
Charge d'affaires: Luis C. Perdices. 

Poland: 13-5, Mita 2-chome, Meguro-ku (E); Ambassador: 
Stefan Perkowicz (also accred. to the Philippines). 

Portugal: Olympia Annex Appt. 306, 31-21, Jungamae 
6-chome, Shibuya-ku (E); Ambassador: Dr. Pedro 
Martin da Cu.vha Veiga Madeira de .\ndrade (also 
accred. to the Republic of Korea). 

Qatar: Hiroo Towers, 1-12 Minami Azabu 4-chome, 
Minato-ku (E); Ambassador: Hamad Mansour Al 
Hajiri. 

Romania: 3-1, Aobadai 2-chome, Minato-ku (E); Ambas- 
sador: Nicolae Finantu (also accred. to Australia 
and New Zealand). 

Saudi Arabia: 4-18, Moto-Azabu 3-chome, Minato-ku (E); 
Ambassador: Sheikh Zein rVi-.-Vninr-EN DAnuAGH. 

Senegal: Ambassador: .Assane Bassirou Diouf (also 
accred. to the Republic of Korea and the Philippine.s). 

Singapore: Room 1518, Kasumigaseki Bldg., 2-5 Kasumi- 
gaseki 3-chome, Chiyoda-ku (E); Ambassador: Wee 
Mon Cheng. 

Spain: 3-29, Roppongi r-chome, Minato-ku (E); Ambas- 
sador: Don Jos6 Arragones. 

Sri Lanka: 14-1, Akasaka i-chome, Minato-ku (E); 
Ambassador: Bernard P. Tilakarat.va. 

Sudan: Yada Mansion. 6-20 Minami Aoyama 6-chomo, 
Jlinato-ku (E); Ambassador; El-Baghir Abdel- 
Mutaal. 

Sweden: 10-3, Roppongi i-chome, Minato-ku (E); Ambas- 
sador: Bengt Odevall. 

Switzerland: 9-12, Mimami-.Azabu 5-chomc, Minato-ku 
(E); Ambassador: Pierre Cue.noud. 

Tanzania: 21-9, Kamiyoga 4-chome, Setagaya-ku (E); 
Ambassador: George Nhigulla. 

Thailand: 14-6, Kami-Osaki 3-chomc, Shinagawa-ku (E); 
Ambassador: Pavong Chutikul. 

Trinidad and Tobago: New Delhi, India. 

Turkey: 5th Floor, Yashica Bldg., 27-S Jingumae, 6-chorac, 
Shibuya-ku (E); Ambassador: Celal Eyiceoglu (also 
accred. to the Philippines). 

Uganda; 2-2 Slioto 2-choinc. Shibuya-ku; Chatsse d'affa:>es 
a.i.: Samuso.n’i Twi.ve Bigomhe (also accred. to the 
Republic of Korea). 

U.S.S.R.: 2-1-1 .Azabudai, Minato-ku (E); Ambassador; 
Dmitri Stepanovich Polyansky. 

United Arab Emirates: Kotsu .Anzen Kyoiku Centro Bldg,, 
24-20 Minami Azabu 3-chome. .Minato-ku (E): Ambas- 
sador: Ahmed Salim Al-Mokarrab. 

United Kingdom: i. Ichiban-cho, Chiyoda-ku (E): .dmJ is. 
sador: Sir .Michael Wili orp. k c.m.g. 

U.S.A.: 10-5, .-Vkasaka t-choine. .Minato-ku (!'.). .drdas- 
sador: .Michael .Mansi ikld 

Uruguay: 5-26. .Aka-saka o-choinc, Mirmto-ku (E); .-habas- 
sador: .Alberto RoindGunz. 

Vatican City: 9-2. Sanbancho, Chiyoda-ku (Prn-Nur.ci.Ti. 
ture); .-ifostolic Pro-Xur.fi" ‘ Kwe. Mon-^ieuP: l.svt ys- 

TIO Balpl'^seri. 

Venezuela: 11-23. Minami .Azabu 3-chome, .’dimuo-ku (Hi; 

; Dr. 'i'lri) .\e );.'rE I.drrz f.al'o .’.cc."-'! to 
the Hepubhc of Kore.'.j. 

Vicl-Nam: .so-ii .Moto Voyo.;i-C!io. Sfiihuy-i-ku; .-t’-.ru- 
sador: Nr.UYr.v Giap. 
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Yemen, People's Democratic Republic: 12-12 Akasaka 
8-chome, Minato-ku (E); Charge d'affaires a.i.: Saleh 
Ahmed Saleh. 

Yugoslavia: 7-24, Kitashinagaway 4-chome, Shinagawa-ku 
(E); Ambassador: Miroslav Kreacic. 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 

Zaire: 5th Floor, Odakyn Minami Aoyami Bldg., 8-1 
Minami Aoyama 7-chome, Minato-ku (E); Ambassador: 
Kapella Kinduellu (also accred. to the Republic of 
Korea). 

Zambia: 3-19-8 Pakanawa, Minato-ku (E); Charge 

d'affaires: Peter N. ala. 


Japan also has diplomatic relations with Angola, Bahrain, Barbados. Benin, Botswana, Burundi, Cambodia, Cameroon, 
the Congo, Cyprus, Fiji, the Gambia, Grenada, Guinea-Bissau, Guyana, Haiti, Iceland, Jamaica, Lesotho, Luxembourg, 
Malawi, Maldives, Malta, Mauritania, Mauritius, Nauru, Niger. Oman, Rwanda, San Marino. Sierra Leone, Somalia, South 
Africa, Swaziland. Syria. Togo, Tonga. Tunisia, Upper Volta and the Yemen Arab Republic. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The basic principles of the legal system are set forth in 
the Constitution, which lays down that the whole judicial 
power is vested in a Supreme Court and in such inferior 
courts as are established by law, and enunciates the prin- 
ciple that no organ or agency of the Executive shall be 
given final judicial power. Judges are to be independent 
in the exercise of their conscience, and may not be removed 
except by public impeachment, unless judicially declared 
mentally or physically incompetent to perform official 
duties. The judges of the Supreme Court are appointed by 
the Cabinet, the sole exception being the Chief Justice, 
who is appointed by the Emperor after designation by the 
Cabinet. 

The Court Organization Law, which came into force on 
May 3rd, 1947, decreed the constitution of the Supreme 
Court and the establishment of four types of inferior court 
— High, District. Family (established January 1st, 1949), 
and Summary Courts. The constitution and functions of 
the courts are as follows: 

THE SUPREME COURT 

This court is the highest legal authority in the land, and 
consists of a Chief Justice and fourteen associate judges. 
It has jurisdiction over the following matters: 

(1) Jokoku (appeals). 

(2) Kokoku (complaints), prescribed specially in codes 
of procedure. 


against rulings and orders concerning criminal cases 
rendered by Summary Courts, except those coming 
within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

(3) Jokoku appeals from judgments in the second in- 
stance rendered by District Courts and from judg- 
ments rendered by Summary, Courts, except those 
concerning criminal cases. 

(4) Actions in the first instance relating to cases oi 
insurrection. 

District Court 

A District Court conducts hearings and renders de- 
cisions through a single judge or, for certain types of cases, 
through a collegiate body of three judges. It has juris- 
diction over the following matters: 

(1) Actions in the first instance, except offences relating 
to insurrection, claims where the subject matter of 
the action does not exceed 300,000 yen, and ofiences 
liable to a fine or lesser penalty. 

(2) Koso appeals from judgments rendered by Summary 
Courts, except those concerning criminal cases. 

(3) Complaints against rulings and orders rendered by 
Suminary Courts, except those coming within the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and High Courts. 


It conducts its hearings and renders decisions through a 
Grand Bench or three Petty Benches. Both are collegiate 
bodies, the former consisting of all justices of the Court, 
and the latter of five judges. A Supreme Court Rule pre- 
scribes which cases are to be handled by the respective 
Benches. It is, however, laid down by law that the Petty 
Bench cannot make decisions as to the constitutionality of 
a statute, ordinance, regulation, or disposition, or as to 
cases in which an opinion concerning the interpretation 
and . application of the Constitution or of any laws or 
ordinances is at variance with a previous decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

Chief Justice: Ekizo Fujibayashi. 

Secretary-General: Jiro Terada. 

INFERIOR COURTS 

High Court 

A High Court conducts its hearings and renders decisions 
through a collegiate body, consisting of three judges, 
though for cases of insurrection the number of judges must 
be five. The Court has jurisdiction over the following 
matters: 

(1) Koso appeals from judgments in the first instance 
rendered by District Courts, from judgments ren- 
dered by Family Courts, and from judgments con- 
cerning criminal cases rendered by Summary Courts. 

(2) Kokoku complaints against rulings and orders 
rendered by District Courts and Family Courts, and 
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Family Court 

A Family Court handles cases through a single judge in 
case of rendering judgments or decisions. However, in 
accordance with the provisions of other statutes it conducts 
its hearings and renders decisions through a collegiate body 
• A conciliation is effected through a colle- 

giate body consisting of a judge and two or more members 
of the conciliation committee selected from among citizens. 

It has jurisdiction over the following matters: 

(1) J udgment and conciliation with regard to cases 
relating to family as provided by the' Law for 
Adjudgment of Domestic Relations. 

(2) Judgment with regard to the matters of protection 
of juveniles as provided by the Juvehile Law. 

(3) Actions in the first instance relating to adult 
criminal cases of violation of the Labour Standard 

1 Prohibiting Liquors to Minors, or 

? especially enacted for protection of 


nummary uourt 

an^ J- cases through a single judge, 

matters' in the first instance over the following 

where the value of the subject matter does 
V (excluding claims for cancel- 

change of administrative dispositions). 
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(2) Actions which relate to offences liable to fine or 
lesser penalty, offences liable to a fine as an optional 
penalty, and certain specified offences such as 
habitual gambling and larceny. 

A Summary Court cannot impose imprisonment or a 
graver penalty. When it deems proper the imposition of a 
sentence of imprisonment or a graver penalty, it must 
transfer such cases to a District Court, but it can impose 
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imprisonment with hard labour not exceeding three years 
for certain specified offences. 

A Procurator’s Office, with its necessary number of 
procurators, is established for each of these courts. The 
procurators conduct searches, institute prosecutions and 
supervise the execution of judgments in criminal cases, and 
act as representatives of the public interests in civil cases 
of public concern. 


RELIGION 


The traditional religions in Japan are Shintoism and 
Buddhism. Neither is exclusive, and many Japanese sub- 
scribe at least nominally to both. Since the war a number 
of new religions based on an amalgamation of Shinto, 
Buddhist, "Taoist, Confucian and Christian beliefs have 
grown up. 

SHINTOISM 

Shintbism is 4n indigenous cult of nature and ancestor 
worship. It is divided into two cults: national Shintoism, 
which is represented by the shrines; and sectarian Shinto- 
ism, which developed towards the end of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. In 1868, Shinto was designated a narional 
religion, and all Shinto shrines acquired the privileged 
status of a national institution. After the adoption of the 
present constitution in 1947, however, complete freedom 
of religion was introduced, and state support of Shinto was 
banned. There are an estimated 80,000 shrines, 200,000 
priests and approximately 80,000,000 adherents. 


United Church of Christ in Japan: Japan Christian Center, 
Room 31, 3-1S Nishi Waseda 2-chome, Shinjuku-ku, 
Tokyo 160; f. 1941; union of 34 Presbyterian. Metho- 
dist, Congregational, Reformed and other denomina- 
tions; Moderator Rev. Isuke Toda; Vice-Moderator 
Rev. Yoicm ICisHiMOTo; Sec. Rev. Tsutomu Deguchi. 

Japanese Orthodox Church: Holy Resurrection Cathedral 
(Nicolai-Do), 1-3, 4-chome, Surugadai, Kanda, Chij-oda- 
ku, Tokyo loi; Primate H.E. Most Rev. Theodosius, 
Archbishop of Tokyo and Metropolitan of All Japan; 
24,783 adherents. 

Nippon Sci Ko Kai [Anglican-Episcopal Church)'. 4-21, 
Higashi i-chomo, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo; in Communion 
with the Church of England; cst. as Province of the 
Anglican Communion 1887; 54.17S mems. (1977); 
Primate Rt. Rev. Stephen’ Katsuhiko Iwai (Bishop 
of Yokohama); 10 other diocesan bishops. 


BUDDHISM 

World Buddhist Fellowship: Rev. Riri Nakayama, 
Hozenji Buddhist Temple. 1115. 3-chome, Akabane- 
cho, Kita-ku, Tokyo. 


CHRISTIANITY 

In 1969 the number of Christians was estinmted at 
875,000, with 5,000 churches and 20,000 clergy. Twenty - 
two universities are maintained by Christian communities. 


The following are the largest groups: 

Roman Catholic Church: Archdiocese of Tokyo: Sekiguchi, 
3-chome, 16-15, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo 112; Archbishop 
of Tokyo Mgr. Peter Seiichi Shirayanagi jUch- 
diocese of Nagasaki; i Otsu 
Nagasaki; Archbishop of Nagasaki 

Satowaki; Archdiocese of Osakiu i' 55 - ' c-irdin'al 
shi, Hyogo-ken; /Vrchbisliop of Osaka H.L. Card . 
Paul Y. Taguchi; 377,687 (i977) adherents. 


OTHER RELIGIONS 

There are an estimated 5,000,000 adherents of other 
religions, with 1,200 shrines and temples and 15,000 priests. 


The “New Religions” 

Many new cults have grown up in Japan .since the end of 
World War II. Collectively these are known as the New 
Religions [Slnnho Shuhyo). The most important are as 
follows; 

Soka Gakkai: 32 Shinano-machi, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo; f. 
1930; the lay society of Orthodox Nichiren Buddhism; 
membership 7.8 million households {1977); Bu<ldhist 
group aiming at individual happiness ancl world peace; 
Pres. Daisaku Ikeda. 

Rissho Kosci-kai: ii-i, Wada 2-chomc, Suginami-ku; 
Tokyo 166; f. 1938; Buddhist laymen; Pres. Rev. 
Nikkyo Niw.ano; 4.6 million mems. in Japan, the 
U.S,.-\. and Brazil (1977). 


THE PRESS 


The average circulation of Japanese dailies is 55.S40.ooo 

copies, the highest in the world after t ic - -on„i^lion is 
U.S.A., and the circulation per ^cad of population^ « 

highest at 529 copies per -^rc the .-Isahi 

newspapers with the '‘'‘''eost oircu 

Shimbun (combined circ. i’”}‘"’on)- , . 

(12 million). Other 

Shimbun, isihon hcizai Shimbun, iTn-nic^e iiress 

Sanhei Shimbun. A notable feature of the jap.me.-e pre 

is the number of weekly news journ.u.s 

Technically the J J in shmd mn 
all three of the m.ajor newspapers a.c issucu 

editions in the main centres. 




PRINCIPAL DAILIES 
Tokyo 

Asahi Evening News: 8-5. 7-chome, Tsukiji. ('.huo.ku; 
f. 1954; evening; Engli';!’. language; Man. Editor M. 
Nakamura; circ 60,0'x) 

Asahi Shimbun: 6-1, 2-chome. Yur.al.’u-cho. Chiyoda-ku. 
100; f. i.'^S.s; Editor T. Hirooka. circ. mormu'.; 
2. 1 80. 600. evening 4.537.5*>'> 

Business Japan: Sankei B!dg.. 7-2. i-cl.oir.e, Otc.'n.aci-.i. 
Chiyoda-ku; f. 1955: Pnrs. Y. KorAVAsn:; .'d.vn 
Editor Siilr.r.o Kashuia; eirc, Ci.tKvi 
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Daily Sports; 1-39, 2-chome, Jkenohata, Taito-ku; f. 1948; 
morning; Man. Editor S. Ueda; circ. 367,424. 

The Daily Yomiuri: 7-1, i-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku; 
f. 1955: English; Editor Y. Saito; circ. morning 37,000. 

Dempa Shimbun: 11-15, Higashi Gotanda, . i-chome, 
Shinagaiya-ku; f. 1950; morning; Editor K. Masaki; 
circ. 200,000. 

Hochi Shimbun: I-I, 2-chome, Hirakawa-cho, Chiyoda-ku; 
f. 1871; morning; Editor T. Suzuki; circ. 679,560. 

The Japan Times: 5-4, 4-chome, Shibaura, Minato-ku; 
f. 1897; morning; English; Pres. Y. Higashiuchi; 
Editor K. Murata; circ. 43,456. 

Komei. Shimbun: 17, Minami-motomachi, Shinjuku-ku; 
organ of the Komeito political party; circ. 850,000, 
Sunday edition 1,400,000. 

The Mainichi Daily News; i-i-i Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda-ku; 
f. 1922; English; morning; Man: Editor T. Fukushima; 
circ. 35,658. 

Mainichi Shimbun: i-i, i-chome, Hitotsubashi. Chiyoda- 
ku; f. 1872; Man. Editor S. Makiuchi; circ. morning 
1,974,700, evening 1,195,400. 

Naigai Sports: Nikkei Insatsu Bldg., 14, 2-chome, Kayaba- 
cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku; f. 1962; evening; Man. 
Editor K. Kubota; circ. 329,400. 

Naigai Times: 14-14. 7-chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku; f. 1949; 
evening: Man. Editor T. Yoshikawa. 

Nihon Keizai Shimbun: 9-5, i-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo; f. 1876; morning, evening and weekly 
(English editions: The Japan Economic Journal); 
economic news; Editor A. Kojima; circ. morning 

1.755.000, evening 1,143,700. 

Nihon Kogyo Shimbun; 7-2, i-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda- 
ku; f. 1933: morning; business and financial; Pres. Y. 
Kobayashi; Man. Editor S. Kawamoto; circ. 425,000. 

Nihon Nogyo Shimbun {Agriculture)-. 2-3 Akihabara, Taito- 
ku, Tokyo no; f. 1928; morning; Man. Editor M. Arai; 
circ. 142,900. 

Nikkan Kogyo Shimbun {Industrial Daily News): 8-10, 
I-chome, Kudan-kita. Chiyoda-ku; (. 1945: morning; 
Man. Editor T. FujiYosni; circ. 269,500. 

Nikkan Sports: 5-10, 3-chome, Tsukiji, Chuo-ku; f. 1946; 
-Man. Editor T. Kurihara; morning; circ. 617,100. 

Sankei Shimbun: 7-2, i-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku; f. 
1950; Man. Editor A. Aoki; circ. morning 810,500, 
evening 360,800. 

Sankei Sports: 7-2, i-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku: f. 1963 ; 
morning; Man. Editor T. Kitagawa; circ. 317,400. 

Shipping and Trade News: Tokyo News Service Ltd., 
10 Ginza Nishi, 8-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 104; f. 1949; 
English; Man. Editor M. Ichimura; circ. 17,500. 

Sports Nippon: 1-1, i-chome, Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda-ku; 
{. 1950; morning: Man. Editor T. Ishii; circ. 676,100! 

Tokyo Shimbun: 3-13, 2-chome, Konan, Minato-ku; f, 1942; 
Man. Editor F. Yamanaka; circ. morning 876,520; 
evening 663,600. 

Tokyo Sports: 5-10, 3-chome, Tsukiji, Chuo-ku; f. 1959; 
Man. Editor N. Takahashi; circ. evening 664,600. 

Tokyo Times: 1-16, i-chome, Higashi-Shimbashi, Minato- 
ku: £. 1946', Alan. Editor S. Okuno; circ. morning 

162.000. 

Yomiuri Shimbun; 7-1, i-chome, Otemachi; f. 1874; 
Pres. M. Mutai; Man. Editor T. Isato; morning and 
evening; circ. morning 4,659,640, evening 2,864,280. 
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Yukan Fuji: 7-2, i-chome, Ote-machi; Chiyoda-ku; f. 1969; 
evening: Man. Editor A. Nakagawa; circ. 664,390. 

Osaka District 

Asahi Shimbun: 3, 3-chome, Nakano-shima, Kita-ku; f. 
1879: Man. Editor Hideo Ishihara; circ'. morning 

2.175.100. evening 1,354.800. 

Daily Sports: r-i8 chome, Kitadori, Edobori, Nishi-ku, 
Osaka; f. 1948; morning; Editor T. Maeda; circ. 
527,600. 

Hochi Shimbun: 2-22-17, Honjo-Nishi, Oyodo-ku; f. 1964; 
morning; Man. Editor K. Katsuragaga; circ. 184,800. 

Kansai . Shimbun: 37 Hashizume-cho, Uchihon-cho, 
Higashi-ku; f. 1950; evening; Editor T. Kimura; circ. 
110,500. 

The Mainichi Daily News: 36, 2-chome, Dojima-kami, 
Kita-ku, Osaka; f. 1922; Editor T. Nakao; circ. 21,560. 

Mainichi Shimbun: 36, 2-chome, Dojima-kami, Kita-ku; 
f. 1882; Editor K. Hamada; circ. morning 1,525,700, 
evening 929,700. 

Nihon keizai Shimbun: i, i-chome, Koraibashi, Higashi- 
ku; f. 1950; Editor S. Kato; circ. morning 504,000, 
evening 350,500. 

Nikkan Sports: 92-1,' 5-chome, Hattori-kotu-bukicho, 
Toyonaka City; f. 1950; Editor T. Komura; circ. 

391.100. 

Osaka Njchi-nichi Shimbun: 69, i-chome, Edobori-kitadori, 
Nishi-ku; f. 1946; evening; Man. Editor M. Abe; circ. 
89,000. 

Osaka Shimbun: 27, Umeda-machi, Kita-ku; f. 1922; 
evening; Man. Editor S. Hirayoshi; circ. 146,000. 

Osaka Sports: Osaka-ekimae Daiichi Bldg., 20, ■4-chome, 
Sonezaki, Kami, Kita-ku; f. 1964; evening; Editor S. 
Okada; circ. 327,000. 

Sankei Shimbun; 27, Umeda-cho, Kita-ku; f. 1933; Man. 
Editor T. Wada; circ. morning 1,035,000, evening 
588,400. 

Sankei Sports: 27 Umeda-machi, Kita-ku; f. 1955; morning; 
Editor H. Kagawa; circ. 323,500. 

Shin Kansai: 3-2-25, Minami, Oyodo-minami, Oyodo-ku; 

f. 1946; evening; Man. Editor T. Furuya; circ. 64,200. 
Shin Osaka: 1-4-28 Kawaguchi-cho, Nishi-ku; f. 1946; 
evening; Man. Editors K. Yano, H. Yamashita; circ. 

29.100. 

Sports Nippon: 3-2-25, Oyodo-minami, Oyodo-ku; f. 1949; 
morning; Man. Editor M. Higo; circ. 497,100. 

Yomiuri Shimbun: 77 Nozaki-cho, Kita-ku; f. 1952; Pres. 
T. Kuriyama; Man. Editor G. Sakata; circ. morning 
2 »oi 3,536, evening 1,315,297. 


XVANTO JUISTRICT 

(Outside Tokyo) 

Netos): 14-10, 4-chome, Chu-ku, 
^“i°a '-Ay; f. 1957; morning; Man. Editor K. Tomi- 
zuka; circ. 93,100. 

Ibaragi: 2-15 Kitami-machi, Mito City, Ibaraki; f. 1891: 
morning, Man. Editor K. Aoyama; circ. 103,700. 

Furuichi-machi, Maebashi City, 
morning; Man. Editor S. Takahashi; 

circ. 139,200. 

Shimbun: 23, 2-chome, Otomachi, Naka-ku, 
morning; Man. Editor F. 

Shimoyama; circ. 188,100. 
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Shimotsuke Shimbun: 4-1 1 Hon-cho, Utsunomiya City 
Tochigi; f. 1884: morning: Man. Editor H. Fukushima; 
circ. 186,430. 

Tochigi Shimbun: 45, i-chome Shimotomatshuri, Utsuno- 
miya City; f. 1949; Editor H. Furumai; circ. 88,800. 


Tohoku District 
(Northeast Honshu) 

Akifa Sakigake Shimpo: 2-6, i-chome, Omachi, Akita-shi, 
Akita; f. 1874; Chair. S. HiTOMi;Man. Editor T. Suzuki; 
circ. morning 190,400, evening 190,500. 

Daily Tohoku: 3 Ban-cho, Hachinohe, Iwate; f. 1945; 

morning; Man. Editor K. Nakamura; circ. 64,690. 
Fukushima Mimpo: 13-17, Ohta-machi, Fukushima City; 
f. 1892; Editor T. Kawada; circ. morning 194,700, 
evening 14,100. 

Fukushima Minyu: 9-9, Naka-Machi, Fukushima City; 
f. 1895; Man. Editor K. Henmi; circ. morning 137,500; 
evening 11,200. 

iwate Nippo: 3-7, Uchimaru, Morioka, Iwate; f. 1938; 
Editor D. Tada; circ. morning and evening each 

173.000. 

Kahoku Shimpo: 2-28, i-chome, Itsutsubashi, Sendai City, 
Miyagi; f. 1897; Man. Editor T. Takno; circ. morning 

359.000, evening 149,900. 

Too Nippo: 2-11, 2-chome, Shin-machi, Aomori; f. 1S88; 
Man. Editor S. Takeda; circ. morning 190,900, evening 
186,900. 

Yamagata Shimbun: 5-12, 2-chome Hatago-cho, Yamagaat 
City; f. 1876; Pfes. Y. Hattori; Chief Editor K. 

• Okazaki; circ. morning and evening each 160,900. 


Chubu District 
(Central Honshu) 

Asahi Shimbun: 3-3, i-chome, Sakac, Naka-ku, Nagoya, 
f. 1935; Man. Editor I. Hirano; circ. morning 401.570. 
evening 300,100. 

Chubu Keizai Shimbun: 24-1 Hijie-cho, Na'cam"ra-ku, 
Nagoya; f. 1946; Man. Editor H. Suzuki, circ. 5 *. 

Chukyo Sports: Chukei Bldg.. 24, 

Nakamura-ku, Nagoya; f. 1968: evening, ilan. 

T. Hirano; circ. 153.300- 

Chunichi Shimbun: 6-i, i-ohome Sannomaru Naka-ku 
Nagoya; f. 1942: Editor M. KonoRi; circ. morning 
1,690,000, evening 838,800. 

Chunichi Sports: 6-1. i-oho^ue, Sannomaru. Nak%^^^^^^ 

Nagoya City; f. 1954: morning: Chief Ed 

circ. 430,000. 

Gifu Nichi-nichi Shimbun: 9 

1879; Pres. M. Sugiyama; Man. Editor T. \amada. 
circ. morning 109,700, evening 23,800. 

lYlainichi Shimbun: i, 4-chomc, Honuchi-cho, N.a 
ku, Nagoya; f. 1935 : Editor K. Macmioa. 

morning 282,300, evening 147,200. vr 1, i, 

Nagoya Times: 3-10, i-chome, Kimi; 

Nagoya City; f. i9-t6; evening: Man. Editor 1. iviHi, 

circ. 118,970. 

eS'II’ 

evening 44,700. , , f 

®'”?94i; SmTditrr^S.'ltrTM'^c"- niSfsoi.'r-o; 

evening 501,900. 


Yamanashi Nichi-Nichi Shimbun: 6-10, 2-chome, Kitaguchi, 
Kofu City; f. 1872; morning; Man. Editor Y. Takajiuro; 
circ. 130,300. 


Hokuriku District 
(North Coastal Honshu) 

Fukui Shimbun: 1-14, i-chomc, Hamj’ama, Fukui City; 
f. 1889; morning; Man. Editor Kosuke Yoshida; circ. 
115.300. 

Hokkoku Shimbun: 5-1, 2-chome, Korinbo, Kanazawa, 
Ishikawa; f. 1893; Man. Editor Y. Tanaka; circ. 
morning 185,250, evening 83,200. 

Hokuriku Chunichi Shimbun: 7-15, 2-chome, Korinbo, 
Kanazawa; f. i960; Editor N. Tatsuhira; circ. morning 

93.200, evening 16,600. 

Kita Nihon Shimbun: 2-14 Yasuzumi-cho, Toyama-shi, 
Toyama: f. 1940; Man. Editor E. Ojima; circ. morning 
173,500, evening 32,800. 

Niigata Nippo: 189-3 Ichiban-cho, Higashinaka-dori, 
Niigata City; f. 1942; Editor E. Ishizuki; circ. morning 
351,100, evening 101,200. 

Yomiuri Shimbun: 4-5 Shimonoseki-machi, Takaoka City; 
f. 1961; Man. Editor N. Shiroishi; circ. morning 

110.200, evening 13,000. 

Kinki District 
(West Central Honshu) 

Ise Shimbun: 34-6, Hon-cho, Tsu City, Mie; f. 1S78; 

morning; Man. Editor Y. Inui; circ. 93,900. 

Kobe Shimbun: 4, 7-chome, Kumoidori, Fuldai-ku, Kobe 
City; f. 1898; Man. Editor S. Nakao; circ. morning 
403,600, evening 239,900. 

Kyoto Shimbun: 239 Shoshoi-machi Ebisugawa-ldtairu, 
Karasuma-dori, Nakakyo-ku, Kyoto; f. 1879: Man. 
Editor S. Takahashi; circ. morning 398,500, evening 
320,900. 


Chucoku District 
(Western Honshu) 

Bocho Shimbun: 5-4. Oote-machi, Yamaguchi City; f. 
1880; morning; Pres. S. Kawamura; Jlan. Editor K. 
Ikeda; circ. 49,100. 

Chugoku Shimbun: 7-1 Dobashi-cho, Hiroshima City; f. 
1S92; Pres. A. Ya.mamoto; Man. Jiditor K. Hiraoka; 
circ. morning 498,700, evening 115,030. 

Okayama Nichi-nichi Shimbun: 6-30, Hon-cho, Okayaina; 
f. 1946; evening; Man. Editor K. I'ukuhara: circ. 
50,600. 

San-ln Chuo Shimpo: 4-24. Sodeshi-machi, M-itsue; f. 
1942; morning; Man. Editor S. Kohat.a; circ. 103.C.00. 

Sanyo Shimbun: 1-23, 2-chomc, Yanagi-cho, Okayama; 
f. 1879; Man. Editor A. ICaga; circ. morning 334.3^'^, 
evening 8 1.600. 

Yamaguchi Shimbun: 2-2-1 1. Hi,q.Tshi-Yan:ato-mac!ii. 
Siiitnonoscki. f. 1946, Pres K. Ogawa; hkiitor I. i'fjll, 
circ 36.000. 


Shikoku Isuand 

Ehlmo Shimbun: 12-1. i-chome. Oteniachi. M.atsuy.im.i. 
Ehinie; f. 19 5 1 ; .Man ia’itor .'■! circ mi-rnint; 

2(H>,i|0'>. fveiiini; 

Kochi Shimbun: 2-15. 3-chome. Honcho, ICochi City: f- 
300,’,: .Man. JMlit.irs K. l-fKi'n.’.. K J aMwaj i, ftu, 
morning i6j,2o.), ev.-ning 
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Shikoku Shimbun: 15-1, Nakono-machi, Takamatsu; f. 
1889; Man. Editor Y. Sakane; circ. morning 143,400, 
evening 20,500. 

Tokushima Shimbun: 6, i-chome, Saiwai-cho, Tokushima; 
f. 1941; Man. Editor K. Sugimoto; circ. morning; 
177,200, evening 40,500. 

Hokkaido Island 

Asahi Shimbun: i-i, r-chome, Nishi, Kita Nijo, Sapporo 
City; f. 1959; Man. Editor M. Okemoto; circ. morning 
165,900, evening 115,400. 

Hokkai Times: 6, lo-chome, Minami-Ichijo, Nishi, Chuo- 
ku, Sapporo City; f. 1946; Man. Editor M. Tsuneno; 
circ. morning 92,710, evening 43,500. 

Hokkaido Shimbun: 6, 3-chome, Odori-Nishi, Sapporo; 
f. 1942; Editor N. Tatebe; circ. morning 890,700, 
evening 777,300. 

Mainichi Shimbun: i, 6-chome, Kita-Nijo, Sapporo; 
C 1959: Rep. S. Yokozawa; circ. morning 120,000, 
evening 65,600. 

Nikkan Sports: 10-6, Minami-Ichijo, Nishi, Chuo-ku, Sap- 
poro; f. 1962; morning; Pres. U. Chizaki; Man. Editor 
T. Akasaka; circ. 92,000. 

Yomiuri Shimbun: i, 4-chome, Kita-Shijyo, Nishi, Chuo-ku, 
Sapporo; f. 1959; Editor A. Mitsuhashi; circ. morning 
196,110, evening 102,500. 

Kyushu Island 

Asahi Shimbun: 12-1, i-chome, Sunatsu, Kokura-ku, 
Kita- Kyushu City; f. 1935; Man. Editor Y. Wakabaya- 
SHi; circ. morning 797,300, evening 269,300. 

Fukunichi: 2-1, i-chome, Imaizumi, Chuo-ku, Fukuoka; f. 
1946; evening; Editor M. Ueda; circ. 123,600. 

Kagoshima Shiinpo: 7-28 Johan-clio, Kagoshima; f. 1959; 
morning; Editor K. Todoroki; circ. 61,000. 

Kumamoto Nichi-nichi Shimbun: 2-33 Kamidori-cho, 
Kumamoto-shi, Kumamoto; f. 1942; Editor T. Hirano; 
circ. morning 223,100, evening 45,600. 

Kyushu Sports: Masatomo Bldg., 4-5-20, Tenjin, Chuo-ku, 
Fukuoka City; f. 1966; morning; Man. Editor S. 
Kobiki; circ. 156,900. 

Maiifichi Shimbun: 13-1, Konya-machi, Kokura Kita-ku, 
Kitakyushu; f. 1935; Man. Editor K. Hatano; circ. 
morning 567,400, evening 172,000. 

Minami Nihon Shimbun: 1-2 Yasui-cho, Kagoshima-shi, 
Kagoshima; f. i88r; Man. Editor K. Hirata; circ. 
morning 237,600, evening 29,200. 

Miyazaki Nichi-nichi Shimbun: 1-33, i-chome Takachiho- 
dori, Miyazaki; f. 1940; Man. Editor S. Hirashima; 
morning; circ. 143,000. 

Nagasaki Shimbun: 6-24 Dejima, Nagasaki; f. 1889; 
Man. Editor H. Nakano; circ. morning i4o',43i; even- 
ing 140,600. 

Nihon Keizai Shimbun: 3-1, 2-chome, Sumiyoshi, Hakatu- 
ku, Fukuoka; f. 1964; Chief S. Takei; circ. morning 
124,500, evening 56,000. 

Nishi Nippon Shimbun: 4-1, i-chome, Tenjin, Fukuoka; 
f. 1877; Man. Editor T. Hanada; circ. morning 623,200, 
evening 225,800. 

Oita Godo Shimbun: 9-15, 3-chome, Fudai-cho; Oita; I. 
1886; Man. Editor S. Nanri; circ. morning 150,700, 
evening 150,700. 

Okinawa Times: 2-2-2. Kumoji, Naha City, Okinawa; f. 

• 19-481 Man. Editor G. Maeshiro; circ. morning and 
evening each 145,100. 
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Ryukyu Shimpo: 1-10-3, Izumisaki, Naha City, Okinawa; 
f. 1893; Man. Editor S. Hokama; circ. morning 94,606, 
evening 94,200. 

Saga Shimbun: 3-18, i-chome, Matsubara, Saga City; f. 
1884; morning; Man. Editor K. Kawamura; circ. 
93,600. 

Sports Nippon: 4-1, i-chome, Kiyotaki-cho, Moji-ku, 
Kita-ku, Kyushu; f. 1955; Man. Editor T. Doi; morn- 
ing; circ. 151,100. 

Yomiuri Shimbun: i-ii Meiwa-machi, Kokura Kita-ku, 
Kitakyushu; f. 1964; Man. Editor T. Aoki; circ. morn- 
ing 669,200, evening 174,400. 


WEEKLIES 

Asahi Graphic: Asahi Shimbun Publishing Co., Yuraku- 
cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1923; pictorial review; 
Editor Shigeru Kojima; circ. 200,000. 

Asahi Journal: Asahi Shimbun Publishing Co., Yuraku- 
cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; review. 

Economist: I-I-I Hitotsubashi; Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 
1923; published by the Mainichi Newspapers; Editorial 
Chief Keio Kikuchi; circ. 117,000. 

Tho Gijitsu Journal: 8-10 Kudan kita, i-chome, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo; f. 1959; industrial technology. 

Japan Company Handbook: 1-4 Hongoku-cho Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo; in English, published by The Oriental 
Economist. 

Nihon Shogyo: 1-13-8 Bakuro-cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 

1895; Exec. Dir. Shigetoshi Matsunaga; circ. 35,000. 
Oriental Economist: 1-4, Hongoku-cho, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1934; economic and industrial 
monthly; English edition; Pres. Kiyoshi Ukaji. 

Shukan Asahi: Asahi Shimbun Publishing Co., 2-3 Yuraku- 
cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; circ. 600,000. 

Shukan Bunshun: 3 Kioi-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1959; 
general; circ. 550,000. 

Shukan Sankei: 15, 3-chome, Kanda Nishiki-cho, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo; general. 

Shukan Shincho: 71 Yarai-cho, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo; 
general; circ. 800,000. 

Shukan Yomiuri: 7-1, i-chome, Ohte-machi, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo; Editor Kenji Sakai; general. 

Student Times: Japan Times Inc., 4-5-4 Shibaura, Minato- 

ku, Tokyo; English and Japanese. 

Sunday Mainichi: i-i-i Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda-ku; Tokyo; 
circ. 500,000. 

Tenji Mainichi: 2-36 Dojima, Kita-ku, Osaka; 1.1922; in 
Japanese braille; Editor Michitoshi Zenimoto; circ. 

ll, 000. 

Toyo Keizai Shimpo: 1-4 Hongkoku-cho, Nihonbashi, 
Ghuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1895; weekly; economics; Pres. K. 
Ukaji; circ. 60,000. 


PERIODICALS 

^ Ginza, Tokyo; f. 1946: 
monthly. Editor E. Sekigawa. 

Alpinist: 3-13, 2-chome, Konan, Minato-ku, Tokyo; f. 
1942. circ. 100,000; Editor S. Tazawa; monthly. 

Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100; f. 
1926, photography; monthly; Editor Teruo Okai; 
circ. 200,000. 
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Bijutsu TechS: Bijutsu Shuppan-sha, 15 Ichigaya Hon- 
mura-cho, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo; f. 1948; monthly: fine 
arts. 

Bungaku: Iwanami Shoten, 5-5, z-chome, Hitotsubashi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1933: Editor Yoshiya Tamura. 


Bungei-Shunju: 3 Kioi-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1923; 
popular monthly; general. 

ChUO Koron: 2-1 Kyobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1886; 
monthly; political, economic, scientific and literary; 
Chief Editor Masami Aoyagi. 


Design: Bijutsu Shuppanh-sha, 15 Ichigaya-honmura-cho, 
Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo; f. 1955: monthly; covers all 
aspects of design. 

Fujin Koron: Chuo Koron-sha, i, 2-chome, K3’obashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo; women’s literarj’ monthlj'. 

GeijitSU Shincho: 71 Yarai-cho, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo; f. 
1950; monthly; fine arts, music, architecture, drama 
and design; Editor-in-Chief Shozo Yamazaki. 

Gekkan Rodo Mondai: Nippon Hyoron Sha 14 Sugumachi, 
Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo; labour problem monthly. 

GengO-Seikatsu: Chikuma-shobo, Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo; f. 
1951; language and life monthly; Editor Mineo Naka- 
circ. 20,000. 

HorifSU Jiho: 14 Sugamachi, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo; law 
journal. 

le-no-Hikari [Light of Home)', ii Funagawara-cho, Ichi- 
gaya, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo; f. 1925: monthly; rural and 
general interest; Pres. Yasuo Ogushi; Editor Iwao 
Ohtani; circ. 1,300,000. 

industries of Japan: Mainichi Newspapers, Tokyo; f. 1952; 
Editor Yoshimasa Sumino. 


The Japan Architect: 31-2, Yushima 2-chornc, Bunkyo-ku, 
Tokyo 1 13: f. 1956; monthly: international edition oi 
Shinkenchikw , Editor Shozo Bara; Publisher Yoshio 
Yoshida; circ. 17,000. 

Japan Quarterly: Asahi Shimbun-sha, Yuraku-cho, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; in English; Exec. Editor \uiciiiro 
Kominami. 

Jitsugyo No Nihon: 3-9, Ginza i-chome, Chuo-ku, 

f. 1897; semi-monthly; economic and business; naitoi 
Nobumi Yoshida; circ. 100,000. 

Journal of Electronic Engineering: 11-15 I^‘eashi Gotanda. 
i-chome, Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo; f. i 95 °; monthly. 
33 . 000 . 

Journal of the Electronics Industry: 11-15 Hig-isbi Gotami.-i. 
I-chome, Shinagawa-ku, Tokj'o 141; monthl\, 
108,500. 

Kagaku: Iwanami Shoten, pubUshers: 2-5-5 

Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1931; Editor Yujiko IU^ashi. 

Kagaku Asahi: 2-6-1 Yuraku-ch(^ Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 
1941: scientific: Editor Yuzo Fujita; monthl>. 

Kagakushi-Kenkyu: Department ^V.^^If'^Swuro- 
Institute of Technology. 2-12-1. f of 

ku. Tokyo: f. 1941; quarterly Journ.al « I o ^ of 
Science Society of Japan: Fditor Hikoshi I.siin a.ia. 

Kcirai Hyoron: 14 Sugamachi, Shinjuku, loKjo. economic 
review. . . 

Osaka; economics; monthly. Editor \ . 

aspects ol printing. 
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Kokka; Asahi Shimbun Publishing Co., 6-1, 2-chomc, 
Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokj-o; Far Eastern art; 
monthly. 

Mizue: Bijutsu Shuppan-sha, 15 Ichigaj’a-honmura-cho, 
Shinjuku-ku, Tokj'o; f. 1905; monthly; fine arts. 

Nogyo Asahi: 2-3 Yuraku-cho, Chij'oda-ku, Tokyo; 
monthly; scientific. 

OngakU No Tomo: Kagurazaka 6-30, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo; 
music; monthly. 

The Pacific Community: Jiji Press Ltd., Central P.O.B. 
1007, Tokyo; f. April 1969: political, economic, diplo- 
matic, cultural, military, etc.; quarterly (Jan., April, 
July, Oct.) in English; Editor Kikuo Sato; Man. 
Editor Norio Iguchi; circ. 6,000. 

Sekai: Iwanami Shoten 5, 2-chomc, Hitotsubashi, Tokyo; 
f. 1946: reviews; monthly; Editor Kvoscki; Yasue; 
circ. 100,000. 

Shincho: 71 Yarai-cho, Shinjuku-ku, Tok\-o; literarr'; 
monthly; Editor Juicm Saito; circ. 30,000. 

Shinkcnchiku: 31-2, Yushima 2-chomc, Btink\’o-ku, Tokj'o 
113: f. 1924: monthlj' architectural journal; Editor 
Shozo Baba; Publr. Yosmo Yoshida; circ. 48.000. 

Shiso [Thought): Iwanami Shoten 2-5-5, Hitotsubashi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1921; monthly: Editor Kositi 
Takeda. 

Shizen [Nature): CIiuo Koron Sha, i. 2-chomc, Kyob.ashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo; scientific monthly. 

Shosetsu Shincho: Shincho-sha, 71 Yarai-cho, Shinjuku-ku, 
Tokyo; f. 1945; monthh’; literature; Chief Editor 
Eisuke Fujie. 

So-en; Bunka Publishing Bureau, 1-22, 3-chomc. Yoyogi, 
Shibuj’a-ku, Tokyo; fashion monthly: Chief Edito: 
IsAO Imaida; circ. 400.000. 

Statistics Monthly [Toyo Keizai Tokei Ceppo): published 
by The Oriental Economist, 1-4 Hongoku-cho, Nihon’ 
bashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1S95. 

SOgaku [Mathematics): Mathematical Society of Japan, 
c/o The Toyo Bunko, 28-21, Honkomagome 2-chomc, 
Bunk\-o-ku, Tokj’o; f. 1947: quarterly. 

Tenbo: Chikuma-Shobo. Chi^-oda-ku, Tokj’o; f. 1964; 
general; monthly: Editor Mitsumasa Katsumata; 
circ. 50,000. 

Yoma-To-Keikoku [Motmtain and Valley): 1-1-33 Shiba- 
Daimon, Minato-ku, Tokj-o; monthly; mountain 
climbing. 

Zosen: Tokj'o News Service Ltd., 8-2, S-chome. Ginz."!, 
Chuo-ku. Tokj-o 104; monthh’, in Engli'-h; shiplniilding, 
circ. 7,500. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Foreign Press Centre: Nippon Press Centre Bldg., 2, 
2-1 Uchisaiwaicho, Chivoda-kii. Tok\’o; f. 1976; pro- 
vides services to the foreign 

JiJi Tsushin-Sha [Jiji Press): 1-3 Hibi’/a Park, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo; f. 1945; Pres. Tatsit.o S.ato. 

Kyodo Tushin [Nyodo Neu-s Sen-ice): Toranomon 2-diomf, 
Minato-ku, Tok\’o; f. H;.i5; Pre.-:. Shintauq Im’kd- 
shima; Chi’-'f Editor T. HaI'a. 

Radiopress Inc.: 7 Icliigay.a Kawad.a-cho, Shinjuku-ku. 
Tokyo; f. 1945, Pie-- Jn-'^ Inagawa. 

Soviet News: Tokat); monitor-^ K.Th.-,. Mo cow br'.'.adc.f v 

Sun Telephoto: Pakace-ide l^ldg.. i-i, i-ch'un«*. HHufub- 
ashi. Chiyod;>.-ku, Tokyo; f, 5952; Prc'-. K. voua; 
M.in. Editor Y. Yamamoto. 
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Foreign Bureaux 
Tokyo 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): Asahi Shimbun Shinkan, 
6-1 Yurakucho, 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku; Bureau Chief 
Pierre Brisard. 

Agenzia Nazionalc Stampa Associata (ANSA) {Italy): 
Kyodo Tsushin Kaikan, 2 Aoi-cho, Akasaka, Minato- 
ku; Correspondent Maria Romilda Giorgis. 

Agerpress {Romania): Rm. 308, 3rd Floor, Isarako Apt., 
2-1-15, Takanawa, Minato-ku 108; Correspondent Paul 
Diaconu. 

Allgemeiner Deutscher Nachrichtendiensi (ADN) {German 
Democratic Republic): 9-9, 4-chome, Jingu-mae, 
Shibuya-ku; Correspondent Otto Mann. 

Antara {Indonesia): Kyodo Tsushin Bldg., 2 Akasaka 
Aoi-cho. Minato-ku: Correspondent S. D. Chairil. 

Associated Press (AP) {U.S.A.): Asahi Shimbun Bldg., 
6-1, Yuraku-cho, 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku; Bureau Chief 
Roy K. Essoyan. 

Bulgarian Telegraph Agency: i-io, 5-chome, Minami 
Aoyama, Minato-ku 107; Correspondent Todor 
Valchev. 

Central News Agency of China {Taiwan): Room 503, 
Kyowa Bldg., 5-6 Tidabashi, i-chome, Chiyoda-ku; 
Bureau Chief Chia Lee. 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) {Federal Republic of 
Germany): Shisei Kaikan, Room 202, Hibiya 2, 
Chiyoda-ku: Bureau Chief Gerhard Menning. 

Hapdong News Agency {Republic of Korea): Kyodo Press 
Bldg., 2 Akasaka, Aoi-cho, Minato-ku; f. 1945; Bureau 
Chief Lee Sang-kwon. 

Hsinhua {People’s Republic of China): 35-23, 3-chome, 
Ebisu, Shibuya-ku 150; Correspondent Kao Ti. 


The Press, Publishers 

Keystone Press Agency {U.K.): Kinoshita Bldg., 17-3, 
i-chome, Shibuya, Shibuya-ku; Bureau Chief Junzo 
Suzuki. 

Magyar Tdvirati Iroda {Hungary): 5-13. 4-chome, Jingumae, 
Shibuya-ku 150; Correspondent BfiLA Elias. 

Novosti {U.S.S.R.): 3-9-13, Higashi-gotanda, Shinagawa- 
Icu; Correspondent Alexei Panteleev. 

Prensa Latina {Cuba): 1-26, 3-chome, Moto Azabu, Minato- 
ku 106: Correspondent Victorio M. Cora. 

Reuters {U.K.): Kyodo Tsushin Kaikan, 2-2-5 Toranomon, 
Minato-ku; Chief Representative Vergil Berger. 

Sisa News Agency {Republic of Korea): i-14-iz Shinkawa, 
Chuo-ku, 104: Bureau Chief Wha Bong Shinn. 

Tass {U.S.S.R.): 5-1, I-chome, Hon-cho, Shibuya-ku; 
Correspondent Guennadi RaKHOVETSKI. 

United Press International (UPl) {U.S.A.): Palaceside 
Bldg., i-i Hitotsubashi i-chome, Chiyoda-ku; Man., 
North Asia, Frederick H. Marks. 

PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 

Nihon Shinbun Kyokai {Japan Newspaper Publishers’ and 
Editors’ Association): Press Centre Bldg., 2-1, Uchisai- 
wai-cho 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100; f. 1946; 
mems. include 166 companies, including 115 daily 
newspapers, 6 news agencies and 45 radio and TV com- 
panies; Pres. Tomoo Hirooka; Sec.-Gen. Masaaki 
Kasagi; pubis. The Japanese Press (annual), Shimbun 
Kenkyu (monthly), Shimbun Kyokai Ho (weekly), 
Nihon Shimbun Nenkan (annual), Shimbun Insatsu 
Gijutsu (quarterly), Shimbun Keiei (quarterly). 

Foreign Correspondents’ Club of Japan: Chiyoda Annex 
Bldg., 1-2, Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan 100. 

Japan Magazine Publishers’ Association; 7, i-chome, 
Kanda Surugadai, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 


PUBLISHERS 


Kyoto 

Jimbun Shoin: Takakura-Nishi-Hairu, Bukkoji-dori, Shi- 
mokyo-ku; f. 1922; literary, philosophy, history, fine 
art; Pres. Mutsuhisa Watanabe. 

Tokyo 

Baifukan Co. Ltd.: 4-3-12 Kudan Minami, Chiyoda-ku; f. 
1924; mathematics, natural and social science, tech- 
nology; Pres. K. Yamamoto. 

BijutSUShuppan-Sha: 15 IchigayaHonmura-cho, Shinjuku- 
ku; f. 1906; art and architecture; Pres. Atsushi Oshita. 

Chijin Shokan: I-I-IO Koraku, Bankyo-ku; science and 
technology, agriculture, geography; Pres. Takeo 
Nakata. 

Chuokoron-sha Inc.: 2-1, Kyobashi, Chuo-ku; f. 1886; 
philosophy, history, sociology, literature: Pres. Hoji 
Shimanaka. 

Froebel-Kan Co, Ltd.: 3-1 Kanda Ogawa-machi, Chiyoda- 
ku; f. 1907; juvenile, educational, music; Pres. Shiromi 
Watanabe. 

Fukuinkan Shoten: 1-1-9, Misaki-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
loi; f. 1950; juvenile; Pres. Tadashi Matsui. 

Gakken Co, Ltd.; 4-40-5, Kamiikedai, Ohta-ku; f. 1946; 
juvenile, education, reference; Man. Dir. Hideto 
Furuoka. 


Hakusui-Sha: 3-24 Kanda-Ogawa-machi, Chiyoda-ku; f. 
1915; general literature, science and languages; Pres. 
SuEO Nakamori. 

Hcibonsha: 4-1 Yonbancho, Chiyoda-ku; f. 1914; encyclo- 
paedias, art, history books, Japanese and Chinese 
literature, etc.; Pres. Kunihiko Shimonaka. 

Hokuseido Shoten: 3-12, Kanda-Nishiki-cho, Chiyoda-ku; 
f. 1914; regional non-fiction; Pres. Jumpei Nakatsuchi; 

le-No-Hikari Association: n Funagawara-cho, Ichigaya, 
Minjuku-ku; f. 1925; agriculture, education; Pres. 
Yasuo Ogushi; Man. Dir. Yoshiro Takahashi. 

iwanami Shoten: 2-5-5, Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda-ku; f. 1913: 
natural and social sciences, literature, history, geo- 
graphy; Pres. Yujiro Iwanami. , 

Kanehara & Co. Ltd.: 31-14, 2-chome Yushima Bunkyo- 
ku, Tokyo 113-91; f. 1875; medical, agricultural, 
engineering and scientific; Pres. Hideo Kanehara. 

Kodansha Ltd.: 2-12-21, 9 towa, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo 112: 

. 1909, art, education, children's picture books, 
nction, cookery, encyclopaedias, dictionaries, paper- 
Nom Japanese, various magazines; Pres. Shoichi 


°‘i9 JAODinata, 4 -cnome 
•p,- o 1926; scientific and technical 

ir^res. iviASAo Nan JO. 
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Maruzen Company Ltd.: 3-10, Nihonbashi, 2-choine, 
Chuo-ku; f. 1869; general; Pres. Shingo Iizumi; Man. 
Dir. Yasuo Kanazawa. 

Misuzu Shobo Publishing Co.: 3-17-15, Hongo, Bunkyo-ku; 
f. 1947: fine art, science, medicine, politics: Pres. 
Tamio Kitano; Man. Dir. Toshito Obi. 

Nikkan Kogyo Shimbun: 1-8-10 Kudan ICita, Chiyoda-ku,_ 
Tokyo 102; f. 1911, reviv'ed 1945; technical business' 
and management, dictionaries; Pres. Hajime Tak.\gi. 
Nippon Hyoron Sha: 14 Suga-machi, Shinjuku-ku; law, 
economics, sociology, business; Pres. Shoichi Kobay- 

ASHI. 

Obunsha Co. Ltd.: 55 Yokodera-cho Shinjuku-ku; f. 1931: 
textbooks, reference books, general science and fiction; 
magazines; audio-visual aids; Pres. Yoshio Akao. 
OHM-Sha Ltd., The: 3-1, Kanda-Nishiki-cho, Chiyoda-ku; 
f. 1914; engineering, technical and scientific; Pres. S. 
Mitsui; Man. Dir. T. Sekime. 

Ongaku No Tomo Sha Corpn.: 6-30, Kagurazaka, Shinjuku- 
ku; f. 1941; music books and magazines; Pres. Sunao 
Asaka. 

RiSO-Sha: 46 Akagashita-machi, Shinjuku-ku; f. 1927; 
philosophy, religion, social science; Pres. T. Shimo- 

MURA. 

Sanseido [Sanseido Publishing Co.): i-i, Kanda-Jinbo-cho, 
Chiyoda-ku; f. i88r; dictionaries, education, languages, 
science, sociology; Pres. Hisanori Ueno. 
Seibundo-Shinkosha Publishing Co. Ltd.: 15 Nishiki-cho, 
Kanda, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1912; technical and 
scientific, agriculture, history, geography; Pres, and 
Man. Dir. Shigeo Ogawa. 

8 h!nkenchiku-Sha Ltd,< 31-2, Yushima,, 2-chome, Bunkyo- 
ku, Tokyo 113; f. 1925: architectural; Editor Siiozo 
Baba; Publr, Yoshio Yoshida. 

Shogakukan Publishing Co. Ltd.: 2-3, Hitotsubashi, 
Chiyoda-ku; f. 1922; juvenile, education, geography; 
Pres. T. Ohga. 

Shokokusha Publishing Co, inc.: 25 Saka-machi, Shinjuku- 
ku; f. 1932; architectural, technical and fine art; Chair, 
and Pres. G. Shimoipe; Man. and Dir. H. Shimizu. 


Publishers, Radio and Teln ision 

Shufunotomo Co. Ltd.; 6, i-chomc, Surugadai, Kanda. 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1916; domestic science, juvenile, 
fine art. gardening, handicraft, cookery; monthly 
women’s magazines; Pres. Haruhiko Ishikawa. 

Shun]u-Sha Co. Ltd.: 2-1S-6 Soto-kanda, Chivoda-ku; f. 
1918; philosophy, religion, literary, economics, music, 
etc.; Pres. Kokichi Tanaka; Man. E. Nezu. 

Taishukan Shoten: 3-24, Kanda-Kishiki-cho. Choyoda-ku; 
f. 1918: reference, language, sport. Buddhism, audio- 
visual aids, dictionaries; Pres. Tosiiio Suzuki. 

Tokyo News Service Ltd,: Kosoku Doro Bldg., S-io Ginza- 
Nishi, Chuo-ku, Tokj'o 104; f. 1947: shipping and ship- 
building; Pres. T. Okuyama. 

University of Tokyo Press: 7-3-1 Kongo, Bunkyo-ku; f. 
1951; humanities, history, sociology', economics, 
politics, science; JIan. Dir. Kazuo Ishii. 

Yama To Keikoku Sha Co. Ltd.: 1-1-33. Shiba-Daimon, 
Minato-ku; f. 1930; mountaineering, skiing and travel 
books; Pres. Yoshimitsu Kaw.vsaki. 

Yamakawa Shuppan Sha: 1-13-13, Uchi-kanda, Chiyoda- 
ku; history, education, dictionaries, textbooks; Pres 
Shigeji Kozawa. 

Yuhikaku Co.: 17, 2-chome. Kanda Jimbo-cho, Chiyoda-ku, 
f. 1S77; social sciences: Pres. T. Egusa; Chair. S. Egusa. 

Zeimukeiri Kyokai: 2-5-13 Shimo-Ochiai, Shinjuku-ku; 
law, economics, business, sociology, education; Pres. 
Hango Otsubo. 

Zenkoku Kyodo Shuppan: 1-10-32, Wakaba, Shinjuku-ku; 
agriculture, sociolog}', economics; Pres. Kinnosuke 
Onaka. 


Japan Book Publishers’ Association: 6 Fukuro-machi, 
Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo; Chair. Shoichi Noma; Pres. 
Kunihiko Shi.monaka. 

Publishers’ Association for Cuitural Exchange: 2-1, Saruga- 
ku-cho, i-chomc, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo loi; Pres. 
Shoichi Noma; Dir. Shoichi Nakajima. 


radio and television 


There were an estimated 70,794,000 radio recci\ing sets 
in 1972 and 27,297,885 televisions in 1977- 

Nippon Hoso Kyokai, N-H.K. (/npiu* 
poralion): Broadcasting Centre, 2-2-1 
ku, Tokyo; f. 1925: Chair. Board of Govs. S. Kudo. 
Pres. Tomokazu Sakamoto. 

Nippon Hoso Kyokai is a 

poration whose Governors arc appointed b> ^ ct-itions 
ment. Five (2 TV and 3 radio) networks an 5.' * • 
cover the country, the TV ones equipped for , 
casting, equally divided between Gcn^.al and cduca^^ 
networks: central stations at T okyo. Osa ‘ ‘ 

shiina. Kumamoto, Sendai, Sapporo and . . - 

Overseas Scr\'ice broadcasts in 21 languages. 

National Association of Commercial Broadcaster in 

Bungei Shunju Bldg.. 3. 

vama; Scc.-Gcn. Nag.ato izu. . comp.anies. 

companies (oo TV companiw^ / 

Among go IV companies. -piiev 

with I SO radio stations .and -.4.1.' 

include; 


Asahi Broadcasting Corp.: 2-2 Minami-OyoUo, Oyodo-ku. 
Osaka; Chair. K. Kara. 

Far East Network (AFRTS): Il.Q.S. A.P.O. San I-rar.chco, 
Calif. 9626S; serves U.S. forces in Japan; 5 st.ttioiu 
(Tokyo, Okinawa. Misawa, Iwakum, S:e;e!)0) oiHTate 
24 hours; 5 TV stations (Misawa. Iwakuni, S.iseK), 
Cp. Zama and Okinaw.a); i F.M station ((Jkinaw.!); 
Commander Major James K. LArr, G.S..\.F. 

Nippon Cultural Broadcasting, Inc.: 1-5, V/akaho-cho, 
Shinju-kii, Tokyo; Pres. S. Tomoda. 

Nippon System, Inc.: 7, i-chomc, Yuraku-cho. Chiyod.a-kti, 
Tokyo; Chair. N. Shikanai; Pro-., T. Ishida 

Nihon Short-Wave Broadcasting Co.: 9-15 .\ka‘.ik.\ i- 
choine, Minato-ku, Tokyo; Pres. .M. Nakajim,'.. 

Okinawa Television Broadcasting Co, Ltd,: z-.w-t K'n;;..-. 
Naha, Okinawa; f. loy-'i; Pro-, Y. V amashu;'/. 

Ryukyu Broadcasting Corporation Ltd.: -'■3-1, Kn-n .ji, 
Naha. Okinawa; Pres, T. Toma, 

Tokyo Broadc.isting System, Inc.: 5-3-6, Ak.'.-ak.s. .Mm.-.t 
ku, Tokyo; f. 1031; Cii.iir. Ju.s-ro Imamkih; Pxr- 
Hieosiii Suwa. 
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There are also 77 commercial stations operated by Radio 
Tokyo, Asahi Broadcasting Co., Nippon TV Network Co.. 
Nippon Educational TV Co. and others, including: 

TV Asahi — Asahi Naiionai Broadcasting Co. Ltd.: 4-10, 
6-chome Roppongi, Minato-ku, Tokyo; f. 1957; Pres. 
Makoto Takano. 

YTV — Yomiuri Teiecasting Corporation: 2-74 Iwaicho, 
Kita-ku’, Osaka; f. 1957; hrs. broadcasting a day. 


Radio and T elevision, Finance 

of which 62 hrs. per week in colour; Chair. Mitsuo 
Mutai; Pres. Kakuichiro Hattanda. 

Regular colour television transmissions started in 1960, 

Television News Agencies 

Asahi Video Projects Ltd.: 6-4-10 Roppong, Minato-ku, 
Tokyo; f. 1958; Pres. T. Fujii. 

Kyodo Television Nev/s: 7 Kawata-cho, Ichigaya, Shinjuku- 
ku, Tokyo; f. 1958; Pres. Akira Honma. , 


FINANCE 


BANKING 


J apan’s central bank and note-issuing body is the Bank 
of Japan, founded in 1882. More than half the credit 
business of the country is handled by 76 commercial 
banks, seven trust banks and three long-term credit insti- 
tutions, collectively designated “All Banks”. The most 
important of these are the 13 city banks, some of which 
have a distinguished history, reaching back to the days 
of the zaibatsu, the private entrepreneurial organiza- 
tions on which Japan’s capital wealth was built up before 
the Second World War. Although the zaibatsu were 
abolished as integral industrial and commercial enter- 
prises during the Allied Occupation, the several businesses 
and industries which bear the former zaibatsu names, such 
as Mitsubishi, Mitsui and Sumitomo, continue to flourish 
and to give each other mutual assistance through their 
respective banks and trust corporations. Among the com- 
mercial banks, one, the Bank of Tokyo, specializes in 
foreign exchange business, while the Industrial Bank of 
Japan provides a large proportion of the finance for capital 
investment by industry. The Japan Long-Term Credit 
Bank also specializes in industrial finance; the work of 
these two privately-owned banks is supplemented by the 
government-controlled Japan Development Bank. 

The Government has established a number of other 
specialized organs to supply essential services not performed 
by the private banks. Thus the Japan Export-Import 
Bank advances credits for e.xports of heavy industrial 
products and imports of raw materials in bulk. A Housing 
Loan Corporation assists firms budding housing for their 
employees, while the Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries 
Finance Corporation gives loans to the named industries 
for equipment purchases. Similar services are provided for 
small businesses by the Small Business Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

An important part is played in the financial activity of 
the country by co-operatives, and by the many small 
enterprise institutions. Each prefecture has its own 
federation of co-operatives, rvith the Central Co-operative 
Bank of Agriculture and Forestry as the common central 
financial institution. This Central Co-operative Bank also 
serves as an agent for the government’s Agriculture, 
Forestry and Fisheries Finance Corporation. 

The commonest form of savings is through the govern- 
ment-operated Postal Savings System, which collects petty 
savings from the public by means of the post office net- 
work. The funds thus made available are used as loan 
funds .by the Government financial institutions, through 
the Government’s Trust Fund Bureau. 

Clearing houses operate in each major city of Japan, and 
total 166 institutions. The largest are those of Tokyo and 
Osaka. 


Central Bank 

(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep. = deposits; m. = million; 
amounts in yen) 

Nippon Qinko {Bank of Japan)-. 2-2-1 Hongoku-cho, Nihon- 
bashi, Chuo-ku, Toltyo; f. 1882: cap. room., dep. 
3,609,043m. (March 1977); Gov. Teiichiro Morinaga; 
Vice-Gov. Haruo Mayekawa. 


Principal Commercial Banks 
Bank of Tokyo Ltd.; i-i, 2-chome, Nihonbashi, Muro- 
machi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1946; specializes in- foreign 
exchange business; cap. p.u. 8o,ooom., dep. 4,795,405m, 
(March 1977); Chair. Soichi Yokoyama; Pres, Yusuke 
Kashiwagi. 

Bank of Yokohama Ltd.: 5-47 Hon-cho, Naka-ku, Yoko- 
hama; f, 1920; cap. p.u. 23,000m., dep. 2,250,021m. 
(March 1977); Pres. Jiro Yoshikuni. 

Dai-lchi Kangyo Bank Ltd.: 6-2, i-chome, Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1971; cap. p.u. 96,000m. (April 
1977); dep. 8,608,763m. (March 1976); Chair. Shojiro 
Nishikawa; Pres. Shuzo Muramoto. 

Daiwa Bank Ltd.; 21 Bingomachi, 2-chome, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka; f. 1918; cap. p.u. 48,000m., dep. 4,585,049m. 
(March 1977); Chair. Susumu Furukawa; Pres. 
Ichiro Ikeda. 

Fuji Bank Ltd. 15-5, i-chome,Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; 
f. 1880; cap. p.u. 89,100m., dep. 7,749.357m. (Sept. 
1977); Chair, of Board and Pres. Takuji Matsuzawa. 

Hokkaido Takushoku Bank Ltd.; 7 Nishi, 3-chome, Odori, 
Chuo-kU’ Sapporo-city; f. igoo; cap. 20,000m. dep. 
2,246,833m. (March 1977); Chair. Takeo Tojo; Pres. 
Akira Gomi. 


Kyima Bank Ltd.: 5-1. Marunouchi, i-chome, Chiyoda- 
/ivt’ 1945; cap. 42,000m. dep. 3,275,643m. 

^arch 1977); Pres. Yoshiaki Irobe; Chair. Shuichi 
Shinohara. 

Mitsubishi Bank Ltd.: 7-3 Marunouchi, 2-chome, Chiyoda- 
/at’ 1880; cap. 89,100m., dep. 7,195,184m. 

(March 1977); Chair, and Pres. Toshio Nakamura. 

Mit^i Bank Ltd.: 1-2 Yuraku-cho i-chome, Chiyoda-ku, 
P-''- 55.000m., dep. 5,174,897m. 
It^aktoa^^^^ ' Koyama; Pres. Joji 

Saitama Bank Ltd.: 4-1, Tokiwa 7-chome, Urawa City, 
Prefecture: f. 1943; cap. 30,000m., dep. 

1977): Chair. Tadateru Matsu- 
daira, Pres. Kyosuke Nagashima. 
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Sanwa Bank Ltd.: lo Fushimimachi, 4-chonie, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka 541; f. 1933; cap. 89,100m., dep. 7,04r,32om. 
(March 1977): Chair. D. Miyadoh; Pres. T. Ak.^shi. 

Sumitomo Bank Ltd.: 22, 5-chome, Kitahama, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka; f. 1895: cap. 89,100m., dep. 7,544,102m. 
(Sept. 1977); Chair. Kyonosuke Ibe; Pres. Ichiro 

ISODA. 

Taiyo Kobe Bank Ltd.: 56 Naniwa-cho, Ikutaku, Kobe; 
f. 1973; cap. p.u. 49,ooom., dep. 5,205,4i9ra. (March 
1977); Chair. Kazuyuki Kohno; Pres. Shinichi 
ISHINO. 

Tokai Bank Ltd.: 21-24, Nishiki, 3-chome, Naka-ku, 
Nagoya; f. 1941; cap. p.u. 54,500m., dep. 5,372,66bm. 
(March 1977); Chair. Sihgemjtu Miyake; Pres. 
Shinichi Tani. 


Principal Trust Banks 

Ohuo Trust and Banking Co. Ltd.: 1-3-3 Kyobashi, Chuo- 
ku.'Tokyo; f. 1962; cap. p.u. 5,000m., dep. 1,438,337m. 
(March 1977); Chair. Keitaro Nagato; Pres. Hisao 
Fukuda. 

Mitsubishi Trust and Banking Corporation: 4-5, i-chome. 

, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1927; cap. 37,500m., 
dep. 5,016,932m. (1977); Pres. Yoshihiro Akama. 

Mitsui Trust and Banking Co. Ltd.: i-i, Nihonbashi- 
Muromachi, 2-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 103; f. 1924; cap. 
27,500m., dep. 4,180,826m. (March 1977); Pres. Sen- 
KiCHi Shono. 

Sumitomo Trust and Banking Co. Ltd.: 15. 5-chome, 
Kitahama, Higashi-ku, Osaka; f. 1925: cap. 25,000m., 
dep. 4,459,265m. (1977); Pres. Sen-Ichi Okudaira. 

Toyo Trust and Banking Co. Ltd.: 1-9-1 Nihonbashi, Chuo- 
ku, Tokyo; f. 1959: cap. p.u. 20,000m., dep. 2,590, o3bm. 
(March 1977); Chair. I^Iasao Otsuka; Pres. Chigazo 
Morita. 

Yasuda Trust and Banking Co. Ltd.: 2-1, Yaesu i-chome, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1925; cap. 22,000m., dep. 3.i7-i.//3m 
(March 1977); Pres. Shoji Kamai. 


Long-Term Credit Banks 

The Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan Ltd,: 2-4, Otemachi 
r-chomc, Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo; i- i952. 

62,000m., dep. and debentures 5i77®'°39' ■ (* 
1977); Pres. Binsuke Sugiura; Chair. Kazuo Mua- 

ZAKI. 

Nippon Credit Bank Ltd.: 1-13-10 iXnturcs 

Tokyo; f. 1957: cap. p.u. 62,500m dep. debentures 

3,870,054 (March 1977): Chair. Tatsuo Shoda. 

JuN Watanabe. 

Nippon Kogyo Ginkp (The 

3-3 Marunouchi i-chome, ChijodaK , > 

f. 1902; medium- and long-term fma g. ‘ R j ‘ j 
64,o’oom., dpp. and 
1977); Chair. IsAO Masamu.ne, 

Ikeura. 


orgs.; cap. p.u. 63,200m., dep. and debentures 
4,261,232m. (July 1977); Pres. Fiji Kageyama; \’icc- 
Pres. Shunji Hirose; publ. Shoko Kir.yn (Cornmcrce- 
Industrj' Financing, monthly). 

Central Co-operative Bank for Agriculture and Forestry 

(Noriit Chttkir. Bank): 1-S-3 Ohtcmachi, Cliiyoda-ku, 
Tol^'o; f. 1923; apex organ of financial system of 
agricultural, forestr}* and fisheries co-operatives; 
receives deposits from individual co-operatives, federa- 
tions and agricultural enterprises; extends loans to 
these and to local government authorities and public 
corporations; adjusts excess and shortage of funds 
within co-operative system; issues debentures, invests 
funds and engages in other regular banking business; 
ii,6iS mems.; cap. p.u. 30,000m.. dep. and debentures 
6,216,323m.; Pres. Osamu Mori.moto; Vice-Pres, 
Sankichi Hayashi. 

The Export-Import Bank of Japan: i-g-i Otemachi, 
Chij'oda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1950 to supplement or encourage 
the financing of c.xports, imports and overseas invest- 
ment by ordinary financial institutions: cap. p.u. 
868,300m. (May 1977); Pres. Satoshi Stu.iiTA. 

Housing Loan Corporation: 4-10, i-chornc, Koraku, 
Bunkyo-ku. Tokj-o; f. 1950 to provide long-term capital 
for the construction of housing at low interest rates; 
cap. 97,200m.; Pres. Kiyoshi .-Vsamura; Vice-Pres. 
Koji Koguma. 

The Japan Development Bank: 9-1, i-chome, Otemachi, 
Chij’oda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1951; provides long-term loans; 
subscribes for corporate bonds; guarantees corporate 
obligations; invests in specific projects; borrows funds 
from Government and abroad; issues extem.al bonds 
and notes; cap. 23,397ni.; loans outstanding ?3..S72,.)3S 
(March 1977); Gov. Eiicm Yoshioka; Vice-Gov. 
Takatomo Watanabe. 

Medical Care Facilities Finance Corporation: 2-2 Nibancho, 
Chij-oda-ku, Tokyo; f. i960; cap. 11.500m.; Pre.s. 
Masayoshi Yam.\’moto. 

The Overseas Economic Co-operation Fund: i-i UchLsai- 
waicho, 2-chomc, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1961; cap. 
U.S. $192. 62m. (Sept. 1970); Pres. Dr. Saburo Okita. 

People’s Finance Corporation: 1-9-3 Ohtcmachi, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo; f. 1949 to supply business funds particularly 
to very small enterprises among those sections of the 
population who are unable to obtain loans from banks 
and other private financial institutions; cap. p.u. 
20,ooom.: 4,600 mems.; Gov. Hiroshi Satake; Deputy 
Gov. Michiro Hirai. 

Small Business Finance Corporation: 9-3. i-chome, Ohte- 
machi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1953 to lend equipment 
funds and long-term operating funds to .small businesses 
(capital not more than loom., or not more than 300 
employees) but which are not easily .secured from other 
financi.al institutions; cap. p.u. 25.210m. pjarch 1077) 
wholly subscribed by Government; Gov. Voshiixsa 
Watanabe; Vice-Gov. Isamu .-Vrai. 


Principal Government Credit Institutio.' 

Agriculture, Forestry and ^[l“'xokyo'-^r%53; 

%-3, Otemachi i-chome. VnJes^Xt; cap. 

finances plant and 
171,379m.; Pres. Seizo Takeda, mcc 

Suzuki. 


Central Bank for Commercial and ‘"Juririjd Co-oper^^^^^ 

(Shoko Chukin Bank) • „Xg -S'lccs t^ facilitate 
1936 to provide normal ,(.j.ative.s and other 

finance for sm.allcr enterpri.i ;uid nirdium- 

organizations formed maml> ■ _ affiliated 

sc.alc enterpnses: issues debentures, -,,.50, 


Fop.eign Banks 

Algcmcnc Bank Nederland N.V.: Fuji HUh;.. 3-2-3 .Maru- 
nouchi, Chiyoda-ku. Tokyu 100. Hov 37.;. br'- 

in Kobe. Osaka. 

American Express International Banking Corpn.: New York. 
Toranomon Mitsui Bid;;., .s-i, Ka'umi;:. i-chumc 
Chiyoda-ku. Toliyo loti; Vice-Pre-:, Yficui Kato, 

Bangkok Bank Ltd.: Bimtkok; .M-.f-ui IV-Jr. (eh .\;in-x 
8-1 1, Nih.onbashi Murom.'.chi. 2c!:omr. Chm>lu, 
Tokyo. 
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Bank of America NT & SA: Tokyo Kaijo Bldg., 2-1, 

i-chome Marunouchi, Tokyo; brs. in Yokohama, 
Osaka, Kobe, Naha and Goza; Vice-Pres. L. J. Mul- 

KERN. 

Bank of India Ltd.: Bombay; Mitsubishi Denki Bldg., 2-3. 
Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; br. also in 
Osaka; Chief Man. H. F. Mewa walla. 

Bank of Indonesia: 8-1, Yuraku-cho, i-chome, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo. 

Bank of Korea: Seoul; Room 611 Hibiya Park Bldg., 
8-1 Yuraku-cho i-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Bank Negara Indonesia: Kokusai Bldg., Room 117-118, 
3-1-1, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; Vice-Pres. 
WiNARTO SOEMARTO. 

Bankers Trust Go.: New York; Ohtemachi Bldg., 1-6-1 
Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Banque de I’Indochine et de Suez: Paris; French Bldg., 

1- 2 Akasaka i-chome, Minato-ku, Tokyo, C.P.O.B. 
' 314; Vice-Pres. R. Denoual. 

Banque Nationale de Paris: 929 Kokusai Bldg., i-i Maru- 
nouchi, 3-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas S.A.: Yuraku-cho Denki 
Bldg., 1-7-1 Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Barclays Bank International Ltd.: Mitsubishi Building, 
5-2 Marunouchi, 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 
(C.P.O.B. 466) ; Man. C. Stevens. 

Chartered Bank: London; 2-3, 3-chomo, Marunouchi, 
Tokyo; brs. in Kobe, Osaka, Yol ohama; Vice-Pres. 
T. G. Lightfoot. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: New York; AIU Bldg., 1-3 
Marunouchi i-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100; Itoh 
Bldg., 47, 4-chome, Higashi-ku, Osaka 541; Vice-Pres. 
and Gen. Man. Douglas S. Werli'nich. 

Chemical Bank: New York; Mitsubishi Shoji Bldg. 
Annex, 3-1, Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Citibank N.A.: New York; 2-1 Ontemachi 2-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100; brs. in Osaka, Yokohama, 
Nagoya, Camp Zama; Vice-Pres. Robert L. Davidson. 

Commerzbank AG: Dusseldorf; Nihon Press Centre Bldg., 

2- 2-1 Uchisaiwai-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; Mans. Dr. 
Gert Flick, Albrecht Starker.' 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago: Mitsui Seimei Bldg., 2-3 Ohtemachi, i-chome 
Chiyoda-ku; Vice-Pres. J. H. Brinckmann; Man. J. H. 
Lerch; Osaka branch. 

Credit Lyonnais: Hibiya Park Bldg., 1-8-1 Yurakucho, 
. Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. i977- 

Credit Suisse: Zurich; Yuraku-cho Denki Bldg., 1-7-1 
Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Deutsche Bank AG: Frankfurt; Mitsubishi Shoji Bldg., 
Annex, 3-1, Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Oresdner Bank AG: Frankfurt; Mitsubishi Bldg., 5-2, 
Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

First National Bank of Chicago: 409 Fuji Bldg., 2-3, 3- 
chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; Vice-Pres. 
and Gen. Man. George C. Bergland. 

Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation: Hong 
Kong; Chiyoda Bldg., 1-2, Marunouchi 2-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; Vice-Pres. R. H. K. Crichton. 

International Commercial Bank of China: Taipei; Tokyo 
Bank Bldg., 4-2, i-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo; Vice-Pres. Theodore S. S. Cheng. 

The Korea Development Bank: Seoul; 6-1 Marunouchi 
I-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 


Korea Exchange Bank: Seoul; New Kokusai Bldg., 4-1, 

3-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1950; 
also br. in Osaka. 

Lloyds Bank International Ltd.: Yurakucho Denki Bldg., 
7-1, I-chome, Yurakucho, Chiyoda-ku (C.P.O.B. 464); 
Man. H. G. D. Knights. 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co.: New York; 21st Floor, 
Asahi Tokai Bldg., 6-1, Ohtemachi 2-chome, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo. 

Marine Midland Bank: New York; Kokusai Bldg., 3-1-1 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Mercantile Bank Ltd.: Hong Kong; 1-5-15 Nishiki, Naka- 
ku, Nagoya; f. 1892; cap. p.u. ^2,940,000. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co.: New York; New Yurakucho 
Bldg., 12-1, Yurakucho i-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
100; Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. Andreas R. Prindl. 

National Westminster Bank Ltd.: London; Mitsubishi 
Bldg., 2-5-2 Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Soci6t6 G6n6rale: Paris; Hibiya Chunichi Bldg., 2-1-4 
Uchisaiwai-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Swiss Bank Corpn.: Basel; Furukawa Sogo Bldg.', 2-6-1 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Union Bank of Switzerland: Z'urich; Yuraku-cho Bldg., 1-5 
Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Union de Banques Arabes et Frangaises SA: Mitsui Annex, 
3-3-7 Muro-machi, Nihonbashi, Chuo-k'u, Tokyo. 


BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
Federation of Bankers' Associations of Japan: 1-3-1, 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1945; , 74 member 
associations; Chair. Shuzo Muramoto; ' Vice-Chair. 
Ichiro Ikeda, Shigeo Matsumoto; pubis. Kinyii 
(Finance), Banking System in Japan (bi-annual), 
Zenkoku Ginho Zaimxc-Shohyo Btinseki (Analysis of 
Financial Statements of All Banks). 

Regional Banks Association of Japan: 3-1-2 Uchikanda, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 101; f. 1936; 63 member banks; 
Chair. Koichi Morota. 

Tokyo Bankers’ Association Inc.: 1-3-1 Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1945; 81 member banks; Chair. 
Shuzo Muramoto. 


STOCK EXCHANGES 

Tokjm Exchange: 6, i-chome, Nihonbashi-Kabuao- 
Mo, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1949; 83 mems.; Pres. Hiroshi 
iANiMURA; pubis. Securities (monthly), TSE Monthly 
Stahshcs Report, Annual Statistics Report. 

Fukuoka stock Exchange: 2-14-12 Tenjin, Chuo-ku, 
Fukuoka. . 

Hiroshima Stock Exchange: 14-18, Kanayama-cho, Hiro- 
shima; f. 1949; 15 mems.; Principal Officer Shigeru 
Akagi. ^ 


Nagoya Stock Exchange: 3-17, Sakae-Sanchome, Naka-ku, 
Nagoya; f. 1949; Pres. Takumi Yoshihashi; Man. Dir. 
Isamu Inagaki. 

Osaka Securities Exchange: 2-chome, Kitahama, Higashi- 
ku, Osak^ f. 1949; 53 regular mems. and 5 Nakadachi 
mems.; Pres. Naoyuki Matsui; Chair. Shigeru 
Yasuda. 

Exchange: 5-14-1 Nishi, Minami Ichijo, 


There are also Stock Exchanges at Kyoto and Niigata. 
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INSURANCE 

The principal companies are as follows; 


Life 

Asahi Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 7-3, i-chome, Nishi- 
Shinjuku, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 160; f. 1888; Chair. 
Kiyoshi Kazuno; Pres. Ryuhei Takashima. 

Chiyoda Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 19-18, Kamimeguro 
2-chorae, Meguro-ku, Tokyo 153: f. 1904; Chair. 
Yukichi Kadono; Pres. Shojiro Kayano. 

Daido Mutual Life Insurance Co.: r-23-ioi Esaka Suitashi, 
Osaka 564: f. 1902; Chair. Nobuzo Izuhara; Pres. 
Takeshi Masumura. 

Daihyaku Mutual Life Insurance uo.: 34-1 Kokuryocho 4- 
chome Chofu-shi, Tokyo 182; f. 1914; Chair. Dai jiRo 
Kawasaki; Pres. Minoru Kawasaki. 

Dai-ichi Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 31-r, Yurakucho 

1- chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1902; Chair. Ryochi 
Tsukamoto; Pres. Kimio Makiyama. 

Fukoku Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 1-2 Kudankita 3-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 102; f. 1923; Pres. Tetsuo Furuya. 

Heiwa Life Insurance Co. Ltd.: 2-16 Ginza 3-chome, Chuo- 
ku, Tokyo 104: f. 1907; Pres. Tadayoshi Takemoto. 

Kyoei Life Insurance Co. Ltd.: 4-2 Hongokucho, Nihon- 
bashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 103; f. 1947; Chair. Saburo 
Kawai; Pres. Masayuki Kitoku. 

Meiii Mutual Life Insurance Co.: i-i Mamnouchi, e-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100; f. 1881; Chair. Yoshitomi 
Seki; Pres. Hiroshi Yamanaka. 

Mitsui Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 1-2-3 Ohtemachi- 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100; f. 1914; Chair. Yoshio 
Yoneyama; Pres. Takahiro Tajima. 

Nippon Dantai Life Insurance Co. Ltd.: 1-2-19, Higashi, 
Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 150; f. 1934; Chair. Shigeh.aru 
Yamanaka; Pres. Takeo Hirakura. 

Nippon Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 7, 4-chome. Imabashi, 
Higashi-ku, Osaka 541; f. 1889; Pres. Gen Hirose. 

Nissan Mutual Life Insurance Co.: .■\obadai 3-6-30, Mcguro- 
ku, Tokyo 153; f. 1909; Chair. Masao Fujimoto; Pres. 
Yasunori Yazaki. 

Scibu Allstate Life Insurance Co. Ltd.: 6-2 Hirakawacho 

2- chomc. Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 102; f. 19751 Chair. Seiji 
Tsutsumi; Pres. Takao Mori. 

Sumitomo Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 16, 2-chomc, Nakano- 
shima, Kita-ku, Osaka 530; f. 1926; Pres. Masaaki 
Arai. 

Taisho Life Insurance Co.: g-i, Yurakucho. i-chomc, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100; f. 1913; Pre.s. Toshivuki 
Koyama. 

Taiyo Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 11-2 Nihoiibashi 2-chonie. 
Chuo-ku. Tokyo 103: Pres. Magodayu Daiiiu. 

Toho Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 15-1 Shilmya z-chomc. 
Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 104; f. 1S9S; Cliair. liE.vjir.o Oht.a. 
Pri-s. SillNTAHO Ohta. 

Tokyo Mutual Life Insurance Co.: No. 5-2. i-chonie, 
Uchis.aiwaicho. Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo loo; 1 . 1S95: Chair. 
Hajeme Matsu.moto; Pres. Tosino Siuuav.ama. 

Yamato Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 1, i-c!iome. Uchisaiwai- 
cho. Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo; f. ion, I’rts. "i asunosuke 
Kamono, 

Yasuda Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 01 NishFhinjuku 
i-c!ionic. Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 160; f. l£8o; Cluur. 
Hajime Vasi’da; Prc-=. Moiiio .MiruNo 


Non -Life 

Asahi Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Ltd.: 6-2 Kajicho 
2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1951; Chair. Koichiro 
Takemura; Pres. Tomio Ue.matsc. 

Chiyoda Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Ltd.: 3-1, i-chome, 
Kyobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1S9S; Chair. Tsunejiro 
Tejim.a; Pres. Yutaro Itoh. 

Daido Fire and Marino Insurance Co. Ltd,: 14-8, i-chome. 
Kumoji, Naha-shi, Okinawa; f. 1971; Pres. Yusho 
Uezu. 

Daiichi Mutual Fire and Marine Insurance Co.: 5-1, Niban- 
cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tolc}’o; f. 1949; Pres. N. Nishihara. 

Dai-Tokyo Fire and Marino Insurance Co. Ltd.: 1-6, 

Nihonbashi 3-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. loiS; Chair, 
Kin-ichi Akita; Pres. Seiichi Sori.machi. 

Dowa Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Ltd.: 61 Shinmei-cho, 
Kita-ku, Osaka; f. 1944; Pres. Tsuyoshi Hosoi. 

Fuji Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Ltd.: 3 Sueyoshib.asiu 
2-chome, Minami-ku, Osaka; f. 191 S; Pre.s. Isamu 
Wat.vnabe. 

Japan Earthquake Reinsurance Co. Ltd.: 6-5, 3-chomc. 
Kanda Surugadai, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1966; Pres. 
Ke.n-ichi Maeieawa. 

Koa Fire and Marine Insurance Co, Ltd.: 5-1. i-chomc, 
Nihonbashi Muromachi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1044; Pres. 
Shigeo Maetani. 

Kyoei Mutual Fire and Marino Insurance Co.: iS-6, i- 
chome, Shiwhashi, ,Minato-ku, Tokyo; f. 1942; Ch.air. 
Shugo Tanaka; Pres. Hideyuki Takagi, 

Nichido Fire and Marino Insurance Co. Ltd.: 3-16, 5-chome. 
Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1914; incorporating Toho 
Fire; Chair. Torajiro Kuno; Pres. Hidero Nakanr, 

Nippon Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Ltd.: 2-10, Nihon- 
bashi, 2-chonie, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 103; f. 1892; Chair. 
Takeo Yoshinaga; Pres. Yasutaro Ukon. 

Nissan Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Ltd.: 9-5, a-chome, 
Kit.a-,\oyama. Minato-ku, Tokyo; f. 1911; Pres. 
Kaname Kondo. 

Nisshin Fire and Marino Insurance Co. Ltd.: 5-1. i-chomc, 
Otcmachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 190S; Pres, Seiji 
IvAjiNisiu; Senior iilan. Dir. Masao Nakamura. 

Sumitomo Marine and Fire Insurance Co. Ltd.: 3-5. Y.-iesu 
I-chomc. Chuo-ku. Tokyo; f. 19)4: Chair. Vosnio 
Morokuzu; I’res. Kivotoshi Itoh. 

Taisci Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Ltd.: n Kar.da 
Nishiki-cho. 2-chomc, Chiyod.a-Iru, Tokyo; f. 1950; Pres 
Tokio Noda. 

Taisho Marine and Fire Insurance Co. Ltd.: 20 C.-1, Kyo- 
bashi, Chuo-lcu. Tokyo; f. 191'^; ir.'-mb-'r of .Mi'otii 
group of companies; Pres. Akio Hiiema. 

Talyo Fire and Marine insurance Co. Ltd.: -•o-o nie.i-.’.u- 
gotand.a 5-chnme. Shin.'igav.a-ku, Tokyo; f lo.'ii ; (ihair 
Tamotsu Yokota; Pres. Hirohiko .A! A-t;.ri> •> 

Toa Fire and Marine Reinsurance Co, Ltd.: e-y, vchf;.'-, 
Kariila Sunigailai, C!!n'i>!;-.-kt!, Tokyo, f. lojo; i'r - 
Yuzo Ya.suda. 


Tokyo Marine and Fire Insurance Co. Ltd. {To',: .A.cit. p 

2-1. 1 -cho.'.’ie, M.arunouc.'ii, rhiyo-k-.. Toky... f M-yo; 
Pres. 7 >Iinoi-.u Kii.vcHr. 
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Yasuda Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Ltd.: 26-1, i-chome, 
Nishi-shinjuku, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo; i. 1887; Pres. 
Takeo Miyoshi. 

In addition to the" commercial companies, the Post 
Office runs life insurance and annuity schemes. 

INSURANCE ASSOCIATIONS 
Life Insurance Association of Japan [Seimei Hoken Kyokai): 
, New Kokusai Bldg., 4-1, 3-chome, Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1908; 21 mem. cos.; Chair. 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

Ryoichi Tsukamoto; Exec. Dir. Masanori Yama- 

NOUCHI. 

Marine and Fire Insurance Association of Japan: Tokyo 
Tenrikyokan Bldg., 9-1, Kanda Nishikicho i-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1907; 22 mems.; Pres. Minoru 
Kikuchi; Exec. Dir. Yoshikazu Hanawa. 

Fire and Marine Insurance Rating Association of Japan: 

Tokyo Tenrikyokan Bldg., 9-1, Kanda Nishikicho i- 
chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1948;. Pres. Yasutaro 
Ukon; Exec. Dir. Tsutomu Saito. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

The Japan Chamber of Commerce and Industry 

Shoko Kaigi-sho): 2-2, 3-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo; f. 1922;- mems. .475 local chambers ‘of com- 
merce- and industry; the central organization of all 
chambers of commerce and industry in Japan; Pres. 
Shigeo Nagano, k.b.e.; pubis. Standard Trade Index oj 
Japan (annual), Japan Commerce and Industry (bi- 
annual). 

Principal chambers include: 

Kobe Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Kobe CIT 
Center Bldg., 2-1, Hamabe-dori 5-chome, Fukiai-ku, 
Kobe 651; f. 1878; 9,269 mems;; Pres. Masashi 
ISANO; Man. Dir. Shiro Hata; pubis. Kobe Direc- 
tory (annual). Current Economic Survey oJ Kobe 
(annual), The Trade Bulletin (weekly), 

Kyoto Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Karasuma- 
dori Ebisugawa agaru, Nakakyo-ku, Kyoto 604; 
f. 1882; 15,595 mems.; Pres. Hirouma Morishita; 
Man. Dir. Kunio Shimazu. 

Nagoya Chamber of Commerce and Industry: lo-ig, 
Sakae' 2-chome, Naka-ku, Nagoya; f. 1881; 22,231 
mems.; . Pres, -Moxoo Tsuchikawa; Man. Dir. 
Ryojiro Kurita. 

Naha Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 2-2-4 
Kume Naha, Okinawa; 2,622 mems.; Pres. Kotaro 
• Kokuba.' 

Osaka Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 58-7, Uchi- 
homraachi Hashizume-chome, Higashi-ku, Osaka; 
f. 1878; 42,216 mems.; Pres. Isamu Saheki; Senior 
Man. Dir. Takehisa Izuchi; pubis. Chamber 
(Japanese, monthly), Osaka (English, quarterly). 
List of Members (Japanese), Daisho Shimbun 
(Japanese newspaper),. Osaka Business Directory 
(English), List of Overseas Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry, Economic Organizations (English), Guide 
to Osaka Merchandise (English), Yearbook of Osaka 
Economy (Japanese) and White Paper on Wages in 
Osaka (Japanese). 

Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 2-2, 
Marunouchi 3-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1878; 
38,894 mems.; Pres. Shigeo Nagano; Man. Dir! 
Shukuro Takahashi. 

Yokohama Chamber of Commerce and Industry: n, 

Nihon-Odori, Nakaku, Yokohama; f. 1880; 10,155 
mems.; Pres. Takashi Ihara; Dir. and Gen. Sec. 
Masao Kawamura; pubis. Yokohama Economic 
Statistics {Ja.pa.nese and English, annually). 

FOREIGN TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 

Council of All-Japan Exporters’ Association: Kikai Shinko 
Kaikan Bldg., 5-8 Shibakoen 3-chome, Minato-kti 
Tokyo. 


Japan Association for the Promotion of International 
Trade: Nippon Bldg., 5th Floor, No. 2-6-2, Ohtemachi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; for the promotion of private trade 
with the People’s Republic of China, the Democratic 
Republic of Korea, Albania and,Viet-Nam; handles 
90 per cent of Sino-Japanese trade; Pres. A. Fujiyama; 
Chair. Teiji Hagihara. 

Japan External Trade Organization — JETRO: 2 Akasaka 
Aoi-Cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo; f. 1958; information for 
foreign firms, investigation of foreign markets, exhibi- 
tion of Japanese commodities abroad; etc.; Pres. 
JuNPEi Nishimura; Vice-Pres. Tsutomu Nomiyama; 
pubis. Focus Japan (monthly), Japan Trade Bulletin 
(every ten days), etc. 

Japan Foreign Trade Council, Inc. (Nippon Boeki-Kai): 
6th Floor, World Trade Center Bldg., 4-1, 2-chome, 
Hamamatsu-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 105; f. 1947: 410 
mems.; Pres. Tatsuzo Mizukami; Man. Dir. Naoji 
Harada; Exec. Dir. Zenji Kyomoto. 

Society for Trade with the U.S.S.R.: Tokyo; f. 1967; Pres. 

Shigeo Horie. 

TRADE ASSOCIATIONS , . 

Fertilizer Traders’ Association: Daiichi Saegusa Bldg., 
10-5, Ginza 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 

Foreign Film Importers-Distributors’ Association of Japan: 

Shochi-ku Kaikan, 13-5 Tsukiji, i-chome, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo. 

Japan Agricultural Products Exporters’ Association: Ikeden 
Bldg., 12-5, 2-chome, Shimbashi, Minato-ku, Tokyo. 

Japan Automobile Importers’ "Association: c/o Friend 
Bldgs., 2-4-11 Nagata-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Jap^ General Merchandise Exporters’ Association: 4-1, 
Hamamatsu-cho, 2-chome, Minato-ku, Tokyo; f. I953I 
850 mems.; Pres. Kyuzaburo Juba. 

Japan Lumber Importers’ Association : Yushi Kogyo Bldg.. 
■No. 13-11, Nihonbashi 3-choine, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 

Exporters’ Association: Kikai Shinko 
Kaikan Bldg., 5-8, Shiba Koen 3-chome, Minato-ku, 
iokyo; Man. Dir. Shigeru Otsuka. ... 

Japan Sugar Import and Export Council: Ginza Gas-Hall, 
9-15. 7-chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 

Exporters’ Association: 81-1 Kitaban-cho, 
Shmzuoka, Shinzuoka Prefecture. 

Japan Timber Exporters’ Association: Mitsui Bldg. g-i. 

"C ome, Ironai, Otaru, Hokkaido, Japan 047. 


Tokyo International Trade Fair Commission: 7-24, 4-chome 
Barumi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo (C.P.O. Box 1201, Tokyo). 
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PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
General 

Industry Club of Japan: 4-6, Marunouchi, i-chomc, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo; f. 1917 to develop closer relations between 
industrialists at home and abroad and promote expan- 
sion of Japanese business activities; c. 1,600 mems.; 
Pres. Kogoro Uemara; Exec. Dir. Ginichi Yamane. 
Japan Commercial Arbitration Association: Tokyo Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industry Bldg., 2-2, 3-chomc, 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1950; 1,025 mems.; 
provides facilities lor adjustment, conciliation and 
arbitration in'"' international trade disputes; Pres. 
Shigeo Nagano; Exec. Dir. Michizo Horiai; pubis, 
monthly (Japanese) and quarterly (English) journals. 
Japan Committee for Economic Development {Keizai 
■ Doyukai): Kogyo Club Bldg., 1-4-6, Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; an influential group of business 
interests concerned with national and international 
economic and social policies. 

Japan Federation of Economic Organizations — KEIDAN- 

REN {Keizaidantai Rengo-kai): g-4, Otemachi, i-chomc, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 100; f. 1946; private non-profit 
association to study domestic and international econo- 
mic problems; mems. 126 industrial organizations, 789 
corporations (Aug. 1977); Pres. Tosmo Doko; Exec. 
Vice-Pres. Nihachiro Hanamura. 

Japan Federation of Smaller Enterprises: 2-4 Kayabacho, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 

Japan Productivity Centre {Nihon Seisansei Honbu]: 3-1-1 
Shibuya, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo; f. 1955; 10,000 mems.; 
concerned with management problems; Chair. Kohei 
Goshi; Man. Dir. Masaichiro Muto; publ. Japan 
Productivity News (weekly). 

Nihon Kcicisha Dantal Rcnmei — NIKKEIREN {Japan 
Federation of Employers' Associations): 4-6, Maru- 
nouclii I-chomc, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1948; 97 mem. 
associations; Dir.-Gen. Hoshin Matsuzaki; Sec.-Gen. 
Ichiro Miyamoto. 

Chemicals 

Federation of Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Associations 
of Japan: 9, 2-chome, Nihonbashi Hon-chu, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo. 

Japan Perfumery and Flavouring Association: Nitta Bldg., 
8, 8-chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 

Japan Chemical Industry Association: Tokyo Club Bldg., 
2-6. 3-chomc, Kasumigaseki, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 
1948; 224 mems.; Pres. Hideo Suzuki. 

Japan Cosmetic Makers' and Whoiesaiers' Association: 
1-13-S, Nihonbashi Bakuro-cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 
1895; 365 mems.; publ. The Nihon Syogyo (weekly). 
Japan Gas Association: 12-15. i-chomc Toranomon, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo; f. 1912; Pres. Hiroshi Anzai; Exec. 
Dir. V. SninASAKi. 

Japan Inorganic Chemical Industry Association: Sanko 
Bldg., 1-13-1 Ginza Chuoku, Tokyo; f. Pres. 

Kozo Hatanaka. 

Japan Phnrmaceuticali Medical and Dental Supply Ex- 
porters' Association: 3-6, Nihonbashi-Honcho 4-chomc. 
Chuo-ku. Tokyo 103; f. 1953: 167 member finns; Pres. 
Ciionni Takeda; Man. Dir. Mitsuo Sasaki. 

Japan Urea and Ammonium Sulphate Industry Association: 

Hokkai Bldg., 1-3-13 Nihombashi. Chuo-ku. Tokyo. 
The Photo-Sensitized Materials Manufacturers' Association: 
2, Kanda Nir-hiki-cho, 2-chomc, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
Fishing and Pearl Cultivation 
Japan Coastal Trawler Fisheries Association: Shown 
Kaikan. i, Sanncn-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; I. 1948; 
Pres. Karukk Hosono. 
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Japan Fisheries Association {Dai-nippon Suisan Kai): 
Sankaido Bldg., 9-13, Akasaka i, Minato-ku, Tokyo. 

Japan Pearl Export and Processing Co-operative Association : 
7, 3-chomc, Kyobashi, Chuo-ko, Tokyo; f. 1951; 130 
mems. 

Japan Pearl Exporters' Association: 122 Higashi-machi, 
Ikuta-ku, Kobe; Tokyo branch: 7, 3-chome Kyobaslii. 
Chuo-ku; Pres. Atsushi Kanai. 

Japan Pearl Promoting Society: 7, 3-chome, Kyobashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1956. 

National Federation of Fishery Co-operative Associations: 

Coop Bldg., 1-1-12, Uchikanda, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo loi. 

Ryukyu Fisheries Co-operatives Federation: 2-211 Macjima- 
cho, Naha, Okinawa; over 40 mem. co-operatives; Pres. 
Yuken Tome. 

Paper a.nd Printing 

Japan Paper Association: Kami-Pampu Kaikan Bldg., 
Ginza 3-chome, 9-1 1 Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1946; 95 
mems.; Pres. S. Kaneko. 

Japan Paper Exporters’ Association: 9-1 1, Ginza. 3-chomo. 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1952; S3 mems.; Chair. S. OzEKl. 

Japan Paper-Products Exporters’ Association: 18-2, 
i-chome, Higashi-Komagata. Sumida-ku, Tokyo; 
f. 1959; Exec. Dir. Kiyoshi Satoh. 

Japan Paper-Products Manufacturers’ Association: 18-2, 
i-chome, Higashi-Komagata, Tokyo; f. 1949; Exec. 
Dir. ICiYosHi Satoh. 

Japan Printers’ Association: 1-16-8, Shintomi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo; Pres. Kaichi Sawamura; Exec. Dir. Fumio 
Sangu. 

Machine-Made Japanese Paper Industry Association: 9-11, 
Ginza, 3-chomc, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1949; 40 mems.; 
Pres. S. Kawaguchi. 

Mining and Petp.oleu.m 

Asbestos Cement Products Association: Takahashi Bldg., 
10-8, 7-chomc, Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1937; Chair. 
Koshiko Shlmizu. 

Cement Association of Japan: Hattori Bldg., 1, i-chome. 
Kyobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 194S; 22 mcm. cos.; 
Chair. B. Ohtsuki; Exec. ^Iau. Dir. H. Kuros.^wa. 

Japan Coal Association; Kikkatsu Kokus.ai lCaik.an. i, i- 
chome, Yuraku-cho. Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo. 

Japan Mining Industry Association: Shin-hibiya Bldg., 
3-6, i-chomc, Uchisaiwai-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100; 
f. 19 }8; SO mem. cos.; Pres. Y. Suzuki; Dir.-Gen. S. 

ICHIJO. 

Petroleum Producers’ Association of Japan: Kei'kanron 

Kaikan, 9-4. i-chome. Ohtemachi, Chiyod.a-ku, Tokyo; 

I - 1955; 3 r merns.; P.-cs. Ma.sami Ishida; .’•fan. Dir. 
Hisatoshi Morisaki. 
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Japan Brass Makers’ Association: 1-12-22. 

Tsukiji, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f, 79 Ki' in' .; • H 

Sugizawa; Man. Dir. T. Wada. 

Japan Iron and Steel Federation: Krid.mrm K.ai'zan, t~r) 4 
Ohtrm.acl'.i. Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; !. 194?; Chair. Y 
Inavav.a. 

Japan Light Meta! Association: N's’inr'.’.-uhi .'.'■.'d'.i'-irn'-: 
BM:;.. t-3. N'i!*.onb.'.«!u e-ch.o.-nr. Ch.uo-ku, "’okyo loi, 
f. 10(7; men;',,; pub'.-.. .-I/io-neui"! .kv.nih'v . 
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Japan Stainless Steel Association: Tekko Kailcan Bldg., i6, 
Nihonbashi Kayabe-cho, ^-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
103; Pres.-KiKuo Morikawa; Exec. Dir. Hiroshi Sato. 
The Kozai Club: 3-16 Kayabacho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1947: 
mems. 33 manufacturers, 94 dealers; Pres. Yoshihiro 

INAYAMA. . , 

Steei Castings and Forgings Association of Japan (JSCFA): 

Tekko Bldg., 8-2, i-chome, Marunouchi; Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo 100; f. 1972; mems, 87 companies, 106 plants; 
Excel Dir. Jujiro Miyauchi. . , 

■ Machinery and Precision Equipment 
Electronic Industries Association of Japan: Tosho Bldg.. 
2-2, 3-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; i. 1948; 
mems, 520 firms; Pres. Koji Kobayashi; pubis. 
Denshi (Electronics) (monthly). Index of Japanese 
Electronic Manufacturers and Products (annual, Eng- 
lish), Electronic Industry in Japan (annual, English). 
Japan Camera Industry Association: Mori Bldg. Ninth, 
3, i-chome, Shiba-Atago-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 105; 
f. 1954; Pres. Kyojiro Iyanaga. 

Japan Electric Association: 1-7-1 Yurakucho, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo 100; f. 1921; Pres. Michio Yokoyama; pubis. 
Daily Electricity, Journal of the Japan Electric Associa- 
tion, Production and Electricity, Monthly Report on 
Electric Power Statistics. 

Japan Electrical Manufacturers’ Association; 4-15, 2-chome. 
Nagata-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1948; mems. 250 
firms; Pres. K. Tamaki; Exec. Dir. F. Yanase. 

Japan Farm Machinery. Manufacturers’ Association: Kikai 
Shinko Kaikari Bldg., 5-8, Shiba Koen, 3-chome, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo. 

The Japan Machinery Federation: Kikai Shinko Bldg., 
5-8-3 Shiba Koen, Minato-ku, Tokyo 105; f. 1952; 
Exec. Vice-Pres. Yasufumi Baba; pubis. Nikkiren 
Geppo (monthly), Nikkiren Shuho (weekly). 

Japan Machine Tool Builders’ Association: Kikai Shinko 
Bldg., 3-5-8 Shibakoen, Minato-ku, Tokyo; f. 1951; 116 
mems.; Exec. Vice-Pres. K. Sugiyama. 

Japan Measuring Instruments Industrial Federation: Japan 
Metrology Bldg., 1-25 Nando-cho, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo. 

Japan Microscope Manufacturers’ Association: c/o Olympus 
Optical Co. Ltd., 43-2, Hatagaya, 2-chome, Shibuya-ku, 
Tokyo; f. 1946; mems. 23' firms; Chair, S. Kitamura. 

Japan Motion Picture Equipment Industrial Association: 

Kikai-shinko Bldg., 5-8, Shibakoen 3-chome, Minato- 
ku, Tokyo 105. ■ 

Japan Optical and Precision Instrument Manufacturers’ 
Association: Kikai-Shinko Kaikan, 5-8 Shiba Park 3, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo 105; f. 1946; 200 mems.; Gen. Man. 
Y. Tsuda; publ. Guidebook. 

Japan Power Association: Toden-Kyukan, 1-1-13, Shim- 
bashi, Minato-ku, Tokyo; f. 1950; 78 mems.; Pres. 
Goro Inouye; Sec. Sachio Tanaka; publ. Powet 
(quarterly). 

Japan Society of Industrial Machinery Manufacturers: 

Kikai-Shinko Kaikan, 3-5-S, Shibakoen, Minato-ku, 
Tokyo; f. 1948; 307 mems.; Chair. Gakuji Moriya. 

Textiles 

Central Raw Silk Association of Japan: 7, i-chome, Yuraku- 
cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Japan Chemical Fibres Association: Mitsui Bekkan, 3, 
Nihonbashi Murornachi, 3-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 103. 

Japan Cotton and Staple Fibre Weavers’ Association: 8-7, 

Nishi-Azabu i-chome, Minato-ku, Tokyo. 


Trade and Industry 


Japan Export Clothing Manufacturers’ Association: 4, 

Utsubo 2-chome, Nishi-ku, Osaka; i. 1956; 698 mems.; 
promotion and internal policy body for - the manu- 
facture of cotton clothing for export; Pres. K. Kondo. 

Japan Knitted Goods Manufacturers’ Association: 6, 

Nihonbashi Yoshi-cho, i-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 103. 

Japan Silk Association, Inc.: 9-4^ i-cl?ojne Yurakucho, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1959; n mem. assens.; Pres. 
Tadashi Arita. 

Japan Silk and Rayon Weavers’ Association: 15-12, 

Kudankita i-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. , ^ 

Japan Silk Spinners’ Association : Mengyo Kaikan Building, 
8, 3-chome, Bingo Machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka; f. 1948; 
95 member firms; Chair. iGHiji Ohtaui. . 

Japan Staple Yarn Merchants’ Federation: 2, i-chome, 
Nihonbashi' Kobune-cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 

Japan Textile Council: Senri-Kaikan Bldg., 9, 3-chome, 
Nihonbashi Honcho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1948; inems. 
24' assens.; pubis. Textile Yearbook, Textile Statistics 
(monthly). Textile /apnn (annual in English). 

The Japan Textile Machinery Manufacturers’ Association: 

, Room No. 310, Kikai Shinko Bldg., 3-5-8 Shiba Koen, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo; f, 1951; Pres. Nobuyoshi Nozaki. 

Japan Wool Industry Conference: Sen-i-Kaikan, 9, 3-chome, 
Nihonbashi Hon-cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 

Japan Wool Spinners’ Association: Sen-i-Kaikan 9, 3- 
chome, Nihonbashi Hon-cho, Chuo-ku,’ Tokyo; f. 1958: 
Chair. S. Abe; Man. Dir. H. Sakai; publ. Statistical 
Data on the Wool Industry, in Japan (monthly). 

Japan Worsted and Woollen Weavers’ Association: Sen-i- 
Kaikan 9, 3-chome, Nihonbashi Hon-cho, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo; f. 1948; Chair. S. Ogawa; Man. Dir. K. Ohtani. 


Transport Machinery • 

Japan Association of Rolling Stock Industry: Tekko Bldg., 
6-4, Marunouchi i-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Japan Auto Parts Industries Association: 1-16-15 Takanawa, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo; f. 1948; mems. 350 firms; Pres. K. 
Fujioka; Man. Dir. T. Kurome; pubis. Auto Parts 
(monthly, Japanese), Japia Statistical Issue and Buyer's 
Guide (annually. Japanese). 

Japan Automobile Manufacturers Association, Inc.: Ote- 
machi Bldg., 6-1 Otemachi i-chome, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo; f. 1967 in succession to the Automotive Indus- 
toal Assen.; mems. 14 firms; Pres. E. Toyoda; Man. 
Dir. T. Nakamura. 

Japan Bicycle Industry Association: 9-15 Akasaka i-chome, 
Minato-ku, Tolcyo. 

Japanese Shipowners’ Association: Kaiun Bldg., 6-4; Hira- 
kawa-cho, 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 


Shipbuilders’ Association of Japan: Senpaku Shinko Bldg., 
1-15-16 Toranomon, Minato-ku, Tokyo 105; f. i947> 
50 mems.; Pres. Isamu Yamashita; Man. Dir. Taizo 
Yamada. ; 


The Ship Machinery Manufacturers’ Association of Japan: 

bempaku-Shinko Bldg., 35, Shiba Kotohira-cho, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo; f. 1956; 305 mems.; Pres. Shi'nzo 
Ozone. 


v*, . ,•* nciuapavc UUlllUctIliUS IIIU* 

Ghiyoda Bldg., i-g, Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyod: 
lokyo 100; f. 1952; reorganized 1974 as Corpor: 
^gregate; 113 mems:, 19 assoc.- mems.; Pres. Kiv 
Yotsumqtq; Exec. Dir. Koxo Hirata; pubis. Dire 
oj Uie Aerospace Industry in Japan (English),- TAe 
craft Industry Year Book (Japanese, annual). 
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Miscellaneous 

Association of Tokyo Exporting Toy Manufacturers: 4-16-3, 
Higashi-Komagata Sumida-ku, Tokyo 130; f. 1948; 150 
mems.; Pres. S. Sato. 

Cannors’ Association of Japan: Marunouchi Bldg., 4-1, 
Marunouchi, 2-chome, Tokyo. 

Communication Industries Association of Japan: Sankei 
Bldg., 1-7-2 Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1948; 
Pres. Taiyu Kobayashi; Man. Dir. Shuzo Oizumi; 
204 mems.; pubis. Tsitshin-Kogyo (monthly in Japan- 
ese), Communications and Electronics Japan (biennial, 
English), Outline of Communication Industry (annual, 
English) . 

Japan Clock and Watch Association: Nomura Bldg., 2-1-1, 
Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Japan Construction Materials Association: Kenchiku 
Kaikan Bldg., 19-2, 3-chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tok3'o; 
f. 1947: Pres. Kentaro Ito; publ. Construction Material 
Industry (monthly). 

Japan Plywood Manufacturers’ Association: Meisan Bldg., 
17-18, r-chome, Nishishimbashi, Minato-ku, Tokj-o; 
f. 1948: 227 mems.; Pres. Seiicht Matag.a. 

Japan Pottery Manufacturers* Federation: 32 Nunoikc-cho, 
Higashi-ku, Nagoya; f. 1931; 50 mem. assens.; Pres. 
Takeo Yamada; Man. Dir. K. Mitsui. 

Japan Raw Fur Association : 7-1, Tsukiji4-chome, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo. 

Japan Rubber Manufacturers’ Association: Tobu Bldg., 
1-5-26, Moto Akasaka, Minato-ku, Tokyo; f. 1950; 200 
mems.; Pres. Kanichiro Ishibashi. 

Japan Sewing Machine Exporters’ Association: Ohta Bldg., 
105-9 Sumiyoshi-cho, Shinjukuku, Tokyo. 

Japan Spirits and Liquors Makers Association: Koura 
Bldg., 7th Floor, 2 Nihombashi-Kayabacho, i-chome, 
Chuo-ku, Tolcyo 103. 

Japan Sugar Refiners' Association: 5-7 Sanbancho, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1949: 20 mems.; Man. Dir. 
Ichiro Furunishi; pubis. Sato Tokei Nenlinn (Sugar 
Statistics Year Book), Kihan Togyoshiho (Quartcrlj' 
Sugar Journal). 

Motion Picture Producers' Association of Japan: Sankei 
Bldg., 7-2, i-chomc, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku. lokj'o; 
Pres. Ryuzo Ohtani. 

Ryukyu Agricultural Co-operatives Federation: 2S4 Koha- 
gura, Naha, Okinawa; Pres. Yuken Tome. 

Ryukyu Contractors Association: 1-35 Micba,shi. Naha, 
Okinawa; Pres. Kotaro Kokuba. 

TRADE UNIONS 

A feature of Japan's trade union movement is that the 
unions arc in general based on single entcrjiriscs, embracing 
workers of different occupations in that enterjirise. 

Principal Federations 

Nihon Rodo Kumiai Sohyogikai — SOHYO {General CouKctl 
of Trade Unions of Japan): Sohyo Kaikan Bldg., 6-3 
Shibakoen i-choine, Minato-ku, Tokj-o; 4,578.011 
mems. (1977); Pres. Motoi'Umi Makied.n. 

Major Afiihatod Unions 
Tokyo 

Ait-Japan Express Workers’ Union {Zennittsu): 3-5, 
K.asumig.'V'-'eki 3-chomc. Cliivoda-ku; 65.3^8 mems . 
Pres, Y Nakaoawa. 
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Ail-Japan Day Workers’ Union {Zennichi Jiro): 22-10, 
Zoshigaya 3-chome, Toshima-ku; 89,617 mems.; 
Pres. K. Kondo. 

Federation of State Public Employees’ Unions of Japan 

{Kokkororen): Tsukasa Bldg., 6-2. Nishi Shinbashi 3- 
chome, Minato-ku; 87,884 mems.; Pres. M. Higuchi. 

General Federation of Private Railway Workers’ Unions 
(Shitetsusoren): Shitetsu Kaikan Bldg., 3-5, Takan- 
awa 4-chome, Minato-ku; 209,690 mems.; Pres. O. 
Rikitoku. 

Japan Council of riledical Workers’ Unions {Irokyo): 
Sawanobori Bldg., I2, Yotsuya 3-chome, Shinjuku- 
ku; 103,204 mems.; Pres. M. Matsumoto. 

Japan Federation of Municipal Transportation Workers’ 
Unions {Toshikolsu): 8, .A.zabujuban 2-chome, 
Minato-ku; 55,601 mems.; Pres. E. OiiE. 

Japan Postal Workers’ Union {Zentei): Zentei Kaikan 
Bldg., 2-7, Korakuen i-chome, Bunkyo-ku; 202,307 
mems.; Pres. H. Ismi. 

Japan Teachers’ Union {Nikkyoso): Kyoiku Kaikan 
Bldg., 6-2, Kanda Hitotsubashi 2-chomc, Chij'oda- 
ku; 642,511 mems.; Pres. M. Makieda. 

Japan Tolccommunication Workers’ Union (Dentsuky- 
oto): Zendentsu Kaikan Bldg., 6, Kanda Surugadai 
3-chomc, Chij’oda-ku; 332,602 mems.; Pres. K. 
Oikawa. 

Japanese Federation of Synthetic Chemistry Workers' 
Unions (Goka Horen): Senbai Bldg., 26-30, Shiba 5- 
chomc, Minato-ku; 126,568 mems.; Pres. K. Ota. 

National Council of General Amalgamated V/orkers’ 
Unions {Zenkoku Ippan): 20-7, Shiba 5-chomc, 
Minato-ku; 129,291 mems.; Pres. Y. Kuramociii. 

National Council of Local and Municipal Government 
Workers’ Unions (Jichiro): Jichiro iCaikan Bldg., i 
Rokubancho, Chiyoda-ku; 1,196.795 merns.; Pres. 
Y. Maruyama. 

National Federation of Automobile Transport Workers’ 
Unions {Zenjiko Horen): 7-9, Scndaga\’a 3-chcimc, 
Shibuj-a-ku; 66. 667 mems.; Pres. C. Suzuki. 

National Federation of Iron and Steel Workers’ Unions 
(Tekko Horen): 6-5. Higashi Oi 3-chomc, Shinagawa- 
ku; 252,793 moms.; Pres. Y. Mivata. 

National Forest Labour Union (Zenrinya): Zenrinya 
Kaikan Bldg., 2S-7, Otsuka 3-chome, Bunkyo-ku; 
54,072 mems.; Pres. Y. Itoh. 

National Metal and Machine Trade Union (Zenkoku 
Kinzoku): 15-1 1, Sakuragaoka, Shibuya-ku; 201,528 
moms.; Pres. G. Satake. 

National Railway V/orkers’ Union (Kohuro): Kokuro 
Tvaikan Bldg., 11-4 Maninouchi i-cliornc, Chiyo.ia- 
ku; 247,171 mems.; Pros. Y. Murakami. 

Zen Nihon Rodo Sodomci — DOME! {Japanese Confedera- 
tion of Labour): 20-12, Sliib.a 2-chomo, Min.ato-ku, 

Tokyo; f. 1964: 2.242.449 mom:. (1077); afhliatrd to 

ICFTU; Pres. Seiji Amaike, 

Major .Ml'diated Union'-. 

Tokyo 

(20-12, Shiba 2-chomc, Minrito-kii. nnlc- c. i - - 

All-Japan Postal Labour Union {Zeny.is'iy. 27-21. 
Minami .noyama 2-chomc. Min, '.•.o-kn; 55.171 r.'ft.-. . 
Pres. Hide.masa Fukui, 

All-Japan Seamen’s Union (Kaiin): 15 ir-. 

7-C.hon'.''. ?^^!n.^•.o.kt;; if,'-, jci, K"?! 
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Confederation of Paper and Pulp Workers’ Unions 

{;Kamipa Sorengo): 29,394 mems.; Pres. H. Hoso- 

KAWA. 

Federation of Electric Workers’ Unions of Japan {Den- 
roren): 2-4, Mita 3-chome, Minato-ku; 133,619 
mems.; Pres. Koichiro Hashimoto. 

Federation of Japan Automobile Workers’ Unions 

[Jidosharoren): 4-26, Kaigan i-chome, Minato-ku; 
192,975 mems.; Pres. Ichiro Shioji. 

Federation of Japanese Metal Resource Workers’ 
Unions {Shigenroren): Nakayama Bldg., 2-8 Nishi- 
Azabu i-cbome, Minato-ku; 10,087 mems.; Pres. 
Kinroku Tachibana. 

Inland Revenue Employees’ Congress {Koku-ei .Kaigi): 
Okura Bldg., i-i, Kasumigaseki 3-chome, Chiyoda- 
ku; 27,037 mems.; Pres. Masanao Iwai. 

Japan Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Workers’ Unions [Zosenjukiroren)-. 229,334 mems.; 
Pres. Renzo Yanagisawa. 

Japan Federation of Textile Workers’ Unions (Zensen- 
dornei)', 8-16, Kudan Minami 4-chome, Chiyoda-ku; 
470,474 mems.; Pres. Tadanobu Usami. 

Japan Federation of Transport Workers’ Unions (Koi- 
stiroren): 96,519 mems.; Pres. Tadakichi Matsuda. 

Japan Railway Workers’ Union (Tetsuro): 6 ^, o 6 g mems.; 
Pres. Masakazo Bando. 

Japanese Confederation of Aviation Labour {Koku 
Domei): Nikko Kiso Bldg., 6-3 Haneda Kuko ,1- 
chome, Ota-ku; 13,798 mems.; Pres. Katsuki 
. Utagawa. 

Japanese Federation of Chemical and General Workers’ 
Unions {Zenkadowei): 105,523 mems.; Pres. Ryoichi 
, Tanaka. 

Japanese Metal Industrial Workers’ Union {Zenkin- 
. domei): 306,654 mems.; Pres. Seiji Amaike. , 

Mitsubishi Motor Corporation Workers’ Union {Mitsu- 
bishi Jiko Roso): 21,540 mems.; Pres. Rokuro Ishii. 

National Democratic Union of Casual V/orkers {Zen- 
minro): 2-1, Shiba Kaigandori, Minato-ku; 9,898 
mems.; Pres. Hitoomi Nitta. 

National Federation of Food Industry Workers’ Unions 

(Zenshokuhin Domei): 33,314 mems.; Pres. Yoshi- 
AKi Havata. 

National Federation of General Workers’ Unions {Ippan- 
domei): 133,882 mems.; Pres. Shigesaku Sasaki. 

. National Federation of Municipal Workers' Unions 

{Jichiroren): 6,264 mems.; Pres. Yuzo Chikuami. 

National Forest Workers’ Union of Japan {Nichirinro): 
2-1 Kasumigaseki i-chome, Chiyoda-ku; 9,917 
mems.; Pres. Kazuo Kumai. 

. National Union of Coal Mine Workers {Zentanko): 6,962 
mems.; Pres. Eiji Hay ad ate. 

New Japanese Federation of Teachers’ Unions {Shin- 
kyoso): 4,447 mems.; Pres. Tadao Inoue. 

Social Security Medicare Disbursement Fund Workers’ 
Union (Kikin Roso): Sakuragawa Annex, 23-7, 
Nishikubo Sakuragawamachi, Minato-ku;' 4,610 
mems,; Pres. Ichiro Kishi. 

Churitsu Rodo Kumiai Renraku Kaigi — CHURITSU 
ROREN {Federation of Independent Unions of Japan): 
Hiroo Office Bldg., 3-18, Hiroo i-chome, Shibuya-kui 
Tokyo; f. 1964: 1,334,971 mems. (1977); Pres. Toshi- 

FUMI TaTEYAMA. 
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Major Affiliated Unions 
Tokyo 

Japanese Federation of Food and Allied Workers’ 
Unions {ShohuMn Roren): Hiroo Office Bldg., '3-18, 

. Hiroo I-chome, Shibuya-ku; 91,658 mems.; Pres. 
Shigeru Okamura. 

National Federation of Cement Workers’ Unions 

{Zenkoku Semento): 29-2, Shinbashi, 5-chome, 

■ Minato-ku; 21,113 mems.; Pres. Kazuo Sadatomo. 

National Federation of Construction Workers’ Unions 

{Zenkensoren): 7-15, Takadanobaba 2-chome, Shin- 
juku-ku; 244,001 mems.; Pres. Risaku Eguchi. ' 
National Federation of Electric Machine Tool and 
Appliance Workers’ Unions {Denki Roren): 13-10, 
Minami-Oi 3-chome, Shinagawa-ku; f..i964; 531,297 
mems.; Pres.^TosHiFUMi Tateyama., , 

National Federation - of Life Insurance Employees’ 
Unions {Seihororen): Hiroo Office Bldg'., 3-18, Hiroo 
i-chome, Shibuya-ku; 313,952 mems.; Pres. Shigeo 
Horie. 

Zenkoku Sangyobetsu Rodo Kumiai Rengo — SHINSAM- 
BETSU {National Federation of Industrial Organiza- 
tions): Takahashi Bldg., 9-7 Nishi-Shinbashi, 3-chome, 

. Minato-ku, Tokyo; 66,163 mems.; Pres. U. Ishigaki. 

Major Affiliated Unions ' ■ ' 

Tokyo 

Kyoto-Shiga-block Workers’ Federation {Keijichiren): 
' Kyoto Rodosha Sogokaikan Bldg., 30-2 Mibu- 
senncn-cho, Nakagyo-ku, Kyoto-shi; 11,914 mems.; 
Pres. Meiwa Ikeda. 

National Machinery and Metal Workers’ Union {Zen- 
Mkui): Takahashi Bldg., 9-7, Nishi' Shinbashi 3- 
chome, Minato-ku; 34,661 mems.; Pres. . Tetsuzo 
Ogata. 

National Organization of All Chemical Workers (5/im- 

hagaku): 9-7, Nishi Shinbashi 3-chome, Minato-ku; 
11,547 mems.; Pres. Akihiro Kawai. 


Major Non-Affiliated Unions 
Tokyo 

All-Japan Damage Insurance Employees’ Unions {Zen- 
sonpo): Shuzui Bldg., 3, 2-chome, Kyobashi, Chuo-ku; 
28,566 mems.; Pres. Yorio Takahashi. 

Confederation of Japan Automobile Workers’ Unions 

{Jtdoshasoreii): Kokuryu Shibakoen Bldg., 6-15, Shiba- 
koen 2-chome, Minato-ku; f. 1962; 530,581 mems.; 
Pres. Ichiro Shioji. 

Council of All Japan Transport Workers’ Unions {Unyu- 
roren): Zennittsu Kaikan Bldg., 3-5, Kasumigaseki 3- 
chome, Chiyoda-ku; 139,666 mems.; Pres. Yutaka 
Nakagawa. 
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3 "°* Yaesu i-chome, Chuo-ku: 184,276 mems 

Pres. Kan-ichi Sekita. : 

C^onstruction Industry Employees’ Unioi 

(Mftfte)tftyo): Sendagaya Bldg., 30-8, Sehdagaya 
chome, Shibuya-ku; f. 1954; 64,498 mems.; Pre 
Katsuske Muto. • . .. 

Japan Federation of Commercial Workers’ Unions {Shogy 

rorm). Stork Bldg., 7-23, Nishi-Shinjuku 6-chom 
Shmjuku-ku; 88,397 mems.; Pres. Kensho Suzuki. 

Jap^ High School Teachers’ Union {Nikkokyo) : c/o Kyoik 
Kaikan Bldg., 6-2, Kanda Hitotsubashi 2-chom 
Emyoda-ku; f. 1950; 50,000 mems.; Pres. S. Komori. 
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National Federation of Agricultural Mutual Aid Societies 
Employees' Unions (Zcnnokyororcn)-. Shinjuku Nokyo 
Kaikan Bldg., 5-5, Yoyogi 2-chome, Shibuya-ku; 
88,204 mems.; Pres. Hisashi Fukui. 

National Councils 

Co-ordinating bodies for unions whose members are in 
the same industry or have the same employer. 

All-Japan Council of"Traffic and Transport Workers' Unions 

[Zen Nippon Kotsii Unyn Rodo Kumiai Kyopi-hai — 
Zenkonn): c/o Kokutetsu Rodb Kaikan, 11-4 Maru- 
nouchi i-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1947; about 
800,000 mems.; Pres. Takeshi Kurokawa; Gen. Sec. 
IcHizo Sakai. 

Central Council of Harbour Workers’ Unions [Kowan Roso 
Chtio Kyoto Kaigi)-. c/o Zenkowan Union, 31-4. Sanno 
2-chomc, Ota-ku, Tokyo 143; 1.353,067 mems.; Gen. 
Sec. Tokuji Yoshioka. 

Co-ordinating Committee of the ICFTU Affiliated Unions in 
Japan [Nihon Kameisoshiki Renrahu Kyogikai): Zenko 
Kaikan Bldg., 21-15, Higashi-Gotanda 5-chome, 
Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo; about 2,500,000 mems.; Gen. 
Sec. Eiichi Ochiai. 

Council of SOHYO-affiliated Federations in the Private 
Sector [Sohyo Minkan Tansan Kaigi): 8-3, Shibakoon 
i-chomc, Minato-ku, Tokyo 105; 1,575,181 mems.; 
Gen. Sec. Mitsuo Uchida. 


Trade and Industry, Transport 

Council of Trade Unions in the Private Sector [Minkan Roso 
Kyodo Kodo Kaigi): Zensen Kaikan Bldg., S-16, Kmlan 
Minami 4-chomc, Chiyocla-ku, Tokyo 102: 4.900.340 
mems.; Gen. Sec. TAUANonu Usami. 

Japan Council of Metalv/orkcrs’ Unions [Zen Nikon Kin- 
zoku Sangyo Rodokuniiai Kyogikai): Santobu Yaesu 
Bldg., 5, Yaesu 5-chome, Cliuo-ku. Tokyo 104; 
1,902,929 mems.; Gen. Sec. Yosiiiji Mivata. 

Japan Council of Public Service Workers’ Unions (Nikon 
Komuin Rodo Knmiai Kyoto Kaigi): Jichiro Kaikan 
Bldg., 4, Rokuban-cho i-chome, . Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
102; 2,358,199 mems.; Gen. Sec. Y.\suo .Makuvama.’ 

Trade Union Council for Policy [Seisaku Suiskin Roso 
Kaigi): c/o Denroren, 2-4, Mita 3-chome, Minato-ku. 
Tokyo loS; 5,000.000 mems,; Gen. Secs. ICoicHiiio 
Hashimoto, Toshifu;.!! Tatevama. 

Trade Union Council of Multi-national Companies {Tako- 
kuseki-Kigyo Mondai Taisakti Roso Rentaku Kaigi): 
c/o IMF-jC. Santoku Yaesu Bldg., 5, Yaesu 5-cliomc, 
Cliuo-ku, Toki'o 104; 2,728,801 mcm.=.; Gen. S’-c. 
Ichiro Shioji.’ 

CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZ.-VTION 

National Federation of Purchasing Associations — ZEN- 
KOREN: 5-12 Omotemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; 
principal agricultural co-operative federation; collec- 
tive purchase and sale of agricultural materials and 
produce. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Japanese National Railways (J.N.R.): 1-6-5, Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1949: very high speed Shinkansen 
line (1,069 krn.) links Tokyo inth Shin-Yokohama, 
Nagoya, Kyoto, Shin-Osaka, Okayama and Uakata. 
Further extension links arc scheduled for construction 
between Tokyo and IMorioka, Niigata and Narita; 
21,272 km. of track, 7,813 km. electrified; Pres. Fumio 
Takagi; Exec. Vice-Pres. Masaji Am as aka, \'icc-Prc.s. 
Engineering M. Takivama. 

Principal Private Companies 
Hankyu Corporation: 41, Kakuta-cho, Kitaku, Osaka; f. 
1907; links Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe and Takar.azuka; 
Pres. Kaoru Mori. 

Hanshin Electric Railway Co. Ltd.: 8, Umeda-cho. Kit.a-ku, 
Osaka: f. 1899; Pres. Chujiro Noda. 

Kcihan Electric Railway Co. Ltd.: 47-5. i-chomc, Kyobashi, 
Higashi-ku, O.saka; Pres. Seitaro Aoki. 

Kclhin Kyuko Electric Express Railway Co. Lt^: 10-18 
Takanawa 4-chomc, Minato-ku, Tokyo: Pres. Tsunen- 
ORi Katagiri. 

Keio Tcito Electric Railway Co. Ltd.: 3-1 Shinjuku, 
Shinjuk-u-ku, Tokyo; Pres. Masatada I.s'OVi:. 

Keisci Electric Railway Co. Ltd.: 10-3, i-chome, Oshiage 
Sumidaku, Tokyo; f 1909; Pres. C. Kawasaki; •■Ian. 
Dir. Ikujiro Fukuda. 

Kinkl Nippon Railway Co. Ltd.: 1. 6 chome. Uchom-machi, 

Tcniioji'kii, Osaka; f. 1910; Pri.\^. iomiwa. 

Nagoya Rallro.nd Co. Ltd.: 223. i-chome, Sasbima-cho, 

Nakamura-ku, Nnt:oya-‘-lii; Pres. Kotaro I.mm.o.s. 

Nankni Electric Railway Co. Ltd.: 12 K’okub.iu cho. 
Nanbashinchi, Minnmi-ku, Os.ak.i; Pres. D. K.\w,\- 
KATSU. 


Nishi Nippon Railroad Co. Ltd.: la-i Tcnjin-cho, Fukuoka; 
sen.'cs northern Kyushu; Pres. Hikotsucu Yoshimoto. 

Odakyu Electric Railv/ay Co. Ltd.: 8-3, Nishi Shinjuku 
I-chomc, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo; Pre.s. Sou Hiroia. 

Scibu Rallv/ayCo. Ltd.: 16-15, i-chomc, Minami-Ikebukuro. 
Toshima-ku, Tokyo; f. 1912; Pres. Yoshiaki T.sutsu.ml 

Tobu Railway Co. Ltd.: 2, r-chomc, Oshiage, Stimida-ku, 
Tokyo; Pres. Kaichiro Nezu. 

Tokyu Corporation: 26-20 Sakuragaoka-cho, Shibuya-ku. 
Tokyo; f. 1922; Pres. Noboru Gotoh. 


Subways and Monorails 

Subw.ay service is available in Tokyo, Osaka. Kobe. 
Nagoya. Sapporo and Yokohama with a combined net- 
work of about 300 km. Most new subway lines .an; tlirectly 
linked with existing J.N.R. or private railway leririi.nab. 
which connect the cities with suburban areas. 

Japan started its first monorail syste.m o.a a commerci.d 
sc.ale in 1964 with straddle-type cars between downtown 
Tokt’o and Tokj'o Internationa! .-Mrport, a dvdanre of 
13 km. In 1969. the tot.al length of monorail was 24 km 
Work .started iti 1971 011 tbe5.i-km. S'. ikaii Tn:-,!'.' ; (rl' vt.'i- 
rail only) linking Honshu I'-land with Hnkk.ii d(>. .'.nd 
scheduled to be completed in kP.'. 

Kobe Municipal Rapid Transit: .Municip.d Tr.itac Burr.iu. 
Kob'E Dir. Jifo I'fKER.M'ASH!; 5 7 km i>; k ;.m 
tind’T construrti' n 

Kyoto Rapid Transit: Har.ku DrutctMi Comp.tay. Kyoto. 

Nagoya Underground Railway: N.-’.- oy.i d Tr.-.;.-- 

port.itio:'. Bere.v;. t'lty H..aU :•! r'.o;’ 

3-chisme. N.it.a.kii , N.icoy.i 3* 1 
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Osaka Underground Railway: Osaka Municipal Trans- 
portation Bureau, Kujo Minami i, Nishi-ku, Osaka 
55°: 75-6 km. open. 

Sapporo Rapid Transit: Municipal Transportation Bureau, 
Sapporo, Hokkaido; 22 km. open; Dir. T. Akiyama. 

Tokyo Underground Railway: Teito Rapid Transit Author- 
ity, 19-6 Higashi Ueno, 3-chome, Taito-ku, Tokyo; f. 
1941; Pres. M. Araki; length 123.9 km. (March 
1975); and Transportation Bureau of Tokyo Metro- 
politan Government, 2-13 Yurako-cho, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo; f. 1960; Dir.-Gen. K. Saito; length 40.8 km,; 
combined length of underground system 164.7 km. 

Yokohama Rapid Transit: Municipal Transportation 
Bureau, Y'okohama; 2 lines of 11.5 km. 

ROADS 

In March 1977 Japan’s road network extended to 
1,068,252 km. Plans have been made to cover the country 
with a trunk automobile highway network with a total 
length of 7,600 km., of which 3,500 km. are expected to be 
completed by 1982. 

Expressways link Nagoya with Kobe, Tokyo and Gifu. 

There is a national omnibus service, 54 publicly operated 
services and 294 privately operated services. 

SHIPPING 

Shipping in Japan is not nationalized but is supervised 
by the Ministry of Transport. On June 30th, 1976, gross 
registered tonnage totalled 39,496,000. 

Principal Companies 

Daiichi Chuo Risen Kaisha: 5-15, 3-chome,, Nihonbashi- 
Dori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. i960; fleet of 146 vessels; bulk 
ore and oil carriers; Pres. T. Yahada. 

Japan Line Ltd.; Kokusai Bldg., i-i, Marunouchi 3-cbome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1948; fleet of 262 vessels; con- 
tainer ship, tanker, liner, tramp and specialized carrier 
services; Pres. H, Matsunaga. 

Kansai Steamship Co. Ltd.: 7-15, 6-chome Benten, Minato- 
ku, Osaka; f. 1942; fleet of 15 vessels; Pres. Kohei 
Fuchigami. 

Kawasaki Risen Kaisha {K Line)'. 8 Kaigan-dori, Ikuta-ku, 
Kobe; f. 1919; fleet of 214 vessels; cargo, tanker and 
bulk ore carrying services worldwide; Pres. K. Okada. 

Mitsui O.S.K. Lines Ltd.: 3-3, 5-chome, Akasaka, Minato- 
ku, Tokyo; f. 1964; 325 vessels; cargo, tanker and ore 
carrying seiwices world-vdde; Pres. Norihiko Nagai. 

Nippon Suisan Kaisha Ltd. (Japan Marine Products Co.): 
2-6-2 Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku,. Tokyo; cargo and tanker 
services; fleet of 16 vessels; Pres. Juro Osoegawa. 

Nippon Yusen Kafushiki Kaisha: 4-28, Mita, i-chome, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo; 356 vessels,- world-wide cargo, 
tanker and bulk caning semces^ including six main 
container routes; Chair. Y. Ariyoshi; Pres. S. Kikuchi. 

Nissho Shipping Co. Ltd.: 2-1, Marunouchi, 2-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1943; fleet of 39 vessels; oil, 
lumber and ore carrying services to Arabian Gulf, 
North America, Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, New 
Caledonia, Brazil, Chile, Australia and South Africa; 
Pres. D. Mine. 

Ryukyu Kaiun Kaisha: 24-2, i-chome, Nishi, Naha, 
Okinawa; cargo and passenger services on. Japanese 
domestic routes; Pres. Mashi Azama. 


Transport 

Western Pacific Corporation Import and Export Shipping 
Agents: P.O.B. 42, Naha, Okinawa; Pres. M. R. R. 
Conn. 

The Sanko Steamship Co. Ltd.: Shinyurakucho Bldg., 12-1, 
Yuurakucho, i-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1934; 
fleet of 30 vessels; overseas tramping (cargo and oil); 
Pres. Kotaro Kameyama. 

Sankyo Kaiun Co. Ltd.: Miki Bldg., No.. 5, 3-chome, 
Nihonbashi Edobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; fleet of 12 
vessels; liner and tramp services to the Far East; Pres. 
H. Ikemura; Man. Dir. S. Shiraishi. 

Shinwa kaiun kaisha Ltd.: 1-7, i-chome, Kyobashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1950; fleet of 32 vessels; ore carry- 
ing, cargo and tanker services to Pacific, Far East and 
U.S.; Pres. Kazuo Kimura. 

Showa Line Ltd.: i, 4-chome, Nihonbashi, Muromachi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1964; 134, vessels; cargo, tanker, 
tramping and container services world-wide; Chair. 
Toshiharu Matsue; Pres. Sotaro Yamada.. 

Talheiyo Kaiun Kabushlki Kaisha (The Pacific Transporta- 
tion Co. Ltd.): Room 314, Marunouchi Bldg., 4-1, 
2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; fleet of 9 vessels; cargo 
and tanker services; Pres. S. Yamaji. 

Yamashita-Shinnihon Steamship Co., Ltd.: i-i, Hitotsu- 
bashi, I-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100; f. 1917; fleet 
of 53 vessels; liner and tramp sendees to U.S., Far East, 
etc.; Pres. T. Hori. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Japan Air Lines — JAL (Nihon Koku Kabushiki Kaisha): 
7-3, 2-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100; 
f. 1951; operates domestic and international services 
from Tokyo to Australia, Canada, People's Republic of 
China, Denmark, Egypt, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, Guam, Hong, Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Italy, the Republic of Korea, Malaysia, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan; Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, U.S.S.R., the U.K. and the U.S.A.,"' Pres. 
Shizuo Asada; fleet of 2 Boeing 727, 27 Boeing 747, 
42 DC-8, 5 DC-io, 3 Falcon 20, 2 Beechcraft H-18. 

Japan Asia Airv/ays Co.: Yaesu Chuo Bldg., 5-5 Nihon- 
bashi 3-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo; f. 1975; services to 
Hong Kong, the Philippines and Taiwan; Pres. Toshio 
Itakura; fleet 2 DC-8-61, 2 DC-8-50. 

AH Nippon Airways: 2-5, Kasumigaselri 3-chome, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo; domestic passenger and freight services; 
Pres. Masamichi Anzai; fleet of 23 Boeing 727, iz 
Boeing 737, 18 TriStar, and 29 YS-ii. 

Southwest Airlines Co. Ltd. (Nansei Koku KK): 366-1. Aza 
Kagamizu, Naha, Okinawa; operates inter-island set- 
tee m Okina,wa: Pres. Masao Masijmo; fleet of 8 
YS-II A, 3 Twin Otter; 3 Boeing 737 are on order. 

Toa Domestic Airline Co.: 18 Mori Buildings, 20 Akefune- 
Shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo; f. 1971; domestic 
scheimled services to 35 cities in Japan, from Tokyo 
and Osaka; Pres. Isamu Tanaka; fleet of 30 YS-riA, 
14 DC-9-40, 4 Fuji-Bell 204B, 6 Kawasaki Bell 47G, 
8 Kawasaki KH4, 2 Hughes 500; 4 DC-9 on order. 

Tokyo is served by the following' foreign' airlines: 

Aeroflot, An ^ance. Air India, Air Siam, Alitalia, British 

Airways, C.^C, Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd., Air Canada, 

EgyptAir Garuda Indonesian Airways, Iran Air, KLM, 

Korean Airlines, Lufthansa, Northwest Orient Airlines, 
liippme Airlines, PIA, Sabena, Singapore Airlines, 

^an American, Qantas, SAS, Swissair, Thai Ainvays 
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Tourism, Atomic Energy, Universities 


TOURISM 


(Japan National Tourist Organization: Tokyo Kotsu Kaikan 
Bldg., 2-IO-I Yuraku-cho, Tokyo; Pres. Mitsuo Sato. 

Japan Travel Bureau Inc.: 6-4, Marunouchi i-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1912; approx. 12,000 mems.; 
Chair. H. Tsuda; Pres. T. Nagase; publ. JTB Travel 
Newsletter (quarterly). 

Department of Tourism: 2-1-3 Kasumigaseki, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo; f. 1946; inner department of the Ministry of 
Transport; Dir.-Gen. Naotaro Hamada. 

THEATRES 

Kabukiza Theatre: Ginza-Higashi, Tokyo; national 
Kabuki theatre centre. 


National Theatre of Japan {Kckuritsu Gekijo): 13 Hayabusa- 
cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 102; f. 1966; Pres. Seiichiro 
Takahashi; Chief Dir.'SAKEO Teranaka. 

Hissei Theatre: 1-12 Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-lai, Tok'>-o; 
f. 19631 drama, opera and concerts; mems. 300; 
Gen. Dir. Keita Asari. 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 

Osaka International Festival: Osaka; joined European 
Assen. of Music Festivals 1966. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Thirteen nuclear power stations were in operation by 
1976 and fifteen more are expected to become operational 
by 1983, with a combined capacity of 20,791 MWe. 

Projected Generating Capacit}-: 1976; 7,430 MW; 1985: 
49,000 MW. 

Japan Atomic Energy Commission (JAEC): 2-2-1 Kasumi- 
gaseki, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; f. 1955: policy board f(3r 
research, development and peaceful uses of atomic 
energy: Commissioners: Goro Inoue, Tokuo Suita- 
ICeisuke Misono, Kinya Nuzeki, Tatsuoki .Miyay- 
IMA, Takashi Mukaibo. 

Atomic Energy Bureau (AEB): Science and Technolog)- 
■ Agency, 2-2-T Kasumigaseki, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; 


central administrative agency: Dir. ,M.\s.<.to Yam- 

ANO. 

Nuclear Safety Bureau (NSB): Science and Technology 
Agency, 2-2-1 Kasumigaseki, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; 
Dir. Yoshinori rHAR.A. 

Japan Atomic Energy Research Institute (JAERI): 1-1-13 
Shinbashi, Minato-ku, Tokyo; six reactors for train- 
ing, isotope production and research; 1. 1056; Prc-^. 
Eiji Munekata; Vicc-Pres. Hiroshi Murata. 

Japan Atomic Industrial Forum (JAIF): 1-1-13. Shin- 
bashi, Minato-ku, Tokyo; collates the activities of 
private industry' in connection with peaceful use.s 
of atomic energy-; Chair. Hiromi Aiusawa. 


UNIVERSITIES 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITIES 
Chiba University: 1-33 Yayoicho, Chibashi; 991 teachers, 
7,910 students. 

Gifu University: Monzen-cho, Naka-cho, Kakamigahara- 
shi, Gifu-Ken 1,; 628 teachers, 4,086 students. 

Gumma University: 3 Showa-JIachi. Maebishi-city; 58S 
teachers, 4,194 students. 

HIrosaki University: i Bunkyo-cho, 036 Hirosaki Citj-; 527 
teachers, 4,259 students. 

Hiroshima University: 1-1-89 Higashi-senda-machi, Hiro- 
shima; 1,300 teachers, 9,715 students. 

Hitotsubashi University: Kitatama-gun, Tokyo: 247 
teachers, 3,614 students. 

Hokkaido University: Nishi 5. Kita S, S.apporo; 1,858 
teachers, 10,042 students. 

Ibarakl University: 2127 Watarimachi, Ibaraki Pref . 

.Mito; 4S1 teachers, 5.346 student.---. 

Kagawa University: 121 Saiwai-Cho Takamat-ai-Shi. 

Kagawa-Kcn, 262 teachers, 3.020 sltidcn!--. 

Kagoshima University: Uerata-clio, Kagosliima. 750 
teachers, 7,286 students. 

Kanazawa University: i-i M.arunovichi. Kanar;-.wa City; 
732 teachers. 5,587 studrntv 

Kobe University: Kokko, Nad.a-ku. K'ob.-; 1171 te.’.ch'-r--. 

0.72.8 students. 


Kumamoto University: Kurokami-machi, Kumamoto; 700 
teachers, 5,500 students. 

Kyoto University: Yoshida-Honmachi. Sakyo-ku, Kyoto; 
612 professors. 15,092 .students. 

Kyushu University: Ilakozaki, Fukuoka City, Etikuok-i 
Prefecture; 1,879 teachers, 11,721 students' 

Nagasaki University: r-14 Bunkyo-cho, Nar;a--.aki; 620 
teachers, 4,000 students. 

Nagoya University: Furo-clio. Chikusa-ku, Nagoya; 1,530 
tcaclicrs, 8.564 students. 

Nara Women’s University: Kifa-l.k'iya-Ni-.h.i-.M.-'.ciii, N'.tr.i 
City: 306 teachers. 1.215 .students. 

Niigata University: .Asaiiimaciiidon i-Itmcho, o.-o 

tcacliers, 6,395 students. 

Ochanomizu Women’s University: i-i, 2-c!io:n-‘. nt itk.x. 

Bunkyo-ku. Tokyo; 230 te-'-ch'-.*- sf.:d( 

Okayama Univenily: T-.iishirn.!. f »k.;y.-u;!.(. /g/o 
7.076 student- , 

Osaka University: 30 Jo.incho. Kit.-.-ku. <) -Xi. i.xjo 

piofe-'ors, 11.05! st’.iden!-.. 

Osaka UnWcnlty of Foreign Studies: l.vtr, i-.- 

Tenr.oji.ku, 130 !,7';i (■;!; ■•.■i'.-- 

•dudents 

Saga Univenity: 1. C;tv. .-.i' 

3.4 )! -tud- nt* 
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Universities 


Saitama University: 255 Shimo Okubo Urawa City; 388 
teachers, 5,805 students. 

Shimane University: 1060 Nishikawatsu-cho Matsue-chi, 
Shimane-Ken; 277 teachers, 3,254 students. 

Shinshu University: Asahi 3-1-1, Matsumoto, Nagano-ken; 
954 teachers, ’6,197 students. ■ ' 

Shizuoka University: Oaya 836, Shizuoka-Shi 422: 540 
teachers, 7,085 students. 

Tohoku University: Katahiracho, Sendai; 2.590 teachers, 
10,990 students. 

University of Tokushima: 6 Shinkura-cho, 2-chome, 
Tokushima-shi, Tokushima-ken; 720 teachers, 3,640 
students. 

The University of Tokyo: Kongo, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo; 
3, 765 teachers, 18,538 students. 

Tokyo Medical and Dental Univerity: 5-45, i-chome, 
Yushima, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo; 590 teachers, 1,250 
students. 

Tokyo University of Education: 3-29-1 Otsuka, Bunkyo-ku, 
Tokyo; 500 teachers, 5,000 students. 

Tokyo University of Foreign Studies: 51 Nishigawara; 
4-chome, Kita-ku, Tokyo; 108 teachers, 2,503 students. 

Tottori University: i, 5-chome, Tachikawa-cho, Tottori 
City: 606 teachers, 3.040 students. 

Toyama University: 3.190 Gofuku Toyama City; 370 
teachers, 4,320, students. 

University of the Ryukyus: i, 3-chome, Tonokura-cho, 
Naha, Okinawa: 529 teachers, 4,836 students. 

Wakayama University: 278 Sekido, Wakayamasi: 226 
teachers, 2,844 students. 

Yamagata University: 1-4-12 Koshirikawa-machi, Yama- 
gata City: 450 teachers, 4,500 students. 

Yamaguchi University: Shimmichi, Yamaguchi: 777 
teachers, 6,440 students. 

Yamanashi University: Kofu City, 4-4-37 Takeda; 327 
teachers, 2,855 students. 

Yokohama National University: 702 Ohokahachi, Mina- 
miku, Yokohama; 416 teachers, 6,103 students. 


PUBLIC, PREFECTURAL AND MUNICIPAL 
UNIVERSITIES 

Fukushima Medical College: Fukushima City; 238 teachers. 
598 students. 


Kyoto Prefectural University of Medicine: 465, Kajii-cho 
Kawaramachi, Hirokoji, Kamikyo-ku, Kyoto; 249 
teachers, 819 students. 

Mie Prefectural University: Torii-cho, Tsu; 520 teachers, 

, 3,907 students. 

Nagoya City University: i Kawasumi. Mizuho-cho, Mizuho- 
ku, Nagoya; 382 teachers, 1,785 students. 

Nara Medical University: 840 Shijo-cho, Kashihara-shi. 
Nara; 250 teachers, 430 students. 

Osaka City University: 459 Sugimotocho, Sumiyoshi-ku 
Tokyo; 855 teachers, 6,448 students. 

University of Osaka Prefecture: 804 Mozu-Umemachi 4-cho 
Sakai, Osaka; 635 teachers. 4,567 students, . . * 

Sapporo Medical College: S.i, W.17. Sapporo City 207 
teachers, 565 students. ^ » v/ 

Shizuoka College of Pharmacy: 2-2-1 Oshika, Shizuoka-shi- 
100 teachers, 600 students. 


Tokyo Metropolitan University: i-i-i Yagumo, Meguro-ku 
Tokyo; 588 teachers, 4,465 students. . * 


Wakayama Medical College: 9 Kuban-cho, Wakayama 
, City; 240 teachers, 403 students. 

Yokohama Municipal University: 4646 Mutsuura-machi, 
Kanazawa-ku, 'Vokoharna; 298 teachers, 2,842 students. 


PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES 

Aoyama-Gnkuin University: 4-4-25 Shibuya, Shibuya-ku, 
Tokyo 150: 339 teachers, 17,779 students. 

Asia University: 5-24-10 Sakai, Musashirio-shi, Tokyo 180; 
296 teachers, 9,017 students. 

Azabu Veterinary College: 1-17-71 Fuchinobe, Sagamihara 
City, Kanagawa; 62 teachers, 1,000 students. 

Bukkyo University: 96 Kitahananobo-cho, Murasakino, 
‘ Kita-ku, Kyoto; 200 teachers, 4,100 students. 

ChUO University: 3-9 Kanda-Surugadai, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo; 1,311 teachers, 34,204 students. 

Daito Bunka University: 1-9-1 Takashimadaira, Itabashi- 
ku, Tokyo; 150 teachers. 

Doshisha University: Karasuma Imadegawa, Kamikyo-ku, 
Kyoto; 396 teachers, 20,275 students. 

Doshisha Women’s College: 602 Genbu-cho, Teramachi- 
Nishiiru, Imadegawa-dori, Kamikyo-ku. Kyoto; 200 
teachers. 2,800 students. . , 


Fukuoka University: n Nanakuma, Fukuoka; 463 
teachers, 21,356 students. 

Gakushuin University; 1-1057 Mcjiro-cho, ' Toshima-ku, 
Tokyo; 219 teachers, 6,339 students. 

Hannan University: 4-35, 5-chome Amami, Higashi, Matsu- 
bara City, Osaka; 138 teachers, 3,045 students. 

Hiroshima Jogakuin College: 13-1, Higashi 4-chome, 
Ushita, Hiroshima City; 50 teachers, 900 students. 

Hokkai Gakuen University: 8-60, Asahimachi, Sappro, 062; 
141 teachers, 6,600 students. 


Fujimi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo; 473 teachers, 30,686 students. 

Intwnntional Christian University: Osawa, Mitaka-shi, 
lokyo; 135 teachers, 2,000 students. 

iwate Medical University: 19-1 Uchimarii, Morioka, Iwate; 
349 teachers, 1,488 students. 


The Jikei University School of 

bashi, Minato^u, Tokyo 
students. 


Medicine: 3-25-8 Nishi Shin- 
105: 651 teachers, 1,206 


“ , *47 0 j.vuK.KaKu-j3asai, rs.auii- 

g wa-ku, Yokohama; 200 teachers, 10,000 students. 
Kansai University: 3-35 Yamate-cho 3-chome, Suita-shi, 
Osaka; 477 teachers, 24,980 students. 

“"'''ersity: Muutsuura 4834 Kanzawa-ku, 
Yokohama; 409 teachers, 7,572 students. 

Minato-ku, Tokyo; 1,050 teachers, 
26,000 students. _ 

Kowakae, Higashiosaka, Osaka; 
450 teachers, 24,000 students, 

*^°¥nkvn • ^4 Tsunohazu 2-chome, Shinjukii-ku, 

Tokyo 160; 240 teachers, -7,700 students. 

okugakuin University; 10-28 Higashi 4-chbme, Shibuya- 
ku, Tokyo; 562 teachers, 13.057 students. 

University: Komazawa i-chome. Fukazawa- 
students ^ Tokyo; 360 . teachers, 19,000 


Nada kn'^Tr^n Motoyama-cho; Hig 

Nada-ku. Kobe City; 174 teachers, 7,000 students 
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Uriiicrstiics 


Kurume University: 67 Asahi-machi, Kurume-shi, Fuku- 
oka-ken; 392 teachers, 3,961 students. 

Kwansci Gakuin University: Uegahara, Nishinomiya-shi, 
Hyogo-ken; 274 teachers, 14,289 students. 

Kyoto Women’! University: 17 Kita Hiyoshi-cho, Imaku- 
mano, Higashiyama-ku, Kyoto; 115 teachers, 2,187 
students. 


Kyoto College of Pharmacy: 5-Nakauchi-cho, Misasagi 
Yamashina Higashiyama-ku, Kyoto; 47 teachers, 1,474 
students. 

Matsuyama University College of Commerce: Bunkyo-cho, 
Matsyama 799; 150 teachers, 4,136 students. 

Meiji University: Kanda-Sumgadai i-i, Cliiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo-To; 1,427 teachers, 33,313 students. 

Meiji Gakuin University: 1-2-37 Shirokanedai, Minato-ku, 
Tokyo; 410 teachers, 12,000 students. 

Meijo University: Yagoto-Urayama, Tenpaku S!io\va-ku, 
Nagoya; 470 teachers, 18,000 students. 

Miyagi Gakuin Women’s College: 1-6, Chuo 4-chome, 
Sendai City, 134 teachers, 1,518 students. 

Nanzan University: 18 Yamazato-cho, Showa-ku, Nagoya 
4 ^ 6 ; 170* teachers, 4,655 students. 

Nihon University: 6-16 Nishi-Kanda, 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo City; 2,268 teachers, 102,179 students. 

Nippon Dental College: 9-20 i-chome, Fujimi, Chij'oda-ku, 
Tokyo; 347 teachers, 2,151 students. 

Notre Dame Women’s College: 1-2 Minami Nonogami-cho, 
Shimogamo, Sakyo-ku, Kyoto; 96 teachers, 1,084 
students. 


Okinavra University;Kokuba, Naha, Okinawa; 270 teachers, 
2,835 students. 


Rikkyo University: Nishi-Ikebukuro, Toshima-ku, Tokyo; 
760 teachers, 12,535 students. 

Rissho University; 160 4-chome, Higashi-Osaki, Shina- 
gawa-ku, Tol^o; 98 teachers, 3,536 students. 

Ritsumeikan University; Kyoto-shi, Kamikyo-ko, Hiro- 
koji-dori Tcrmachi; 300 teachers, 21.000 students. 

Ryukoku University; Fukakusa-Isukamoto-cho, Fushimi- 
ku, Kyoto; 539 teachers, 9,537 students. 

University of the Sacred Heart: Hiroo 4-chomc, 3-1 Sltibu- 
ya-ku, Tokyo; 219 teachers, 1.731 students. 

Sapporo University; 243-2, Nisliioka, Toyohira-ku, Sap- 
poro; 94 teachers, 6,421 students. 

Science University of Tokyo: 1-3 Kaguraz.aka, Slunjuku-ku, 
Tokyo, 360 teachers, 14.500 students. 

Seijo University: 6-1-20 Seijo, Setagaya-ku, Tokyo, 123 
full-time, 137 part-time teachers, 3,404 students 

Seisen Women’s College: 3-chome, 16 Ban 21 Go, Higasln- 
Golanda, Shinagawa-ku. Tokj-o, 113 leadier.s, 1,361 
students 


Senshu University: Chiyoda-ku Kanda Jinbo-cko, Tokyo 
to; 153 teachers, 11,624 students. 

Shown Women’s University: i-chome, Taishido. <e:a;;.'.ya- 
ku, Tokyo; no teachers, 1.981 students 

Sophia University: Chiyoda-ku, Kioicb.o 7. Tokyo, 774 
professors, 9,463 student.s 

Takushoku University: 3-4-’' Kobinata IJunkyo-ku. 
'J’oky<i. 20S teachers, 7.034 siuden.ts 


Tamagavia University: t> i-i Ta;n.a!!.'.'''a 

sin. Tokyo. 507 teachers, 6,232 •■tude 

Tcnri University: 1050 Somannudn rho 

246 f e.'.chi'rs, 2.24.'"' studen;--. 


Gukt!'-;; Machi.l.a 
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Tohoku Gakuen University: 1 Minami-Rokken-Cho, Sendai; 
244 teachers, 12.76S students. 

Tokai University; 2-28 Tomigaya, Shibuya-ku. Tokyo; 921 
teachers, 26,648 students. 

Tokyo CoHege of Economics: 7-1 chomc, Minamicho, Koku- 
bunji, Tokyo 1S5; 275 teachers, 7,889 students, 

Tokyo College of Pharmacy: 600 Kashiwagi 4.chomc, 
Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo; 200 teachers, 2,000 student.s, 

Tokyo Women’s Medical College: 10 Kawada-cho Shin- 
juku-ku, Tokj'o; 441 teache.rs, 594 .students. 

Toyo University: 5-28-20 Hakusan, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo; 
393 full-time teachers, 20,889 students. 

Tsuda College: 1491 Tsuda-Machi, Kodaira City, Tokyo; 
80 teachers, 2,700 students. 

Waseda University: Totsuka-rdachi, Shinjuku-ku, Tokvo; 
2,400 teachers. 44,691 .students. 


TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITIES 
Akita University: i-i Tcgata Gakucncho, Akita City; 
513 teachers, 3,385 students. 

Chubu Institute of Technology: 1200 Hatsumoto-cho, 
Kasugai-shi Aichi Prefecture; 159 teachers, 5,785 
students. 

Ehimc University: Hiniata-cho, Mat.suyama 790; 490 
teachers. 

Fukut University; .Makinoshima-cho, Fukui. 

HlmeJ? Institute of Technology; Jdti Ilimcji, Hyogo; 150 
teachers, 1,100 students, 

Iwate University: 3-18-8 Ueda, Morioka. Iwate. .>00 
teachers, 3,600 students. 

Kobe University of Mercantile Marine: Fukae, Honjo-clio, 
Higashimada-ku, Kobo. 

Kyoto University of Industrial Arts and Textile Fibres: 

Matsugasaki-Hashigamicho, Sakyo-ku. Kyoto. 

Kyushu Institute of Technology: 752 Nakabarn, Tobafa, 
Kitakj’iisbu; 100 teachers, 2,000 .student.s. 

Miyazaki University: 100 Funatsuka-cho, .Miyazaki; 275 
teachers, 2,741 students. 

Muroran Institute of Technology: 27 .Minumunto-cb.o. 
Muroran; 170 teachers, 2,219 students 

Musashi Institute of Technology: Tam.atMit.sumi i-chome, 
Sct.agaj’a-ku, Toki'o 158. 

Nagoya Institute of Technology; Gokisho-cho, Shov.a-kii, 
Nngoj’a; 5S0 teachers, 4,000 student--. 

Sagami Institute of Technology; i-i Ni-la Kairevn 'i-p.ji iM 
Fujisawa City; 200 teach-rs. 2. zoo stud'.nt'. 

Tokyo Electrical Engineering College: K.-nid.i-.'G-'mkiri 
Chiyoila-ku, Tokyei; 570 t' acher-., 7, o'--) 

Tokyo University of Agriculture: i-i-i ’-..i, s- 1... 

gaya-ku, Tokyo; .5.5' teade r’-, ^ •tud' r.t- 

Tokyo University 0! Agriculture and Technology: i-' 

Harumi-cho, 3-chom''. i'uebo si.!, 'G'i.yo 

Tokyo Inslifufc of Technology: 12-1 f S 'S.-.y.-.n;,-!, eur, 

M',';;i!ro-ku; h.'o te.aeb'-:?. 4.9-7 

Tokyo Univtnlfy of Fisheries: Kon.an 4-5-7, .Mi.u.ato-ke: 
Tokyo, 

Tokyo University of Mereanfile Marine: lay.-.-.- . 2 ; 

i'uk.a-'.iv .'1 Loto-l.u, 'Gd yu; s<-> i',;" ! 'U.f -t-."’ r». 
r'-i student.',. 

Unlvenily 0! Electrocemmunlcilionj; s 1 f' !■■■■ '■■< 
j-';. 1.-5 :■ '■ 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan is an almost land- 
locked state in the Middle East. Israel separates it from the 
Mediterranean, while S3^ia lies to the north, Iraq to the 
east and Saudi Arabia to the south. The port of Aqaba in 
the far south gives Jordan a narrow outlet to the Red Sea. 
The climate is hot and dry. The average temperature is 
i5.5°c ( 6 o°f) but the winters can be cold. The official 
language is Arabic. Over 90 per cent of the population are 
Sunni Muslims and there are small communities of 
Christians and Shi’ite Muslims. The national flag (propor- 
tions 2 by I ) is a horizontal tricolour of black, white and 
green, with a red triangle, containing a seven-pointed 
white star, at the hoist. The capital is Amman. 

Recent History 

Transjordan became independent in March 1946 with 
the ending of the British mandate, established by the 
Lea^e of Nations in 1922. The first ruler was the Amir 
Abdullah, proclaimed king in May 1946. When the British 
Government terminated its mandate in Palestine in May 
1948, Jewsh leaders proclaimed the State of Israel but 
Palestinian Arabs, supported by the armies of Arab states, 
opposed Israeli claims and hostilities continued until J uly. 
Transjordan’s forces occupied about 5,900 sq. km. of 
Palestine, including East Jerusalem, and this was con- 
firmed by the armistice with Israel in April 1949. In June 
1949 the country was renamed Jordan and in April 1950 
King Abdullah formally annexed the West Bank territory, 
which contained many Arab refugees from Israeli-held 
areas. Abdullah was assassinated in July 1951 and, after 
his son had abdicated, the crown passed in August 1952 
to Hussein ibn Talal, then aged 16. King Hussein formally 
took power in May 1953. Jordan's treaty relationship with 
the United Kingdom was ended in March 1957. 

The war with Israel in June 1967 left Israel in possession 
of all Jordanian territory on the west bank of the Jordan. 
The Old City of Jerusalem was incorporated into Israel; 
the rest of the conquered area has the status of an Israeli 
"occupied territory". Many refugees are still housed 
in camps on the East Bank. Jordan used to be a base for 
several Palestine guerrilla organizations in their raids on 
the occupied territories. The strength of these organiza- 
tions frequently constituted a challenge to the Govern- 
ment’s authority as well as to Israel; the latter responded 
with frequent attacks on suspected commando camps on 
the East Bank. The conflict between the Government and 
the guerrilla groups developed into civil war in 1970, and 
the Government finally overcame the guerrilla forces in 
July 1971. Since then King Hussein has resolutely refused 
to allow guerrilla activity from Jordan, although in 
September 1973 and November 1974 ho issued amnesties 
which released several hundred guerrilla prisoners. 

In March 1972 King Hussein presented a plan for a 
United Arab Kingdom in which a Palestinian region 
(capital Jerusalem) would be federated with the Jor- 
danian region, whose capital, Amman, would be the federal 
capital. Israel, the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) and Egypt reacted unfavourably, and Egypt broke 


off diplomatic relations, which were not restored until 
September 1973, when King Hussein became reconciled 
with President Sadat of Egypt and President Assad, of 
S}q'ia. 

During the first part of 1974 King Hussein became 
increasingly estranged from other Arab States when it 
became clear that they considered the PLO as the legiti- 
mate representative of the Palestinians. In October 1974, 
at the Rabat Arab summit. King Hussein had to accept 
the situation and support a unanimous, resolution giving 
the PLO the right to establish an independent national 
authority on any piece of Palestinian land to be, liberated. 

In November 1974 King Hussein amended the Jordanian 
Constitution, dissolved the House of Representatives, 
appointed a new Senate and reshuffled his Council of 
Ministers in order to decrease Palestinian, participation in 
Jordanian life in preparation for the eventual formation 
of an independent Palestinian state on the west bank of 
the Jordan. 

Since 1975 Jordan and Syria have been co operating 
increasingly closely, setting up a Joint Military Command 
and signing agreements in the fields of transport, tele- 
communications, education, information, electric power 
and phosphates. In November 1977 Hussein found 
himself in a delicate position over Sadat’s peace initiative 
with Israel. Although he did not oppose Sadat’s visit to 
Jerusalem, he was anxious not to destroy his close relation- 
ship with Syria, who strongly opposed Sadat. Jordan 
therefore took a conciliatory position, trying to reconcile 
the divisions in the Arab ranks. In common wth the other 
Arab States, Jordan found Israel’s peace proposals of 
December 1977 unacceptable. 

Government 

Jordan is a constitutional monarchy. Legislative power 
is vested in a bicameral National Assembly. The Senate 
(Chamber of Notables) has 30 members appointed by the 
King for eight years (half retiring every four years) and the 
House of Representatives (Chamber of Deputies) has 60 
members, including 50 Muslims and 10 Christians, elected 
by universal adult suffrage for four years (subject to 
dissolution). In each Chamber there is equal representation 
for the East Bank and the (occupied) West Bank. Execu- 
tive power is vested in the King, who governs with the 
assistance of an appointed Council of Ministers, responsible 
to the Assembly. Constitutional amendments approved in 
^974 gS'Ve the King powers to dissolve the Senate and 
postpone elections. The Assembly was dissolved in 
November 1974, although briefly reconvened in February 
1976, when it approved a constitutional amendment giving 
the King power to postpone elections indefinitely and to 
convene the Assembly as required. 

There are eight administrative provinces, of which three 
have been occupied by Israel since June 1967. 

Defence 

The total strength of the Jordanian armed forces is 
67,810. The army has 61,000 men; the air force 6,650 and 
the navy 160. There is a para-mUitary force of 10,000 
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consisting of a Civil Militia of 7,000 and a Mobile Police 
Force of 3.000. There is a tivo-year period of militarj- 
serv-ice. The 1977 defence budget was 67 million dinars. 

Economic Affairs 

About three-quarters of the settled population arc 
engaged in agriculture. Israeli occupation of the West 
Bank in 1967 resulted in a substantial loss of productive 
farming land. Principal crops are wheat, barley, lentils, 
citrus fruits, tomatoes and water-melons. Bad weather 
limited agricultural production in 1973 and again in 1975. 

Jordan is short of natural resources and has had to rely 
heavily on foreign aid, w-hich in recent years has been 
coming increasingly from oil-rich Arab governments, Iran 
and Japan. Phosphates are the country’s biggest natural 
resource, and the Jordan Phosphate Mines have an e.vpan- 
sion programme which planned to increase production 
from 1.6 million tons in 1974 to 8 million tons in 1980, but 
production in 1977 was expected to be about 2 million 
tons. Export earnings from phosphates exceeded JD19 
million in 1974, 1975 and 1976, enabling Jordan to rely 
less heavily on foreign aid. A U.S. $425 million potash 
project on the Dead Sea should begin production by 
December 1981. 

Transport and Communications 

Jordan has a railway system but most traffic uses the 
excellent roads. Parts of the desert can be traversed safely 
by vehicles except a(tcr heavy rain. The port of Aqaba in 
the far south is Jordan’s only outlet to the sea and civil 
aviation is of increasing importance. 

Social Welfare 

There is no comprehensive welfare scheme but the 
Government runs medical and health services and there is 
a large government medical comple.x in .A.mnian. In June 
1977 there were 664,000 refugees registered with IJXRM A 
in east Jordan and a further 306,000 on the West Bank. 


Introductory Sun'cy, Statistical Sunry 

Education 

Primarj- education is free and, where possible, compul- 
sor}'. It starts at 6 to 8 and lasts for six years. A further 
three-year period, known as the preparatorj- cycle, is also 
compulsory'. UN'RW'.\ provides schooling for the Pales- 
tinian refugees. In 1976 there were more th.an 2,300 primary 
and secondary' schools, and 92 per cent of all 6 to ii-year- 
olds were enrolled in primary' school. Jordan’s first univer- 
sity' was inaugurated in December 1962. 

Tourism 

Fisas arc required by' nationals of all countries except 
Arab countries. 

Sport 

There is little organized sport. Car racing, horse racing 
and hawking are popular. Water skiing takes place at 
Aqaba. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May' 25th (Independence Day), July 3rd (I-eil.it 
al Mciraj, Ascension of the Prophet), .\ugust nth (King 
Hussein’s .-accession), September 4th (Id iil Fitr. end id 
Ramadan), Xovember nth (Id ul .Vdha), Xovember 14th 
(King Hu.ssein’s Birthday), December 2nd (.Mti.siim 
Xcw Year). 

1979 : January 15th (.Vrbor Day), February loth (Mou- 
loud. Birth of the Prophet), March 22nd (.Vrab L<-as;ue 
Day). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. In Jordan the dunum is 
1,000 square metres (about a quarter of an acre). 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

1,000 fils=i Jordanian dinar (JD). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£i stcrling= 593.4 fils; 

U.S. ?i ■=324.0 fils. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 

(East and W’est Banks) 



E.sTl.’r.\Trn Pori:i..'iTJO.v (mid-year) 

1973 

^971 

«975 

197 '' 

97.740 sq. krn.* 

-..S35.'>oo 

2,6iS.c>oo 


i 


* 37-73''' square mih-s. 


Population of the E.a.'-t B.ink (1976): 2,018.407. 

.\mm.an (c-ipital) (1976); brii.no. 

Other towns: Zark.i. popid.'ition 220.00..1 (197;); Irbid, j-«>pul.'>.'io:i nO.oo'' fi973>. 
197O (F.a'^t B.ink only): Birthi Dr.ith'; 7..>02*. Mani.T.’W' s.I.I'';. 

• Registration incomplete. 
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Statistical Survey 


agriculture 

LAND USE 

(’ooo hectares. East and West Banks) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Arable land . . . 

1,132 

1,140* 

1,140* 

1,140* 

1,170* 

Land under permanent crops 

168 

. ^ 75 * 

180* 

185* 

190* 

Permanent meadows and pastures') 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Forests and woodland) 

125 

125 . 

125 

125 

125 

Other land ..... 

8,193 

8,178 

8,173' ■ 

8,168 

8,133 

Inland water . . ■ . 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

Total Area . 

9.774 

9.774 

9,774 

9,774 

9,774 


* FAO estimate. t i 970 figure assumed to be unchanged. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(East Bank only) 



Area 

('ooo dunums) 

Production 
(’ooo metric tons) , 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Barley 

648.7 

529.2 

536-4 

40.2 

II. 8 

13-2 

Maize 

2.6 

5-9 

5-1 

0.4 

0-7 

0.6 

Sesame 

7.6 

3-0 

2.9 

0. 1 

O.I 

O.I 

Wheat 

2,462.0 

1.183.3 

1,369,5 

244-5 

50.0 

66.6 

Broad Beans 

4-5 

— 

3-3 

0-7 

— 

0.2 

Chick Peas 

124.9 

0.2 

16.3 

8-3 

O.I 

0.4 

Kersenneh 

78.2 

42.0 

47-5 

6.6 

1.9 

0.8 

Lentils 

215.6 

148.5 

229.7 

295 

5-2 

9-4 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 
(East Bank only) 


(production in 'ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 


1974 

1975 

1976 

Almonds . 

Apples and Pears 
Apricots . 

Citrus Fruits . 

Figs 

Bananas . 

Plums and Peaches . 

0.8 

4.0 

1-5 

33-6 

1.2 

4.4 

0.3 

1 .0 

1-4 

6.8 

12.8 

O.I 

6-3 

0-3 

0.6 

0-7 

0.2 

16.5 

0-3 

4-5 

0.4 

Tomatoes 

Eggplants (Aubergines) . 
Onions and Garlic . 
Cauliflowers and Cabbages 
Watermelons and Melons . 
Potatoes 

Broadbeans (green) . 
Cucumbers 

133-3 

32.4 

1.8 

15-9 

46.6 

3-9 

3-4 

17-5 

145.0 

39-6 

2 - 5 
8-7 

50-4 

5-1 

3 - 1 
18.0 

87-9 

42.8 

1-3 

7-7 

23.1 

13.0 

4-7 

12. 9 


LIVESTOCK 
(East Bank only) 
(’ooo) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Camels ..... 
Cattle ..... 
Sheep and Goats 

16. 1 

45-9 

1,128.2 

18.2 

46-3 

1,351-6 

13-7 

42.2 

1,190.2 

18.2 

41.2 

1,253-4 
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FORESTRY 

(East Bank only) 


Sfalisltcal Suncy 



1 

1975 

1976 ' 

Area newlyplanted (’000 dunums) 

36.0 

19.0 

Timber production (cu. metres) . 

4,197.0 

6,855.0 


FISHING 

(East Bank only) 



1974 


* 9/6 

Quantity- of fish landed at 




Aqaba and on Jordan and 




Yartnuk river.s (tons) 

9: .6 

65.1 

4,8.9 


lillNING AND INDUSTRY 

(East Bank only) 

(’ooo tons) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

197O 

Phosphates . 

1,088.6 

1,674.8 

1.352.5 

1,767.9 

Cement 

616.8 

596.2 

572.2 

533.0 

Alcohol (’000 litres) 

260.5 

190.3 

32^.8 

317.7 

Beer (’000 litres) . 

2,156.4 

2 . 544-2 

4.436.5 

5.035 0 

Tobacco (kg.) 

7,692.0 

661 .2 

6,144 .0 

10,69: .0 

Cigarettes (kg.) 

2,160,391 .0 

1.972.275.0 

1 , 997 , 888.0 

2 ,.I0S.O2^ .0 

Electricity (tnillion kWTi.) 

280.6 

300.2 

407.3 

50:. 2 


FINANCE 

1,000 fils = i Jordanian dinar (JD). 

Coins: i, 5, 10, 20, 25, 50, 100 and 250 fils. 

Notes: 500 fils; i, 5 and 10 dinars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): sterling =593. ^ fils; U.S. $i -32.1.0 fiK. 
too Jordanian dinars — /168. 52 = $308. 0 ^. 

Note: The Jordanian dinar was introduced in July 1950. with a value of /i sterling, then equal to U.S. $^.^So ($i --357. 11 
fils). This valuation in terms of U.S. currency remained in effect until February 1973, so that from December 1971 (when 
the U.S. dollar was devalued) the dinar became equivalent to 2.579 Special Drawing Rights (SDK.s). In Fcbru'ary J973. 
when the dollar was again devalued, the dinar's par value was fixed at ?3.i 1 1 ($i =321.43 fils), thus maint.aining the e.xchange 
rate in terms of SDRs. Until the end of 1973 the market rate against the U.S. dollar was allowed to fluctuate above and 
below this valuation. During the first six months of 1974 the par value and market rate were unified. Since July 1974, wl-.m 
the fixed relationship lx:twcen the SDR and the U.S dollar was ended, the exchangv rate has It-'cn maintaiiud at a mid- 
point of I dinar=2.579 SDRs. The average market value of the dinar was S3. 0549 in 1973; S3.: 19.8 in 1074; S3.i3')5 in 1075; 
S3. 0115 in 197O. The dinar was at par with the pound sterling until November 1907, after which the exch.ange rate wa-. 
£1=857.14 fils (r dinar = /;:.: 67) until August 1971. The rate was /: =930.0: fils (: dinar = /: .075) from Ikcembrr :97i to 
June 1972. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES* 


RliVENUE 

«974 

1975 

1976 

Direct taxes 

Indirect taxes . 

Fees 

Other internal receipts 

7.157 

21,609 

9.216 

i8,o:S 

26,100 

1 2,410 

» 3.350 

43.040 

« 7 ->'^ 3 o 

31.259 

12.231 

45 . 6 >^o 

Grants and loans 

56,000 

97.067 

Q ^.$00 

I 10,550 

io7,o''>o 

I ^ 1 .000 

Total 

« 53.067 

206.350 

251.000 


• Total c.xpcndttisre compris'-s rrgul 
1977 : Ki'venur JD 33,- o mill:' 


*000) 


Exi':;.vi)iTt.'i'.:: 

1974 

t <)75 


Education 

1 0.8 50 

I *. 7 '' > 

1 

Hc.alth and snci.al welfare . 

4, to: 

-4 .^'^'7 

I 6.6 :r. 

Defence and police 

S'^tso 

.55. 

i 

Other current cxp.’nditiire . 

27.671 

46.3:8 

' S ( 

Development expentliture . 

72.63.S 

00.43 5 

■ 127. 77 <' 

Total 


f 

- f , i > 














JORDAN 


Statistical Survey 


DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE ESTIMATES 
Five-Year Plan, 1976-80 
(JD million) 


Agriculture . 


40.0 

Education and welfare .... 

34-6 , 

Water . , . . . 


97-4 

Health ....... 

9.0 

Mining and industry 

Tourism and antiquities . 


229.1 

Social welfare . . . . ' . 

I.O 


24.4 

Work and vocational training . . , . 

3-8 , 

Electricity .... 


42.8 

Housing and government buildings . 

88.0 

Trade . . ... 


3-8 

Municipal and village affairs . 

38.8 

Transport .... 
Communication 


II9.9 

20.1 

Miscellaneous ..... 

II. 4 

Culture and information. 


2.9 

Total ..... 

765.0 


Source: National Planning Council. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(JD million) 



1973 

1974 

1975 


(Both banks) 

(Both banks) 1 

(East Bank only) 

Gross Domestic Product (at factor cost) 

I 239-31 

308.60 

260.00 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(JD’ooo) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1 1976 

Imports .... 
Exports .... 

95.310 

17.005 

108,248 

18,984 

156,507 

49.752 

234.013 

49.143 



PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


(JD’ooo) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Animals and products . 

9.161 .9 

10,783.0 

11,781 .0 

Grains and legumes 

9 . 545-6 

7.472.8 

19,408,0 

Vegetables . 

1.499-5 

1.494.2 

3,336.0 

Fruits. 

5.582.7 

8,879 . 8 

10,554-0 

Spices .... 

2,209.8 

2,773-0 

2,677.0 

Other agriculture . 

2.942.3 

2.956.5 

5,548.0 

Forestry products 

964.1 

1,869.0 

4,832.0 

Mining and quarrying . 

3.930.9 

2.341-6 

35,470.0 

Food manufactures 

15.165.8 

11,561.8 

34,135.0 

Textiles 

9.763.5 

13,343-6 

15,290.0 

Clothing ■ . , . 

2,390.6 

6,604.4 

5,250.0 

Wood and cork . 

1.182.7 

2,111.8 

2,429.0 

Paper and products 

4,300.8 

3,796.5 

4,479.0 

Printing and publishing. 

509.1 

823.4 

714.0 

Rubber and products . 

2,296.2 

3,213-9 

4,177.0 

Chemical products 

9,806.5 

14,082.7 

19,688.0 

Petroleum (refined) 

1 . 553-3 

1,863.0 

2,538.0 

Non-metallic minerals . 

2,490.0 

3.441.8 

7,782.0 

Metallic minerals . 

16,018.8 

22,370. 4 

36,102.0 

Non-electric machines . 

10,909.4 

23,408.9 

38,942.0 

Electric machines 

6,276.8 

13,022.3 

16,080.0 

Transport equipment . 

18.051.3 

37.619.2 

45,930.0 


Exports 

1974 

1975. 

1976 

Phosphates . 

Tomatoes 

19,531.3 

1,836.2 

19,584-5 

1 . 275-3 

19,232.8 

2,516.9 

Water Melons 

Other vegetables and 

1,540.5 

191.4 

469.0 

52.8 

243-6 

69-5 

fruit 

Cigarettes . 

Bananas 

Raw Hides and Skins ! 
Electric Accumulators 

5 . 333-0 

711.3 

46.7 

272.5 

405.5 

7.560.9 

751-6 

69-3 

87.6 

11 , 543-1 

808.6 

29.9 

230.6 
69.4 

Olive Oil and Prepared 
Olives 

655-9 

364.3 

. 613.1 
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JORDAN 


PRIN'CIPAL COUNTRIES 
(JD’ooo) 


SiaU'sticMl Sumv 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

China, People’s Repub. . 

4.327-4 

2,695.0 

3.231-9 

Egypt 

7,108.1 

6,242.0 

9.575-1 

France 

3.718.4 

7.593-0 

10,534-9 

Germany, Fed. Repub. . 

14.514-1 

24 . 9 ^ 6.0 

52,985-6 

India .... 

2,968.0 

4.339-0 

13,238.8 

Italy .... 

5.868.3 

11,123.0 

19.534-4 

Japan. 

7.380.8 

17,104.0 

21.512. 3 

Lebanon 

8,336-1 

9.153-0 

7.346.4 

Netherlands 

4.489-5 

n.a. 

7.770.0 

Romania 

2,886.1 

8,834.0 

9.464-9 

Saudi Arabia 

3.692.8 

22,906.0 

34.448-0 

Syria .... 

5.806.5 

6,309.0 

7.449-7 

U.S.S.R. . 

978.9 

n.a. 

1.69S.4 

United Kingdom . 

12,035.6 

21,867.0 

23.720. 1 

U.S.A. 

17.583-2 

24,442.0 

31.047-3 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

1076 

China, People’s Rcpub. . 

_ 

2,181.3 

i.OqS. I 

Czechoslovakia 

70S. 6 

1 , 220.4 

1,521-4 

India .... 

7.267.0 

1,074.0 

1,711-5 

Iraq .... 

1,616.7 

2.405-5 

2.327-5 

Kuwait 

“•777 *3 

2 . 393-8 

3.2S1.5 

Lebanon 

4 »ooi . I 

2,291.6 

1.660.0 

Saudi Arabia 

5.540.4 

4,761-0 

7,4^^ .4 

Syria . 

2.S73-7 

3.5SS.1 

6.392.2 

Turkey 

1.625.7 

2,902-3 

1.365-3 

Yugoslavia . 

1,201 .4 

504-7 

189.0 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 
(East Bank only) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Passengers carried 

80,125 

93.465 1 

96,649 

Freight carried (toite) 

65.807 

89.300 

12,329 


ROADS 

(East Bank only) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cars (private) 

Taxis .... 
Buses .... 
Lorries and vans . 

16,101 

6,949 

529 

6,470 

21,306 

7,258 

72S 

8,458 

28,615 

7.258 

862 

12,493 

Totai. (inch others) . 

33,256 

47.243 

60.455 


TOURISM 

(East Bank only) 



1 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Visitors to Jordan . 

554.913 

707,623 

1,063,294 


SHIPPING 
(East Bank only) 
(Aqaba port) 


1 

1 1974 

1975 

! io;6 

1 ' 

Number of \-cssels calling j 

' 299 i 

516 

; 1,064 

Freight loaded {’ooo tons) j 

1116.2 j 

S70.6 


Freight unloaded ('ooo tons) j 

; 367.4 j 

i 6S2.B 

\ 

1.368.6 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(East Bank only) 



1974 1 

^ 1975 

1 

! 1*176 

Passengers (number) 

243.355 1 

[379.911 

,'475.500 

Freight (’ooo tons) . 

3.S44.0 ! 

' I 

i 6,273.4 

1 

j o,6?o.o 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 

(East Bank only) 


Telephones (1073) .... 

j 21. 561 

R.idio sets (1974) . . . . j 

1 


EDUCATION 

(Ivast Hankl 



Schools 

Tr..sciir.Rs I 

Pltils 

1073-74 

•1.062 

16,203 ; 

5 os, 46 '< 

1974-75 • ! 

2.232 

th ,054 

530,700 

107.5-76 


1 1). **26 

57 .-. if'-’ 


Departnicnt ol Statt'.t:c^, Annnan 
•V.U 
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The Cmstitution 


THE CONSTITUTION 


(Revised Constitution approved 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan is an independent, 
indivisible sovereign state. Its of&cial religion is Islam; its 
official language il^abic. 

Rights of the Individual. There is to be no discrimination 
between Jordanians on account of race, religion or lan- 
guage; Work, education and equal opportunities shall be 
afforded to aU as far as is possible. The freedom of the indi- 
vidual is guaranteed, as are his dwelling and property. No 
Jordanian shall be exiled. Labour shall be made com- 
pulsory only in a national emergency, or as a result of a 
conviction; conditions, hours worked and allowances are 
under the protection of the State. 

The Press, and all opinions, are free, except under mar- 
tial law. Societies can be formed, within the law. Schools 
may be established freely, but they must follow a recog- 
nized curriculum and educational policy. Elementary 
education is free and compulsory. All religions are toler- 
ated. Every J ordanian is eligible to public office, and choices 
are to be made by merit only. Power belongs to the people. 

The Legislative Pov/er is vested in the National Assembly 
and the King. The National Assembly consists of two 
houses; the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

The Senate. The number of Senators is one-half of the 
number of members of the House of Representatives. 
Senators must be unrelated to the King, over -p, and 
are chosen from present and past Prime Ministers and 
Ministers, past Ambassadors or Ministers Plenipotentiary, 
past Presidents of the House of Representatives, past 
Presidents and members of the Court of Cassation and of 
the Civil and Sharia Courts of Appeal, retired officers of 
the rank of General and above, former members of the 
House of Representatives who have been elected twice to 
that House, etc. . . . They may not hold public office. 
Senators are appointed for four years. They may be re- 
appointed. The President of the Senate is appointed for 
two years. 

The House of Representatives. The members of the House 
of Representatives are elected by secret ballot in a general 
direct election and retain their mandate for four, years. 
General elections take place during the four months prece- 
ding the end of the term. The President of the House is 
elected by secret ballot each year by the Representatives. 
Representatives must be Jordanians of over 30, they must 
have a clean record, no active business interests, and are 
debarred from public office. Close relatives of the IQng are 
not eligible. If the House of Representatives is dissolved, 
the new House shall assemble in extraordinary session not 
more than four months after the date of dissolution. The 
new House cannot be dissolved for the same reason as the 
last. 

General Provisions for the National Assembly. The King 
summons the National Assembly to its ordinary session on 
November ist each year. This date can be postponed by 
the King for two months, or he can dissolve the Assembly 
before the end of its three months’ session. Alternatively, 
he can extend the session up to a total period of six months. 
Each session is opened by a speech from the throne. 

Decisions in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate are made by a majority vote. The quorum is two- 
thirds of the total number of members in each House. 
When the voting concerns the Constitution, or confidence 
in the Council of Ministers, "the votes shall be taken by 
calling the members by name in a loud voice”. Sessions are 
public, though secret sessions can be held at the request of 


by King Talal I on January ist, 1952) 

the Government or of five members. Complete freedom of 
speech, within the rules of either House, is allowed. 

The Prime Minister places proposals before the House 
of Representatives; if accepted there, they are referred to 
the Senate and finally sent to the King for confirmation. 
If one house rejects a law while the other accepts it, a joint 
session of the House of Representatives and the Senate is 
called, and a decision made by a two-thirds majority. If 
the King withholds his approval from a law, he returns it 
to the Assembly -within six months with the reasons for his 
dissent; a joint session of the Houses then makes a decision, 
and if the law is accepted by this decision it is promulgated. 
The Budget is submitted to the National Assembly one 
month before the beginning of the financial year. 

Tho King. The throne of the' Hashemite Kingdom de- 
volves by male descent in the dynasty of King Abdullah 
Ibn al Hussein. The King attains his majority on his eigh- 
teenth lunar year; if the throne is inherited by a minor, the 
powers of the King are exercised by a Regent or a Council 
of Regency. If the King, through illness or absence, can- 
not perform his duties, his powers are given to a Deputy, 
or to a Council of the Throne. This Deputy, or Council, 
may be appointed by Iradas (decrees) by the King, or, if 
he is incapable, by the Council of Ministers. 

On his accession, the King takes the oath to respect and 
observe the provisions of the Constitution and to be loyal 
to the nation. As head of the State he is immune from all 
liability or responsibility. He approves laws and promul- 
gates_ them. He declares war, concludes peace and signs 
treaties; treaties, however, must be approved by the 
National Assembly. The King is Commander-in-Chief of 
the Navy, the Army and the Air Force. He orders the 
holding of elections; convenes, inaugurates, adjourns and 
prorogues tte House of Representatives. The Prime Minis- 
ter is appointed by him, as are the President and members 
of the Senate. Military and civil ranks are also granted, or 
withdraivn, by the King. No death sentence is carried out 
until he has confirmed it. 

Ministers. The Council of Ministers consists of the Prime 
Minister, President of the Council, and of his Ministers. 
Mimsters are forbidden to become members of any com- 
pany, to receive a salary from any company,- or to partici- 
pate in any financial act of trade. The Council of Ministers 
IS entrusted with the conduct of all affairs of State, internal 
and external. 

The Council of Ministers is responsible to the House of 
Representatives for matters of general policy. Ministers 
may speak in either House, and, if they are members of one 
House, they may also vote in -that House. Votes of confi- 
dence in the Council are cast in the House of Representa- 
tives, and decided by a two-thirds majority. If a vote of 
no co^dence is returned, the Ministers are bound to 
resign. Every newly-formed Council of Ministers must pre- 
sent its programme to the House of Representatives and 
ask for a -vote of confidence. The House of Representa- 
tives can impeach Ministers, as it impeaches its own 
members. 

Amendments. Two amendments were passed in Novem- 
ber 1974 givmg the King the right to dissolve the Senate 
or to t^e away membership from any of its members, and 
to pos-^one general elections for a period not to exceed a 
i ^ ^“^re are circumstances in which the Council of 
Ministers feels that it is impossible to hold elections. A 
further amendment in February 1976 enabled the King to 
postpone elections indefinitely. 
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The Government, National Assembly, Political Parties 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

King Husseik ibk Talal; proclaimed Iving by a decree of the Jordan Parliament on August nth. 1952: 

crowmed on May 2nd, 1953. 

Chief of Royal Court: Sharef Abed ae-Hamid Sharaf. 

Minister of Royal Court: Amer Khammash. 


CABINET 

{January 1978) 


Prime Minister, Minister of Defence and Foreign Affairs: 

Mudar Badran. 

Minister of Interior: Sulaiman Arar. 

Minister of Finance: Muhammad ad-Dabbas. 

Minister of Information: ^\dnan Abu-Auda. 

Minister of Tourism arid Antiquities: Ghaleb Barakat. 
Minister of Justice: Ahmed Abdel-Karim Tarau.va. 
Minister of Agriculture: Salah Jumas. 

Minister of Reconstruction and Development and Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs: Hasan Ibrahim. 

Minister of Labour: Issa Ajlouni. 

Minister of Supply: Marwan Qassem. 


Minister of Municipal and Rural Affairs: Ihrahi't Ayvoub. 

Minister of Communications and Acting Minister of Health: 

Abder-Raoof R-awabdeh. 

Minister of Education and Minister of State for Cabinet 
Affairs: Abdes-S.alam Majaei. 

Minister of Trade and Industry: Najmaddin ad-Da;ani. 

Minister of Public Works: Bug. Said Binou. 

Minister of Transport: Eng. Ali Suhai.mat. 

Minister of V/aqfs, Islamic Affairs and Holy Places: Kamil 
Sharaf. 

Minister of Culture and Youth: Sharif I'av.-.va7. Sharaf. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


THE SENATE 

(House of Notables) 

President: Bahjat Talhouni. 

The Senate consists of 30 members, appointed by the 
King. A new Senate was appointed by the King in Novetn- 
ber 1974, containing 7 P^estinians compared with 15 in 
the previous Senate. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Elections to the Co-sc.at House of Representatives tool; 
place in .April 1967. There were no political p.arties. Par- 
liament (the House of Representatives) was dissolved by 
Royal Decree on November 23rd, 1974, but reconvened 
briefly on Eebru.-ry 5tli, 1976. Elections h.i\o be<T! j o--t- 
poned indefinitely. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


parties were banned before the elections of July 1963. In September 1971 King Hus'-ein .annoiinc<yi the form.vtion 
of a Jordanian National Union. This w.as the only political orpaniiation allowed. CommunisEs, M.-irxi 


Politic<al 


.... ts and "other advoc.ates 

tl'.c organi2.ation w.p: renamed the .Ar.ab N.ation.al 


a loraaniau i.'iuvjuiKvi ...... j , 

of imported ideologies" were ineligible for mcmbcrs.iip. In ..Larch 197. . . . - ; i A 

Union In April 1974 King Hussein dissolved the c.A-ccutive wmmittec of th.e -vrab National Union .and .acceptiNJ tl e i,.-.:,- 
nation of tho Secretary-General and in February 1976 the Cabinet approvc-J a law .aUjlishim; the Lnion. Membcr.'-hip w.i 
estimated at about 100.000. 
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Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS ACCREDITED TO JORDAN 
. (E) Embassy, (L) Legation. 


Afghanistan: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

Algeria: Amman (E); Ambassador: Abdessami ben al 
Sheikh al Hussein. 

Argentina: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Australia: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Austria: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Bahrain: Amman (E); Ambassador: Salem bin-Rashed 
al-Absi. 

Belgium: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Brazil: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Bulgaria: Amman (E). 

Canada: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Chad: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Chile: Amman (E). 

Czechoslovakia: Amman (E). 

Denmark: Nicosia, Cyprus (E). 

Egypt: Amman; Ambassador: Izzat Abdel-Latif. 
Finland: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

France: Amnian; Ambassador: Dominique Charpy. 
German Democratic Republic: Damascus, Syria (E). 
Germany, Federal Republic: Amman (E); Ambassador: 

Dr. Horst Schmidt-Dornedden. 

Greece: Damascus, Syria (E). 

Guinea: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Haiti; Amman (E). 

Hungary: Damascus, Syria (E). 

India: Amman; Ambassador: Dr. Amrik S. Mehta, ' 
Indonesia: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

Iran: Amman; Ambassador: Fereidun Movassaghi. 

Iraq: Amman (E); Ambassador: Khalid Makki. 

Italy: Amman (E); Ambassador: Dr. Dante Matacotta. 
Japan: Amman (E); Ambassador: Minao Tsuchiya. 

Korea, Republic: Jabal Amman, 3rd Circle, Abu Tammam 
St., P.O.B. 3060, Amman (E); Ambassador: Soh 
Sang-yung. 

Kuwait: Amman; Ambassador: Ahmed Gheyth Abdul- 
lah. 

Lebanon: Amman (E); Ambassador; Abdel Rahman 
S oLH. 

Jordan also has diplomatic relations with the 


Libya: Aihman (E); Ambassador: Saleh As-Senoussi. 
IVIalaysia: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

Morocco: Amman (E); Ambassador: (vacant). 

Nepal; Cairo, Eg5^t (E). 

Netherlands: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Nigeria: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

Norway: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Pakistan: Jabal Lewebdeh, Block 33, P.O.B. 1232, Amman 
(E): Ambassador: Mahdi Masud. 

Poland: Damascus, Syria (E). 

Portugal: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Qatar: Amman; Ambassador: Sheikli Hamad bin Moham- 
mad bin Jaber al-Thani. 


Romania: Amman (E); Ambassador: Vasile Gandila. 

Saudi Arabia: Amman (E); Ambassador: Sheikh Ibrahim 
Abdulla al-Sultan., 

Senegal; Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

Somalia: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

Spain: Amman (E); Ambassador: Jaime Aguirre de 
Carcer. 

Sri Lanka: Cairo, Egyiit (E). 

Sweden; Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Switzerland: Amman; Ambassador: Pierre Dumont (also 
accred. to Kuwait). ' 

Syria: Amman (E); Ambassador: Abdul Karim Sabbagh. 

Turkey: Amman (E); Ambassador : Sahin Uzgoren. 

D.S;S.R.: Amman (E); Ambassador: Alexei Voronin. • 

Emira^s; Amman; Ambassador: Dr. Faisal 
BIN Khalid al-Qasimi. 


Amman (E); Ambassador: John Moberly, c.m.g. 
U.S.A.: Amman (E); Ambassador: Thomas Baker. 
Uruguay; Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Vatican: Jerusalem, Israel (L). 

Venezuela: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Yugoslavia: Damascus, Syria (L). 

People’s Republic of China, Djibouti and Mexico. 




JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


V^ith the exception of matters of purely personal nature 
concerning members of non-Muslim communities, the law 
of Jordan was based on Islamic Law for both civil and 
criminal matters. During the days of the Ottoman Empire, 
certain aspects of Continental law, especially French 
commercial law and civil and criminal procedure, were 
introduced. Due to British occupation of Palestine and 
Transjordan from 1917 to 1948, the Palestine territory 
has adopted, either by statute or case law, much of the 
English common law. Since the annexation of the non- 
occupied part of Palestine and the formation of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, there has been a con- 
tinuous effort to unify the law 


Cassation. The Court of Cassation consists of 

imnortaTi+^^’ ^ panel for exceptionally 

™°st appeals, however, only five 
of morp th ^ the case. All cases involving amounts 

wPlTl^PP reviewed by this Court, as 

cannot hp. lesser amounts and cases which 

tvnpc nf p valued. However, for the latter 

of is avaUable only by leave of the 

til® Court of Appeal, 
adiEfen to thp® the Court of Cassation In 

Anneal thp p®®® t®^®tions as final and Supreme Court of 
Tus^?^’to^h Cassation also sits as High Court of 

J stice to hear applications in the nature of habeas corpus. 
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mandamus and certiorari dealing with complaints of a 
citizen against abuse of governmental authoritj-. 

Courts of Appsah There are two Courts of Appeal, each 
of which is composed of three judges, whether for hearing 
of appeals or for dealing with Magistrates’ Courts judg- 
ments in chambers. Jurisdiction of the tivo Courts is 
geo^aphical, with the Court for the Western Region 
sitting in Jerusalem (which has not sat since June 1967) 
and the Court for the Eastern Region sitting in Amman. 
The regions are separated by the &ver Jordan. Appellate 
review of the Courts of Appeal extends to judgments 
rendered in the Courts of First Instance, the Magistrates 
Courts, and Religious Courts. 


Courts of First Instance. The Courts of First Instance arc 
courts of general jurisdiction in all matters civil and 
criminal except those specifically allocated to the Magis- 
trates’ Courts. Three judges sit in all felony trials, while 
only two judges sit for misdemeanor and civil cases. Each 
of the seven Courts of First Instance also exercises appel- 
late jurisdiction in' cases involving judgments of less than 
JD 20 and fines of less than JD lo, rendered by the 
Magistrates’ Courts. 


Magistrates’ Courts. There are fourteen Magistrates’ 
Courts, which exercise jurisdiction in civil cases involving 
no more than JD 250 and in criminal cases involving 
maximum fines of JD 100 or maximum imprisonment of 
one year. 


Religious Courts. There are tivo types of Religious 
Court: The Sharia Courts (Muslims): and the Ecclesiastical 
Courts (Eastern Orthodox, Greek Hlelkite, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant). Jurisdiction extends to personal (family) 
matters, such as marriage, divorce, alimony, inheritance, 
guardianship, wills, interdiction and, for the Muslim 
munity, the constitution of Waqfs (Religious Endow- 
ments). When a dispute involves persons of dmerent 
religious communities, the Civil Courts have jurisdiction 
in the matter unless the parties agree to submit to the juris- 
diction of one or the other of the Religious Courts olved. 

Each Sharia (Muslim) Court consists of one judge 
(Qadi), while most of the Ecclesiastical (Christian) Courts 
are normally composed of three judges, who are usua u 
clerics. Sh^a Courts apply the doctrines of Islamic uaw, 
based on the Koran and the Hadith (Precepts of Muham- 
mad), while the Ecclesiastical Courts base their ‘nw on 
various aspects of Canon Law. In the event of oon c 
between any two Religious Courts or betsveen a ^0 >E 
Court and a Civil Court, a Special Tribunal oj ^ ® 

is appointed by the President of the Court of Cassa ’o • 
decide which court shall have jurisdiction. Lpon the uds >ce 
of experts on the law of the various communities tins 
Special Tribunal decides on the venue for the c.isc at hann. 


RELIGION 

Over 80 per cent of the population are Sunni Mushm^s 
and the King can tr.acc unbroken descent from the Prophet 

Muhammad. There is a Christian mmonty. 

in the towns, and smaller numbers of non-Sunni .du-s! m. . 

Prominent religious leaders in Jordan .arc. ^ 

Sheikh Audullah Ghoshkh (Chief Justice ana 1 resi- 
dent of the Supreme Muslim Secubr 
Sheikh Mohammed Fae Shahkiti (Dir.xtor of S.=ana 

SHEmH^l^muEEAH Qaeq.u (Mufti of the H.as.hemite 
Kingdom of Jordan). 

THE PRESS 

1)AH-II'.-S 

Al-Dcslour rn.' C-'n^Utun -'luir.’.r.. 


19G7: Arabic; publ. b}- the Jordan Press and Publishing 
Co.; circ. 40,000. 

Al-Rai (Ofii nion}: .Amman; f. 1071; government-controlled. 
Ash-Shaab: P.O.B. 3037, .Amma.n; f, 1975; Ch.air. Dr. 
Sami Joudeh; Man, Dir. Inr.AHiM S'akijha. circ. 
30,000. 

Al-Urdun: P.O.B. 6194, .Amman; f. 1909; Editor Hax.va 
Kase. 

The Jordan Times: Amman; English. 

PERIODICALS 

Amman al Masa'a: P.O.B. 522, Amman; f. 1961; Arabic; 
weekly; political and cultural, circ. 12-J5.000; Editor 
Arafat Higazi. 

AI Aqta: Amman; .armed forces mag.a2inc; weekly. 

Huda El Islam: Amman; f. 1956; monthly; Islamic; scien- 
tific and literary; published by the Department of 
Islamic AEairs; Editor AnDULLAH Kalkeli. 

Huna Amman (Atj-.viar: Callir.g): {. 1961; monthly; pul> 
fished by the Television Corporation; circ. 5.000. 
Jordan: P.O.B. 224, Amman; f. 19O9; publislied quartc,-!y 
by Jordan Information .Authority; circ. ^co.o^■3o. 
Military Magazine: Army Headquarters. .Amman; f. 1955; 
quarterly; dealing with military and literary subjcct.s; 
published by Armed Forces. 

Official Gazette: Amman; f. 1923: weekly; circ. S.ooo; 

published by the Jordan Government. 

Rural Education Magazine; P.O.B. 226, Amman; f. 195.'', 
published by lOiadouri Agricultural College, Teachers' 
Training College at Beit H.aninah and Teachers' 
Training College at Howwarah (jointly). 

Sharia: P.O.B. 585, Amman; i. 1959; fortnightly; Isl.amic 
afiairs; published by Shari.r College; circ. 5,000. 

Al Usra: Amman; Arabic; monthly; women’s mag.nirif. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Jordanian News Agency: P.O.B. 6S45, Amman; f. 1969; 
government-controlled; Dir. Gen. N. Majali. 

FOREIGN NEWS BUREAUX 
Agcnco Francc-Prcsse (AFP;: P.O.B. 3350. .Amman: 

Bureau Man. Khalil Mitih. 

Reuters (U.K.): P.O.B, CC7, .Amman, 
dpa.and T.ASS maintain bureaux in .Amnin.’i. 

PUBLISHERS 

Jordan Press and Publishing Co. Ltd.: .Amman; f. 1967 by 
al-Manar and Fa!as!:ii-. cap. J !> 2jo,r-m’>, puhhdrr 
cd-D(stour (daily), circ. 40.r><'0. 

Other publishers in .Amman include: d-Ih.::! 

ai-Avunan, George A'. l\a’,:\rr, sl-'dall,’'..:'- m’-//,; • Om v.i .'md 
Tke Kalior.al Press. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

The Hashemite Jordan Broadc-asting Service ;H.B.S.‘: 

I’ O B <;Ke). .Vnunan. f KjSO. • '.n 

br'Mtlr.ait' d.uly 20 lamr'. in ,’vr.th 

7 hoar- in Em.’':--!) to Ihiroj-..; j i.o in .\!.d to 
ihirop,-; Bir.-E'.-n N.V''>rii 

Jordan Television CorporrAion; I’.o It .‘i.mm.m; f. 

10'')^; mn-c.-mm-r-.t S,:i..'h.-.o ;;t,r ' r t, I o.j:* 

"•■'-Illy in ,\r.d-:': Kmh 

accrnir I; });r (hr:, j , , f r.:. 'i. 

N A'.rj 

Niiml'-~r c*f r.-.'f; ,1 ni'ml'*- 

rccni.t:-. i (Ihi-t Bm*; ^--h. 
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JORDAN 

FINANCE : 

cap.=capital; p.u.=paid up; dep.= deposits; m. = million; 

' res. =reserves; JD = Jordanian dinars.) 

BANKING , 

Central Bank 

Central Bank of Jordan: P.O.B. 37, Amman; f. 1964; cap. 
JD 2m.; total resources 199.9m. (Dec. 1975); Gov. Dr. 
Said Nabulsi; Deputy Gov. Husayn el-Kasim. 

National Banks 

Agricultural Credit Corporation: P.O.B. 77, Amman; f. 
i960; cap. p.u. JD6m.; total assets JD 10.4m. (Dec. 
1976); government-owned credit institution; Dir.-Gen. 
Dr. Sami Sonma. 

Arab Bank Ltd.: King Faisal St., P.O.B. 68, Amman; 
f. 1930; cap. p.u. and reserves JD 30m.; dep. 768m.: 
total assets .1,494m. (June 1977): Chair. . Abdul 
Majeed Shqman. ■ 

Bank of Jordan Ltd.: P.O.B. 2140, Jabal Amman on 3rd 
Circle, Amman; f. i960; cap. p.u, JD, 750,000;- dep. 
23.1m. (Dec. 1976); Chair, Husni Sido al-Kurdi; Gen. 
Man. Zuhair Izzat Darwaza. . , 

Cairo Amman Bank: P.O.B. 715, Prince Hassan St, 
Amman; f. i960; cap. and res. JD 2,129,531; dep. 36m. 
(December 1976); 9 brs;. Chair. Jawdat Shasha’a; 
Gen. Man. Haidar Chukri; associated with Banque du 
Caire, Cairo, and succeeded their Amman Branch. 

Industrial Development Bank: Amman; f. 1965; cap. 
JD 3m. of which JD im. owned by the Government. 

Jordan and Gulf Bank: P.O.B. 9989, Amman; f. 1978; cap. 
p.u. JD 5m.; Chair. M. N. Armouti. 

Jordan National Bank S.A.: P.O.B. 1578, Amman; f. 1956; 
cap. p.u. JD 1. 5m.;. dep,- JD 25,7m. (Dec. 1976) -,12 brs. 
in Jordan, 3 brs. in Lebanon; Chair, and Gen. Man. 
H.E. Suleiman Sukkar; Deputy Gen. Mans. H.E. 
Abdul-Kader Task and Dr. Abder Rahman S. 

Touqan. Foreign Banks 

British Bank of the Middle East: P.O.B. 444, Amman; f, 
i88g; Chair. A. Macqueen; Area Man. T. V. Hunt. 

Chase Manhattan Bank: P.O.B. 20191, On the First 
Circle, Jabal Amman; f. 1976; Gen. Man. Francois 
Moes; Deputy Man. Thomas Kincaid. 

Grindlays Bank: P.O.B. 3, King Hussein St., Amman; 
acquired the Ottoman Bank interests in Jordan in 
1969; brs. in Amman (8 brs.), Aqaba, Irbid (sub-branch 
in Northern Shouneh), Zerka and Kerak; Gen.. Man, in 
Jordan J. C. Hendry, 

Rafidain Bank: Baghdad; Amman; f. 1941; Chair, and 
Gen. Man. Atta al-Dhahi. 

■ Other foreign banks include Citibank, Bank A 1 Mashrek, 
Bank of Commerce Credit International. 

STOCK EXCHANGE ' 

Jordan Stock Exchange: Amman; re-opened January 1978. 
■ INSURANCE 

Al-Chark Insurance Co.: Abujaber Bldg., P.O.B. 312, 
Prince Muhammad St., Amman. 

Jordan Insurance Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 279, King Hussein St., 
Amman; cap. p.u. JD 350,000; brs. in five Arab 
coun-tries and the U.K. 

United Insurance Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 7521, Abujaber Bldg., 
King Faisal St., Amman; all types of insurance. 

Many of the larger British and American insurance 
companies have branches or agents in Jordan. ' 


Finance, Trade and Industry, .Transport 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE , , 

Amman Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 287, Amman; 

. f. 1923; Pres. Mohamad Ali Bdeir: Dir, Said Matouk. 

Chamber of Commerce, Irbid: P.O.B. 13; f. 1950; Pres. 

■ Mufleh Hassan Gharaibeh; Dir. Hassan M. Murad. 

chamber OF INDUSTRY ' 

Chamber of Industry: P.O.B. 1800, Amman; Pres. W. 
Asfour. 

PUBLIC CORPORATION 

East Ghor Canal Natural Resources Authority: P.O:B. 878, 
Amman; the 50-miIe canal is now completed, and work 
is in progress on the irrigation system; the U.S.A. has 
provided $i2m. towards the cost of the canal; the 
project provides irrigation lor some 20,000-30,000 
acres. An additional, 6 miles ol main canal and irriga- 
tion system have been completed with an additional 
■irrigated area of 5,000 acres, financed by Kuwait 
Government grants of 53ni. Sprinkler irrigation in the 
Jordan valley was completed in December 1977. 

TRADE UNIONS 

The General Federation of Jordanian Trade Unions: Wadi 
as-Sir Rd., P.O.B. 1965, Amman; -f. 1954; 33,000 
mems.; member of Arab Trade Unions Confederation; 
Gen. Sec. Ahid Quntar. 

There'are also a number of independent unions, including; 

Drivers’ Union: P.O.B 846, Amman; Sec.-Gen, Sami 
Mansour. 

Union of Petroleum Workers and Employees: P.O.B. 
1346, Amman; Sec.-Gen. Brahim Hadi. 

■PHOSPHATE 

Jordan Phosphate Mines Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 30. Amman: 
engaged in production and export of rock phosphates; 
production (1976); 1.7 million tons. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Hcdjaz Jordan Railv/ay: (administered by the Ministry of 
Transport); P.O.B. 582, Amman; f. 1902; length of 
track 618 krn..; Gen. Man. M. R. Qoseini. 

This was formerly a section of the Hedjaz railway 
(Damascus to Medina) for Muslim pilgrims to Medina and 
Mecca, It crosses the Syrian border and enters Jordanian 
territory south of Dera'a, and runs for approximately 366 
km. to Naqb Ishtar, passing through Zarka, Amman, 
Qatrana and Ma’an. Some 844 km, of the line, from Ma’an 
to Medina in Saudi Arabia, have been abandoned for the 
past fifty years. Reconstruction of the Medina line, begun 
^ 9 ^ 5 ’ "(Rs scheduled to be completed in 1971 at a cost 
of £15 million, divided equally between J ordan, Saudi 
Arabia and Syria. However, the reconstruction work has 
been suspended at the request of the Arab States con- 
cerned, pending further studies on costs. The line between 
Ma an and Saudi Arabia (114 km.) is now completed, as 
well as 15 km. in Saudi Arabia as far as Haret Ammai 
btation^A new 115 km. extension to Aqaba was financed 
by a JD 12 million loan from the Federal Republic of 
Germany: this line became operational in October 1975- 
It is used mainly for transporting phosphates and connects 
Aqaba to Beirut. - ■ 

, ' ROADS 

Ministry of Public Works: Amman. 

Ammm is linked by road with all parts of the kingdom 
ana with neighbouring countries. All cities and most 
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towns are connected by a 2-Iane paved road sj'stem. In 
addition, several thousand km. of tracks make .all T.Tlla"c-5 
accessible to motor tramsport. At the end of 1577, the 
latest inventor}' showed the East Bank of Jordan to have 
1,910 km. of main roads, 81S km. of secondar}- roads and 
2,097 km. of village roads, all of which arc asphalted. 
Royal Automobile Club of Jordan: P.O.B. 920. Jebel 
Lweibdeh. ,A.mman; Head Ofhce: V^'adi Seer Cross 
Roads; f. 1953: afnJiated to the F.I.A., A.I.T.; Pres, 
of Honour H.M. King Hussei:,'; Gen. Man. D. H. 
Ledger. 

SHIPPING 

The port of Aqaba is Jordan’s only outlet to the sea and 
has two general berths of 340 metres and 215 metres, 
with seven main transit sheds, covered storage area of 
4,150 sq. metres, an open area of 50,600 sq. metres and 
a phosphate berth 210 metres long and 10 metres deep. 
Four new berths and storage facilities are beina built, and 
a separate potash berth is planned. 

PIPELINES 

Two oil pipelines cross Jordan. The former Iraq Petro- 
leum Comp.any pipeline, carrvdng petroleum from the 
oilfields in Iraq to Haifa, has not operated since I9'J7' Jbe 
1,067-mile pipeline, known as the Trans-.\rnbian Pipeline 
(Tapline) carries petTolcum from the oilfields at Dhahnin 
in Saudi Arabia to Sidon on the Mediterranean seaboard in 
Lebanon. It tr.avcrses Jordan for a di.starice of iio miles 
and has frequently been cut by hostile action. 

CIVIL AVLATION 

There are international airport.s at .\mnian and .-'.qaba. 
Work has begun on a new international airport in .Amman. 
Alia (The Royal Jordanian Airline): Head Office: POJ3. 
302, Arab Insurance Building, First Circle, Jabel 
Amman, Amman; f. 1963: government-owned; services 
to .Middle East, Europe, Far East and P S A . fleet of 
five Boeing 707 320C, three Boeing 727. two Boeing 747: 
Chair, and Pres. Ali Gha.ndoup,. 

Arab Wings Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 3038, .Amman; f. 1075: 
subsidiary of /Alia; executive jet charter scr'. ice. 
Chair, and Pres. .An Ghandoub. 

Jordan World Airlines: f. 1974: subsidiar}- of .Mia; 
initi.al Fleet; one Boeing 707; Ch.air. ami Pre.*;. An 
Ghandoub. 


Trar.spor‘, Tourist'., I'r.i- 

Tile following airlines also .^erve Jordan; .Air Fr-ance. 

British .-Air-.vays. Eg}-iit.'vir. Eureffirt. Gulf .Air, Iran .Air. 

Iraqi .Ainvays. K'LM, Kuv.ait .Airways, .ME.A, S.iuiia, 

SjTiau .-Ar.ib .Airlines. T.arom 

TOURISM 

Ministry of Tourism and Antiquities: P.O.B. 224. .Amman; 
f. 1952: Dir.-Gen. Michel Hamaj'-Nfu; puli, /.'re'e/; 
(quarterly). 

CULTUILAL ORGANTZ.ATION 

The Department of Culture and Arts: ?d;nistr}' of C-alturs 
and Informab'on, P.O.B. 6140. .Amman; aims to en- 
courage artistic m.ovemcnts througho-jt the Kingdom, 
promote growth of talents a.-.d prepare speci.ali.sts in all 
fields of culture and fine arts. Consists of seven sections: 
Culture: publishes bc-ote. issues quarterly liter.ary 
magazine [Aflisr], arranges regular lectures by 
specialists in all subjects and collaborates with men 
of letters in the Kingdom. 

Folklore: issues qu.artcrly journal covering ail aspects 
of folIJore of various countries, popular tales and 
traditions: carries out rcse.arch and pro.mote.s tradi- 
tional folldorc customs, and organires folklore 
festivals. 

Theatre: produces local and other plays, encourages 
pla>'T.\'rights and trains actors. 

Institute of Fine Arts; aims to promote painting and 
sculpture and gives regular courses; offers a-ssistance 
to improve and widen talents and a-manges exhibi- 
tions in Jordan and abroad. 

Jordan Conservatory of Music: aims to develop musical 
ta.Ients; thrce-ycar courses. 

Folklore DanclngTroupc'of Jordan : revives folk d.ancing 
in Jordan, organizes fc.stivals in Jord.an .and takes 
p.art in internation,al festivals abroad. 

Public Relations: rcsp-on-sible for .all foreign .and loc.al 
relations 

UNIVERSITIES 

University of Jordan; near Jubaiha. P.O.B. 16A2. Amm.an; 
212 t-iacliers, 5,.' 20 student-. 

University of Yarmouk: P.O.B. 566, Irlid, f. zor'A 70 
te-acher-; 7,260 student-. 



INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

Kenya lies astride the equator on the east coast of Airica, 
with Somalia to the north-east, Ethiopia to the north, 
Uganda to the west and Tanzania to the south. The 
climate varies with altitude; the coastal zone is hot and 
humid, temperatures averaging 69°-90 °f (2 o .5°-32° c ), while 
inland, above 5,000 ft., it averages 45°-8 o°f (7°-27° c ). The 
highlands and western areas receive aihple rainfall but 
most of the northern part is very dry. Swahili is the official 
language: English, Kikuyu and Lud are also widely 
spoken. The majority of the African population follows 
traditional beliefs. Christians make up about 25 per cent 
of the population and Muslims 6 per cent. The national flag 
(proportions 3 by 2) has horizontal stripes of black, red 
and green, separated by two narrow white stripes. Super- 
imposed is a red shield, with black and white 'markings, 
upon crossed white spears. The capital is Nairobi. 

Recent History 

A former British colony and protectorate, Kenya was 
given internal self-government in June 1963, became inde- 
pendent in December 1963 and a republic one year later. 
Jomo Kenyatta has led the nation since independence and 
as head of the Kenya African National Union (KANU), 
which alone contested the 1969 and 1974 National Assem- 
bly elections, he has established stability in Kenya and 
won great personal prestige both at home and abroad. 
However, past political crises include the assassination in 
1969 of Tom' Mboya, the Minister for Economic Planning 
and Development and Secretary-General of KANU, which 
led to civil unrest and the banning of the opposition Kenya 
People’s Union, and an unsuccessful revolutionary plot in 
1971. The National Assembly, elected in October 1974, was 
not convened until February 1975 and seven members, 
including one Minister, were subsequently unseated as a 
result of election petitions. Political discontent was 
heightened by the assassination in March 1975 of the out- 
spoken politician J. M. Kariuki, and the later detention of 
John Seroney, the Deputy Speaker, Martin Shikuku, 
George Anyona and other unofficial opposition figures in 
the Assemlsly. In August 1976 the mayoral elections in 
Nairobi were postponed after opposition to the candidature 
of Kenyatta’s daughter and KANU meetings in the city 
were banned. In September a proposal, backed by a 
number of Kikuku ministers and members of parliament, 
to alter the constitution to debar the succession of the non- 
Kikuyu 'Vice-President, Daniel Arap Moi, was thwarted by 
Kenyatta. Nevertheless, Kenyatta’s rule remains firm and 
popular. 

Kenya’s relations with neighbouring states have never 
been altogether easy, particularly with the decline of the 
East African Community from about 1971. The collapse of 
East African Airways in February 1977 strained relations 
with Tanzania, which closed the border. Somalia claims 
Kenya's northern province and, after an attack by Somali 
forces on a Kenyan frontier post in June 1977, Kenya 
declared its support for Ethiopia in its conflict with 
Somalia the following September. After President Amin of 
Uganda’s territorial claims in February 1976 and recri- 


minations over Kenyan co-operation in an Israeli com- 
mando raid on Entebbe Airport to release Israeli hostages 
in July, conflict with Uganda was only narrowly averted. 

Government 

Legislative power is vested in the unicameral National 
Assembly, with 171 members (158 elected by universal 
adult suffrage, the Attorney-General and 12 members 
nominated by the President) serving a term of four years, 
subject to dissolution. Executive power is held by the 
President, also directly elected for four years. He is assisted 
by. an appointed Vice-President and Cabinet. Kenya has 
been a one-party state since 1969. The country has seven 
provinces, each with an advisory Provincial Council. 

Defence 

Of a total armed force of 7,700, the army numbers 6.500, 
the navy 400 and the air force 800. Military service is volun- 
tary. The police force numbers 13,300, including a para- 
military force of 1,800 men. Kenya receives military assist- 
ance from the United Kingdom. In 1976 it was granted a 
S75 million arms credit by the United States to re-equip 
the air force. 

Economic Affairs 

Kenya’s prosperity rests largely on the production and 
processing of agricultural and pastoral products, and 
about 90 per cent of Kenya’s population is dependent on 
agriculture. In 1976 this sector accounted for 29 per cent 
of G.D.P. and 70 per cent of export earnings. Farming is 
often adversely affected by climatic conditions. The 
principal cash crops are coffee, tea (of which Kenya is 
Africa’s leading producer), sisal, pyrethrum, pineapple 
and wattle. African farmers, through their cb-operatives, 
produce a very high proportion of the total. The country 
is self-sufficient in maize and rice, and hopes to become so 
in wheat and sugar. Pastoral farming' varies from the 
traditional herding of the Masai tribes to the pedigree 
stock-raising of dairy and beef cattle on the Highland 
farms. Kenya is one of the few African countries with an 
important dairy industry. 

Manufactures and food processing accounted for about 
14 per cent of gross domestic product in 1976, and industry 
continues to expand. Political stability and liberal invest- 
ment policies have encouraged a high level of foreign 
investment which has not been deterred by measures in- 
tended to ensure a greater degree of Kenyan participation 
in industry by 1982. Kenya had close trading links with 
its partners in the East African Economic Community, 
Tanzania and Uganda, with whom it participated in a 
customs union. Kenyan exports within the Community 
showed a healthy surplus but. with the progressive 
collapse of the Community by 1977 nnd the subsequent 
closure of the Tanzanian border, trade between the three 
countries has declined. Kenyan trade with Rwanda, 
Burundi, Zaire and Zambia has suffered because of the 
Tanzanian action. 

An extension to the Mombasa oil refinery was opened in 
1974 > nearly doubling the original output, and a pipeline to 
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Nairobi was completed in 1977. However, the Gitaru 
hydro-electric power project, scheduled to come on 
stream in 1978, will provide 75 per cent of Kenya’s energy 
requirements. The most important mineral is soda ash and 
other minerals include salt, gold and limestone. Mineral 
production is relatively slight but is likely to increase con- 
siderably with the discovery of two million tons of lead 
and silver at Kinangoni, and the exploitation of a fluor- 
spar ore deposit in the Kerio valley. 

In 1974 a third development plan, for 1974-78, was 
launched with a target annual G.D.P. growth rate of 7.4 per 
cent and estimated government e.xpenditure of K;^470 
million. However, the high r.atc of economic growth 
achieved in the decade after independence, which produced 
a 27 per cent increase in per capita G.D.P. and a 50 per 
cent rise in smallholders’ farm production, has not been 
maintained. Balance of payments difliculties caused by the 
sharp rise in the cost of imports, especially petroleum, and 
an overall decline in the prices of Kenya’s commodity 
exports, led to a revision of the development plan in 1975, 
and contributed to the devaluation of the currency later 
that year. Problems of uncmploj'mcnt, exacerbated by 
an annual rate of population increase of 3.3 per cent, 
inflation and unequal distribution of wealth remain 
unsolved. In 1975 the estimated G.D.P. growth rate fell 
from 4 to 1.2 per cent, although in 1976 it rose to 3.1 per 
cent. This was due to improved terms of trade, a rise of 
J3-3 per cent in manufacturing output and buoyant 
tran.sport, construction and tourist sectors, and the 
established pattern of development seems likely to con- 
tinue. Paid employment rose by 4.7 per cent. There is a 
new series of projects under way which range front rural 
development schemes to industrial mills and vehicle 
assembly plants. The tourist sector had a record tuniover 
of K/33.4 million in 1975. 

Transport and Communications 

Kenya’s railways, inland waterways and harbours were 
administered by the inter-territorial East African Com- 
munity until 1977 but Kenya has now formed its own 
institutions There are international airj>orts at Nairobi 
and Mombasa. .\ir services arc also run in common with 
its neighbours. Main roads link the big towns and there is 
a country-wide bus service. A main road linking Nairobi 
and .'yddis .-Xbaba. Ethiopia, was comideled in 1977 •'‘"d 
there arc plans to build another from Kitalc to Juba in the 
Sudan. Mombasa is a fully-equi]ipe<l internattnn.'d seaport 
which has 17 deep-water berth.s and is being further 
e.xlended It serves Cganda and, from November 1077. 
lithiopia as well as Kenya. 


Social Welfare 

There arc State pension and welfare schemes and a 
National Social Security Fund has l>een set up. The 
Government runs ho.spitals and medical services; ::o fce> 
arc charged to out-patients. Free attention r- given iri 
case of need. Missions, private charities and commercial 
firms provide further facilities. A Nation.a) Omncil of 
Social Servicc.s co-ordinates the worl: ol vi>Iuntar\ 
ageiuic- In 107-' Kenv.i Imd is.O'M ho-.pit.d bcN m'-i >•' 
1075 thrir v.ere 70'. phv-ivi.in-. .M-ip-: mr-’-- • • ot.i 


linprnvfinent-, including tin- oe-.v-tucti-n ei i.i:y 
he.dth cenlti--. .tnd the l.iMnchmg <>: .1 '.onib. jo ; 
progr.unir.r uith ii‘h .u imtii!' in lorj 


Introductory Sfirvcy 

Education 

Education is not compubory and k-ss than half of the 
population is literate. The Government provides or assists 
in the provi.sion of schools and since indepe.ndcnce the 
number of primary school puirih-, increased from ooo.o-oo 
in 1963 to 2.9 million in 1976. In 1973 sclnxi! fees were 
abolished for the first four years of education. Education 
is multi-racial at all Icveb but is h.ampereil by a lack of 
qualified teacliers. There are also considerable inequalities; 
in 1977, 72 per cent of school-age children in Nairobi 
attended school, comjiarcd with only 4 per cent in North 
Ea.st Province. The National I'nive.’^ity in Nairobi, which 
has 5.000 students, was founded originallv in 1056 .a.s a 
college and was part of the l.'niversity of East .Vfrica 
between 1963 and 1970. Over 5,000 .students a year study 
overseas. 

Tourism 

Kenya’s attractions as a touilst centre arc mainly the 
udidlife and the good all-year-round climate. There are 
eight National Parks and one National Reserve open to 
the public, several of which provide overnight accommoda- 
tion. Photographic safaris are arranged but, for conserva- 
tion reasons, a total ban on game hunting was intro-hiced 
in May 1977. 

Touri.sm in Kenya reccntlj* cnjoyctl unprecedented 
expansion. Several hotels and game lodges arc l>eing 
expanded or are under construction and more overseas 
tourist oIT!Cc> have been opened. In 1075 t!i"re were 3,‘'e>.<)oo 
tourists who spent K/33.4 million. However, the indu'trv 
is likely to suffer from tlie elo.uire of tlie Tanzani.in border 
in February 1977 .and the .«e\-ernnre of air trafhe betwe- ti 
the two countries the following Noi ernb' r. 

I’lsas are not required to visit Kenya by nation.als of 
Commonwealth countries {except British passport holder? 
of .Asian origin and nationals of .Vustralia and Nigeria',. 
Denmark. Ethiopia, the I'edera! Republic of Germany. 
Ireland, Italy, Norway, San Marino, Sji.uii. Swe.bri 
Turkey and Uruguay. 

Sport 

Organized sp.ort.s include football, tennis, cricl.el aid 
athletics. Watersports are popular in the co.i'ta! arr.a-.. 


•Public Holidays 


1978 : .’day 

ivt ( 

Labour 

Dayn Ju 


( I'.v, 

annivtT'-ary 

of 

■If- 


'JUnrjiti, 

Se;. 

?b; 1 

I'iti, end of 

R.ania-! 

Ian'. 


f K’ 

1 ».-. 

November i 

:*vli 

(Id 

u! 

A-iha, r 

r-rist ti;’'’ S.*-' 


D-r.-mte r I 2 

th ilii-h 

•;>'ul 

D.lV 

. D r .-S'.' 

; 

(Chii-<tm.as a: 

ml Ik 

f V » 

:;g D. 

iVf 



1979 : tan; 

i.iry 


iNf. 

•. Ve..r--. 

!>.r. 1 , .\p;d J^t; 

: t'-l 


fEavtrri. 

Weights and Measures 

Tfi'- Inr tnc :n !■; :r. t: - 

Currency arid Exchange Rales 

Ii--ir/nts I INav.i •h'd:;;',;: -K- 
I- r.-.r- •-•! I j.,--. 






KENYA 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Statistical Survey 


Area (sq. km.) 

Estimated Mid-Year Pc 

)PULATI 0 N 


Density 

(per 

■ sq. km.) 

Land 

Water 

Total 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1976 

569,250 

13.396 

582, 646? 

12,067,000 

12,482,000 

12,912,000 

13*399*000 

13,847,000 

23.8 

1 


* 224,961 square miles. 


CHIEF TOWNS 


(population at census of August 1969) 


Nairobi (capital) 

509,286 

Nanyuki . 

11,624 

Mombasa . 

• 247.073 

IGtale 

11.573. 

Nakuru 

47.151 

Malindi 

10,757 

ICisumu . . , 

32.431 

Kericho ■ . 

. 10,144 

Thika 

18,387 

Nyeri 

10,004 

Eldoret 

18,196 




1977 estimates: Nairobi 776,000, Mombasa 371,000. 


Births and Deaths: 

Annual average birth rate 50 per 1,000, death rate 
17 per 1,000. Estimated from the 1969 Census. 

MIGRATION 



Immigrant 

Arrivals 

Long-Term 

Emigrants 

1972 

555 

12,082 

1973 

4,620 

14,003 

1974 

5.990 

13.627 

1975 

4,730 

21,063 


LABOUR FORCE 


(ILO estimates, ’000 persons at mid-year) 




i960 

1970 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

1 Females 

Agriculture, etc. 

Industry 

Services 

1.787- 

153 

240 

1,080 ! 

16 

65 

2,867 

169 

305 

2.357 

291 

385 

1 1,396 

1 32 . 

109 . 

Total . 

. 1 

2.179 

1,161 

3.340 

3.033 

1,536 


Source: IhO, Labour Force Estimates and. Projections, 1950-2000 


Total 


3.753 

323 

494. 


4.570. 




700 

















KENYA 


SiiJiistical Sun cv 


EMPLOYMENT* 


{’ooo employees at June each year) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Agriculture, forcstrj' and fishing 

246.9 

265.4 

261 . 1 

240.6 

Mining and quarrying .... 

3-2 

3-1 

3-9 

3-5 

Manufacturing ..... 

84.8 

94-5 

101.3 

100.7 

Electricity, gas and water 

5-1 

5-4 

5-6 

7 • 7 

Construction ..... 

37-6 

41.2 

44-5 

40.5 

Trade, restaurants and hotels . 

47.6 

46.6 

57-0 

53-7 

Transport, storage and communications . 
Financing, insurance, real estate and busi- 

45-3 

44.4 

46.3 

45-5 

ness services ..... 

17-5 

20.3 

21.9 

24.1 

Community, social and personal scrv'ices . 

231.8 

240.9 

284.5 

302.7 

Total ..... 

719.8 

761.7 

S26.3 

S19. 1 


* This table refers only to employment in urban areas and on large farms. Employment in other areas was estimated to 
be between 300,000 and 500,000. 


AGRICULTURE 


L.\ND USE LIVESTOCK 

('000 hectares) (FAO estimate.^ 'ooo head) 



i960 

1975* 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Arable land . 



1.454 

I.5S0 

Cattle 

7.400 

7.600 

7.500 

Land under permanent crops . 


.216 

185 

Sheep 

3.500 

3.600 

3.611 

Permanent meadows and pas- 




Goats 

3.800 

4,100 

4,100 

tures on agricultural holdings 

3.944 

3.7S0 

Pigs .... 

65 

66 

67 

Forests and woodlandsf 

. 


1.935 

1.935 

Camels 

530 

530 

564 

Other land . 


49.376 

49.445 

Poultrj’ 

14.600 

15.014 

15.428 

Inland water 



1.339 

1.339 





Total . 


58,264 

58.264 

Souree: FAO, Productior. 

Yeaybook. 


* FAO estimates. 

t Unofficial estimate (1971). 





Source: FAO, Produclioii 

Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK' PRODUCTS 







(‘ooo metric ton 

■A 


PRTNr.TPAL CROPS 






{’ooo 

metric tons) 






> 






1974 

1975 

1079* 


197 

4 

1975 

1976 

Cows’ milk . 

714* 

739 * 

703 

. 

— 




Sheep’s milk 

14* 

14 * 

14 

Wlicat 

159 

15S 

'58 

Goats' milk . 

38* 

39 * 

39 

Maize .... 

I,.)00* 

1.600 

1.360 

Beef and veal 

too* 

195 

^ * V 

Millet 

360* 

360* 

360 

Mutton and lamb 

It* 

1 !* 

J 

Rice (paddy) 

35 


31 

(boats' meat 

to* 

12* 


Sugar cane . 

1,019* 

1.855* 

2,000* 

Pig meat 


5 * 

5 

Potatoes 

215* 

220 

250 

Potdtry meat 

21* 

-•I* 

-7 

Sweet potatoes 

540 * 

548 

555 * 

Other meat. 

to* 

J 2 * 

! 

Barley 

3 »* 

3 » 

31 

Editile offals 

35 ’ 

35 * 

ri ; 

Cassava (Manioc) . 

750 * 

650* 

677* 

lien eggs 

17 - 5 * 

17.9' 

i s . 3 

Pulses 

250 

300* 

,;ro* 

V.’ool: i-.rrasy 

I .(.* 

t o*j 

i 

Pinc.applcs . 

45 * 

73 

lOO 

fc.* . * 

cl-an 

0.8* 

"•!*i 


Coconuts 

Pi* 


'3 

Butler :ir.d gk.e.- , 

4-4 

'* > •« 1 

4 ■ • 

Coffee (green) 

/ 


66 

5 :* 

Chrv'e 

0 , < 1 i 

Or 


Tea . . . ■ 

53 

57 



! 

’ i 
r 


Sisal .... 



.(•8 

37 

• p’.\0 t i ft’ *-t 



• i','\0 esti! 

r.Atc 



Source: i".\0. Pr : .iu'ti r. 




Source: V.\0. Pr.'Judu'f. .-.-t. 


KENYA . 


Statistical Survey 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
(’oob cubic metres, excluding bark) 



Coniferous 
( soft wood) 

1 Broadleaved 

(hard wood) 

Total 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
logs for sleepers '. 

Other industrial wood i. 

Fuel wood . 

^55 

'■'20 ' 

540 

237 

20 

540 

237* 

20 

55° 

54 

460 

10,210 I 

58 

475 

10,335 

58* 
480 ‘ 

10,450 

309 

480 

10,750 

295 

495 

10,875 

295* 

500 

11,000 

TOTAt 

815 

797 ' 

807 

1 

TO.724 

10,868 1 

10.988 

IL539. 

11,665 

11.795 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 


('ooo cubic metres) 


1 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

Coniferous (inch boxboards) . 

90 


74 

74 

76 

89 

74 

74 

Broadleaved (inch boxboards) . 

5 


9 

9 

9 

15 

18 . 

18 

Total ..... 

95 

95 

83 

83 

85 

104 

92 

92 


♦ FAO estimates. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 

FISHING 


(metric tons, live weight) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Inland water 

Indian Ocean 

24,898 

4,024 

25.165 

3.416 

22,810 

4.531 

Total Catch 

28,922 

28,581 

27.341 

Value of fish landed 
(K;^’O0O . 

1,612 

1 

1.758 

2.016 


MINING 




1973 

1974 

1975* 

Gold 

Salt: 

Crude ..... 
Refined .... 

Magnetite .... 

Fluorspar ..... 

Lime and limestone . 

Soda ash ..... 

grammes 

tons 

ft 

ft 

ft 

It 

It 

4.238 

35.002 

27,688 

12,345 

26,733 

32,286 

205,550 

6,662 

n.a. , 
19,826 
19,780 
37,or8f 
n.a. 

155,997 

3,062 

n.a. 

5.553 
, 16,800 
49,i63t 

.197,414 

91,733 


* Provisional. f Exports only. 
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INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 


Statistical Sun ey 




1972 

1973 

1974 

Is. 

Wheat Flour ..... 

’000 metric tons 

116.5 

133-S 

12S.2 

111 .4 

Soda Ash ...... 

I* *» »• 

164.2 

205.6 

152.0 

95-2 

Cement ...... 

t § »t *• 

800.0 

702.2 

856.4 

806.9 

Sugar ...... 

metric tons 

88,095 

139.707 

164.309 

159.642 

Soap ...... 

>» »• 

26,379 

32.035 

29.738 

n.a. 

Cigarettes ..... 

million 

2,709 

3.050 

3.60s 

3.562 

Beer ...... 

'ooo litres 

104,825 

139.393 

157.634 

153.811 

Mineral Waters .... 

tt *» 

38.501 

43,816 

53.371 

64.5-83 

Oil Refined ..... 

n »» 

2,925-3 

3.06S.5 

3.325 --4 

3.284.5 

Electricity ..... 

million kWTi. 

661 . 1 

723-1 

Son. 6 

oot .2 


FINANCE 

TOO cents = I Kenya shilling (Ks.). 

Coins; 5, 10 and 50 cents; 1 Ks. 

Notes: 5, 10, 20 and loo Ivs. 

Excliange ratc.s (December 1977)-' sterlings 78 Ks.; U.S. $i 1^8.07 K'.s. 

100 ICs. = /6.77r=$i2.39. 


Nole: The Kenya shilling was introduced in September 1966, replacing fat par) the Erest African .slnllint;. equal to one 
shilling sterling (£1 = 20 shillings). From September 1949 the shilling was equivalent to U.S. cents (U.S. '-7.J .t3 shillings) 

and this valuation remained in force until June 1973- W>en the U.S. dollar was devalued in December 197: the rate of 
Kenya shillings per IMF Special Drawing Eight (SDH) was fixed at 7 . 755 - In Febniary 1973 the dollar wa.s again devalued 
and the exchange rate became i SDR = 8.6i7 shillings. In June 1973 Kenya's currency was revalued by 3.5 par cent, with a 
new exchange rate of $i =6.90 shillings (i SDR-8.324 shillings), but in January 1974 the shilling uas re-iorcd to its earlier 
valuation of 14 U.S. cents ($1=7.143 shilling.s). From July 1974 the fixed relationship between the SDR and the l.hS. dollar 
was ended but the Kenya shilling remained tied to U.S. currency. This rcm.ained in force until October 1975. when the linic 
between the shilling and the U.S. dollar was ended and the shilling's value fixed at a mid-point of 9.66 per SDR. tlu-n equal 
to 8.16 per dollar, an cficctivc devaluation of 12.5 per cent. The average exchange rate (shilling.s per U.S. dollar) was; 7..() i 
in 1975: 8.371 in 1976. In terms of sterling, the v.alue of the Konya shilling between November 2907 and August tort v.as 
is. 2d. (5.83P), the c,xchange rate being /i -17.14 K?^.; from December 1971 to June 1972 the rate w.as ;'j - iK.f.i K's In 
this survey the symbol "K£" is used to d“cnote amounts of 20 Ks., equivalent to /i 35 .sterling in December 1977. 

BUDGET* 


(K£ million, July ist to June 30th) 


ReV'ENUE 

1972/73 

1973/7-1 

i 197-1/75 

Sales t.ax 

2.70 

3 « -99 

.]6.86 

Taxes on income and 




capita! 

54.16 

58.23 

77- '5 

Import duties 

26.99 

39-77 

42. M 

Excise duties 

1 6 . 84 

20. 85 

22.67 

Other t.axes on consiiinp- 


9 . 6S 


tinn and production . 

16.44 

<1-67 

Sales of goods and ser- 



14-37 

vice*? 

' 5-17 

15.-82 

Interest and loan n-iin- 


4.9-8 


biirseiiu-nts 

4-64 

St. I 

Other receipts 

5-72 

5 64 

5 80 

■fOT.M. 

142 .96 

1 8(1.06 

2 2 .; - 2 ^ 


* F.xpi-nditure and rrvenne inclinle aj'propri.-.'.K’n-m-.i 
formation and loans tu oth'-r s.-ctors 


Exi'j;m)iiui:e 

•072/73 

• o 73 .' 7 -l 

• 07 !, '7.5 

Educ.ation . 

40.38 

.46. I.’ 

01 .74 

lle.altli 

12.77 

•4 - 13 

-’^-35 

Oth'-r .social ‘'-rvici-s 

0-51 

to.. '■'8 

13.01 

Roads .and ',v.atc-n-.orl:s . 

20. SS 

31 - 4 ! 

3.1 70 

Agricultiiri- 

11.21 

15.21 

-•3 

( >tht-r ecoiioiiiic s<-r\ ict--. . 

2.5.30 

2 

2 ! . -• t 

OufrtiCf 

1 1 .05 

I ; - 


I'l'TAT. (inc! ‘ , 





I'.',;‘"i:d:tu:'.‘ 11.' h:-le-. r-eun'Ot » • r tite,;. 


Recurrent Budeel fiors'.-o- 1 .x;- n.iituir K;;jo-;-. • 

Uxt-'n-htuf K/.'; {m * 

fiorr.'," i l-f. u'- (o. • 
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Statistical Survey 


DEVELOPMENT 

(K£’ooo) 


Expenditure 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

Land Settlement. .... 

1,297. 

1.745 

1.693 

Commerce and Industry , 

7.307 

8,179 

34.531 

Roads ...... 

19,678 

18,573 

17,281 

Education . • , . 

3,216 

4,686 

3.790 

Health ...... 

2,321 

4.032 

4.471 

Agriculture and Forestry . ... 

8,813 

i 6 , 68 r 

20,986 

Armed Forces . . ; 

1,414 

1.445 

1,000 

Tourism and National Parks . 

1,302 

2,683 

2,480 

Total (inch others) 

66,440 

58,024 

86,232 


Development Expenditure: K;^i28m. {1976/77); K/i97.om. (1977/78) (estimates). 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 
(U.S. $ million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

IMF' Special Drawing 
Rights . . . 

2.3 

4.4 

3-2 

Foreign Exchange 

I9I.O 

169.0 

272.3 

Total . . 

193-3 

173-4 

273-5 


October 31st, 1977; Total reserves S565.7 million. 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


MONEY SUPPLY 
(million Ks. at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks . 
Demand deposits at 

1,086 

1.234 

1.625 

commercial banks 

2,881 

3.249 

4.079 


September 30th, 1977 (million Ks.): Currency outside 
banks 1,931; demand deposits 6,319. 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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GROSS DO.'.rESTIC PI?ODUCT 
{K£ miliion) 



J 973 

1074 

1975* 

Outside Monetary Economy: 




Agriculture, forestry und fishing 

120.03 

137-04 

1 70 . s; ^ 

Building and construction 

t 3 -f 55 

1 4 . Oo 

' 5-59 

Water ....... 

5.16 

5 -;S 

5-51 

Ownership of dwellings .... 

16.7-1 

1S.6S 

20,23 

Total ...... 

I56..;S 

1 75 . 6-0 

220.86 

Monetary Economy: 




Enterprises and non-profit institutions 

367-56 

sSr.S., 

63-8.-17 

.\griculture ...... 

107.43 

123.08 

1 28.00 

Forestrj’ ...... 

4.27 

5 --i* 

5 - 7 -’ 

Fishing ...... 

i- 3 -( 


I .<K) 

Mining and quarrying .... 

3.20 

3-14 

3-47 

Manufacturing ..... 

04 .Co 

110.07 

13}. or 

Building and construction 

38.70 

43-30 

45 - 5'3 

Electricity and water .... 

0.33 

10.43 

12.24 

Transport, storage, coniniunications 

46.13 

55-65 

60.50 

Wholesale and retail trade 

So. 48 

II 5 -SS 

1 20. 2 i 

Banking, insurance, real estate 

34 - 5 ! 


55 -oj 

Ownership of dwellings 

30.23 

35-39 

46. or 

Other services ..... 

17.30 

22.14 

-:!-97 

Private household (domestic .services) 

6.15 

7 ’ “7 

S , .86 

General government .... 

!i 3-57 

1 36.00 

1 5 I 

Public administration .... 

20.t)S 

34-^4 

* 


Defence ...... 

5-67 

7-43 



Bducation ...... 

Ilcrdth 

43 - 6 ? 

1 2 . 0 j 

55 -w 

13-03 


> 15S.CJI 

.Agricultural services .... 

.8.76 

9-73 



Other services ..... 

13-7'^ 

1 5 - 67 

J 


Total 

3S7 . 2S 

7 - 25-11 


Total Gr.oss Pkoduct at Factoi; Cost 

743 76 

ooa..So 


Indirect taxes ...... 

ni . 1 1 

! 23,66 

I3S (.5 

I.ess subsidie.s 

2 . 26 

I , .S3 


Total Gr.oss Product at .^I.\'!l;I:T Pnici.s 

•83- - 61 

1 ,02 2 . 63 

z.P*; . 5'3 


!’r(<v!'i(i:ir,i. 


KENYA 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. ? million) 


Statistical Survey 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. 

293-7 

337-4 

469.9 

581.0 

572-4 

743-9 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. 

-478.6 

- 454-3 

- 544-8 

-897.9 

—814.2 

—848.2 

Trade Balance .... 

-184.9 

— 116.9 

-74.9 

-316.9 

—241.8 

-104.3 

Exports of services . , . 

238.8 

247.0 

242.8 

392.7 

419.6 

418.7 

Imports of services .... 

— 223.9 

-236.4 

— 323-9 

-415.0 

—429.6 

-430.1 

Balance on Goods and Services 

— 170.0 

— 106.3 

— 156.0 

- 339-3 

-251.8 

-II 5-7 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 

- 3-1 

8.9 

3-8 

-1.9 

0.8 

- 7-2 

Government unrequited transfers (net) 

61 .4 

29.2 

26.1 

33-3 

35-7 

39-4 

Current Balance .... 

— III . 7 

-68.1 

— 126.0 

-307-9 

-215-3 

-83-5 

Direct capital investment (net) 

12.4 

— 

— 

— 

44.8 

41.6 

Other long-term capital (net) . . ’ . 

30.8 

85.8 

129.7 

187.0 

94-5 

tIO.7 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

8.7 

14. 1 

11 . I 

37-9 ■ 

34-4 

20.9 

Net errors and omissions 

— 10,7 

-8.0 

6.9 

- 5-3 

-6.3 

- 4-3 

Total (net monetary movements) 

- 70-5 

23.8 

21.7 

! 

00 

00 

LO 

—48.0 

85-4 

Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights 

5-1 

5-5 


— 

— 


Changes in Reserves, etc. 

-85-4 

29-3 


CO 

00 

1 

—48.0 

85-4 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE* 

{K£'ooo) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

I 975 t 

Imports ..... 

Exports (inch re-exports) 

184,105 

78,342 

177,621 

95.454 

205,793 

128,929 

353.026 

170,074 

337,404 

176,347 


j I 

* Excluding mter-trade of local produce and locally manufactured goods between Kenya Uganda and 
inz3>rii^. •' * ^ 


t Provisional figures. Revised totals (in million Ks.) are: Imports 7.044; Exports 3,531 

1976 (million Ks.); Imports 7,872; Exports 5,569. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
{K£ooo, excluding inter-Community tradel 


' 

Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Crude Petroleum ...... 

Motor Vehicles and Chassis . . . \ 

Agricultural Machinery and Tractors 

Industrial Machinery (including electrical) 

Iron and Steel ...... 

Fabrics of Cotton ..... 

Fabrics of Synthetic Fibres .... 

Paper and Paper Products . . . ! 

Pharmaceutical Products . . . ". 

Fertilizers ..... i 

14,587 

13,492 

3,266 

34,083 

10,167 

769 

3,488 

7,702 

3,586 

3,746 

17,557 

11,464 

3,028 

38.861 

14,405 

618 

6,749 

10,171 

3,944 

4,331 

67,027 

21,604 

3,284 

40.479 

26,960 

414 

8,213 

17,497 

6.546 

15,271 

86,822 

21.637 

6,261 

56.128 

14,482 

684 

5.389 

10,789 

6,586 

11.137 



Total machinery imports in 1974: K£79,773,ooo. 
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KENYA 

PnisciPAL Commodities — cor.liiiued]. 


Sf<ilis'!ca! Snrrr' 


(K/'ooo, excluding intcr-Community trnde) 


Domestic Exports* 



1972 

1973 

'974 

1975 

Coflee (not roasted) 



24,769 

35,777 

38.387 

35.204 

Sisal (fibre and tow) 



2 ,o 6S 

•J - 7 7 7 

' 6.957 

7 . 34 - 

Tea ...... 



16,417 

1 0,964 

' 9.387 

zz.ozy 

Pyrethrum ..... 



790 

74 ' 

!."3 

4.700 

Meat and Meat Products 



4,876 

3 . 7 bl 

4 . 5 '- 

5.006 

Hides and Skins (undressed) . 
Manufactured Goods: 



3'777 

5 ,iS 6 

4 . 54 ' 

5 . 4'4 

Soda Ash .... 



1,935 

2 ,Si 6 

2,704 

-.355 

Wattle Extract 



1,689 

1,215 


1,720 

Petroleum Products . 



8.942 

0,488 

20 .I ?5 

31. '>07 

Cement ..... 



1.964 

2,566 

3, '<8 7 

5.366 

Other ..... 



5.779 

8,^59 

' 3. '34 

' 2 .f ''54 


• Excluding re-exports. 


PRINXIP.M- TRADING PARTNERS 
(K/’ooo) 




ImI’ORTS 



Domestic E.M’orrs 



1972 

•1973 

'974 

'975 

1972 

'973 

'974 


East African Community: 



9,568 






Tanzania . 

5.887 

7,627 

8.445 

16.855 

10.049 

zo, v ' 

Uganda 

7,583 

4.608 

3.760 

'.447 

16.507 

21,898 

29,287 

2.6855 

Western Europe: 

United Kingdom 

50,560 

50.743 

4 8 , 5 '8 

63,049 

'n ».455 

'9.855 

20,176 

'8,300 

2 2,35 * 

Other EEC 

40,235 

84.370 

05.3 '5 

20,630 

30.729 

^0.015 

38,029 

Other 

11,006 

I r.412 

19.496 

'7,517 

S’.lbS 

1 1,087 

1 1. 61 3 

! 1,2 {8 

Eastern Europe 

4.'03 

5.379 

10.710 

3,407 

'.457 

2,226 

2.968 


North and South .America 

13.463 

18,943 

26,367 

33.090 

7,226 

10.145 

' ' .395 

'3.499 

Other Africa . 

2.057 

2,287 

4 , 15 ' 

'.897 

12,067 

' 6 , 95 ' 

25.142 

- 7 . 7 "-> 

Asia: 








Japan 

17.870 

25.998 

40,438 

3 o.oo'» 

2,IX}0 


5.360 

!.338 

Other 

29.59' 

35.432 

98.185 

101,636 

8,670 

'3,839 

19.162 


Total (inch others) . 

191,091 

:: I J'.oSS 

366,35 i 

347.296 

'23.383 

161.388 

2t 

2 ! <,9'"> 


TOURISM 


DEI’AKTrKES OF VISITORS AND 
PERSONS IN TRANSIT 



1972 

'973 

197.! 

British . . - • 

01,938 

74.702 

'>7.4 i ! 

Federal Germ.an 

41.334 

.48,951 

3 7 • ' .n 

Other European 


85.039 

0 

Americ.an and C.an.adian 

72.854 

■'*9.483 

(/'>, 7 ' ; 

Indi.an and r.xlcistani . 

14.536 

1 .*/j70 

13 . 2 ! 2 

Ugand-an .and Tanrar.ian 

83.432 

71.376 

9.., ■ 3 

Other Afric-an . 

'7.919 

19,479 

2 t 

All Other! 


19.549 


Total 

.. 

- - 

A*' 

37'* ! 
























KENYA 


Staiislical Stirvey 


TRANSPORT 

EAST AFRICAN RAILWAYS 
(Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda) 

Freight Traffic 
(million net tonne-kilometres) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Total freight (excl. livestock) 

3.844 

4,088 

3,888 

4,140 

1 

4.132 

3.792 

4.442 

1 

3,998 


Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook. 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


(motor vekicles in nse at December Sist) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Passenger cars* 

Buses and coaches . 

Goods vehicles! 

104,665 

3,159 

16.591 

111,665 

3,424 

17,405 

116,984 

3.831 

18,487 

130,939 

4,196 

19,635 

142.025 

4.605 

20,875 


* Including light commercial vehicles, 
t Excluding tractors and semi-trailer combinations. 


SHIPPING* 


EnteredI 



Vessels 

Net 

Tonnage 

(’000) 

1 

Passengers 

Cargo! 

(’000 metric 
tons) 

1972 . 

1.879 

7,245 

19,335 

6,099 

1973 • 

1,788 

7,116 

15,746 

6,780 

1974 . 

1.733 

6,694 

8.587 1 

6,789 

1975§ • 

1.539 

6,240 

6,657 1 

1 

5,958 


* Vessels engaged in foreign trade and excluding sailing vessels, 
•f Mombasa only. | Loaded and unloaded. 


§ Provisional. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

International and Domestic Air Traffic* 



Passengi 

!RS {'000) 

Freight (metric tons) 

Arrivals 

Departures 

Unloaded 

Loaded 

1973 ■ 

1974 • 

1975 • 

41S 

430 

463 

415 

437 

479 

9,377 

10,481 

9,860 

18,926 

20,460 

23,738 


* Nairobi Airport only. 
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Sfalisltcal Sun'cy, The Cor-sltfufioiu The Goverr.v.cf,! 


EDUCATION 

{I974’) 



Estahlish- 

.MEXTS 

QuALinnn 

Teaojers 

1 

j PrrsLS 

! 

Primary ..... 

7.905 

50.7^3 


Secondary ..... 

9S7 

5.192 

195.770 

Technical ..... 

10 

245 

3.836 

Teacher training . . . 

iS 

636 

0.I9S 


• Estimate. 


In 1974/75 there were 4,400 students at the University of Nairobi, 1.140 at Kcn\Titta University Coliegc and an estimate,! 
2,500 at universities abroad. 


Sources (unless otherwise stated): East African Statistical Department, Nairobi; Ministry of Eco:iomic riannin:,' .-'.nd 
Development, Nairobi; Ministry' of Information, Bro.adcasting and Tourism, Nairobi; SlaHsUca! Absiraci, Ib7 !, .'^'inisirv of 
Finance and Planning, Nairobi; Central Bureau of Statistics, Nairobi. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Tlie Independence Constitution for Kenya came into 
force in June, 1963, witli the introduction of full internal 
self-government. 

Amendments were made in November. 1964, by which 
Keny’a became a Republic within the Commonwcaltli. 
Under the terms of the Constitution, individual rights and 
liberties are protected, including freedom of expression 
and assembly, privacy of the home, the right not to be 
detained without cause, and the right of compensation for 
compulsory purchase of property. 

By' a voluntary' evolution the Republic of Kenya is now 
a One-Party' State governed by a united Central Govern- 
ment. For administrative purposes, the country is di%'ided 
into seven Provinces, each of which has a Provincial Council 
play'ing a purely advisory role, especially’ in respect of rural 
development. Tlic Provincial Councils and County Councils 
arc maintained by grants from the Central Government, 
but raising of all other ta.xes and of foreign investment 
capital is the sole responsibility of the Central Government. 

The central legislative authority is the National .’isscmbly 
consisting of a single elected asscmblv. There are 15H 
Representatives elected for four years, and ir Memlier 


nominated by the Prcsiilent. There is abo a seat for the 
.\tforney-GencmI. 

Executive power is in the liamb. of the I’rrsident, Vic'*- 
President and Cabinet. The CabiiU't shall forjnt il bv the 
President, who, following constitution *.! .itnendrnent <, 
adopted, in June n,bS. o. to beilirectlv < l'Ctt-l bv p'lpnbr 
vote at genera! election; fr. tie- e‘. '-nt f-f his'dt-.sih cj- 
resi'gnation the Vice-Pre-id'.-nt s', ill a--urne the Pre--! Icnry. 
with liinitefl powers, ft.,r a maximum ] ' rind of threi- m/uiths. 
The Presidency becomes vacant on the di.Mduti.m of 
Parliatnent. 

In October Ki').?. cert.iin amendnamt- to the Cons'it!:- 
tion were introduced. The Police .nid Public Seivi'a-s ..re 
to be centr.iily control h.d. Ciiangi--- in th" ('‘■in'titutio;: .d-uit 
Human Rights, structure of Kt ginn-’.. Land, tin- .it>'. 
and amen'lment proce'Uire ear. be m.ide o;;!v i>y .1 73 1 .-r 
Cent majority vc)te of the National '•nlb'v. Ch-inge , 
concerning otlier dauo-.-,_ ir.dudmg th'"-'- ari' •.'tin.; Ib'.'i.'Jii.i! 
powers, maybe inide by .t 73 per (.•nt \ot<>of the .V' -mbiy 
or f.iilin'g thi", by a two-thirtb m.'iguitv in a 
referendum. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 
President: .^^r'■e Jorto KT-.nv.'.tx.s. 

CABINET 

(Ffhu.:ty 107 .-.; 

President and Commander-in-Chlef : .'dree Jo‘;o Kr.;;- 

V.ST TA. 

Vice-President and Minister of Home Affairs: hbcr.-irt. 

T .Si-m'Moi 

Minister 0! State at the President's Office: Id: n r Koi-. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Dr. Mv.'.vi a W'.iVAt;:. 

Minister 0! Finance and Economic Plannir.j;: r.v.M 

IClI'AKt. 

.Minister of Defence: Javi s Gr uit". 


Minister of Asricultore; jr: i ‘•S’-u j ,’l Nv.>. 
Minister of Health; Jav c A < >■ . 

Minister c! Local Goyernment: b,: ; ; g 

Minister ct Power and Ccmmcnicitisr.s; D-, • i,. 

t )};'■: •:> 

Miniiter of Labour: J.'.-o ■ w ; v'. 

Mir.hfer of Tourism and Vi'i'dhff: / ' -• r” 

Minister of Lands a.-'d Setb'ement: t V - I? * - . 
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KENYA 

Minister of Housing and Sociai Services: Dr. Zachariah T. 
Onyonka. 

Minister of Information and Broadcasting: D. M. Mutinda. 
Minister of Natural Resources: S. S. Oloitiptip. 

Minister of Co-operative Development: Paul Ngei. 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

The unicameral National Assembly has 158 elected 
members, and 12 co-opted members chosen by the Presi- 
dent. The Attorney-General is an ex officio .member of the 
National Assembly without the right of vote. 

Speaker: F. M. G. Mati. 

Deputy Speaker: J. K. Muregi. 


Minister of Commerce and Industry: Eliud T. Mwamunga. 
Minister of Education: Taaitta Toweett. 

Minister of Works: Nathan W. Munoko. 

Minister of Water Development: Dr. Julius G. Kiano. 
Attorney-General: Charles Njonjo. 


POLITICAL PARTY 

Kenya African National Union (KANU): P.O.B. 72394, 
Nairobi; f. i960; a nation-wide African party which 
led the country to self-government and independence;' 
Pres. JoMo Kenyatta; Sec.-Gen. R. Matano (acting); 
8 provincial Vice-Pres. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS ACCREDITED TO KENYA 
(In Nairobi, unless otherwise indicated) 

(E) Embassy; (HC) High Commission. 


Algeria: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania (E). 

Argentina: P.O.B. 30283 (E); Ambassador: V. G. Arnaud. 

Australia: Development House, Government Rd., P.O.B. 
30360 (HC); High Commissioner: W. P. J. Handmer 
(also accred. to Ethiopia). 

Austria: City House, Wabera St., P.O.B. 30560 (E); 
Ambassador: Dr. Ernst Illsinger (also accred. to 
Burundi, Malawi, Tanzania and Uganda). 

Belgium: Silopark House, Mama Ngina St., P.O.B. 30461 
(E); Ambassador: Pieter Maddens (also accred. to 
Mauritius, Madagascar and Uganda). 

Botswana: Lusaka, Zambia (HC). 

Brazil: Jeevan Bharati Bldg., Harambee Ave., P.O.B. 
30754 (E); Ambassador: Carlos dos Santos Veras 
(also accred. to Mauritius, Tanzania, Uganda and 
Zambia) . 

Bulgaria; Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (E). 

Burundi: Extelcoms House, Haile Selassie Ave., P.O.B. 
44439 (E); Charge d’affaires: Hassan A, Rukara. 

Cameroon: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (E). 

Canada: Comcraft House, Haile Selassie Ave., P.O.B. 
30481 (HC); High Commissiotier : Gerald Anthony 
Rau (also accred. to Uganda). 

Chile: Esso House, Mama Ngina St., P.O.B. 45554 (E); 
Ambassador: Alberto Besa. 

China, People's Republic: Woodlands Rd. (off Argwings- 
Kodhek Rd.), P.O.B. 30508 (E); Ambassador: Wang 
Yueh-yi. 

Colombia: Tchui Rd., Muthaiga. P.O.B. 48494 (E); 
Ambassador: Dr. Guillermo Nanetti Concha. 

Cyprus: Express House, Kimathi St., P.O.B. 30739 (HC); 
High Commissioner: F. A. Grammenopoulos. 

Czechoslovakia: IMilimani Rd., P.O.B. 30204 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Dr. J. Hes. 

Denmark: Hughes Bldg., Kenyatta Ave., P.O.B. 40412 
(E); Ambassador: Hans Kuhne (also accred. to 
Ethiopia, Malawi and Uganda). 


Egypt: Total House, Koinange St., P.O.B. 30285 (E); Am- 
bassador: Ahmed Wagih Marzouk. 

Ethiopia: State House Ave,, P.O.B. 45198 (E); Ambassador; 
Ato Mengiste Desta (also accred. to Uganda and 
Zambia). 

Finland: Diamond Trust House, Government Rd., P.O.B. 
30379 (E); Ambassador: Unto Tanskanen. 

France: Embassy House, Harambee Ave., P.O.B. 41784 
(E); Ambassador: Christian Girard. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Embassy House, Harambee 
Ave., P.O.B. 30180 (E); Ambassador: Dr. Harald 
Heimsoeth. 

Ghana; International Life House, P.O.B. 48534 (HC); 
High Commissioner : A. A. Luguterah. 

Greece; IPS Bldg., Kimathi St., P.O.B. 30543 (E); 
Ambassador: Dimitrios Manolatas (also accred. to 
Uganda). 

Hungary: Arboretum Rd., P.O.B. 30275 (E); Ambassador: 
JdzsEF Varkonyi (also accred. to Uganda). 

India: Jeevan Bharati Bldg., Harambee Ave., P.O.B- 30074 
(HC); High Commissioner : A. N. D. Haksar. 

Iran: Bruce House, Standard Street, P.O.B. 49170 (E); 
Ambassador: Ahamed Tavakoli. 

Iraq: International Life House, P.O.B. 49213 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Naama Yousif al-Naama. 

Italy: Prudential Assurance Bldg., Wabera St., P.O.B. 
30107 (E); Ambassador: Dr. Frank MaccaferRi. 

Ivory Coast: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Kenyatta Ave., P.O.B. 20202 
It* t’ : Masami Ota (also Peered, to Lesotho, 

Malawi and Uganda) . 

Kimathi sC P.O.B. 30455 
IE), Ambassador: Do Soon Chung (also accred. to 
Lesotho, Malawi and Mauritius). ■ , , , . 

Kimathi St., P.O.B. 42353dE); Chargi 
d Affaires: Jasem Mohammed al-Sabbagh. 
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Lesotho: International Life House, Maina Xpina St., 
P. 0 . 13 . (HC); High Comjnissinr.tt : 1 ’. M. J. 

I3 asi;koai (also accrecl. to Cameroon, Ghana, Ivory 
Coast and Uganda). 

Liberia: Bruce House, P.O.B. 305)6 (L): Av:Laz:a,lr.> : 
John D. Cox (also accred. to Tanzania, Uganda and 
Zambia). 

fVIafawi: Gateway House. Government Pd.. P.O.B. 30453 
(HC); High Commissioner: MniNA Kamisa. 

Mali: Dar cs Salaam, Tanzania (R). 

Morocco: Addis Ababa, Rthiopia (R). 

Netherlands: Uchumi House, Xbrumah .Vve., P.O.B. .11537 
(R); Ambassador: Richahu H. 1 'f.i.n (also accred. to 
jkfauritius and Uganda). 

Nigeria: Agip House, Haile Selassie .Ave., P.O.B. 305 
(HC): High Commissioner: Galti.ma .Anu Bhkak-Polo 
( also accred. to Ia;sotho). 

Norway: Baring .Arcade, Kenyatta A\’c., P.O.B. 46363 
(R): Ambassador: Rudolf Kihstian .ANDur.ssr.N" (aUo 
accred'. to Rthiopia, Madagascar, Malawi, Tanzania, 
Uganda and Zambia). 

Oman: Diamond Trust Bldg., Government Rd , P.O.B. 
43458 (R); Ambassador: Sheikh Ah.med IIamol'd 
al-Harthy. 

Pakistan: St. Michacl’.s Rd., AVcstlands, P.O.B. 30045 (R); 
Ambassador: (vacant) (also accred. to t’ganda) 

Philippines: Gatewaj' House, Government Rd., P.O.B 
47941 (R): Ambassador: Pablo A. 

Poland: Kabarnet Rd., P.O.B. 300S6 (li); Ambassador: 

ZnzisLAW Lesiak (also accred. to Uganda). 

Romania: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Rwanda: International Life House, Mama Xgma St., 
P.O.B. 4S759 (R): Ambassador: Reanijois Si.ndavi- 

GAVA. 

Senegal: .Addis .Ababa, Ethiopia (R). 

Somalia: International Life House, .Mama Ngina St.. 
P.O.B. 30769 (R); Ambassador : IIi'Ssr.iN Ilaji .At.i 
Dualeh. 

Spain: Bruce House, Standard St., P.O.B. 4S,io3 (L); 
Ambassador: (vacant) (also accred lo .Madag.i^car 
and Itganda). 

Kcnjui also h.as diplomatic relations with Gabon. In 


Diplofxalic Represrr.Uaiior,, Judicial Sx:A:i<: 

Sri Lanka: Intem.aiion.a! Life Hou'c, .'dama Nrrina St., 
P.O.B. 48145 (HC); High Cov.'ni^ricr.rt : \K. T. AV’tr.- 
KL-LA.sfRVA iabn acerwi. to Zand,';.-.}. 

Sudan: Shanherdass HouS''. Government Rd.. P.O.B 
4S7.84 (R); Amh.i::::.: t: .Mux.Hani Sflen Rh.slu. 

Swaziland: Silopark House. P.O.B. 41887 (HC!; H-.gh 
Commissioner : (vac.-nt' (nLo .accred. to Un.tnrla and 
Zambia). 

Sweden: Ir!tcrnatio:’..al Life Hnu--.-. Mam.a Xri.n.t St.. 
P.O.B. 30600 (R;; A md-.i-':.'. ! -r : L. B, Rvi'i or.s (.aUr, 
accred. to Rwan'ia and Uganda!. 

Switzerland: Intern.-ition.al Life Hons.-, M.-nna Xgin.i St.. 
P.O.B. 2000'' (R); And !<: .:d 'y : Dr Dsn's .Mje'CH 
(.also accred. to Burundi, Mai.avi .ami Ugand.'i 

Thailand: .Addis .Ababa, Etliiopi.a (R). 

Trinidad and Tobago: .Addi.s .Ab.vb.i, Rthiopia (HC;. 

Tunisia: .Addis .Ababa. Rthiopia (R). 

Turkey: Silop.ark House, Alama Xrina St., P.O.B. 

(R); Ambassador: O. 1 '. Tr.v.s (abo .'xered to .Mal.iwi, 
Tanz.ania, Uganda ami Z.ambi.a). 

U.S.S.R.: Lcnana Rd.. P.O.B. 300)0 (F.); And assade-r: 
B. P. MinosH.'.’iTCHr.NKO. 

United Kingdom: Bruce House. Stand.ard St.. P.O.B. 
30465 (ilC); High Ccmmirnion.rt : St.'nlev 
Gun.',- I'i.ngland, C.M.G. 

U.S.A.: Cotts Houso, AValiora St , Pi.’B. .b’l i.- (Ri. 
Ambassadet : M'lLi.mT J. I.v. Mri i.t: {.al-Ni ..1 rr'-'! t. i 
Seychelles). 

Vatican: Many.ani Rd.. P.fi P. I)3 j 6 (.\p . t dir N'um'na- 
turc): Agorlolie Xttneu-: Mo-t (be .Ardiboh-.;' 
Agostino C.\rci will.vn. 

Yemen Arab Republic: Lemma Rd.. hhumani. l'f>B 
4464; (R). Charge d’iif/aite< : Ci'LM: .Al emn SsLi'n 

Yugoslavia: St.ate Hou-e .Ave.. P.O.B 30.-, ni fR); Am- 
baisadot : Zika R.miojiovic i.il'o .ar.c:c ! t<i M.”!;- 
gascar). 

Zaire: KR-ctririty Hou'c-, Har.imb''- .A'.e, PoB {’-if"'. 
(Rl: Arnbassad -r : 'Sn.tav. C. Ka'!!! i r.o*, Kk:' 

Zambia: Internatiom-d Rife Homo, .Af.rm'. N-r;:..'. , 

P.O.B 4S741 (HC!: Hieh C .-o ::- mr.- 

M.skasa (.abo accro,! t>, U;:,'.r 'la 

and. -Madag.’.'-car. .M;ilay,-.i.a, Peru ;u;d Portur.i!. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The Kenya Court of Appeal: PO B 301.S7. N.iirobi It i- 
the final court of ajipe.ll for Keiiy.i in eivi! and eniuiu.a! 
m.itti Ts and liolds *;' -.-!ons at Nairobi. Momb.!'.!, 
Kisiimu and Nyeti 


There is ,a redd-nt Pui'!’.!' ju 
and Ki .umu. K’-ruhar'- <:.■ 

Chief Justice: Hon j •. 
Rc,»istrar: K m u «. 


The Judge-, (d .Aj'j'ea! air 

Chief Justice: The H >.in Sir J A'! ! s W'ifs.v 
Justices of Appeal: T he Hon .'-Ir h:';!.— t P- .'.tM vN, 
The Hon Mr ju-tii.-- Sv'M’I Wii'.iw- Waco 
\V,A'! i'.c,’i. Th- lion Mr jmt: - Pi !■. L—n i v 
1. \\v 

Senior Deputy Registrar: I ! M ! 

The High Court ot Kenya: Nai.-..’. 1; hw tmhr-.;!' .! erm.-m.-.; 
.'.nd c:-. il lure.-.h-f.-'U a? i;!'t m- - :a:.\ ir 

eoutl fd a| pe.'.! from . ui- >d.m.-.te t .nx;- i - .fn r;:'-.!.-.*.: 

.md C1V1U.V--, The Ht.:h Cwut i- a i n.r; of a.lnv; .By 


SUB ipDiN \ ri: 

Resident Magistrates’ Courts: : 

* _* • ’ » * ’ ' J ' J • ■ 

**') VuJvf (‘T t'A }.'■•' * - 

District Magistrates’ Courts; . : 

Ci.x-; e -n;. 


Kadhi’s Courts: : 

.l,y , 
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RELIGION 

African religions, beliefs and forms of worship show 
great variety both between races and tribes and from one 
district to another. The Arab community is Muslim, the 
Indians are partly Muslim and partly Hindu, and the 
Europeans and Goans are almost entirely Christian. 

Muslims are found mainly along the coastline but the 
Muslim faith has also established itself among Africans 
around Nairobi and other towns up-country and among 
some tribes of the Northern Frontier Province. 

Christian missions are active and about 25 per cent of 
Africans are Christian and East Africa is also an important 
centre for the Baha'i faith. 

CHRtSTlANS 

National Christian Councij of Kenya: Gen. Sec. ]. Kamaxj, 
P.O.B. 45009, Nairobi. 

ANGLICAN PROVINCE OF KENYA 
Archbishop of Kenya {and Bishop of Nairobi): Most Rev. 
Dr. Festo H. Olang’, P.O.B. 40502, Nairobi. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Archbishop of Nairobi; His Eminence Cardinal Maurice 
Otunga. P.O.B. 14231, Nairobi. 

In 1976 there were 2,137,663 Roman Catholics in 
Kenya . 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF EAST AFRICA 
Moderator; Rt. Rev. Crispus Kiongo, P.O.B. 8286, 
Nairobi. 

The Salvation Army and the Africa Inland Mission are 
represented in Kenya. 

METHODIST CHURCH OF KENYA 
Presiding Bishop: Rt. Rev. Lawi Imathiu, P.O.B. 47633, 
Nairobi. 

BAHA’I 

Kenya Headquarters: P-O.B. 47562, Nairobi; 2,617 centres, 
2 teaching institutes. 

THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

Daily Nation: P.O.B. 49010. Nairobi; English; f. i960; 
illan. Editor J. Rodrigues; Editor (vacant); circ. 
79,226. 

The Standard: P.O.B. 30080, Nairobi; English; f, 1902. 
Man. Editor Henry Gathigira; circ. 32,000. 

Taifa Leo: P.O.B. 49010. Nairobi; Swahili; f. 1960; daily 
and weekly edition; Editor G. Mbugguss; circ. 32,334. 

SELECTED PERIODICALS 
Weeklies and Fortnightly 

Africa Samachar: P.O.B. 41237. Nairobi; f. 1954; Gujarati; 
Editor C. N. Bhatt; circ. 18,000. 

Baraza: P.O.B. 30080, Nairobi; f. 1939; Swahili; Editor 
Francis Joseph Khamisi; circ. 40,000. 

East African Advertiser: P.O.B. 199, Thika; English. 

Kenrail: P.O.B. 30121, Nairobi; English/Sivahili; organ of 
Kenya Railways; monthly; Editor T, E. Matsalia; 
circ. 6,000. 

Kenya Gazette : P .O.B. 30x28, Nairobi; f. 1 89S; government 
notices and amendments to laws; Friday; circ. 5,000. 


Religion, The Press 

KHale Weekly: P.O.B. 179, Kitale; every Wednesday. 

Nairobi Times: P.O.B. 42271, Nairobi; English; f. 1977; 
Sunday; Editor Hilary Ng’weno. 

New Era: P.O.B. 46854, Nairobi; f. 1966; for young people; 

Editor Kul Bhushan; circ. 5,000. 

Ramogi: P.O.B. 1742, Nairobi; Dholuo. 

Sunday Nation: P.O.B. 49010, Nairobi; f. i960; English; 
Editor Joe Kadhi; circ. 81,123. 

Taifa Weekly: P.O.B. 49010, Nairobi; f. i960; Kiswahili; 
Editor A. G. Mbugguss; circ. 51,749- 

Trans Nzoia Post: P.O.B. 34, Kitale; f. 1930; local news; 
every Wednesday; Editor N. G. Lakhani. 

The Weekly Review: P.O.B. 42271, Nairobi; English; 
Editor Hilary Ng’weno; circ. 18,000. 

What'S On: Nation House, P.O.B. 49010, Nairobi; pro- 
motes tourism; Editor Alered Araujo; circ. 10,000. 

Monthlies 

Africa ya Kesho: P.O. Kijabe; Swahili; Editor J. N. Somba; 
circ. 10,000. 

Auto News; P.O.B. 40087, Nairobi; f. 1953: Editor D. G. 
Gates; circ. 25,000. 

Drum: P.O.B. 43372, Nairobi; t. 1956; East African 
edition; Editor P. G. Okoth; circ. 88,000. 

East Africa Journal: P.O.B. 30571, Nairobi; f. 1964; 
Editor Dr. B. A. Ogot; political, economic, social and 
cultural; circ. 3,000. 

East African Medical Journal: P.O.B. 41632, Nairobi; 
f. 1923; monthly; Editor Prof. N. W. AwoRi; circ. 

1.000. 

East African Report on Trade and Industry; P.O.B. 30339, 
Nairobi; English; Editor Henry Reuter; circ. 2,500. 

Joe; Africa's Entertainment Monthly: Victoria House, 
Tom Mboya St., P.O.B. 30362, Nairobi; f. 1973: 
monthly; Editor Terry Hirst; circ. 25,000. 

Konya Dairy Farmer; University Press of Africa, Bank 
House, P.O.B. 43981, Nairobi; f. 1956;- English and 
Swahili; Editor Mrs. J. McAllen; circ. 4,000. 

Kenya Export Nev/s: P.O.B. 30339, Nairobi. 

Kenya Farmer (Journal of the Agricultural Society of 
Kenya): c/o English Press, P.O.B. 30127, Nairobi; 
t- 1954; English with Swahili articles included; Editor 
Mrs. I. Baker; circ. 20,000. 

Kenya Yetu: P.O.B. 30025, Nairobi; f. 1965; publ. by 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting; Swahili; 
circ. 100,000. 

Lengo: P.O.B. 72839, Nairobi; f. 1964; religious; Swahili; 
Editor Seth Kitange; circ. 23,000. 

Mapenzi ya Mungu: P.O.B. 40554, Nairobi; Islamic 
religious paper; Swahili; Editor Jamil R. Rafiq; circ. 

4.000. 

Nairobi Handbook: P.O.B. 30127, Nairobi; provides 
information on Kenya; Editor Mrs. Baker; circ. 

20.000. 

Sauti ya Vita: P.O.B. 40575, Nairobi; f. 1928: Swahili/ 
English; Salvation Army; Editor Capt. Mary Liyai; 
cvtc. 10,400. . 

Wathiomo Mukinyu: Nyeri Printing Schooh P.O.B. 25, 
Nyen; f. 1921; Editor Anthony Mathenge; circ. 
3,180. 

Other Periodicals 

The African Review; P.O.B. 30022, Nairobi; African 
politics, development and international affairs; Editor 
N. Shamuyaria. 
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The Press, Pullishers 


Afrlcana: P.O.B. /Jgoio, Nairobi; f, 1962; incorporating; 
the East African Wild Life Society’s Review; Editor 
John Eames; circ. 20,000; quarterly. 

Busara: P.O.B. 30107, Nairobi; Kimani Gkcau; circ. 
3,000: twice a year. 

Dhana: P.O.B. 30022, Nairobi; f. 1971; short .‘Stories. pla\-s 
and re\’ic\vs; twice a year. 

Diwali Annual: Gujarati language; annually; Editor 
CiiiMANLAL Bhatt; circ. 15,000. 

East African Agricultural and Forestry Journal: P.O.B. 
30148, Nairobi; English; quarterly. 

East African Directory: P.O.B. 41237, Nairobi; f. 1960; 
commercial directorj’ of seven East African countries; 
Editor G. C. Kimani; annual; circ. 20,000. 

East African Journal of Medical Research; P.O.B. 30022, 
Nairobi; quarterly; f. 1974; Editor Prof. .A. M. Nnonoli 

East African Law Journal: P.O.B. 30022. Nairobi; twice a 
year. 

East African Management Journal: P.O.B. 30127. Nairobi; 
quarterly. 

Eastern Africa Law Reviev/: P.O.B. 30022. Nairobi; 
f. 19O7: three a year; Editor I. G. Sitivji. 

Eastern African Economic Review: P.O.B. 30022, Nairobi; 

f. 1954: twice a j-car; Editor J. K, .Majtha. 

Economic Review of Agriculture: P.O.B. 30023, Nairobi; 
f. 19OS: publ. by Ministry of .Agriculture; quarterly; 
Editor Okiya Omtata Okoiti. 

Education In Eastern Africa: P.O.B. 44777, Nairobi; 
f. 1970: Editor John C. B. Bigala; twice yearly; circ. 

2.000. 

industry in East Africa: Tom Alboya St., P.O.B. 1237, 
Nairobi; f. 19O3; industrial and economic survey of 
Kenya; Editor Chi.manlai. IRiatt; circ. 20,000. 

Inside Kenya Today: ^^^istry of rnfonuation and Bro.id- 
casting, P.O.B. 30025, Nairobi, Engli.sh, l-.ditor 
Wr-tLiNGTON Njuguna MuNr.Ni;; quarterly; circ. 

20.000. 

Journal of the Language Association of Eastern Africa: 
P.O.B. 30571, Nairobi; Ministry of Information .and 
Broadcasting news sheet; Editor T. P. Gouman; circ. 
2, 000; twice yearly. 

Kenya Education Journal: P.O.B. 2768, Nairobi; f 195^': 
English; Editor W. G. Bowman; circ. 5.500; qu.artcrly. 

New Era: P.O.B. 40854, Nairobi; f. loOO: educ.a'.ion.al 
journal for young people. <> a year: Editor Kur Hiiu- 
SHAN, circ 5.000. 

Pan-African Journal; P.o.n 30022. .Vairobi, f i 9 '’ 7 ; 

quarterly: liditor M. P. Kai.omih: 

Safari: P.O.B. 30330. Nairobi; f 106S to jironu'te touri'^m. 

Eilitor llr.NUY Kr.UTHit; circ 5,000 
Sauti Nyikani: PO.B. 03(1, Ki<;umu, publ by IV:it'~20',taI 
Asceniblies; religious; Swahili; liditor Svmpns M 
Onv.sngo; circ, 24.000 

Target: POB 72.830. Nairobi, f io'm. r.ri.;i!'’i-. r.ueb-h; 
JMitor OtmiAMno \V Okmi . 9 .1 yi-.ir. circ i',’.'' ” 

Trans African Journal of History; PO.iV .p> 57 >_- NairMii; 
Editor J. A. KittUAN; circ. twice yr.’.riy 

True Love: pnp .53372. N.ui.bi. Pa-.’. Afric..;i 
Trust: 1 m< it .5 1,;:-'. N-or.-bi; !.a-t r lit: <-?c 

Uhoru — A Kenya Yearbook: P '’ E* 

f 1073: cont.iiur tr.for'.r..!!;i'n o;i KrrN.i • 'V. , 


ture. education and touri-t in-duftr}’; Editor ICrr, 
Bhushan; circ. 10,000; nnnu.illy. 

Women in Kenya: P.O.B. 30127, Nairobi; ow-ned by Eait 
.African Women's League; Er.gli.-;!'.; quartcrlv. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Kenya News Agency: Iniorm.atinn Houm'. P.O.B. 50025. 
Nairobi; f. 1964; Dir. L. Kauiku. 

I' o 1- 1 G N 1 ! u ?; 1: A t • .k 

Agcncc Francc-Prcssc (AFP=: P.O.B, Nairobi; Chief 

Lauki’-nt CHF.v.\Li.ir.i;. 

Afcnzia Nazionalc Stampa Associata (ANSA' {// i.V; : P O P. 
45f)6i, Nairobi; Repre,'--':it.'.tivc- G.m;tano’ .\:,!N:t;N'ri. 

Associated Press (AP) (VS.. I.): P.fbB. 47500. N.drobi; 
CorTc.'pondent Bi;ian Jr.irntr.s. 

£cfcka: P.O.B. 8727. Nairobi. 

Deutsche Presse- Agentur (DPA' {Vr-.Ur.-.: riruu u:;. u 

P.O.B. 4S546, Nairobi. 

Ghana News Agency: P.O.B. O077. Nairobi. 

Reuters (V.K.)\ P.O.B. 40331, Nairobi; fb.icf Corro'-pon- 
dent Pr.Tr.R Shakrock.' ' 

United Press International (UPI'- (V.S.A.): P.O.B. .52250. 
Nairobi; Correspotident Rav.‘'on:) P. Wilihnson, 

Tass also has a burc.an in Nrutobi. 


PUBLISHERS 

Books for Africa: P.O.B. 30797, Nairobi; Dir, A. H. 

IfArirLL. 

Comb Books: P.O.B. 20010, Nairobi; f. 5072: 
fiction, sociology; Dir. Daviu G. Mvii.t.r 

E.A. Directory Co, Ltd.: P.O.B, 41237, Nairobi; f 1057; 
subsidiary; United .Africa Press Ltd.; pul’.i-.hes 
dirc-ctories; Chief Enit. T, .\. Bhatt. 

East African Literature Bureau: P.d.B. 30022. Nairobi; 
f. 19.5S; p.art of Ea.st African Conunuiiitj'; enenur.gtyci 
the publication .'ind sale of boo!:-.; pubh'die-:. prints and 
distributes books, inchuhiu; .adult ediic.it un !'f 
promotes .African authorship; I,>ir. N. C». N’oft.rnur.r. 

East African Publishing House Ltd.: Po B 30-, 7:, N‘.,'.! 

f. lO'G. |•.h:c.■it!o^..'!l, ...rad,, mic and .d ■> 

publi'h'-' /t'lirn.:/ .'■.nd otler p-l i. ■ !: .'.d- , 

Chi' f Emc. Euwaiiu N W.\!n,mn<., 

Evangel: p.f> B. 2Ko''>3. N.iiro’ii; f to-'S. Chi-f E-.-- 
licv J.Sl irN',* 

Foundation Books: PnP ri-!,<5. .N'.ai' 1, lorr. '’.v. 

Dir I’ O. Or.w.M. v.s 

Heinemann Educational Books 'EA Ltd.: 5M'!: 

Nairobi, f tf,'.-. 5, -;;D' /. » .ii u.ni-.. a-. 1 : 

,»c.ht*->! i,-v,d. ,\fi;c.iu eM-.'.'.r.t- v.n’.in;; sn i. 

Ki-w;;blb. '.qr-.i; D'l’.,-, D.r H I'. 

Chak.av,*.. 



Nelson Atrica Ltd.: P 1 1 i' 7'-r«n j..; p, p;;-.-!. 

v.m; a 


NJegu Gitcr.c Publiihers: P < ‘ P ■ f 

Oxford UniYtriity Prtu, Eaitern Africa Craneb: r’-E 

rr-.:;. N."' ■■ d 
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Shungwaya Publishers: P.O.B. 49142, Nairobi; Dir. A 
Nassir. 

Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons Ltd.: Kimathi St.; P.O.B. 
46038, Nairobi; Man. I. Macaulay. 

Transafrica Publishers Ltd.: Kenwood House, Kimathi St., 
P.O.B. 42990, Nairobi; f. 1974; general, educational, 
academic and children’s books; Chief Exec. John 
Nottingham. 

United Africa Press Ltd.: P.O.B. 41237, Nairobi; f. 1952; 
general, reference, educational; Man. Dir. Chandu 
Bhatt. 

University Press of Africa: Bank House, Government Rd., 
P.O.B. 3981, Nairobi; educational works. 

Uzima Press: P.O.B. 48127, Nairobi; Dir. Rev. Horace 
Etemesi. 

PUBLISHERS’ ORGANIZATION 

Kenya Publishers’ Association: P.O.B. 30128, Nairobi. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Ministry of Information and Broadcasting: P.O.B. 30025, 
Nairobi; responsible for Voice of Kenya, the national 
broadcasting service. 

RADIO 

Voice of Kenya: P.O.B. 30456, Nairobi; Kenya Broad- 
casting Service; f. 1959; Dir. J. R. Kangwana; Chief 
Engineer S. N. Macharia. 

Voice of Kenya operates three services: National: 
Kiswahili; General; English; Vernacular: Hindustani, 
Kikuyu, Kikamba, Kimeru, Kimasai, Somali, Borana, 
Luluyia, Kalenjin, Kisii, Kuria, Rendile, Teso, Turkana, 
Luo; 341 hours broadcasting a week in 17 languages. 

Number of radio receivers: 1,256,000. 


TELEVISION 

Voice of Kenya Television: P.O.B. 30456, Nairobi; tele- 
vision started in October 1962; revenue from licence 
fees and commercial advertisements. 

Number of TV receivers: 36,000. 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

(cap. = capital; cap.* = assigned or paid up; p.u. = paid up; 

dep.==deposits; res. = reserves.) 

Central Bank of Kenya: P.O.B. 60000, Nairobi; f. 1966; 
cap. 26m. Ks.; res. 33.6m. Ks.; dep. 3,004.8m. Ks. (Aug. 
1977); bank of issue; Gov. Duncan N. Ndegwa. 

Commercial Banks 

Kenya Commercial Bank: P.O.B. 30081, Government Rd.; 
Nairobi; f. 197°; government-owned; cap.* 8ora. Ks.; 
res. 31.5m. Ks.; 90 brs., 250 mobile units; E.xec. Chair 
J. N. Michuki; Gen. Man. J. T. Smith. 

National Bank of Kenya Ltd.: P.O.B. 48162, Harambee 
Ave., Nairobi; f. 1968; cap. p.u. 45m. Ks.; dep. 1,283 6 
m. Ks. (Aug. 1977); 6 brs.; Exec. Chair. S. M. Githun- 
GURi; Gen. Man. J. T. Carr. 

Foreign Banks 

Algemcne Bank Nederland N.V.: Nairobi; f. 1924- cap * 
3.Sm. Ks.; res. 0.4m. Ks.; Chief E.xec. H. F. Mechel- 

SEN. 


Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance 


Bank of Baroda: India; Nairobi; f. 1908; cap.* 13.5m. Ks.; 
res. 60,000 Ks.; 7 brs.; Chief Exec. C. J. Shah. 

Bank of Credit and Commerce Overseas: P.O.B. 44080. 
Nairobi; cap. 25,0808 Ks. (Sept. 1977): T br.; Man. 
Magbool Hussain. 

Bank of India: Nairobi; f. 1906; cap.* 8.4m. Ks.; res. 
1.7m. Ks.; 2 brs,; Chief Exec, G. M. Limdi. 

Barciays Bank International Ltd.: P.O.B. 30120, Queens- 
way House, Mama Ngina St., Nairobi; cap.* loom. Ks.; 
res. 5m. Ks.;,37 brs. and 16 .agencies throughout 
Ken)m; Chair. Samuel Waruhiu. 

Citibank: Cotts House, Wabera St., Nairobi; cap.* lom. 
Ks.; I br.; Chief Exec. C. L. Berry. 

Commercial Bank of Africa Ltd.: P.O.B. 30437, Commercial 
Bank Bldg., Standard St., Nairobi; f. 1967; affiliated 
to Societe Financidre , pour les Pays , d’Outre-Mer, 
Geneva; cap.* 12.1m. Ks.; res. 11.9m. Ks.; 7 brs.; Man. 
Dir. R. Young; Gen. Man. W. K. Wood. 

First National Bank of Chicago: International Life House, 
Mama Ngina St., P.O.B. 30691, Nairobi; cap.* lom. 
Ks.; I br.; Asst. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. M. King. 

Grindlays Bank International (Kenya) Ltd.: Kenyatta Ave., 
P.O.B. 30550, Nairobi; f. 1970; cap.* lom. Ks.; res. 
9.9m. Ks.; merchant and international bankers; 40 per 
cent government holding; one main office in Nairobi, 
one in Mombasa; Chair. J. G. D. Gordon; Gen. Man. 
A. R. Dickson. 

Habib Bank (Overseas) Ltd.: Nkrumah Rd., Fort Mansion, 
P.O.B. 83055, Mombasa; f. 1952; cap. p.u. 7.5m. Ks.; 
dep. 188.4m. Ks.; 3 brs.; Chief Exec. M. Aslam. 

Standard Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 30003, Nairobi; cap.* 91.2m. 
Ks,; res. 27.4m. Ks.; 35 brs. and agencies; Exec. Dir. 
H. E. Richardson. 

State Bank of India: Nairobi; f. 1977. 

Merchant Bank 

East African Acceptances: Nairobi; cap. p.u.. 9.0m. Ks. 

Kenya National Capital Formation Ltd.: Nairobi; f. 1977: 
60 per cent of shares held by National Bank of Kenya 
Ltd., 40 per cent by Kenya National Insurance Co. 
Ltd.; Chair. Stanley Githunguri. 

Co-oPERATivE Bank 

Co-operative Bank of Kenya: P.O.B. 48231, Nairobi; 

i.^vm. Ks.; res. 376,000 Ks. (Aug. 1977); i br.; 
Chief Exec. J. K. Kimbui. 


Development Bank 

Industrial Development Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 44036, Nairobi; 

49 per cent of shares held by Government, 
26 per cent by Industrial and Commercial Develop- 
ment Corporation; share cap. K;£4m. 


liACHANGE 

^ock Exchange: Stanbank House, Government 
43 ^ 33 . Nairobi; f. 1954; 4 mems.; Chair. 
F. M. Thuo; Sec. Africa Registrars Ltl 

INSURANCE 
National Companies 

''“'’chah^^IrT® P-O-®- 30376. Nairobi; f. i 937 : 

Chair. Sir Eboo Pirbhai, o.b.e. ■ 

Kenya Commercial Insurance Co-operation Ltd.: Nairobi; 
f. 1977: Gen, Man. J. G. Parton. 

Kenya National Assurance Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 20425, Nairobi; 
9 4, cap. Ks. 7,015,000; government owned. , 
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Pan African Insurance Co. Ltd.: Pan African Insurance 
Bldg., Kilindini Rd., P.O.B. 90383, Mombasa; f. 19.56; 
Chair. Udi Markka Gecaga; Man. A. A. Patel. 

Pioneer General Assurance Society Ltd.: P.O.B. 20333, 
Nairobi; f. 1930; Chair. Nimji Javtir Kassam; Man. 
Dir. Shamsudeen Nimji. 

Some twenty of the main British firms, eight Indian 
companies, and several other insurance organizations are 
represented in Kenya. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Kenya National Trading Corporation: P.O.B. 30587. 
Nairobi; f. 1965; promotes national control of trade in 
basic commodities; Gen. Man. Karani Gitao. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Kenya National Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 

Ufanisi House, Haile Selassie Avc., P.O.B. 47024, 
Nairobi; f. 1965; Nat. Chair. F. N. Macharia; Chief 
Exec. G. G. Kamau; Admin. Officer B. M. Kamau. 
Constituent branches: 

Dusia: P.O.B. 53, Busia. 

Elbitrgon: P.O.B. 61, Elburgon. 

Eldorct: P.O.B. 313, Eldoret. 

Embu: P.O.B. 429, Embu. 

Hoynabay: P.O.B. 76, Homabay. 

Isiolo: P.O.B. 19, Isiolo. 

Kajiado.'V.O., Kajiado. 

Kakaittcga: P.O.B. 427, Kakamega. 

Kapsabet: P.O.B. 15, Kapsabet. 

Kcricho: P.O.B. 304, Kericho. 

Kerugoya: P.O.B. 80, Kirinyaga. 

Kiambu: P.O.B. 472, Kiambu. 

Kistwtu: P.O.B. 771, Kisumu. 

Kitale: P.O.B. 1127. Kitale. 

Kitui: P.O.B. 69, Kitui. 

Machakos: P.O.B. 266, Machakos. 

Maralal: P.O., Maralal. 

Mcru: P.O.B. 136, Meru. 

Motyibasa: P.O.B. 90271, Mombasa. 

J\Turaiiga: P.O.B. 26, liluranga. 
i\'afiuru: P.O.B. 895, Nakuru. 

Naytyulii: P.O.B, 75, Nanyuki. 

I\’a)oh: P.O.B. 33. N.arok. 

Nyalnirtirii: P.O.B. 146, Nyahururu. 

Nycn: P.O.B. 7S5. Nveri. 
r/i:Art.- P.O B 147. Thika, 

Webuye: P.O.B. 16S, Webuye. 

TR.VDE ASS0C1.\T10NS 

Eait African Hides & Skins Exporters' Association: P.O.B 

2384, Mombasa; Secs. Tombooth Ltd. 

East African Tea Trade Association: Box 422S1, Nairobi; 
f. 195O; 167 mems. 

Hard Coffee Trade Association of Eastern Africa: Momb.asa; 
170 mems., Pres. H. G. Farias. 

Kenya Association of Manufacturers: PO.B. 30225, 

Nairobi. 

Kenya External Trade Authority: P.O.B, .i3'37. Nairobi; 
proniott-s c.xports, Ch-air. J. B. Vi'anii'I. 

Kenya Wattle Manufacturers' Association: P.O.B. 190. 

Kklorct. 

Mild Coffee Trade Aisocialion cl Eastern Africa: P.O.B. 

42732. Nairobi; (. 1945; 80 mr.m's. 


Fiyiaiicc, Trade ar.d huluslry 

STATUTORY BOARDS 

Central Province Marketing Board: P.O.B. 1S9, Nyeri. 
Coffee Board of Kenya: P.O.B. 30566, Nairobi; f. 1947; 
Chair. E. N. Kuria; Gen. Man. S. Ivanyoko; publ. 
Kenya Coffee. 

Kenya Cotton Lint Marketing Board. 

Kenya Dairy Board: P.O. Box 30406, Nairobi. 

Kenya Meat Commission: P.O.B. 30414, Nairobi. 

Kenya Sisal Board: Mutual Building. Kimathi St,, P.O.B. 
41179, Nairobi; Exec. Officer John Ithau. 

Maize and Produce Board: P.O.B. 305S6, Nairobi; f. 1966; 
Chair. B. M. ICaggia; Gen. Man. W. K. M.artix. 

Pyrethrum Board of Kenya: P.O.B. 420, Nakuru; f. 1935: 
14 mems.; Chair. 1. N. Kuria. 

Pyrethrum Marketing Board: P.O.B. 420, Nakuru; f. 1964; 
Chair. 1. N. Kuria; publ. Pyrcthruin Post. 

Tea Board of Kenya: P.O.B. 20064. Nairobi; f. 1950; 14 
mems.; Chair. J. S. Mburu; Sec. S. M. Ka.muyu. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Agricultural Development Corporation: Nairobi; f. 1965 to 
promote and e.xecute schemes for agricultural dcvelojr- 
ment and reconstruction. 

Agricultural Finance Corporation: P.O.B. 30367, Nairobi; 
a statutory’ organization which provides loans to 
farmers for any a.griciiltural ptiqio'cs including land 
purchases. 

Commonwealth Development Corporation: P.O.B. 43233, 
Nairobi; the C.D.C. had 58 projects in the East Africa 
Region in December 1973. 

Dovoiopment Finance Co. of Kenya Ltd.: P.O.B. 304S3. 
Nairobi; f. 1963; private limited company witli govern- 
ment participation; cap. jfsm. 

Industrial and Commercial Development Corporation: 
P.O.B. 45519, Nairobi; f. 1954; financed by the Govern- 
ment; facilitates the industrial and commercial develop- 
ment of Kenya; Chair. J. Keracori; Exec. Dir. J. 
E. Matu Wamae. 

Kenya Horticultural Crops Development Authority. 

Kenya Industrial Research and Development Institute: 

P.O.B. 30O50. Nairobi; f. 1952, known us the Ea.st 
.•\frican Industrial Rc-varch ( iniuriir.Ttion until 1077; 
research and advisory service in the technical ;'rnblems 
of industrial development; Dir. I. .M. M!iAK.\; publ. 
Ar.yiual Repott. 

Kenya Tea Development Authority: P.O.B. 30:13, N.-iirobi; 
f. i960 to develop te.a growing, m.anufaetiirim: and 
marketing among Afric.an sm.'dlholdcr.s. raipported bj" 
the Kcnj'n Gove-rmnemt. C.D.C., the World B.atik .and 
Fcdcr.al Republic of Germany; iio.tyt.' pl-antsd te.r 
acres by iiS.ooo registered growers {1070-77); Cli.air. 
Jackson Kamau; Gen. Man. Charli.'; K. KAR.eNjA. 

ScUfement Fund Trustees: c,’o .'.finis t.*^' of L.a::f,P and 
Settlements. P.O.B. 30450, Nairobi; administer-, one 
of the most ambitious land purcha'c prorra.mm,'-. iri- 
voKdng over one million .acres for re-ettlerr'.ent of 
.•\frican f.arir.ers. Over 33.000 plots •.-..•■re rd’oe.it-.i to 
approximately 35.000 fatmlir; Iwtv.ern Jtnm and 
Dccembi-r 1970. 

EMPi.OVEH.^' .\.Sn(>i:iATP.iN-N 
Fedfralion of Kenya Employers: Prf fm-t fv-tfr. 
r.'.rb.irnrr.t 5 M , P,( > f! N'Aire! t h.-.;: U 

Kavau. r.'.r-c lur. To'.rl* * iv. 
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Affiliates 

Agricultural Employers' Association: P.O.B. 1225. 

Nakuru; Chair. I. K. Aradi. 

Association of Local Government Employers: P.O.B. 

48311, Nairobi; Chair. Councillor N. Chebelyon. 
Distributive and Allied Trades Union: P.O.B. 48311. 

Nairobi: Chair. D. G. Sevastopulo. 

Engineering and Allied Industries Employers' Associa- 
tion: P.O.B. 48311, Nairobi; Chair. T. M. Bell. 
Kenya Association of Building and Civil Engineering 
Contractors: P.O.B. 48311, Nairobi; Chair. W. 

• Greenhut. 

Kenya Association of Hotelkeepers and Caterers: P.O.B. 

44365, Nairobi; Chair. K. S. N. Matiba. 

Kenya Bankers’ [Employers’) Association: P.O.B. 

30003, Nairobi; Chair. H. E. Richardson. 

Kenya Coffee Growers’ Association: P.O.B. 72832, 
Nairobi; Chair. C. A. Hutchinson. 

Kenya Sisal Growers’ Association Ltd.: P.O.B. 47523, 
Nairobi; Chair. A. A. Kassim-Lakha. 

Kenya Sugar Employers’ Union: P.O.B. 48311, 
Nairobi; Chaif S. O. Ajulu. 

Kenya Tea Growers’ Association: P.O.B. 320, Kericho; 
Chair. T. R. Robley. 

Motor Trade and Allied Industries Employers’ Associa- 
tion: P.O.B. 48735, Nairobi; Chair. A. Lord. 
Nairobi Petrol Dealers’ Association: P.O.B. 48311, 
Nairobi; Chair. M. Mbugua. 

Sisal Employers’ Association (Kenya): P.O.B. 47523, 
Nairobi;, Chair. E. Spyropoulos. 

Timber Industries Employers’ Association: P.O.B. 
48311, Nairobi; Chair. G. S. Gill. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Central Organization of Trade Unions (Kenya) (COTU): 

Solidarity Bldg., Digo Rd., P.O.B. 13000, Nairobi; 
f. 1965 as the only federal body of trade unionism in 
Kenya; Pres. Gen. Council F. E. Omido; Chair. 
Philip Mwangi, J. Nymbira; Sec.-Gen. Juma Boy. 

. Principal Affiliated Unions 
Amalgamated Union of Kenya Metalworkers: P.O.B. 73651 
Nairobi; Gen. Sec. F. E. Omido. 

Chemical Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 73820, Nairobi; Gen. 
Sec. Were Ogutu. 

Civil Servants' Union: P.O.B. 8083, Nairobi; Gen. Sec. 
Kimani Wa Nyoike. 

Dockworkers’ Union: P.O.B. 98207, Mombasa; Gen. Sec. 
Juma Bov. 

External Telecommunications Workers' Union: P.O.B. 

28696, Nairobi; Gen. Sec. Mr. Ndola. 

Kenya African Custom Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 9178, 
Mombasa: Gen. Sec. Mr. Ogala. 

Kenya Engineering Workers' Union: P.O.B. 90443, 
Mombasa; Gen. Sec. C. Mboya. 

Kenya Game and Hunting Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 7509, 
Nairobi: Gen. Sec. M. Ndolo. 

Kenya Management Staff Association: P.O.B. 11856, 
Nairobi: Gen. Sec. Adel Kitito. 

Kenya National Parks Employees’ Union: P.O.B. 13195, 
Nairobi; Gen. Sec. P. P. Ooko. 

Kenya Petroleum and Oil Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 10376, 
Nairobi: Gen. Sec. Jacob Ochino. 

National Union of Journalists: P.O.B. 47035, Nairobi; 
Gen. Sec. George Odiko. 


Trade and Industry, Transport 

National Union of Musicians: P.O.B. 7043, Nairobi; Gen. 
Sec. James Yongo. 

National Union of Seamen: P.O.B. 81123, Mombasa; 
Gen. Sec. I. S. Abdallah. 

Plantation and Agricultural Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 1161, 
Nakuru; Gen. Sec. Philip Mwangi. 

Printing and Kindred Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 72358, 
Nairobi; Gen. Sec. C. Lubembe. 

Quarry and Mine Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 48125, Nairobi; 
Gen. Sec. Henry Koweru. 

Shoe Leather Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 9629, Nairobi; Gen. 
Sec. JosHWA Abongo. 

Timber Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 13172, Nairobi; Gen. Sec. 
D. N. Matheru. 

Union of Sugar Plantations: P.O.B. 766, Kisumu; Gen. Sec. 
J. D. Akumu. 

Principal Independent Unions 

K«nya National Union of Teachers: P.O.B. 30407, Nairobi; 
1957: Sec.-Gen. A. A. Adongo. 

Senior Civil Servants’ Association of Kenya: P.O.B. 40107, 
Nairobi; f. 1959: 2,000 mems.; Pres. F. B. Maiko; Gen. 
Sec. B. A. Ohanga; publ. The Senior Civil Servants' 
Association Magazine. 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Kenya Railv/ays Corporation: P.O.B. 30121,' Nairobi; 
f. 1977 following the collapse of the East African 
Railways Corporation; Kenya plans to spend /K5om. 
on new equipment; Chair. James Kingangi Njoroge; 
Man. Dir. Davidson K. Ngini. 


ROADS 

East African Road Services Ltd.: P.O.B. 30475, Nairobi; 
f. 1947; provide bus services from Nairobi to all major 
towns in Kenya; Chair.' J. C. Clymo; Dir. and Gen. 
Man. M. S. J. Collins; Sec. M; K. Shah. 

In 1976 there were 48,333 km. of earth and gravel roads, 
and 4,022 km. of bitumen roads. Reconstruction to make 
an all-weather road joining Nairobi and Addis Ababa was 
completed in 1976 and plans were announced to construct 
a major highway between Kitale in Kenya and Juba in 
Sudan. There are plans to construct' 14,000 km. of rural 
access roads from 1977-82. 


SHIPPING 

Kenya Port Authority: 

Kenya Handling Services Ltd.: subsidiary of Kenya 
Port Authority; employs 13,000 workers in Mom- 
basa. 

African Mercantile Co. (Overseas) Ltd.: P.O.B. 901 10, 
Mombasa; agents for Bay of Bengal African Line, Clan 
Line, Harrison Line, Oriental African Line, Scandi- 
navian East Africa Line. 

Eastern Africa National Shipping Line; Kilindini; f. 1966 
by the co-operation of East and Central Afncar 
governments and Southern Line Ltd. 

D.O.A.L. (Deutsche Ost Afrika Linie): P.O.B. 90171, 
Mombasa; services to Europe. 

Eastern Africa National Shipping Line Ltd.: P.O.B. 90331, 
Mombasa; operating liner services between East 
Africa and Europe. 
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Lykes Lines: P.O.B. 90150, Mombasa; services to U.S.A. 
Gulf ports via South African ports. 

MacKenzie (Kenya); P.O.B. goiio, Mombasa; agents for 
Farrell Lines, P & O Line, Union-Castle Line. 

Mitchell Cotis Kenya Ltd.: Cotts House, Kilindini Rd., 
P.O.B. 90141, Mombasa; agents for Lloyd Triestino 
Line, Robin Line, Compagnie Maritime Beige S.A., 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Lloyd Brasileiro and Compagnie 
Paulista de Comercio Maritimo. 

Nedlloyd (EA) Ltd.: P.O.B. 80149, Mombasa; Africa/ 
Europe services to and from N.W. Continental ports; 
Africa/Pacific to U.S.A., Pacific ports and Vancouver. 

Southern Line Ltd.: P.O.B. 90102, Mombasa; operating 
dry cargo and^ tanker vessels between East African 
ports. Red Sea ports, the Arabian Gulf and Indian 
, Ocean Islands. 

Zim Lines: P.O.B. 90150, Mombasa; monthly worldwide 
container service to and from East Africa. 

CrVTL AVIATION 

The Kenya Directorate of Civil Aviation: P.O.B. 30163, 
Nairobi; f. 1948 as the East African Directorate of 
Civil Aviation, taken over by the Kenya Government 
197'y: to advise on all matters of major policy affecting 
civil aviation within its jurisdiction, on annual esti- 
mates and on Civil Aviation legislation; the Area 
Control Centre and an Area Communications Centre 
are in Nairobi. Air traffic control is operated at Nairobi 
and Mombasa airports, at Wilson (Nairobi), Kisumu 
and Malindi aerodromes; Dir.-Gen. J. N. Kahuki. 

African Cargo Airways Ltd.; P.O.B. 46020, Nairobi; f. 
1973; air-cargo subsidiary of African Safari Airways; 
operates throughout Africa, Europe and the Gulf area; 
fleet of two Britannia 300; Man. Dir. M. A. Jackson. 

African Safari Airv/ays: P.O.B. 46020,' Nairobi; f. 1967; 
international tour flights; fleet of one DC-8-30; Dir. 
C. Mboijana. 

J. H. Safaris Ltd.: Head Office: P.O.B. 42238, Nairobi; 
f. 1969; Man. Dir. Judy Houry; tour operators. 


Transport, Tourism, University 

Kenya Airways Ltd.: P.O.B. 19002, Nairobi; f. 1977 
following the collapse of East African Ainvays; 
sendees to London, Frankfurt, Athens, Rome and 
Zurich, also to India, Mauritius and Seychelles; leases 
2 Boeing 707s from British Midland Airways; Chair. 
G. Gichuki; Man. Dir. and Chief Exec. Donal Down- 
ing. 

Simbair Ltd.: Sadler House, P.O.B. 40595, Nairobi; f. 1971; 
subsidiary of EAA; operates passenger and cargo 
charters; one Boeing 707-320C: Gen. Man. E. Wood- 
ward. 

The following international airlines run regular services 
to and from Kenya: Aeroflot, Air France, Air India, Air 
Madagascar, Air Malawi, Alitalia, British Airways, British 
Caledonian, EgyptAir, El Al, Ethiopian Air Lines, KXM, 
Lufthansa, Olympic, PAA, Sabena, SAS, Sudan Airways, 
Swissair, TWA and Zambia Airways. 


TOURISM 

A total of 386,000 tourists visited Kenya in 1975, com- 
pared ivith a record 428,394 in 1972, and earnings from 
tourism were K/33.4 million. Tourism is the second largest 
source of foreign exchange, and an estimated K/59 million 
from private and government sources are to be invested in 
the industry during the 1974-78 Development Plan period. 

Ministry of Tourism and Wildlife; P.O.B. 30027, Nairobi; 
f. 1965; the national tourist body for Kenya; Perm. 
Sec. Y. Ko.moea. 

Kenya Tourist Development Corporation; P.O.B. 42013, 
Nairobi; f. 1965; Gen. Man. R. M. Maina; Deputy 
Gen. Man. W. A. Mutsune. 

UNIVERSITY 

University of Nairobi; P.O.B. 30197, Nairobi; 600 teachers, 
c. 5,000 full-time students (1976). 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Democratic People’s Republic occupies the northern 
part of the Korean peninsula, bordered to the north by the 
People’s Republic of China and to the south by the Repub- 
lic of .Korea.- The climate is continental, with cold, dry 
winters and hot, humid summers; temperatures range from 
—6° to 25°c (21°-77 °f). The language is Korean. Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Taoism, Shamanism and Chundo Kyo are 
the chief religions. The national flag (proportions 65 by 33) 
is red with blue stripes on the upper and lower edges, each 
separated from the red by a narrow white stripe. Left of 
centre is a white disc containing a five-pointed red star. 
The capital is Pyongyang. 

Recent History 

Korea was formerly an independent kingdom. It was 
occupied by Japanese forces in 1905 and formally annexed 
by Japan in 1910, when the King was deposed. Following 
Japan’s surrender in- August 1945. ending the Second 
World War, Korea was divided at the 38th parallel into 
military occupation zones, with Soviet forces in the North 
and U.S. forces in the South. In the North a Provisional 
People's Committee, led by Kim 11 Sung of the Korean 
Communist Party (KCP), was established in February 1946 
and given government status by the Soviet occupation 
forces. In July 1946 the KCP merged with another group 
to form the North Korean Workers’ Party. In 1947 a 
Supreme People’s Assembly was established and Kim II 
Sung became Premier. The Government instituted pro- 
grammes of land reform and the nationalization of indus- 
try, transport and commerce. A new Assembly was elected 
in August 1948 and the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea (D.P.R.K.) was proclaimed on September 9th. 
Initially the D.P.R.K. was recognized only by the U.S.S.R. 
and other communist countries. Soviet forces withdrew 
from North Korea in December 1948. By a merger between 
communists in the North and South, the Korean Workers’ 
Party (KWP) was formed in June 1949. 


In 1971 talks took place for the first time between the 
Red Cross Societies of both North and South Korea rvith 
the airri of improving relations between the two sides. In 
1972 both parties affirmed that reunification should be 
achieved through peaceful means, that hostile propaganda 
should cease, and that official contacts between the two 
countries be encouraged. Reunification talks were, however, 
suspended in 1973, and hopes for better relations were 
undermined by a series of clashes between North and 
South Korean vessels in disputed waters, during 1974. 
Propaganda campaigns, suspended by agreement in 1972, 
were resumed by both sides, and minor border incidents 
have continued. However, in 1977, upon President 
Carter’s decision to phase out American ground troops 
from South Korea, an improvement in relations was 
foreseen. 

North Korea has achieved considerable success in 
increasing its international recognition and support, 
especially among "third world’’ countries: in 1970 only 36 
nations recognized the government in Pyongyang, but by 
late 1977 diplomatic relations with over 90 states had 
been established. A motion, supported by North Korea, 
demanding the wthdrawal of UN forces from South 
Korea was only narrowly defeated in the United Nations 
in 1974. North Korean prestige was further enhanced with 
its entry to the Conference of Non-Aligned Nations at 
Lima, Peru, in August 1975. However, the Pyongyang 
regime suffered a series of embarrassments in 1976; wth the 
expulsion of a number of North Korean diplomatists from 
Scandinavia and the U.S.S.R., following the exposure of 
drug trafficking and abuse of diplomatic privileges. The 
balance of payments continued to worsen, and North 
Korea was obliged to seek a rescheduling of, several 
foreign debts. In December 1977 the First Session of the 
Sixth Supreme People’s Assembly was held, and a govern- 
ment reshuffle was carried out, in an attempt to deal with 
the economic crisis. 


As a result of the failure of negotiations on a unified 
government, Korea remained partitioned into two repub- 
lics, each claiming to have legitimate jurisdiction over all 
Korea. Tension and rivalry between North and South cul- 
minated in the Korean War, beginning when North Korean 
forces invaded the South in June 1950. The UN mounted 
a collective defence action in support of South Korea and 
the invasion was repelled. North Korean forces were sup- 
ported by the People’s Republic of China from October 
1950. Peace talks began in July 1951 but hostilities con- 
tinued, inconclusively, until an armistice agreement was 
made in July 1953. The ceasefire line, roughly following the 
38th parallel, remains the frontier between North and 
South Korea. 

During and after the war Kim 11 Sung purged many of 
his rivals from the leadership and by 1958, when Chinese 
forces wthdrew, his supremacy was unchallenged. North 
Korea continued to maintain a militant attitude to the 
South and to the U.S.A. A new constitution, adopted in 
December 1972, created the office of President and Kim II 
Sung was elected to the post. 


Government 

Under the 1972 Constitution, the highest organ of state 
power is the unicameral Supreme People’s Assembly, with 
579 members elected (unopposed) for four years by univer- 
sal adult suffrage. The Assembly elects for its duration the 
President of the Republic and, on the latter’s recom- 
mendation, other members of the Central People’s Com- 
mittee to direct the Government. The Assembly appoints 
the Premier and the Committee appoints other Ministers to 
form the Administration Council, led by the President. 

power is held by the communist Korean 
Workers Party (KWP), which dominates the Democratic 
Front for the Reunification of the Fatherland (including 
wo other minor parties) . The Front presents an approved 
V elections to representative bodies. 

The KWP’s highest authority is the Party Congress, which 
elects a Central Committee to supervise Party work. The 
Committee elects the Politburo to direct policy. 

North Korea comprises nine provinces and two cities, 
each with an elected People’s Assembly. 
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Defence 

Defence treaties have been signed -with the U.S.S.R. and 
■the Chinese People’s Republic. Military service is selective: 
army 5 years, na-vy 5 years, and air force 3/4 years. The 
total strength of the armed forces is reportedly 500,000 
men and between i arid 2 million men are in the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Militia. The army comprises 430,000 men, 
the air force 45,000, and the navy 25,000. Security and 
border troops number 40,000. Defence expenditure in 
1976 (2,060 million wori) represerited about 15 per cent of 
total government expenditure. 

Economic Affairs 

With the establishment of the Democratic People’s 
Republic, all industry was nationalized and land distri- 
buted among the peasants. The years since 1957 have seen 
a determined effort to increase industrial and agricultural 
production. In September 1975 it was announced that 
virtually all the targets of the Six-Year Plan (1971-76) had 
been achieved 16 months ahead of schedule. The value of 
annual gross industrial output was reported to be 2.2 times 
as much as the 1970 figure. At the end of 1977, after a year 
of readjustment, a Seven-Year Plan was announced for 
1978-84. 

Although about half the working population are still 
employed on the land, a rapid increase in industrial output 
occurred in the 1970s. The country is rich in mineral 
wealth with large deposits of coal, iron, lead, copper, zinc, 
tin, silver and gold. Industrial development has con- 
centrated on heavy industry (metallurgy, electricity, 
machine-building, cement and chemicals) and expansion 
has been marked in the steel and mining industries. It is 
estimated that crude steel production reached 4 million 
tons in 1975, and the target for 1984 is 8 million tons. 
Light industry has also benefited from large-scale automa- 
tion. Modernization and re-equipment of the textile 
industry resulted in an estimated production of over 600 
million metres in 1974. Industry relies mainly on hydro- 
electric power, for which North Korea has a large potential, 
and has not been unduly affected by increasing oil prices. 
Despite such advances. North Korea has found itself 
lagging behind in industrial techniques and is turning 
increasingly toward the West for sophisticated machinery 
and technology. 

Rapid mechanization of agriculture has meant that 
North Korea, which formerly had to import food, now has 
an exportable surplus, and current irrigation schemes have 
included the construction of 39,723 kilometres of canals. 
Provision has been made for the reclamation of 100,000 
hectares of land on the west co^LSt by 1980. 

The World Bank has estimated that North Korean 
G.N.P. totalled U.S. §6,790 million in 1975 (pcr capita 
G.N.P. §430). Reliable trade statistics arc not available 
but it is calculated that imports amounted to U.S. §575 
million in 1975, leaving a trade deficit of about §362 mil- 
lion. Since 1973, North Korea has become involved in 
increasingly serious difficulties with its balance of pay- 
ments, and has defaulted on the repayment of several 
foreign loans. Bj' the end of 1976, it was estimated that 
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North Korea owed some §2,600 million. The counti3'’s 
major trading partners are the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and the German Democratic Republic, with Japan 
and other Western countries accounting for roughly 15 per 
cent of the total. Budget e.xpenditure for 1976 was esti- 
mated at 12,513.2 million won, compared with 11,586.3 
million won in the previous year. 

Transport and Communications 

The road and rail netrvork was almost completel}>- 
destroyed during the Korean War. Electrification of the 
new railway system is proceeding rapidly and there are 
direct rail links with Moscow and Peking. Pyongj^ang is 
served by a circular underground. Roads have been 
rebuilt to take the increasing traffic but have a low priority 
to avoid over-dependence on imported fuel. There are 
regular passenger and freight services along the Aprok, 
Daidong and Ryesung rivers, but little air traffic exists. 
International air services connect Pyongyang to Peking 
and Moscow. A radio broadcasting net^vork covers most 
villages. A television nehvork, in operation in the main 
cities, is being extended to cover the whole country. 

Social Welfare 

The state provides rest homes, sanitoria and free medical 
services. 

Education 

Free and compulsory ii-year education in state schools 
was introduced in 1975. In 1976 there were 4,700 primary 
schools, and 4,100 senior middle schools. There is one 
university wnth more than 16,000 students, and 155 other 
higher educational institutions. English is compulsory as a 
second language at the age of 14. 

Tourism 

Tourism has yet to be developed although the country 
has great potential. Mount Keumgang and Songdowon are 
beauty spots. A favourable exchange rate of U.S. §1 = 2.128 
won is available for tourists. 

Sport 

The state encourages athletics, football, ivrestling and 
table tennis. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (May Day), August 15th (Anniversary of 
Liberation), September 9th (Independence Day). 

1979 : January ist (New Year). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Ratos 

100 chon (jun) = i won. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£i stcrling= 1.707 won; 

U.S. §1=97.8 chon. 
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AREA AND POPULATION 



Population 

Area* 

Official EstimatesJ 

UN Estimates (mid-year) 


Dec. 31st, i960 

Oct. ist, 1963 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

120,538 sq. km.f 

10,789,000 

11,568,000 

t;5.o53<ooo 

15.450,000 

15,852.000 

16,256,000 


• Excluding the demilitarized zone between North and South Korea, with an area of 1,262 square kilometres (487 square 
miles). - 

t 46.540 square miles. 

j Source; Institute of Economics of the World Socialist System, Moscow. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DISTRICTS 
(Population ’000 — December 1966) 




North and South Pyongan .... 3,474 

North and South Hwanghae . . . 2,294 

North and South Hamgyong ... 3,032 

Pyongyang City (including metropolitan area) 1.364 

Kangwon 

Chagang . 

Yanggan 

Kaesong . 

• 

. 

1,05° 

. 739 

42a 

263 

PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(estimated population 1976) 

BIRTHS AND DEATHS ' 






Pyongyang (capital) 1,500,000 

Chongjin . . . 300,000 

Hungnam . . ' . 260,000 

Kaesong .... 240,000 

Source: Far Eastern Economic Review, Asia 1977 
Yearbook. 


Births 
( per ’000) 

Deaths 
( per ’000) 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

38.5 

36-7 

41.1 

42.7 

10.5 

11 . 5 

10.8 

1 12.8 



UN estimates; Average annual birth rate 38.8 per 1,000 
in 1965-70, 35.7 per 1,000 in 1970-75; death rate 11.2 per 
1,000 in 1965-70, 9,4 per 1,000 in 1970-75. 


LABOUR FORCE 

(ILO estimates, ’000 persons at mid-year) 


1 


i960 j 

I 

• 1970 

■ Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, etc. . . 1 

Industry . . . 1 

Services . . . \ 

Total . 

1.334 

705 

478 

1,620 

405 

225 

2,954 

1,110 

703 

1.483 

1.073 

683 

1,794 
' 584 

375 

3.278 

1,657 

1.058 

2.517 

2.250 

4.767 

3.239 

2.753 

5.993 


Source: ILO, Labour Force Estimates and Projections, 1950-2000. 
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AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE, 1975 
(FAO estimates, 'ooo hectares) 


Arable land ...... 

2,060 

Land under permanent crops . 

90 

Permanent meadows and pastures . 

50 

Forests and woodland .... 

8,970* 

Other land ...... 

871 

Inland water .... 

13 

Total Area .... 

12,054 


* Including rough grazing. Data taken from the world 
forest inventory carried out by the FAO in 1958. 


Source: FAO. Production Yearbook. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(FAO estimates) 



Area Harvested 
(' ooo hectares) 

Production 
(’ ooo metric tons) 

X974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat ...... 

70 

70 

72 

140 

150 

. 145 

Rice (paddy) .... 

700 

730 

760 

3.500 

3.700 

3.900 

Barley ...... 

170 

180 

185 

360 

380 

370 

Maize ...... 

700 

710 

710 

2,000 

2,100 

2,100 

Rye ...... 

5 

5 

5 

7 

8 

8 

Oats 

43 

43 

43 

70 

75 

65 


475 

480 

500 

410 

430 

410 

SOTghum . . . . • 

65 

65 

65 

60 

60 

60 

Potatoes ..... 

155 

155 

156 

I 100 

1,200 

1,204 

Sweet potatoes .... 

36 

36 

36 

320 

330 

330 

Pulses ...... 

350 

350 

354 

220 

230 

233 

Soybeans ..... 

390 

395 

403 

280 

290 

300 

Cottonseed ..... 

\ 15 

!«; 

15 1 

6 

6 

6 

Cotton (lint) ..... 

J ^ 


^ 1 

3 

3 

3 

Tobacco ..... 

33 

33 

33 

40 

40 

41 

Hemp fibre ..... 

8 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 


(FAO estimates, 'ooo head, year ending September) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Horses 

31 

32 

34 

Asses .... 

3 

3 

3 

Cattle .... 

795 

810 

816 

Pigs .... 

1.500 

1.570 

1.573 

Sheep .... 

240 

260 

26S 

Goats .... 

185 

190 

199 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and Veal 

24,000 

24,000 

24.000 

Mutton and Lamb 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

Goats' Meat 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

Pigmeat 

60,000 

62,000 

63,000 

Poultry Meat 

25,000 

27,000 

27,000 

Edible Offals 

8 ,o 06 

8,214 

n.a. 

Cows' Milk . 

24,000 

26,000 

28,000 

Hen Eggs . 

68,000 

70,000 

72,000 

Raw SUk 

1.950 

2,100 

2,130 

Cattle Hides 

3.339 

3.402 

3.429 


7-21 


Source: F.'\ 0 , Production Yearbook. 
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DEMOCRATIC PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
('ooo cubic metres) 



Coniferous 
(soft wood) - 

Broadleaved* 

(hard wood) 


Total 



- 1970 ! 

1971 

1972 1 

1970 

1971 ] 

, 1972 

1970 

1971 j 

1972 

Industrial wood* 

Fuel wood .... 

400 

2,780 

400 

2,850 

400 

2»930 

200 

1.390 

200 

1.430 

200 

1,470 

600 

4,170 

600 

4,280 

600 

4.400 

Total 

1 

3.180 

1 

3.250 

3.330 

1 

1,590 

1,630 

1,670 

4,770 

4,880 

5,000 


. * RAO estimates. 

Coniferous fuel wood ('ooo cubic metres): 3,005 in 1973: 3,090 in 1974: 3,170 in 1975. 
Source : FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


Sea Fishing: Total catch 800,000 metric tons per year (FAO estimate). 


RiiranG 

(estimated production) 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Anthracite . . 


'ooo metric tons 

27,300 

30,000 

31,000 

32,000 

Bituminous coal and lignite 


.f ti tt 

6,700 

7,000 

7,900 . 

8,000 

Iron oret . . . 


»» »» »» 

8,600 

8,900 

9,400 

9,400 

Copper ore* , . • . 


.. tt $$ 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Lead ore* . .' • • 


»» »» $$ 

80 

90 

100 

100 

Magnesite . 


** t » •» 

1,800 

1,700 

2,000 

. 1.700 

Tungsten concentrates* 


metric tons 

2,150 

2.150 

2,150 

2.150 

Zinc ore* . 


'ooo metric tons 

■ 150 

160 

162 

162 

Sait 


»» »> »»• 

550 

550 

•550 

550 

Phosphate rook . 


ft »» »» 

300 

360 

400 

450 

Sulphurf .... 


»» »» »» 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Graphite .. .. 


»» »» 

75 

75 

75 . 

: 75 

Silver .. .. 


'ooo troy oz. 

700 

700 

700 

- 700 

Gold .. . 

' 

■»» f. »» 

160 

160 

160 

160 


Note; No recent data are available for the production of molybdenum ore and asbestos. 


• Figures relate to the metal content of ores and concentrates^ 

t Figures refer to the sulphur content of iron and copper pyrites, including pyrite concentrates obtained from 
copper, lead and zinc ores. 

3 7^60 1^1975®^^' '“^tric tons) was; 3,455 in 1972; 3,560 in 1973: 3,760 in 1974: 

Source: Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of the Interior. 


INDUSTRY 

(estimated production-~'ooo metric tons) 


. 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Nitrogenous Fertilizers (o)* . . • . 

Phosphate Fertilizers (6)* . ; ' . 

Cokef . . . 

Cementf . . . . ; 

Pig Iron and Ferro-alloysf . . ■ ■■'.■ 

Crude Steelf ... 

Refined Copper (unwrought) ^ 

Lead (primary metal) t 

Zinc (primary metal) f . - . 

230 

105 

2,200 

5.300 

2,600 

2.500 

13 

75 

120 

240 

8 r 

12,200 
5.800 
2,700 ' 
2.630 

13 

80 

130 

250 

113 

2,200 

6,000 

2, 800 
2,700 

13 

95 

130- 

261 

115 

2,200 

6,000 

2,900 

2,800 

13 

95 

138 




t Source: Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of the Interior. 
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DEMOCRATIC PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Statistical Survey 


FINANCE 

loo chon (jun) =1 won. 

Coins; i, 5 and 10 chon. 

Notes: 50 chon; i, 5, 10, 50 and 100 won. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): sterling=r.707 won. (basic rate), 3.897 won (tourist rate) or 6.16 won (trade rate): 

U.S. $1=97.8 chon (basic rate), 2.128 won (tourist rate) or 3.363 won (trade rate). 

100 won=;^58.59=$io2.25 (basic rates). 

Note: The new won, equal to 100 old won, was introduced in February 1959. From 1958 the basic exchange rate was 
U.S. $1 = 120 old won. The initial basic rate of $1 = 1.20 new won (i won=83.33 U.S. cents) remained in force until August 
1971. From December 1971 to February 1973 the basic rate was $1 = 1.105 ''^on (i won=90.48 U.S. cents). In terms of 
sterling, the basic rate was ;fi=2.88 won from November 1967 to June 1972. In January 1961 a commercial exchange rate 
was established for foreign trade transactions. This is fixed at {y.= 6 .i 6 won, equal to $1=2.20 won until November 1967. 
The commercial rate, tied to sterling, was $1=2.567 won from November 1967 to August 1971: and $1=2.364 won from 
December 1971 to June 1972. The tourist rate was the same as the commercial rate until February 1973, since when it has 
been $i =2.128 won. The basic rate is linked to the Soviet rouble at a parity of i won=75 kopeks. 


BUDGET 
(million won) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Revenue . 

. 

7 . 374-0 

8,544.0 

8,508.1 

11.367-5 

12,513.2 

Expenditure 

• 

7 . 374-0 

8,544.0 

10,014.1 

11,586.3 

12,513.2 


SEVEN-YE.AR PLAN, 1978-84 





1984 Targets 

Electricity 


million kWli. 

56,000-60,000 

Coal ..... 

. 

million metric tons 

yo— 80 

Iron ore .... 


» • *» *t 

16 

Non-ferrous metal ores 

. 

» » f * » t 

I 

Pig iron, granulated iron, blister 
steel .... - 

» » » » • » » 

6. 4-7.0 

Steel .... 



7. 4-8.0 

Rolled steel 



5. 6-6.0 

Cement .... 



12-13 

Engineering products . 


number 

5 

^Machine tools 


50,000 

Tractors .... 


million metres 

45,000 

Textiles .... 


Soo 

Sugar .... 


metric tons 

300,000 

Aquatic products 


million metric tons 

3-5 

Grain .... 


** *f »> 

10 

Fruit .... 


*» »» 

1-5 

Meat .... 


metric tons 

800,000-900,000 


DEMOCRATIC PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF KOREA ^ Stahshcal Survey 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

APPARENT EXPORTS OF SELECTED MINERAL 
COMMODITIES* 

(metric tons) • 



1971 

1972 

Iron ore and concentrate . 

449,838 

527,081 

Pig iron and cast iron 

122,245 

135,702 

Steel, semi-manufactures . 

108,800 

93,600 

Lead metal and alloys; all 



forms . . ... 

17.551 

36,109 

Zinc: 



Ore and concentrate - . 

12.135 

3.508 

Metal and alloys, all forms 

46,983 

52,221 

Cement 

358,000 

428,000 

Clay products, refractory . 

375.500 

341,800 

Magnesite .... 

568,023 

522,777 

Coal and coal briquettes 

72.587 

61,667 


* Compiled from import data of partner countries. 

Source: U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines 
Minerals Yearbook, 1973. 


SELECTED COUNTRIES 


(U.S. $ milUon at June 1975 rates) 




Exports 

Imports 



1974 

1975 

1974 

1975 

Australia .... 

Austria ..... 
Belgium/Luxembourg 

Canada ..... 
Denmark .... 

Finland ..... 
France ..... 
German Democratic Republic . 
Japan . - . 

Netherlands .... 
Singapore .... 

Srvitzerland .... 
Sweden ..... 
United ICingdom 

I.O 

7-9 

0.1 

3-6* 

38.3 

24.7 

109.0 

4.0* 

7.2 

5-2 

o.8t 

0-411 

o-4t 

n.a. 

48. i§ 
65.0 

2- 5t 

11. •2. 

0.5** 

0.2§ 

3- 111 

16.3 

26.7 

19-5 

48.2 

34-4* 

118.3 

89.0 

252.0 

10.7* 

20.6 

33-4 

9-2tt 

9-7t 

4-811 

20.9II 

o.it 

n.a. 

65*011 

181.0 

i-3t 

7-4 

10.2** 

55 -o§ 

1-4II 


* II months. t Jan./June. I Jan./Aug. § Jan./Sept. 

H Jan./Oct. •* Jan./Nov. July/June. 


Source; Ostasiatischer Verein EV, Hamburg. 


TRANSPORT 

INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 
(estimated traflSc, ’000 metric tons) 



1973 

1974 

Goods loaded .... 

854 

1,100 

Goods loaded .... 

1,210 

1,850 


Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 

(1966-67) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary . 

Middle . . ] 

Technical 

Higher Technical . 
University and 

4,064 

3,335 

1,207 

500* 

22,132 

30,031 

12,144 

5,862 

i,ii3,ooof 

704.000) 

285.000) 

156.000) 

Colleges 

129* 

9,244 

200,000* 


* 1970* t 1964-65. 

1974, (Estimates); schools 10,000; pupils 3,000,000 
ipnmary 1,500,000, secondary 1,200,000, tertiary 300,000). 



DEMOCRATIC PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


The Constitution 


THE CONSTITUTION 

(adopted December 27th, 1972) 


The following is a summary of the main provisions of 
the Constitution. 

Articles 1-6: The Democratic People’s Republic is an inde- 
pendent socialist State (Art. i) ; the revolutionary traditions 
of the State are stressed (its ideological basis being the 
Juche idea of the Workers’ Party of Korea) as is the desire 
to achieve national reunification by peaceful means on the 
basis of national independence. 

Articles 7-10: National sovereignty rests with the working 
people who exercise power through the Supreme People’s 
Assembly and People’s ALSsemblies at lower levels, which 
are elected by universal, secret and direct suffrage. 
Articles 11-17: Defence is emphasized as well as the rights 
of overseas nationals, the principles of friendly relations 
between nations based on equality, mutual respect and 
non-interference, proletarian internationalism, support for 
national liberation struggles and due observance of law. 
Articles 18-48: Culture and education provide the working 
people with knowledge to advance a socialist way of life. 
Education is free and there are universal and compulsory 
one-year pre-school and ten-year senior middle school 
programmes in being. 

Articles 49-72; The basic rights and duties of citizens are 
laid down and guaranteed. These include the right to vote 
(for those over the age of 17), to work (the working day 
being eight hours), to free medical care and material 
assistance for the old, infirm or disabled, to political 
asylum. National defence is the supreme duty of citizens. 

Articles 73-88: The Supreme People’s Assembly is the 
highest organ of State power, exercises exclusive legislative 
authority and is elected by direct, equal, univereal and 
secret ballot for a term of four years. Its chief functions are: 
fi) adopts or amends legal or constitutional enactments; 
(ii) determines State policy; (iii) elects the President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and members of the Central 
People’s Committee (on the President’s recommendation); 

(iv) elects members of the Standing Committee of the 
Supreme People’s Assembly, the Premier of the Adminis- 
tration Council (on the President’s recommendation), the 
President of the Central Court and other legal officials; 

(v) approves the State Plan and Budget; (vi) decides on 
matters of war and peace. It holds regular and extra- 
ordinary sessions, the former being twice a year, the latter 
as necessary at the request of at least one-third of the 
deputies. Legislative enactments are adopted when 
approved by more than half of those deputies present. The 
Standing Committee is the permanent body of the Supreme 
People’s Assembly. It examines and decides on bills; 
amends legislation in force when the Supreme People’s 
Assembly is not in session; interprets the law; organizes 
and conducts the election of Deputies and judicial per- 
sonnel. 

Articles 89-99: The President as Head of State is elected 
for four years by the Supreme People’s Assembly, He 
convenes and presides over Administrative Council 
meetings, is the Supreme Commander of the Axmed 
Forces and chairman of the National Defence Commission. 
The President promulgates laws of the Supreme People’s 
Assembly and decisions of the Central People’s Committee 
and of the Standing Committee. He has the right to issue 


orders, to grant pardons, to ratify or abrogate treaties and 
to receive foreign envoys. The President is' responsible to 
the Supreme People’s Assembly. 

Articles 100-106: The Central People’s Committee com- 
prises the President, Vice-President, Secretary and Mem- 
bers. "The Committee exercises the following chief functions: 
(a) directs the work of the Administration Council as well 
as organs at local level; (b) implements the constitution 
and legislative enactmente; (c) establishes and abolishes 
Ministries, appoints Vice-Premiers and other members of 
the Administration Council; (d) appoints and recalls 
ambassadors and defence personnel; (e) confers titles, 
decorations, diplomatic appointments; (f) grants general 
amnesties, makes administrative changes; (g) declares a 
state of war. It is assisted by a number of Commissions 
dealing with Internal Policy, Foreign Policy, National 
Defence, Justice and Security and other matters as may be 
established. The Central People’s Committee is responsible 
to the Supreme People’s Assembly’s Standing Committee. 

Articles 107-114: The Administration Council is the 
administrative and executive body of the Supreme People’s 
Assembly. It comprises the Premier, Vice-Premiers and 
such other Ministers as may be appointed. Its major func- 
tions are the following: (i) directs the work of Ministries 
and other organs responsible to it; (ii) works out the State 
Plan and takes measures to make it effective; (iii) compiles 
the State Budget and gives effect to it; (iv) organizes and 
executes the work of all sectors of the economy as well as 
transport, education and social welfare; (v) concludes 
treaties; (vi) develops the armed forces and maintains 
public security; (vii) may annul decisions and directives of 
State administrative departments which run counter to 
those of the Administration Council. The Administration 
Council is responsible to the President, Central People’s 
Committee and the Supreme People’s Assembly. 

Articles 115-132: The People’s Assemblies of the province 
(or municipality directly under central authority), city (or 
district) and county are local organs of power. The People’s 
Assemblies or Committees exercise local budgetary 
functions, elect local administrative and judicial personnel 
and carry out the decisions at local level of higher executive 
and administrative organs. 

Articles 133-146: Justice is administered by the Central 
Court — the highest judicial organ of the State, the local 
Court, the People's Court and the Special Court. Judges 
and other legal officials are elected by the Supreme 
People’s Assembly. The Central Court protects State 
property. Constitutional rights, guarantees that all State 
bodres and citizens observe State laws and executes 
judgements. Justice is administered by the court comprising 
one judge and t\vo people’s assessors. The Court is inde- 
pendent and judicially impartial. Judicial affairs arc 
conducted by the Central Procurator’s Office which 
exposes and institutes criminal proceedings against 
accused persons. The Office of the Central Procurator is 
responsible to the Supreme People's Assembly, the Presi- 
dent, and the Central People’s Committee. 

Articles 147-149: These articles describe the national 
emblem, the national flag and designate Pyongyang as the 
capital. 



DEMOCRATIC PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


The Government, etc. 


Members: 

Kim II Sung 
Kim II 

Kang Ryang Uk 
Choe Hyon 
Pak Sung Chul 
O Jin U 
So Chol 

Secretary: Rim Chun Chu. 

ADMINISTRATION COUNCIL 

Premier: Li Jong Ok. 

Vice-Premiers: 

Kye Ung Tae Kang Song San 

Ho Dam Kong Jin Tae 

Chong Jun Gi . Kim Du Yong 

Secretary: Kim Yun Hyok. 

Minister of People’s Armed Forces: O Jin U. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Ho Dam. 

Minister of Public Security: Choe Won Ik. 

Chairman of the State Planning Commission: Hong Song 
Ryong. 

Chairman of the Agricultural Commission: So Gw an Hi. 
Chairman of the Mining Industry Commission: Cho Chang 
Dok. 


Minister of Metal Industry: Yun Ho SoK. 

Minister of Power Industry: Lt Ji Chan. 

Minister of Machine Industry: Kye Hyong Sun. 

Minister of Chemical Industry: Won Dong Gu. 

Minister of Construction: Pak Im Tae. 

Chairman of the State Construction Commission: Kim Ung 
Sang. . . . 

Minister of Building Materials Industry: Kim Nam Yun. 
Minister of Light Industry: Ho Sun. - 

Minister of Railways: Pak Yong Sok. 

Minister of Land and Sea Transportation: Li Choe Bong. 
Minister of Fisheries: Kim Yun Sang. 

Chairman of the People’s Service Commission: Rim Hyong 
Gu. , 

Chairman of the Education Commission: Kim 1l Dae: 
Minister' of Materials Supply: Kim Tae Guk. ’ 

Minister of Communications: Kim Yong Chae. 

Minister of Culture and Art: Li Chang Son. 

Minister of Finance: Kim Gyong Ryon. 

Minister of Foreign Trade: Kye Ung Tae. 

Minister of External Economic Affairs: Kong Jin Tae, 
Minister of Labour Administration: Chae Hui Jong. 
Chairman, of the State Scientific and Technological Com- 
mission: Chu Hwa Jong. 

Minister of Public Health: Pak Myong Bin. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

[January 1978) 

President: Marshal Kim il Sung. ■ 
Vice-Presidents: Kim II, Kang Ryang Uk, Pak Sung Chul. 

CENTRAL PEOPLE’S COMMITTEE 

Li Jong Ok 
O Baek Ryong 
Kye Ung Tae 
Kim Hwan 
Hong Si Hak 
Kim Man Gum 
R o Tae Sok. 


SUPREME PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 


The 579 members of the Si-xth Supreme People’s 
Assembly were elected unopposed for a four-year term on 
November iith, 1977. 

The first Session was held on December I5th-i7th, 1977. 

STANDING COMMITTEE 
Chairman: Hwang Jang Yop. 

Vice-Chairmen: Ho Jong Suk, Hong Gi Mun. 


Secretary: Chon Chang Chol. 


Members: 

Kim Yong Nam 
Chong Dong Chol 
Yun Gi Bok 
Kim Gwan Sop 
Kim Gi Nam . 

Kim Bong Ju 


Chi Jae Ryong 
Chang Yun Pil 
, Kim Song Ae 
Son Song Pil 
Chon Se Bong 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


The Workers’ Party of Korea: Pyongyang; f. October loth, 
1945: the ruling party; leads Democratic Front for the 
Reunification of the Fatherland;, membership; 
1,600,000; General Secretary of the Central Committee: 
Kim II Sung; pubis. Rodong Sinmun (newspaper), 
Gunroja (theoretical journal). 

Chondoist Chongu Party: Pyongyang; f. 1946; mem. of 
Democratic Front for the Reunification of the Father- 
land; supports policies of Workers’ Party. 

Tho Democratic Front for tho Reunification of the Father- 
land: Pyongyang; f. 1949; a united national front 
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orgamzation embracing patriotic political parties and 
social organizations for reunification of North and South 
Korea.' - 

Members of the Central Committee: 

ail Ryo Jung, Kang Ryang Uk, Han Duk Su, 
oo Chol. . , - 

Korean Democratic Party: Pyongyang; f. 1945; mem. 
^ ., ®mo<^atic Front for the Reunification of the 
^atnerland; supports policies of the Workers’ Party; 
Chair. Kang Yang Uk. 


DEMOCRATIC PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF KOREA Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO THE DEMOCRATIC PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

(Pyongyang unless othenvise stated) 


Albania: Ambassador: Ndrechi Rizo. 

Algeria: Munsudong; ChargS d'affaires: Kaddour Bena- 
yada; 

Bangladesh: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Benin: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Bulgaria: Ambassador: K. Kelchev. 

Burma: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Cambodia (Kampuchea): yfwfcassarfor; Sim Son. 

Chad: Ambassador: Adoum Aganaye. 

China, People’s Republic: Ambassador : 'Lv Chih-hsien. 
Congo : Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Cuba: Ambassador: Arquimedes Poveda Godinez. 
Czechoslovakia: Ambassador: Martin Macuch. 

Denmark: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Egypt: Ambassador: Hassan Shukri Saleh Salim. 
Equatorial Guinea: Ambassador : Nbono Nca Menene. 
Finland: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Gabon: Ambassador: Ignace Imounga Vanet. 

German Democratic Republic: Ambassador: Franz Ever- 

HARTZ. 

Guinea: Ambassador: Sekou Yansane. 

Hungary: Ambassador: Ferenc SzABd. 

\nA\a‘. Ambassador : J. T. Kallukaren. 

Indonesia: Ambassador : Hardi Djamian. 

Iran; Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Iraq; Ambassador: Fathi Hussein Al-Ali. 

Laos: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Madagascar: Ambassador: Rakotofiringa Crescent 

SOLOHERY. 


Mali: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Malta: Ambassador: Joseph L. Forage. 

Mauritania: Ambassador: Ahmed Ould Menneya. 
Mongolia: Ambassador: Bad.a.mtarin Baldo. 

Nepal: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Nigeria: Peldng, People’s Republic of China. 

Norway: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Pakistan: Munsudong; Ambassador: Anwer Saeed. 
Poland: Ambassador : Tadeusz Bialkowski. 

Portugal: Ambassador: MXrio Vicoso Neves. 

Romania: Ambassador: Dumitrd Popa. 

Rwanda: Ambassador: Nyandwi Tharcisse. 

Senegal: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Sierra Leone: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 
Somalia: Ambassador: Mohamed Ismail ICahin. 

Sweden: Charge d'affaires: Erik Cornell. 

Syria: Ambassador : (vacant). 

Tanzania: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Thailand: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Togo; Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Tunisia: Ambassador: Mohamed Memmi. 

Uganda: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

U.S.S.R.: Ambassador: Gleb Alexandrovich Kriulin. 
Viet-Nam; Ambassador: Le Trung Nam. 

Yemen Arab Republic: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Yemen, People’s Democratic Republic; Peking, People’s 
Republic of China. 

Yugoslavia; Ambassador: Tode Vardziski. 

Zaire: Chargd d'affaires: Malakani Kalonji Bakenga. 
Zambia: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 


The Democratic People’s Republic of Korea also has diplomatic relations with Afghanistan, Austria, Barbados, Botswana, 
Burundi, Cameroon, Cape Verde, the Comoros, Costa Rica, Ethiopia, Fiji, the Gambia, Ghana, Guinea-Bissau, Guj'ana, 
Iceland, Jamaica, Jordan, Kenya, Liberia, Libya, Malaysia, Maldives, IMauritius, Mozambique. Niger, Papua New Guinea, 
Sao Tome and Principe, Seychelles, Singapore, Sri Lanka, Sudan, Switzerland, Upper Volta and Venezuela. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The judicial organs include the Central Court, the 
Court of the Province (or city under central authority) and 
the People’s Court. Each court is composed of judges and 
people’s assessors. 

Central Court: Pyongyang; the Central Court is the highest 
judicial organ and supervises the findings of all courts. 


Central Procurator’s Office: supervises work of procurator’s 
offices in provinces, cities and counties. 
Procurator-General: Li Jin Su. 

Procurators supervise the ordinances and regulations of 
all ministries and the decisions and directives of local organs 
of state power to see that they conform to the Constitution, 
laws and decrees, as well as to the decisions and orders of 
the Cabinet. Procurators bring suits against criminals in 
the name of the state, and participate in civil cases to pro- 
tect the interests of the state and citizens. 


President: Pang Hak Se. 



DEMOCRATIC PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF KOREA . , Religion, The Press, Publishers 


RELIGION 

The traditional religions are Buddhism, Confucianism, 

Shamanism and Chuhdo Kyo, a religion peculiar to Korea 

combining elements of Buddhism and Christianity. 

BUDDHISM 

Korean Buddist Federation; Pyongyang; Chair. An Sook 
Yong. 

THE PRESS 

PRINCIPAL NEWSPAPERS 

Jokook Tongil: Pyongyang; organ of the Committee for 
the Peaceful Unification of Korea. 

Joson Inmingun {Korean People's Army]-. Pyongyang; 
f. 1948. 

Kyo won 8 htnmoon: Ministry of General Education. 

Minloo Chosun: Pyongyang; government organ; 6 issues 
per week; Editor-in-Chief Cha.e Jun Byong. 

Nongup Keunroja: Pyongyang; Central Committee of the 
Korean Agricultural Working People’s Union. 

Pyongyang Shinmoon: Pyongyang; general news. 

Rodong Chongyon: Pyongyang; organ of the Central 
Committee of the Socialist Working Youth League of 
Korea; 6 issues per week. 

Rodong Sinmun {Labour Daily)': Pyongyang; f. 1945: 
organ of the Central Committee of the Workers’ 
Party of Korea; daily; Editor-in-Chief Kim Gi Nam; 
circ. 1,000,000. 

Rodongja Shinmoon: Pyongyang; General Federation of 
Trade Unions of Korea. 

Saenal: Pyongyang; League of Socialist Working Youth 
of Korea. 

Sonyon Sinmun: Pyongyang; League of Socialist Working 
Youth of Korea. 

Tongil Sinbo: Pyongyang; non-affiliated. 

PERIODICALS 
Principal Periodicals 

Chollima: Pyongyang; popular magazine; monthly. 

ChOSOn {Pictorial): Pyongyang; social, economic, political 
and cultural; , monthly. . 

Choson Munhak: Pyongyang; organ of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Korean Writers’ Union; monthly. 

Choson Yesul: Pyongyang; organ of the Central Committee 
of the General Federation of Literature and Arts of 
Korea; monthly. 

Hwahakkwa Hwahak Kongop: Pyongyang; organ of the 
Hamhung branch of the Korean Academy of Sciences; 
every two months. 

Kunroja: Pyongyang; organ of the Central Committee 
of the Workers’ Party of Korea; monthly. 

Kwahakwon Tongbo: Pyongyang; organ of the Standing 
Committee of the Korean Academy of Sciences; every 
two months. 

Munhwaohaksup: Pyongyang; published by the Publishing 
House of the Academy of Social Sciences; quarterly. 

Punsok Hwahak: Pyongyang; organ of the Central 
Anal}d:ical Institute of the Korean Academy of 
Sciences; quarterly. 

Ryoksagwahak: Pyongy^ang; published by the Academy of 
Social Sciences; quarterly. 


Sahoegwahak: Pyongyang; published by the Academy of 
Social Sciences; every two months. 

SuhaUkwa IViulli: Pyon^ang; organ of the Physics and 
Mathematics Committee of the Korean Academy of 
Sciences; quarterly. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE PUBLICATIONS 

The Agricultural Working People 0? Korea: Pyongyang; 
English, French and Russian; every two months. 

The Democratic People's Republic 0! Korea: Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Pyongyang; illustrated 
news; English, French and Spanish; monthly. ■ 

Foreign Trade: Foreign Trade Publishing House,' Oesong 
District, Pyongyang; economic developments and 
export promotion; English, French, Japanese, Russian 
and Spanish; monthly. 

Korea: Pyongyang; pictorial in Chinese and" Russian; 
monthly. 

Korea Today: Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Pyongyang; current aSairs; Chinese, English, French, 
Russian and Spanish; monthly. 

Korean Nature: Pyongyang; English; quarterly. 

Korean Stamps: Pyongyang; English, French and Russian; 
published by the Philatelists’ ■ Union of the DPRK; 
monthly. 

The Korean Trade Unions: Pyongyang; English, French 
and Russian; every two months. 

Korean Women: Pyongyang; English, French and Rus- 
sian; quarterly. 

Korean Youth and Students: Pyongyang; English, French 
and Russian; every two months. 

Nevy Korea: Pyongyang; Russian and Chinese. 

The Pyongyang Times; Pyongyang; English and French; 
weekly. 

NEWS AGENCIES . 

Korean Central Nev/s Agency; Pyongyang; sole distributing 
agency for news in Korea; Dir. Kim Sung Kul; pubis. 
Korean Central News Agency (daily). Photo Dispatch, 
Daily Release (English and Russian), Korean Year 
Book. 

Foreigh Bureaux 

Agentstvo Pechati Novosti (APN), (U.S.S.R.): Pyongyang; 
Correspondent Alexander B. Denisovich. 

Tass and Hsinhua are also represented. 

PUBLISHERS 

Pyongyang 

Academy of Sciences Publishing House: Central District 
Nammundong; f. 1953; publs. Kwahakwon Tongbo 
(Journal of the Academy of Sciences of the D.P.R. of 
itorea) m-monthly; Kwahakgwa Kwahakgoneop (Jour- 
nal of Chemistry and the Chemical Industry) bi- 
montmy: also quarterly journals of Geology and 
geography; Metals; Biology; Analytical Chemistry; 
Mathematics and Physics; and Electricity. 

Academy of Social Sciences Publishing House. 

Agricultural Books Publishing House: Pres.. Li Hyun U. 
Economic Publishing House. 

Educational Books Publishing House. 

Foreign Languages Publishing House: Pres. L. Ryang Hun. 
oreign Trade Publishing House: Oesong District. 

' Shiv Publishing House: Acting Pres. 
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industry Publishing House. 

Korea Publications Export and Import Corpn.; Oesong 
District; export and import of books, periodicals, 
postage stamps and records. 

Korean Worker’s Party Publishing House. 

Mass Culture Publishing House. 

Medicai Science Publishing House. 

Photo Service. 

Publishing House of the General Federation of Literary and 
Art Unions. 

Transportation Publishing House: f. 1952; Acting Editor 

Paek Jong Han. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Korean Central Broadcasting Committee: Pyongyang; pro- 
grammes relayed nationally with local programmes 
supplied by local radio committees. Loudspeakers are 
installed in factories and in open spaces in all towns 
Home broadcasting hours; 0500 to 0200 hrs. Foreign 
broadcdsts are in Russian, Chinese, English, French, 
Spanish, Arabic and Japanese. ■ 

There were an estimated 175,000 radio receivers in 1968. 
A television network is now in operation in the main 
cities and is to be extended to cover the whole country. 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

Central Bank 

Korean Central Bank: Nammundong, Central district, 
Pyongyang; f. 1946; sole issuing and control bank. 

Foreign Trade Bank of the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea: Namoondong, Central District, Pyongyang; 
f. 1963; state bank; operates payments with foreign 
banks and control of foreign currencies; Pres. Bang 
K i Yong. 

Korean Industrial Bank: Pyongyang; f. 1964; operates 
short-term loan, savings, insurance work, guidance and 
control of financial management of co-operative farms 
and individual remittance. 

INSURANCE 

State Insurance Bureau: Pyongyang; handles all life, fire, 
accident, marine, huU insurance and reinsurance as the 
national enterprise. 

Korea Foreign Insurance Co. (Chosunbohom) : Central 
District, Pyongyang: branches in Chongjin, Hungnam, 
Nampo, Haiju and Rajin, and agencies in foreign 
ports; handles all foreign insurance. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Korean Committee for the Promotion of International 
Trade: Central District, Pyongyang: Sec. -Gen. Rak bE 
Chan. 

Korean Council of the Central Federation of Consumption 
Co-opcrativo Trade Union: Pyongyang. 

Korean General Merchandise Export and Import Corpora- 
tion: Pyongyang. 


TRADING CORPORATIONS 

Pyongyang 

Korea Botonggang Trading Corporation: Oesong District; 
foodstuffs, arts and crafts, ready-made suits and 
optical equipment. 

Korea Building Materials Export and Import Corpn.: 

Central District; chemical building materiaLs, woods, 
timbers, cement, sheet glass, etc. 

Korea Chemicals Export and import Corpn.: Central 
District; petroleum and petroleum products, raw 
materials for the chemical industry, rubber and rubber 
products, fertilizers, etc. 

Korea Daesong Trading Corpn.: Potonggang District; 
machinery and equipment, chemical products, textile 
goods, agricultural product, etc. 

Korea Ferrous Metals Export and Import Corpn.: Central 
District; steel products. 

Korea Foodstuffs Export and Import Corpn.: Central 
District; cereals, wines, meat, canned foods, fruits, 
cigarettes, etc. 

Korea Haebangsan Export and Import Corporation: Central 
District; electronic meters, radio and television sets 
and their parts, etc. 

Korea Hv/anggumsan Trading Corporation: Central 
District; food products, confectionery, leather goods, 
animal products and other agricultural goods. 

Korea Hyopdong Trading Corporation: Oesong District; 
fabrics, glass products, ceramics, chemical goods, 
building materials, foodstuffs, machinery, etc. 

Korea Jei Equipment Export Corporation: Central District; 
machine plant. 

Korea Jei Equipment Import Corporation: Central District; 
hydro-power and thermal-power plants, machine 
building plants, transport and communication equip- 
ment. 

Korea Jeil Equipment Export Corporation: Central District; 
economic and technical co-operation. 

Korea Jeil Equipment Import Corporation: Central Dis- 
trict; ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgical plants, 
building materials, mining plants. 

Korea Jesam Equipment Import Corporation: Central 
District; chemical, textile, pharmaceutical and light 
industry plant. 

Korea Joyang Trading Corpn.: Central District; metall- 
urgical machinery and equipment, mining tools, 
diesel engines, machine instruments, etc. 

Korea Jung Oi Trading Co. Ltd.: Central District, P.O.B. 
540; one-side and barter trade; metallic and non- 
metallic minerals, clinker, marine and agricultural 
products, etc. 

Korea Kumgang Trading Corporation: Central District; 
raw silk, knitted goods, fabrics, embroideries, spinning 
and weaving machinery. 

Korea Kumsusan Trading Corpn.; Central District; pet- 
roleum and its products, cement and building matcnals, 
fertilizers, household goods, etc. 

Korea Light Industry Goods Export and Import Corpn.: 

Central District; drinking glasses, ceramics, handbags, 
pens, plastic flowers, music.al instruments, etc. 

Korea Machinery Export and Import Corpns.: Central 
District; metallurgical machinery and equipment, 
electric machines, building machinery, harm m.achinerj', 
diesel engines, etc. 
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KorM Maibong Trading Corporation: Central District; 
non-ferrous metal ingots and their products, non- 
metallic minerals, agricultural and marine products. 

Korea Marine Products Export and Import Corporation: 

Central District; canned, frozen, dried, salted and 
smoked fish, fishing equipment and supplies. 

Korea Minerals Export and Import Corpn.: Central District; 
minerals, solid fuel, graphite, precious stones, etc. 

Korea Myohyang Trading Corporation: Oesong District; 
processed- fruits and vegetables, wines and liquors, 
chemical products, consumer products. 

Korea Non-Ferrous Metals Export and Import Corpn.: 

Central District; non-ferrous metals, precious metals, 
etc. 

Korea Paekgumsan Trading Corpn.: Central District; 
solid fuels, metallic and non-metallic minerals, precious 
stones, etc. 

Korea Pyongyang Trading Co, Ltd.: Central District, 
P.O.B. 550; one-side and barter trade; pig iron, steel, 
magnesia clinker, textiles etc. ' 

Korea Rungrado Export and Import Corporation: Tong- 
daewon District; one-side, barter and triangular trade; 
food and animal products, machinery. 

Korea Taebo Trading Corporation: Oesong District; 
ceramics, PVC products, hardware, household goods, 
ornaments, and consumer products. 

Korea Scientific and Technical Interchange Corporation: 

Central District; scientific and technical co-operation. 

Korea Vegetables Export Corporation: Oesong District; 
vegetables, fruit and their products; 

TRADE UNIONS 

General Federation of Trade Unions of Korea: Pyongyang; 
f. 1945; total membership (1970) 2,200,000; 9 affiliated 
unions; Chair. Kim Bong Ju; pubis. Rodongja Shin- 
moon, Rodongja, Korean Trade Unions. 

General Federation of Literature and Arts of Korea: 

Pyongyang; f. 1961; Pres, of Central Committee Li Ki 
Yong. 

Branch unions: 

Korean Painters’ Union: Pyongyang; Pres. Chong 
Kwan Chul. 

Korean Writers' Union: Pyongyang; Pres. Chun se 
Bong. 

• Korean Cameramen’ s Union: Pyongyang; Pres. Ko 
Ryong Jin. , 

Korean Dancers’ Union: Pyongyang; Pres. Zo Mi Sun. 
Korean Drama Workers’ Union: Pyongyang; Pres. 
Hong Boum Zu. 

Korean Film Workers’ Union: Pyongyang; Pres. Li 
Jong Soon. 

- Korean Musicians’ Union: Pyongyang; Pres. Li Myun 
Sang 

General Federation of Agricultural and Forestry Technique 
of Korea: Chung Ku-yuck Nammundong, Pyongyang; 
f. 1946; 523,000 mems.; publ. Nong-oup Kisyl (monthly 
journal of technical information on agriculture). 


General Federation of Industrial Technology of Korea; 

Pyongyang; f. 1946; 523.000 mens. . 

Korean Agricultural Working People's Union: Pyongyang; 
f. 1965 to replace former Korean Peasants’ Union; 
2,400,000 mems. ; Chair. Central Committee Kim I. Hun. 

Korean Architects’ Union: Pyongyang; f. 1954; 5°° mems.; 
Chiar. Kim Jung Hi. 

Korean Democratic Lawyers’ Association: Pyongyang; f. 
1954; Pres. Choe Min Sin. 

Korean Democratic Scientists’ Association: Pyongyang; 
f. 1956. 

Korean Journalists’ Union: Pyongyang; f. 1946; Chair. 
Chong Jun Gi. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

In 1974 it was claimed that one half of the rail system of 
4,380 kilometres had been electrified. Further improve- 
ments are being undertaken. 

INLAND WATERWAYS • 

Yalu and Daidong, Dooman and Ryesung are the most 
important commercial rivers. Regular passenger and 
freight services: Manopo-Chosan-Soopoong; Chung-soo- 
Shinuijoo-Dasado; Nam-po-Jeudo; Pyongyang-Nampo. 

Shipping 

Korea Foreign Transportation Corpn.: Central District, 
Pyongyang; arranges transportation of export and 
import cargoes, (transit goods and charters). 

Korean-Polish Maritime Brokers Co. Ltd.; Moranbong 
District, Pyongyang; maritime trade with a number of 
foreign ports. 

Korea Tonghae Shipping Co.; Oesong District, Pyongyang; 
arranges transportation by Korean vessels. 

Civil Aviation 

Civil Aviation Administration of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea: Chosonminhang, Sunan District, 
Pyongyang; internal flights and external services to 
Peking and Khabarovsk, U.S.S.R. ; extensions are 
planned to Moscow, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Hanoi and 
Tokyo; fleet: two Tupolev Tu 154B, II-14, II-18, An-24. 

Services are also provided by C.A.A.C. and Aeroflot. 


tourism 

Korean International Tourist Bureau : “Ryohaengsa" 
Pyongyang. . 


UNIVERSITY 


Kim II Sung University: 

over 16,000 fuU and 


Pyongyang; f. 1946; 900 teachers, 
part-time students. 
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REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Korea forms the southern part of the 
Korean peninsula between North China and Japan, To 
the north, separated by a frontier which roughly follows 
the 38th parallel, is the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea. The climate is marked by cold, dry winters \vith an 
average temperature of -6°c (2I°f) and hot, humid 
summers with an average temperature of 25°c (77°f). The 
language is Korean. Mahayana Buddhism is the principal 
religion with about 12 niillion adherents. Christians 
number about 5 million, of whom about 80 per cent are 
Protestant. Other religions include Confucianism, Taoism 
and Chundo Kyo, a religion peculiar to Korea, combining 
elements of Shaman, Buddhist and Christian doctrines. 
The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) consists of a disc 
divided horizontally by an S-shaped line, red above and 
blue below, on a white field with parallel black bars (broken 
and unbroken) in each corner. The capital is Seoul. 

Recent History 

(For history of Korea up to the end of the Second World 
War, see Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, p. 718.) 

Unsuccessful negotiations were held in 1946 and 1947 to 
establish a unified government for Korea, after which UN- 
supervised elections for a National Assembly were held in 
May 1948 in the South only. The Assembly, dominated by 
conservative members, adopted a democratic constitution 
and South Korea became the independent Republic of 
Korea in August 1948, with Dr. Syngman Rhee, the Liberal 
Party leader, as first President. Tlie U.S.A. withdrew its 
military forces in June 1949. 

Tension and rivalry between North and South, each 
claiming to have legitimate jurisdiction over all Korea, 
culminated in the Korean War, beginning when North 
Korean forces invaded the South in June 1950, quickly 
capturing Seoul. The UN mounted a collective defence 
action in support of South Korea and the invasion was 
repelled. Peace talks began in July 1951 but hostilities 
continued, inconclusively, until Jul}' 1953. when an armis- 
tice agreement was made. The ceasefire line, roughly 
following the 38th parallel, remains the frontier between 
North and South Korea. 

President Rhee was re-elected in 1952, I 95 ^ ^.nd in 
March 19O0. However, the i960 election was held amid 
allegations of corruption and repression by the Government 
and was followed by demonstrations and riots. 1 hese 
forced Rhee and his cabinet to resign in April i960, when 
a caretaker government took over. The .iVssembly amended 
the constitution, reducing the presidency to a ceremonial 
office and creating an executive Prime i\rinislcr. Elections 
in July i960 were won by the Democratic Party, led bj 
Chang Myon, who became Prime ^^^nister in .\ugust, when 
the Second Republic was inaugurated. Chang’s government 
was ineffective in tackling economic problems and was 
deposed in Mav 1961 by a military coup. Iwl by Gen. Park 
Chung-Hec. Power was’ assumed by a Supreme Council for 
National Reconstruction (SCNR), with Gen. Park as 


Chairman from July 1961. The SCNR dissolved the 
Assembly, banned political activity and declared martial 
law. In March 1962 the President resigned and Gen. Park 
became acting Head of State. Far-reaching constitutional 
amendments, approved by referendum in December 1962, 
restored a strong presidenej'. In January 1963 the military 
leadership formed the Democratic Republican Party 
(DRP). General Park retired from the army in August 1963 
and was elected President in October. His DRP won a 
majority in the Assembly elections in November 1963. 
General Park took office as President in December 1963, 
when the Third Republic was established. A Treaty of 
Normalization was signed with Japan in June 1965. Des- 
pite the unpopularity of this. President Park and the 
DRP were re-elected with increased majorities in 1967, 
although the Opposition charged the Government with 
election irregularities. The constitution was later amended 
to allow the President a third terra of office and he was 
elected, with a much reduced majority, in 1971. 

Opposition to President Park’s regime, and in particular 
to the activities of the Korean Central Intelligence Agency, 
led to the imposition of martial law in October 1972. A 
constitution for the Fourth Republic, giving the President 
greatly increased powers, was approved bj' national 
referendum in November 1972. A new bod}', the National 
Conference for Unification (NCU), was elected in December 
1972. The NCU, in turn, re-elected President Park for a 
six-year term and the DRP obtained a decisive majority 
in elections for the new National Assembly. However, 
mounting criticism of President Park and a growing call 
for the restoration of democracy led to a series of emer- 
gency measures in 1974. -A. coalition of opposition groups 
merged to create the National Council for the Restoration 
of Democracy in November 1974. Opposition groups boy- 
cotted a national referendum held in February 1975. in 
which 73 per cent of the voters endorsed President Park’s 
policies. Further emergency measures were introduced in 
May 1975 to combat unrest, with the effect of banning 
opposition to the Government, and a number of political 
trials took place in 1976. However, in 1977 some dissidents 
were released from prison. 

Another attempt by South Korea to gain admittance to 
the United Nations in July 1975 was rejected, while 
relations with the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
continued to be strained. In early 1977 the U.S .A. an- 
nounced proposals for the gradual witlulrawal of its 
ground troops from South Korea. Further problems were 
created by the revelation of a scandal involving tlie 
Korean Central Intelligence .Agency, relating to the 
alleged bribery of .American Congre.ssmcn in Washington, 
in an attempt to influence favourably l.’.S. policy towards 
South Korea. In December 1977 Pre.sidcnt I’.ark carried 
out a cabinet reshuffle. 

Government 

Under the 1972 Coiislitutioii. executive power is held by 
the President, indirectly elected for si.x years by the 
Nation.al Confei<-uce for Unific.ation (NCU). winch has 
2.359 deleeat.;«; elected for s-x ve.ars bv direct poinil.ar vote. 
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The President governs with the assistance of an appointed 
State Council (Cabinet), led by a Prime Minister. Legis- 
lative power is vested in the unicameral National Assem- 
bly, with 219 members (146 elected for six years by univer- 
sal adult suffrage and 73 elected for three years by the 
NCU). The State Council is responsible to the Assembly. 
South Korea comprises nine provinces and two cities. 

Defence 

Protection of the Korean frontier is a United Nations’ 
responsibility. In 1977 South Korea made plans for the 
rapid expansion of its arms industry, and greatly increased 
the defence budget, in preparation for the departure of 
33,000 American ground troops. Military service lasts for 
thirty months in the army and three years in the navy and 
air force. The emergency decree of May 1975 stated that 
all males between the ages of 17 and 20 must join the civil 
defence corps. In 1977 the strength of the armed forces 
was 635,000 men; army 560,000, navy 25,000, marines 
20,000, air force 30,000. Defence e.xpenditure for 1978 is 
estimated at 1.251,592 million won, representing 35.6 per 
cent of the total budget. 

Economic Affairs 

The Republic's economy was severely disrupted by the 
Korean War, but a complete recovery was achieved by the 
United Nations Korean Rehabilitation Agency (UNKRA) 
and the United States. Agriculture is the principal source 
of employment, with about 46 per cent of the working 
population engaged in agriculture and fishing in 1976. 
Korea is far from self-sufficient in food production and 
there are plans to increase grain output in the, five-year 
period commencing in 1977. The chief crop is rice. Wheat, 
barley and sweet potatoes are also important. Fishing is 
both an export and a food source, and South Korea is now 
one of the world’s leading ocean-fishing nations. A deep- 
sea fishing base and associated processing plants have been 
built at Ulsan. 

There are substantial coal deposits and other minerals 
include iron ore, tungsten, gold, graphite and fluorite. A 
five-year natural resources development plan was an- 
nounced in 1973. Industry is playing an increasingly large 
role in the economy, particularly textiles, electronics, 
cars, steel and petrochemicals, and in 1977 the mining and 
manufacturing sectors accounted for 30 per cent of G.N.P, 
Large loans have been secured from Japan, the U.S.A. and 
Iran to expand oil refineries to support the petro-chemical 
industry. 

After a short period of rapid industrial expansion, in 
1974 South Korea found itself badly affected by the oil 
crisis and world-wide inflation, and the long-established 
trade deficit reached a record U.S. 82,380 million. This was 
financed by foreign loans, aid and investment, mainly 
from the U.S.A. and Japan, and in December 1974 the 
Government responded with a 16.7 per cent devaluation of 
the won. By the end of 1975 the economy had begun to 
recover from the recession. Exports accelerated rapidly, 
and in 1976 increased by 43.4 per cent over the previous 
year. However, in 1977 this figure was estimated to have 
dropped to 28. 5 per cent. The pace of inflation declined, 
with the rate of increase in wholesale prices being estimated 
at 10 to 12 per cent for 1976, compared with 45 per cent in 
1974 and 20 per cent in 1975. G.N.P. growth in 1977 "’as 
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estimated at 10.3 per cent at current prices, compared 
with 15.5 per cent in 197 ^- 

The fourth Five-Year Economic Development Plan 
(1977-81) envisages an annual average growth rate of 9 per 
cent. Total investment will increase by 52 per cent,, and 
the share of rriining and manufacturing in the national in- 
dustrial structure is expected to increase from 30 to 38 per 
cent. Export volume is planned to rise by an annual rate 
of 16 per cent. 

Transport and Communications 

Roads and railways have been rebuilt since the war. 
There were 5,653 km. of railway track in 1976. In 1976 
there were 45,514 km. of roads reaching all parts of 
the country. 'The Government hopes to pave all highways 
by 1980. Coastal shipping is important, the chief ports 
being, Pusan, Inchpn and Masan. Expansion of harbour 
facilities at Ulsan,' Pphang and Yeosu is in progress. There 
are internal and international air services. In June 1970 a 
satellite communications system became operational at the 
ETumsan ground station, which relays signals via Intelsat-3. 
The first line of the Seoul underground railway system 
opened in 1974 and the network will eventually cover 
140 km. 

Social Welfare 

The Government provides social relief services for the 
handicapped, wounded veterans and war widows. Special 
grants or subsidies are also given to the aged, disaster 
victims and orphans by numerous official and voluntary 
bodies. In 1974 the country had 22,089 hospital beds and 
13.013 physicians. 

Education 

Primary education between the ages of 6 and 12 is free 
and compulsory and about 5.5 million children were en- 
rolled in 1976, with over 2 million in secondary schools. 
There are 72 universities and colleges and 85 graduate 
schools. In 1976 student enrolment in higher education was 
estimated at 245,100. In 1970 adult illiteracy averaged 
12.4 per cent (males 5.6 per cent, females 19.0 per cent). 

Tourism 

Korea has much to offer in mountain scenery, and the 
temples and museums and the Royal Palaces at Seoul 
contain many examples of the traditional Korean arts. 
There are excellent hunting and fishing, facilities. 

Visas are not required to visit the Republic of Korea for 
stays not exceeding 60 days by nationals of the following 
countries; Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Lesotho, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Turkey 
and the United Kingdom. 

Sport 

The most popular sports are football, baseball, basket- 
ball and volleyball. Table-tennis, tennis and badminton 
are also played. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 5th (Children’s Day), May 14th (Buddha’s 
Birthday), June 6th (Memorial Day), July 17th (Constitu- 
tion Day), August 15th (Liberation Day), September 17^^ 
(Choo-Suk— Korean Thanksgiving Day), October ist 
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(Armed Forces’ Day), October 3rd (National Foundation 
Day), October gth (Hangul Nal — Anniversary of Proclama- 
tion of Korean Alphabet), December 25th (Christmas Day’). 


1979 : January ist-srd (New Year), March ist (Sam D 
Chul — Independence Movement Day), April 5th (Arbor 
Day). 


Staiisfical Sun'ey 

V/eights and Measures 

The metric system is in force, although a number of 
traditional measures are also used. 

Currency and Exchange Rate 

100 chun=io h^van = i won. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£1 sterling = 886.^) won; 

U.S. $i = 484.0 won. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 



Census Population 

Area* 

October ist, 
1966 

October ist, 
1970 

October ist, 1975 (preliminary') 


Total 

Male 

Female 

98,758 sq. km.f 

29,192,726 

31,465.654 

34,708,542 

17.451,946 

17.256,596 


• Excluding the demilitarized zone between North and South Korea, with an area of 1,262 sq. km. 
(487 sq. miles.) 

t 38,131 sq. miles. The figure indicates territory under the jurisdiction of the Republic of Korea on 
December 31st, 1973, surveyed on the basis of land register. 

Mid -1977 Estimate: Male 18,360,443, Female 18,075,917, Total 36,436,360. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 




(1975 Census, preliminary figures) 



Seoul (Soul — capital) 

6,889,470 

Masan 

371,937 

Cheongju 

192.734 

Pusan (Busan) . 

2,454.051 

Chonchu (Jeonju) 

311,432 

Jinju Uingu) . 

154.676 

Taegu (Daegu) . 

1,311,078 

Seongnam 

272,329 

Gunsan . 

154,485 

Inchon (Incheon) 

799,982 

Ulsan 

252,639 

Chunchcon 

140,521 

Kwangchu (Gwangju) 

607,058 

Suweon . 

224,177 

Cheju (Jeju) 

135,189 

Taejon (Daejeon) 

506,703 

Mokjxj 

October 1 st, 1977 : Seoul 

192,927 

7,525,629. 

Yeosu 

130,641 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION* 
(1976 Average) 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing 

Mining and quarry-ing . . • • 

Manufacturing ...••• 

Construction 

Ser\'ices ...■••• 

3.21 3.000 
55,000 

1.657.000 
503.000 

2.308.000 

2.388.000 

10.000 

1.021.000 

26.000 

1.375,00° 

5.601.000 
65,000 

2.678.000 
529,000 

3.683.000 

Total in employ.ment . 

Unemployed ..••••• 

7.736,000 

408,000 

4,S20,000 

97,000 

12,556,000 

505,000 

Total l.miour fof.ce 

8,144.000 

•4,917.000 

13.061.000 


Excluding armed forces. 
73.1 
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AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
{‘ooo metric tons) 



- 1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat 

99-7 

74.2 

96.9 

81.6 

Barley 

542-4 

584-3 

704.9 

710-3 

Naked Barley .... 

900.4 

803.4 

995-0 

1,049 * ^ 

Maize ...... 

6r.i 

58.2 

59-8 

84 - 3 

Foxtail (Italian) Millet 

30.1 

29-4 

25.2 


Rice (paddy) .... 

4.189.7 

4,417.0 

4.827.3 

5.179-6 

Potatoes ..... 

470.2 

469.2 

674.8 

590.7 

Sweet Potatoes and Yams 

1,668.8 

1,449.6 

1 . 953-2 

1.783-3 

Onions; Green .... 

72 

75-5 

92.3 

106.4 

Dry ..... 

91.5 ' 

128.0 

113.2 

130.7 

Tomatoes . . 

57 

55-3 - 

77-4 ' 

60.7 

Cabbages 

822 

950.6 

879.8 

1,022.7 

Cucumbers and Gherkins. 

98 

II2.7 

T21.3 

129.9 

Melons ...... 

95 

III .6 

iig.6 

115.0 

Water Melons ... 

145 

175-2 

169.1 

178-5 

Apples ...... 

291 

297-3 

310. i 

310.8 

Pears . . . . .. .. 

52 

56.5 

59-7 

63.6 

Peaches ..... 

84 ■ 

88.6 

88.2 

. 84-7 

Grapes . . . . . 

57 1 

59-2 

57-7 

55-4 

Soybeans ..... 

245.8 

... 318.6 

310.6 

294.9 

Tobacco . . . . . 

in .6 

95-1 

104 . 2 

nr. 6 


Source: Economic Planning Board, Bureau of Statistics, Seoul. 


livestock 

(recorded numters at December) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle .... 

1 . 333.353 

1,486,188 

1.777.711 

1.545.832 

1.452.555 

Pigs .... 

1.247.637 

1.594.718 • 

■ 1.818,338 

1,247.181 

1.952.137 

Goats .... 

152,200 

194,100 

252,900 

250,200 , 

232.432 

Sheep .... 

3.600 

3.800 

4.850 

5,800 

6,810 

Horses .... 

10,800 

10,300 

10,300 

9,000 ' 

8.334 

Rabbits .... 

421,200 

587,000 

848,400 

841,518 

919.640 

Chickens .... 

24,537,400, 

23,071,000 

18,814,200 

20,938,732 

26,283,089 

Ducks .... 

224,30,0 

483.100 

491,400 

489.838 

564,210 

Geese .... 

10,324 

9,670 

10.714 

10,000 ' 

8,090 

Turkeys .... 

2,000 

4,000 

11,800 

6,800 

5.856 

Beehives .... 

io 5 i 30 o 

125,400 

157.800 

151,000 

159.354 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(metric tons) 



1973 

1974 '■ 

1975 

1976 

Beef and Veal* .... 

Pig Meat . ' . 

Poultry Meat 

Other Meat ..... 

Cows’ Milk . . . . ' ' . 

Goats’ Milk ..... 

Hen Eggs . . . . 

Honey ...... 

Raw Silk . . . ; ‘ . 

Fresh Cocoons .... 

Cattle Hides ..... 

43.919 

90,126 

51.801 

2,962 

104,082 

1,287 

137,500 

1.525 

3,721 

30,980 

5 , 544 t 

51,506 

95,353 

53.269 

2,205 

126,901 

980 

151,580 

1,944 

4,386 

37.178 

6,990 

70,292 

106,956 

55,594 

4.556 

162,926 

984 

159,287 

1,842 

5,545 

36,091 

10,290 

74,533 

113,620 

.60,885 

5.790 

199,556 

815 

167,660 

1.950 

5,157 

41,704 

n.a. 


* Inspected production only, i.e. from animals slaughtered under government supervision. 

t FAO estimate. . 
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FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


(’ooo cubic metres, excl. bark) 



Coniferous 
( soft wood) 

Broadleaved 
( hard wood) 

Total 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for 
sleepers ..... 
Pitprops,(mine timber) 

Pulpwood ..... 
Other industrial wood 

Fuel wood .... 

720 

408 

140 

205 

6,108 

850* 

456 

162 

205 

4.736 

850* 

542 

124 

100 

4.851 

239 

10* 

65 

120 

3.054 

300* 

lO* 

77 

100 

2,440 

300* 

10* 

64 

78 

2,499 

959 

418 

205 

325 

9,162 

1.150* 

466 

239 

305 

7,176 

1,150* 

552 

188 

178 

7,350 

Total 

7.581 

6,409 

6,467 

3.488 

2,927 

2,951 

11,069 

9,336 

9,418 


♦ FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 


{’ooo cubic metres, incl. boxboards) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Coniferous 

WBm 

643 

862 

770 

659 

1,050 

Broadleaved . 

Wem 

506 

533 

541 

911 

859 

Total . 

j 1. 190 

1,149 

1.395 

1,311 

1,570 

1,909 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 

(’ooo metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Fisli ..... 

947-7 

I,I 2 I ,7 

1,406.6 

1,450.6 

1,614.0 

Shellfish .... 

160.6 

211.6 

163.0 

274.7 

318.9 

Sea plants 

128 .8 

224.2 

335-8 

246.8 

287.5 

Others .... 

106.5 

129.0 

120.8 

162.9 

186.5 

Total 

1 , 343-6 

1 

1,686.5 

a 

2.135.0 

2,406.9 
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rflINiNG 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Anthracite ..... 

'ooo metric tons 

13.571 

15.290 

17.585 

16,428 

Iron ore ...... 


466 

493 

524 

622 

Copper ore . . . , . 

metric tons 

15.933 

21,569 

25,681 

23.355 

Lead ore ...... 


23.654 

20,094 

19.854 

22,926 

Zinc ore . . 


96,638 

84.532 

91.333 

112,311 

Molybdenum ore .... 

»» 9 » 

131 

162 

152 

180 

Tungsten ore 

short tons 

4.057 

. 4.545 

4.772 

5.092 

Gold (refined) . . 

kg. 

. 444 

728 

369, 

521 

Silver (refined) ..... 

*» 

46,353 

40,661 

46.470 

57.172 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat flour ..... 
Refined sugar ..... 
Margarine ..... 

Beer 

Cigarettes . . 

Cotton yarn (pure and mixed) . 

Woven cotton fabrics (pure)i 

Woven silk fabrics (pure) . 

Yam of synthetic fibres 

Synthetic fabrics .... 
Plywood . . . . . . 

Newsprint ..... 

Rubber tyres’ . 

Sulphuric acid ..... 

Caustic soda ..... 

Soda ash ...... 

Urea fertilizer ..... 

Liquefied petroleum gas . 

Naphtha ...... 

Motor spirit (petrol) .... 

Kerosene ..... 

Aviation oil .... . 

Distillate fuel oil . 

Bunker C oil . ... 

Residual fuel oil ... . 

Cement ...... 

Pig iron ...... 

Crude steel . ■ . 

Radio receivers 

Television receivers . . ■ . 

Passenger cars (assembly) . 

Electric energy .... 

'ooo metric tons 

1* 'ft »» 

metric tons 
'ooo hectolitres 
million 
metric tons 
'ooo sq. metres 

Pt ft •» 

metric tons . 

- 'ooo sq. metres 
'ooo cubic metres 
metric tons 
'ooo “ 
metric tons 

„ 

million litres 

.. 

99 99 

'ooo metric tons 

»» 99 99 

•9 '99 ,9 

'ooo 

99 

number 
million kWh. 

1.401 .2 

303-5 

16,565 

1.282 .3 
49,169 

103,014 

264,400 

15.536 

120,855 

332,084 

1,915-9 

124,561 

1.575-3 

453.961 

39,617 

84,402 

698,078 

215.6 

1,703-7 

1,039.2 

479-7 

581.8 

2,840.8 

8,324.1 

626.3 
8,174.7 

' 454-6 

1.157 -I 
3,271-9 

816.4 

12,695 

14,826 

1.162.0 

283.5 
18,515 

1.608.7 
49,625 

130,226 

261,446 

13,888 

150,805 

313.935 

L573-3 

150,517 

2,048.2 

474,196 

45,154 

97,028 

811,980 

287.0 
2,117.6 

702.5 
396.2 

642.1 

2.925.5 
8.674.5, 

510.1 

8.841.5 
986.9 

1.934-7 

3.691.8 

1.164.0 
8,837 

16,835 

1.146.8 

332.0 

25,645 

1.772.8 

52,498 

133,596 

242,776 

16,669 

220,508 

434.831 

1.853-9 

150,095 

2.658.3 

503,154 

59,826 
127,103 
• 924,666 

375-9 

2.388.4 

663-5 

627.4 

675-9 

3,309-5 

9,409-7 

508.0 
10,129.3 

1,186.3 

2.009.8 

4.280.2 

1.215.2 
17,672 

19,837 

1,316.0 

297-7 

28,721 

1.896.5 

54.773 

174,554 

339,654 

14,301 

254,963 

541.147 

2,197-1 

154,630 

3,491-3 

639,251 

67,704 

155,457 

847.540 

412.5 

2.780.6 
847.8 

674-8 

n.a. 

4,074-5 

10,408.9 

458.6 

11,873-0 

1,937-4 

2,698.3 

6,577-8 

2.290.6 

26,639 

23,117 


* After undergoing finishing processes. 


Tyres for passenger cars and commercial vehicles. 
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FINANCE 

100 chun (jeon) = io hwan=i won. 

Coins: i, 5, 10, 50 and 100 won. 

Notes: i, 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000 and 10,000 won. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling=886.4 won; U.S. $1=484.0 won. 

10,000 won=£ii. 28 = 820. 66. 

Note: The new won was introduced in June 1962, replacing the hwan at the rate of i new won=ro hwan. The hwan had 
been introduced in February 1953, replacing the old won at the rate of i hwan = 100 old won. The official exchange rate was 
initially U.S. $1 = 100 hwan but subsequently the hwan was frequently devalued. From February' 1961 the exchange rate 
was $1 = 1,300 hwan. The initial rate of $1 = 130 new won t£i sterling =364 new won) remained in force until May 1964, 
after which the won’s value was allowed to fluctuate in a free market. The official buying rate was $1=255 "’on (£^.—71^ 
won) from May 1964 to March 1965. For the next three years the rate was around 270 to 275 won per U.S. dollar, declining 
to 281 won per dollar (£1 = 674 won) by the end of 1968 and then to more than 300 won per dollar by November 1969. 
Depreciation oEthe won continued and in June 1971 the currency was officially devalued, the new bupng rate being $1 = 
370 won (£1=888 won). Further depreciation followed, despite the devaluation of the U.S. dollar in December 1971, and the 
buying rate was $1=400 won by June 1972. Thereafter the won’s value' held steady at around that rate (but unchanged 
by a further dollar devaluation in February 1973) until December 1974, when a new rate of $1 = 484 won was introduced. 
The average market rates of won per U.S. dollar were: 271 in 1966; 270 in 1967: 276.3 in 1968; 288.4 in 1969; 310.4 in 1970; 
350.1 in 1971; 394.0 in 1972; 398.5 in 1973; 406.0 in 1974. 

BUDGET 


(million won, fiscal years) 


Revenue 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

1977* 

Internal taxes 

717,976 

1.033,547 

1,518,150 

1,843.674 

Customs duties ..... 

126,697 

201^932 

303.047 

411.447 

Monopoly profits ..... 
Contribution from government enterprises 

69,000 

135.500 

178,000 

220,000 

(net) ...... 

109,713 

, r 47 > 8 i 3 

155,066 

193.182 

Other receipts ..... 

162,252 

132,618 

137.264 

206,597 

Total ..... 

1,185,638 

1,671,410 

2,291.527 

2,87^4,900 

i 


* Estimates. 


Expenditure 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

1977* 

National defence .... 

General expenditures .... 
Fixed capital formation .... 
Other expenditures .... 

296,846 

401,944 

172.895 

460,462 

462,794 

589,463 

296,053 

667,067 

738,070 

749,924 

509,507 

631,167 

952,986 

1,416,250 

477.325 

288,083 

Net lending ....•• 

1.332.147 

24.507 

2.015.337 

38.962 

2,628,668 

34.813 

3.134.644 

37,077 

Total . . . • • 

1.356,654 

2,054,339 

2,663,481 

3.171,721 


• Revised Estimates. 


1978 : Estimated revenue 3,517.03" million won; e.xpcnditure 3.517,037 million won. 
THIRD FIVE-YEAR ECONOMIC PLAN 1972-76 
(At 1970 constant market prices) 




1970 

1972 

1976 

1976/1970 

(%) 

Average 
growth rate 
{1972-76) 

G.N.P 

’000 million won 

2,589.26 

3.023.63 

4.757. 60‘ 

183.7 

X I .0 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing . 

If II »» 

723.91 

760. 1 1 

966.36* 

133.5 

5.3 

Mining and manufacturing . 

II *» 

590.74 

794.00 

1.711 .88* 

289. S 

19.9 

Soci.al, overhead and other services 


1,273.93 

1,468.70 

2.07S.61 * 

163.2 

8.4 

Consumption .... 


2.166.06 

2,551.58 

3.345.12* 

154.4 

— 

Gross investment 


704 .60 

667.93 

1,288.25* 

IS2.S 

— 

Exports ..... 

U.S. $ million 

835.2 

1.O24 .0 

7,715.3 

923.8 

— 

Imports ..... 

II ** 

1.9S4 .0 

2,522.0 

8.773.6 

442.2 

. 


• Preliminary. 


91 ”37 
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BANK OF KOREA RESERVES MONEY SUPPLY 

(U.S. $ miUion at December 31st) . ('000 million won at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold .... 
IMF Special Drawing 
Rights , . 

Foreign exchange 

Total 

4.8 

1-7 

1.049-3 

4.6 

3-9 

1 . 541-6 

4.5 Currency outside banks 

. Demand deposits at de- 
7.9 posit money banks 

2,948.1 

410-5 

532-7 

507.2 

667.6 

676.8- 

866.0 

1.055.8 

1 . 550-1 

2.960.5 , , ' ' , . 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 





i 975 t 

1976* 




Credit 

Debit 

Net 

Credit 

Debit 

Net 

Merchandise: 

Exports f.o.b. 

Imports f.o.b. 



5.003-0 

6,674.4 

5.003.3 

-6,674.4 

7,814.6 

8,221 .2 

7,814.6 
— 8,221.2 

Trade balance 

Non-monetary gold 

Freight and insurance 

Other transport . . . 

Travel . . ' . 

Investment income . . 

Military transactions ‘ . 

Other government services , . 
Other private services 



131-4 

154.8 

140.6 

,48-3 

146.2 

10.7 

248.6 

-1,671.4 

326.5 
• 201.9 
30.7 

452.4 

71 .2 
240.1 

-1,671.4 

-195-1 

-47.1 

109.9 

-404.1 

146.2 

—60.5 

8.5 

177-9 

172.6 

275.0 
69.2 

161.5- 

32.4 

719.0 

411-9 

5.3 

406.3 

288.0 

46.2 

480.2 

61.5 

434-7 

-4II.9 

- 5-3 

—228.4 

-115-4 

228.8 
— 411 .0 
161.5 
—29.1 
284.3 

Total Goods and Services 
U nrequited transfers: 

Private .... 

Central government ... 



5.883.6 

224.0 

70-5 

7.997-2 

648 

3.0 

—2,113.6 

159-2 

67-5 

9,422.2 

307.5 

44-7 

9 , 943*4 

114. 1 

—521.2 

193-4 

44-7 

Total Current Account . 
Private long-term capital ■ 
Private short-term capital 

Local government capital 

Central government capital 
Deposit money banks 



. 6,178.1 
, 1,117.0 

747-9 
• 1.8 

318.5 

250-9 

8,065.0 

-8.0 

68.3 

14-2 
— 60.4 

— 1,886.9 
1,125.0 
679.6 
1.8 

304-3 

311-3 

9.774-4 

893-5 

439.0 

15-2 

560.3 

270.6 

,10,057.5 

117-3 

82.5 

8.5 

350.9 

-283.1 

776.2 

356.5 
15-2 
551-8 
— 80.3 

Total Capital Account 

Net errors and omissions 



2,436-1 

14.1 

218.4 

2,422.0 
— 218.4 

2,178.6 

559-2 
- 277.4- 

1,619.4 

-277.4 

Balance (net monetary movements) 


535.1 

. 

— 

535.1 

1,058.9 - 

— 

1,058.9 


t Revised. * Preliminary estimate. 

Source: Statistics Department, Bank of Korea. Monthly Economic Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(U.S. $'ooo) 


1 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports . . . 

Exports 

2,522,002 
i ;624. o 88 . 

4.240,277 

3,225.025 

6,851,848 , 
4.460.371 

7,274,434 

5,081,016 

8,773.632 • 
7,715,343 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(U.S. $'ooo) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat and iheslin (unmilled) . 

256,621 

297,562 

293,651 

276,030 

Rice . . 

83.965 

153,112 

195,118 

46,954 

Raw sugar ...... 

63.015 

131,490 

185.387 

93.683 

Crude rubber ..... 

46.700 

75,475 

57.908 

90,297 

Wood 

311.641 

343,523 

268,773 

418,228 

Pulp .' . . . . ... 

64.935 

111,097 

74,831 

88,200 

Raw cotton ...... 

112,426 

189,450 

248,992 

307,692 

Artificial fibres ..... 

83.457 

74.387 

38,868 

35,072 

Petroleum and petroleum products . 

296,217 

1,020,259 

1.339,274 

1,657,610 

Organic chemicals . . . . 

137.248 

294,756 

339,066 

424,145 

Plastic materials ..... 

60,686 

92,752 

91,578 

124,691 

Textile yam and thread 

108,069 

78,641 

50,418 

68,348 

Textile fabrics (woven) . . . 

152,274 

141,248 

148,211 

164,233 

Iron and steel ingots .... 

197.039 

236,473 

128,180 

189,198 

Iron and steel plates and sheets 

43.491 

81,505 

85,888 

84,631 

Power generating machinery . 

35.007 

81,830 

113,709 ^ 

122,458 

Textile machinery ..... 

147,308 

186,542 

167,145 

125.805 

Electric power machinery .... 

52.464 

93.065 

107,629 

172,809 

Telecommunications apparatus 

76.739 

102,424 

105,372 

161,765 

Thermionic valves, tubes, etc. 

162,005 

218,489 

187.193 

286,764 

Aircraft ...... 

106,693 ' 

72,785 

169,706 

28,698 

Ships and boats (excl. warships) 

51.023 

• 392,239 

245,629 

396,569 

Total (inch others) 

4,240,277 

6,851,848 

7,274,434 

8,773,632 


. Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Fish (fresh, chilled or frozen) . 

56,756 

74,183 

242,376 

164,634 

Crustacea and molluscs . . . • 

45,438 

49,696 

65,438 

89,580 

Tobacco (unmanufactured) 

22,111 

46,711 

66,258 

77,076 

Raw silk (not tlrrown) , . 

72,844 

59,828 

20,988 

11.656 

Rubber tyres and tubes . . . • 

18,500 

59,797 

82,158 

128.937 

Plywood 

273,188 

163,409 

206,407 

333,091 

Textile yam and thread 

85,813 

117,851 

204,986 

254,785 

Cotton fabrics (woven) . . . • 

56,489 

54,861 

50,496 

81,399 

Textile fabrics . . . . • 

261,794 

276,067 

355.127 

544,570 

Cement ....•• 

19,619 

48,946 

68,922 

109,933 

Iron or steel sheets .... 

129,526 

233,281 

74,300 

158.224 

Electrical machinery . . . • 

312,512 

474,213 

441,619 

805,878 

Transport equipment . . . • 

24,042 

121,142 

183,669 

342,286 

Textile clothing (not knitted) . 

314,636 

414,235 

484,030 

898,260 

Outer garments (knitted) 

118,516 

108,512 

106,857 

41S.902 

Footwear ...••• 

106,371 

179,547 

191,213 

398,524 

Wigs and false beards . . . • 

81,536 

72,007 

75.262 

69.535 

Total (inch others) 

3,225,025 

4,460,371 

5,oSi,oi6 

7,715.343 
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PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
(U.S. $‘ooo) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia . . . ■ . 

89.575 

129,338 

204,756 

215,875 

Canada ...... 

82,545 

115,702 

150,175 

115.852 

France ...... 

46,903 

35.508 

137,338 

162,744 

Germany, Federal Republic 

132,030 

140,318 

192,695 

238,209 

Indonesia . . 

153.289 

165,369 

146,809 

238,643 

Japan 

1,726,901 

2,620,551 

2,433,603 

3.098,964 

Kuwait . . . 

83.407 

257,230 

553,479 

■ 692,261 

Malaysia . . . 

132,389 

160,548 

122,796 

186,591 

Saudi Arabia . . • . 

154.183 

670,488 

605,359 

714,559 

Taiwan . . . . 

55,394 

107,688 

161,973 

80,031 

United Kingdom . . . . 

68.932 

90,418 

123,041 

171.289 

U.S.A. . . . 

1.201,884 


1,881,144 

1,962,907 

Total (incl.' others) . 

4,240,277 

6,851,848 

7,274,434 

8,773,632 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

2975 

2976 

Australia . . - , 

Belgium ...... 

Canada . . • . ■ . 

Germany, Federal Republic 

Hong Kong . ... . 

Indonesia ..... 

Iran 

Japan 

Netherlands ... 

Singapore ..... 

Taiwan . . . . . 

United Kingdom .... 
U.S.A 

27,101 

40,278 

i24,8Sr 

120,338 

117,724 

32,380 

26,343 

2.241,539 

57,207 

30,460 

40,942 

74,960 

1,021,182 

72,289 

27,500 

166,764 

241,781 

252,253 

55,157 

42,107 

1,380.196 

206,657 

48,527 

50,754 

106,685 

1,492,168 

63,005 

40,265 

197,347 

322,238 

281.993 

51,359 

125,690 

1,292,904 

128,968 

58,278 

62,880 

161,770 

1,536,287 

99,346 

104. 712 

324.229 

398,287 

324.849 

48,552 

248,752 

1.801,554 

298,118 

78,466 

, 83,717 

253,922, 

2.492,573 

Total (incl. others) . 

3,225,025 

4,460,371 

5,081,016 

7.715.343 


TOURISM 


Visitors 

2972 . 

370,656 

1973 

679,221 

2974 

517,590 

2975 

632,846 

1976 . 

834,239 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

('ooo) 



2973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Passengers 

Freight (metric tons) . 

143,009 

37,762 

1 

184,602 

39,708 

254.571 

42,758 

' 

282,635 

43.630 
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REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

ROAD TRAFFIC 
(motor vehicles in use) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Passenger Cars 

76,462 

84,212 

86,099 

Trucks . 

76,833 

82,862 

93.885 

Buses 

20,060 

21,818 

23.643 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution 

SHIPPING 


(’ooo metric tons) 




1974 

1975 

1976 

Loaded 


19.085 

21,526 

27,526 

Unloaded , 

• 

44.656 

46,683 

55.004 


CIVIL AVIATION 



j 

Domestic Services 

Inte 

RNATIONAi SER\ 

TCES 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Passengers 

990,826 

902,105 

795.298 

1,188,548 

1.475,711 

2,014,131 

Freight (kg.) . 

5.743.283 

5,379,676 

5,430,000 

61,828,845 

86,707,016 

103,173,000 

Mail (kg.) 

95,^31 

239.829 

118,253 

4.751.369 

3.692,742 

4,444,173 


EDUCATION 

(1976) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Kindergarten .... 

635 

2,288 

37.197 

Primary schools .... 

6.405 

109,530 

5.503,737 

Middle schools .... 

1.977 

48.115 

2,116,635 

High schools .... 

1,198 

39,027 

1,253,676 

Junior technical schools. 

96 

2.943 

68,095 

Junior colleges .... 

10 

165 

3.976 

Junior teachers’ colleges 

16 

766 

5.813 

Colleges and universities 

72 

10,080 

229,811 

Graduate schools . . . • 

85 

170 

15.290 


Source (unless othenvise indicated); Bureau of Statistics of the Republic of Korea. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


A new constitution was approved by national referendum 
in November 1972. The main provisions are summarized 
below. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

The President: The President is to be elected by the 
National Conference for Unification for a period of six 
years and may be elected for an unlimited number of such 
terms. In times of national emergency and under certain 
conditions the President shall have power to take nccessa^' 
emergency measures in all matters of State. He may, in 
time of war, armed conflict or similar national emergency, 
declare martial law in accordance with the provisions of 
law. He is authorized to take directly to the i>coplc 
important issues through national referenda, and may 
dissolve the National Assembly at will. He is empowered 
to appoint members at all levels of the judiciary and may 
discipline them in cases of misconduct. 

The Slate Council: The State Council shall be composed 
of the President, the Prime Minister and no more than 25 
and no fewer than 15 others appointed by the President, 
and shall deliberate on policies that fall within the power 
of the executive. 

The National Assembly; The National Assembly is to be 
unicameral with a membership as determined by law, 
two-thirds of whom are to be elected by direct popular 


vote, and the remainder chosen by the National Conference 
for Unification. Regular sessions are to be held once a year 
for a maximum period of 90 days and two special sessions 
of not more than 30 days each may be held at the request 
of the President or one-third of the total members. In 
addition the President may, in extraordinary circum- 
stances, convene an emergency session. The term of office 
of those members elected by popular vote shall be six 
years, those elected by the National Conference sitting for 
three years. The legislative power shall be vested in the 
National Assembly. It has the power to recommend to the 
President the removal of the Mme Minister or any other 
Minister. The National Assembly shall have the authority 
to pass a motion for the impeachment of the President or 
any other public official. 


The National Conference for Unification: Tliis shall be 
elected by direct popular vote and shall be composed of no 
fewer than 2,000 and no more than 5,000 delegates, whose 
term of office shall be six ye.ars. The Nation.al Conference 
for Unification is to be the supreme representative body 
for national consensus on matters concerning national 
unification. It shall elect tlie President and one-third of 
the members of the National Assembly and shall make the 
final decision on any draft amendments to the constitution 
passed by the National Assembly. 
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The Constitution Committee: The Constitution Com- 
mittee shall be composed of nine members appointed by 
the President, three of whom shall- be appointed from 
persons elected by the National Assembly and three from 
persons nominated by the Chief Justice. The term of oflSce 
shall be six years. It shall pass judgment upon the con- 
stitutionality of laws upon the request of the Court, matters 
of impeachment and the dissolution of political parties. In 
these judgments the concurrence of six members or more 
shall be required. 

The Judiciary: The courts shall be composed of the 
Supreme Court, which is the highest court of the State, and 
other courts at specified levels (for further details see 
Judicial System, page 744). When the constitutionality of 
a law is a prerequisite to a trial the Court shall request a 
decision of the Constitution Committee. The Supreme 
Court shall have the power to pass judgment upon the 
constitutionality or legality of administrative decrees, and 
shall havefinal appellate jurisdiction over military tribunals. 

Political Parties: The establishment of political parties , 
shall be free and the plural party system guaranteed. 
However, a political party whose aims or activities are 
contrary to the basic democratic order may be dissolved 
by the Constitution Committee. 


The Constitution, The Government, National Assembly 

Constitutional Amendments: A motion to amend the 
Constitution shall be proposed by, the President or by a 
majority of the total members of the National Assembly. 
Proposed amendments by the President are to be decided 
by national referendum. Those put for\vard by the National 
Assembly shall become effective when passed by a two- 
thirds majority thereof, having also received confirmation 
by the National Conference for Unification. 

FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS ' 

. Under the constitution all citizens are equal before tht 
law. Freedom of speech, press, assembly and -association 
are guaranteed, as are freedom of choice of residence and 
occupation. No state religion is to be recognized and 
freedom of conscience and religion is guaranteed. Citizens 
are protected against retrospective legislation, and may 
not be punished without due process of law. 

Besides legal limitations on certain of these, rights as 
provided for in specific provisions of the constitution, 
there is a general clause stating’ that rights and freedoms 
may be restricted by law when this is deemed necessary 
for the maintenance of national security, order or public 
welfare. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


President: General Park Chung-Hee (re-elected December 23rd, 1972.) 

THE CABINET 

{January 1978) 

(Democratic Republican Party) 


Prime Minister: Choi Kyu-Hah. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Economic Planning: 

Dr. Nam Duck-Woo. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Park Tong-Jin. 

Minister of Home Affairs: Kim Chi-Yol. 

Minister of Finance: Kim Yong-Whan. 

Minister of Justice: Lee SoN-JuNG. 

Minister of National Defence: Ro Jae-Hyun. 

Minister of Education: Pak Chan-Hyun. 

Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries: Chang Duk-Chin. 
Minister of Commerce and Industry: Choi Gak-Kyu. 


Minister of Energy and Resources: Chang Yie-Joon. 
Minister of Construction: Shin Hyong-Shik. 

Minister of Health and Social. Affairs: Shin Hyon-Hwak. 
Minister of Transport: Min Byong-Kwon. 

Minister of Communications: Bak Won-Gun. 

Minister of Culture and Information; Kim Seong-Jin. 
Minister of Science and Technology: Choi Hyong-Sup. 
Minister of Government Administration: Shim Eui-Whan. 
Minister of National Unification: Lee Yong-Hee. 

Ministers without Portfolio: Chang Kyung-Soon, Koh 
Jae-Pil. . , , . , 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Party ■. 

Seats 

February 

1973 

Elections 

July 

1977 

Democratic Republican Party . 

146 

141 

New Democratic Party 

52 

55 

Democratic Unification Party . 

2 

3 

Independents .... 

19 

15 


2ig 

214 


Speaker of the National Assembly: Dr. Chung Il-Kwon. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR 
UNIFICATION (NCU) 

{see also under the Constitution) . . 
(Elected December. 15th, 1972) 


Area 


Electoral 
. . Districts 


Delegates 


Seoul 

Pusan 

Kyonngi . 

Kangwon . 

Chungbuk 

Chungnam 

Chonbnk . 

Chonnam . 

KyongLuk 

Kyongriam 

Cheju 


67 ■ 

303 

.24 

104 

207 

280 

III' ; 

. 145 

107 ;. 

. 127 

185 '. . 

231 

168,. . 

200 

242 

312 

268 

.354 

236 

.278 

15 

25 


Total 


1,630 


2.359 
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POLITICAL PARTIES 


Democratic Republican Party: 30-90 Huam-dong, Yongsan- 
ku, C.P.O.B. 196, Seoul; f. 1963; Government Party; 
1,002,465 mems.; Pres. Gen. Park Chung-Hee; Chair. 
Rhee Hyo-Sang; Sec.-Gen. Kil Joun-Sik; pubis. The 
Democratic Republican Forum, The D.R.P. Bulletin, 
Police Quarterly. 


Democratic Unification Party: 115. Samkak-dong, Chung- 
ku, Seoul; f. 1973; offshoot of New Democratic Party; 
Pres. Yakg Il-Dong. 

New Democratic Party: 130 Kwanhun-dong, Chongno-ku, 
Seoul; main opposition party formed 1967 by the 
Simhan and Minjung Parties; Chair. Lee Chul-Sung. 

United Socialist Parly (Tongsa Dang): 14-47 Dongja-dong, 
Chung-ku, Seoul; Leader Ahn Pil-Su. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
(Seoul unless otherwise stated) 


Afghanistan: Tokyo, Japan. 

Argentina; i35-53i Itaewon-dong, Yongsan-ku; Ambas- 
sador: Edgar E. PArez Colman. 

Australia: 4th and 6th Floors, Kukdong-Shell House, 58-1 
Shinmun-ro i-ka, Chongno-ku; Ambassador: D. J. 
Horne. 

Austria: Tokyo, Japan. 

Bangladesh: Tokyo, Japan. 

Belgium: 4th Floor, Anglican Church Bldg., 3-7, Chung- 
dong, Chung-ku; Ambassador: Gerard Jacques. 
Bolivia: Tokyo, Japan. 

Brazil: 3rd Floor, New Korea Hotel Bldg., 192-1L i-ka, 
Ulchiro, Chung-ku; Ambassador: Ray.mu.ndo Nonato 
Loyola de Castro. 

Burma: Tokyo, Japan. 

Canada: 9th Floor, Hankook Ilbo Bldg., Chongno-ku; 

Ambassador : J. E. Shannon. 

Central African Empire: Tokyo, Japan. 

Chile: 142-5 Itaewon-dong, Yongsan-ku; Ambassador: 

Leopoldo Fontaine Nakin. 

China (Taiwan): 83, 2-ga, Myong-dong, Chung-ku; Ambas- 
. sador: Chu Fu-sung. 

Colombia: Tokyo, Japan. 

Costa Rica: Tokyo, Japan. 

Denmark: Tokyo, Japan. 

Dominican Republic: Tokyo, Japan. 

Ecuador: Tokyo, Japan. 

El Salvador: Tokyo, Japan. 

Ethiopia: Tokyo, Japan. 

Finland: Tokyo, Japan. 

France: 30 Hap-dong, .Scodaemun-ku; Ambassador: Ri^my 
Teissier du Cuos. 

Gabon: 1802 Garden Tower, 98-78 Wunni-dong. Chongno- 
ku; Ambassador: Valentin Obame. 

Germany, Federal Republic: 9th Floor, Dae Han Bldg., 75 
Scosomun-dong, Soodaemun-ku; .Ambassador: Dr, 
Karl Leuteritz. 

Greece: Tokyo, Japan. 

Guatemala: Tokyo. J.apan. 

Honduras: Tokyo, Japan. 

India: San c-i. Bokwang-dong, Vongsan-ku; .Ambassador: 
S. .M. Ar.^. 

Indonesia: 1-887, Yoido-dong, Vongdeungpo-ku; .Ambas- 
sador: Sarwo Ediiii; Winowo. 

Iran: I57--83 Samchoong-doug. Chongno-ku; .Ambassador: 
Mahmoud Hatep. 


Israel: 308-9 Dongbinggo-dong, Yongsan-ku; Ambassador: 
Emmanuel Ro.n. 

Italy: 1-169, 2-ka, Shinmun-ro, Chongno-ku; Ambassador: 
Mario Crema. 

Ivory Coast: Tokyo, Japan. 

Japan: 18-11 Chunghak-dong, Chongno-ku; Ambassador: 
Ryozo Sunobe. 

Jordan: Tokyo, Japan. 

Liberia: Tokyo, Japan. 

Madagascar: Washington D.C., U.S..A. 

Malaysia: 726 Hannam-dong, Yongsan-ku; Ambassador: 
John Denis de Silva. 

Mexico: Tokyo, Japan. 

Morocco: Tokyo, Japan. 

Nepal: Tokyo, Japan. 

Netherlands: 1-85 Dongbinggo-dong, Yongsan-ku; Ambas- 
sador: C. D. Barkman. 

New Zealand: 2nd Floor, Publishers’ Bldg., 105-2 Sagan 
dong, Chongno-ku; Ambassador: J. K. Cu.n.ni.vgham. 

Nicaragua: Tokj-o, Japan. 

Norv/ay: Tokyo, Japan. 

Panama: Tok}'o, Japan. 

Paraguay: Tokyo, Japan. 

Peru: Tokyo, Japan. 

Philippines: 25S-25 Itaewon-dong, Yongsan-ku; Ambassa- 
dor: Benjami.n T. Tirona. 

Portugal: Tokyo, Japan. 

Saudi Arabia: Narasong Mansion C-8, 2C0-199, Itaewon- 
dong, Yongsan-ku; Charge d'affaires: Abdul Rahman 
Albaiz. 

Senegal: Tokyo, Japan. 

Spain: Garden Tower .Apt., 1201, 9S-78 Wooni-dong, 
Chongno-ku; Ambassador: Jos6 M. Aguado. 

Sweden: 13th Floor. Tae-A'ang Bldg. 6o, i-ka, Myung- 
dong, Chongno-ku; Ambassador: Bengt Odev.vll. 

Switzerland: 32-ro Songrvol-dong, Seodacimin-ku; .Ambas- 
sador: Pierre Cuenoud. 

Thailand: House 127, New Itacwon, Yongsan-ku; .Ambas- 
sador: SUBAN SaWETAMAL. 

Tunisia: Ambassador: Hahib r.EN Vahia. 

Turkey: 330-29', SungI)uk-<lo:ig. Sungbuk-ky; .Ambas- 
sador: .Melih Krci.n. 

Uganda: Tokyo, Japan. 

United Kingdom: .) Chiinz-dorv.;. Chu.-ig-ku: .Ao-.f a-f.i.b m- 
W. S. Bates, c.m.g. 
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U.S.A.: 82 Sejong-no, Chongno-ku; Ambassador: Richard 
L. Sneider. 

Uruguay: 1-47, Dongbinggo-dong, Yongsan-ku': Ambas- 
sador: (vacant). 


Diplowatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion 

Vatican: 2 kungjung-dong, Chongno-ku; Apostolic Pro- 
Nuncio: Rev. Luigi Dossena. 

Venezuela: Tokyo, Japan. 

Zaire: Tokyo, Japan. 


The Republic of Korea also has diplomatic relations with Bahrain, Barbados, Benin, Botswana, Cameroon, Chad, Djibouti, 
Fiji, The Gambia, Grenada, Guinea, Guyana, Haiti, Iceland, Jamaica, Kenya, Lesotho, Luxembourg, Malawi, Maldives, 
Malta, Mauritius, Niger, Oman, Papua New Guinea, Qatar, Rwanda, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Sri Lanka, Sudan, 
Surinam, Swaziland, Tonga, Upper Volta and Western Samoa. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Supreme Court: this is the highest court consisting of no 
more than 16 Justices including the Chief Justice. The 
Chief Justice is appointed by the President with the 
consent of the National Assembly for a term of six 
years. Other Justices of the Supreme • Court are 
appointed for ten years by the President on the 
recommendation of the Chief Justice. It is empowered 
to receive and decide on appeals against decisions of the 
Appellate courts in civil and criminal cases. It is also 
authorized to act as the final tribunal to review 
decisions of courts-martial, and to try election cases. 

Appellate Courts: three courts situated in Seoul, Taegu and 
Gwangju lyith three chief, 29 senior and 63 other 
judges. Has appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
cases and can also pass judgment on administrative 
litigation against government decisions. . 

District Courts: established in all majqr cities with 10 chief, 
97 senior and 320 other judges. Exercise jurisdiction 
over all civil and criminal cases in the first instance. 

Family Court: there is one Family Court, in Seoul, with a 
Chief Judge and Judges and Probation Officers. This 
deals with domestic relations and juvenile delinquency. 


CouriSrlVIariial: these exercise jurisdiction over all offences 
committed by members of the armed forces and their 
civilian employees. Also authorized to try civilians 
accused of military espionage or interference with the 
execution of military duties. 


THE SUPREME COURT 

Chief Justice: Min Pok-Kee. 

Justices: 

Lee Yong-Sop 
Chu Chae-Hwang 
Hahn Whan- Jin 
Ahn Byong-Su 
Kang Ahn-Hee 
Yim Hang-Jun 
La Kil-Jo 
Kim Yong-Chol 
Director of Court Administration: Seo Il-Kyo. 


Lee Il-Kyu 
Kim Yun-Haeng 
Kim Young-Sae 
Min Moon-Kee 
Yang Byung-Ho 
Y oo Tai-Heung 
Jeong Tae-Won 


RELIGION 


The traditional religions are Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Taoism and Chundo Kyo, a religion peculiar to Korea 
combining elements of Buddhism and Christianity. 

RELIGIONS 
(December 1976) 



Temples 

OR 

Churches 

Priests 

1 

Believers 

Buddhism . 

6,780 

21,612 

12,154,775 

Confucianism 

232 

11.944 

4,723,493 

Protestantism 

17,846 

21,948 

4.658,700 

Roman Catholicism 

2,265 

3.921 

1,052,691 

Chundo Kyo 

140 

1,629 

822,729 

Others 

1,641 

10.135 

2,776,918 


Source; Ministry of Culture and Information. 


Buddhism: Korean Buddhism has 18 denominations. The 
Chogye-jong is the largest Buddhist order in Korea 
being introduced from China in 372 A.D. The Chogye 
Order accounts for over half the 12,154,775 Korean 
Buddhists. It has also more than 1,150 out of 6,780 
Buddhist temples. Leader The Most Venerable Sue 
Ong. 

Roman Catholic: Archbishop of Seoul: H.E. 
Cardinal Stephen Sou-Hwan Kim, 'Archbishop’s 
House, 2-Ga i, Myong Dong, Chung-ku,'Seoul. 

Pro^stant. Anglican Church in Korea: Bishop of Seoul 
c ' C. Lee. D.D., C.B.E., 3 Chong Dong, 

beoul; Bishop of Taejon Rt. Rev. Mark Pae, P.O.B. 
22, laejon; Bishop of Pusan Rt. Rev. William Ch’oe. 
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THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

Chosun Ilbo: 6i, i-ka, Taepyong-ro i, Chung-ku, Seoul; 
f. 1920; morning, weekly and children’s editions; 
independent; Publr. Bang Woo-Young; Editor Yoo 
Kun-Ho; circ. (morning edn.) 405,000. 

Dong-A llbo {The Orienial Daily News): 139 Secliong-ro, 
Chongno-ku, Seoul; f. 1920; evening; independent; 
Publr. Lee Do.ng-Wook; Editor Ki.m Song-Hwan; 
circ. 800,000. 

Hankook llbo: 14 Chunghak-dong, Chongno-ku,- Seoul; f. 
1954; morning; independent; Publr. Chang Kang-Jae; 
Editor Hong Yu-Sun; circ. 700,000. 

Hyundae Kyungje llbo (Hyundac Economic Daily): 120, 
2-ka, Taepj'ong-ro, Seoul; f. 1964; Publr. and Editor 
Kim Dong-Lib. 

Ilgan Sports {The Daily Sports): 14 Chunghak-dong, 
Chongno-ku, Seoul; f. 1969; Publr. Chang Kang-Jae; 
Editor Chung Chong-Shik; circ. 380,000. 

Joong-ang llbo: 59-9 Seosomun-dong, Seodaemun-ku, 
Seoul; f. 1965; evening; Editor Hong Chi.n-Gi. 

The Korea Herald: 31, i-ka, Taepyong-ro, Seoul; f. 1953; 
English; morning; independent; Pres. Wo.n Kyung- 
Soo; J\Ian. Editor Kim Yong-Soo. 

The Korea Times: 14 Chunghak-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul; 
f. 1950; morning; English; independent; Publr. Chang 
Kang-Jae; Editor Chung Tae-Yun; circ. 120,000. 
Kyunghyang Shinmun: 22 Chong-dong, Seoul; f. 1946: 
evening; independent; Editor Lee Hwan-Ey; circ. 

300,000. 

Mell Kyung Je Shinmun {The Daily Economic News): 51, 
I-ka, Pil-dong, Chung-ku, Seoul; Editor Chung Jin- 
Kee. 

Naeway Business Journal: 12-1, 3-ka, Hochyun-dong, 

Seoul; I. 1973; Publr. and Editor Kim Tae-Do.ng. 

Seoul Economic Daily: 14 Chunghak-dong, Chongno-ku, 
Seoul; Publr. Chang Kang-Jae; Editor Shin Young- 
Soo. 

Seoul Shinmun: 31, i-ka, Taepyong-ro, Chung-ku, Seoul; 
f. 1945; evening; independent; Editor Ki.m Chong- 
Kyu; circ. 480,000. 

Shin-A llbo: 39-1 Seosomun-dong, Seodaemun-ku, Seoul; 

f. 19O5; evening; Editor Chang Ki-Bong 
Sonyon Dong-A: 139 Sechong-ro, Chongno-ku, Seoul; f. 
1964; Children’s; Publr. Lee Do.ng-Wook; Editor 
Kim Song-Hw,\n; circ, 120,000. 

LOCAL DAILIES 

Cheju Shinmoon: 1280, i-dong, i-do, Cheju, f 1945; Publr. 

Kim Sun-Hi; Editor Choi Hyun-Sik. 

Chungchung llbo: 81, 2-ka Kammoon-ro, Clieon.gju. f 
1946; Publr. Lee Suk-Hoon; Editor Jung Chul-Mo 
Chungnam Daily News: 77-2, Jung-dong. Taejon, f. 1950- 
Publr. Nam Jae-Du; Editor Kim Tae-Hyu.n. 

Chunnam llbo: i, i-ka, Kumnan-ro, Kwangchu; f. 

Publr. Kim Nam-Joono. Editor Park Kw.\ng-Soon. 
Chunnam Macil Shinmun: 78, Kwangsan-dong. Dong-ku, 
Kwangchu; f. ipOo; Publr. Shi.m S.\ng-Woo; I-ditor 
Jeong Kong- Jin 

Gookjc Daily News: 00, 2-ka, Daegyo-ro, Chung-ku. 
Pus.an; f i<).j7; Publr Koo Ch.\-H.\k; luiilor Lee 
Kwang-Woo. 

Jeonbuk Shinmoon: 14S. i-ka, Kosa-dong, Chonchu; f. 
1073; Publr. Moon Dong-Uhie; Editor Shin Hvun- 
Keun. 


The Press 

Kangwon llbo: 56. i-ka, Jungang-ro, Chuncheon; f. 19^5; 

Publr. Son Kye-Chon; Editor Namgung Chol. 
Kyunggi Shinmun: 136, Kyo-dong, Suweon; f. 1973; 

Publr. Hong Dea-Kun; Editor Lim Sang-Kyu. 
Kyungnam llbo: 1S4, Bonsung-dong. Jinju; f. 1909: Publr. 

Ki.m Yoon-Y.ang; Editor So.n Kang-Ho. 

Kyungnam IVIaeil Shinmun: 83-9, Seosung-dong, Masan; 
f. 1946; Publr. Ki.m Boo-Hyun; Editor Lee Kwa.ng- 
SUK. 

Maeil Shinmun: 13S, Namil-dong. Chung-ku, Taegu; f. 

195°: Publr. Kim Yeong-Ho; Editor .-Vn Duk-Hwan. 
Pusan llbo: 53-17. 4-ka. Jungang-dong, Chung-ku, Pusan; 

f. 1946; Publr. Wang Hack-Soo; Editor Kwon O-Hyn. 
Youngnam llbo: 71, i-ka, Seomoon-ro, Chung-ku, Taegu; 
f. 1945; Publr. Lee Jae-Hee; Editor Ha.n"Sung-U. ' 


SELECTED PERIODICALS 
Donghwa News Graphic: 43-1. i-ka, Pil-dong, Chung-ku, 
Seoul; f. i960; Publr. Chu.ng Jae-Ho. 

Han Kuk No Chong (FKTU News): Federation of Korean 
Trade Unions, FKTU Bldg., 1-117, Yoido-dong, 
Yongdeungpo-ku, Seoul; labour; f. 1958; Publr. Chong 
Dong-Ho; circ. 15,000. 

Hyundae Munhak: 136-46 Yunji-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul; 
*955: literature; Chief Editor Yun Hyun-Cho; circ. 

115.000. 

Korea Newsreview: Korea Herald Bldg., 31, i-ka, Taep- 
yong-ro, Seoul; weekly; English; Publr, M’ohn Kyung- 
Soo; Editor Hong Sung-Chul. 

Korean Business Review: 2Sth Floor, Samilro Bldg., 10 
Kwanchul-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul; organ of the 
Federation of Korean Industries; fortnightly. 

Shin Dong-A {New East Asia): 139 Sejong-ro. Chongno-ku, 
Seoul; f. 1931: general; Publr. Lee Dono-Wook; 
Editor Kim Song-Hwan; circ. 70.000. 

Weekly Chosun: 61 Taepyong-ro i, Chung-ku. Seoul; circ. 

(weekly) 170,000 {see under Dailies). 

The Weekly Hankook: 14 Chunghak-dong, Chongno-ku, 
Seoul; f. 1964: Editor Ho.ng Yoo-Sun; circ 400,000. 

Wolkan Joong-ang {Monthly Joong-ang): 5S-9 Seosomun- 
dong. Seodaemun-ku, Seoul. 

The Women's Weekly: 14 Chunghak-dong, Chongno-ku, 
Seoul. 

The Yosong Dong-A (Women's Ear East): 139 Sejong-ro, 
Chung-ku, Seoul; f, 1933; women's magazine; Publr. 
Lee Dong-Wook; Editor Ki.m Song-Hwan; circ. 

100.000. 


NEWS AGENCIES 

Hapdong News Agency: 10S-4, Susong-dong, Chongno-ku, 
Seoul; f. 1945; Pres. Park YoNfJ-Ko.v; Editor ^■oo 
Seung-Bu.m. 

Orient Press: iSS, Chungjin-dong. Chongno-ku. P.O.B. 
1039. Seoul; Pres. Kim Suk-Wo.n; Editor Han thiosG- 
Woo. 

Sisa News Agency: 70-27 Yekwan-dong. Chung-ku, Seoul; 
f. 1951; Editor Kang Hvun-Tai. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agcncc Franco-Press (AFP;: c/o Orient Pre.-s. iss, Chong- 
jin-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul; Bureau Chief P. K. Minn. 

Associated Press (AP; {US.A.): 10S-4 Su-ong-dong, 

Chongno-ku. Seoul; Corrcsjiondent K. C. Hwang. 

Central News Agency of China ( Tavditr .): lo-.-^. Sumri.;- 
dong. Chongno-ku. Seoul; Corre\i)on>h nt Li l At-l vN'. 
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Jiji Tsushin-Sha (Jiji Press) (Japan): 58-9 Seosomun-dongi 
Seodaemun-ku, Seoul; Correspondent Morita Hachiro. 

Kyodo Tushin (Kyodo News Service) (Japan): Kyodonews 
Seoul, c/o Hapdong News Agency, 108-4 Susong-dong, 
Chongno-ku, Seoul; Correspondent Akihiro Onoda.-. 

Reuters (U.K.): 108-4, Susong-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul; 
Correspondent Yi si-ho. 

United Press international (UPl) (U.S.A.): 188, Chongjin- 
dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul; Correspondent James Kim. 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) is also represented. 

PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 

The Korean Newspaper Editors Association: 31, i-ka, 
Taepyong-ro, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1957; 42 mems.; 
Pres. Yoo Kun-Ho. 

The Korean Newspapers Association: Room 205, 206 The 
Press Centre of Korea, 31, i-ka, Taepyong-ro, Chung- 
ku, Seoul; 32 mems.; Pres. Kim Chong-Kyu. 


PUBLISHERS 

Bak Yeorig Sa: 18-4 Kwanchul-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul 
100; f. 1952; Pres. Ahn Won Ok; philosophy, literature, 
social sciences. , , 

Beopmun Sa: 1-48 Chung-dong, Chung-ku, Seoul 100; 
f. 1952; Pres. Kim Sung Soo; social sciences, literature, 
linguistics. , 

Chang-Jo Sa: 91 Shinmun-ro 2-ka, Chorigno-ku, Seoul; f. 
1963; Man. Dir. Choe Deok-Kyo; literature, linguis- 
tics, history. 

Dongwha Publishing Co.: 92 Bukchang-dong, Chung-ku, 
Seoul 100; f. 1968; Pres. Lim In Kyu; literature, fine 
arts, philosophy. 

Eul-yoo Publishing Co.: 46-1 Susong-dong, Chongno-ku, 
Seoul no; {. 1945; Man. Dir. Choung Chin-Sook; 
educational. 

Go Mong Sa: 12-23 Kwanchul-dong, Seoul iio; f.' 1950; 
Pres. Kim Choon-Sik; juvenile, literature and . educa- 
tional books. 

Hak Won Sa: 147 Chongno 3-ka, Chongno-ku, Seoul 150; 
f. 1955; Pres. Kim Ick-Tal; encyclopaedia and general. 

Hollym Corporation: 14-5 Kwanchul-dong, Chongno-ku, 
Seoul; f. 1963; Pres. Rhim In Soo; fiction, literature, 
biography, history. 

Hwiinoon Publishing Co.: 30 Kyuhji-dorig, Chongno-ku, 
Seoul no; f. 1961; Man. Dir. Lee Myung-Hwi; fiction, 
biography, history, philosophy, religion. 

Hyeon-Am Sa: 1 Chongno 5-ka, Chongno-ku, Seoul no; 
f. 1951; Man. Dir. Cho Sang Won; history, philosophy, 
literature, religion. 

II Cho Kak: 9 Gongpyung-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul; 
f- 19531 Pres. Han Man-Nyun; educational. 

II Ji Sa: 46-1 Chunghak-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul no; 
{. 1956; Dir. Kim Seong-Jae; fiction, literature, fine 
arts, reference, textbooks. 

Jisik Sanup Sa: i8-8 Kwanchul-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul 
no; f. 1969; Pres. Kim Kyung-Hee; fine arts, social 
sciences, history, literature, technical, scientific. 

Jung Eum Sa: 22-5 Chungmuro 5-ka, Chung-ku, Seoul 100; 
f. 192S; Pres. Choe A'cng-Hae; fiction, literature, 
philosophy, social sciences, 

Korea University Press: i, 5-ka, Anam-ddng, Sungbuk-ku, 
Seoul 132; f. 1956; Dir. Han Man-woon; philosophy, 
history, ' language, literature, sociology, education, 
psychology, social sciences, natural science, engineering, 
agriculture. 


Publishers, Radio and T elevision 

Kwang Myung Publishing Co. Ltd.: 62-7 Manri-dong i-ka, 
Chung-ku, Seoul 100; f. 1967; Pres. Lee Hak-Soo; 
social sciences, fine arts, sciences. 

Minjungseogwan Publishing Co. : 35 Tongeu-dong, Chongno- 
ku, Seoul no; Chair. Lee Byung-Jun; textbooks, 
dictionaries and general. 

Panmun Book Co.: 40 Chongno i-ka, Chongno-ku, Seoul 
no; f. 1955; Pres. Liu Ik-Hyung; academic. 

Sam Joong Dang Publishing Co.: 41-3 Dongja-dong, 
Yongsan-ku, Seoul 140; f. i 94 ^> Prss. Seo Kun Sue; 
literature, history, philosophy, social sciences. 

Se Kwang Publishing Co.: 147 Chongno 3-ka, Chongno-ku, 
Seoul no; f. 1953; Pres. Pak Sin-Jun; music. 

Seomun Dang: 184-4 Chungjung-r6 2-ka, Seodaemun-ku, 
-Seoul 120; f. 1973; Pres. Choe Suk-Ro; fine arts, 
literature, history, philosophy. 

Seoul National University Press: 139 Dongsung-dong, 
Chongno-ku, Seoul. ... 

Tamgu Dang Book Centre: loi-i . Kyungwoon-dong, 
Chongno-ku, Seoul no; Pres. Hong Suk-Woo; 
history, fine arts, reference, textbooks. 

• PUBLISHERS' ASSOCIATION 

Korean Publishers Association: 105-2 Sagan-dong, Chong- 
no-ku, Seoul no; f. 1947; Pres. Han Man-Nyun; Vice- 
Pres.' Shon Young-Soo, Kim Sung-Jae; 'Sec.-Gen. 
Lee Kyung-Hoon; pubis. The Korean Books Journal 
(monthly), Korean Publication Yearbook. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

There are 54 radio and 13 television stations, of which 
the follpwing are the most important: 

RADIO 

Korean Broadcasting System (KBS): 1-799 Yoido-dong, 
Yongdeungpo-ku, Seoul; f. 1927; publicly-owned 
corporation with 20 local broadcasting and 41 relay 
stations; overseas service in Korean, English, Arabic, 
Indonesian, Chinese, Japanese, French, Spanish and 
Russian; Pres. Hong Kyung-Moh. 

IVIunhwa Broadcasting Corporation (MBC) Network: 22, 
Chong-dong, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1961; commercial 
station in Seoul and 8 throughout country; Pres. Lee 
Hwan-Ui. : ' 

Pusan IVIBC: 88-11, 4-ka. Chuiig-ku, Pusan; f. 19591 
commercial; Pres. Cho Jeung-Chool. 

Taegu MBC: i, Beomeo-dong, Dong-ku, Taegu; f. 19 ^ 3 . 
commercial: Pres. Han Joon-Woo. 

Radio Station HLDA: C.P.O.B. 3939, Seoul; f. 1973; 
religious, educational station operated by Evangelical 
Alliance mission with Far East Broadcasting Co.; pro- 
grammes in Korean, Chinese, Russian, Japanese and 
English; Dir. Kim Chang-Hwan. , 

Radio Station HLKX: C.P.O.B. 5255, Seoul; f. 1956; 

^'^^'-^tional station operated by Evangelical 
Alliance Mission with Far East Broadcasting Co.; 
programrnes in Korean, Chinese, Russian, Mongolian 
and English; Dir. Kim Chang-Hwan. 

Christian Broadcasting System (CBS) : 136-46 Yonchi-dong, 
Lhongno-ku, Seoul; f. 1954;, independent religious 
semi-commercial station with five network stations, 
mcluding Taegu, Pusan, Kwangju and Iri; programmes 

in Korean; Pres. JuN Sung-Chun. , ■ 

Tong-yang Broadcasting Co. (TBC) : 58-9 Seosomun-dong, 
iieoul; t. 1964; commercial; Pres. Kim Duk-Bo. 
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Dong-A Broadcasting System (DBS): P.O.B. Kwang 
Hwa Moon 250, 139 Sejong-no, Chongno-ku, Seoul; f. 
1963; commercial; Pres. Choi Ho. 

American Forces Korea Network: Head Office; Seoul; Mil. 
Address; A.P.O. San Francisco, Calif. 96301, U.S.A.; 
f. 1950; 7 originating AM stations and 9 relay AM 
stations; 9 relay FM stations broadcasts 24 hours a 
day; Commanding Officer Lt.-Col. C. W. Duerre; 
Production Chief Ed Masters. 

There were about 11,000,000 radio receivers in December 
1976 - 

television 

Korean Broadcasting System (KBS): 1-799 Yoido-dong, 
Yongdeungpo-ku, Seoul; f. 1961 ; publicly-owned corpo- 
ration with one local broadcasting'and 77 relay stations; 
Pres. Hong Kyung-Moh. 

Munhwa Broadcasting Corporation (MBC)-TV Network: 

22, Chong-dong, Seodaemun-ku, Seoul; f. 1969; station 
in Seoul and 6 throughout country; Pres. Lee Hwan- 
Ui. 

Pusan MBC-TV: 88-11, 4-lca, Chung-ku, Pusan; f. 1970; 

commercial; Pres. Cho Jeung-Chool. 

Taegu MBC-TV: i, Beomeo-dong, Dong-ku, Taegu; 
f. 1970; commercial; Pres. Han Joon-Woo. 

Tong-yang Broadcasting Co. Ltd.: (TV-AM-FM): 58-9 
Seosomun-dong, Seoul; f. 1964; commercial; Pres. Kim 
Tuk-Bo. 

American Forces. Korea Network: Head Office; Seoul; Mil. 
Address; A.P.O. San Francisco, Calif. 96301, U.S.A.; 
f. 1957; station in Seoul; 19 rebroadcast trans- 
mitters and translators; 88 hours weekly (see above. 
Radio) . 

In September 1977 there were 3,522,214 TV receiving 
sets. 


FINANCE 

(cap. = capital; p.u. = paid up; dep. = deposits; res.>-- 
reserves; m. = million; amounts in won, unless otherwise 

stated) 

' BANKING 
Central Bank 

Bank of Korea: no, 3-ka, Namdaemun-ro, Chung-ku, 
Seoul; f. 1950; 13 domestic brs., 7 overseas offices; 
Gov. Kim Sung-Whan; Deputy Gov. Hah Yeung-Ki; 
pubis. Annual Report, Quarterly, Economic Review, etc. 


National Banks 

Bank of Seoul and Trust Co.; lo-i Namdaemun-ro. 2-ka, 
Chung-ku, Seoul 100; f. 1976 (through merger of Bank 
of Seoul and Korea Trust Bank); cap. U.S. $5801., dcp. 
U.S. $i,577m. (March 1977); 

Vice-Pres. Myu.ng Sur Chang. 

Cho Heung Bank: 14, i-ka, Namdaemun-ro, Chung-ku. 
Seoul; f. 1S97; cap. p.u. 30.000m., deji. 540,500111. 
(1977): Pres. Lee Dong-Soo; Deputy Pres. Lee Kang- 
Won. 

Commercial Bank of Korea: m-i. 2-ka, Namdaemun-ro. 
Chung-ku. Seoul; f. 1800; c.ap. p.u. 12.000m.. dcp. 
485.038111. (March 197.5); I’res. Kim Bonc.-Eun; \ icc- 
Pres. Lee Dong-Soo. 


Korea First Bank: 53-1, i-ka, Chungmu-ro, Chung-ku, 
Seoul 100; f. 1929; cap. p.u. 25,000m., dcp. 555,S5om. 
(March 1977); Pres. Ho.ng Sung-Hwan; Exec. \h'cc- 
Pres. Lee Kwan-Joo. 

Hanil Bank: 130, 2-ka, Namdaemun-ro, Chung-ku, Seoul; 
f. 1932; cap. p.u. 26,000m., dcp. 514,761m. (March 
1977); Pres. Kim Chu.ng-Ho. 

Citizen's National Bank: 9-1. 2-ka, Namdaemun-ro, Chung- 
ku, Seoul; f. 1962; cap. p.u. 7,81501., dep. 143,168m. 
(Dec. 1974); Pres. Suh Jung-Kook; Vice-Pros. Pai 
SOOK. 

Export-Import Bank of Korea (Korea Eximbank): C.P.O.B. 
4009, Seoul; f. 1976; cap. 55,300m.: Pres. Song I.n- 
Sa.ng. 

Korea Development Bank: 140-1, 2-ka, Namdaemun-ro, 
Chung-ku, Seoul; f. i95-i: cap. p.u. 274,94201., dep. 

. 60,675m.; Gov. Kim Won-Ki; Deputy Gov. Cheng 
Choon-Taik. 

Korea Exchange Bank: Samilro Bldg., 10 Kwanchul-dong, 
Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1967; cap. p.u. 8o,ooom.. dcp. 
465,000m.; Pres. Kim Joon-Sung; Vice-Pres. Lee 
PiL-SUN. 

Korea Housing Bank: 61-1, i-ka, Taepyong-ro, Chung-ku, 
Seoul; f. 1967; cap. p.u. 66,90301., dep. 45,721m. (Dec. 
197-4): Pres. Lee Sang-Duk; Vicc-Pres. Park Si- 
Heun. 

Medium Industry Bank; 36-1, 2-ka, Ulchiro, C!iung-ku, 
Seoul; f. 1961; cap. p.u. 13,060m., dep. 240,68901; 
Pres. Nam Sang-Jin; Vice-Pres. Park Sung-Sang. 

Local Banks 

Cheju Bank: 1349, 2 Do-ri Dong, Cheju; f. 1969; cap. p.u. 
1,340m.. dep. 18,19010. (Sept. 1977); Pres. Han Suk- 
Hwan; Vicc-Pres. Choi Ki-Kak. 

Chungbook Bank: 9-3, i-ka, Bookman-ro, Chung-ju; f. 
1971; cap. p.u. 2,ooom., dcp. ig.Soom.; Pres. Kim Jai- 
Hun; Vice-Pres. Kim Joo-Ivyong. 

Chungchung Bank: 92 Chung-dong, Taejun; f. 1968; cap. 
p.u. 6oom., dep. 11,337m. (March 1973); Pres. Kim 
Jung-Sung; Vicc-Pres. Kim Wan-Sub. 

Jeonbuk Bank: 1-108, Kyungwan-dong, Jun)u; f. 1969; 
cap. p.u. 700m., dcp. 21,338m.: Pres. Song Kyu-Sub; 
Vicc-Pres. Lee Yong-Man. 

Kangwon Bank: 72-3. Unkj’o-dong, Chunchon; f. 1970; 
cap. p.u. 1, 200m., dcp. 22,401m.: Pres. Lee Tae-Sung; 
Vicc-Pres. Choi Jai-Sun. 

Kv/angju Bank: 6, 3-ka, Chungjang-ro, Dong-ku, Kwangju; 
f. 1968: cap. p.u. 700m., dcp. 6,912m. (March 1975): 
Pres. Jin Kang-Hyun; Vice-Pres. Son Sung-Nam. 
Kyungki Bank: 9-1, Sa-dong. Chung-ku, P.O.B. 6, Inchon; 
f. 1969: cap. p.u. 3,500m., dep. 46,99010.; Pres. Lee 
Moon-Taik; Vicc-Pres. Kim Jin-Hwan. 

Kyungnam Bank: 172, Chang-dong, .Masan; f. 1970; cap. 
p.u. i.ooom., dcp. 19,014111. (March 1975); Pres. Ciioi 
Hi-Yul; Vice-Pres. Yoo S.\ng-Won. 

Pusan Bank: 8, r-ka, Sinchang-doug, Cluing-ku, Piis.an; 
f. 1967; cap. p.u. 8, loom., dep. 89,45010. (.Marcii 1975); 
Pres. Suh Jai-Sick; Vice-Pres. Park Jang-Kil. 

Taegu Bank: 20-3, Namil-dong, Chung-ku, Taegu; f. 1967; 
cap. p.u. 6,000111., dep. 90,000m.; Pres. Nam ( 5 k- 1 Ivi;n; 
Vicc-Pres. Kwon Seung-Ho. 

Association 

Bankers' Association of Korea: 4, i-ka, Myimg-dong, 
Chung-ku, Seoul; mems. 13 fin.ir.cia! institutions; 
Chair. Kim Sung-Whan (Gov. Bank of Korea); Sec.- 
Gcn. Song Se-Keun. 
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Foreign Banks 

American Express International Banking Corpn.: 20th 
Floor, Dae Woo Centre, 286 Yang Dong, Chung-ku, 
Seoul; f. 1977: Vice-Pres. and Man. Constantinos S. 
Alexakis. 

Bank of America: San Francisco; iig-63, 2-ka, Uicha-ro. 

Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1967; Man. Paul Maynard. 

Bank of Tokyo: 25-1 Mugyo-dong, Chung-ku, Seoul. 
Banque de I’lndoctiine et de Suez: Paris; 91, Seosomun- 
dong, Seodaemun-ku, Seoul; f. 1974; Man. Andr6 
Mouttet. 

Banque Nationale de Paris: iSf Dong Bang Bldg., 250, 
2-ka, Taepyong-ro, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1976. 

Barclays Bank International Ltd.: Daewoo Centre, 23rd 
Floor, 286 Yang-dong, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1977; Man. 
Eric Staines. 

Chartered Bank: 108-110 Samsung Bldg., 50 i-ka, Ulchiro, 
Chung-ku, Seoul; P.O.B. Kwangwhamun 259, Seoul; 
f. 1968; Man. H. H. Liller. : 

Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: New York; Seoul Branch: 
50, i-ka, Ulchiro, Chung-ku. C.P.O. Bo.x 2249; f. 1967; 
Vice-Pres. and Man. Victor J. Reizman. 

Citibank: 28, Sokong-dong, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1977; Vice- 
Pres. Philip D. Sherman; hr. in Pusan. 

Dai-lchi Kangyo Bank Ltd.: Kal Bldg., No. 502, 118. 2-ka, 
Namdaemun-ro, Chung-ku, Seoul. 

Grindlays Bank Ltd.: C.P.O. B. 8581, Suite 936/7 Daewoo 
Centre. 286 Yang-dong, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1978. 

Lloyds Bank International: Central P.O.B. 8111, Dong Bang 
Bldg., 250, 2-ka, Taepyong-ro, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 
1977; Man. David Dayan. 

Mitsubishi Bank Ltd.: 188-3, i-Ka, Ulchiro, Chung-ku, 
Seoul; f. 1967; Man. Takeo Funabashi. 


DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 

Korea Development Finance Corporation: 1-60, Yoido- 
Dong, Yongdeungpo-ku, Seoul 15b; f. 1967; assists in 
the development of private enterprise by medium- and 
long-term financing including loans, guarantees and 
purchases of equities; cap. p.u. 5,000m. won; Chair. 
Hong Chai-Sun; Pres. Kim Chin-Hyung. 


INSURANCE 
Principal Companies 

Ankuk Fire and Marino Insurance Co. Ltd.: 50, i-ka, 
Ulchi-ro, Chung-ku. Seoul; P.O.B. 469; f. 1952; Pres. 
Yung Ki Sohn; Man. Dir. Kyung Shik Sohn. 

Dae Han Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Ltd.: 75 Seosomun- 
dong, Chung-ku. Seoul; f. 1946; Pres. Chi Bok Kim; 
Vice-Pres. Kim Seong Du. 

Dai Han Life Insurance Co.: P.O.B. 290, Seoul; f. 1946; 
Pres. Choi Soon Young. 

Eastern Marine and Fire Insurance Co., The: 8-1 Namdae- 
mun-ro, 2-ka Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1955; Pres. Chun 
Kyu Choi. 

First Fire and Marine Insurance Co, Ltd., The: 12-1, 
Seosomun-dong, Chung-ku, C.P.O. Box 530, Seoul; 
f. 1949; Pres. Pak Soung Man. 

Haedong Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Ltd.: 199-50, 2-ka. 
Ulchi-ro, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1953; Pres. Dong Man 
Kim; Exec. Man. Dir. Hyoil Kim. 

Korean Reinsurance Corporation: C.P.O. Box 1438. Seoul; 
f. 1963; Pres. Lee Yang-Ho; Vice-Pres. Lee ChongL 
Chin. , , 


Koryo Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Ltd.: 84-8, 2-ka, 
Chong-ro, Chongno-ku, Seoul; f. 1948: Pres. Lee Woo- 
Poong; Man. Dir. Lee Yoon-Bok. 

Oriental Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Ltd.: 19, i-ka, Tae 
Pyong-ro, Chung-ku, P.O.B. 230, Kwanghwamoon, 
Seoul; f. 1922; Chair. Choong Hoon Cho; Pres. Woo 
Keun Kim. 

Pan Korea Insurance Co.: 77 Sokong-dong, Chung-ku, 
Seoul; f. 1959; Pres. Tae Ho Cho; Man. Dir. Rhee Jae 
Hee. 

Shin Dong-A Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Ltd.: 43, 2-ka, 
Taepyong-ro, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1946: Pres. Jang 
Hun Lee; Vice-Pres. Soon Jip Ahn. 


' . INSURANCE ASSOCIATIONS 
Life Insurance Association of Korea: 84-18, 5-ka, Nam- 
daemun-ro, Chung-ku, Seoul; Chair. Hwang Chung- 
Ryool. . . 

Korean Non-Life Insurance Association: Korea Auto- 
mobile Bldg., 21-9, Cho-dong, Chung-ku, Seoul. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

Korea Chamber of Commerce and Industry: iii Sokong- 
dong, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1894; total mems. over 
200,000; 37 local chambers; promotes modernization 
of industry and stimulates regional trade and invest- 
ment; Pres. Tae Wan-Son; pubis. Korean Business 
Directory, K.C.C.I. News, Chamber Review. 

Kwangchu Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 7, 2-ka, 
Kumnam-dong, Kwangchu, Chunnam Province. 

Inchon Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 3, 3-ka, 

Songhak-dong, Inchon, Kyonggi Province. 

Chonchu Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 80, 3-ka, 
Chungang-dong, Chonchu, Chunbuk Province. 

Masan Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 4, i-ka. 

Chungang-dong, Masan, Kyoungnam Province. 

Pusan Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 36, 2-ka, 
Daegyo-dong, Chung-ku, Pusan; f. 1889; 4,738 mems.; 
Pres. Yang Chung-Mo; Exec. Vice-Pres. Hong Sung- 
SOON. 

Taegu Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 197 Sinchun- 
Dong, Dong-gu, Taegu; f. 1904; about 30,000 mems.; 
Pres. Oh Il-Yong; Exec. Vice-Pres. Lee Jong-Wang; 
pubis. Review of Taegu Economy (monthly). Trade 
Opportunity (every 2 months). 

Taejon Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 142-2 Eun 
Haeng Dong, Taejon; 1.1932; 4,678 mems.; Pres. Song 
Duk-Yong; Sec.-Gen. Kim Jung-Wook; publ. Taejeon 
Sang Gong (monthly). 


foreign trade organizations 
Korea Export Industrial Corporation: 188-5 Kuro-dong, 
Yongdeungpo-ku, Seoul; f. 1964; encourages industrial 
exports, provides assistance and operating capital, 
market surveys; Chair. Choi Myung-Hun. 

Promotion Corporation (KOTRA): 10-1.,2-ka, 
Wuen^n-dong, Chung-ku,' Seoul; f. 1962; 71 overseas 
jJ®’’ Chang Sun Whan; pubis. Korea Trade, 

Korea Business. 


iN.orea cotton Textiles Export- Associatii 

Hoehyun-dong. Chung-ku, Seoul; f. ig 
Brussels; Pres. Kim Yong-Joo. 


lo-i, 2-ka, 
overseas br. 
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Korean Hair Goods Export Association: lo-i, 2-ka, 
Hoehyun-dong, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1966; Pres. SuH 
Jang-Uik. 

Korean Knitted Goods Exporters Association: lo-i, 2-ka, 
Hoehyun-dong, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1965; overseas 
brs. New York, Rotterdam; Pres. Kim Yong-Sun. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Agriculture and Fishery Development Corporation— AFDC: 

13-8 Noryangjin-dong, Kwanak-ku, Seoul, C.P.O. Box 
3212; f. 1967 to develop principal producing areas for 
various agricultural and fisheries produce, to develop 
and encourage processing, preservation and marketing 
of such products and to cement links among activities 
relating to the production, processing, preservation, 
marketing and consumption of such goods; thereby to 
elevate income levels of farming and fishing communi- 
ties; principal exports; canned mushrooms, oysters, 
tomato juice, white peaches, tobacco, silk; cap. U.S. 
$2om.; Pres. Jung Oh-Kim; Exec. Vice-Pres. Chai 
Kwan Shik. 

Electronic Industries Association of Korea: Room iioi. 
World Trade Center, Seoul; f. 1970; mems. 350 com- 
panies; Pres. Park Sung-Chan. 

Federation 0? Korean Industries: 28th Floor, Samilro Bldg., 
10 Kwanchul-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul; f. 1961; con- 
ducts research and survey work on domestic and 
overseas economic conditions and trends; makes 
recommendations on important economic matters to 
the government and other interested parties; exchange 
of economic and trade missions with other countries 
with a view to exploring markets and fostering econo- 
mic co-operation; sponsoring of regular business con- 
ferences with friendly countries; mems. 285 companies 
and 54 business asscns.; Chair. Chung Ju-Yung; Dir.- 
Gen. Yoon Tai-Yeop; pubis. Korean Business Review 
(every fortnight). Federation of Korean Industries 
(monthly), Korean Economic Yearbook, FKI Bulletin 
(weekly), FKI Membership Directory (annually). 

Korean Development Association: 340, 2-ka, Taepyong-ro, 
Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1965; economic research; mems. 38 
companies; Pres. Kwon Tack-sang. 

Korea Productivity Centre: 10, 2-ka, Pil-tong, Chung-ku, 
Seoul; f. 1957; business consultancy services, economic 
research; mems. 173 companies; Pres. Eun Bok Rhee; 
Chair. Suk Chun Lim; publ. Journal (monthly). 

Korea Traders Association: lo-i, 2-ka, Hoehyon-dong, 
Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1946; Pres. Choong Hoon Park; 
Vice-Pres. Pom Sik Oh; pubis. Korean Trade News 
(daily), Korean Trade Directory (annual). 

Construction Association of Korea: 31-23. Taepyong- 
ro, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1959; national licensed con- 
tractors’ association; mems. 541 companies; Pres. 
Choi Chong-whan. 

Daohan Coalmines Association: 1-27, Soopyo-dong, Chung- 
ku, Seoul; f. 1949; Pres. Woo Sung-Wiian. 

Korea Electronic Industries Association: 163, 2-ka, Ulchi- 
ro, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1967; Pres. Park Sung-Chan. 

Korea Food Industry Association Inc.: 59-23. Chung- 
mu-ro, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1969; mems. 21 companies; 
Pres. Chun Joong-Yoon. 

Korea Petroleum Association: 59-23. 3-k^. Chungmu-ro, 
Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1956; mems. 78 companies; Chair. 
Park Man-hi. 

Korea Sericultural Association: 15-1. Kwanchul-dong, 
Chongno-ku, Seoul; improvement research and promo- 
tion of sericulture; Pres. Lee Won-you.ng. 


Trade and Industry 

Korea Shipowners Association: 10-3, Buckchang-dong, 
Chung-ku, Seoul; f. i960; mems. 337 companies; Pres. 
Chu Yo-Han. 

Korea Steelmakers Association: nth FI., Ankuk Bldg., 
175-87 Ankuk-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul; f. 1963; Pres. 
Lee Won-Jae. 

Mining Association of Korea: 35-24, Tongui-dong, Chongru- 
ku, Seoul; f. 1918; mems. 219 companies; Pres. Bahng 
Hee. 

Spinners’ and Weavers' Association of Korea: 43-8 
Kwanchul-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul; f. 1947; Pres. Bai 
Duck- Jin. 

CO-OPERATIVES 

National Agricultural Co-operative Federation (N.A.C.F,): 

75, i-ka, Chunjung-ro, Seodaemun-ku, Seoul; f. 1961; 
purchase, supply, marketing, utilization and proces- 
sing, mutual insurance, ban^ng and credit services, 
education and guidance, research and surveys, inter- 
national co-operation. Pres. Youn Hwan Ki.m; Vice- 
Pres. Sang Kyum Ko; cap. 2,800 million won (Dec 
1971); pubis. Agricultural Yearbook, Agricultural 
Co-operative Monthly Survey, New Farmer (monthly). 
Marketing of Agriculture Products. 

Central Federation of Fisheries Co-operatives: 88, 
Kyeongun-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul; f. 1962; Pres. 
Chang Duk Hee. 

Federation of Korea Knitting Industry Co-operatives: 48, 

i-ka, Shinmun-ro, Chongno-ku, Seoul; f. 1960; Pres. 
Ki Sang-Do. 

Korea Woollen Spinners and Weavers Co-operative: 11-3, 
Kwanchul-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul; f. 1964; Pres. 
SoHN Tai-Gon. 

National Federation of Medium Industry Co-oporatives: 

138-1, Kongpyong-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul; f. 19C2; 
Chair. Kim Bong-Jai; Vice-Chair, Yongwoon Won; 
publ. Medium Industry News. 

EMPLOYERS' ASSOCLA.TION 
Tho Korean Employers’ Association: 10, Kwanchul-dong, 
Chongno-ku, Seoul; f. 1970; Pres. Kim Yong-Joo. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Federation of Korean Trade Unions (F.K.T.U.): 20 Sokong- 
dong, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1946; Pres. Bae Sang Ho; 
Gen. Sec. Park Young Sung; 17 unions are affiliated 
with a membership of 802,429 (June 1976): affiliated to 
ICFTU; publ. FKTU News (montlilj’); major affiliated 
unions are: 

National Auto Workers’ Union: 213 Ulchiro 5-ka, 
Chung-ku, Seoul; Pres. Whang Im-Sul; 120,363 
mems. 

National Chemical Workers’ Union: Seoul; Pres. Chung 
Dong-Ho; 93.880 mems. 

National Dockers’ Union: 2-5. Dodong i-ka, Yong-;.an- 
ku, Seoul; f. 1961; Pres. Chung IIan-Joo; 20.197 
mems. 

National Metal Workers’ Union: Seoul; Pres. Kim 
Byong-Yong; 73,590 mems. 

National Mine Workers’ Union: 15-S, Pildong 2-ka, 
Chung-ku, Seoul; Pres. Choi Jr.ONG-Sur; 48. 590 
mems. 

National Railway Worken’ Union: 40, 3-ka, Hanckam;- 
ro, Yong.san-ku, Seoul; Pres. Kim Jong-Wook; 
33,240 mems. 

National Seamens’ Union: 15 Tongkw.ang-'lom; 2-1;.'.. 
Pusan; Pres. Hong Gun-Pyo; 66.453 menM. 
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National Textile Workers’ Union: 6 o Myong-dong, 
Chung-ku, Seoul; Pres. Kim- Young-Tae; 135*249 
mems. 

TRANSPORT 

Ministry of Transportation: i68, 2-ka, Bongnae-dong, 
.Chung-ku, Seoul., 

RAILWAYS 

Korean National Railroad: i68, a-ka. Bongnae-dong, 
Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1963; operates all railways under 
the Ministry of Transportation; total length of 5,653 
km. (1976); Dir.-Gen. Kim Jai-Hyun; Deputy Dir.- 
Gen. Lee Yong-Shik. 

Seoul Rapid Transit: Metropolitan Rapid Transit Bureau, 
6o-r, Taepyong-ro, Chung-ku, Seoul; length of 21 km. 
in 1976; the network \vill eventually extend to 140 km.; 
Dir. Kim In Joo. 

ROADS 

In 1976 there were about 45,514 kilometres of roads of 
which 10,912 were paved. A network of motorways (1,142 
km. in 1976) links all the principal towns, the most 
important being the 455 km. Seoul-Pusan motorway. 
The 201 km. Yeongdong motonvay, linking Seoul and 
Kangneung, and the 32'km. Donghae motorway, connect- 
ing Kangneung and Mukho, opened in 1976. 

Korea Highway Corporation: 3-106, i-ka. Do-dong, 
Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1969; responsible for construction 
and , maintenance of toll roads; Pres. Ki Suk Park; 
Exec. Vice-Pres. Kwang Sup Yim. 

SHIPPING 

Korea Maritime and Port Authority: 263 Geungidong, 
Chongno-ku, Seoul; f. 1976; operates under the Minis- 
tries of Transportation and Construction; supervises 
all branches of shipping. Chief ports: Pusan, Inchun, 
Mukho, Masan, Yusoo, Goonsan, Mokpo; Pohang, 
Ulsan, Jeju, Ships of U.S.A., British, Japanese, Dutch 
and Noi^vegian lines call at the principal ports; Dir.- 
Gen. Kang Chang-Sung. 

Oho Yang Shipping Co. Ltd.: 15, Sokong-dong, Chung-ku; 

Seoul; f. 1966; 20 tankers; Chair. Park Nam-Kyu. 

Far Eastern Marine Transport Co. Ltd.: 55-4, Seosomun- 
dong, Seodaemun-ku, Seoul; f. 1952; 5 cargo vessels; 
Pres. Nam Koong-Ryun. 

Korea Shipping Corporation Ltd.: Daehan Ilbo Building, 
.340, 2-ka Taepyong-ro, Seoul (P.O.B. International 
1164); f. 1950; 16 cargo vessels: world-wide transporta- 
' tion service and shipping agency service in Korea; 
Pres. Lee Bong-Mo. 

Korea United Lines, Inc.: 50-10, 2-ka, Chungmu-ro, Chung- 
ku, Seoul; f. 1967; world-ivide transportation with 
bulk carriers; Pres. Lee Chung-Nim. 

Pan Ocean Bulk Carriers Ltd.: Daehan Bldg., 75 Seosomun- 
dong, Seoul; f. 1965; 21 tankers; transportation of 
petroleum products; Pres. K. S. Park; Man. Dir. Capt. 
H. H. Park. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Korean Air Lines: P.O.B. 864 Central, Seoul; KAL Bldg. 
No. 118, 2-ka Namdaemun-ro, Chung-ku, Seoul; f. 1962 
by the Korean Government; transferred 1969 to the 
Hanjin Group: the only scheduled airline in the Repub- 
lic of Korea, serves 10 major domestic cities and flies tc 
Bahrain, France, Hong Kong, Japan, the Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Singapore, Switzerland, Taiwan, Thai- 
land and the U.S.A.; Pres. Cho Choong-Hoon; fleet: 

, 5 Fokker F-27, 4 'B-707/320C, 3 B-727, i YS-ii, 
I B-747F, 2 B-747B, 2 707-720, 4 DC-10, 6 A-300B. 


Transport, Tourism, Atomic Energy, Universities 

The following foreign airlines also serve Seoul; Air 
France, Cathay Pacific Airways, China Airlines, Japan 
Air Lines, Northwest Orient Airlines, Singapore Airlines 
and Flying Tiger. 

TOURISM 

Korea National Tourism Corporation: 198-1 Kwanhoon- 
dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul; f. 1962 as Korea Tourist 
Service; Pres. Kim Jwah-Kyum. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Korea’s first atomic power plant at Gori went into 
operation in 1977 with a generating capacity of 600 MW. 
Further plants are under construction. 

Atomic Energy Commission: Ministry of Science and 
Technology, Seoul no; responsible for fundamental 
plans and policies, furtherance of research and training 
of personnel; Chair. Choi Hyung-Sup. 

Atomic Energy Bureau: Ministry of Science and Techno- 
logy, Seoul no; f. 1973; administrative agency com- 
prising four divisions: Planning, Radiation Safety, 
Nuclear Reactor Regulatory and Licensing and 
Nuclear Reactor Technology; also National System of 
' Safeguards and International Co-operation Directorate; 
Dir. Baek Yong-Hak. 

Korea Atomic Energy Research Institute: P.O.B. 7, 
Cheong Ryang, Seoul; f. 1973; responsible for localiza- 
_ tion of nuclear power technology, nuclear manpower 
development, industrial and medical uses of radiation 
and radioisotopes, environmental research; Triga Mark 
II (250 kW.) and Triga Mark III (2 mW.) reactors; 
cancer research hospital; Pres. Ku Yoon-Young. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Chonnam National University: Kwang Joo, ChollanamDo; 
321 teachers, 5,800 students. 

Chosun University: Kwang Joo; 358 teachers, 5,753 
students. 

Chungang University: Huksuk Dong, Seoul; 358 teachers, 
7,942 students. 

Chungnam Natieinal University: Taijon; 270 teachers, 3,000 
students. 

Dan Kook University: 8 Hannam-Dong, Yongsam-ku, Seoul. 

Doi^ A University: i3‘ka, Dong-Daesin-Dohg, Seo-ku, 
Pusan; 217 professors, 6,009 students. 

Dongguk University: 26, 3-ka, Pil Dong, Seoul; 300 teachers, 
4,700 students. 

Ewha Women’s University: Daihyun-Dong, Seoul; ,747 
teachers, 8,210 students. . 

Hankuk University of Foreign Studies: 270 Rimoon-bong, 
i-iongdaeinoon-ku, Seoul; 251 teachers, 3,440 students. 
Hanyang University: 8-2 Haengdang-bong, Sung dong-ku. 

beoul; 640 teachers, 9,200 students. 

Jeon Buk National University: 2-22 Rue 2, Jouk-gm, Jeon 

Buk; 286 teachers, 5,871 students. 

Kon-Kuk University: Sung-dong ku, Seoul; 250 teachers, 

8.000 students. , 

Korea University: Anam-Dong, Seoul; 425 teachers, 10,250 
students. ; . 

Kyung Hee University: Hoeki Dong, Seoul; 580 teachers 

10.000 students. ’ 
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Kyungpuk National University: Taegu: 400 teachers. 7,600 
students. 

Myong Ji University: Seosomun-dong, Seodaemun-ku, 
Seoul; 180 teachers, 2,300 students. 

Pusan National University: Dong Nae-ku, Pusan; 373 
teachers, 7,560 students. 

Seoul National University: Sim-Rim Dong, Seoul; 1,166 
teachers, 16,242 students. 

Sogang University: I, Siasudong, Mapoku, P.O.B. 1142. 
Seoul; 172 teachers, 3,050 students. 


Universities 

Sookmyung Women’s University: Chungpa-dong, Seoul; 
350 teachers, 4.179 students. 

Sung Jun University: 135 Sang Do-dong, Seoul; 100 
teachers, 1.875 students. 

Sung Kyun Kwan University: Mjmng Ryun Dong, Seoul; 
140 teachers, 5,000 students. 

Yeungnam University: 317-1 Tae-Mjning-Dong, Nam-ku, 
Taegu; 241 teachers, 9.005 students. 

Yonsei University: Seodaemun-ku, Seoul; 493 teachers, 
11,059 students. 



KUWAIT 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The State of Kuwait lies at the north-west extreme of 
the Persian Gulf and is bordered to the north-west by Iraq 
and to the south by Saudi Arabia. In the extreme south- 
east lies a Partitioned Zone, the oil wealth of which is 
shared equally between the two concessionaires of Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia. Kuwait is a desert country with a hot 
and humid climate: temperatures average 24°c (75 °f) and 
can soar very high, with humidity of 60-80 per cent in 
July and August. The language is Arabic, but English is 
widely used. Islam is the predominant religion. The national 
flag (proportions 2 by i) has horizontal green, white and 
red stripes, with a black trapezoid next to the staff. The 
capital is Kuwait City. 

Recent History 

Until 1961, Kuwait accepted British protection and 
foreign policy was controlled by the British Government. 
Kuwait became independent in June 1961 and joined the 
United Nations in 1963. During 1965 agreement was reached 
with Saudi Arabia over sharing of oil revenues from the 
Neutral Zone (now called "Partitioned Zone”). Kuwait has 
played an important part in stimulating Arab co-operation. 
In November 1965 Sheikh Abdullah al-Salim al-Sabah, 
the first ruler of independent Kuwait, died and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother. Sheikh Sabah al-Salim al-Sabah. 
Individual Kuwaiti residents (many formerly Palestinians) 
have given much financial assistance to the Palestinian 
guerrilla organizations, while the Government has been 
granting substantial financial assistance to Jordan and 
Egypt since September 1967. 

In January 1971 a more representative national assem- 
bly was elected, and an extensive cabinet reshuffle took 
place for the first time since independence. In 1973 and 
early 1974 the National Assembly asserted itself by refusing 
to ratify participation agreements between the Kuwaiti 
Government and the Kuwait Oil Co., but in May 1974 the 
National Assembly ratified the agreement giving the 
Kuwaiti Government 60 per cent participation, finally 
increased to a 100 per cent holding in December 1975. 

Elections to tlie National Assembly took place in 
January 1975, when 260 candidates stood for 50 seats. In 
August 1976 the Amir dissolved the National Assembly for 
four years and imposed restrictions on the press. He 
claimed that the National Assembly had been acting 
against the best interests of the State. On the death of 
Sheikh Sabah al-Salim al-Sabah in December 1977, I'is 
cousin the Crown Prince, Sheikh Jaber al- Ahmad al-Sabah, 
Prime Minister since 1966, succeeded as Amir. No major 
change of policy was expected. 

Government 

Under the 1962 Constitution, executive power is vested 
in the Amir, the Head of State chosen by and from mem- 
bers of the ruling family, and is exercised through a Coun- 
cil of Ministers. The Amir appoints the Prime Minister and, 
on the latter’s recommendation, other Slinisters. Legis- 
lative power is vested in the unicameral National Assembly 
of 64 members (14 appointed and 50 elected for four years 
by literate adult male Kuwaiti citizens except for service- 


men and policemen). The National Assembly was dissolved 
by the Amir in August 1976. The country is divided admi- 
nistratively into three districts. 

Defence 

Kuwait has an army numbering about 8,500 'men, an 
air force of 1,000 men (excluding expatriate personnel), 
and a navy of about 500 men manning 31 vessels. Defence 
expenditure in 1976 was KD 592.2 million. Compulsory 
military service is to be introduced in April 1978. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is based on extremely rich deposits of 
petroleum, most of it exploited by the Kuwait Oil Com- 
pany, which is government-owned and accounts for about 
90 per cent of Kuwait’s oil production. 

In order to conserve its reserves, and also because of a 
fall in demand for oil by consumer countries, Kuw'ait’s 
crude oil production declined from the peak of 1,200 
million barrels in 1972 to 760 million barrels in 1975, 
rising slightly to 785 million in 1976. Oil refining and the 
production of natural gas and fertilizers are increasingly 
important industries. In recent years there has been a 
growth of companies which specialize in fund management 
and investment. 

In spite of the fall in oil production since 1972, Kuwait 
was the richest country in the world in terms of G.N.P. per 
capita in 1975 and 1976. The Kuwait Fund for Arab 
Economic Development continued to make loans to other 
Arab countries. 

Transport and Communications 

There are no railways, and no internal air flights. The 
1,920 km. of roads include the dual carriageway from 
Kuwait City to the border with Iraq. A Kuw'ait-Saudi 
highway w^as completed in 1976. The port of Kuwait is 
an important Middle Eastern port of call and has been 
modernized. Special oil terminals facilitate oil shipments, 
the chief one being Mina Al-Ahraadi. Kuwait Airways and 
a number of foreign airlines provide international air 
services. 

Social Welfare 

A comprehensive Social Security Law, which applies to 
all Kuwaitis, became effective in October 1977. Medical 
treatment is free, and medical teams from Kuwait assist 
other Arab governments. In 1972 the country had 3,799 

ospital beds and 1,050 physicians. Large government 
subsidies keep down the cost of food. 

Education 

Education is free. Education is graded into pre-primary 
( oim to six), primary (six to ten), intermediate (ten to 
lourteen) and secondary (fourteen to eighteen). There is a 
technical college and a university. Over 2,000 Kuwaiti 

education abroad. In 197° 
aault literacy averaged 45.0 per cent (males 36.6 per cent, 

females 58.1 per cent) 
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Tourism 

Visas are not required to visit Kuwait by nationals of 
A.lgeria, Bahrain, Egypt. Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya. 
Morocco, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Sudan, Tunisia, the 
United Arab Emirates and the United Kingdom. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : July 3rd (Leilat al Meiraj, Ascension of the 
Prophet), September 4th, 5th (Id ul Fitr, end of Rama- 
dan), November nth, 12th, 13th (Id ul Adha, Feast of the 
Sacrifice), December 2nd (Muslim New Year). 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

1979 : Februar}- loth (Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet), 
February 25th (Kuwait National Day). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

1,000 fils = io dirhams=i Kuwaiti dinar (KD). 
Exchange rates (December 1977): 

/i sterling=5i3.o fils; 

U.S. $1=280.1 fils. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

Population' (Census of April 21st, 1975) 

Total 

Kuwaitis 

Foreigners 

Males 

Females 

17,656 sq. km.* 

994.837 

472,088 

522,749 

543.768 

451.069 


* 6,817 square miles. 


Population Estimate (May 1976 ): 1,065,300 (502,300 Kuwaitis; 563,000 non-Kuwaitis). 

Principal Towns (1970 Census); Kuwait City (capital) 80,405;' HawaUi 106,542; Salmiya 67,346; Abraq Kheelan 38,0x5; 
Farawaniya 37,250. 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 


(1975 Census) 



Kuwaitis 

Non'-Kuwaitis 

Total 

Agriculture, hunting and fishing 

3.983 

3,531 

7.514 

Mining and quarrying . . ■ • 

1.779 

3,080 

4,859 

Manufacturing industries 

2,258 

22,209 

24,467 

Electricity, gas and water 

2,034 

5.237 

7,271 

Construction , . • • • 

1,756 


32,256 

Trade and restaurants . • • • 

6,327 


39.559 

Transport, storage and communications . 

4.567 


15.685 

Financial institutions, insurance 

1,377 


6,523 

Services (including defence) 



160,279 

Total* . ■ • • 

86,971 

211.444 

298.415 


* Including two Kuwaitis of xjnstated activity. 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE, 1975 
('000 hectares) 


Arable land ..... 


mm 

Permanent meadows and pasture . 



Forests and woodlands . 

• 


Other land 



Total .... 

• 

mm 
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PB.l'NClPAL CROPS 


(’ooo metric tons) 



1973 

1974 

1975 ' 

1976* 

Tomatoes . 

3 

4 

• 3 

3 . 

Onions (dry) 

I 

I 

I 1 

.1 

Watermelons 

3 

3 

3 ' 

3 

Dates 

n.a. 

I 

I 

I 


* FAO estimates. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Statistical Survey 

LIVESTOCK 


(’ooo head) 



1973, 

, 1974',' 

1975 

.1976* 

Cattle 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Camels 

6* 

6* 

6* 

6 

Sheep 

97 

105 

III 

III 

Goats • ■ • 

77 

81 

86 

86 

Poultry . . ■ 

5,473 

5,494 

5.741 ■ 

5,800 


* FAO estimates. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
{’ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Beet and veal 

3* 


2 

Mutton and lamb 

9 ’* 

9* 

9 

Poultry meat 

6* 

7 

7 

Edible offals 

3-3'* 

3-3* 

n.a. 

Cows’ milk . . . 

9 

9 

n.a. 

Sheep’s milk >. . ■ 

4 

5 

5 -- 

Goats’ milk . . . 

S* 

5” 

5 

Hen eggs 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

Sheep skins . . . 

1.6* 

1 .6* 

1.6 


* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Sea Fishing: Annual catch 16,000 metric tons in 1969-71: 7,700 metric tons in 1972-75 (FAO estimates). 


PETROLEUM 

Total production (1976): 785,000,000 U.S. barrels. 


KUWAIT (Kuwait Oil Co.) 



Production 

(million 

U.S. barrels) 

1972 . 

1.097.7 

1973 • 

1,004.8 

1974 • 

830.7 

1975 • 

671 .0 

1976 . 

700.0 


KUWAIT/SAUDI ARABIA PARTITIONED ZONE 
(American Independent Oil Co.' and Getty Oil Co.) 
(Kuwait’s share) 



Production 

(million 

U.S. barrels) 

1972 . 

28.9 

1973 ■ 

25.8 

1974 • 

30.0 

1975 . 

30-3 

1976 . 

29.5 
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KUWAIT/SAUDI ARABIA PARTITIONED ZONE 
OFFSHORE 

(Arabian Oil Co. — ^Kuwait’s share) 


Statistical Survey 



Production' 

(million 

U.S. barrels) 

1972 . 

75-0 

1973 • 

71-9 

1974 . 

68.7 

1975 • 

59-4 

1976 . 

55-7 


NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


(million cu. ft.) 



Gas 

Produced 

Used by 
Companies 

Used for 
Injection 

Used by 
State 

Total 

Gas Used 

1973 • 

581,065 

100,947 

79,043 

85,098 

265,088 

1974 • 

466,939 

94,324 

63,186 

93,940 

251,450 

1975 . 

381,135 

78,048 

42,223 

104,076 

226,012 

1976 , 

395,776 

89,562 

46,655 

107,537 

243,754 


INDUSTRY 


Motor Spirit 
Kerosene and Jet Fuel 
Distillate Fuel Oils 
Residual Fuel Oil 
Ammonium Sulphate . 
Electricity Generated . 

Potable Water . 

Brackish Water . 

Sodium Chloride 

Chlorine .... 

Caustic Soda 

Hydrochloric Acid 

Lime-Sand Bricks 

Milling (Kuwait Flour Mills Co.) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

'000 metric tons 

636 

528 

521 

«* 

2,642 

2,788 

n.a. 

• * »9 »$ 

5.008 

3,024 

2,190 

*• •» *» 

10,185 

9,298 

7.S03 

metric tons 

118,795 

126,286 

93.042 

million kWh. 

3,668 

4,092 

4.653 

million galls. 

9,291 

10,031 

11,601 

• » »» 

6,495 

7.286 

8,329 

tons 

10,030 

12,626 

18,057 

>» 

3,865 

5,546 

7,271 

galls. 

4,361 

6,549 

8,203 

193,928 

269,460 

197,254 

cubic metres 

148,383 

166,121 

170,477 

tons 

98,297 

110.390 

1 10,294 


FINANCE 

1,000 fils = io dirhams=i Kuwaiti dinar (ICD). 

Coins; I, 5, lo, 20, 50 and 100 61s. 

Notes; 250 and 500 61s: 1. 5 and 10 dinars. 

Exchange rates {December 1977): stcrIing=5i3.o 6Is; U.S. $i 

100 Kuwaiti din.ars = /i94.93 =$357.02. 

Note: The Kuwaiti dinar w.ts introduced in April 1961, replacing the Persian Gulf Indian nipec. The dinar's initial v.aluc 
of U.S. $2.80 (51=357.14 61s) remained in force until August 1971. Between December 1971 and February 1973 the dinar's 
par value was 53.04 (51=328.95 61s). From Fcbruaiy- 1973 to March 1975 it was 53.377^ (51=296.05 6Is)'but a 6uctuating 
market rate was also in operation. The Kuwaiti dinar was at par with the pound sterling until November 1967, after which 
the exchange rate was £1 =857.14 61s (i dinar=/i.i67) until June 1972. Since M.arch 1975 th.c dinar’s v.aluc has been deter- 
mined in relation to a weighted group of currencies of the country's main trading partners. The average market value of the 
Kuwaiti dinar w.as 53-39 hi 1973^ 53-4* 'f* *974^ 83-45 ''' *975- 53-42 in 1976. 
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BUDGET 


(KD million, April ist to March 31st) 


Revenue 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76* 

Expenditure 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76* 

Oil taxes and royalties 

Sales of crude oil 

Investment income . 

Other receipts (net) . 

543-9 

89.1 

42-3 

715-2 

1,688.4 

161.7 

38.7 

543-5 

1 , 143-2 

270.0 

47-8 

Current (net) . 

Development . 

Land purchase . 

438.4 

73-2 

25.1 

732.0 

106. 1 
27.1 

609.3 

249.3 

50.0 

Total 

675-3 

1 

2,604.0 

2,004.5 

Total 

536.7 

865.2 

908.6 


• Estimates. The 1975/76 fiscal year was subsequently extended for three months to Juno 30th, 1976. Budget allocations 
for the extra period have been set at 25 per cent of the annual figures. 


1976/77 (July 1st to June 30th): Budget expenditure KD 1,035 million. 
1977/78: Revenue KD 2,273 million; Expenditure KD 1,988 million. 


1976-81 DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
Proposed Expenditure 
(KD million) 


• 

Private 

Sector 

. Total 

Agriculture .... 

20.7 

33-2 

Mining . . . 

4-9 

88.7 

Manufacturing 

125.1 

909.5 

Land transport 

81.6 

3 II -7 

Sea transport 

93-6 

334-2 

Air transport ' . . ' . 

— 

29.2 

Communications . 

— 

53.8 

Transport contingency . . 

3-9 

50.1 

Trade and finance . 

24.0 

32.8 

Electricity and water 

• 

— 

538.9 



Private 

Sector 

Total 

Housing 

695-4 

1,400.8 

Education 


275.6 

Health .... 


133-4 

Social welfare 



68.8 

Religion .... 



16.4 

Internal security . 



34-1 

Information .... 



25-7 

Public buildings and utilities . 

— 

104. 1 

Total . ... 

1,049.2 

, 4,885.0 


CENTRAL BANK RESERVES 
(U.S. $ million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold .... 

150. 1 

163.4 

226.8 

Reserve position in IMF 

313-2 

671-5 

862.9 

Foreign exchange. 

936.0 

820.0 

838.9 

Total 

1 - 399-3 

1,654-9 

1,928.6 


October 31st, 1977: Total reserves 82,504.5 million. 
Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


MONEY SUPPLY 


(KD million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks . 
Demand deposits at com- 

00 

M 

IOI.7 

129. 1 

mercial banks . 

II 3-9 

188.6 

264.6 

Total Money 

195 -’6 

290.3 j 

393-7 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(KD million) 



1968 

1969 

1970 ■ 

1971 

1972 

.1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

218.3 

513-2 

mm 

223.3 

679.1 

232.3 

918.8 

262.2 

1,005.4 

310.6 

1,128.2 

455-1 

3.214.8 

693 . 2 
2,663 -° 

970.4 

2,874.5 
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COmiODITIES 
(KD 'ooo) 


SiatisHcal Surccy 


Imports c.i.f. 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Food and live animals ..... 

53.066 

69.315 

106,029 

Beverages and tobacco .... 

7.650 

9.445 

9,050 

Crude materials, inedible, except fuels , . 

5.478 

8,693 

8,422 

Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials 

2.875 

5.472 

4,091 

Animal and vegetable oils, fats 

1,061 

1,848 

2,497 

Chemicals ....... 

13.507 

19,100 

26,819 

Basic manufactures ..... 

65.514 

112,913 

123,768 

Machinery and transport equipment .' ' . 

106,928 

165,223 

316,212 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles 

51.153 

68,633 

92,01 I 

Others ....... 

3.363 

3.448 

4,251 


Exports f.o.b.* 

1974 

1 

1975 

1976 

Petroleum and petroleum products 

2,724,200 

2,286,900 

2,616,600 

Crude petroleum ..... 

2,341.400 

1,994,300 

2.137,300 

Total (inch others) 

2,891,000 

2,506,800 

2,874,500 


* Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(KD ’ooo) 


Imports 

1973 

• 1974 

1975 

China, People’s Republic . 

10,778 

13,652 

14.369 

EEC .... 

93,175 

151,076 

234,466 

E. Europe 

12,972 

17.446 

23,118 

Japan .... 

55,542 

77,691 

112,356 

Jordan .... 

2,056 

3,286 

4.417 

Lebanon .... 

13,340 

16,371 

14,600 

Pakistan .... 

4,448 

5.412 

9,854 

Saudi Arabia . 

1,205 

2,042 

2,690 

U.S.A 

43.783 

64,161 

124,923 

W. Europe (non-EEC) 

12,538 

26,657 

25,004 


Exports 

1973* 

1974* 

1975 

Arabian Gulf countries 

8,720 

14.073 

35.049 

EEC .... 

3,362 

4.156 

804,866 

E. Europe 

78 

6 

38,265 

India .... 

3,689 

4,342 

26,340 

Iran .... 

5.870 

8.660 

16,833 

Japan .... 

15.350 

19,512 

678,798 

Oceanic countries 

4 

10 

81,083 

Other American countries . 

211 

1.344 

185,016 

U.S.A 

2,048 

1,691 

22,721 

\V. Europe (non-EEC) 

169 

411 

48,534 


* Excluding crude petroleum. 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE OIL BY DESTIN.VTION 


('ooo barrels per day) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

North America 

43-9 

52.4 

30.6 

24.9 

17.2 

Latin America 

60.5 

75-5 

61 .3 

119-3 

122.9 

Western Europe 

1,667.3 

1,468.0 

1,063.1 

679-5 

710-5 

Eastern Europe 



— 

— 

32.6 

47-9 

Middle East . 

38-7 

23S 

33-5 

15-5 

19.6 

Africa .... 

0.9 

1.9 

4.1 

— 

— 

Asia and Far East . 

1,034.2 

921-5 

920.4 

864.4 

S27.8 

Oceania 

79-5 

lOI .7 

89. 2 

52.0 

49-9 

Total . 

n 


BB 


1.795 -8 
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Statistical Survey, The Constitutioi 


TRANSPORT 

Shipping (1975): Arrivals: 1,615 ships; passenger arrivals 
23.938: passenger departures 26,883. 

Vehicles: Total {1971) 158,446; (1972) 175.526: (1973) 

^ 91 < 77 T. (1974) 223,788; {1975) 272,232. 

Civil Aviation: Kuwait Airport, total aircraft movements 
(1970) 14,088; (1971) 13.998; {1972) 13.549; (1973) 
14,768; (1974) 16.963; (1975)19, 042- 


EDUCATION* 

(1975/76) 


• 

Schools 

Teachers 

Students 

Kindergarten , . 

51 

1,003 

' 14.457 

Primary ..... 

II6 

5,444 

92,240 

Intermediate . 

99 

4,704 

59,767 , 

Secondary . . 

: 38 

3,268 

29,962 

Commercial .... 

2 

140 

593 

Industrial College 

I 

158 

, 462 

Religious Institute . 

3 

65 

446 

Special Training Institutes 

II 

-183 

'2,122 

Teacher Training Colleges . ' 


272 

1,589 


♦ Data for government schools only; in 1973/74 there were 1,811 teachers, 
37,670 pupils at private schools. 


Sources; Central Statistical Office. Planning Board, Kuwait; Ministry of Finance and Oil, Kuwait; Ministry of Education, 
Kuwait; National Bank of Kuwait, S.A.K.; Kuwait Oil Co. Ltd., Ahmadi, Kuwait. ' 


THE CONSTITUTION 

(Promulgated November 16th, 1962) 

On August 29th, 1976, the Amir suspended four articles of the Constitution dealing with Press freedom and the National 
Assembly and dissolved the National Assembly. A committee will suggest constitutional amendments which must be 
approved by referendum within four years. 

The principal provisions of the Constitution are as follows: 


SOVEREIGNTY 

Kuwait is an independent sovereign Arab State; her 
sovereignty may not be surrendered, and no part of her 
territory may be relinquished. Offensive war is prohibited 
by the Constitution. 

Succession as Amir is restricted to heirs of the late 
Mubarak as-Sabah, and an Heir Apparent must be 
appointed within one year of the accession of a new 
Amir. 

EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY 

E.xecutive power is vested in the Amir, who exercises it 
through a Council of Ministers. The Amir will appoint the 
Prime Minister "after the traditional consultations’’, and 
will appoint and dismiss Ministers on the recommendation 
of the Prime Minister. Ministers need not be members of 
the National Assembly, though all Ministers who are not 
Assembly members assume membership ex officio in the 
Assembly for the duration of office. The Amir also lays 
dow laws, which shall not be effective unless published in 
the Official Gazette. The Amir sets up public institutions. 
All decrees issued in these respects shall be conveyed to 
the Assembly. No law is issued unless it is approved by the 
Assembly. 

LEGISLATURE 

A National Assembly of 50 members will be elected for a 
four-year term by all natural-born literate Kuwait males 


over the age of 21, except servicemen and police, who may 
^-s-ndidates for election must possess the franchise 
and be over 30 years of age. The Assembly wiU sit for at 
least eight months in any year, and new elections shall be 
held within two months of the last dissolution of the out- 
going Assembly. 


■ the commercial activities of Ministers 

incliffie an injunction forbidding them to sell property to 
the Government. , 


K Amir may ask for reconsideration of a Bill passed 
by the Assembly and sent to him for ratification, but the 
would automatically become law if it were subse- 
quently p^sed by a two-thirds majority at the next 
^ majority at a , subsequent sitting, 

rhe ,Amir may declare Martial Law, but only with the 

approval of the Assembly. , ' 


MinicfBr a vote of no confidence in a 

vn+p io \ which case the Minister must resign. Such a 
hut permissible in the case of the Prime Minister, 

and th! may approach the- Amir on the matter, 

or dismiss the Prime Minister 

or aissolve the Assembly. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 

Entry to the CivD Service is confined to Kuwait citizens. 

PUBLIC LIBERTIES 

Kuwaitis are equal before the law in prestige, rights and 
duties. Individual freedom is guaranteed. No one shall 
be seized, arrested or exiled except within the rules of law. 

No punishment shall be administered except for an act 
or abstaining from an act considered a crime in accordance 
with a law applicable at the time of committing it, and 
no penalty shall be imposed more severe than that which 
could have been imposed at the time of committing the 
crime. 

Freedom of opinion is guaranteed to everyone, and each 
has the right to express himself through speech, writing 
or other means within the limits of the law. 

The Press is tree within the limits of the law, and it 


should not be suppressed except in accordance with the 
dictates of law. 

Freedom of performing religious rites is protected by the 
State according to prevailing customs, provided it docs 
not violate the public order and morality. 

Trade unions will be permitted and property must be 
respected. An owner is not banned from managing his 
property except within the boundaries of law. No property 
should be taken from anyone, except within the preroga- 
tives of law, unless a just compensation be given. 

Houses may not be entered, except in cases provided by 
law. Every Kuwaiti has freedom of movement and choice 
of place of residence within the state. This right shall not 
be controlled except in cases stipulated by law. 

Every person has the right to education and freedom to 
choose his type of work. Freedom to form peaceful societies 
is guaranteed within the limits of law. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

' Amir of Kuwait: His Highness Sheikh Jaber al-Ah.mad Al-Sabah 
(succeeded on the death of his cousin, December 31st, 1977). 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

[February 1978) 


Crown Princo and Prime Minister: Sheikh Saad al- 
Abdullah al-Salem al-Sabah. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Information: Sheikh 
Jaber al-Ali al-Salem al-Sabah. 

Minister of Education: Jasem Khalid al-Marzuq. 
Minister of Housing: Hu.mud Mubarak al-Ayyar. 
Minister of Public Works: Humud Youssef al-Nisf. 
Minister of Defence: Sheikh Salem al-Sabah al-Salem 
al-Sabah. 

Minister of Communications and Transport: Sulaiman 
Humud al-Zaid al-Khalid. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and Acting Minister of Interior: 

Sheikh Sabah al-Ahmad al-Jaber al-Sabah. 

Minister of Finance: Abdel-Rauman Salem al-Atiqi. 
Minister of Health; Dr. Abdel- Rahman Abdullah 
al-Awadi. 

Minister of Social Affairs and Labour: Abdel-Aziz Mah- 
moud. 


Minister of State for Cabinet Affairs; Abdel-Aziz Husain. 
Minister of Justice: Abdullah Ibrahi.m al-Muffarij. 
Minister of Islamic Affairs: Voussif Jassim al-Haji. 

Minister of Power and Water: Abdullah Youssef al- 
Ghanim. 

Minister of Oil: Sheikh An Khalifa Al- Sabah. 

Minister of Trade and Industry: Abdel- Wahhab Youssef 
al-Nifisi. 

Minister of Planning: Muhammad Youssif al-Ad.\sasi. 

Minister of State for Administrative and Legal Affairs: 

Sheikh Suliman Duaij al-Sabah. 

PROVINCIAL QOVERNORATES 
Ahmadi: Sheikh Jabir Abdullah Jabir al-Sabah. 
Hawalll: Sheikli Nawaf al-Ahmad al-Jabir. 

Kuwait: Sheikh Nasser Sabah al-Nasser al-Sabah. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


III elections held for the fourth time under the new Con- 
stitution on January 27th. 1975, 260 c.andidatcs were 
nominated for the 50 se.ats (5 seats in each of 10 districts). 
There are no official political parties, the candidates 


standing as individuals. In the 1975 elections, however, 
several opposition leaders were re-elected. The National 
.Assembly was suspended on Anyust 29th, 1070 under 
Constitution). 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO KUWAIT 
(In Kuwait City unless otherwise indicated) , 

(E) Embassy. 


Afghanistan: Baghdad, Iraq (E), Chargi d’ Affaires a.i. 

in Kuwait; Muhammad Amin Sherzai. 

Algeria: Istiqlal St. (E)'; Chargi d' Affaires a.*..‘ Khoudir 
Salhi. . ' - 

Argentina: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

Australia: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

Austria; Beirut, Lebanon (E). . ' 

Bahrain: Riyadh St., Al-Doha District, Birgis Humoud 
Bldg. 8 (E); Ambassador: Saif J. al-Musalam. 
Bangladesh: Istiqlal St., Dasmah, Area No. 4, House No. 19 
(E); Ambassador : Abdul Faiz Bashirul Alam. 
Belgium: Mohammed Al-Ghunaiman Villa, Damascus St. 
{£.): Ambassador : Jean Davaux. 

Brazil: Istiqlal St. (E); Ambassador : Paulo H. Parangfa. 

Bulgaria: Mansuria, Parcel No. i. Street No. ii, Naqi 
Bldg. (E): Ambassador: Asen I. Zlatanov. 

Cameroon: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

Canada: Teheran, Iran (E). 

China, People's Republic: Sheikh Ahmed Jaber Bldgs., 
Dasman (E); Ambassador : Ting Hao, 

Colombia: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Costa Rica: Beirut, Lebanon (E), 

Cuba: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Czechoslovakia: No. 14, Diyya Quarter, Cairo St. (E); 
Chargi d' Affaires: Tomas Strakos.. 

Denmark: Abdulla A 1 Salem District, Block No. i. Parcel 
No. 175 (E); Ambassador: Bent SondergAard. 

Ecuador: Teheran, Iran (E). 

Egypt: Mussa'ed al Saleh Bldg., Istiqlal St. (E); Ambassa- 
dor: Mamdouh Mustafa Abdel-Razeq. 

Finland: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

France: Qabazard Bldg., Istiqlal St. (E); Ambassador: 
JosePaoli. 

Gabon: Abdulla Al Salim Area, Sayed Ali St., Plot No. 4, 
House 15 (E); Ambassador: AndrA Mangongo. 

Gambia: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

German Democratic Republic: Shuwaikh (E); Ambassador: 

Dr. GOnter Daberenz. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Shamiya District, Al Mamoun 
St., Villa Shaikh (E); Ambassador: Friedrich Landau 
(also accred. to Bahrain). 

Greece: B 17 Al Mansour St;, Shuwaikh (E); Ambassador: 

George Vandalis. 

Guinea: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

Hungary: Dhahia District, Parcel No. 1 Villa 44 (E); 

Ambassador: KAroly Szigeti. 

India: 34 Shara, Istiqlal (E); Ambassador : G. Raj. 

Indonesia: Nuzha District, Block 3, Nuzha Main St. No, 32 
(E); Ambassador: Munawir Sjadzali. 

Iran: Haj Abdulla Dashti Bldg., Istiqlal St. (E); Ambas- 
sador: Rada Qassim. 

Iraq: Plot No. 26, Istiqlal St., Al-Musa Bldg. (E); Ambas- 
sador: Thamer R. al-Shaikhali. 

Ireland: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 


Italy; Villa No. 6, F. Omar Ben Al-Khatab, Mulla Bldgs., 
Sharq (E); Ambassador: Dr. Gerardo Zampaglione 
( also accred. to Bahrain, Oman and the United Arab 
Emirates). 

Japan: House No. 5, Plot No. i. Street No. 13, Rowdah 
Area:(E); Ambassador: (vacant) (also accred. to Bah- 
rain). 

Jordan: Mansour Qabazard Bldg., Istiqlal St. (E); A»»bas- 
sador: Muhyiddin al-Huseini. 

Kenya: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Lebanon: Istiqlal St. (E); Ambassador: Samih al-Baba 
( also accred. to Bahrain). 

Liberia: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Libya: Istiqlal St. (E); Ambassador : Husni S. al-Mudeer. 

Malaysia: Block i. Parcel 2, Mansuria (E); Ambassador: 
Jamaluddin bin Haj I Abu-Bakar. 

Mali: Cairo, Egypt (E). . 

Malta: Tripoli, Libya (E). 

Mauritania: Villa No. 5, Sheikh Salman Duaij, Riad St. 
(E); Ambassador: Muhammad Abdul-Rahman Ould 
Amin. 

Mexico: Mubarak Al Kabeer St., Al Awadhi Bldg., 3rd 
Floor, Apt. 22 (E); Ambassador: Jorge M. Rodriguez. 

Morocco: Shuwaikh Area B (E); Ambassador: Ahmad Ben 
Al-Maleeh (also accred. to Bahrain and Oman). 

Nepal; Cairo, Egypt (E). , r- , . , 

Netherlands: Al-Sour St. (E); Ambassador: G.' W.JBendien 
( also accred. to Bahrain and the United Arab Emirates). 

Nigeria :, Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). , . 

Norway: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

Oman: Istiqlal St. (E); Ambassador: Qassim A. Al- 
Jamali! 

Pakistan: Sharah-i-Istiqlal, P.O.B. 988 (E); Ambassador: 
Nijmul Saqeb Khan. 

Poland: Baghdad, Iraq (E). 

Qatar: Istiqlal St. (E): Ambassador: Muhammad M. Al- 
Khelaifi. ' ' . 

Romania: Sheikh Duaij Ibrahim Bldg., Istiqlal St. (F,): 
Ambassador: Dr. Constantin Caruntu. 

Rwanda: Cairo, Egypt (E). . 

Saudi Arabia: Istiqlal St. (E); Ambassador: Sheikh Tahd 
Khaled as-Sudairi. ■ . ' 

Senegal: P.O.B. 23892, Al Nougra, Safaf [E): Ambassador: 
Alioune Dat. 

Somalia: Nasir St., Shuwaikh "B” (E); Ambassador: 
Abdel Nor A. Mahmoud. 

Spain: Abdullah Salem District (E); Ambassador: Fer- 
nando ScHWAiTz Giron (also accred. to Bahrain, Oman 
and the United Arab Emirates). 

Sudan: Istiqlal St. (E); Ambassador: ,Mamovn Ibrahim 
Hassan. 

Sweden: Hilali St. (E); Ambassador : Goran Bundy. ■ 

Switzerland: House No. 12, Road No. 32, Adeliyah Area 
(E); Ambassador : Gustave U. Dubois. 

Syria: No. 33 Diiyah District (E); Ambassador: Abder- 
Razzaq Shaker. 
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Thailand: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

Tunisia: Sheikh Duaij Ibrahim Bldg., Istiqlal St. (E); 
Ambassador: Muhammad Mhakdeesh (also accred. to 
Bahrain and Oman). 

Turkey: Bneid Al-Gar (E); Charge d’affaires a.i.: Tuluy 
Taxc (also accred. to Bahrain). 

Uganda: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

U.S.S.R.: Sheikh Ahmad al-Jaber al-Sabah Bldg., No. 5 
Dasman District (E); Ambassador: Nikolai N. Sikat- 

CHEV. 

United Arab Emirates: Istiqlal St. (E); Ambassador: 
Muhammad Sultan Abdulla. 


United Kingdom: Arabian Gulf St. (E); Ambassador: 
John Cambridge. 

U.S.A. : Bneid .AJ-Gar (E) ; A mbassador: Frank Maestrone. 

Venezuela: Dahij’a Abdulla Salem, Nusuf .A .1 Nusuf St., 
No. 76 {fl)-. Ambassador: Jose .A. S. Gorrin. 

Yemen Arab Republic: Abdullah Al-Salem Area, Morocco 
St. (E); Ambassador: Abdullah Ali Al-Dhabi (also 
accred. to Bahrain). 

Yugoslavia: Al-Mansour St., Shuwaikh "B" (E); Ambas- 
sador: JozE Ingolic. 

Zaire: Damascus St. (E); Ambassador: Ndeze Matabaro. 

Zambia: Cairo, Egj’pt (E). 


Kuwait also has diplomatic relations with Cambodia. Guinea-Bissau, Guyana. Lesotho, Madagascar, Mauritania. 
Tanzania, Trinidad and Tobago, Upper Volta and Vict-Nam. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


There is a, codified system of law based largely upon the 
Egyptian system. In criminal matters, minor contraven- 
tions are dealt with by Magistrates Courts, felonies by 
Criminal Assize Courts. Appeal in the case of misdemean- 
ours is to a Misdemeanours Court of Appeal. 

Civil cases are heard by a General Court within which 
are separate chambers dealing with commercial cases. 


other civil cases and matters of personal status. Appeal is to 
a High Court of Appeal. Matters of personal status may go 
beyond the High Court of Appeal to a Court of Cassation. 

In criminal cases, investigation of misdemeanours is the 
responsibility of the police, while responsibility for the 
investigation of felonies lies with the Attorney-General's 
Office. 


RELIGION 


MUSLIMS 

The inhabitants are mainly I^Iuslims of the Sunni and 
Shiite sects. 

CHRISTIANS 

Roman Catholic: Right Rev. Mgr. V. San Miguel, o.c.d.. 
Administrator Apostolic of Kuwait, Bishop’s House, 
P.O.B, 266. Kuwait. 


National Evangelical Church in Kuwait: Rev. Yusef 
Abdul Noor, Bo.n 80, Kuwait; a United Protestant 
Church founded by the Reformed Church in America; 
services in .Arabic, English and Malayalam. 

There arc also .Armenian, Greek, Coptic and Sjmian 
Orthodo.N Churches in Kuwait. 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

Al-Anbaa: f. 1976; Arabic. 

Al-Qabas: P.O.B. 21800, Airport Rd., Shuwaikh, Kuwait; 
f. 1972; Arabic; Editor Jassim Ahmad al-Nusuf; Gen. 
Man. ZuLFiCAR Kobeissi; circ. 56,000. 

Al-Rai al-Amm (Public opiniou)-. P.O.B. O95, Inter- 
national Airport Rd., Shuwaikh Industrial Area, 
Kuwait; f. 1961; Arabic; political, social and cultural; 
Editor Yousef al-Messaeed; circ. 35,000. 

Al-Siyasa: P.O.B. 2270, Kuwait; f. 1965; Arabic; political; 

Editor Ahmed Al-Jarallah; circ. .42,000. 

Al-Watan (The Homeland): P.O.B. 11^2 Sa fat, Kuwait; 
f. 196.4; .Arabic; political, soci.al and cultural; Editor-in- 
Chief ^I0HAMEU AIussad Saleh; circ. 30.000. 

Arab Times: P.O B. 2,270. Kuwait; f. 1976 (formerly Daily 
iXews): Engli.sh; Editor-in-Chief .Mohammed G. 
Rumaihi; circ. 19.000. 

Kuwait Times: P.O.B. 1301. Safat, Kuwait; f. 1061, 
Engli.sh; political; Owner and Editor-in-Chief A ousuF 
Alvan. Man. Editor Dara Kadwa, circ. 2.4,000. 

WEEKLIES ANM) PERIODICAl^ 

Kuwait Al-Youm (Kuwait Today): P.O.B. 19.?.. Kuw.ait; 
f. 1954: Sundav; the "Official Gazette"; Amiri Decrees, 


Laws, Govt, announcements, decisions, invitations for 
tenders, etc.; published by the Ministry of Information; 
circ. 5,000. 

Adhwa al-Kuwait: P.O.B? 1977, Kuwait; f. 1962; Arabic; 
literature and arts; weekly; free advertising magazine; 
Editor Mvrin Al Hamad; circ. 5.000. 

AI-Arabi: P.O.B. 74S. Kuwait; f. 195S; Arabic; science, 
history, arts; monthly; published by the Ministry of 
Information; Editor .Ahmad Baha-idin; circ. 125,000. 

AI-Balagh: Kuwait; weekly. 

Al-Hadaf (The Aim): P.O.B. 1142, Al Stir St., Kuw.ait; 
f. 1961; .Arabic; political and cultural; weekly; l-iditor- 
in-Chief M. M. Al Saleh; Chair. 1 ) M. .Ai. Salf.h; circ 
35,000. 

AI Kuwaiti: Ahmadi; f. i960; Arabic; iveekly journal of the 
Kuwait Oil Co. (I'ISCj; circ. 6,000. 

Al-Mujtama'a: P.O.B. .4850. Kuwait; f. 19O9; Arabic 
weekly issued by the Social Reform Society. 

Al Nahdha (The Renaissance): P.O.B. 695, Internationa! 
Airport Rd., Shuwaikh Industrial .Are.a, Kuw.ait; f. 
1967; .Arabic; weekly; social and political; Editor 
A'oussur AL-MA.ssAr.r.n; circ. .43.000. 
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Ar-Raid (The Pioneer): P.O.B. 11259, Cairo Rd., Kuwait; 
f. 1969; weekly; issued by Kuwaiti Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; circ. 4,000. 

Ar Ressaleh (The Message): P.O.B. , 2490, Shuwaikh, 
Kuwait; f. 1961; Arabic; political, social and cultural; 
weekly; Editor Jassim Mubarak. 

At-Tali’a: P.O.B. 1082, Mubarak al-Kabir St., Kuwait; f. 
1962; Arabic; weekly; Editor Sami Ahmed Al-Munais; 
circ. 10,000'. ■ 

Al-Yaqza (The Awakening): P.O.B. 6000, Kuwait; f. 1966; 

' political, economic, social and general; weekly; Editor- 
in-Chief Ahmed Yousuf Behbehani; circ. 20,000. 

Hayatuna (Our Life): P.O.B. 1708, Kuwait; f. 1968; 
Arabic;' medicine and hygiene; fortnightly: published 
by Al-Awadi Press Corporation; Editor Dr. Abdul 
Rahman Al-Awadi; circ. 6,000. 

Kuwaiti Digest: Information Dept., Ahmadi 22; English; 
quarterly; journal of Kuwait Oil Co.; circ. 6,000. 

Mejallai al-Kuwait, (Kuwait Magazine): P.O.B. 193, 
Kuwait; Arabic; news and literary articles; fortnightly 
illustrated magazine; published by Ministry of Infor- , 
mation. 

Saut al-Khalee] (Voice of the Gulf): P.O.B. ,659, Kuwait; 
f. 1962; political weekly; Editor Baqer Khraibitt; 
circ. 15,000. 

Osrati (My Family): P.O.B. 2995, Kuwait; Arabic; 
women’s magazine; weekly; Editor Rosie Boycott; 
published by Fahad A 1 Marzouk Establishment; circ. . , 
45,000. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Kuwait News Agency: Fahed Salem St., Kuwait; f. 1977; 
Chair, and Dir.-Gen. Birjis Hamoud al-Birgis. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Hsinhua (People’s Republic of China): P.O.B. 22168, nr. 
Dasman Palace, Kuwait. 

Middle East News Agency (Egypt): P.O.B. 1927, Fahd El- 
Salem St., Kuwait; Dir. Fathi Al Sharif. 

Reuters ( United Kingdom) : 3rd Floor, al-Thuwaini Bldg., 
Ali as-Salem St., P. 0 . 13 . 5616, Safat, Kuwait. 

TASS (U.S.S.R.): P.O.B. 1455, Kuwait. 

The Jamahiriya News Agency (Libya) is also repre- 
sented. 


PUBLISHER 

Da Irat Al-Matbouat Wa Al-Nashr: Press and Publishing 
Department, Kuwait. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Kuwait Broadcasting Station: P.O.B. 397, Kuwait; f. 
1951; broadcasts in Arabic, English, and Urdu; Asst'.' 
Under-Sec. for Broadcasting Affairs . Abdul Aziz 
Mohamed Ja’ffer; Asst. Under-Sec. for Engineering 
Affairs Abdul-Rahman Ibrahim Al-Huty. 

Number of radio receivers (1977): 500,000. 

TELEVISION 

Television of Kuwait, Ministry of Information: P.O.B. 621, 
Kuwait; f. 1961; broadcasts in Arabic; advertising is 
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accepted, and colour television is planned; Asst. 
Under-Sec. of TV, Affairs Muhammad Sanoussi; 
Programme Controller Ibrahim Al-Yusuf. 

Number of television receivers ( 1977 )^ 135,000. 


FINANCE 


cap.=capital; p.u.=paid up; clep. = deposits ; m. = million; 
(amounts in Kuwaiti dinars) 

BANKING 


Central Bank 

Central Bank of Kuwait: P.O.B. 526, Kuwait; f. 1969; 
cap. 2m., reserves 3m.; Governor Hamzah Abbas 
Hussain. 

National Banks - ■ 

Alahl! Bank of Kuwait K.S.C.: Commercial Centre 5, 
P.O.B. 1387, Kuwait; 10 brs.; cap. p.u. 7.0m.; dep. 
442.8m. (Dec. 1977); Chair. Saoud Al Abdul Razzak; 
. Gen. Man. Philippe Dujardin. 

Bank of Kuwait and the Middle East K.S.C.: P.O.B. Safat 
71, Kuwait; 49 per cent owned by the Government; 
began operations in Dec. 1971 when it took over 
Hormer branches of the British Bank of the Middle 
East; cap. p.u. 8m.; Chair. Fahad al Bahar; Man. Dir. 
Fawzi Hamad ,al-Sultan; Gen. Man. Arthur M. 
Rogers, Jr. ' • 

Burgan Bank, S.A.K.; P.O.B. 5389, Kuwait; f. 1975: 51 per 
cent owned by the Government; cap.- lom.; Chair, arid 
Man. Dir. Abdul Rasoul Abulhasan; Gen. Man. H. 
Wintler. 


Commercial Bank of Kuwait, S.A.K.: Mubarak Al Kabir 
St., P.O.B. 2861, Kuwait; cap. and res. 9.5m., dep. 
268.6m. (Dec. 1975): 22 brs.; Chair. Abdul Aziz At 
Ahmad Al Bahar; Gen. Man. H. J. Kwant. 

Gulf Bank K.S.C.; P.O.B. Safat 3200, Mubarak Al Kabir 
St., Kuwait; f. 1961; cap. p.u. 7.0m. (Dec. 1977); 
17 brs.; Chair. Khalid Yusif Al-Mutawa; Gen. Man. 

■ R. Sinclair. 

Industrial Bank of Kuwait: P.O.B. 3146, Safat, Kuwait; 
f. 1974; cap. p.u. lom.; Chair, and Gen. Man. Muham- 
mad al-Sharekh. 

Kuv/ait Real Estate Bank K.S.C.; P.O.B. 22822. Safat, 
Kuwait; Chair, and Man. Dir. Saad Ali al-Nahed; 
Gen. Man. R. Jensen. 

National Bank of Kuwait, S.A.K.: Abdullah AVSalim St., 
P.O.B. 95, Kuwait; f. 1952; cap. and res. 53in., total 
assets 701.7m. (Dec. 1976); 35 brs.; Chair. Yacoub 
Yousuf Al Hamad; Chief Gen. Man. C. D. Fears. 
Savings and Credit Bank: P.O.B. 1454, Kuwait; f. i960; 
nominal cap. 320m., dep; 23.5m. (June 1976); -Chair. 
Abdul Rahman ■ Almujham; Dir.-Gen. Yousef M. 
Shaiji. . . 

INSURANCE ‘ 

Al Ahleia Insurance Co., S.A.K.: P.O.B. 1602, Ali Al-Salim 
St., Kuwait; f. 1962; covers all classes of insurance; 
cap. 1.7m.; Chair. Muhammad Y. Al-Nisf; Man. Dir. 
Abdulla A. Al-Rifai; Gen. Man. Dr. Raouf H. 
Makar. • . , • 

Gulf Insurance Co. K.S.C.: P.O.B. 1040, Kuwait; f. 1962: 

cap. 2.6m.; Gen. Man. Elias N. Bedewi. 

Kuwait Insurance Co.: Abdullah As-Salim St., P.O.B. 769, 
Kmvait; f. i960; cap. p.u. 1.3m.-: Gen. Man. Shakib 
S. Shakhshir; Deputy Gen. Man. Fouad A. Al-bahaR. 

Some 20 Arab ■ and other foreign insurance companies 
are active in Kuwait. 

- . STOCK EXCHANGE 

Kuwait stock Exchange: Kuwait City. 
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OIL 

Kuwait National Petroleum Co., K.S.C.: P.O.B. 70 — Safat, 
Kuwait; f. ig6i; refining and marketing company; 
Chair. Ahmad Abdul Muhsin al-]\Iutair; publ. 
Al-Wataniah (monthly). 

Kuwait Oil Co., K.S.C.: Ahmadi, Kuwait; f. 1934: state- 
owned; 697 wells producing at end of December 1977; 
oil production in 1976 was 699,967,798 barrels, an 
average of 1,912,480 barrels a day; Chair, and Man. 
Dir. Ah.mad Mohamed Ja’afar. 

Kuwait Shell Petroleum Development Co. {Royal Dutch 
Shell): Fahad al-Salim St., Kuwait; has concession, 
signed January 1961, of 5,595 sq. km. offshore from 
Kuwait; operations suspended pending clarification of 
the offshore boundary disputes with Iraq, Iran and 
Saudi Arabia. 

Kuwait Spanish Petroleum Co,: P.O.B. 20467, Kuwait; 
f. 1968; 51 per cent o^vned by Kuwait National Petro- 
leum Co., 49 per cent by Hispanoil of Spain; holds 
concessions of 435,200 hectares for a period of 35 j-ears 
from 1968: drilling began in 1970, was suspended in 
1973, but resumed in 1975. 

American Independent Oil Co.: Main Office, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y.; Kuwait Office, P.O.B. 69, 
Kuwait; nationalized Sept. 1977; name expected to be 
changed to Wafra Oil Co.; shares with Getty Oil Co. 
(from Saudi Arabia) concessions in Kuwait/Saudi 
Arabia Partitioned Zone onshore; combined oil produc- 
tion in 1976 was 8,488,082 long tons. 

Arabian Oil Co.: Head Office Tokyo; Kuwait Office P.O.B. 
1641, Kuwait; Field Office Ras Al-Khafji, Divided 
Zone, Saudi Arabia; a Japanese company which has 
concessions offshore of the Partitioned Zone; there are 
147 producing wells as well as four flow stations in 
operation; in 1976 crude oil production averaged 
304,413 barrels per day. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Kuv/ait Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 775, 
Chamber’s Bldg., Ali Salem St., Kuwait State; f. 1959; 
6,000 mems.; Pres. Abdul Aziz Al-Sager; Vfee-Pres. 
Yousef Al-Fuleij and Mohamad A, al-Kharafi; 
Adviser and Acting Sec. -Gen. Majed Jamal uu-Di.v; 
pubis. The Kuwaiti Economist (monthly) and annual 
economic and administrati^'c reports. 

DEVFLOPMENT 

Kuwait Foreign Trading, Contracting and Investment Co.: 
P.O.B. 5665, Kuwait; f. 1965; overseas investment 
company; 80 per cent government holding; cap. and 
res. KD 30m., total assets KD 61. 8m. {i975)i Ch.air. 
and Man. Dir. Abdulwahab A. Al-Ta.m.'!ar. 

Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Development: Mubamk 
Al-Kabir, P.O.B. 2921, Kuwait; cap. KD 1,000m.; 
wholly government owned; provides and .idininisters 
financial and technical assistance to the countrie.s of 
the developing world; Ch.air .AnPULREHMAN' Salem 
.\L-.\T r.Eqv; Dir -Gen. .XnPLATiF V .XL-llAMAti 

Kuw.iit Investment Co, S.A.K.: P.O.B. 1005 Safat. Kuwait; 
f. 19O1; total resources KD I53”*- {December 1976); 
investment banking institution owned 50 jx’r cent by 
the Government and 50 jx-r cent by Kuwaiti nation.als; 
intem.ational banking and investment; Ch.air, and Man. 
Dir. Bapei! .Ali al-Dawoop; Gen .Man llAr'AU 
Muhammad -Al-Bahar. 


Oil, Trade and Industry, Transport 

Kuwait National Industries Company: P.O.B. 417. Kuwait; 
f. i960; 51 per cent government-owned company with 
controlling interest in various construction enterprises. 

Kuwait Planning Board: Kuwait Cit)*; f. 1962; supervises 
long-term development plans; through its Central 
Statistical Office publishes information on Kuwait’s 
economic activity; Dir.-Gen. Ahmed Ali al Duaij. 

Petrochemical Industries Co. K.S.C.: P.O.B. 10S4, Kuwait; 
f. 1963; owns and operates a chemical fertilizer division 
for the manufacture of ammonia, urea, sulphuric acid, 
ammonium sulphate and chlorine plant. 

Shuaiba Area Authority: P.O.B. 4690, Kuwait; f. 1964; an 
independent governmental authority to supendse and 
run the industrial area and Port of Shuaiba. It has 
powers and duties to direct and develop the area and 
its industries which include an oil refinery, cement 
factory, fishing plant, power stations and distillation 
plants, chemical fertilizer and petrochemical industries. 

TRADE UNIONS 

General Confederation of Kuwaiti Workers: f. 196S; 
central authority of which all trade unions arc affiliated. 

KOC Workers Union: f. 1964; Chair. Jassi.m Abdul 
Wahab Al Toura. 

Federation of Petroleum and Petrochemical Workers: f. 
1965; Chair. Jassim Abdul Wahab Al Toura; publ. 
The Worker. 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

Roads in the towns are metalled and the most important 
are dual carriageway. There arc metalled roads to .-Vhmadi, 
Mina Al-Ahmadi and other centres of population in 
Kuwait, and to the Iraqi and Saudi Arabian borders. A 
four-lane trunk road to Damman in Saudi .\rabia is under 
construction. 

Automobile Association of Kuwait and the Gulf: P.O.B. 
Safat 2100, Kuwait; f. 1964; Pres. H. E. Sheikh Jabek 
Athbi al-Sabah. 

Gulf Automobile Association: Al-Luheib Bldg. No. 2. 

behind Municipality Bldg., P.O.B. S27, Kuwait. 

Kuwait Automobile and Touring Club: Airport Rd.. 
Khaldiah, P.O.B. Safat 2100, Kuwait; f. 1956; Pres. 
H. E. Slicikh Yusef .-Vl Athbi .Al Sabah. 

Kuwait International Touring and Automobile Club: P.O.B. 
Safat 2100, Kuwait; f. 1966; Sec.-Gen. .A. W. Mo.vaves. 

Kuwait Transport Co, S.A.K.: Kuwait; provides internal 
bus service; regular service to Iran inaugurated in 
December 19GS. 

SHIPPING 

,A modern port has been built at Shuwaikb. two miles 
wc-.sl of Kuwait City, which i*; beimr e.'.p.tfa'ed to brim: thw 
number of berths to lo Ships of Briti.sh and other lines 
make regular calls. 

There is .a .second port at Shuaiba to the ‘-outh of Kuv. .lit 
which is to be expanded. 

The oil port at Mina .Ai-,Ahmad. 40 km. south of Kuw.ait 
City is capable of bamllmj; the large -t oil tatjhers ,!f!oif, 
and oil exports of over 2 million barr•.^^ pe: I'.ny 

Kuwait Oil Tanker Co. S.A.K.: P.o B. 810, Kir.- .ut. f, to;,;. 
t.300 shareholders; owns 10 ves-eB tnt.dling l-io.t.,.s 
d w t ; sole tanker agents fr,r I'lm.a ;>.!-,\h!’i.':!b 
Shuash.a and agents for other ['-'jrts, I.p g,\s tilhru* at:-; 
distribution. Cliair. .\!ij>rL .\l-S\om’ 
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United Arab Shipping Co. S.A.G.: P.O.B. 3636, Safat, 
Kuwait; f. 1976; a national company of the Arabian 
Gulf countries, with Kuwait Shipping Co. as nucleus of 
the amalgamation; services to Europe, U.K., Far East, 
Mediterranean ports, Japan and East Coast of U.S.A.; 
61 vessels totalling 1,201,780 tons; cap. p.u, KD i8om.; 
Gen. Man. D. H. Tod. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Kuwait Airways Corporation: Al-Hilali St., P.O.B. 394, 
Kuwait; f. 1954; services to Abadan, Abu Dhabi, 
Aden, Athens, Baghdad, Bahrain, Beirut, Bombay, 
Cairo, Casablanca, Damascus, Delhi, Dahran, Doha, 
Dubai, Frankfurt, Geneva, Jeddah, Karachi, London, 
Muscat, Paris, Prague, Rome, Sana’a, Teheran, 
Tripoli, Tunis; fleet pf 7 Boeing 707; Chair, and Gen. 


Transport, University 

Man. Faisal Saoud al-Fulaij; Man. Dir. Jassim 
Yousef al-Marzook; pubis. Al-Boraq (Magazine), 
KAC News. , ' 

Kuwait is also served by the following airlines: Air 
France, Air India, Alia, British Airways, CSA (Czecho- 
slovakia), Democratic Yemen Airlines, EgyptAir, Gulf 
Aviation, Iranair, Iraq Airways, KLM, Lufthansa, MAS 
(Malaysian Air System), ME A, Olympic Airways, PI A 
(Pakistan), Saudia, Syrian Arab Airlines and Yemen 
Airways. 


UNIVERSITY 

Kuv/ait University: P.O.B. 5969, Kuwait; f. 1966; c. 400 
teachers, c. 9,375 students. 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Lao People’s Democratic Republic is a land-locked 
country bordered by the People’s Republic of China to the 
north, Viet-Nam to the east, Cambodia to the south, Thai- 
land to the west and Burma to the north-west. The climate 
is tropical, with a rainy monsoon season lasting from May 
to October. The official language, Lao or Laotian, is spoken 
by about two-thirds of the population. French is spoken 
widely and there are a number of tribal languages including 
Meo. The principal religion is Buddhism. There arc also 
some Christians and followers of animist beliefs. The 
national flag has horizontal stripes of red, blue (half the 
depth) and red, with a white disc in the centre. The capital 
is Vientiane. 

Recent History 

Laos was formerly a part of French Indo-China and 
comprised the three principalities of Luang Prabang, 
Vientiane and Champassac. These were merged in 1946, 
when France recognized Sisavang Vong, ruler of Luang 
Prabang since 1904, as King of Laos. In May 1947 
King promulgated a democratic constitution, though until 
1957 only men were allowed to vote. The Kingdom of Laos 
became independent, within the French Union, in July 
1949 and full sovereignty was recognized by France in 
October 1953. The leading royalist politician was Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, who was Prime Minister in 1951-54- 
1956-58, i960 and from 1962 to 1975. King Sisavang Vong 
died in October 1959 and was succeeded by his son, Savang 
Vatthana. 

From 1950 the Royal Government was opposed by the 
Lao Patriotic Front (LPF), an insurgent movement formed 
by a group of former anti-French activists. Tlie LPF's 
Chairman was Prince Souphanouvong, a half-brother of 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, but its dominant clement was 
the communist People’s Party of Laos (PPL), led by 
Kaysone Phomvihane. The LPF’s armed forces became 
known as the Pathet Lao. During the ig50s the Pathet 
Lao gradually secured control of the north-cast of the 
country with the assistance of the Vietnamese communists, 
the Vict-Minh, engaged in war with the Frcncli (until 
1954). Several agreements between the Royal Government 
and the LPF, attempting to end the guerrilla war and re- 
unite the country, failed during the 1950s and early ig6os. 
By 1965 the de facto partition of Laos was established, with 
the LPF refusing to participate in national elections, and 
consolidating its power over the north-e.astcrn provinces. 

With the ’’Ho Chi ^^Inh Trail”, the communist supply 
route to South Viet-Nam, running through the Pathet Lao 
controlled areas, Laos remained closely involved with the 
war in Viet-Nam, which by the mid-igOos had evolved 
into a struggle between the Vietnamese cominunist.s and 
the U.S.A. In 1973 the Viet-Nam peace negotiations inclu- 
ded provisions for a cease-fire in L.aos A new (Tovernment 
was set up in April 1074 with Koy.ali.st, neutralist ami LPi' 
particip.ation and with Prince Soiiv.aniia Phouma con- 
tinuing as Prime Minister and Prince Souph.anouvong 
becoming Deputy Prime Mini.stcr. However, the rivalry 
lictween the p.artic.s continued and. with the advance of 
the communist forces m South Viet-N.am in 1075. th-.; LPF 


increased its power. change in the composition of the 
Government gave effective control to the LPF, which was 
confirmed by election victories in many areas in October 
and November 1975. In November King Savang Vatthana 
abdicated and Souvanna Phouma resigned. 

In December 1975 a National Congress of People’s 
Representatives (264 delegates elected by local authorities) 
abolished the monarchy and elected a 45-member Supreme 
People’s Council. Souphanouvong was appointed President 
of the newly named Lao People’s Democratic Republic as 
well as President of the Supreme People’s Council. Kaysone 
Phomvihane, who had become Secretary-General of the 
Lao People’s Revolutionary' Party (a merger of the LPF 
and the PPL), was appointed Prime Minister. Ex-King 
Savang Vatthana was named Supreme Counsellor to the 
President. 

Since 1975 Laos has been heavily dependent on Viet- 
namese economic and military assistance. In July 1977 a 
25-year treaty of friendship between the two countries was 
signed and Vietnamese troops were involved in action 
against counter-revolutionary groups with considerable 
success in 1977. 

Between 1975 and 1977 relations with neighbouring 
Thailand were strained by Thailand’s support for anti- 
communist elements in Laos and its acceptance of Lao 
refugees. Several times during this period Thailand closed 
the border to Lao imports and e.xports, causing con- 
siderable hardship. However, with the fall of the militantly 
anti-communist Government in Thailand in October 1977, 
there was an improvement in relations and the blockade of 
goods was lifted. 

Governmont 

In December 1975 a National Congress of People’s 
Representatives proclaimed a republic. The Congress in- 
stalled .1 President as Head of State and a Council of 
Ministers, led by a Prime Minister, to exercise executive 
power. A Supreme People's Council of 45 members, 
chaired by the President, has been appointed to draft a 
new constitution. 

Defence 

The strength of the Pathet Kao was estimated at 35.00c 
in July 1975. In 1977 there were an estimated 40,000- 
50,000 Vietnamese troops in Laos. 

Economic Affairs 

The essentially agricultural Laotian economy w.as 
severely disrupted by the years of civil war. The princip.al 
crop is rice but Laos has been unable to achieve .self- 
sufficiency in this crop in recent years and .<^incc 1076 ha'' 
relied on imported supplies from the I’eoplc’s Republic of 
China and the U.S.S.R. Poor harvests, due to drought an<! 
crop pests, compounded rvith a drop in pn^liictivity. a 
result of an agriculture ta.x introduced in late 1076, to 
produce a rice shortfall of an estimate-i 120.000 ton'; in 
*977- As well as rice, essentia! imports inchi-lc otiier fo'-ul- 
stuffs, clothing, medical suppH-.'s and raw m.rteri.a! - Tiier-' 
are few exports; tirnb'er and tin are th- most import.int. 
earning an estimated IhS $5 milHon .md Jt miUiou 
respectively in 1976. 
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The chronic balance of trade deficit, approximately 
32,000 million old kips in 1974, was largely financed by 
U.S. aid. The shortage of foreign exchange was 
alleviated by contributions (U.S. $32 million in I974) 
from the Foreign Exchange Operations Fund (FEOF) 
which closed in March 1976. , The Government also 
relied upon U.S. aid to finance the la,rge annual budgetary 
deficit. Following the closure of the U.S. aid mission in June 
1975, Laos has become increasingly dependent on assistance 
Irom the U.S.S.R., the People’s Republic of China and 
Viet-Nam, as well as from international organizations. 

The general economic dislocation was also responsible 
for the significant rise in the rate of inflation. This averaged 
7 per cent between 1965 and 1971 but in 1974 reached 70 
per cent. In June 1976, in an attempt to curb inflation, a 
new currency was introduced with an official exchange 
rate of 200 new kips to the U.S. dollar. However, by 
Nov'ember the unofficial rate was about 1,400 to the 
dollar and inflation continued at a high rate. 

The National Congress of People’s Representatives 
which met in December 1975 stated that the principal aim 
of the new Government would be to develop, agriculture 
and forestry as the basis for future industrial development, 
and more particularly become self-sufficient in food as 
soon as possible. Other objectives would include the 
effective exploitation of mineral and hydro-electric 
resources. . the creation of a state trading network, the 
development of an efficient communications system and 
the restructuring of the financial system. However, in 1977 
there was little improvement in the Laotian economy. 
Thailand’s de facto blockade of supplies passing across the 
border contributed to severe shortages of a wide range of 
goods, including petroleum and machinery, and hampered 
reconstruction. 

Transport and Communications 

The Mekong and its left-bank tributaries form the 
principal artery of transport, although the size of craft is 
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limited by rapids and traffic is seasonal. There are no rail- 
ways in Laos but in September 1976 an official com- 
munique confirmed that studies would be undertaken 
for the construction of a railway link between Laos and 
Viet-Nam. In 1977 there were about 15,600 km. of roads, 
of which about 1,300 km. were all-weather roads. Lao 
Aviation operates ser\dces to Cambodia, Thailand and 
Viet-Nam from Vientiane airport. , 

Social V/elfare . . 

In 1974 there were 39 hospitals (with 3,232 beds) and 
151 physicians. 

Education 

Education was largely disrupted by the civil war, 
causing a high illiteracy rate. Educational facilities have 
since greatly improved, and education is xompulsory 
for six years. Total enrolment at all educational institu- 
tions was 295,719 in 1973. College-level schooling is now 
available in Laos and there are six teacher-training 
institutes and an art school. The Sisavangvong University 
has about 1,000 students. 

Tourism , 

, The main attractions of Laos are the ancient temples, the 
traditional dancing and the forest and mountain scenery. 

Fisas are required by all visitors. , 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. : 

Currency and Exchange Rate 

100 at=i new kip. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); 

£1 sterling=366.3 new kips; 

U.S. $1 = 200.0 new kips. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Estimated Population (mid-year) -f 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

236,800 sq. km.* 

2,759,000 

2,825,000 

2;893,ooo 

2,962,000 

3.033.000 

3,106,000 

.3,181,000 

3.257,000 


♦ 91,400 square miles. 

I Estimates are based on the results of an administrative count made in iVT-iir TorH n- 'i. 1 : , , + 

WUUL maue m May 1958, adjusted upwards by 30 per cent. 


Luang Prabang 
Xieng Khouang 
Savannakhet 
Houa Khong (Nam Tha) 


Sayaboury 

Saravane 

Phongsaly 

Vientiane 


PROVINCES 


♦ 


Attopeu 

Houaphan (Sam Neua) 

Khammouane 

Champassak 


Borikhane - ' 

Sithandone 

Sedone 

Wapikhamthong 


New provinces established 1973-74 
766 


Champhone* 
Vang Vieng* 
Hongsa’* 
Paklay* 
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PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(census 1973) 


Vientiane (capital) 

176,637 

Luang Prabang 

44,244 

Savannakhet 

50,690 

Sayabourj’ . 

13.775 

Pakse . . 

44,860 

Khammouane 

12,676 


Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate ^2 per i.ooo; 
death rate 24 per 1,000; growth rate 18 per 1,000 
(official estimates). 

LABOUR FORCE 


(ILO estimates, ’000 persons at mid-year) 



i960 

1970 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, etc. 

5-44 

540 

1,084 

61S 

560 

1,178 

Industry 

36 

15 

51 

52 

26 

78 

Services 

III 

59 

170 

15 * 

87 

23S 

Total . 

691 

613 

1.305 

S2I 

674 

J.495 


Source: ILO, Labour Force Eslimates and Projections, 1050-2000. 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE. T975 
(’000 hectares) 


.Arable land ...... 

947* 

Land under permanent crops . 

13* 

Permanent meadows and pastures . 

800 1 

Forests and woodland .... 

15,000 

Other land ...... 

6.320 

Inland waters ..... 

600 

Total ..... 

23,680 


* F.VO estimate. t Unofficial figure. 


Source: F.VO. Production YcaibooU. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 



Akf. 

\ ('000 hectares) 

pRODfCTiON" ('000 metric tons) 


1974 

• 975 * 

•976* 

•974 

•975* 

1076* 

Rice (paddv) .... 


6SO 

(iHo 

005 

Oio 

.S50 

Maize • • ■ 

10 * 

I<> 

lU 

-7 


3 ” 

Potatoes . ■ • • 

3 * 

3 

3 

I. 3 * 

10 


Sweet potatoes and yams 

3 * 

3 

3 

• 7 * 

I ^ 

ro 

Cassava (manioc) 

I * 

I 

I 

* ^ 

13 

• ! 

Pulses .... 

t)* 

9 


1 U 

13 

I : 

Sovbeans 

I* 

4 

4 

i' 

1 

'? 

trroiindiiut'- (m shell) . 


- 


1 

I 

I 

Cottonseed .... 

\ j 

5 

{ 

•t 

) 

> 

Cotton (lint) .... 

J \ 

* 

- 


Sucar cane . 







Coffee . • • 

! 

5 

0 

- 

- 


Tobacco , • - • 

5 

7 

7 



4 


• I At ) 


.''’.Tu Pic.:uc!t!'!: i. 
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LAOS 


LR^eSTOCK 


(’ooo — FAO estimates) 



1974 

^97 5 

1976 

Horses 

32 

33 

35 

Cattle .... 

467 

484 

501 

Buffaloes 

1,029 

1.097 

1,166 

Pigs .... 

1.316 

,1.381 

, 1.447 

Goats .... 

37 

38 

38 

Chicken 

13.936 

14.872 


Ducks 

igo 

igo 

190 


Domestic elephants; 892 recorded in 1971. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Statistical Survey 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(’000 metric tons — FAO estimates) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal 

4 

5 

5 

Buffalo meat 

10 

II 

II 

Pig meat - . , . 

23 

24 

25 

Poultry meat 

12 

12 

13 

Cows' milk . 

6 

6 

6 

Hen eggs 

18.4 

19.6 

20.8 

Cattle and buffalo hides 

4.2 

4.4 

4-7 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
(’000 cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for 
sleepers ..... 
Other industrial wood . 

Fuel wood ..... 

69 

70 

2.540 

115 

70 

2,620 

71 

75 

2,690 

72 

75 

2,760 

96 

80 

2,830 

96* 

80 

2,850 

96* 

81 

2,906 

96* 

85 

2,973 

Total 

2.679 

2,805 

2,836 

2,907 

3,006 

3,026 

3.083 

3.154 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 

SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 


( 000 cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Total (inch boxboards) 

30 

33 

45 

4’ 

50 

35 * 

45 * 

50* 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 

Fishing; Total catch 20,000 metric tons a year (FAO estimate). 


MINING 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Tin concentrates (metal content) . 

metric tons 

788 

748 

612 

518 

576* 


* Estimate. 


Source: International Tin Council, London 
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LAOS Statistical Survey 

INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 




1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Distilled alcoholic beverages 

*000 hectolitres 

iS 

iS 

9 

15 

24 

Cigarettes ..... 

million 

3S1 

3bi 

3S1 

375 

628 

Washing powder 

metric tons 

n.a. 

7,000 

2,SSo 

2,SSo 

n.a. 

Rubber footwear 

*000 pairs 

S64 

1. 152 

1,889 

I6I 

iSo 

Clay building bricks 

million 

27 

27 

— 

137 

n.a. 

Electric energy .... 

million kWh. 

21 

12 

16 

228 

245* 


* Estimate. 


Electric energj': 255 million kWh. in 197^ and 1975 (estimates). 

Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook and Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 


FINANCE 

100 at (cents) = 1 new kip. 

Coins; 10, 20 and 50 at.* 

Notes: 10, 20, 50, 100, 200, 500 new kips. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £t sterling =366.3 new kips; U.S. Si =200.0 new kips. 

1,000 new kips=/2.73 = S5.oo. 

Note: The kip was introduced in January 1955, replacing (at par) the Indo-Chinese piastre. From May 1953 the piastre's 
value was 10 old French francs. The initial exchange rate was thus U.S. $1 = 35 kips (i kip = 2.S57 U.S. cents). In October 
1958 the currency was devalued by 56 per cent, the new exchange rate being $i = So kips (i kip=i.25 U.S. cents). This rate 
remained in force until the end of 1963. From January 1964 to November 1971 the official e.xchange rate was $i = 240 kips 
(i kip=o.4i7 U.S. cent), although a free market rate also operated officially at around 500 kips to the dollar. In November 
1971 this official free rate was fi.xed at $1=600 kips (i kip=o.i67 U.S. cent) and this became the rate used to convert the 
value of foreign trade transactions. The official basic rate of $1=240 kips was abolished in April 1972, when the basic and 
free rates were unified at $i =600 kips. A financial (selling) rate of $1=840 kips was introduced in M.ay 1972. The currency 
was devalued in March 1975, when the rates wore fi.xed at $1=750 kips (buying) or 1,200 kips (selling). In Juno 1976 the 
new kip was introduced, replacing the former currency at the rate of i new kip = 2o old kips. I-Iowcvcr, the currency w.as 
devalued by 70 per cent so that the exchange rate became $1=200 new kips. In terms of sterling the e.xchange rate was 
£i = 576 old kips (official) from November 1967 to August 1971; and £i = 1,563.43 old kips (free market) from December 1971 
to June 1972. 

• These are the denominations of the old kip, replaced in Juno 1976. Some of them remain in circulation, with their value 
adjusted to the new currency. Some of the old notes also remain in circulation. 


BUDGET 


(Twelve mouths ending June 30th. million old kips) 


Revenue 

1970-71 

1971-72* 

1972-73* 

1973-74* 

Direct Taxes .... 

. 

S04 

790 

895 

S65.0 

Import and Customs Duties 

. 

3.862 

5.425 

3.700 

3.381-0 

Registration Tax 

. 

180 

2 IZ 

250 

280.0 

Other Indirect Taxes 


L345 

1.875 

2.105 

2,205 .0 

Revenue from Services 


533 

764 

857 

1.831 .0 

outer receipts 


67 

35 

201 

4.923-3 

Total . 


6.791 

9.100 

S.ooS 

' 3 - 585-3 



LAOS 

Budget — continued] 


Statistical Sumy 


Expenditure 

1970-71. 

1971-72* 

1972-73* 

1973-74* 

Education and Culture . ' . 

Social Security and Health . 

Public Works . . . 

Defence . . . . - 

State Administration 

National Economy . . . • 

Debt Services • 

Transfers . 

Development Expenditure 

Other Expenditure 

1.764 • 3 

607.0 
391.8 

9,411.7 

2,727.3 

254-5 

176.0 

142.5 

400.0 

.2,397 -S 

L 949-5 

635-3 

400.5 

9 , 337-8 

2.798.1 
286.3 
325-0 
156-3 

400.0 

2.911.2 

2,323-2 

711-4 

454-4 

11,321.9 

3,365-6 

305-0 

405.0 

372.9 

300.0 
3,248.1 

2,564.0 

892.9 

509-9 

14,142.5 

3,069.5 

329-4 

550-0 

486.5 

353-0 

5,538.9 

Total . . . ; 

18,272.9 

19,200,0 

22,807.5 

28,436.6 


* Voted estimates. 


, MONEY SUPPLY 


, {million old kips at December 31st) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Bank Deposits 

Money in Circulation . 

1,000 

10,260 


1,327 

12,497 

1,141 

14 » 2 I 5 

, 1,231 
; 17,723 

1,731 

21,743 

3,213 

23,449 


COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, Vientiane 
(base: 1970=100) ■ ■ 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

- ,1975* 

Food 

.99.8 

105.5 

, 107-5 

,100.6 

. 135-8 

190.7 , 

, 289.9 

450.0 

Clothing . 

Rent, fuel and 

go.o 

93-7 

97.2 

lOI .4 

I2I .9 

146.5 

,228.4 

. 333 --8 

light . 

87.9 

89.2 

94.2 

102.5 

108.6 

128.6 

185.4 

246.1 

All Items 

92.0 

96.5 

99-6 

101.3 

126.8 

165-7 

248.1 

368.3 


* January to August. The index of all itenis for the whole year was 457.3 (food index 544.9). 
Source: International Labour Office, mainly Year Book of Labour Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE* 


(million old kips) 



1967 

j 1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Imports . 
Exports . 

11,796.4 

1,064.4 


19,854-5 
1,032.9 i 

1 

1 

27,329.1 

1,726.7- 

19,739.7 

1,485-4 

26,205.4 

1 , 752.8 

34 > 379-9 

3,120.0 

38,870.0 

6 , 791-8 


* Trade, excluding gold, valued at the rate of 240 old kips per U.S. $ until November 1971 wffien the official free rate v 
fixed at 600 old kips per $. 
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Statistical Survey 


COMMODITIES 


(million old kips) 


Imports 

1 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Cereals and cereal preparah'ons . 

. 

, 

2.371 

4.639 

6,413 

8,593 

Mineral fuels and lubricants 

. 

. 

-4,002 

5.269 

6,386 

4»377 

Machinery 

. 

. 

2,511 

2.139 

5.115 

6.703 

Transport equipment 

■ 

• 

1.793 

2,010 

2,153 

3.0S6 

Total (inch others) . 

• 

- 

19.748 

26,206 

34,298 

38,869 


Exports 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Wood and lumber 

. • • 

605 

638 

I.S99 

5,427 

Tin ore ..... 

. 

763 

997 

899 

73 .T 

Hides ..... 

. 

19 

15 

10 

s 

Total (inch others) . 

. 

1,486 

1,753 

3.045 

6,693 


Source : ESCAP. 


PRINCIPAL TRAINING PARTNERS 


(million old kips) 


Imports 

1970 

1971 

1972 

France .... 

. 

2,194-9 

1,377-4 

1,125.8 

Germany, Federal Republic . 


177.6 

341-6 

327-9 

Hong Kong .... 


398.4 

363 -6 

513-6 

Indonesia .... 


4.173.0 

2,113-3 

2,097.1 

Japan ..... 


3.925.8 

3.843-5 

2,469-9 

Singapore .... 


i» 529 .o 

1,823.2 

i»025.7 

Taiwan .... 


266. 1 

269.0 

396.0 

Thailand .... 


5,622.8 

5,086.0 

12,353-7 

United Kingdom . 


675-0 

366.2 

366.2 

U.S.A 


6,647.9 

3.143-0 

4,298.4 

Others ..... 


1,718.6 

1,012-9 

1,231.1 

Total 

• 

27.329.1 

19,739-7 

26,205 .4 


Exports 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 * 

Hong Kong .... 

Singapore and Malaysia 

Thailand . ■ 

South Viet-Nam .... 

44 0 
6S9. 2 
472.6 
lS.6 

1 

25.5 

773 -7 
634-6 

0,2 

19-7 

1.027.2 

457-0 

73-8 

010.5 

i 1.987-3 

i 0.4 

Total (inch others) 

1,726.7 

1.485-4 

1.540. 1 

1 3.044.6 


• Provisional!. 


rri 
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Statistical Survey 


TRANSPORT 

ROAD TRAFFIC 


(motor vehicles in use*) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Cars . . . . • 

Trucks . . . . ' 

Motor cycles 

Total 

10,969 

1.694 

10,365 

12,054 

2,060 

ir,o68 

12,765 

2,230 

12,105 

13,611 

2.369 

13,162 

23.028 

25,182 

27^100 

29,142 


• Excluding official vehicles. 


CIVIL AVIATION 
Domestic Services 



Arrivals 

Departures 


1971 

1972 

1973 

1971 

1972 j 

1973 

Flights 

Passengers ..... 
Freight carried (metric tons) . 

4.829 j 
66,774 

1-719 1 

6,429 
86,808 
2,152 1 

1 

8.303 

186,217 

3.035 

4,859 

76,597 

2,610 

6,426 1 

88,613 
2,283 

1 

8,303 

167,554 

2,991 


International Services 



Arrivals 

Departures 


1971 

1972 

1973 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Flights ..... 

Passengers ..... 
Freight carried (metric tons) . 

782 

16,837 

465 

877 

17,503 

425 i 

1.285 

25.095 

588 

792 

16.805 1 

130 

885 
■ 17,807 
. 210 

1,285 

26,097 

292 


Tourism {1973): 12,378 visitors. 


EDUCATION 


(1973) 



Schools 

Teachers and 
Administrators 

Pupils 

State Primary . . 

2,018 

6,374 

399 

1,224 

240,354 

8,722 ; . 
40,386 

State Secondary 

22 

Private Primary and Secondary . 
State Technical 

145 

Teacher Training 

9 

152 

i,ri8 

Higher Education 

Fine Arts .... 

3 

2 

227 

106 

74 

4,031 

625 

283 


Scarce (unless othenvise indicated): Service National de la Statistique, Vientiane. 
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The Constitution, National Congress, Political Party, Diplomatic Representation 


THE CONSTITUTION 

Following tho change of regime in December 1975 and 
tho abolition of the monarchy, it was announced that a 
new constitution would bo prepared by the Supremo 
People’s Council. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 
President: Souphanouvong. 

SUPREME PEOPLE’S COUNCIL 

(January 1978) 

President: Souphanouvong. 

Vice-Presidents: Sisomphone Lovan.say, Faydang Lob- 
LIAYAO, KhaMSOUK KeOLA. 

Secretary-General: Khamsouk Keola. 

Vice Secretary-Generals: Xay Phetrasy, Souvannarath. 


Prime Minister: Kaysone Pho.mvihane. 

Vice-Prime Minister and Minister of .Finance: Xouhak 
Phoumsavanh. 

Vice-Prime Minister and Minister of Education, Sport and 
Religion: Phou.mi VoNGvicHtr. 

Vice-Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

Gen. Phoune Sipraseuth. 

Vice-Prime Minister and Minister of Defence and Supreme 
Commander of the Lao Liberation Army: Khamtay 

SiPHANDONE. 

Ministers to tho Prime Minister’s Office: Saly Vongk- 
HAMSAO, Chanmy Douangphoukeo, 1\Iaychantane 
Sengmany, Sisavat Keobounphanh. 

Minister of Interior, Veterans and Social Welfare: Somsune 
Khamphithoune. 

Minister of information. Propaganda, Culture and Tourism: 

SiSANA SiSANE. 

Minister of Justice: Kou Souvannamethi. 

Minister of Communications, Public Works and Transport: 

Sanan Southiciiak. 

Minister of Health: Souk Vongsak. 

Minister of Agricultural Production, Forestry and Irrigation: 

Khamsouk Saygnaseng. 

Minister of Industry and Commerce: .Maysouk Saysom- 

PHENG. 

Minister of Posts and Telecommunications: Khamphe.ng 
Boupha. 

Supremo Counsellor to the President: Ex-Kmg Savang 
Vatthana. 

Counsellor to the Government: Souvanna Phouma. 

There arc a further 21 members in the Suiireme Pcojiles' 
Council- 10 Vice-Ministers, the Chief of the Committee of 
the Minorities, and the Governor of the National Raiik, 

NATIONAL CONGRESS 

.\ National Comtress of People's Kepre'^entatives. com- 
prising 26 ( ilelegati-s elected by local autliotitie":. n as 
convened in December 1075 The C<.ni;re>s appointed the 
Supreme People's t'ouncil to dt.ift a new constitution, 


POLITICAL PARTY 

Lao People’s Revolutionary Party (LPRP): Vientiane; 
Communist Party; amalgamation of Lao Patriotic 
Front and People's Party of Laos; Sec. -Gen. Kaysone 
Phomvihane; Deputy Sec. -Gen. Nouhak Phoum- 
sav'anh; publ. Siang Pasason. 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES .-ACCREDITED TO L.AOS 
(In Vientiane unless otherwise indicated) 

Algeria: Hanoi, Viet-Nam. 

Australia: me Phone Xay; Ambassador: John For- 
sythe. 

Austria: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Belgium: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Bulgaria: Ambassador : Teniu Petrov. 

Burma: Hanoi, Vict-Nam. 

Cambodia: Ambassador: Sam So.v. 

Canada: Bangkok, Thailand. 

China, People’s Republic: Ambassador : (vacant), 

Cuba: Ambassador: Roberto \'aldes. 

Czechoslovakia: Ambassador: F. Kan. 

Denmark: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Egypt: Ambassador: Dr. .Moustaea .■\hmi-;d Fahmy. 
Finland: Hanoi, V’ict-Nam. 

France; Ambassador: Roger Duzer, 

German Democratic Republic: Ambassador: Dietrich 
Jarck. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Ambnssadot : GCntek Wasser- 
burg. 

Hungary: Ambassadoi : B^la BiLnyei. 

India; Ambassador: E. .\. Srinivasan. 

Indonesia: Ambassador: Suffri Jusuf. 

Iran; Bangkok, Thailand. 

Iraq: Hanoi, Viet-Nam. 

Italy: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Japan; Ambassador: Yasuo Yano. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: .'Diitassnrfor; Rveum 
Tai Djoun. 

Malaysia: Ambassador: Abdul Rahman Jalal. 

Mexico: Hanoi. \’iet-Nam. 

Mongolia: Ambassador: P. Tsentsoodol. 

Nepal: Rangoon, Burma. 

Netherlands: Bangkok, Thailand 
New Zealand: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Pakistan: Hanoi, Viet-Nam. 

Philippines: 4 'I'hadeua Kd.; Ambassador: Josf M. Lvangf- 
lista. 

Poland: .-fniliassn./iT: M. Fi:ANcisr,!;K. 

Romania: Hanoi. Viet-Nam, 

Spain: Bangkr.d:. Thailand. 

Sri Lanka: Rangoon, Burma. 

Sweden: Bangkok, Thail.uid. 

Switzerland: Hanoi. Vi-t-Nam 
Thailand: Atrd .i'.<.tdo : Sm rn Hefmiatii 
T urkey: Bangkok, 'Ihailam! 

U.S.S.R.: .MirnorA?.- Pon'M -0:1. 



LAOS Judicial System, Religion, The Press, Publishers , Radio, Finance, etc. 


United Kingdom: rue Pandit J. Nehru, P.O.B. 224; 
Ambassador: {va.ca.nt). 

U.S.A.: Charge d’affaires: Thomas J. Corcoran. 
Viet-Nam: N)»6a55ador; Dinh.Ngo Liem. 

Yugoslavia: Rangoon, Burma. 

Laos also has diplomatic relations with Albania, Argen- 
tina, Benin, Lebanon, Libya, Singapore and the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Below is the judicial system in operation before the 

change of regime. 

Supreme Court: Vientiane; exercises supervisory juris- 
diction over all lower courts. 

Court of Appeal: Vientiane; hears civil and criminal 
appeals from the Criminal Courts and other Courts of 
First Instance. 

Criminal Courts: Vientiane, Pakse and Luang Prabang; 
appeals can be made from the decisions of these courts 
to the Court of Appeal and Supreme Court. 

There is also a Provincial Tribunal in each of the 
provincial capitals (14 in all). There are 37 District 
J ustices of the Peace. 


RELIGION 

The principal religion of Laos is Buddhism. 

BUDDHISM 

His Eminence The Sangharaja, Wat Mai Suwanna- 
BHUMARAMA, Luang Prabang. 

CHRISTIANITY 

Roman Catholic: Vicar Apostolic: Mgr. Thomas Nantha, 
B.P. 1 13, Mission Catholique, Vientiane. 


THE PRESS 

Slang Pasason {Voice of the People): Vientiane; f; 1975; 
official organ; Editor Sisanvane Senvanoovong. 

Viengchane May {New Vientiane ):' Settha Thiraj Rd., 
Vientiane; f. 1975; morning daily; Editor Preecha; 
circ. 2,000. ■ ■ ■ , 

PRESS AGENCIES 

Khao San Pathet Lao (KPL): B.P. 122, Vientiane; organ of 
the Ministry of Information. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Hsinhua {People’s Republic of China): P.O.B.. 8g8, Vien- 
tiane. 

Novosti {U.S.S.R.): P.O.B. 626, Vientiane. 

Associated Press, Tass and Viet-Nam News Agency also 

have offices in Laos. 


PUBLISHERS 

Khoualuang Kanphim: 2-4-6 Khoualouang Market, 
Vientiane. 

Lao Printing Office: Samsenthai Rd., Vientiane. 

Pakpassak Kanphim: 9-1 1 Quai Fa-Ngum, Vientiane. 


RADIO 

Radiodiffusion Nationale Lao: B.P. 310, Vientiane; f. 1951; 
government-owned; programmes in Lao, French, 
English, Thai, Khmer and Vietnamese (news only); 
two regional stations Luang Prabang and Pakse; Dir. 
Chaleun Vongsamang; number of radio sets (1974) 
102,000. 

■ FINANCE ■' 

(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep.=deposit; m.=million) 
BANKING 
■ Central Bank 

Banque Nationale du Laos: Rue Yonnet, Vientiane; f. 1955; 
central bank; cap. p.u. 290m. old kips; dep. 44,842m. 
old kips (Dec. 1974); Gov. Thongchanh Upravanh. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

New regulations for the organization, of trade and 
industry were being prepared in 1977. Responsibility for 
foreign trade lies with the Department of Foreign Trade, 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, Vientiane. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION ■ 
National Office for Agriculture and: Livestock: Vientiane; 
public enterprise; imports and markets agricultural 
commodities; produces and distributes feed and 
animals. , ' ' ' 

TRANSPORT 

There are no railways in Laos. 

ROADS ■ , . 

There are about 1,300 km. ' of all-weather roads. The 
main routes link Vientiane and Luang Prabang with Ho 
Chi Minh City (Saigon) (south Viet-Nam), north Viet-Nam 
and the Cambodian border, Vientiane with Savannakhet, 
Phongsaly to the Chinese border, Vientiane Avith Luang 
Prabang and Khammouane with Ha Tink (north Viet- 
Nam). . 

INLAND WATERWAYS ' ' . 

The River Mekong, which forms the western frontier of 
Laos for much of its length, is the country’s greatest 
■traffic artery., ■ - ■ , • 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Lao Aviation: 2 Rue Pang Kham, B.P. 119, Vientiane; 
f. state airline operates internal, services and 

international services to Phnom Perih, Hanoi, Bangkok. 

■ Foreign Airlines 

The following foreign airlines also serve Vientiane: Thai 
Airways, Aeroflot and Air Viet-Nam. 

TOURISM 

Lao National Tourism Department: P.O.B. 122, Samsenthai 
Rd., Vientiane; administered by an -Executive Com- 
mittee. - - ; ■ 

UNIVERSITY 

University Sisavangvong: Vientiane; c. 2,000 students. 
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Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Lebanon lies at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean Sea, with Syria to the north and east and 
Israel to the south. The climate varies widely, coastal low- 
lands being hot and humid in summer and mild in winter 
but in the hUls there is a heavy winter sno-ivfall. Rainfall 
is on the whole abundant. Arabic is spoken everywhere 
and French and English are widely understood. The popu- 
lation is almost equally divided between Christians and 
Muslims. The Christians are mainly Maronites, but many 
other sects flourish. The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) 
has horizontal stripes Of red, white (half the depth) and 
red. In the centre of the white stripe is a cedar tree. The 
capital is Beirut. 

Recent History 

Before the Second World War Lebanon was a French 
mandated territory. Independence was proclaimed in 1941 
and French forces left the country in 1946. The Lebanon 
has been a member of the Arab League since 1945 and has 
tried to follow a policy of neutrality in the disputes between 
Arab states, although accepting the Arab policy of boy- 
cotting Israel. Lebanon has for many years allowed various 
Palestinian guerrilla organizations to have bases within its 
borders, and guerrilla raids from these bases into Israel 
have frequently provoked reprisals from Israel. 

The presence of Palestinian guerrilla groups provided 
the spark which began the civil war which lasted from 
April 1975 to October 1976. The war began over the killing 
of some Muslims (mainly Palestinian) travellers. The 
underlying reason for the war, however, was because, 
although no recent census has been taken, it is generally 
accepted that the population balance between Christians 
and Muslims, which had been slightly in favour of the 
Christians in 1943 when the formula for the allocation of 
parliamentary seats and administrative posts was adopted, 
has shifted in favour of the Muslims, who thus feel under- 
represented. Also the Muslims tend to identify with the 
Arab world while the Christians lean towards the Western 
world. It was for these reasons that the war escalated from 
a clash between Palestinian guerrilla groups and the 
Maronite (Christian) militia to a full-scale confrontation 
between the largely conservative Christian population and 
the National Movement comprising leftist Muslims and 
Palestinian guerrilla groups. Numerous attempts at media- 
tion were made by Arab and Western states and more than 
50 cease-fires proved abortive until Arab summit meetings 
in Riyadh and Cairo secured a lasting cease-fire in October 
1976. It has been estimated that since April 1975 between 
35,000 and 50,000 people were killed and up to 100,000 
injured in the fighting. 

Syrian intervention played an important part in the 
conflict. Syrian mediation secured a temporary cease-fire 
in January 1976 and Syrian troops intervened from April 
1976 onwards. By mid-i976 Syrian troops were committed 
against the Palestine guerrillas, and an Arab Peace- 
keeping Force, under the sponsorship of the Arab League, 
failed to stop the fighting. A more effective 30,000-strong 
Arab Deterrent Force (mainly Syrians) arrived as a result 
of the cease-fire in October 1976, and has succeeded in pre- 


venting renewed full-scale fighting. Spasmodic fighting, 
however, continued in the south of the country near the 
Israeli border, and it was not entirely eliminated by the 
Shtoura Agreenient of July 1977, which endeavoured to 
regulate the Palestinian base camps and introduce a 
reconstituted Lebanese arm}^ into the border area. 

President Sulaiman Franjiya was succeeded by Elias 
Sarkis in September 1976. Throughout the civil war 
Rashid Karami had been Prime Minister, but he was 
succeeded by Dr. Selim Hoss and a government of eight 
technocrats in December 1976. The Chamber of Deputies 
gave the Government power to rule by decree for six 
months, subsequently extended until Januar}’- 1978. 
Restrictions on the freedom of the Press were imposed in 
January 1977. Elections to the Chamber, due in April 
1976, were postponed for up to 26 months and in January 
1978 the term of the Chamber was further extended until 
June 1980. The Druze leader of the Progressive Socialist 
Party, Kamil Joumblatt, was- assassinated in March 1977 
and succeeded by his son, Walid. 

Government 

Legislative power is normally held by the Chamber of 
Deputies, with 99 members elected by universal adult suf- 
frage for four years (subject to dissolution), using propor- 
tional representation. Seats are allocated on a religious 
basis (53 Christian, 45 Muslim). Executive power is vested 
in the President, elected for six years by the Chamber. He 
appoints a Prime Minister and other ministers to form a 
Cabinet, responsible to the Chamber. In December 1976 
the Chamber gave the Cabinet power to rule by decree. 

Elections to the Chamber, due in April 1976, have been 
postponed until June 1980. 

Defence 

The ’Lebanese army disintegrated into a number of 
factions during the civil war. A new army, under the 
command of General Victor Khourj', is now being con- 
stituted, and by November 1977 had reached a strength of 
4.500 — about a quarter of its former 18,000. The mandate 
of the 30,000-strong Arab Deterrent Force (mainly 
Syrians) was due to end in April 1978. 

Economic Affairs 

Lebanon has traditionally favoured a private enterprise 
economy. Many people are employed in service industries, 
relatively few in agriculture. The principal crops are grain, 
olives and citrus fruits. Lebanon is a free market and about 
two-thirds of trade is transit traffic, Beirut being in normal 
times the principal commercial and financial centre of the 
Middle East. The civil war severely crippled the economy 
and Beirut's long-term position as the commercial centre 
of the Middle East was under threat. Manj”- of the foreign 
banks moved elsewhere and Beirut port and airport were 
closed. Beirut port and airport reopened soon after the 
civil war and many of the banks quickly returned, but, 
because of the lack of a permanent political settlement, 
there has been a reluctance to return on the part of foreign 
companies. It was estimated in October 1977 that of the 
700,000 people who left Lebanon during the war, 350,000 
had not yet returned. 
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Transport and Communications 

There are over 400 kilometres of railway, some of it. 
narrow gauge. Towns are connected by good roads and 
there is heavy traffic between Beirut and Damascus, the 
capital of Syria. Beirut is the principal port of call for the 
main shipping lines covering the eastern Mediterranean. 
The port of Tripoli is the terminus of an oil pipeline, from 
Iraq, and Sidon of the pipeline from Saudi Arabia. Beirut 
is an important •ntcrnational air junction. Commuivcations 
were severely disrupted by the civil war, but were restored 
during 1977. and there are plans to expand Beirut port. 

Social Welfare 

A scale of compensation for loss of employment was 
introduced by the State in 1963. Medical services are 
largely in private hands but there is a Social Security Fund 
which covers the medical expenses of workers. Under a 
national agreement, wages are. paid by employers for up 
to 26 weeks during sickness. 

Education 

There is state primary and secondary education but 
private institutions provide the main facilities for secon- 
dary and higher education. The literacy rate of 75 per cent 
is the highest in the Arab world. 

Tourism 

Lebanon is normally a tourist centre for the Middle 
East. Scenic beauty, sunshine and historical sites, notably 
Baalbek and Byblos, are the main attractions. There are 
niany modern hotels, and, before the civil war, about two 
million tourists visited the country annually. 

Fwas are not required tp visit Lebanon by, nationals of 
Arab League member-states. 


Sport 

Football, basketball, tennis, swimming, skiing, water- 
skiing and golf are the most popular sports. 


Public Holidays 

1978 :. May ist (May Day and, Easter Monday-Eastern 
Church), May 4th (Ascension Day, Western Church), June 
8th (Ascension Da}^ Eastern Church), August 15th (Feast 
of the Assumption), September 4th . (Id ul Fitr,, end of 
Ramadan), November ist (All Saints’ Day), November 
nth (Id ul Adha, Feast of the Sacrifice), November 22nd 
(Independence Day), December 2nd (Muslim New Year), 
December nth (Ashoura), December 25th (Christmas 
Day), December 31st (Evacuation Day).- 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), February gth 
(Feast of St. Maron), February loth (Mouloud, Birth of 
the Prophet), March 22nd (.\rab League Anniversary), 
April i3th-i6th (Easter- Western Church), April 2oth-23rd 
(Easter-Eastern Church). 


Weights and Measures 

■ The metric system is in force. 


Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 piastres = I Lebanese pound (;fL). 
Exchange rates (December 1977): 
ii sterling =;fL5. 60; 

U.S. $i=;£L3.o6. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


AREA- 

(hectares) 


Total 

Cultivated 

Irrigated 

Marginal and 
Grazing 

Forest 

Waste 

1,040.000 

270,000 

72.000 

128,800 

73.200 

549,200 


POPULATION 

Estimates. 


, Total 

(1974) 

. Beirut 
(capital — 1972) 

Tripoli 

(1972) 

Births 

(1974) 

Marriages 
(1974) , 

Deaths 

■. (1974) 

3,100,000 

800,000 

150,000 

73.244 

. 20,001 

13.175 , , 
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AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 



Area Harvest 
(’ ooo hectares 

ED ' 

). 

(’c 

Productiox 

00 metric tons) 

Yield 
( tons per 
hectare) 

1974' ' 

1975 

1976* 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

1976* 

Wheat ... 

72 , 

75 

25 

76 

79 

30 

I ,2 

Barley .... 

10 

7 

.5 

13 

5 

5 

I -O 

Sugar Beet .... 

. 2 

3 * 

3 

80* 

X 45 * 

36 

12.0 

Potatoes , . 

9* 

9 * 

9 

94 

80* 

85 

9-5 

Onions .... 

2* 

2* 

2 

30 

31* 

32 

19. 1 

Tobacco .... 

8 

8 

8 

II 

10 

II. 

,1.4 

Citrus Fruit . ... 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

310* 

284* 

289 

n.a. 

Apples .... 

n.a. 

n,a. 

n.a. 

180* 

- 170* 

173 

n.a. 

Grapes .... 

17* 


17 

105* 

100* 

100 

5-9 

Olives .... 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

57 * 

35 * 

46 

n.a. 

Tomatoes ... 

6» 

5* 

5 

82 

60* 

65 

13-3 


* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 
(FAO estimates, 'ooo head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Goats 

330 

330 

330 

Sheep 

229 

232 

234 

Cattle 

84 

84 

84 

Donkeys 

26 

26 

26 

Pigs 

22 

22 

23 

Chickens 

6,749 

7,074 

7,398 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


INDUSTRY 




1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Tobacco manufactures 

metric tons 

3,122 

3,250 

3,893 

6,337 

Timber .... 

cu. metres 

48,793 

57,748 

66,285 

54,451 

Cement .... 

’ooo metric tons 

1,499 

1,626 

1,659 

1,744 

Electricity 

million kWh. 

1,375 

1,548 

1,791 

1,975 


OIL REFINING 


{’ooo metric tons) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

J972 

1973 

1974 

Crude oil intake 

1,803 

1,849 

1,992 

2,001 

2,039 

3,229 

2,328 

Petrol 

347 

347 

374 

397 

446 

517 

814 

Kerosene* 

190 

207 

2 T2 

218 

155 

224 

229 

Gas oil . 

281 

318 

338 

343 

329 

369-8 

420.7 

Fuel.oU ... 

897 

884 

958 

947 

1,082 

895.1 

910.7 

Butane . 

24 

23 

22 

24 

26 

48.8 

63.1 


* Prior to 1972, figures include jet fuel. 
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FINANCE 

loo piastres =1 Lebanese pound (£L). 

Coins: 1, 2j, 5, lo, 25 and 50 piastres. 

Notes: i, 5. 10, 25, 50 and 100 pounds. 

Exchange rates (December 1977)' sterling=;^L5.6o; U.S. $i =^L3.o6. 

£Lioo=.£r 7.84 sterling=$32.68. 

Note: A basic official exchange rate of U.S. $i=;fL3.o8 was introduced in January 195b. This remained in effect until 
February 1973, despite the devaluation of the U.S. dollar in December 197^- The official exchange rate was £1 steiling= 
^L7.3g2 from November 1967 to August 1971; and sterling=;fL8.026 from December 1971 June However, the 

basic rate was used only for official exchange operations and for the valuation of official assets and customs duties. All 
commercial transactions take place on the basis of a fluctuating free market rate, established in November 1948. Prior to 
February 1973 the exchange rate in the free market usually fluctuated between £L2.97 and'£L3.40 per U.S. dollar, rvith a 
"low” of ;£L3.50 in June 1967. In February 1973, when the U.S. dollar was again devalued, the Lebanese pound appreciated 
considerably on the. free market. At the same time a new official rate of Ji =/L2.772 was introduced but this became in- 
operative in March 1973, since when official valuations have been based on an "effective” rate whose parity is adjustable 
from month to month. The average market rates {£1. per U.S. dollar) were: 3-i5b8 in 1968; 3.2546 in 1969; 3.2690 in 1970; 
3.2277 in 1971; 3.0507 in 1972; 2.6104 in 1973; 2.3278 in 1974; 2.3095 in 1975; 2.9037 in 1976. 


ORDINARY BUDGET ESTIMATES 
(Expenditure — million £L,) 



1975 

1976 

President’s Office 

2.28 

2.27 

Chamber of Deputies 

5.92 

6.02 

Prime Minister’s Office 

48.77 

54.88 

Ministry of Justice . 

18.76 

17-97 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

39-67 

4-52 

Ministry of Interior . 

118.28 

29-10 

Ministry of Finance . 

34-75 

35-39 

Ministry of National Defence 

314-90 

326.95 

Ministry of National Education . 

263.52 

279-32 

Ministry of Health . 

47-99 

52.63 

Ministry of Labour . 

37-82 

47.28 

Ministry of Information . 

14.58 

14-37 

Ministry of Public Works . 

233-30 

217.00 

Ministry of Agriculture 

42.79 

44-29 



1975 

1976 

Ministry of National Economy . 
Ministry of Posts and Telecom- 

179.09 

19.01 

munications . . . 

16-77 

18.10 

Ministry of Planning 

3-77 

4.18 

Ministry of Hydraulic Resources 

48-34 

64.24 

Ministry of Tourism . 

30.86 

29.35 

Ministry of Industry and Oil 
Ministry of Housing and Co- 

1.46 

1.50 

operatives .... 

3-35 

3-92 

Payments on debt . 

89.00 

100.60 

Reserves ..... 

40.90 

32.61 

Total 

1,636.84 

1,716.56 


1978 Budget: Expenditure £L2,o83 million; Revenue ;^Li,403 million. 


NATIONAL accounts 
Gross Domestic Product 
(million £L at current prices) 


Economic Activity 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Agriculture, Hunting, Forestry and Fishing 

Mining. Quarrying and Manufacturing . . . . ! ! 

Electricity, Gas and Water . . . ' . 

Construction 

Wholesale and Retail Trade, Restaurants and Hotels 
Transport, Storage and Communicatiori .... 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate and Business Services ! 
Owner-Occupied Dwellings . . ■ . . . . ■ 

Community, Social and Personal Services . , ] 

Public Administration and Defence - ■ ! ! 

445 

661 

113 

218 

i.527 

401 , 

165 
. 430 
-482 ; 

■- • 424 

466 

750 

I18 

239 

1.723 

438 

197 - 

495 

522 

451 

631 

884 

129 

290 

2.009 

478 

235 

558 

676 

47 T 

Total . . . ... 

4,866 

5,399 

6,365, 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


[£ 1 ^ million) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974* 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

2.135 

628 

2.357 . 
796 

2,818 

1,149 

3.335 

1.587 

4,066 
' ' 2,542 

i 


* Estimated. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
{£L ’ooo) 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

Precious Metals, Stones, Jewellery 
and Coins 

252,406 

640,237 

Vegetable Products . 

240.437 

292,868 

Machinery and Electrical 

Apparatus .... 

402,660 

479,325 

Textiles and Products 

354.314 

413,261 

Non-precious Metals and Products 

250,286 

346.365 

Transport Vehicles . 

248,657 

322,734 

Animals and Animal Products . 

124,135 

131.140 

Industrial Chemical Products 

239.331 

259,480 

Mineral Products 

169,658 

187,469 

Beverages and Tobacco 

157.673 

150,428 


Exports* . 

1972 

1973 

Vegetable Products . 

Precious Metals, Stones, Jewellery 

136,720 

145,354 

• and Coins . . . . 

114,612 

333,989 

Animals and Animal Products . 

56,781 

51,874 

Machinery and Electrical 

Apparatus .... 

123,707 

168,238 

Non^precious Metals and Products 

95,992 

114,037 

TextUes and Products 

122,307 

172,662 

Beverages and Tobacco 

81,400 

87.559 

Transport Vehicles . 

126,631 

1 

150,162 


Including re-e.xports. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
{£L ’ooo) 


Imports 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Exports 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Belgium 

54,773 

70,149 

91,941 

France . 

13,896 

52,750 

161,912 

Czechoslovakia 

41,384 

56,463 

70,057 

Germany, Fed. Rep. 

13.496 

12,039 

19,315 

France . 

266,549 

300,434 

361,915 

Greece . 

2,083 

1,739 

6,388 

Germany, Fed. Rep. 

264,295 

316,107 

380,839 

Iraq 

68,641 

69,440 

50,075 

Iraq 

98,017 

121,819 

119,919 

Italy 

14,855 

16,875 

22,695 

Italy 

187,269 

246,474 

293,724 

Jordan . 

37.843 

23,513 

51,020 

Japan . 

103,370 

120,785 

126,233 

Kuwait . 

88,6go 

110,621 

105,497 

J ordan . 

13.895 

16,605 

21,021 

Saudi Arabia . 

125,387 

190,284 

260,910 

Netherlands . 

56,897 

56,598 

69,055 

Spain 

1,207 

3,023 

5.294 

Saudi Arabia . 

32,983 

52,537 

69,506 

Syria 

75.654 

83,366 

77.403 

Switzerland 

228.^07 

189,587 

141,886 

U.S.S.R. 

9,404 

8,192 

13,833 

Syria 

35,312 

69,125 

51.544 

United Kingdom 

26,508 

44,962 

148,288 

Turkey . 

56,574 

38,664 

55.225 

U.S.A. . 

23.164 

71,636 

72,069 

United Kingdom 

198,054 

239,685 

261,409 





U.S.A. . 

250,408 

322,355 

377.542 
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TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 



Passengers 

(’000) 

Goods 

(’000) 


Revenue 
(’000 £ L ) 


Journeys 

Passenger- 

km. 

Tons 

Ton-km. 

Passengers 

Goods 

Total 

1969 

78 

7.278 

313 

24.455 

178 

2,018 

2,196 

1970 

76 

7.430 

258 

20,082 

187 

1,916 

2,103 

T97I 

71 

7.187 

325 

26,789 

184 

2,236 

2,420 

1972 

55 

5.004 

417 

33.116 

134 

2,313 

2,447 

1973 

36 

2,829 

512 

35.063 

81 

2.446 

2,527 


ROAD TRAFFIC 
(motor vehicles in use) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

h 1973 

1974 . 

Passenger cars (inch taxis) . 

Buses . . 1 . • , • 

Lorries , . . . 

Motor cycles .... 

129,674 

1,763 

14.473 

12,004 

136,016 

1,794 

14.795 

9,800 

146,270 

1.905 
15,656 , 
9.731 

164,790 

2,067 

17,130 

10,734 

185,935 

2,258 

19.151 

12,036 

'220,204 

2,397 

20,983 

13,179 


SHIPPING (Beirut) 



! 

Ships Entered 

Merchandise 
(Metric Tons) 

Number 

Tonnage 

Entered 

Cleared 

1970 

2,685 ' 

4,385.247 

2,289,321 

728,144 

1971 

2,910 1 

4,790,713 

2,456.517 

626,384 

1972 

3.265 

5,958,425 

2,666,821 

677,378 

1973 

3.098 

5,112,983 

2,819,534 

717,870 

1974 

2,613 

5,276,000 

3.411,546 

667,841 


CIVIL AVIATION 


(International traffic through Beirut) 



Aircraft 

Using 

Airport 

Passengers 

Using 

Airport 

Freight Through 
Airport 
( metric tons) 

1970 • 

41,553 

1,558,246 

57.691 

1971 • 

39,643 

1,832,514 

69.742 

1972 • 

38,735 

2,090,634 

87,991 

1973 • 

40,037 

2,258,474 

109,560 

1974 . 

44,406 

2,807,000 

145,897 
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TOURISM 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Total Foreign Visitors (except Syrians) . 
of which: 

1,015,772 

1,048,159 

884,997 

1,510,260 

Visitors from Arab countries . 

619,171 

577,186 

535,641 

892,203 

Visitors from Europe 

213,698 

250,932 

171,338 

316,080 

Visitors from the Americas 

94,076 

102,281 

75,606 

143/000 

Syrian Visitors ..... 

1,241,633 

1.233,903 

1,019,498 

1.498,131 

Total .... 

2,257.405 

2,281,062 

1,904,495 

3,008,391 

■ 


EDUCATION 

(1972-73) 



■ 1 

Schools 

' 1 

Pupils 

Teachers 

Public: 




Primary and kindergarten . 

740 

202,913 

1 

Upper primary .... 

549 

77,161 

^ 17,077 

Secondary ..... 
Private: 

65 

18,240 

|J 

Primary and kindergarten 

742 

366,987 

16,168 

Upper primary and secondary 

390 

1 


Source {unless otherwise stated): Direction Centrale de la Statistique, Ministere du Plan, and Direction Generale des 
Douanes, Beirut. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

(Promulgated May 23rd, 1926: amended by the Constitutional Laws of 1927, 1929, 1943 ^“d 1947.) 


According to the Constitution, the Republic of the 
Lebanon is an independent and sovereign State, and no 
part of the territory may be alienated or ceded. Lebanon 
has no State religion. Arabic is the official language. 
Beirut is the capital. 

All Lebanese are equal in the eyes of the law. Personal 
freedom and freedom of the Press are guaranteed and pro- 
tected. The religious communities are entitled to maintain 
their own schools, provided they conform to the general 
requirements relating to public instruction as laid down by 
the State. Dwellings are inviolable: rights of ownership are 
protected by law. Every Lebanese citizen who has com- 
pleted his twenty-first year is an elector and qualifies for 
the franchise. 

Legislative Power 

Legislative power is exercised by one house, the Chamber 
of Deputies, with 99 seats, 53 of which are allocated to 
Christians and 45 to Muslims (for full details of allocation, 
see Parliament, p. 782). Its members must be over 25 
years of age, in possession of their full political and civil 
rights, and literate. They are considered representative of 
the whole nation, and are not bound to follow directives 
from their constituencies. They can be suspended only by 
a two-thirds majority of their fellow-members. Secret 
ballot was introduced in a new election law of April 
1960. 

The Chamber holds two sessions yearly, from the first 
Tuesday after March 15th to the end of IMay, and from the 
first Tuesday after October 15th to the end of the year. 
The normal term of the Chamber of Deputies is four years; 
general elections take place within sixty days before the 
end of this period. If the Chamber is dissolved before the 
end of its term, elections are held within three months of 
dissolution. 


Voting in the Chamber is public — by acclamation, dr by 
standing and sitting. A quorum of two-thirds and a 
majority vote is required for constitutional issues. The 
only exceptions to this occur when the Chamber becomes 
an electoral college, and chooses the President of the Re- 
public, or Secretaries to the Chamber, or when the President 
is accused of treason or of violating the Constitution. In 
such cases voting is secret, and a two-thirds majority is 
needed. 

Executive Power 

The President of the Republic is elected for a term of six 
years, and is not immediately re-eligible. He and his 
ministers deal wdth the promulgation and execution of laws 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies. The Ministers and the 
Prime Minister are chosen by^ the President of the Republic. 
They are not necessarily members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, although they are responsible to it and have 
access to its debates. The President of the Republic must 
be a Maronite Christian and the Prime Minister a Sunni 
Muslim; and the choice of the other Ministers has to reflect 
the division between the communities in the Chamber. 

The President himself can initiate laws. Alternatively, 
the President may demand an additional debate on laws 
already passed by the Chamber. He can adjourn the 
Chamber for up to a month, but not more than once in 
each session. In exceptional circumstances he can dissolve 
the Chamber and force an election. -Ministers can be made 
to resign by a vote of no confidence 

Elections to the Chamber of Deputies, due in April 1976, 
were postponed for up to 26 months. In January 1978 the 
Chamber’s term was further extended to June igSo. 

In December 1976 the Chamber of Deputies gave the 
Government power to rule bj^ decree for sLx months, 
subsequently extended until January' 1978. 
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The Government, Parliament. Political Parties 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Elias Sarkis (elected May 8th, 1976; took office September 23rd, 1976). 


THE CABINET 

{January 1978) 


Prime Minister, Minister of Economy and Trade, and 
Information: Dr. Seli.m Hoss (Sunni). 

Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of Defence and Foreign 
Affairs: Fuad Butros (Greek Orthodox). 

Minister of Interior, Housing and Co-operatives: Dr. Salah 
Salman (Druze). 

Minister of Public Health and Hydroelectric Resources: 

Dr. Ibrahim Shieito (Shia). 


Minister of Tourism, Public Works and Transport: Amin 
Bizri (Sunni). 

Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Oil: Michel Doumit 
(Maronite) . 

Minister of Labour and Social Affairs, and Education: Dr. 

Asaad Rizq (Greek Catholic). 

Minister of Justice, Finance, and Posts and Telecommunica- 
tions: Farid Raeael (Maronite). 


PARLIAMENT 


CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 
The electoral reform bill of April i960 maintained the 
existing ratio of 6 Christians to 5 Muslims in the Chamberof 
Deputies. It is the custom for the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies to be a Shi'i Muslim. 

President of Chamber: Kamal Asaad. 

Deputy President: Michel Sassin. 

There was a General Election in May 1972, but the 
diversity of allegiance in the Chamber makes a strict 
analysis by party groupings impossible. The distribution of 
seats among religious groups is laid down by law. The 
elections due in Aprii 1976 were postponed for up to 26 
months and in January 1978 the term of the Chamber of 
Deputies was further extended until June 1980. 


Religious Groups 


Maronite Christians . ... 

30 

Sunni Muslims ..... 

20 

Shi’i Muslims . . . 7 . 

19 

Greek Orthodox . . .... 

II 

Greek Catholics . . . . ; 

6 

Druzes ....... 

6 

Armenian Orthodox .... 

4 

Armenian Catholics .... 

I 

Protestants ...... 

1 

Others . ...... 

I 

Total . . , . 

99 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


al-Baath: f. in Syria, 1940, by Michel Aflak; secular 
party with policy of Arab union, branches in several 
Middle Eastern countries; 2 mems. in Chamber of 
Deputies: Leader Assem Qansou, Beirut. 

al-Baath: pro-Iraqi wing of al-Baath party; Sec.-Gen. 

, Abdel-Majid Rafei. 

Bloc National: f. 1943: policy of power-sharing and the 
exclusion of the military from politics; 5 mems. in the 
Chamber of Deputies; Leader Raymond Edde; Vice- 
Pres. Saved Aql; Sec.-Gen. Antoine Abu-zaid, 
Chambre.des Deputes, Place de I’litoile, Beirut. 

ad-DustOur {Constitutional Party)-, f. 1943; led struggle 
against French mandate, established 1943 Constitu- 
tion: party of the political and business dlite; Leader 
, Michel Bechara al-Khoury, rue Michel Chiha, 
Kantari, Beirut. 

al-Harakiyincs al-Arab: Beirut; f. 1948 by Georges 
Habache; Arab nationalist party, with Marxist 
tendencies. 

al-Hayat al-Wataniya: Beirut; f. 1964 by Amine Arayssi. 

al-Jabha al-Damukratiya al-Barlamaniya {Parliamentary 
Democratic Front): Beirut; mainly Muslim support; 
Leader Rashid Abdul Hamid ICarami, Chambre des 
Deputds, Place de I'Etoile, Beirut. 


al-Kata’eb {Phalanges Libanaises, Phalangisl Parly). 
P .O.B. 992, Place Charles Helou, Beirut; f. 193®' 
nationalist, reformist, democratic social party; 70,260 
mems.; Leader Pierre Gemayel; Gen. Sec. Joseph 
Saade; 7 mems. in Chamber of Deputies; pubis. 
al-Amal (Arabic daily). Action — Proche Orient (French 
political and scientific monthly). 

Mouvement de I’Action Nationale: f. 1965; Founder and 
Leader Osman Mosbah ad-Dana, P.O.B. 5890, Centre 
Starco, Bloc Sud, Beirut. 

an-Na]jad6: f. 1936; unionist; 3,000 mems.; Founder and 
Pres. Adnane Moustapha al-Hakim, Sawt al-Uruba, 
P-O-B. 3537. Beirut; publ. Sawt al-Uruba (Arabic 
daily). 

an-Nida' al-Kawmi: f. 1945; Founder and Leader Kazem 
AS-S oLH, Ramlet al-Baida, Imm. Chammat, Beirut. 

Parti Communiste Libanais {Lebanese Communist Party). 
roe al-Hout, Imm. du , Parti , Communiste Libanais, 
Beirut; f. 1924; officially dissolved 1948-71; Marxist, 
support among intellectuals; i mem.. in Chamber 
®®P'^Bes; Sec.-Gen. Nicolas Shawi; pubis. an-Nida 
(A^uy), al-Akhbar (weekly), al-Tarik (monthly), Ganich 
(Armenian weekly). 
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Parti D6mocrate: f. 1969: supports a secular, democratic 
policy, private enterprise and social justice; Sec.-Gen. 
Joseph Mughaizel; co-founder Smile Bitar, rue 
Kantari, Imm. Labban, Beirut. 

Parti National Liberal {al-Wataniyin al-Ahrar): f. 1958; 
liberal reformist party; 9 mems. and assocs. in Chamber 
of Deputies; Founder arid Pres. Camille Chamoun, 
Chambre des Deputes, Place de I’Etoile, Beirut; 
Deputy Leader Kazem Khalil; Sec.-Gen. Dory 
Chamoun. 

Parti Nationaliste Syrien: f. 1932, banned 1962^69; 
advocates a “Greater Syria”, composed of Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq, Jordan, Palestine and Cyprus; i supporter 
in Chamber of Deputies; leader Abdulla Saada. 


Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 

Parti Socialiste Progressiste (al-Takadumi al-Ishteraki): 
P.O.B. 2893, Zkak el-Blat, Beirut; f. 1948; progressive 
party, advocates constitutional road to socialism; over 
16,000 mems.; 10 mems. in Chamber of Deputies; 
Pres. Walid Joumblatt; publ. al-Anba’ (weekly). 

Parti Socialiste R6volutionnaire: Beirut; f. 1964; Leader 

Youssef Moubarak. 


Parti Tachnag: f. 1890; principal Armenian party; collec- 
tive leadership; 5 mems. in Chamber of Deputies, 
including Khatchig Babikian, Chambre des Deputes, 
Place de I'fitoile, Beirut. 


The Lebanese Front is a grouping of right-wing parties (mainly Christian) and the National Front is a grouping of left-\ying 
parties (mainly Muslim). 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AND LEGATION ACCREDITED TO LEBANON 
(Beirut unless otherwise indicated) 

(E) Embassy; (L) Legation. 


Afghanistan: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Algeria: Jnah (opposite Coral Beach) (E); Ambassador: 
Muhammad Yazid. 

Argentina: 149 Ave. Fouad ler (E); Ambassador: Luis 
RaiJl de la Faga (also accred. to Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia) . 

Australia: Rue Bliss (E); Charge d'affaires; J. M. C. 
Watson (also accred. to Jordan). 

Austria: Quartier Sursock, Rue N^gib Trad, Villa Nocolas 
Cattan (E); Ambassador: Hans Walser (also accred. 
to Jordan, Kuwait and Syria). 

Bahrain: Sami Fouad Hamzeh Bldg., Bir Hassan (E); 
Charge d'affaires: Hussein Rashed Sabbagh. 

Bangladesh: Rue Tabet (Verdun), Imm. Said Jaafar (E); 
Ambassador: Khondker Golam Mustafa. - 

Belgium: 15th Floor, Centre Verdun, Rue Dunant (E); 
Ambassador: Hubert Beduwe (also accred. to C3rprus 
and Jordan). 

Bolivia: Sarba-Jounieh (E); Charge d’affaires: Najib 
Bichara Ghosn. 

Brazil: Raabda, Imm. Amin Helou (E); Ambassador: 
Paulo da Costa Franco (also accred. to Jordan). 

Bulgaria: Blvd. Chiah-Hadath. Imm. Lati (E): Ambas- 
sador: Gueorgui Tanev. 

Cameroon: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Canada: Rue Hamra, Centre Sabbagh (E); Ambassador: 
Andr4 Couvrette (also accred. to Jordan). 

Chad: Blvd. Sami Solh, Foret Kfoury, Imm. Kalot Frferes 
(E); Ambassador: Muhammad Rahama Saleh (also 
accred. to Jordan). 

Chile: Corniche Chouran (E); Ambassador: General 
Alfredo Canales. 

China, People’s Republic: Rue 62, Nicolas Ibrahim Sursock, 
Ramlet El-Baida (E); Ambassador: Hsu Ming. 

Colombia: Chouran, Imm. Jaber al-Ahmad al-Sabbah (E); 
Ambassador : Nelson Anaya Arigozis. 

Congo People’s Republic: Cairo, Egypt (E), 

Costa Rica: Rue Hamra (E); Chargd d’ Affaires: Riad 
Abdel-Baki (also accred to Kuwait). 


Cuba: Rue Abdel Sabbah between Rue Sakiet el-Janzir 
and Rue de Vienne, Imm. Abdel Rahman et Bahjat 
Ghazal (E); Ambassador: (vacant) (also accred.' to 
Greece) . ■ ' . ■ ' 

Cyprus: Cairo, Egypt (E). . , 

Czechoslovakia: Rue Fouad ler, Imm. Kayssi (E); Ambas- 
sador: Vladimir Zak. . , 

Denmark: Nicosia, Cyprus (E). 

Dominican Republic: Raouche, Imm. Minkara (E). 

Egypt: Rue Ramlat el-Baida (E); Ambassador: Ahmad 
Loutfi Moutawalli. ■ ■ ' 

Ethiopia: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Finland : Centre Gefinor, Rue Clemenceau (E) ; A nibas'sador: 
Arto Ancio Taner (also accred. to Jordan and 
Kuwait) . 

France: Rue Clemenceau (E) ;/ 4 »n 6 assador.- Hubert Argod. 
Gambia: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

German Democratic Republic: Ave. de Paris (E); Ambas- 
sador: Dr. Bruno Sedlaczek. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Rue Jourdak, Imm. Daouk 
(E); A 7 nbassador: Ruedider von Pachelbel. 

Ghana: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Greece: Rue de France (E); Ambassador: Eustache 
Kalamidas. 

Guinea: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Haiti: Rue du Fleuve, Imm. Sarkis (E); Ambassador: 
Pierre Sarkis. 

Hungary: Jnah, imm. Cheikh Salem Al-Sabah (E), 
Ambassador; JAnos Veres. 

India: Rue Kantari, Imm. Samharini (El; Ambassador: 
SouMAL SiNHA (also accred. to Cyprus). 

Indonesia: Cairo, Eg}q)t (E). 

Iran; Jnah, Imm. Sakina Mattar (E); Ambassador; 
Mansour Ghadar. 

Iraq; Jnah, Face Eden Rock (E); Ambassador; Khaled 
Nour Ismail al-Wais (also accred. to Cyprus). 

Italy: Rue Makdissi, Imm. Cosmidis (E); Ambassador: 
Stef.\no d’Andrea. 
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Diplomatic Representation, J udicial System 


Ivory Coast: Avenue Sami Solh, Imm. Georges Tazbck 
{'E): Ambassador: Amaxiov 'Bocovi.i. 

Japan: Comiche Chouran, Imm. Olfat Nagib Salha (E). 
Ambassador: Noboru Sigiura (also accred. to Cyprus) 

Jordan: Rue Verdun, Imm. Belle-Vue (E); Ambassador: 
(vacant) (also accred. to Greece). 

Kenya: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Kuwait: Bir Hassan, The Stadium Roundabout (E); 
Ambassador : Abdel-Hamid Buaijan. 

Liberia: Rome, Italy (E). ■ 

Libya: Jnah, Imm. Cheikh Abdallah Khalife Al-Sabbah 
(E); Ambassador: Abdel-Wahab Zantani. 

Malaysia: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Mali: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Mauritania: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Mexico: Rue Hamra, Imm. Arida (E); Ambassador: 
Guillermo Rosas Zelez (also accred. to Pakistan). 

Morocco: Comiche Masraa, Imm. Chamat (E) ; Ambassador: 
Driss Bennouna. 

Nepal; Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Netherlands: Rue Kantari, Imm. Sahmarani (E); Ambas- 
sador: Adrianus Cornelis Vroon (also accred. to 
Cyp^*^® Jordan). 

Nigeria: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Norway; Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Oman: Bir Hassan (E); Ambassador: Abdullah Ali al- 
Qutabi. 

Pakistan: 2699 Layon St. (E); Ambassador:. Commodore 
Khateeb Maqsood Hussain (also accred. to Cyprus). • 

Panama: Comiche Mazraa, Imm. Saab (L). 

Peru; Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Poland : Fum el-Chebbak, Rue Asile des Vieillards, Imm. 

Haddad Fr6res (E); Ambassador: Janusz Zablocki. 
Portugal: Rue Beyhum, Villa Omar Beyhum (E); Ambas- 
sador: (vacant) (also accred. to Jordan). 

Qatar: Dibs Building, Chouran Street (E); Ambassador: 
Muhammad ben Hamad al Thani. 

Romania: Avenue Sami el-Solh, 215 Foret Kfouri, Imm. 
Boutros et Chammah (E); Ambassador: Dr. Mihail 
Levente. 

Saudi Arabia: Rue Bliss, Manara (E); Ambassador: 
General Ali al-Shaer. 

Senegal: Comiche Mazraa, Rue Ibn el-Assir, Imm. Kholy 
el-Kataby (E): Ambassador: Alphonse N'Diaye (also 
- accred. to Pakistan). 


Singapore : Cairo, Egypt (E) . . 

Spain: Ramlet el Baida, Imm. White Sands (E); 
saior.- M ariano Sanz Briz. 

Sri Lanka: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Sudan: Rue Mme Curie, Imm. Minkara (E); Ambassador: 
Jalal Hassan Atabani. 

Sweden: Rue Clemenceau, Imm. Moukarzel et Rubeiz (E); 
Ambassador: Jean-Jaques von Dardel (also accred. 
to Cyprus and Jordan). 

Sv;iizerland: Avenue John Kennedy, Imm. Achou (E); 
Ambassador : Albert Natural. 

Thailand: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Trinidad and Tobago: 486 Rue Verdun, Imm. Heliopolys, 
Apt. 8; Ambassador: (vacant) (also accred. to Iran). 

Tunisia: Ramlet el-Baida, Imm. Rock and Marble (E); 
Ambassador: Muhammad Amamou. 

Turkey: Bir Hassan (E); Ambassador: Necmettin 
Tuncel. . 

U.S.S.R.: Rue Mar Elias el-Tina (E); Ambassador: Alexan- 
der Soldatov. 

United Arab Emirates: Jnah, Face Eden Rock, Imm. 
Wafic Tabbara (E); Ambassador: Rashed Makkawi. 

United Kingdom: Avenue de Paris, Ain el-Mreisse (E); 

Ambassador: Sir Peter Wakefield, k.b.e., c.m.g. 
U;S.A.: Ave. de Paris (Comiche), Imm. Ali Reza (E); 
Richard B. Parker. 

Uruguay: Rue Verdun, Fayoumd, Imm. Mohamad 
Hussein Ben Moutahar (E); Ambassador: Rodolfo 
Comas Amaro (also accred, to Jordan and Syria). 

Vatican: Rue Badaro; Apostolic Nuncio: Mgr. Alfredo 
Bruniera. 

Venezuela: Rue Kantari, Imm. Sahmarani (E); Charge 
d'affaires: Javier Loyola (also accred. to Jordan 
and Kuwait). 

Yemen Arab Republic: Blvd. Khaldd-Quzai, Imm. In- 
genieur Ryad Amaiche (E); Ambassador: Abdul- 
Quddous al-Wazir. 

Yemen, People’s Democratic Republic: Ramlet el Baida, 
Imm. Ramlet el Baida (E); Ambassador: Muhammad 
Abdel-Qawi. 

Yugoslavia: Imm. Daouk, Arts et Metiers Quarter (E); 

Ambassador: Nusret Seferovic. 

Cairo: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Cambia: Cairo, Egypt (E). 


Lebanon also has diplomatic relations with Albania, Benin, Cambodia the rentml a r- • t- j t-, o 1 


Law and justice in the Lebanon are administered in 
accordance with the following codes, which are based upon 
modern theories of civil and criminal legislation: 


(1) Code de la Propridte (1930) 

(2) Code des Obligations et des Contrats (1932). 

(3) Code de Procedure Civile (1933). 

(4) Code Maritime (1947). 

(6) Code de Procedure Pe'nale (Code Ottoman Modifid). 

(7) Code Pdnal (1943). 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

(8) Code Pdnal Militaire (1946). 

(9) Code d Instruction Criminelle. 

The following courts are now established; 

Single-Judge Courts”, each consisting 
s ngle judge, and dealine in thn firq!- incfnnrfi with bC 


„ Single-Judge Courts”, each consisting 

riviT It,,! dealing in the first instance with be 

PipJr r cases; there are seventeen such courts 

Beirut and seven at Tripoli. 

each consisting of th: 
J dges. including a President and a Public Prosecutor, a 
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dealing with civil and criminal cases; there. are five such 
courts at Beirut. 

(c) Four Courts of Cassation, three dealing with civil and 
commercial cases and the fourth with criminal, cases. .A 
Court of Cassation, to be properly constituted, must'have 
at least three judges, one being the President and the other- 
two Councillors. The First Court consists of the First 
President of the Court of Cassation, a President and two 
Councillors. The other two civil courts each consist of a 
President and three Councillors. If the Court of Cassation 
reverses the judgement of a lower court it does not refer the 
case back but retries it itself. / ' ■ . 

First President of the Court of Cassation: Emile Abouk- 

HEIK. 


Judicial System, Religion 

(d) The Council of State, which deals with admim'strative 
cases. It consists of a President, Vice-President and four 
Councillors. A Commissioner represents. the Government. 

- President of the Court of the Council of State; Antoine 
Baroud. 

(e) The Court of Justice, which is a special court con- 
sisting of a President and four judges, deals wth matters 
affecting the security of the State. 

In addition to the above, Islamic, Christian and 
Jewish religious courts deal with affairs of personal status 
(marriages, deaths, inheritances, etc.). 

There is also a Press Tribunal. 


RELIGION 


PRINCIPAL COMMUNITIES 



1958 

1974* 

Christians .... 

792.000 

n.a. . 

Roman Catholics 

529,500 

1,141,740 

Armenian Rite . 

14.500 

24,500 

Chaldean Rite 

n.a. 

6.459 

Greek (Melkite) Rite . 
Latin Rite . 

"J. 91,000 ^ 

191,889 . 
.20,000 
878,892 

Maronite Rite 

424,000 

Syrian Rite 

n.a. 

20,000 

Orthodox 

219,000 

n.a. 

Greek 

150,000 

n.a. 

Armenian . 

69,000 

n.a. 

Protestant 

14,000 

n.a. 

Muslims .... 

624,000 

n.a. 

Sunni .... 

286,000 

n.a. 

Shi’i 

250,000 

n.a. 

Druzes . .. ... 

88,000 

n.a. 

Jews .... 

6,600 

n.a. 


• The 1974 figures for members of the Roman Catholic 
churches are based on estimates by the curias of dioceses 
based in the Lebanon. National and diocesan boundaries 
do not necessarily correspond. 

It will be seen that the largest single community in the 
Lebanon is the Maronite, a Uniate sect of the Roman 
Church. The Maronites inhabited the old territory of 
Mount Lebanon, i.e. immediately east of Beirut. In the 
south, towards tte Israeli frontier, Shi'i villages are most 
common whilst between the Shi’i and the Maronites live 
the Druzes (divided between the Yazbakis and the 
Jumblatis). The Bekaa has many Greek Christians, whilst 
the Tripoli area is mainly Sunni Muslim. Altogether, of all 
the regions of the Middle East, the Lebanon probably 
presents the closest juxtaposition of sects and peoples wth- 
in a small territory. As Lebanese political life is organized 
on a sectarian basis, the Maronites also enjoy much poli- 
tical influence, including a predominant voice in the 
nomination of the President of the Republic. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Armenian Rite 

Patriarchate of Cilicia: Patriarcat Armenien Catholique, 
Jeitaoui, 2400 Beirut; includes Patriarchal Diocese of 
Beirut; 28 priests, 24,500 Catholics; Patriarch Hemaigh 
Pietro XVH Ghedighian. 


Chaldean Rite 

Diocese of Beirut: Ev&hd Chaldeen-Catholique, B.P. 8566, 
Beirut; 8 priests, 6,459 Catholics; Bishop Raphael 
Bidawid. 

Latin Rite 

Apostolic 'Vicariate of Beirut: Vicariat Apostolique, ViUa 
Maria, B.P. 4224, Beirut; 12 parishes, 20,000 Catholics; 

. Vicar Apostolic Paul Bassim. 

Maronite Kite 

Patriarchate of Antioch: Patriarcat Maronite, Bkerkd 
(winter), Dimane (summer); includes Patriarchal 
Diocese of Gibail' and Batrun; 203 priests, 190,452 
Catholics; Patriarch Antoine Khoraiche. The Maro- 
nite Rite includes the Archdioceses of Beirut, Tripoli 
and Tyre, and the Dioceses of Baalbek, Saida and 
Sarba. 

Melkite Rite 

Patriarchate of Antioch: Patriarcat Grec-Melkite Catho- 
lique, B.P. 50076, Beirut; jurisdiction over one million 
Melkites throughout the world; pubis. Sophia (English 
— in U.S.A.), Le Lie 7 t (French — Beirut); Patriarch of 
Antioch and ail the East, of Alexandria and of Jerusa- 
lem Maximos V Hakim. The Melkite Rite includes the 
3 Patriarchates of Damascus (Syria), Egypt, Sudan and 
Libya and Jerusalem; 7 Archdioceses in Lebanon 
(Tyre, Beirut, Baalbeck, Baniyas, Saida, Tripoli and 
Zahleh); 4 Archdioceses in Syria - (Aleppo, Latakia, 
Homs and Hauran); one in Jordan (Amman); one in 
Israel (Acre and Nazareth). 

Syrian Rite 

Patriarchate of Antioch: Patriarcat Syrien-Catholique, rue 
duDamas, B.P. 118879, Beirut; jurisdiction over Syrian 
Catholics of Palestine, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, 
Egypt and Turkey; Patriarch Ignace Antoine II 
Hayek. 

Patriarchal Vicariate of the Lebanon: Vicariat Patriarcat 
S3u-ien, rue de Syrie, Beirut; 12 priests, 18,000 Catho- 
lics; Vicar Patriarchal Flavien Zacharie Melki. 

Noie: The statistics of priests and Catholics are estimates 

by the diocesan curias for the situation on December 31st, 

1974 - 


OTHER RELIGIOUS GROUPS 

Armenian Orthodox: Leader Mgr. Khoren I Paroyan, 
Catholicos of Cilicia and All the East, Catholicossat des 
Armdniens Orthodoxes, Ant^lias. 
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Greek Orthodox: Leader His Beatitade Elias IV Muawad, 
Patriarch of Antioch and All the East, Patriarcat 
Grec-Orthodoxe, P.O.B. g, Damascus, Syria. 

Syrian Orthodox: Leader Mgr. Ignatios III Yacoub, 
Patriarch of Antioch and All the East, Patriarcat 
S}rrien Orthodoxe, Beirut. 

Shl’i Muslims: Leader Imam Saved Moussa as-Sad_r, 
Pres, of the Supreme Islamic Council of the Shi’i 
Community of the Lebanon, Dar al-lftaa al-Jaafari, 
Beirut. 

Sunni Muslims: Leader S.G. Sheikh Hassan Khaled, 
Grand Mufti of the Lebanon, Tarik Jadidd, rue 
Boustany, Beirut. 


Religion, The Press 

Druxes: Leader S.'G. Sheilch : Muhammad Abouchacra, 
Supreme Spiritual Leader of the Druze Community, 
, rue Abou Chacra, Beirut., 

Jews: Leader Chahoud Chreim, Beirut. 

Protestants: Leader Rev. Dr. Farid Audeh, Pres, of Nat. 
Evangelical Union of the Lebanon, P.O.B. 5224, rue 
Maurice Barrds, Beirut. - 

Union of the Armenian Evangelical Churches in the Near 
East: P.O.B. 377, Beirut; Moderator Prof. ,Hov P. 
Aharonian; the Union includes some .thirty Armenian 
Evangelical Churches in Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, 
Cyprus, Greece, Iran and Turkey. 


THE PRESS 


The most important dailies are al-Aiiwar and an-Nahar 
which have the highest circulations. The Daily Star, 
al-Jarida and L'Orient-Le Jour, the foremost French paper. 
The latter two are owned by Georges Naccache, former 
Lebanese ambassador to . France, and tend to take a 
pro-government line. In a country where most of the dUte 
speak French the other French daily. Le Soir, is also 
influential, and, for the same reason, the twice-weekly 
publication Le Commerce du Levant occupies an important 
place in the periodical Press. 

The civil war hindered the operation of the Press, but 
even at the height of the civil war about two dozen news- 
papers and magazines appeared, reflecting every shade of 
political opinion. In January 1977, however, censorship 
was imposed oh . all publications. Some papers ceased 
publication, if only temporarily; Before this, Lebanon 
enjoyed the reputation of having one of the freest presses 
in the Middle East and was an important base for foreign 
correspondents. Some Lebanese papers have since intro- 
duced London and Paris editions. 

DAILIES 

al-Amal : P.O.B. 992, place Charles Hdlou, Beirut; f. 1939; 
Phalangist Party; Arabic; circ. 29,000; Editor Georges 
Omeira. 

al-Anba': P.O.B. 955, Beirut; f. 1948; Arabic. 

al-Anwar: P.O.B. 1038, Beirut; f. 1959; independent; 
.Arabic; Supplement, Sunday, cultural and social; 
published by Dar Assayad S.A.L.; circ. 75,200; Propr! 
Said Freiha; Editor Issam Freiha. 

Ararat: P.O.B. 756, Nor Hagin, Beirut; f. 1937; Com- 
munist; Armenian; circ. • 3,000; Editor Krikor 
Jabuliano. 

Ayk: P.O.B. 2623, Beirut; f. 1953; Armenian. 

Aziag: P.O.B. 587, rue Zokak el-Blatt, Beirut; f. 1926; 
Armenian; circ. 4,500. 

al-BaTraq: P.O.B. 1800, rue Monot, Beirut; f. 1911; 
Arabic; published by Soc. Libahaise de Presse; Editors 
Assad and Faded Akl; circ. 3,000. 

Balrut: P.O.B. 7944, Beirut; f. 1952; Arabic. , 

ach-Chaab: P.O.B. 5140, Beirut; f. 1961; Arabic; National- 
ist; Propr. and Editor Muhammad Amin Dughan- 
circ. 7,000. , , , , ’ 

ach-Chams: P.O.B. 7047, Beirut; f. 1925; Arabic. 

aCh-Charq: P.O.B. 838, rue de la Marseillaise, Beirut- f 
1945; Arabic; Editor Khairy al-Ka’ki. 

Daily Star: P.O.B. 11-987, rue al-Hayat, Beirut; f. 1952- 
independent; English; Chief Editor Jihad Khazen- 
circ. 19,220. , ’ 


ad-DastOUr: P.O.B. 886, Beirut; f. 1968; Arabic; Owner and 
Editor Ali Ballout; circ. 53,400. 

ad-Dunia: P.O.B. 4599, Beirut; f. 1943; Arabic; political; 
■ Chief Editor Suliman Abou Zaid. 


al-Kadaf: P.O.B. 212, me Bdchir, Imm. Esseild, Beirut; 
f. 1969; Arabic. 

al-Hadith: P.O.B. 5858, Beimt; f. 1927; Arabic. 

al-Hayat: P.O.B. 11-987, rue al-Hayat, Beimt; f. 1946; 
independent; Arabic; circ. 32,538. 

al-Jarida: P.O.B. 220, place Tabaris, Beimt; f. 1953; 
independent; Arabic; Editor Abdulla Skaff; circ. 
22,600. 


al-Joumhouria: P.O.B. 7111, Beimt; f. 1924: Arabic. 
al-Khatib: P.O.B. 365, me Georges Picot; Arabic. 

al-Kifah al-Arabi: Beirut; f. 1950; Arabic; pro-Libyan; 
Editor Walid Husaini. 


Lissan-ul*Hal: P.O.B. 4619, rue Chateaubriand, Beirut; 
f. 1877; Arabic; Editor Gebran Hayek; circ. 33,000. 

al-Liwa’: P.O.B. 2402, Beimt; f. 1970; Arabic. 

an-Nahar: P.O.B. 11-226, me Banque du Liban — Hamra; 
Pres. Co-operative Bldg., Beirut; f. 1933; Arabic; 
independent; Publisher and Editor-in-Chief Ghassan 
Tueni; Co-Editors Michel Abou Jaoud6 and Louis 
El-Hajj; circ. 56,000. 

an-Nass: P.O.B. 4886, Beimt; f. 1959; Arabic. 

Nlda: P.O.B. 4744, Beimt; f. 1958; Arabic; published by 
the Lebanese Communist Party; Editor Karim MBOUd; 
circ. 3,500; 


— jaeimc; i. 1937; 

an-NIdal : P.O.B. 1354,' Beimt; f.’ 1939; Arabic. 
L'Orient-Le Jour: P.O.B. 2488, me Banque du Liban 
Beirut; f. 1942; French independent; Dir. PierR' 
hDDE; Editor Jean Choueri; circ. 21,500, 

Raqib al-Ahwad; P.O.B. 467, rue Patriarche Hoyek 
J^eimt; f. 1937; Arabic; Editor Sima'n Farah Seif. 
Rayah: P.O.B. 4101, Beirut; Arabic. 

Le Reveil: Beirut; French; Editor-in-Chief Jean Shami. 

ar-Ru^wwad; P O.B. 2696, rue Mokhalsieh, Beirut; f. 194° 
Arabic; Editor Beshara Maroun. 

8ada Lubnan: P.O.B. 7884, Beimt; f. 1951; Arabic. 

Beirut; f. 1972; French; publishec 
A d-Edition S.A.L ; Edit® 

, Aggiouri; circ. 15,000; 

®^"an-Nab?HfD^;°-®A 3537 : Beirut; f. 1959: Arabic 
ajjadd Party; Editor Adnane al-Hakim. 
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The Press 


Le Soir: P.O.B. 1470, rue de SjTie, Beirut; f. 1947; French; 
political independent: Dir. Dikran Tosbath; Editor 
Andr6 Kecati; circ. 16,500. 

at-Tayyar: P.O.B. 1038, Beirut; Arabic; independent; 
issued weekly for the time being; circ. 75,000. 

telegraf— Bairut: P.O.B. 1061, rue Beehara el Khoury, 
Beirut; f. 1930; Arabic; political, economic and social; 
Editor Toufic Assad Matni; circ. 15,500 (5,000 
outside Lebanon). 

al-Yawm: P.O.B. 1908, Beirut; f. 1937: Arabic; Editor 
Wafic Muhammad Chaker at-Tiby. 

az-Zamane: P.O.B. 6060, rue Boutros Karameh, Beirut; 
f. 1947; Arabic; Editor Robert Abela. 

Zartonk: P.O.B. 617, rue de I'Hopital Franfais, Beirut; 
f. 1937: Armenian; official organ of Armenian Liberal 
Democratic Party; Editor P. Toumassian. 

WEEKLIES 

Achabaka: Dar Assayad, P.O.B. 1038, Beirut; f. 1956; 
society and features; Arabic; Propr. Said Freiha; 
Editor George Ibrahim El-Khoury; circ. 126,500. 

al-Ahad: Rue Mere Gelas, P.O.B. 1462, Beirut, Arabic; 
Riad Taha; circ. 32,000. 

al-Akhbar: Beirut; Arabic; published by the Lebanese 
Communist Party: circ. 21,000. 
al-Anba’: Rue Maroun Naccache, P.O.B. 2893, Beirut; 
Progressive Socialist Party; Arabic. 

al'Anwar Supplement: P.O.B. 1038, Beirut; cultural- 
social; every Sunday; supplement to daily al'Anwar; 
Editor Issam Freiha; circ. 90,000. 

Argus: Bureau des Documentations Libanaises et Arabes, 
P.O.B. 11-3000, Beirut; twice-weekly news bulletin; 
circ. 1,000. 

al-Ash-Shir’: 144 Rue Gouraud, Beirut; f. 1948; Catholic; 
Arabic; Editor Father Antoine Cortbawi. 

Assayad: Dar Assayad, P.O.B. 1038, Beirut; f 1943; Propr. 
Said Freiha; Editor Rafique Khoury; circ. 94,700. 

al-Awassef: Homsi Bldg., P.O.B. 2492, Beirut; t. 1953: 
Arabic; political, independent; Dir. Daher Khalil 
Zeidan; circ. 10,500. 

Le Commerce du Levant: P.O.B. 687. Kantari St., SFAH 
Bldg., Beirut; f. 1929; twice weekly; also publishes 
monthly edition; commercial; French; circ. 15,000; 
Editor: Soci6t6 de la Presse Economique; Pres. E. S. 
Shoticair. 

Dabbour: Museum Square, Beirut; f. 1922; Arabic; Editors 
Michel Richard and Fuad Mukarzel; circ. 12,000. 

al-Dyar: P.O.B. 959, Verdun St., Bellevue Bldg., Beirut; 
f. 1941: Arabic; political; Editor Yasser Hawari; 
circ. 46,000. 

al-Hawadess: P.O.B. 1281, Beirut; f. 1911; Arabic; 
political; Chair, and Gen. Man. Salim Lozi; Deputy 
Gen. Man. Alex Ayoub; Editor-in-Chief Nabil 
Khoury; circ. 167,500. 

al-Hurriya: P.O.B. 857, Beirut; f. i960; voice of Arab 
Nationalist Movement; Arabic; Chief Editor Muhsin 
Ibrahim; circ. 12,000. 

al'lza’a: Rue Selim Jazaerly, P.O.B. 462, Beirut; f. 1938. 
politics, art, literature and broadcasting; Arabic; circ. 
11,000; Editor Fayek Khoury. 

al-Jamhour: Mussaitbeh, P.O.B. 1834, Beirut; f. 1936; 
Arabic; illustrated weekly news magazine; Editor 
Farid Abu Shahla; circ. 45,000, of which over 30,000 
outside Lebanon. 


Kul Shay’: Rue Beehara el Kboury, P.O.B. 3250, Beirut; 
Arabic. 

al-Liwa: Rue Abdel Kaim Khalil, P.O.B. 2402, Beirut: 
Arabic; Propr. Abdel Ghani Salaam. 

Magazine: Quartier Sursock, Achrafieh, P.O.B. 1404, 
Beirut; f. 1956: in French; political and social; Publ. 
Les Editions Orientales S.A.L.; Publisher George 
Abou Adal; Ed.-in-Chief Aline Lahoud; circ. 15,983. 

Massis: Place Debbas, Beirut; f. 1949; Armenian; Catholic; 
Editor F. Vartan Tbkeyan; circ. 2,000. , 

an-Nahda: Abdul Aziz St., P.O.B. 3736, Beirut; Arabic; 
independent; Man. Editor Nadim Abou-Ismil. 

Middle East Economic Survey: Middle East Research and 
Publishing Centre, P.O.B. 11-1224, Beirut; f. 1957; oil 
topics: Editor and Publr. Fuad W. Itayim. 

ai-Ousbou* al'Arabi (Arab Week): Quartier Sursock, 
Achrafieh, P.O.B. ' 1404, Beirut; f. 1959; Arabic; 
political and social; Publishers Les Editions Orientales, 
S.A.L.; Publisher George Abou Aval: Editor-in-Chief 
Samir Atallah; circ. 147,500 (circulates throughout 
the Arab world). 

al-Rassed: P.O.B. 11-2808, Beirut; Arabic; Editor George 
Rajji. 

Revue du Liban: Rue Allenby, Beirut; f. 1928; French; 
Editor Ibrahim Makhlouf; circ. 15,000. 

Sada Janoub: 71 Seif Ed-dine Khatib St., Nasra, Beirut: 
f- -19371 Arabic; political. 

Samar: P.O.B. 1038, Beirut; photorama, magazine; circ. 
50,000. 

OTHER SELECTED PERIODICALS 
Note; published monthly unless otherwise stated. 
al-Adib: P.O.B. 11-878, Beirut; f. 1942; Arabic, artistic, 
literary, scientific and political; Editor Albert Adie. 

ai-Afkar: Rue Mere Gelas, Beirut; international; French; 
Editor Riad Taha. 

Alam Attijarat [Business World): Strand Bldg., Hamra 
St., Beirut; f. 1965 in association with Johnston Inter- 
national Publishing Corpn., New York; monthly; com- 
mercial; Editor Nadim Makdisi; international circ. 
17.500. 

Arab Economist: Gefinor Tower, Clemenceau St., P.O.B. 
11-6068, Beirut; monthly; published by Centre for 
Economic, Financial and Social Research and Docu- 
mentation S.A.L.; Chair. Dr. Chafic Akhras; Man. 
Dir. Dr. Sabban al Haj. 

Arab Oil and Gas Directory: Arab Petroleum Research 
'Centre, P.O.B. 7167, Beirut; yearly in English; Pub- 
lisher and Editor Dr. Nicolas Sarkis. 

L’Economie des Pays Arabes: B.P. 6068, Beirut; f. 1969; 
French; published by Centre d’Etudes et de Docu- 
mentation Economiques Financiferes et Sociales S.A L.; 
Pres. Dr. Chafic Akhras; Dir.-Gen. Dr. Sabbah al 
Haj; circ. 5,000. 

al-Idary: P.O.B. 1038, Beirut; business management: 
Arabic; circ. 10,000. 

International Crude Oil and Product Prices: Middle East 
Petroleum and Economic Publications, P.O.B. 11-1224, 
Beirut; f. 1971; twice yearly review and analysis of oil 
price trends in world markets; Publisher Fuad W. 
Itayim. 

al-lntiiak: c/o:Michel Nehme, al-Intilak Printing and 
Publishing House, P.O.B. 4958, Beirut: f. igho; 
literary; Arabic; Chief Editor Michel Nehme. 
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Lebanese and Arab Economy: Alienby St., P 

Beirut; f. 1951; fortnightly; Arabic, English and French, 
Publisher Beirut Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
and Sami N. Atiyeh; Editor and Dir. Abdel- Wahab 


Rifa'i. 

Malallai al Izaat al Loubnaniat: Lebanese Broadcasting 

Corporation,- Beirut; Arabic; broadcasting afiairs. 

Naft al Arab: Beirut; f. 1965; monthly: Arabic; oil; 

Publisher Abdullah Al T ARigi. 

Nous Ouvriers du Pays: 144 Rue Gouraud, Beirut; Catholic: 
English-French; social welfare; Editor Father Antoine 
CORTBAWI. ■ 

Rijal al Amal {Businessmen): P.O.B. 220. Cornishe Square, 
Beirut; business magazine; Arabic,: with special issues 
in- English and French; Editor G. W. Skaff; circ. 

12.000. 

Sawt al-Mar’ah: Dar al-Kitab, P.O.B. 1284, Beirut; 
Lebanese . Women's League; Arabic; Editor; Mrs. J. 
Sheiboub. 

Tabibok: P.O.B. 4887, Beirut; f. 1956: medical, social, 
scientific; Arabic; Editor Dr. Sami Kabani, circ. 

78.000. 

al-Tarik: Beirut; cultural and theoretical; published by 
the Lebanese Communist Party; circ. 5,000. 


al-’UIum: Dar al Ilm Lil Malayeen, rue de Syrie,- P.O.B. 
1085, Beirut; scientific review. 

Welcome to Lebanon and the Middle East: Tourist Infor- 
mation and Advertising Bureau; Starco Centre, North 
Block 71 1, P.O.B. 4204, Beirut; f. 1959: on entertain- 
ment, touring and travel; English; Editor Souhail 
Toufik Abou-Jamra; circ. 6,000. 


NEWS AGENCIES 
Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): B.P. 11-1461, Beirut; 
Dir. Paul Delifer. - 

Agenda EFE (Spain): P.O.B. 113/5313, Beirut; Corres- 
pondent Mary Angeles Junquera. . , 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy): rue 
Verdun, Immeuble’ Safieddine, B.P. 1525, Beirut; 
Correspondent Edouard Saab. 

Allgemeiner Deutscher Nachrichtendienst (ADN) (German 
Democratic Republic): P.O.B. 6105, Beirut; Corre- 
spondent Frank Kluwe. 

Associated Press (AP). (U.S.A.): Kings Hotel,* Rauche, 
Beirut. 

Czechoslovak News Agency (6 tK): P.O.B. 5069, Beirut; 
Chief Middle East Correspondent Vladimir Otruba. 

Middle East News Agency (Egypt): 72 Al Geish St., P.O.B. 

2268. Beirut (Head Office is Cairo). 

North American Newspapers Alliance: Palm-Beach Hotel, 
■ Beirut; Chief ANDRE\y J. Nash. 

Novosti (U.S.S.R.): Beirut;' Correspondent Suren G. 
Shiroyan. 

United Press international (UPl) (U.S.A.): Press Co-opera- 
tive Bldg,, Rue Hamra, Beirut; Chief Middle East 
Correspondent (vacant), 

. dpa, Iraq News Agency, Jamahiriya News Agency 
(Libya), Reuters and Tass also have offices in Beirut. 

PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 

Lebanese Press Syndicate: P.O.B. 3084, Beirut; f. 1911; 
12 mems.; Pres. Riad Taha; Vice-Pres. Farid Abou 
Shahla;' Sec. Mohammad Badih Serbey. , 


The Press, Publishers 

Foreign Press Syndicate: rue Glemenceau,- Beirut, Pres. 
Georges Bitar. 

PUBLISHERS 

Arab Institute for Research and Publishing: Syria St. and 
Samadi Bldg., 5th Floor, , P.O.B. 546°. Beirut; works 
in Arabic and English. , , 

Dar al Adab: Beirut; literary and general. 

Dar al lim Lil Malayeen: Rue de Syria, P.O.B. 1085, 
Beirut; f. 1945; dictionaries, textbooks, Islamic cul- 
tural books; ■ owners: Munir Ba'albaky and Bahij 
Osman. 

Dar-Alkashaf: p!o.B. 112091, A. Malhamee St., Beirut; 
f. 1930; publishers of Alkashaf (Arab Youth Magazine), 
maps and atlases; printers and distributors; Propr. 
M. A. Fathallah. 

Dar al-Kitab al-Jadid: Hamra St,, Hindi Building, P.O.B. 
1284, Beirut; political studies; owner: Fuad Badr. 

Dar al-Makshouf: Rue Amir Beshir, Beirut; scientific, 
cultural and school books; owner: Sheikh Fuad 
Hobeish. 

Dar Al-Maaref Liban S.A.L.: P.O.B. 2320, Esseily Bldg., 
Riad Al-Solh Square, Beirut; f. 1959; children's books 
and textbooks in Arabic; Gen. Man. Joseph Nashou. 

Dar Al-Mashreq (Imprimerie Catholique): P.O.B. 94 ^ 
Beirut; f. 1853; religion, art, literature, history, 
languages, science, philosophy, school books, dic- 
tionaries and periodicals: Dir, Paul Brouwers, s.j. 

Dar An-Nahar S.A.L.: B.P. 226, Beirut; f. 1967; publishes 
Kadaya Moua’ssira (quarterly); circ. 7,000; Pres. 
MoHAMED ALI HAMADfi. 

Dar Assayad S.A.L.: P.O.B. 1038, Beirut; f. 1943; publishes 
in Arabic Al-Anwar (daily), Assayad (weekly), A.I- 
Tayar (weekly), Achabaka (weekly) Samar (weekly), 
Dar-Assayad Yearbook-, has offices and correspondents 
in Arab countries and most parts of the world; Centre 
for Research, Studies and Archives; Chair. Said 
Freiha; Man. Dir. Bassam Freiha. 

Dar Beirut: Librairie Beyrouth, Immeuble Lazarieh, rue 
Amir Bechir, Beirut: f. 1936; Prop. M. Safieddine. 

Institute for Palestine Studies, Publishing and Research 
Department: Ashqar Bldg., rue Clemenceau, P.O.B. 
7164, Beirut; f. 1963; independent non-profit Arab 
research org.; to- promote better understanding of the 
Palestine problem; publishes books, reprints, research 
papers, (English, Arabic, French), two annual docu- 
mentary collections (English, Arabic) yearbook (in 
Arabic), Bulletin (fortnightly, Arabic), Journal oj 
Palestine Studies (quarterly, English), Knesset Debates 
(annually, Arabic); library 12,000 vols.; Inter-Arab 
Board of Trustees: Chair. Prof. Constantine ZuraYk; 
Exec. Sec. Prof. Walid Khalidi. 

The International Documentary Center of Arab Manu- 
scripts: Maqdissi St., Ras Beirut Hanna Bldg., P O.B. 
2668, Beirut; f. 1965; publishes and reproduces ancient 
and rare Arabic texts; Propr. Zouhair Baalbaki. 

Khayat Book and. Publishing Co. S.A.L.: 90-94 rue Bliss, 
Beirut; Middle East, Islam, oil, Arab publications and 
reprints: Man. Dir. Paul Khayat. 

Librairie du Liban: Riad Solh Sq., P.O.B. 945, Beirut; 
f- 1944: dictionaries. Middle East, travel, Islam, 
Proprs. Khalil and George Sayegh. 

Middle East Publishing Co.: Beirut, Rue George Picot, Imm. 
El Kaissi; f. 1954; publishes Medical Index and Revue 
Immobiliire (Real Estate); Man. Editor Elie Sawaf. 
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New Book Publishing Housa: Beirut. . 

Rihani Printing and Publishing House: Jibb En Nakhl St., 
Beirut; f. 1963; Propr. Albert Rihani; Man. Daoud 
Stephan. 

Other publishing houses in Beirut include; Dar al- 


Piiblishers, Radio and Television. Finance 

Andalns, Dar Majalaat Shiir, Imprimerie Catholique, 
Imprimerie Universelle; Al Jamiya al Arabi, A I Kitah al 
Arabi, Lihrairie Orientale, A I Maktab al-Tijari, Middle 
East Stamps Inc., Mn'assasat al-Marif, Nofal and Bait at 
Hikmat, Saidar. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


■ RADIO 

Lebanese Broadcasting Station: rue Arts et Mdtiers, Beirut; 
is a part of the Ministry of Information; f. 1937; Dir.- 
Gen. K. Hage Ali; Technical Dir. J. Rouhayem; Dir. 
of Programmes N. Mikati; Head of Administration • 
A. Aoun; Public Relations Faouzi Fehmv. 

The Home Service broadcasts in Arabic on short wave, 
the Foreign Service broadcasts in Portuguese, Arabic, 
Spanish, French and English. 

Number of radio receivers; 605,000. 


TELEVISION 

Compagnie Libanaise de T6I6vision (C.L.T.): P.O.B. 4848, 
Beirut; f. 1959' commercial service; programmes in 
Arabic, French and English on four channels; Dir.-Gen. 

, Paul Tannous; Technical Manager M. S. Karijieh. 

T6Ii Orient: P.O.B. 5054, Beirut; f. i960; Gimpagnie de 
Tdldvision du Liban et du Proche-Orient (S.A.L.); 
commercial service; programmes in Arabic, French 
and English on two channels {ii and 5); Acting Gen. 
Man. Claude S away a. 

Number of TV receivers; 325,000. 


FINANCE 


(cap. =capital; p.u.=pa,id up; dep.=deposits; m. =million; L;^=Lebanese £■, res. = reserves.) 


Beirut has for long been the leading financial and com- 
mercial centre in the Middle East, as can be seen from the 
extensive list of banking organizations given below. 
However, public confidence in the banking system was 
strained by the closing of the Intra Bank, the largest 
domestic bank, late in 1966 when its liquid funds proved 
insufficient to cope with a run of withdrawals. The bank 
obtained enough guarantees to re-open in January 1968, 
though it is now an investment bank managed by a, New 
York company. In 1970 the decision was taken to ^ant no 
new licences (except for medium-term lending institutions) 
until 1976, and foreign banks have therefore been acquiring 
interests in Lebanese-owned banks to establish a foothold 
in Beirut. The civil disturbances between April 1975 and 
October 1976 considerably disrupted Beirut’s banking and 
commercial facilities. The war forced 15 of the 70 Lebanese 
banks and 25 foreign banks to shift their operations to 
Athens, Cairo and the Persian Gulf. During 1977 many of 
the banks which had moved returned to Beirut. By Novem- 
ber 1977 it was estimated that banking operations had 
reached between 40 and 50 per cent of the pre-war level. 

Banking Association 

Association of Banks in Lebanon: P.O.B. 976, Riad el Solh 
Square, Beirut; f. 1959: serves and promotes the inter- 
ests of the banking community in the Lebanon; mems.; 
over 100 banks and banking rep. offices. 


loans for development projects; associated with Banque 
Audi; cap. L£i5m., 60 per cent from Lebanese sources. 

Principal Lebanese Banks 

Advances and Commerce Bank S.A.L.: P.O.B, 2431, 
Sehnaoui Bldg., Riad el-Solh St., Beirut; f. i960; cap. 
Elim.-, dep. Lif40.5m. (1977); Chair, and Gen. Man. 
Henri Seeir. 

Arab Libyan Tunisian Bank S.A.L.: Riad Solh Sq., Shaker 
& Oueni Bldg., P.O.B. 9575, Beirut; f. 1973; sub- 
sidiary of Libyan Arab Foreign Bank and Socidtd 
Tunisienne de Banque; cap. p.u. L^iom.; Pres. 
Mohamed Abdel Jawad; Gen. Man. Siddik Hijjaji. 

Bank Aimashrek S.A.L.: Bank Almashrek Bldg., Riad El 
Solh St. 52, Beirut; Affil. with Morgan Guaranty 
Trust; cap. dep. L/294m. (1976); Chair. 

Fahd Al-Bahar; Man. Dir. Rodney B. Wagner. 

Bank of Beirut S.A.L. : P.O.B. 7354, Gefinor Centre, Rue 
Clemenceau, Beirut; cap. p.u. L/3m.; Man. Dir. Dr. 
A. Barakat. 

Bank of Beirut and the Arab Countries S.A.L.: Rue 

Clemenceau, P.O.B. 1536, Beirut; f. 1957; cap. L/5m.; 
dep. L^i38.2m. (1973); Chair. Toufic S. Assaf; Vice- 
Chair. and Gen. Man. Nashat Sheikh El-Ard; Joint 
Gen. Man. Amin M. Alameh. 


Central Bank 

Banque du Liban: P.O.B. 5544, rue Masraf Loubnane, 
Beirut: f. 1964; central bank; cap. E£i5m.; dep. 
E£5,75Tm. (Feb. 1977); Gov. Joseph Oughourlian. 

Development Banks 

National Bank for Industrial and Touristic Development: 

Tabariz Sq., Ave. Fouad Chehab, S.N.A. Bldg., 5th 
Floor, B.P. 8412, Beirut; f. 1973 ! cap. E£ 6 om.: Chair, 
and Gen. Man. Dr. Salim Hoss; Dir. of Loans Dr. Roy 
Karaoglan; Dir. of Research Dr. Joseph Fuleihan. 

Investment and Finance Bank (INFI): P.O.B. 13-5110, 
Fouad Chehab Ave., St. Nicolas Area, Beirut; f. 1974; 


Bank of Credit and Commerce International (Lebanon) 

S.A.L.: P.O.B. 1889, Piccadilly Bldg., 2nd Floor, 
Hamra St., Beirut; f. 1974; cap. p.u. L/s.sm.; Man. 
Nazir al-Rehman. 

Bank Handlowy for the Middle East S.A.L. : P.O.B. 11-5508, 
Sehnaoui Bldg., Rue Banque du Liban, Beirut; cap. 
p.u. L£5m.; subsidiary of Bank Handlowy w Wars- 
zawie, Warsaw; Chair. Jubran Tawk; Gen. Man. 
Stanislaw Zdzitowtecki. 

Bank of Kuwait and the Arab World S.A.L.: P.O.B. 3846, 
Sehnaoui Bldg., Riad el-Solh St., Beirut; f. 1959; cap. 
p.u. L;^i2m.: dep. L/3om.; Chair. Dr. Rafik A. Naja; 
Gen. Man. Abdou S. Karnabe. 
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Bank of Lebanon and Kuwait S.A.L.: P.O.B. 11-5556, 
Arab Bank Bldg., Riad el-Solh St., Beirut; f. 1974; 
cap. p.u. L^5m. 

Banque al-Ahli (Banque Nationale) Foncibre, Commcrciale 
et Industrielle S.A.L.: Rue Foch, P.O.B. 2868, Beirut; 
L 1953: cap. L^fiom.; res. L;f3.i6m.: Pres, and Gen. 
Man. Boutros El Khoury. 

Banque Audi S.A.L.: Fouad Chehab Ave., St. Nicolas Area, 
P.O.B. 11-2560, Beirut; f. 1928; cap. p.u. L£iom.; dep. 
L/366.gm. (1977); Chair, and Gen. Man. Georges 
O iDiH Audi. 

Banque de la Bekaa, S.A.L.:, Centre Fakhoury, Zahio; cap. 
p.u. L,£3m.; Pres, and Gen. Man. E. W. Fakhoury. 

Banque Beyrouth pour le Commerce S.A.L.: P.O.B. 10-216, 
Arab Bank Bldg., Riad el-Solh St., Beirut; f. 1961; 
Chair, and Gen. Man. Rifaat S. al-Nimer. 

Banque de Crbdit Agticole, Industrie! et Fonder: Oueini 
Bldg., Riad El Solh St., Beirut; f. 1954;' Dir. -Gen. 
Sheikh Boutros el Khoury; took over several banks 
in 1967-68, including Banque de I’Economie Arabe, 
Banque d’Epargne and Union National Bank. 

Banque de Credit National S.A.L. : Beirut Riyad Bank 
Bldg., Riad el Solh St., P.O.B. 11-0204, Beirut; f. 1959; 
cap. and reserves L;f4.8m.; dep. L;£3i.6m. (Dec. 1974); 
Pres, and Gen. Man. Edmond J. Safra; Deputy Gen. 
Man. Henri Krayem. 

Banque du Crbdit Populaire, S.A.L.: P.O.B. 5292. Riad 
el-Solh St., Beirut; f. 1963; cap. p.u. L^sm.; dep. 
L;£i45.7m.; Chair. Joe I. Kairouf. 

Banque de I’Essor Economique Libanaise S.A.L.: Manassa 
Bldg., nr. Municipal Playground, Jounieh; cap. p.u. 
L,f3m. 

Banque de Financement S.A.L.: P;O.B. 5044, Intra Invest- 
. ment Company Bldg., Hamra, Beirut; Chair, and 
Gen. Man. Issam Ashour. 

Banque Franfaise pour le Moyen-Orient S.A.L.: P.O.B. 
11-393, SNA Bldg., Tabariz, Fuad Chehab Ave., 
Beirut; f. 1971 to take over branches in Lebanon of 
Society Centrale de Banque; affiliated to Banque de 
I’Indochine; cap. 'Llsm.'. dep. L;^254m. (1977); Pres, 
and Gen. Man. RENii Bousquet. 

Banque de I’lndustrie et du Travail, S.A.L.: b;p. 11-3948, 
rue Riad Solh, Beirut; f. 1961; cap. L;fiom.; dep. 
L/i3rm. {1974); Chair. Laura Emile Bustani; Man. 
Dir. W. F. Gosling, o.b.e.; Gen. Man. Dr. Assaad F. 
Sawaya. 

Banque Joseph Lati et Fils S.A.L.: P.O.B. 1983, Bradawil 
Bldg., Adib Ishaq St., Beirut; f. 1925; Chair, and Man. 
IssAC Lati. 

Banque du Liban et d’Outre-lHer (S.A.): P.O.B. 1912, 
Beirut; f. 1951; cap. p.u. dep. (1977); 

Chair, and Gen. Man. Dr. Naaman Azhari. 

Banque Libanaise des Emigres S.A.L.: Raouche, Beirut; 
cap. p.u! L;£3m.; dep. . ’ 

Banque Libano-Fran9aise: i rue Riad El Solh, Beirut; f. 
1968; cap. p.u. dep. L;f584m. (Dec. 1974); 

Pres, and Chair. Jean Gibert; Dir. and Gen. Man. 
Farid Raphael. ■ ' 

Banque Libanaise pour le Commerce S.A.L.: P.O.B. 1126, 
rue Riad El-Solh, Beirut; f. 1950; cap. L^5m.; res. 
L;fi5m. (Dec. 1973); Man. Jean Fares Saad Abi- 

JOUADE. 

Banque Libano-Bresilienne S.A.L.: P.O.B. 3310, Maarad 
St., Beirut; f. 1962; cap. res. L;fi.3m. (Dec. 

1973): Pres. N. A. Ghosn; Gen. Man. J. A. Ghosn. 


Finance 

Banque de la Mbditerranbe S.A.L.: P.O.B. 348, Beirut; 

f. 1944; cap. Li5ni-: dep. L;^i67m. (1974); Pres, and 
■ ■ Gen. Mari. Joseph A. el-Khoury. 

Banque Nasr Libano-Africaine, S.A.L.: P.O.B. 798, 
Beydoun Bldg., Riad el-Solh St., Beirut; f. 1963; Pres. 
Diab Iskandar Nasr. 

Banque Sabbag S.A.L.: P.O.B. 144, Sabbag Centre, Hamra, 
Beirut; f. 1880 as H. Sabbag et Fils, since 1950 a joint 
stock company with Banque de L'Indochine and Banca 
Commerciale Italiana; cap. 'L£ 6 m.', dep. 'L£iz^2u\. 
(1974); Chair. Paul-Marie Cronier. 

Banque Saradar S.A.L.: Trad Bldg.,.Sursock St., P.O.B. 
1121, Beirut; f. 1948; cap. 'L£5m.; dep. L^iio.Sm. 

, (1974); Pres.-Gen. Man.. Joe Marius Saradar; Asst. 
Gen. Man. Abdo.I. Jeffi. 

Banque Tohme S.A.L.: P.O.B. 837, Gabriel Bachour Bldg., 
St. Nicholas St., Ashrafieh, Beirut; f. i960; cap. p.u. 
'L£yTL. ; dep. L;^22m. ; Pres, and Gen. Man. Alexandre 
Tohme. . ■ 

Banque G. Trad (Crbdit Lyonnais) S.A.L.: P.O.B. 113, 
Trad Palace, Tabariz, Ashrafieh, Beirut; f. 1951: cap. 
L/3m.; dep. L;^329m. (Dec. 1973); Pres. G. A. Trad. 

Beirut-Riyad Bank S.A.L.: Beirut-Riyad Bank Bldg., Riad 
Solh St., P.O.B. 4668, Beirut; f. 1959; cap. p.u. 
L;^i2.5m.; dep. L;£i84m. (1977); Pres, and Gen. Man. 
Hussein Mansour. 

British Bank of the Lebanon S.A.L.: rue Trablos, P.O.B. 
11-7048, Beirut; f. 1971;' dep. 'L£4Z.2m. (1974); sub- 
sidiary of British Bank of the Middle East; Chair. J. C. 

. Kelly, O.B.E.; Man. Z. N. Audeh. 

Byblos Bank: P.O.B. 5605, Beydoun Bldg., al-Arz St., 
Beirut; f. .1962; cap. L£rjm.; res. L^2.7m.; dep. 
'L£z 6 g.-im. (1977); Pres. Semaan M. Bassil; Gen. 
Man. Francois S. Bassil. 

Chemical Bank (Middle East) S.A.L.: Rabiya Metn, Beirut; 
subsidiary of Chemical Bank, New York. 

Continental Development Bank, S.A.L.: Beydoun Bldg., 
Arz St., P.O.B. 3270, Beirut; f. 1961; subsidiary of 
Continental Bank,. Chicago; cap. L/8m.: total resources 
'L£iy 8 m. (1974); Gen. Man. John Burn. 

Credit Libanais S.A.L.; P.O.B. 1458, Riad el-Solh Square. 
Beirut; f. 1961; cap. L£izm.-. dep. L;f2i4m. (Dec. 
1973): Chair, and Gen. Man. B. Y. Ob^gi; Gen. Man. 
H. Y. OnfeGi. 

Federal Bank of Lebanon S.A.L.: Banco di Roma Bldg., 
Place de I’Etoile, P.O.B. 2209, Beirut; f. 1952;. cap. 
L,ifiom,; Pres, and Gen. Man. Michel A. Saab; ^ 

First National Bank of Chicago (Lebanon) S.A.L.; P.O.B. 

11-1629, Riad el-Solh St., Beirut; f. 1958; wholly- 
• owned subsidiary of First National Bank of Chigaco, 
U.S.A.; cap. L;£4m.; total,. resources L£228in. (Dec. 
J974)< Chair. Ziad H.. Idilby; Gen. Man. Paul W. 
Velten. ... 

Jantmal Investment Bank, S.A.L.: Jallad Bldg., Riad el- 
Solh St., Beirut; f. 1963 as Iiivestment Bank, S.A.L.; 
cap. p.u. L,^iom.; dep. L;^7om. ' (1974);' Chair. A. A. 
Jammal; Gen. Man. Muhammad A. Sallab. 

MEBCO BANK— Middle East Banking Co. S.A.L.: B.P 

3540, Beydoun . Bldg., Beirut; J. 1959; cap. p-c 
B£6.25m.; dep. L£66.6m. (1974); Chair, and, Gen. Man. 
- Jawad Chalabi. , ' ■ 'K' 

iBank of Lebanon S.A;L.: P.O.B. 5625, Acra 
Bldg., Place des Martyres, Ashrafieh, Beirut; cap. p-U- 
L£3m.; Gen. Man. S. S. Wehbe. . . ' . . 

Rif^nk S.A.L.: Head Office: P.O.B. 5727, rue Kantari, 
Beirut; f. 1965^; in association with Commerzbank A.G., 
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The National Bank of Kuwait, S. A. K., The Commercial 
Bank of Kuwait S.A.K.; cap. p.u. L/4m.: dep. L;fii8m. 
(1973)1 Chair, and Gen. Man. A. A. Bassam. 

Royal Bank of Canada (Middle East) S.A.L.: Hanna 
Ghantous Bldg., Dora, P.O.B. 11-250, Beirut; f. 1969; 
cap. L/5m.: dep. L;^86m. (1973); Pres. Bruce Lamont; 
Gen. Man. Edward BnoKESi Man. Khalil Kikaho.. ' 


Soci4t6 Bancaire du Liban S.A.L.: Beirut Riyad Bank 
Bldg., Riad el-Solh St., Beirut; P.O.B.. 11-435; f. 1899; 
cap. p.u. and reserves L/5m.; dep. L/68.6m. (Dec. 
1973); Chair. S. S. Levy; Gen. Man. Victor' Bechini. 

Soci 6 t 6 G 6 n 6 rale Libario-EuropSenne de Banque S.A.L.: 

Riad el-Solh St., P.O.B. 2955, Beirut; f. 1953; cap. 
p.u. L;£5m.; dep. L;^305m. (1974); Chair. A. M. Seh- 
NAOUi; Gen. Man. Jean Dubois. 

Soci4t^ Nouvelle de la Banque de Syrie et du Liban S.A.L.: 

P.O.B. 957, Beirut; f. 1963; cap. p.u. L/i5m.;- dep. 
L;0433m. (1977); Pres. Guy Trancart; Gen. Man. 
Jean Pierre de Calbiac. 

Toronto Dominion Bank (Middle East) S.A.L.: P.O.B. 5580, 
Rue Banque du Liban, Beirut; f. 1964; cap. 

Chair. Ibrahim al-Ahdab; Man. Dir. E. Achkar. 
Trans Orient Bank: P.O.B. 11-6260, Beirut; f. 1966;, cap. 
p.u. L^5m.; dep. L;^6im. (1977); joint venture with the 
International - Bank of Washington and Lebanese 
private investors; Chair. Hamed Baki; Gen.- Man. 
Vartkes Alahaidoyan. 

United Bank of Lebanon & Pakistan, S.A.L.: P-9 ®- 5600 ; 
Beydoun Bldg., Arz St., Beirut; f. 1963; cap. L/3m.; 
Chair. Mak Yousufi. 

Principal Foreign Banks 
Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. {General Bank of the 
Netherlands): Amsterdam, Netherlands; P.O.B. 3012, 
Beirut. . 


Arab African Bank: Cairo, Egypt; Riad el-Solh St., P.O.B. 
X 1-6066,, Beirut. 

Arab Bank Ltd.: Amman, Jordan; Beirut Main Branch: 
Riad Solh St., Beirut. 


Banco di Roma S.p.A.: Rome, Italy; Beirut, Saida and 
Tripoli. 

Bank of America N.T. and S.A.: San Francisco, U.S.A.; 
P.O.B. 3965, Beirut; Man. C. Hollander. 

Bank of Nova Scotia: Halifax, Canada; Riad el-Solh St., 
P.O.B. 4446, Beirut; Man. J. W. Ross. 

Bank Saderat Iran: Teheran, Iran; Beirut Branch, P.O.B. 
5126, Beirut. 

Banque Misr-Liban: Cairo, Egypt; P.O.B. 7, Beirut. 
Banque Nationale de Paris Intercontinentale S.A.: Paris, 
France; P.O.B. 1608, Beirut. 


British Bank of the Middle East: London; Bab Edriss, 
Beirut; brs. at Ras Beirut, St. George’s Bay, Mazra a 
and Tripoli. 

CeskoslovenskS Obchodni Banka A.S. (Commercial Bank of 
Czechoslovakia Ltd.): Prague, Czechoslovakia; opera- 
tions at present conducted from Prague. 

The Chartered Bank: London; P.O.B. 11-3996, Riad 
el-Solh St., Beirut; Man. in Beirut G. R. Lovell. 


Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: New York; P.O.B. 11-36S4, 
Beirut; Man. Gunter Neubert. 


Chemical Bank: 20 Pine St., 
P.O.B. 9506, Rabbiya, Matn, 


New York, N.Y. 10015; 
nr. Beirut; Rep. Michael 


Davies. 


Citibank N.A,: New York, U.S.A.; P.O.B. 3648, Arab Bank 
Bldg., Riad el-Solh St., Beirut. 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

Credit Commercial de France S.A.: Paris, France; Port St., 
Beirut; Rep. M. Hemaya. 

Credit Suisse: Zurich, Siritzerland; P.O.B. 11-9552, rue 
Karame 27-29, Beirut; Man. Vahe Jazmadarian. 

Habib Bank (Overseas) Ltd.: Karachi, Pakistan; P.O.B. 
5616, Beirut; Man. A. Rashid Khan. 

Jordan National Bank, S.A.: Amman, Jordan; P.O.B. 5786, 
Beirut; Tripoli and Saida. 

Moscow Narodny Bank Ltd.: Head Office: London, E.C.4; 
Beirut Branch: P.O.B; 5481, Beirut; Man. in Beirut 
. V. Barishev. 

Rafidain Bank: Head OfiSce: Baghdad, Iraq; Beirul 
Branch: Beydoun Bldg., Place de I’Etoile, Beirut, 
P.O.B. 1891; f. 1941. 

Saudi National Commercial Bank: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 
P.O.B. 2355, Beirut; f. 1938. 

Union Bank of Switzerland: Zurich, Switzerland; P.O.B. 
5734, Starco South' 1001-4, Beirut; Rep. B. Fischer; 
operations at present conducted from Abu Dhabi. 

Numerous foreign banks have Representative Offices in 
Beirut. 

INSURANCE 
National Companies ■ 

“La Phenicienne” (S.A.L.) (formerly al Ahli): Centre 
G^finor, rue Clemenceau, P.O.B. 5652, Beirut; f. 1964: 
Chair., Gen. Man. Antoine K. Fegaly; Dep. Gen. 
Man. Nicolas Maassab. 

al-Ittihad aNWatani: Head Office: Immeuble Fattal, 
P.O.B. 1270, Beirut; Chair. Joe I. Kairouz. ‘ 

Arabia Insurance Co. Ltd. S.A.L. : Arabia House, Phoenicia 
St., P.O.B. 11-2172, Beirut; Vice-Chair, and Gen. Man. 
Badr S. Fahoum. 

Commercial Insurance Co. S.A.L.: Starco Centre, P.O.B. 
4351, Beirut; f. 1962; Chair. J. Sabet; Gen. Man 
R. M. Zaccar. 

Compagnie Libanaise d’Assurances (S.A.L.): Riad el-Solh 
St., P.O.B. 3685, Beirut; f. 1951; Man. Dir. Elia F. S. 
Aboujaoud±; Man. Bahjat Dagher. 

LIbano-Sulsse Insurance Co. (S.A.L.): Commerce and 
Finance Bldg,, Rond-Point Kantari, Beirut; Pres, and 
Gen. Man. Pierre J. Sehnaoui; Man., Lebanon 
Branch, Antoine Maila. 

Some twenty of the major European companies are also 
represented in Beirut. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Beirut Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Sanayeh, 
Spears St., Chamber of Commerce & Industry Bldg., 
P.O.B. 111801, Beirut; f. 1898; 10,000 mems.; Pres. 
Adnan Kassar; Gen. Dir. Walid Ahdab; publ. The 
Lebanese and Arab Economy (20 issues per annum). 

Tripoli Chamber of Commerce and industry: Tripoli. 

Sidon Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Sidon. 

Zahi 6 Chamber of Commerce and Industry: ZahM; f. 1939; 
497 mems.; Pres. Alfred Skaff. 

EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
Association of Lebanese Industrialists: Chamber 
merce and Industry Bldg., Justinian St., P.O. 

Beirut; Chair. Fuad Abi Salah. 

Conseil National du Patronat: Beirut; f. 1965. 
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Trade and Industry, Transport 


TRADE UNION FEDERATIONS 

Gonffidiration Gdndrale des Travailleurs du Liban (C.G.T.L.) : 

Beirut; confederation of the following four federations; 
Pres. Gabriel Khoury. 

Federation of Independent Trade Unions: Central Bldg., 
rue Mfere Galace, Beirut; f. 1954; estimated 6,000 
mems. in 7 trade unions; affiliated to Confed. of Arab 
T.U.’s; Pres. Mohamed el-Assir; Sec.-Gen. Ali 
Hourani; publ. Sawt al 'Ainel. 

Federation of Unions of Workers and Employees of North 
Lebanon: Al-Ahram Building, Abu-Wadi Square, 
Tripoli; f. 1954; affiliated to Confed. of Arab T.U.’s; 
3,700 niems. in 14 trade unions; Pres. Moustafa 
Hamzi; Sec.-Gen. Khaled Baradi; publ. Al A’ntel. 

Ligue des Syndicats des Employes et des Ouvriers dans la 
Rdpublique Libanaise [League of Trade Unions of Em- 
ployees and Workers in the Lebanese Republic)'. Im- 
meuble Rivoli, Place des Canons, Beirut; f. 1946; 
estimated 6,000 mems. in 21 trade unions; affiliated to 
ICFTU; Pres. Hussein Ali Hussein; Vice-Pres. Halim 
Mattar; Sec.-Gen. Fouad Kharanouh; Foreign Sec. 
Antoine China; Del. to ICFTU and mem. of Exec. 
Cttee. Antoine CmuK) yahl. Al-Awassef. 

United Unions for Employees and Workers: Imm. Waqf 
Bzoummar, rue B6chara el Khoury, Beirut. B.P. 3636; 
f. 1952; affiliated to ICFTU; 16.000 mems. in 21 trade 
unions; Pres. Gabriel Khoury; Sec.-Gen. Antoine 
Aoun; publ. La Gazette. 

RESEARCH CENTRE 

ICFTU Trade Union Research Centre: P.O.B. 3180, Beirut; 
f, 1964. 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Office des Chemins de Fer de I’Etat Libanais et du Trans- 
port en Commun de Beyrouth et de sa Banlieue: Head 
Office: P.O.B. 109, Souk el-Arwam, Beirut; since 1959. 
all railways in Lebanon have been state-owned. There 
are 335 km. of standard-gauge railway and 90 km. of 
narrow-gauge local lines; the coastal line between 
Israeli and Syrian frontiers is open only from Zahrani 
to Tripoli, due to political disturbances; Chair. Adel 
Hamie; Dir.-Gen. Antoine Barouki. 

ROADS 

Lebanon has 7,100 km. of roads, of which 1.990 km. are 
main roads. Most are generally good by Middle Eastern 
standards. The two international motorways are the north- 
south coastal road and the road connecting Beirut with 
Damascus in Syria. Among the major roads are that cross- 
ing the Bekaa and continuing South to Bent-Jbail and the 
Chtaura-Baalbek road. Hard-surfaced roads connect 
Jezzine with Moukhtara, Bzebdine with Metn, Meyroub 
with Afka and Tannourine. ' ! 

Automobile et Touring Club du Liban; Immeuble Fattal, 
rue du Port, P.O.B. 3545, Beirut. 

SHIPPING 

, Beirut is the principal port of call for the main shipping 
and fonvarding business of the Levant; the port was closed 
during the civil war, but reopened in December 1976. 
Tripoli, the northern hlediterranean terminus of the oil 
pipeline from Iraq (the other is Haifa), is also a busy port, 
with good equipment and facilities. Saida is still relatively 
unimportant as a' port. Shipping was disrupted by the 
civil war. 

There are many shipping companies and agents in Beirut. 


The following are some of the largest: 

"Adriatica" ' S.p.A.N.: Rue Riad E. Solh, Immeuble 
Gellad, Beirut, P.O.B. 1472; Dir. Aldo Silli. 

American Lebanese Shipping Co. S.A.L,: P.O.B. 215, Imm. 
Fattal, rue du Port, Beirut; f. 1951: Pres. P. Paratore. 

American Levant Shipping & Distributing Co. : P.O.B. 1429, 
Rue Patriarch Hoyek, Immeuble Anwar Dassouki & 
Co.; agents for: Holland America Line. Lykes Bro'. 
Steamship Co., Prudential Steamship Corpn., Giro 
Pellegrino & Figlio, Bermare— Marittima di Navi- 
gazione; branches and correspondents throughout 

■ Middle East; Pres. E. Seaholm; Man. Dir. Samir 
Ishak. 

Arab Shipping and Chartering Co.: P.O.B. 1084; agents 
for China National Chartering Corpn., China Ocean 
Shipping Co., Kiu Lee Shipping Co. Ltd.-, Chinese- 
Tanzanian Joint Shipping Co. 

Barrad Shipping Co. S.A.L. : P.O.B. 181, Beirut; refrigerated 
tramp services; 3 cargo reefer vessels; Chair. P. H. 
Helou. 

British Maritime Agencies (Levant) Ltd.: rue du Port, 
agents for; Ellerman and Papayarini Line Ltd., EUer- 
man’s Wilson Line Ltd., Prince Line Ltd., etc. 

Catoni & Co. S.A.L.: P.O.B. 800, rue du Port; f. i960; 
Chair. H. J. Beard; agents, for: British Maritime 
Agencies (Levant) Ltd., Royal. Netherlands Steamship 
Co., Lloyd’s. 

Ets. Derviche Y. Haddad ; rue Derviche Haddad, P.O.B. 42; 
agents for: Armement Deppe, Antiverp and Compagnie 
Maritime Beige, Antwerp. , 

Daher & Cie. S.A.L.: Byblos Bldg., Place des Martyrs 
P.O.B. 254; importer and' distributor of .cars and 
building materials. Agence Maritime Daher are agents 
for: Cie. de Navigation Daher, Concordia Line, Navale 
et Commercials Havraise Peninsulaire, Sbeidtd Mari- 
time des Petroles B.P., Cie Navale des Petroles, Cie. 

■ Gdndrale Transatlantique, Nouvelle Cie. de Paquebots, 
Sudeargos, Medcar, Stolt Nielsen Inc. 

0. D. Dobbas ■ & Sons; Head Oflice: Sahmarani Bldg., 
Kantary St., P.O.B. 11-003, Beirut; Man. Dir, Elie 0 . 
Debbas. 

Fauzi Jomil Ghandour: P.O.B. 1084; agents for: Deniz5ilil< 
Bankasi T.A.O. (Denizyollari), D.B. Deniz Nakliyati 
T.A.§. (Dbcargo), Iraqi Maritime. Transport Co., Ku- 
wait Shipping Co. (S.A.K.) 

T. Gsrgour & Fils: rue Foch, P.O.B. 371; f. 1928; agents 
for: Assoc. Levant Lines S.A.L.; Dirs. Nicolas T. 
Gargour, Habib T. Gargour. 

Globe Shipping, Chartering and Tourist Co.: P.O.B. 6986, 
Beirut; agents for Hellenic Mediterranean Lines Piraeus 
Uiterwyk Shipping Co., Tampa Linea C, Genoa, Sintra 
S.p.a., Palermo, Lykiardopulo & Co., .Livanos Ship- 
brokers, General Steam Navigation, etc.'- 

Henry Heald & Co. S.A.L.: Imm. Fatal, rue. du Port, 
P.O.B. 64; f. 1837; agents for: Canadian Pacific Lines, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, P. & O. Group, Royal Mail 
Lines, Scandinavian Near East Agency, Vanderzee 
Shipping Agency, Worms and Co.; Chair. J. L. Joly; 
Dirs. G. Hani, M. J. H. Moffett. 

Hitti Frferes: Rue de Phenicie, P.O.B. 511; airlines and 
shipping agents. 

Khedivial Mail Line: Rue du Port. 

Raymond A. Makzoum6: me de la Marseillaise, P.O.B. 
1357. agents for: Jugoslav Lines, Italian Lines. Hellenic 
Lines Ltd.fN.Y.), Fenton Steamship Co. Ltd. (U.K.)- 
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Mediterranean Maritime Co. S.A.L.: P.O.B. 1914, Bourse 
Bldg., Hoyek St., Beirut; managers for National 
Maritime Agencies Co. W.LL., Kuwait. 

Mena Shipping and Tourist Agency: P.O.B. 11-884, Modem’,' 
Bldg., El Arz St., Beirut;. 5 cargo vessels; Man. Dir. 
W. Leheta. 

Messageries Maritimes: rue Allenby, P.O.B. 880. 

RudOlphe Saad6 & Co. S.A.L.: Freight Office: P.O.B. 2279, 
rue de la Marseillaise; Travel Office; ave. des Franjais; 
agents for American Export Lines, Rosade Lines and 
Syrian Arab Airlines; f. 1964; Pres. Jacques R. Saade. 

Union Shipping & Chartering Agency S.A.L.: P.O.B. 2856; 
agents for Yugoslav vessels. 

CIVIL .AVIATION 

MEA {Middle East Airlines, Air Liban): MEA Bldgs., 
Airport Blvd., Beirut, P.O.B. 206; f. 1945; regular 
services throughout Europe, the Middle East and 
Africa; fleet of 3 Boeing 747, 3 Boeing 707/320C, 14 
Boeing 707/020; Chair, of Board and Pres. Asad Nasr. 

Trans-Mediterranean Airways (TMA) : Beirut International 
Airport, P.O.B. 3018, Beirut; f. 1953; world-wide cargo 
services between Europe, Middle East, S.-E. Asia, the 
Far East and U.S.A., including a round-the-world 
cargo service; fleet of 7 Boeing 707/320C and i Boeing 
747/iooF; Pres, and Chair. Munir Abu-Haidar; 
Exec. Vice-Pres. M. V. Richmond. 

The following foreign companies also operate services to 
Lebanon: Aeroflot, Air Algeria, Air France, Air India, Air 
Maroc, Alia, Alitalia, Ariana Afghan Airlines, AUA, British 
Airways, CSA, EgyptAir, Ethiopian, Garuda, Ghana Air- 
ways, Iberia, Interflug, Iranair, Iraqi Airways, JAL, JAT, 
KLM, Kuwait Airways, Libyan Arab Airlines, LOT, Luft- 
hansa, Malev, Olympic Airways, PI A,' Sabena, SAS, 
Saudia, Sudan Airways, Swissair, Syrian Arab Airlines, 
Tarom (Romania), THY (Turkey), TWA, UTA, Varig, 
Viasa and Yemen Republic Airlines. 


Transjjort, Tourism, Universities 

TOURISM 

Ministry of Tourism: Beirut; f. 1966; official organization; 
Dir.-Gen. Mitri Nammar; Head International Rela- 
tions Dept. Antoine Accaoui; Head Speleological 
Service Sami Karkabi. 

National Council of Tourism : P.O.B. 3544, rue de la Banque 
du Liban, Beirut;' government-sponsored autonomous 
organization; overseas offices in New York. Paris, 
Frankfurt, Stockholm, - Brussels, Cairo, Jeddah and 
Baghdad; Pres. Cheikh Habib Kayrouz; Vice-Pres. 
Seli.m Salam. 

Baalbeck International Festival: Beirut; Dir. Wagih 
Ghossoub. 

Theatres 

Baalbeck Festival Modern Theatre Group: Baalbeck; Dir. 

Mounir Abu-Debs. 

National Theatre: Beirut; Dir. Nizar Mikati. 

UNIVERSITIES 

American University of Beirut; Beirut; 500 teachers, 2,000 
students. ^ 

Beirut Arab University: Tarik El-jadide, P.O.B. 5020, 
Beirut; 180 teachers, 27,000 students. 

University Libanaise (Lebanese University): Bir .Hassan, 
Beirut; 733 teachers, 14,826 students. 

University Saint Joseph; B.P. 293, Beirut; 65 teachers, 
3,500 students. 

University Saint-Esprit De Kaslik: Jounieh;.i45 teachers, 
610 students. 
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Location, Climate, Language, Reiigion, Flag, Capital 

^ The Kingdom of Lesotho is a land-locked enclave in the 
Republic of South Africa. Rainfall averages about 70 cm. 
per year, mostly falling between October and April. The 
official languages are English and Sesotho. About 75 per 
cent of the population are Christians, mainly Roman 
Catholic, Lesotho Evangelical and Anglican. The national 
flag (proportions 3 by 2) is blue with green and red vertical 
stripes at the hoist, and a white Basotho hat in the centre. 
The capital is Maseru. 


Recent History 

Basutoland's progress to independence as the Kingdom 
of Lesotho was initiated by the Constitution of 1959 which 
established representative government. In 1965 Basutoland 
became self-governing under a new constitution, with a 
bi-cameral parliament and. a ministerial council. Lesotho 
achieved independence from the United Kingdom in 1966. 
Following the general election in 1970, in which the oppo- 
sition Congress Party claimed to have won a majority. 
Chief Leabua Jonathan, the Prime Minister, declared a 
state of emergency, , suspended the . constitution and 
arrested Ntsu Mokhehle and other leaders of the Congress 
Party. King Moshoeshoe II was placed under house arrest 
and later exiled, though he returned later that year, after 
accepting a government order prohibiting the monarchy 
from participating in politics. Most of those detained in 
1970 had been released by 1972, during Chief Jonathan’s 
declared "holiday from politics", and during 1973 there 
was hope of a gradual return to democracy. Political in- 
stability returned in early 1974 with the failure ol an 
attempted coup, which was followed by the introduction of 
strict new security laws. 

In 1974 Chief Jonathan accepted proposals to draft a 
new constitution, which would retain the constitutional 
monarchy, but he continues to rule by means of a National 
Assembly of Chiefs and Cabinet nominees, dominated by 
the National Party. However, the inclusion of two mem- 
bers of the Opposition in the new Cabinet formed in 
November 1975 indicated an attempt at political recon- 
ciliation, and in l976,discussions were reopened with Ntsu 
Mokhehle and other exiled opposition leaders about a 
peaceful solution to the constitutional problem. 

Lesotho’s relations with South Africa, upon which it 
totally depends economically and geographically, are 
generally friendly despite its rejection of the apartheid 
policy. However. Lesotho refused to recognize the inde- 
pendence granted by South Africa to the Transkei "home- 
land” in October 1976. The consequent closing of Lesotho's 
border with the Transkei has been especially damaging as 
the mountainous terrain between Maseru and the quarter 
of the population who live in the south-west of the country 
makes communication impossible except by air. Tension 
was exacerbated by a South African decision to stop 
subsidizing exports of wheat and maize to Lesotho, and by 
Chief Jonathan’s renewed claims to large areas of land, 
including the Orange Free State, in South Africa. 


Lesotho has embarked on a more open foreign policy, 
including "closer links with socialist countries' such as 
Mozambique and the People’s Republic of China. Plans to 
reduce the country’s dependence on South Africa include a 
telecommunications link with Nairobi, a new international 
airport and a road construction programme. ' 

Government 

Lesotho is a hereditary monarchy.. The King is Head of 
State but has no political power. In 1970 the Prime Minis- 
ter declared a state of emergency, dissolved Parliament and 
suspended the constitution. The Cabinet, formerly respon- 
sible to Parliament, . assumed full .power, , A National 
Assembly of 93 members, •comprising the former Senate 
(22 Chiefs and 1 1 Senators nominated by the King) and 60 
members nominated by the. Cabinet, was inaugurated in 
1973. Lesotho comprises nine administrative districts, each 
under an appointed District Commissioner. 

Defence 

Lesotho has no armed forces, but there is a police force 
of 1,500 and also a. paramilitary force, the Lesotho la 
Khotso, of some 4,000 men drawn from Government 
supporters. , • , 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is primarily agricultural, with about two- 
thirds of the G.D.P. and 85 pec cent of employment 
provided by agriculture. The main crop is maize, though 
substantial amounts of wheat, sorghum, barley, peas and 
beans are grown. Yields are low and variable, and large 
quantities of food are imported, principally from South 
Africa. The major livestock products are wool and mohair, 
which are marketed for export. There is an acute land 
shortage and severe soil erosion due to overgrazing. 
Development is hampered by a complicated and archaic 
system of land tenure and is concentrated on five large 
rural schemes, largely financed from abroad. The planned 
Basic Agricultural Services Project is intended to improve 
farming practices throughout the country. 

Water is an important resource and a hydro-electric 
scheme, using the waters of the Oxbow Gorge, is expected 
to come on stream in 1983, with Canadian assistance. 
Minerals are scarce but the Letseng-la-Terai diamond 
mine, in which the Government has taken a 62.5 per cent 
share of the profits, is expected to reach full production of 

50.000 carats per year in 1978. Diamonds are already an 
important export. Manufacturing contributed only 3 
cent to G.D.P. in 1971/72 but has the advantages of 
proximity and duty-free access to the South African 
market and plentiful labour. The Lesotho National 
Development Corporation (LNDC), supplemented in 1977 
by the Basotho Enterprise Development Corporation, has 
attracted some industry to Lesotho, especially tourism. 

The economy of Lesotho is overwhelmingly dependent 
upon South Africa, especially for employment; abont 

140.000 Basotho were employed there in 1978. many 
the mines. Lesotho, with Botswana and Swaziland, forms 
part of the customs and monetary area of South Africa, 
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although it became responsible for its own monetary 
policy and financial institutions in 1974. Its share of the 
customs receipts now provides over half the current 
revenue. In addition, the Lesotho Bank is entitled to hold 
60 per cent of Basotho mine workers’ wages by way of 
deferred payments, and these rose from R43 million in 
1974 to an estimated R57 million in 1975. 

The 1970-75 economic plan achieved the intended 5 per 
cent annual growth rate of the G.D.P. bufonly 5,000 of 
the intended 20,000 jobs were created. Lesotho's second 
five-year plan, for 1976-80, is based on an estimated 
expenditure of Rri2 million, over four times that of the 
previous one. Most emphasis will fall on agricultural and 
rural development, accounting for over 30 per cent of 
expenditure, and the finance will be raised almost totally 
from abroad. Closure of the Transkei border, with its 
attendant problems, led the UN to declare in 1977 
Lesotho needed two programmes for 1977-80: an emergency 
scheme to cover road and air transport and food distribu- 
tion, costing R57.1 million, and an accelerated develop- 
ment programme costing R40.7 million. These do not 
supplant the five-year plan. In 1977 LNDC announced 
that it intends to spend R15-20 million by 1980 to reduce 
the country’s dependence on South Africa. 

Transport and Communications 

The only railway is one mile of South African Railway 
line at Maseru. The main road' from Butha-Buthe to 
Quthing is 304 km. long, of which 144 km., from Leribe to 
■Tsoaing, is tarred. There are 589 km.- of minor roads. The 
road system is to be expanded by 1980 to deal with 
problems caused by closure of the Transkei border. There 
is an airport at Leabua and 32 airstrips throughout the 
country. No international airlines serve Lesotho but there 
is a scheduled thrice-weekly air service to Johannesburg in 
South Africa. There are plans to build a Rg million inter- 
national airport. 

Social Welfare 

The Government runs eleven hospitals, including a 
mental hospital and a leper settlement, and 87 rural 
health clinics. In addition, there are eight mission hospitals. 
In 1974 the country had 2,114 hospital beds and 50 
physicians. The service is hampered by the location of 
hospitals in urban areas, whereas most of the population 
are rurally-based. Efforts are being made to expand 
health education. 

Education 

All primary education is free, and is largely in the bands 
of the three main missions (Lesotho Evangelical, Roman 
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.Ca'tholic and Church of England) under the direction of the 
Ministry of Education. In 1975/76 236,000 pupils received 
primary and secondary education. In 1975 the Roma 
campus, near Maseru, of the University of Botswana, 
Lesotho and Swaziland was nationalized to form the 
National University of Lesotho. In 1966 adult illiteracy 
averaged 41.2 per cent (males 55.9 per cent, females 32.2 
per cent), one of the lowest rates in Africa. 

Tourism 

Lesotho’s scenic beauty, ‘including a spectacular 
national park at Sehlabathebe, offers great opportunities 
for tourism, and the industry is being steadily developed. 
Two luxury hotels were being built in Maseru in 1976 and a 
second casino is scheduled- to open in 1978; there are 
plans for a ski resort in the Maluti mountains and for a 
second national park on the Qeme plateau. There were an 
estimated 178,000 tourist arrivals, in 1976, mostly from 
South Africa. 

Visas are not required to ■visit, Lesotho by nationals of 
Belgium, Commonwealth countries, Denmark, Finland, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Israel, Japan, the Republic 
of Korea, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, San 
Marino, South Africa and Sweden. 

Sport 

Football is the national sport and tennis, athletics and 
netball are also popular, • 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 2nd (King’s Birthday), May 4th (Ascension 
•Day), May 24th (Commonwealth Day), July 3rd (Family 
Day), October 2nd (National Sports Day), October 4th 
(National Independence Day), December 25th-27th 
(Christmas and Boxing Day). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), March 12th 
(Moshbeshoe’s D?y), March 26th (National Tree Planting 
Day), April i3th-i6th (Easter)! 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system of weights and measures is in force. 

Currency 

South African currency: 100 cents=i rand (R). 
Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£1 sterling= 1.596 rand; 

U.S. $1=87.0 S.A. cents. 
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Statistical Sumy 


STATISTICAL 


SURVEY 

DISTRICTS 

(1973 est.) 

Each District has the same name as its chief town. 


AREA 

30,355 sq. km. (11,720 sq. miles). 


POPULATION 

(census of April i4th-24th, 1966) 



Men 

Women 

Total 

African . . . 

European 

Asian . , . 

367,087 

801 

367 

482,926 

. .781 

399 

850,013 

1.582 

766 

Total 

Absentee* 

368.255 

97.529 

484,106 

19.744 

852,361 

117.273 

. Grand Total . 

465.784 

303.850 

969.634 


♦ Citizens working in South Africa. 


Census of April 12th, 1976: Total population 1,213,960. 

Births and Deaths: Birth rate 36.7 per 1,000, death rate 
14.5 per 1,000 (1973 estimates). 



Population* 

Maseru . . . . , • , • 

237,800 

Berea , . . . , . 

135.600 

Butha-Buthe ' . . . 

73,800 

Leribe . . . . . . 

187,600 

Mafeteng . . '. . ... 

134,600 

Mohale’s Hoek . . . . .• 

132,200 

Mokhotlong . . . ... 

70,000 

Quacha’s Nek . , . 

72,300 

Quthing , . . . . . 

86,600 

Total 

1. 130*500 


* Including absentee workers in South Africa. 

Capital: Maseru, population 14,000 in 1966 (1975 esti- 
mate: 20,000). 


EMPLOYMENT 

Lesotho’s labour force was estimated at about 535,650 
persons in 1973. About 45% of the male labour force of 
263,220 and 6-10% of the feiriMe labour force sought 
employment in South Africa. In 1966 of the resident 
African population of 850,013, an estimated 743,000 were 
dependent on . agriculture. 

AGRICULTURE 


LAND USE, 1975 


('000 hectares) 


Arable Land . . ■. 

Permanent Meadows and Futures . . 

Other Areas . . 

355 * : , 

' 2,500* 

180 

Total 

, 3.035 

i . , ■ 


* FAO estimate. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(’000 metric tons, FAO estimates) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat . 

50 

50 

50 

Maize . , . ■ . 

100 

100 

130 

Sorghum .... 

50 

60 

70 

Dry Peas . . . . ■ 

8 

■ - 8 

8 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK, ' 


('000 head, year ending September) 



1974 

1975* 

1976* 

Cattle .... 
Sheep .... 
Goats .... 
Pigs .... 
Horses 

Asses .... 
Poultry 

512 

1.585 

885 

79* 

63* 

43* 

940* 

550 

1,610 

900 

82 

63 

43 

968 

580 

1,640 

915 

85 

64 

44 

1,000 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS, 

, (FAO estimates, metric tons) 



, 1974 

1975 

1976 

Cows’ milk . 

Beef and veal 

Mutton and lamb . 

Goats’ meat 

Wool: Greasy 

Clean 

16,000 

9.000 

3.000 

2.000 
2,995 
1,470 

17.000 

10.000 

4.000 

2.000 

4.000 

2.000 

17.000 

10.000 

4.000 

2.000 
4,200 
2,000 


* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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MINING 

DIAMONDS 

(carats) 


Statistical Survey 


1971 

1972 

1973 


6,815 

9,019 

8,588 


FINANCE 

South African currency; 100 cents = i rand (R). 

Coins; J, i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 cents. 

Notes; i, 2, 5, 10 and 20 rand. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); £i sterling =1.596 rand; U.S. §1=87.0 S.A. cents. 

100 rand=;£62.67=$ii5.oo. 

Note: For details of previous changes in the exchange rate, see the chapter on South Africa. 


BUDGET 

(’000 rand, years ending March 31st) 


Revenue 

1973/74 

1974/75* 

Expenditure 

1973/74 

1974/75* 

Taxes on income . 

Customs and excise dutiesf 

Other taxes .... 
Other receipts 

2,089.8 

14,627.0 

1,192.0 

3.380-4 

1 . 475-0 

10,926.9 

1.683.4 

3,166.0 

Interest on public debt . 
Pensions and gratuities . 
Agriculture .... 
Health . . 

Education .... 
Economic services 

Internal security and justice . 
General administration . 

Public works and communica- 
tions .... 

Other expenditure 

278.3 
■ 488.6 

1.430.8 

1.303-9 

3.842-3 

901.5 

2.473-0 

3.112.7 

1.912.9 
165.0 

313-3 

544-0 

1.722.3 
1,300.0 

3,239-5 

1.272.7 

2.536.3 

2.840.7 

1,898.5 

340.7 

Total . 

21,289.2 

17.251 -3 

Total . 

15,918.0 

16,008.0 


* Estimates. 


f Lesotho is a member of the Southern African Customs Union, and receives a percentage of the total revenue collected. 

Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


1975 / 76 : Recurrent expenditure R23.5 million; Development expenditure R16.4 million (estimates). 
1976 / 77 : Recurrent expenditure R29.3 million; Development expenditure R44.3 million (estimates). 


DEVELOPMENT PLAN, 1976-80 
(proposed expenditure in ’000 rand) 


Agriculture and rural development . 

36,411 

Transport and communications 

20,143 

Industry, commerce and tourism 

19,500 

Social services . . ' . . 

13,562 

Education ...... 

11,902 

Natural resources ..... 

1,120 

Government services .... 

8,917 

Total ..... 

111,555 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
{Rand 'ooo) 


Stalistical Survey 




, 1971-72 



Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Goods and Services 

Transfer Payments 

13.931 

12.550 

■35.941 

134 

— 22,010 
12,416 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(Rand million) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Imports . 

22.9 

28.0 


60.5 j 

81.7 

117.8 

Exports . 

4.2 

3-0 

■■ 

8.8 i 

9.8 

II. 4 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(Rand ’ooo) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

Maize and maize products . 


5.062 

3,456- 

Other food and livestock 

, . 

16,014 

16,202 

Clothing 


10,107 

13,216 

Machinery and transport equipment 

6,893 

8,307 

Blankets . . . 


4.302 

6,652 

Petroleum products 


2,836 

5,219 

Chemicals . • 


2,776 

4,006 

Footwear .' 


2,415 

3,591 

Other . ' 


17,557 

24,053 

Total 

• 

67,962 

84,702 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

Live animals 

Wool .... 
Mohair , . 

Diamonds . 

Other 



1.998 

3,190 

1,526 

255 

1,316 

1.526 

3,452 

1,589 

902 

2,265 

Total 

• 

• 

8,285 

9,734 


Most trade is with the Republic of South Africa; detailed figures for trade by countries are not avaUable. 


TRANSPORT 

MOTOR VEHICLE REfelSTRATION 
(1973) 


iotal; 5,698; Pnvate cars 1,786, Vans 1,347, Landrovers 
524. Trucks 554, Buses 172, Tractors 733, Motor cycles 02 
Trailers 296. ■ j 


CIVIL AVIATION* 
(1973) 


Pa^engers carried: 20,160; Number of internal flights- 
o ,366» ° ■ 

* Lesotho Airways only. 
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Statistical Survey, The Constitution, The Government, National Assembly, etc. 


EDUCATION 

{1973) 



Schools | 

Teachers 

Enrolment 

Primary . . . 

1,065 

3,951 

187,459 , 

Secondary ..... 

56 

551 

12,559 

Teachers training colleges ' 

7 

59 

383 

Technical and vocational schools 

16 

170 

623* 

Universities ..... 

I 

1 ^27 

I' 

724 


* 1972. 


Source: Bureau of Statistics, Maseru (except where otherwise stated). 


THE CONSTITUTION 

(The 1966 Constitution was suspended in January 1970 
and a Commission to propose a new system of government 
set up in November 1974). 

The King, Motlotlehi Moshoeshoe II, is Head of State 
and constitutional monarch. The executive body is the 
Cabinet consisting of the Prime Minister and not fewer 
than 7 other Ministers. There are two houses in the 
Parliament. The Senate contains the 22 principal chiefs 
and 1 1 other persons nominated by the King. 

The National Assembly has 60 members elected by uni- 
versal adult suffrage in 60 single member constituencies. 
The Prime Minister must be able to command majority 
support in the National Assembly. If challenged, the 
Government must establish in the courts, that where there 
are several ways of achieving its objective, the means least 
restrictive of civil liberties has been chosen, 

THE GOVERNMENT 

Head of State: His Majesty King Moshoeshoe 11 
(christened Constantine Bereng Seeiso). 

CABINET 

(February 1978) 

Prime Minister, Defence and Internal Security, Chief of 
Electoral Affairs: Dr. J. Leabua Jonathan. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Works: Dr. K. T. 

Maphathe. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Charles D. Molapo. 

Minister of the Interior: J. K. Rampeta. 

Minister of Finance: E. R. Sekhonyana. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry: K. T. J. Rakhetla. 
Minister of Law and Justice: Gerard Ramoreboli. 
Minister of Health and Social Welfare: Chief Patrick Mota. 

Minister of Community and Rural Development: Anthony 
Ralebitso. 

Minister of Education: Albert Steerforth Mohale. 
Minister of Agriculture: Joseph R. L. Kotsokoane. 

Minister of Communications and Transport: Peete N. 
Peete. 

Minister of Broadcasting, Information, Prisons, Sports and 
Culture: Chief Mathaola Lerotholi. 


Minister to the Prime Minister: Patrick Lehloenya. 
Ministers of State: Khaketla Khaketla, Julius, Kha- 

SOANE. 

Minister Of State: John Mothepu, 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

The National Assembly consists of the 22 principal 
chiefs, II nominees, and 60 nominated members from 
different political parties. Seven members of the Con- 
gress Party including its leader who were nominated as 
members boycotted the Assembly, and replacements have 
since been nominated. 


(1973) 


Party 

Seats 

Basotho National Party .... 

34 * 

Opposition Parties .... 

26t 

Principal Chiefs ..... 

22 

Nominees for "distinguished services" 

11 


93 


• Includes 9 ministers and 3 ministers of state, 
t Includes two ministers. 


There is also a College of Chiefs which has the power 
under traditional law to depose the king by a majority vote. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Basotho National Party: P.O.B. 124, Maseru; f. 1959; 
80,500 mems.; Leader Dr. Leabua Jonathan; Gen. 
Sec. A. S. Mohale. 

Basotho Congress Party: P.O.B. in, Maseru; f. 1952; 

75.000 mems.; Leader of parliamentary group Gerard 
Ramoreboli; Sec. -Gen. Koenyama Ciiakela; Leader 
of exiled group Ntsu Mokhehle. 

Marema TIou Freedom Party: P.O.B. 475, Maseru; f. 1962; 

50.000 mems.; Pres, (vacant); Vice-Pres. Edwin 
Leanya; Sec.-Gen. B. M. Khaketla. 

Lesotho United Democratic Party; Nqecbane, P.O. Leribe; 
Leader Charles Mofeli. 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES -AND HIGH COMMISSIONS 
ACCREDITED TO LESOTHO 
(E) Embassy: (HC) High Commission. 

Austria: Pretoria, South Africa (E). 

Belgium: Pretoria, South Africa (E). 

Canada: Pretoria, South. Africa (HC). 

China (Taiwan): Maseru (E); Ambassador: Liu Ta-jen. 
Denmark: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania (E). 

Franco: Lusaka, Zambia (E). . 

Germany, Federal Republic: Maseru (E); Ambassador: 

H. J. Reganhardt. 

Ghana: Nairobi, Kenya (HC). 

India: Blantyre,, Malawi (HC). 

Iran: Johannesburg, South Africa (E). 

Israel: Mbabane, Swaziland (E). 

Italy: Pretoria, South Africa (E). 

Japan: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Kenya: Lusaka, Zambia (HC). 

Korea, Republic: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Netherlands: Pretoria, South Africa (E). 

Nigeria: Nairobi, Kenya' (HC). 

Swaziland: Maseru (HC); High Commissioner: O. T. 
Sefako. 

Sweden: Pretoria; South Africa (E). 

Switzerland: Pretoria, South Africa (E). 

Uganda: Maseru (HC); High Commissioner : A. Oseku. 

United Kingdom: Maseru (HC); High Commissioner; 
R. Hi Hobden, d.f.c. 

U.S.A.: Gaborone, Botswana (E). 

Vatican City: Pretoria, South Africa. 

Zambia: Gaborone, Botswana (HC). 

Lesotho also has diplomatic relations with Egypt, 
the German' Democratic Republic, Kuwait, Liberia, 
Malawi, Malta, Mexico, Mozambique, Portugal, Seychelles, 
Spain and Tanzania. 


Judicial Commissioners’ Courts. These deal with civil 
and criminal appeals from Central and Local Courts. 
Further appeal may be made to the High Court and 
finally to the Court of Appeal. 

Central and Local Courts. There are 71 of these courts, 
of which 58 are Local Courts and 13 are Central Courts 
which also serve as courts of appeal from the Local 
Courts. They have limited ' jurisdiction on civil and 
criminal cases. 


RELIGION 

More than 80 per cent of the people are Christians. 

Christian Council of Lesotho: Gen. Sec., P.O.B. 260, 
Maseru. 

ANGLICAN 

Church of the Province of South Africa 

Bishop of Lesotho: P.O.B. 87, Maseru; Rt. Rev. D. M. B. 
Tutu, b.a., b.d., m.th. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 

Archdiocese of Maseru: P.OiB. MS267, Maseru; 283,851 
, , adherents; Archbishop: Most Rev. Alphonsus Liguori 
Morapeli, o.m.i. 

LESOTHO EVANGELICAL 
President: Rev. J. M; Diaho, P.O. Morija; Exec. Sec. Rev. 
Thakholi. 

THE PRESS 

Leselinyana la Lesotho (Light of Lesotho): P.O.B. 7, Morija; 
f. 1863; Lesotho Evangelical Church; fortnightly; 
Sesotho, with occasional articles in English; Editor 
E. M. Motuba; circ. 25,000. 

Mochochonono (Comet): P.O.B. 353, Maseru; f. 1974; puhl. 
by Dept, of Information; weekly; Editor A. T. Elias; 
circ. 3,000. 

Moeletsi oa Basotho (The Counsellor of Basotho): P-0- 
Mazenod; f. 1933; Catholic weekly in Sesotho: Editor 
William Lesenya; circ. 12.000. 


PUBLISHERS 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The administration of justice in Lesotho is the respon- 
sibility of tlie Minister of Justice. 

Chief Justice of Lesotho: Hon. T. S. Cotran. 

Judge: Hon. M. P. Mofokeng. 

. Court of Appeal: Justice I. A. Maisels, q.c. (President), 
Justice A. Milne, Justice A. J.' Smit and Justice N. 
OgilvieThompson. 

The High Court. This is a Superior Court of Record, 
and in addition to any other jurisdiction conferred by 
statute it is vested with unlimited original jurisdiction to 
determine anj' civil or criminal matter. It also ha,s appellate 
jurisdiction to hear appeals and reviews from the Sub- 
ordinate Courts. Appeals may be made to the Court of 
• Appeal. ' , . 

Subordinate Courts. Each of the nine districts possesses 
the following subordinate courts: Resident Magistrate 
Courts, or First Class, Second Class and Third Class. 


Mazenod Institute: P.O.B. MZ18, Mazenod, Lesotho; f- 
^93*; printing of educational and religious books, 
printers and publishers of Moeletsi oa Basotho', Man. 
Fathpr B. Mohlalisi, o.m.i. 

Morija Sesuto Book Depot: P.O.B. 4, Morija; f. 1861; 
run by the Lesotho Evangelical Church; publishers and 
booksellers of religious works, school books, linguistic 
and historical books and novels mainly in Sesotho 
and English. . . 


RADIO 

Radio Lesotho: P.O.B. 552, Maseru; programmes in 

sesotho and English; one medium wave transmitter, 
one short wave transmitter and one FM transmitter; 
• transmitters are ‘ being built with 

irntph assistance and there are plans to relay televisiwi 
services from South Africa; Dir. of Broadcasting V. T. 
, Ndobe. 

Number of radio receivers:, 10,500. - 
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Finance, Trade and Industry , Transport, Tourism, University 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

Barclays Bank International Ltd.: F.O.B. 115, Maseru; 
Man. J. Pemberton. 

Lesotho Agricultural Development Bank. 

Lesotho Bank-National Development Bank: P.O.B. MS 
999, Maseru; f. 1973; cap. Ri.ym., dep. Rai.om.; 
Chair. ■ Hon. E. R. Sekhonyana; Gen. Man. P. T. 
Mafike. 

Standard Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. MS 1001, Maseru; Chief 
Lesotho Man. -G. T. Tabor; branches at Maseru, 
Mohale’s Hoek and.Maputsoe.and 10 agencies. _ 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

, DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Basotho Enterprise Development Corporation (BEOCO); 

f. 1977; subsidiary of LNDC. 

Lesotho National Development Corporation (LNDC): P.O.B. 
666, Maseru; f. 1967; candle, carpet, tyre-retreading and 
furniture factories, potteries, two diamond prospecting 
operations, . a fertilizer factory, a ^clothing factory, a 
diamond-cutting and polishing works, a jewellery 
factory, a housing company, an international hotel with 
a gambling casino, Lesotho Airways Corporation and a 
training centre for motor mechanics; Chair. Prinie 
Minister Dr. Leabua Jonathan; Man. Dir. R. C. GORR. 

Labour-Intensive Construction Unit: f. 1976, aided by the 
IDA; aims to employ about 200 labourers on public 
works and land reclamation projects. 

MARKETING ORGANIZATION 

Livestock Marketing Corporation: P.O.B. 800, Maseru; 
f. 1973; sole organization for marketing livestock and 
livestock products, the most important of which are 
wool, mohair, pigs and poultry, and cattle, sheep and 
goats for export to South Africa; liaises closely -tvith 
marketing boards in South Africa; projects established, 
or about to be launched, include an abattoir, a tannery 
plant, a poultry plant and wool and mohair scouring 
plants; Gen. Man. D. P. G. Makoae. 

Produce Marketing Corporation: f. 1974. 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATION 

Union ot Employers In Lesotho: P.O.B. 79. Maseru; f. 1961; 
Chair. B. McCarthy; Sec. Mrs. B. L. Boyce. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Lesotho General Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 322, Maseru; 
f. 1954; Chair. L. Ramatsoso; Sec. A. MofammerK- 

Lesotho Transport and Telecommunication Workers’ Union: 

P.O.B. 266, Maseru; f. 1959: Pres. S. Rafuto; Sec. S. 

Moreke. 

Lesotho Union of Printing, Bookbinding and Allied 
Workers: P.O. Mazenot, Maseru; f. 1963: Pres. G. 
Motebang: Sec. P. K. Monese. 


National Union of Construction and Aliied Workers: P.O.B 
327, Maseru; f. 1967; Pres. L. Putsoane; Sec. T. Tlale' 
Union of Shop Distributive and Aliied Workers: P.O.B. 327, 
Maseru; f. 1966; Pres. P. Bereng; Sec. J. Molapo. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
Registrar of Co-operatives: J. Mollo, P.O.B. 89, Maseru. 
Co-op Lesotho Ltd.: Maseru. 

Lesotho Co-operative Savings Society: F.O.B. 167, Maseru, 
Sec. J. Ntebele. 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

The territory is linked with the railway system of the 
Republic of South Africa by a short line from Maseru to 
Marseilles on the Bloemfontein/Natal main line. 

ROADS 

The main road system, 896 km., is principally confined 
to the western lowlands. A 144-km. stretch of the main 
lowland road, from Leribe in the north to Tsoaing, past 
Maseru, has been bitumenized and is now all-weather. 
Other parts of this road are being improved to an all- 
weather gravel surface. Many other new roads, principally 
in the mountains, are being constructed under self-help cam- 
paigns, and the government has given top priority to road 
construction. There are 589 km. of minor roads serving 
trading stations and Basotho villages; these are maintained 
by the traders and subsidized by the government. There 
are about 2,560 km. of bridle paths which are constructed 
and maintained by the Basotho Administration. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Lesotho Airways Corporation: P.O.B. 861, Maseru; f. 1971, 
successor to Lesotho Aiirvays (Pty.) Ltd.; fleet of two 
BN Islander, one Cessna 337, three Cessna 206; Cham 
P. Mangoaela; Gen. Man. W. G. McElrea. 

There are 32 air strips in Lesotho, with scheduled 
charter, tourist, government communications and mail 
services between Maseru and all the main centres. There is 
also a scheduled passenger service (thrice weekly) between 
Maseru and Johannesburg, operated jointly by Lesotho 
Airways Corporation and South African Airways. There 
are plans for a R9 million international airport to be built 
at Maseru. 


TOURISM 

Lesotho National Tourist Corporation: Maseru; subsidiary 
of Lesotho National Development Corporation. 

Lesotho Tourism Office: P.O.B. 527, Maseru. 

UNIVERSITY 

The National University of Lesotho: P.O. Roma, Lesotho; 
f. 1975 after Chief Jonathan, the Prime Minister, 
unilaterally nationalized the Roma campus of the 
i2-year-old joint University of Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland; c. 190 teachers, 900 students (1976). 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Liberia lies on the west coast of Africa 
with Sierra Leone and Guinea to the north and the Ivory 
Coast to the east. The climate is tropical with temperatures 
ranging from i8°c ( 65 °f) to 49°c (i 2 o'’.f). English is the 
official language but the i6 major ethnic groups speak 
their own languages and dialects. Liberia is officially a 
Christian state, though some Liberians' hold traditional 
beliefs. There are about 100,000 Muslims. The national 
flag (proportions 19 by To) has 11 horizontal stripes, 
alternately of red and white, with a navy blue square 
canton, containing a five-pointed white star, in the top 
left-hand corner. The capital is Monrovia. 

Recent History 

Liberia has played a leading part in African affairs and 
in 1961 initiated the meeting of twenty African nations in 
Monrovia which founded the Inter- African and Malagasy 
States Organization (the Monrovia Group), subsequently 
re-formed as Organisation Commune Africaine et Mal- 
gache — (OCAM). President Tubman, in office since 1944,, 
died in July 1971, and was succeeded by his Vice-President, 
William R. Tolbert, who was re-elected in October 1975. 
While continuing to pursue the “open door" economic and 
foreign policies of his predecessor, which have led to close 
relations between Liberia and other West African states, as 
well as consolidating the alliance with the U.S. A., President 
Tolbert has encouraged national development along the 
lines of "Liberianization” and self-sufficiency. He has also 
reorganized the civil service and tax system, and taken 
measures to combat crime and corruption. 

Government 

The Constitution is modelled on that of the U.S, A. The 
bicameral legislature, elected by universal adult suffrage, 
comprises a Senate, with t8 members (two from each of 
the 9 counties) serving overlapping six-year terms, and a 
House of, Representatives (84 members serving four-year 
terms). Executive power is held by the President, directly 
elected (with a Vice-President) for eight years. The Presi- 
dent governs with the assistance of an appointed Cabinet. 
Each County is administered by an appointed Superin- 
tendent. 

Defence 

In 1977 the armed forces of Liberia consisted of a 
National Guard of 5,020 men' and a paramilitary force of 
1,300 men. There is a small navy for coastguard duties 
with 200 men and a People’s Militia, numbering 20,000. 
Military service commences at the age of sixteen. The 
United States provides technical assistance. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is predominantly agricultural, about 90 
per cent of the population living o'ff the land. Much 
farming is at subsistence level, but there are plantations 
producing chiefly rubber, which is the principal cash crop. 
Other crops include cassava, rice, cocoa, coffee and palm 
oil. Rural development projects have been established in 


Lofa and Bong Counties. Timber resources are vast and 
since 1967 timber production has greatly increased. The 
country is rich in iron' ore, of which it is the largest pro- 
ducer in Africa. In 1977 80 per cent of Liberia’s export 
earnings came from iron ore and diamonds. 

The Mano River Union, formed in 1973, provides for 
close economic co-operation between Liberia and Sierra 
Leone. Trade between the two countries was completely 
liberalized at the end of 1976, and customs tariffs har- 
monized in 1977. Liberia is a member of the Economic 
Community of 'West African States (ECOWAS). . 

Liberia’s economy has expanded very fast as a result of 
its "open door" policy to foreign investors. The Liberian- 
American-Swedish Minerals Company (LAMCO) has 
exploited the largest iron ore deposits, constructed Africa’s 
first pelletizing plant at Buchanan, a new port at Buchanan 
and a 170-mile railway as part of the Nimba project which 
is one of the largest private enterprises in Africa. The 
West German Bong Mining Company has plans to open a 
second pelletizing plant arid also to develop the vast iron 
ore reserves at Putu. The Government and LISCO, an 
international consortium, plan to develop the iron ore 
deposits at Wologisi, and a pelletizing plant is expected to 
be operational by the mid-1980s. Foreign investment in 
Liberia is vast, and new projects costing over 52,000 
million are expected to double iron ore production by 
The country’s first development plan, covering the period 
1976-80, aims at increasing incomes and production in the 
rural sector by improving the infrastructure and providing 
better extension services and marketing facilities for the 
small farmer. The Government has set up an industrial 
free zone in Monrovia in an, attempt to develop the small 
manufacturing sector of the economy. 

Despite the considerable economic growth rate, 
favourable foreigh'teade balance and budgetary surpluses 
achieved in the 1970s, the gap between the small modem 
and the large rural sectors has not been closed. Liberia 
receives foreign aid, mostly from the U.S. A. In 1977 
President Tolbert announced his intention of seeking 
foreign loans to help in financing development projects. 

Transport and Communications 

There are 493 kml of railways, which are privately 
owned, and 7,282 km. of private and public roads. One- 
third of the investment under the 1976-80 Development 
Plan will be devoted to road construction and improve- 
ments. There are nine ports including the deep-water 
berths at Monrovia., A large number of vessels based in 
many countries are registered as belonging to the Liberian 
merchant fleet, which is the largest in the world. Air 
Liberia and foreign lines operate internal and international 
air services. 

Social Welfare 

Basic health services are limited and there is no adequate 
state welfare system, though progress has been achieved 
since 1971. A National Social Security and Welfare Cor- 
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poration was established in 1976 to administer pensions, 
sickness benefit and welfare funds, and a national social 
insurance scheme was under preparation in 1977. Six 
hospitals and health clinics have been built since 1972, 
bringing the total in 1975 to 39. In 1973 the country had 
132 physicians. There is free care of children until the age 
of two. A low-cost housing scheme is under way, on which 
the Government had spent $1 million by 1975. 

Education 

Primary and secondary education are free, and the 
Government provides a 50 per cent subsidy for university 
education. Between 1972 and 1975, 208 new schools were 
opened, and secondary and university student enrolment 
increased by over 50 per cent. In 1975 there were 1,326 
schools, 190,799 students and 5,409 teachers. There are 
plans to almost double school enrolment by 1985 and to 
change the emphasis from academic to vocational training. 
In 1962 adult Uliteracy in English averaged 91. i per cent 
(males 86.1 per cent, females 95.8 per cent). In spite of the 
increased part played by education in national develop- 
ment, the literacy rate remains low. 

Tourism 

Tourism is slowly being developed, though communi- 
cations outside Monrovia are poor and this is a major 
hindrance to expansion as is the scarcity of funds for 
tourist facilities. There were 6,000 tourists in 1976. 

Visas are required by all nationalities. 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Sport 

Football and athletics are the most popular sports. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 13th (National Rally Day), May 14th 
(National Unification Day), July 26th (Independence 
Day), August 24th (National Flag Day), November 2nd 
(Thanksgiving Day), November 29th (President Tubman’s 
Birthday), December ist (MatUda Newport Day), 
December 25th (Christmas Day). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), January 7th 
(Pioneer’s Day), February nth (Armed Forces Day), 
March 14th (Decoration Day), March 15th (J. J. Robert’s 
Birthday), April 13th (Fast and Prayer Day). 


Weights and Measures 

Imperial weights and measures, modified by United 
States usage, are in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cents=i Liberian dollar (L$). 

Exchange rates (December 1977); 

£1 sterling=L$i.83; 

U.S. $i =L$i .00. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Population (census enumerations) 


Area 

April 2nd, 1962 

February ist, 1974 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

43,000 sq. miles* 

503.588 

512,855 

1,016,443 

759.109 

744.259 

1.503.368 


* 111,369 sq. km. 

Mid -1976 population: 1,603,000 (estimate). 

Foreign population (1964); 30,818. 

Capital: Monrovia, population 171,580 in 1974. 

Births and Deaths (1971); Annual birth rate 49.8 per 1,000, death rate 20.9 per 1,000. 
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Statistical Sumy 

EMPLOYMENT 


Economically Active Population 



1962* 

1974 

Agriculture, Forestry, Hunting and Fishing . 
Mining 

Manufacturing . 

Construction 

Electricity, Gas and Water , . - • 

Commerce 

Transport and Communications . 

Services . . . ... 

Others . . . ‘ . 

333.117 

14.441 

8.472 

12,032 

375 

11.540 

3.777 , 
24.938 
3.102 

450,000 

15.000 
■ 15,000 

5.000 

1,200 

44.000 
ii^oob 
’20,000 
27,800 

Total . . . ■ . • 

411.794 

595.000 


* Excluding armed forces. 


AGRICULTURE 


LAND USE, 1975 
('000 hectares) , , 


Arable land ...... 

140* . 

Land under permanent crops 

240 

Permanent meadows and pastures . 

240 

Forests and woodland .... 

2,500 

Other land ...... 

6,512 

Inland water 

1.505 

Total Area . . . 

11.137 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(production in 'ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Rice (paddy) 

249 

229 

230 

Sweet potatoes . 

14* 

15* 

15* 

Cassava (Manioc) 

290* 

300* 

310* 

Other roots and tubers 

29* 

30* 

30* 

Coconuts .... 

7 * 



Palm kernels 

18* 

ij* 

58* 

15* 

60* 

Vegetables and melons 

57* 

Oranges .... 

6* 

6* 

6* 

Pineapples 

7 * 

' 7 * 


Bananas .... 

62* 

63* 

25* 

64* 

Plantains .... 

25* 

Coffee (green) . 

3 

4 * 

4* 

Cocoa beans 

Natural rubber (dry weight) 

3 

86 

3* 

81 

3* 

73* 


* FAO estimate. 

Source; FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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Statistical Survey 


RUBBER PRODUCTION LIVESTOCK 

(’ooo lb. dry rubber content) (FAO estimates, ’ooo head) 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1974 

1975 

1976 

187,700 

194,700 

181,500 

Cattle . 

Pigs . , 

Sheep . 

Goats . 
Chickens 

Ducks 



33 

88 

168 

165 

1,900 

170 

34 

90 

172 

170 

1.950 

180 

35 

93 

176 

175 

2,000 

190 

Source: Economic Survey of Liberia 1975 . 

• 



Livestock products (metric tons, 1976): Meat 12,000, 
Hen eggs 1,920 (FAO estimates). 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1968 

1969 

1970* 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1976 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for sleepers . 

95 

280 

362 

Ml 

■11 

■SI 

527* 

527* 

Other industrial wood .... 

70 

70 

70 


Wm • 1 


76* 

8o* 

Fuel wood ...... 

1,133 

1. 150 

1,170 

Ml 

■ il 


1,270 

1,366 

Total ..... 

1,298 

1,500 

1,602 

1,640 

1,745 

2.034 

1.873 

1,973 


♦ FAO estimate. f UnofBcial estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING MINING 


(FAO estimates. 

'ooo metric tons) 





1975 





1974 


1973 

1974 


1971 

1972 

1973 

Iron ore ('ooo metric 
tons)* 

Diamonds (’ooo carats) f 




Inland waters 
Atlantic Ocean . 

4.0 

II. 8 

4.0 

12.5 

4.0 

12.5 

4.0 

12.6 

14,360 

817 

14,920 

636 

16.923 

406 

Total Catch . 

15-8 

16.5 

16.5 

16.6 

Gold; 140 kg. in 1975. 

• Metal content. t Exports only. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 
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Statistical Survey 


INDUSTRY 


SELECTED PRODUCTS 


- • 


1972 

1973 

X 974 

1975 

Frozen fish ....... 

metric tons 

12,649 

14,489 

11,884 

10,877 

Palm oil* . . . 

’000 metric tons 

15 

16 

17 

18.2 

Distilled alcoholic beverages .... 

’000 hectolitres 

9 

61 

62 

n,a. 

Soft drinks ....... 


- 293 

122 ' 

122 ■ 

n.a. 

Cigarettes . - . ' . 

million 

107 

91 

38 

50 

Soap . . . . . . . . 

metric tons 

1,469 

2,239 

2,384 

n.a. 

Cement . ' . . ' . 

’000 metric tons 

91 

89 

86 

n.a. 

Motor spirit (petrol) ..... 


53 

58 

61 

64 

Kerosene and jet fuel ..... 


18 

19 

24 

30 

Distillate fuel oils. . . . . 


164 

170 

194 

X73 

Residual fuel oils ..... 


220 

197 

238 

235 

Petroleum bitumen (asphalt) .... 

** ** *» 

3 

17 

24 

3 

Electric energy ...... 

million kWh. 

846 

834 

860 

870 


Beer: 5,000 hectolitres in 1972. 


* FAO estimates. 

Source: mainly United Nations, Statistical Yearbook and Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 
1976: Palm oil 19,500 metric tons (FAO estimate). 


FINANCE 


roo cents=i Liberian dollar (L$). 

Coins: I. 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents; i Liberian dollar (U.S. coins are also 
Notes: i, 5, 10 and 20 U.S. dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling=L5i.83; U.S. $r = 
L?ioo=^54.6o=U.S. $100.00. 


legal tender). 
L$i.oo. 


Note: Since 1940 the Liberian dollar has been at par with the TJ S dniiar in t i ,• 

^i=L$ 2.40 from November 1967 to August 197X; and ;£i=L$2.6o57 (?i= 38.377 new penclffibeceS^t^^^ 


BUDGET 
(L$ million) 


Revenue 

1974 

^^75 Expenditure 

1974 

1975 

Taxes on income and profits 

Iron ore .... 

Rubber .... 

Taxes on domestic trade . 

Taxes on foreign trade 

Import duties 

Export duties 

Other taxes .... 

Vessel taxes . 

Other receipts . . ' . 

Total 

4 X -5 

13-9 

4.8 

7.8 
33-0 
27.4 

o.g 

5-6 

9.9 

9-3 


. 4^-9 General services . ; 

^^'3 Social and community services 

Education . . 

3 • ® Health . , * * 

33-3 Economic services . [ 

Agriculture . . * ' 

? ' ^ Transport and communications 

Industry 

^^•5 Other services . 

12. 1 

, 35-6 

24.0 

1 1. 9 

6.8 

16. 1 

' 5-5 

0.9 . 

3-7 

32.0 

39-2 

28.5 

14.8 

8.6 

23.0 

5-6 

17.4 

28.1 

108.6 

^^ 5-3 Total 

107.7 

118.8 


Budget (1977/78): Estimated expenditure $196 million (including $48 mUlion for development) 
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Statistical Survey 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


(planned investment, 1976-80) 



L$ million 

% 

Agriculture .... 

72 

17-3 

Forestry ..... 

8 

1.9 

Manufacturing .... 

17 

4.1 

Transport and communications . 

174 

41.9 

Road transport 

138 

33-2 

Electric power .... 

24 

5-8 

Water and sewerage . 

24 

5-8 

Education and training 

35 

8.4 

Health ..... 

22 

5-3 

Housing ..... 
Other social and community pro- 

9 

2.2 

grammes .... 

8 

1.9 

Miscellaneous .... 

22 

5-3 

Total . .. 

415 

100.0 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


(U.S. $ maiion) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

106.9 

169.0 

114.5 

195-9 

149.7 

213.7 

162.4 

246.6 

178.7 

269.8 

193-5 

324.0 

to 

CO 0 

CO 0 

331-2 

393-0 

399-3 

459-6 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
($’000) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

Food and live animals 

38,432 

38,623 

Beverages and tobacco 

4,680 

6,218 

Crude materials (excl. fuels) 

2,112 

2,988 

Mineral fuels and lubricants 

56,406 

48,341 

Oils and fats .... 

2,383 

1,047 

Chemicals .... 

18,529 

21,961 

Basic manufactures . 

54,356 

70,169 

Machinery and transport equip- 
ment ..... 

85,374 

115,724 

Miscellaneous .... 

26,145 

26,132 

Total 

288,417 

331,205 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

Rubber ..... 

64,513 

46,236 

Iron ore ... 

262,197 

20^.600 

Cocoa ..... 

4,285 

4,432 

Coffee ..... 

3,971 

4,522 

Diamonds .... 

29,938 

18,410 

Rough wood .... 

17,616 

12,846 

Palm kernel oil . . . 

6,900 

2,300 

Total (inch others) . 

400,200 

394,400 
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Statistical Survey, The Constitution 

PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(I’ooo) 


I^5PORTS 

1974 

1975 

Belgium . . . • • 

5,600 

5,800 

France . . . . • 

9,200 

10,300 

Germany, Federal Republic 

26,900 

32,800 

ItEdy 

5.900 

3.500 

Japan 

15.600 

19,400 

Netherlands . . . ■ 

10,700 

11,700 

Sweden ..... 

8,100 

18,800 

United Kingdom 

27,300, 

31.500 

U.S.A 

82,000 

104,200 

Total (inch others) . 

288,400. 

331,200 


Saudi Arabia {$’000); 11.641 (1973): 53.184 (i974)- 


I I 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

Belgium . . • • • 

44,000 

31.100 

France . . • • • 

31,200 

31.900 

Germany, Federal Republic 

75.900 

24,400 

Italy ..... 

49.300 

51,000 

Japan . . 

10,500 

10,100 

Netherlands .... 

50.500 

38,500 

Sweden . . ’ . 

1,400 

5.500 

United Kingdom . 

10,500 

2,600 

U.S.A. . . . . 

94,800 

0 

0 

S 

X 3 

Total (inch others) . 

400,300 

394.400 


TRANSPORT 

SEA TRAFFIC: MONROVIA 


(long tons) 



1974 

1975 

General cargo landed and 
loaded .... 

765.040 

917.383 

Iron ore loaded . 

11,914,120 

9.568,870 

Petroleum landed 

562,310 

595.431 

Total Cargo Handled . 

13.241.470 

11,081,684 


ROADS 


(Number of registered vehicles) 


1973 • 

16,559 

1974 . 

16,928 

1975 . 

21,850 


EDUCATION 



Schools 

Students • 

Teachers 

1972 • 

i,ii8 

146,306 

3.596 

1973 . 

1.135 

175.572 

4.913 

1974 . 

1,168 

176,113 

5.409 , 

1975 • 

1.326 

190,799 

n.a. 


University students (1974): 2,065. 


Source (except where otherwise stated): Ministry of Planning and Economic Affairs, Monrovia. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution is modelled on that of the United 
States of America. Authority is divided into the Legis- 
lative, the Executive and the Judicial. 

Legislative authority is vested in a Legislature consisting 
of two Houses: the Senate, with 18 members, elected for a 
six-year term; and the House of Representatives elected 
for four years, consisting of 84 members. 


The Executive power rests with the President, who, 
with the Vice-President, is elected for an eight-year term 
after which he can no longer stand for office, in accordance 
with a constitutional amendment approved in 1975- 

All Liberian citizens over the age of r8 are eligible to 
vote. 
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LIBERIA 


The Government, National Legislature, Political Party, etc. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

President: Dr. William R. Tolbert, Jr. 
Vice-President: Bishop Bennie D. Warner. 

THE CABINET 

(January 1978) 


Minister 0? Foreign Affairs: Cecil C. Dennis, Jr. 

Minister of Finance: James T. Philipps, Jr. 

Minister of Justice: JDliver Bright. 

Minister of Postal Affairs: J. Jenkins Peal. 

Minister of National Defence: Burleigh Holder. 

Minister of Local Government, Rural Development and 
Urban Reconstruction: Samuel D. Hill. 

Minister of Education: Dr. Advertus Hoff. 

Minister of Public Works: Gabriel J. Tucker. 

Minister of Agriculture: Mrs. Florence Chenoweth. 

Minister of Commerce, Industry and Transportation: 

William E. Dennis, Jr. 

Minister of Planning and Economic Affairs: Franklin D. 
Neal. 


Minister of Information, Cultural Affairs and Tourism: 

Dr. Edward B. Kesselly. 

Minister of Health and Welfare: Dr. Abedou Jones. 

Minister of State for Presidential Affairs: E. Reginald 
Townsend. 

Minister of Lands and Mines: Aaron Holmes. 

Minister of Youth and Labour: Estrada Bernard. 

Ministry of Action for Development and Progress: J. Levee 
Moulton. 

Director of the Cabinet: Dr. Elwood Dunn. 

Deputy Minister of State for Presidential Affairs and 
Director of the Cabinet: Dr. Elwood Dunn. 

Minister of State without Portfolio: Dr. Charles Clarke. 

General Secretary of the True Whig Party: McKinley A. 
Deshield. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATURE 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES SENATE 

Eighty-four members. _ Eighteen members. 

Speaker: R. A. Henries. President: F. Tolbert (acting). 

In the October 1975 elections 74 candidates of the ruling True Whig Party were elected to the legislature, thus securing 
all the seats in the House of Representatives and half of those in the Senate, which then numbered 18 and 65 respectively. 


POLITICAL PARTY 


True Whig Party: f. 1868; continuously in power since 
1878: progressive democratic. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

embassies ACCREDITED TO LIBERIA 
(In Monrovia unless otherwise indicated) 


Argentina: Ducor Intercontinental Hotel; Charge d’affaires: 
Juan Ramon Gilbert. 

Cameroon: P.O.B. 616; Ambassador: J. A. Kisob. 

Central African Empire: P.O.B. 545; Ambassador: Luc- 
Apollinaire Dondon. 

Egypt: P.O.B. 462; Ambassador: Abdel Ibrahim Kheirel- 

DIN. 

Ethiopia: P.O.B. 640; Ambassador: Col. Debebe Auriso. 
France: P.O.B. 279; Ambassador: Louis Dollot. 

Germany, Federal Republic; P.O.B. 34: Ambassador: 

Karl Heinz Rouette. 

Ghana: P.O.B. 471; Ambassador: Lt.-Col. C. D. Benni. 
Guinea: P.O.B. 416; Ambassador: Souleymane Ben 
Daouda Tour£. 


Haiti: P.O.B. 41; Ambassador : Jean Coradin (also accred. 
to the Ivory Coast). 

Italy: P .O.B. 225; Ambassador: Dino Puccioni. 

Ivory Coast: P.O.B. 126; Ambassador : Georges Anoma. 

Japan: P.O.B. 2053: Ambassador: Torao Hashimoto. 

Korea, Republic; P.O.B. 2769: Ambassador: Ryee Soo- 
Woo. 

Lebanon: P.O.B. 134: Ambassador: Fouad Khoury. 

Malta: Mamba Point; Charge d’affaires: Umberto Dente 
degli Scrovegni. 

Netherlands: P.O.B. 284; Ambassador: P. A. de Marees 
VAN SwiNDEREN (also accred. to Guinea). 

Nigeria: P.O.B. 366; Ambassador : 1 
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Poland: P.O.B. 860; Chargi d’affaires: Maksymilian 
Romanowski. 

Romania: P.O.B. 2398; Ambassador: Petrachi Trofin. 

Sierra Leone: P.O.B. 575; Ambassador: Hector R. S. 
Bultman (also accred. to the Ivory Coast). 

Spain: P.O.B. 275; Charge d’affaires: Manuel Cabrara 
Garcia. 

Sweden: P.O.B. 335: Ambassador: Olof Skoglund (also 
accred. to Cape Verde, Guinea and the Ivory Coast). 

Switzerland: P.O.B. 283-, Charge d’affaires: Theodor 

SCHOPFER. 

U.S.S.R.: P.O.B. 2010; Ambassador : A. A.. Ulanov. 

United Kingdom: P.O.B. 120: Ambassador: John H. 
Reiss, o.b.e. 

U.S.A.: P.O.B. 98: Ambassador: W. Beverley Carter, Jr. 

Vatican City: P.O.B. 298; Apostolic Pronuncio: Arch- 
bishop Francis J. Carroll. 

Zaire: P.O.B. 1038; Mr. Nawezi. 

Liberia also .has diplomatic relations with Algeria, 
Austria, Belgium, Cambodia (Kampuchea), Canada,- Cape 
Verde, the People’s Republic of China, Cuba, Denmark, 
Gabon, The Gambia, the German Democratic Republic, 
Greece, Guinea-Bissau, India, Indonesia, Iran, Kenya, 
Kuwait, Lesotho, Libya, Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, the Philippines, Portugal, Senegal, Somalia, 
Sudan, Tanzania, Thailand, Trinidad and Tobago, Tunisia, 
Turkey, Upper Volta, Venezuela, Yugoslavia and Zambia. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Judicial authority is vested in the Supreme Court, the 
Circuit Courts, the Magistrate Courts and the Justice of 
the Peace Courts. There are ten Circuit Courts, two in 
Monrovia and one in each of the other eight counties. One 
Territorial Court is in Marshall Territory, one in River Cess 
Territory, one in Bomi Hill Territory, and one in Dasstown, 
Kru Coast and Gibi Territory. Justice of the Peace Courts 
functions in the Districts and Settlements. 

Chief Justice: James A. A. Pierce. 

Associate Justices: George A. Henries, Angie Brooks- 
Randolph, Roland T. Barnes, Federick Tulay. 


RELIGION 

Liberia is officially a Christian state though complete 
religious freedom is guaranteed throughout the Republic, 
Christianity and Islam are the two main religions. There . 
are a large number of sects and some Liberians hold 
traditional beliefs. ■ ■. 

Christian Churches represented in Liberia include the 
folio-wing: 

Providence Baptist Church: Comer of Broad and Center 
Sts., Monrovia; f. 1822; Pastor Rev. I. Toamu Reeves; 
Chair, of Board of Trustees Deacon F. Stewart; Sec! 
Deacon Samuel Hill. Associated with: The Liberia 
Baptist Missionary and Educational Convention, Inc.: 
f. 1880; Pres. Rev. Dr. William R. Tolbert, Jr.; 
National Vice-Pres. Dr. Advertus A. Hoff; Gen. . Sec. 
Nathaniel R. Richardson. 

Methodist Church in Liberia: P.O.B. 1010, Monrovia; f. 
1822; 24,000 adherents, 244 congregations, 245 
ministers, 13 schools; Resident Bishop Bennie D. 
Warner; Sec. Rev. Isaac M. Davis; Educational Sec. 
Elwyn Hulett. 


Roman Catholic Church: Catholic Mission, P.O.B. 297, 

. Monrovia; f. 1907; 24,548 mems. in 1976, 7,000 pupils 
in elementary schools, 5,000 in high schools and 
colleges. 

Vicar- Apostolic of Monrovia: His Grace, Archbishop 
Michael Francis Kpakula, Apostolic Nunciature, 
P. Francis Carroll, s.m.a.. Apostolic Nunciature, 
Monrovia. 

Assemblies of God in Liberia: P.O.B. 40, Monrovia; 235 
churches; approx. 9,000 adherents. 

Protestant Episcopal Church: Monrovia; f. 1836; approx, 
12,612 mems.; 40 elementary schools, 5 high schools 
and I college; approx. 12,600 mems.; Bishop: Rt. Rev. 
George D. Browne. 

Other denominations are: Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
National Baptist Mission, Presb5rterian Church in Liberia, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, Prayer Band, Church of the Lord 
Aladura. 

Islam: divided into two denominations, Ahmadyya and 
Mohammedanism. The . total , community ■ is about 
100,000. 

THE PRESS 

NEWSPAPERS 

The Liberian Age: P.O.B. 286, Monrovia; f. 1946; twice 
weekly; organ of the True Whig Party; Editor Stanton 
Peabody; circ. 10,000. 

The Liberian Star: P.O.B. 691, United Nations Drive, 
Monrovia; f. 1964’. five times a week;, independent; 
Publisher Liberia Publishing Co. Inc.; Editorial Dir. 
James L. Marshall; circ. 7,006. 

Sunday Express: P.O.B. 907-2218, 70 Benson St., Mon- 
rovia; publ. by . Trans-Continental Associates; Editor 
John F. Scotland; circ. 5,000. , , ' 

PERIODICALS 

Journal of Commerce, Industry and Transportation: Bank 
of Liberia Bldg., Monrovia; twice-yearly; publ. by 
Palm Pubis, for Ministry of Commerce, Industry and 
Transportation; Editor James Dennis. 

The Kpelle. Messenger: Kpelle; Kpelle-English monthly 
newspaper; Kpelle Literary Center, Lutheran Church, 
P.O.B. 1046, Monro-via; Editor Bennie D. Warner. 

Liberia Journal of Commerce and Industry: Palm Publica- 
tions Co., Bank of Liberia Bldg., Monrovia; quarterly; 
Man. Editor James C. Dennis. 

The Liberian Review: P,O.B. 268, Monrovia; illustrated 
quarterly; Editor Henry B. Cole; circ. 5,000. 

Liberian Trade and Industry Handbook: P.O.B. 28b 

Monrovia; annual; Editors Henry B. Cole and 
Arthur B. Cassell, Sr.; circ. 10,000, 

Book: P.O.B. 268, Monrovia; f. 193 ®! 
Editor Henry B. Cole; circ. 15,000. . . 

The Loma Weekly Paper: P.O.B. 1046, Monrovia; bi- 
lingual weekly in Loma and English. 

New Bay: Ministry of Education illustrated monthly for 
new hterates; Editor Ja;mes Dennis. 

Palm: Palm Publications Co., P.O.B. no, Monrovia; news 
magazine; monthly. - , ■ , ■ 

PRESS AGENCIES 

Minisfry of Information, Cultural Affairs and tourism: 

Monrovia; receives world news from centres, UPI, AP, 

A I &Tlu ' 1 *• 
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The Press, Publisher, Radio and Television, Finance, etc. 


Foreign Bureaux 

Agencc France-Presse (AFP) : Monrovia; Representative 

Alexandre Huguebroff. 

Reuters {U.K.): Monrovia; Correspondent S. Peabody. 

United Press International (UPl) [U.S.A.): Monrovia; 
Correspondent J. Robinson. 

Deutsche Presse Ageritur (dpa) is also represented. 

PUBLISHER 

Palm Publications Co.: P.O.B. no, Monrovia; publishes 
Palm magazine and Liberia Journal of Commerce and 
Industry. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Liberian Broadcasting Corporation: P.O.B. 594, Monrovia; 
controls all forms of broadcasting; Chief Exec. Officer/ 
Man. Dir. Chauncey Cooper; Radio Man. Jonathan 
Reffell; Television Man. J. Eustace Smith. 

RADIO 

ELBC: P.O.B. 594, Monrovia; f. i960; commercial station 
sponsored by Liberian Government. 

ELWA: P.O.B. 192, Monrovia; f. 1954; station of the 
Sudan Interior Mission; religious, cultural and educa- 
tional broadcasts in English, French, Arabic and 42 
West African Languages; Broadcasting Dir. Barton 
Bliss. 

Lamco Broadcasting Station (ELNR): Nimba; Liberian 
news, music, cultural, political and educational pro- 
grammes in English; relay of BBC World Service News, 
national news and all nation-wide broadcasts from 
ELBC; local news in African languages (Mano, Gio, 
Bassa, Via, Lorma, and Kpelle) for LAMCO employees; 
Dir. T. Nelson Williams; Chief Technicians J. 
Larsson, L. Lowgren. 

Voice of America: Washington, D.C. 20547, U.S.A.; Mon- 
rovia; broadcasts in English, French and Swahili. 

Number of radio receivers: 260,000 (1974). 

TELEVISION 

ELTV: Liberian Broadcasting Corporation, P.O.B. 594, 
Monrovia; f. 1964; commercial station sponsored by 
the Liberian Government; broadcasts 4 hours daily; 
Man. Dir. Chauncey Cooper; Television Man. J. 
Eustace Smith. 

Number of TV receivers: 10,000 (1977). 


Chase Manhattan Bank N.A.: P.O.B. 181, Ashmun St., 
Monrovia; f. 1961; one sub-branch; cap. L$50o,ooo; 
Pres. John J. Hehir. 

Citibank (Liberia) : P.O.B. 280, Ashmun St., Monrovia; 
f. 1935; 2 brs.; cap. L§500,ooo; Pres. Terence J. 
Be AMES. 

International Trust Company of Liberia: P.O.B. 292, Broad 
St., Monrovia; f. 1948; 2 brs.; cap. LS3,534,70o; Pres. 
A. Baisden. 

Liberian Bank for Development and Investment (LBDI): 

P.O.B. 547, Tubman Blvd., Monrovia; f. 1961; began 
operations in 1965; cap. L$im.; Pres. Elie Saleeby. 

Liberian Trading and Development Bank Ltd. (TRADEVCO) : 

P.O.B. 293, 57 Ashmun St., Monrovia; f. 1955; o\vned' 
by Mediobanca, Milan, and Intersomer International 
Holding, Luxembourg; cap. L$5oo,ooo (1976); Gen. 
Man. Francisco Sanfilippo. 

National Housing and Savings Bank: P.O.B. 818, Water 
St./UN Drive, Monrovia; f. 1972; priority given to low- 
cost government housing programmes; cap. L$5m.; 
dep. L$7.5m. (1977); Pres. Hilary A. Dennis. 


Liberia Bankers Association: P.O.B. 181, Monrovia; an 
association of commercial and development banks; 
Pres. John J. Hehir, Jr. 

INSURANCE 

American International Underwriters: Providence Bldg., 
P.O.B. 60, Ashmun St., Monrovia; automobile; Man. 
Allen Browne. 

American Life Insurance Co.: Providence Bldg., P.O.B. 60, 
Ashmun St., Monrovia; life; Man. Allen Browne. 

Insurance Co. of Africa: 80 Broad St., P.O.B. 292, Mon- 
rovia; life and general; Pres. James J. Gibbons. 

Intrusco: 80 Broad St., P.O.B. 292, Monrovia; Exec. Vice- 
Pres. Richelieu Dennis. 

Lone Star Insurance Inc.: 51 Broad St., P.O.B. 1142, Mon- 
rovia; non-life (property and casualty); Gen. Man. 
Reinhard F. Richter. 

Minet Liberia Inc.: P.O.B. 541, Monrovia; Man. Dir. 
John C. Domone. 

Royal Exchange Assurance: Ashmun and Randall St., 
P.O.B. 666, Monrovia; all; Man. Ronald Woods. 

United Security Insurance Agencies, Inc.: Randall St., 
P.O.B. 2071, Monrovia; personal (life, accident and 
hospital); Dir. Romeo Hinkson. 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep. = deposits; m.=million; 
amounts in Liberian dollars) 

Central Bank 

National Bank of Liberia: P.O.B. 2048, Broad St., Mon 
rovia; f. 1974: cap. LSsm.; dep. L$29.36m.; Gov 
Charles A. Greene; Gen. Man. P. V. M. Fernando. 

Other Banks 

Bank of Liberia: P.O.B. 2031, Warren and Carey St.. 
Monrovia; f. 1954 as Liberia Savings and Loan Corpora- 
tion; affiliated to Chemical Bank, New York; 2 brs.; 
cap. L$500,ooo; Exec. Vice-Pres. Augustine Jehle. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Liberia Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 92, Monrovia, 
f. 1951; Pres. Christian D. Maxwell; Sec.-Gen. 
David N. Howell. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION 

Liberian Development Corporation: United Nations Drive, 
P.O.B. 9043, Monrovia; f. 1961, restructured with 
broader scope 1974; autonomous public corpn.; to 
stimulate industrial and tourist development, pro- 
mote employment opportunities, activate viable busi- 
ness enterprises and foster existing industries; Gen. 
Man. Hilary B. Wilson. 
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MARKETING ORGANIZATION 

Liberian Produce Marketing Corporation: P.O.B. 662. 
Monrovia; joint venture between Government and 
East Asiatic Company of Denmark; exports Liberian 
produce, provides industrial facilities for processing of 
agricultural products and participates in agricultural 
development programmes. • 

EMPLOYERS' ASSOCIATION 

National Enterprises Corporation: P.O.B. 518, Monrovia; 
Pres. Emmanuel Shaw, Sr. 

, TRADE UNIONS 

Congress of Industrial Organizations: 29 Ashmun St., 
P.O.B. 415, Monrovia; Pres. Gen. J. T; Pratt; Sec.- 
Gen. Amos N. Gray; 5 affiliated unions. 

Labour Congress of Liberia: 71 Gurley St., Monrovia; Sec.- 
Gen. P. C. T. Sonpon; 8 affiliated unions. ' ' ■ 

United Workers’ Congress: Pres. Emmett Harmon; Sec.- 
Gen. Frank G. Walker. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS, 

Bong Mining Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 538, Monrovia; 78 km. of 
track to transport iron ore concentrates and pellets 
from Bong Mine to Monrovia; Gen. Man. Carl Her- 
mann Enneker. 

Lamco J.V. Operating Co.: P.O.B. 69, Monrovia; 270 km. 
of standard track extending from Buchanan to the iron 
ore mine at Nimba; opened 1963; Man. Bas. H. N. 
Koenen. 

National Iron Ore Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 548, Monrovia; 145 km. 
of track, Bomi to Monrovia, for transport of iron ore; 
Gen. Man. C, J. G. Russell. 

ROADS . 

■In 1975 Liberia had 7,282 km. of public and private 
roads, 420 km. of which were paved. The main trunk road 
is the Monrovia-Sanniquellie Motor Road extending 
north-east from the capital to the country’s border with 
Guinea, near Ganta, and east^yard through the hinterland 
to the border with the Ivory Coast. Trunk roads run 
through Tapita, in Nimba County, to Grand Gedeh 
County and from Monrovia to Buchanan. Aid amounting- 
to U.S. $6 million has been promised by the EEC for com- 
pletion of the Monrovia-Harper highway. The Government 
has allocated LS138 million to road improvements under 
the 1976-80 development plan. A bridge over the Mano 
river connects the Sierra Leone/Liberian road system. 


Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism, University 

SHIPPING 

National Ports Authority: P.O.B. 14, Monrovia; f. 1971; 
administers Monrovia Free Port and the ports of 
Buchanan, Greenville and Harper; Man. Dir. Edward 
Wesley. , ■ 

There are about 150 shipping companies registered at 
Monrovia. In 1974, 2,285 vessels were registered -with 
Liberia, which has the largest merchant navy in the world 
(total displacement 73,477,000 gross tons at June 30th, 
1976). 

The principal lines calling at Monrovia are: Chargeurs 
Rdunis, Delta Lines, East Asiatic Co., Elder Dempster 
Lines, Farrell Lines, Guinea Gulf Lines, Hanseatischer 
Afrika-Dienst, Holland-West Africa Line, , Jugolinija, 
Lloyd Triestino, Nigerian National Line, Nordana, Palm 
Line, Royal Interocean Lines, Scandinavian West Africa 
Line, United West Africa Service. 

- CIVIL AVIATION 

Liberia’s chief airports are Roberts International Air- 
port, 35 miles east of Monrovia, and James Spriggs Payne 
Airport. There are over 100 other airfields and airstrips. 

Air Liberia: P.O.B. 2076, Monrovia; f. 1974, following 
merger of Liberian National Airlines with Ducor Air 
Transport; scheduled passenger ser-vices; fleet of 2 
Trislander, 3 BN-2A Islander; Chair. William E. 
Dennis, Jr.; Gen. Man. Clyde Campbell. 

Monrovia is also served by the following foreign airlines: 
Air Afrique (Ivory Coast), Air Guinde, Air Mali, British 
Caledonian, Ghana Airways, Iberian Airways, KLM, 
MEA, Nigeria Airways, Pan American, Sabena, SAS,, 
Sierra Leone Airways, Swissair, UTA. 


TOURISM 

Tourism in Liberia is being developed. The number of 
tourists in 1971 was 250 and this rose to 6,000 in 1976. 

Bureau of Tourism: Office in the Ministry of Information, 
Cultural Affairs and Tourism, Government Wharf, 
Monrovia; Minister Dr. the Hon. Edward B. Kes- 
selly; Assistant Minister for Tourism Miss Valerie 
Morris. ■ 

National Tourist Office: Corner of Broad and Buchanan 
Sts., Monrovia; f. by Liberian Development Corpn. 


UNIVERSITY 

University of Liberia: P.O.B. 9020, Capitol Hill, Monrovia; 
f< 1862; 190 teachers, 1,980 students (1977). 



LIBYA 

(The Popular Socialist Libyan Arab Jamahiriya) 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Popular Socialist Libyan Arab Jamahiriya (Libya) 
extends along the Mediterranean coast of North Africa. Its 
neighbours are Tunisia and Algeria to the west, Niger and 
Chad to the south, Egypt to the east and Sudan to the 
south-east. The climate is dry and desert conditions prevail 
over most of the territory, with temperatures between 13° 
and 33^0 (55°.^nd ioo°f). Arabic is the official language but 
English and Italian are used in trade. The great majority 
of the population are Muslims. The national flag (propor- 
tions 2 by i) has three equal horizontal stripes of red, white 
and black, with an eagle emblem in gold at the centre of 
the white stripe. The capital is Tripoli. 

Recent History 

Formerly an Italian colony, Libya was conquered in 
1942 by British and French troops, Cyrenaica and Tripoli- 
tania being subsequently governed by the British and 
Fezzan by the French. The United Kingdom of Libya was 
formed in 1951, following a UN Resolution of 1949. 
Muhammad Idris as-Sanusi, Amir of Cyrenaica, became 
King Idris of Libya. The country drew upon British and 
American aid in return for the uses of Libyan bases by 
Allied troops, but since the discovery of oil this has not 
been necessary. Libya enjoyed internal political stability 
and good relations with both the Arab world and the West, 
though oil supplies to the latter were restricted immediately 
after the "Six-Day War” between Israel and the Arab 
states in June 1967. The bloodless revolution of September 
1969 brought a group of young nationalist army officers to 
power and deposed the aged King, then convalescing 
abroad. The officers established a Revolution Command 
Council (RCC), with Col. Muammar al-Gaddafi as Chair- 
man, and proclaimed the Libyan Arab Republic. In June 
1971 the Arab Socialist Union (ASU) was established as 
the country’s sole political party. 

Since the coup Libya has assumed a much more active 
role in the Arab world. Various schemes for Arab unity led 
to the formation in January 1972 of the Federation of Arab 
Republics, comprising Libya, Egypt and Syria. In 1972 
Libya concluded an agreement with Egypt to merge the 
two countries in 1973. Neither of these unions proved effec- 
tive in practice and in January 1974 Col. Gaddafi announced 
impending union with Tunisia, which also proved abortive. 

In April 1973 Col. Gaddafi introduced a "cultural 
revolution”, which involved the formation of people’s 
committees and an attempt to run the country on a wholly 
Islamic basis. Relations with Egypt, strained when the 
Libya-Egypt union took place in principle rather than in 
fact, further deteriorated when President Sadat embarked 
on the October 1973 war with Israel without consulting 
Col. Gaddafi. Relations with Egypt have remained strained 
since then, with an outbreak of border fighting in July 
1977. Internal problems developed in 1975, with an 
attempted coup against Col. Gaddafi. The General National 
Congress of the ASU held its first session in January 1976 
and later became the General People’s Congress (GPC), 


which first met in November 1976. In July 1976 an 
attempted coup in Sudan was attributed to Libyan 
influence. 

In March 1977 the GPC endorsed Gaddafi’s plans to 
change the official name of the country to The Popular 
Socialist Libyan Arab Jamahiriya. Power was vested in 
the people through People’s Congresses and Popular 
Committees. The RCC disappeared, and a General Secre- 
tariat of the GPC (with Col. Gaddafi as General Secretary) 
was established. The GPC elected Col. Gaddafi as President 
of the new state. The Council of Ministers was replaced 
hyLhe' General Popular Committee, with 26 members, each 
a Secretary of a Department. Libya objected very strongly 
to Sadat’s peace initiative with Israel in November 1977, 
and Tripoli was the venue for a summit of Arab 
"rejectionist” states which immediately followed Sadat’s 
visit to Jerusalem. 

Governmsnt 

Power is vested in the people through People’s Con- 
gresses, Popular Committees, Trade Unions, Vocational 
Syndicates, and the General People’s Congress (GPC), 
with its General Secretariat. The Head of State is the 
President, elected by the GPC. Executive power is 
exercised by the General Popular Committee, which 
comprises 26 Secretaries, each responsible for a Depart- 
ment. The country is divided into 10 Governorates. 

Defence 

Libya’s armed forces totalled 29,200 in 1977. Military 
service is voluntary. Thcarmy, which numbered 22,000 in 
1977, is equipped with British and Soviet tanks, while 
France has supplied jet fighters for the 4,500-strong air 
force. Libya’s defence budget for 1976 amounted to 
LD 67.9 million. 

Economic Affairs 

Until several years after independence Libya had to rely 
on U.S., U.K. and UN aid to supplement a primarily 
subsistence agriculture with some export of livestock, 
hides and skins, nuts and seeds.. From 1955 to 1970 
prospecting for petroleum yielded increasing returns and 
Libya is among the major oil producers in the world. Ex- 
pansion was particularly rapid owing to political stability, 
nearness to the Western European markets, and to the 
oil's freedom from sulphur which makes it especially 
suitable for refining. Libya now has the highest gross 
national product per head in Africa and oil now accounts 
for over 95 per cent of export earnings, although it 
provides employment for less than 10 per cent of the total 
labour force. 

Libya also exports liquefied natural gas. In common 
with other oil-producing countries Libya has been entering 
into participation agreements %vith some of the foreign oil 
companies operating on her soil and in some cases has 
nationalized their assets. It has been in the forefront of 
moves to limit oil production and secure higher prices for 
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crude oil since i973- World demand for oil fell in 1975 and 
Libyan oil exports fell by 2.4 per cent compared with 
1974 and averaged 1,525.00° barrels , a day. Dema,nd 
picked up in 1976, however, with production averaging 
1 040,000 barrels a day in 1976, an increase of 29.5 pef cent 
compared with 1975, tlie largest percentage increase m the 
Middle East. 

Transport and Communications ^ j „ 

Good main roads run along the coast, and inland ir^ 
TripoU to Sebha, chief city of the Fezz^ ^ea. The 
Tripoli-Benghazi highway has been improved. The port of 
Tripoli is a natural deep-water harbour and those of 
Benghazi and Tobruk are being improved. Tripoli and 
Benina (for Benghazi) are intemationM airporte and 
Tripoli provides internal links with Benghazi and Sebha. 

Social WeWaro • ■ 1 j- 

The Government runs free health services, including two 
big hospitals in Benghazi and Tripoli. There is a scheme of 
national insurance and government servants contribute 
to a pension scheme. 


Education , 

Primary education is compulsory and there are secon- 
dary schools and institutes for agricultural, technical and 
vocational training. In 1975/76 there were over 2.000 
primary schools with over 24.000 teachers and 556,000 
pupils. There are a number of foreign schools in Tripoli and 
Benghazi. There are universities in Tripoli and Benghazi. 


Tripoli with its beaches and clubs and its annual Inter- 
national Fair attracts numerous visitors, while three 
Roman provincial cities, Sabratha, Leptis Magna and 
Cvrene have been well excavated and are of considerable 
interest. Inland are the historic Oases of Ghadames and 


Mizda. 


Sport , .... 

Football is the most popular sport. 


Public Holidays , ^ , t 

1978 : May 25th (Sudanese National Day), June iitn 
(Evacuation Day), July 23rd (National Day— EOTt). 
September 1st (Revolution Day), September 4th/5tb 
(Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), October 7th (Evacuation 
Day), November nth (Id ul Adha, Feast of the Sacrifice), 
December 2nd (Muslim New Year). 

1979 : February loth (Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet), 
March 28th (Evacuation Day). 


Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

1,000 dirhams = I Libyan dinar (LD). 

. Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£i sterling=542.22 dirhams; 
U.S. $1=296.05 dirhams. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 
( sq. km.) 

Population 

1964 Census 

1973 Census 

1,759,540 

1,564,369 

1 

2,290,734 


Estimated Population: 2,444,000 (July ist, 1975). 


Tripoli 
Benghazi ., 
Zawia (Zavia) 
Misurata . 
Khoms 


POPULATION BY DISTRICT 
(1973 Census) 


• 735,083 

- 337.423 

247,628 

■ 177,939 

162,126 


Gharian . 
Jebel Akhdar 
Dema 
Sebha 
Kalig 


• 155.958 

• 131,940 

122,984 
. '113,006 

106,647 


Tripoli (capital) . 
Benghazi . 
Misurata • . 
Homs-Cussabat . 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(1973 census) 

551.477 Zawai . . ^ 72,207 

140,000 Gharian . . 65 439 

103.302 Tubruq (Tobruk) . 58,869 
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AGRICULTURE 


LAND USE, 1971 
(’000 hectares) 


Arable land ...... 

2,377 

Land under permanent crops . 

144 

Permanent meadows and pastures . 

7,000 

Forests and woodlands .... 

534 

Other land ...... 

165,899 

Total 

175.954 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(production in metric tons) 



1973 

1974 

1975 ^ 

Barley 

204.514 

144,874 

191,775 

Wheat 

67,327 

38,682 

45,134 

Olives 

149.313 

23,163 

68,931 

Citrus fruits 

20,046 

4,860* 

i,995t 

Groundnuts 

11,000 

9,084 

n.a. 

Almonds . 

4,850 

3,345 

4,236 

Tomatoes . 

175,516 

102,879 

192,328 

Dates 

61,670 

83,233 

68,149 

Potatoes . 

78,352 

65,062 

88,881 


Tobacco leaf production (1972) 1,205 metric tons, manu- 
factured tobacco production (1971) 179 metric tons. Grapes 
are also grown in quantity (about 11,000 metric tons in 
1973)- 

* Lemons and tangermes only, 
f Lemons only. 


LIVESTOCK 
('000 head) 


1973 

1974* 

1975* 

1976* 

Horses 

16 

15 

15 

15 

Asses . 

73 

73 

73 

73 

Cattle 

I 2 I 

121 

122 

123 

Camels 

120 

120 

120 

120 

Sheep 

3,100 

3,200 

3,280 

3,360 

Goats 

1,000 

1,109 

1,117 

1,125 

Poultry 

1,250* 

1,300 

1,411 

1,521 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(’000 metric tons) 



1974 

1975* 

1976* 

Beef and veal 

4* 

4 

4 

Mutton and lamb 

25* 

26 

28 

Goats’ meat 

5* 

5 

5 

Poultry meat 

4* 

4 

5 

Other meat . 

9* 

II 

II 

Cows’ milk . 

15 

15 

15 

Sheep’s milk 

29* 

29 

30 

Goats’ milk . 

14 

14 

14 

Hen eggs 

2-7 

3-0 

3-2 

Wool: greasy 

4-9 

5-1 

5-3 

clean 

1-3 

1.4 

1.4 

Sheep skins . 

6.7* 

7.0 

7-4 

Goat skins . 

1.6* 

1.6 

1.6 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

roundwood removals 


(’000 cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Industrial wood . 

63 

72 

36 

44 

34 

70 

60* 

62 

Fuel wood . . • • • 

370 

380 

395 

410 

425 

309 

319 

400 

Total 

433 

452 

431 

454 

459 

379 

379 

462 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 
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SEA FISHING 

('ooo metric tons) 


- 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Total catch . . ! 

5-5 

II -3 

5-5 

5-7 

2.4 

2.9 

' 3-8 

•If 

00 


♦ FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 

MINING 




1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Crude petroleum 

Natural gas* 

’000 metric tons 
million cu. metres 

132,589 

709 

107,478 

2.536 

104,882 

3.236 

73.364 

2,220 

71.533 

3.250 

92,770 

n.a. 


♦ Estimated production. 


INDUSTRY 


(Value of Output in LD’ooo — ^Large establishments only) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

Food manufacturing . 
Beverage industries . 

Tobacco manufactures 
Chemicals and products 
Textiles . . . ' . 

Cement and products , 
Fabricated metal products 



11,072 

3.218 

13.585 

5,086 

1.795 

4.718 

2.363 

12,823 

4.265 

17.077 

7.294 

2,004 

5.701 

3.487, 

20,806 

5.301 

21,146 

10,535 

2,400 

11,752 

4,096 

Total (inch others) 

• 

• 

45.837 

58,799 

84,978 


FINANCE 


1,000 dirhams = I Libyan dinar (LD). 

Coins: i, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 dirhams. 

Notes: 250 and 500 dirhams; i, 5 and 10 dinars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling=542.22 dirhams; U.S. 51=296.05 dirhams 
100 Libyan dinars=;£i84.43=$337.78. 


UbyLn iund hiy been 7 nSVc°edYnSch ^9^52! wkTT^valU'oru^S^^^ September 1971. The 

mained in effect until August 1971. Between December 1971 and February \q7z, the new T This valuation re 
was worth $3.04 ($1=328.95 dirhams). The present dollar valuation Libyan dinar (replacing the pound) 

was at par with the pound sterling untU November 1967, after which the exchan February 1973. The Libyan poun^d 
dirhams (Lib;£i or i dinar=;fi.i67 sterling) until June 1972. sterhng=857.i4 millifemes or 


ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET EXPENDITURE 1976 


Interior and police . . . . ^ ; 

42.0 

Foreign affairs • . . . . 

II . 5 

Education ...... 

151 . 1 

Health 


Communications authorities . 

16 . ^ 

Social affairs and social insurance . 

7 . 

Housing ...... 

7.0 

Agriculture and agrarian reform 

14-5 


Industry and mineral wealth 
Oil 

Support of state corporations 
Miscellaneous 
Local administration ! 
Armed forces 

Total (inch others) 


3-0 

0.9 

22.8 

23-5 

72.0 


500.0 
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1976-80 DEVELOPMENT PLAN AND 
EXPENDITURE FOR 1976 
(£‘000 sterling) 


Agriculture and agrarian re- 
form .... 
Integral agricultural de- 
velopment 

Nutrition and marine wealth 
Industry and mineral wealth 
Oil and gas exploitation 
Electricity 
Education 

Information and culture 

Manpower 

Public health 

Social affairs and social in- 
surance .... 
Housing . 

Security services 
Municipalities . 

Transport and communica- 
tions .... 
Marine transport 
Trade and marketing . 
Planning and scientific re- 
search .... 
Reserve for projects . 

Total 


1976-80 

1976 

712.473 

177,737 

1,250,080 

265,344 

66,161 

14,137 

1,743,604 

227,992 

1. 037.1 13 

144,000 

869,832 

i86;536 

752,688 

179,184 

146.144 

31,680 

66,878 

11,758 

274,248 

56,528 

69,051 

15.243 

1,270,777 

240,000 

56,000 

16,000 

884,240 

175,760 

1,011,414 

140,056 

597.600 

113,360 

52,368 

10,048 

90,792 

12,216 

520,532 

36,019 

11,472,000 

2,056,000 


CENTRAL BANK RESERVES 
(U.S. $ million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold . . • . 

104 

100 

99 

Reserve position in IMF 

7 

7 

7 

Foreign exchange 

3,504 

2,088 

3,099 

Total 

3,616 

. 

2,195 

3,206 


October 31st, 1977: Total reserves $4,379 million. 
Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


MONEY SUPPLY 
(LD million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks 

262.2 

346.0 

436.0 

Private sector deposits 



at Central Bank 

180.6 

185.8 

210.5 

Demand deposits at com- 



mercial banks . 

311-1 

335-7 

492.9 

Total Money . 

753-9 

867.5 

1,139-4 


Source: Central Bank of Libya. 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. S million) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. 

2.397 

2.714 

2.470 

3.528 

7.213 

6,240 

8,603 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. 

-674 . 

—930 

— 1,291 

— 2,011 

-3.746 

-4,424 

-4,625 

Trade Balance .... 

1.723 

J.784 

1.179 

1.517 

3,467 

1,816 

3,978 

Exports of services .... 

139 

172 

225 

216 

434 

372 

349 

Imports of services .... 

— 1.059 

-1.034 

— 1,012 

—1,466 

— 1,864 

— 2,060 

-2,497 

Balance on Goods and Services 

803 

922 

392 

266 

2,037 

128 

1,830 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 

-45 

. -48 

-52 

-44 

-137 

-32 

-37 

Government unrequited transfers (net) 

-113 

-90 

— 102 

-156 

-69 

— 164 

-95 

Current Balance 

645 

784 

238 

, 66 

1,832 

—69 

1,698 

Direct capital investment (net) 

' 139 

,140 


— 148 

-241 

—654 

-523 

Other long-term capital (net) . 

— 

— 10 


—362 

-181 

—903 

-756 

Short-term capital (net) . 

5 

10 


409 

374 

304 

316 

Net errors and omissions . . . 

— 104 

-52 


— 1,023 

-59 

—228 

314 

Total (net monetary movements) . 

685 

872 

413 

-1,059 

1,725 

-1,550 

1,049 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(LD million) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

230.2 

666.9 

241-3 

773-9 

198.0 

844.9 

250.4 

962.5 

343-2 

966.3 

539-9 

1,197-1 

817.8 

2 . 445-7 

1.052.1 

2,024. I 

1,143-0 

2,498.1 


SELECTED COMMODITIES 


(LD’ooo) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Food and live animals . 
Beverages and Tobacco 
Mineral fuel 

Animal and vegetable 
oils and fats . 
Inedible crude mater- 
ials excl. fuel . 
Chemicals . 
Manufactures 

Machinery . 
Miscellaneous 

85.055 

1.779 

10,627 

9,515 

24,535 

21,244 

137.244 

183.572 

66,367 

129,758 

3,037 

13.265 

9,035 

32,311 

29,862 

230,650 

273,929 

95,996 

■162,058 Crude petroleum 

3.471 Groundnuts . | 

■ 28,195 Hides and skins . ' 

Castor oil seed . ] 

20,394 Wool and other animal 

hair ■ . - 

14.239 

39,017 

306,097 

359,217 

116,013 

I.i6i,666 

1.366 

10 

972 - 

2,388,347 

388 

8 

■ 118 

1.925.314 

n.a. 

77 

n.a. 

n.a. 


1976 : Crude petroleum LD 2,496.5 million. 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(LD'ooo) 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Belgium .... 



— 

20,468 

14.542 

China, People’s Republic 

8.433 

11,216 

18,014 

21,182 

France 

24,206 

44,102 

84,672 

92,697 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

32,825 

56.052 

93.871 

127,263 

Italy .... 

88,352 

139,056 

202,990 

271,966 

Japan .... 

19.930 

34.391 

57.127 

86,824 

Lebanon .... 

11.149 

20,203 

29.844 

25.824 

Netherlands 

10.135 

13,128 

18,096 

21,500 

United Kingdom 

29,911 

37.192 

40,636 

57.653 

U.S.A 

21.635 

28,623 

31.729 

41.903 

Other Countries . 

96,628 

155,976 

220,396 

287.347 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE OIL 


(LD’ooo) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Belgium .... 

11,132 

35.955 

47.941 

7.994 

France 

84,619 

63.454 

143.635 

72.384 

Germany, Federal Republic. 

238.332 

253.923 

534.537 

394.088 

Italy .... 

185,714 

324.797 

803,413 

396,660 

Netherlands 

44.063 

39.431 

21,312 

40.358 

Spain 

24.107 

16,349 

81.444 

80,824 

United Kingdom 

129,620 

132,818 

296,298 

67,086 

U.S.A 

74.587 

92,116 

2,087 

443.724 

Total (inch others) 

948.231 

1,161,666 

2.388,347 

1.925.314 


TRANSPORT 

ROAD TRAFFIC 


(motor vehicles in use) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Private Cars . 

188,985 

222,904 

250,697 

Taxis . 

9.630 

11.396 

12,360 

Lorries . 

88,850 

105.451 

129,730 

Buses 

1.176 

1.296 

1,556 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING CIVIL AVIATION 



Ships 

(’000 N.R.T.) 

Cap 
(’ 000 mel 

.GO 

xic tons) 

Entered 

Cleared 

Loaded 

Unloaded 

1972 

1973 

1974 • 

1975 

5.450 

5,146 

5,166 

6,400 

5,433 

5.023 

5,012 

5,947 

109,958 

107,300 

75.045 

72,994 

5,649 

5.051 

6,413 

9.619 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Number of Passengers 
Entering . 

Leaving . 

Cargo Unloaded (tons) 
Cargo Loaded (tons) 

282,070 

276,911 

15,000 

1,929 

315,046 

339,206 

23,059 

1,881 

363,239 

345,991 

30,182 

2,294 
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EDUCATION 

(1975/76) 


State Schools 

Schools 

Students 

Teachers 

Primary. 

2,042 

556,172 

24,331 

Preparatory . ' . 

510 

122,419 

7.739 

Secondary 

74 

18,069 

1.725 

Teacher Training 

91 

20,748 

1,832- 

Technical 

12 

3,285 

340 


Source (unless otherwise stated): Census and Statistical Dept., Ministry of Planning, Tripoli. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Libyan Arab People, meeting in the General People’s 
Congress in Sebha from March 2nd to March 28th, 1977, 
proclaimed its adherence to freedom and its readiness to 
defend it on its own land and anywhere else in the world. 
It also announced its adherence to socialism and its com- 
mitment to achieving tot^ Arab Unity; its adherence to 
the moral human values, and confirmed the march of the 
revolution led by Col. Muammar al-Gaddafi, the revo- 
lutionary leader, towards complete People's Authority. 

The Libyan Arab People announced the following: 

(i) The official name of Libya is henceforth The Popular 
Socialist Libyan Arab Jamahiriya, 

(ii) The Holy Koran is the social code in The Popular 
Socialist Libyan Arab' Jamahiriya. 

(iii) The Direct People’s Authority is the basis for the 
political order in The Popular Socialist Libyan Arab 
Jamahiriya. The People' shall practise its authority 
through People’s Congresses, Popular Committees, 
Trade Unions, Vocational Syndicates, and The 
General People’s Congress, in the presence of the law. 


(iv) The defence of our homeland is the responsibility of 
every citizen. The whole people shall be trained mili- 
tarily and armed by general military training, the 
’ preparation of which shall be specified by the law. 

The General People’s Congress in its extraordinary 
session held in Sebha issued four decrees: 

The first decree announced the establishment of 
The People’s Authority in compliance with the reso- 
lutions and recommendations of the People’s Con- 
gresses and Trade Unions. 

The second' decree stipulated the choice of Col. 
Muammar gl-Gaddafi, the Revolutionary Leader, as 
Secretary-General of the General People's Congress. 

The third decree stipulated the formation of the 
General Secretariat of the General People’s Congress 
(see The Government, below). 

The foxirth decree stipulated the formation of the 
General Popular Committee which comprises 26 
Secretaries to carry out the tasks of the various 
former ministries (see The Government, below). 


T«E GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Col. Muammar al-Gaddafi. 

GENERAL SECRETARIAT OF THE GENERAL PEOPLE’S CONGRESS 
General Secretary: Col. Muammar al-Gaddafi. 

Members: Maj. Abdul Salam Jalloud, Lt.-Col. Abu 
Bakar Yunis Jaber, Lt.-Col. Mustafa al-Kharroby 
Maj. al-Khoweildy al-Humaidi. 


GENERAL POPULAR COMMITTEE 

(January 1978) 


Chairman of the General Popular Committee: Abdul Ati 

AL ObEIDI. 

Justice Secretary: Mohammed al Jadi. 

Health Secretary: Moftah al-Osta Omar. 

Petroleum Secretary: Ezzedin al-Mabrouk. 

Agriculture and Agrarian Reform Secretary: Mohammad 
al-Tabu. 

Housing Secretary: Mohammed al Mangoush. 


Liaison Secretary: Taha al-Sherip Ben amer. ' 

Trade Secretary: Abu Bakr al Sherif. 

Industry Secretary: Jadallah Azouz al Talhi. 

Treasury Secretary: Mohammad Zarouk Rajab. 

Education Secretary: Dr. Mohammed Ahmed al Sherif. 

Land Reclamation Secretary: Eng. Abdel Majeed al- 
Go’ud. . 
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Social Affairs and Social Security Secretary: Mohammed el 
Feitoury. 

Information and Culture Secretary: Mohammed Abul- 
Qassim al Zuwai. 

Nutrition and Marine Resources Secretary: Dr. Amr al- 

Magsi. 

Marine Transport Secretary: Mansour Mohammed Badr. 
Electric Power Secretary: Eng. Joma Salem al-Arbash. 
Transportation Secretary: Nuri al Feitoury al Madani. 
Municipalities Secretary: Abi) Zeid Omar Dourda. 

Youth Secretary: Moftah Keiba. 


General People's Congress, Diplomatic Representation 

Foreign Affairs Secretary: Dr. An Abdessalom al 
Treiki. 

General Popular Committee Affairs Secretary: Milad 
Shmeila. 

Planning Secretary: Musa Abu Freiwa. 

Dams and Water Resources Secretary: Dr. Omar Solaiman 
Hammouda, 

Interior Secretary: Col. Yunis Abul Qasim. 

Labour and Civil Service Secretary: Mohammed al Taher 

AL MaHJOUB. 


GENERAL PEOPLE’S CONGRESS 


The Senate and House of Representatives were dissolved 
after the coup d'etat of September ig 6 g, and the provisional 
constitution issued in December 1969 made no mention of 
elections or ao’eturn to Parliamentary procedure. However, 
in January 1971 Col.' Gaddafi announced that a new Par- 
liament would be appointed, not elected; no date was men- 
tioned. All political parties other than the Arab Socialist 
Union were banned. In November 1975 provision was 


made for the creation of the General National Congress of 
the Arab Socialist Union, which met ofiicially in January 
1976. This later became the General People’s Congress, 
which met for the first time in November 1976 and in 
March 1977 introduced the wide-ranging changes outlined 
in "The Constitution” (above). 

Stcrctary-Gencral : Col. Muammar al-Gaddafi. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AfXREDiTED TO LIBYA 
(Tripoli unless otherwise stated) 

(E) Embassy. 


Afghanistan: (E); Ambassador: Pacha Gul 'Wafadar. 
Algeria: Sharia Qayrouan 12 (E); Ambassador: Col. Bin 
Mustafa bin Auda. 

Argentina: Sharia Ibn Mufarrij, Al Andalus (E); Ambas- 
sador: Vicente Cayetti. 

Austria: Sharia al Amir Abdulkadir al Jazairi (E); 

Ambassador : Dr. Helmut Schurz. 

Bangladesh: Hadaba Al Khadra (E); Ambassador: Zami- 
ruddin Ahmed (also accred. to Tunisia), 

Belgium: Abu Ubaida Ibn Al Jarah (E); Ambassador: 
(vacant) . 

Brazil: Sharia Bin Ashur (E); Ambassador: Carlos F. 
Leckie Lobo, 

Bulgaria: Sharia Murad Agha (E); Ambassador: Stoyan 
Karaslavov. 

Burundi: Sharia Hadaba Al Khadra (£); Ambassador: 
ManGona Protais. 

Cambodia (Kampuchea): Algiers, Algeria (E). 

Canada: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Central African Empire: (E); Ambassador: Mukhtar 
Adopiat. 

Chad: Sharia Muhammad Mussadeq (E); Ambassador: 
(vacant) . 

Chile: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

China (Taiwan): Sharia al-Hadi Ka’bar (E); Ambassador: 
Tsai Pa. 

Cuba: Sharia Al Zubier Ibn al Arvwam (E); Ambassador: 
Luis Marisy FiguEredo. 

Czechoslovakia: Sharia Mahmud Shaltut (E); Ambassador: 
Josef Varholik. 


Denmark: Sharia Abdul Khader No. 40 (E); Charge 
d’affaires: Bjorn Suhr. 

Egypt: Sharia Bin 'Ashur (Relations Office); [Relations 
brohen off, December ^th.T.g’]’]). 

Finland: Garden City (E); Charge d'affaires: Timo Baaja- 

NEN. 

France: Sharia Ahmad Lutfi Saad (E); Ambassador: Jean- 
PiERRE Cabouat. 

Gambia: Maidan At-Tahrir, P.O.B. 10972 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Sheikh Ahmed Tejan Wadda. 

German Democratic Republic: Sharia Jumhuriya (E); 
Ambassador: Freimut Seidel. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Sharia Hassan al-Masha (E); 
Ambassador: Oskar Maria Neubert. 

Greece: Sharia Jalal Bayar, 18 (E); Ambassador: Stefano 
Rocanas. 

Guinea: Sharia Bin 'Ashur (E); Ambassador : FodE Soriba 
Camara. 

Hungary: Sharia Talha Bin Abdullah (E); Ambassador: 
PAl Szuts. 

India: Sharia Mahmud Shaltut (E); Ambassador: Naren-_ 
DRA Singh. 

Iran: Tunis, Tunisia (E). 

Iraq: Sharia Nasser (E); Ambassador: Sabah al-Hurani. 

Italy: Sharia 'Oran i (E); Ambassador: Aldo Contb 
Marotta. 

Japan: 37 Sharia Ubai Ben Ka’ab (E); Ambassador: 
Kenichiro Nishizawa. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Sharia Al Thul (E): 
Ambassador: Kim do Chel. 
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Kuwait: Sharia Bin Yassir (E); Ambassador: Abdul 
Hajji al-Mahmid. 

Lebanon: Sharia Bin Yassir (E); j4«i6assarfor;' Muhammad 
Malek. 

nialaysia: (E); Charge d'affaires: Syed Ariff Fadzillah. . 

Mali: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

, > ... . • ; 

Malta: Sharia Bin Ka’ab 13 (E); Ambassador: (vacant) 

(also accred. to Algeria, Bahrain, Egypt, Iraq,' Jordan, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan,' 
Syria, Tunisia and United Arab Emirates). 

Mauritania: Sharia Aissa Wokwak (E); Ambassador: 
Muhammad Mahmud ibn Waddadi (also ' accred. to 
Chad and Niger) . 

Morocco: Sharia Bashir al-Ibrahim (E); Ambassador: 
Idris al-Fallah (also accred. to Chad). . , * 

Netherlands: Sharia Jelal Bayar 20 (E); Chargd d' Affaires: 

. H. J. VAN Pesch. , 

Niger: Sharia Bin 'Ubaydallah (E); Ambassador: A1 Hadji 
Abu-Bakr Bello. 

Nigeria: Sharia Ammar Ben Yaser (E): Charge d’affaires: 

A1 Hadji Muhammad Waziri Laming. 

Norway: Cairo, Egypt. 

Pakistan: Sharia al-Khitabi (E); Ambassador: Lt.-Gen. 
Aftab Ahmad Khan. 

Philippines: (E); Ambassador : Rudolfo G. Tufas. 

Poland: Sharia Ben Ashur (E); Ambassador: Tadeusz .. 
Mulicki. 

Qatar: Garden City (E); Ambassador: (vacant). 

Romania: Sharia Ben Ashur (E); Ambassador: Nicolae' 
Veres. 

Rwanda: Hay al Andalus (E); Ambassador: Kabanda 
Celestin. 

Saudi Arabia: Sharia al-Qayrounan 2 (E); Ambassador: 
Sheikh Abdullah bin Salah al-Fadl. 

Senegal: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Libya also has diplomatic relations with Benin, Costa Rica, 
Jordan, the Republic of Korea, Laos, Mauritius, Mexico, Panam 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 

Somalia: Sharia Khalid Ben Elwalid (E); Ambassador: 
(vacant). 

Spain: Sharia al-Jazayri (E); Ambassador: Juan^Bautista 
DE Andrada. . . 

Sri Lanka: Cairo, Egypt (E).- 

Sweden: Sharia Mugaryef (E); Ambassador: (vacant). 

Switzerland: Sharia Jeraba (E); Chargi d'affaires: Her- 
mann Rieder. ■ • . - - . 

Syria: Sharia Muhammed Rashid Rida 4 (Relations Office); 
Acting Head: 'hxy HksKU. 

Togo: Fashloum (E); Ambassador: Al Hadji Kassim 
MenSAH. 

Tunisia: Sharia Bashir al-Ibrahimi (E); Commissioner- 
General: Mahmud Sharshur. 

Turkey: Sharia Gamal Abdel Nasser 36 (E); Ambassador: 
Hikmet Ozkan; ■' 

Uganda: Sharia Jekaba (E); Chargi d’affaires: Amin 
Mutyaba. 

U.S.S.R.:. Sharia Solaroli (E); Ambassador: Anatoly 
■ Anissimov. , 

United Arab Emirates: Sharia Ben Ashur (E); Ambassador: 
Hamad Salim al-Makami. 

United Kingdom : Sharia Gamal Abdul Nasser (E) ; Ambassa- 
dor: A. J. 'Williams. ' 

U.S.A.: Sharia al-Nasr (E); Charge d’affaires: Robert 
J. Carle. 

Venezuela: Sharia, Abdulrahman Kwakby (E); Ambas- 
sador: Josi; Gregorio GonzAles Rodrigues. 
Viet'Nam: Sharia Ben Abdullah (E); Ambassador .•H goyeu 
Van Sao. 

Yemen Arab Republic: Sharia Ubai Ibn Kaa’b 36 (E); 
Ambassador : Ahmed Daifullah al-Azib. 

Yemen, People’s Democratic Republic: Sharia Bin ’Ashur 
(E); Ambassador: (vacant). 

Yugoslavia: Sharia Bashir al-Ibrahimi (E); Ambassador: 
Safet Serifovic. 

Zaire: Aziz al Masri (E); Ambassador: Louya Londoale. 

Cyprus, Djibouti, Gabon, Guinea-Bissau, Ireland, Jamaica, 
1, Sao Tome and Principe and Seychelles. - ' 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


President of the Supreme Court: Muhammad Abdulkarebm 

Azzuz. 

The law of the Judicial System of 1954 established the 
following courts: the Federal Supreme Court, the Courts of 
Appeal, the Courts of First Instance and the Summary 
Courts. Sittings are in public, unless the court decides to 
hold them in camera in the interests of decency or public 
order. Judgment is in all cases given in public. The language 
of the courts is Arabic, but there is a translation office 
attached to each Court to help non-Arabic speaking 
parties or lawyers. 

In October 1971 the Revolution Command Council 
decreed that all legislation should conform with the basic 
principles of Islamic Law and set up committees to carry 
this out. In April 1973 Colonel Gaddafi declared that My 
legislation likely to impede the progress of the revolution 
or to defeat public interest must be repealed. 


The Supreme Court consists at present of a Chief Justice 
and ten justices. 

Courts of Appeal exist in Tripoli, Benghazi and 
Misurata, consisting of a President, Vice-President and 
^ee judges; judgments must be given by three judges. 
Each Court of Appeal includes a Court of Assize consisting 
of three judges. 

Courts of First Instance are set up in the provinces, 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, and a number of 
judges, judgment in these courts is given' by one judge. 

Courts, composed of one judge, exist within 
the territorial jurisdiction of every Court of First Instance. 

The People’s Court is a special court set up by decree in 
Uctober 1969 and is particularly concerned wth cases of 
political or administrative corruption. • 
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Religion, The Press, Radio and Television, Finance, Oil 


RELIGION 

Muslimi: The Libyan Arabs practically without exception 
follow Sunni Muslim rites. 

Chief Mufti of Libya: Sheikh Taher Ahmed al Zawi. 
Roman Catholic Church : Apostolic Vicariates of Benghazi, 
Dema' and Tripoli, Apostolic Prefecture of Misurata; 
9 priests, 4,000 Catholics {1972). 


THE PRESS 

In October 1973 the Revolution Command Council 
decreed the > nationalization of all private newspapers, 
which were to be handed over to the Public Press Organiza- 
tion. 

DAILIES 

Tripoli 

AI-FaJr al'Jadid: Sharia Tariq; f. 1969: official journal; 
Editor Abd ar-Rahman Shalgaij; circ. 35.000. 

AI Jihad: Sharia Jamia Siala; f. 1974: official journal; 
Editor Salim Waliy. 

PERIODICALS 

Tripoli 

The Libyan Arab Republic Gazette: published by the 
Ministry of Justice; legal; weekly. 

At Shura: monthly. 

Ai Thaqata ai Arabiya: P.O.B. 4587; f. 1973: cultural; circ. 
25,000. 

At Usbu. At Thaqatiy: P.O.B. 4845: weekly; cultural; 
Editor Mustafa al-Misullati. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Jamahiriya News Agency (JANA): P.O.B. 2303, TripoU; 
branches and correspondents throughout Libya; mam 
foreign bureaux; , London, Paris, Beirut, Cairo and 
Kuwait; serves Libyan and foreign subscribers. 

Foreign Bureau 
' Tass has an office in Tripoli. 


PUBLISHER 

Dar Libya Publishing House: P.O.B. 2487, Benghazi. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

General Organization 0? People's Revolution Broadcasting: 
P.O.B. 333, Tripoli; P.O.B. 274, Benghazi; f. I 957 
(TV 1968): broadcasts in Arabic and English froin 
Tripoli and Benghazi; from September I 97 i specim 
daily broadcasts to Gaza and other Israeh-occupiea 
territory were begun; under the ejection of the 
Information and Culture Secretary; Dir.-Gen. Ibrahim 
El Bishary. 

Number of radio receivers: 100,000 (i 973 )- 
A national television service was inaugurated in 
December 1968. Number of TV receivers: 15,000 { 1973 )- 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

(br.=branch; cap.=capital; p.u.=paidup; dep.= deposits; 
LD=Libyan Dinar; m.=million; res. = reserves) 
Central Bank 

Central Bank of Libya: Sharia al Malik Seoud, P.O.B. 1103, 
Tripoli; f. 1955; bank of issue and central bank carrying 
government accounts and operating exchange control; 
commercial operations transferred to National Com- 
mercial Bank 1970; pubis. Economic Bulletin, Annual 
Report- cap. LD im.; res. LD 7m.; dep. LD 155.5m. 
(Dec. 1975); Governor K. M. Sherlala. 

Other Banks 

Jamahiriya Bank: P.O.B. 3224, TripoU; f. 1969 as successor 
to Barclays Bank International in Libya; known as 
Masraf al Gumhouria until March 1977; government- 
owned; 27 brs. throughout Libya; cap. and legal res. 
LD 1.5m.; dep. LD 84.9m. (Dec. 1974); Chair. Shetwt 
K. Ettir. 

Libyan Arab Foreign Bank: ist September St., P.O.B. 
2542, TripoU; government bank whoUy owned by 
Central Bank of Libya; cap. p.u. LD 25m.; Chair, and 
Gen. Man. Abdalla A. Saudi. 

National Commercial Bank: Shuhada Square, P.O.B. 
4647, Tripoli; f. 1970 to take over commercial banking 
division of Central Bank and brs. of Aruba Bank and 
Istiklal Bank; 22 brs.; cap. LD 2.5m.; dep. LD 262.2m.; 
res. LD 17.5m. (Dec. 1976); Chair, and Gen. Man. 
Muhammad Mustafa Ghadban. 

Sahara Bank: Sharia i September, P.O.B. 270, TripoU; 
f, 1964 to take over br. of Banco di SiciUa; 12 brs.; 
Chair, and Gen. Man. Farag A. Gamra. 

Umma Bank S.A.L.: i Sharia Omar Mukhtar, P.O.B. 685; 
Tripoli; f. 1969 to take over brs. of. Banco di Roma, 
14 brs.; cap. LD 500,000; res. LD 6m.; dep. LD 192.4m. 
(June 1976); Chair, and Gen. Man. Yousef I. Aghil. 

Wahda Bank: Jamal Abdul Naser St., P.O.B. 452, Ben- 
ghazi; f. 1970 to take over Bank of North Africa, 
Commercial Bank, S.A.L., Nahda Arabia Bank, 
Society Africaine de Banque, Kafila Ahly Bank of 
Libya; 24 brs.; cap. and res. LD 9.7m.; dep. LD 152.8m. 
(Dec. 1976); Chair, and Gen. Man. Muhammad Saleh 
Khlaif. 

INSURANCE 

Libya Insurance Co.: P.O.B. 2438, Tripoli; P.O.B. 643, 
Benghazi; all cletsses of insurance. 

Al Mukthar Insurance Co.: 230 Muhammad Lemgarief St., 
P.O.B. 2548, TripoU; aU classes of insurance. 


OIL 

Petroleum affairs in Libya are dealt with primarily by 
the Secretariat of Petroleum which is charged, in accord- 
ance with Article 2 of Law 120 of 1970, ivith organization, 
control, foUow-up and supervision of petroleum resources 
within the limits of the State's general policy, development 
plan and regulations in force concerning petroleum matters. 
Since 1973 Libya has been entering into participation 
agreements with some of the foreign oil companies (con- 
cession holders), and nationalizing others. It has concluded 
85-1 5 per cent production sharing agreements with various 
oil companies. 

Secretariat of Petroleum: P.O.B. 256, Tripoli. 
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NATIONAL COMPANIES 

National Oil Corporation (NOG): P.O.B. 2655, Tripoli; f. 
1970 as successor to the Libyan GenerM Petroleum 
Corporation, to undertake joint ventures with foreign 
companies; to build and operate refineries, storage 
tanks, petrochemical facilities, pipelines and tankers; 
to take part in arranging specifications for local and 
imported petroleum products; to participate in general 
planning of oil installations in Libya; to market crude 
oil and to establish and operate oil terminals; Chair. 
Omar Muntasser. 

Agip Oil, Co. (North Africa and Middle East, Libyan 
Branch Ltd.); P.O.B. 346, Tripoli; Gen, Man. Ismail 
El-Garabatli. ■ , 

Arabian Gulf Exploration Co.: P.O.B. 236, Benghazi; 
Chair, and Gen. Man. Nuri el Senousy. 

Brega Oil Marketing Co.: P.O.B. 402, Tripoli; Chair, and 
Gen. Man. Ali el-Fituri. 

Esso Standard Libya: P.O.B. 385, Tripoli;' Chair, and Gen. 
Man. Abdel Salam el-Zagaar. 

Mobil Oil Libya: P.O.B. 690, Tripoli; Chair, arid Gen, 
Man. Muhammad Khalid. 

Oasis Oil Co.: P.O.B. 359, .Tripoli; Chair.' and Gen. Man. 

, Abdel Latif el-Zarouk. 

Occidental of Libya: P.O.B. 2134, Tripoli; Chair; and Gen. 
■ Man. Massoud Garnaz. 

National Drilling Co.: P.O.B. 1454, Tripoli; Chair, and 
Gen. Man.- Muhammad Ahmed Attiga. 

Umm Al-Jawaby Petroleum Co.; P.O.B. 693, Tripoli; Chair, 
and Gen. Man. Muhammad Tenttoush. 

Zawiya Oil Refining Co.: affiliated with NOC, P.O.B. 6451, 
Tripoli, and P.O.B.- 15715, Azzawiya; Chair, and Gen. 
Man. Ali Habbouni. 

FOREIGN COMPANIES 

Aquitaine Libya: P.O.B. 282, Tripoli; Man. Pierre 
Chouzenoux. 

Wintershall-Libya and Elwerath Oil Co. Libya; P.O.B. 
905, Tripoli; Man'. Horst Boernecke. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Tripolitania Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agricul- 
ture: Al-Jomhourieh St.. P.O.B. 2321, Tripoli; f. 1952; 
Pres. Salem El-Saghir Gaddah; Sec.-Gen. Bashir K. 
El-Genayyen; 40,000 mems.; pubis. Quarterly Bulletin, 
Trade Acquaintance (bi-weekly) sxidL Commercial Direc- 
tory (annual, English and Arabic). 

Benghazi Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture: 

P.O.B. 208-1286, Benghazi; f. 1953; Pres. Hasan H. 
Matar; Sec.-Gen. Yousef el Giami; 5.400 mems. 

• DEVELOPMENT 

Industrial and Real Estate Bank of Libya: Tripoli and 
Benghazi; f. 1965; state industrial development and 
house-building finance agency, cap. LD lom.; Dir. 
Mohamed Rabei. 

Kufrah and Serir Authority: Council of Agricultural 
' Development, Benghazi; f. 1972 to develop the Kufrah 
Oasis and Serir area in south-east Libya. 

National General Organization for Industrialization: P.O.B. 
4388, Tripoli; f. March 1970; Chair. Abdel Salam 
Jalood; Deputy Chair. Abu-Bakr Sherif. 


Oil, Trade and Industry, Transport 

NATIONALIZED INDUSTRIES 

General Tobacco Company: P.O.B. 696, Tripoli; develops 
the production and curing of tobacco; leaf production 
1,000,000 kilos, manufactured tobacco, production 

2.800.000 kUos (1973). 

TRADE UNIONS , 

National Trade Unions’ Federation: (affiliated to ICFTU); 
P.O.B. 734, 2 Sharia Istanbul, Tripoli; f. 1952; Sec.- 
Gen. Hamied Abubaker Jallud ; 18 trade unions with 

275.000 members; Publ. Attalia (weekly). 

Onion of Petroleum Workers of Libya: Tripoli; also branch 
in Benghazi. . . 

TRADE FAIR 

Tripoli International Fair: P.O.B. 8gi, Tripoli; under 
control of General Board of Tourism and Fairs; annual 
fair March ist-zoth; Chair, and Dir.-Gen. Saleh F. 
Azzabi. 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS ' 

The most important road is the 1,822 km. national coast 
road from the Tunisian to the Egyptian border, passing 
through Tripoli and Benghazi. It has a second link between 
Barce and Lamluda, 141 km. long. The other national road 
runs from a point on the coastal road 120 km. south of 
Misurata through Sebha to Ghat near the Algerian border 
(total length 1,250 km.). There is a branch 260 km. long 
running from Vaddan to Sirte. There is a road crossing 
the desert from Sebha to the frontiers of Chad and Niger. 

In addition to the national highways, the west. of Libya 
has about 1,200 km. of black-top and macadamized roads 
and the east about 500 km. Practically all the towns and 
villages of Libya) including the desert bases, are accessible 
by motor vehicle, but the going is sometimes rough. 


SHIPPING 

Principal ports are Tripoli, Benghazi, Port Brega and the 
Oasis Marine Terminal at Es-Sider. Port Brega was opened 
to oil tankers in 1961. A 30-inch crude oil pipeline connects 
toe Zelten oilfields with Marsa El Brega. Another pipeline 
joins the Sarir oilfield with Marsa Hariga, toe port of 
Tobruk, and a pipeline from the Sarir field to Zuetina 
wM opened in 1968. There is another oil port at Ras Lunuf. 
Libya also has the use of Tunisian port facilities at Sfax 
and Gabes, to alleviate congestion at Tripoli. 

Lib^n General Maritime Transport Organization: 10 

Garnaia St., P.O.B. 4673, Tripoli; f. 1970 to handle all 
projects dealing with maritime trade. 


CIVIL AVIATION ' 


. civil airports: the International Airport, 

situated at Ben Gashir, 21 miles from Tripoli; Benina 
Mrport, 12 mUes from Benghazi; Sebha Airport; Misurata 
Airport (domestic flights only)., 

Libyan Arab Airlines: P.O.B. 2555, Tripoli; f! 1965; 
passenger and cargo services from Tripoli and Benghazi 
to London, Paris, Zurich, Frankfurt, Rome, Belgrade, 
Istanbul, Athens, Malta, Beirut, Damascus, Jeddah, 
Tunis, Algiers, Casablanca and Niamey; domestic 
se^ices throughout Libya; fleet of 8 Boeing 727-2000, 

• o r -27; Chair. Hassan M. El-Cuniali; Deputy-Chair. 
Abdrl Gader H. El-Thulthy ■ 


i-iuyd. IS also served by the following foreign airlines: 
Awflot, Air^gdrie, Alitalia, British Caledonian, CSA, 
EgyptAir, JAT, KLM, Lufthansa, Malta Airlines, Saudia, 
Sudan Airways, Swissair, Syrian-Arab, Tunis Air, UTA. 
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Tourism, Universities 


TOURISM 

General Board of Tourism and Fairs: Tripoli; f. 1964. 

Tourism is being developed in Libya, but major potential 
attractions include the superb Roman remains at Leptis 
Magna, Sabratha and C5n'ene, the fine climate, mountains 
and hundreds of miles of unspoilt beaches. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Ghar Yunis University: P.O.B. 1308, Benghazi; f. 1955; 
354 teachers, 8,765 students. 

Alfateh University: P.O.B. 398, Tripoli; f. 1973; 340 
teachers, 4,125 students. 
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MACAO 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Capital 

Macao comprises the peninsula of Macao, an enclave on 
the mainland of southern China, and three nearby islands, 
the two Taipa islands and Coloane. It lies opposite Hong 
Kong on the western side of the mouth of the Sikiang 
river. Climate is tropical. The official language is Portuguese, 
but English and Cantonese are widely spoken. The pre- 
dominant religions are Roman Catholicism and Chinese 
Buddhism. The capital, the city of Macao, is situated on 
the peninsula. 

Recent History 

Established by the Portuguese in 1557 as a trading post 
with China, Macao became a Portuguese Overseas Province 
in 1951. 

After the military coup in Portugal in April 1974, 
Colonel Jos6 Garcia Leandro was appointed Governor 
of the province. A new statute promulgated in February 
1976 redefined Macao as a "Special Territory” under Portu- 
guese legislature, but with a greater measure of adminis- 
trative and economic independence. The 17-seat legislature, 
headed by the Governor, consists of six elected members, 
five appointed by the Governor and six chosen by business 
associations. These measures have been approved by the 
People’s Republic of China, whose Government has ex- 
pressed no wish to alter the status of Macao. 

Colonel Leandro has pledged himself to furthering 
administrative reform as well as developing industry 
and tourism and attempting to integrate the Portuguese 
and Chinese communities. 

Defence 

The official Portuguese garrison has been replaced by 
the Comando de Forgas de Seguaranga (Comforseg) of 1,800 
men, which consists of a paramilitary force of about 150 
men and the fire brigade and police force. Military service 
lasts for one year and is voluntary only for Chinese 
residents. 

Economic Affairs 

The mainstays of Macao’s economy are textile manu- 
factures and tourism, but other industries, such as plas- 
tics. electronics and precision instruments, are also being 
introduced. The lack of an effective taxation system has 
exacerbated economic difficulties and the pataca was 


unofficially "floated” in 1975 after a HK $30 million loan 
was secured from banking groups in the province. In 1977 
the pataca was linked to the Hong Kong doUar, rather 
than to the Portuguese escudo. Macao’s own currency- 
issuing bank is expected to open in 1978. The provisional 
budget for 1977 represented 134.2 million patacas, a 31,4 
per cent increase on 1976. In 1977 gambling accounted for 
one-third of total government income. Domestic exports 
increased by 67.5 per cent in 1976, giving Macao its first 
trade surplus for many decades. This trend continued in 
1977 - 

Tourism 

The main tourist attractions are gambling, dog-racing 
and the annual Macao Grand Prix. The majority of 
visitors travel by sea-ferry, jetfoil and hydrofoil services 
from Hong Kong. 

Fisas are required by all foreign visitors, except resi- 
dents of Hong Kong, and are normally valid for two 
journeys. 

Public Holidays 

1978 ; May ist (Labour Day), May 25th (Corpus Christi), 
June loth (Camoes Day), June 24th (St. John the Baptist, 
Patron Saint of Macao), August 15th (Assumption), Sep- 
tember 17th (Mid-Autumn Festival), October 5th (Portu- 
guese Republic Day), November ist (All Saints’ Day), 
November 2nd (All Souls’ Day), December 1st (Restora- 
tion of Portuguese Independence, 1640), December 8th 
(Immaculate Conception), December 24th and 25th 
(Christmas). 

1978 ; January ist (New Year), January- February* 
(Chinese Lunar New Year), April I3th-i6th (Easter), 
April 25th (Portuguese National Day). 

• From the first to the third day of the first moon of the 
lunar calendar. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 avos = i pataca. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); 

£1 sterling=9.i4 patacas; 

U.S. $1=4.99 patacas. 
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AREA AND 



Population 

, M1D-1977 

Area 

1970 Census 

Official Estimate 

15.5 sq. km. 

248,636 

266,510 


POPULATION 



Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

1972 . 

2,750 

138 

1,539 

1973 •' 

2,686 

165 

1,410 

1974 . 

2,781 

168 

1,579 

1975 • 

2,583 

171 

1,398 


AGRICULTURE 

MEAT PRODUCTION 


(metric tons, slaughter weight) 



1974 

. 1975 

1976 

Cattle 

398 

556 

507 

Buffaloes 

296 

375 

546 

Pigs 

4,683 

5,108 

4,567 

Total 

5,377 

6,039 

5,620 


Fishing (July-Dee. 1976): Total catch 8,356 metric tons. 


INDUSTRY 


(metric tons) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Wine 

1,994 

1.549 

1,807 

1,160 

Ice 

23,419 

24,629 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Woven fabrics and textiles . 

1,005 

875 

754 

261 

Knitwear 

1,423 

1,629 

1,907 

6,949 

Footwear ...••• 

1,852 

1,448 

1,034 

1,045 

Clothing 

9,932 

10,690 

13,174 

16,393 

Furniture ...••• 

579 

953 

n.a. 

657 

Explosives and pyrotechnic products 

2,211 

988 

722 

767 

Optical articles . - • • • 

447 

281 

no 

1 19 

Electric energy (million kWh.)* 

93-7 

109.0 

128.5 

129-3 


• Consumption. 


FINANCE 

100 avos= I pataca. 

Coins: 5, 10 and 50 avos; i, 5 and 20 patacas. 

Notes: 5, 10, 50, 100 and 500 patacas. 

Exchange rates (December igil)'- sterling=9.i4 patacas; U.S. $1=4.99 patacas. 

100 patacas=/io.94 = §20.04. 

No/e: From January 1968 to February 1973 the pataca was valued at 4.80 Portuguese escudos. The exchange rate was 
U.S. $1 = 5.990 patac^ from January 1968 to August 1971; and $1 = 5.677 patacas from December 1971 to February 1973. 
In terms of sterhng the rate was /i = i4.375 patacas from January 1968 to August T971; and = patacas from 

December 1971 to June 1972 From February 1973 to April 1977 the ofTicial exchange rate was i pataca = 5.oo escudos but 
the pataca’s value in terms of most other currencies was fixed in relation to its rate against the Hong Kong dollar, which was 
frequently adjusted In April 1977 the link with the escudo was ended and a new parity of H.K. $1 = 1.075 patacas was 
established. Exchange rat^ against other currencies are determined by reference to rates against the Hong Kong dollar, 
which also circulates freely in Macao. 
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BUDGET 
(’oao patacas) 


Revenue 

. 1977 

Ordinary . . . . . 

133.664 

Current revenue: ...... 


. Direct taxes ..... 

48,854 

Indirect taxes ..... 

40.511 

Taxes, fines and other penalties . 

1,030 

Income from property 

1.415 

. Transters ...... 

11,149 

Sale of durable goods . 

24 

Sale of non-durable goods and services . 

7,321 

Other current revenue 

3,150 

Capital revenue: 

Sale of investment goods . . . 

787 ■ 

Transfers . 

1,376 

Financial assets ..... 

303 

Refunds 

96 

Transitory accounts .... 

17.648 

Extraordinary ..... 

• . . 500 

Current revenue: 


Transfers ...... 

— ; 

Other current revenue . L 

' 

Capital revenue: 


Financial liabilities . . . ■ . 

— 

Other capital revenue . 

500 . 

Total ..... 

134,164 


Expenditure 


1977 


Ordinary . . . . 

General services . 

Civil administration . 
Education . 

Health and welfare 
Finance 
Economy . 

Public works and transport 
Navy 

Security forces . 

• Other , . 

Budgetary balance 


133.664 

2,303 

2,356 

6,255 

22,492 

19,919 

1,980 

4,427 

3.986 

29,008 

41,938 

605 


Extraordinary 


Total . 


500 


134.164 


CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 
(’ooQ patacas at December 31st) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 , 

Notes 

Coins . ; 

96,205 

11,884 

98,724 

13,321 

116,632 

19,172 

122,645 

23,437 ■ 

Total 

108,089 

112,045 

135.804 

146,082 


EXTERNAl TRADE 

(million patacas) 



1973 

1974 , 

1975 

1976 

Imports (retained) . 
Exports (excluding re- 

750.3 

648.7 

791-3 

977-1 

exports) 

497-1 

551-2 

683.9 

1,146.2 
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MACAO 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(’ooo patacas) 


Statistical Survey 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

. 1975 

1976 

Pigs 


18,423 

19.466 

15,858 

33,567 

Eggs 


7,600 

13.199 

7.718 

9,860 

Fresh fruit ..... 


20,046 

22,866 

21,498 

23,230 

Rice ...... 


10,828 

12,946 

17.458 

24,078 

Canned meat .... 


15.381 

12,793 

7,877 

7,231 

Tobacco (manufactured) 


12.235 

13.626 

16,046 

24,654 

Marble ..... 


14.334 

5.719 

3,480 

4.097 

Cement (incl. clinker) 


8.539 

9.237 

5.993 

7,120 

Plastic materials .... 


10,419 

5.970 

5,585 

7,495 

Carded wool yarn .... 


145.799 

101,623 

97,619 

129,709 

Woven cotton fabrics 


63.438 

56,370 

121.856 

142,111 

Woven fabrics of cellulose fibres 


40,799 

53,233 

71,734 

71,646 

Clothing ..... 


24.722 

18,967 

10,375 

8,378 

Passenger cars . - . 


10.749 

8,231 

6,776 

7,263 

Fuel oil .... . 


5.787 

7,190 

n.a. 

2,195 

Medicines ..... 


5.443 

5,361 

n.a. 

6,369 

Wood, wood products and charcoal . 


11.590 

8,559 

n.a. 

19,438 

Paper and cardboard 


10,794 

7,445 

n.a. 

11,906 

Ceramic products .... 


16,003 

14,108 

n.a. 

16,844 

Casting and soft iron; steel 


18,191 

13.847 

n.a. 

18,817 

Machinery and apparatus 


38.392 

32,390 

n.a. 

51,212 

Total (incl. others) 

• 

750.298 

648,716 

791,304 

977,057 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Fresh fish ...... 

8,995 

7,193 

10,824 

11.940 

Shrimps ...... 

11,560 

12,622 

15.121 

20,120 

Ice ....... 

1,137 

340 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Pyrotechnic products .... 

8,762 

2,901 

2,295 

2,841 

Leather manufactures .... 

5,677 

4,140 

3,450 

5,495 

Woven fabrics of cellulose fibres 

6,533 

2,402 

1,455 

1,873 

Knitwear and other made-up goods, elastic, 
without rubber ..... 

120,404 

108,423 

177,564 

366,544 

Clothing ...... 

212,031 

286,362 

361,430 

577,302 

Handkerchiefs ..... 

19,233 

,18,665 

8.950 

8,895 

Clothes for bed, table and other domestic 
uses 

12,876 

15,059 

4,270 

30,794 

Footwear ...... 

10,775 

8,737 

6,196 

5,736 

Porcelain ware ..... 

5.892 

13,286 

8,839 

10,248 

Optical articles ..... 

19,140 

12,826 

4,171 

6,765 

Total (incl. others) 

497,065 

551,213 

683,924 

1,145,865 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(’ooo patacas) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

China, People’s Republic . 

Hong Kong . . . • 

Japan ..... 
Portugal . . . . • 

United Kingdom 

U.S.A 

195,965 

501,454 

14,868 

5.568 

6,601 

12.524 

163,320 

419,902 

14,735 

16,194 

6,927 

12,604 

151,017 

565,250 

12,788 

5,448 

13,061 

24,031 

233,296 

664,593 

17,583 

4,806 

9,926 

28,234 

Total (incl. others) . 

750,298 

648,716 

791,304 

977,057 
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MACAO 

Principal Countries — continucdl 


Statistical Survey 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Angola . ... 

27.932 

14,226 

7.914 

47 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

23.617 

19,854 

26,947 

23.642 

France ..... 

79.624 

87,461 

145,522 

194,468 

Germany, Federal Republic 

61.955 

86,834 

96,052 

260,844 

Hong Kong . . . ; 

47.493 

55,539 

68,929 

102,680 

Italy ..... 

23.303 

34.299 

26,845 

50,866 

Japan . . 

20,384 

23.753 

12,236 

14.654 

Mozambique . . . ■ 

12,722 

7.846 

9.645 

n.a. - 

Netherlands .... 

12.474 

25,757 

42,155 

60,490 

Portugal . . . .■ . 

55.741 • 

51,504 

43,412 

62,289 

Sweden ..... 

8.447 

7,360 

20,703 

34,564 

United Kingdom 

13.316 

10.331 

■40,304 

116,672 

U.S.A 

77.512 

56,815 

75.902 

110,501 

Total (inch others) . 

497.065 

551,213 

683,924 

1,146,243 


TRAfaSPORT 

ROAD TRAFFIC 
(Vehicles in use) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Passenger cars .... 

5,664 

6,489 

6,562 

7,288 

Trucks and buses 

1,170 

1,240 

869 

1,747 

Motor cycles .... 

3.638 

4,374 

4,337 

5.240 


* Provisional. 


SHIPPING 


’ 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Vessels entered: 

Number . . . .. 

’000 g.r.t. . . . 

Freight (metric tons) ; 

UMoaded .... 
Loaded 

Passengers: 

Embarked .... 
Disembarked 

22,673 

6,845 

374,991 

57.777 

2,275,582 

2,278,608 

23,341 

6,970 

298,746 

146,588 

2,229,774 

2,234,520 

23.399 

7,286 

374,050 

286,412 

2.153.948 

2,157.770 

85.378 

6,988 

410,778 

330,054 

2,327,227 

2,333,088 
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EDUCATION 

(1975/76) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Students 

Kindergarten . . ■ . 

41 

130 

5.072 

Primary ..... 

56 

708 

20,427 

Secondary: 

High schools 

25 

427 

8,311 

Technical schools (commercial 
and industrial) . 

8 

' 80 ‘ 

1,219 

Other* . . 

16 

95 

2,662 


* Including one school of arts and five training schools for public staff. 
Note: These figures probably understate totals, due to the failure of about 
25 per cent of Chinese schools to report. 

Source: Servi^os de Estatfstica, Macao. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The constitution of M!acao is embodied in an organic 
statute of Portugal promulgated in February 1976. 

Macao, comprising the town of Nome de Deus de Macau 
(God’s Name of Macao) and the Taipa and Coloane 
islands, has administrative, economical, financial and 
legislative autonomy. 

The sovereign organs of Portugal, except the Law 
Courts, are represented in the territory by the Governor. 
In foreign relations and international agreements or con- 
ventions, Macao is represented by the President of Portugal 
who may delegate to the Governor if the matters concern 
the territory only. 

The judicial power is independent and it is regulated by 
legislation enacted in Portugal. 

The Governor 

The Governor is nominated after the local population 
is consulted and dismissed by the President of Portugal to 
whom he is responsible politically. He has a rank similar to 
a Minister of Government in Portugal. 

The Secretaries-Adjunct 

The Secretaries-Adjunct, up to five in number, are 
nominated and dismissed by the President of Portugal 
on the Governor’s proposal. Each has a rank similar to a 
Secretary of State of Government in Portugal. 

They exercise the executive powers which have been 
delegated by the Governor. 

The Superior Council of Security 

The Superior Council of Security works in conjunction 
with the Governor who presides over it. It comprises the 
Secretaries-Adjunct, the Commander, Second-Commander 
and Chief of General Staff of the Security Forces, and three 
deputies elected by the Legislative Assembly. Its duties 
are to settle and to co-ordinate directives relating to the 
security of the territory. 

The Legislative Assembly 

The Legislative Assembly comprises 17 deputies with a 


mandate of three years. Five deputies are appointed by the 
Governor from among residents of recognized reputation, 
six are elected by direct and universal suffrage and six 
elected by indirect suffrage. ■ • 

The President of Portugal can dissolve the Assembly in 
the public interest on the Governor’s recommendation. 

The Consultative Council 

The Consultative Council is presided over by the 
Governor and has five elected members (two elected by the 
members of the administrative bodies and from among 
them, one by organizations representing moral, culturM 
and welfare interests, and two by associations with 
economic interests; three statutory members (the Secret- 
ary-Adjunct for the Civil Administration Services, the 
Attorney of the Republic and the Chief of Finance Services) ; 
and two members nominated by the Governor. 

Judicial System 

Ordinary justice is administered directly from Portugal. 
Under the superintendence of the Attorney of Portugal 
are the Delegate of the Attorney of the Republic, the 
Delegation of the Attorneyship of the Republic, the 
Services of Registries and of Notarial Affairs, the Judiciary 
Police, and the Cabinet of the Government’s Juridical 
Consultation. 

Finance 

Macao draws up its own budget, which is annual and 
unitary. 

The issuing bank of Macao will be the Government’s 
banker of the territory. 

The annual public accounts of the territorj' must be 
submitted to the judgment of the Administrative Law 
Court. 

Public Services 

The public services of Macao arc private organizations 
and they can constitute autonomous entities, with or 
without juridical personality. 
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The Government, Legislative Assembly, Political Groups, Judicial System, Religion, etc. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

(January 1978) 

Governor: Col. Jos£ Eduardo Martinho .Garcia 
Leandro. 

Secreiaries: 

Public Works and Communications: Col. Manuel 
Ferreira Correia. 

Social and Cultural Atfairs: Vitor Manual de Oliveira 
Santos. : 

Economic Affairs: Dr. Ramiro de Andrade Fonseca 
DE Almeida. . - . , . , - 

There is a consultative committee of ex officio and 
nominated members, the latter representing the Chinese 
community, "moral and cultural” interests and, economic 
interests. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Seventeen members, five appointed by the Governor, 
six elected directly and six indirectly, serve for three years. 

President: Dr. Carlos d’Assump^ao. 

POLITICAL GROUPS 

There are no political parties but a number of civic 
associations exist. The three represented in the Legislative 
Assembly are; the conservative Associa5ao para a Defesa 
dos Interesses de Macau (ADIM), the Centro Democratico 
de Macau (CDM), a reformist group and the moderate 
Grupo de Estudos para o Desenvolvimento Comunitario 
de Macau (GEMC) . 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Courts of First Instance. These administer the Legal Code 
of Metropolitan Portugal. Cases may be finally referred 
to the Court of Second Instance and the Supreme 
Court in Lisbon. 

RELIGION 

Bishop -of Macao: Rev. Vicar Capitular ArquimInio 
Rodrigues da Costa. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 

There are 6 parishes and 3 missions for the 40,000 
Catholics. 

- The majority of the Chinese residents probably profess 
Buddhism, and there are numerous Chinese places of 
worship. 

THE PRESS 

Portuguese 

Boletim Oficial: Caixa Postal 33, Macao; f. 1838; weekly 
government publication; Dir. Alexandre da Silva. , 
Gazeta Macaeiise: Avenida do Infante D. Henrique 3, 
Macao; daily; Dir. Leonel Borralho. 

0 Clarim: Rua Central 26, Macao; f. 1948; tivice weekly; 

Dir. Father J os6 Barcelos Mendes. 

Conflucncia: Rua Francisco Xavier Pereira, Edificio Vila 
Verde, Macao; twice monthly; Dir. Jos6 Florencio 
Pereira Chan. 

Dcmocracia em Marcha: Sede do CDM, Avenida da 
Repiiblica, Macao; irregular; Dir. Jos6 da Silva 
Maneiras. 


Chinese 

Jornal "Va Kio”: 7-9 Rua da Alfanddga, Macao. 
Ou Mun: Rua Almirante Sergio, 30-32, Macao. 

Si Man: Avenida Almeida Ribeiro, 107-1°, Macao. 
Tai Chung: Rua dos Mercadores, 136-2°, Macao. 
Seng Pou: Travessa da Caldeira, ii, Macao. 


RADIO 

Emissora do Radiodifusao do Macau: Macao; government 
station; programmes in Portuguese (6 hours daily) and 
Chinese (4 hours daily); Dir, Alberto Magalhaes 
Alecrim. 

Emissora Vila Verde: Rua Francisco Xavier Pereira 123, 
Macao; private commercial station; programmes in 
Chinese; Dir. Ho Yin. 

In 1971 there were 12,000 radio receivers in Macao. 

There is no television in Macao. 


FINANCE , 

Issuing Bank 

Banco Nacional Ultramarino;.f, 1864; est. in Macao 1902; 
Head Office: Rua do Com^rcio 84. P.O.B..2069, Lisbon 
2; Avenida Almeida Ribeiro 2, Macao. 

Commercial Banks ' 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation: Sucursal 
de Macab, Apt. 476, Rua da Praia Grande, 2 (Edificio 
Montepio), Macao. 

Overseas Trust Bank Limited: Avenida do Infante D. 
Henrique, 51-53, Macao. 

Banco de Cantao, S.A.R.L. : Rua de Cinco de Outubro 134, 
Macao. 

Banco Weng Hang, S.A.R.L.: Avenida Almeida Ribeiro 21, 
Macao. 

Banco Tai Fung, S.A.R.L.: Avenida Almeida Ribeiro 28, 
Macao; Pres. Ho Yin. 

Banco Seng Hong, S.A.R.L.: Avenida Almeida Ribeiro 142, 
Macao. 

Banco Hang Sang, S,A.R,L, : Avenida Almeida Ribeiro 
56 r/c, Macao. 

Banco do Oriente, S.A.R.L.: Edificio Sintra, Macao; f. 1973- 
Banco Comercial de Macau, S.A.R.L.: Rua da Praia Grande 
16, Macao. 

Nam Tung Ngan Hong: Avenida Almeida Ribeiro i. Macao. 
Banco do Pacifico, 6.A.R.L.: Avenida do Infante D. 
Henrique 33-35, Macao; f. 1974; cap. Pts. lom.; dep. 
Pts. 82m.; Man. Wong Chung Ho. 

There are also seven registered dealers in exchange.- ' 

insurance 

The following Portuguese companies are represented in 
Macao; 

Companhia de Seguros Comfircio e Inddstria, S.A.R.L.: 

Agents; H. Nolasco & Cia. Ltd., P.O.B. 223, Macao. 
Conipanhia de Seguros Tagus, S.A.R.L.: Agents; F. 
Rodrigues (Sue. Res.) Lda., Rua da Praia Grande 71, 
P.O.B. 2, Macao. 

Companhia de Seguros Ultramarina, S.A.R.L.: Agents; 
H. Nolasco & Cia. Lda., P.O.B. 223, Macao. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Associagao Comercial de Macau: Pres. Ho Yin. 

Associa^ao dos Exporfadores de Macau: Pres. Union 
Trading. 

Associa9ao industrial de Macau: Travessa da Praia Grande, 
ii-i andar; Pres. Peter Pan. 

Associa^ao das Agendas de Turismo de Macau: Pres. 

Pedro Hynman Lobo. 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There were 33 km. of roads in 1974. 


Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism 

SHIPPING 

There are no shipping agencies for international lines. 
Hydrofoils, jetfoils and ferry-services operate a regular 
service during daylight between Macao and Hong Kong. 


TOURISM 

Centro de Informagao e Turismo: Government House, Rua 
da Praia Grande, Macao; Dir. Dr. Jorge A. H. Rangel; 
there were over 2.5 million visitors to Macao in 1976. 

Macao Tourist Information Bureau: 1525 Star House, 
Kowloon, Hong Kong. 
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MADAGASCAR 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Democratic Republic of Madagascar comprises one 
large island and several much smaller ones in the western 
Indian Ocean, about 500 km. off the coast of Mozam- 
bique. The climate is tropical. The northern parts of the 
island receive monsoon rains from December to April but 
the rest of the country is fairly dry. The official languages 
are Malagasy and French. Hova and other dialects are 
widely spoken. About half the population follow animist 
beliefs, Christians constitute about 40 per. cent and the 
remainder are Muslims. The national flag (proportions 
3 by 2) has a vertical white stripe (one-third of the length) 
at the hoist and horizontal stripes of red and green. The 
capital is Antananarivo (formerly Tananarive). 

Recent History 

Formerly a French colony, Madagascar became an 
autonomous state within the French Community in 
October 1958, as the Malagasy Republic. In May 1959 
Philibert Tsiranana, leader of the Parti social democrate 
(PSD), was elected President. The country achieved full 
independence on June 26th, i960. Before independence 
France encouraged the PSD, identified with the majority 
coastal tribes (cStiers), as an alternative to the more 
nationalistic highland people, the Merina, the traditional 
ruling group in the island. Conflict between these two 
groups underlies the island’s recent history. 

Tsiranana maintained close relations ivith France after 
independence and his party won large majorities in 
elections. After 1967 the economy declined and there was 
growng opposition to the Government’s authoritarianism 
and subservience to French interests. In May 1972, after 
three days of violence, President Tsiranana handed over 
full powers to his Chief of Staff, Major-Gen. Gabriel 
Ramanantsoa. 

During 1972 Gen. Ramanantsoa reasserted order and 
initiated reform. By reforming taxation and introducing 
austerity measures he won popular support, and by 
placing members of the armed forces in key government 
posts he ensured obedience. There was a drive to 
"Malagasize” education and industry, and a re-orientation 
of foreign policy was begun in which co-operative agree- 
ments with France were re-negotiated. Under the Minister 
of the Interior, Col. Richard Ratsimandrava, the tradi- 
tional rural assemblies of the Merina, the fokonolona, were 
revived and expanded to replace the French administra- 
tion. All these reforms increased the control exercised by 
the Merina over the Government and economy. 

In the summer of 1972, free expression of political views 
was allowed though parties were not represented in the 
Government. In October a referendum gave Gen. Rama- 
nantsoa a mandate to rule for five years, abolished existing 
institutions and set 1977 as the year for a constitutional 
referendum and national elections, a plan carried out 
despite the changes of government in the interval. 

Ramanantsoa’s rule, however, was confused and uncer- 
tain. Opposition came from e.xtreme left elements, suppor- 


ters of ex-President Tsiranana and cStiers who resented the 
domination of the' new government by Merinas. The 
economy declined and there was widespread discontent 
caused by inflation, unemployment and food shortages. 
Though the elections to the People’s National Development 
Council in October 1973 provided a great victory for pro- 
government parties, the economic situation continued to 
worsen during 1974. On December 31st, rebellious security 
forces attempted a coup and precipitated a crisis ivithin 
the Government. On February 5th, 1975, Gen. Ramanant- 
soa handed over full power to Col. Ratsimandrava. Six 
days later, however, the new Head of State was assassi- 
nated. On February 12th Brig.-Gen. Gilles Andriamahazo 
assumed power at the head of a military directorate and 
imposed martial law. The rebel security forces were swiftly 
subdued. All political parties were suspended and some of 
their leaders arrested, including ex-President Tsiranana. 
Over 300 people were subsequently brought to trial, but 
only three were found guilty. The rest, including Tsiranana 
and the other party leaders were released. 

In June 1975, when the trials ended, the military direc- 
torate resigned after electing Lt.-Cdr. Didier Ratsiraka to 
be Head of State as Chairman of the Supreme Revolu- 
tionary Council (SRC). In a referendurn in December, 94 
per cent of voters approved a new constitution, a Socialist 
Revolutionary Charter (the "Little Red Book’’) formulated 
by Ratsiraka, and the appointment of Ratsiraka as Presi- 
dent of the Republic for seven years. The Charter formu- 
lated the policy of expanding the fokonolona in order to 
carry out administrative and agrarian reforms in accor- 
dance with its radical socialist ideology. The constitution 
altered the country’s name to the Democratic Republic of 
Madagascar. 

In January 1976 the Government and judicial institu- 
tions were reformed. Colonel Joel Rakotomalala was 
appointed Prime Minister but the civilian element in the 
Government was increased and representatives of different 
regions and parties were included in the power structure. 
In March the Vanguard of the Malagasy Revolution 
(AREMA) was founded and order re-established. In July, 
however, the death of Rakotomalala precipitated a series 
of conflicts which were halted only by the achievement of 
AREMA domination. The new cabinet, formed in August 
under Justin Rakotoniaina, of civilians committed to a 
more militant socialism provoked the opposition of the 
bourgeoisie and the impatience of the radicals. To bolster 
itself against criticism, the Government began to organize 
AREMA cells throughout the country, greatly alarming 
the other parties. Elections held at all levels from March 
to June 1977 resulted in overwhelming victories for 
AREMA. After the elections to the fokonolona and the 
Provincial Councils the left-wing MONIMA withdrew from 
the elections and the Government. The Front National 
pour la Ddfense de la Rdvohition Socialiste Malgache, of 
which AREMA is the nucleus, presented the sole list of 
candidates for election to the new National People’s 
Assernbly. Rakotoniaina resigned in July and a new 
Council of Ministers was formed under Lt.-Col. D^sir6 
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Rakotoarijaona; new appointments were made to the 
SRC which was extended to include leaders of the former 
political parties, in an attempt to restore political equi- 
librium. 

Government 

According to the Constitution of December 1975, the 
supreme legislative authority is the National People’s 
Assembly, with 137 members elected by universal suffrage 
for a five-year term. The Head of State is a President elec- 
ted for seven years by universal adult suffrage. The Presi- 
dent is Chairman of a Supreme Revolutionary Council. 
The members of the Council are chosen by the President, 
one-third of them from a list presented by the National 
People’s Assembly. The President appoints a Prime 
Minister and endorses his choice of ministers. A single 
ruling party has been created. The fokonolona, traditional 
community units which have been introduced as the basis 
of local government since 1973, are to grow in importance. 

Defence 

In 1977 total armed forces numbered 10,150 men; army 
9.550. navy 250 and air force 350. There is a paramilitary 
gendarmerie of 7,000. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is principally agricultural with the great 
majority of the population living on the land. Agricultural 
produce is mainly for subsistence but also forms the bulk 
of exports, the most important of which is coffee, followed 
by cloves and clove oil, vanilla, rice and sugar. Tobacco, 
pepper and bananas are also grown for export. Large herds 
of cattle are maintained but contribute little to the 
economy. There are extensive mineral deposits including 
graphite, mica, nickel and copper, but only limited com- 
mercial exploitation. Since 1969 chromite deposits at 
Andriamena have been mined, and in 1975 over 80,000 
tons of chromium ore were extracted. In 1971 bauxite was 
found in the south and a company set up to mine it. The 
oil refinery at Tamatave, which is based on imported petro- 
leum, has contributed significantly to exports since 1967. 
Industry is confined largely to processing agricultural 
produce. 

The economy has long been dominated by foreign 
business interests but since 1972 successive governments 
have extended state control of essential sectors and 
imposed strict controls on the operation of foreign-owned 
enterprises. Since mid-1975 Ratsiraka’s government has 
nationalized the banking and insurance sectors and has 
taken control of the major industrial and commercial 
organizations. There has been a serious drop in private 
investment from abroad since 1972, but aid from foreign 
government sources enables the economy to survive. 
Madagascar withdrew from the Franc Zone in 1973 hut 
France continued to support the Malagasy currency. Both 
the balance of payments and the budget show a consider- 
able deficit. There have been serious shortages, especially 
of rice, the basic food on the island. Agricultural reform is 
a priority of the 1974—77 development plan and there arc 
signs that redistribution of land is beginning to increase 
production. The annual population growth rate of 3 per 
cent exacerbates the difficulties of the economy. However, 
inflation was reduced from 22 per cent in i 974 h.6 per 

cent in the year ending September 197 ® only 2.8 per 

cent in the following 12 months. 


Transport and Communications 

The terrain is difficult and transport is not well de- 
veloped. There are 884 km. of railway, mainly single track 
and narrow gauge. Of the 27,500 km. of roads and tracks, 
most can be used only in dry weather. Most of the west 
coast rivers are navigable for about 160 km., and on the 
east coast the Pangalanes canal follows the coast from 
Tamatave to Farafungana. The chief ports are Tamatave, 
Majunga and Di6go-Suarez. The international airport is at 
Ivato, near Antananarivo, and there is an extensive inter- 
nal airways network which provides the main means of 
travel, especially in the wet season. 

Social Welfare 

All medical services are free and there are family allow- 
ances as well as benefits for industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases. Much welfare is offered by Christian 
missions. In 1973 the country had 19,781 hospital beds and 
687 physicians. 

Education 

Madagascar has both public and private schools. Efforts 
are being made to increase the number of schools and the 
primary schools can now accommodate over half the child- 
ren. There is one university. The education system is 
being remodelled to suit local conditions and needs. Since 
1976 five years’ education has been officially compulsory. 

Tourism 

Plans have been prepared to develop tourism and it was 
hoped to increase the number of tourists from 6,000 in 1968 
to 20,000 in 1973, but this has proved over-optimistic. 

Visas are not required to visit Madagascar by nationals 
of France. 

Sport 

The most popular sports are football, rugby, basketball 
and swimming. Athletics, tennis, golf and volleyball also 
have their followings. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 4th (Ascension 
Day), May 14th (Whitsun), June 26th (Independence Day), 
November ist (All Saints’ Day), December 25th (Christ- 
mas), December 30th (Anniversary of the Democratic 
Republic of Madagascar). 

1979 : January ist (New Year), March 29th (Commemo- 
ration of 1947 Rebellion), April 13th (Good Friday), April 
i6th (Easter Monday). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 
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Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centimes = i franc malgache (MG). 
Exchange rates (December 1977): 

r franc MG = 2 French centimes; 
£i sterling = 442.2 francs MG; 
U.S. $i = 241.4 francs .MG. 
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Statistical Survey 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AMD POPULATION 


Area 


Population (1972) 


(sq. km.) 

Total 

Malagasy 

French 

Comorans 

Indians 

Chinese 

Others 

587,041 

7,928,868 

7.819,525 , 

30,786 

43,540* 

18,250 

10,167 

7,000 


Estimated population (1976) ; 8,266,000. 

* After serious conflict with the Malagasys in December 1976 over 16,000 Comorans were repatriated. 


PRINCIPAL ETHNIC GROUPS 
(estimated population, 1974) 
Merina (Hova) . 1,993,000 Sakalava 

Betsimisaraka . 1,134,000 Antandroy 

Betsileo . 920,600 Antaisaka 

■ Tsimihety .' . 558,100 

* 1972 figure. 


470,156* 

412,500 

406,468* 


MAIN TOWNS 
(estimated population, 1972) • 
Antananarivo (capital) . 366,530 Didgo-Suarez 

Majunga . . 67,458 TuHar 

Tamatave . . . 59,503 Antsirab6 . ' 

Fianarantsoa . . 58,818 


45,487 . 
38,978 . 
33,287 


The population of Antananarivo was estimated to be 439,000 in 1974. 


REGISTERED BIRTHS AND DEATHS, 1972 


Births 

Birth I 

Deaths ! 

Death 


Rate 


Rate 

280,131 

j 35*3 per 

1 1,000 

81,760 

10.3 per 
r,ooo 


Birth registration is estimated to be 70 per cent complete 
and death registration 50 per cent complete. Rates for 1966 
(based on a sample survey) were; Births 46 per 1,000, 
deaths 25 per 1,000. 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 


(1975 estimates) 


Agriculture . . . . . , 

Industry and crafts .... 
Private employment .... 
Public sector . . _ _ 

■ 2,657,000 

290.000 

307.000 
: 90,000 

Total .... 

3,344,000 


There is an indeterminate, but large, number of un- 
employed. Wage-earners constitute 10 per cent of the 
population. 
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AGRICULTURE 

LAND, USE, 1975 
(’000 hectares) 


Arable land ...... 

2,578* 

Land under permanent crops . 

282* 

Permanent meadows and pastures . 

34,000 

Forest ....... 

12,472 

Other land ... 

8,822 

Inland water ..... 

550 

■ Total ..... 

58,704 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(’000 metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Maize . . 




136 

118 

123 

Rice (paddy) . 




1,844 

1,874 

1,814 

Sugar Cane . 




1,317 

1,333 

1,300* 

Potatoes 




102 

116 

123 

Sweet Potatoes 




309 

276 

280* 

Yams . 




23 

23 

n.a. 

Cassava (Manioc) . 




1.378 

1,264 

1,348 

Dry Beans 




59 

58 

73 

Oranges 




91 

83 

84 

Bananas 




325 

421 

395 

Pineapples 




54 

53 

46 

Groundnuts (in shell) 




46 

40 

38 

Cottonseed 




23 

27 

31* 

Cotton (lint) . 




9 

10 

12* 

Coconuts 




24* 

22 

24 

Copra . 




3* 

2 

3 

Tung Oil 




0.4* 

0.4 

n.a. 

Coffee . 




81 

88 

89* 

Cocoa Beans . 




I 

2 

I 

Tobacco 




7 

4 

. 4 

Sisal 




32 

30 

21 

Cape Peas 




n.a. 

27 

n.a. 

Cloves . 




20 

n.a. 

3 

Vanilla . 




n.a. 

1.8 

I 

Pepper , 

• 



n.a. 

3 

n.a. 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: mainly FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 


(’000 head, year ending September) 



1974 

1975* 

1976* 

Cattle .... 

9,600 

Q.7OO 

9,842 

Pigs .... 

608 

650 

680 

Sheep .... 

646 

670 

700 

Goats .... 

1,235 

1,250 

1,300 

Chickens 

12,240* 

13,000 

13,128 

Ducks 

2,100* 

2,300 

2,352 

Turkeys 

1 , 100 * 

1,300 

1.362 


♦ FAO estimate. 

Source: F.A.O, Production Yearbook. 
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LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(metric tons, FAO estimates) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cows' milk . 

27,000 

28,000 

29,000 

Beef .... 

TII ,000 

112,000 

11.^,000 

Pigs' meat . 

23,000 

25,000 

26,000 

Poultry meat 

39,000 

41,000 

42,000 

Hen eggs 

9,720 

9,840 

9,900 

Honey 

11,000 

11,200 

1 1,400 

Cattle hides 

15,660 

15.840 

16.045 

Raw silk and waste 

15 

15 

iG 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


{’ooo cubic metres, excluding bark) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Sawlogs, etc.: coniferous. 

24 





— 

— 

— 

broadleaved 

712 

1.005 

1,096 

r,og6* 

1. 096* 

1, 096* 

Pulpwood: coniferous .... 

6t 

6t 

20t 

i 7 t 

— 

— 

Other industrial wood: broadleaved . 

4 O 0 t 

400 t 

400 t 

400 t 

400* 

400* 

Fuel wood: broadleaved .... 

3.780 

3,880 

4,000 

4,100 

4,775 

4.870 

Total . 

4.922 

5.291 

• 5,516 

5,613 

6,271 

6,366 


* FAO estimate. ' f .Unofficial estimate. 

Source : FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 

(metric tons) 



1973 

. 1974 

1975 

Inland Water 

39,100 

40,300 

41,500 

Indian Ocean 

21,200 

25,400 , 

14,500 

Total Catch . 

60,300 

65,700 

56,000 


Source; FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 

(metric tons) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Graphite 

13.963 

17,280 

17,774 

Salt (unrefined)* . 

20,000 

9,000 

5,000 

Mica .... 

890 

857 

1,914 

Chromium oref 

65,406 

64,700 

80,600 


* Estimates by the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
t Figures refer to the chromic oxide content of ores 
mined. 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 


Raw Sugar .... 
Tapioca 
Vegetable Oils 
Beer . . i 

Cigarettes .... 
Chewing Tobacco 
Woven Cotton Fabrics 
Cement ..... 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas . 

Jet Fuelsf . . ■ 

Motor Spirit (Petrol) ’ . 
Kerosene . . . ' . 

Distillate Fuel Oils . ■ . 

Residual Fuel Oils . 

Paints . . ... 

Soap. . , . .... 

Electric Energy (for public use)* 


metric tons 


hectolitres 
metric tons 

million sq. metres 
metric tons 


cu. metres 
metric tons 
-CU. metres 
metric tons 

** »» 
tmlliqn kWh. 


1972 


103,806 

2,001 

6,137 

120,770 

1,092 

1,869 

78 

64.177 

10.000 

13.000 

120.000 
77,910 

165.000 
201.208 

2,611 

12.343 

213 


1973 


99.175 

2.895 

6,847 

138,468 

1.317 

1,811 

66 

69,863 

20,335 

14,000 

190,422 

98,309 

215,863 

240,320 

2,320 

12,546 

221 


* Total production was 286 million kWh. in 1972. 
t Estimates. 


1974 


.114,985 

2,239 

4,762 

182,825 

1,294 

1,861 

80 

61,447 

. 18,673 
13,000 
181,749 
99,320 
201,065 

231,254 

2,487 

12,998 

238 


1975 


114.513 

2,064 

5.644 

211,851 

1,248 

1,971 

78 

58,021 

16,611 

10,000 

163,446 

109.544 

226,252 

313,989 
2,448 
16,819 . 
. 240 . 
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FINANCE 

loo ceatimes=I franc malgache (Malagasy franc). 

Coins: i, 2. 5, 10 and 20 francs MG. 

Notes: 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 5,000 francs MG. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): r franc MG=2 French centimes; £i sterling=442.2 francs MG; 

U.S. $1=241.4 francs MG. 
i.ooo francs MG=£2.26=$4.I4. 

Note: Between December 1958 and August 1969 the value of the Malagasy franc was 3.6 milligrammes of gold, equal to 
0.4051 U.S. cent (U.S. $1=246.853 Malagasy francs). Since January i960 the Malagasy franc has been equivalent to 2 French 
centimes (i French franc =50 Malagasy francs). In August 1969 the Malagasy franc was devalued (in line wth the French 
franc) to 3.2 milligrammes of gold,_the exchange rate being i Malagasy franc=o.36oi U.S. cent ($1=277.71 Malagasy 
francs) until August 1971. From December 1971 to February 1973 the official rate was i Malagasy franc= 0.3909 U.S. cent 
($1=255.785 Malagasy francs). Since March 1973 the French authorities have ceased to rnaintain the franc-dollar rate 
within previously agreed margins. As a result, the value of the Malagasy franc has fluctuated on foreign exchange markets 
in line with the French franc. The average market rates (Malagasy francs per U.S. dollar) were: 252.2 in 1972; 222.7 in I 973 : 
240.5 in 1974; 214.3 in 1975; 239.0 in 1976. In terms of sterling, the central exchange rate between August 1969 and June 
1972 was = 666.503 Malagasy francs (i Malagasy franc=o.i5oo4p). 


GENERAL BUDGET ESTIMATES 
(million francs MG) 


Revenue 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Direct taxes 

5.754 

5.895 

7.939 

Import duties 

12.295 

12,495 

13,068 

Export duties 

1,697 

2.147 

2.147 

Other indirect taxes 

15.302 

17.513 

19.907 

Grants (inch other con- 



tributions and subsi- 




dies) 

1.584 

1.334 

1.259 

Other revenue 

1.448 

2.297 

1.789 

Loans received 

3.451 

2.390 

8.975 

Total 

41.531 

44.070 

55,084 


Expenditure 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Current expenditure 


30.837 

34.514 


37.334 

General administration 

' 





and defence . 



1 


13.823 

Education 





4.729 

Health 

Other social services . 


> n.a. 

n.a.« 

1 

2.307 

1.463 

Agriculture 

Other economic ser- 





2,894 

vices 





3.232 

Interest on public debt 


583 

624 


1,000 

Others 


n.a. 

n.a; 


7,886 

Capital expenditure 


10,953 

7.798 


15.145 

General administration 






and defence . 





902 

Education 





282 

Health . 


i 

» n.a. 

n.a.-: 


245 

Other social services . 



524 

Agriculture 

Other economic ser- 





4.426 

vices 





7.056 

Debt repayment 


864 

978 


1.709 

Total 

41.790 

42.312 

52,479 


Sources: UN Economic Commission for Africa, Statistical Yearbook and Statistical and Economic Information Bulletin for 

frica No. 6. (million francs MG): Revenue 63,180; Expenditure 68,180. 

1974 (million francs MG): Revenue 71.000; Expenditure 93.400- 

1975 (million francs MG); Expenditure 99,000. 

1976 (million francs MG): Expenditure 129,800. 

1977 (million francs MG): Expenditure 137,400. 


Development Plan (1974-77): total investments 169,200 
million Irancs MG (rural economy 23.2 per cent, 
industrj' 1S.7 per cent, roads 18.2 per cent, social and 
cultural services S.g per cent). 
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MADAGASCAR 


CENTRA!, BANK RESERVES 
(U.S. § million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

IMF Special Drawing Rights 

0.2 

I . I - 

2.2 

Foreign exchange 

49.2 

34-5 

40.0 

Total 

49.4 

35-6 

42.2 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


Statistical Survey 


MONEY SUPPLY 

(’000 million francs MG at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks . 
Demand deposits at de- 

31.86 

33-97 

35-47 

posit money banks . 
Checking deposits at Post 

31.66 

30 -'54 

39-57 

Office 

Private sector deposits 

1 .87 

2.05 

2.23 

at Treasury . , . 

.2.-54 

2-79 

2.61 

Total Money . 

67-93 , 

69.35 

79.88 


Source: Banque Centrale de' Madagascar. ’ 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million francs MG) * 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 . 

1975 

Imports 

4L937 

47,198 

47.346 

59,228 . 

51.754 

45,684 

67.257 

78,047 

Exports 

28,608 

29.154 

40,222 

40,807 

41,864 

44.751 

58.504 

63,044 


• Excluding trade in gold and military goods. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(million francs MG) 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Chemical Products . 

5.453 

n.a. 

9.147 

Mineral Products 

5.065 

4.812 

12.573 

of which Crude Petroleum 

3-089 

3.315 

10.751 

Cotton Textiles 

3,002 

2.065 

2.539 

Metal Products 

5.509 

4.719 

7.184 

Machinery 

7,012 

4,163 

5.183 

Electrical Equipment 

4,048 


4,035 

Vehicles and Parts . 

6.545 


4.549 


Exports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Coffee (Green) . 

Rice .... 

Vanilla .... 
Sugar ■ . 

Tobacco .... 
Cloves and Clove Oil . 

Raffia .... 
Groundnuts 

Petroleum Products . 

11.643 

1.651 

3,819 

1,475 

922 

4,962 

473 

328 

1.671 

13.300 

559 

2,217 

1.574 

878 

5,355 

473 

290 

2,280 

16,741 

1.449 

5.941 

1,728 

509 

6,328 

604 

n.a. 

3,700 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million francs MG) 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 Exports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Belgium/Luxembourg 

France .... 
Germany, Federal Republic 
Iran .... 

Italy .... 
Japan .... 
Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

U.S.A 

560 

28,645 , 
4,922 

479 

2,002 

2,302 

1,225 

895 

2,024 

697 

22,138 

3,483 

930 

1,381 

2.035 

1,020 

720 

1,033 France . . . _ 

24,094 Germany, Federal Republic 

5,880 Italy . . 

197 Japan , . ' ' 

1,579 Malaysia . . . ' 

3.323 Netherlands ; . ’ 

1,414 . Reunion ..." 

1,136 United Kingdom 

4,734 U.S.A. . . ■ 

16,051 

1.448 

801 

1,936 

1,763 

735 

3,184 

691 

8,573 

16,679 

1,770 

843 

2,877 

2,749 

1,020 

3,804 

881 

7,820 

19,803 . 

2,695 

1,302 

3,469 

1,720 

1,547 

4,724 

1,912 

1 2,060 
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TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 



'1973 

1974 

1975 

Passengers ('000) 

2.958 

3.607 

3.841 

Passenger/km. (millions) 

212 

254 

249 

Freight ('000 metric tons) . 

656 

658 

882 

Ton/km. (millions) 

206 

211 

215 


ROADS 

Vehicles in Use 


j 

1971 

1972 

1974* 

Cars 

52.395 

54.655 

56,70c 

Lorries . 

33.497 

35.228 

Buses 

Other Commercial 

3.59S 

H.015 

j” 43.70c 

Vehicles 

2,892 

' .3.069 

n.a. 


* Figures for 1973 are not available. 


■iinternational sea-borne shipping 

(freight traffic in '000 metric tons) 




Goods Loaded 


Goods Unloaded 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Majunga .... 

52 

55 

42 

36 

94 

93 

85 

85 

Tamatave .... 

433 

430 

487 

589 

876 

948 

958 

1,029 

Total (incL others) . | 

1 

658 

692 

673 

817 

1,062 

i,il6 

I,II 2 

1 

1,189 


Vessels entered ('000 net registered tons): 3,008 in 1972; 2,714 in 1973; 2,750 in 1974. 


CIVIL AVIATION 
Scheduled Services 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Kdoraetres flown (million) 

5.7 

5-6 

5-5 

Passengers carried ('000) 

218 

231 

203 

Passenger-km. (million) . 

255 

272 

247 

Freight ton-km. (million) 

8.7 

9.0 

7.6 

Mail ton-km. (million) . 

2-3 


1-5 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

(Telephones in use) 


1973 

1974 

1975 


29.000 

30.000 

31.000 


Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


EDUCATION 



1970/71 

1971/72 


Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary* ..... 
Secondary^ ..... 
Technicalf ..... 
Higher (University) 


14,424 

6,858 

665 

n.a. 

938,015 

101,412 

9,006 

5.293 

6,054 

526 

128 

I 

15,553 

5,rSr 

684 

•n.a. 

1,004,447 

105,320 

10,177 

5,874 


* rigures reicr lu uutu auu ptivtuc 

t Figures refer to public schools only; in addition approximately 70,000 pupils attended private secondary schools. 
1976: Number of pupils; Primary (public and private) i.ioo.ooo; secondary- (public and private) 115,000; Technical 7,000, 
Higher 11,000. 

Source funless othci^vise statedl: Institut National dc la Statistique et de la Recherche Economique, Antan.ananvo. 
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MADAGASCAR 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution, The Government 


According to the constitution endorsed by referendum 
on December 21 st, 1975, Madagascar’s institutions are as 
follows: 

The President of the Republic, elected for seven years by 
universal suffrage: ' - 

The Supreme Revolutionary Council {SRC), ".the guardian 
of the Malagasy Socialist Revolution". The President of 
the Republic is Chairman by automatic right of the SRC, 
of which he names two-thirds of the members. He chooses 
the other members from a list presented by the National' 
People’s Assembly. 

The National People’s Assembly, whose deputies are 
elected for five years by universal suSrage. It holds two 
ordinary sessions a year; 


The Government, responsible to the President of the 
Republic, who names the Prime Minister and endorses the 
Premier’s choice of Ministers. The Prime Minister is 
automatically a member of- the SRC; - - 

The Military Development Committee, a consulta'tive 
organ whose endorsement is essential for any, national 
defence programme or programme of social and economic 
development; ' - 

- The Constitutional High Cowrf, seven -members,- with a 
renewable five-year mandate. 

Local government is entrusted to six Provincial Councils 
and 11,000 fohonolona, traditional small communities. 

The ideology of the state is socialist, as expressed in the 
Malagasy Socialist Revolutionary Charter. ' 


THE GOVERNMENT 


HEAD OF STATE 

President: Lt.-Cdr. Didier Ratsiraka. 

SUPREME REVOLUTIONARY COUNCIL 


{March 1978) 


Lt.-Cdr. Didier Ratsiraka 
Lt.-Col. DfisiRfi Rakotoarijaona 
Richard Andriamanjato . .. 

Dr. JfiRdME Razanabahiny Marojama 
Solo Norbert Andriamorasata 
Justin Rakotoniaina , 

Manandafy Rakotonirina 


Lt.-Col. Fiakara 

Maj. Ferdinand Jaotombo 

Robert Koto 

Lt.-Col. Jaona Mampila 

Raymond Maro 

Capt. Max Val£rien Marson 

Etienne Mora 


D6sir6 Rakotonanahary 

M. Ramanantsalama 

Capt. Jean de Died Randriantanany 

Arsine Ratsifehera 

Charles Ravoajanahary 

Jaona Remanindry 

Gilbert Sambson 


In 1977 six advisory commissions were created within the Supreme Revolutionary Council, covering production and 
finance, supply and commerce, social affairs, juridical and administrative affairs, defence and infrastructure and develop- 
ment. There is also a plenary commission covering the Plan, foreign affairs and ideology. ^ 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

{March 1978) 


Prime Minister: Lt.-Col. DfisiRfi Rakotoarijaona. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Richard Christian RAmi. 
Minister of Justice: Georges Thomas Indrianjafy. 

Minister of the Economy and Trade: Justin Rarivoson. 
Minister of Finance and Planning: Rakotovao Raza- 

KABOANA. 

Minister of Information and Ideological Guidance: Georges . 
. Ruphin. . . 

Minister of Rural Development and Agrarian Reform: 

Simon Pierre. ' 

Minister of National Defence: Capt. Guy Sibon. ' 

Minister of Transport, Supplies and Tourism: Jean Bema- 

NANJ.\RA. 

Minister of Health: Jean-Jacques SfiRAPHiN. 


Minister of Youth: Koussay Said All 

Minister of Primary and Secondary Education: THfiopHiLE 

Andrianoeliscoa. 

Minister of Higher Education and Scientific Research: 

Ignace Rakoto. 

Minister of the Interior: Portos Ampy. 

, Minister of Public Welfare: RfiMi Tiendraza. 

Minister of Revolutionary Art and Culture: Giselle 
Rabasahala. 

Minister of the Civil Service and Labour: C^lestin Radio. 

Minister of Posts and Telecommunications: Rakotovao 
, . Andriantiana. . 

Minister of Public Works: Bruno Rakotomavo;;. 
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MADAGASCAR , National People’s Assembly, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 

NATIONAL PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 


President: Lucien Andrianavahinjaka. 

- In the first elections to the National Assembly held on 
June 30th, 1977, covering no constituencies, the Front 
National pour la Defense de la Revolution Socialiste Mal- 


gache presented the sole list of candidates. Of the 137 seats, 
1 12 were taken by deputies from AREMA, 16 from 
AKFM, 7 from VONJY and 2 from UDECMA. The first 
session was held on July 28th. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT BODIES 

Comitd miiitaire pour le ddyeloppement: f. 1975: consulta- Constitutional High Court; seven-member institution to 
tive body dealing with all projects involving the I interpret the constitution and rule on constitutional 

army. ' - issues. 


POLITICAL 

PoUtical parties were banned in Febitiary 1975 but 
several survived as "revolutionary associations" . and in 
June 1977 these former political parties were grouped into 
a single party, the Front National pour la Defense de la 
Revolution Socialiste Malgache. - ■ , 

Front National pour la. Defense de la Revolution Socialiste 
Malgache: f. 1977: Leader Lt.-Cdr. Didier Ratsiraka; 
comprises: 

Avant-garde de la revolution malgache (Arema): 

Antananarivo; f..-i976; forms the nucleus of the 
Front National' executive bureau of 17 members; 
Sec.-Gen. Lt.-Cdr. Didier Ratsiraka. ' 

. Elan Populaire pour I’Unite Nationale (VONJY): 

Antananarivo; f. 1973; nationalist; Leader Dr. 
J6r6me Razanabahiny Marojama. 


PARTIES 

Parti du Congres de I’Independance de Madagascar 
lAKFM): 43 Lalana !^kotomalala Ratsimba, 
' Andravoahangy, Antananarivo; . f. 1958; pro- 
Soviet; Leader Pastor Richard Andriamanjato. 

' UDECMA-KMTP: Antananarivo; f. 1977; Christian 
Democrat; Leader Solo Norbert And'riamora- 

SATA. 

The two, other parties are: 

Mouvement National pour i’Independance de Madagascar 
(MONIMA): Antananarivo; . radical socialist party; 
withdrew from the Front National in June 1977; 
Leader Monja Jaona. 

MFM (Mouvement pour le pouvoir prolitarien or “pouvoir 
aux petIts”): Antananarivo; extreme left-wing party; 
supports Ratsiraka’s Government; Leader Manandafy 
Rakotonirina. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

■ EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO MADAGASCAR 
(In Antananarivo unless othenvise stated) 


Korea, Republic: Paris, France. 
Netherlands: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 
Nigeria: Nairobi. Kenya. 

Norway: Nairobi, Kenya. 


Algeria: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Australia: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Austria: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Belgium: Nairobi, Kenya. 

Canada: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

China, People’s Republic: Anden H6tel Panorama; 
Ambassador: Tien Chin-tung. 

Egypt: 47 ave. Lenin, B.P. 4082; Ambt ^ sador ; Ezz el 
Dean Scharaff (also accred. to Mauritius). 

France: 3 rue Jean Jaurfes; Ambassador : Pierre Hunt. 

German Democratic Republic: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Germany, Federal Republic: loi route circulaire, Ambo- 
dirotra; Ambassador: Alfred B. Vestring (also 
accred. to Mauritius). 

Ghana: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Greece: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Guinea: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

India: 77 Ldana Andriamaromanana, Tsiazotafo; Ambas - 
sador : K. R. Krishnaswami. 

Italy: 22 me Pasteur Rabary, Ankadivato; Ambassador . 
Paolo Angelini Rota (also accred. to the Comoros 
and Mauritius). 

Japan: 20 me Cldmenceau; Ambassador : Takaaki Kagawa 
(also accred. to Mauritius). 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Ambassador : So Jin 
Yong. 

Madagascar also has diplomatic 

Philippines and Tunisia. 


Pakistan: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Poland: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Romania: 97 bis route Circulaire; Ambassador: Ion 
Drinceanu. 

Spain: Nairobi, Kenya. 

Sweden: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Switzerland: B.P. 118; Ambassador: Hei.vz Langen- 
BACHER (resident in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia). 

Turkey: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

U.S.S.R.; 179 me Rasatranobo-Betongolo; Ambassador: 

Alexander Alexeev. 

United Kingdom: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

U.S.A.: 14 Lalana Rainitovo, Antsahavola; Ambassador: 
(vacant). 

Vatican: Carrefour d’lvandry, Amboniloha (Apostolic 
Nunciature; Apostolic Nuncio: Sergio Sebastiani. 
Viet-Nam: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Yugoslavia: Nairobi, Kenya. 

Zaire: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Zambia: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 


relations with Argentina, Finland. Indonesia, Luxembourg, Mc.xico, Mozambique, the 
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JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Supreme Court: 8 A.nosy, Antananarivo; Pres. Edilbert 
Razafindralambo. 

Attorney-General: M. Rafamantanantsoa. 

Chamber Presidents; M. Randrianasolo, M. Adrian- 
TAHINA, M. RaJAONARIVELO. 

Advocates-General; M. Ratsisalozafy, M; Rakoto- 
SON, M. RA.TSIRAHONANA, M. Sambson, M. Venance. 
Court ot Appeal: Antananarivo; Pres. Arm and Rafal- 

HERY. 

Attorney-General; M. Andriamiseza. 

Chamber Presidents; M. Rabemabanto, Mme Rako- 
toarisoa, Mme Rakotonirina. Mme Rataonah. 
Courts of First Instance: at Antananarivo, Tamatave, 
Majunga, Fianarantsoa, Diego-Suarez and TuMar; for 
civil and commercial matters; also Courts of Petty 
Sessions. . - , 

Criminal Courts: at the Court of Appeal; presided over by a 
. Counsellor. J ustices of the Peace sit in the main centres. 

In October 1977, emergency criminal courts were set up 
to deal with an outbreak of banditry. Each court, whose 
ruling caii be appealed against only in the Supreme' Court, 
consists of a Chairman-Magistrate appointed by the 
Minister of . Justice and six assessors appointed by the 
executive council of the fokonolona in which the court sits. 
The courts will cease to function when all cases have been 
tried, 


RELIGION 

It is estimated that 57 per cent of the population follow 
traditional animist beliefs, 38 per cent are Christians (with 
Roman Catholics comprising zo per cent of the total 
population) and 5 per cent are Muslims. 

Roman Catholic Church: Three archdioceses; 

Archbishop of Tananarive; Cardinal Victor Razafima- 
HATRATA, Andohalo, Antananarivo; there are about 
541 mission centres with a total persohnel of l,8oo. 
Archbishop of Diego-Suarez: B.P. 415, Di^go-Suarez; 

Mgr. AiBERT Joseph Tsiahoana. 

Archbishop of Fianarantsoa: Mgr. Gilbert Ramanan- 
toanina; B.P. 40. 

Eglise Episcopate de Madagascar: 24 rue Jean Laborde, 
Antananarivo; f. 1874; about 35,000 mems.; Anglican; 
Bishop in Madagascar Mgr. Jean Marcel. 

Eglise de JSsus-Christ A Madagascar: Lot n B 18, Tohato- 
habato Ranavalona 1, Trano "Hanomezantsoa", 
B.P. 623, Antananarivo; f. 1968; Pres. Rev. .Joseph 
Ramambasoa; Gen. Sec. Rev. Paul Ramino; publ. 
Vaovao F.J.K.M. (French and Malagasy information 
bulletin). 

Christian Council of Madagascar: Theological College, 
Fianarantsoa; f. 1963; Pres. Prof. Dr. , Rakoto 
Andrianarijaona. 

Lutheran Church: Fianarantsoa; Pres. Dr. R. Andrianari- 
jaona. 

Church of the Lord’s Disciples: Soatanana; Pres. Benjamin 
Randrianaivo. 

Adventist Church: Mandrosoa, Antananarivo; - Pres. M. 
Rajoelison. 

Independent Church of Antranobiriky: rue Admiral Peter, 

Antananarivo; Pres. M. Z. Randrianaivo. 


Judicial System, Religion, The Press, Publishers 

THE PRESS 

PRINCIPAL DAILIES • ■ 

Hehy: B.P. 1648, Antananarivo; f. 1949; ■ humorous; 

. Editor C. Andriamanantena; circ. 15,000. . 

Imongo Vaovao: ii-k 4 bis Andravoahangy, Antananarivo; 
opposition paper; Dir. Ramamonjisoa Clement; cifc. 

I, 000. 

' Madagascar-Matin: Imprimerie Centrale, i ave de Lattre 
de Tassigny, Antananarivo; in French and Malagasy;. 
. Editor Robert' Hantzberg; circ. 30,300. ' 

Madagasikara Mahaleotena: Antananarivo; official; Editor 
E. Rabarison; circ. 5,000. 

Maresaka: 12 ave. Rigault-Isotry, Antananarivo; f. 1954; 
independent; Editors S. Rakotoarimah, M. Ralaiari- 
jaona; Malagasy; circ. 5,500. 

Ny Nosy Vaovao; Antananarivo. 

Sahy: Antananarivo; Malagasy. 

PRINCIPAL PERIODICALS 

Bulletin de la Soci6t6 du Corps Medical Malgache: Impri- 

raerie Volamahitsy, Antananarivo; monthly; Dir. Dr. 
Rakotomalalala. . , 

Fanilo: Imprimerie CathoUque Fianarantsoa; weekly; Dir. 

J. Rajaobelina. 

L’Infbrmation Economique Juridiqiie . de ' Madagascar: 

Antananarivo; every two months. 

Journal Official de la R6publique Malgache: B.P. 38, 
Antananarivo; f. 1883; official publication; French; 
weekly; Dir. Lucien Rejo 

Lakroan’i Madagasikara: Imprimerie Catholique Amba- 
tomena, Fianarantsoa; weekly; Editors F. R£my 
Ralibera, F, Xavier Tabao; circ. 8,000. 

Madagascar Renouvoau: B.P. 271, Antananarivo; every 
three months; Editor Marc Rakotonoel. 

Oc£an Indian Actual: Antananarivo; f. 1977; reports 
events in S.E. Africa. 

Vaovao: B.P. 271, Antananarivo; f. 1894; Goveriiment 
paper; weekly; Editor Marcellin Andriamamonjy; 
circ. 17,000. 

Vavolombelona: Theological Press, FJKM, B.P. 623: Dir. 
Jean Lebuerre Rajoelisolo. . . ' 

PRESS AGENCY ' 

Agence Nationale d’Information “Taratra” (ANTA): 3 rue 

du R. P. Callet, Behoririka, B.P. 386, Antananarivo; 
f. 1977 to replace Agence .Madagascar-Presse\ FAx. 
Michel Razakandraina. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence Fr^ce-Presse (AFP): B.P. .227, Antananarivo; 

Bureau Chief Pierre Chauvet. ■ ' 

Novosti (APN) (l/.S.S.i?.); Antananarivo; Chief of Bureau 
Yuri V. Oleinichenko. 


PUBLISHERS 

Fanontam-Boky Malagasy: Antananarivo. 

Imprimerie des Arts Graphiques: B.P. 194, rue Dupr6, 

Antananarivo;! 1931. '• ' 

Imprimerie Industrieile Catholique: Fianarantsoa.' 

Imprimerie Nationale: B.P. 38, Antananarivo; 'all official 
publications; Dir. Parfait Ravaloson. ' 
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Maison d’^dition Protesfante (Librairie-Imprimerie); Imari- 
volanitra, 19 rue Venance Manifatra, Antananarivo; 
f. 1865; religious, school and'general books, school and 
office supplies; Dir. Hans.Andriamampianina. 

Soci6t6 Malgache d’Edition: Ankorondrano, B.P. 659, 
Antananarivo; f. 1943; Gen. Man-. AndrIi Izouard. 

Soci6t6 Nouvelle de I’Imprimerie Centrale: P.O.B. 1414, 
Antananarivo; -f. 1959; university and school books, 
daily newspaper Madagascar-Maiin; Man. Marthe 
Rajaofera Andriambelo. 

Sociit6 de Presse et d’Edition de Madagascar (SPEWI) : B.P. 

1570, Antananarivo; f. 1962; Man. Marthe Rajaofera 
Andriambelo. 

Trano Printy Loterana: B.P. 538, Lalana Jeneraly Rabe- 
hevitra, Antsahamanitra, ■ Antananarivo; f. 1967; 
religious, educational and fiction; Man. Abel Arnes a. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Radiodiffusion Nationale Malgache: Antananarivo, B.P. 
442; government station; fourteen transmitters; pro- 
grammes in Malagasy and French; Programme Dir. 
F1CAN901S Rakotonaivo. 

Number of radio receivers; 600,000 in 1976. 

T6I6vlsion Malagasy: Antananarivo, B.P. 442; f. 1967; 
started operations in the capital 1967; reception in 
Antananarivo, Ambatolampy, Arivonimamo and Diego- 
Suarez areas; programmes in Malagasy and_ French; 
Dir. Tsilavina Ralaidimby; Editor-in-Chief Jean 
Rasamoely. 

Number of television receivers: 6,000 in i 974 t 

FINANCE 

All commercial banks and insurance companies were 
nationalized in June 1975. 

BANKS 

Banque Centrale de Madagascar: ave. Le-Myre-de-Vilers, 
B.P. 550, Antananarivo; f. 1973 to replace InstiM 
d'Emission Malgache eis central bank of issue; Gov. 
LioN M. Rajaobelina; Dir.-Gen. Jean Ramasinaivo. 


Bankin’ny Indostria (BNI): 74 rue du 26 Juin i960, B.P. 
174, Antananarivo; f. 1976 when Battque pour le Com- 
merce et I’ Industrie de Madagascar and Banque N ationale 
Malagasy de Developpement merged; cap. FMG 2,000m.; 
Dir.-Gen. Alfred Rakotonjanahary. 

Banque Commerciale de Madagascar (BCM): 14 Lalana 
Jeneraly Rabehevitra, Antananarivo; f. I 974 i took over 
operations of Banque de Madagascar et des Comores; 
cap. FMG 1, 200m.: Pres. Charles Ranaivo; Dir.-Gen. 
Raymond Mananjean Rabenandrasana. 

Banque Financi&re et Commerciale Malagasy Mandroso 
(BFCMM): 25 rue de Li6ge, B.P. 440, Antananarivo; rue 
du Commerce, B.P. 72, Tamatave; Dir.-Gen. Richard 
Randriamaholy 

Banque Malgache d'Escompte et de Credit (BAMES): 

Place de I’lnddpendance, B.P. 183, Antananarivo; f. 
1964; cap. FMG 750m.; Pres. Raymond Randriaman- 
dranto; Dir.-Gen. Jean-Marie Henri. 

INSURANCE 

Assurance Francc-Madagascar: B.P. 710, Antananarivo; f. 
1951; Dir. I. Ratsira. 


Compagnie Malgache d’Assurances et de Reassurances 
“Ny Havana”: B.P. 3881, Antananarivo; Dir.-Gen. 
Edmond Rabarijohn; Asst. Dir.-Gen. Didier Ratsi- 
manohatra. 

Societe Malgache d’Assurances, FaugSre, Jutheau et Cie: 

B.P. 673, Antananarivo; Dir. Raymond Rajohnson. 
Syndicat Professionnel des Agents Gen6raux d’Assurances: 
Antananarivo; 13 rue Patrice Lumumba, Antananarivo; 
f. 1949; Pres. Jean Pierre Loye; Sec. Raymond 
Rajohnson. 

The principal French insurance companies, and a few 
British and Swiss companies, have offices in Antananarivo. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Federation des Chambres de Commerce, d’Industrie et 
d’ Agriculture de Madagascar: B.P. 166, 20 rue Colbert, 
Antananarivo; Pres. Jean Ramaromisa; Sec. -Gen. 
H. Ratsiandavana. 

There are Chambers of Commerce, Agriculture and 
Industry at Antalaha (Pres. C. Tsihomankary), Ant- 
sirabd (Pres. Rajaoferson), Didgo-Suarez (Pres. 
Blaise Rantoanina), Fianarantsoa (Pres. Justin 
Mahalanona), Fort-Dauphin (Pres. D. N. Rajoelina), 
Majunga (Pres. J. Razafindrabe), Mananjary (Pres. 
Michel Ratsimbazafy), Morondava (Pres. M. Babi- 
lasy), Nossi-Bd (Pres. M. Bleusez), Tamatave (Pres. 
J. Ramorasata), Antananarivo (Pres. H. Razanatse- 
heno) and Tuldar (Pres. J. Etono). 

TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 
Soci6t6 d’lntdr§t National pour la Production Agricole 
(8INPA) : Antananarivo; f. 1975; purchase and distribu- 
tion of all cash and food crops. 

Socidtd Nationale de Commerce (SONACO): B.P. 3187, 
Antananarivo; f. 1973; cap. 120 million FMG; handles 
aU imports and exports; Dir.-Gen. Andriamaniraka 
Ralison. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Bureau de Ddveloppement et de Promotion Industriels 
(BDPI): 43 SIAG, rue Rabezavana, B.P. 31, Antanana- 
rivo; f. 1966; Dir. Jean Razafindrasoava. 

Office militaire national pour les industries stratdgiques 
(Omnis): Antananarivo; f. 1975;’ oversees the running 
of major industrial organizations. 

PRINCIPAL EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
Groupement des Entreprises Privies de Madagascar: Kianja 
MDRM sy Tia Tanindrazana, B.P. 1338, Antananarivo; 
f- 19731 22 syndicates and 26 firms; Sec.-Gen. Mme C. 
Vabois-Andriamady. 

Syndicat des Entrepreneurs: Antananarivo, 407 route 
Circulaire, B.P. 522. 

Syndicat des Exportateurs de Vanille do Madagascar: 

Antalaha; 23 mems.; Pres. Monsieur Bourdillon. 

Syndicat des Importatours et Exportateurs dc Madagascar: 

2 rue Georges Mandel, B.P. 188, Antananarivo; Pres. 
Monsieur Fontana. 

Syndicat des Industries de Madagascar: 41 lalana Razana- 
kombana, B.P. 1695, Antananarivo; f. 1958; Pres. 
Leopold Rajo£ly. 

Syndicat des Planteurs do Cafi: Antananarivo, rue de Liige, 
B.P. 173. 

Syndicat des Riziors ot Productours do Rlr de Madagasc*'’- 

2 rue Georges Mamlel, B.P. 1329, Antananarivo. 
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TRADE UNIONS 

Confederation des Travailleurs Malgaches (Fivomdronam- 
Ben’iiy Mpiasa Malagasy— FMM): 3 ave. Mardchal 
Jofifre, Ambatomitsanga, B.P. 1558, Antananarivo; f. 
1957: Sec.-Gen. C. Randrianatoro; 30,000 mems. 
Fivondrononam Ben’ny Sendika Kristianina Malagasy — 
SEKRIMA (Christian Confederation of Malagasy Trade 
Unions): Soarano, route de Majunga, B.P. 1035, 
Antananarivo; f. 1937; Pres. Charles Ralainaorina; 
Gen. Sec. Hubert Blaise Robel; 158 affiliated unions, 
41,670, mems. 

Union des Syndicats Auionomes de Madagascar (USAM): 

Ampasadratsarahoby, Lot II-H-67, Faravobitra, B.P. 
1038, Antananarivo; Pres. Norbert Rakotomanana; 
Sec.-Gen. Victor Rahaga; 46 affiliated unions; 29,445 
mems. 

Union des Syndicats des Travailleurs de Madagascar (Firai- 
san’ny Sendika eran'i Madagaskara—FISEMA): f. 
1956; Cimelta, Antananarivo; 30,000 mems. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

There are 884 km. of one metre gauge track. OneTine 
links Tamatave on the east coast with Antsirabe in the 
interior via Brichaville, Moramanga and Antananarivo, 
with a branch line from Moramanga to Vohidiala which 
divides to Lake Alaontra and Morarano to collect chromium 
ore. The other links Manakara on the south-east coast and 
Fianarantsoa, and it is proposed to join the lines between 
Fianarantsoa and Antsirabe. 

Roseau National des Chemins de Fer; B.P. 259, Antanana- 
rivo; f. 1909; Gen. Man. Raymond Ranaivoarivelo. 

ROADS 

Madagascar has 8,679 km. of national highways of 
which 3,370 are bitumen-surfaced. There are also 5,966 
km. of provincial roads and 12,862 km. of local roads. In 
each category large parts. of roads. are not serviceable 
throughout the year. 

Automobile Club de Madagascar: rue Ravoninahitriniarivo, 
B.P. 571, Antananarivo; Dir.' Roger Henri; f. 1949; 

. Pres. Olivier Razafindratandra; publ. Guide Routier 
et ro«n'srij«e. (includes Madagascar, Reunion, Mauri- 
tius, Comoros, Seychelles). 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

The Pangalanes Canal' runs' for 700 km. near the east ■ 
coast from Tama-tave to Farafangana. In the west the 
rivers are navigable. - - . ' , 

SHIPPING... . 

There are 18 ports, the largest being at Tamatave and 
Majunga. , ' 

Compagnie G^nirale Maritime (CGM): B.P. 1185, Antana- 
narivo; f. 1976 by merger of Messageries Maritimes and 
Compagnie G6nerale Transatlantique; Rep.' Robert 
Viou. 


Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism, University 

Compagnie Malgacho de Navigation: me Rabearivelo, B.P. 
1021,' Antsahavola, Antananarivo; coasters; Pres. J. 
Barnaud; Dir. F. Monty. 

Navale et Commerciale Havraise Peninsulaire (NCHP): 

B.P." 1021, Antananarivo. ' . ' 

S. A. M. Darrieux et Cie.: B.P. 1248, Antananarivo; agents 
for Royal Inter-Ocean Lines; Dir; Christian Fontana. 

Soci6t6 Indiistrielie et Commerciale de I’Emyrne: B.P. 150, 
Antananarivo; !. 1911; Pres. Charles Raivianantsoa; 
Dir. Christian Fontana. 

Soci6t5 Malgache des Transports Maritimes: B;P. 4077, 
Antananarivo; f. 1963; services to Europe; Pres. Jean- 
Marie Henri; Vice-Pres. Hubert Rajaobelina. 
Solitany Malagasy (SOLIMA): B.P. 140, av’e. Grandidier, 
Antananarivo; ' f. 1965; transports petroleum and 
■ products; Dir.-Gen. ReniS Jean Baptiste. . 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The international airport is at Antananarivo. In all there 
are 199 aerodromes of which 86 are private and many are 
small, but in addition to Antananarivo both- Tamatave 
and Majunga have facilities for jets. 

Soci6t£ Nationale Malgache des Transports Adriens (Air 
Madagascar): B.P. 437, 31 ave. de ITndependance, 
Antananarivo; f. 1962; internal- service between all the 
principal towns and . external services to France and 
Italy, the Comoros, Djibouti, Kenya, Mauritius, 
Reunion, Seychelles and Tanzania; 66 per cent owned 
by the state, 34 per cent by Air France; fleet comprises 
I Boeing 707, 2 Boeing 737, 2 DC-4,.10 Piper, 6 Twin 
Otter; Pres. Adrien Dahy; Geri. ' Man. Maurice 
Rajaofetra. 

Madagascar is also served by Air France, Alitalia and 
East African Airways. 

TOURISM 

OMce National du Tourisme de Madagascar: Place 
d Ambohij-atovo, B.P. 610, Antananarivo. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

DSpartement des Arts du Ministfere dos Affaires Culturelles: 

Place Goulette, Antananarivo; concerned in promoting 
all the arts. 

Imadefolk — Institut Malgache.des Arts dramatiques et folk* 

Culturel Albert Camus, ave. de 
1 Independence, Antananarivo; f. 1964; theatre tours at 
home and abroad; traditional songs and dances; Dir. 
Odeam Rakoto. 

^j^.®?'y',^^®’t*^ 3 -zo-Isotry, Antananarivo; f. i960; 
ttacUtional music and dancing;. Dir. • Sylvester 
Randafison. 

UNIVERSITY 

W3tl2Sascar: . Campus Universitaire . Am- 
bohitsama, B.P. 566, Antananarivo; 25b teachers, 
7.000 students. , , 
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MALAWI 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Malawi lies in southern central Africa, 
with Zambia to the west, Mozambique to the south and 
ecist, and Tanzania to the north. Lake Malawi forms most 
of the eastern boundary. The climate is tropical, but much 
of the country is high enough to modify the heat. The 
official language is English, though Chiche-iva is being 
promoted as the basis for a "Malawi Language". Most 
Africans follow traditional beliefs. There are about lo per 
cent Protestants and lo per cent Roman Catholic, and 
there is a Muslim community among the Asians, as well as 
a Hindu minority. The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) 
has black, red and green horizontal stripes, with a rising 
sun in red on the black stripe. The capital is Lilong^ve. 

Recent History 

Malawi was formerly the British protectorate of Nyasa- 
land. In 1953 it was linked with two other British depen- 
dencies, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, to form the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Elections in 
August ig 6 i gave the Malawi Congress Party (MCP), led 
by Dr. Hastings Kamuzu Banda, a majority on the Legis- 
lative Council. The MCP campaigned for independence and 
secession from the Federation. Dr. Banda became Prime 
Minister in February 1963 and the Federation was dis- 
solved in December. Nyasaland became independent, as 
Malawi, in July 1964. Two years later the country became 
a republic, and a one-party state, with Dr. Banda as the 
first President. In 1967 Malawi created a major controversy 
amongst African states by officially recognizing the Repub- 
lic of South Africa and this recognition has continued to 
draw much criticism from leaders of other African states. 
In 1971 Dr. Banda became Life President of Malawi and 
the first African head of state to visit South Africa. In 1976, 
however, Malawi recognized the communist-backed MPLA 
Government in Angola and refused to recognize the inde- 
pendence granted by South Africa to the Transkei "home- 
land”. 

Malawi, both economically and militarily, lies in the 
South African sphere of influence although recruitment of 
Malawi citizens to work in South African mines was banned 
between 1974 1977. Malawi has an extradition agree- 

ment with South Africa, which has also supplied Malawd 
with arms. Relations with its neighbours, Zambia arid 
Tanzania, have been strained for some years though in 
1975 Dr. Banda made his first official visit to Zambia. Dr. 
Banda rules the country firmly and tolerates no political 
opposition. A number of dissident elements have been 
indefinitely detained. These include several thousand 
Jehovah’s Witnesses who have been persecuted and 
detained since 1972 for refusing to join the MCP. In 
February 1977 Albert Muwalo Nqumayo, a former minister 
without portfoho, and Focus Martin Gwede, a former head 
of the police special branch, were found guilty of treason. 
In July the Cabinet was completely reshuffled. In No^ em- 
ber it was reported that many political prisoners had been 
released and foreign journalists were invited to visit 
Malawi after being banned for many years. 

Government 

Malawi is a republic with an elected President whose 


term of ofiice is normally five years, though Dr. Banda is 
now President for hfe. Executive power is vested in the 
President and legislative power in the unicameral National 
Assembly. The Assembly has 87 members elected for five 
years and up to 15 additional members nominated by the 
President. The country is divided into three Regions and 
24 Districts. 

Defence 

Malawi’s defence forces number 2,300 men. All services 
form part of the army. There is also a national police force 
totalling about 3,000 men. 

Economic Affairs 

Malawi has few resources, and agriculture, which em- 
ploys 90 per cent of the population, mostly at subsistence 
level, is the mainstay of the economy. The principal cash 
crops are tea and tobacco (which account for over 60 per 
cent of export receipts), sugar, cotton, groundnuts and 
maize. Despite a doubhng of the maize crop in 1976, agri- 
cultural production, particularly on smallholdings, has 
been disappointing in recent years. There are a number of 
integrated rural development projects including the 
Lilongwe Land Development Programme, begun in 1968, 
which aims to transform 1,000,000 acres (4,000 sq. km.) 
into an agricultural and social base for 500,000 people. The 
Dwangwa Sugar Corporation intends to double annual 
sugar production to 135,000 tons by 1978. 

The economy is hampered by a consistently adverse 
balance of trade. The lack of mineral wealth is a severely 
limiting factor although the manufacturing sector has 
made considerable progress since independence, helped by 
a favourable political and economic climate for foreign 
investment. By 1975 manufacturing contributed 14 per 
cent of G.D.P. and construction a further 6.5 per cent, but 
the former has since decUned although the latter remains 
buoyant, largely because of the building of the new capital 
and airport at Lilongwe. Trade is mainly with the United 
ICingdom, South Africa and Rhodesia, wdth the United 
Kingdom accounting for by far the largest share of 
exports. 

Malawi’s traditional trade deficit has increased since 
1974/75 because of international recession and inflation. 
G.D.P. has continued to grow — by 5 per cent in 1976 — 
but only at the cost of substantial inroads into external 
reserves, which declined from a peak of more than U.S. S80 
million in 1974 to G.S. 521.4 million by January 1977, and 
an increase in borrowing from abroad. The fall in foreign 
investment, despite Malawi’s reputation as an efficient 
user of aid, will be a major constraint on development. 

Transport and Communications 

There are 566 km. of railways in ^Talawi, which are 
linked at two points to those of Mozambique, and tliere arc 
plans for the construction of a line from the capital to the 
Zambian border. 120-km. line from Lilongwe to Salima 
is under construction, with Canadian assistance, and the 
line from Salima to Balaka is being rcconstructcfl. There 
are about 2,000 miles (3.200 km.) of trunk roads. .\s well 
as .-Vir Malawi there are air charter firms. Since Khodc.sia's 
declaration of independence, Blantyre ha,s become a foc.al 
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point for regional air services in southern Africa. In 1977 
construction of a new international airport at Lilongwe 
began. 

Social Welfare 

A social development agency, now part of the Ministry 
of Labour, was set up in 1958. Its work includes care and 
protection of young people, the destitute, and the physically 
handicapped, probation work, sport, coihmunity centres 
and women’s clubs. In 1969 Malawi had 114 physicians and 
in 1970 there were 6,951 hospital beds. The Ministry of 
Community Development and of Social Welfare, created 
in 1972, initiates and expands welfare projects. Hospitals 
and health facilities are to be extended under a 15-year 
plan compiled by the Ministry of Health. 

Education 

In. 1975/76 there were over 641,000 African children 
receiving primary education and over 14,000 receiving 
secondary education, provided in government and govern- 
ment-aided schools. The University of Malawi has more 
than 1,200 students. Many students go to the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.A. In 1966 adult illiteracy averaged 
77.9 per cent (males 66.2 per cent, females 87.7 per cent). 
In 1975 Malawi began a five-year education project to 
build 22 primary schools, 22 rural education centres and a 
teachers’ training college. 


Tourism 

The country has a small but growing tourist industry. 
Big game, fine scenery and an excellent climate form the 
basis of the country’s tourist potential. 

Visas are not required to visit Malawi by nationals of 
EEC countries (except France), Finland, Iceland, Israel 
diplomatic and military only), Madagascar, Norway, 
Portugal, Rhodesia, San Marino, South Africa, Sweden, 
Commonwealth countries and United States of America 
(for duration of six months). 

Public Holidays 

1978: May 14th (Kamuzu Day, birthday of President 
Banda), July 6th (Republic Day), August 7th (Bank Holi- 
day), October 17th (Mothers’ Day), December 25th-26th 
(Christmas and Boxing Day). 

1979: , January ist (New Year’s Day), March 3rd 
(Martyrs’ Day), April I3th-i6th (Easter). 

Weights and Measures 

The imperial system is in use. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 tambala=i kwacha (K). 

Exchange rates (December 1977) ■ 

£1 sterling = 1.571 kwacha; 

U.S. $i = 85.8 tambala. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 

(Census of August 9th, 1966) 


Area 
( sq. miles) 

Population 

Africans 

Europeans 

Asians and 
Others 

45.747* 

4.039,583 

4,020,724 

7,395 

11,464 


Total population (estimate): 5,310,000 (July ist, 1977). 

* 118,484 sq. km. The area includes 9,422 sq. miles (24,403 sq. km.) of inland water. 


REGIONS 


Region 

Population 

(1977) 

Chief Towns 

Population 

(1977) 

Southern 

2,806,072 

Blantyre 

228,520 

Central 

2,112,010 

Lilongwe , 
(capital) 

102,924 

Northern 

643,485 

Mzuzu 

Zomba 

16,119 

15,705 


Source: Preliminary Census Results, 1977. 
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EMPLOYMENT 




1975 . 



1976 



Private 

Government 

Total 

Private 

Government 

Total 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing 

86,076 

5.622 

93.023 

70,934 

6,947 

79,227 

Mining and quarrying . 

886 

5 

891 

707 

3 

710 

Manufacturing . . . . 

30.279 

-1,082 

31.361 

32,319 

I,li6 

33,435 

Electricity and water . 

1,902 

762 

2,664 

2,196 

878 

3.074 

Building and construction 

15.098 

5.967 

21,065 

15,735 

5.389 

21,124 

Trade, hotels and restaurants 

19.863 

— 

19.863 

21,558 

— 

21,558 

Transport, storage and communica- 
tions 

9.428 

2,522 

11.950 

9,476 

2,926 

12,402 

Financial services . 

2,702 

66 

2,768 

3.231 

68 

3,299 

Community, social and personal 
services . 

10,021 

51.151 

61,172 

10,354 

51,819 

62,173 

Total - . . - . 

176.255 - 

- 68,502 

244.757- 

166,510 

70,492 

237,002 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE, 1975 
('000 hectares) 


Arable land . 

2,260* 

Land under permanent crops . 

18* 

Permanent meadows and pastures 

1,840 

Forest and woodlands 

2,314 

Other land ...... 

2,976 

Total Land Area 

9,408 

Inland water . 

2,440 

Total Area ..... 

11,848 


*FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(Marketed production) 


Tea (production of made tea — 
million lb.) . . . • 

Tobacco (million lb.) 

Groundnuts (ADMARC’s purchases 
— ’000 short tons) 

Seed Cotton (ADM.\RC's purchases 
— ’000 short tons) 

Maize (ADMARC’s purchases — ’000 
short tons) . . . ■ 

Pulses (ADMARC's purchases — ’000 
short tons) . . . ■ 

Raw and Refined Sugar (production 
— ’000 short tons) 

Paddy (ADMARC’s purchases — '000 
short tons) . . . • 




1971 

i 

1972 

>973 

1074 

1975 

1976 

41 0 

45-6 

51-9 

5 > 4 

57-9 

62.4 

57 9 

67 6* 

69 0 

56.2 

76.5 

80.9 

40.5 

43-3 

33-0 

3>-7 

36.2 

35-9 

245 

24-3 

17.9 

23.6 

19.6 

19.6 

38.2 

70.1 

69.5 

72.2 

32.2 

71-5 

19.0 

17.6 

7 5 

8-7 

6.5 

20.5 

35-7 

37-1 

55-1 

52.2 

75-5 

! 94-7 

1 

20.0 

22.0 

19.0 

23-0 

16. 2 

27.0 


Includes carry over of 500,000 lb. from 1971 crop. 
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LIVESTOCK 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Cattle 

648,533 

700,471 

728,500 

Sheep and goats 

772,519 

826,889 

850,000 

Pigs . . . 

15,460 

189,072 

190,000 


* Provisional 


FORESTRY 


(Sales) 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Sawn timber (K) 

Volume (cu. ft.) 

Creosoted products (K) 

Other products (K) 

958,187 

631,392 

152,162 

332,882 

875,012 

625,920 

111,208 

456,444 

1 

1,307,118 

535,510 

91,196 

444,799 

1 

* Estimate. 




PISHING 




1974 

1975* 

1976* 

Landings (short tons) . 

(K’ooo) 

70,300 

6,198 

70,923 

8,772 

0 0 

0 CO 

CO^ 0 
o' CO 

CO 

♦ 

Provisional. 




FINANCE 




100 tambala=i Malawi kwacha (K). 

5- lo and 20 tambala. 

Notes; 50 tambala; i, 5 and 10 kwacha. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); sterling=i.57i kwacha; U.S. $ 

too Malawi kwacha=^ 63 . 66 =?ii 6 . 6 o. 


1—85.8 tambala. 



Note; The Malawi kwacha was introduced in February 1071 reolacinir thn ivioi., • ,, . 

at the rate of £1=2 kvvacha. From November 1967 the exchange rate was /r— TT with the pound sterling) 

was 5i.20 ($1=83.33 tambala). This valuation remained in force until Aumist initial yalue of the kwacha 

51-303 (51=76-75 tambala) from December 1971 to June 1072 when the Weeh.. exchange rate was i kwacha= 

The fixed rate of £i sterling=2 kwacha remained efiective until November 1073 floating” with the pound sterling- 
value of the lavacha was determined independently on the basis of movements of r November 1973 to June i975-the 
markets. Since June 1975 the kwacha has been valued in terms of the IMF i the U.S. dollar in exchange 

"basket" of 16 national currencies), with a mid-point rate of i SDR=i hsa Invar-h Right (based on a weighted 

dollar continues to be adiusted from month to month. The the exchange rate against the U.S. 


dollar continues to be adjusted from month to^ month. The average exchange' rate against the U.S. 

0.840 in 1974: 0.866 in 1975: 0.913 in 1976. ’^ate (lavacha per U.S. doUar)-was; o.8o7-in 
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BUDGET 


(K’ooo, year ending March 31st) 


Revenue 

1974/75 

1975/76* 

Expenditure 


1975/76* 

Income tax 

21,410 

23.880 

General services 

15.430 

14.961 

Customs duties . . . 

12,800 

13.400 

Health . . . 

7.271 

7.326 

Excise duties 

4,000 

4.500 

Education 

12.749 

13.657 

Sales tax .... 

11,700 

12, goo 

Community Development . 

3.238 

2,679 

Licences and other indirect 



Communications 

21,677 

32,547 

taxes .... 

1,986 

2,116 

Defence .... 

3.707 

5,035 

Capital and other transfers . 

4.993 

12,026 

Natural resources 

19,760 

23,505 

Interest and loan reimburse- 



Public debt charges . 

12,591 

12,714 

ment .... 

9.354 

7.027 

Other services etc. 

28,042 

27,143 

Borrowing 

45.125 

48.453 




Fees, sales and recoveries . 

6,125 

6,851 




Other receipts . 

3.901 

3.553 




Total 

121,394 

135.706 

Total 

124.365 

139.567 


* Estimate. 


1976/77 (K’ooo): Revenue 130,420; Expenditure 139,024 (provisional estimates). 


SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


(planned investment, 1977/78-79/80) 



(K’ooo) 

% 

Community and Social Develop- 
ment 

215 

0 . I 

Education .... 

17.497 

5-0 

Finance, Commerce and Industry 

9,744 

2.8 

Government Buildings 

8,476 

2.4 

Health ..... 

6,897 

2.0 

Housing ..... 

7,250 

2.1 

Miscellaneous Services 

5.984 

1-7 

Agriculture .... 

40,200 

II .6 

Fisheries ..... 

1.596 

0.5 

Forestry and Game . 

9,516 

2.7 

Surveys and Lands . 

298 

O.I 

Veterinary Services . 

8,082 

2.3 

New Capital .... 

4,700 

1-3 

Posts and Telecommunications . 

10,043 

2.9 

Power ..... 

40,298 

II .6 

Transportation 

161,025 

46.4 

Water Supplies and Sanitation . 

15,000 

0 . I 

Works Organization . 

324 


Total 

347,145 

100.0 


MALAWI DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
INVESTMENT 
(K’ooo) 



Total MDC Investment 

End of 

1975* 

End of 
1976! 

End of 
I 977 t 

Milling, Food, Beverages 

1,566 

2,075 

2,180 

Tourism, Hotels, Cater- 




ing . 

1.070 

1.300 

1.457 

Wholesaling, Retailing . 

1,168 

1.159 

1,146 

Finance, Property 


1,186 

1,379 

Agriculture, Fisheries . 


317 

287 

Textiles, Clothing 


750 

638 

Construction Materials . 


4,651 

3,781 

Metal Products 


239 

1,632 

Chemicals, Paper, Elec- 


512 

2,138 

tronics 




Total 

10,311 

10,925 

14,638 


• Audited. t Provisional. J Estimated. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 
(K'ooo) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

3976 

IMF Special Drawing Rights and 
reserve position in IMF 

Foreign exchange . • • • 

5,419 

22,395 

m 

8,580 

60,151 

4,801 

50,493 


Total . ■ • • 

27.814 

54.8S9 

68,731 

55,294 

23.7S9 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 

(K million) 



i 

1973 i 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports . , . 

.114-65 

157-73 

218.66 

188.07 

Exports (incl. re-exports) . 

79.92 

101.31 

122.12 

146.36 


COItfMODITIES 

(K’ooo) 


Imports 

1975 

1976 

Piece goods 

8,163 

5.242 

Other garments . 

Passenger cars and motor- 

1,620 

959 

cycles . 

2.943 

2.495 

Commercial road vehicles . 
Medical and pharmaceutical 

■ 8,224 ' 

4.946 

goods .... 

3.957 

3.278 

Dairy products . ... 

1.951 

2,362 

Agricultural machinery 
Printed matter and station- 

3.874 

5 ,iii 

ery. 

1,020 

1,026 

Footwear . . 

I -.-049 

643 

Petrol . . i 

5 i 940 

7.870 

Diesel fuel 

7.631 

10.337 

, Total (inch others) ., 

, . 218,663 

188,074 


Exports (excl. re-exports) 

1975 

1976 

Tobacco . . . 

51.132 

65,234 

Tea . . . 

21,730 

26,601 

Sugar . . . 

12,286 

i 7»352 

Groundnuts ' . 

6,490 

11.253 

Raw cotton 

1,932 

2.324 

Beans and peas . 

1.423 

r,6ii 

Rice ..... 

i,6ri 

1.587 

Cassava .... 

206 

14 

Total (incl. others) . 

106,283 

135,725 


COUNTRIES 

(K’ooo) 


Imports 

- ,1974 

1975 

1976 Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Canada . . ; . 

Denmark . . 

Germany, Federal Re-, 
public . ' . 

India .... 
Iran . - . ' . 

Japan. 

Mozambique 

Netherlands .- . 

Rhodesia. . . 

South Africa 

United Kingdom . 

U.S.A. 

Zambia 

Total (incl. others) 

813 

2,200 

7,162 

2,226 

4.838 

8,586 

4,181 

3,018 

20,096 

36,536 

36,407 

4,811 

4.990 

3.015 

1,633 

8,654 

3,495 

1,441 

16,516 

1,588 

4,763 

25,733 

52,787 

52,913 

7,632 

4,638 

8,711 Australia . . 

1,912 Germany, Federal Re- 

public 

6,964 Ireland 

1,859 Netherlands 

1.938 Rhodesia ... 

14.471 South Africa 

3.009 Tanzania 

8.578 United Kingdom . 

,,9,248 U.S.A. 

55.393 Zambia 

41,765 

6,403 

5.282 

2,057 

1,417 

4,079 

7,644 

7,202 

3,661 

2.357 

32,551 

8,620 

3,984 

2,186 

4,275 - 
3.967 

7,612 

7.436 

5,604. 

, 3 -: 

42,266 
' 8,588 

3,535. 

2,146 

' 4,547 

2,588 
9,027 
3,016 , 

.7,524 

n.a. 

62,067 - 

16,534 

3,358 

157,726 

218,663 

188,074 Total (incl. others) 

89,534 

106,283 

135,725 


TOURISM 



1 

1973 

1974 

• 1975 

Number of departing visitors . 

Average expenditure per person (kwacha) . 

51,064 
■ 64.86 

50,098 

78.88 

57.702 

70.36 
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TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Passengers (number) 

1.079.300 

1,211,200 

1,011,000 

Freight (’000 net ton 




mUes) . 

■.154.300 

168,600 

135.800 


• Estimated. 


ROADS 

(Number of licensed motor vehicles) 



1975 

1976 

Cars .... 

10,864 

10,222 

Goods vehicles . 

9.463 

10,642 

Tractors .... 

1.418 

2,191 

Motor cycles 

2.996 

3.557 


CIVIL AVIATION 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Chileka Airport (Blantyre) - 
Passengers . . . - . 

Freight (’000 kg.) . . . 

Mail ('000 kg.) 

224,171 

286,897 

300,672 

284,283 

173.468 

1,792.9 

2,906.1 

3.989-9 

3.977 -t 

11.451.8 

210.0 

284.4 

297.1 

277-3 

233-2 

Lilongwe Airport 

Passengers .... 
Freight (‘000 kg.) . 

Mail (’000 kg.) 

87.398 

80,394 

39.852 

29.591 

'28,752 

95-6 

100.0 

I 2 I . I 

240.4 

324.6 

10.7 

10. 1 

14.0 

36.0 

34-7 


EDUCATION 

AFRICAN EDUCATION 

Government, Local Authority, Aided and Unaided Schools 

(1975-76) 



Pupils 

Teachers 

Primary . . • - 

641,709 

10,588 

Secondary 

14.489 

748 

Teacher Training 

1,100 

94 


The University of Malawi at Zomba had 1,148 full-time students in 1976. 
Source: Department of Information, Blantyre. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


A new Constitution was introduced in 1966. Mala'wi is a 
one-pai‘ty state with a Presidential form of government. 
There is a unicameral parliament of 87 elected members 
and up to 15 members nominated by the President. 

Fundamental Rights 

Fundamental rights are guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The President , tt j f 

The President is both Hoad of State and Head 01 
Government. He has the right to participate in parhamen- 
tary debates and may refuse his assent to any Bill; 

Bill is passed again vdthin six months he must cither 
assent or dissolve Parliament and thus submit himself to 
an election. However, in 1971 Dr. H. Kamuzu Banda was 
appointed President for life. The Chief Justice is appointed 
by the President, as are serfior civil servants and members 
of the armed forces. The President may proclaim a state of 
emergency. On the death of a President, the fnnebons of 


that ofiSce will be performed by a Presidential Council 
comprising the Secretary-General of the Malawi Congress 
Party, as Chairman, and two Cabinet Ministers. 

Parliament 

There is a Parliament, consisting of the President and 
the National Assembl3'. The National Assemblj’ has 87 
elected members and up to 15 members nominated by the 
President. A Speaker is elected from among the ordinary 
members of the Asscmblj\ The Assemblj' maj' change the 
Constitution b}' a two-thirds majority on the second and 
third readings. All members must belong to the Malawi 
Congress Party. The Parliamentarj* term is normally’ 
five years. The President has power to prorogue or dis- 
solve Parliament. 

Executive Powers 

Executive power is exercised by the President acting as 
Prime Minister. Ministers are responsible to the President. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

Life President: Ngvvazi Dr. Hastings Kamuzu Banda, ll.d., ph.b., m.d.,- l.r.c.p., l.r.c.s., l.r.f.p.s., Minister of External 
Affairs, Justice, Works arid Supplies, Agriculture and Natural Resources (also responsible for defence). 

CABINET 

{February 1978) 


Minister of Finance: Dick Tennyson Matenje. 

Minister of Trade, Industry and Tourism: Edward Bwan- 
ali. 

Minister of Health:- Sebastian H. Mwangalira Chin- 
samba Kwenda. 

Minister of Education: Winford Alex Hanania Lweva. 
Minister of Local Government: Tadens Thomas Phaiya. 

Minister of Community Development and Social Welfare: 

Robert Kapichila Banda. : 

Minister of Labour: Wadson Bini Deleza. 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Speaker: N. T. Khonje. 

The Assembly has 87 elected members, serving a five- 
year term, and up to 15 mernbers appointed by the 
President. At the 1971 and 1976 elections the candidates 
of the Malawi Congress Party were elected unopposed in all 
constituencies. 


Minister of Transport, and Communications: Robson 
Chirwa. 

Minister of Youth and Culture: Gwanda Chakuamba 
Phiri. 

Regional Ministers: 

Northern Region: Mordecai Malani Lungu. 

Central Region: Aaron E. Gadama. ' 

Southern Region: Joseph R. Mlelemba. 

Minister without Portfolio: Elson Bakili Muluzi. 
Minister at Large: Richard Beston Chidzanja Nkhoma. 

POLITICAL PARTY 

Malawi Congress Party: Lilongwe; f. 1959; succeeded the 
Nyasaland African Congress; membership is cbmpulsory 
for every adult; Life Pres. Dr. Hastings Kamuzu Banda; 
Sec.-Gen. and Admin. Sec. Elson Bakili Muluzi. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS ACCREDITED TO MALAWI 
■ (El Embassy; (HC) High Coriimission. 


Austria: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Beiglum: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania (E). 

Botswana: Lusaka, Zambia (HC). 

Canada: Lusaka, Zambia (HC). ■■■•. — 

China (Taiwan); Box 3001, Lilongwe 3 (E); Ambassador: 
Dr. Chin Yung Chao.' 

Denmark: Nairobi,. Kenya ,(E); ' , „ . , ' 

France: Kamuzu Highway, Blantyre, P.O.B. go and 920 
(E): ..4 jnhassador; Michel Cadol. 

Germany, Federal Republic:. Kamuzu Highway, P.O.B. 

5695, Liiribe (E); Ambassador: Dr.'.E. Holtermann. 
Greece: Pretoria, South Africa. . ; ..r,-. 

India: Kamuzu -Procession' Rd., P.O.B. 681, Lilongwe 
(HC); High Commissioner: M: S. Nair (also accred; to 
Lesotho). ', , ■ , ' ‘ ‘ 

Iran: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (E).' 

Israel: P.O.B. 30319, Lilongwe 3 (E); Ambassador: S. Z. 
Laor. 


Japan: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Korea, Republic: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Netherlands: Lusaka, Zambia (E). 

Nigeria: Kampala, Uganda (HC). 

Norway; Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

South Africa: Box 30043, Lilongwe .3 (E); Ambassador: 
C. A. Bastiaanse. 

Spain: Pretoria, South Africa. ,,, 

Sweden: Lusaka, Zambia (E). 

Switzerland; Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Turkey: Nairobi. Kenya (E). 

Unit^_Kingdom: Lingadzi Bldg., Box 30042, Lilongwe 3 
.... (tiG): HigA Commissioner: K.'G. Ritchie, c.m.g. 

House! .Victoria Ave., Blantyre, 

■ P.O.B. 380 (E); Ambassador : Robert A. Ste'Venson. 


Italy: Lusaka, Zambia (E). 


— • , • , • .'V 

Zambia: Box 30138, LUongwe 3 {YlCy. High Commissio 
Winston K. C. KAMWANA'(also accred ."to Mauri ti 


. . . V • ■ ’< ~ * TV /XIN A 

Malawi also has' diplomatic relations with Cameroon and Lesotho 
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JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Courts administering justice are the Supreme Court 
of Appeal, High Court, Magistrates’ Courts and Traditional 
Courts. 

The High Court consists of the Chief Justice and three 
Puisne Judges. The High Court has unlimited jurisdiction 
in civil and criminal matters. Traditional Courts established 
under the Laws of Malawi exercise civil and criminal juris- 
diction over cases and charges involving Africans and, in 
other cases, non- Africans. Appeals Tie to the 'District 
Traditional Appeal Courts and then to the National Appeal 
Court. Regional Traditional Courts are criminal courts of 
first instance and have no appellate jurisdiction. They hear 
only cases involving Africans, including cases of homicide 
and treason. Appeals front Regional Traditional Courts lie 
as of right to the National' Traditional Appeal Court. 
Appeals from the High Court go to the Supreme Court of 
Appeal in Blantyre. 

Secretary for Justice and Attorney-General: F. L.-Makota. 
Chief Justice: The Hon. James John Skinner. 

Puisne Judges: The Hon. L. A. Chatsika, The Hon. J. W. 

Mead, The Hon. N. S. Jere. 

Registrar; R. G. Topping, P.O.B. 30244, Blantyre. 


RELIGION 

African Religions 

Most of the Africans follow their traditional religions. 


Christians 


Anglican Community: Bishop of Lake Malawi; Rt. Rev. 
JosiAH Mtekateka, P.O.B, 24, Nkhotakota; f. 1882; 
50,000 mems.; Bishop of Southern Malawi: Most Rev. 
Donald S. Arden (Archbishop of Central Africa), 
P.O. Kasupe; f. 1888; 30,000 mems.; publ. Ecclesia 
. (monthly); circ. 2,250. 

Roman Catholic Church: Archbishop of Blan^e: Most 
Rev. James Chiona, Archbishop’s House. P.O.B 385, 
Blantyre; Catholic Secretariat, P.O.B. 5368, Limbe; the 
Roman Catholic Church has 1,072,224 baptized mem- 
bers (1976). 

Church of Central Africa (Presbyterian): Blantyre Synod: 
P.O.B. 413, Blantyre; Gen. Sec. Rev. J. D. Sangaya; 
Livingstonia Synod; P.O. Livingstonia; Gen. Sec. Kev. 
P. C. Mzembe; Mkhoma Synod; Gen. Sec. Rev. A 


Chiyenda; total membership 711,000. 

Christian Council of Malawi: P.O.B. 362, Blant^e; f. 1939: 
Chair. Rev. ^W. S. Saukila. P.O.B. 13, Thyolo; Gen. 
Sec. Rev. G. A. KachaJE, P.O.B. 362, Blantyre. 


Evangelical Association of Malawi: Chair. 

S. Saukila, P.O.B. 13, Thyolo; Sec. Rev. M. E. Udd, 
P.O.B. 5436, Limbe. 


Other Religions 

Of the Asians in Malawi over 50 per cent are Muslims and 
about 25 per cent arc Hindus. There are also a smau 
number of African Muslims. 


THE PRESS 

The African; P.O.B. 133, Lilongwe; f. 1950; for^ightly, 
Catholic periodical; English, Chichcwa; Dir. R. Tessier; 
Circ. 8,000. 

Coma Lathu: f. 1973; published by the Dept, of Informa- 
tion; Chichcwa; circ. 30,000. 


Kuunika: Presbyterian' Church of Central Africa, P.O. 
Mkhoma; f. 1909; Chichewa; Editor J. J. Mbuka 
Banda. 

Malawi Government Gazette: Government Printer, Box 
37, Zomba; f. 1894; weekly. 

Malawi News: P.M.B. 39, Blantyre; f. 1959; English and 
Chichewa; once a week; Editor Mike Kamivendo; 
circ. 20,000. 

Moni: P.O.B. 5592, Limbe; f. 1964; Chichewa, English; 
monthly; publ. by Popular Publications; circ. 20,000. 

The Daily Times; Private Bag 39, Ginnery Corner, Blan- 
tyre; f. 1895; English; daily; Editor Harvey Mlanga; 
circ. 14,000. , - 

This Is Malawi: Published by the Dept, of Information, 
P.O.B. 494, Blantyre; f. 1964; quarterly; Government 
publ. in English; circ. 6,000. 

PUBLISHERS 

Blantyre Printing and Publishing Co. Ltd.: Private Bag 39. 
Blantyre; f. 1895; Man. Dir. G. P. Barretta; Asst. 

. - Man. J. E. Marshment. 

Christian Literature Association in Malawi; P.O.B. 503, 
Blantyre; f. 1968; general and religious books in 
Chichewa; Chief Exec. B. D. Nakutho. 

Likuni Press and Publishing House: P.O.B. 133, Lilongwe; 
f. 1949; publications in English and Chichewa; Gen. 
Man. R. Tessier. 

Longman (Malawi) Ltd.: Chilambula Rd., P.O.B. 670, 
Lilongwe; educational books in Chichewa; Chief Exec. 
L. A. H. Malinki. 

Popular Publications; P.O.B. 5592, Limbe; f. 1961; 
general and religious books; Chief Exec. John Klein- 
PENNING. 


RADIO 

Malawi Broadcasting Corporation: P.O.B. 30133. Chichiri, 
Blantyre 3; f. 1964; Dir.-Gen. S. D. Kaliyoma; Dir. of 
Programmes P. T. Kandiero; statutory body; semi- 
commercial, semi-state financed; domestic services in 
English and Chichewa. 

There are over 200,000 radio sets in use in Malawi (1974). 
There is no television service in Malawi. 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

(cap. = capital; m. = million; dep. =dcposits; res.= 
reserves) 

Reserve Bank of Malawi: P.O.B. 565, Blantyre; f. 1964; 
bank of issue: cap. and res. K3.95m.; dep. X.jo.gm, 
(31st Dec. 1977); Gov. J. Z. U. Tempo; Gen. Man, L. P. 
Anthony. 

Commercial Bank of Malawi Ltd.: P.O.B. irii, Blantyre; 
f. 1969; encourages greater Malawian participation in 
business; cap. and res. K3.04m.; dep. K47.56m. (1977); 
Chair. A. K. Banda; Gen. Man. J. D. Hurd; ii brs.; 
agency representation throughout Malawi. 

Investment and Dcveloomcnt Bank of Malawi Ltd.; P.O.B. 

358, Blantj're; f. 1972; cap. and res. Ka.ofim.; to 
provide loans to .statutory corporations and to private 
entcrjirisos in tlie agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial sectors, on a joint-financing b.asis. 
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National Bank of Malawi: P.O.B. , 945, Henderson St., 
Blantyre; f. 1971; cap. and res. K6.97m.; dep. K8o.77m. 
(1977); Chair. A. K. Banda; Chief Exec. R. McDer- 
mott; 10 brs.; agency, representation throughout 
Malawi. 

INSURANCE . ■ 

The National Insurance Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 501, Blantyre; 
f. 1971; cap. and res. K63m.; offices at Blant3Te and 
Lilongwe, agencies throughout Malawi; Chair. A. K. 

'Banda; Gen.' Man. T. G. H. McNaughton. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ’ 

The Chamber of Commerce and lndustry of Malavvi: P.O.B. 

258, Blantyre; f. 1892; 450 mems.; Chair. A. Kach- 
ingwe; Sec. T. G. Chapweteka. 

■ INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Tea Association (Central Africa) Ltd.: P.O.B. 950, Blantyre; 
f. 1936; 27 mems.; Chair. A. Schwarz; Sec. Business 
Services Ltd. 

Tobacco Association: P.O.B. 15, Blantyre; £.1928; 578 
mems,; Chair. J. A. A. Henderson; Sec. Business 
Services Ltd. 

Tobacco .Exporters’ Association of Malawi: P.O.B. 5653, 
Limbe; f. 1931: 16 mems.; Chair. J. E.. Bishop. 

Agricultural Development and Marketing Corporation 
(ADMARC): P.O.B. 5052, Limbe; is .the statutory 
trading organization which markets the agricultural 
crops grown by Malawi's small-holder farmers; is the 
sole exporter of Malawi's confectionery groundnut 
kernels, albar cotton lint, maize, rice, cassava and sun- 
flowerseed, is responsible for the primary marketing of 
Malawi’s tobaccos, also handles wheat, arabica cofiee 
and a wide variety of beans, peas, pulses and other seed 
and vegetable products ' and co-operates with com- 
mercial companies in the growing and processing of 
agricultural and horticultural produce; Exec. Chair. 
D. Z. Tembo. 

GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

Malawi Davelopmant Corporation: P.O.B. 566, Blantyre; 
f. 1964: to assist commerce and industry by way of 
equity, loans and management advice; Chair. S. B. 
Somanje; Gen. Man. G. E. Helmore. 

EMPLOYERS' ASSOCIATIONS 

Agricultural Employers’ Association: P.O.B. 950, Blantyre; 
f. i960; 43 mems.; Chair; P. J; Lockington; Sec. 
Business Services Ltd. 

Employers’ Consultative Association of Malawi : P.O.B. 950, 
Blantyre; f. 1963; 67 mems;;' Chair. J. Brookfield; 
Sec. Business Services Ltd. 

Master Builders’, Civil Engineering Contractors’ and Allied 
Trades’ Association: P.O.B. 950, Blantyre; registered 
■ 1955: 50 mems.; Chair. K. D. Knips; Sec. Business 
Services Ltd. 

Master Printers’ Association: Private Bag 39, Blantyre; 
f. ig62;-9 mems.;, Chair. G. P. Barretta; Sec. J. E. 
Marshment. . ’ 

Motor Traders’ Association of Malawi: P.O.B. 31 1, Blan- 
tyre: registered 1954; .paid-up, membership 35; Chair. 
J. Peters; Sec., Business Services Ltd. 


■ ' , Finance, Trade and Industry, 'Transport 

Road Transport Operators’ Association: P.O.B. 950, Blan- 
tyre; registered. 1956; paid-up membership 15; Chair. 
3. Brookfield; Sec. Business Services Ltd. 

, TRADE UNIONS , ; 

Trades Union Congress of Malawi: P.O.B. 355, Blantyre; 
f. 1964: 6,500 mems.; Chair. J. D. Liabunya; Gen. Sec. 
, L. Y. Mvula; Treas. J. E. P. Njilu. 

Principal Affiliated Unions 
Building Construction, Civil Engineering and Allied 
. Workers’ Union: P.O.B. no, Limbe; f. 1961; 1,300 
, mems.; Chair. D. J. Chanache; Gen. Sec. G. Sitima. 

Malawi Railv/ay Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 393, Limbe; f. 
1954: 2, ioo mems.; Chair. F. L. Matenje. 

Organizations not affiliated to T.U.C.M.: 

Teachers' Union of Malawi: 'P.O.B. 252, Limbe; f. 1964; 
3.000 mems.; Chair. M. M. Mkandawire;, Sec. S. J. 
Machinga. 

The Malawi Government Employees’ Association: P.O.B. 
64, Blantyre; 300 mems.; Chair. M. Mughogho; Gen. 
Sec. G. M. Namate. . . 


TRANSPORT 

RAIL'WAYS 

Malawi Railways Ltd.: P.O.B. 5144, Limbe; Exec. Chair. 

D. R. Katengeza; Gen. Man. G. G. Geddes. 

Malawi Railways Ltd. and the Central Africa Railway 
Co. Ltd., its wholly-owned subsidiary, operate between 
Nsanje and Salima and between Nkaya and Nayuci on the 
eastern border with Mozambique, covering a total of 566 
km. The two railways and the Trans-Zainbesia Railway 
Co. Ltd. and Mozambique Railways form the links from 
the Mozambique ports of Beira and Nacala to Malawi and 
countries to the west. Construction has commenced, on an 
extension from Salima to Lilongwe, and an additional line 
from Lilongwe to the Zambian border is due to be com- 
pleted by 1978. 

The line has a rail/lake interchange station at Chipoka 
on Lake Malawi from where Malawi Railways vessels 
operate services to other lake ports in Malawi.',. 

Malawi Railways also operate a local collection and 
delivery road service in Blantyre and co-ordinated trunk 
road haulage throughout the country. 


ROADS 

The total road mileage in 1976 was 6,823 miles of which 
977 miles ^e bitumeriized. The road system runs from the 
Salisbury-Blantyre road east and then, north through 
Blantyre, Ldongwe and Mzimba to, join Tanzania and 
Zambia at Tunduma. Other important roads ' link this 
north-south route with the railway and Lake Malawi in the 
e^t, and Zambia and Mozambique in the west. A 300-mile 
ffiglnvay along the edge of Lake Malawi, the "Kamuzu 
Highway , is under construction. All main, and most 
secondary roads, are aU-weather roads. 


* T J. A 

Blant^e”*'^'^ airport is at Chileka, ii miles from 

Air Malawi Ltd.: P.O.B. 84. Blantyre; f. 1967; services to 
Mozambique, Netherlands, Sey- 
s. South Africa, the United Kingdom and Zambia; 

Karonga, Lilongwe and Mzuzu. 
■ Banda; Gen. Man. John Byrne; fleet of 
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I BAC One-Eleven 475, 2 HS 748, i VCio, i Viscount 
700, 2 Britten-Norman Islander. 

Capital Air Services Ltd.: P.O.B. 14, Zomba. 

Leopard Air Ltd.: P.O.B. 70,- Thyolo, Blantyre Airport; 
private air charter company: Cessna Dealer, P.O. 
Chileka. 

Spearhead Air Charter: P.O.B. 5448, Limbe. 


Malawi is also served by the following foreign airlines; 
British Airways, British Caledonian, DETA, EAA, SAA, 
Air Rhodesia and Zambia Airways. 


Transport, Tourism, University 

TOURISM 

Department of Tourism: Mnistry of Trade, Industry and 
Tourism, Kanabar House, P.O.B. 402, Blantyre; 
responsible for Malawi tourist policy, administers 
government rest houses, sponsors training of hotel staff; 
pubis, tourist literature; in 1975 foreign exchange 
receipts from tourism totalled K4,o59, 632 (estimate): 
Chief Tourism Officer Frank W. Ntonya. 

Hotels and Tourism Ltd.: established by the Government 
to promote tourist enterprises. 

UNIVERSITY 

University of Malawi: P.O.B. 278, Zomba; f. 1964: 142 
teachers, 1,148 students (1976). 
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MALAYSIA 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The federation of Malaysia consists of the ii States of 
Peninsular Malaysia in the southern part of the Kra penin- 
sula, with Thailand to the north and the island of Singapore 
to the south, and the States of Sabah and Sarawak on the 
north of the island of Kalimantan' (Borneo), bordering 
Indonesia. The climate is tropical, with uniformly high 
temperatures and rain in all seasons. The official language 
is Bahasa Malaysia, based on Malay,' but English is widely 
used. Islam' is the established religion) practised, by all 
Malays; most of the Chinese community follow Buddhism, 
Confucianism and Taoism, the Indians are predominantly 
Hindu; there is a minority of Christians among all races, 
and animism is practised, particularly in Sabah and 
Sarawak. Malaysia's national flag (proportions 2 by i) has 
14 horizontal stripes, alternating red and white, with a blue 
canton containing a yellow crescent and star. The capital 
is Kuala Lumpur. 

Recent History 

In 1948 the Federation of Malaya was created under 
British protection. In the same year an armed Communist 
revolt broke out and was not completely suppressed until 
i960. In August 1957 Malaya became independent. 

Malaysia was established on September i6th, 1963, 
through the union of the independent Federation of 
Malaya, the internally self-governing state of Singapore, 
and the former British colonies of Sarawak and Sabah 
(North Borneo). Singapore left the federation in August 
1965. The States of Malaya were designated 'West Malaysia 
in 1966 and later styled Peninsular Malaysia. Malaysia is a 
member of the Colombo Plan and the Association of South- 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN). 

The general elections held in 1969 were followed by 
serious inter-communal rioting, engendered by Chinese 
discontent with the increasingly Malay-dominated govern- 
ment and Malay resentment of the economic dominance of 
the Chinese community. The rioting precipitated the 
resignation, in September 1970, of Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
prime Minister since independence. The new Prime 
Minister, Tun Abdul Razak, widened the Government 
coalition to create a ten-party National Front, which 
absorbed most of the former opposition parties. Racial 
tension was reduced, though not eradicated, by the 
government policy of increasing Malay participation in 
commerce and industry while, at the same time, improving 
the political rights of the Chinese community. In the 1974 
general elections the National Front gained an over- 
whelming majority in Parliament and retained control of 
all 13 state assemblies. In January 1976 the Prime Minister, 
Tun Abdul Razak, died and was succeeded by the Deputy 
Prime Minister, Datuk Hussein bin Onn. 

In 1975 political stability was threatened by the resur- 
gence of the communist guerrilla movement in Peninsular 
Malaysia. A number of emergency regulations were intro- 
duced but the Government was unable to prevent con- 
tinuing terrorist attacks during 1976 and 1977. 

In October 1977 the expulsion, of the Chief Minister of 
Kelantan from the dominant Pan-Malaya Islamic Party 


(PMIP) resulted in violent political disturbances in the 
State and the declaration of a state of emergency by the 
Federal Government. Direct- rule was imposed, provoking 
the resignation of all but one of the PMIP members in the 
Cabinet and leading to the expulsion of the party from the 
National Front at the end of December. A major cabinet 
reshuflBe followed. 

Since 1971 the Government has moved away from its 
previous pro-Western, anti-Communist stance in inter- 
national affairs, adopting a more neutral line and esta- 
blishing diplomatic relations with its Communist neigh- 
bours. However, during 1976 the Government adopted a 
harder line against internal communism, launching a cam- 
paign to eliminate communist influence in politics and the 
media. During 1977 the Malaysian and Thai Governments 
co-operated in military action against communist insur- 
gency in the border regions. Relations with the Philippines 
improved markedly in 1977 with the surrender by President 
Marcos of the Philippines’ long-standing claim to Sabah. 

Tho Government 

Malaysia is a federation of 13 states. The capital, Kuala 
Lumpur, is a separate Federal Territory. The Supreme 
Head of Malaysia is a monarch, elected for a five-year term 
from the hereditary Rulers of nine of the states. The 
monarch acts on the advice of Parliament and a Cabinet. 
Parliament consists of the Dewan Negara (Senate) and the 
Dewan Rakyat (House of Representatives). The Senate 
has 58 members, including 32 appointed by the Head of 
State and 26 elected by State Legislative Assemblies (two 
from each). The House of Representatives consists of 154 
members elected for five years by universal adult suffrage, 
1 14 from Peninsular Malaysia, 24 from Sarawak and 16 
from Sabah. The Head of State appoints the Prime 
Minister and, on the latter's recommendation, other 
Ministers. The Cabinet is responsible to Parliament. 

Defence 

In 1977 the armed forces totalled 64,000: army 52,500, 
navy 5,5 du, and air force 6,000. The Five-Power Defence 
Arrangement for joint consultations between Malaysia, 
New Zealand, Australia and the United Kingdom estab- 
lished a token Commonwealth force in Malaysia. Estimated 
defence spending for 1977 totalled 1,350 million ringgits. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is based on the export earnings of a narrow 
range of produets, in which rubber, tin, palm oil, timber 
and petroleum predominate. Malaysia is the world’s leading 
producer of natural rubber. The rubber industry provided 
about 23 per cent of total export earnings in 1976, and is 
the chief employer of labour in Malaysia, as well as the 
largest single source of government revenue. In 1976 
earnings from palm oil amounted to M§i,220 million, 
a ou 9 per cent of total export earnings. Malaysia is also 
the world’s major producer of tin, producing 62,399 tons 
o m concentrate in 1976. Tin is mined exclusively in 
Peninsular Malaysia and is sold mainly to the U.S.A. 
Malaysia’s other ma,jor export is timber and export earn- 
mgs from logs and timber rose by over 50 per cent in 1976 
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to reacii 1152,359 miilioa- Petrolecm prolnctfan 1-=-== rissi 
Tzrpl'^y from 100,000 barrels per dav in 1075 to iSo.ooo in 
1975, and is norr one of llala^.'sia’s major exoorts. llaiavsia 
troincss S5 per cent of its rice reqnirements. 

In 1974 the rrorld prices of mbber and timber fell signin- 
cantir and, rrhile these recovered only slightly in 1975, the 
fas vras in some vray oSset by the improvement in earnings 
from petroleum and palm o2. enports, and by the fact that 
the price of tin remained relatively high. In 1976 prices of 
aH llaiaysia's major export commodities rose, contrfonting 
to a trade snrplns of 1153 >721 million. 

■ The Third llalaysia Plan (1976— So) aims to achieve an 
g-nnnal real grovrth rate of 8.5 per cent, compared vith 7.4 
per cent under the Second Idalaysia Plan. It is hoped to 
Sleep price inflation down to 5 per cent a year and to reduce 
nnemploymeat from 7 per cent to 6.1 per cent over the 
plan period. 

In 1976 the G.N.P. grew by over ii per cent in real 
terms, compared with 2.2 per cent in 1975. However, in 
1977 the rate was expected to be about 8 per cent. The 
mannfactaring sector maintained its position as the fastest 
growing sector of the economy in 1975, accounting for 
nearly* 15 per cent of G.D.P., and expanded by 20 per cent 
in 1976. In 1977 the manufacturing sector achieved an 
estimated growth of 14 per cent, the agriculture and mining 
sectors 2.2 per cent, and the construction sector 12 per 
cent. The 1976-80 Plan aims to achieve a total investment 
of 11547,100 million but by 1977 private sector investment 
had f^en below Plan targets. However, measures taken 
in 1977 were designed to overcome this problem. 

Transport and Communications 

(Vi mTnnriiea 'Hnnti within Pe nins ular llalaysia are excel- 
lent and there are frequent sen"ices by air and sea between 
Peninsnlar Malaysia and Sarawak and Sabah. In Pe n i n sular 
llalaysia there were 11,308 km. of roads in i975- including 
9,606 km. of main roads. In 1977 a M 5 i,ooo million road 
and bridge improvement programme was announced. The 
state-oivned Malajmn Railway had a total length of 
1,659 km. in 1974. The country has a nebvork of airfields 
and five major international airports. 

Social Welfare 

Social welfare comes under the two Malaysian Minis- 
tries of Health and of Welfare Services. Employers and 
employees contribute to the Employees' Pro\'ident Fund 
for retirement benefits. The independent Social M elfare 
Lotteries Board contributes large sums to welfare schemes. 
Government-sponsored social work among the aged^ and 
disabled is supported by many voluntary societies. Under 
the Third Malaysia Plan (1976-S0). M 5 1.044 million has 
been allocated to social and community services. 

Education 

Total school enrolment in 1975 was nearly 2.4 mdhon. 
In 1974, gi per cent of the 6 to ii age group in Peninsular 
Malaysia were enrolled at primarj' schools. Education 


between the ages o: 6 and 15 is free ana comp-alsory in 

autonomy c%*er education. There are nve nniversities with 
a total of 17,000 students in 1976, In 1070 illitstacy among 
people aged 10 and over averaged 42 per cent (ntales 30.0 
per cent, females 53.2 per cent). The illiteracy rate was 
. 39— -Der cent in Peninsnlar Malavsia. 55.7 ner cent in 
Sabah and 61.7 p-er cent in Sarawak. 


Tourism 

Malaysia has a fast-growing tonrist industry, the cnl- 
tnres of the many ethnic groups present being a particular 
attraction. Over 2.5 million tourists ^■isited Mala3*sia in 
1976 and foreign exchange earnings from tourism were 
M5390 million in 1975. 

Fisas are not required to visit Malaysia by nationals of 
. Belgium, Denmark. Finland, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany; Iceland, Indonesia, Ireland, Italy, Liechten- 
stein, Luxembourg, the Xetherlands, Xorway, the Philip- 
pines, San Marino, Sweden, Switaerland, Thailand, the 
United Edngdom and Commonwealth and the U.S..\. 

Sport 

The national Et>ort is football but badminton, cricket, 
tennis, golf, basketball, table tennis and bowling are also 
played. There is some sea-fishing and jungle exploration. 


Public Holidays 

Each State has its own public holidays, and the following 
federal holidays are also observed: 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 2nd fWesak Day), 
June ist (Birthday of H.M. of the Yang di-Pertuan Agong), 
.August 31st (Rational Day), September 4th and 5th (Hari 
Raya Puasa), October sist (Deepa\-ali). November nth 
(Hari Ra5*a Haji), December 25th (Christmas). 

1979 : Jannarv'/Februarv** (Chinese New Year). Februarv* 
19th (Maloud, Prophet Muhammad’s Birthday). 

•From the ist-3rd day of the first moon of the Lunar 
Calendar. 


Weights and Measures 

In 1972 a lo-year programme of conversion from the 
imperial system to the metric s>*stem began. There is also 
a local sj-stem of weights and measures: 


I cupak = I quart 
I gantang = i gallon 
I tahil = ounces 


16 tahils = I kati 
100 katis = I picul 
40 piculs = I koj'an 


= 1 J lb. 

= 133 J lb. 

= 5.333} lb. 


Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cents=i ringgit or Malaj*sian dollar (M$). 
Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£i stcrling=M$4.33; 

U.S. 5 i=M 5 ::. 36 . 
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Statistical Survey 

STATISTICAL SURVEY- 

Statistics refer to Peninsular Malaysia only unless otherwise stated. 


AREA APJD POPULATION 



Area 
( sq. miles) 

1 ■ _ , ' 

Population (Census, August 24th-25th. 1970)* 

Estimated 
Population 
(D ec. 31st, 1975) 

1975 , 

Density 
( per sq. mile) 


Females 

Total 

Peninsular Malaysia . ' 

■ 50,806 

4.434.645 - 

4.374,912 

8,809,557 

10,114,854.' 

199. 1 ; 

Sabah 

28,466 

339.714 

313,890 

653,604 

, 837,519 

29.4 

Sarawak ' . . ' . 

48,049 

491.731 

484,538 

976,269 

1, 116,111 ' 

23.2 

Total . 

I27,3i5t 

5,266,090 

5.173.340 • 

10,439,430 

12,068,484. 

94.8 


Estimated Population: 12,300,000 (July ist, 1976). 


* Excluding transients afloat. f 329,744 square kilometres. ’ 


PRINCIPAL RACES 
(Estimated as at December 31st, 1975) 


Peninsular 

Malaysia 


Sabah 


Sarawak 


Chinese 

Malays 

Indians and Pakistanis 
Land Dyak 
Malanau 
Kadazan 

Bajau . . 

Murut 

Ibans 

Other Indigenous 
Other . . . 


3,556,771 

160,836 

5,423.057 

44,962 

1.058,171 




217,506 

— 

95.484 

— 

36,173 

— 

156,749 

76,855 

125,809 


344.664 

215.734 

99,104 

60,126 


327.790 

57,713 

10,980 




STATES 


Johore 
Kedah 
Kelantan . 

Malacca 

Negri Sembilan . 
Pahang 

Penang and Province 
- Wellesley 
Perak 
Perils 
Sabah 

Sarawak . ... 

Selangor 

Trengganu . 


Area 
sq. miles 

Population* 
1970 Census 

Capital 

Population* 
1970 Census 

7,330 

3.639 

5.765 

637 

2,565 

13,886 

. 399 
8,110 

307 ■ 

28,460 

48,049 

3,166 

5,002 

1,277,180 

954,947 

684,738 

404,125 

481,563 

504,945 

776,124 

1,569,139 

121,062 

653,604 

976,269 

1,630,366 

405,368 

Johore Bahru 

Alor Star 

Kota Bahru 

Malacca Municipality 
Seremban 

Kuantan 

George Town 

Ipoh 

Kangar 

Kota Kinabalu 
Kuching 

Kuala Lumpurf 

Kuala Trengganu 

136,396 

66,294 

, 55,123 
87,231 

81,465 

43,409 

270,378 

247,970 

8,761 

41,061 

63.59.1 

451,986 

53,344 


• 1970 Population and Housing Census of Malaysia (Age Distribution). 

t Kuala Lumpur, the capital of Malaysia, was designated a separate federal 
1974. A new capital for Selangor was established at Shah Alam in 1977. 
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territory on February ist. 




























MALAYSIA Statislical Survey 

ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 


(1970 census) 



Penh 

isuLAR Mala 

YSIA* 

Sabah 

Sarawak 

Malaysia 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Agriculture, forestry, hunting and fishing . 
Mining and quarrying .... 

Manufacturing ..... 

Construction ...... 

Electricity, gas, water and sanitary services 
Commerce . . . ’ . 

Transport, storage and communications . 
Services . . 

Activities not adequately described . 

Total ..... 

772,886 

48,203 

178,881 

55.624 

18,732 

224.993 

93,852 

332,158 

152,417 

451.689 

7.073 

73.058 

4.238 

1.024 

49,611 

4,117 

140,468 

127.331 

1.224,575 

55,276 

251.939 

39,862 

19,756 

274,604 

97.969 

472,626 

279,748 

125,777 

889 

7,079 

6,230 

1,395 

11,770 

6,923 

32,326 

20,325 

228,951 

1,108 

17,003 

5,341 

1,410 

17,316 

6,090 

38,369 

30,421 

1.579,303 

57,273 

276,021 

71.433 

22,561 

303,690 

110,982 

543.321 

330,494 

1,877.746 

858,609 

2,736,355 

212,714 

346,009 

3,295,078 


* Excluding persons seeking work for the first time, numbering 134,594 (80,542 males, 54,052 females). 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE 


(’000 hectares) 



Peninsular 

Malaysia 

Sab 

lAH 

Sara 

WAK 

Total 

1 

1970 

1975* 

1970 

1975 

1970 

1975 

1970 

1975* 

Arable land .... 

Land under permanent crops 
Permanent meadows and pastures 
Forests and woodland 

Other land .... 

Inland water .... 

Total Area 

610 
2,246 
* 30* 

8,011 

^ 2,262 

625 

2,310 

30 

6,900 

3,294 

61 

175 

7 

6,050! 

1,078 

77 

246 

8 

6,050! 

990^ 

2,423t 

258 

i5t 

9,433 

196 

120 

2,430* 

295 

i5t 

9,433 

152 

120 

3,094t 
2,679 
52* 
23,494! 
1 3.656 

3.132 

2,851 

53 

22,383 

4.556 

13,159 

13,159 

7,371 

7,371 

12,445 

12,445 

32,975 

32,975 


* FAO estimate. f Unofficial estimate. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 

Peninsular Malaysia: Rubber 4,211,000 acres {1976, provisional); Forest 26,907 sq. miles (1974): Rice 1,476,000 acres (1974): 
Oil palm (estates only) 1,430,000 acres (i975)- 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Rubber (tons) 

Rice (tons) . . . ■ 

Palm oil (tons) 

Palm kernel (tons) . 

Copra (tons) . . . • 

Coconut oil (tons) 

Coconut cake (tons) . 

Tea (lb.) 

1,442,018 

1,105,690 

727,618 

152,397 

20,836 

77,058 

64,817 

7,632,000 

1,437,421* 

1,163,860 

923,821 

191.635 

21,095 

65.134 

44.433 

7.136,000* 

1,376,176* 

1,098,610 

1,118,839* 

229,143* 

23,406 

73,615 

48,876 

6,747,406* 

1,538,958 

n.a. 

1.233.035 

250,538 

21,263 

n.a. 

n.a. 

6.718,780 


• Provisional. 


Sabaht {1976 — tons) ; Rubber 35.237. Copra 38,440, Sawlogs 
6,690,7891, Sawn timber 11,604. 

f Tons of 50 cu. ft. 


Sarawak! (1976 — tons): Rubber 39.767, Sago flour 27,593, 
Pepper 34.851, Sawlogs 1,638,592!, S.awn timber 
203.487. 

J Export figures only. 
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MALAYSIA 


LIVESTOCK 

(’ooo) 


Statistical Survey, 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Cattle 

328 

362 

386 

Buffalo ■ 

194 

204 

213 

Goats . 

290 

310 

329 

Sheep . i 

41 

43 

45 

Pigs . . . 

729 

790 

1,168 


Source : Veterinary .Division, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, Malaysia. 


FORESTRY 

TIMBER PRODUCTION 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Round timber . 

'ooo solid cu. ft. 

315,200 

342,440 

304,700 

266,208 

338,777 

Poles .... 

II II II II 

3.118 

3.215 

3.262 

2,584 

2,332 

Charcoal 

II II II II 

255.619 

149,533 

130.459 

140,817 

166,873 

Firewood 

II II II II 

3.775 

3,210 

3,009 

2,600 

3.749 

Sawn timber . 

'ooo tons of 50 cu. ft. 

2,214.7 

2.535-0 

2,490.4 

2,368.7 

3,275-3 


Sarawak (tons of 50 cu. ft.): (1972). 1.759.738 of logs; (1973) 1,803,325 of logs; {1974) 1,568,032 of logs; {1975) 1,393,100 of 
logs; (1976) 2,448,670 of logs. 

Sabah ('000 cu. ft.): (1972) 237,303 of logs; (1973) 392,575 of logs; {1974) 274,028 of logs; (1975) 322,430 of logs. 


FI8HI»Q 


(Malaysia— total catch, metric tons) 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

354,700 

440,778 

523,799 

472,194 

515,015 


MINING 

PRODUCTION 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 


1976 

Tin-in-concentrates (tons) 

Iron ore (tons) . ... 

Gold (raw) (troy ozs) ... 
Ilmenite concentrate* (tons) 

Bauxite (tons) . . - . 

Crude petroleumj (’ooo metric tons) 

74,253 

934,982t 

4,491 

153,489 

962,497 

3,276 

75,619 

512,571 

3,780 

151,883 

1.059,503 

■4,432 

. 71,121 
509.013 
' 2,730 

182,485 
1,124,722 
4,340 

67,048 

472,998 

3,435 

151.105 

932,549 

3,844 

63,346 

342,702 

2,484. 

110,475 

692,453 

4,218 

62,399 

303,327 

3.574 

177.161 

. 649,810 
8,030 


* Exports. fTvvo large mines closed down towards the end of 1970. 

Sarawak (1976): Gold 865 troy 02. 
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MALAYSIA 


INDUSTRY 


Statistical Survey 




1974 

1975 

1976 

Rubber: 





Crepe Rubber ..... 

metric tons 

71.553 

54.228 

50,744 

Ribbed Smoked Sheets 

*> *f 

140,116 

97.604 

98,817 

Foam Rubber (excl. mattresses) 

*> >* 

2,077 

2,455 

2,683 

Foam Rubber Mattresses 

»i 

3.257 

3,450 

3,264 

Rubber Compound .... 

»» >> 

7.598 

8.375 

9,718 

Tubing and Hoses* .... 

** »* 

674 

548 

590 

Inner Tubes ..... 

’000 

5.217 

4,756 

5,130 

Footwear . . . 

• 1# 

22,474 

27,929 

31,011 

Cement . . . . ... 

metric tons 

1,363,921 

1,445,684 

1,739,338 

Cigars, Cigarettes, Cheroots and other Manu- 





factured Tobacco .... 

*» tt 

12,017 

11,943 

12,420 

Aerated Waters and Cordials . 

’000 litres 

106,645 

108,768 

123,019 


♦ Wholly of rubber or reinforced. 


FINANCE 

(Malaysia) . 

TOO cents (sen) = i ringgit or Malaysian dollar (M$). 

Coins; i, 5, 10, 20 and 50 cents; i ringgit. 

Notes; i, 5, 10, 50, 100 and i.ooo ringgits. 

Exchange rates (December 1977)' sterling=M$4.33; U.S. $i=M$2.36. 
M$ioo=/23.ii = U.S. §42.32. 


No/«; The Malaysian dollar was introduced in June 1967. replacing (at par) the Malayan doUar. From September 1949 the 
Malayan dollar was valued at 2s. 4d. sterling (^i=M$8.57i4) or 32.667 U.S. cents (U.S. §i=MS3.o6i2). This valuation in 
terms of U.S. currency remained in efiect untU August 1971. Betrveen December 1971 and February 1973 the Malaysian 
dollar was valued at 35.467 U.S. cents (U.S. §i=M§2.8i95)- From February to June 1973 the Mala>'sian doUar's value was 
39.407 U.S. cents (U.S. §i=M?2.5376). In terms of sterUng, the exchange rate was jfi=MS7.347 from November 1967 to 
June 1972. The Malaysian doUar was interchangeable with the Singapore and Brunei dollars untd May 1973. Since June 1973 
the Malaysian dollar has been allowed to "float”. From September 1975 the Malaysian dollar’s link with the U.S. dollar was 
ended and its value determined by changes in a weighted "basket” of currencies of the country’s main trading partners. In 
June 1976 the Malaysian dollar was officially renamed the ringgit. The average market exchange rate (ringgits per U.S. 
dollar) was: 2.443 io. 1973; z.407 in 1974: 2.402 in 1975; 2.542 in 1976. 


ORDINARY BUDGET 
(million M§/ringgits) 


Revenue 

1974 

1975 

1976 

(ests.) 

Duties, Taxes and Licences 

4,405 

4.365 

4,760 

Government Services 

96 

113 

123 

Commercial Undertakings* 

79 

81 

87 

Rent and Interest 

141 

182 

I6I 

Miscellaneous Receipts 

50 

54 

51 

Federal Territory of Kuala 
Lumpur 

17 

20 

26 

Total (inch others) 

4,788 

4.815 

5.20S 


• Radio, Television, Civil Aviation and Posts, excluding 
Telecommunications Department. 


Expenditure 

1974 

1975 

1976 

(ests.) 

Defence .... 

807 

927 

900 

Internal security* 

356 

359 

399 

Health .... 

313 

334 

369 

Social welfare . 

12 

15 

19 

Education 

1,051 

1,151 

1,201 

Posts .... 

50 

49 

58 

Ministry of Transport and 




Works .... 

59 

67 

74 

Administration . 

1,593 

1.827 

2,127 

.Allocation to States . 

125 

14C 

194 

Total . 

4.360 

4.S75 

5,341 


• Includes e.xpcnditurc of the following Departments: 
Ministry of Home Affairs. Royal Malaysia Police. Immi- 
gration, Judicial, Prison, Civil Defence and Fire Service. 
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MALAYSIA 


Statistical Survey 



DEVELOPMENT BUDGET 
(expenditure in million M$/ringgits) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* ' 

Peninsular Malaysia . 

I.OOI 

1,667 

1.834 

1.737 

Sabah .... 

56 

96 

118 

117 

Sarawak . . . ‘ . 

71 

II5 

145 

128 

Total 

1,128 

1,878 

2,097 

1.983 


* Estimates. 


PUBLIC DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE, 1971-80 
(million M$/ringgits) 


i 

Second Malaysia 
Plan (1971-75) 
(est.) 

Third Malaysia 
Plan (1976-80) 
(allocated) 

Agriculture and rural development . 

2.129 

4.736 

Commerce and industry . 

1,618 

1.735 

Transport 

1.781 

2.819 

Utilities 

931 

2.143 

Other economic services . 

641 

1.232 

Social services .... 

1.348 

3,092 

General administration . 

•349 

598 

Security ..... 

1.024 

2,200 

Total .... 

9,821 

18,555 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 


(U.S. S million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold 

71 

68 

67 

IMF Special Drawing Rights 

75 

72 

76 

Reserve position in IMF . 

61 

63 

62 

Foreign exchange 

1,411 

1,321 

2,266 

Total ' . 

1,618 

1,524 

2,471 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


MONEY SUPPLY 
(million M$/ringgits at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks 
Demand deposits at com- 

2,030 

2,239 , 

2,628 

mercial banks 

1,982 

2,083 

2,572 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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MALAYSIA 


Statistical Sjiroey 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. S million) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. 

1,640 


1,680 

2,972 

4.173 

3.775 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. 

— 1,291 


-1.550 

—2,320 

-3.7S6 

-3.334 

Trade Balance .... 

349 

225 

129 

652 

387 

441 

Exports of services .... 

igo 

194 

197 

298 

39S 

416 

Imports of services .... 

-472 

—481 

-518 

-783 

-998 

-991 

Balance on Goods and Services 

67 

-63 

— 192 

167 


-134 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 

-65 

— 62 

— 62 

-76 


-67 

Government unrequited transfers (net) 

6 

17 

7 

14 

mgm 

15 

Current Balance . . . 

S 

—108 

—248 

105 

-273 

— 1 86 

Direct capital investment (net) 

94 

100 

114 

172 

374 

229 

Other long-term capital (net) . 

2 

133 

191 

60 

94 

331 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

-6 

21 

-4 

105 

29 

-40 

Net errors and omissions 

-85 

-82 

— 26 

— 219 

-28 

-271 

Total (net monetary movements) 

13 

63 

27 

223 

196 

63 

Mlocation of IMF Special' Drawing Rights 

21 

20 

22 

— 

— 

— 

Changes in Reserves, etc. 

34 

83 

49 

223 

196 

C3 


Souycc: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


(Malaysia — million M$/ringgits) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports . 

4,288.4 


4 . 543-2 

5.933-9 

9,891.2 

8,530.6 

9.721-8 

Exports 

5.136-1 

WM 

4.854.0 

7.372-1 

10,194.7 

9.231 -I 

13,442.9 


COMMODITIES 


(million M 5 /ringgits) 


Imports 

Malaysia 


1975 

1976 

Food and live animals ..... 
Beverages and tobacco. - • 

Crude materials, inedible, excluding fuels 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials 
Animal and vegetable oils and fats 

Chemicals 

Basic manufactures ..... 

Machinerv and transport equipment 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles 
Miscellaneous transactions and commodities . 

1,401 .6 

119-3 

557 - 7 
1,021 . 1 

26.0 

709 . 2 

1.389-3 

2.774-0 

465 - 4 

67 . 0 

1.442-8 

1 1 6 . 8 
533-2 
1.310.6 

21 . 1 
922..^ 
1.620. 1 

3.183-4 

494 - 1 
76-9 

Total ..... 

8.530-6 

0.721 .8 


{contir.'.itJ oit ne.ti / Jf'' 


















































MALAYSIA 

Commodities — coniimted from previous page ] 


Statistical Survey 


' Exports 

Malaysia 

1975 

1976 

Food and Live Animals .... 

593-1 

799-3 

Beverages and Tobacco 

27.8 

28.0 

Crude Materials, inedible, excluding fuels 

3.231-5 

5,671-3 

Logs and Timber ..... 

I, III .0 

2,359-0 

Rubber ....... 

2,026.0 

3,098.0 

Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and related materials 

967.2 

1,905-9 

Petroleum . . . . . ' . 

853-0 

1,765,0 

Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats 

1,508.4 

1,378.2 

Palm Oil 

1,318.0 

1 , 220.0 

Chemicals and Products ..... 

79-4 

82.1- 

Basic Manufacturers ..... 

1,624.4 

2,132.8 

Tin ....... 

1,206.0 

1,524-0 

Machinery and Transport Equipment 

573-1 

743:5 

Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles 

529-3 

604.4 

Miscellaneous Transactions n.e.s. . 

97-0 

97-4 

Total ..... 

9,231-1 

13,442.9 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million M$/ringgits) 


Imports 



Malaysia 




1975 

1976 

Australia ... 

China, People’s Republic 

Germany, Federal Republic . 
Indonesia ..... 
Japan ..... 

Singapore ..... 
Thailand ..... 
United Kingdom 

U.S.A 



665.2 

356.2 

430.1 

191 . 1 
1,706.5 

721 .8 

336.1 
852.0 

938.2 

692.9 
341-3 
544-7 

109.9 
2,062 . 1 

842,7 

405.2 

720.3 
1,236.6 

Total (inch others) 


• 

8,530.6 

9.721 .8 


Exports 

Malaysia 

1975 

1976 

Australia ...... 

Canada ----... 

France ...... 

Germany, Federal Republic .... 

Italy ........ 

Japan ----... 

Netherlands 

Singapore ..... 

u.s.s.R. . . . . . . ; 

United Kingdom 

U.S.A. . . . . . . ; 

Total (inch others) 

179-4 

95-4 

142.6 

395 ■ 8 

163.8 

1,337-4 

772.9 

1,873-9 

243-4 

554-2 

1,489-1 

302.4 

107.1 

242.3 

577-4 

277-3 

2,837-9 

890.0 

2,454.8 

302.3 

661 . 7 

2,094.3 

9,231.1 

13,442-9 
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MALAYSIA Statistical Siirocy 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 


(’ooo) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Freight tons .... 
Net ton-mileage freight . 
Passengers . . ' . 

Passenger-miles 

3.401* 

718,852* 

5.645 

451.479 

3.413* 

665,183* 

5.644 

495.611 

3.255* 

601,839* 

5.964 

593.290 

2.740 

502,913* 

6,105 

627,437 

3.294 

921,554 

6,400 

1.043.332 


* Revised. 


Sabah 



Passenger-Miles | 

Freight Ton-Miles 

'ooo 

*000 

1972 

17.185 

2,566 

1973 

16,185 

1,214 

1974 

19.137 

2,903 

1975 

20,025 

4.225 


ROADS 


Registration of Vehicles 



Private 
Motor Cycles 

Private 
Motor Cars 

Buses 

Lorries 
and Vans 

Taxis 

1972 .... 

435.334 

279.300 

6,839 

64,979 

7.256 

1973 .... 

507,096 

316,894 

7,274 

72,164 

7,394 

1974 .... 

611,822 

357.910 

7,733 

81,584 

7,988 

1975 .... 

722,309 

398,014 

8,688 


9,004 

1976 .... 

830,834 

412,747 

9,735 


10,1 16 


Sabah: Licensed motor vehicles: 63,3-}5 (1976). Sarawak: Licensed vehicles: So,.}^^ (197O). 


SHIPPING 
Foreign Trade 

(vessels over 75 net registered tons) 



Entered 

Cleared 

No. of vessels 

'ooo net 
registered tons 

No. of vessels 

'ooo net 
registered tons 

1973 

4.845 

20,380 

4.S19 

20,252 

1974 

4.S64 

21, 4 H 

4.S72 

21.702 

1975 

5.19S 

23.971 

5.1S5 

23.913 

1976 

5.417 

26.205 

5.396 

2(».^03 


Sabah {1976): Pa.ssengers entered and departed .(0.957: Sarawak (utyb): Tonnaee eniercd 5.5''7 ,,vmx; turner 

Freight loaded and unloaded 9,iS.:.767 ton.s. cle.ared 5.3e(.ooo. 

























MALAYSIA 


Coastal Trade 

(vessels over 75 net registered tons) 


Statistical Swvey 



Entered 

Cleared 

No. of vessels 

‘000 net 
registered tons 

No. of vessels 

’000 net 
registered tons 

1972 

3.263 

1,050,230 

3.244 

1,043,067 

1973 

3.023 

1.163.999 

2.785 

1,011,607 

1974 

3.512 

1,228,948 

,3.214 

1,061,786 

1975 

3.843 

1,625,389 

3.843 

1.621,394 

1976 

4,211 

2,070,137 

4.199 

2,077,308 


CIVIL AVIATION 



Aircraft 

Landings* 

Passengers . 
Landed* 

Total Freight 
Handled 

Total Mail 
Handled 


Internal 

Flights 

International 

Flights 

Internal 

Flights 

International 

Flights 

'ooo kilos 


Landed 

Despatched 

Landed 

Despatched 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

12,770 

i 7 . 072 t 

12,583 

i 3 . 93 ot 

13.992 

27.330 

10,876 

S. 432 t 

15.690 

17.968! 

I 7‘670 

37.296 

196,096 

374.796! 

679.331! 

763.718! 

514,460! 

571.352 

306,489 

223,659! 

218,927! 

291.796! 

603,312! 

647.417 

2,266 

2.964! 

4,886! 
7.518! 
8.603! - 

12,177 

1,662 

1,832 

3.941! 

6,481 

8.146 

13,366 

491 

517! 

692 

912 

941! 

1. 139 

751 

874! 

1,172 

i»744 

1,402' 

Ir447 


* Up to 1972 Internal Flights include Singapore but from 1973 Singapore flights are excluded. 

International flights up to 1972 exclude Singapore but Singapore flights are included from 1973. 
t Revised figures. 


Sabah (1976): Total passengers embarked 611,746: total Sarawak (1976): Total passengers embarked 403,116; 
passengers disembarked 651,649. passengers disembarked 385,498. 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA TOURISM 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Television sets licensed . 
Radio receivers in use . 

371.703 

326,816 

424,523 

299.744 

500,837 Tourist arrivals 

282,655 

2,655,488 

2,602,624 

2,617,514 


EDUCATION 


(1976) 



Establishments 

Teachers 

Students 

Schools; 

Malay Medium .... 
English Medium .... 
Chinese Medium .... 
Tamil Medium .... 
Vocational and Professional . 

Tot.\l .... 

3,134 

444 

1.045 

611 

171 

45.098 

16,131 

15,088 

3,539 

4.565 

1,403,343 

437,520 

514,633 

80,237 

78,045 

5.405 

84,421 

'2,513.778 


Sabah (1976): Primary: schools 803, pupils 127,271; 
Secondary: schools 94, pupils 52,152; Technical and 
Vocational: schools 2. 


Sarawak (1975): Total schools 1,359: primary 
secondary students 61,342. 


Source: Department of Statistics, Kuala Lumpur, Kuching and Kota Kinabalu 
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MALAYSIA 


The Constitution 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Supreme Head of State 

The Yang di-Pertuan Agong (King or Supreme Sovereign) 
is the Supreme Head of Malaysia. 

Every act of government flows from his authority al- 
though he acts on the advice of Parliament and the Cabinet. 
The appointment of a Prime Minister lies within his discre- 
tion, and he has the right to refuse to dissolve Parliament 
even against the advice of the Prime Minister. He appoints 
the Judges of the Federal Court and the High Courts on the 
advice of the Prime Minister. He is the Supreme Comman- 
der of the Armed Forces. The Yang di-Pertuan Agong is 
elected by the Conference of Rulers, and to qualify for 
election he must be one of the nine Rulers. He holds office 
for five years or until his earlier resignation or death. Elec- 
tion is by secret ballot on each Ruler in turn, • starting 
with the Ruler next in precedence after the late or former 
Yang di-Pertuan Agong. The first Ruler to obtain not fewer 
than five votes is declared elected. A Deputy Supreme 
Head of State (the Timbalan Yang di-Pertuan Agong) is 
elected by a similar process. On election the Yang di- 
Pertuan Agong relinquishes, for his tenure of office, all his 
functions as Ruler of his own State and may appoint a 
Regent. The Timbalan Yang di-Pertuan Agong exercises 
no powers in the ordinary course, but is immediately 
available to fill the post of Yang di-Pertuan Agong and 
carry out his functions in the latter’s absence or disability. 
In the event of the Yang di-Pertuan Agong’s death or resig- 
nation he takes over the exercise of sovereignty until the 
Conference of Rulers has elected a successor. 

Conference of Rulers 

The Conference of Rulers consists of the Rulers and 
the heads of the other States. Its priree duty is the election 
by the Rulers only of the Yang di-Pertuan Agong and his 
deputy. The Conference must be consulted in the appoint- 
ment of judges, the Auditor-General, the Election Com- 
mission and the Services Commissions. It must also be 
consulted and concur in the alteration of State boundaries, 
the extension to the federation as a whole, of Islamic 
religious acts and observances, and in any bill to amend 
the Constitution. Consultation is mandator}' in matters 
affecting public policy or the special position of the 
Malays and natives of Sabah and Sarawak. The Con- 
ference also considers matters aflfecting the rights, pre- 
rogatives and privileges of the Rulers themselves. 

Federal Parliament 

Parliament has two Houses — the Dewan Negara (Senate) 
and the Dewan Rakyat (House of Representatives). The 
Senate has a membership of 58, ma.de up of 26 elected and 
32 appointed members. Each State Legislature, acting as an 
electoral college, elects two Senators; these may be mem- 
bers of the State Legislative Assembly or othenvise. The 
Yang di-Pertuan Agong appoints the other 32 members of 
the Senate. Members of the Senate must be at least 30 years 
old. The Senate elects a President and a Deputy President 
from among its members. It may initiate legislation, but 
all money bills must be introduced in the first instance in 
the House of Representatives. All bills must be passed by 
both Houses of Parliament before being presented to the 
Vang di-Pertuan Agong for the Royal .Assent in order to 
become law. .A bill originating in the Senate cannot receive 
Royal Assent until it has been agreed to by the House of 
Representatives, but the Senate has delaying powers onlv 
over a bill originating from and approved by the House of 
Representatives. Senators serve for a period of six years, 
but the Senate is not subject to dissolution. Parliament can 
by statute increase the iiumber of Senators elected from 
each State to three. The House of Representatives consists 


of 154 elected members. Of these, 114 are from Peninsular 
Malaysia, 24 from Sarawak and 16 from Sabah. Members 
are returned from single-member constituencies on the 
basis of universal adult franchise. The life of the House of 
Representatives is limited to five years, after which time 
a fresh general election must be held. The Yang di-Pertuan 
Agong may dissolve Parliament before then if the Prime 
Minister so advises. 

The Cabinet . 

The Yang di-Pertuan Agong appoints a Cabinet to 
advise him in the e.xercise of his functions, consisting of 
the Prime Minister and an unspiecified number of Ministers 
who must all be members of Parliament. The Prime Minister 
must be a citizen bom in Malaysia and a member of the 
House of Representatives who, in the opinion of theYang 
di-Pertuan Agong, commands the confidence of that 
House. Ministers are appointed on the advice of the Prime 
Minister. A number of Deputy Ministers (who are not 
members of the Cabinet) are also appointed from among 
Members of Parliament. The Cabinet meets regularly under 
the chairmanship of the Prime Minister to formulate policy. 

Public Services 

The Public Serx’ices, civilian and military, are non- 
political and owe their loyalty not to the party in power 
but to the Yang di-Pertuan Agong and the Rulers. They 
serve whichever government may be in power, irrespec- 
tive of the latter’s political affiliation. To ensure the im- 
partiality of the service, and to protect it from political 
interference, a number of Services Commissions are estab- 
lished under the Constitution to select and appoint officers, 
to place them on the pensionable establishment, to decide 
as to promotion, and to maintain discipline. 

The States 

The heads of nine of the thirteen States are hereditary 
Rulers. The Ruler of Perils has the title of Raja and that 
of Negri Sembilan, Yang di-Pertuan Besar. The rest of the 
Rulers are Sultans. The heads of the States of Malacca, 
Penang, Sabah and Sarawak are each designated Yang 
di-Pertua Negeri and do not participate in the election 
of the Yang di-Pertuan .Agong. Each of the 13 States 
has its own witten Constitution, and a single Legislative 
Assembly. Every State Legislature has powers to legislate 
on matters not reserved for the Federal Parliament. Each 
State Legislative Assembly has the right to order its own 
procedure, and the members enjoy parliamentary privilege. 
All members of the Legislative Assemblies are directly 
elected from single-member constituencies. The head of 
the State acts on the advice of the State Government, 
which advice is tendered by the State E.xccutive Council 
or Cabinet in precisely the same manner .as the Federal 
Cabinet tenders advice to the A'ang di-Pertuan .Agong. 

The Legislative authority of the State is vested in the 
head of the State in the State Legislative .Assembly. The 
e.xccutive authority of the State is vested m the head of 
the State but executive functions may he conferred on 
other persons by law. Every State has an Executive Council 
or Cabinet to advise the head of the State, headed by a 
Chief Minister (in Malacca, Penang, Sabah and Sar.iwakl 
or Mcnteri Bn.'-ar (in other States), and collectix el v respon- 
sible to the State legisKaturc. Each State in Peninsular 
Malaysia is divided into administrative ilistricts under a 
District Officer. Sabah is divided into four residencies: 
West Co.ast. Interior, Sandahan and Tawau with head- 
quarters at Kota Kinabalu, Kcningiia, Sandakan and 
Tawau respectively. The isl.and of I-abuan is administered 
by a District Officer responsible direct to the State Secrc- 
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tary in Kota Kinabalu. Sarawak is divided into five 
Divisions, each in charge of a Resident — the First Division, 
with headquarters at Kuching; the Second Division, with 
headquarters at Simanggang; the Third Division, with 
headquarters at Sibu; the Fourth Division, with head- 
quarters at Miri; the Fifth Division, with headquarters at 
Limbang. 


The Constitution, The Government, Parliament 

Amendment 

From February ist, 1974, Kuala Lumpur, 

formerly the seat of the Federal Government and capital 
of Selangor State, is designated the Federal Territory of 
Kuala Lumpur. It is administered directly by the Federal 
Government and returns five members to the Dewan 
Rakyat, , ' 


THE GOVERNMENT 

THE SUPREME HEAD, OF STATE 

' . (His Majesty the Yang di-Pertuan Agong) ■ ' 

■ - His Majesty Tuanka Yahaya Petra ibni Al-Marhum Sultan Ibrahim (Sultan of Kelantan). 

' . Deputy Supreme Head of State 

(Timbalan Yang di-Pertuan Agong) 

His Royal Highness Sultan Haji Ahmad Shah Al-Mustain Billah ibni Al-Marhum 
Sultan Abu Bakar Ri’ayatuddin Al-Mu’adzam Shah (Sultan of Pahang). ' 


THE CABINET 

[February 1978) 


Prime Minister and Minister of Defence; Datuk Hussein 

BIN ONN. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Trade and Industry: 

Datuk SeriDr. Mahathir bin Mohamad. 

Minister without Portfolio (in the Prime Minister’s depart- 
ment); Encik Richard Ho Ung Hun. 

Minister of Labour and Manpower: Datuk Lee San Choon. 

Minister of Communications: Tan Sri V. Manickavasagam. 

Minister of Law and Attorney-General: Datuk Seri Haji 
Hamzah bin Datuk Abu Samah. 

Minister of Science, Technology and Environment: Tan Sri 

Ong Kee Hui. 

Minister of Home Affairs: Tan Sri Muhammad Ghazali bin 
Shafie. 

Minister of Works and Utilities: Datuk Haji Abdul 
Ghani Gilong. 

Minister of Land and Regional Development: Tan Sri Haji 

Abdul, Kadir bin Yus'of. 


Minister of Welfare Services: Datuk Hajjah Aishah Ghani. 

Minister of Primary industries: Datuk Amar Haji Abdul 
Taib Mahmud. 

V Minister of Foreign Affairs: Tengku, Datuk Ahmad 
Rithauddeen Alhaj bin Tengku Ismail. 

Minister of Public Enterprises: Datuk Haji Mohamed bin 
Yaacob. 

Minister of Housing and Village Development: Datuk 
Michael Chen Wing Sum. 

Minister of Education: Datuk Musa Hitam. 

Minister of Finance: Tengku Tan Sri Razaleigh Hamzah. 

Minister of Culture, Youth and Sports: Datuk Abdul 
Samad bin Idris. 

Minister of Local Government and Federal Territory: 

Tuan Haji Hassan Adi.i bin Haji Arshad. 

Minister of Health: Tan Sri Chong Hon Nyan. 

Minister of Agriculture: Datuk Shariff Ahmad. 

Minister of Information: Datuk Mohamed bin Rahmat. 



PARLIAMENT 


DEWAN NEGARA 
(Senate) 

58 members, 26 elected, 32 appointed. Each State 
Assembly elects two members. The Monarch appoints the 
other 32 members. 

DEWAN RAKYAT 
(House of Representatives) 

154 elected members, 114 from Peninsular Malaysia, 16 
from Sabah and 24 from Sarawak; 


[December 1974) 


Party 


Seats 


National Front Coalition’* 
Democratic Action Party . 

Social Justice Party (PEKEMAS) 


*See under Political Parties. 
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The States 


THE STATES 


JOHORE 

(Capital; Johore Bahru) 

Sultan: His Royal Highness Sultan Ismail Ibni Al- 
Marhum Sultan Ibrahim, d.k. (Selangor), d.m.n., 
S.M.N., S.P.M.J., S.P.M.K., D.K. (Brunei), K.B.E., C.M.G., 
D.K. (Pahang), d.k., s.s.i.j., d.k. (Perak). 

Menteri Besar: Yang Arnat Behormat Tan Sri Dato’ Haji 
Othman bin Haji Mohd. Sa’ad, d.k., p.m.n., s.p.m.j., 
S.S.I.J., B.S.I., p.i.s. 


State Assembly 
(Elected August 1974) 


Party 

Seats 

National Front . . . . 

31 ■ 

Democratic Action Party • 

I 

Total ..... 

32 

KEDAH 


(Capital: Alor Star) 



Sultan: His Royal Highness Tenku Abdul Halim Mu'az- 
zam Shah Ibni Al-Marhum Sultan Badlishah, d.k., 
D.K.H., D.K.M., D.M.N., D.U.K., D.K. (Kelantan), d.k. 
(Pahang), s.p.m.k. 

Menteri Besar: Datuk Seri Syed Ahmad bin Syed Mahmud 
ShAHABUDDIN, s.p.m.k., J.M.N., J.P. 


State Assembly 
(Elected August 1974) 


Party 

Seats 

National Front . . . • • 

24 

Democratic Action Party . . • • 

I 

Independent ....•■ 

I 

Total . . . • • 

26 

KELANTAN 


(Capital: Kota Bahru) 

Regent: Tengku Ismail Petra Ibni Tuanku Sultan 
Yahaya Petra. 

Menteri Besar: Dato' Haji Muhammad bin Nasir, s.p.m.k.. 


J.M.N., J.P. 


State Assembly 


(Elected August 1974) 


Party 

Seats 

National Front . . . . • 

36 

Total . . . • • 

36 


Kotr: In November 1977 a state of emergency wa.s dccl.arcd 
in Kelantan and direct rule was impo.sed by the I'eder.al 
Government. Kmergency rule was lifted in February 197S 
and an election called for March 


MALACCA 
(Capital: Malacca) 

Yang di-Pertua Negeri : His Excellency Tun Syed Zahirud- 
DiK bin Syed Hassan, s.m.n., p.s.m., d.p.m.p., j.m.k. 

Chief Minister: Tuan Haji Abdul Ghani bin Ali. 

State Assembly 
(Elected August 1974) 


Party 

Seats 

National Front ..... 

16 

Democratic Action Party .... 

4 

Total ..... 

20 

NEGRI SEMBILAN 

(Capital: Seremban) 



Yang di-Pertuan Besar: His Roj'al Highness Tuanku 
Ja’afar Ibni Al-Marhu,m Tuanku .Audul Rahmak, 
d.m.n., d.k. (Brunei), d.k. (Kelantan). 

Menteri Besar: Datuk Mansor bin Osman, Datuk Setia 
LeLA DI-RaJA, K.M.N., P.J.K. 


State Assembly 
(Elected August 1974) 


Party 

Seats 

National Front 


21 

Democratic Action Party . 

• 

3 

Total 

• 

24 


PAHANG 
(Capital; Kuantan) 

Sultan: His Royal Highness Sultan Haji .-Vmhad Shah 
Al-Mustain Billah Ibni .-Vl-Marhu.m Sultan .‘\.iiu 
Bakar, d.k., S.I.M.P., d.m.n., d.k. (Perak), d.k. (Johore), 
D.K. (Kelantan), s.p.c.m., s.p.m.j. 

Menteri Besar: Datuk Mono, bin Juson, d.i.m.p., j.s.m. 


State Assembly 
(Elected August 1974) 


Party 

Seats 

National Front ..... 

32 

Total ..... 

32 


PENANG 

(Capital: George Town) 

Yang di-Pertua Ncgcri: His le.scellency Tun Datuk H.aji 
Sardon bin Haji Jubir. s.m.n.. p.m.n.. D.v.f.:-.. 
s.p.m.j.. s.p.m.k. 

Chief Minister: Dr. Lim Chong Eu. 
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The States 


State Assembly 
(Elected August 1974) 


Party 

Seats 

National Front ..... 

23 

Democratic Action Party 

2 

PEKEMAS, 

, I 

Independent .■ . 

I 

Total ..... 

27 


■ ■ PERAK 

, , , (Capital: Ipoh) 

Sultan: His Royal Highness Sultan Idris Al-Mutawakil 
Allahi Shah Ibni Al-Marhum Sultan Iskandar 
Shah Kaddasallah, d.k., d.m.n., s.p.m.p., d.k. 
(Johore), p.k.j., c.m.g., d.k. (Pahang), s.p.c.m. 

Menteri Besar: Wan Mohamed bin Haji Wan Teh. 


State. Assembly 
(Elected August 1974) 


Party 

Seats 

National Front 

3 ^ 

Democratic Action Party . . ' . 

II 

Total 

42 

PERLIS 


(Capital: Kangar) 



Raja: His Royal Highness Tuanku Syed Putra Ibni Al- 
Marhum SVED HaSSAN JaMALULLIAL, d.k., D.M.N., 
S.M.N., S.P.M.P., D.K. (Selangor), d.k. (Kelantan), d.k. 
(Brunei), s.p.d.k. (Sabah). 

Menteri Besar: Datuk Ja’afar bin Hassan. 


State Assembly 
(Elected August 1974) 


Party 

Seats 

National Front ..... 

12 


SABAH 

(Capital: Kota Kinabalu) 

Yang di-Pertua Negeri: His Excellency Datuk Ahmad 


Koroh. 

Chief Minister: Datuk Harris Salleh. 

State Assembly 
(Elected April 1976) 

Party 

Seats 

Berjaya (elected) ..... 

28 

Berjaya (nominated) . . 

6 

Sabah Alliance . . . ... 

20 

Total ..... 

54 


SARAWAK 
(Capital: Kuching) 

Yang di-Pertua Negeri: His Excellency Datuk Patinggi 
Abang Haji Muhammad Salahuddin. 

Chief Minister: Datuk Patinggi Tan Sri (Dr.) Haji Abdul 
Rahman Yak’ub, d.p., p.m.n., s.p.m.j., s.i.m.p., 

S.P.M.K., S.P.D.K., S.S.D.K., P.N.B.S. 


State Assembly 
(Elected August 1974) 


Party 

Seats 

National Front 

30 

Sarawak National Party* .... 

18 

Total . . . •. 

48 


* In June 1976 the Sarawak National Party joined the 
National Front Coalition. 


SELANGOR 
(Capital: Shah Alarh) 

Sultan: His Royal Highness Sultan Salahuddin Abdul 
Aziz Shah Ibni Al-Marhum Sultan Hisamuddin Alam 


Shah Haji. d.k., d.m.n., s.p.m.sV 

Menteri Besar: Datuk Hormat Rafei. 

State Assembly 
(Elected August 1974) 


Party 

Seats 

National Front 

30 

I 

Democratic Action Party . 

Independent ...... 

2 

Total ..... 

33 


TRENGGANU 
(Capital: Kuala Trengganu) 

Sultan: HE Royal Highness Tuanku Ismail Nasiruddin 
Shah Ibni Al-Marhum Sultan Zainal Abidin, d.k., 
gor) D-K. (Kelantan), d.k. (Selan- 

Menteri Besar: Datuk Wan Mokhtar bin Ahmad, k.m.n., 
J.P., p.j.k. 


State Assembly' ' 

(Elected August 1974) 

Party 

Seats 

National Front 


Independent . . ’ ’ ' ‘ ‘ 

27 

I 

Total 

28 , 
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Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


*The National Front: a multiracial coalition of ten parties; 
130 seats in the House of Representatives; Sec.-Gen. 
Ghafar Baba. The component parties of the Rational 
Front are: 

United Malay National Organization (UMNO): UMNO 
Bldgi, 399 Jalan Tunku Abdul Rahman, Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1946; Pres. Datuk Hussein bin Onn 
(acting); Sec.-Gen. Datuk Senu Abdul Rahman. 

Berjasa: f. 1977 in opposition to the PMIP in Kelantan; 
pro-Islamic policies; Leader Dato Haji Mohammad 
BIN Nasir. 

Oerjaya {Sabah People’s Union): ist Floor, Natikar 
Building, P.O.B. 2130, Kota Kinabalu, Sabah; f. 
1975; Pres,. Datuk Harris Salleh (acting); Sec.- 
Gen, Haji Mohammed Noor Mansor, 

Malaysian Chinese Association: P.O.B. 626, 67 Jalan 
Ampang, Kuala Lumpur; Pres. Datuk Lee San 
Choon. 

'^Malaysian Indian Congress (MIC); Bangunan MIC, 
Jalan Tun Ismail, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1946; Pres. 
Tan Sri V. Manickavasagam. 

Parti Gerakan Rakyat Malaysia (GERAKAH): c/o 

Chief Minister’s Office, Bungunan Tunku Syed 
Putra, Penang; f. 1968; Pres. Dr. Lim Chong Eu. 

People’s Progressive Party of Malaysia (PPP) : 23 Hale 
St., Ipoh, Perak; f. 1955; Pres. Khong Kok Yat. 

Parti Pesaka Bumiputra Bersatu (PPBP): Jalan S^ok, 
Kuching, Sarawak; Pres. Datuk Amar Haji Taib 
Mahmud. 


Sarawak United People’s Party (SUPP): 7 Central Rd., 
P.O.B. 454, Kuching, Sarawak; f. 1959; Pres. Tan 
Sri Ong Kee Hui. 

Sarawak National Party (SNAP): 115 Green Rd., 
Kuching, Sarawak; f. 1961; Pres. Datuk Dunstan 
Endawie; Sec.-Gen. Datuk Leo Moggie. 

United Sabah National Organization (USNO): Kota 
Kinabulu, Sabah; Pres. Tun 3 Iust,\pha Harun. 

Democratic Action Party: 77 Road 20/9, Petaling Jaya, 
Selangor; f. 1966; Opposition; advocates multiracial 
Malaysia based on democratic socialism; Chair. Dr. 
Chen Man Hin; Sec.-Gen. Lim ICit Siang. 
*Pan-MaIayan Islamic Party (PMIP): 214-IA, Jalan 
Pahang, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1951; Pres. Dato Haji 
Mohamed Asri bin Haji Muda. 

Parti Keadilan Masyarakat (PEKEMAS): Kuala Lumpur; 
f. 1971; Chair. Dr. Tan Chee Khoon. 

Parti Sosialis Rakyat Malaya (PSRM): 946 Jalan Bangsar, 
Kuala Lumpur; Chair. Encik Kassi.m Ah.mad (detained 
Nov. 1976). 

Kesatuan Insaf Tanah Ayer (KITA) (National Conscious- 
ness Party): 41 Jalan Pasar, Taiping, Perak; Chair. 
Shamsuri Misu. 

Independent People’s Progressive Party (IPPP); 63 Jalan 
Baru, Port Dickson, Negri Sembilan; f. 1974; Pres. 
Yau Sze. 

Kongres Indian Muslim Malaysia (KIMMA): f. 1976; aims 
to unite Malaysian Indian Muslims politically. Pres. 
Badrul Zaman. 


*In December 1977 the PMIP was e.xpellcd from the National Front. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

HIGH COMMISSIONS AND EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO MALAYSIA 
(In Kuala Lumpur unless otherwise stated) 

(HC) High Commission; (E) Embassy- 


Algeria: New Delhi, India (E). 

Argentina: Bangkok, Thailand (E). 

Australia; 44 Jalan Ampang (HC); High Commissioner: 
Graham B. Feakes, 

Austria: 7th Floor, Oriental Plaza Bldg., Jalan Parry, 
P.O.B. 154 (E); Ambassador: (vacant). 

Bangladesh: 204-1 Jalan Ampang (HC); Htgh Commis- 
sioner: Maj.-Gen. K. M. Safiullah. 

Belgium: gth Floor, Chartered Bank Bldg., 2 Jalan 
Ampang (E); Ambassador: P. Y. de VixeschaUWer. 

Bolivia: 4th Floor, Kompleks .Antarabangsa (E); Ambas- 
sador: Carlos Iturralde Ballivian (al.so accred. to 
Indonesia). 

Brazil; Bangkok, Thailand (E). 

Bulgaria: 7th Floor, Chartered Bank Bldg., Jalan .Ampang, 
P.O.B. 1080 (E); Ambassador: Todor Stoyanov. 

Burma: 7 Jalan Taman U Thant (E); Ambassador: U 
Thet Tin. 

Canada; 5th Floor, AlA Bldg., Jalan Ampang, P.O B 990 
(HC); High Commissioner: Joh.n A. Dougan (also 
accred. to Burm.a). 


China, People’s Republic: 229 Jalan .Ampang (E); Ambas- 
sador: W,VNG Yu-Ping. 

Cuba: Tokyo, Japan (E). 

Czechoslovakia: 32 Jalan Me.sra (H); Ambassador: Dr, 
Milan Macha. 

Denmark: 3rd Floor, 86 Jalan Ampang, P.O.B. 908 (E); 
Ambassador: Karl Raavad. 

Egypt: 28 Lingkungan U Tiiant (E); Ambassador : Adel 
Sami Guenena. 

Finland: Jakarta, Indonesia (E). 

France: 210 Jalan Bukit Bintang, P.O.B. 700 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Henry Bolle. 

German Democratic Republic: 2a Pcsi.aran Gunuy, P.O.B. 
2511 (E); Ambassador : GOntkr Gahlich. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Bangunan U.MBC, 17th Floor, 
Jalan Suleiman, P.O.B, 23 (E); Ambassador: Dr. AVh.li 
Alrert Ritter. 

Ghana: Canberra. .-Australia (HCI. 

Greece: New Delhi, India (E). 

Hungary: Jakarta. Indonc.sia (E). 

india: United .Asian B.ank Bhd. Bldg., 10 .'.fal.ice.i St.. 
P.O.B. 50 {UC):HighCommissio,!er:S. J.S Chu.vtw,\l. 
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Indonesia: 233 Jalan Pekeliling, P.O.B. 889, (E); Ambas- 
sador: (vacant). 

Iran; Bangkok, Thailand (E). 

Iraq: 6 Jalan Madge.'P.O.B. 2022 (E); Ambassador : Safa’a 
Salih Al-Falaki. 

Ireland: New Delhi, India (E). 

Italy: 8th Floor,, Chartered Bank Bldg., 2 Jalan Ampang, 
P.O.B. 640, (E); Ambassador; Dr. Savierio San- 

TANIELLO. 

Japan: ATA Bldg., Jalan Ampang (E); Ambassador: 
Eikichi Hara. 

Jordan:Tslamabad, Pakistan (E). 

Korea, Democratic People's Republic: 203 Jalan Ampang 
' (E); Ambassador: Jong Song Mun. 

Korea, Republic: 422 jalan Pekeliling (E); Ambassador: 
Sang Jin Chyun. 

Kuwait: Tokyo, Japan (E). 

Laos: Bangkok, Thailand (E). 

Lebanon: Islamabad, Pakistan (E). 

Libya: 6/8 Jalan Langgak Duta,' P.O.B. 288 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Mohamed Ramadan Mahmoud. 

Mexico: Jakarta, Indonesia (E). 

Mongolia: Tokyo, Japan (E). 

Morocco: Islamabad, Pakistan (E). 

Nepal: Rangoon, Burma (E). 

Netherlands: 86 Jalan Ampang, P.O.B. 543 (E); Ambas- 
sador: J. H. Delgorge. 

New Zealand: 193 Jalan Pekeliling, P.O.B. 2003 (HC); 
High Commissioner: Jack Shepherd (also accred. to 
Burma). 

Norway: Jakarta, Indonesia (E). 

Pakistan: 132 Ampang Rd. (E); Ambassador: Tajammul 
Hussain. 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 

Philippines: i Cangkat Kia Peng (E); Ambassador: Yusup 
R. Abubakar. 

Poland: 4 Jalan Madge (E); Charge d’affaires: Dr. Leslaw 

POREBSKI. , , ■ ■ . 

Qatar: Islamabad, Pakistan (E). 

Romania: 114 Jalan Damai {E);- Ambassador: Theodor 
Ditulescu. 

Saudi Arabia: 5th Floor, Bangunan Syarikat ■ Polis, Jalan 
Suleiman (E); Ambassador: Sheikh Mohamed Al- 
Hamad Al-Shubaili. 

Singapore: Straits Trading Bldg., Leboh Pasar Besar 
(HC); High Commissioner: Wee Kim Wee., 

Spain: Bangkok, Thailand (E). 

Sri Lanka: 29 Jalan Yap Kuan Seng (HC); High Commis- 
sioner: K. L. V. Alagiyawanna. 

Sudan: New Delhi, India (E). 

Sweden: 9th Floor, AIA Bldg., Jalan Ampang, P.O.B. 239 
(E); Ambassador: Kjell Arne Faltheim. 

Switzerland: 16 Pesiaran Madge, P.O.B. 2008 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Peter S. Erni. 

Syria: Jakarta, Indonesia (E). - 

Thailand: 206 Jalan Ampang (E); Ambassador: Prince 
Yudhisthira Svasti. 

Turkey: 8-C Jalan Ampang Hilir (E); Ambassador: 
GOnduz Tun^bilek. 

U.S.S.R.: 263 Jalan Ampang (E); Ambassador: V, N. 
Bendryshev. 

United Kingdom: Wisma Damansara, Jalan Semantan, 
P.O.B. 1030 (HC); High Commissioner:- Donald 
Frederick Hawley. 

U.S.A.: AIA Bldg., Jalan Ampang (E); Ambassador: 
Robert A. Miller. 

Viet-Nam: 4 Pesiaran Stonor; Ambassador: Vu Bach Mai. 

Yugoslavia: 353 Jalan Ampang, P.O.B. 2357 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Vlatko Cosic. 

Guyana, Jamaica, Oman, Papua New Guinea and 


Malay.sia also has diplomatic relations with Cambodia (Kampuchea), 
Trinidad and Tobago. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The two High Courts, one in Peninsular Malaysia and 
the other in Sabah and Sarawak, have original, appellate 
and revisional jurisdiction as the federal law provides. 
Above these two High Courts is a Federal Court which 
has, to the exclusion of any other court, jurisdiction in any 
dispute between States or between the federation and 
any State; and has special jurisdiction as to the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. There is also unlimited 
right of appeal from the High Courts to the Federal 
Court and limited right of appeal from the Federal 
Court to the Yang di-Pertuan Agong who may refer 
appeals in certain civil matters to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in the United Kingdom. The High 
Courts each consist of the Chief Justice and a number of 
Puisne Judges. The Federal . Court consists of the Lord 
President together with the two Chief Justices of the High 
Courts and four Federal Judges. The Lord President and 
Judges of the Federal Court, and the Chief Justices and 
Judges of the High Courts, are appointed by the Yang di- 
Pertuan Agong on the advice of the Prime Minister, after 
consulting the Conference of Rulers. 

The Sessions Courts, which are situated in the principal 
urban and rural centres, are presided over by a President, 
who is a member of the Federation Legal Service and is a 
qualified barrister. Their criminal jurisdiction covers the 


less serious indictable offences, excluding those which 
carry penalties of death or life imprisonment. Civil cases 
are usually heard without a jury. Civil jurisdiction of a 
Fresident^ Sessions Court is up to $5,000 and Special 
j Courts can hear cases of up to $10,000; 

Ine Presidents are appointed by the Yans di-Pertuan 
Agong. ■' ° 


iiic itidgisLiaxes cxiurts are also found in the main urban 
j? both civil and criminal juris- 

*ction, although of a more restricted nature than that of 
tte Sessions Courts. The Magistrates consist of officers 
m eitter the Federation Legal Service or are seconded 
irom the adimnistration to the Judicial Department for 
periods up to three years. They are appointed by 
States in which they officiate on the 

recommendation of the Chief Justice 


® of Malaysia: Hon. Mr. 

justice Tun Mohamed Suffian bin Hashim, s.s.m., 
D.I.M.P., J.M.N. (Brunei), p.j.k., m.a., ll.b., Bar.-at-Law. 

Chii^ Justice of the High Court in Peninsular Malaysia: 

lan bn (jIll, s.s., p.s.m. 

^*''Hot'* ®3bah and Sarawak: 

iion. B. T. H. Lee, (Kota Kinabalu). 
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Religion, The Press 


RELIGION 


Islam is the established religion but freedom of religious 
practice is guaranteed. All Malays are Muslims. A small 
minority of Chinese are Christians but most Chinese 
follow Buddhism, Confucianism or Taoism'. Of the Indian 
community, about 70 per cent are Hindu, 20 per cent 
Muslim, 5 per cent Christian and 2 per cent Sikh. In 
Sabah and Sarawak there are many animists. 

ISLAM , 

President 0? the Majlis Islam: Al-Ustaz Mohammed 
Mortaza bin Haji Baud. 

CHRISTIANITY 

Anglican 

Bishop of West Malaysia: The Rt. Rev. J. G. Savari- 
MUTHU, B.D., Bishop’s House, 14 . Pesiaran Stbnor, 
Kuala Lumpur 04-08. 


Bishop of Sabah: Rt. Rev. Luke Chhoa Heng Sze, 
■ Bishop’s House, P.O.B. 811, Kota Kinabalu, Sabah. 

Bishop of Kuching: Rt. Rev. Basil Temengong, Bishop’s 
House, P.O.B. 347, Kuching, Sarawak. 

Roman Catholic 

Archbishop of Kuala Lumpur: Rt. Rev. Tan Sri Dominic 
Vendargon, 528 Jalan Bukit Nanas. Kuala Lumpur. 

In 1976 there were an estimated 3 million Roman 
Catholics. 

Methodist 

Bishop for Malaysia: Rev. C. N. Fang, 65 Jalan 5/31, 
Petaling Jaya, Selanghor; the Church has 40,000 mem- 
bers. 


THE PRESS 


PENINSULAR MALAYSIA 

DAILIES 

English Language 

Business Times: 31 Jalan Riong, Kuala Lumpuf 22-03; 

f. 1976; Editor Kevin Rafferty. 

Malay Mail: 31 Jalan Riong, P.O.B. 250, Kuala Lumpur; 
f. i8g6; afternoon; Editor P. J. Joshua; circ. 49,000. 

National Echo: 216 Penang Rd., Penang; f. 1903; morning; 
Editor K. S. Choong; circ. 28,500. 

New Straits Times: 31 Jalan Riong. P.O.B. 250, Kuala 
Lumpur 22-03; Group Editor Lee Siew Yee; Man. 
Editor Dr. Nordin Sopiee; circ. 155.000 in all states of 
Malaysia. 

The Star: 6 Jalan Travers, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1971 ; Editor- 
in-Chief Hung Yong H’ng; circ. 50,700. 

Chinese Language 

Chung Kuo Pao {China Press): 139 Jalan Sultan Abdul 
Samad, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1946; morning; Publisher 
Ng Hon Yuen; Editor S. H. Wong; circ. 53,300. 

Kin Kwok Daily News: 6 Jalan 13/6, Petaling Jaya, 
Selangor; f. 1940; morning; Chief Editor Chong Chee 
Ching; circ. 60,000. 

Kwong Wah Yit Poh: 2 & 4 Chulia St.. Ghaut, Penang; 
f. 1910; morning; Editor Chu.ng Suing Fong; circ. 
35.000. 

Malayan Thung Pau: 40 Jalan Lima off Jalan Chan Sow 
Lin, Kuala Lumpur; Editor Chong Chee Me.ng; circ. 
66,600 (daily), 75,100 (Sunday). 

Nanyang Siang Pau (Malaysia): 80 Jalan Riong, Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1923; morning; Editor-in-Chief Ciiu Chee 
Chuan; circ. 96.000 (daily), 117,100 (Sunday). 

Shin Min Daily News: ig-igc Jalan Murai Dua, B^tu 3. 
Jalan Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1967; morning; I-.ditor- 
in-Chief Paul Chin; circ, go, 000. 

Sin Chew Jit Poh Malaysia: 54 Jalan Masjid India. B O B; 
634. Kuala Lumpur; Editor-in-Cliief No Cho.ng Lel. 
circ. 58,500 (daily). 63,500 (Sunday). 

Sing Pin Jih Pao: 8 Leith St., Penang; f. i939: morning; 
Gen. Man. Foo Yee Fong; circ. 28,000. 


Tamil Language 

Tamil Malar: 10 Jalan Bersekutu, Petaling Jaya; f. 1963; 
Editor N. T. S. Arumugam Pilai; circ. 13,150. 

Tamil Nesan: 37 Jalan Ampang,, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1924; 
morning; Chair. N. M. Nagappan; Editor S. Natrajan; 
circ. 25,000 (daily), 45,600 (Sunday). 

Malay Language 

Berita Harian: 31 Jalan Riong, P.O.B. 250, Kuala Lumpur; 
morning; Editor A. Samad Said; circ. 53,000. 

Bintang Timur: 216 Penang Road, Penang; circ. 37,800. 

Utusan Malaysia: 46M Jalan Chan Sow Lin, Kuala Lum- 
pur; f. 1965: morning; Editor Zainuddi.n Maidin; circ. 
130,000. 

Utusan Melayu; 46.M Jalan Chan Sow Lin, Kuala Lumpur; 
morning; Editor Ali Salim; circ. 40,000. 

Watan: 76 Jalan Brickfields, Kuala Lumpur 04-09; f. 
1977; Malay and English; Editor-in-Chief Mohamed 
Khir Johari; circ. 20,000 (daily), 22,000 (Sunday). 

Punjabi Language 

Malaya Samachar: 256 Jalan Brickfields, Kuala Lumpur; 

f. 1965; evening; Editor Tirlochan Si.nch; circ, 2,500, 
Navjiwan Punjabi News: 52 Jalan 8/18, Petaling Jaya; 
Assoc. Editor Tara Singh. 

SUNDAY PAPERS 
English Language 

New Sunday Times: 31 Jalan Riong, P.O.B. 250, Kuala 
Lumpur 22-03: f. 1931: Editor P. C. Shivadas; circ. 

198.000 in all states of .Malaysia. 

Sunday Echo; 216 Penang Rd.. Penang; f. 1930; morning; 
Etlitor K. S. Choo.ng; circ. 34.200 

Sunday Mall: 31 Jalan Riong. P.O.B. 250, Ku.ala Lumpur; 
Editor .\HMAD SF.ni; circ. 67.000 

Sunday Star: 6 Jalan Travers, Ku.ala Lumpur; f. 1071; 
Editor-in-Chief Hung Vong H’ng, circ, 65.700. 

.Malay I.anguage 

Berita Minggu:3i Jalan Riong, P.O.B. 250. Kual.a Lumpur 
22-03; Editor Encik Sltan Shahp.il Ll'Iuang; esre. 

71.000 in all states of Malaysia. 



MALAYSIA 


Mingguan Malaysia: 31 Jalan Rd., Kuala Lumpur; 
Sunday; Editor Salleh Haji Yusof; circ. 230,000. 

Mingguan Timur: 216 Penang Rd., Penang; circ. 49,400. 

Utusan Zaman: 46M Jalan Clian Sow. Lin, Kuala Lumpur; 
Editor Mustaffa Suhaimi; circ. 54,000. 

PERIODICALS 
English Language 

Gaiaxte: 6 Jalan Travers, Kuala Lumpur; weekly; circ. 
29,000. 

Her World: Balai Berita, 31 Jalan Riong, Kuala Lumpur; 
Editor Ayesha Harben; circ. 17,850. 

Malayan Forester: Malayan Forest Department, Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1931; Business Editor Ismail bin Haji Ali. 

Malayan Nature Journal: P.O.B. 750, Kuala Lumpur; 

. f. 1940; natural history; Pres. Encik Mohd. Khan; 
Editor Dr. B. C. Stone; circ. 1,050. 

Malaysia Warta Kerajaan Seri Paduka Baginda (H.M. 
Government Gazette): Kuala Lumpur; fortnightly. 

Malaysian Agricultural Journal: Ministry of Agriculture 

and Rural Development, Jalan Swettenham, Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1901; twice yearly. 

Malaysian Business: Balai Berita, 31 Jalan Riong, Kuala 
Lumpur; Editor Mrs. Kuk May; circ. 6,960. 

Malaysian Digest: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Jalan 
Wisma Putra, Kuala Lumpur; English; twice monthly; 
airmail edition; 

New Straits Times Annual: Bialai Berita, 31 Jalan Riong, 
Kuala Lumpur; Editor Miss No PoH Tip; circ. 7,000. 

The Planter: 29 Jalan Taman U Thant, P.O.B. 262, Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1919; Incorporated Society of Planters' 
monthly; Editor M. Rajadurai; circ. 2,200. . . 

Chinese Language , 

Sin Lu Pao (New Path News): P.O.B. 513, Kuala Lumpur; 
produced by the Psychological Warfare Section; 
monthly; circ. 50,000 (Chinese), 3,200 (English). 


Malay Language 

Baiai Muhibbah: National Unity Board, Prime Minister’s 
Department, Jalan Dato Onn, Kuala Lumpur; Editor 
Abdul Mues Jabal. 

Dewan Masyarakat: c/o Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka, 
Kuala Lumpur; monthly; Editor M. Noon Azam. 

Dewan Pelajar: c/o Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka, Kuala 
Lumpur; monthly; Editor Saleh Daud. 

Guru: Malay School. Jelutong, Penang; f. 1924 by Federa- 
tion of Malay Teachers’ Union of the Federation of 
Malaya (Kesatuan Persakntuan Guru Melayii Persaktt- 
tuan Tanah Melagit): educational magazine; monthly; 
Pres. and. Editor Mohamed Noor bin Ahmed; circ. 
10,000. 

Mastika: 46M Jalan Chan Sow Lin. Kuala Lumpur; Malayan 
illustrated magazine; monthly; Editor Aziz'ah Ali; 
circ. 40,000. 

Pengasoh: Majlis Ugama Islam, Kota Bahru, Kelantan; 
f. 1925: monthly; Editor Hasan Haji Muhammad; 
circ. 12.000. 

Puspaniaga: Balai Berita, 31 Jalan Riong, Kuala Lumpur; 
Editor Zainal Abidin Safarwan; circ. 3,065. 

Sinar Zaman: Jalan Tun Perak, Kuala Lumpur; Produced 
by the Federal Information Services; Editor Abdul 
Aziz Malim. 


The Press 

Suara Merdeka: Amir Enterprise, 376B Jalan Tuanku 
. Abdul Rahman, Kuala Lumpur; weekly. 

Utusan Filem dan Fesyen: 46M Jalan Chan Sow Lin, Kuala 
Lumpur; fortnightly; Editor Mustafa bin Abdul 
■Rahim; circ. 40,000. 

Utiisan Pelajar: 46M Jalan Chan Sow Lin, Kuala Lurhpur; 
fortnightly; circ. 64,000. 

Utusan Radio dan TV: 46M Jalan Chan Sow Lin, Kuala 
Lumpur; weekly; Editor Norshah Tamby; circ. 85,000. 
V/anita: 46M Jalan Chan Sow Lin, Kuala Lumpur; women; 
monthly; Editor Nik Rahimah Hassan; circ. 110,000. 

Tamil Language 

Janobaharl: Ipoh, Perak; f. 1946; monthly; produced by 
Information Services; Editor C. V. Kuppusamy; circ. 
25,000. 

Solai: Messrs. Solai & Co., Kuala Lumpur; monthly; 
Editor K. L. Ramanathan; circ. 2,000. 


SABAH 

DAILIES 

Api Siang Pau (Kota Kinabulu Commercial Press): P.O.B. 
170, 24 Australian Place, Kota Kinabalu; f. 1954; 
Chinese; Editor Datuk Lo Kwock Chuen; circ. 12,000. 

Daily Express: P.O.B. 139, Kota Kinabalu; f. 1963; 

English and Malay; Editor P. C. Abdu; circ. 23,900. 
Hua Chiau Jit Pao (Overseas Chinese Daily News): P.O.B. 
139 . 9 Gaya St., Kota Kinabalu; Chinese; f. 1936; Editor 
Yeh Pao Tzu, a.m.n.; circ. 26,200. 

Kinabalu Daily News: P.O.B. 700, Sandakan; f. 1968; 
Chinese; circ. 2,000. 

Kinabalu Sabah Times; P.O.B. 525. 67 Gaya St.. Kota 
Kinabalu; f. 1947; English; Editor Ignatius P. Daim; 
circ. 13,000. 

Malaysia Daily . News; 7 Island Rd., Sandakan; f. 1968; 
Editor Wong Ching Chiong. 

Merdeka Daily News: P.O.B. 332, Sandakan; f. 1968; 

Chinese; Editor Yam Yue Tung; circ. 17,400. 
Sandakan Jih Pao: P.O.B. 337, Sandakan; f. i960; Chinese 
and Bahasa Malaysia; Editor Chan Chong Foom; circ. 
30,000. 


SARAWAK 

DAILIES 

Chinese Daily News: Abell Rd., Kuching; f. 1945; Chinese; 

Editor Hia Swee Wan; circ. 2,400. 
int^national Times: Abell Rd., Kuching; f. 1965; Chinese; 

Editor Tay Hiang Boon; circ. 10,000.' ' 

Malaysia Daily News: 7 Island Rd., P.O.B. 237, Sibu; f. 
^ 1968; Chinese; Editor Wong Seng Kwong. 

News: 9-10 Permaisuri Industrial Shophouses, 
P.O.B, 377, Miri; f. 1957; Chinese; Editor Chai Sze- 
Voon; circ. 17,100. 

®*’’***^ Pau: P.O.B. 370, Sibu; f. 1966; Chinese: 

daily; Editor Chee Guan Hock; circ. 5,000. 

Sarawak Tribune and Sunday Tribune: 19 Jalan Abell 
utara, Kuching; f. 1945; English; Editor Dennis Law; 
circ. 9.507. . , 


j 4 ; "4 xvu., aiDu; I. I 9 S 2 , L/ninesc, 

daily; Editor Lim Yew Seng; circ; 17,000. 

Utusan Sarawak: Abell Rd., Kuching; f. 1949; Malay: 
Editor Mohammed Gol Safar; circ 5,000 

Edftnf'n'''’’ ^ St., Kuching; f. 1963; English; 

Editor Desmond Leong Kok Shin; circ. 8,800. 
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PERIODICALS 

Nendak: Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka Cawangan Sarawak, 
P.O.B. 1390, Kuching: f. 1967; Iban; monthly; Editors 
SiNGKi Lintan, Gana Ngadi; circ. 1,200. 

Pedoman Ra’ayat: Malaysian Information Service, 
Kuching: f. 1956; Malay; monthly: Editor M. Deli 
Abd. Rahman; circ. 6,000. 

Pelita Pelajar: Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka Cawangan 
Sarawak, P.O.B. 1390, Kuching; f. i960; English; 
monthly: Editor Cecelia Chin; circ. 3,500. 

Pelita Pelajar: Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka Cawangan 
Sarawak, P.O,B. 1390, Kuching: f. 1961; Chinese; 
monthly; Editor Hwang Jun Hien; circ. 14,500. 

Pemberita: Malaysian Information Office, Kuching; f. 
1956; Iban and Chinese; monthly: Editor Frederick 
August anak Enchana; circ. 6,000. 

Perintis: Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka Cawangan Sarawak, 
P.O.B. 1390, Kuching: f. 1970; Bahasa Malaysia; 
monthly; Editor Jaraiee Sawal; circ. 6,000. 

Sarawak Karang Seminggu: State Information Office; 

Kuching: weekly; Editor F. A. Enchana. 

Sarawak Gazette: Govt. Printing Office, Kuching; f. 1870; 
English; monthly: Editors Haji Balia Munir, Loh 
Chee Yin; circ. 500. 

Sarawak IVIuseum Journal: Sarawak Museum, Kuching; 
f. 1911; English; annually; Editor Lucas Chin; circ. 
2,000. 


The Press, Publishers 

Sarawak by the V/eek: Malaysian Information Services, 
Mosque Rd., Kuching; f. 1961; weekly: Malay and 
Iban; circ. 2,700. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Bernama {Malaysian National News Agency): Bemama, 
Wisma Belia, Jalan Syed Putra, P.O.B. 24, Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1967; general news service, economic 
service, feature service; daily output in Bahasa 
Malaysia and English; Gen. Man. Dol Raj!LI. 

Foreign Bureau.x 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): P.O.B. 2627, Kuala Lumpur; 
Correspondent N. G. Nair. 

Associated Press (AP) {U.S.A.): China Insurance Bldg., 174 
Jalan Tuanku Abdul Rahman, Kuala Lumpur; Cor- 
respondent H. SuBRAMANIAM. 

Central News Agency (Taiwan): G-4 Sam Mansion, Jalan 
Tuba, Kuala Lumpur; Representative Jack C. Wang. 

Reuters (U.K.): P.O.B. 841, 133 a Jalan Masjid India, 
Kuala Lumpur; P.O.B. 14 1, 25 Light St., Penang. 

Tass (U.S.S.R.): 297-C Jalan Ampang, Kuala Lumpur; 
Representative Stanislaw Bychkov. 

Thai News Agency: 124-r Burmah Rd., Penang; Kuala 
Lumpur; Representative SooK Buranakul. 

United Press International (UPl) (U.S.A.): 95 Jalan 
Travers, Kuala Lumpur; Correspondent S. C. Wee. 


PUBLISHERS 


Kuala Lumpur 

Berita Publishing Sdn. Bhd.: Balai Berita, 31 Jalan Riong, 
Kuala Lumpur; Man. Dir. A. Mansor Wahab. 

Commercial Press Sdn. Bhd.: 99 Jalan Bandar, Kuala 
Lumpur; Man. Dir. Yuen Sze Kin. 

Longman Malaysia Sdn. Bhd.: 2nd Floor, Wisma Daman- 
sara, Jalan Semantan, Damansara Heights, Kuala 
Lumpur: textbooks, educational materials. 

Malaysia Publishing House Ltd.: 279 Jalan Tuanku Abdul 
Rahman, Kuala Lumpur; br. of M.P.H. Lid. of 
Singapore. 

Marican and Sons (Malaysia) Sdn. Bhd.: 321 Jalan Tuanku 
Abdul Rahman, Kuala Lumpur; publishers and book- 
sellers. 

M. 8 . Geetha Publishers: 13A Jalan Kovil Hilir Batu 2J, 
Jalan Ipoh, Sentul, Kuala Lumpur 13-05; history, 
education, reference and te.xtbooks; JIan. Dir. Sethu. 

Peter Chong and Co,: 31 Jalan .Ampang. Kuala Lumpur; 
educational books; Propr. Peter Chong. 

University of Malaya Press Ltd,: University of Malaya 
Lembah Pantai, Kuala Lumpur 22-11: f- 
fiction, literature, economics, history, medicine, pohucs, 
general and social science; Man. Dir. Harun Haji 
Abdullah. 

Nepri Sembilan 

Bharathi Press: 23-24 Jalan Tuan Sheikh, Seremban. 
P.O.B. 74; f. 1939; Proprs. Kama Sinniah. C. Rama- 
samy; Man. M. R. N. Muthurengam. 

The Malay Press: 19S Tong Yen Rd., Kuala Pilah; Malay 
storv books. 


Penang 

Kwong Wah Vit Poh Press Bhd.: 2*4 Chulia St. Ghaut, 
P.O.B. 31; f. 1910 Man. Dir. Oo.v Ciioo Khye. 

National Press: 46-48 Prangin Lane; Man. Dir. Tan 
Cheng Tit; Gen. Man. Tan Chong Heng. 

Phoenix Press Limited: 6-8 Church St.; Man. Dir. Tan- 
Chin Boon; Dir. Ooi Siew Kee; Man. Tan Chiew 
Seng. 

Perak 

ALZainiyah: 66a Assam Kumbang, Taiping; religious 
books and periodicals. 

Charles Grenier Sdn. Bhd.: 37/39 Station Rd., P.O.B. 130. 
Ipoh; Man. Dir. H. D. G. Jansz. 

Sabah and Sarawak 

Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka Cawangan Sarawak: P.O.B. 
*39°. Kuching, Sarawak; educational, general and 
children’s books in English. Iban, Bahasa .Malaj-sia, 
Chinese and other languages spoken in Sarawak; also 
monthly magazines; Dir. liDWARD Enggu. 

Selangor 

Federal Publications Sdn. Bhd.: LOT S23K. Jalan 222. 
Pctaling Jay.a: cclucafiona! Ixjolcs; Gcri. .Man. H. li. 
ClUAM. 

Oxford University Press: 3 Jalan 13/3. PeUling Java; f. 
1957: educational and general, diction.arir’i and 
reference books; S. E. .-Vsia .Man. M. FockaliNi'-.'M. 
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Radio and Television, Finance 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Radio Television Malaysia: Department of Broadcasting 
P.O.B. 1075, Angkasapuri, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1963; 
Dir.-Gen. Encik Abdullah Mohamed; oversees radio 
and television broadcasting in Malaysia. 

. . RADIO ■ . 

Peninsular Malaysia 

Radio Malaysia: Department of . Broadcasting, P.O.B. 
1075, Angkasapuri, Kuala Lumpur; broadcasts 461 
hours 25 minutes weekly in Malay, English, Tamil 
and Chinese (four dialects); 

Rediffusion (Malaya) Ltd.: P.O.B. 570, Kuala Lumpur; f. 
1949; 2 programmes; Gen. Man. M. J. Bleeck; 22,752 
subscribers in Kuala Lumpur;' 12,132 subscribers in 
Penang; 7,477 subscribers in Ipoh. 

In 1976 there were 282,655 radio receivers in use. 

Sabah 

Dept, of Broadcasting (Sabah): P.O.B. 1016, Kota Kina- 
balu; inaugurated in 1955 and broadcasts programmes 


126 hours a week in Malay, English, Chinese (3 dialects), 
Kadazan, Murut, Indonesian and Bajau; Dir. of 
Broadcasting, Sabah, Suhaimi Haji Amin. , 


Sarawak 

Radio Television Malaysia (Sarawak) : Broadcasting House, 
Kuching; f. 1954, incorporated as a department. of 
Radio Malaysia 1963; broadcasts 1,247 hours weekly 
(Sept. 1977) in Malay, English, Chinese, Iban, Bidayuh, 
Melanau, Kayari/ Kenyah, Bisaya and Murut; Dir. of 
Broadcasting, Sarawak, Haji Mohamed Salleh bin 
AsKOR, J.B.S;, K.M.N., P.B.S. ... 


, TELEVISION 
Radio Television Malaysia: see above. 

In 1976 there were 500,837 licensed television receivers 
in Peninsular Malaysia. Colour, television was e.xpected 
to be introduced by the end of 1978. 


FINANCE 


(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep. = deposits; m. = million; 
brs.= branches; MS = Malaysian dollars/ringgits; 

Bhd. = Berhad.) 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Bank Negara Malaysia: Jalan Kuching, P.O.B. 922, Kuala 
Lumpur; brs. at Kuala Lumpur, Pulau Pinaiig, Kota 
Kinabalu, Johore Bahru, Kuching. Kuantan; C 1959; 
bank of issue;, cap. p.u. MSioom., dep. MS3,5iim. 
(Sept. 1977): Gov. and Chair. Tan Sri Ismail bin 
Mohamed Ali, p.m.n.; Deputy Gov. Abdul Aziz bin 
Haji Taha, k.m.n. - ' . 

Commercial Banks 
Peninsular Malaysia 

Ban Hin Lee Bank Bhd.: 43 Beach St., Penang; f. 1935; 
' 4 brs,; cap. p.u. MS6m., dep. MS53.7m. (Dec. 1976); 
Chair. Datuk Yeap Hock Hoe; Gen. Man. Goh Eng 
Toon. 

Bank Bumiputra Malaysia Bhd.: P.O.B. 407, 21 Jalan 
Melaka, Kuala Lumpur 01-18; f. 1965; 50 brs.; cap. 
p.u. MS85m., dep. MSi, 840.1m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. 
Senator Kamarul Ariffin Mohd. Yassin; Exec. Dir. 

• Mohd. Hashim Shamsudin. 

Bank Buruh (Malaysia) Bhd.: 2-8 Jalan Gereja, Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1975; cap. p.u. MSiom., dep. MS87.6m. 
(June 1977); Chair. P. P. Narayanan; Exec'. Dir. 
S. J. H. Zaidi. 

Development and Commercial Bank: 18 Jalan Silang, 
Kuala Lumpur; f. 1966; 10 brs.; cap. p.u. MSao.om., 
dep. MSi04.om. (March 1977) ; Chair. Turi Sir Henry 
' H. S. Lee; Gen. Man. Alexander Y. L. Lee (acting). 

Kwong Yik Bank Bhd.: 75 Jalan Bandar, P.O.B. 135, 
Kuala Lumpur; f. 1913; 7 brs.; cap. p.u. MS8.om.; dep. 
.. MSi7o.6m. (Juno 1977); Chair. Azman bin Hashim; 
Gen. Man. Khaw Tee Joo. 


Malayan Banking Bhd.: 92 Jalan Bandar, P.O.B. 2010, 
Kuala Lumpur 01-20; f, i960; cap. p.u. MSpom., dep. 
MS2,5i2.2m. (June 1977); 133 brs.; Chair. Tan Sri Dato 
Taib bin Haji Andak, p.m.n., s.m.j., s.p.m.j.; Exec. 
Dirs. Azman bin Hashim, k.m.n., Hooi Kam Sooi, 

J.S.M. 

Oriental Bank Bhd.: P.O.B. 243, 9 Jalan Cheng Lock, 
Kuala Lumpur; f. 1936; 8 brs.; cap. p.u. MSzm., dep. 
MS32.9m. (Dec. 1976); Exec. Dir. Mohd. Mazlan bin 
Idris Senior. Man. (Admin.) Mohd. Alam bin Abdul 
Rahman. 

Pacific Bank Bhd.: 145 Jalan Bandar, P.O.B. 43, Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1963; 2 brs.; cap. p.u. MS7.2m., dep. 
M$27.2m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. Tun tan Siew Sin; Man. 
Quek Hang Chew. 

Perwira Habib Bank Malaysia Bhd.: Oriental Plaza, Jalan 
Parry, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1975; ii brs.; cap. p.u. M$ 5 ®-' 
dep. MS7i.5m. (1976); Chair. Gen. Tan Sri Datuk 
Ibrahim bin Datuk Ismail; Exec. iDir. Raja Allah 
Dad Khan. 


Public Bank Bhd.: 3rd Floor, Bangunan Yee Seng, 15 
Jalan Raja Chulan, Kuala Lumpur; f 1966; ii brs.; 
cap. p.u. M$i6m., dep. MSi52.4m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. 
Tan Sri Nik Ahmed Kamil; Man. Dir. Teh Hong 
Plow. , ' ' ' , 

Southern Banking Bhd.: 21 Beach St., Penang; f. 1965; 
■ ^Sioni., dep, MSio2.6m. (Sept. 1977); 

..Lhair. Saw Choo Theng; Gen. Man. Saw Bin Sit. 


wnueo Asian Bank Bhd.: 4 Jalan Tun Perak, Kuala 
Dumpur; f. 1973; 28 brs.; cap. p.u. MS 19.4m'., dep. 
M5459.8m. (Dec. 1976);, Chair. Y. A. M. Tengku Ibra- 
him ibni Sultan Abu Bakar; Exec. Dir. K. V. Murthy 
YERKADITHAYA. - I 


" ®3nking Corporation Bhd.: Bangunan 
UMUL, Jalan Suleiman.; P.O.B. 2006, Kuala Lumpur; 
1 - 1959: 48 brs.; cap. p.u. M$3om., dep. MS677.6m. 
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(June 1976); Chair. Tunku Date Shahriman bin 
Tunku Sulaiman; Exec. Dir. Mohd. Taib bin Abdul 
Hamid. 

Sabah 

Hock Hua Bank (Sabah) Bhd.: Head Office: Sibu; 59/60 
3rd Ave., Sandakan; f. ig6i; 3 brs.; cap. p.u. M$3m., 
dep. M$57.5m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. Datuk Amar Ling 
Beng Siew p.n.b.s,; Man. Dir. Kong Sung Se.ng. 

Malayan Banking Bhd.: 48 Jalan Tiga, P.O.B. 374, Sanda- 
kan. 

Sarawak 

Bank Utama (Malaysia) Bhd.: Valan Tun Haji Openg, 
Kuching; f. 1976; cap. p.u. MSs.om.; dep. MS4.2m. 

, (June. 1977); Chair. Haji Bidari bin Datuk Haji 
Mohamed; Man. Ismail bin Haji Hassan. 

Bian Chiang Bank Bhd.: Head Office: 32/33 Jalan Khoo 
Hun Yeang, P.O.B. 133, Kuching: f. 1956: cap. p.u. 
MS4.5m., dep. 21.6m. (Dec. 1976): Chair. Junus 
Sudin; Chief Man. Tan Chean Chve. 

Hock Hua Bank Bhd.: Head Office: 3 Central Rd., Sibu; 
f. 1951; cap. p.u. MSs-om., dep. MSi48.om. (Dec. 1976); 
5 brs.; Chair. Datuk Amar Ling Beng Siew, p.n.b.s.; 
Man. Dir. Datuk Ting Lik Hung, o.b.e., p.n.b.s. 

Kong Ming Bank Bhd.: Head Office: 82 Market Road, 
P.O.B. 656, Sibu; f. 1965; 4 brs.; cap. p.u. MS4m., 
dep. MS66.2m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. Datuk Ling Beng 
Sung; Man. Dir. Ling Beng Hui. 

Kwong Lee Bank Bhd.: Head Office: 30 Main Bazaar, 
P.O.B. 33, Kuching; f. 1934; 5 brs.; cap. p.u. M$6.2m., 
dep. M$70.8m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. Chan Kum Chee; 
Gen. Man. Lawrence Lam Kwok Fou. 

Malayan Bank Bhd.: 24 China St., P.O.B. 210, Miri; 5 brs 
throughout Sarawak. 

Wah Tat Bank Bhd.: 15 Bank Rd., P.O.B. 87, Sibu; f. 
1955: 2 brs.; cap. p.u. MS2.om., dep. M$25.8m. (Dec. 
1976); Chair. Dr. Chew Peng Sing; iilan. Dir. Chew 
Choo Cheng. 

Foreign Banks 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V.: Wisma Sachdev 16-2, 
Jalan Raja Eaut, Kuala Lumpur: f. 1S88; dep. 
MSzo.gm. (Dec. 1976); Man. W. J. J. Cozijnse.n. 

Bangkok Bank Ltd.: 105 Jalan Bandar, Kuala Lumpur 
01-22; f. 1959; dep. MS67.4m. (Dec. 197 ^): Vice-Pres. 
and Man. Athit Wasantachat. 

Bank of America N.T. and S.A.: P.O.B. 950. International 
Complex, Jalan Sultan Ismail, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1963; 
dep. MS74.om. (Dec. 1976); Man. Brewster P. 
Campbell. 

Bank of Canton Ltd.: 16-20 Leboh Pudu, P.O.B. 980, 
Kuala Lumpur; f. 1957; dep. MJzs.gm. (Dec. 1976), 
Man. Tan Hock Seng, k.m.n. 

Bank of Nova Scotia: 41 Jalan Melayu, Bangunan Safety 
Insurance, P.O.B. 1056, Kuala Lumpur; f. i 973 i dep. 
MS8 im. (Oct. 197G); Man. GER.^LD I-anning. 

Bank of Tokyo Ltd.: 22 Medan Pasar, P.O.B. 059, Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1959; dep. M$Oo.im. (March 1977). Gen. 
Man. S. Mizukuchi. 

Banque dc IMndochinc ct dc Suez: 44 Jalan Pudu. Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1958; dep. ,MS75 om. (Dec. 197b)" 3 Iau. 
.M. Moreau. 

Chartered Bank: 2 Jalan .\nipang. P.O.B. 1001. Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1875; br.s. in Sabah and Sarawak; dep. 
M$i.537.4m. (Dec. 1070); Chief Man. C. Littll. 


Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: 9 Jalan Geroja, P.O.B. 
1090, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1964; dep. MSzS.gm. (Dec. 
1976); Gen. Man. G. Leon R. Desbrow. 

Chung Khiav/ Bank Ltd.: 14 Medan Pa.sar, Lee Wah 
Bank Bldg. (2nd Floor), Kuala Lumpur or-20; br. in 
Sabah; f. 1950; dep. MS387.9m. (Dec. 1976); Snr. Man. 
Yoong Yan Pin. 

Citibank N.A.: .\IA Bldg., 99 Jalan Ampang, P.O.B. 112, 
Kuala Lumpur; f. 1959; dep. M$20om. (Sept. 1977); 
Vice-Pres. R. Buenaventura. 

European Asian Bank: Bangunan Yee Seng, 15 Jalan Raja 
Chulan, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1972; dep. JI?i5.im. (Dec. 
1976): Man. A. G. Coates. 

Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation: i Benteng, 
P.O.B. 244, Kuala Lumpur; f. i860; brs. in Sabah and 
Sarawak; dep. M$i,o38.5m. (Dec. 1976); Man. M. J. 
Calvert. 

Lee Wah Bank Ltd.: 14 Medan Pasar, Kuala Lumpur; 
f. 1956; 9 brs.; dep. MSi76.5m. (Dec. 1976): Man. Tan 
S iAK Tee. 

Overseas-Chinese Banking Corpn. Ltd.: 30 Jalan Tun 
Perak, P.O.B, 197, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1959: 25 brs.; 
dep. M$826.8m. (Dec. 1976); Principal Exec. Choi 
Siew Hong. 

Overseas Union Bank Ltd.: Lee Yan Lian Bldg., Jalan Tun 
Perak, P.O.B. 621, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1961; 12 brs.; 
dep. M$263.9m. (Dec. 1976); Gen. Man. (Malaysia) 
Robert Wong Kin Thong. 

United Overseas Bank Ltd.: Block 37, Lot i. Jalan Perpa- 
duan, P.O.B. 1202, Kampung .-\ir, Kota Kinabulu, 
Sabah; f. 1966: dep. M$i4.5m. (Dec. 1976); Man. 
Yong Kon Fah. 

Merchant Banks 

Amanah-Chase Merchant Bank Bhd.: gtb Floor, Fitz- 
patrick’s Bldg., Jalan Raja Chulan, P.O.B. 2492, Kuala 
Lumpur 01-02; f. 1975; cap. p.u. M$5.om.; dep. 
MS59.2m. (Dec. 1976); Gen. Man. Peter G. R. Dodds. 

Arab-Malaysian Development Bank Bhd.: Sth Floor, 
Bangunan Hong Lcong, 117 Jalan Bandar. Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1976; cap. p.u. M$5.om., dep. M?53.9m. 
(Dec. 1976); Chair. Raja Tan Sri Mohar bin Raja 
Badiozaman; Man. Dir. Encik Hussein Xajadi. 

Asian & Euro-American Merchant Bankers (Malaysia) 
Bhd.: P.O.B. 1057, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1973: cap p.u. 
MSiom.; dep. M5i5o.2m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. Tan Sri 
Taib bi.n Haji A.ndak; Man. Dir. Encil: .Malek Aia 
Merican. 

Asian International Merchant Bankers Bhd.: P.O.B. 98S. 
Kuala Lumpur, f. 1973; cap, p.u. MSj.dui., dep. 
M$70.2m. (Sept. 1976); Chair. Tan Sri O.mar Yoke I, in 
Ong; Gen. Jtlan. Wong Heng Wood 

Asiavest Merchant Bankers (Malaysia) Bhd.: .Sth I'loor. 
Oriental Plaza, Jalan Parry, Kuala Lumpur: f 1975. 
cap. p.u. .Mjz.orn , dep. M?i5 im (Ma\' !07(>); Chair 
and Man. Dir Dr Sved .Maemood bin Sved Huscmn. 
Senior Exec. Dir. Tuan Haji Kam.M'.ulz bin 
.Mohamed. 

Bumlputra Merchant Bankers Bhd.: P.o B •‘-00, K'uala 
Lumpur; f. 1972: cap. p.u. .M?5 oui , d-p. .^l^iI im 
(Dec. 1976); Chair. Lokrain 1-Is.me Ds'.iin; fJen Man 
Nik Hashim bin Nik Vusorr 

Chartered Merchant Bankers {Malaysia' Bhd.: Piiii 
looi. Kuala Lumpur; f 1070 c.iii p 11 .Ms j.p-.::, . -h p 
MSio.pm. (Dec. 107(1); Chau ruishu T.ui Sri Mniiwi v 
ni.N Tunku Be-vir HfKii.s.NUiuuN n. Man \i 
Thomas CoLpriiouN 
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D. & C. Nomura Merchant Bankers Bhd.: loth Floor, 
Oriental Plaza, Jalan Parry, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1974; 
cap. p.u. M$3.om.; dep. IMS37^9m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. 
Tun Sir Henry Hau Shik Lee; Gen. Man. Kunihiko 
Katayama. 

Malaysian International Merchant Bankers Bhd.: P.O.B. 
2250, 5th Floor, Bangunan Yee Seng. Jalan Raja 
Chulan, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1970; cap. p.u. MS6.om., 
dep. MSi2o.om. (Dec. 1976); Chair. Geh Ik Cheong; 
Gen. Man. Edward Charles Cade. 

Pertanian Baring Sanwa Multinational Bhd.: P.O.B. 2362, 
Kuala Lumpur; f. ,1974; cap. p.u. M$5.om.; dep. 
M$25.4m. (May 1976); Chair. Dr'. Agoes Salim; Gen. 
Man. Francis Carnwath. 

Rakyat First Merchant Bankers Bhd.: 30 Jalan Ampang, 
P.O.B. 2346, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1974: cap. p.u. M$2.5m.. 
dep. MS26.3m. (Dec. 1976); Gen. Man. James Dickson 
Brown. 

UDA Merchant Bankers Bhd.: P.O.B. 2406, Kuala Lumpur; 
{. 1975; cap. p.u. M$5.om., dep. M$54.5m. (Dec. 1976); 


Finance, Trade and. Industry 

Chair. Tan. Sri Datuk Ya’cob bin Hitam;- Man. Dir. 
Abdul Samad bin Yahya. 

BANKERS' ASSOCIATIONS 

Association of Banks in Malaysia: c/o Malayan Banking 
Bhd., 92 Jalan Bandar, Kuala Lumpur; Chair. Hooi 
Kam Sooi; Sec. Chang Yee Hoong. 

Association of Merchant Banks in Malaysia: c/o Asian and 
Euro-American Merchant Bankers (Malaysia) Bhd., 
Tingkat 15, Oriental Plaza, Jalan Parry, P.O.B. 1057, 
Kuala Lumpur 01-02; Chair. Encik Geh Ik Chong; 
Sec. Encik Malek Ah Merican. 

INSURANCE 

Malaysian National Insurance Sdn. Bhd.: 9th Floor, Wisma 
Yakin, Jalan Melayu, P.O.B. 799, Kuala Lumpur; 
state-run company handling life and general insurance; 
auth. cap. M$iom.; Chair. A. FLahman Hamidon. 

, STOCK EXCHANGE 

Kuala Lumpur Stock Exchange Bhd.: Kuala Lumpur. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


PENINSULAR MALAYSIA 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

The National Chamber of Commerce and Industry of 
Malaysia: 6th Floor, Bangunan UDA (lama), 44 Jalan 
Sultan Ismail, P.O.B. 2529, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1962; 5 
mems.: The Malay Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
of Malaysia) the Associated Chinese Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry of Malaysia, the Associated Indian 
Chambers of Commerce of Malaysia, Mala3'sian Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce and Industry and the 
Federation of Malaysian Manufacturers; Chair. Kama- 
rul Ariffin; Gen. Sec. Encik Mohd. Ramli Kushairi. 

Associated Chinese Chambers of Commerce and Industry of 
Malaysia: Chinese Assembly Hall, Ground Floor, i 
Jalan Birch, Kuala Lumpur 08-02. 
ssociated Indian Chambers of Commerce of Malaysia: 
18 Jalan Tun Perak, P.O.B. 675, Kuala Lumpur; 
Pres. Sen. Tan Sri S. O. K. Ubaidulla; Sec. G. S. Gill! 
Malay Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Malaysia: 
6th Floor, Bangunan UDA (lama), 44 Jalan Sultan 
Ismail, Kuala Lumpur. 

Malacca Chamber of Commerce: iooa Jalan Kilang, 
Malacca; f. 1948; Pres. Lim Yeow Khoon. 

Malaysian International Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
try (MICCI): 10th Floor,, Wisma Damansara, Jalan 
Semantan, P.O.B. 192, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1907; 285 
mem. companies; Pres. S. F. Willey; Exec. Dir. 
D. C. L. Wilson. 

Penang Branch: Chartered Bank Chambers, P.O.B. 
331, Penang, Peninsular JIalaysia; f. 1837 as Penang 
Chamber of Commerce; Chair. J. McKeown; Secs. 
Evatt & Co. 

Perak Branch: Chartered Bank Chambers, P.O.B. 136, 
Ipoh; f. 1911 as Perak Chamber of Commerce; 
Chair. R. Jeffress; Secs. Evatt & Co. 

Penang Chinese Chamber of Commerce: 2 Penang St., 
Penang; f. 1903; Pres. Koh Pen Ting, a.m.n., j.p.; Sec. 
Choy j\lENG Fook, P.B., A.M.N. ; 1,002 mems. (1976). 

Perak Chinese Chamber of Commerce: 35-37 Jalan Banda 
Ra^’a, Ipoh, P.O.B. 220; f. 1908; Pres. Dato Chong Kok 
Lim, D.P.M.P., J.P. ; Vice-Pres. Lai Kok Ming, Tan Kim 
Seng; 1,500 mems. 


Selangor Chinese Chamber of Commerce: Chinese Assembly 
Hall, 1st Floor, Birch Rd., Kuala Lumpur 08-02; Pres. 
Tan Sri Lee Yan Lian, p.s.n., j.m.n.; Exec. Sec. Poa 
Soon Teong. 

v'Selangor Indian Chamber of Commerce: 116 Jalan Tuanku 
Abdul Rahman, Kuala Lumpur; Pres. Avtar Singh; 
Hon. Sec. Av. M. Jaffardeen. 

Chinese, Indian and Malay Chambers of Commerce are 

also represented in most of the important towns of 

Peninsular Malaysia. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS AND 
PUBLIC CORPORATIONS 

Agricultural Development Authority (MADA): Kuala 
Lumpur; Chair. Datuk Syed Nahar Shahbuddin. 

Federal Industrial Development Authority: Wisma Daman- 
sara, P.O.B. 618, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1967; Chair. Dato 
Jamil bin Mohd. Jan. 

Food Industries of Malaysia (FIMA): Kuala Lumpur; f. 

government corporation to promote food pro- 
cessing through investment; Chair. Dr. .Mahathir 
Mohamad. 

Federal Land Development Authority (FELDA): Jalan 
Maktab, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1957; to raise the produc- 
tivity and income of low income groups and to open up 
new land for development; in 1977 had 921,000 acres of 
land, Chair. Datuk Harun Arifin; Dir. Gen. Raja 
Muhammad Alias bin Rada Muhammad All 

Fisheries Development Authority. 

Majlis Amanah Rakyat {Council of Trust for Indigenous 
People): 232 Jalan Tuanku Abdul Rahman, Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1965 to promote, stimulate, facilitate and 
undertake economic and social development; to under- 
ake research in industrj^ and joint ventures; Chair, 
tan bn Abdul Aziz bin Yeop; Dir.-Gen. Dr. Abdul 
Aziz bin Mahmud. 

Malaysian Industrial Development Finance Bhd.: 117 

Jalan Ampang, P.O.B. 2110, Kuala Lumpur; f. i960 
L '•6'^ p°''6tnment. Banks. Insurance Companies; 
Shareholders include International Finance Corpora- 
tion, Commonwealth Development Finance Co.; pro- 
vides capital for industry, marketing services and 
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builds factories; Chair. Tan Sri Ismail Mohamed Ali; 
Gen. Man. H. F. G. Leembruggex. 

National Land Finance Co-operative Society Ltd.: i Lorong 
Segambut Pusat Satu, P.O.B. 2133, Kuala Lumpur; 
f. i960 to mobilize capital from rubber industry 
workers and others to purchase rubber estates; 57,149 
mems.; owns 18 rubber, tea, oil-palm, cocoa and coco- 
nut plantations; cap. p.u. MSi7.5m.; Pres. Y. A. B. Tun 
Dr. V. T. Sambaxthan, s.s.m.; Chair. Encik K. K. 
Samy, A.M.X.; Sec. Encik K. R. Somasuxdaram, 
A.M.X., J.P. 

Palm Oil Registration and Licensing Authority: f. 1977 to 
co-ordinate all a.spects of the industry. 

Perbadanan Nasional Bhd. (PERNAS): 2nd Floor. Interna- 
tional Complex, Jalan Sultan Ismail, P.O.B. 493. Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1969; a government sponsored company 
established to promote trade, property development, 
construction, mineral e.xploration, inland container 
transportation, mining, insurance, industrial develop- 
ment; auth. cap. MSjOom.; cap. p.u. M$ii6.25m.; has 
eight wholly owned subsidiary companies; Chair. 
Texgku Dato Sharimax; Man. Dir. A. Rak.max 
Hamidox. 

Petronas (National Oil Company): 136 Jalan Pudu, Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1974; Chair. Tan Sri Abdul Kadiu Sham- 
SUDDIX. 


INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

All-Malaya Chinese Mining Association. 

Federal Agricultural Marketing Authority: Bangunan 
Wisma Yan, 17-19 Jalan Selangor, Petaling Jaya; f. 
1965 to supervise, co-ordinate, improve existing 
markets and methods of marketing of agricultural 
produce and seek and promote new markets and outlets 
for agricultural produce; Chair. Y. B Datuk Ishak 
bin Haji Pateh Akhir; Dir. Gen. Encik ,\bdul 
Rahman bin Haji Yusor. 

Federation of Malaysian Manufacturers: 8th Floor, 
Angkasa Raya, Jalan Ampang, P.O.B. 2194, Kuala 
Lumpur; Pres. Y. M. Tunku Tan Sri Mohamed bin 
Tunku Besar Burhanuddix. 

Federation of Rubber Trade Associations of Malaysia: 138 
Jalan Bandar, Kuala Lumpur. 

Malayan Agricultural Producers’ Association: Bangunan 
Gctah Asli, Jalan .'\mpang, P.O.B. 1063. Kuala Lum- 
pur; f. 1976; 405 mem. estates and 40 factories; Pres. 
Tan Sri Gax Teck Yeow, p.s.m.. j.m.x.; Dir Chung 
Shin Che, k.m.x. 

The Malayan Pineapple Industry Board: P.O.B. 35. Batu 5, 
Jalan Scudai, Johore Bahru. 

Malaysian Palm Oil Producers’ Association: Block B. 
Komplex Pejabat Damansara, Jalan Dungun, Kual.a 
Lumpur. 

Malaysian Rubber Research and Development Board: 

Bangunan Gctali .-Vsli, 150 Jalan .Ampang, Kuala 
Lumpur 03-06. undertakes research into natural 
rubber production and application ; cost benefit analvsis; 
classification, packaging, shipping and handling; 
responsible for government planning; Controller of 
Research Tan Sri Dr. B. C. Sekhar; pubis. Malaysian 
Rubber Review (irregular). Journal of RRl . 1 / (irregular). 
Rubber Developments (quarterly), Natural Rubber Sews 
(monthly). Rubber Technology (quarterly). Planters 
Ihilletin (two a month). 

The Malayan Rubber Goods Manufacturers’ Association: 

c/o Messrs. Low and Co., 63 Klyne St., Kuala Lumpur. 


Malaysia Timber Industry Board: 5th Floor, Wisma Bunga 
Raya, Jalan Ampang, P.O.B. 887, Kuala Lumpur; 
to promote, regulate and control the export of timber 
and timber products from Penin.sular Malaysia; f. 196S; 
Chair. Tuan Haji Abdul Majid bin Haji Mohamed 
Shahid; Dir.-Gen. Abdul Razak bin Abdul Majid; 
Marketing Dir. Ahmad Naziree bin Mohamed 
Yusoff; pubis. Timber Trade Review, Maskayu, Com- 
mercial Timbers, Directory of Timber Trade. 

National Tobacco Board. 

Rubber Trade Association of Ipoh: 2 Jalan .Ali Pitchay, 
Ipoh. 

Rubber Trade Association of Malacca: 12SA Wolferston 
Rd., Malacca. 

Rubber Trade Association of Penang: 16 .Anson Rd., 
Penang; f. 1919; 170 mems.; Pres. Lee Pitt Sexg; 
Sec. Koh Pen Ting; Treas. Tax Hoav Eam. 

Rubber Trade Association of Selangor and Pahang: 13S 
Jalan Bandar, Kuala Lumpur. 

States of Malaya Chamber of Mines: Wisma Doshi, 12 
Jalan Tuanku .Abdul Rahman. P.O.B. 2560, Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1914; Pres. Abdul Rahi.m .Aki; \'ice-Prcs. 
Haji Mokty bi.x Datuk M.ahmood; Sec. -Gen. David 
Woxg; mems.; 46 companies, 136 individuals, 3 
assens. 

Timber Trade Federation of the Federation of Malaysia: 

2 Lorong Haji Taib Satu, Kuala Lumpur 02-07. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Malaysian Trades Union Congress: 19 Jalan Barat (First 
Floor), Petaling Jaya; P.O.B. 457, Kuala Lumpur; f. 
1949; 103 affiliated unions, 500,000 mems.; Pres. Dr. 
P. P. Narayanan; Sec.-Gen. S. J. H. Zaidi; publ. 
Suara Buroh (monthly). 

Affiliated Unions with membership over 10,000: 

National Mining Workers’ Union of Malaya: Bangunan 
Kesatuan, Kebangsaan Pelombong-Pelombong 
Malaysia, 84-1 b Jalan Sungei Besi, Kuala Lumpur; 
f. 1955; about 14,000 mems.; Pres. Munir bin 
Buyoxg; Gen. Sec. Abdul Halim bin Mahmood. 
National Union of Plantation Workers in Malaya: 
2 Jalan Templcr, P.O.B. 73, Petaling Jaj-a, Selan- 
gor; f 1954; about 165,000 mems.; Gen. Sec. P. P 
Narayanan. 

Independent Federations 

Malayan Federation of Clerical and Administrative Staff 
Unions: Chan Wing Bldg., Mountbatten Rd., Kuala 
Lumpur; f. 1949; 4 affiliates. 

Amalgamated Union of Employees in Government Clerical 
and Allied Services: 1362 Kandang Kerbau Rd., Brick- 
fields, Kuala Lumpur; about 6,000 mems.; Pres. 
H.aji A'unus bin Maaris; Gen. Sec. .A. H. Ponniah. 

All Malayan Federation of Government Medical Employees 
Trade Unions: District Hospital, Ipoh; f. 1947; 9 affiliates. 

Federation of Government Medical Services Unions: 
General Hospital, P.anang Rd., Kuala Lumpur; 9 
affiliates. 

Federation of Indian School Teachers’ Unions: 5 affiliates. 
SABAH 

CHAMBERS OF CO.MMERCE 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. too, Beaufort; 
P.O.B. 63, Kota Kinabalu; P.O.B. 14, Keningau: 
P.O.B. 31, I^buan; P.O.B. 32, Laliad Datu; P.O.B. sS, 
Papar; P.O.B. 161, Sandak.an; P.O.B. ii, Se.mporna: 


SSI 
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. P.O.B. 164, Tawau; P.O.B. 6, Tenotn; P.O.B. 37, 
Tuaran. 

North Borneo United Chinese Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 
156, Sandakan. 

Sabah Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 1204. Sandakan; 

Pres. T. H. Wong. 

Sabah United Chinese Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 89, 
Kota Kinabalu. 

TRADE UNIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Chinese School Teachers’ Association: P.O.B. To. Tenom; 

f. 1956; 74 mems.; Sec. Vun Chau Choi. 

Employees’ Trade Union: P.O.B. 295, Sandakan; f. 1955; 

40 mems.; Sec. Louis L. Quyn. 

Kota Kinabalu Teachers’ Association: P.O.B. 282, Kota 
Kinabalu; I. 1962: 258 mems.; Sec. K. J. Joseph. 
Sabah Civil Service Union: P.O.B. 175, Kota Kinabalu; t. 
1952; 1,356 mems.; Pres. J. K. K. Voon; Sec. Stephen 
Wong. 

Sabah Commercial Employees’ Union: P.O.B. 357, Kota 
Kinabalu; f. 1957; 1,500 mems.; Gen. Sec. Albert 
Thien Thau Siong. 

Sandakan Tong Kang Association: 120 Mile Leila Rd., 
Sandakan; £.1952; 86 mems.; Sec. Lai Ken Min. 

The Incorporated Society of Planters, (North-East) Sabah 
Branch: P.O.B. 1209, Sandakan; f. 1962; 44 mems.; 
Chair. A. J. Ritchie. 

CO-OPERATIVES 

Co-operatives include general purpose village stores for 
consumer needs and sale of produce; milling of rice and 
coffee; paddy storage; rubber curing and sale; buffalo 
rearing and grazing; sale of meat, vegetables and fish; 
transport; tractor ploughing: labour contracting; timber 
extraction; thrift and loan schemes; land purchase and 
land development. 

SARAWAK 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce: 68 Queen’s Sq., P.O.B. 
13 1, Marudi, Baram. 


Trade and Industry; Transport 

Kuching Chinese General Chamber of Commerce: Biang 
Ching Bank Ltd., Jalan Tuanku Abdul Rahman, 
Kuching. 

South Indian Chamber of Commerce of Sarawak: 37-c India 
St., Kuching, First Division. 

Sarawak Chamber of Commerce: c/o Turquand, Youngs 
and Co., Lanka Bldg., Khoo Hun Yeang St., Kuching; 
■ f. 1950; Chair. Sidi Munan; Vice-Chair. G. N. Shew- 
RING. 

development ORGANIZATIONS . 

Borneo Development Corporation Sdn. Bhd.: shareholders: 
Governments of Sarawak and Sabah; Electra House, 
P.O.B. 342, Power St., Kuching; Sabah Office: P.O.B. 
721, ist Floor Lot 6, Wisma Yakim, Jalan Haji Saman, 
Kota Kinabulu. 

Sarar/ak Economic Development Corporation: ist Floor, 
Bangunan Yayasan Sarawak, Jalan Masjid, P.O.B. 400. 
Kuching; f. 1972; statutory organization responsible 
for commercial and industrial development in Sarawak 
either on its own or jointly with' foreign and local 
entrepreneurs; responsible for the rnanagement and 
development of industrial estates in the state; Chair. 
Encik SuFiAN Saufi; Deputy Chair. Encik Effendi 
Norwawi. 

Borneo Housing Mortgage Finance Bhd.: Registered and 
br. office: Electra House, Power St., Kuching; Head 
Office; 9 Jalan Pantai, Kota Kinabalu, Sabah; jointly 
owned by State Governments of Sabah and Sarawak; 
provides long-term loans for housing; auth. cap. 
MS5om.; loans and dep. M$97m.; Mortgage Securities 
MSi55m. (Sept. 1977); Gen. Man. Yap Hvun Phen; 
Sec./Chief Accountant David Lai Kin Lam. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Many of the unions are small, catering for wharf 

labourers working in up-river areas. The largest is: 

Sarawak Government Officers’ Union: Batu Lintang 
Rd., P.O.B. 626, Kuching; f. 1946; largest civil service 
union in Sarawak; Pres. Encik Sarjit Singh Khaira; 
Vice-Pres. Encik Joseph Yong Kim Kwee; Gen. Sec. 
Encik Sim Teck Chai; publ. Voice. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Peninsular Malaysia 

Malayan Railway Administration: P.O.B. No. i, Kuala 
Lumpur; Gen. Man. Dato Ishak bin Tadin. 

, The main line, 787 km. long, follows the west coast and 
extends from Singapore in the south to Butterworth 
(opposite Penang Island) to the north. 

From Bukit Mertajam, close to Butterworth, the line 
branches off to the Thai border at Padang Besar where 
connection is made with the State Railway of Thailand. 

The East Coast Line, 526 km. long, runs from Gemas to 
Tumpat (near Kota Bahru). A 21-km. branch line from 
Pasir Mas, which is 27 km., south of Tumpat, connects 
with the State Railway of Thailand at the border station 
of Sungei Golok. 

Branch lines serve railway-operated ports at Port Dick- 
son and Teluk Anson as well as Port Klang and Jurong 
(Singapore). 

Diesel rail car services are operated between Butter- 
worth and Kuala Lumpur. In addition to the normal ex- 


press services between Kuala Lumpur and Singapore, there 
is a rapid diesel rail car service. Total distance (1974): 
1,659 km. 


Sabah 

Sabah State Railways: Kota Kinabalu; the length of the 
railway is 1 10 km. (1977). The line is of metre gauge and 
runs from Kota Kinabalu to Tenom serving part of the 
west coast and the interior; diesel. trains are used; Gen. 
Man. Datuk Wong Len Hin. 

ROADS 

Peninsular Malaysia 

Automobile Association of Malaysia: P.O.B. 34, Petaling 
^^angor; f. 1932; mems. 12,300 (1977): Chair. Y- 
A. M. Tunku Shahabuddin, d.k.; Vice-Chair. P. T. 
Oon; Sec-Gen. Mrs. K. S. Lim; pubis. A.A.M. News 
(monthly). Handbook (every t8 months); 

In 1975 there were 11,308 kilometres of roads in Penin- 
sular Malaysia. 
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MALAYSIA 


Transport, Tourism, Unh-ersitics 


Sabah 

The Public Works Department maintains a network of 
trunk, district and local roads comprising 299 miles of 
bitumen, 922 miles of metal (gravel) and 371 miles of'earth 
surface making a total of 1,592 miles (1968). 

Sarawak 

The State government maintains about 140 miles of 
hard-surfaced roads, 370 miles of gravelled and 50 miles of 
earth roads. In addition local authorities maintained some 
340 miles of roads. 

SHIPPING 
Peninsular Mal.a.vsia 

The principal ports, which have undergone considerable 
extension, are Penang, Port Kelang, Dungun, Telow 
Anson, Malacca and Port Dickson. A major port expansion 
programme, costing M$i2om. was launched under the 
Second Malaysia Plan (1971-75). The Pasir Gudang port at 
Johore Bahru became fully operational in 1976 and a new 
port north of Kuantan was being constructed in 1977. 

Malaysian International Shipping Corporation Berhad 

(National Shipping Line of Malaysia): Wisma MISC, 
Jalan Conley P.O.B. 371, Kuala Lumpur; f. 1968; fleet 
20 vessels; regular sailings between Far East and 
Europe; Chair. Kuok Hock Nien; Gen. .Man. Leslie 
Eu; Sec. Mah Hon Choon. 

Syarihat Perkapalan Kris Sdn. Bhd. (The_ Kris Shipping 
Coinpany of Malaysia): Bangunan NUPCIW, Jalan 
8/1 E, PetaUng Jaya; coastal fleet of 3 tankers and 6 
dry cargo vessels; domestic services; Dirs, M. A. 
Blatch, Mohamed bin Haji Abdul Rahman, Chan 
Hua Eng, Koh Hung Chua; Sec. Rohany Talib. 

Sabah 

The chief ports are Labuan, Sandakan, Kota Kinabalu, 
Kudat, Tawau, Sempoma and Lahad Datu. The operation 
of all ports, except Labuan, is carried out by the Sabah 
Ports Authority, The Authority also controls the minor 
port of Kunak which has facilities for loading palm oil 
in bulk to ocean carriers and a small landing jetty for 
general cargo from local craft. 

Many international shipping lines serve Sabah. LocM 
services are maintained by a fleet of coastal steamers ana 
numerous small craft to all ports in Sabah, Brunei and 
Sarawak. 

Sarawak 

Under the Second Malaysia Plan (1971-75). 
started on a new port at Pending Point, near Kuching. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Malaysia has five international airports at 
Lumpur, Kota Kinabalu, Penang, Johore 
Kuching. In addition there are airports eaten K 
domestic services at Alor Star, Ipoh, Kota Bahru. Ko” 
Trengganu, Kuantan, Malacca and Johore Bah , _ 

Peninsular Malavsia, Sibu and Miri in Sara\ . • 

Sandakan, Tawau and Labuan in Sabah. There are alsc 
numerous smaller airstrips all over Malaysia. 

, Under the Third Malaysia Plan funds 
for tho further development of the A. 

cater for heavier air traffic and larger aircra „ ; 


Kota Kinabalu, Kuching, 
Miri and Sandakan. 


anu laigvi ,1. 

Kota Bahru, Johore Bahru 
I'MHC Bldg.. 



man; Gen. Man. Saw Huat Ly'e; operates a fleet of 3 
Boeing 707, 9 Boeing 737, 10 F.27, i DC-io and 4 
BN-2 to more than 50 international and domestic 
destinations. Its network consists of flights from Kuala 
Lumpur to Australia, Brunei, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Kuwait, Philippines, Singapore, 
Taiwan, Thailand and the U.K. 

Foreign Airlines 

The following foreign airlines ser\-e Alalaysia: Aeroflot, 
Air Ceylon, Air India, British Airways, Cathay Pacific 
Airways. China Airlines, CS.A, Garuda Indonesia Airways. 
Iraqi Airwa3's, JAL, KLM, PIA. Oantas, Sabena, Singa- 
pore Airlines, SAS, Thai International. 


TOURISM 

Peninsular Malaysia 

Tourist Development Corporation of Malaysia: Ministry of 
Trade and Industry, P.O.B. 32S, Kuala Lumpur; 
f. 1972; responsible for the co-ordination of activities 
relating to tourism; formulating recommendations 
thereon and for promoting tourism overseas; overseas 
information centres in London, Frankfurt, San Fran- 
cisco, S3'dne\’. Tok\'o, Hong Kong, Bangkok and 
Singapore; Chair. Tan Sri Philip Kuok. 

Sabah 

Sabah Tourist Association: P.O.B. 946, Kota Kinabalu; 
f. 1962; 52 mems.; semi-governmental promotion 
organization; Chair. Kassim Othman; E.xcc. Sec. Ga.n 
Po Tiau; pubis. Sabah Tourist Guide and others. 

Sarawak 

Sarawak Tourist Association: Sarawak .Museum Gardens, 
Jalan Tun Haji Openg, P.O.B. S87, Kuching; Chair. 
Francis Tan; Hon. Sec. Peter Mueller; ptibl. 
IVelcome to Sarawak. 

CULTURAL ORG.VNIZATIONS 

Arts Council of Malaysia: P.O.B. 630. Kuala Lumpur; pro- 
motes the accessibilit\’. improvement and utilization 
of the arts in Malaj-sia; Pres. Tan Sri M. Ghazali bi.n 
Shafie; Chair. Kington Loo. 

Liberal Arts Society of Malaysia: loth Floor, Kwong Yik 
Bank Bldg., Jalan Bandar. Kuala Lumpur; non-profit 
cultural societ}’ for music, drama, etc.; Pres. \'!Ncr.NT 
Yong; Sec. .Abraham Samuel. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Universiti Kebangsaan Malaysia (National University of 
Malaysia): Kuala Lumpur; f. 1070; 329 teachers, 
3,Soo students. 

Universiti Malaya: Pantai Valiev, Kuala Lumpur; f. inoj; 
925 teachers. 8,444 student.<;. 

Universiti Pertanian Malaysia (Un.hersity of AgtieuUure): 
Scrdatig. Selangor; f. 1973. 272 teacher--, 2. .851 student-.. 

Univeniti Sains Malaysia (University of Science): Minden, 
Penang; f. 1969. 320 te.-ichcr.--. c. 2.200 -tudeuts. 

Universiti Tcknoloji Malaysia ITeci.r,,-:' yic.tl i ‘mvcrrit} 
Malaysia): Kuala Lumpur; 310 te.ith'-r--. .1.4 •! 
stuiU-nt--. 
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MALDIVES 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Maldives; lying about 420 miles 
(675 km.) south-west of Sri Lanka, consists of 1,196 islands 
in the Indian Ocean. The climate is equatorial. The 
language, Divehi. is related to Sinhala. Islam is the 
predominant religion. The flag (proportions 3 by 2) is red, 
bearing a green rectangle in the centre, charged with a 
white crescent. The capital is Male. 

Recent History 

Maldives, called the Maidive Islands until 1969, formerly 
had an elected Sultan as head of state. The islands were 
placed under British protection, with internal self-govern- 
ment, in 1887. They became a republic in January 1953 
but the sultanate was restored in February 1954. Maldives 
became fully independent, outside the Commonwealth, on 
July 26th, 1965. Following a referendum, the country 
became a republic again in November 1968, with Ibrahim 
Nasir, Prime Minister since 1954, as President. The islands 
have been a member of the Colombo Plan since 1963 and 
of the UN since 1965. 

In 1956 the Maldivian and United Kingdom Govern- 
ments agreed to the establishment of a Royal Air Force 
staging post on Gan, an island in the southernmost atoll, 
Addu. In i960 the Maldivian Government entrusted Gan 
and other areas of Addu as a free gift to the United King- 
dom for an initial 30 years. However, in 1975 the British 
Government decided to close the base. The evacuation of 
Gan by the British forces was completed in March 1976. 
This created a large commercial and military gap, with 800 
Maldivians losing jobs at the base from which they derived 
an income of ;^30o,ooo per year in foreign exchange. 

In October 1977 President Nasir rejected a U.S. 5 i 
million offer from the U.S.S.R. -to lease the former base on 
Gan, on the grounds that he did not want to lease the 
island to a superpower. Gan is still available for develop- 
ment, however, and the Government is seeking bids and 
ideas for suitable ways of using it. 

There has been little political opposition to President 
Nasir since independence. However; in June 1974 demon- 
strations against rising prices took place in Male and 400 
people were arrested. In March 1975 the Prime Minister, 
Ahmed Zaki, was dismissed and sent into exile on a remote 
island. The post of Prime Minister was abolished. 

Government 

, Legislative power is held by the unicameral People’s 
Council [Majilis), with 48 members (40 elected for five 
years by universal adult suffrage and eight appointed by 
the President). Executive power is vested in the President, 
elected by popular vote for five years. He governs with the 
assistance of an appointed Cabinet, responsible to the 
Majilis. The country has 19 administrative districts.- 

Economic Affairs 

The bulk of the population live in tiny villages on remote 
atolls and, in the main, outside a money economy, sub- 
sisting by fishing, which forms the basis of the economy. 


and collecting coconuts. Maid has traditionally maintained 
a higher standard of living by levying an indirect tax on 
these products. Arable land is minimal and, while small 
amounts of coconuts, millet, sorghum, maize and yams are 
grown, virtually all the main , food staples have to be 
imported. 

Apart from fishing, which accounts for a third of the 
national income, and the production of coconut oil, the 
most important sources of income are shipping, tourism 
and copra production. The considerable development in 
tourism since 1972 has been financed by a local private 
enterprise. Maldivian Shipping Ltd. has groivn into a 
major public enterprise, becoming the principal source of 
revenue in 1975. 

An estimate of per capita national income at current 
prices in 1974 about U.S. $135. However, there is an 
increasing disparity of wealth on the islands., The working 
population in 1974 "'^.s estimated at about 52,000, 40 per 
cent of the total population. 

In 1974 India indicated that it would aid the creation of 
an economic infrastructure. Foreign aid is usually dis- 
tributed through government-owned stores. Rice, given 
by Pakistan or Kuwait, is openly for sale in the country. 
In times of hardship outlying islanders may be lent sup- 
plies of staple food provided by international aid, but only 
on the understanding that it must be paid for at a later 
date. 

Transport and Communications 

Frequent shipping services link Maldives with Sri 
Lanka. Smaller vessels provide services between the 
islands on an irregular basis. The national airline. Air 
Maldives, operates daily flights to Sri Lanka. The airport, 
on Hulule island, is being expanded with financial assist- 
ance from Kuwait. 

Social Welfare 

In 1974 Maldives had one government hospital and 45 
hospital beds. In 1973 there were five physicians. 

Education 

In 1976 Maldives had 16 schools (10 primary, five 
secondary and one vocational), with 138 teachers and 3,894 
pupils. 

Tourism 

The tourist industry brings considerable foreign ex- 
change to Maldives, with its white sandy beaches and multi- 
coloured coral formations. By 1976 seven islands had been 
eveloped for tourists, with a capacity of almost 1,000 
beds. The number of foreign visitors rose from 1,799 M 
'^972/73 to 9,164 in 1976 and an estimated 20,000 in 1977- 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 larees= I Maldivian rupee. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£1 sterling = 7.20 rupees; 

U.S. $i = 3,93 rupees. 
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MALDIVES 


Statistical Survey 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Total Land Area* 

Population 
(1974 Census) 

Total 

MALt 

(Capital) 

115 sq. miles (298 sq. km.) 

128,697 

16,246 


* Total area including lagoons: 20,000 sq. miles. 


Births and Deaths: (1976) 5.620 registered births; 1,504 
registered deaths (including stillbirths) . 


AGRICULTURE 

PRODUCTION 


(FAO estimates, metric tons) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Coconuts .... 

8,070 

8,230 

8.390 

Copra .... 

1.372 

1.399 

1,426 

Taro .... 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Other roots and tubers 

4,000 

4,000 

5.000 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Other products are papya, screwpine, pomegranates, 
pineapples, some citrus fruit, plantains, breadfruit, millet, 
sorghum, maize, onions, chillies and yams. 


SEA FISHING 


(’000 metric tons, live weight) 



i 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Frigate and bullet tunas . . • • 

26.9 

3-1 

6.2 

5-9 

3-9 

Skipjack tuna (Oceanic skipjack) 

28.9 

16.0 

20.0 

24.0 

16.0 

Yellowfin tuna . . . • • 

1-3 

5-0 

5-2 

4-5 

4.2 

Other marine fishes . . . • 

1.8 

8.1 

2.3 

3-1 

3-8 

Total Catch 

58-9 

32.2 

33-7 

37-5 

27.9 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


FINANCE 

TOO larees=i Maldivian rupee. 

Exchange rates (December 1977)' stcrling=7.20 rupees; U.S. Si = 3-93 rupees. 

100 Maldivian rupees = /i3. 89 = 525.45, 

Note: Prior to August 1971 the official value of the Maldivian rupee was zi U.S. cents (Si = 4 - 7 (> rupees). From December 
1971 to February 1973 the e.xchange rate was $1=4 37 rupees. Since Februan,- 1973 the official rate has been $1^3.93 
rupees. There is also a free rate for non-official transactions. This was about 8.50 rupees per dollar in January 197S. 

BUDGET 


(Maldivian rupees) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Government expenditure 



25.153.242 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(Maldivian rupees) 



1974 

>975 

1976 

Imports . . • • 

Major exports 

26,660,010. 13 
n.n. 

29,532,000 
6.9.50,637 .96 

2I,.(9S.o.?6.oo 

1 1 . 755 . 298.34 
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COMMODITIES 


Imports 

(Maldivian rupees) 

1976 

Food and live animals 

6,983,572-16 

Beverages and tobacco 

992.175-35 

Crude materials (inedible) except fuels 

1.063,732.46 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc 

1.398,737-43 

Animal and vegetable oils and fats . 

13.804.15 

Chemicals . . . . 

1,060,609.97 

Basic manufactures 

6,324,893-97 

Machinery and transport equipment . 

101,739.06 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles . 

2.643.171.54 

Total ..... 

21,498,086.09 


TRANSPORT 

INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING 
(metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Goods loaded . 

4.652 

2,133 

1,699 

Goods unloaded 

36,155 

16,569 

26,820 


Exports 
( metric tons) 

1975 

1976 

Fresh fish 

5,782.04 

8,601 .7 

Dried fish 

1,930.3 

1,429-3 

Dried salted fish 

n.a. 

62.9 

Dried white fish 

n.a. 

0-35 

Tortoise shells 

4-04' 

6.39 

Shark fins 

3-14 

8.02 

Cowries ' 

60.65 

22.7 

Black amber 

n.a. 

0.1522 


Note: Dried fish, known as “Maldive fish”, is sold to the 
Sri Lanka Government. Fresh fish is sold to the Marubeni 
Fishing Corporation of Japan and to International Com- 
merce Promoters Ltd. of Bangkok. ' 


TOURISM 

Tourist arrivals (1977): 20,000 (approx.). 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Radio licences issued (1976) ; 2,790. 


EDUCATION 


(1976) 



No. of 
Schools 

Pupils 

Teachers 

Primary 

10 

3,362 

94 

Secondary 

5 

513 

40 

Vocational 

I ! 

19 

4 


Sotirce: (unless otherwise stated) Department of Information, Broadcasting and Tourism, Male. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The main provisions of the ig68 republican Constitution 
are: 

1. The Head of State is the President and he is vested 
with certain executive powers. 

2. The President is elected by a popular vote every five 
years. 

3. The President appoints a Cabinet. 

4. The members of the Cabinet are individually respon- 
sible to the Majilis, or People’s Council. 

5. The Majilis has 48 members, including 40 elected for - 
five years by universal adult suffrage and eight 
appointed by the President. 

6. The powers of the President, the Cabinet and the 
legislature are laid down in the Constitution. 

7. Within the provisions of Islam, freedom of "life 
movement”, speech and development are guaranteed 
as basic rights of the people. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 

(February 1978) 

President and Head of State: Amir Ibrahim Nasir, r.b.k., 

N.G.I.V. 

THE CABINET 

Minister of Justice: Moosa Fathhi. 

Minister of Home Affairs: Ibrahim Rasheed. 

Minister of Provincial Affairs: Hassan Zareer. 

Minister of Education : Amir Abdul Sattar Faamuladeiri 
Kilegefaanu. 

Minister of Health: Moomina a. Ismail. 

Minuter of Public Safety: Amir Abdul Hannan 
Doshimeina Kilegefaanu. 

Minister of Fisheries: Amir Ahmed Hilmy Faashana 
IVILEGEFAANU. 

Minister of Agriculture: Ibrahim Shihab. 

Minister of Transport: Maumoon Abdul Gayyoom. 
Minister of Shipping: An Umar Maniku. 
Attorney-General: Adnan Hussein. 



Diplomatic Representation, Law and Religion, The Press, Finance, etc. 


MALDIVES 

LEGISLATURE 

Majius 

Comprises 48 members, of whom 8 are nominated by the 
President, 2 elected by the people of Male and 2 elected 
from each of the 19 administrative districts. 

Speaker: Sheikh Ahmed Shathir. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

The following countries maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions with Maldives: Australia, Burma, the People’s 
Republic of China, Czechoslovakia, .Egypt, France, the 
German Democratic Republic, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Hungary, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Italy, 
Japan, the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, the 
Republic of Korea, Libya, Malaysia, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Singapore, Sri Lanka, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., Viet-Nam and 
Yugoslavia. 

India, Pakistan and Libya are the only countries which 
have resident diplomatic missions in Maldives. In most 
cases the missions are in Sri Lanka. 

LAW AND RELIGION 

The administration of justice is based on the Shariat, the 
sacred law of Islam. 

Islam is the State religion. The Maldivians are Sunni 
Muslims. 


THE PRESS 

There is one newspaper. Moonlight, which is owned by 
the President. 

FINANCE 

The State Bank of India (f. 1972), and Habib Bank Ltd. 
(Pakistan) have offices in Hjale. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

state Trading Organisation (STO): Male; commercial and 
financial functions. 

TRANSPORT 

SHIPPING 

Shipping services are operated by Maldive Shipping Ltd. 

Powered vessels operate between Maldives and Sri 
Lanka at frequent intervals. They also call at places in 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Singapore and some Middle East 
and Adriatic ports. Transportation between islands is 
provided by small freighters and sailing boats on an 
irregular basis. 

CIVIL aviation 

Kuwaiti-financed airport expansion work is in progress 
on the island of Hulule, about a mile from the capital 
island, Male. 

Air Maldives: Orchid Bldg., Orchid Kd., Maafannu, Male; 
f. 1974: services to Sri Lanka (daily) and to Gan; Dir. 
Ali Maniku; fleet of 2 CV-440. 

Air Ceylon and Indian Airlines flights also serve Maldives. 



INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Mali is a land-locked state in West 
Africa, with Algeria to the north, Mauritania and Senegal 
to the west, Guinea and the Ivory Coast to the south and 
Upper Volta and Niger to the east. The climate is hot and 
dry with temperatures ranging from 24° to 32°c (75°-go°F) 
and increasing northward into the Sahara Desert. The 
official language is French but a number of other languages, 
including Bambara'and Sonrai, are widely spoken. About 
65 per cent of the population are Muslims and more than 
30 per cent follow animist beliefs, the remainder being 
Christians. The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) is a 
vertical tricolour of green, gold and red. The capital is 
Bamako. 

Recent History 

Mali was formerly French Sudan, a part of French West 
Africa. In April 1559 it merged with Senegal to form the 
Federation of Mali, which became independent in June 
i960. Senegal seceded two months later and the remnant 
of the Federation was proclaimed the Republic of Mali in 
September i960. The first President, Modibo Keita, adop- 
ted authoritarian socialist policies and broke away from 
the French political and financial bloc. Despite communist 
aid, rapid inflation forced Keita to return to the Franc 
Zone in 1967, at the price of a 50 per cent devaluation. The 
elected National Assembly was dissolved in January 1968. 
Keita was overthrown in’ November 1968 by a group of 
junior army officers, who ruled as the Military Committee 
of National Liberation (CMLN). The constitution was 
abrogated and political parties banned. 

Lieutenant (later Col.) Moussa Traore emerged as the 
dominant figure in the new regime, with the posts of Head 
of State and President of the CMLN, and in September 
1969 replaced Capt. Yoro Diakit6 as President of the 
Government. Diakit6 died in prison in 1973. The regime 
maintained military rule and quashed opposition, promis- 
ing civilian rule when the economic problems created by 
the drought in the Sahel had been overcome and new 
political institutions had been created. 

Mass support for President Traore’s plan for a gradual 
return to civilian one-party rule was demonstrated in a 
referendum in June 1974, but there was persistent oppo- 
sition from politicians active before the 1968 coup who 
were barred from political activity, and from those, par- 
ticularly students, who would prefer a multi-party 
democracy. There were many arrests after demonstrations 
at ex-President Keita’s funeral in 1976, but most of these 
detainees were released at the end of 1977. There was also 
reported to be resistance to civilian rule from within the 
army, although President Traor6 has stressed the con- 
tinued role of the military in social projects such as the 
mass literacy campaign, and in January 1978 introduced 
two more army members in a Cabinet shuffle. 

Mali follows French foreign policy in its attitude towards 
the guerrilla war being waged by the inhabitants of the 
former Spanish Sahara against its occupiers, Mauritania 
and Morocco. In 1977 Mali troops were stationed in the 
north of the country to prevent recruitment of guerrillas 
there. 


Government 

Since the coup of 1968, the Military Committee of 
National Liberation (CMLN) has ruled by decree with the 
assistance of an appointed Council of Ministers. A new 
constitution, approved by referendum in June 1974, pro- 
vides for the CMLN to remain in power for a further five 
years, after which a President and National Assembly 
would be the main institutions of government. Mali has 
eight administrative regions and a district government in 
Bamako. President Traore plans to establish local groups 
of the sole political party, the Union D6mocratique du 
Peuple Malicn (UDPM), founded in 1976, by the end of 
1979 - 

Defence 

The army numbers 4,200, including a paratroop com- 
pany. There are also three patrol boats on the Niger, and 
150 men in the Soviet-equipped air force. , 

Economic Affairs 

Mali is poor in natural resources. A large part of the 
country lies in the Sahara Desert and is capable of support- 
ing only a sparse nomadic population dependent on its 
flocks and herds. The severe drought of 1968-74 dras- 
tically reduced livestock levels, although by 1976 there 
was some recovery. Only about 20 per cent of the land is 
suitable for cultivation, the principal crops being rice, 
cotton, millet, cassava and groundnuts. There is extensive 
river fishing and dried and smoked fish are exported. 
Industry still occupies a minor position in the economy 
and is based on the processing of food, cotton, hides, skins 
and wool. Imports exceeded exports during the drought, 
largely because of cereals imports, but in 1976 imports 
were restricted and credit purchases of consumer goods 
controlled. 

Apart from old-established salt mines, small quantities 
of phosphates and gold are mined, and there has been 
extensive prospecting for gold, uranium, lithium, diamonds 
and petroleum. 

Since Mali’s return to the Franc Zone in 1967 an austerity 
programme has been in force as a condition of French 
support for the Mali franc. Wages have been held down 
and the state sector has been restricted. However, the 
Government has proved incapable of pruning the bureau- 
cracy on which it depends for vital support. Aid has been 
received from many sources, especially France, the 
People’s Republic of China and the U.S.S.R. International 
relief organizations have helped mitigate the effects of the 

ahel drought, foreign aid programmes are designed to 
restore self-sufficiency in food and reduce vulnerability to 
future droughts. 

Mali IS a member of the OAU, CEAO and ECOWAS and 
IS a signatory to the Lomd Convention. 

Transport and Communications 

River Senegal and the River Niger, which is naviga- 
ble for Its total length in Mali of 1,782 km., form the chief 
arlenes of transport. The only railway runs from Koulikoro 
via Bamako to the Senegal border (640 km.) and then to 

a ar ( enegal). Roads are being improved, and almost 
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half the 13,000 km. of classified roads are open all the 
j'ear. Domestic and international air services are provided 
b}' Air Mali and several foreign airlines. 

Social Welfare 

The Government maintains anti-smallpox and yellow 
fever services and there are a number of state hospitals 
and medical centres. In 1971 Mali had 54 government hos- 
pitals, with 3,718 beds. In 1975 there was one doctor for 
every 40,000 inhabitants. 

Education 

Education is free and, in theory, compulsory for all 
children between the ages of 6 and 15. In 1975 only 20 per 
cent of children eligible for primary education were 
enrolled in schools. Over 500 Malian students receive 
higher education abroad, mainly in France and Senegal. 

Tourism 

Tourism is being developed, based on hunting and 
fishing and the celebrated city of Timbuktu. 


Introductory Surccy, Statistical Stin'cy 

Visas are required to visit Mali by citizens of all coun- 
tries except France. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : i\Iay ist (Labour Day), July 14th (National Day), 
September 4th (Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), September 
22nd (Independence Day), November nth (Id ul .-Vdha, 
Feast of the Sacrifice), December 2nd (Muslim New Year), 
December 25th (Christmas). 

1979 : February loth (Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rate 

100 centimes=r franc malien (Mali franc). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

I Mali franc=i French centime; 

£1 sterling=88}.4 Mali francs; 

U.S.$i =482.75 Mali francs. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


kjCEK 
(sq. km.) 

Population (Census, Dec. 1976) 

Total 

Bamako (Capital) 

1,240,000* 

i 

6,308,000 

400,022 

♦ 478,767 sq. miles. 


MAIN TRIBES 
(1963 cstiniatc.s) 


Bambara 

Fulani 

Marka 

SoNGHAl 

Malink£ 

Touarp.c 

S^KOUFO 

Dogon 

1,000,000 

450.000 

280,000 

230,000 

200,000 

240,000 

375.000 

130.000 


Other Towns: Segou 31,000, Kayes 29,000, Mopti, Sikasso, San, fombouctou (Timbuktu). 

Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 49.S per i.ooo in 1905-70. 50.1 per i.ooo in 1970-75; death rate 2O 6 per 1,000 
in 1965-70, 25.9 per 1,000 in 1970-75 (UN estimates). 


LA not: R FORC1-: 

(ILO estimates, ’000 persons at mid-year) 



i960 

1970 

.tl.iles 

I-Vmah's 

Total 

Males 

Fem.ilcs 

Tot.d 

.■XgricuUure, etc 

i,i (3 

1 ,07.*' 

2 ,Z 1 \ 

i. 3 -i 9 

I, 2 ,M 

2,503 

Industry 


■J 5 


33 

•‘'•1 

J * / 

Services 

68 

1 1 

79 

117 

- - 

I jO 

Tot.\l . 

1. 2 CO 

1 . 1 35 

2.3'* ! 

l.iOO 

I.t-'O 1 

! 

2..*^ .50 


Soinn-.- ILO. I.ah ur !\ u-c KfitirjVs av.d 

8 - 1 ' 


-jnnf) 


AGRICULTURE 


LAND USE, 1975 


(unofficial estimates, ’000 hectares) 


Arable land . . : . ' . 

11,717* 

Land under permanent crops 

3 

Permanent meadows and pastures . 

30,000 

Forests and woodland . . 

4-457 

Other land ..... 

75.823 

Inland water ..... 

2,000 

Total ..... 

124,000 


* FAO estimate; 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Statistical Survey 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(’000 metric tons) 



1974 

1975' 

1976 

Millet, Sorghum and 




Foriio 

600 

696 

804 

Rice (Paddy) 

got 

218 

237 

Maize .... 

87 ■ 

71 

81 

Sugar Cane . 

Sweet Potatoes and 

go* 

94* 

98* 

Yams . 

35* 

35* 

35* 

Cassava (Manioc) . 

35* 

40* 

40* 

Pulses . 

32* 

33* 

■ 34* 

Groundnuts (in shell) . . 

ifiof 

227 

258 ■ 

Cottonseed . 

37t 

daf . ' 

■75t 

Cotton (Lint) 

23t 

37t 

- -45t 


* FAO estimate. , Unofficial figure. 
Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 


(’000 head — FAO estimates) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle 

3.700 

3.886 

4,080 

Sheep 

4,100 

4,000 

4.219 

Goats 

4,000 

3,800 

3.929 

Pigs 

21 

23 

25 

Horses . 

13° 

140 

150 

Asses 

340 

370 

400 

Camels . 

158 

168 

178 

Poultry , 

9,400 

9,700 

9.992 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


. LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


(FAO estimates, metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cows' Milk 

55.000 

65,000 

68,000 

Sheep’s Milk 

20,000 

21,000 

22,000 

Goats’ Milk 

19,000 

23,000 

24,000 

Butter . 

1.277 

1,558 

1,605 

Beef and Veal 

26,000 

29,000 

30,000 

Mutton and Lamb 

13,000 

16,000 

17,000 

Goat Meat 

9,000 

11,000 

11,000 

Hen Eggs 

5.076 

5.298 

5.521 

Cattle Hides 

6,000 

6,386 

6,772 

Sheep Skins 

3.625 

3-837 

4.049 

Goat Skins 

1,900 

1,964 

2,028 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
('000 cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1972* 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for sleepers. 
Other industrial wood .... 
Fuel wood ...... 

Total ..... 




20* 

228 

2.792 

2.855 

2,892 

2,965 

3-040 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


Fishing: Total catch 90,000 metric tons in 1971- 100000 
metric tons (FAO estimate) in 1975, In 1975 ,’600 
metric tons of fish were salted, dried and smoked. 

Mining: Unrefined salt (metric tons): 3,000 (1971)- j 000 
(1972); 5,000 (1973): 5,000 (1974): 5,000 (1975).’ 
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Statistical Survey 


- FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1974-78) 
(’000 million Mali francs) 


Rural sector . . . . . 

133-0 

Communications and tourism 

91. 1 

Energy 

63-9 

Industry and crafts .... 

33-5 

Culture . ' . . ... 

27.4 

Town planning . . 

22.8 

Mines ....... 

13.2 

Health and social affairs 

10.3 

Total .... 

. 395 - 2 * 


* Revised estimated total expenditure (September 1975) : 
486,800 million Mali francs. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million Mali francs) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. . 
Exports f.o.b. . 

20,102 

8,750 

26,200 

18,240 

34.870 

22,580 

42,500 

17.233 

48,700 

25,600 

86,080 

16,990 

75.560 

23,300 

71.510 

47.120 


Note; These totals are as published in the UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. Other sources give different figures. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(million Mali francs) 


Imports 

1974 

1975* 

1976! Exports 

1974 

1975* 

1976! 

Food products 
of which: 

Sugar 

Cereals 

Textiles and leather 
Machinery and vehicles 
Construction materials . 
Pharmaceuticals and 
chemicals 

Petroleum products 

Total (inch others) 

48,900 

3,900 
35,000 
2,000 ■ 
13,800 
3.400 

4,800 

7,600 

18,700 

7,400 

5.700 

3.700 

24.000 
4,200 

9,900 

11.000 

I2,i6i "Modern” sector 

of which: 

5,474 Groundnuts 

777 Cotton . 

3.055 "Traditional” sector 

20,772 gf which: 

6.228 Live animals 

5.972 

9.579 

15,300 

3.900 

11,000 

11,600 

5,600 

15,700 

4,100 
9,500 
10,900 . 

6,400 

18,288 

4,884 

7,194 

4.178 

3,363 

86,100 

78,000 

63.973 Total (inch others) 

30,800 

30,800 

19,200 


* Figures from Banque Centrale de Mali. j Eleven months only. 

Source: Europe Outremer, Mali 1077. 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million Mali francs) 


Siaiislical Survey 


Imports 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Belgium/Luxembourg, 
Italy, Netherlands 

1. 129 

1,088 

1.563 

China, People’s Republic 

1.706 

1.356 

2,030 

France 

7.770 

6.925 

14,620 

Germany, Fed. Republic 

572 

467 

1,189 

Ivory Coast. 

1.725 

2.334 

3.462 

Japan. 

131 

332 

518 

Senegal 

1.705 

1.445 

2,069 

U.S.S.R. . 

1.976 

2.531 

1,986 

United Kingdom . 

239 

169 

799 

U.S.A. 

539 

195 

1.804 

Total (inch others) 

20,099 

26,200 

34.870 


1972 (million Mali francs): France 15,200; Ivory Coast 
^,2oo; Senegal 3,200. 


Exports 

1969 

1970 

1971 

France 

1.431 

3.370 

4.030 

Germany, Fed. Republic 

9 

262 

204 

Ghana , . 

1.876 

1.733 

1.575 

Ivory Coast. 

3.505 

6,315 

5.443 

Japan. 

22 

94 

360 

Senegal 

388 

2,715 

1,611 

U.S.S.R. . 

212 

288 

334 

United Kingdom . 

94 

510 

320 

Upper Volta 

230 

466 

498 

Total (inch others) 

8,941 

18,240 

22,580 


1972 (million Mali francs): France 3,700; Ivory Coast 


7.400. 

Source: mainly UN Economic Commission for Africa, Summaries of Economic Data: Mali. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Passenger-km. (million) . 

95 

n.a. 

100 

Freight ton/km. (million) 

152 

n.a. 

156 


RIVER TRAFFIC 



1967/68 

1968/69 

1969/70 

Passengers (’ooo) 

71.9 

70.1 

60.8 

Passenger-kra. (million) . 
Freight (’000 tons) . 

22.0 

1S.7 

19.8 

61 .9 

56-9 

52.2 

Freight ton-km. (million) 

36.3 

26.8 

29.2 


Roads (1974): 16.344 vehicles. 


CIVIL AVIATION EDUCATION 

Scheduled Services ('000) {1972-73) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Schools 

TEACiir.i’.s^ 

Pupils 

Kilometres flown . 
Passengers carried 
Passenger km. 

Freight lon-km. . 

Mail ton-km. 

1,700 

47 

73,000 

1,700 

100 

1,800 

50 

77.000 

i,Soo 

100 

1,700 Primary 

50 Secondary . 

.85,000 Technical 

1,200 Higher 

100 

1,222 

X2 

5 

1 

i 

7.3 >5 
.393 
n a. 

-13 

254,63 ; 
5.5 22 

1,322 

r,2'>o* 

! — • Including students studying abroad. 


Source: United Nations. SlalisUcal Yearbook. Source: Europe Oulterner: I.'.ifrigue (i'erp ressi'o 

fr.tt;(atse e! .'if adagascar. 1075. 


Source (unless otherwise st.ntcd): Direction Generalc cic la Statistique. Bamako 
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The Constitution, The Government, Parliament, Political Party 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The i960 Constitution was abrogated by the Military Committee of National Liberation (CMLN), which- in November 
1968 replaced it by a “Fundamental Law": Under this, the CMLN and the Supreme Court ruled by decree. The CMLN 
published a new Constitution on April 26th, 1974, and it was approved by referendum on June 2nd, 1974. Under its pro- 
visions there is to be- a President and Head' of Government elected by universal suffrage for not more than two five-year 
terms, and a National Assembly elected for a four-year period. Mali is to be a single-party state. The Constitution also 
allows, however, for a five-year transition period during which the CMLN will continue to rule the country. People who 
held political office between March 1966 and November 1968 will be ineligible for membership of the new institutions. " 


THE GOVERNMENT 


HEAD OF STATE 
President: Col. Moussa Traor6. 


MILITARY COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL LIBERATION (CMLN) 


President: Col. Moussa Traor£. 

Vice-President: Col. Amadou Baba Diarra. 
Commissioner: Lt.-Col. Youssouf Traor^. 
Permanent Secretary: Lt.-Col. Filifing Sissoko. 


Members: 

Lt.-Col. J. Mara 
Lt.-Col. Mamadou Sanogo 
Lt.-Col. Missa Kon6 



COUNCII. OF 

[March 

President of the Government: Col Moussa Traor6. 

Minister of Planning: Col. Amadou Baba Diarra. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and International Co-operation: 

(vacant). 

Minister of Transport and Public Works: (vacant) . 

Minister of Defence, Interior and Security f (vacant). 

Minister of Justice, Keeper of the seals: Lt.-Col. Mamadou 
Sanogo. 

Minister of Rural Development: Sori Coulibaly. 

Minister of Information and TeIecommunicat:ons:~YAYA 

Bagayogo. 


MINISTERS 

1978) 

Minister of State Enterprises and Business: Mohamed 
Hamani. 

Minister of Labour and Public Works: Assim Diawara. 
Minister of Health and Social Affairs: Lt.-Col. Missa Kon6. 
Minister of Education: Lt.-Col. Youssouf Traor6. 
Minister of Trade and Finance: Founek6 Keita. 

Minister of Industrial Development and Tourism: Lamine 
Keita. 

Minister of Youth, Sports, Arts and Culture: Blondin 
Beye. 


PARLIAMENT 

The National Assembly was abolished in January 1968. 
The President and, since November 1968, the Military 
Committee of National Liberation rule by decree. Under 
the terms of the 1974 Constitution there is to be a new 
National Assembly, elected for a four-year term. 


POLITICAL PARTY 

Union Ddmocratique du People Malien (UDPM): , single 
party provided for in 1974 constitution; f. ,1976. The 
party s supreme organ is the congress and, .between 
congress sessions, the national council. Party structure 
is based on democratic centrahsm; publ. Voix du 
Peuple. 
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Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion, The Press 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO MALI 
(In Bamako unless otherwise stated) 


Albania: Algiers, Algeria. 

Algeria: ex-base aerienne; Ambassador : Mustapha Bena- 

MAR. 

Argentina: Rabat, Morocco. 

Austria: Dakar, Senegal. 

Belgium: Dakar, Senegal. 

Brazil : Dakar, Senegal. 

Bulgaria: route de I’Aeroport. 

Canada: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

China, People’s Republic: B.P. 112; Ambassador: Fan 
Tso-kai. 

Cuba: Korofina-Bamaka. 

Czechoslovakia: Conakry, Guinea. 

Egypt: Quinzambougou; Ambassador: Anwar Farid 
Nasr El-Oine. 

France: B.P. 17; Ambassador: Robert Mazeyrac. 
Gambia: Dakar, Senegal. 

German Democratic Republic: B.P. 102: Ambassador: Dr. 
Alfred Peukert (also accred. to Niger and Upper 
Volta). 

Germany, Federal Republic: Badalabougou, B.P. 100; 

Ambassador: Hans Albrecht Schraepler. 

Ghana: Bamako-Coura; Ambassador: Kwame Addae. 
Greece; Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Guinea: B.P. 118; Ambassador : Daouda Berete. 

Haiti: Monrovia, Liberia. 

Hungary: Conakry, Guinea. 

India: Dakar, Senegal. 

Indonesia: Algiers, Algeria. 

Mali also has diplomatic relations 
Uganda and Upper Volta. 


Italy: Abidjan, Ivoiy" Coast. 

Japan: Dakar, Senegal. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Conakrj', Guinea. 
Lebanon: Dakar, Senegal. 

Libya: Nouakchott, Mauritania. 

Mauritania: Dakar, Senegal. 

Morocco: B.P. 78. 

Netherlands: Dakar, Senegal. 

Nigeria: rue du Gdndral Combes. 

Pakistan: Nouakchott, Mauritania. 

Poland; Dakar, Senegal. 

Romania: Conakry, Guinea. 

Saudi Arabia: Badalabougou; Charge d' Affaires a.i.: 
Ahmed Zaqi Saleh. 

Senegal: ave. Kasse Keita; Ambassador: M’Baye Diouf 
(also accred. to Niger). 

Sierra Leone: Conakrj', Guinea. 

Spain: Dakar, Senegal. 

Sv/eden : Algiers, Algeria. 

Switzerland: Dakar. Senegal. 

Tunisia: Dakar, Senegal. 

Turkey: Dakar, Senegal. 

U.S.S.R.: route de Sotuba; Ambassador: (vacant). 

United Kingdom: Dakar, Senegal. 

U.S.A.: B.P. 34; Ambassador: Patricia M. Byrne. 
Viet'Nam: B.P. 551. 

Yugoslavia: B.P. 207; Chargi d’ Affaires: Karadzinovic 
Bozidar. 


with Burundi, Cambodia (Kampuchea), Kenya, Liberia, Mexico. Norway, Tanzania, 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Supreme Court: Bamako; established September 1969: 
19 members; judicial section comprising three civil 
chambers and one criminal chamber; administrative 
section dealing with appeals and fundamental ruling, 
members are nominated for five years and may not be 
members of the Government nor practise law privately 
during that time; Pres. Boubacar Sidibe. 

Special Court of State Security: Bamako; f. 1976: com- 
posed of two magistrates and eight army otneers, o 
judge crimes against state property, especially em- 
bezzlement; Pres. Bekaye N'Diaye. 


Court of Appeal: Bamako. 

There are two Tribunaux de Premiere Instance ( agi- 
strate's Courts) and also courts for labour disputes. 


RELIGION 


It is estimated that 65 per cent of tlie population . 
Muslims, about 30 per cent .'Xnimists and 5 per cen 
Christians, with Roman Catholics comprising i per cen o 
the total population. 




Chief Mosque; Bagadadji, Place de la Rdpublique. 

Roman Catholic Church: Metropolitan Archdiocese of 
Bamako and five suffragan dioceses (Kayes, Mopti, 
San, S6gou, Sikasso), dependent on the Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Evangelization of Peoples. 

Archbishop of Bamako: Mgr. Luc Auguste SANCARfi, 
B.P. 298. 

Protestant Missions: There are many mission centres with a 
total personnel of about 370, run by American societies. 


THE PRESS 

Bulletin do Statistiques: Ministiy of Phanning, Bamako; 
monthly. 

L’Essor — La Voix du Pcuplc [Progicss): B.P. 1463. Bamako; 
organ of the Military Coinniittce for National Libera- 
tion; daily. 

Kibaru: monthly; in Bambara; first periodical for rural 
areas: circ. 5.000. 

Journal Officiel dc la R6publique du Mali: B.P. i ('' 3 - 
Bamako; published by the government printers .it 
Koulouba. 


MALI. 


Publishers, Radio,. Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism 


NEWS AGENCIES 
Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): B.P. 778, Bamako; Cor- 
respondent Chovaibou Boukane. 

Novosti (U.S.S.R.): Bamako; Correspondent Viktor Y. 
Martynov. 

Hsinhua, Reuters and Tass maintain bureaux in Mali. 


PUBLISHERS 

Edition Imprimerie du Mali (EDIM): B.P. 21, Bamako; 
f. 1972; printing and publishing; - Dir. Barth£l^my 
Kone. 

Librairie Populaire: B.P. 28, Bamako; school books, 
history, sociology, folk-tales; Dir. Mamadou Bakary 
Koite. • , ■ 

RADIO 

Radio Mali: B.P. 171, Bamako; f. 1957; government sta- 
tion; programmes in French, English, Bambara, Peulh, 
Sarakol6, Tamachek, Sonrai, Moorish, Ouolof; Dir.- 
Gen. Alphonse Berthe. 

In 1976 there were 350,000 receiving sets. 

FINANCE 

BANKS 
Central Bank 

Banque Centraie du Mali; B.P. 206, Bamako; f. 1968; 
central bank of issue; cap. i,ooom. Mali francs; Pres, 
of Administrative Council IsmaIla Kanoute; Dir.- 
Gen. Albert Clary. \ 

National Banks 

Banque de Diveloppement du Mali (BDM): B.P. 94, 
Bamako: f. 1968; cap. 5,000m. Mali francs; Dir.-Gen. 
Mamadou HaIdara; Asst. Dir.-Gen. Mahamane 
• Sandgo; regional brs.' at Gao, Mopti, Segou, Sikasso, 
Niono, Koutiala and Kayes. 

Banque Malienne de Credit et de Depots (BMCD): ave. 
iNIodibo Keita, B.P. 45, Bamako; f. 1961 to take over 
branches of Credit Lyonnais; .cap. 350m. Mali francs 
(1977); Pres, Gen. Man. D. Diakite. 

French Banks 

Banque Internationale pour I’Afrique Occidentale (BIAO): 

9 ave. de Messine, 75008 Paris, France; ave. Moham- 
med 5, B.P. 15, Bamako; Dir. Paul Sicard. 

Caisse Centralo do Cooperation Economique: B.P. 32, me 
Testard, Bamako; Dir. Jean Boyer. 

INSURANCE 

Caisse Nationale d’ Assurance et de Reassurance (CNAR): 

B.P. 568, Bamako; Dir.-Gen. Mamadou Sanogo. 
Several French companies maintain agencies in Bamako. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Chambre de Commerce et d’Industrie du Mali: B.P. 46, 

Bamako; f. 1908; 90 mems.; Pres. El Haj Dossolo 
■ - TRAORi:; Sec.-Gen. Bonota TouRfi. 

Societe Malienne d’Importation et d’Exportation (SOMIEX): 

■ B.P. 182,' Bamako; state-owned company for the ex- 
port of groundnuts and the import of primary products; 
Dir.-Gen. Amadou Diatigui Diarra. 


DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Bureau pour le oeveloppement de la Production Agricole: 

B.P. 72, Bamako; Dir. Jacques Vayssie. 

Compagnie Malienne pour le D6veloppement des Textiles 
(CMDT) : B.P. 487, Bamako; Dir.-Gen. N’Fagnanama 
Kone. 

Office du Niger: B.P. 1660, Segou; f. 1932; taken over from 
the French Government in 1958; the French project 
involved a major dam, begun in 1935, 45 miles above 
Sdgou, to direct water into extensive irrigation net- 
works covering one million hectares to be devoted to 
rice and cotton on the left Bank of the Niger.. By 1958 
only 48,000 hectares had been irrigated. Since inde- 
pendence the irrigated area has been extended by 4,000 
hectares per year. The office also operates a number ol 
research stations, three rice-processing plants, a cotton- 
ginning factory and a sugar trefinery and distillery; 
Dir.-Gen. Lieut. Issa Ongoiba. 

TRADE UNIONS ’ 

Union nationale des travailleurs du Mali (UNTM) : Bamako; 

Sec.-Gen. Seydou Diallo. 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAY ■ 

R6gie du Chemin de Fer du Mali: B.P. 260, Bamako; 
Dir.-Gen. Ing. D. Diallo; 1,287 km. of track linking 
Dakar (Senegal) with Bamako and Koulikoro, of which 
642 km. are in Mali; metre gauge. 

ROADS 

In 1974 there were 14,704 km. of classified -roads 
including 5,696 km. main roads and 5,595 km. secondary 
roads. The roads between Bamako and Bbugouni (160 km.) 
and between Bamako and Segou (240 km;) are asphalted. 
The length of asphalt roads totalled 1,600 km. in 1972. A 
new asphalt road from Mopti is planned- to- run 
via Ouagadougou (Upper Volta) to the coast at Tema 
(Ghana). 

Cie. Malienne de Transports Routiers: B.P. 208, rue du 
Commandant-Riault, Bamako; f. 1968; Dir.-Gen. 
Albakaye Kounta. 

INLAND WATERWAYS ' 

The Niger is navigable throughout its course through 
Mali (1:782 km.) from July to January. The Senegal is 
navigable from Kayes to Saint-Louis (Senegal). 

Compagnie Malienne de Navigation : B.P. 150, Bamako; Dir.- 

Gen. Salif Konake. 

CRTL AVIATION 

The principal airport is at Bamako. A new international 
mrport at Senou, 14 km. outside Bamako, was opened in 
December 1975; it has a 3 2 km. runway.' There are ten 
other aerodromes and about forty small airstrips ' 

Air Mali: B.P. 27, Bamako; f. i960; state airline; cap. 
50m. Mali francs; daily services to West Africa, weekly 
serviMS to Paris; local services; fleet: one Boeing 727, 
one DC-3, one Ilyushin 18, one Antonov 24B, two 
Twin Otter; 506 employees; Gen. Man. A. G. Maigi. 

Mali is also served by the following foreign airlines: Air 
Atrique, Air Algerie, Air Guine'e, Aeroflot, Interflug,' 
Nigeria Airways and UTA. 

^ _ TOURISM 

commissariat au Tourisme: B.P. 222, Place de la R6- 
pubhque, Bamako; f. 1966; Dir. Filifing Sakho. 
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MAURITANIA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Islamic Republic of Mauritania lies in north-west 
Africa, with Morocco and Algeria to the north, Mali to the 
east and south and Senegal due south. The north of the 
country is mainly desert, but the south is more fertile and 
suitable for cultivation. The climate is hot and dry. The 
official languages are French and Arabic, although most 
people speak Arabic or Hassaniya. The population is almost 
entirely Muslim, Islam being the State religion. The 
national flag (proportions 3 by 2) is emerald green with a 
five-pointed gold star and a horizontal gold crescent moon 
in the centre. The capital is Nouakchott. 

Recent History 

Mauritania, a former French colony, became independent 
in November 1960. President Moktar Ould Daddah has 
held power since then, meeting opposition from the non- 
Arab minority and from the small proletariat. Miners 
strikes led to the integration of the trade union into the 
sole political party, the Parti, du peuple Manrilanieii 
(PPM). In 1974 Daddah responded to left-wing opposition 
pressure by nationalizing the foreign-owned iron-mining 
company, MIFERMA. 

After independence Mauritania moved awa)' from the 
French sphere of influence and towards closer relations 
with Arab nations. After withdrawing from OCAM m 
1965, a national currency was established in 1973 and 
Mauritania became a member of the Arab League. In I977 
it became a member of the Arab Common Market. 

When Spain withdrew from its Saharan territories 
Mauritania was a party, with Morocco and Spain, to the 
tripartite agreement of November 1975 and established 
control over the southern portion of the territory in 
February 1976. General elections were held in August 197^’ 
and President Daddah claimed that the support for the 
annexation expressed in the polls in the new territory "as 
overwhelming and rejected international calls for a 
referendum there. 

Guerrilla fighting ensued between the Algerian-backed 
liberation organization, Polisario, and Aforroccan ant 
Mauritanian troops. The Mauritanian army was s"i t > 
built up but lacked morale and training. Polisario 
on villages and particularly the railway line, essential or 
the transport of iron ore from Zouerate, were hig > y 
damaging to the economy. During I 975~77 *5 Frcnc 1 
nationals working in the mining area were capturet or 
killed, and in June 1976 the Polisario attacked Nona 
chott, although suffering heavy losses in doing so. 

Relations with Algeria, which refused to sto]J supportin;, 
the Polisario base-camps at Tindouf inside its bor ers. 
Were broken off in 1976. Relations with Morocco, " uc i 
had been poor until the renunciation of claims to a greater 
Morocco", grew more friendly, although the presence o 
•1.000 Moroccan troops, to patrol the railway and to jam 
the Mauritanians, caused some disquiet. In June 1977 ^ 
joint defence pact with Morocco was formed and I >ere 
were changes in the command structure of the arm> 

The kidnapping of I'rench technicians m the mining 
areas brought open I'rench military aid for Mauritania. 


Polisario members were expelled from France, instructors 
and equipment were flown in and reinforcements were air- 
lifted to Senegal. Polisario, under international pressure, 
released some French prisoners in December 1977 at the 
same time as French Jaguar aircraft were reported to be 
involved in air strikes on Polisario targets and conducting 
photo-reconnaissance flights. In the early part of 197S 
there was a partial truce, but there were fears of a general 
escalation of war in the Maghreb if Morocco fulfilled its 
threats to pursue guerrilla groups into Algerian territory. 

In 1977-78 President Daddah reshuffled his Cabinet 
several times, reducing its size. At the third e.xtraordinary 
congress of the PPM in January 1978 he received warm 
support for his policy of streamlining the Government 
structure but less enthusiasm for the idea of total inte- 
gration of the new territories. 

Government 

The sole political party, the Parti du peuple tnauri- 
tanien (PPM), nominates the President, who is elected by 
popular referendum for five years. He exercises executive 
power and governs with the assistance of an appointed 
Council of Ministers. Legislative power belongs to the uni- 
cameral National Assembly, with 77 members elected by 
universal adult suffrage for five years from a single list of 
PPM candidates. 

Defence 

The armed forces are being expanded rapidly with 
Moroccan and French assistance. By mid-1977 the army 
numbered 7,000 men. the gendarmerie 6,000, the navy 300 
and the air force 150. Military service for two years is com- 
pulsory. Defence accounted for over 30 per cent of the 
1976 budget. 

Economic Affairs 

Nomadic Moors, many of whom are serfs, living by 
herding cattle and sheep, make up some 70 per cent of the 
population. Persistent drought has killed much of their 
livestock and disrupted their traditional way of life. Settled 
agriculture is restricted to about 400,000 .•Vfrican peasants 
in the Senegal valley, who grow millet, sorghum and rice 
with the aid of irrigation. In 1977 renewed drought 
reduced the Senegal to low levels, making irrigation im- 
possible. 

Rich offshore fishing grounds have been extended by 
the acquisition of additional Saharan coastline and agree- 
ments on catches have been concluded with several coun- 
tries, although there are signs of o\ cr-fishing of valuable 
species. The freezing and jirocessing of fish at Xoiiadliibou 
is a significant industry. Plans for industrial developinenl 
include the establishment of an iron and steel industry. 

Iron ore from F’Derik and copper from .\kjoiijt provide 
some go per cent of export earning';, and give .Mauritania 
a trade surplus. These mineral re.serves are expected to last 
less than 20 year.s and the comiianies exjiloiting them were 
nation, alized m 107) and 1075 .Mauritania is to take an as 
yet unspecified share 111 the .Motoccan-hehl Poii-Craa phos- 
phate mines, but the co't of pursuing the war against 
Polisario and of administt-riiig the new S.ih.itaii regeei 
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have set back development plans and it is proving to be a 
liability rather than an asset. 

Transport and Communications 

The Senegal river is an important artery of transport. 
A 652-km. railway runs from F'Derik to Nouadhibou for 
the transport of iron ore. There are plans to extend the 
line for 63 km. to exploit deposits of magnetite. The port 
of Nouadhibou has been extended to handle mineral 
exports and accommodate the fishing industry. The main 
international airport is at Nouakchott, with a second at 
Nouadhibou. There are about 6,200 km. of roads and 
tracks, and the 1,000 km. Trans-Mauritanian highway 
linking Nouakchott and Nema is due for completion in the 
early 1980s. 

Social Welfare 

The National Social Insurance Fund administers family 
allowances, industrial accident benefits, insurance against 
occupational diseases, and old-age benefits. Nouakchott 
has a hospital and there are a few regional dispensaries. In 
1973 the country had 71 physicians. 

Education 

Despite expansion in education facilities since i960 
including provisions for nomadic families, only 19 per cent 
of children attend school. Arabic has been compulsory 
since 1967, in addition to French. 

Tourism 

Owing to the hot climate, the best months for visiting 


Introductory Survey 

Mauritania are from November to May. There are hotels 
in the principal towns. Hunting, visiting the oases, and 
touring the Berber villages are the chief attractions. 

Visas are not required to visit Mauritania by the nationals 
of Andorra, Benin, the Central African Empire, Chad, the 
Congo People’s Republic, France, Gabon, Guinea, the 
Ivory Coast, Libya, Mali, Monaco, Niger, Senegal, Togo, 
Tunisia and Upper Volta. 

Sport 

There is little organized sport, although football is some- 
times played. Hunting and fishing are popular. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 25th (African 
Liberation Day), July 3rd (Leilat al Meiraj — Ascension 
of Muhammed), September 4th (Korite — Id ul Fitr, end of 
Ramadan), November nth (Tabaski — Id ul Adha), 
November 28th (National Day), December 2nd (Muslim 
New Year). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s DajJ, February loth 
(Mouloud — Birth of Muhammad) . 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

5 khoums=i ouguiya. 

Exchange rates (October 1977); 

£i sterling =84.55 ouguiya. 

U.S. $1=46.15 ouguiya. 
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Stutisiical Survey 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

Unless othenvise indicated, figures in this Survey exclude Mauritania’s section of Western Sahara, acquired in 1976. 

There are thirteen regions, known only by a number; 
the capital, Nouakchott, is a separate district. Region XIII 
was the Southern Region (formerly Rio de Oro) of Western 
Sahara, which came under Mauritanian control in February 
1976 and was renamed Tins el Gharbia. Its chief town is 
Dakhla (formerly Villa Cisneros) and it has an area of 
approximately 104.000 sq, km. 

Area: r.030.700 sq. km. (397,950 sq. miles). 

Population: 1,481,000 (census of December 22nd, 1976), 
including an estimate of 539,000 for the nomad 
population. 


REGIONS 

(1:974) 



Chief Town 

Area 
(’ 000 
sq, km.) 

Population 
( 1974 est. 
’000) 

I 

Ne'ma 

166 

190 

II 

Aioun el Atrous . 

57 

99 

III 

Kiffa 

36 

148 

IV 

Kae'di 

14 

130 

V 

Aleg 

37 

143 

VI 

Rosso 

67 

201 

VII 

Atar 

215 

77 

VIII 

Nouadhibou 

30 

29 

IX 

Tidjikja . 

93 

73 

X 

Selibaby . 

10 

96 

XI 

F'Derik . 

255 

29 

XII 

Akjouji 

49 

23 

District 

Nouakchott 

I 

102 


Total 

1,030 

L305 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
Population (census of December 1976) 

Nouakchott (capital) . • I34'386 Zouerate .... 17,474 

Nouadhibou Port-Etienne) . 21,961 Ro.sso .... i6,.|66 

Ka6di . . . • 20,848 Atar .... 16,326 


Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 44.8 per 
I 000 in 1965-70 and 1970-75; death rate 24.4 per 1,000 
'in 1965-70, 24.9 per 1,000 in 1970-75. 


EMPLOYMENT 

(1972) 


Agriculture • • 

Wage and Salarj’ Earners: j 

360.000 

Public Sector j 

11,000 

Private Sector . • • ■ j 

19.000 



XT" 
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Statistical Survev 


AGRICULTURE 


LAND USE, 1975 


(’000 hectares) 


Arable Land ..... 

1,000* 

Land Under Permanent Crops 

5 * 

Permanent Meadows and Pastures 

39.250 

Forest ...... 

15.134 

Other Areas ..... 

47.681 

Total .... 

103,070 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 

LIVESTOCK 


(FAO estimates, ’000 head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle 

1,800 

1,900 

2,000 

Sheep 

2,800 

3.000 

3.100 

Goats 

i,goo 

2,200 

2,500 

Asses 

241 

252 

264 

Horses . 

26 

28 

29 

Camels . 

716 

732 

748 

Poultry . 

2,780 

2,860 

2,940 


Source; FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
{’000 cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs 
and logs for sleepers 
Other industrial wood 
Fuel wood 

1 

35 

500* 

1* 

37 

505 

I* 

38 

515 

I* 

38 

526 

Total 

536 

543 

554 

565 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(FAO estimates, ’000 metric tons). 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Millet and sorghum . 

50 

30 

60 

Maize .... 

3 

3 

3 

Potatoes .... 

2 

2 

2 

Sweet potatoes and yams . 

2 

2 

2 

Cow peas .... 

8 

8 

9 

Dates 

13 

13 

13 

Groundnuts : ' ' . 

I 

I 

I 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef 

9,000 

10,000 

11,000 

Mutton and Lamb . 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Cows’ Milk 

• 63.000 

66,000 

69,000 

Sheep's Milk 

30,000 

^^.000 

34,000 

Goats’ Milk 

56,000 

59.000 

63,000 

Hen Eggs 

2.363 

2.431 

2,499 

Cattle Hides . 

1,620 

1,710 

1,800 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook 


FISHING 


(’000 metric tons, live weight) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974* 

Inland waters 
Atlantic Ocean 

13.0* 

62.9 

13.0* 

32.4 

13.0* 

29.4 

13.0 

21.2 

Total Catch 

1 

75-9 

45-4 

42.4 

34-2 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 


(’000 metric tons) 



1 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Iron ore: gross weight 
metal content 

Copper ore: metal content . 

9.257 

6,017 

14.8 

10,445 

6,773 

24.0 

11,100 
7.582 
■ 16.7 

8,690 

5.646 

16.2 


Source: mainly UN, Statistical Yearbook. 
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INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 




1975 

1976 

1977 

Frozen fish ..... 
Canned fish .... 

Fish .flour ..... 
Electricity ..... 

metric tons 
cartons 
metric tons 
million kWh. 

6,000 

15,000 

n.a. 

95 

9,500 

13,000 

2,000 

n.a. 

12.000 

20.000 
5.000 

n.a. 


Sources: UN, Yearbook of Industrial Statistics, and Africa Research Bulletin. 


FINANCE 

5 khoums = i ouguiya. 

Coins; i khoum: i, 5, 10 and. 20 ouguiya. 

Notes; loo, 200 and 1,000 ouguiya. 

Exchange rates (October 1977); ft sterling= 84.55 ouguiya; U.S. $1=46.15 ouguiya. 

1,000 oogui}'a=/ii.83 = S2i.67. 


Note: The ouguiya was introduced on June 29th, 1973. replacing the franc CFA at the rate of i ouguiya=r5 francs CFA = 
10 French centimes. The fixed relationship to French currency (and thus to the franc CFA) was maintained until the end of 
1973- Since then the rate against the U.S. dollar has been fixed by the Central Bank of Mauritania and is adjusted from month 
to month. The av'erage exchange rates (ouguiya per U.S. dollar) were; 45-iS in i97‘4. 43-^® 'ri 19751 44-9^ 1976. Many of 

the figures in the tables below are expressed in francs CFA. For details of previous changes in the exchange rate of the 
franc CFA, see the chapter on Benin, Volume I. 


BUDGET 


(million ouguiya) 


Revenue 

1972 

1973 

1974* 

Expenditure 

B 

1973 

1974* 

Direct taxes 

362 

388 

836 

Current c.xpenditure 

1,266 

1,497 

2.790 

Import duties 

389* 

449* 

1 

Compensation of em- 




Export duties 

17* 

21* 

> 1,901 

ployecs 

094 

S29 

1,212 

Other indirect taxes 

762 

57Z 


Other goods and scr- 




Other revenue 

38 

246 

38S 

vices (inch common 








charges) 

351 

-457 

891 





Debt interest and loan 








repayments . 

33 

1 8 

205 





Transfers . 

188 

193 

4 82 





Capital expenditure 

249 

308 

335 





Gross capital forma- 








tion 

144 

143 

100 





Other capital expend!- 








turc and transfers . 

105 

165 

136 

Total 

1,508 

1.676 

3,1-5 

Total 

'.515 

1,805 

3.>,:5 


* Estimates. 


Souice- UN Economic Commi.ssnui for .\fricn, Stalistieal Yeatbooh. 

Budgets (estimatcs -million ougiiiy.i) balanc.-.l at 4,919 (1075). 0,125 (1976). 7 .r 5 <' fi'V;.!. 
Third Investment Plan (1976-80): miHion ou-^uiya. 
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The Government, Parliament, Political Party, Diplomatic Representation 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Moktar Gold Daddah. 

CABINET 

(February 1978) 


Minister of National Permanence and Party Organization: 

Abdallahi Ould Boye. 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: Hamdi Ould Mouk- 

NASS. ; 

Minister for National Defence: Mohammed Ould Babbah. 
Minister of Islamic Affairs and Justice: Moujtaba Ould 
Mohamed Fall. 

Minister of the Interior: Sakho Mamadou. 

Minister of State for Economic Planning and Mines: Baro 
Abdellahi. 

Minister of Finance and Commerce: Ba Ibrahima. 


PARLIAMENT 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

At the general election of August 1976, 77 members were 
elected, all belonging to the Parti dtc pcuple mauritanien. 
President: Abdoul Aziz Sall. 


Minister of Fisheries and Merchant Marine: Abdallahi 
Ould Ismael. 

Minister of Rural Development: Sidi Ould Cheikh 
Abdellahi. 

Minister for Equipment and Transport: Ahmed Ould 
Mohammed Salah. 

Minister for National Education: Ahmed Ould Sidi Baba. 

Minister for Administrative Reform in Labour, Health and 
Social Affairs: Diop Mamadou Amadou. 

Minister of Culture and Information: Sidi Ahmed Ould 
Deye. 


POLITICAL PARTY 

Parti du peuple mauritanien (PPM) : B.P. 6i, Nouakchott; 
f. 1961; the only recognized party; National Congress 
meets every four years; National Council meets twice 
a year, 120 members elected by National Congress, 
and ex officio members: National Political Bureau, 
composed of Secretary-General and sixteen members 
nominated by Secretary-General and elected by 
National Council; Sec. -Gen. Moktar Ould Daddah; 
the other members of the Political Bureau are the 
seven Ministers of State and the President of the 
National Assembly. 


Albania: Algiers, Algeria. 

Austria: Dakar, Senegal. 

Belgium: Dakar, Senegal 
Brazil : Dakar, Senegal. 

Bulgaria: Bamako, Mali. 

Canada: Dakar, Senegal 

China, People's Republic: B.P. 196; Ambassador: Kang 
Mao-chao. • ; 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO MAURITANIA , • 

(In Nouakchott unless otherwise stated) 

Czechoslovakia: Algiers, Algeria. 

Egypt: B.P. 176; Ambassador: Ahmed Mohamed Tohamy. 

.,4w6ass(iiioi'.- Michel Removille. - 
, , Cabon: .,4>R6assado>-; Jos£ Amiar. 

Germany, Federal Republic: B.P. 372:' Dr. 

Burghardt Nagel. , ■ • 

Guinea: Ambassador: Fatou Diarra. . 

Hungary: Conakry, Guinea 1 

904 ' • 
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India: Dakar, Senegal. 

Italy: Dakar, Senegal. 

Japan: Dakar, Senegal 
Kuwait: Ambassador: Nouri Abdessalam ChouaIb. 
Libya: Ambassador: Mohamed Ahmed Almagrahi {also 
accred. to Mali). 

Mali : Dakar, Senegal. 

Mongolia: Algiers, Algeria. 

Morocco: Ambassador: Mohamed Mahjoubi. 

Netherlands: Dakar, Senegal. 

Pakistan: M/98 ave. Kennedy, B.P. 390; Ambassador: 
M. Khyber Khan (also accred. to The Gambia, Mali 
and Senegal). 

Romania: Dakar, Senegal. 


Saudi Arabia: Ambassador: Mohamed Al Fadh El Issa. 
Senegal: B.P. 61 1; Ambassador : Alioune Cisse. 

Spain: B.P. 232; Ambassador: Juan B.autista Andrada 
Vanderwilde. 

Sweden: Rabat, Morocco. 

Switzerland: Dakar, Senegal. 

Tunisia: Dakar, Senegal. 

U.S.S.R.: B.P. 221; Ambassador: Ivanovich Startsev. 
United Kingdom: Dakar, Senegal. 

U.S.A.: B.P. 222; Ambassador : Gregory E. Kryza. 
Viet-Nam: Bamako, Mali. 

Yugoslavia: Dakar, Senegal. 

Zaire: Ambassador: Kayukua Kimotu. 


Mauritania also has diplomatic relations with Burma, Cambodia (Kampuchea), Cameroon, Cape Verde, The Gambia, tlic 
German Democratic Republic, Ghana, Guinea-Bissau, Iran, the Ivory Coast, Lebanon, Me.vico, Portugal, Sudan, Thailand 
and Turkey. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Supreme Court: Nouakchott; f. 1961: intended to ensure 
the independence of the judiciary; the Supreme Court 
is competent in electoral matters; Pres. Ahmed Ould 
Bah; Vice-Pres. (Muslim Law) Mohamed Salem Ould 
Addoud; Vice-Pres. (Modern Law) Ren£ Cases. 

High Court of Justice: consists of a President, who is a 
stipendiary magistrate, and eleven other judges, six 
of whom are elected by the National Assembly from 
amongst its members, and five of whom are elected by 
the Assembly from a list of Islamic lawyers. 

The Code of Law was founded in 1961 and subsequently 
modified to integrate modern law with Muslim institutions 
and practices. Seventy-five per cent of the^Magistrature 
and all clerks of the court are now Mauritanian nationals. 
The main courts are: a tribunal de premiere instance (Magi- 
strate’s court) with six regional sections, 42 tribunaux 
de cadis (departmental civil courts), labour courts, military 
courts and the Court of State Security. 

RELIGION 

Islam is the official religion of Mauritania. The popula- 
tion is almost entirely Muslim of the Malekite sect, Iks 
than 1 per cent being Christian. The most important of the 
religious groups is that of the Qadiriya (Leader M. Ould 
Sheikh Sidya). Chinguetti, in the district of Adrar, is the 
seventh Holy Place in Islam. The 6,5oo_ Roman CatholiK 
who are mainly aliens, come under the jurisdiction of the 
Diocese of Nouakchott; Bishop of Nouakchott Mgr. 
Robert de Chevigny, B.P. 353. 

THE PRESS 

Chaab: Nouakchott; f. 1975; daily organ of Parti dt< 
petiplc mauritanicn ; French and .■\rabic. 

Journal OfficicI: Ministry of Justice, Nouakchott; twice 
monthly. 

Le Peupic: B.P. 371, Nouakchott; bi-monthly in French 
and Arabic. 

NFAVS AGENCIES 

Agence Francc-Prcsso (AFP): B.P. 217. Nouakchott; Cor- 

respondent Jean Christophk Mitterand. 

Agcnce Mauritanlcnnc do Prcssc (AMP): Nouakclmtt. f. 
1975; Dir. Khatri Oulu Jipdou. 


PUBLISHER 

Imprimerie Commerciale et Administrative de Mauritanie: 

B.P. 164, Nouakchott; education, te.xtbooks. 

RADIO 

Radiodiffusion Nationale de Mauritanie: B.P. 200, Nouak- 
chott; four transmitters, two of 100 kW.; broadcasts 
in French, Arabic, Wolof, Toucouleur and Sarakole; 
advertising is accepted; Dir. Mohamed Ould Wedadv. 
Number of radio receivers (1973); 8t,ooo. 

Agence Mauritanicnne de Tilivision ct do Cin6ma 
(AMATECI); Television programmes arc broadcast for 

48 hours per week in Arabic and 12 liours in French. 

FINANCE 

BANKING 

(cap. = capital; dcp. = deposits; m.=milIion: amounts in 
ouguiya.) 

Central Bank 

Banque Centrale de Mauritanie (BCM): B.P. 623, .Ave. do 
rindcpcndancc. Nouakchott; f. 1973; million; 

Gov. Ahmed Ould Daddah; Deputy Gov. Sid'.\hmi:d 
Ould B.veijara. 

Commercial Ba.nks 

Banque Arabc Africaine en Mauritanie (BAAM): B.P. O22. 
rue .Amadou Konate, Nouakchott; f. 1974. cap. 150111. 
(51 per cent state-owned, 49 per cent ,\r.Th .Mrican 
B.ank of Cairo); Chair. Mahmoud Bremu Onsi; .Man. 
Ahmed Hussein. 

Banque Arabe Libyenne-Mauritanienne pour le Commerce 
Extirieur ct le D6vcIoppement (BALM): BP. (tz(>. 
Nouakchott; f. 1972; cap. 250111. (51 per cent I.ibya, 

49 per cent MauritaniaL Prr,*:. .Ard.vllahi Ould 
Cheikh; Dir.-Geii. Kai.h'a el Ouf rvelli. 

Banque Internationale pour la Mauritanie (BIMA): ave. 
Ganial .Abdel Na.*;scr. B.P. 210 and 216. Nouakchott; 
oftices aLo at Nouadhiboii. Ho'Jfo. .\kjotijt. /.oiieiate 
and Dakhki; f. 107.); cap. 150111. (70 jnr cut BC.M. 
30 per cent Banque Internatiomde !><nir r.tfriqu" 
Occidentale); Pre-.. niENC Bnui'oi' I’u. 

Brahim S.\ll5! Ould Boi-leiha. 
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Banque Mauritanienne pour le D6veloppement et le Com- 
merce: B.P. 2ig, Nouakchott; f. 1961; cap. 80m. 
(59 per cent state-owned); dep. iiom.; Dir.-Gen. Tarek 
Gharbi. 

Soci6t6 Mauritanienne de Banque (SMB): B.P. 614, ave. 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Nouakchott; f. 1967; affiliated to 
Societe Gendrale, Paris, France; cap. 50m. (55 per cent 
state-o^vned) ; Chair. M. Salek; Gen. Man. G. Raynaud. 

INSURANCE 

Socidtd Mauritanienne d’Assurances et de Reassurances 
(SMAR): Nouakchott; f. 1974: state monopoly of 
insurance; Pres, Dir.-Gen. Abdallahi Ould Sidya 
OULD Ebnou. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Chambre de Commerce, d’Agriculture et d’Industrie de la 
Republique Istamique de Mauritanie: Nouakchott, 
B.P. 215; f. 1954; Pres. Mohamed Salem Ould 
M’Khaittirat; Dir. Kane Yahya; publ. Bulletin 
(twice monthly). 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Societe d’equipement de la Mauritanie: B.P. 28, Nouak- 
chott; f. 1964; the state holds a majority interest; Pres. 
Dir.-Gen. Mamadou Cissoko. 

Societe Rationale d’lndustrialisation et de Commercialisa- 
tion du Betail (SONICOB): Nouakchott; state-owned; 
Dir.-Gen. Sidya Ould Bah. 

Societe Rationale de oeveloppement Rural (SORADER): 

Nouakchott; Vice-Pres. Kamara Arouna. 

TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 

Bureau d’ Achats pour la R.I.M. (BARIM): B.P. 272, 
ave. du Pt. j.-F. Kennedy, Nouakchott; import 
organization; Dir.-Geri. D. Diabira. 

Societe Rationale d’Importation et d’Exportation (SONi- 
MEX) : B.P. 290, Nouakchott; f. 1966; holds a monopoly 
of imports of consumer goods such as rice, tea, sugar, 
and exports of gum-arabic; cap. 102m. ouguiya; Pres. 
Moustapha Ould Khalifa; Dir.-Gen. Mustapha 
Ould Mohamed Salek. 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Confederation des Employeurs et Artisans de Mauritanie 
(CEAM): B.P. 383, Nouakchott; f. 1974; professional 
association for all employers and craftsmen working in 
Mauritania; Pres. Cheikna Ould Mohamed Laghdaf; 
Sec.-Gen. Boullaha Ould Moktar Lahi. , 

TRADE UNIONS j 

Union des Travailleurs de Mauritanie: B.p. 63, Bourse du 
Travail, Nouakchott; f. 1961; since 1971 integrated 
with PPM; 10,000 mems.; affiliated to ICFTU; Sec.- 
Gen. Cheikh Malanine Robert. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS , , 

A 650-km. railway connects Nouadhibou with Tazadit 
and the iron ore fields at F’Derik. It is used primarily for 
transporting iron ore to the coast. Motive power is all 
diesel. The railway has been the principal target of 
Polisario attacks and was closed to traffic from October to 
December 1977. 


Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism 

SNIM-COMINOR, Mauritania Railway: P.O.B. 42, Nouad- 
hibou; state-owned; responsible for all freight and 
passenger traffic on Nouadhibou-F’Derik railway; Gen 
Man. Ismael Ould Amar. 

roads 

There are 6,186 km. of roads and tracks including 
560 km, of tarred road. Two important routes have 
recently been completed (Nouakchott-Rosso, Nouak- 
chott- Akjoujt) and another is under construction (Kaddi- 
Kiffa). 

Socidtd des Transports Publics de Rouakchott: B.P. 342, 

• Nouakchott: f. 1975: Pres. Cheikh Malainine Robert. 
Socidtd Nouvelle des Etabiissements Lacombe: B.P. 204, 
Nouakchott; road transport; Pres. Georges Esquilat; 
Dir. Roland Solon. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

Messageries du Sdhdgal: Saint Louis (Senegal); the river 
Senegal is navigable by small coastal vessels as far as 
Kayes (Mali) and by river vessels as far as Kaddi in the 
wet season; in the dry season as far as Rosso and 
Boghe, respectively. 

SHIPPING 

The leading port is at Point-Central, 10 km. south of 
Nouadhibou. In service since 1963, it is almost wholly 
devoted to mineral exports. There is a commercial and 
fishing port at Nouadhibou which is being e.xpanded. The 
port of Nouakchott is also being developed, to handle the 
copper from Akjoujt. 

Port Antonome de Rouadhibou: Nouadhibou; Pres. 

Hamedine Kane. 

Shipping Companies 

Compagnic Mauritanienne de Ravigation Maritime 
(COMAURAM) : Nouakchott; f. 1973; national shipping 
company: Pres. Mohamed Gendouz; Dir. Belkhadi 
Nedir. 

Socidtd Quest Africaine d’Entreprises Maritimes (Mauri- 
tanie): B.P. 351, Nouakchott; f. 1967; Dir. (Nouak- 
chott) Pierre Bobillo. 

Several shipping companies serve Nouadhibou and 
Nouakchott, the most important being La Compagnie 
Paquet and La Compagnie Maurel-Prom. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There are two international airfields, at 'Nouadhibou and 
Nouakchott, to be transferred to Jreyda; and fourteen 
smaller airstrips. 

Air Mauritanie: B.P. 41, Nouakchott; f. 1962; scheduled 
domestic passenger and cargo' services from Nouakchott 
and Nouadhibou and international' services to Las 
Palmas, Canary Islands, and Dakar, Senegal; 20 per 
cent owned by Air Afrique; fleet of 2 F.27A, 2 DC-3 
and 2 Navajo; Dir.-Gen. Sidi Ould Zein. 

^^f**l**®- Mauritania has a 7 per cent share in Air 
Afrique; see under Ivory Coast. 

Mauritenia is ^so served by the following airlines: 
Iberia, Royal Air Maroc and Union des Transports 
Adriens (UTA). , 


TOURISM 

Socidtd Mauritanienne de Tourisme et d’Hdtellerie: Nouak- 
chott; f. 1969; promotes tourism : in Mauritania, 
manages hotels etc., organizes tourist trips; Pres. 
Ahmed Ould Die. ’ 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

Mauritius lies in the Indian Ocean. The principal island, 
from which the country takes its name, lies east of Mada- 
gascar. The other main islands are Rodrigues, the Agalega 
Islands and the Cargados Carajos Shoals (St. Brandon 
Islands). The climate is sub-tropical, and cyclones can be 
severe. English, French, Creole (derived from French), 
Hindi, Urdu and Chinese are all spoken by the various 
communities, though the first two are normally used for 
official purposes. Europeans and Creoles are mostly Roman 
Catholics; 70 per cent of the Indian population are Hindus, 
the rest being Muslims. The national flag (proportions 
3 by 2) has four equal horizontal stripes: red, blue, gold 
and green. The capital is Port Louis. 

Recent History 

The island was a French colony from 1715 to 1810, when 
it \yas taken by Britain. Immigration, however, came 
mainly from East Africa and India (Mauritius had no 
indigenous human inhabitants) and the European popula- 
tion is largely French-speaking. 

Racial strife led to serious riots in 1968. Following the 
victory of the pro-independence Labour Party in the 1967 
general election, Mauritius attained independence within 
the Commonwealth on March 12th, 1968, with Dr. Sir 
Seewoosagur Ramgoolam as Prime Minister. 

The coalition government formed after independence 
broke down in December 1973, jvhen Gaetan Duval 
disassociated the Parii Mauricien Social Dimocrate 
(PMSD) from the Prime Minister’s Labour Party follovdng 
disagreement over foreign policy and increases in taxation. 
The Labour Party, in coalition with the Coiiiitd d Action 
Musulman (CAM), continued in ofiice and steadily pursued 
an open foreign policy that led to closer relations with 
continental Africa and a wde variety of socialist states 
while maintaining the established contacts with France, 
India and the United Kingdom. 

The state of emergency imposed shortly before indepen- 
dence was revoked in 1970 but reimposed the follo%ving 
year when a general strike and radical political opposition 
began. General elections were postponed in 1972 and, 
when held in December 1976, surprisingly made the left- 
wing opposition Mouvement Militant Mauricien (MMM) 
led by Paul Bdrenger, the largest single party in the 
Legislative Assembly. Contributory factors included the 
influence of 200,000 newly-enfranchised young voters, the 
high level of unemployment and opposition to the Ameri- 
can base on the island of Diego Garcia in the Chagos 
Archipelago, a former Mauritian dependency incorporated 
in the British Indian Ocean Territory in 1965- See- 
woosagur Ramgoolam was, however, able to form a new 
coalition government including the Labour Party and the 
CAM, which liad contested the elections jointly as the 
Independence Party, and the PMSD. To the surprise of the 
opposition, the coalition remained in power throughout 
1977 - 

Govornmont 

Executive power is vested in the British monarch as 
Head of State, represented by an appointed Governor- 


General who is guided by the adv-ice of the Cabinet. Legis- 
lative pow'er is vested in the unicameral Legislative 
Assembly, with 71 members: the Speaker, 62 members 
elected by universal adult suffrage for five years and eight 
"additional” members (the most successful losing candi- 
dates of each community). The Governor-General appoints 
the Prime hlinister and, on the latter’s recommendation, 
other Ministers. The Cabinet is responsible to the Assembly. 

Defence 

The country has no standing defence forces. 

Economic Affairs 

The island is an extreme example of a one-crop economy, 
with sugar production accounting for about 85 per cent of 
export earnings, over 90 per cent of total cultivable land, 
and emplojdng over 33 per cent of the labour force. Good 
crops and rising prices resulted in a real growth in G.N.P. 
of 20 per cent in 1973 and 18 per cent in 1974, I975 

production was badly affected by a cyclone, which des- 
troyed between 20 and 30 per cent of the crop, and export 
prices fell in 1976. 

Tea was successfully introduced as a new crop and now 
constitutes a valuable export, though the 1975 crop was 
also damaged by the cyclone. Subsistence farming is on a 
very small scale and food imports account for nearlj' a 
quarter of the total, contributing greatly to the 15 per cent 
rate of inflation in 1975. Petroleum products form less than 
II per cent of imports, as power is provided by hydro- 
electric sources and the recjxling of sugar by-products. 
Technical assistance from Japan and the U.S.S.R. is 
regenerating the fishing industrj’. 

By developing subsistence agriculture, industry and 
tourism, the government aims to diversify the economy 
and reduce unemployment (21,000 in 1976). The Mauritius 
Export Processing Zone has, since 1971. successfully 
attracted foreign investment in manufacturing, particu- 
larly in import substitution industries. Manufactured 
goods accounted for 13 per cent of exports in 1975. The 
1975-80 Second Development Plan is principally concerned 
with overcoming poverty and unemployment through the 
expansion of agriculture, technological industries and 
skilled manufacturing. Textiles, electronics and diamonds 
are the fastest growing sectors. Tourism is the countrj-'s 
second-ranking earner of foreign exchange and has ex- 
panded rapidly since 1967. 

Mauritius is a member of OCAM which it joined in 
1971. In 1972 it became an .associate member of the 
EEC and c.xports to the Community benefit from a reduc- 
tion in tariffs. Following the expirj' of tlie Commonwe.alth 
Sugar Agreement in 1974, Mauritius was allotted an annual 
quota of 402,000 tons of sugar on EEC markets. The 
agreement, vital to Mauritius’s economic future, is to hast 
indefinitely subject to a review after seven years, and the 
sugar price is to be reviewed annually. 

Transport and Communications 

Port Louis is served by several cargo shipping lines 
crossing the Indian Ocean, .as well as coast.al shipping ser- 
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vices, and there is an international airport. Modernization 
of the harbour at Port Louis is due to be completed in 1980 
and a new airport at Plaines des Roches is to be constructed 
with aid from the People's Republic of China. The road 
network is good considering the mountainous terrain, and 
there were 375 km. of metalled roads in 1976. 

Social Welfare 

The social infrastructure includes a well developed 
health service with eleven hospitals, 53 dispensaries and 46 
child and maternity clinics. 

Education 

Primary education and, from 197S. secondary education 
are free. In 1976 about 140,000 children attended govern- 
ment and government-aided primary schools. Standards 
are high, though education is not compulsory. The large 
private sector in secondary education was indirectly taken 
over by the Government in 1977, total enrolment was 
66,920 in 1976. Teacher training is undertaken by a college 
and the Institute of Education which also pioneers educa- 
tion reform. Six junior technical schools, si.x laboratories 
and workshops, an industrial training centre and five rural 
education centres were under construction in 1977, with 
assistance from the World Bank. In addition, 15 primary 
schools were being built and there are plans to build two 
more secondary schools and a teachers' training college. 
The University of Mauritius has over 1,300 full and part- 
time students and in 1973 there were over 1,300 students 
abroad. In 1962 illiteracy among people aged 13 and over 
averaged 39.2 per cent (males 28.5 per cent, females 49.9 
per cent). 

Tourism 

Major attractions include the superb beaches, fine moun- 
tain scenery, the ideal climate and the blend of cultures. 
Distance from major centres of population has so far 
limited the industry’s development to the luxury trade 
but growth in recent years has been remarkable. The 
number of visitors increased from 15,000 in 1968 and 


hitroductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

49,000 in 1971 to 74,597 in 1975, when revenue from 
tourism reached 135 million rupees. Tourism provides 
work for about 9*000 people and it is hoped that the 
number of visitors will rise to 200,000 by 1985. 

Visas are not required to visit Mauritius by nationals of 
the United Kingdom and Commonwealth;- nationals of 
Belgium, .Denmark, Finland, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Greece, Iceland, the Netherlands, Norway, Spain, 
Sweden, Tunisia and Turkey require no visas for a visit of 
six months or less, and nationals of France, Italy and 
South Africa for a visit of three months or less. 

Sport 

Football, basketball, tennis, volleyball, fishing, swim- 
ming and golf are popular sports. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), August 15th (Assumption), 
September 4th (Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), September 
8th (Mid-Autumn Festival), September i6th (Ganesh 
Chaturthi), October 24th (United Nations Day), October 
31st (Divali), November ist (All Saints’ Day), November 
6th (Ganga Asnan), November nth (Id ul 'Adha, Feast of 
the Sacrifice), December 25th (Christmas), December 26th 
(Boxing Day). 

1979 ; January ist and 2nd (New Year), January 27th 
(Cavadee), February nth (Chinese Spring Festival), 
March nth (Waha Shivaratree), March 12th (Indepen- 
dence), March 26th (Yaum un Nabi), March 28th (Holi), 
April i2th (Ougadi), April I3th-'i6th (Easter), April 14th 
(Varusha Piruppu). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in standard use. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cents = 1 Mauritian rupee. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£-1 sterling=n.8i rupees; 

U.S. $i = 6.45 rupees. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 



Area 

Census Population 

Density 

(per 

sq. km.) 
1972 


(sq. km.) 

June 30th, 
1962 

June 30th, 
1972 

Mauritius . 

Rodrigues .... 
Other islands 

1,865 

104 

71 

681,619 

18,335 

315 

826,199 

24,769 

367 

443 

238 

5 

Total 

2,040 

700,269 

851,335 

417 


Estimated population (mid-year); Island of Mauritius 834,781 in lovs 8 as -75=: in 

fn%"76 25.7b9 in 1974. 26,^343 1975 2S 

Ethnic groups (Island of Mauritius, 1976): 600,519 Indo-Mauritians (456615 Hindus 

143,904 Muslims), .243,640 general population (inch Creole and Flanco-MauritHn 
communities), 23,726 Chinese. ' ’ , ° lauritian 
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PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(estimated population in 1976) 

Port Louis (capital) . 141,343 Quatre Bomes . . 53.551 

Beau Bassin/Rose Hill 83.790 Vacoas-Phoenix . . 50,800 

Curepipe . . . 54.455 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 

Island of Mauritius 



Registered 

Live Births 

Registered 

Marriages* 

Registered 

Deaths* 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

'000) 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

’000) 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

’000) 

1968 

24,097 

30.6 

3.974 

5-0 

7,126 

9.0 

1969 

22,120 

27.7 

3,882 

4-9 

6,428 

S .0 

1970 

21,071 

26.0 

4,499 

5*5 

6,309 

7.8 

1971 

20,740 

25.2 

4,346 

5-3 

6 248 

7.6 

1972 

20,413 

24-7 

5,082 

6 . 2 

6,506 

7-9 

1973 

19,223 

23-0 

5,533 

6.6 

6,525 

7-8 

1974 

22,443 

26.5 

6,771 

8.0 

6,221 

i 

7*4 


Rodrigues* 



Registered 

Registered 

Registered 


Live Births 

Marri, 

\GES 

Deat 

HS 



Rate 


Rate 


Rate 


Number 

(per 

Number 

(per 

Number 

(per 



’ooo) 


’000) 


’000) 

1968 

996 

45-2 

145 

6.6 

256 

II. 6 

1969 

go2 

3 g -8 

173 

7.6 

305 

13-5 

1970 

1,143 

48-3 

152 

6.4 

2 II 

8.9 

1971 

1,092 

450 

132 

5-4 

188 

7.8 

1972 

ggg 

40-3 

132 

5*3 

247 

10.0 

1973 

1,041 

41.0 

146 

5-8 

254 

10. 0 

1974 

1,050 

40.9 

134 

5-2 

200 

7.8 


* Data are tabulated by year of registration rather than by year of occurrence. 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION* 
(Island of Mauritius, 1972 census) 



Males 

Females . 

Total 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 

Mining and quarrying . • • • ■ 

Manufacturing ..•••• 
Electricity, gas and water . . ■ • 

Construction 

Trade, restaurants and hotels . 

Transport, storage and communications . 
Financing, insurance, real estate and business 
services . . • • ■ . ‘ 

Community, social and personal scr\-ice.s 
Activities not adequately described 

56,561 

98 

25,449 

3,076 

21,286 

1 8. 269 
14.412 

2.275 

35,360 

L 454 

16,584 

28 

4,644 

89 

156 

2.946 

385 

517 

19.256 

382 

73.145 

126 

30,093 

3,165 

21,442 

21,215 

14,797 

2.792 

54,610 

1,836 

Total . . ■ - • 

178,240 

44.9S7 

223,227 

♦ E.xcluding 37,522 persons (30.774 males, 6.74S 

females) S'.'eking work for the first time. 


Rodrigues: Total ccouon>ic.illy acti-.-c population .8,«or> (f.,140 mahs. females) at 

June 30th. 197-. 
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AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 


{'ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Potatoes 

9 

9* 

12 

Coconuts 

18* 


18* 

Copra .... 

2.3* 

2.3* 

2.3* 

Sugar cane . 

5.964 

4.316 

6,402 

Bananas 

9 

4 ' 

18 

Tea (made) . 

4.0 

3-1 

4-3 

Tobacco 

0*8 

0.7 

0.9 


♦ FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 


(FAO estimates, 'ooo head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle . . - . • 

51 

51 

53 

Pigs .... 

4 

4 

5 

Sheep .... 

3 

3 

3 . 

Goats . .... 

66 

66 

67 

Chickens 

900 

1,000 

1,100 

Ducks 

25 

25 

25 


Source: YkO, Production Yearbook. 

FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
('ooo cubic metres, excluding bark) 



1973 

1974 

1975* 

Sawlogs, etc.; Coniferous . 

3 

I 

I 

Broadleaved 

6 

2 

2 

Other industrial wood (all 
broadleaved) . 

5 

3 

3 

Fuel wood (all broadleaved) 

44 

43 

43 

Total 

58 

49 

49 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


(’ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Meat . 

Cows’ milk . 

Hen eggs 

• 

2 

22* 

1.6’* 

2 

22 

- 

5 

22 

1.6 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 

SEA FISHING 

(’ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1972 

1973 

1 

1974 

1975 

Total catch 

6.7 

6.5 

7-5 

7-7 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


INDUSTRY 




1974 

1975 

1976 

Sugar . . 

Molasses 

Tea (manufactured) 

Aloe fibre . . ; 

Alcohol 

Rum .... 
Beer and stout 

Soft drinks . . ' . 

Matches 

Electric energy 

metric tons 

»» »» 

»» 

hectolitres 

t* 

gross boxes 
million kWh. 

696,786 

172,797 

3.971 

1.159 

23.464 

24,962 

91.478 

239,000 

143,109 

305 

468,256 

129,432 

3.139 

711 

26,731 

28,437 

116,019 

325,000 

176,996 

327 

689,932 

199,421 
4,334 • 
655 

31,100 

33.441 

109,799 

464,721 

124,376 

370 ■ 
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FINANCE 


Statistical Survey 


loo cents =1 Mauritian rupee. 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents; i rupee. 

Notes: 5, 10, 25 and 50 rupees. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling= 11.81 rupees; U.S. 51 = 6.45 rupees. 
100 Mauritian rupees=;£8. 46=515. 50. 


Note: Before January 1976 the Mauritian rupee was tied to the pound sterling, its value being fixed at 7ip (£1 = 13.333 
rupees). From November 1967 to August 1971 the central exchange rate was i rupee= 18 U.S. cents (U.S. 5 i = 5-556 rupees). 
In December 1971 the U.S. dollar was devalued but the rupee retained its value in terms of sterling and the IMF SpeciM 
Drawing Right (SDR), so the new exchange rate was i rupee=i9.543 U.S. cents (51=5.117 rupees). However, in June 1972 
the rupee was “floated” in line with sterling. The average market exchange rates (rupees per U.S. dollar) were: 5.3385 in 
1972; 5.4422 in 1973: 5.7031 in 1974; and 6.0268 in 1975. In January 1976 the rupee’s link with sterling was broken and the 
currency was pegged to the SDR (based on a weighted "basket” of 16 national currencies since July 1974) at a mid-point 
of 7.714 rupees per SDR, representing a depreciation of 28 per cent from its pre-float valuation. For 1976 the average exchange 
rate was U.S. $1 = 6.6832 rupees. 


BUDGET 


(million rupees, July ist to June 30th) 


Revenue 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77* 

Expenditure 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77* 

Taxes on income and 




Administration, police. 




capital 

197.2 

397-9 

374-4 

etc. 

91.8 

129.0 

153-8 

Taxes on financial trans- 




Education . 

86.4 

125.8 

139-4 

actions 

28.6 

32-9 

30.0 

Health 

60.9 

88.4 

94-5 

Taxes on gambling 

8.9 

II. 9 

10.2 

Housing 

5-3 

10.4 

10. 0 

Taxes on consumption 




Social security 

48-3 

70.0 

100.3 

and production 

429.4 

508.8 

529-5 

Other social services and 




Provision of goods and 




public works 

46.2 

63.6 

85.4 

services . 

48.3 

58.9 

61 .6 

Subsidy on rice and flour 

157-2 

I 2 I .0 

lOX .0 

Interests, profits and 




Agriculture and forests . 

20.0 

29.7 

38.8 

dividends 

22.6 

38.1 

49-5 

Posts, telegraphs and 




Grants from U.K. Gov- 




telecommunications . 

13-1 

17-3 

20.6 

ernment . 

0 . 8 

I 0 

0.2 

Other economic services 

9-5 

42.9 

59-9 

Other recurrent revenue 

9.1 

25-7 

13-9 

Transfer to capital budget 


80.0 

45-0 





Miscellaneous 

187.1 

292.9 

307-9 

Total 

744-9 

1 . 075-7 

1,069.3 

Total 

734-3 

1,071.0 

1,156.6 


• Estimates. 


1977/78 estimates (million rupees): Revenue 1,165; Expenditure 1,201; Development expenditure 6S4. 

DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE 


(million rupees) 



1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77* 

Agriculture and forests . 

32-5 

35-6 

65.8 

Transport . 

16.9 

39-9 

74 -9 

Health 

4.0 

3-3 

4.6 

Housing and sewerage . 

12.8 

15-0 

26. 1 

Education • 

10.2 

18.2 

37-4 

Telecommunications 

6.8 

i 8 .o 


Rural development 

10 . 8 

14.8 

20.0 

Public works 

A 7 -7 

39-2 

20.0 

Grants and loans . 

76.7 

150. 0 

195-9 

Rodrigues Island . 

Other capital expcndi- 

12.2 

23 -> 

25-3 

turc 

28. 4 

^ 5*7 

76.6 

Total 

259-0 

423-4 

568. s 


• Estimates. 
'.'11 



MAURITIUS 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
(million rupees at current prices) 


Statistical Survey 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Agriculture, forestry, hunting and fishing 

494 

1.323 

1.034 

■ 985 

Mining . . . . . 

2 

2 

4 

5 

Manufacturing ...... 

277 

505 

564 

660 

Construction ...... 

114 

155 

217 

260 

Energy, water and sanitary services 

43 

49 

69 

75 

Transport, storage and communications . 

161 

195 

281 

310 

Commerce and banking .... 

, 203 

265 

345 

395 

Ownership of dwellings 

77 

83 

94 

100 

Government services . 

76 

105 

140 

225 

Other services . . . ... 

203 

259 

342 

440 , 

Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost . 

1,650 

2,941 

3,090 

3,455 

Net Factor Income from Abroad 

i 6 

10 

17 

15 

Gross National Product at Factor Cost . 

1,666 

2,951 

3,107 

3,470 


* Estimate. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(million rupees) 




1974 



Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Goods and services: 

Merchandise and non-monetary gold 

1,798 

1,526 

272 

Transport, travel, freight and insurance 

258 

316 


Investment income .... 

26 

20 

6 

Government n.e.s. .... 

28 

13 

15 

Other services ..... 

40 

47 

~ 7 

Unrequited transfers .... 

103 

20 

83 

Capital (excl. reserves and related items) : 
Non-monetary sectors: 

Private transactions .... 

22 

38 


Government transactions 

28 


28 

Monetary sectors: 

Private institutions .... 


5 


Central institutions .... 





Allocation of Special Drawing Rights 

— 




Reserves and related items 

— 

365 

— 365 

Net errors and omissions .... 

47 


47 


1975 


Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

1,848 

1,679 • 


308 

449 


60 

,45 

15 

36 

25 

II 

77 

74 

, 3 

93 

23 

70 

209 

_ 

209 

46 

— 

46 

z 

16 

-16 



350 

-350 


16 

— 16 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million rupees) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Imports . . • . 

Exports 

635-8 

573-8 

915-8 

748-3 

1,759-8 

1,787-4 

1 , 995-3 

1,838.9 

2,397-9 

1,769-9 

* Frovisional. 


912 













Statistical Snroey 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Rice ...... 



227.0 

133-0 

130-5 

Wheat Flour .... 



85-7 

08.9 

70.8 

Alcoholic Beverages 



9-4 

9-2 

12.0 

Petroleum Products 



159-5 

192.7 

206.3 

Edible Vegetable Oils . 



52-8 

35-2 

47-3 

Fertilizers (manufactured) 



55-8 

63.6 

21.8 

Cotton Fabrics .... 



22.4 

31-7 

45-7 

Other Textile Fabrics . 



64.9 

79-7 

114.6 

Cement ..... 



28.7 

56.2 

71.2 

Iron and Steel .... 



95-3 

72 . I 

86.8 

Manufactures of Metals 



44.8 

52-1 

78.0 

Non-electric Machinery 



128.8 

213.1 

258.2 

Electric Machinery 



III .9 

138.6 

182.1 

Vehicles and Parts 



55-4 

82.0 

132-7 

Total (inch others) 

• 

- 

1 . 759-8 

1 . 995-3 

2,397-9 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Sugar .....-• 

1,538-0 

1.548.8 

1.321.5 

Molasses 

46.2 

23.6 

31-7 

Tea .....--• 

19-7 

16.0 

29.2 

Clothing ....--- 

60.8 

118.2 

204.8 

Total (inch others) 

1.787-4 

1,838.9 

1,769.9 


MAURITIUS 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(million rupees) 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(million rupees) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Exports 

1974 

1975 

Bl 

Australia 

83.1 

120 

6 

115-4 

Canada 

640 . 2 

70.5 

67.1 

Burma 

40.4 

58 

0 

46.7 

France 

43-7 

103.4 

162.5 

France 

133-7 

171 

4 

244.1 

Germany, Federal 




Germany, Federal 





Republic . 

18.2 

30.6 

48. 6 

Republic . 

no. 6 

132 

0 

145-5 

Hong Kong . 

12.5 

9.6 

10.6 

Hong Kong . 

49-6 

55 

7 

835 

Japan 

7-7 

4.4 

0.6 

India .... 

35*3 

57 

7 

gi .2 

Netherlands 

12.4 

4 .4 

12 . 8 

Iran .... 

152.0 

177 

3 

153-6 

Reunion 

12-5 

17.6 

21-5 

Japan 

100.2 

156 

9 

195-4 

South Africa 

24 .2 

23-7 

39-6 

South Africa 

161 . 1 

192 

9 

237-8 

United Kingdom . 

630.6 

1 .. 132-3 

1.226.6 

Thailand 

74.8 

49 

4 

65-2 

U.S.S.R. 

— 

0.9 

'> t 

United Kingdom . 

253-4 

336 

3 

390.2 

U.S.A. 

140.8 

roi . I 

103-5 

U.S.A. 

87.2 

99 

5 

72.4 





Total (inch others) 

1,759-8 

1,995 

3 

2 , 397-9 

Total (inch others) 

1.7S6.4 

1.83S.9 

1,769.9 


* Provisionnl figures. 


TRANSPORT 

Roads (Dec. 1976): Private vehicles 3.4.270 

motor cvclcs 6. .(55, auto cycles 9..i.)7K Coinmerci.i 
vehicles 'i.),3.iS (including e.eSS taxis and i.iSo buses). 

Government vehicles 2,123. 

Civil Aviation {i 975 ): L-mded; Planes 2,3.11, Pass.mgcr.s 
113,063. Freight 2,001 metric tons; Departed; Planes 
2,341, Passengers ii6,.i-5-'’. Freight 2.005 metric Ions. 


Shipping (1975); Entered; Ships 5H0. Pas.'engers 
Freight 635.000 metric ton.s; Cie.ared: Ship.-: 
Passengers .1.255, Freight 79S,ooo metric tons. 


590, 








MAURITIUS 


Statistical Survey , The Constitution, The 'Government 


EDUCATION 


- 

1975 

19 

76 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools - 

Pupils 

Pre-primary 

283 

9,233 

234 

8,024 

Primary .... 

234 

145.475 

235 

139,439 

Secondary - . 

125 

63,142 

126 

66,920 

Teacher training 

I 

589 

I 

700 , 

Vocational and technical 

10 

1,032 

10 

■ 1,213 

University 

1 

1,115 

1 

923 


Students Overseas (1973): 1,364 (excluding nursing students). 


Source (unless otherwise stated): Central Statistical Office, Rose HUl. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Mauritius Independence Order, 1968, as amended 
by the Constitution of Mauritius (Amendment) Act No. 39 
of 1969, provides for a Cabinet consisting of the Prime 
Minister and not more than twenty other Ministers. The 
Prime Minister, appointed by the Governor-General, is the 
member of the Legislative Assembly who appears to the 
Governor-General best able to command the support of 
the majority of members of the Assembly. Other Ministers 
are appointed by the Governor-General acting in accord- 
ance with the advice of the Prime Minister. 


The Legislative Assembly consists of the following: 

(i) The Speaker. 

(ii) Sixty-rivo elected members. 

(iii) Eight additional members. 

(iv) The Attorney-General if not an elected member. 
For the purpose of electing members of the Legislative 

Assembly, the island of Mauritius is divided into twenty- 
three member constituencies. Rodrigues returns two 
members. The official language of the Legislative Assembly 
is English but any member may address the Chair in 
French. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


Head of State: H.M. Queen Elizabeth II. 

Governor-General: Sir Henry Garrioch, q.c. (acting). 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

(CoaUtion of Independence Party (IP. election alliance of Labour Party and CAM) and PMSD) 

{February 1978) 


Prime Minister and Minister of Defence and Internal 
Security, Reform institutions, Communications, and 
Information and Broadcasting: Dr. Sir Seewoosagur 
Ramgoolam (IP). 

Minister of External Affairs, Tourism and Emigration: Sir 

Harold Edward Walter (IP). 

Minister of Finance: Sir Veerasamy Ringadoo (IP). 
Minister of Health: Mahess Teeluck (IP). 

Minister of Education and Cultural Affairs: Ther Taga- 

SINGH (IP). 

Minister of Labour and Industrial Relations: Mahamed 
Yousuf Abdul Razack Mohamed (IP). 

Minister of Social Security: Lutchmeeparsad Badry (IP). 

Minister of Agriculture, Natural Resources and the En- 
vironment: Sir Satcam Boolell (IP). 

Minister of Power, Fuel and Energy: Dr. Kanchandraseeh 
Busawon (IP). 

Minister of Works: Emmanuel Marie Laval Bussier (IP). 

Minister of Commerce and Industry: Dayanundlall 
Basant Rai, o.b.e. (IP). 


Minister of Local Government: Alain Maurice Espita- 
lier-Noel (PMSD). 

Minister of Justice and Attorney-General: Paul Reynold 
Lit Fong Chong Leung (PMSD). 

Minister of Economic Planning and Development: 

Rabindrah Ghurburrun (IP). 

Minister of Youth and Sports: Hurrydew Ram churn (IP)- 
Minister of Employment: Kaleshwarao Saccaran (IP). 

'^‘tiANDL^D^BY^iPr Development: 

Minister of Fisheries: Iswardeo Seetaram (IP). 

V?RL°slwM“(r^^^ Consumer Protection: Simadree 
''^'"^/pMSD^ *^°^'’'Sues: Ignace Lewis Nichol Francois 
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MAURITIUS 


Legislative Assembly, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: The Hon. Sir Hakilal R. Vaghjee. 

Deputy Speaker: The Hon. R. Jeewoolall. 

Leader of the Opposition: Aneerood Jugnauth (MMM). 


POLITICAL 

Parti Mauricien Social Democrate (PiMSD): P.O.B. 599, 
Port Louis; Pres. Dev Hurkam; Leader C. Gaytan 
Duval; Sec. -Gen. Monaf Fakira. 

Parti Travailliste (Labour Party): Port Louis; Pres. Dr. 

R. Chaperon, c.m.g.; Pari. Leader Sir Seewoosagur 
Ramgoolam, m.l.a. 

Independent Forward Bloc (IFB): 14 Sook des Bissoon- 
doyal St., Port Louis; f. 1958; supports Mauritian 
interests; Pres. G. Gangaram; Leader R. Jeetah. 

Comit6 d’ Action Musulman (CAM): Port Louis; support 
the interests of the Indo-Mauritian Muslims; in 
governing coalition; Pres. A. M. Osman, m.l.a.; Leader 
Sir Abdul Razak Mohamed. 

Mauritius People’s Progressive Party: 38 Sir WiHiain 
Newton St., Port Louis; affiliated ijiember of Afro- 


(General Election, December 1976) 


Party 

Seats* 

MMM 

34 

Independence Partyf .... 

28 

PMSD 

8 


• Includes the eight additional members (the most 
successful losing candidates of each community), 
f Labour Party and CAM election alliance. 


PARTIES 

Asian People’s Solidarity Organization since 1963; Sec. 
Gen. T. Sibsurun. 

Parti du Centre Rdpublrcain: 17 Jules Koenig St, Port 
Louis; f. 1972: Pres. Deora] Ram; Leader France 
Vallet; Sec. Henry P. Lincoln. 

Union Ddmocratique Mauricienne (UDM): opposition 
party formed from Parti Mauricien Social Democrate; 
Leader Guy Ollivry. 

Mouvement Militant Mauricienne (MMM): Port Louis; 
Leader Paul Berenoer; Pari. Leader and Pres. 
Aneerood Jugnauth, m.l.a.; publ. Lc Militant. 

Mouvement Militant Mauricienne Social Progressisto 
(MMM(SP) ) : Port Louis: opposition party formed from 
MMM; Leader Dev Veraswamy. 


diplomatic REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS ACCREDITED TO MAURITIUS 
(In Port Louis unless otherwise stated) 

(E) Embassy; (HC) High Commission. 


Australia: Dar es Salaam. Tanzania (HC). 

Austria: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (E). 

Belgium: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Brazil: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Canada: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania (HC). 

Central African Empire: 50 Remy Ollier St., P.O.B. 688 
(E); Ambassador : A. Mboe. 

China, People’s Republic: Rojml Rd.. Belle Rose, Quatre 
Borncs (E); Ambassador : Wang Tse. 

Egypt: c/o Continental Hotel, Florcal (E): Charge d affaires. 
Kamal Abdel Rahman. 

France: St. Georges St. (E); Ambassador: Maurice 
Merllie. 

German Democratic Republic: Dar es Salaam. Tanzania 
(E). 

Germany, Federal Republic: Antananarivo, Madagascar (E). 

Guinea: Maputo, Mozambique (E). 

India: Fifth Floor, Bank of Baroda 

Newton St. {HC): High Commissioner: M. M. Kiu.kana 

Italy: Antananarivo. Madagascar (E). 


Japan: .\ntananarivo, Madagascar (E). 

■’ oir. 


Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania (E). 

Korea, Republic: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Libya: St. Jean Rd., Quatre-Bornes (E): Charge d'affaires: 
Ibrahi.m .Vljaddy. 

Madagascar: Sir WUliam Newton St. (E); Charge' d'affaires: 
Laurent Andriamihaja. 

Netheriands: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania (E). 

Nigeria: Dares Salaam. Tanzania (HC). 

Pakistan: Anglo-Mauritius House, Intendance St. (E); 
Ambassador: M. Anwar Khan. 

Switzerland: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania (E). 

Syria: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania (E). 

U.S.S.R.: Florcal (E); Ambassador: Ilya Ivanovich 
Safronov. 

United Kingdom; Cernt- House. Da Chaussec (HC): Hig'a 
Commissioner: A. Hf.nry Brind, c.j.i.g. 

U.S.A,: .Vnglo -Mauritius House (E); .-imhassadar: Rouert 
V. Keelev. 

Vatican City: .Antananarivo. Matl.ncascar. 

Yugoslavia: Dar cs S.ilaam, Tanzania (E). 

Zambia: Lilongwe, M.alawi (HC). 

CamlRxlia (Kampuchea), Cuba. Czccho'-lnv.akia. Denmafk. 



MAURITIUS 


Judicial System, Religion, The Press 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The laws of Mauritivis are derived partly from the old 
French Codes suitably amended and partly from English 
Law. The Judicial Department consists of the Supreme 
Court, presided over by the Chief Justice and five other 
Judges who are also Judges of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, the Intermediate Court, the Court of Civil Appeal, 
the Industrial Court and lo District Courts. The Master 
and Registrar is the executive officer of the Judiciary 
Department and is also J udge in Bankruptcy. Final appeal 
is to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the 
United Kingdom. 

Supreme Court: Superior Court of Record. 

Court of Criminal Appeal. 


Court of Civil Appeal. 

Intermediate Court. 

District Courts: presided over by Magistrates. 

Industrial Court: jurisdiction over labour disputes. 

Chief Justice: Sir Henry Garrioch, q.c. 

Senior Puisne Judge: Hon. M. Rault. 

Puisne Judges: Hon. C. Moollan, Hon. P. de Ravel, Hon. 
V. Glover, Hon. H. Goburdhun. 

Master and Registrar and Judge in Bankruptcy: Hon. 

G. Desmarais. 


RELIGION 


Hindus 51 per cent, Christians 31.3 per cent, Muslims 
16.6 per cent, Buddhists 0.6 per cent (1972 census). 

The main religion of those of European and African des- 
cent is Roman Catholic (approximately 268,000 adherents); 


THE 

DAILIES 

Advance: 5 Dumat St., Port Louis; f. 1939; English and 
French: Editor G. Ramloll; circ. 9,500. . 

Ue Cern^en: 8 Lord Kitchener St., Port Louis; f. 1832; 
English and French; organ of the sugar industry; 
Editor Jean-Pierre Lenoir; cireV 7,000. 

China Times: 34 La Rampe St., Port Louis; f. 1953: 
Chinese: Editor F. Ah-Keng; circ. 2,000. 

Chinese Daily News: 32 Remy Ollier St., Port Louis; 
f. 1932; Chinese; Editor Tu Wai Man; circ. 2,000. 

L’Express: 3 Brown Sequard St., Port Louis; f. 1963; 
English and French; Editor Dr. Phillippe Forget; 
circ. 18,000. 

Le Mauricien: 8 St. Georges St., P.O.B. 7, Port Louis; f. 
190S; English and French; Editor Lyndsay Riviere; 
circ. 12,000. 

Le Militant: 24 Bourbon St., Port Louis; f. 1969; English 
and French: Editor S. Selvon; circ. 8,000. 

The Nation: 31 Edith Cavell St., P.O.B. 647, Port Louis; 
f. 1971; English and French; Dir. Jugdish Boypabl; 
circ. 7,000. • 

New Chinese Commercial Paper: 12 Arsenal St., Port 
Louis; f. 1956; Chinese; Editor Y. S. M. Yan; circ. 

1. 000. 

Le Populaire; comer of Menagerie and Brabant Sts., Port 
Louis; f. 1973: English and French; Editor B. Gowri- 
sunkur; circ. 6,000. 

Star: 3 President John Kennedy St., Port Louis; f. 1963: 
English and French; Editor M. Swalaymohabeer 
(acting); circ. 10,000. 

WEEKLIES 

Le Dimanche: 3 Jemmapes St., Port Louis; f. ig6i; 
English and French; Editor R^gis Nauvel; circ! 

24.000. 

Janata: 5 Dumat St., Port Louis; 'f. 1947; Hindi; twice 
weekly; Editor R. Arun. 


Bishop Jean MargIiOT, Port Louis. In 1972 there were 
6,221 members of the Church of England, and 6,616 other 
Christians. Anglican Bishop of Mauritius: the Rt. Rev. 
Trevor Huddleston. Minister for the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland: Rev. C. Pittet! 


Mauritius Times: 23 Bourbon St., Port Louis; f, 1954; 
English and French; Editor B. Ramlallah; circ. 
4 . 500 - 

Observer: 5 Dumat St., Port Louis; f. 1973; English and 
French; Dir. V. Ramdance; circ. 7,500. 

Tiu Chiang Pao: 12 Arsenal St., Port Louis f. 1972; 
Chinese; Editor H. S. M. Yan, 

La Vie Catholique: Route Nicolay,- Port Louis; f. 1930; 
French; Editor R. P. Henri Tostee; circ. 8,000. 

Week-End: St. Georges St., Port Louis; f. 1966; French 
and English; Editor J. Rivet; circ. 23,000. - 

FORTNIGHTLIES 

Aryoday : 16 Frere Fdlix de Valois St., Port Louis; f. 1949I 
English and Hindi; Editor M. MoHiir. 

Zamana: 14 Sook des Bissoondoyal St., Port Louis; f. 
1948; Hindi, French, English and Sanskrit; Editor B. 
Bucktowarsingh. 


monthlies 

Le Progrfes Islamique: 51 Solferino St.. Rose Hill; f. 1948; 
English and French; Editor Mrs. N. Sookia. 

'•■'■ait f Onion: P.O.B. 278, Port Louis; ,f. 1959; English 
ana French; Editor Edwin de Robillard, m.b.e. 

La Voix de L’Islam: Mesnil, Phoenix; f. igsi; English and 
French; Editor A. Peeroo. 


PERIODICALS 

PROSI: C^gan of the Public Relations Office of the Sugar 
Industry; English and French; Editor F. Appassamy. 

'•^fiaole et Sucri6re de Vile Maurice: c/o M.S.LR.L,, 
’‘922; French’ and English; ' quarterly; 
Editors M. Randabel, G. Rouillard: • : 

Virginie: Quatre-Bornes; monthly magazine for women; 
Editor Mrs. E. Cadinouche. ■ ^ , 


PRESS 
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MAURITIUS Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance, Trade and Industry 


PUBLISHERS 

Editions Croix du Sud; i Barracks St., Port Louis; general. 
Editions Nassau: Rue Barclay. Rose-Hill; f. 1970; pub- 
lishes magazines; Chief Exec. R. A. Y. Vilmont; Sec.- 
Gen. E. H. Dennemont. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Mauritius Broadcasting Corporation: Broadcasting House 
Louis Pasteur St., Forest Side; f. 1964; monopoly 
national radio and television station; Dir.-Gen. J. R. 
DelaItre. 

There were 94,059 radio sets in use in 1977. 

Television services started in 1965 and colour services in 
1976. There were 60,512 licences in 1977. 


Birger & Co. (Insurance) Ltd.: 18 Jules Koenig St., Port 
Louis; incorp. 1954; Man. Isia Birger. 

Indian Ocean General Assurance: Corner of Sir William 
Newton and Remy Ollier Sts., Port Louis; f. 1970; 
Chair. K. Suxassee, c.m.g.; Man. Dir. Sam Cunden. 

L & H Vigier de La Tour: Place Foch, Port Louis; Man. 
M. DE Robillard. 

Mauritius Eagle Insurance Co. Ltd.: 10 Dr. Ferriere St., 
Port Louis; incorp. 1973; Chair. C. A. Hare; Gen. 
Man. M. R. Hepburx, f.c.i.i. 

Mauritius Life Assurance Co. Ltd.: Intendance St., Port 
Louis; f. 1968; Chair. Raymond Hein, q.c.; Man. Dir. 
R. Bouic, A. I. A. 

Mauritius Union Assurance Co. Ltd.: 6 Leoville L’Homme 
St., Port Louis; incorp. 1948; Chair, and Man. Dir. 
Gervais SalaOm. 

Reinsurance Co, of Mauritius Ltd.: Intendance St., Port 
Louis; f. 1969: Chair, and Man. Dir. A. Ren6 Adam, 

C.B.E. 


FINANCE 


BANKS 

Bank of Mauritius: P.O.B. 29, Sir William Newton St., 
Port Louis; f. 1967 as central bank of issue; cap. p.u. 
Rs. lom.; dep. Rs. 83.6m.; Gov. G. Bunwaree; Man. 
Dir. I. Ramphul. 

Development Bank of Mauritius: f. 1964; cap. Rs. 19.0m. 

Mauritius Co-operative Central Bank: Port Louis; f. 1948; 
173 mem. societies; Chair. C. Roopah; Gen. Man. 
M. SiDAMBARAM, F.C.C.S., F.B.S.C. 

Mauritius Commercial Bank Ltd.: ii Sir William Newton 
St., Port Louis; f. 1838; cap. Rs. 25m.; 19 brs.; Gen. 
Man. P. L. Eynaud. 

The State Commercial Bank Ltd,: Intendance St., Port 
Louis; cap. Rs. 5m.; Man. Dir. S. Nagarajen. 


FOREIGN BANKS 

Barclays Bank International Ltd.: Sir William Newton St., 
P.O.B. 284, Port Louis; 9 brs., i sub-br. and 10 agencies 
in Mauritius; JIan. D. G. Beecham. 

Bank of Baroda: Head Office; Baroda, India; Sir William 
Newton St., Port Louis; 4 brs.; cap. Rs. 25m.; Man. 
M. R. Gadre. 

Bank of Credit and Commerce International S.A.: Head 
Office: Luxembourg; Desforges St., Port Louis; Man. 
M. Hussain. 

Banque Rationale pour le Commerce ct I'lndustrie 
(BNCIOI): Due d’Edimbourg, Port Louis; Man. K. 
Bach; 2 brs. 

Citibank: 4 Leoville L’Homme St., Port Louis; Man. V. C. 
Williams. 

Habib Bank Ltd.: Sir William Newton St., Port Louis; f. 
iQ-Ii; Pakistani Bank; cap. p.u. and res Rs. .122m., 
dep. Rs 14,000m.; Senior Vicc-Pres. Alev Ali, 3 

Mercantile Bank Ltd,: Head Office: Hong Kong; Place 
d’Armes, Port Louis; 8 brs. and 2 sub-brs.; Alan. 1 . 
CowiE. 


INSURANCE 

Albatross Insurance Co, Ltd.: Ixibama House, 35 Sir 
William Newton St., Port Louis; incorp. 1975; t-uair. 
Serge de Seneville. 


Anglo-Mauritius Assurance Society Ltd.: Anglo-.Mauritius 
House, Intendance St., Port Louis; incorp. W 5 *. ‘ ■ 

Uavmond Hein, q.c.; .Man Dirs. G. La Haissi. >. 
Lalouviere, R. Bouic, a.i.a. 


State Insurance Corporation of Mauritius: Royal St., Port 
Louis; f. 1974; Chair. M. Sidambaram; Man. Dir. 
M. K. D. Patel. 

Swan Insurance Co. Ltd.: 6-10 Intendance St., Port Louis; 
incorp. 1955; Chair. Raymond Hein, q.c.; Gen. Man. 
Gil de Sornay. 

Ten foreign companies have branches in Mauritius. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Mauritius Chamber of Commerce and Industry: .Anglo- 
Mauritius House, Port Louis; f. 1S50, inc. 1S92; 228 
moms.; Pres. R. Bouic; Sec.-Gen. J. C. Montocchio. 

Chinese Chamber of Commerce: 5 Joseph Riviere St., Port 
Louis; f. 1908; Pres. ATng Wa Fok Kan; Sec. Pierre 
Leung Shing. 

Indian Traders’ Association: Sir William Newton St., Port 
Louis. 

TRADE UNIONS 

General Workers’ Federation: 23 Brabant St., Port Louis; 
43 affiliated unions; Negotiator Paul B6renger. 

Federation dcs Syndicate du Service Civil (FSSC): 18 

affiliated unions; Gen. Sec. Clement Moutov. 

Mauritius Federation of Trade Unions: 33 Corderie St., 
Port Louis; affiliated to WFTU; Sec. F. Valerie. 

Mauritius Labour Congress: 8 Louis Victor do La Faye St., 
Port Louis; 19 affiliated unions; Gen. Sec. Cyril 
Canabady. 

Principal Unio.ns 

General Construction and Manual Workers’ Union: 33 

Corderie St., Port Louis; f. 1973; 7S6 mems.; Sec. K. 
PoKUN. 

Government Servants’ Association: io-\ Hoyal Rd., Ikau- 
Bassin; f. 1945; i2..]oo mems.; Sec. .A. .M. Malle-CK. 

Government Teachers’ Union: 3 Mgr. Gonin St., Port 
Ixmis; f. 1045: 3,445 mem-;.; Sec. H. G. Br.rnErj AU.v. 

Nursing Association: 159 Rojul Rd., Bcau-B.assin; f. 1955; 
1,842 meni'..; Prc--;. K. Hamdass, 

Organization of Artisans' Unity: 14 I-Mith Cavtll St , I‘f>rt 
I.ouis; f. 11)73; -.562 mem-;.; Pre--. .\. Foi.li'T. 

Plantation Workers' Union: S Louis Victor de !.i F.t;.e 8: . 
Port Louis; {. 11)55; I3 .d''I S'C D. .'•loHf.N 
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Port Louis Harbour and Docks Workers’ Union: 23 

Brabant St., Port Louis; g6o mems.; Sec. M. G. 
Nina. ■ ■ ■ . , 

Shop Owners’ Union: 9 Leoville rHomme St., Port Louis; 
1,508 mems.; Sec. R. Ramkalean. 

Sugar Indust|7 Employees’ Association; i R4my Ollier St., 
Port Louis; f. 1955; i,iio mems.; Pres. F. Lecl^zio. 

Transport Employees’ Union: Savoy Bldg., Vacoas; f. 

■ 1956; 1,298'mems.; Sec. B. Jankoo. ■ 

Union of Bus Industry Workers: 23 Brabant St., Port 
Louis; 2,099 mems.; Sec. M. Gobin. 

Union of Employees of the Ministry of Agricuiture: Royal 
Rd., Curepipe Rd.; f. 1971; 599 mems.; Sec. P. 

JUGNATH. 

Union of Labourers of the Sugar and Tea industry: Royal 
Rd., Curepipe Rd.; f. 1969; 1,925 mems.; Pres. B. 
Muslayah. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
There are 443 Co-operative Societies in Mauritius and 
Rodrigues. 

The Mauritius Co-operative Union Ltd.: Co-operation 
House, Dumat St., Port Louis; f. 1952; 443 member 
societies; Sec. P. Maureemootoo. 

The Mauritius Agricultural Federation: Dumat St., Port 
Louis; f. 1950; 179 mems. societies; Chair. R. Seerut- 
tun; Sec. T. Jumnah. 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS - , 

Mauritius has approximately. 15 km. of motorway, 
562 km. of main roads, 590 km. of secondary roads and 
608 km. of other roads, totalling 1,775 km. Ninety-three 
per cent of the roads have been asphalted. There are no 
railways. 

SHIPPING 

Mauritius is well served by numerous foreign shipping 
lines. ■ 


Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism, University 
Director of Marine: Capt. V. C. Nicolin. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Director of Civil Aviation: P. Spobarah. 

Air Mauritius: i Sir William Newton St., P.O.B. 60, Port 
Louis; f. 1967; services to Rodrigues and, in conjunc- 
tion with other airlines, to France, India, Kenya, 
Madagascar, Reunion and the United Kingdom; fleet 
of I Twin Otter; Chair, and Man. Dir. A. A. Maingard 
DE ,Ville-es-Offrans. 

Mauritius is also served by Air France, Air India, Air 
Mala\yi, Alitalia, British Airways, , East African Airivays, 
Lufthansa, Qantas, SAA and Zambia Airways. The 
Government is building a new airport . a.t Plaines, des 
Roches with assistance from the People’s Republic of 
China. 


TOURISM 

Mauritius has steadily developed its excellent tourist 
potential since. 1967, and the industry now provides a 
major source of foreign exchange. In 1975, 74,597 tourists 
visited the island and tourist expenditure was las million 
rupees. 

Alliance Touristique de L’OeSan Indien (ATOI): Galerie 
Remy Ollier, Place Foch, Port Louis; f. 1967; Gen. 
Sec. Jacques Caradec. 

Mauritius Government Tourist Offleo: Cemd House, La 
Chaussde, Port Louis; Gen. Man. R:£:gis Fanchette. 

UNIVERSITY 

University of Mauritius: Reduit; f. 1965; 83 teachers, 429 
full-time, 670 part-time students (1976). 
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Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The United Mexican States are bordered to the north by 
the U.S.A. and to the south by Guatemala and Belize. The 
climate varies with altitude. The lowlands are hot and wet 
with an average temperature of i8°c (64 °f) while the high- 
lands are temperate. Much of the north and west is desert. 
The principal language is Spanish, the mother tongue of go 
per cent in 1970, while about 8 per cent speak indigenous 
languages. About 96 per cent of the population are Roman 
Catholics and there are about 900,000 Protestants. The 
national flag (proportions 7 by 4) consists of vertical green, 
white and red stripes, the central white stripe being 
charged with the state emblem. The capital is I^Iexico Cit}-. 

Recent History 

Since 1929 the country has been governed by the Partido 
Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) in an effective one- 
party system, while maintaining a democratic form of 
election. In 1940 the President, Gen. Manuel Avila 
Camacho, embarked on a programme of industrialization. 
His successor. President Miguel Valdes (1946-52), concen- 
trated on expanding educational services. President 
Adolpho Ruiz Cortines held office from 1952 to 1958 and 
President Adolfo Lopez Mateos from 1958 to 1964. In 1963 
agreement was reached with the U.S.A. over the disputed 
Chamizal zone under which 437 acres (177 hectares) of land 
were transferred to Mexico. In July 19^4 Lie. Gustavo 
Dfaz Ordaz was elected President and took office in 
December, The 1968 Olympic Games were held in Mexico 
City in October and were accompanied by violent worker 
and student demonstrations against the Government. Lie. 
Luis Echeverrfa Alvarez won the presidential elections of 
1970 and pledged that his government would extend the 
benefits of Mexico’s prosperity to all sectors of the popu- 
lation. President Echeverria strengthened diplomatic links 
with countries of all political persuasions, particularly with 
Third World countries. In 1975 the Government signe 
trade and co-operation agreements wdth the EEC an 
CMEA in an effort to reduce its economic dependence on 
the U.S.A. Just before the end of his mandate. President 
Echeverrfa expropriated 100,000 hectares of land in 
Sonora, resulting in a major protest by farm 
businessmen throughout the country. It also sparked o 
illegal seizures of land and blockades by landless peasan 
In December the courts decided to return the land 
former owners, causing an outcry from peasant unions, u 
this was later deemed impractical and compensation was 
offered to the owmers. 

In the July 1976 elections the PRI candidate, Jos6 
Ldpez Portillo, a former Secretarj’ of hinance. was c 
President wdth almost 95 per cent of the votes J' 

taking office in December 1976 President Lopez o 10 
called for national unity and a period of austeritj 
out 1977 the President promoted better relations wi i 'c 
U.S.A. and other Western countries. Steps were a so *•' 
to return to more business-oriented policies and a po i ica 
reform was promulgated to improve minority party 
representation in Congress and to widen politica c oice 
within the country. 


Government 

Mexico is a federal republic comprising 31 states and a 
Federal District (around the capital). Under the 1917 
Constitution, legislative power is vested in the bicameral 
National Congress, elected by universal adult suffrage. 
The Senate has 64 members (two from each state and the 
Federal District) who serve a si.x-year term. The Chamber 
of Deputies has 245 members who serve for three years. 
~A law promulgated in December 1977 provides that from 
1979 the Chamber will have 300 deputies elected by 
majorit}’’ vote and up to 100 deputies elected by propor- 
tional representation, all serving for three years. Execu- 
tive power is held by the President, directly elected for si.x 
years at the same time as the Senate. He governs with the 
assistance of an appointed Cabinet. Each state has its own 
constitution and is administered by a Governor (elected 
for six years) and an elected Chamber of Deputies. 

Defence 

Military service is voluntary but there is a part-time 
conscript militia. In 1977 the armed forces totalled 95,500 
regulars plus 250,000 part-time conscripts to the army. 
There were 72,000 regulars in the armj’, 17.500 in the navy 
(including naval air force and marines) and 6,000 in the 
air force. Defence expenditure for 1977 was 12,260 million 
pesos. 

Economic Affairs 

Agriculture suffers from inefficient exploitation of small, 
non-irrigated plots and in 1975 contributed only 9.7 per 
cent of the G.D.P. Considerable food imports are required 
to keep pace with the high population growth. Pro- 
grammes to collectivize small holdings and ejidos (co- 
operative farms), aimed at increasing farm production, and 
to increase the output of basic grains and to develop live- 
stock breeding began in the mid-1970s. The principal food 
crops are maize, wheat, rice and kidney beans, and the 
major export crops arc sugar cane, cotton, coffee, fruit and 
vegetables. The forests provide a variety of hard .and soft 
woods. The investment of 3,600 million pesos in the fishing 
industrv’ between 1971 and 1976 resulted in an increase in 
the fi.sh catch of 197,000 metric tons to 524. 6S9 tons and 
the 1977-82 fisheries plan aims at increasing fishing 
activities by 29 per cent and production by 361 per cent. 

Mc.xico is the world's leading producer of fluorite and 
graphite. Other important minerals include silver, copper, 
lead, zinc, sulphur, manganese, phosphates and uranium. 
vVs a result of the discovery of extensive oil reserves in 
Tabasco, Chiapas, \’eracruz and Campeche, petroleum 
production reached i.io million barrels per day (b.p.d ) in 
1976. By mid-1977 It was estimated that reserves were 
16,800 million barrels and that potential reserves could be 
as high as 120,000 million barrels. A $17,000 million 
expansion programme should result in a daily output of 
2.24 million barrels by 1982. Export.s arc to incre.tse from 
150.000 b.p.d. to l.l million b.p.d., re.fining cnp.acity is to 
incrc.asc by 03 per cent to 1.07 million b.p d. and the 
annual production capacity of basic petroch' rnic.ab is to 
increase from 5.2 million tons to million to::*, by to'Z, 
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A 1,140 km. gas pipeline, with a daily capacity of 2,700 
million cubic feet, is to bo built between the Reforma field 
and the U.S. border, at a cost of $1,500 million, by 1979. .■ 
There has been considerable expansion of industry; 
manufactured goods account for about 40 per cent of, 
exports and in 1976 manufacturing contributed 24.8 per 
cent of the G.D.P. However, in 1976 industrial production, 
grew by only 2.3 per cent compared with 4.7 per cent in 
1975, due to the initially unfavourable impact of the peso 
devaluation in August 1976 which brought about in- 
creased costs and wages. As the Government enforced a 
system of price controls many firms suffered liquidity 
problems. This industrial stagnation has had an unfavour- 
able effect on the steel industry which had been expanding 
rapidly. The second stage of the Sicartsa steel complex at 
Las Truchas, which should double steel production by 
1982', was postponed from 1977 to 1979. The Government 
is encouraging investment in industry and in December 
1976 a $5,000 million industrial investment plan was 
announced, aimed at promoting export growth, reducing 
dependence on imports and creating 300,000 jobs in the 
near future. 

In mid-1976 the economy was in a state of crisis due to 
the effect of inflation in distorting the pattern of demand, 
low investment and the effect on competitiveness of the 
over-valued exchange rate. In August 1976 the Govern- 
ment abandoned the parity of the peso against the U.S. 
dollar, fixed in 1954, and allowed the peso to float freely. 
By the end of the year the peso's value had fallen by about 
55 per cent. However, with the accession of President 
Lopez Portillo the outflow of funds slowed. The Govern- 
ment accepted substantial support facilities from the 
IMF and therefore was obliged to adopt IMF policies 
designed to bring about a gradual readjustment of the 
economy. These measures resulted in a slackening of 
economic activity and- increased unemployment but by 
the end of 1977 ^he economy began to show signs of con- 
siderable improvements Inflation fell from 27 per cent in 
1976 to an estimated 21 per cent in 1977 and the trade 
deficit was reduced by' 81 per cent, partly due to high 
prices for major exports and the fact that import demand 
was restrained due to the low level of economic activity. 
In 1977 the Government held down net foreign borrowings 
to the specified $3,000 million and the budget deficit was 
reduced to 6 per cent of the G.D.P. 

The Government’s policies emphasize increased co- 
operation between public and private sectors and oil is to 
play a key role in reflating the economy. Despite the con- 
flict between expansionists and strict monetarists within 
the Government, the free floating of the exchange rate 
had had a corrective influence on foreign trade and con- 
fidence in economic development is being restored. 

. Mexico is a member of the OAS, LAFTA and SELA. 

Transport and Communications 

Road transport accounts for some 70 per cent of all 
public passenger traffic and 60 per cent of freight traffic. 
Uneconomic railway lines have been replaced by highways, 
narrow-gauge sections by broad-gauge, and a network of 
feeder roads serves the main-line railways. In 1977 there 
were 24,434 km. of railways and 123,404 km. of all-weather 
roads, including three sections of the Pan American High- 
way. The difficult terrain encourages air transport and 
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there are 17 international and 23 national airports and 
1,040 landing fields and feeder airports. International air 
transport is provided by a large number of national and 
foreign airlines. The chief ports are Veracruz, Tampico and 
Acapulco. A new port, Puerto Lazaro CArdenas, in 
Michoacan, was opened in 1974 and a port at Puerto 
Madero is due for completion in 1979. In 1977 the Govern- 
ment invested 26,800 million pesos in the transport 
system. ' _ 

Social Welfare 

Social welfare is. administered by the Mexican Social 
Security Institute and financed by contributions from 
employers, employees and the Government. In May 1970 
a new Labour Law was instituted to replace the existing 
law of 1931. It provided for longer holidays, overtime rates 
and restrictions, increased bonuses, sexual equality, and 
trade union surveillance of company tax returns. Of 
particular note was the innovation of compulsory profit- 
sharing, and the law’s demand that employers provide 
housing for their employees. Since 1970 the number of 
beneficiaries has doubled to 12 million. Twenty-two per 
cent of the 1977 federal budget was allocated to social 
welfare. 

Education 

State education is free and compulsory. It covers six 
years of primary education but a National Education 
Plan, approved by the Government in 1977, provides for 
this to increase to nine years. Much is being done in the 
field of adult education and the illiteracy rate dropped from 
29 per cent in i960 to 12 per cent in 1976. In 1976/77 
there were 917. adult education centres with 151,440 
students. There were also 189 institutes of higher education, 
of which 60 were universities. In the 1977 federal budget 
over 54,000 million pesos were allocated to education. 

Tourism 

In 1976 tourism accounted for over 35 per cent of foreign 
exchange earnings. Eighty-four per cent of visitors come 
from the United States and Canada. The country is 
famous for volcanoes, coastal scenery and the great Sierra 
Ne-vada (Sierra Madre). The relics of the Mayan and Aztec 
civilizations and of Spanish Colonial Mexico are of historic 
and artistic interest. Zihuatanejo on the Pacific coast and 
Cancun on the Caribbean are being developed as tourist 
resorts by the Government with funds supplied by the 
World Bank and the Inter-American Development Bank. 
The Government also plans to spend $2,100 million on 
doubling existing accommodation between 1974 and 1980- 

Visas are not required to visit Mexico by nationals of the 
blowing countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Finland, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxem- 
bourg, Monaco, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Spam, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the 
U.S. A., and most countries in Asia and South and Central 
America. 

Sport 

Football and baseball are the chief sports and cycling, 

oxing, tennis, basketball, horseracing, polo, golf nnd 
climbing have a considerable following; bullfighting, rodeos 
and ]ai-alai (pelota) retain their popularity. Facilities for 
swimming and sea-fishing are excellent. 
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Public Holidays 

1978: May ist {Labour Day), May 5th (Anniversary of 
the Battle of Puebla), September ist (Presidential Mes- 
sage), September i6th (Independence Day), October 12th 
(Discovery of America), November 20th (Anniversary of 
the Revolution), December 25th (Christmas). 

1979: January ist (New Year’s Day), February 5th 
(Constitution Day), February 24th (Flag Day), March 21st 
(Birthday of Benito Juarez), April i2th-i3th (Easter). 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Suivcy 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centavos = I Mexican peso. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); 

£1 sterling=4i.55 pesos; 

U.S. $1 = 22.66 pesos. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 
( sq. km.) 

Population 
(June 30th, 197. 

4) 

Total 

Federal 
District 
(including 
Mexico City) 

Mexico City 
(Metropolitan 
area) 

1.972.547 

58,117,709 

8,299,209 

10,766,791 


Mid-1977 estimate: Total population 64,500.000. 
1972: Births 2 , 221 . 999 ; Marriages 622,057; Deaths 258,323. 
1973 : Births 2,602,349; Marriages 452,640; Deaths 458,915- 


Mexico City (capital) 

Guadalajara 

Monterrey 

Ciudad Judrez . 

Puebla 

Tijuana 

Acapulco . 

Chihuahua 

Mexicali 

Cuernavaca 

San Luis Potosl . 


8,628,024 

1.640,902 

1,090,226 

544,900 

498,886 

411 . 6-13 

402,188 

365,760 

3-15.493 

313.029 

292.345 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(June 30th, 1976, estimates) 


Veracruz . 

• 277.305 

Hermosillo 

. 264,073 

Culiacan . 

262,504 

Torredn 

- 256,955 

Le 6 n 

- 252,947 

Miirida 

• 244,652 

Tampico . 

- 231. 1S3 

..\guascalicntcs . 

- 229.952 

Saltillo 

222.0S7 

Morelia 

■ 219,423 

Reynosa . 

- 206,453 


Nuevo Laredo . 

- 203,730 

Durango . 

199.822 

Jalapa 

183.216 

Matamoros 

- 179.423 

Poza Rica 

169,552 

Mazatl.in 

161.616 

Ciudad Obregon 

161.310 

Queretaro 

. 1 58.42s 

Villahcrmosa 

• 152.223 

Toluca 

- 147.593 

Irapuato . 

- 145.254 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 
(Estimates at June 30th, 1976) 


States 

Area (sq. km.)* 

Population 

(’000) 

Capital 

Aguascalientes 

5.589 

430 

Aguascalientes 

Baja California Norte 

70.113 

1,253 

Mexicali 

Baja California Sur 

73.677 

I8I 

LaPaz 

Campeche .... 

51.833 

337 

Campeche 

Chiapas .... 

73.887 

1.933 

Tuxtla Gutidrrez 

Chihuahua .... 

247.087 

2,000 

Chihuahua 

Coahuila .... 

151.571 

1,334 

Saltillo 

Colima .... 

5.455 

317 . 

Colima 

Distrito Federal 

1.499 

8,906 

Mexico City 

Durango .... 

119,648 

1,122 

Durango 

Guanajuato 

30.589 

2,811 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero .... 

63.794 

2,013 

Chilpancingo 

Hidalgo .... 

20,987 

1,409 

Pachuca 

Jalisco .... 

80,137 

4.157 

Guadalajara 

Mexico .... 

21,461 

- 6,245 

Toluca 

Miohoacdn .... 

59.864 

2,805 

Morelia 

Morelos . . 

4.941 

866 

Cuernavaca 

Nayarit . . . 

27.621 

699 

Tepic 

Nuevo Ledn .... 

64.555 

2,344 

Monterrey 

Oaxaca ... 

95.364 

2,337 

Oaxaca 

Puebla ... 

33.919 

3.055 

Puebla 

Quer4taro . . . . 

11.769 

618 

Querdtaro 

Quintana Roo . . ' . 

50,350 

131 

Chetumal 

San Luis Potosf 

62,848 

1.527 • 

San Luis Potosf 

Sinaloa . . 

58,092 

1,714 

Culiacdn 

Sonora .... 

184,934 

, 7,414 

Hermosillo 

Tabasco .... 

24,661 

' 1.054 

Villahermosa 

Tamaulipas 

79,829 

1,901 

Ciudad Victoria 

Tlaxcala .... 

3.914 

498 

Tlaxcala 

Veracruz .... 

72.815 

4,917 

Jalapa 

Yucatin .... 

39,340 

904 

Merida 

Zacatecas .... 

75.040 

1,097 

Zacatecas 

Total . 

1.967,183 

62,329 

— 


* Excluding uninhabited islands (5,363 sq. km.). 
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ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 


('ooo, at June 30th, 1976) 


Agriculture, livestock, forestry and fishing 

7,000 

Petroleum industry . . . 

113 

Mining ....... 

140 

Manufacturing ..... 

' 3.138 

Construction ...... 

801 

Electricity, gas and water 

76 

Commerce ...... 

1.725 

Transport, storage and communications . 

511 

Services ...... 

3.256 

Civil service ...... 

541 

Total 

17.301 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(’000 metric tons) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Sugar cane 

32,721 

33.499 

35.581 

33.796 

Safflower seed . 

298 

272 

532 

240 

Maize . . ■ • 

8,556 

7.784 

8.459 

8,945 

Sorghum . 

3.182 

3.183 

2.843 

3 . 35 ot 

Wheat . . • • 

2,091 

2,789 

2.798 

3.354 

Kidney beans 

1,009 

896 

1.027 

1,149 

Rice . . • • 

451 

469 

510 

450 t 

Potatoes . . • • 

640 

650 

693 

695 1 

Soya .... 

585 

491 

699 

260* 

Oats . . • • 

22 

5 t 

87 

79 t 

Barley . . • • 

392 

271 

440 

460^ 

Coffee . . • • 

204 

180 

214 

242 

Cotton . . • • 

898 

1.337 

544 

583 

ChUi . . • ■ 

440 

416 

429 

380! 

Tomatoes . . • • 

1,171 

1,167 

1.056 

9 i 3 f 

Lemons and limes 

474 

461 

623 

600* 

Oranges . . • • 

1,460 

1.778 

2,322 

2,300* 

Bananas . . ■ • 

1,070 

1,070 

1.241 

i. 34 ot 


* FAO estimate. t Unofficial figure. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 
('000 head) 


Cattle 

Pigs. 

Sheep 

Goats 

Poultry' 



i 

1975 1 

1976* 

. 

28.376 

28,798 

, 

11,694 

11,849 

. 

7.SS0 

8,010 


8,637 

9.043 

• 

145.470 

n.a. 


Provi.sional. 


1 * 2.1 
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FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
(’ooo cubic metres) 



Coniferous 
( soft wood) 

Broadleaved 
( hard wood) 

Total 


1973 

1974 

1975* 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for 
sleepers ..... 
Pitprops (mine timber) 

Pulpwood ..... 
Other industrial wood 

Fuel wood .... 

3.791 

44 

1. 173 

31 

2,560 

4,126 

56 

1.397 

28 

2.532 

3.925 

83 

1,829 

30 

2,450 

394 

2 

83- 

23 

6,000 

503 

5 

82 

30 

S.908 

638 

2 

66 

40 

5.720 

4,185 

46 

1,256 

54 

8,560 

4,629 

61 

1,479 

58 

8,440 

4,563 

85 

1,895 

70 

8,170 

Total 

7.599 

8,139 

8,317 

6,502 

6,528 

6,466 

14,101 

14,667 

14,783 


* RAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 
('ooo cubic metres, incl. bo.xboards) 



1969 ■ 

1970* 

1971* 

1972* 

1973 


1975* 

Coniferous 

mEm 

1,371 

1,365 

1,557 

1,603 

1,677 

1,700 

Broadleaved 


47 

84 

146 

104 

137- 

150 

Total 

1,422 

1,418 

1-449 

i 

1,703 

1,707 

1,814 

1,850 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 

(metric tons) 



1975 

1976 

Total catch . . ■ . 

451,330 

524,689 
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MINING 

(metric teas) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Antimony 

2,407 

3.137 

n.a. 

Arsenic . 

7.199 

4.636 

n.a. 

Barite . 

271,710 

299,984 

270,061 

Cadmium 

1,960 

1.583 

1,821 

Copper . 

Crude petroleum 

82,670 

78,197 

85-555 

{’ooo cu. m.) 

37.868 

46,786 

n.a. 

Fluorite . 

1,112,247 

1,088,816 

897,000 

Gas (mdlion cu. m.). 

20,792 

22,273 

n.a. 

Gold (kg.) 

4.182 

4.501 

4-949 

Graphite 

62,551 

60,814 

60-337 

Iron 

3.338,294 

3,368,000 

3,722,000 

Lead 

218,021 

178,615 

163,219 

Manganese 

145,128 

154-245 

183-593 

Mercury . 

894 

488 

519 

Silenium 

50 

58 

n.a. 

Silver 

1,168 

1,183 

1,292 

Sulphur . 

2,322,288 

2,164,348 

2,148,000 

Tin 

*^oo 

378 

n.a. 

Tungsten 

309 

277 

n.a. 

Zinc 

262,716 

228,850 

233 >M 9 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Wheat flour . . . • 

Raw sugar . . . • 

Prepared animal feeds 

Beer . . . . • 

Cigarettes . ■ 

Woven cotton fabrics . 

Sulphuric acid . . . ■ 

Caustic soda . . . ■ 

Motor spirit (gasolene) 

Kerosene . . . . ■ 

Tyres and inner tubes 

Cement . . . . • 

Electrolytic copper 

Pig iron . ... ■ 

Steel ingots . . . • 

Polyethylene . . . • 

Polyvinyl chloride 

Passenger cars . . . • 

Stoves . . . . • 

Refrigerators . . . ■ 

Washing machines 

Television sets . . . ■ 

Electric energy . . ■ • 

’000 metric tons 

'000 hectolitres 
million 

million sq. metres 
'000 metric tons 

’000 units 
'000 metric tons 

'000 units 

niilluin kWh 

1,566 

2,SlO 

1,901 

17.325 

43.60S 

995 

1.758 

187 

6.748 

t.492 

9..SO0 

9,018 

57-2 

2.788 

4.637 

86.7 

43.0 

20S 

63O 

, 13.4 

240 

51.8 

37.08.1 

I, 0o6 
2,838 

J. 978 
19.732 
45.631 

977 

2.025 

245 

7. 60S 

1.589 

12.3K3 

10.672 

6-8 . 2 
3.203 
5.02.S 

89.3 

49-5 

260 

570 

373 

280 

54 7 

40. 76'.' 

1.580 

2,724 

2,183 

19,684 

44-342 

n.a, 

1,872 

'’22 

7.839 

1,667 

13,206 

1 1,607 
73-6 
■2.967 

5. >"6 

99 • 3 
49-3 
262 

630 

433 

338 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

19,390 

^.?,20o 

n.a. 

1.953 

216 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

12,476 

68.2 

n.a. 

n.a, 

99-3 

-‘t-; -9 

n.a 

w 4 *- 

43 * 

3 So 

5<»5 
49.5; 3 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(million U.S. dollars) 


1972 


1973 

1974* 

1975 

1976* 

- 1 , 175-4 

-2,558-1 - 

-3,768.9 

-3-023.7 

4,828.4 

6,342-5 

6,303.0 

6,971.4 

2,070.5 

2,850.0 

2,858.6 

3,297-8 

69.8 

148.9 

145-7 

157-8 

724.2 

842.0 

800. 1 

821.3 

63-4 

78.1 

88.7 

100.6 

1,207 .7 

1,372-9 

1,541.6 

1,609.4 

277.6 

443-5 

454-4 

520.1 

415-2 

607 . 1 

413.8 

464-4 

6,003 . 8 

8,900.6 

10,071 .9 

9,995 - 1 

3,813-4 

6,056.7 

6,580.2 

6,029.6 

258.0 

334-8 

399-4 

382.9 

72.6 

96.8 

134 -I 

154-5 

695-0 

819.2 

957-7 

1,052.8 

528.4 

633-7 

699.0 

781.6 

378.5 

588.5 

850.9 

1,057-6 

357-6 

560.3 

n.a. 

n.a. 

20.9 

28.2 

n.a. 

n.a. 

257-9 

370.9 

450.7 

536-1 

-378.4 

-135-8 

—406.0 

-2,199.4 

1,676.1 

2,730.8 

4,339-9 

4,889.9 

286.9 

362.2 

362.3 

330-6 

— 22.2 

i —2 . I 

-25.8 

— 12.0 

-10,3 

- 59-8 

65.0 

344-2 

1,370-7 

1 , 999-2 

3 , 477-5 

3-077-2 

1,046.6 

1,672.9 

3,053-8 

2,701-9 

1,819.9 

2,233-9 

3,859-4 

3.806.8 

-845-3 

— 561 .0 

-805.6 

—1,104.9 

324-1 

326.3 

423-7 

375-3 

196.4 

196.5 

348-7 

365-1 

127.7 

129.8 

75-1 

10.2 

69-9 

470.6 

456.1 

1.188.7 

—18.9 

- 39-5 

4-9 

-38-9 

122.3 

36.9 

165.1 

333-1 


Balance of goods and services , 

Export of goods and services 
Export of goods 
Silver and gold production 
Tourism . 

International fares 
Border transactions . 

In-bond services 
Other items 

Import of goods and services 
Import of goods 
Tourism 

International fares 
Border transactions . _ . 

Dividends, interests and other payments by 
companies with foreign funding . 

Interest on public debt 
NAFINSA and others 
Government .... 

Other items .... 

Errors and omissions in the current account and in 
movement of capital (net) 

Long-term capital (net) 

Direct foreign investment 
Purchase of foreign enterprises 
Securities operations 
Foreign borrowings (net) 

Public sector (net) . - 
Dispositions ... 

Amortizations . . 

Private sector (net) ■ . 

Enterprises with foreign funding (net) 

Other enterprises (net) 

Public debt (net) .... 

Loans made abroad ; . 

Special Drawing Rights , . , ' . 

Changes in Banco de Mexico reserves . 


—761-5 

3,800.6 

1,665.3 

5 I-I 

562.6 

59-5 

1.057.0 

164.7 

240.4 

4.562.1 
2,717.9 

220 . 4 

65-7 
649 -3 

451-5 

201 .8 

241-5 

20.3 

195-5 

233-5 

753-5 

189.8 
— 10.0 

6.2 

546.0 

359.7 

864 .2 

-504.5 

186.3 

179-4 

6.9 

37-8 

-16.3 

39-2 

264.7 


Source: Banco de Mexico, S.A. 


EXTERNAL TRADE* 

(million Mexican pesos) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

i 975 t 

1976! 

Imports c.i.f. 
Exports f.o.b. . 

25,974 

17-312 

30,760 
■ 17,162 

30,091 

18,421 

36,689 

22,811 

51.822 

30,699 

75-709 

35,625 

82,252 

35,733 

90,989 

51,087 


* Excluding transactions in gold. t Preliminary. 
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PRINCIPAL COJdMODITIES 
('ooo pesos) 


Imports 

1975 

1976 

Cereals .... 
Condensed, evaporated and 

7,203,952 

1.835,511 

powdered milk 

349.558 

527.302 

Books .... 

648,235 

770.804 

Passenger cars . 

Precision and measuring in- 

108,405 

134.632 

struments 

Electrical and electronic 

1,792.886 

2,220,600 

machinery and appliances 
Machinery and mechanical 

4.521.335 

7.749.947 

equipment 

18,023,086 

22.727.OS2 

Metal tools 

462,439 

580,649 

Iron and steel products 

5.414,716 

5,258,470 

Synthetic plastics 

1.409.049 

2.142.143 

Fertilizers .... 

947.708 

924.505 

Organic chemical products . 

4.718.757 

5.584.109 

Inorganic chemical products 
Petroleum and petroleum 

1.533.786 

1,536,618 

products 

4,029,286 

4,901,687 

Textiles and clothing . 
Asbestos, phosphates, clay', 

454.893 

654.567 

etc. .... 

Animal or vegetable fats and 

1,182,806 

951.479 

oils 

529.273 

549.400 

Oil-seeds, oil nuts, etc. 

270,019 

2,123,683 

Paper pulp 

708,353 

868,792 

Paper and paperboard 

1.265,972 

1 . 741 . 544 

Scrap iron and waste . 

1,285,226 

634.840 

Spare parts for cars . 

1,491.887 

1.579.538 

Assembly parts for cars 

5.776.944 

7,406,187 

Railway rolling stock . 

2,722,267 

2,016,329 

Tractors .... 

1.497.663 

1,300,168 


Exports 

1975 

1976 

Live animals . . i 

220,731 

506,700 

Tomatoes (fresh and frozen) 

921,139 

73S.42S 

Fresh fruit 

490,216 

562,52c 

Shrimps (fresh and frozen) . 

1,106,382 

1,622,402 

Meat .... 

133.0S4 

493,159 

Coffee .... 

2*302,222 

5.20S.244 

Sugar .... 

1,656,072 

n.a. 

Cotton .... 

1,584,664 

1,575.286 

Crude petroleum 

5,436,938 

8,396,514 

Sulphur .... 

555.230 

750.156 

Fluorite or fluorspar . 

617.733 

587.737 

Chemical products 

Wood, cork and manufac- 

1,918.155 

2.741,189 

tures .... 

290,048 

493.147 

Henequen and manufactures 

390.SSS 

566,269 

Glass and manufactures 

323.767 

572,460 

Iron and steel products 

450,114 

503.146 

Refined lead 

540,772 

3S3.396 

Refined zinc 

820,670 

1.247,404 

Machinery and parts . 

2,306.141 

3.116,319 

Parts for vehicles 

938,563 

535.649 


PRIN'CfPAL COUNTRIES 


('ooo pesos) 


Imports 


Argentina . 

Belgium/Luxembourg 

Brazil 

Canada 

Prance 

Germany. Federal Republic 
Italy . . . 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Netherlands Antilles . 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

t nited Kingdom 

P.SA. . , 


1975 

1976 

2.635.633 

81 1,076 

700,478 

338,680 

1,201,667 

1.S13.467 

1.823,540 

2,057,000 

2.303,210 

2.7.54.381 

6,005.261 

6. .126.078 

1.394.062 

1.426.767 

3.730,495 

4.783.457 

733,954 

003.874 

699.315 

1.769.914 

720.2S5 

75 *. 323 

080,781 

1 .264.20S 

1.2S3.063 

1.313.767 

2. .109.933 

2.741.18^ 

5 '. 3.54. 791 

36,774.187 


E.xpokts 

1975 

1976 

.Argentina .... 

444.1 1 1 

330.6(4 

Belgium/Luxcmbourg 

389.335 

737.172 

Brazil .... 

1,147,12.8 

2, 6,, 0,827 

Canada .... 

539.595 

75 (.oi 2 

Cuba .... 

370.732 

2 r; 0 . 2 K> 

Germanv, FVdcral Republic . 

I , 080 . 3»)0 

1.270.421 

Israel .... 

545.544 

i. 2 I 4 . 3'>2 

Italv .... 

00, 220 

603.023 

Japan .... 

1.502.387 

* 0 I .v'-' 

Netherlands 

6 ->o. 43 ( 

400.802 

Neth.-rlands .Autilh-^ . 


'>19,014 

Bern .... 

36 ''. 2 o 3 

281.732 

Puerto Rieo 

■183.46,) 

202.75: 

Switzerland 

355.5 ! 1 

tt 7 

1 'uite.I Km”dom 

3 ;''.'’!2 

i^':.l. 3 o 

r.s A 

20. 15'). '25 

2 2,»’ 

VenezU' l.i . 

7 1 2.5 -O 

033.710 
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TOURISM 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Tourists ('000) . ; . . 

Total expenditure (U.S. $ million) . 

3.214-5 

1,619.6 

3.579-7 

1.913-9 

3.370-6 
2,214 .9 

3.208.5 

2.341-7 ■ 

3,104.2 

2 , 430*7 


TRAHSPORT 


RAILWAYS 


(’ooo) 



1974 

1975 

Passengers carried 

25.393 

24.749 

Freight (metric tons) . 

61,868 

61,569 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 



1974 

1975 

Vessels: entered (’000 net r.t.) 

8,607 

10,102 

cleared ('000 net r.t.) 

9,902 

12,058 

Goods; loaded (’000 metric tons) . 

13,268 

13.980 

unloaded ('ooo metric tons) 

8,962 

9.300 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


(motor vehicles in use) 



1975 

1976 , 

Cars ..... 

2,300,000 

2,641,023' 

Buses .... 

45.980 

55.838 

Lorries .... 

816,440 

.976,703 

Motor Cycles 

242,808 

271,171 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(scheduled services) 



1974 

1975 

Kilometres flown (million) 

Number of passengers (’ooo) 
Passenger-km. (’ooo) 

Freight-km. (’ooo) 

87.8 

5.518 

5,957 

72.4 

, 93-1 

6,523 

6,710 

76.2 


Sojirce: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 


(1976/77) 



Schools 

Students 

Teachers* 

Nursery ..... 
Primary .... 

Secondary .... 
Higher ..... 
Normal ..... 

4,727 

53,571 

7,888 

189 

320 

648,267 

12,600,620 

2,999,456 

599,920 

138,340 

14,073 

255,939 

130,578 

30,865 

55,920 


* 1975/76 figures. 


Source: Direccidn General de Estadfstica, Mdxico, D.F.; Banco de 
Exterior, Mexico, D.F. 


Mdxico, Mexico, D.F.: Banco 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


The present Mexican Constitution wais proclaimed on 
February 5th, 1917, at the end of the revolution v,^hich 
began in 1910 against the regime of Porfirio Diaz. Its 
provisions regarding religion, education and the ownership 
and exploitation of mineral wealth reflect the long revolu- 
tionary struggle against the concentration of power in the 
hands of the Church and the large landowners, and the 
struggle which culminated in the 1930s in the expropria- 
tion of the properties of the foreign oil companies. It has 
been amended from time to time; the most recent amend- 
ment converted the territories of Baja California Sur and 
Quintana Roo into states. 

GOVERNMENT 

The President and Congress. The President of the Repub- 
lic, in agreement with the Council of Ministers and with 
the approval of Congress or of the Permanent Committee 
when Congress is not in session, may suspend constitu- 
tional guarantees in case of foreign invasion, serious dis- 
turbance, or any other emergency endangering the people. 

The exercise of supreme executive authority is vested in 
the President, who is elected for six years and enters upon 
his office on December ist of the year of his election. The 
presidential powers include the right to appoint and remove 
members of his cabinet, the Attorney-General and the 
governor of the Federal District; to appoint, with the 
approval of the Senate, diplomatic officials, the higher 
officers of the army, and ministers of the Supreme and 
higher courts of justice. He is also empowered to dispose 
of the armed forces for the internal and external .security 
of the federation. 

Congre.ss is composed of a Chamber of Deputies elected 
every three years, and a Senate whose members hold 
office for six years. The number of deputies increases in 
accordance with the increase in population. The Senate 
is composed of two members for each state and two for the 
federal district. Regular sessions of Congress begin on 
September ist and may not continue beyond December 
31st of the same year. Extraordinary sessions may be 
convened by the Permanent Committee. 

The powers of Congress include the right to pass 
and regulations; impose taxes: specify the bases on which 
the Executive may negotiate loans; declare war; raise, 
maintain and regulate the organization of the armed forces, 
establish and maintain schools of various types throughout 
the country; approve or reject the budget; sanction 
appointments submitted by the President of ministers 01 
the Supreme Court and magistrates of the superior court 
of the Federal District; approve or reject treaties^ am 
conventions made with foreign powers, and ratify mplo- 
niatic appointments. 

The Permanent Committee, consisting of 29 members of 
Congress (15 of whom arc deputies and 14 senators), 
officiates when Congress is in recess, and is responsible lor 
the convening of extraordinary’ sessions of Congress. 

The States. Governors are elected by popular vote in a 
general election every’ six years. The local legislature 1 
formed by’ deputies, who are changed every’ three y 
The judicature is specially appointed under the Coiwli u- 
tion by the competent authority’ (it is never subject to c 
popular vote). 

Each state is a separate unit, witli the right to levy’ 
and to legislate in certain matters. 1 he states arc 
allowed to levy intcr-st.atc customs duties. 

The Federal District consists of Mexico C'ty and scvcr.il 
neighbouring small towns .and villages. The Govemo 
appointed by tlic Ih-csidcnt. 


EDUCATION 

According to the Constitution, the providing of educa- 
tional facilities is the joint responsibility of the federation, 
the states and the municipalities. Education shall be demo- 
cratic, and shall be directed to developing all the faculties 
of the individual, at the same time imbuing him with a love 
of his country’ and a consciousness of international solid- 
arity and justice. Religious bodies may’ not provide educa- 
tion, except training for the priesthood. Private educational 
institutions must conform to the requirements of the 
Constitution with regard to the nature of the teaching 
given. The education provided by the states shall be free 
of charge. 

RELIGION 

Religious bodies of whatever denomination shall not have 
the capacity to possess or administer real estate or capital 
invested therein. Churches are the property of the nation: 
the headquarters of bishops, seminaries, convents and other 
property used for the propagation of a religious creed shall 
pass into the hands of the State, to be dedicated to the 
public service of the federation or of the respective state. 
Institutions of charity, provided they’ are not connected 
with a religious body, may hold real property’. The estab- 
lishment of monastic orders is prohibited. Ministers of 
religion must be Mexican; they may not criticize the funda- 
mental laws of the country in a public or private meeting; 
they may not vote or form associations for political 
purposes. Political meetings may’ not be held in places of 
worship. 

LAND AND MINERAL OWNERSHIP 

Article 27 of the Constitution vests direct ownership of 
minerals and other products of the subsoil, including 
petroleum and water, in the nation, and reserves to the 
federal government alone the right to grant concessions in 
accordance w’ith the law’s to individuals and companies, on 
the condition that they establish regular work for the ex- 
ploitation of the materials. At the same time, the right to 
acquire ownership of lands and waters belonging to the 
nation, or concessions for their exploitation, is limited to 
Mexican individuals and companies, although the State 
may concede similar rights to foreigners who agree not to 
invoke the protection of their governments to enforce such 
rights. No alien may acquire direct ownership over lands 
and waters within an area 100 kilometres wide along the 
frontiers or 50 kilometres along tlie coast. 

The same article declares null all alienations of lands, 
waters and forests belonging to towns or communities made 
by political chiefs or otlicr local authorities in violation of 
the provisions of the law of June 25th. 1850,* and all con- 
cessions or sales of communally’-hcld lands, waters .and 
forests made by’ the federal authorities after December ist, 
1876. The population settlements which lack ejidos. or 
cannot obtain restitution of lands previously held, shall l>e 
granted hands in proportion to the needs of the population. 
The are.a of land granted to the individual may not be 
th.an 10 hectares of irrigated or watered land, or the equ!- 
v.alent in other kinds of hand. 

The owners affected by decisions to dis'ide and r>jdi-,- 
tributc hand (with the exception of the frwncrs of farming 
or c.attle-re.aring pro;>erties) shall not have any ri;:!it of 
redrevs. nf>r m.ay tli' V invoke th" neht of ni> '.;r ‘ in pro- 
tection of their intereit.s. They m.iy, however, apply to the 
Government for indeinnii;c.at!'jn. Small i’ro;>erti'--,. the 
arc-.as of which .are defined hi (lon'.titntior;. v. ill not !-■- 
subject to expropriatii/u. The Constitut!'):! ha'. to Clon- 
gress the duty of determining th’.' maximum tire •■! rur.d 
properties. 


MEXICO 


Monopolies and measures to restrict competition in 
industry, commerce or public services are prohibited. 


A section of the Constitution deals with work and social 
security. 


The Constitution , The Government, State Governors, 

* The Lerdo Law against ecclesiastical privilege, which 
became the basis of the Liberal Constitution of 1857. 

f The Constitution provides for the procedure known as 
juicio de amparo, a wider form of habeas corpus, which the 
individual may invoke in protection of his constitutional 
rights. - 


Oh, December 30th, 1977, a Federal Law on Political 
Organizations and Electoral Procedure was promulgated. 
It includes the following provisions; 

Legislative power lies in a General Congress which 
comprises a Chamber of Deputies and a Senate. The 
Chamber of Deputies shall comprise 300 deputies elected 
by majority vote within- single-member electoral districts 
and up to 100 deputies elected by a system of proportional 
representation from regional lists within multi-member 
constituencies. The Senate comprises two members for 
each state and two for the Federal District, elected b}' 
majority vote. ' , . . 

Executive power is held by the President of the Republic 
of the United hlc-xican States, elected by majority vote..- 

Ordinary elections will be held every three years for 
the federal deputies and every six years for the senators 
and the President of the Republic on the first Sunday of 
Jul}' of the ' year in question. When a vacancy occurs 


among members of the Congress elected by majority vote, 
the Chamber in question shall call extraordinary elections, 
and when a vacancy occurs among members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies elected by proportional representation it 
shall be filled by the candidate of the same party who 
receiv'ed the next highest number of votes at the last 
ordinary election. 

Voting is the right and duty of every citizen, male or 
female, over the ago of 18 years. 

• A political party shall be registered if it has at least 
3,000 members in each one of at least half the states in 
Mexico or at least 300 members in each one of at least 
half of the single-member constituencies. In either case the 
total number of members must be no less than 65,000. A 
party can also obtain conditional registration if it has been 
active for at least four years and if it obtains at least 
1.5 per cent of the national vote. All political parties shall 
have free access to the media. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


HEAD OF THE STATE 

President: Lie. Jos6 L6pez Portillo. 

THE CABINET 

(March 1978) 


Secretary of the Interior: Lie. Jesus Reyes Heroles. 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs: Lie. Santiago Roel GarcIa. 
Secretary of Defence: Gen Ffiux' GalvAn LOpez. 

Secretary for the Navy: Adm. Ricardo Chazaro Lara. 

Secretary for Finance and Public Credit: Lie. David 
Ibarra Munoz. 

Secretary for National Property and Industrial Develop- 
ment: Lie. Jose Andres de Oteyza. 

Secretary for Commerce: Lie. Jorge de la Vega DomIn- 

GUEZ. 

Secretary for Agriculture and Water Resources: Lie. 
Francisco Merino RAbago. 

Secretary for Communications and Transport: Lie. Emilio 
Mujica Montoya. 

Secretary for Public Works: .Arq. Pedro RamIrez VAzquez. 


Secretary for Education: Lie. Fernando Solana Morales. 

Secretary for Health and Welfare: Dr. Emilio MartInez 
Manatou. ■ 

Secretary for Labour and Social Security: Lie. Pedro 
Ojeda Paullada. 

Secretary for Planning and Federal Budget: Lie. Ricardo 
GarcIa SaInz. . . 

Secretary of Agrarian Reform: Lie. Jorge Rojo Lugo. 

Secretary for Tourism: Lie. Guillermo Rossell de la 
Lama. 

Governor for Federal District: Prof. Carlos Hank Gon- 
zAlez. 

Attorney-General: Agustin Telles Cruces. 

Director-General of Pemex: Ing. Jorge DIaz Serrano. 


STATE GOVERNORS 


Federal District: Prof. 

Aguascalientes: Prof. Josii; Refugio Esparza Reyes. 

Baja California Norte: Lie. Roberto de Lamadrid. 

Baja, California Sur: Lie. .Angel Cesar Mendoza Aran- 

BURU. 

Campeche: Lie. Rafael RodrIguez Barrera. 

Chiapas: Salom6n GonzAlez Blanco (acting). 


Carlos Hank GonzAlez. 

Chihuahua: Prof. Manuel Bernardo Aguirre Saman- 

■lEGO. 

Coahuila: Oscar Flores Tapia. 

Colima: Lie. Arturo Noriega Pizano. 

Durango: Dr. HLctor Mayagoitia DomInguez. . 
Guanajuato: Lie. Luis Humberto’Ducoing Gamba. 
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Guerrero: Lie. Rub6n Figueroa Figueroa. 

Hidalgo: Lie. Jos6 Luis SuArez Molina. 

Jalisco: Lie. Flavio Romero de Velazco. 

Mixico: Dr. Jorge Jim^:nez CanttJ. 

Michoacin: Lie. Carlos Torres Manzo. 

Morelos: Dr. Armando Le6n Bejarano. 

Nayarit: Gen. Rogelio Flores Curiel. 

Nuevo Le6n: Dr. Pedro G. Zorrilla.MartInez. 
Oaxaca: Eliseo Gim^nez Ruiz. 

Puebla: Prof. Alfredo Toxqui FernAndez de Lara. 
Queritaro: Arq. Antonio Calzada Urquiza. 


Quintana Roo: Lie. Jesls .MartInez Ross. 

San Luis PotosI: Lie. Guillermo Fonseca Alvarez. 
Sinaloa: Alfonso Genaro Calder6n Velarde. 
Sonora: Lie. /Vlejandro Carrillo Marcor. 

Tabasco: Lie. Leandro Roviro.sa Wade. 
Tamaulipas: Enrique CArdenas GonzAlez. 

TIaxcala: Lie. Emilio SAnchez Piedras. 

Veracruz: Lie. Rafael HernAndez Ochoa. 

Yucatan: Dr. Francisco Luna Kan. 

Zacatecas: Gen. Fernando PAmanes Escobedo. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS 


SENATE 

(Eleciions, July 1976) ■ 

President: JoaquIn Gamboa Pascoe. 

The Partido Revolucionario Institucional won 63 seats 
and the opposition Partido Popular Socialista won one seat. 


Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI): Insurgcntes 
Norte 59. Mexico, D.F.; f. 1928 as the Partido Nacionai 
Revolucionario, but is regarded as the natural successor 
to the victorious parties of the revolutionary period, 
broadly based and moderately left-wing govcrnnicnt 
party; Pres. Carlos SANsdREz Perez; Gen. bee. 

Augusto GdMEZ X'lLLANUEVA, Presidential Candidate 

(1976) Josll; Lc 5 pez Portillo, publ. Pa licpiibhca 

Partido Accidn Nacionai (PAN): Scrapio Rendon 8, .j 
piso, Mexico 4, D.F.; f. 1939; Radical opposition party. 
Pres. Manuel GonzAlez Hinojosa, Gen Sec tr 
Medina Valdez; publ La Nacidn. 

Partido Autintico de la Rcvolucidn Mcxicana (PARM). 

Kid Kazas lOS, Mexico, D F,, f. i 951 sustain the 
ideoloRV of the Mexican Political Constitution of 
101,500 meins . Pres. Antonio G6mez \’el.\sco, publ. 
El A utnilico. 

Partido Popular Socialista (PPS): Avda Aham obregon 
185. Mi-xico, I) F , left-wing jiarty. demaiu.-- tin 


FEDERAL CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 
President: Rodolfo GonzAles Guevara. 


[Elections, July 1976) 


Party 

Seats 

Partido Revolucionario Institucional . 

t 95 

Partido Accidn Nacionai . 

20 

Partido Popular Socialista . 

12 

Partido AutJntico de la Rcvolucidn .Mexicana 

8 

Total (inch other.s) . 

2LS 


PARTIES 

liquidation of large land holdings and the nationaliza- 
tion of many sectors of the economy: Pres. Jorge 
Cruiksiiank G.\RcfA. 

The following parties are not legally recognized; 

Partido Comunista Mcxicano (PCM): Durango 38s, Colonia 
Roma. Mexico 7, D.I' ; f 1919; Sec. -Gen .-Xhnoldo 
MartIni.z \’i;i:i)Ugo. Presidential candidate (11170) 
Valenti.n Ca.mi’a S.tLAZAii. puliL. () p , nici ' i ;, Soaat - 
tsmn. 

Partido Demdcrata Mexicana (POT;: .Mexico. 1 ) f. 1071. 
8.). 000 menus . Pres. Prof. loNwrio GoNzALr.z tloLL.e/ 

Partido Mcxicano de los Trr.bajadorcs {PMTc M> xico. HI'. 
45,000 mems.; Leaders Heberto Castillo and Hr.Mi;- 
TRio Vallejo. 

Partido Socialista de los Trabajadorcs. 

Partido Socialista Revolucionario. 


POLITICAL 


diplomatic REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO .MEXICO 
(In Mexico City, unless otiicnvisc st.Tted) 


Atghanistan: Wasiimgton. H C . F S 

Albania: Cuvier 30 |N’ue\ a .Xnzurez). A I’-J-.K-adot . l.M'O 
.Aii.tzi 


Algeria; Sn rr.i 5^0 (I.<!ui.\s ( h: 

AtrA-.t^ia ! .- .’iusni '. i.eciiriiei 

Argentina: lo lorm.i j-.o ii.om.i' . to-' ■ 
Pi I e /o! !- \Mt’i'. 


If;--: 
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Australia: Paseo de la Reforma 195. 5°; Ambassador: 
Kenneth Henry Rogers (also accred, to Costa Rica, 
Guatemala and Panama). 

Austria: Campos Ellseos 305 (Polanco); Ambassador: Dr. 
Alfred Missong' (also. accred. to Costa Rica, Cuba, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama). 

Bahamas: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Bangladesh: Washington, D.C., U.S. A. 

Belgium: Dante 36, 11° (Anzurez); Ambassador: Dr. 
Andre J. Chaval. 

Bolivia: Avda. Mariano Escobedo 724, 6°; Ambassador: 
Waldo Cerruto Calderon de la Barca. 

Botswana: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Brazil: Paseo de la Reforma 455 (Cuauhtemoc); Ambas- 
sador: Lauro Escorel de Moraes. 

Bulgaria: Paseo de la Reforma 1990 (Lomas.de Chapul- 
tepee); Ambassador: Bogomil Guerassimov. 

Canada: Melchor Ocampo 463, 7° (Anzurez); Ambassador: 
James Coningsby Langley. 

China, People’s Republic:, Avda. Rio Magdalena 172 (Villa 
Alvaro Obregon), Mexico 20, D.F. ; Ambassador: Liu 
Pu. 

Colombia: Genova 27105 (Juarez); Ambassador: MarIa 
Elena de Crovo. ' ■ 

Costa Rica: Salamanco 102 (Roma); Ambassador: Sra. 
Mariaelena Ortiz de TerAn. 

Cuba: Pdte. Mazarik 554 (Polanco); Ambassador: Dr. 
Fernando L. LdPEz Mui 5 to. ' ' 

Cyprus: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Czechoslovakia: Couvier 22, esq. Kepler (Nueva Anzurez); 
Ambassador: Dr. Josef Rutta (also accred. to Costa 
Rica and Honduras). 

Denmark: Campos Eliseos 170-5 (Polanco), Mexico 5, 
D.F.; Ambassador: Vagn Hoelgaard (also accred. to 
Cuba, El Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras). 

Dominican Republic:' Nuevo— Le6n 78-202 (Condesa); 

Ambassador : Dr. Francisco Brugal Munoz. 

Ecuador; Kepler 124 (Nueva Anzures); Ambassador: Dr. 
Jose Ricardo MartInez Cobo. 

Egypt: Avda. Ruben Dario 30 (Polanco); Ambassador: 
Salah el Di.N Mohamed El Sharawi. 

El Salvador: Galileo 17 (Polanco); Ambassador : Col. Josfe 
Fernando Sigui. Olivares. 

Ethiopia: Miguel de Cervantes de Saavedra 455-602 (Irriga- 
cion); Ambassador: Ayele Moltotal (also accred. to 
. Venezuela). 

Finland: Edif. Plaza Comermex 9°, Blvd. Manuel Avila 
Camacho i (Lomas de Chapultepec) ; Ambassador: Erik 
Olof Tornqvist (also accred. to Costa Rica, Cuba) 
El Salvador and Guatemala). 

France: Havre 15 (Juarez); Ambassador: Jean Ren£ 
Bernard. 

Gabon: Virreyes 505 (Lomas de Chapultepec); Ambassador : 
Jean-Daniel Mambouka. 

German Democratic Republic: Horacio 1506 (Polanco); 
Ambassador: Gerhard Korth (also accred. to Costa 
Rica) . 

Germany, Federal Republic: Lord Byron 737 (Polanco); 

' riwibassador.' N orman Dencker. 

Ghana: Washington, D.C., U.S..-\. 

Greece: Paseo de la Reforma 284-104 (Juarez); Ambas- 
sador: Nikolaos Katapodis (also accred. to Costa 


Diplomatic Representation 

Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, El -Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Jamaica, Nicaragua and 
Panama). 

Guatemala: Vallarta i, 5°; Ambassador: ,Gen. Felipe 
Doroteo Monterroso Miranda. 

Guinea: Havana, Cuba. 

Haiti: Taine 229, 4° (Polanco); Ambassador: Roland 
Augustin. 

Honduras: Avda. Juarez 64; Ambassador: Lie. Eliseo 
P^RE z Cadalso. 

Hungary: Paseo de las Palmas 2005 (Lomas de Chapul- 
tepec); Ambassador: Zsiva Pejak (also accred. to 
Honduras). ' 

Iceland: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

India: Musset 325 (Polanco); Ambassador: Ashok Nanalal 
Mehta. 

Indonesia: Julio Verne 27 (Polanco); Ambassador: Dr. 
Ben Mang Reng Say (also accred. to Cuba). 

Iran: Edif. Plaza Comermex, Avila Camacho i, 11° 
(Lomas de Chapultepec); ■ Ambassador: ;Bahman 
Ahanin. . 

Ireland: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Israel: Rio Rhin 57 (Cuauhtemoc); Ambassador: Shaul 
Rozolio. 

Italy: Paseo de las Palmas 1994 (Lomas de Chapultepec); 
Ambassador : Dr. Raffaele Marras. 

Jamaica: Eucken 32 (Anzures); Ambassador: Trevor 
Eugene Bentley Dacosta (also accred. to Costa 
Rica). 

Japan: Paseo de la Reforma 395 (Cuauhtemoc); Ambas- 
sador: Tsutomu Wada. 

Jordan: Washington, D.C , U.S.A. 

Korea, Republic: Paseo de las Palmas 755, 2°' (Lomas de 
Chapultepec); Ambassador: Sang Moon Chang (also 
accred. to El Salvador and Honduras). 

Lebanon: Julio Verne 8 (Polanco); Ambassador: Lie. 
Joseph Naffah (also accred. to Costa, Rica, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama). 

Lesotho: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Luxembourg: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. . - ■ 

Malaysia: Washington, D.C , U.S.A. ' 

Mauritius: Washington, D.C,, U.S.A. 

Morocco: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Nepal: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Netherlands: Edif. Plaza Comermex, Blvd. Manuel Avila 
Camacho 1-806; Ambassador: Lie. Adrianus Cornelis 
Vroon (also accred. to El Salvador and Honduras). 

New Zealand: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Nic^agua: Durango 199 (Roma); Ambassador: Lie. 
Ernesto Navarro Richardson. 

Nigeria: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Norway: Virreyes 1460 (Lomas de Chapultepec); Ambas- 
sador: Ihorleif L. Paus (also accred. to Costa Rica, 
EubiL El Salvador. Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua 
and Panama). 

Oman: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Pakistan: Hegel 512 (Polanco); Ambassador: Akbar Khan 
(also accred. to Costa Rica). 

Panama: Paseo de la Reforma 403; Ambassador: 
Arosemena Vallarino. 
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Papua New Guinea: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Paraguay: Avda. Ejerdto Nadonal 1112-1201 (Polanco). 
Mexico 10, D.F. ; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Peru: Horacio 1710 (Polanco); Ambassador: (vacant). 

Philippines: Julio Verne 42 (Polanco): Ambassador: 
VicTORiANO P. Paredes (also accred. to Colombia, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, Panama and 
Venezuela). 

Poland: Cracovia 40 (San Angel); Ambassador: Josef 
Klasa (also accred. to Costa Rica, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua and Panama). 

Portugal: Paseo de las Palmas 765-202 (Lomas); Ambas- 
sador: Dr. Ant6nio Ressano GarcIa (also accred. to 
the Dominican Republic, Guatemala and Honduras). 

Romania: Tennison 120 (Polanco); Ambassador: Lie. 
Dumitru C. Mihail (also accred. to Honduras). 

Saudi Arabia: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Senegal: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Spain: Melchor Ocampo 436; Ambassador: Luis Coronel 
• DE Palma. 

Sri Lanka: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Surinam: New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Swaziland: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion 

Switzerland: Hamburgo 66, 5° piso (Juarez); Ambassador: 
Dr. Silvio Mas.vata (also accred. to the Dominican 
Republic and Jamaica). 

Tanzania: Washington, D.C., U.S..A. 

Trinidad and Tobago: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Tunisia: Washington, D.C., U.S..-\. 

Turkey: Pasco de las Palmas 1525 (Lomas de Chapultepcc); 
Charge d’affaires a.t.: Muztafa Kennanoglu (also 
accred. to Costa Rica, Cuba, El Salvador. Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama). 

U.S.S.R.: Calzada de Tacubaya 204 (Condesa); Ambas- 
sador: Yuri I. Volski. 

United Kingdom: Lerma 71 (Cuauhtemoc); Ambassador : 
Norman Ernest Cox, c..m.g. 

U.S.A.: Paseo de la Reforma 305; Ambassador : Patrick 
Joseph Lucev. 

Uruguay: Hegel 149, i'" (Polanco); Ambassador : Rear- 
Admiral Francisco de Castro Corral. 

Venezuela: Edif. Simon Bolivar, Londre.s 167 (Judrez); 
Ambassador: Dr. Rafael Jose Neri. 

Viet-Nam: Paseo de las Palmas 2030 (Lomas); Atv.bas- 
sador: Le Tham. 

Yemen Arab Republic: Washington, D.C.. U.S..-\. 

Yugoslavia: Prado Sur 225 (Lomas); Ambassador : SuROi 
Redzai (also accred. to Costa Rica, Honduras and 
Panama). 

Zambia: Washington, D.C., U.S..\. 


Sweden: Edif. Plaza Comermex 6°, Blvd. Manuel .Avila 
Camacho 1; Ambassador : Carl Swartz (also accred. to 
Cuba) . 


Mexico also has diplomatic relations with Angola, Bahrain, Barbados, Benin, Burma, Cambodia, Cameroon, Cape Verde, 
Chad, Equatorial Guinea Fiji, The Gambia, Grenada, Guyana, Iraq, the Ivory Coast, Kuwait, Laos, Libya. Madagascar, 
Maldives, Mali, Malta Mauritania, .Mongolia, Niger. Qatar, Rwanda, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Somalia, Syria. Thailand, 
Togo, Uganda, the United Arab Emmates, Upper Volta, the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen and Zaire. 


JUDICIAL 

The Mexican legal system follows strictly the_ principle 
of written law. Accordingly, the definition of rights and 
duties, and their scope, and the procedure to ensure and 
enforce them are fixed in codes, such as the civil code, 
criminal procedure code, etc. 

The courts include the Supreme Court with twenty-one 
ministers; five Circuit Collepate Tribunals (Tr/fewnoiM 
Coltgiados de Circuild), each with three magistrates; s« 
Circuit Unitary Tribunals [Tribunates Untlarios de 
Circuilo), each %vith six magistrates; and forty-six District 
Courts with forty-six judges. The system of trial by jury 
also exists. Ministers of the Supreme Court, circuit magis- 
trates and district judges, once appointed, may only be 
removed on the ground of misconduct. 


SUPREME COURT 
President: .AgustIn Telles Cruces 


SYSTEM 

FIRST CHAMBER— Penal Affairs 
President: Minister Ernesto .Aguilar .Alvarez 
Four other judges. 

SECOND CHAMBER — Administrative .Aitairk 
President: .Minister Juan Moises Calle;.\ GarcIa. 
Four other judgc.s. 

THIRD CH.AMBER— Civil Aefairs 
President: .Minister Salvador MoNDRAGfi;,- Guerra 
Three other judges 

FOURTH CHAMBER — Laiiour Affairs 
President: Minister .Atanasio Gon/..\le? .^IARTl^■I•r 
Four other judge-;. 

IT in'll CHAMHIIK— .W.xiLiARV 
President a.i.: MinLter Luis I-'eriri; Ca.--udo^ n- 1 
Three oflu r judge'. 


RELIGION 


ROMAN CATHOLIC 

The prevailing religion is Roman Catholicism, but 
Church, disestablished in 1857, is. under the Constitution 
of 1017, subject to State control. In H)7<' there ivere o\<r 
St.oio.fMjo million adherents to Roman t .itholici-m 

Metropolitan Sees; 

.Antcqucra/Oaxaca Mgr. B\RTOt,o'.!i. ( as'Kasco 


Chihuahua . 

Durango 
Gu.id.al.ajara . 


Hcrmosillo.i'Sor.or.a 


Most Rev. .Adalrep.to .Ai.;:eu>a 
.AIerino. 

.'-lost Rev. A:<'tonio lA>ri:r Avi. 9 a. 

His Eminence jesf. 

Salazar L<'rr.r. 

.Most Rev. Careos nt-f.-rrto 
Arce 
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Jalapa . ... Most Rev.' Emilio AbascAl Sal- 

'Mer6n. ■ ' 

Mexico City . . His Eminence Cardinal Ernesto 

CoRRiPio Ahumada. 

Monterrey . . (vacant). 

Morelia . Most Rev. Estanislao Alcaraz 

Figueroa. 

■ Puebla de los . Most Rev. Rosendo Huesca 

Angeles Pacheco. ' 

YucatAn . Most Rev. Manuel Castro Ruiz. 


THE 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
MEXICO, D.F. 

La Afici6n: Ignacio Mariscal 23, Apdo. 64 bis', f. 1930; 
sport, entertainment, news; Dir. Antonio .^nd’ere; 
Gen. Man. Rafael Ruano Uribe; circ. 93,200. 

Avance: Iturbide 36, 1°. Mexico i, D.F.; f. 1967; morning; 
Pres. Fernando AlcalA Bates; Dir.-Gen. Fernando 
AlcalA Perez; circ.- 50,000. 

El Dia; Insurgentes Centro 123, Apdo. 10528; f. 1962; 
morning; Dir.-Gen. Enrique Ramirez y RamIrez; 
Gen. Man. Manuel Torres L. ; circ. 70,000. 

Diario de MAxico: Chimalpopoca 34, Mexico 8, D.F.; f. 
1949; morning and evening; Dir.-Gen. Lie. Federico 
Bracamontes; circ. 96,663. 

Diario de la Tarde: Morelos 16-5°; 1.1957; evening edition 
of N ovedades] Pres, and Gen. Man. RdMULO O’Farrill, 
Sr.; circ. 71,404. 

Estadio: Londres 107-808, Mexico 6, D F, ; f 1976; morn- 
ing; sport; Pres. Anuar Maccise Dib; Dir.-Gen. Lie. 
Guillermo LdPEZ Portillo; circ, 200,000. 

Esto: Guillermo Prieto 7; I. 1941; morning; sports appeal; 
Pres. Lie. Mario VAzquez Rai^a; Dir.-Gen. Lie. Mario 
Moya Palencia; circ. 311,850. 

Exc6lsior: Reforma 18, Apdo. 120 bis, Mexico i, D.F. ; f 
1917; morning; independent; Dir. Regino DIaz 
Redondo; Gen. Man. Juventino Olivera LcSpez; 
circ. 153,873, Sundays 161,244. 

El HeraldO de Mexico: Dr. Carmona y Valle 150, Mexico 7, 
D.F.; f. 1965; morning; Pres, and Dir.-Gen, Gabriel 
AlarcOn; Gen. Man. Gabriel -Alarccin, Jr.; circ. 
185,000. Sundaj'S 200,000. 

The News: Balderas y Morelos, Mexico i, D.F.; f. 1950; 
morning; English; Pres, and Gen. Man. R6mulo 
O’Farrill, Sr.; Editor Jaime Plenn; circ. 24,115. 

Novedades: Balderas y Morelos; f, 1936; morning; inde- 
pendent; Pres, and Gen. Man. Ro.mulo O’Farrill, Sr.; 
Vice-Pres. and Dir.-Gen. Rd.MULo O’Farrill, Jr.; 
circ. 190.000, Sundays 205,000. 

Ovaciones: Lago Zirahuen 279. Mexico 17, D.F.; f. 1947; 
morning and evening editions; Pres. Lie. Fernando 
GonzAlez D.L.; Gen. Man. R.amon GonzAlez Parra; 
circ. 203,000; evening circ. 228,000. 

La Prensa: Basilio Vadillo 40. Mexico 1, D.F.; f. 1928; 
morning; Dir.-Gen. and Man. Mario Santaella de la 
Catiga; circ. 267,131. 

El Sol de Mexico: Guillermo Prieto 7; f. i965;Tnorning and 
middaj' editions; Pres. Lie. Mario VAzquez RaSa; 
Gen. Man.- Lie. Jorge Viart ORDdxEz; circ. . 134,000, 
midday 76,067. 


Religion, The Press 

PROTESTANT 

Episcopalian Church: La Otra Banda 40, Mexico 26, D.F.; 
Bishop; Rt. Rev. Jos£ Guadalupe Saucedo; suffragan 
bishops in Monterrey and Guadalajara. 

Iglesia.IVIetodisia de Mexico: Central Area; Miravalle 209, 
. Mexico 13, D.F. ; Bishop: Rt. Rev. Alejandro RufzM.; 
Northern Area: Washington 513, ote.,- Monterrey, 
N.L.; Rt. Rev. Joel Mora Pena. 

Federaci6n Evang^lica de Mexico: Apdo. 1830, Mexico, 
D.F. 


PRESS 

Uitimas Noticias de Excelsior: Reforma 18, Mexico i, D.F.; 
f. 1936; afternoon and evening editions; independent; 
Gen. Man. Hero RoDRfeuEZ Toro; Dir.-Gen. Julio 
Scherer GarcIa; circ. afternoon 69,980, evening 
52 , 594 - . . 

El Universal: Bucareli 8; f. 1916; morning; independent; 
conservative; Pres, and Dir.-Gen. Juan- Francisco 
Ealy Ortiz; circ. 168,694. 

El Universal Grafico: Bucareli 8; f. 1922; evening; in- 
dependent; Pres, and Dir.-Gen. Juan Francisco 
Ealy Ortiz; circ. 78,000. 

PROVINCIAL DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
(circ. over 25,000) 

Baja California ,■ 

El Mexicano: Avda. Mexico 120, Apdo. 2333, Tijuana; f. 
19591 morning; special editions for Mexicali and 
Ensenada; Dir. and Gen, Man. Lie. Enrique GalvAn 
Ochoa; circ. 51,000. 

La Voz de la Frontera: .\vda. Francisco 1 . Madero 1545. 
Apdo. Postal 946, Mexicali; morning; independent; 
Dir.-Gen. Jorge DAvd Lozano; circ. 59,000. 

COAHUILA 

Noticias: Acuna 140 Sur, Torreon; f. 1975; morning; Pres. 
Sergio Berlanga Valdes; circ. 30,000. 

La Opinion: Matamoros y Falcon, Apdo. 86, Torreon; f. 
1917; morning; Dir. Edmundo Guerrero Alvarez; 
circ. 42,000. ■ , ■ 

El Siglo de Torre6n: Avda. Matamoros 1056 Pte., Apdo. 
19, Torreon; f. 1922; morning; Dir. Antonio de 
JUAMBELEz; circ. 40,000. 

Vanguardia: Blvd. Constitucidn y Chiapas, Apdo. 500, 
Saltillo; f. 1975; morning; Pres, and Dir.-Gen. Armando 
Castilla SAnchez, circ. 30,000. 

Chihuahua 

Diario de la lYlahana: Justo Sierra 485 Norte, Apdo. i6, 
Ciudad Juarez; f. 1970; morning; Dir. Salvador 
Holguin Gutierrez; circ. 27,500. 

El Fronterizo: Ramon Corona y Galeana, Ciudad Juarez, 
f. 1943; morning; Pres. Lie. Mario VAzquez RaSa; 
Dir.-Gen. Lie. Mario Moya Palencia; circ. 33 , 59 ^- 
El HeraldO de Chihuahua: Avda. Universidad 2507, Apdo. 
I5i5» Chihuahua; f, 1927; morning; Pres. LicT Mario 
VAzquez RaSa; Dir.-Gen, Lie. MArio Mo-ya Palencia; 
circ. 45,500. 

Norte. Juarez 1105, Apdo 477, Chihuahua; f. i954' 
morning; Dir. Luis Fuentes Saucedo; circ. 30,000. 
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The Press 


Guakajuato 

El Heraldo: Hnos. Aldama 222, Apdo. 299, Leon; f. 1957; 
morning: Dir.-Gen. Mauricio Bercua-: circ. 52.000, 
Sundays 55,000. 

El Heraldo de Irapuato: Tres Guerras 667, Irapuato; f. 
1966; morning; Dir.-Gen. Mauricio Berci:k; circ. 
47,000, Sundays 51,700. 

El Sol de Irapuato: Allende 57, Apdo. 144. Irapuato; f. 
1954; morning; Pres. Lie. Mario Vazquez Rana; Dir.- 
Gen. Lie. Mario Moya Palencia; circ. 25,000. 

El Sol de Le 6 n: Avda. Francisco 1. Madero 312. Leon; 
f. 1946; morning; Pres. Lie. Mario VAzquez Rana; 
Dir.-Gen. Lie. M.ario Moya Palencia; circ. 44,130. 

Jalisco 

El Diario de Guadalajara: Corona 465 esq. Libertad. 
Guadalajara; morning; Pres, and Dir.-Gen. Jaime A . 
GonzAlez RamIrez; circ. 72,000. 

El Informador: Independencia 300, .Apdo. Postal 3 bis, 
Guadalajara; I. 1917; morning; 'Editor joROE .Alv-AREx 
DEL Castillo; circ. 45,000. 

El Occidental: Calz. Independencia Sur 324, Apdo. i-(>99. 
Guadalajara: f. 1942; morning; Pres. Lie. MaRIO 
VAzquez Rana; Dir.-Gen. Lie. Mario Moya PaleScia; 
circ. 84,500. 

El Sol de Guadalajara: Calz. Independencia Sur 32-1. 
Apdo. 1-699, Guadalajara; f. 1948: evening; Pres. Lie. 
Mario VAzquez RaS a; Dir.-Gen. Lie. Mario .Moya 
Palencia; circ. 60,000. 


PuEIiLA 

El Heraldo de Mexico: Portal HidaLo 14, Puebla; I. 1966; 
morning; Pre.s. and Dir.-Gen. Gahriel .XLAr.cdN; circ. 
25.000. 

Novedades de Puebla: 2 Sur 112. Portal Morelos, Puebla; 
{. 1966; morning; Pres, and Gen. Man. Romulo 
O’Farrill, Sr.; circ. 55.000. 

El Sol de Puebla: .Avda. 3 Ote. 201, Puebla: f. 1944; 
morning; Pres. Lie. Mario VAzquez Ka.na; Dir.-Gen. 
Lie. M.ario Moya Palaencia: circ. 43,182. 

La Voz de Puebla: .-Avda. 3 Cite. 201. Puebla; f. 1953; 
evening: Pre.s. Lie. Mario VAzquez Rana; Dir.-Gen. 
Lie. Mario Moa'a Palencia; circ. 35.000. 

San Luis PotosI 

El Heraldo: A'illerias y Guerrero, .Apdo, 304. San Luis 
Potosi; f. 1942; morning; Dir.-Gen. Roup.ir.o A'illa- 
SANA LdpEz; circ. 43,335. Sunday.s 47.001. 

El Sol de San Luis: .-Avda. lAniversidad 51)5. San Luis 
Potosi; I. 1951; moTOlog; Pves. Lie. M.av.io V.AiQvv.i 
Rana; Dir.-Gen. Lie. AIario Moya Palencia. circ. 
28,637. 

Sonora 

El Imparcial: .Mina y Sufragio Efcctivo 71. .Apdos. <>6 y 426, 
Hermosillo; f. 1937: morning; Pres, and Editor [osK 
.Alberto Healy X.; circ. 43,800. Sunday.s 4O.400. 

El Sonorense: Blvd. Transver.«al y Royal, Menno«ilIo: I. 
1963; morning; Dir.-Gen, Enouerkando T.mta 
Quijada; circ. 30,000. 


Mexico 

RumbO: Paseo Tollocan, Km. 57.5 Carretcra loluca- 
Mexico, Toluca; f. 1968; morning. Pres and l-.clitor 
Anuar Maccise Dib; circ. 65.000. 


MichoacAn 

LaVozde Michoacan: Quintana Roo 186, Apdo. Postal 121, 
Morelia; f. 194S; morning; Dir. Jose Iocaven. circ. 
33.000. 


Nuevo Leon 

El Diario de Monterrey: Eugenio Garza Sada 2245, 

31 28, Monterrey; I 1974, morning. Pres. Ji-.suS 
GonzAlez; Dir -Gen Francisco A GonzAlez. circ 
39.000. 

Extra: Eugenio Garza Sada 22.15. Apdo 312.8. .Moiitcrrcv. 
'97.5. evening (excejit Suiulavs), Pre-. jl.sla 
GonzAlez, Dir.-Gen P'rancisco .A Gon/.Ilez, circ 


40.000 


Mds Noticias: Avda Colon I’te. 101, Apdo .No-uMonurre, 
f 1965; morning. Dir -Geii .Aliiurto t>ARciA t>l z'l. n 
circ. 50.000. 

El Norte: Washington Ote 020. Apdo IM'. .Alontefrev 
f 1938; morning. Dir -Gen Rouoli o Junco of- i-.' 
A’i'.oa. circ. 82,000. Sundays 87,<|oo. 

El Porvenir: Galeana Sur 341. .Apdo 2l8. Monteire' 1 
1919. morning. Dir.-Gen Koc.r.i.io C antu . cue ,->.00.1 
Sundavs 73.000 

El Sol: Washington Ote. (,20. Apdo .'''"'■‘V"'?, . ‘ 

10.;^. fvriuni; (t’xcrpl SiiiuKiV'^i. Hu •(•in Koj> 
nr LA circ 

Tribuna do Monterrey: Is.iac thuza 200 ote , Moiu. n.t 

f !'|oS, inormng I'u - i-ie .MaRIo A .tZQi !. ' 

Iht „ I.,t .AIario Mov\ Pm I Nt I\ eu.- 


T.tMAULIRAS 

El Bravo: .-Abasolo y Primera 15, .Apdo. 4.83. Matamoros; 
I. 1951; morning; Gen. Man. Lie. Roberto Soliz 
Plores; circ. 25.000. 

El Heraldo de Tampico: A’. Carranza ,soi. Pte., Tampico; 
I. 1975; morning. Pres. Mauricio Bercun. circ. 50.000. 

El Manana: Juarez y Peru. Apdo. 90. Nuevo Laredo; f. 
1932: morning; Dir.-Gen. (.irlando Deandar .Mar- 
tInez. circ. 25.000 

El Manana: Pro laniro .Aguirre con Matias Canah-s. .Apdo. 
14. Rcynosa. f 1949. morning. Dir -Gen. llERiRERro 
Deandar MartInez; circ 48,000 

El Mundo: Ejercilo Nacinnal 201. Co! Guadahip--, 'larn- 
pico; (, 1018, Gen. -Man. .Antonio .M\nzur .MAi’d.'-': 
circ. 75,000 

La Opinibn: Bh’d Lauro A'lll.ir Km 1 . Matauioro-. i U(7i. 
morning. Dir. ami Gen. .Man Juan B GarcIa, eiii 
30,000 

Prensa de Rcynosa: Matamriru-, >• Gon,-.'d'/ < 1. 

Reyno-..-i, ( 10O3. niornim.;. Ihr -fh ii I.u iu-mori 

Lui.n9\s Pi.8i:i:o. cue 35,C’i.f, 

El Sol de Tampico: .Aitaiiiir.i m Pt'- . .Ap- do 1 1 ...mpu.-. 
f 1050. iiioriimg I’ll ' I.ie Mm;|o A '..'qvi / K \n \ 
Dir-Giii l.ir .Memo .Move 1 ‘ei.! n< i.e cui s.,,.,., 

El Sol de In Tarde: .Altaimr.i 31 1 I'o . A; !<■ h 1. 1 .-mp . >• 
f 1955. <-e'enuig It Nci'pt Mua'.ty-o !‘:i- I.u. ,M\:io 
A e/ouiv K eN \ , I >U -G' u I-e .M ei jo .Moe e 1 ' el ! \t ! e 
cm is.'-o I 

A I )• et 1 f,' 

Diario Xnlapa: Ae.I.i Av.Kx C.!:i..i..i •• ; l-i!.-; , r i<ij( 

I Or Kiri'n Pemito At o-i > . i.ue 

El Dictamcn: lo .l- S. p;:- ndu- e t--. .:,- .1. 

A'ri.i. TI;.- i I'as U'.-r;.:!. 1 >:r t •• i 
Mu-O -.1 ! . M'.: : ", ■ 
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La Opini6n: M. Arista 209, Apdo. 305, Poza Rica; f. 1953; 
morning; Dir. -Gen. Raul Gibb Quintero; circ. 25,000. 

La Tarde: 16 de Septiembre y Arista, Apdo. 232, Veracruz; 
f. 1944; evening (except Sundays); Dir.-Gen. Juan 
Malpica Mimendi; circ. 26,000. , , 

' ' YucatAn 

Diario del Sureste: Calle 60, No. 532, Apdo. 35, Merida; 
f. 1931; Dir.-Gen. Leopoldo Creoglio Brugos; circ. 

27.000, Sundays 32.000. 

Diario de Yucatan: Calle 60, No. 251, Apdo. 64, Merida; f. 
1925; morning; Dir.-Gen. Abel Men^indez Romero; 
circ. 49,956, Sundays 51,639. 

Novedades de Yucatdn: Calle 62, No. 514. Merida; f. 1965; 
morning; Pres. RcSmulo O’Farrill, Sr.; Gen. Man. 
Andres GarcIa Lavin; circ. 45.218. 

SELECTED WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 

La Extra: Bucareli 18, 6°; Mexico i, D.F.; f. 1963; 
Sundays; Dir.-Gen. . Carlos A. Navarro Ferrari; 
circ. 50.000. 

Fiesta Brava: Kunhardt 46, Calle 17-SJ, Guadalajara, Jal.; 
f. 1950; Sundays; Dir. Roberto Ruvalcaba Loza; 
circ. 20,000. 

El Figaro: Morelos 45-406) Mexico i, D.F;; f. 1952; 
Sundays; Dir. J. Salvador Acevedo L,; circ. 85,000. 

Lunes de Excelsior: Reforma 18, Apdo. 120 bis, Mexico, 
•D.F.; f. 1964; Mondays; circ. 36,000. 

Novedades Area Satelite: Balderas y Morelos, Mexico i, 
D.F.; f. 1971; Wednesdays and Saturdays; Pres. 
RdMULO O'Farrill, Sr.; Man. Fernando Canales 
Lozano; circ. 27,000. 

Objetivo: Hegel 207, 5°, Mexico 5, D.F.; f; 1975; Saturdays; 
Dir. Benigno VXzquez Olazo; circ. 30,000. ■ 

El Redondel: Bucareli 12, Mexico i, D.F.; f. 1928; Sundays; 
evening; Dir, Abraham Bitar; circ.- 25,000. 

El Volante:'Dr. Balmis 74, Mexico 7, D.F.; f. 1968; fort- 
nightly; Dir. Carlos Mendoza Maldonado; circ. 

25.000. 

PERIODICALS 

(general interest, circ. over 100,000) 

Mexico, D.F. , 

Alarma: Avda.' Ceylan 517, Mexico 15, D.F.; f. 1963; 
weekly; Dir.-Gen. Regino HernAndez Llergo; circ. 

. 647,780. ■ , 

Bienestar: Morelos 16, 4°, Mexico i.'D.F.; f. 1972; monthly; 
Pres. RdMULO O’Farrill, Sr.; -Man. Manuel Corral 
D.; circ. 113,050. • ■ 

Buenhogar: Avda. Insurgentes Sur 421, Conjunto Aristos, 
Mexico II, D.F.; f. 1966; fortnightly; -Dir. Pilar 
Larrain del Solar; circ. 130,000.' 

Caprichd: Morelos 16, 3°, Mexico i, D.F.; weekly; Pres. 
RdMULO O’Farrill, Sr.; ' Gen. ’ Man. Fernando 
Canales Lozano; circ. 160,000. 

Casa: Avda. insurgentes Sur 300-1403, Alexico 7, D.F.; f. 
1974; monthly; Pres, and Dir.-Gen. Lie. Francisco 
Aguirre G6mez; circ. 302,000. 

Chanoc: Morelos 16. 3°, Mexico i, D.F.; f. i960; weekly; 
Pres. RdMULO O’Farrill, Sr.; Gen. Alan. Fernando 
, Canales Lozano; circ. 180,000. 

Claudia: Alorelos 16, 4°, Mexico i, D.F. ; f. 1965; monthly; 
women’s magazine with accent on fashion; Pres. 
RdMULO O’Farrill, Sr.: Gen. Man. AIanuel Corral 
D.; circ. 101,350. 


Contenido: Morelos 16, 3°, Mexico i, D.F.; f. 1963; monthly; 
(popular appeal; Dir. Armando AyALA A.; circ. 139,718. 

D;F. Guia:' Artfculo 123, 37-969, Mexico i, D.F.; f. 1966: 
weekly; television, theatre and entertainment; Dir. 
Carmen Robles de Ocampo; circ. 160,000. ■ 

Diversidn: Avda. Ceylan 517, Mexico 15, D.F.; f. 1967; 
weekly; Dir.-Gen. Regino HernAndez Llergo; circ. 

101.350- 

Gonesis, La Revista Universal: Rubens 33, 1°, Mexico 19, 
D.F.; fortnightly; Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. Javier 
Ortiz Camorlinga; circ. 100,000. ' 

Geo: Avda. Insurgentes Sur 300-1403, Mexico 7, D.F.; 
monthly; Pres, and Dir.-Gen. Lie. Francisco Aguirre 
G6mez; circ. 150,000. 

El Halc6n: Paseo Tollocan, Km. 57.5 Carretera Toluca- 
Mexico, Toluca; f. 1972: weekly; Pres, and Editor 
Anuar Maccise Dib; circ. 106,000. 

Impacto: Avda. Ceylan 517, Mexico 15, D.F.; f. 1949; 
ryeekly; Dir.-Gen. Regino HernAndez Llergo; circ. 
106,882. 

Jet Set: Rubens 33, 1°, Mexico 19, D.F.; f. 1975; monthly: 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mari. J avier Ortiz Camorlinga; 
circ. 120,000. 

Kena: Saturno No. 44 Col. Nva. Industrial Vallejo, 
Mexico 14, D.F.; f. 1963; weekly; women’s magazine; 
Dir. MarIa Eugenia Moreno; circ. 153,300. ' 

El Libro Semanal: Morelos 16, 3°, Mexico i, D.F.; f. 1954: 
weekly: Pres. R6mulo O’Farrill, Sr.; Gen. Man. 
Fernando Canales Lozano; circ. 300,000. 

Linda: Tiepolo 139, 1°, Mexico 19, D.F.; f. 1966: weekly: 
Dir.-Gen. Carlos Vigil; circ. 250,000. 

Mecdnica Popular: Avda. Insurgentes Sur, 421, Edificio B. 
Desp. 105 Conjunto Aristos, Mexico 12, D.F.; f. 1947; 
monthly; Dir. Santiago J. Villaz6n; circ. 75,641. 

Nocturno: Morelos 16, 4°, Mdxico i, D.F.; f. 1964: fort- 
nightly; women’s magazine; Pres. R6mulo O’Farrill, 
Sr.; Man. Manuel Corral D.; circ. 120,000. ■ 

Notitas Musicalcs: Alfonso Esparza Oteo 32, Mexico 20, 
D.F.; f. 1956; fortnightly; music; popular appeal; Dir. 
Enrique OrtIz Reyes SpIndola; circ. 295,000. 


Novela Musical: Morelos 16, 3°, Mexico i, D.F.; weekly: 
Pres. R6mulo O’Farrill, Sr.; Editor Jos£ Pichel; 
circ. 200,000. 


11.38 


La Novela Policiaca: Morelos 16, 3°, Mexico i, D.F.; f* 
^57. crime and police stories; weekly; Pres. RdMULO 
O Farrill, Sr.; Editor Jos6 Pichel; circ. 209,000. 

Novelas de Amor: Morelos 16, 3°, Mexico i, D.F.; f. i960: 
weekly; Pres. R6mulo O’Farrill, Sr.; Editor Josf: 
Pichel; circ. 360,000. 


Tollocan, Km. 57.5 Carretera Toluca- 
Mexico, loluca; f. 1972; weekly; football; Pres, and 
Editor Anuar Maccise Dib; circ. 100,000. 

Rey^ta de Geografia Universal: Gutemberg 160, Me.xico 5, 
D.l'.; f. 1975; monthly; Dir.-Gen. Arturo A: Ampudia; 
circ. 100,000. 


Rutas de Pasi6n: Morelos 16, 4°. Mexico i, D.F.; f. 1965: 
weekly; Pres. RiSmulo O’Farrill, Sr.; Man. Manuel 
Corral D.; circ. 115,000. . , 


- , 4-033, Mexico 4, ' 

1953; weekly; Dir. Jos^; Pag 6 s Llergo; circ. 123,59^ 

Tollocan, Km. 57.5 Carretera Toluca 
^972; weekly; football news; Pre: 
and Editor Anuar Maccise Dib; circ. 100,000. 
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Sonido: Rubens 33, 1°, Mexico ig, D.F.; f. 1976; monthly; 
music news; Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. Javier Ortiz 
Camorlinga; circ. 100,000. 

Su otro Yo: Bucareli 18, 4°, Mexico i, D.F.; f. 1973; 
monthly; Dir. Vicente Ortega Colunga; circ. 

100.000. 

Los Supermachos: Angel Urraza 1322, ^Mexico 12, D.F.; 
f. 1965; weekly; Dir. Lie. Octavio Colmenares; circ. 

295.000. 

Tele-Gula: Edificio Tele-Guia, Esq. Veldzquez de Leon y 
Fco. Diaz Covarrubias, Col. San Rafael, Me.xico 4, 
D.F.; f. 1952; weekly; tele\dsion guide; Dir. Rafael 
MartInez; circ. 530,000. 

Ultima Moda: Morelos 16, 3°. Me.xico i, D.F.; f. 1966; 
fortnightly; fashion; Pres. R< 3 mulo O’Farrill, Sr.; 
Editor Jos6 Pichel; circ. 180,000. 

Vanidades: Avda. Insurgentes Sur 421, Conjunto Aristos, 
Mexico II, D.F.; f. 1961; fortnightly: Dir. Elvira 
Mendoza; circ. 165,991. 


SPECIALIST PERIODICALS 


(circ. over 20,000) 

Actualidades Mddicas: Louisiana 50, Me.xico 18, D.F.; f. 
1969; monthly; medicine; Man. Lie. Oscar Della 
Fuente; circ. 21,000. 

Aerom€xico Magazine: Plaza Blvd. A. Calicntc 705, 
Tijuana, B.C.; monthly: aviation; Pres, and Editor 
Eugenio Carrasco C.; circ. 85,000. 


Aiencidn Mddica: Fernando Alencastre no, Lomas 
Virreyes, Mexico 10, D.F.; f. 1970; monthly; medicine; 
Dir. Ing. Pedro Vera Cervera; circ. 20,100. 

Autonoticias: Avda. Chapultcpec 197, 2“ y 3°, Apdo. 
24-395, Mexico 6, D.F.; f. 1949: weekly: motoring; 
Dir.-Gen. Armando VillagrAn R^; circ. 20,000. 

El Campo: Mar Negro 147, Apdo. 17-506, Mexico 17, D.F.; 
f. 1924; monthly; agriculture; Dir.-Gen. Armando 
Palafo,x Flores; circ. 35,000. 

Diseno: Saturno 44, Col. Nva. Ind. Vallego, Mexico 14, 
D.F.; monthly; interior design; Dir.-Gen. Ma. Eugenia 
Moreno; circ. 27,000. 

Ecos del Campo: Reforma 95-1012, Mexico 6, D.I'.; f. i975,' 
fortnightly: agriculture; Dir. Octavio L6pez Padilla; 
circ. 50,000. 


La Familia Cristiana: Taxquena 1792, .^pdo 69-766, 
l^Iexico 21. D.F.; f. 1953: monthly; Dir. Juan Manuel 
Galaviz H.; circ. 75,000. 

Mercado Comiin Latinoamericano: .4dm6n i, .'\pdo. 170, 
Mexico I, D.F.; f. 1959: Latin American integration. 
Pres, and Dir.-Gen. Prof. Luigi Mercuri Seri; circ. 

37.300. 

Mdxico Ganadcro: Mariano Escobedo 714, Me.xico 5, D.F.. 

f. 1957: monthly; organ of the Confcclcracidn Nacion.-il 
Ganadcra; Dir.-Gen. Salvador Mavorga Camekos. 
circ. 25,000. 


Mundo Mddico: San Lorenzo 153-906, .Xpdo. 12 
D.F.; f. 1973; monthly; medicine; Dir 
Campbell; circ. 21.000. 


Me.xico 12. 
I'r.DERICO 


Negobanc (Negocios y Bancos): Bolivar S-601, Apdo. 1907, 
Mexico I, D.F.; f. 1951; fortnightly; business; Dir. 
Alfredo Farrugia Reed; circ. 50,000. 

Negocios: Indiana 25. Mexico iS, D.F.; f. 1963: fort- 
nightly: Dir. Ing. Antonio S.abido; circ. 20,000. 

NoticiaS Mddicas: Queretaro iSi, Mexico 7, D.F.; f. 1974; 
txvice weekly; medicine; Dir.-Gen. Dr. Alfredo 
MArquez Campos; circ. 25.000. 

Transformacidn: Avda. San .-\ntonio 256. Me.xico 18. D.F.; 
f. 1963; monthly; industry; Editor Luis Guevara; 
circ. 25,000. 

Todo: Hamburgo 36, Apdo. 2517, Mexico 6, D.F.; f. 1934: 
fortnightly; political; Dir. Enrique Salcedo Ledesma; 
circ. 24,000. 

Vision: Hamburgo 20, Mexico 6, D.F.; f. 1950: fortnightly: 
politics and economics; Pres. Alberto Lleras; Dir. 

• Julio G. S.mith y Foyo; circ. 40,000. 

jYa!: Avda. Circunvalacion 2 17- A, Fracc. Hacienda dc 
Echegaray, Edo. de Mexico; f. 1955: fortnightlj’; 
political; Dir. EfraIn Kleriga Vera; circ. 25,000. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Agrupacidn Nacfonal Periodfstica: Avda. judrez 76-609, 
Mdxico I, D.F.; Pres. Domingo SalayandIa. 
Asociaci6n Nacional do Periodistas A,C.: Filomcno Mata 8, 
3° piso, Mdxico, D.F. 


PRESS AGENCIES 

Agence Francc-Presse (AFP): .\pdo. 32-447, Mdxico i, 
D.F.; Bureau Chief Michel Iriart. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) [Italy): 
Reforma 336, Mdxico, D.F.; Correspondent Michele 
DE Maria. 

Allgemeincr Deulscher Nachrichtcndicnst (ADN) [German 
Democratic Republic): Horacio 1506, Col. Pol.mco, 
Mexico 5, D.F.; Correspondent Ulrich Kohls. 

Associated Press (AP) ((/.5.,4.): Pasco dc la Reforma 46. 
Mdxico, D.F.; Bureau Chief Charles H. Green. 

Ceskoslovenskd tiskovd Kanceldf (CTK) [Czechoctovakia): 
Avda. Morelos 58, Mexico i, D.F.; Man. HoRY-'ifp. 
JUNEK. 

Deutsche Pressc-Agentur (dpa) [Federal Republic of 
Germany): Avda. Morelos 110-1107, .Mexico i. D.F. 

EFE [Spain): Vallarta 7, i'. Me.xico 4, D.F.; Bureau 
Chief Francisco .\le3andro Osaiia Arranz. 

Kyodo Tushin [Japan): .-Vvda. San Juan de lyCtr.an 100-401, 
Mexico I, D.F. 

Novosti [U.S.S.R.): Me.xico, D.F.; Hep. Vl.xdimir V. 
Travkin. 

Reuters [U.K.): P.a.'jco de la Reforma 122. 10', Apdo. 32- 
972. Me.xico. D.F. 

United Press International (UPI) [U.S.A.): Avd.\. Morcln-! 
no, Mexico 10, D.I'.; Man. John F. Vip.Tur 

Prensa Latina and T.vs abo have office', in Iifcxico 
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PUBLISHERS 


MEXICO, D.F. 

Aguilar. Editor S.A.: Avda. Universidad 757; f. 1965; Man.' 
Dir. Antonio Ruano FernAndez; general literature. 

Ediciones Alonso: Regina 84-15: f. 1929; Propr. Josfi E. M. 
Alonso; fiscal law books. 

Editorial Azteca S.A.: Calle de la Luna 225-7, Mexico 3, 
D.F.; f. 1956; literature and technical; Man. Dir. 
A. AlemcJn Jalomo. . ■ 

Libreria y Ediciones Botas, S.A.: Justo Sierra 52, Apdo. 941; 
f. 1910; Dir. AndrAs Botas Arredondo; history, law, 
philosophy, poetry, fiction, economics, medicine. 

Casa Unida'de Publicaciones: Insurgentes Centro 86 J Col. 
San Rafael, Apdo. 97 bis] f. 1921; Man. JoaquIn 
Garcia; philosophy, history, religion. 

Compaiiia Editorial Continental, 8. A.: Calzada de Tlalpan 
4620, Mexico 22, D.F.; f. 1954: science, technology, 
general, textbooks; Man. Dirs. Jose Noriega Milera 
and Elena O. de Sanz. 

Ediciones de Cultura Popular, S.A.: FUosoffa y Letras 34, 
■Copilco Universidad, Mexico 20, D.F.; f. 1969; Man. 
Dir. Salvador Go'nzAlez MarIn; general literature, 

, technical, economics, political science. 

Editorial Diana S.A.: Roberto Gayol 1219, Mexico 12, 
D.F,; f. 1946; Gen. Man. Jose Luis RamIrez, Jr.; 
general trade and technical books. 

Empresas Editoriales, S.A.: Rip Nazas 55, Dto. i & 2, 
i^do. 5-188, Mexico 5, D.F.; f. 1944; Man. Guillermo 
^N fiNDEZ Castro; general fiction. 

Ediciones Era S.A.: Avena 102, Col. Granjas Esmeralda, 
Apdo. 74-092, Mexico 13, D.F.; f. i960; Man. Dir. 
Sra. Nieves Espresate Xirau; general and social 
science. ■ , , , 

Editorial Esfinge, S.A.: Colima 220, Desp. 503, Mexico 7, 
D.F.; f. 1957: Man. Dir. AgustIn Mateos MuSoz; 
geography, history, philosophy, law, literature and 
mathematics. 

Editorial Espana Errante, S.A.: Avda. Oaxaca 108, Desp. 
loi, Apdo. ,24-519; f. 1966; Man. Dir. C^sar Muniz 
Gallardo;' generM literature. 

Ferndndez Editores, S.A.: Calzada Mexico Coyoacan 321, 
Col. General Anaya, Mexico 13, D.F.; f. 1943; Man'. 
Dir. Luis FernAndez GonzAlez; textbooks, educa- 
tion, educational toys, didactic material. 

Editorial Fondo de Cultura Economica: Avda. Universidad 
975, Me.xico' 12, -D.F.; f. 1934; economics, history, 
piiilosophy, science, politics, psychology; sociology; 
Dir. Jose Luis MartInez. . 

Editorial Gonzdlez Porto: Avda. Independencia 10, 
Mexico I, D.F.; f. 1922; Man. VfcTOR Rivera Tova; 
literar3’-, scientific and technical works; brs. throughout 
Latin America. 

Editorial Grijalbo S.A.: Avda. Granjas 82, Apdo. 17-568, 
Mexico 16, .D.F.; f. 1954; Man. Dir. Andres Le< 5 n; 
general fiction and non-fiction. 

Nueva Editorial Interamericana S.A. de C.V.: Cedro 512, 
Apdo. 26370, Me.xico 4, D.F.; f. 1944; Dir- Jorge de 
LA Vega; medicine, general science, textbooks. 

W. M. Jackson Inc.: Avda. Insurgentes Sur 993, 6° piso, 
Me.xico 19, D.F.; Alan. Dir. Alfredo Fragoso. 

Ediciones Larousse, S.A.: Marsella 53, Mexico 6, D.F.; Man. 
Dir. Thierry Couders. 


Editora Latino Americana, S.A.: Guatemala 10-220, 
Mexico I, D.F.; Dir. Roger Orellana Gallardo; 
popular literature. 

Editorial Limusa, S.A.: Calle Arcos de Belen 75, Mexico i, 
D.F.; f. 1962; science, general, textbooks; Pres. Carlos 
Noriega Milera. 

Editorial Lince, S.A.: Artfculo 123 No. 37, Desps. 907 al 
911, Me.xico I, D.F.; Man. Dir. Carmen Robles R. 

Editorial Joaquin Mortiz, S.A.: Tabasco 106, Apdo. 7-832, 
Mexico 7, D.F.; fiction, history, psychology; Man. Dir! 
J. Diez Canedo. > _ ’ 

Editorial Nuestro Tiempo, S.A.: /Vvda. Copilco 300, Locales 
6 y 7, Col. Copilco Universidad, Mexico 20, D.F.;Man. 
Dir. Esperanza Nacif B. 

Ediciones Oasis, S.A.: Oaxaca 28, Apdo. 24-416, Mexico 7, 
D.F.; f. 1958; Dir. Jos6 Gim^nez G. Heras; literary, 
sociological, technical. 

Editorial Oridn: Sierra Mojada 325, Alexico 10, D.F.; 
archaeology, philosophy, psychology, Spanish litera- 
ture, fiction; Dir. Sra. Silva HernAndez Vda. de 
CArdenas. 

Editorial Patria, S.A.: Av'da. Uruguay 25, 2°, Apdo. 784, 
Mexico I, D.F.; f. 1933; Dir. Ma. Is.abel Lasa de la 
Mora; Mexican traditions and history, textbooks, 
technology. 

Editorial Porrda S.A.: Argentina 15, 5° piso, Mexico i, 
D.F.; f. 1944: general literature; Man. J. A. P£rez 
PORR dA. ■ 

Editorial Posada, S.A.: Jose Ma. Rico 204, Mdxico 12, 
D.F.; Man. Dir. Guillermo Mendizab'al. 

Editorial Quetzacoatl, S.A.: Medicina 37, Local i y 2, 
Mexico 20, D.F.; Man. Dir. Alberto ■ RodrIguez 
Valde s. 

Editorial Revert6 Mexicana, S.A.: Rfo Panuco 141-A, 
Mexico 5, D.F.; Dir. Pedro Revert^ Planells; 
science, technical. 

Editorial Roldan y Roman: Palma Norte 505-210, Mexico i, 
D.F.; Man. Dir. Jesus E. Hoyos RoldAn. • 

Salvat Editores Mexicana, S.A.: Mariano Escobedo 438, 
^ Mexico 5, D.F.; Man. J. L. Rosas Rivera. 

Siglo XXI I Editores ^S. A.: Avda. Cerro del Agua No. 248, 
Apdo. 20626, Mexico 20, D.F. ; f. 1966; art, economics, 
education, history, social sciences, literature, phil- 
mogy and linguistics, philosophy and political science; 
Dir. Dr. Arnaldo Orfila Reynal. 

Editorial F. Trillas S.A,: Avda. 5 de Ma^^o 43-105, Mexico 
L ^- ^9541 psychology, educational textbooks; 

Man. Dir. Francisco Trillas Mercader. 

Unidn jipogrdtica Editorial Hispaho Americana (UTEHA): 

Avda. Universidad 767, Mexico 12, D.F.; Apdo. 1168, 
Mexico 1, D.F.; f. 1937; scientific, literary, economical, 
historical and technical. 

Universidad Nacional Autdnoma de Mexico, Direccidn 
General de Publicaciones: Insurgentes Sur 299, Mez- 
^nme, Mexico 12, D.F.; publications in all fields; Dir. 


Cdinara Nacional de la Industria Editorial: Vallarta 21, 3°. 

exico 4, D.F.; f. 1964; Pres. Jordi Sayrols Sibibin; 
Man. Lie. Rafael Servin Ar^yo. 

Instituto Mexicano del Libro, A.C.; Paseo de la Reforma 
95'I024, Mexico 4, D.F. 
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Radio and Television, Finance 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Subsecretarla de Radiodifusi6n: Torre dc Comunicaciones, 
Mexico, D.F.; government regulatory and supervisory 
body; Dir.-Gen. Lie. Julio C. Contkeras Camacho; 
■p\xh\. Communicaciones y Transportes. 

C&mara Nacional de la Industria de Radio y Televisidn: 

Pasco de la Reforma 445, 9° piso, .Jlcxico 5, D.F.; f, 
1942; Pres. Lie. Jose: Luis Fe;rnAndez Herrera; Man. 
Lie. Emilio Velasco DIaz. 


RADIO 

There were 709 commercial radio stations in 1977. 

Among the most important commercial networks arc; 

Radio Gadena Nacional: Vallarta i, 6° piso, Mexico i, D.F.; 
afSliated stations; Dir.-Gen. Rafael Cutberto 
Navarro. 

Radio Mil: insurgentes Sur 1870, Mexico, D.F.; compri.ses 
7 radio stations; Pres, and Dir.-Gen. Lie. E. Guillermo 
Salas. 

Radio Programas de Mexico: Reforma 322, 4° piso, Mc.xico 
6, D.F.; 73 affiliated stations; Pres. Clemente Serna 
AIartInez. 

Radio 6.20 (XENK): Balderas 32, 4° piso, IMexico i, D.F.; 
Dir.-Gen. V. Blanco R. 


Among the most important cultural stations arc: 

Radio Universidad de Chihuahua: Domicilio Conocido, 
Chihuahua; Dir. A. Varona T. 

Radio Universitaria: Ciudad Universitaria, Mexico 20, 
D.F.; f. 1937; S. Ar.mando Zayas. 

Number of radio sets (1976): 4,204,000. 

TELEVISION 

There are 82 commercial television companies, of which 

the most important are; 

Tele Gadena Mexicana, S.A.: Reforma 45. .Mexico i, 
D.F.; Dir. Lie. Jorge .Armando Pina Medina. 

Televisa, S.A.: Edificio Televicentro, .\vda. Cliapultepec 
18, Me.xico i, D.l'.; 79 affiliated .stations; Pres. Emilio 
Azcarraga Mil.mo. 

Cultural Stations 

IP-TV:InstitutoPo!itccnicoNaciona!,Carpio475. Casco de 
Santo Tomas, Mexico 17, D.F.; Dir.-Gen. Ing. R. 
PORRAS B. 

Tclevisidn Cultural de Mexico: Comision dc Radiodifusion, 
Torre de Comunicaciones, Insurgentes Sur, Mexico, 
D.F. 

Number of TV receivers (197O): 4,050,000, 


FINANCE 


(cap. =capital; p.u. =paid up; dep. =deposits: m. ^million; 
res.=reserves; amounts in pesos) 

CENTRAL BANK 

Banco de Mexico, S.A.: Avda. 5 dc Maj'o 2, Apdo. 98 bis, 
Mdxico I, D.F.; f. 1925; currency issuing autliority; 
controls monetary policy including bank reserve 
requirements and interest rates; responsible for c.x- 
change rates and national reserves; legal "oxernment 
agent within international financial institutions and 
fiscal agent; cap. 500m., res. 1,79501. (-^ug. i977)' Dir.- 
Gen. Lie. Gustavo Romf.ro KolbivCK, 8 brs. 

STATE BANKS 
Mii.xico, D.F. 

Nacional Financiera, S.A. (NAFINSA): Isabel la Catdhca 
51, Mexico I, D.F., f. 1934; Goveriuneiit industrial 
development bank, provides loans, gu.irantecs and 
investments, contracts and handles development loans 
from abroad; cap. p.u. 2,300m., res. 628111. (May l<i77): 
Dir -Gen. Lie. Jorge lisi’iNOZA iii: los Heves. 

Banco Nacional Cincmatografico, S.A.: Avda Division iiei 
Norte 2462. 2“^; f 1917; cap 150m. re-- lom (S-.-pt 
1977). Gen. Man Lie I lin am Garc i.\ Don j a 
Banco Nacional dc Comcrcio Exterior, S.A.: ^ 1 .11 r.in,':i 32. 
Mexico 1. D I' ; f. i<i37, f-'P .tt 5'" . les l.t.i''m <• st. 
1977); Dir.-Gen. Francisco .\i.( \i..x <H imi R" 

Banco Nacional dc Crddito Rural, S.A.: Itpa <■ .diionna uu 
f 1075. P iL and n-s ^.711111 (.to-; 1077/, <o ii 

.^!an iJic. Em.rardu I-.srimi di 1. \ < ' 

Banco Nacional dc Fomenfo Cooperative, S.A. dc C.V.: 

Vers.illes I 5, esq. .\teuas, f ton. t-’-p P ” ■■■MiRi u t 

10771; Dir.-Gen Lie. Jorgi. Mm um-’ (.<-Mr.' lu : 
Camro. <) brs. 


Banco Nacional de Obras y Scrvicios Publicos, S.A.: 

Insurgentes Norte 423, 22'’ iiiso, f. 1933; cap. and res 
2,046m. (.Aug. 1977); bir.-Gen. Lie. Enrhiue f)i.iv.\RES 
Santana. 

Financiera Nacional Azucarera, S.A.: llumiioldt 20; f 
1953; cap p u. 1,000111.. res 320m. (.\ug. 1977); Dir - 
Gen. Lie. .Alfredo Navarrete. 

CO.ADIEKCIAL BANKS 
Mexico. D.F. 

Banco del Atidntico, S.A.: X'enustiano Carran.’a )S. f 19 pi. 
cap. p.u. and res, 315m. (.Aug. 1077); Pris, Lie. Garros 
.\hi;dp,or D.tviLA. 

Banco Comcrcial Mcxicano, S.A. (Mullibanco Comermex, 
S.A.,': Isabel la Catolica 55-A. c.ip pii iSRin , res 
244m (Sept 1977); Dir.-G'U Lie Josi'. Prstm-o 
K ivr.ito; 123 brs. 

Banco dc Comcrcio, S.A. (Bancomcr, S.A.i: Veuustnno 
Carraiira .i,|. .\p>lo. 9 Ins. f, I<i32; t.qi p u 3. io'un , 
res. Soom. (S'pt Di77i. Gliiir ami .Man Dir MvM'n, 
Ifsi’INOSA VoLLSI.SS 

Banco Continental, S.A.: !’■ dri e-’l I'D. < > i K* fo::;,; 
(t..<im.As); f. loji; c.ij', p.u 2jiu. r- •j:n. t8 -( t 1077 . 
Pt< s P.VRTDN E GrO-.'.M \.N G . G.en ,M in .\MoMt. 
L'Jl'i./. PoDI'lGUl / 

Banco dc Industria y Comcrcio, S.A.: ID! > 

121 fj-, I 1032. e.ip pu lo-ni . .'I . ■:;» lo;;. 

f iiaif Lie i'o ' K'o:<'.;o vn.*, 

bi-. 

Banco Intcrnacional, S.A.: p.-.'-i. '!' :,i > s-.'- ' 

lo 1 1 . t .ip p !i 11 , t < 'o. . . R ;■ i : '*-• 

!o~7: , 1 ;• n ,M.in '.D •. i ; s v-, , n, .- i .i ■ 
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Banco de Londres y Mexico, S.A.: Avda. i6 de Septiembre 
y BoHvar; f. 1864: cap. 942m., res. 115m. (Sept: 1977): 
Pres. Ernesto L. Tinajero; 168 brs. 

Banco Mexicand, S.Ai: Gante 20, Apdo. 53 bis-, i. 1932; 
cap. p.u. 115m., res. 84m. (Sept. 1977); Dir. Lie. Mario 
Ram< 5 n Beteta. 

Banco Nacional de Mexico, S.A.: Isabel la Catolica 44: f. 
1884; cap. p.u. 1,505m., res. 1,412m. (Sept. 1977): Dir.- 
Gen. AgustIn F. Legoretta; 381 brs. 

Banco del Pals, S.A.: Avda. Francisco I. Madero 2, Apdo. 
498-2747: f. 1935; cap. p.u. 47m., res. 12m. (Sept. 1977); 
Dir. AdriAn Sada TreviSo. 


PRIVATE DEVELOPMENT BANKS 
Fira [Guarantee a->id Development Fund for Agriculture)-. 
Mexico, D.F.; f. 1954: operates under the auspices of 
the Banco de Mexico; major financing of co-operative 
farms. 

Fogain [Small and Medium Industries Guarantee and 
Development Fund): Mexico,’ D.F.; f. 1954: supplies 
■ credit to small and medium sized industries. 

Fomex-Fondo Mexicano de Exportaciones: Mexico, D.F.; 
fund for the development of exports. 

Fomin-Fondo IVlexicano Industrial: Mexico, D.F.; f. 1972; 
specializes in providing up to a third of the capital for 
new or expanding industries. 

Fonatur-Fondo Nacional de Turismo (National Tourist 
Development Fxmd): Mexico, D.F.; Dir. -Gen. Antonio 
Enriquez-Savinac. 

Fondo Nacional de Fomento Ejidal; Mexico, D.F,; to pro- 
mote the formation of ejidos (collective farms). 

Fonei-Fondo Nacional de Equipo Industrial [Industrial 
Equipment Fund): Mexico, D.F.; f. 1973. ' 

Fovi-Fondo Nacional de la Viyienda [Housing Develop- 
' ment Eionf): Mexico, D.F.; to promote housing pro- 
jects for low-income families. 

INVESTMENT BANKS 
MEXICO, D.F. 

Cridito Minero y Mercantil, S.A.: Paseo de la Reforma 144,. 
Apdo. 6-608; f. 1934: cap. p.u. 70m., res. 47m. (Sept. 
1977); Pres. Alberto Bailleres; Dir.-Gen. Hector 
Flores E. • 

Financiera Col6n, S.A.: Reforma 185, 2° piso; f. 1941; cap. 

p.u. iim.; Chair. Alejandro C. Denniston; Man. 

, , Roberto .Vales. 

Financiera Longoria, S.A.: Dr. Rfo de la Loza 170, 3°; f. 
1941 as Credito Algodonero de Mexico, S.A.; cap.’ p.u. 
33m. (Dec. 197b); Gen. Man. Federico Longoria T. 
Financiera Soiimex, S.A.: Bolivar 18, esq. 5 de Mayo; f. 
1937: cap. p.u. 45m.i res. 14m. (Sept. 1977); Chair. Lie! 
J. Manuel G( 5 mez MorIn; Dir. and Vice-Pres. Ar- 
mando RodrIguez Torres. 

Impulsora Comercial e Industrial, S.A.: Mariano Escobedo 
510, Apdo. 5-1839: f- 1942; cap. p.u. 30m.; Dir.-Gen. 
Jack Kalb. 

Sociedad Financiera de Industrie y Descuento, S.A.: Avda. 
Madero 42; f. 1943: cap. p.u. 23m. (Dec.- 1974); Mans. 
Ernesto Villagomez (Investments), GermAn Sarro 
(Foreign Dept.). 

Sociedad Mexicana de Cr6dito Industrial, S.A.: Paseo de la 
Reforma 213, Mexico 5, D.F.; f. 1941; cap. p.u. 500m., 
res. 228m. (Sept. 1977): Dir. Lie. Mario Ramc 5 n 
Beteta. 


Finance 

MORTGAGE, CAPITALIZATION AND 

- TRUSTEE BANKS 
Mfixico, D.F. 

Asociacidn Hipotecaria Mexicana, S.A.: Paseo de la 
Reforma 96, Mexico 6, D.F.; f. 1933: cap. p.u. 17001., 
res. 98m. (Sept. 1977): Dir.-Gen, and Trustee Del. 
Ram6n Aguirre VelAzquez. 

Banco Capitalizador de Ahorros, S.A.: Edif. El Roble, 
Paseo de la Reforma 133, Apdo. 62 bis, Mexico 4, D.F.; 
f- 1933: cap. and res. 23m. (Sept. 1977); Pres. Antonio 
Cui Loizaga; Gen. Man. Josli; Ma. de Izaurieta. 

Banco de C^dulas Hipotecarias, S.A.: Paseo de la Reforma 
364; f. 1941: cap. p.u. 225m., res. 94m. (Sept.. 1977); 
Pres. ElIas Sourasky; Dir. Dr. Jaime P. Constan- 

TINER. 

;Cr6dito Hipotecario, S.A.: Paseo de la Reforma 144, 1° piso; 

’ f. 1936; cap. p.u. 150m.,- res. 56m. (Sept. 1977): Dir. 
JoAQufN Gallo S. 

Hipotecario Banpats, S.A.: Humboldt 59: f. 1942 as the 
Banco Hipotecario, Fiduciario y de Ahorros, S.A.; 
cap. 12m.; Dir.-Gen. AdriAn Sada TreviiJo. 

FOREIGN BANKS 

Banco de Santander, S.A.: Isabel la Catolica 38, Mexico i, 
D.F. • . . 

Bank of America N.T. and S.A.: Paseo de la Reforma 116, 
7”, Mexico I, D.F. 

Bank of Tokyo, Ltd.: Isabel la Catolica 43, 7°, Mexico i, 
D.F.; Rep. Lie. Kiyoshi Yoshikawa. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: Paseo de la Reforma 300, 7°, 
Mexico, D.F. 

Deutsch-SDdamerikanische Bank A.G./Dresdner Bank 
A.G.: Blvd. M. A. Camacho i, Plaza Comermex i, 
Mexico, D.F. 

Citibank N.A.: Isabel la Catdlica 54, Apdo. 87 bis, Mexico, 
D.F.; Resident Vice-Pres. Rafael Moreno -Valle. 

NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 

Comisidn Nacional Bancaria y de Seguros [National 
Banking and Insurance Commission): Repiiblica de 
El Salvador 47, Mexico i, D.F.; f. 1924; government 
control commission; 6 mems.; Pres., Lie. Enrique 
Creel de la Barra; Sec. Jesus Lozano Azcona. 

Comisidn Nacional de Valores [National Securities Com- 
mission): Reforma 77, 12° piso, Mexico 4, D.F.: f. 1946: 
Board composed of reps, of Secretariats of Finance and 
Public Credit and Industry and Commerce, Nacional 
Financiera, S.A., Banco de Mdxico, S.A., Comisidn 
Nacional Bancaria y de Seguros, Banco Nacional de 
Obras y Servicios Piiblicos, S.A., Asociacion de 
Banqueros de Mdxico, Asociacion Mexicana de Institu- 
ciones de Seguros, and Bolsas de. Valores; a Federal 
organization; Pres. JuliAn Bernal Molina; Dir. of 
Studies and Operations Lie. Ram^n Esquivel Avila. 

BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Asociacidn de Banqueros de Mfixico [Bankers' Association) 
San Juan de Letrdn 2, 9° piso, Mexico 1, D.F.; f. 1928: 
Hon Chair. Dir. of Banco' de Mdxico, S.A.; Chair. 
Ruben Aguilar Monteverde; ■ Dir. Lie. Alfonso 
Cervera del Castillo; 275 mems. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

r three stock exchanges of Mexico City, 

truadalajara and Monterrey were amalgamated into a 

single organization. 
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Finanu 


Bolsa Mexicana de Valores, S.A. de C.V.: Uruguay 6S, 
Mexico 1, D.F,; f. 1976; Pres. Roberto Hernandez 
RamIrez. 

INSURANCE 
Mibcico, D.F. 

Anglo-Mexicana de Seguros, S.A.: Avda. Chapultepec 246, 
3° piso: {. 1897: Pres. Ing. Jost Luis Leano de la 
V'ega; Man. Dr. Pablo Casali. 


Seguros el F6nix, S.A.: Londres io2-6b Mexico 6, D.F.; 
f. 1937: Pres. ViCTORiANo OlazAdal E.; Dir.-Gen. 
Jos£ GarcIa Velarde. 

Seguros La Ibero Mexicana, S.A.: Durango 175. 1': f. 1952: 
Dir.-Gen. Alfredo Torres Villalobos. ' 

Seguros Internacional, S.A.: .A.braham Gonzalez 67; f. 1945; 
Pres. Lie. Gustavo Romero Kolbeck; general., 

Seguros de Mexico Bancomer, S.A.: Thiers 251; f. 1957; 
Dir.-Gen. Ignacio S. Castilla. 


Aseguradora Banpais, S.A.: Insurgentes Sur 1443, 5°; f. 
1958; Dir.-Gen. Rodrigo M. Sada G< 5 mez. 


Aseguradora Cuauhtemoc, S.A.: Liverpool 88, Col. Juarez; 
f. 1944: Dir.-Gen. Dr. Gaetano Zocchi Balbiani; 
general. 

Aseguradora Hidalgo, S.A.: Avda. Ejercito Nacional 180; 
f. 1931; Gen. Man. Lie. Ignacio Ramos Praslow; life. 


Aseguradora Mexicana, S.A.: Plaza de los Fcrrocarriles 9, 
Apdo. 1458; f. 1937: Dir.-Gen. Lie. Hugo Le( 3 n 
GuTiiRREz; general, except life. 

La Atidntida, Seguros Generates, S.A.: Indepehdencia 37, 
Apdo. 152; f. 1941: Pres. Enrique Madero; general, 
except life. 

Compahia Mexicana de Seguros La Equitativa, S.A.: Pasco 
de la Reforma 364, Apdo. 58; f. 1936^ Pres. ElIas 
Sourasky; Dir.-Gen. Dr. Jaime P. Co.nstanti.ner, 

La Continental Seguros, S.A.: San Juan de Letran 2, lo® 
piso; f. 1936; Pres. Ing. Teodoro Amerlinck; Gen. 
Man. Ing. Rodrigo Amerlinck. 

La Latino Americana, Seguros, S.A.: San Juan de Letran 2, 
Apdo. 131 bis', f. 1906; Pres. Ing. Teodoro Amerlinck 
Y Zirion; Gen. Man. Ing. Rodrigo Amerlinck y 
Assereto; life, etc. 

La Libcrtad, Compahia General de Seguros, S,A.: Liverpool 
54; f. 1945; Chair. Adolfo Autrey D.; Dir. Gerardo 
Damm Penski; general. 

La Nacional, Compahia de Seguros, S*A.: Dom. Miguel 
Angel de Quevedo 915; f- 1901; Pres. Lie. .'Vlberto 
BailleresT Dir. Juan B. Riveroll; life, etc. 

Pan American de Mfixico, Compahia de Seguros, ^A.: 
Paseo de la Reforma 355, Mexico 5, D.F.; f. 191°; Dir.- 
Gen. Gilberto Escobeda Paz. 

Previsihn Obrera, Sociedad Mutualista de Seguros sobro la 
Vida: Calz. Nonoalco 216, 1° piso; f. 193 - 4 • Man. 
Antonio Castellanos Tovar; life. 

Reaseguros Alianza, S.A.: Londres 4, 4° >’ 5 °: I ' 9 - 40 ; Man- 

Alfredo Morales Cortes. 


Reaseguradora Patria, S.A.; Tonald 63: f- 1953: Gen. Man. 
F. UreSa Coria; general. 

U RepCiblica, 8.A., Compahia Mexicana do Seguros 
Generates: Pasco do la Reforma 134; f- 19&'’; Lrcn. Man. 
Juan Antonio de Arrieta; general 

Seguros Am6rica Banamex, S.A.: Avda. Rcvolucion 150^. 
.Mexico 20. D.F.; f. 1933; Pres. Javier Bustos Bar- 
rena; Dir.-Gen. Patricio de Pkevoisin 


Seguros Atlas, S.A.: Balderas 36. 7° piso; L i 94 V 

Lie. AarcSn Saenz; Dir. Lie. Ernesto Sota OarcIa. 
gcncr.al including life. 

Seguros Artcca, S.A.: Avda. Insurgcntc.s 102; f. 1033: Pres. 

JtlAN CaMPO RODIlfGUEZ 


Seguros La Comercial, S.A.: Avd.a. Insurgentes Sur 3900; 
f. 1036; Pres. Eloy S. Vallina; Dir. Juan Orozco 


GCi.mez Portugal; life, etc. 


Seguros Constitucidn, S.A.: Hfo Nazas 163- Mi'm™ 5 - I> 1 
f. 1936; Dir. .Xlponso nr. OrpuSa. 


Seguros Progreso, S.A.: .Avda. Francisco I. Madero 69. 
Me.xico I. D.F.; f. 1944; Dir.-Gen. .Xntonio Islas; 
general. 

Seguros Proteccibn Mutua, S.A.: Puebla 162; f. 1933; Gen. 
Man. G. Gonzalez Nogu£:s; general. 

Seguros La Provincial, S.A,: .-Vvda. Miguel Angel de 
Quevedo 915; f. 1936; Dir.-Gen. Juan B. Riveroll; 
general. 

Seguros Tepeyac, S.A.: Londres 140; f. 1944; Pres. Jesus 
Gutierrez Ruiz; general. 

Unidn de Seguros, S.A.: Plaza de la Rcpiiblica 55. Apdo. 
1582; Pres. Ing. Josfe Mendoza FernAndez; Dir.-Gen. 
Lie. Carlos de la Llata Irigoyen. 

Ciudad Obreg6n, Son. 

Seguros La Comercial del Noroeste, S.A.: No Reelcccion 
925. Oriente; f. 1949; Man. R.AMdN HernAndez 
MuSoz. 

Guadalajara, Jal. 

Nueva Galicia, Compahia de Seguros Gcnerales, S.A.: 

Belgica 589; f. 1946; Pre.s. S. Vevtia v Vevtia. 

Seguros La Comercial de Occidente, S,A.: .Avda. Lerdo do 
Tejada 2007, 3°; Dir.-Gen Gustavo CastaSeda M. 

Her.mosillo, Son. 

Seguros del Paclflco, S,A.: Avda. Serdan 20 Poniente, 3° 
piso; f. 1940; Gen. Man. Sergio Araiza Morua. 


Le( 5 n, Gto. 

Seguros del Centro, S.A.: Avda. Emiliano Zapata 118; f. 
1943; Gen. Man. Lie. Raul MartInez Mu. 9 oz. 

M£rida, Yuc. 

La Peninsular, Compahia General de Seguros, S.A.; Calte 
59, No. 44G; f. 1940; Dir.-Gen. I'ERNANnn Vfga 
Carrillo. 


Monterrey, N. L. 

Seguros Monterrey Scriln S.A.: Edif, Monterrey, P.u.V'. 
S50 Sur; f. 1940; Pres .-Antonio L. FioriRlounz. life, c*.-;, 

Seguros La Commercial del Norte, S.A.: Z.ir.ign.-.i s.ir 
1000. i', Condominio ".•Acero .Aloritcrrey”; f. lojo; 
Pres. Manuel L. BarragAn; riir.-Oen. Eiiuappo .A! m/ 
Mier; general. 

Seguros Monterrey del Clrculo Mcrcantil, S.A., Sociedad 
General de Seguros: Padre .Alier Pte. 27?,; i 1037; Or.. 
Man. C.Mi.MEN G. Mosso nr. Navarpo; hfe. 


VW-VLA. PUE. 

Orient# de Miilco, Compahia Mexicana de Seguros, S.A.: 

Avd.a. 5 Sur ioi-a. Apdo. ipj; f, 194:: Gen 
R. WiiiTr. Koca. 

Seguros La Comercial de Puebla, S.A.; ( .d’- j S-.-r ;y- 

f. 1012. . Alan Kafai t }• ‘ i '-,! i i. <t.5 r 
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• Torrec 5 n, Coah. . ■ 

Mutualidad de Seguros Agricolas “La Laguna”: Avda. 
Zacatecas 1224, Ote.; f. 1945: Man. Alfredo Maldo- 
nado Pina. 


Torreon, Sociedad Mutualista de Seguros: J. A. dela Fuente 
180 Sur; f. 1952; Dir. Luis Perez GavilAn Salas. 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

Veracruz, Ver. • ' ' • 

Compailla de Seguros Veracruzana, S.A.: Independencia 
835; f. 1908; Man. Roberto Lagos L. 

Insurance Association 

Asociacidn Mexicana de Instituciones de Seguros, A.C.: 

Londres 4, 7°, Mexico 6, D.F. ; Man. Lie. Manuel 
G dMEZ Linares. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Confederacidn de Cdmaras Nacionales do Comercio— 

CONG AN AGO {Confed. of Nat. Chambers of Commerce): 
Balderas 144. 2° y 3° pisos, Apdo. 113 bis, Mexico i, 
D.F.; f. 1917; Pres. Victor Manuel Gaudiano 
RodrIguez; Dir. VfcTOR GarcIa Lizama; comprises 
263 regional Chambers. ' ' ' ; 

Gdmara Nacional de Gomercio de la .Giudad de Mexico 
(GANAGO) (National Chamber of Commerce of Mexico 
City): Paseo de la Reforma 42, Apdo. 20905, Mexico i, 
D.F.; f. 1874; Pres. Jos£ Luis OrdcSnez Ruiz; Man. 
Lie. Porfirio, Reyes Lamadrid; publ. Mexico 
(monthly). 

Chambers of Commerce exist in .the chief town of each 
State as well as in the larger centres. 

CHAMBERS OF INDUSTRY 
The 62 Industrial Chambers and 26 Associations, many 
of which are located in the Federal District, are represen- 
tative of the major industries of the country. 

Central Confederation 

Gonfederacidn de G&maras Industriales de los Estados 
Unidos Mexicanos — GONGAMIN (Confed. of Industrial 
■ Chambers): Manuel- Marfa Contreras 133, 8° piso, 
MAxico 4. D.F.; 1 ; 1917; Pres. Luis GuzmAn de Alba; 
Dir. Humberto Escoto O. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS AND '' 
STATE AUTHORITIES 

Asociacidn Nacional de Importadores y Exportadores 
de la Repdblica Mexicana (ANIERM) (National Associa- 
tion of Importers and Exporters): Paseo de la Reforma 
122. 8°. Mexico 6, D.F.; f. 1944; Pres. Juan Betanza; 
Dir.-Gen. Raymundo Higuera. 

Asociacidn Nacional para el Fomento de las Exportaciones 
Mexicanas, A.G. (ANAFEM): Edificio de las Institu- 
ciones 7°. Ocampo 250 Pte., Apdo. 2674. Monterrey. 

• N.L. ; to promote national exports; Pres. Ing. Jorge 
L. FernAndez; Dir. Enrique Espino Barros. 
Gomisidn Coordinadora de la Industria Sideriirgica: Avda. 
Chapultepec 536. i“; iSIexico. D.F.; co-ordinating com- 
mission for the development of the iron and steel 
industries; Dir.-Gen. Ing. Juan .A. GQmez. 

Gomisidn de Fomento Minero: Puente de Tecamachalco 26. 
Lomas de Chapultepec. Mexico. D.F.; f. 1934 to 
promote the development of the mining sector; Dir.- 
Gen. Ing. Carlos Avila MartInez. 

Gomisidn Nacional Consultiva de Pesca (National Advisory 
Commission on Fishing): Avda. Alvaro Obregon 269, 
■ 7°. Me.xico 7. D.F.; f.11961; established to study the 
industry, promote its development and advise the 
Government on its management;' Dir.-Gen. Lie. 
Alfonso Lopez Cruz. 


Gomisidn Nacional del Gacao (Goriadeca): Avda. Tlaxcala 
208, 6°, Mexico 11, D.F.; f. 1973 to promote the growing, 
industrialization and marketing of cocoa; Dir.-Gen. Lie. 
Marco Aurelio SoLfs. 

Gomisidn Nacional de EnergSticos: Rfo Rhin 22, 3°, 
Mexico, D.F.; commission to control the development 
of energy; Exec. Sec. Ing. Juan Eibenschutz. 

Gomisidn Nacional de la Industria Azucarera: Morelos 104; 
Me.xico 6, D.F.; f. 1976 to develop the sugar industry; 
Dir.-Gen. Gilberto Flores Munoz. 

Gomisidn Nacional de . Inversiones Exiranjeras: Avda. 
Cuauhtemoc 80, 2°, Me.xico 7, D.F.; commission to 
co-ordinate foreign investment. 

Gomisidn Nacional del Maiz para el Gonsumo Humano 
(GONAIM): Avda. JuArez loi, 15°, Mexico, D.F. ; com- 
mission to co-ordinate tlie development and cultivation 
of maize for human consumption; Dir.-Gen. Alejandro 
Posadas Espinoza, " ' ’ ' 

Gomisidn Nacional de las Zonas Aridas: Avda. TonalA 30, 
Mexico 7, D.F.; commission to co-ordinate the develop- 
ment and use of arid areas; Dir.-Gen. Dr. Francisco 
Guel JimAnez. 

Gomisidn Petroquimica Mexicana: Insurgentes Sur 550, 1°, 
Me.xico, D.F.; to promote the development of the petro- 
chemical industry; Tech. Sec. Lie. Antonio JuArez 
Alvarado, 

Gompania Nacional de Subsistencias Populates (GONA- 
SUPO); Avda. Juarez 92, 11°, Mexico i, D.F.; f. 19^5 
to protect the income of small farmers, improve the 
marketing of basic farm commodities and supervise 
the operation of rural co-operative stores; cap. .4, 700m.; 
Dir.-Gen. Ing. Manuel GonzAlez Cosfo. 

Gonsejo Nacional de Recursos Minerales: Avda. Ninos 
Heroes 139 esq. Dr. Navarro, Mexico. 7, D.p.; agency 
for the development of mineral resources; Dir.-Gen. 
Ing. Guillermo E. Salas. 

Gonsejo de Recursos Naturales No Renovables: Mexico, 
D.F. ; f. 1955; autonomous agency for the development 
of non-renewable natural resources. 

Direccidn General de Poliiica e inversiones Industriales: 

Insurgentes Sur 54 ^» Mexico, D.F. ; government body 
established to direct industrial policy; has taken over 
Uie functions of the Comision Coordinadora para el 
Desarrollo de la Industria de Maquiharia y Equipo, 

, Comision Nacional Coordinadora para el Desarrollo 
Industrial; Dir.-Gen. Lie. Vladimiro Brailovsky F. 

Institute del Fondo Nacional de la Vivienda para los 
Trabajadores (Infonavit): Mexico, D.F.; to, promote the 
construction of low-cost housing for the working 
classes; Dir.-Gen. Lie. Jesus Silva Herzog. , 

Institute Nacional para el Desarrollo de la Gomunidad 
Rural y de la Vivienda Popular (Indeco): Mexico, D.F.; 
to promote the development of rural communities and- 
the construction of low-cost housing; Dir Arq. JoaquIn 
MartInez ChavarrIa. . - 
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Instituto Mexicano del Caf6: Km. 4 Carretcra Xalaj)a- 
Veracruz, Xalapa, ^'er.; controls areas under cultiva- 
tion and sets production targets lor coffee; Dir, -Gen. 
Lie. F.itusTo Cantu Pena. 

Instituto Mexicano de Comercio Exterior {InsHitue for 
Foreign Trade): Avda, Alfonso Reyes 30, Mexico 11, 
D.F.; f. 1971; Dir.-Gen. Adrian Lajous. 

Instituto Mexicano del Petrdleo: Avda. Cien Metros 152, 
Apdo. 14-805, Mexico 14, D.F.; f. 1965 to further petro- 
leum and petrochemical industries through research 
and development, technical training and exchange 
abroad; cap. 5:12m.; annual budget 531m.; Pres. 
Jorge DIaz Serrano; Dir.-Gen. Bruno jSD.scanzoni. 

Instituto Nacional de Investigaciones Agricolas (l\'aiional 
A grictdlnral Research Jnstilnte): .Apdo. 6-882, .Me.xico 6, 
D.F.; f. i960; contributes to governmental agricultural 
policy and provides training schemes; operators under 
auspices of the Secretariat of Agriculture and Water 
Resources; Dir.-Gen. Dr. Eduardo .Alv.Irez Luna; 
publ. Agriculliira Tecnica cn Mexico (quarterly). 

/nsfffufo (Vaefonaf de Pesca (Matianal Fcshcry hist Hale): 
Alvaro Obregon 259, 10°, Me.xico, D.F.; Dir.-Gen. Dr. 
Jorge Carranza Fraser. 

Laboratories Nacionales de Fomento Industrial: Avda. 
Industria Militar 261, Lomas de Tccamachalco, 
Me.xico, D.F.; industrial development: Dir -Gen. 
Rafael Rojas MartInez. 

Petrdleos Mexicanos — PEMEX: Marina Nacional 329, 
Mexico 17, D.F.: f. 1938; Government agency 

for the exploitation of Mexico’s oil resources; 
budget for 1975; 43,756m. pesos: Dir.-Gen. Jorge 
DIaz Serrano. 

Tabacos Mexicanos, S.A. (TABAMEX): .Avda. Ejercito 
Nacional 862, Col. Polanco, Mexico 5, D F : f 1972 to 
foster the growing, industrialization and marketing of 
tobacco: Dir.-Gen. Lie. Juan .Antonio Noriega 
Verdaguek. 


GOVERNMENT ADVISORY BODIFS 
Comisidn Nacional de Precios: .Avda. Cuauhtemoc .no. 4'. 
Mexico 7, D.F.: national prices commission. Dir -t»en 
Lie. Rafael Salinas Lozano 
Comisidn Nacional de Salarios Minimos: AmIr l loreiicia 
65, Mexico 6, D.F.; national commission on minimum 
salaries; Pres. Lie. Ma.vuel Urioe t .^si.vSed.s 
Instituto Nacional de Proteccidn al Consumidor: Insur- 
gentes Sur 1871, Mexico 20, DF: national institute 
for consumer protection: Dir.-Gen Lie .Adolfo Lugo 
A’erduzco. 

Procuradoria Federal de Proteccidn al Consumidor: talle 
Dr. Carmona y Valle 11, Mexico 7, D f- . consumer 
jirotcction; Procurator-General Lie S\lv.m>o!: Pi.ll.f.o 
Montes. 


EMPLOYERS’ OKGANIZ.ATION 

Contedcraci6n Patronal de la Rcpublica Mcxicana (COPAR- 
MEX) {Employers' Federation): Liverpool 48, 2 piso. 
Apdo. 6950. Mexico. D.F.: f. i<)2o: national sjndic.ite 
of free aflilialed busmc.ssinen organi.'icd to promote 
economic development; studie.s question.s concerning 
relations between employers and worker.s v. ith .1 mcu 
to the adoption by employer-, of eonunon poiicte-- 
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Trade and Industry 
TRADE UNIONS 

Congreso del Trabajo {Labour Congress): Plaza de a. 
Rcpublica 26, t°, Mexico, D.E.; Pres. Carlos Jongitud 
B.arrios. 

Confederacidn de Trabajadores de Mfixico — CTM {Con. 
federation of Mexican IFor^rrs): Calle Vallarta 8, 
Me.xico, D.F.; f. 1936; admitted to ICFTl,’; 2 million 
moms.; Leader Salustio Salgado. 

Federacidn Obrera de Organizaciones Femcr.ilcs— 
FOOF {Workers’ Federation of Wonten's Organisa- 
tions): Vallarta 8, Mdxico, D.F.; f. 1050; a women 
workers’ union within CTM; 400,000 mems.; Scc.- 
Gen. Hilda .Anderson Nevarez. 

Gonfederacidn Regional Obrera Mexicana — CROM {Regional 
Confederation of Mexican Workers): Republica de 
Cuba 60, Mexico, D.F.; f. 191S; 120.000 inems., 900 
affiliated syndicates; Scc.-Gen. Agustin P^rez C.xb.al- 

LEKO. 

Confederaci6n Revolucionaria de Obreros y Campesinos— 
CROC (Per olutionary Confederation of Mexican Workers 
and Farmers): San Juan de Lctran So, 6’ pisa, Mexico, 
D.F.; 120,000 mems. in 22 state federations and 8 
national unions; Pres. Alberto Ju.Arez Bla.ncas; Sec. 
Eleazar Ruiz Cerda. 

Confederacifin Revolucionaria de Trabajadores — CRT 

(Revolutionary Confederation of Workers): Nino Perdido 
16-3, Mdxico, D.P.: f. 1954; 10,000 mems., lo federa- 
tions and 192 syndicates; Sec. -Gen. 'Tario Fokastieri 
Fedcraci6n Nacional de Sindicatos Indcpcndicntes (Xatuma! 
Fcdri ation of Independent Trade i'ni'tns]: l.-aac Gar/a 
31 1, Oriente, Monterrey, N.i... f. 1936; 170,000 mem'- ; 
960 unions; Sec. -Gen. Isaac Trevino b'lifAS 
Fcderacibn do Sindicatos de Trabajadores al Servicio del 
Estado — FSTSE {Federation of Unions of Government 
Workers): Antonio Caso 35, Mexico 4, D.F.; f. 1938; 

800.000 mems.; 44 affiliated unions; Scc.-Gen. C. P. 
Salvador S.^nciiez VAzqvlz. 

Unidn General de Obreros y Campesinos do Mexico— UGOCM 
{General Union of Workers and Farmers of Mexico): 
Humboldt 8, Me.xico, D.F,; f. 1949: admitted to 
WFT 17 CTAL; 7,500 mems over 2.500 svndic.Ttcs. 
Sec. -Gen JuaN KodrIguez Gd'lLZ. 

A number of major unions arc non-affili.Ttcd; they 
include: 

Sindicato Industrial de Trabajadores Mincros, Mctaldrgicos 
y Similarcs do la Rcpfiblica Mcxicana {Industrial Union 
of Mine. Metallurgical and Related Workers of the 
Republic of .Mexico): Dr. Vertir 668, CjdI. NAirvaetc. 
Afe.xico 12, D.F.; f. 1933; S6.000 mems.; Sec. -Gen. 
Senator NAFOLEdN GAmez Sada. 

Sindicato de Trabajadores Ferrocarrilcros do la RcpOblica 
Mcxicana {Union of Railroad Workers of Ike Republic o/ 
Mexico): Calz. Nonoalco 206, Mexico 3. D.F.; f. 1033; 

100.000 mems,; Scc.-Gen. .Mariano \’illa;;i'i;va 
Molina. 

Sindicato Unico de Trabajadores EIcctricistas dc la Rcpub- 
lica Mcxicana {Sole Union of El'drirtSy Wort.frs li.t 
Republic of olexien): !> F,. S--- -Gm. Li 

RoDiriGrr.z .Xi.CAfNt.. 

The majer .•igriculliu.'! uni -r.- -iie 
Central Campesina independiente: 1 1. G-,-.;.- irte.. .■ 
!'■!. M'-MCii. I ) I-' 

Contcdcnici6n Nacional Campesina: .'-I i.'t 

MnW' ti. I ' i- . 

Conicdcracidn Nacional Ganadcra: v ■ ■ . i'o 

.\l- I l-i ' > 111 ! >. G \ - / \ G' 

Consejo Aprarista Mexicano: 1. V a*.-- ' V- v- - I’l 

! i ! •' I I ! r- . >; ■ r 1, . 
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Transport 


TRANSPORT 


Secretarla de Comunicaciones y Transportos: Avda. Universidad y Xola, Mexico, D.F. 


Cdmara Nacional de Transportes y Comunicactones: Turin 
45, 2°, Mexico 6, p.F.; national Chamber for transport 
and communications; Pres. Isidoro RodrIguez Ruiz; 
Man. Manuel Soto Ponce.. 

RAILWAYS . 


Asociacidn Nacional Automovilistica (ANA) : Miguel Schultz 
140, Mexico, D.F.; publ. Panorama {vnpnthXy). , 
Pcmex Travel Club: Calle Bucarelli 35,- Mexico i, D.F.; 
special services to motorists; offices in Laredo, Texas, 
Nogales, Arizona and El Paso, Texas. 


Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mdxico {National Railways qf 
Mexico): Centro Admihistrativo, Avda. Central 140,. 
Mexico 3, D.F.; f. 1882; 14,151 km. open (1975); 
system extends from United States border at Ciudad 
Juarez (El Paso), Piedras’ Negras (Eagle Pass), Nuevo 
Laredo (Laredo), and Matamoros (Brownsville) to 
Guatemalan frontier; Gen. Man. Lie. Luis G<5mez 
Zepeda; government-owned since 1937. In January 
1977 it was announced that Ferrocarriles Nacionales de 
Mexico would absorb the following four railways as 
part of a rationalization programme: 

Ferrocarril de Chihuahua al Pacifico, S.A. de C.V. {Chihua- 
htca-Pacific Railway): Mendez . y 24A, Apdo. 46; 
Chihuahua, Chih.; 1,515 km. open; Ojinaga (Chih.)- 
, Topolobampo (Sin.) and Ciudad Juarez-La Junta 
(Chih.); Pres. Luis GcSmez Zepeda; Gen. Man. Ing. 
Alfredo SuArez RAbago. - , . , 

Ferrocarril del Pacifico, S.A. de C.V.: Avda. Tolsa 336, 
Guadalajara, Jal.; f. 1909; 2,303 km. open (1975), 
Nogales-Guadalajara, with branches in Sonora and 
Sinaloa, connects with Southern Pacific of the U.S.A. 
at Nogales, Naco and Agua Prieta, with the Sonora- 
Baja California Railway at San Bias, with the National 
Railways of Mexico at Guadalajara: Pres. Ing. Emilio 
Mujica; Geh. Man. Lie. Luis Gc5mez Zepeda; prin- 
cipally government-owned since 1951. 

Ferrocarril Sonora-Baja California S.A. dc C.V.: Apdo. 182, 
Mexicali, Baja California; 523 km. open; Gen. Dir. Ing. 
Carlos Malo. . 

Ferrocarriles Unidos del Sureste, S.A. de C.V.: Calles 55 y 
48, Apdo. 117, Merida, Yucatan; 927 km. open; Pres. 
Ing. Eugenio Mendez Docurro; Gen. Man. Ing. 
Gelasio Luna y Luna. 


Ferrocarril de Coahuila y Zacatecas, A.G.: Apdo. 116, 
Saltillo, Coa.; f. 1889; 166 km; open; Gen. Man. Ing. 
Alfredo Magallanes Rfos. 

Ferrocarril de Nacozari S.C.T.: Estacion de Ferrocarril, 
Agua Prieta, Sonora; f. 1899; 124 km. open; copper- 
lead-zinc mining district in N.E. Sonora; Man. Rafael 
Esquivel CALDERdN; state-owned since 1965. 

The first stage of a combined underground and surface 
railway system in Mexico City was opened in 1969. 
Further lines are under construction. 

Sistema de Transporte Colectivo: Darwin 142, Colorica 
Nueva Anzures, Mexico, D.F.; f. .1967; 40.8 km. open,' 
a further 63 km. planned; Dir. Leopoldo GonzAlez. 

• f 

ROADS 

In 1977 there were 123,404 km. of all-weather roads, of 
which some 65 per cent were paved. It is estimated that 
there were 4.5 million motor vehicles on Mexican roads in 
1976- 

Long-distance buses form one of the principal methods 
of transport in Mexico, and there are some 20 lines 
operating services throughout the country. 


SHIPPING 

In 1977 Mexico’s merchant navy had a total 'gross 

registered tonnage of 1.22 million. The Government. 

operates the facilities qf the 36 seaports. 

Comisidn Coordinador de Puertos Nacionales: autonomous 
agency to co-ordinate all maritime port operations. 

Linea Mexicana del Pacifico, S.A.: Insurgentes Sur 432, 4° 
piso, Mdxico, D.F.; f. 1966 as general agents, for 
Scrvicios lyiarltjmos lYlexicanos, .S.A. and Mariiima 
lYlexicana, S.A., to render a joint general cargo service 
between Mexican, U.S., Central and South American 
ports on the Pacific. 

Petrdleos Mexicanos: Avda. Marina Nacional 329, 
Edificio 1917, 2° piso, Mexico 17, D.F.; 26 tankers and 
20 seagoing and river tugs and other small craft; Dir.- 
Gen. Jorge DIaz Serrano. 

Transportacidn Marltima Mexicana, S.A.: Insurgentes Sur 
432. 3 ° piso, Mexico 7, D.F.; f. 1960; services to United 
States, Fair East and European ports; affiliates pro- 
vide services to Central and West Coast South American 
ports; Chair. J. Cortina P.; Man. Dir. E. Rojas G. 

Many foreign shipping lines call at Mexican ports. 


AVIAiiUiN 


Aerom^xico (Aeronaves de IV16xico), S.A.: Paseo de la 
Reforma 64, Me'xico, D.F.; f. 1934; services between 
most principal cities of Mexico and the U.S. A., Canada, 
Argentina, Colombia, Panama, Peru, ' Venezuela, 
France and Spain; Pres. Pedro VAzquez Colmenares; 
fleet: 2 DC-10-30, 5 DC-8-53, 7 DC-9-30, 9 DC-9-10, 
3 HS-748, 8 Twin-Otter. ^ ^ 

Compania Mexicana de Aviaci6n, S.A. (Mexicana) : Balderas 
36, Apdo. 901, Mexico i, D.F.; f. 1924; international 
services between Mexico City and 8 U.S. cities,. Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Guatemala and Puerto Rico; domestic 
services; Chair. Ing. Crescencio Ballesteros;- Pres, 
and Chief Exec. Manuel Sosa de la Vega; publ. 
Caminos del Aire (monthly); fleet:. 9 Boeing 727-100, 
16 Boeing 727-200. 

Servicios A§reos Especiales, S.A. (Saesa) : sivd. Aeropuerto 
Central 273, Apdo. 1715, Mexico 9, D.F.; f. i960: 
services between Mexico City, Poza Rica, Tampico, 
Reynosa, Monterrey and Merida; Pres. Fernando 
, Ongay Mendez; Gen. Man. Juan Tilghman; fleet; 
3 HS-748, 2 Twin Otter. ' 

In addition, lines with head offices in provincial cities 
operate local services. ’ ■ 


Mexico is also served by the following foreign airlines: 
Aeroflot, Aerolineas Argentinas, El Al, Air France, Air 
Panama, Air West (U.S. A.), Alitalia, American Airlines 
Aviateca (Guatemala), Braniff 
^.b.A.), British Airways, Canadian Pacific, Cubana, 
(U.S. .A.), Ecuatoriana, Iberia, Japan Airlines, 
KBM, Laesa (Costa Rica), Lanica (Nicaragua), Lufthansa, 
XT Quotas, Sabena, TACA (El Salvador), 

^ International, TWA, Varig 

(Brazil), Viasa (Venezuela) and Western Air Lines (U.S.A.). 
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Tourism, Aiomic Energy , Universities 


TOURISM 


Sccretaria de Turismo (Ministry of Tourism): Pdte. 
Mazaryk 172, Mexico 5, D.F,. Minister Guillermo 
Rossell de la Lama; Under-Sec. Oscar de la Torre 
Padilla. 

Asociaci6n Mexicana de Agendas de Viajcs (AMAV): 

Lerma 143-502, Mexico, D.F.; Dir. Carlos Cinta. 
Consejo Nacional de Turismo: Mariano Escobedo 726, 
Mexico 5, D.F.; Pres. Lie, Miguel AlemAn Vald£s. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

Insfiiufo Nacional de Bellas Artes: Palacio de Bellas .Artes, 
Lado Oriente, Alameda Central, Mexico. D.F.; f. 1947; 
dependent on Secretariat of Public Education; Dir.- 
Gen. Juan JosA Bremer. 

THEATRE COMPANIES 

Compania Nacional de Teatro: Institute Nacional de 
Bellas Artes, Depto. de Teatro. Auditorio Nacional. 
Reforma y Campo Martc, lilexico 18, D.F. 

Grupo de Teatro de la Universidad Nacional Autdnoma de 
Mexico: Centro Universitario de Teatro, San Lucas t 6, 
Coyoacan, Mexico 21, D.F. 

Teatro Club: Callc de las Cruces 58, San Jeronimo Li'dicc, 
Mexico 20, D.F. 

Teatro Manolo Fdbregas: Serapio Rendon 15, Mexico, 
D.F.; Dir. Manolo FAbregas. 


PRINCIPAL ORCHESTRAS 

Orquesta de las Americas: Depto. de .Miisica, In.stituto do 
Bellas Artc.s, .Mexico i, D.F. 

Orquesta Filarmdnica de la Universidad Nacional: Univc,’^- 
sidad Nacional .Autononia de .Mexico, Ciudad Univcr.si- 
taria, Mexico 20, D.F. 

Orquesta Sinfonica Nacional: Institute Nacional de Bellas 
Artes, Mexico i, D.F. 

Orquesta Sinfonica del Noroestc: IMlacio de Gobienio, 
Culiacaii. Sinaloa. 


BA LLET COM PA N 1 ES 

Academia de la Danza lYIexicana: Jnstituto Nacional de 
Bellas Artc.s, .Mexico i, D.F.; Dir. Josf.fina Lavalle. 

Ballet Cldsico 70 : Violcta 31, .Mexico, D.F.; Dir. A.vmia 
HernAndez. 

Ballet Folkidrico de Mdxico: \'iolcta 31. ,^Ie.xic(■>. 

national and international tours; i)ir. and Choreo- 
grapher A.malia Her.va.s'dez. 

Ballet independiente: I-ondre.s 6-, 3^ .^Iexico 6. D.F.; 
Dirs. Ravl Flores Canelo. Gi.adiola Orozco. 

Ballet Nacional de Mexico: Caile del 57 No. 4, Mexico j, 
D.F.; Dir. Guille/«(LS'a Bkauo. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Institute Nacional de Energia Nuclear: Insurgcntes Sur 
^079, 3° piso, Mdxico, D.F.; f. 1955: exercises control 
over pro.specling for, exploitation, export, import and 
use of uranium, thorium and other radio-active 
materials, A U.S.Jiom. reactor came into operation 


in 1967; it is estimated it will supply all Mexico's 
requirements for radio-active isotopes; Mexico’s first 
nuclear power plant was to be cornpleteri by 197^1; 
Dir. -Gen. Francisco \’izcAi.vo .Murr.w; Gen. Sec. 
Jorge GonzAlf.z Duran. 


UNIVERSITIES 


Universidad Nacional Autdnoma dc M6xico: Ciudad Uni- 
versitaria. Villa Obregbn, Mexico 20. D 1 * . 15-004 
teachers, 238,753 students. 

Universidad Aut6noma del Estado de Mexico: Constitu- 
ycnics 100 Oriente. Toluca, Edo. dc Mexico. 2,000 
teachers, 20,000 students. 

Universidad Femenina de M6xico: .Avda. Constituycntes 
151, Mexico 18. D.F,; 170 teachers. 1,100 students 
Universidad Autdnoma de Aguascalientes: jardin del 
Kstudiante i. Aguascalientes, Ags. 

Universidad dc las Amfiricas; Apdo Postal 100. Dept B-i, 
Santa Catarina Martir, Puebla. 93 teachers, 1,700 
students. 

Universidad Andhuac: .Vpdo. 10-844, Lomas Anahuac. 

Mexico 10. D.F.. 1 30 te.achers. i .500 students 

Universidad Autdnoma dc Baja California: AihIo. P.wal 
459 . Rio Conclios y I’asco del \ alle. Mexic.ah. 1 t .. 

1,200 tcncheis, 17.000 students. ^ ^ 

Universidad Autdnoma de Chiapas: 2a Fte. Sur 5 . 

Tuxtla Gutidrre:, Chiap.as; 87 tc.achcrs, 0:2 sUidci-ts. 
Universidad Autdnoma dc Chihuahua: itoiivar y 4.s. 
Ctiilui.alnia. Cliili.. 3<>5 te.-idicrs. r 5 -^^'’ stu-ftits 


Universidad Aufonoma dc Ciudad Judrer: .•\pdo. Po.sf.il 
1594, Ciudad Juarez, Chiliualiiia; 137 teachcr.s. 865 
students. 

Universidad Autdnoma dc Coahuila: BK-d. Constitucid:! y 
Durango, Apdo. 30S. Saltillo, Coahuil.a; 930 te.iciicrs. 
13.474 Students. 

Universidad dc Colima: .Xvdn. Fnivcrsi'l.ad 'hi. Colim.T; 
150 teacliers, 1.850 students. 

Universidad Juarez del Eslado de Durango: Constitur: ‘.n 
404 Sur. Durango; 740 teachers. 7,931 stuilents, 

Universidad de Guadalajara: Avda. JuArez 975. Gu.-xd.-il.-i- 
jara, JaiF-co; 3.1G9 te.achcrs, 75.208 students. 
Universidad Autdnoma dc Guadalajara: Apdo. Pts'.t.ii 
1-440. GuaiLalajara, Jalisco; > 0 : te.-ichcrs, 17.140 
students. 

Universidad de Guanajoalo: Lv-cur.\in tP Retana 5. 
Guanajuato; 1,153 te.aciiers. 7,179 students. 

Universidad Auldnoraa dc Guerrero; .\vd.i, Ju, 3 fe; t;. 
Chiipancingo, Guerrero. 

Unlvcnidad Aul6norrta dc Hidalgo: .M-.i'-lo (--■■ j , r-iehef-i. 

Hid.dgo; f. 3.o-.>-i .s'odent.s. 
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Universidad Iberoamericana: Avda. Cerro de las Torres 395, 
Mexico 21, D.F.; 983 teachers, 6,525 students. 

Universidad del Valle de rvi^xico: Sadi Carnot 57, Mexico 4, 
D.F.; 250 teachers, 4,200. students. 

Universidad La Salle de Mexico: Avda. Franklin 47, Mexico 
18, D.F.; 719 teachers, 6,330 students. 

Universidad Autonoma IWetropolitana: Apdo. Postal 325, 
Mexico I, D.F. ; 1,038 teachers, 4,996 students. 

Universidad Michoacana de San Nicdids de Hidalgo: 
Santiago Tapia 403, Apdo. 192, Morelia, Michoacan; 
1,282 teachers, 29,167 students. 

Universidad de Monterrey: .A.vda. Gonzalitos Sur 250, 
Apdo. 4442, Sucursal H, Monterrey, N.L. ; '379 teachers, 
3,335 students. 

Universidad Autonoma de Morelos: .A.vda. Universidad 
1001, Cuernavaca, Morelos; c. 2,000 students. 

Universidad Motolinia A.C.: Cerrado de Ameyalco 227, 
Mexico 12, D.F.; 30 teachers, 75 students. 

Universidad de Nayarit: Ciudad de la Cultura, Amado 
Nervo, Nayarit; c. 230 teachers, c. 2,480 students. 

Universidad Autonoma de Nuevo Le6n: Ciudad Universi- 
taria, Monterrey, Nuevo Leon; c. 1,400 teachers, 
80,000 students. 

Universidad Autdnoma "Benito Juarez” de Oaxaca: Apdo. 
76, Oa.xaca; 265 teachers, 2,810 students. 

Universidad Autdnoma de Puebla: 4 Sur No. 104, Puebla; 
c. 1,000 teachers, c. 10,500 students. 

Universidad Autdnoma de Quer^taro: Apdo. 184, Centro 
Universitario, Queretaro; 300 teachers, 6,000 students. 


■Universidad Regiomontana: Avda. Padre Mier Pte. 447, 
Monterrey, N.L.; 337 teachers, 4,342 students. 

Universidad Autonoma de San Luis Potosi: Alvaro Obregon 
64, San Luis Potosi; c. 670 teachers, c. 7,800 students., 

Universidad Autonoma de Sinaloa: Calle Angel Flores s/n, 
Culiacdn, Sinaloa; 403 teachers, 6,470 students. 

Universidad de Sonora: Ciudad Universitaria, Hermosillo, 
Sonora; c. 300 teachers, c. 6,000 students. 

■Universidad del Sudeste: .Apdo. 204, Ciudad Universitaria, 
Campeche;- 178 teachers, 1,959 students. 

Universidad Autonoma Judrez de Tabasco: Villahermosa, 
Tabasco; 171 teachers, 2,070 students. 

Universidad Autdnoma de Tamaulipas: Matamoros 8, 
Ciudad Victoria, Tamaulipas; 9,718 students. 

Universidad Veracruzana: Zona Universitaria, Lomas del 
Estadio, Jalapa, . Veracruz; 1,823 teachers, 12,048 
students. 

Universidad de Yucatan: Apdo. 415, Calles 60 y 57, Merida, 
Yucatan; 680 teachers, 8,054 students. 

Universidad Autonoma de Zacatecas: Galeana i, Zacatecas; 
306 teachers, 6,500 students. 

TECHNICAL UNIVERSITIES 

Institute Polit^cnico Nacional: Unidad Profesional, Zaca- 
teeno, Mexico 14, D.F. ; 11,000 teachers, .110,000 

students. 

Institute Tecnoldgico y de Estudios Superiores de Monter- 
rey: Sucursal de Correos "J”, Monterrey, N.L.; 740 
teachers, 17,000 students. 



MONGOLIA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Mongolian People’s Republic lies in Central Asia 
with the Soviet Union to the north and China to the south, 
east and west. The climate is dry and extreme with winter 
temperatures well below freezing. The main language is 
Mongolian. Kazakh is spoken in the province of Bayan- 
olgiy. There is no State religion but traces of Buddhist 
Lamaism and Shamanism stiU survive. The national flag 
(proportions 2 by i) has red, blue and red vertical stripes 
with a golden star and the soyombo emblem on the left- 
hand stripe. The capital is Ulan Bator. 

Recent History 

Mongolia was formerly the Chinese province of Outer 
Mongolia. In igii, following the republican revolution in 
China, Mongolian nationalists declared the province’s 
independence. With backing from Tsarist Russia, Outer 
Mongolia gained autonomy, as a feudal Buddhist monar- 
chy, but accepted Chinese suzerainty in 1915. Following 
the Russian revolution of 1917, China began to re-establish 
control in Mongolia in 1919. Mongol leaders appealed to 
the new Soviet regime for help in 1920. In- March 1921 
Mongolian communists met in the U.S.S.R. to found the 
Mongolian People’s Party, called the Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Party (MPRP) since 1924, and established 
a Provisional People’s Government. After nationalist 
forces, with Soviet help, overthrew Chinese rule in the 
Mongolian capital, independence was proclaimed, and the 
monarchy restored, in July 1921. The U.S.S.R; recognized 
the People’s Government in November. 

In May 1924 the U.S.S.R. acknowledged Chinese 
authority in Mongolia but in November, after the death of 
King Bogd Haan Javdzandamba Hutagt VIII, the Mon- 
golian People's Republic (MPR) was proclaimed, Soviet 
troops left in 1925 but the MPR continued to be dependent 
on the U.S.S.R.’s support. The Government mounted 
campaigns to collectivize the economy and to destroy the 
power of the nobility and Buddhist priests. In 1932 an 
armed uprising was suppressed with Soviet help. Following 
a purge of the MPRP and army leadership in 1936—39, 
power was concentrated in the hands of Marshal Horloo- 
giyn Choybalsan as Prime Minister and Party leader. In- 
^939 a. Japanese invasion from Manchuria was repelled by 
Soviet and Mongol forces at Halhyn-gol (Nomonhan) and 
the resultant truce lasted until war was declared on Japan 
in August 1945, four days before the Japanese surrender, 
and North China was invaded. A plebiscite in October 1945 
voted 100 per cent for independence and this was recog- 
nized by China in January 1946. 

Choybalsan died in January 1952 and was succeeded as 
Prime Minister by Yumjaagiyn Tsedenbal. Dashiyn 
Damba became First Secretary of the MPRP m .April 1954. 
During the 1950s Mongolia, previously' recognized only' by' 
other communist countries, established relations with non- 
aligned states. Tsedenbal replaced Damba as First Secret- 
ary of the MPRP in November 1958 and a new constitution 
was adopted in July i960. Mongolia has not been recog- 
nized by the U.S..A., which blocked its membenship of the 
UN until October ig6i. 


During the early ig6os Mongolia attempted to maintain 
a neutral position in the Sino-Soviet dispute but since 1966 
the Government has given unequivocal support to the 
U.S.S.R. and relations with China have greatly deterio- 
rated. Mongolia accuses the Chinese Government of ill- 
treating the Mongol population in China and of wishing to 
expand its territory at Mongolia’s expense. Several border 
incidents have been reported. 

Jamsrangiyn Sambuu, Head of State since July' 1954, 
died in May 1972. He was replaced in June 1974 by 
Tsedenbal, who retained the MPRP leadership but relin- 
quished the post of Chairman of the Council of Ministers to 
Jambyn Batmonh. 

Government 

Under the i960 Constitution, the supreme organ of state 
power is the People’s Great Hural (Assembly). The Ninth 
Assembly, elected in June 1977, had 354 deputies elected 
(unopposed) by universal adult suffrage for four years. 
The Assembly usually meets only twice a year but elects a 
Presidium (a Chairman, two Vice-Chairmen, a Secretary 
and five other members) to be its permanent organ. The 
Chairman of the Presidium is Head of State. The highest 
executive body is the Council of Ministers, appointed by 
(and responsible to) the Assembly. 

Political power is held by the communist .Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary Party (MPRP), the only legal 
party. The MPRP’s highest authority is the Party Con- 
gress, which elects the Central Committee (91 full members 
and 61 candidate members were elected in 1976) to super- 
vise Party work. The Committee elects a Political Bureau 
(eight full members and two candidate members in 1977) 
to direct its policy. 

For local administration, Mongolia is divided into 18 
provinces and three municipalities. 


Defence 

In 1977 defence forces comprised an array of 30,000 
men with about 2,000 air force personnel and some Soviet 
technical advisers. Military service is for 2 years. Weapons, 
ammunition and vehicles are supplied by the U.S.S.R. 
Estimated defence expenditure for 1977 is 405 million 
togrog, around 12.5 per cent of budgetary expenditure, and 
a little less than for 1976. 


Economic Affairs 

Animal herding is the main economic activity and is 
practised throughout the country. About 24.5 million 
horses, cattle, sheep, goats and camels are raised. The 
herdsmen are organized in collectives, of which there were 
259 in 1977. State farms, of which there were 36 in 1977, 
practise agriculture on a large scale. The principal crops 
produced are cereals, potatoes and vegetables. 

Industry, which contributes less to G.N.P. than agricul- 
ture is mainly devoted to the processing of food and 
livestock products such as hides and wool, textile manu- 
facturing and light engineering. The 
operatives, nationalized in 1972. have formed ‘he of 

the new ministry of communal economy and ^ervicM T( c 
Luntry’s industrialization has been greatly assisted b> 
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foreign aid from other CMEA member countries, par- 
ticularly the U.S.S.R. The major industrial centres are at 
Ulan Bator (over 50 per cent of gross industrial produc- 
tion), Darhan and Choybalsan, near supplies of coal. Other 
important minerals include fluorspar (for the Soviet iron 
and steel industry), tungsten, tin, gold and lead. Large- 
scale copper mining and concentrating is to begin in 1978 
at Erdenet, 330 kilometres north-west of Ulan Bator. 

■ The deterioration of relations with China led to the loss 
of Chinese labour and consumer goods and of income from 
freight trafiic between China and the Soviet Union. There 
have been frequent complaints of inefficiency and poor 
workmanship in industry. As in the U.S.S.R., a new 
management system is being introduced, involving greater 
flexibility in planning and the use of economic incentives. 

In 1976, 80 per cent of Mongolia’s trade was with the 
U.S.S.R., and over 16 per cent with other members of the 
CMEA. Most of the remainder was with China, Viet-Nam 
and other communist countries. In 1975 Mongolian- 
Soviet trade was worth about 509 million roubles.. In the 
period 1971-75, Mongolia had ,a total trade deficit of 
137.7 million roubles. 

Under the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1971-75), national 
income increased by 38 per cent, gross industrial produc- 
tion by 53.2 per cent, gross agricultural production by 26 
per cent, and the volume of foreign trade by 60 per cent. 
The draft percentage increases for the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan (1976-80)' are, respectively, 37-41, 60-65, 26-36 and 
40-45. 

Transport and Communications 

In 1977 Mongolian railway system had 1,589 km. of 
track in use. There are over 1,500 km. of surfaced roads 
but much traffic is cross-country by motor vehicle and 
along the caravan routes. Steamer services operate on the 
Selenge and Orhon rivers and Lake Hovsgol. The length of 
navigable inland waterways totals 397 km. Air transport 
operates to Irkutsk and Moscow and throughout the 
country (33,400 km. of routes). 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Social Welfare 

There were 120 hospitals with 10,865 beds and 2,920 
doctors in 1975, with ratios of 10 hospital beds and two 
doctors per 1,000 of the population (in Ulan Bator, 18 and 
three respectively). There are also a number of clinics and 
medical stations. ' 

Education 

Elementary education is compulsory.. The curriculum 
varies, between four, seven and ten years. In 1977/78 enrol- 
ment in the 566 general schools was 336,000, in 23 special 
secondary schools. 16,000, and in 35 technical schools 
18,000. Students receiving, higher education in 1977 
totalled 17,000, There is one university and five other 
institutions of higher education. 

Tourism 

A foreign tourist service bureau, managed by the Minis- 
try of Foreign Trade, was established in i960 but tourism 
is not very developed. Mongolia had 2,300 foreign visitors 
in the first 10 months of 1975. The country’s main attrac- 
tions are its scenery, wildlife and historical relics. 

Sport 

Wrestling, archery and horse-riding are the chief sports. 
Winter sports, athletics and weight lifting are also popular. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), July iith (National Day), 
November 7th (Russia’s October Revolution). 

1979 : January 1st (New Year), March 8th (Inter- 
national Women’s Day). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 mongo = I togrSg (tughrik). 

Exchange rates (December 1977) : 

£.1 sterling=5.69 togrSg; 

U.S. $1 = 3.26 tfigreg. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

Revised by A. J. K. Sanders 
AREA AND POPULATION 


Estimated Population (at January ist each year) 



, 1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1,565,000 

i ,38 o ;70 o 

1,424,400 

1,466,900 

1,511,900 

1 . 555.000 


Births and deaths (1975): Birth rate: 39.4 per 1,000; death rate: lo.o per 1,000, 
Expectation of life: 65 years at birth (1975). 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 
(January ist, 1976 — provisional) 


Provikce 

(Aymag) 

Area 

(’000 sq. km.) 

Provinciai. 

Districts 

(sum) 

Population 

(’000) 

Provincial 

Centre 

Arhangay .... 

55 

17 

88.9 

Tsetserleg 

Bayanbongor ... 

II6 

19 

63.9 

Bayanhongor 

Bayan-filgiy .... 

46 

12 

73-0 

Clgiy 

Bulgari ...... 

49 

13 

44.8 

Bulgan 

Domod (Eastern) 

122 

, 14 

50.2 

Choybalsan 

Domogov' (East Gobi) 

III 

13 

36.1 

Saynshand 

Dundgov' (Central Gobi) . 

78 

15 

36.9 

Mandalgov' 

Dzavhan ..... 

82 

21 

86.7 

Uliastay 

Gov'-altay .... 

142 

17 

58.6 

Altay 

Hentiy . - . . - . 

82 

18 

48.4 

Ondfirhaan 

Hovd 

76 

15 

67.1 

Hovd 

HSvsgfil .... - 

lOI 

20 

89.0 

Moron 

Omnbgov' (South Gobi) 

165 

14 

31-4 

Dalandzadgad 

Ovfirhangay 

63 

. 18 

82.1 

Arvayheer 

Selenge . . . ■ • 

43 

13 

52.7 

Sfihbaatar 

Sahbaatar 

82 

12 

42.9 

Baruun urt 

Tfiv (Central) . 

81 

21 

73-9 

Dzuun mod 

UvB ..... 

69 

18 

75-3 

Ulaangom 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(January ist, 1977) 



Area 

(’000 sq. km.) 

Urban 

Districts 

Population 

(’000) 

Ulan Bator . 

1.68 

5 

334 - 4 * 

Darhan 

0.2 • 

3 

55-0 

Erdenet 

n.a. 

3 

32.0 


* At January ist, 1976. 


EMPLOYMENT 
(socialized sector) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Industry* 

Building 

State agriculture . . 

Transport and communications . 

Trade, services, procurement 

Total . ■ ■ • ' 

47.600 
17,700 
20,200 

21.600 
26,000 

48.800 

18.600 

20.800 

22.600 
27,100 

50,400 

19,200 

22,800 

23,000 

28,100 

53.700 

18,300 

24,900 

24,900 

28.800 

214,500 

222,900 

234.500 

246,300 


• Mining, manufacturing, electricity, gas and water. 

Total labour force (1970) : 487.000, including 301,000 in agriculture, forestrj' and fishing (ILO estimates). 


951 



















AGRICULTURE 


SOWN' AREAS 


(hectares) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Cereals 

428,300 

429,500 

437.000 

Vegetables .... 

1,700 

2,000 

2,000 

Potatoes . . 

3.400 

4,000 

4.300 

Fodder ..... 

55.400 

59.500 

66,600 

Total 

488,800 

495.000 

509,900 


Total sown area: 1976: 538,100 hectares; 1977; 588,600 hectares. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(metric tons) 



1973 - 

1974 

1975 

Wheat 

339.600 

250,200 

365,700 

Barley ..... 

47.900 

34.100 

64,100 

Oats ..... 

64,000 

29,200 

49,400 

Other cereals . . . , . 

3.900 

2,300 

3.200 

All cereals .... 

455.400 

315.800 

482,400 

Potatoes ..... 

35.300 

22,800 

40,700 

Vegetables .... 

22,400 

21,200 

21,200 

Fodder . . . . , . 

145.300 

128,400 

164.500 

Hay . • . ' . 

761,900 

794.000 

958,000 


1976 : All cereals 340,000 metric tons. Hay 941,200 metric tons. 


1977 : All cereals 447,500 metric tons. Hay 1,044,900 metric tons. Potatoes 
46,100 metric tons, Vegetables 17,400 metric tons. Fodder 172,700 metric 
tons. 


LIVESTOCK 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Sheep 

14,077,100 

I4».5o^,200 

14,458,100 

Goats 

4.441,700 

4,574,400 

4.594.700 

Horses . ' 

1 2,184,900 

2,264,400 

2,254,600 

Cattle 

2,234,600 

2.364.500 

2,427,000 

Camels •' . 

603,100 

606,700 

617,100 

Total 

23.541.400 

24,313,200 

24.351.500 

Pigs . ' . 

13.700 

14,900 

12,500 

Poultry 

139.800 

145.500 

150,300 


Serious natural disasters reduced the total to an esti- 
mated 22 million in 1977. 
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LR^STOCK PROCUREMENT 




1973 

1974 

1975 

Cattle 



metric tons 

49.500 

53.500 

61,400 

Sheep . 



>« *t 

82,300 

99,100 

13S.300 

Goats . 



*f 

17,900 

21,400 

29,700 

Horses 



head 

86,400 

81. 200 

102, Soo 

Mhk . 



million litres 

68.9 

74.2 

75-2 


PROCUREMENT OF WOOL, HIDES AND SKINS 


- 


1973 

1974 

1975 

Sheep's ■wool 

metric tons 

20.100 

20,900 

21,300 

Camel’s wool 

*» •> 

3.000 

3,100 

3.000 

Goat’s wool 

»» »» 

900 

1,000 

1,000 

Goat’s hair 

*t »» 

1,100 

1,200 

1,200 

Cattle hides . . 

units 

335.600 

368,400 

368,700 

Horse hides 


roi, 6 oo 

116,500 

110,700 

Camel skins 


21,600 

24.500 

21,000 

Sheep skins 

»» 

2.373.700 

3.271,100 

3,473.000 

Goat skins 

•• 

819,900 

1,151,500 

1,186,900 

Marmot pelts 

* » 

969,700 

S95.9OO 

939.200 

Squirrel skins 


31.900 

40,700 

48,600 

Wolf skins 

*» 

4.300 

4.600 

4.500 


MINING 

(metric tons) 



1973 

1 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Coal . . . • 

2,323.700 j 

2,473.200 

2,719,600 

2,926,300 

3,324,300 

Fluorspar 

208,900 j 

271,500 

290,600 

321,600 

344,800 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 




1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Electricity . . . • 

Bricks . ■ 

Lime . . . . ■ 

Commercial timber 

Washed wool . . . - 

Belt . . . . • 

Leather shoes . . ■ - 

Matches . . . . ■ 

Woollen cloth . . • • 

Elour . . . . • 

Meat . . . . • 

Fish . . . . • 

Butter . . . . ■ 

Alcohol . . . . • 

Vodka . . . - • 

Beer . . . . ■ 

MWh 

units 

metric tons 
cubic metres 
metric tons 
metres 
pairs 
boxes 
metres 
metric tons 

” 

iitres 

741,100 

82.800.000 
35.500 

872,000 

I 1,000 
564.600 

I .S04.300 

35.100.000 
S7S.900 
121.200 

47.700 

10 2 
3,200 
1.079.900 
3.529.000 
6.823.200 

817,900 

82.450.000 

35, Soo 

975.700 

1 1,600 

600,000 

1.7S0.100 

1 2.700.000 
910,800 

105.700 
53.700 

204 . 1 
3.200 

2,01 2.20U 

3,91 5,800 
7,206.300 

929.900 
•^9.375.000 

35.700 
1,026,400 

11.350 

591,600 

1 .999.000 

n.a. 

598.900 
131,200 

58.700 
n.a, 

3.350 

2.155.000 

n.a. 

7.703.700 

1.089,800 

80,616,000 

36,700 

I ,000.700 

I J,I 20 
582,100 
1,901 ,000 

11. a. 
907,900 

1 16.000 
n.a. 

n.a. 

2,7, ^S.ooo 
n.a. 
7.780.700 
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FINANCE 

too ni6ng6=i togrog (tugrik). I 

Coins; i, 2, 5, 10, 15, 20 and 50 mongo; i togrog. 

Notes: i, 3, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 togrog. 

Exchange. rates (December 1977): £1 sterlirig=5.69 togrog; U.S. $1 = 3.26 togrog. 
100 t6gr6g=;^r7.58=$30.67. 


Noie: The togrog’s value is fixed at 22.5 Soviet kopeks (i rouble=4.444 togrog). Prior to August 1971 the basic exchange 
rate was U.S. $i =4.00 togrog (i t6gr6g=25 U.S. cents). Fetween December 1971 and February 1973 the rate was $i =3.684 
togrog (i t6gr6g=27.i4 U.S. cents). In terms of sterling, the basic exchange rate from November 1967 to June 1972 was 
=9.60 togrog. . ; 


BUDGET 
(million togrog) 


Revenue 

1975 

1976* 

1977* - 

1978* 

Turnover tax ...... 

Deductions from profits . 

Forestry and hunting . ... 

Income tax from agricultural co-operatives 
Social insurance . . 

Other taxes and collections 

Local collections ..... 

Other revenue ...... 

1,7971 

726. 1 

27.7 

M -3 

106.3 

39-5 

10.6 

65.0 

1,979.6 

749-9 

84-5 

13.0 

125.0 

35*5 

2,288.3 

752.1 

86.6 

14.9 

130.0 

40.1 

2,589-5 

796.1 

87.1 

II .0 

135-0 

41.3 

Total ..... 

2,786.6 

2,987-5 

3,312.0 

3,660.0 


Expenditure 

1975 

1976* 

1977* 

1978* 

National economy ..... 
Social and cultural services 

Defence! - - - - 

990.5 

1,113.8 

373-0 

1,134-1 

1,281 .6 
407.0 

1,298.3 

1,423-0 

405-4 

1 , 592.8 

1,479.8- 

404.1 

Total (inch others) 

2,663.3 

2,972.5 

3,300.0 

3,650.0 


* Provisional. f Estimates. 


Budget Fulfilment (million togrog): ’(1976) Revenue 3,176.1, expenditure 3,022.1. 

(1977) Revenue 3,351.7. 


SIXTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1976—80) 


Economic Guidelines 
(% increase over 1971-75) 



1976-80 

Gross social product .... 

40-44 

National income . 

37-41 

Gross industrial production . 

60-65 

Gross agricultural production 

26-30 

Foreign trade turnover .... 

40-45 


Agricultural Targets 
(average annual production, metric tons) 


Grain 
Potatoes 
Vegetables 
Fodder . 


500-530,000 

60-65,000 

40-45,000 

850-870,000 


<154 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 

COMMODITIES 

{%) 


1 / 0 / 



Exports 


Imports 

— 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Machinery and equipment 

Fuels, minerals, metals .... 
Chemical products, fertilizers, rubber . 
Construction materials .... 
Raw materials (excl. foodstuffs) 

Raw materials for food production 

Food products ..... 

Industrial consumer goods 

0.4 

5-7 

O.I 

0.4 

42.7 

26.9 

13-3 

10.5 

0-3 

5-3 

•0.1 

0-3 

34-7 

29.5 

21-3 

8.5 

0-3 

2.5 

O.I 

0-3 

34-9 

27.2 

21.6 

■9-1 

26.0 

6.7 

5-2 

-’I 

/-4 

1 . 1 
II. 4 

34-5 

33-1 

9-5 

5-0 

2.1 

2.1 

2-4 

8-3 

3b-i 

35-8 

10.3 

5-2 

2.6 

1-5 

3-0 

7-3 

33-4 


TRADING PARTNERS 
{%) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Exports . . - - 

98.5 



to Socialist Countries 

99-0 

99-3 

ineluding: 


96.0 


CMEA . 

94-4 

96.4 

Others 

4-1 

3-0 

2-9 

to Capitalist Countries . 

1-5 

I .0 

0.7 

Imports . • • • 

from Socialist Countries . 

98.7 

98.3 

98. 5 

including: 




CMEA 

95-7 

95-7 

96.0 

Others • • . • 

3-0 

2.6 

2-5 

from CapitaUst Countries 

1-3 

1-7 

1-5 


MONGOLIAN-SOVIET TRADE TURNOVER 
(million roubles) 


19/1 i 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

0 

0 

290.0 

; 

338-5 

404-3 

509-4 


1974 (million rouui=^;- — 

1071-75 (million roubles): Total exports 639.3, total 

^tapor4 777-°. * 37 . 7 - 

AfonBolian-So\-iet trade turnover accounts for about 85 
percent of all Mongolian foreign trade. 
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COMMODITIES 


Siatisiical Survey 


Imports 


1971-75 

Power generating equip- 
ment .... 

roubles 

38,000,000 

Lifting and transporting 
equipment . 


6,000,000 

Agricultural machinery. 


27^000,000 

Tractors .... 

units 

1,900 

Lorries . . ■. •. 


3.700 

Cars . . 


1.500 

Special vehicles 

»» 

. r.ioo 

Vehicle and tractor tyres . 


189,000 

Cotton, woollen, silk cloth . 

metres 

247,000;000 

Oil products 

metric tons 

1,600,000 

Rolled ferrous metals 


78,000 

Steel pipe • . . • ; 

>1 ** 

24,000 

Paper . . 1 -. 


31,000 

Sugar .... 

l» i> 

100,000 

Bakery products 


50,000 


Exports 


1971-75 

Live cattle 

metric tons 

266,000 

Meat . . . • 

tt *> 

93.000 

Wool .... 

n tf 

54.500 

Fluorspar 

,, >• 

964,000 

Sawn timber . 

cu. metres 

186,000 


TRANOPORT 

FREIGHT TURNOVER 
(million metric ton/km.) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Rail .... 
Road . ■ . 

Water 

Air . 

Total 

2,312.2 

841 .0 

4-5 

2.1 

2,150.2 

952.6 

4.9 

3-0 

2.700.6 

1.053.6 
n.a. 

3.8 

2.722 .2 

1.225.3 
n.a. 

4.2 

3.159-8 

3.110.7 

3 , 773-3 

n.a. 


PASSENGER TURNOVER 
(million passenger/km.) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Rail 

Road 

Air . . . . 

Total .... 

198.9 

284.9 

129-5 

207.5 

313-4* 

131-9 

213-4 

347 - 8 * 

142-4 

613-3 

652.8 

703.6 


* Including urban services (million passenger/km.) : 283.6 in 1974 and 317.6 in 1975. 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 


■ 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Telephones (’000) ...... 

Radio Sets (’oooj ..... 

Television Sets ('000) .... 

31.0 

116.5 

31-4 

33-5 

124.6 

33-8 

34-5 

130.8 

36.7 
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Statistical Survey, The Constitution, The Government 

EDUCATION 


' 

1 

Institutions i 

Teachers 

Students 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1974 

1975 

1975 

1976 

1977 

General schools 

555 

561 

566 

10,700 

11.200 

322,500 

320,300 

336,000 

Vocational-Technical 

34 

32 

35 

1 

— 

13-500 

15,400 

18,000 

Special secondary 

22 

22 

23 

700 

800 

13.500 

15,000 

16,000 

Higher ..... 

6 

6 

6 

800 

800 

13,600 

16,000 

17,000 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Mongolian People’s Republic is a sovereign demo- 
cratic state of working people. All land, natural resources, 
factories, transport and banking organizations are state 
property. In addition to state ownership the people have 
co-operative ownership of public enterprises, especially in 
livestock herding. A limited degree of private ownership 
is also permitted. 

The supreme state power is the People's Great Hural 
(Assembly), which is elected every four years by universal, 
direct and secret suffrage of all citizens over the age of i8; 
the last elections took place in June 1977. ft has the power 
of amending the Constitution (by a two-thirds majority), 
adopting laws, formulating the basic principles of policy 


and approving the budget and economic plans. Its Pre- 
sidium consists of a Chairman (who is Head of State), two 
Vice-Chairmen, a Secretary and five members. The 
functions of the Presidium are to interpret legislation and 
issue decrees, ratify treaties and appoint or dismiss (with 
the approval of the People’s Great Hural) the members of 
the Council of Ministers. 

The Council of Ministers is the highest executive power 
and consists of the Chairman, First \'ice-Chairmen, Vice- 
Chairmen, Ministers and Chairmen of State Commissions. 

Local government is exercised by Hurals and their 
executive committees at Aymag (Pro\’ince) and Somon 
(County) levels. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

Chairman of the Presidium of the People’s Great Hural: Yumjaagiyn Tsedenbal. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

(January 1978) 


Chairman: Jambyn Batmonh. 

First Deputy Chairmen: Damdinjavyn Maydar (Chairman, 
State Committee for Science and Technology), Tumen- 
BAYARYN RaGCHAA. 

Vice-Chairmen: ^ 

Chairman, Commission for Construction and Arcnit 
ture SONOMYN Luvsangombo. . 

Chairman, State Committee for Higher, Special 
dary and Technical-Vocational Education 
DOGIYN TSEVEGMID. . _ 

Chairman, State Planning Commission Duma 
SODNOM. ,, 

Chairman, Commission for CMEA Affairs Mi ata 
Peljee. 

Choynoryn Suren. 

Minister of Agriculture: Lodongiyn Rinchin. 

Minister of Fuel and Power Industry: Punsalmaagiyn 
OCHIRBAT. 

Minister of Geology and Mining Industry: Choyjingiin 
Hurts. 

Minister of Light and Food Industries: Paavangiyn 
Damdin. 

Minister of Construction and Building Materials Industry: 

Orony Tleyhan. 

Minister of Forestry and Woodworking Industry: Dam- 

DINGII'N TSEDEN. 

Minister of Transport: Batmonhiyn Enebish. 


Minister of Water Economy: Bavuudorjiyn Bars. 
Minister of Communications: Dahyn Gotov. 

Minister of Trade and Procurement: Dunjmaagiyn 
Dor j GOTOV. 

Minister of Foreign Trade: Yondongiyn Ochir. 

Minister of Finance: Tsendiyn Molom. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Mangalyn DugersOren. 
Minister of Defence: Army Gen. Batyn Dorj. 

Minister of Public Security: Lt.-Gen. Bugyn Dejtd. 
Minister of Education: Dendzengiyn Ishtseren. 

Minister of Health: Dar’surengiy.n Nyam-osor. 

Minister of Culture: Sandagiyn Sosorbaram. 

Minister of Communal Economy and Services: Orsoogiyn 
Nyamaa. 

Minister of Justice: Doxoyn Purev. 

Chairman, People’s Control Committee: Legdengiyn 
Damdinjav. 

Head, Central Statistical Directorate: Damira.njavyn 
Dzagasbaldan. 

Chairman, Board of State Bank: Dariyn Dandzak. 
President, Academy of Sciences: Badzaryn Shikexdev. 

Chairman, State Committee for Labour and Wages: 

Myatavyn Liiamsuren 
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Chairman, State Committee for Information, Radio and 
Television: Sereeterivn Purevjav. 

Chairman, State Committee for Prices and Standards: 

Dashiyn Byambasuren. 

Director of Administration, Council of Ministers: Bae- 

DANGIYN BaDARCH. 


First Deputy Chairman, State Planning Commission 
(Minister), Chairman, State Committee for Material and 
Technical Supply: Byambyn Rinchinpeljee. 

First Deputy Chairman, State Planning Commission, 
Chairman, State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations (Minister): Dangaasurengiyn Saedan. 


PEOPLE’S GREAT HURAL 


At the June 1977 elections, 354 deputies were elected to 
serve a four-year term. Every deputy was elected un- 
opposed. 

Presidium 

Chairman: Yumjaagiyn Tsedenbae. 

Vice-Chairmen; Sampilyn Jalan-aajav, Namsrayn 
Luvsanravdan. 


Secretary: Tsedendambyn Gotov. 

Members: Sanjiyn Bataa, Gombojavyn Ochirbai, 
SoNOMYN Udval, Lodongiyn TOdev, Bandzragchivn 
Lamjav. 

Chairman of the People’s Great Hural: N. Luvsa.vchCltem. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Parliamentary 
Group: D. Tsevegmid. 


POLITICAL PARTY 


Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party: Ulan Bator; f. 

1921; total membership 66,933 (June 197^)- 

The Central Committee elected at the XVIIth Congress 
in June 1976 had 91 members and 61 candidate 
members. 

First Secretary of the Central Committee: Yumjaagiyn 
Tsedenbae. 

Members of the Political Bureau and Secretaries of the 
Central Committee: Nyamyn Jagvaral, Sampilyn 
Jaean-aajav, Demchigiyn Molomjamts. 

Members of the Political Bureau: Jambyn Batmonh, 


Namsrayn Luvsanravdan (also Chairman of the 
Party Control Committee), Damdinjavyn Maydar, 
Tumenbayaryn Ragchaa. 

Candidate Members of the Political Bureau: Bat- 
OCHIRYN Altangerel, Damdiny Gombojav (also 
Secretary of the Central Committee). 

Secretary of the Central Committee: Sandagiyn 
Sosorbaram. 

Director of the Institute of Party History: (vacant). 

Director of, the Higher Party School: Baytatsyn 
Hurmyetbyek. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO MONGOLIA 
(In Ulan Bator unless otherwise stated) 


Afghanistan: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Algeria: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Argentina: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Australia: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Austria: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Bangladesh: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Belgium: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Bulgaria: Ambassador: Kostadin Georgiev Gyaurov. 
Burma: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Canada: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

China, People’s Republic: Ambassador : Wei-lieh. 

Congo: Ambassador : Pierre Nguonimba Nkzari. 

Cuba: Ambassador: Ricardo A. Dansa Sigas. 

Cyprus: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia: Ambassador: Zdenek Werner. 
Denmark: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Egypt: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Finland: kloscow, U.S.S.R. 


France: Ambassador: Jacques Fesquet. 

German Democratic Republic: Ambassador: Egon Rommel. 
Germany, Federal Republic: Tokyo, Japan. 

Greece: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Guinea: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Hungary: Ambassador : Janos Szerencses. 

Iceland: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Indonesia: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Iran: Moscow, U.S.S.R, 

Italy: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Japan: Ambassador: Teruji Akiyama. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Ambassador. 
(vacant). 

Laos: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Luxembourg: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Malaysia: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Mali: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Mauritania: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Mexico; Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
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Nepal: Moscovr, U.S.S.R. 

Netherlands: Moscow. U.S.S.R. 

New Zealand: Moscow, u.S.S R. 

Norway: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Pakistan: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Poland: Ambassador: Roii.vc G.uzi.e?.. 
Portugal: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Romania: Ambassador : Thai.^x GiP.a.i.. 

Spain: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Sri Lanka: Peldng, People’s RepubFrc of Chins. 


DiplovMiic Represcntaiio'n, Judicial System, Religion, The Press 

Sweden: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Swriasriand; Moscow. U.S.S.R. 

Thailand: 3 I 0 SCOW, U.S.S.R. 

Turkey: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

U.S.S.R.: Ambassador: A. I. SMiP.sov. 

United Kingdom: Ambassador: J. D. M. H.asiti.axd- 

\i^-Ha.mi-A.miassador: Xgc'yejc Xu.w Ho.\. 

Yugoslavia: Ambassador: (vacant). 


Diplomatic relations have also been established -vith .Angola, Bahrain, Benin, Cambodia (Kampncbea), Cape Verde, the 
Central .African Empire, Costa Rica. Ethiopia, Ghana, Gniaea-Bissau. India, Iraq, Kuwait, Liberia, Lib\-a, Jlorocco, Mozam- 
biqne, Xigeria, Papua New Guinea, the Kulippines. Sao Tome and Principe. Senegal, Singapore, Somalia, Sudan, Syria, 
Tanzania, Tunisia, the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen and Zaire. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court, the Citv 
Conri; of Ulan Bator, 18 ajmag (provincial) courts and 
local somon (county) courts. The Chairman and mernbers 
of the Supreme Court are elected by the People s Great 
Rural for a term of four years; other judges are elected by 
local Hurals for terms of three years. 'The Procurator of the 
Republic is also appointed by the People's Great Rural for 
a term of four years. .A. IkEnistiy' was set up in 197a. 

Minister of Justice; Doxoyk PCrev. 

Chairman of the Supreme Court; Ravd.vkgiy;.- GC:.-se;:. 
Procurator of the Republic: Jar.^tayn 


RELIGION 

Religious freedom is guaranteed by the Constitution. 
Traces survive of Buddhism of the Tibetan vanetj. 
Chairman of Council of Religious Affairs: D. B.^.l jinn yam. 
Bandido Hamba Lama: Ulan Bator; Head of the Gandan- 
degchilen ilonastery (the only active <.empie o. . 
golia): Samaagiyx Gomboj.^.v. 


THE PRESS 

The folloudng are the most important newspapers and 
eriodicals; 

newspapers 

inen [Tmthy. Nayramdlyn Gudamj 24, 

iQ’o; organ of the Central Committee of c C * 

People’s Revolutionary' Party* and M-P.K- „ 

Ministers; daily*; Editor-m-Chief Tsendiyn . - - 

circ. (1970) 110,000. 

-diyn Dzasag {Economics): Ulan Bator; f. ^974. 
the Central Committee of the 
Revolutionary Party; 24 issues a year, 

SOrekjav. . ^ 

«d5Im5r (Labour): Ulan Bator; f. 1947; 

Central Council of Trade Unions; 144 >ssues a year. 

’ionyeriyn Unen (Pioneers’ TrulbJ. 

organ of the Central Council of tte 
Pioneers’ Organization of Centr^ i-cnes a year* 
the Revolutionary Youth League. ’ 

Responsible Editor Ts. Dashdondo . 


Solsialist Hodoo Aj Ahuy (SodeJisi Agriculiure): Nayramd- 
lyn Gndamj 24, Ulan Bator; f. 1961; weekly; circ. 
14,000. 

Ulaan Od (Red Star): Ulan Bator; f. 1930; paper of the 
ilinistries of Defence and Public Security; 104 issues a 
year; Responsible Editor Col. J. Yadiiaa. 

Utga Dzohloi Uriag (LUeraiure and Art]: Ulan Bator; f. 
1954: organ of the Writers’ Union and hCnistry of 
Culture; weekly; Editor S. Erdeke. 

Dzaluuchuudyn Unen (Young People’s Truth): Ulan Bator; 
f. 1924; organ of the Central Committee of the Revolu- 
tionaiA* Youth League; IA4 issues a year; Editor S. 
B.4TAA. 

Shine H5do5 (Rew Countryside): Ulan Bator; f. 1970; 
weekly. 

There are also iS proiincial newspapers, published bi- 
weekly by provincial Party and executive committees, 
including one in Kazakh (Jana Omir (New Life) in Bayan- 
olgiy .Aymag). Ulan Bator, Nalayh, Erdenet and Darhan 
cities and the Ulan Bator Railway also have their own 
newspapers. Ulaanbaataryn Medee (Ulan Bator Kcu's) was 
founded in 1954 and has 20S issues a year. Its editor is 
G. Dgg.ap.. 

PERIODIC.ALS 
Ajilehin (If'’crAer): Ulan Bator. 

Akadyemiyn Medee (Academy N'eau); Lenin St., Ulan 
Bator; f. 1941; journal of the Mongolian .Academy of 
Sciences. 

Ardyn Tor {People’s Govemmeni): Ulan Bator; f. 1949; 
organ of the Presidium of the People’s Great Hui^; 
6 issues a year; Editor Ts. Gorov; circ. 10,500. 

Barilgachin (Builder): Ulan Bator; puhlLshed by Council 
of ^Enister5’ Construction and .-Architecture Commis- 
sion; 4 issues a year; Editor J. Dzgh.av. 

BNMAU — yn Huul’, Dzarlig Togtoolyn Emhctgel (CcllecUon 
of MPR Lau:s, Decrees arid Regulations): Ulan Bator; 
f, 1926; irregular; Editor-in-Chief B. B.id.irch. 

DDrsleh Uriag (Fine Arts): Ulan Bator; published b\- 
Union of Mongolian .Artists; 4 issues a year. 

DzalgamJIagCh (Successor): Llan Bator; 6 issues a j'ear. 

Dzaluu Uye (Young Generation): Ulan Bator; 6 issue.s a 
year; Editor H. Bataa. 

Dzoragt Huudsan Sonin {Illustrated Nrwsj; Ulan Bator 

Ediyn Dzasgiyn Asuudal (Economic Questions): Ulan Bator; 

6 issues a year; Editor-in-Chief Ts. GCebad.vJ! 
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Eruiil Mend (Health)'. Ulan Bator; 4 issues a year. 

Holboochin (Communications Worker): Ulaji Bator; organ 
of the Ministry of Communications. 

H5d65 Aj Ahuy (Agriculture): Ulan Bator; 4 issues a year. 

Hodoo Aj Ahuyn Dzuragt Huudas (Agriculture Illustrated): 
Ulan Bator; 16 issues a year. 

Hudaldaaniy Medeelel (Trade Information): Ulan Bator; 
published by Ministry of Trade and Procurement; 
4 issues a year; Editor-in-Chief S. Jigjidsuren. 

HOQdhdiyn HUmQQjil (Children’ s Education): Ulan Bator; 
published by Ministry of Education; 6 issues a year; 
Editor N. Tsevgee; circ. 23.400. 

Kino Medee (Cinema News): Ulan Bator; organ of Mongol 
Kino.' 

MAHN — yn Tov Horoony Medee (MPRP Central Committee 
News): Ulan Bator; published by MPRP Central Cttee. 

Mongolyn Anagaah Uhaan (Mongolian Medicine): Ulan 
Bator. 

Mongolyn EmegteychOOd (Mongolian Women): xil&n Bator; 
f. 1925; 4 issues a year; Editor-in-Chief T. Doljin. 

Mongolyn Hudaldaa (Mongolian Trade): Ulan Bator; 4 
issues a year. 

Mongolyn Uyidverchniy B.vle\ .(Mongolian Trade Union): 
Ulan Bator; published by Central Council of Mongolian 
Trade Union Federation; 4 issues a year; Editor B. 
Myagmarjav. 

Namyn Am'dral (Party Life): Ulan Bator; f. 1923; organ 
of the Central Committee of the Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Party; 12 issues a year; Editor-in-Chief 
Gombo-ochiryn Chimid; circ. 22,600. 

Nayramdal (Friendship): Ulan Bator; organ of the Mongo- 
lian-Soviet Friendship Society. 

Oyuun TulhQOr (Key to Knowledge): Ulan Bator; 4 issues a 
year. 

Shinjieh Uhaan Am’dral (Science and Life): Mongolian 
Academy of Sciences, Ulan Bator; f. 1935; magazine 
published by the Society for the Dissemination of 
Scientific Knowledge; 6 issues a year; Editor-in-Chief 

' L. Jambaldorj; circ. 14,400. 

Sotsiallst Huul’ Yos (Socialist Law): Ulan Bator; journal 
of the Procurator’s Office, Supreme Court and Ministry 
of Justice; 4 issues a year. 

Sportyn Medee (Sports News): Ulan Bator; published by 
Central Council of Mongolian Physical Culture and 
Sport Society; 54 issues a year; Editor G. Tserendash. 

Soyol (Culture): Ulan Bator; f. 1945; published by Ministry 
of Culture; 4 issues a year; Editor P. Davaasambuu. 

Surgan HDmQDjQQIegCh (Educator): Ulan Bator; published 
by Ministry of Education; 6 issues a year; Editor N. 
Tsevgee. 

Teevrlyn Medeelel (Transport Information): Ulan Bator; 
published by Ministry of Transport; quarterly. 

Tonihuui (Woodpecker): Nayramdlyn Gudamj 24, Ulan 
Bator; f. 1935: humorous magazine published by the 
editorial office of tlnen: 24 issues a year; Editor G. 
Deleg; circ. 35,000. 

Tsog (Spark): Ulan Bator; f. 1944; political and literary 
magazine of the Union of Writers; 6 issues a year; 
Responsible Editor D. Tarva, 

Tyehnik, Tyehnologlyn Medee (News of Techniques and 
Technology): Ulan Bator; published by Council of 
^linisters’ State Cttee. for Prices and Standards; 4 
issues a year; Editor D. Tserendorj. 


The Press, Publishing, Radio and Television 

Uhuulagch (Agitator): Ulan Bator; f. 1931; published by 
MPRP Central Cttee.; 18 issues a year; Editor P. 
Perenley; circ. 31.000. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE PUBLICATIONS 

Foreign Trade of Mongolia: Nayramdlyn Gudamj 24, Ulan 
Bator; annual, published by the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade; English and Russian; Editor-in-Chief N. 
OCHIRBAL. 

Novosti Mongolii (News of Mongolia): Suhbaataryn 
Talbay 15, Ulan Bator; f. 1942; Russian; published by 
Montsame; 104 issues a year; Editor-in-Chief B. Dash- 

DZEVEG. 

Mongolia: Ulan Bator; published by State Committee for 
Information, Radio and Television; English; 6 issues a 
year. , 

Mongoliya (Moyigolia): Ulan Bator; published by State 
Committee for Information, Radio and Television; 
Russian; 12 issues a year; Editor-in-Chief Ts. 
Dorjsuren. 

Monggu xiaozibao '(News of Mongolia): Ulan Bator; 
Chinese; weekly. 

News from Mongolia: Ulan Bator; information bulletin 
published by Montsame’s Foreign Service, SOhbaataryn 
Talbay 9; 52 issues a year. 

Les Nouvellet do Mongolio: Ulan Bator; French edition of 

News of Mongolia. 

PRESS AGENCY 

Montsame (Mongol Tsahllgaan Medeeniy Agentlag) (Mon- 
golian Telegraph Agency): Silhbaataryn Talbay 9, Ulan 
Bator; f. 1957; government owned; Gen. Dir. Seree- 

TERIYN PuREVJAV. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agentsvo Pechati Novosti (APN) (U.S.S.R.): Ulan Bator; 
Correspondent Adolf S. Chernetsky. 

Allgemeiner Deutscher Nachrlchtendlenst (ADN) (German 
Democratic Republic): P.O.B. 709, Ulan Bator; Cor- 
respondent Werner Heymann. 

Tass is also represented. 


PUBLISHING 

state Publishing Committee: Ulan Bator; f. 1921; in 
overall charge of all publishing; Editor-in-Chief T. 
Sodnomdarjaa. 

There are also publishing houses in each province, and 
other publishing organs in Ulan Bator. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Ulan Bator Radio: State Committee for Information, 
Radio and Television, P.O.B. 365, Uian Bator; pro- 
grammes in Mongolian (two), Russian, Chinese, English, 
trench and Kazakh; Chair, of the State Committee 
Sereeteriyn Purevjav; Head of Foreign Service 
Sanduijav. 

Loudspeakers 98,000 (197.6), sets i'30,8oo (1977)- 
TELEVISION 

A television centre has been built by the U.S.S.R. at 
Ulan Bator, and a television service' was opened in 
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Radio and Television, Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism, etc. 


November 1967. Daily transmissions (for Ulan Bator and 
Darhan areas only), comprising locally-originated material 
and/or relays of Moscow programmes via the Molniya 
satellite and the Orbita ground station. A 1,900 km. radio 
relay line to be built from Ulan Bator to Altay and Olgiy 
will provide STD telephone links and television services for 
Western Mongolia. Dir. of Television Magsaryn Choyjil. 

Television sets 36,700 (1977). 


FINANCE 

state Bank of the Mongolian People’s Republic: Oktyabriyn 
Gudamj 6, Ulan Bator; f. 1924: 65 brs.; Chair, of 
Board Dariyn Danzan. 


Insurance is covered by a non-contributory scheme 
administered by the State Directorate for Insurance of the 
Ministry of Finance; Head J. Purevdorj. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


All trade and industry is concentrated in the hands of the 
state, either through direct state ownership or through 
co-operatives. 

Ministry of Trade and Procurement: Ulan Bator; Minister 

Dunjmaagiyn Dorjgotov. 

Central Council of Mongolian Trade Unions: Ulan Bator; 
branches throughout the country: Chair. Gombojavyn 
Ochirbat; Head of Foreign Department Dz. Dejee; 
318,500 mems. (1977): affiliated to WFTU. 

Co-operatives 

Federation of Agricultural Production Associations (Co- 
operatives) : Ulan Bator; body administering the 259 
agricultural co-operatives throughout the country; 
Chair, of Council: Minister of Agriculture (ex officto). 
Sec. D. Rinchinsangi. 

Industrial co-operatives have now been absorbed mto 
the state industrial structure. Industrial production 
associations are gradually being established under various 
ministries; they are not co-operatives but groupings ot 
allied enterprises (flourmilling, leather processing, etc.) 


FOREIGN TRADE 

The Mongolian People’s Republic has trading relations 
with over 20 countries. The Ministry of Foreign ra e i 
responsible for the foreign trade monopoly and contro s e 
operations of several importing and exporting compani 
There are four specialized import and export organiza 
tions dealing in trade with foreign countries. 
Mongoleksport: Export of Mongolian goods. 
Mongolraznoimport: Import of consumer goods. 

Mongoltekhnoimport: Import of 

ment, other than motor vehicles, fuels and lu 
Avtonefteimport: Import of motor vehicles, fuels an 
lubricants. 


Mongol Norn: Export of Mongolian publications. 

Chambor of Commerce of the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

Nayramdlyn Gudamj 24, Ulan Bator; i960 ‘s 
responsible for establishing economic an , . ? 

relations, contacts between Uade an -ejists 

organizations both at home and a^broa . 
foreign countries: organizes 

press information and internatmnal „ 

fairs at home and abroad: Pres. D. Hishgee; Gen. bee. 
Vo. Chuluun. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Ulan Bator Railway: Ulan Bator; Dir. V. A. Reymarov; 
Deputy Dir. N. Tserennorov. 

External Lines: from the Soviet frontier at Naushki 
Suhbaatar (connecting with the Trans-Siberian Railway) 
to Ulan Bator on to the Chinese, frontier at Dzamyn-uild/ 
Erhlien and connecting with Peking (total length 1,115 
km.). 

Branches: from Darhan to Sharyn Gol coalfield (length 
68 km.); branch from Salhit near Darhan westivards to 
Erdenet (Erdenetiyn-ovoo open-cast copper mine) in 
Bulgan Province (length about 170 km.); from Maan’t to 
Baga nuur coal-mine south-east of Ulan Bator (about 
120 km.). 

Eastern Railway: Choybalsan; from the Soviet frontier 
at Borzya/Ereeritsav to Choybalsan (length 237 km.), 

Mongolia’s railways account for over 75 per cent of total 
freight turnover. 

ROADS 

Main roads link Ulan Bator with the Chinese frontier at 
Dzamyn iiud/Erhlien and with the Soviet frontier at 
Altanbulag/Kyakhta. A road from Chita in the U.S.S.R. 
crosses the frontier in the east at Mangut/Onon (Oldziy) 
and branches for Choybalsan and Ondorhaan. In the west 
and north-west, roads from Biysk and Irkutsk in the 
U.S.S.R. go to Tsagaannuur, Bayan-olgiy Aymag, and 
Hanh, on Lake Hovsgol, respectively. The total length of 
these and other main roads is about 8,600 km. The length 
of asphalted roads is now approaching 1,600 km., almost 
entirely in towns. The first section of a hard-surfaced road 
between Ulan Bator and Bayanhongor was completed in 
1975. The road from Darhan to Erdenet is also to be 
surfaced. Inter-provincial and intra-provincial traffic goes 
across country in most cases. 

There are bus services in Ulan Bator and other large 
towns, and lorry services throughout the country on the 
basis of 25 motor transport depots, mostly situated in 
provincial centres. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

Water transport plies Lake Hovsgol and the River 
Selenge (474 km. navigable) in the northern part of the 
countrjE Tugs and barges on Lake Hovsgol transport 
goods brought in by road to Hanh from the U.S.S.R. to 
Hatgal on the southern shore. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Mongolian Civil Air Transport (Ml AT): Ulan Bator; f. 1956; 
internal services to most provincial centres and many 
county centres; thrice-weekly service from Ulan Bator 
(Buyant-Uhaa) to Irkutsk; equipment includes four 
An-24, three li-14, An-z, Mi-4, Yak 12; Head of Chief 
Directorate for Civil Aviation Lt.-Gen. Saxdagiv.x 
Sanjmyatav. 

Mongolia is also served by .\eroflot. 

TOURISM 

Juulchin: Ulan Bator; f. i960; the official foreign tourist 
service bureau, managed by the .Ministry for Foreign 
Trade; Dir. T. Tserex-ochir. 

There were 2.300 foreign tourists in the period Jan. -Oct. 

1975 


UNIVERSITY 


Mongolian Stale University: Ulan Bator; Rector Prof. 
Namskay.n- SonxoM: over 350 teachers, 3.000 students. 

t»i;i 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Kingdom of Morocco is situated in the extreme 
north-west of Africa, It is bordered by Algeria to the east 
and Mauritania to the south. The climate is warm and 
sunny on the coast, while the plains of the interior are 
intensely hot in summer. Average terhperatures are 27°c 
(8i°f) in summer and 7°C'(45'’f) in winter for Rabat, and 
38‘’c (ioi‘’f) and 4°c (46°f) respectively for Marrakesh. 
The rainy season in the north is from November to April. 
The official language is Arabic, but a large minority speak 
Berber. Spanish is widely spoken in the northern regions 
and French in the rest of Morocco. The established religion 
is Islam, to which most people belong, and there ,are 
Christian and Jewish minorities. The national flag (pro 
portions 3 by 2) is red with a five-pointed green star in the 
centre. The capital is Rabat. 

Recent History 

From 1912 to 1956, Morocco was divided into French and 
Spanish Protectorates and the International Zone of 
Tangier (created in 1923). In 1956 the country became 
independent and Tangier's special status was ended in 
i960. Previously a Sultanate, Morocco became a Kingdom 
in 1957 and acquired the northern strip of Spanish Sahara 
in 1958. In i960 Kng Moharnmed V took charge as Prime 
Minister biit died the following year and was succeeded by 
his son, the present King Hassan II.' A new constitution 
was drawn up in 1962 to provide for a more widely-based 
government. Following disturbances in Casablanca, a 
hstate of e.N'ception” was declared in June 1965, and 
Parliament was suspended until 1970. The Spanish enclave 
of Ifni was ceded to Morocco in June 1969.' A new Consti- 
tution, approved in July 1970, provided for a unicameral 
Chamber of Representatives and strengthened the power 
of the King. 

•In July 1971 a section of the army attempted to over- 
throw the monarchy; but the revolt was suppressed by 
loyal troops led- by Gen. Mohammed Oufkir. There were 
many arrests and executions and a purge of government 
officials was carried, out. At .the same time numerous mem- 
bers of the left-wing Union Nationale des Forces Populaires 
(UNFP) were tried for allegedly plotting to overthrow the 
Government. Another new constitution was approved by 
referendum in March 1972. , 

An unsuccessful attempt to assassinate King Hassan was 
made in August 1972, apparently instigated by the 
Minister of Defence and Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Oufkir, 
who committed suicide immediately afterwards. The King 
took personal command of the army and offered govern- 
ment participation to the opposition parties, Istiqlal and 
UNFP. However, he refused to allow the fundamental 
reforms which they demanded- as a pre-condition of ac- 
ceptance. Terrorist activities in early 1973 were officially 
interpreted as the beginnings of a guerrilla movement, 
backed by the military regime in Libya. The Rabat section 
of the UNFP was outlawed and several hundred people, 
including UNFP leaders, were arrested. 

A major diplomatic, campaign initiated in July 1974 to 
annex the Spanish Sahara receiv'ed active support from all 


opposition parties. Morocco brought the issue before the 
International Court of Justice and a mission from the UN 
Committee on Colonialism was sent, to the territory. The 
findings of both the mission and the World Court were 
unsatisfactory to Morocco. In November 1975 Hassan 
ordered a "Green March” by over 100,000 Moroccan 
volunteers to occupy the territory. The marchers barely 
crossed the border before they were stopped, but on 
November 14th Spain, Mauritania and Morocco agreed on 
a tripartite administration in the Sahara. Moroccan 
troops moved into the territory to confront a guerrilla 
uprising led by the local Algerian-backed liberation 
movement, Polisario. 

In January and February 1976 there were clashes 
between Moroccan and Algerian troops in the Sahara. At 
the end of February Spain’s withdrawal from the territory 
was officially completed and Morocco and Mauritania occu- 
pied Western Sahara. At the beginning of March Polisario 
formed a Saharan Government-in-exile in Algeria. Morocco 
and Mauritania broke off diplomatic relations with Algeria, 
but the possibility of full-scale war receded since Algeria 
limited itself to providing support and refuge for Polisario 
guerrillas. In April Morocco and- Mauritania agreed on a 
division of the territory and the joint exploitation .of its 
phosphates. The Moroccan sector was annexed as three 
new provinces centred on Laayoune (formerly El Aaiiin), 
Essmara (Smara) and Boujdour (Bojador). In May, 
Morocco and Mauritania agreed to mutual defence assist- 
ance. Guerrilla warfare continued throughout 1976. 
Moroccan ttoops were able to inflict heavy casualties and 
to ensure the security of the major towns, but they, could 
not prevent constant infiltration , harassment and sabotage, 
especially of the important conveyor belt' linking, the 
Bucraa mines with the coast. This led to King Hassan's 
claim that Morocco would exercise the "right of pursuit", 
to attack Polisario bases in Algeria. ' , 

In November 1976 local elections were held throughout 
Morocco. All but one of the opposition parties agreed to 
participate in the elections for the first- time since 'i963. 
Although political arrests arid trials continued, even the 
left-wing USFP (formerly the banned Rabat branch of the 
UNFP) declared its support for King Hassan and his 
Saharan policy'. 

In June 1977 general elections took jjlace, marking a 
return to parliamentary democracy after 14 years' of 
direct rule. The Independents and the Moiwement Popu- 
laire, both of which support King Hassan's policies, won a 
majority. Some opposition leaders complained that the 
election results had been affected by "irregular practices”. 
The Parti du Progres et dti Socialisme won a seat for the 
first time. ... 

The Cabinet was dismissed by the KJing in October 1977 
and a new Government of National IJnity was formed to 
include representatives of the two strongest parties, 
Istiqlal and the Mouvemenf Popnlaire, in addition to the 
pro-monarchist Independents. A member of the Union 
National dcs Payees Populaires, Bouabid'; was also 
included and was consequently e.xpelled from the party for 
accepting a portfolio. 
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MOROCCO 


Introiuctory Survey 


Morocco has declared its interest in closer economic co- 
operation with France. 


Government 

The 1972 Constitution provides for a modified constitu- 
tional monarchy. Legislative power is vested in the uni- 
cameral Chamber of Representatives, with 264 members 
elected for four years (176 by direct universal adult suf- 
frage and 88 by an electoral college). Executive ;pdwer is 
vested in the King, \yho appoints (and may dismiss) the 
Prime Minister and other members of the Cabinet. The 
King may also dissolve the Chamber. 

Defence 

In 1977 Morocco had an army of 75,000, a navy of 4,000 
and an air force of 5,650 men. There is obligatory military 
service of 18 months. Defence expenditure in totalled 
1,560 million dirhams. , . . • 


Economic Affairs 


Agriculture and mining are the mainstays of the 
economy. The chief crops are wheat, barley, maize and 
citrus fruits. Livestock-raising is important and fishing is 
well developed. The most important minerals extracted 
are phosphates, of which Morocco is by far the world s 
leading exporter. The Office Cherifien des Phosphates, the 
Moroccan state phosphate company, has obtained a loan 
of U.S. §200 million to finance the development of a major 
phosphoric acid plant, Maroc ' Phosphore If, which will 
allow Morocco to diversify its industrial base and provide 
much needed employment. Other deposits include iron ore, 
coal, lead, zinc, cobalt and manganese. 


Industry is still on a small scale but has been developed 
under a series of Five-Year Plans since i960. A number of 
important dam projects have been completed, providing 
both power and irrigation. 


King Hassan has consistently encouraged foreign invest- 
ment and private enterprise, but in recent years the State 
has adopted a more active and aggressive role in promoting 
Morocco's economic interests. In 1973 200,000 hectares 

of foreign-owned land were taken over by the State for re- 
distribution among the rural population, a considerable 
step forward in the agrarian reform programme which has 
been pursued since 1966. Certain measures of Moroccaniza- 
tion have been imposed on foreign firms and strong action 
has been taken against those failing to comply. 

Morocco’s trade deficit is worsening due to an increase 
in imports. A poor crop in 1977 resulted in increased food 
imports. There has been a considerable increase in the 
price of capital goods which are imported in awor 
with Morocco's investment plans. Revenue from t e 
of phosphates is not increasing sufficiently to cover e 
import bill while Morocco’s exports of vegetables and 
clothing have fallen as a result of restrictions imposed oy 
the EEC. National security and defence are absorbing an 
increasing proportion of the national income as t e war in 
the Western Sahara continues. 


Morocco receives aid from Saudi Arabia ° 
fiddle Eastern countries. In December ^ 9/7 ^ 
btained a seven-year loan of U.S. 8225 mi ion ro i 
roup of banks to finance the fourth devclopmen p a 


: arc still great inequalities of wealth in 
Full-time speculators operate, cornenng 


market after another, causing increased prices and 
shortages. of goods. There is a serious unemployment prob- 
lem, especially in the countryside, resulting in a drift to 
the towns. The emigration of workers is encouraged, the 
money they earn abroad being an important source of 
income for the country. Tourism is also a valuable sector 
of the economy. During the 1968-72 development plan an 
average growth rate of 5.5 per cent per annum was 
achieved, and the 1973-77 plan envisages an annual growth 
rate of 6.5 per cent. 

Transport and Communications 

. There are 1,778 km. of railway of which 730 km. are 
. . electrified. Paved roads extend for 13,500 km., of a total 
road length of 25,000 km. The chief ports are Casablanca, 
Safi and Mohammedia. There are six international airports 
and about 50 airfields. 

Social Welfare • 

All employees are required to contribute to a Social 
Welfare Fund which provides against illness, occupational 
accidents and old age. In 1974 Morocco had 144 hospitals, 
w'ith 23,056 beds, and 1,223 physicians. 

Education 

There are state primary, secondary and technical 
schools and also private schools. All primary school 
teachers are Moroccan, but about 7,000 secondary school 
teachers come from France, although teacher-training is 
expanding. Over half the children of school age attend 
school. Education for both sexes between 7 and 13 years 
old has been compulsory since 1963. Girls generally leave 
school younger than boys and make up only 28 per cent of 
secondary school pupils and 13 per cent of students in 
higher education. There are two universities and several 
other institutions for higher education. In 1971 adult 
illiteracy averaged 78.6 per cent (males 66.4 per cent, 
females 90.2 per cent). 

Tourism 

Morocco is famous for a hot and sunny climate, its 
ancient, walled towms, the modern capital Rabat and the 
modern port Casablanca, for desert and mountains and 
Atlantic and Mediterranean resorts. Tourists from all over 
the world visit Fez and Marrakesh. 

Fisas are not required to visit Morocco by nationals of 
Arab League states (except Sudan), Argentina, Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Ghana, Guinea, Indonesia, Ivory 
Coast, Japan, Liberia, Madagascar, Mali, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Nigeria, Peru, Philippines, Puerto Rico, Turkey, 
U.S. A.. Venezuela, Zaire, or any West European country 
except Portugal and Spain). 

Sport 

Football is the most important sport and tennis and 
skiing are also popular. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Daj-). August 5th (Beginning of 
Ramadan), September 4th (Eid el Scghir-Id ul Fitr, end 
of Ramadan). November nth (Eid cl Kcbir-Id iil .-Vclh.-i, 
Feast of the Sacrifice, November iStli (Independence Day), 
December 2nd (.Muslim New Year), December nth 
(Ashoura). 
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1979 : February loth (Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet), 
March 3rd (Festival of the Throne, anniversary of King 
Hassan’s accession). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 Moroccan francs (centimes) = x Moroccan dirham. 
Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£1 sterling=8.i3 dirhams; 

U.S. $1 = 4.44 dirhams. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

Statistics for Morocco exclude the portion of the former Spanish Sahara annexed in February 1976, unless otherwise stated. 



AREA AMD 

POPULATION 


' Area 
( sq. km.) 

Population (Census of July 20th, 1971) 

Total 

Moroccans 

Aliens 

458,730 

15.379,259 

15,267,000 

112,000 


Estimated population: 17,305,000 (July 1st, 1975). 17.828,000 (July 1st, 1976). 


ADMINISTRATIVE DISTRICTS* 
(1976 estimates) 


Provinces: 

Agadir . 
Al-Hocima 
Azizal . 

Beni Mellal 

Boujdour 

Boulemane 

Chaouen 

El Jadida . ’ 

El Kellaa Srarhna 

Essaouira 

Essmara 

Fes 

Figuig . 

Kemisset 
K^nitra . 

Khenifra 
Khouribga 
Laayoune 
Marrakech 
Meknes . 

Nador . 
Ouarzazate 
Oujda . 

Rachidia 

Safi 

Settat . 

. Tanger . 

Tan-Tan 
Taza 
T^touan 
Tiznit . 
Prefectures: 
Casablanca 
Rabat-Sale 

Total ' 


Area 
( sq. km.) 

Population 

Density 
( per sq. km.) 

18,855 

876,300 

46.5 

3,550 

282,500 

79.6 

10,050 

368,300 

36.7 

7.075 

519,700 

73-5 

100,120 

n.a. 

n.a. 

14,790 

130,600 

8.8 

4.350 

279,500 

64-3 

6,000 

659,400 

109.9 

10,070 

520,400 

51.7 

6,335 

510,500 

64.8 

61,760 

n.a. 

n.a. 

10,145 

1,155,000 

113.8 

55,990 

100,100 

1.8 

8,305 

396,200 

123.6 

8,805 

1,088,700 

47-7 

11.115 

278,100 

25.0 

4,250 

385,800 

90.8 

39,360 

n.a. 

n.a. 

14.755 

1,129,800 

76.6 

8,510 

705,700 

82.9 

6,130 

557,700 

91 .0 

56,990 

286,900 

10.3 

20,700 

695,300 

33-6 

59,585 

376,500 

^•3 

7,285 

614,200 

84-3 

”.445 

754,100 

65-9 

1,195 

340,200 

284.7 

43,420 

77,900 

1.8 

15,465 

605,900 

39-2 

6,025 

625,500 

301.8 

23,585 

395,200 

16.8 

1.855 

2,116,300 

1,140.9 

2,100 

793.400 

337-8 

659,920* 

17,825,700 

38.9 


* Area figures include 205,270 sq. km. annexed from Western Sahara 
but population figures exclude the three new Saharan provinces The 
estimated population of Western Sahara (including the Mauritanian-held 
portion) was 128,000 at July ist, 1976. 
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Rabat (capital)* . 
Casablanca . 
Marrakech (Marrakesh) 
Fes (Fez) 

Meknes 


PRINCIPAL TOWS 
(1971 census) 

435.510 Tanger (Tangier) 

r.371.330 Oujda 

330,400 Tetouan 

321,460 - Kenitra 

244,520 Safi . 

* Including Sale. 


185,850 

155,800 

137,080 

135,960 

129,100 


Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 48,2 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 46.2 per 
1,000 in 1970-75; death rate 17.4 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 15.7 per 1,000 in 1970-75 
(UN estimates). 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION* 


(1971 census) 


Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing . 

1,988,060 

Mining and quarrying .... 

44.540 

Manufacturing ..... 

369,264 

Electricity, gas and water 

10,810 

Construction . . . . . 

171.695 

Trade, restaurants and hotels . 

289,082 

Transport, storage and communications . 

100,425 

Financing, insurance, real estate and busi- 

ness services ..... 

5.602 

Community, social and personal services . 

501,728 

Activities not adequately described . 

155.412 

Total in Employment . 

3,636,618 

Unemployed ...... 

343.900 

Total Labour Force . 

3,980,518 

of which : 

3.375.363 

Males ...... 

Females ...... 

605,155 


* Figures are based on a 10 per cent sample tabulation 
of census returns. The figure for females excludes unre- 
ported family helpers in agriculture. 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 


('000 metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat . • • • 

1.853 

1.575 

2.135 

Barley . • • ' 

Z.389 

1.587 

2,860 

Maize • • • • 

389 

371 

492 

Olives 

174* 

303* 

312 

Dates . • ■ • 

93* 

100 

102* 

Pulses . • • • 

712 

456 

483 

Tomatoes . 

370 

542 

450 

Oranges . ■ ■ • 

627 

478 

523 

Tangerines 


140 

158 

Potatoes . • • • 

-3- 

195 

170 

Sugar Beet 

1,914 

>.792 

2.361 

Seed Cotton 


“3 

>5 

Grapes . ■ • • 

2S0* 

280* 

280* 


* VAO estimates. 
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Statistical Survey 


LIVEST9CK 

(’000 head, year ending September) 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Cattle 

3,400 

3,620 

3.400 

Sheep 

16,000 

.14,800 

16,800 

Goats 

7,000 

6,800 

7,200 

Camels . 

200 

200 

200 

Horses . 

320 

300 

300 

Asses . ' . 

1,200 

1,200* 

1,200 ' 

Chickens ... 

23,000* 

23.356*.- 

23,712 


* FAO estimates. 


Source: 'PKO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(’000 metric tons) 



1974 

1975* 

1976* 

Beef and veal 

90 

89 ' 

90 

Mutton and lamb 

50 

50 - 

51 

Goats’ meat . 

25 

23 

■24 

Poultry meat . 

36 

38 

39 

Cows' mUk 

480 

480 ' 

■497 

Sheep's milk . 

Goats’ milk 

18 

18 

18 

23 

■ 22 

23 

Hen eggs 

56* 

58 

59 

Wool (greasy) 

21 

20 

21 


*FAO estimates. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FISHING 

(metric tons) 



1973* 

1974* 

1 

' 1975 

1976 

Total Catch 
of which : 

398,300 

288,142 

235,686 

292,867 

Sardines 

349,300 

224,180 

171.805 

128,395 


* Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 


{’000 metric tons) 


' f 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Phosphates 

Iron Ore . ... 

Coal : . . ... 

Manganese 

Lead .... 

Petroleum 

Zinc .... 

Cobalt .... 

19,749 

534 

574 

175 

142 

24 ■ 

27 

13 

14,1x9 

554 

652 

131 

104 

20 

36 

14 

15.656 

343 

■702 

117 

99 

n.a. 

.30. 

7 
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INDUSTRY* 


Statistical Survey 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Cement .... 

’000 metric tons 

1,619 

1,914 

2,028 

2.140 

Refined sugar 

n ** »> 

473 

446 

466 

445 

Textiles .... 

metric tons 

48,947 

. 45,044 

• 45,644 

50,393 

Electricity .... 

million kWh. 

2,599 

2,609 

2,816 

3,079 

Carsf .... 

number 

20,769 

23,510 

24,969 

25-154 

Tyres .... 

• » 

533.000 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Shoes ..... 

*000 pairs 

n.a. 

18,974 

17-173 

15-209 

Flour .... 

metric tons 

781,000 

n.a. 

14.605 

18,760 

Phosphatic fertilizers^ . - 

’000 metric tons 

171 .0 

147-5 

420 

449 

Carpets .... 

number 

249.000 

25.489 

311,192 

393-967 

Wine ..... 

’000 hi. 

1,200 

1,273 

690 

n.a. 

Olive oU • . 

metric tons 

38 ,ooo§ 

22.000 

44.000 

41,000 

Beer ..... 

’000 hi. 

■ 281 

246 

254 

316 

Cigarettes .... 

million 

6,423 

7,732 

9,339 

9,043 

Sulphuric acid 

’000 metric tons 

43 

389 

284 

357 

Motor spirit (petrol) 

** *» 

372 

352 

368 

n.a. 

Kerosene .... 


85 

86 

93 

94 

Distillate fuel oils 

tt ** »» 

688 

686 

785 

, , S72 

Residual fuel oils 

ft >» t» 

755 

968 

1,064 

1-194 

Jet fuels . 

n tt 

' 70 

70 

67 

62 


* Major industrial establishments only. | Assembly only. 

+ In terms of phosphoric acid. § FAO estimate. 


FINANCE 

100 Moroccan francs (centimes) = i Moroccan dirham. 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 francs: i and 5 dirhams. 

Notes: 5, 10, 50 and 100 dirhams. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling=8.i3 dirhams; U.S. $1=4.44 dirhams. 
100 Moroccan dirhams=;£i2.29 = $22.52. 


Note: The dirham was introduced in October 1959, replacing the Moroccan franc (at par with the old French franc until 
December 1958) at the rate of i dirham = too francs. At the same time the currency was devalued by 17.0 per cent, with the 
former exchange rate (U S. $1=420 Moroccan francs) being replaced by a new rate based on a relationship with French 
currency initially fixed at i French franc=i.025 Moroccan francs (i French franc=i.025 dirhams after the introduction 
of the new French franc in January i960). In terms of U.S. currency, the rate was $i =5.0605 dirhams (i dirham= 19.761 
U S cents) which remained in operation until August 1971, while the relationship to French currency became i French 
franc=gi in Moroccan francs after August 1969. From December 1971 to February 1973 the official exchange rate was 
$1=4.661' dirhams (i dirham = 2i.455 U.S. cents). A new par value of $1 =4.195 dirhams (i dirham = 23.84 U.S. cents) was 
established in February 1973 but in March 1973 the French authonties ceased to maintain the franc-dollar rate within 
previously agreed margins Morocco maintained a.link with the French franc, although the fixed relationship was ended in 
May 197/ As a result of these changes, the market exchange rate since March 1973 has fluctuated widely above and below 
the par value although the latter continued to be the basis for calculating the value of foreign trade transactions until the 
end of 1974 The average market rates (dirhams per U.S. dollar) were: 4-5959 in 1972; 4-1069 in 1973: 4-3698 in 1974; 4-0525 
in 1975: 4 4193 in 1976. In terms of sterling, the exchange rate between November 1967 and June 1972 "’as £1 = 12.145 
dirhams. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 
(million dirhams) 



1975 

1976 

1977 

20,098 

3,007 

1,500 

2,651 

23,558 

8.213 

9,864 

17.400 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

21,670 

8,885 

11.744 

Revenue 

Direct taxes 

Import duties . 
Indirect taxes . 
E.xpenditurc 

Current . 

Capital 

15.958 

3.382 

1,320 

2,391 

18,565 

8,848 

6,288 


Currency in circulation (million dirhams at December 


FIVE-YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLAN, 1973-77 


Investment (million dirhams)* 


Agriculture ...... 

4,158 

Industry ...... 

9,777 

Infrastructure ..... 

2,254 

Teaching and Training of Cadres 

1.637 

Social and Cultural Equipment 

6.193 

General Administration .... 

1.174 

Regional Development .... 

1,100 

Total ..... 

26.293 


* These figures arc the original estimates for the plan. 
Re\'iscd estimates suggest a final total inve.stmcnt of 
39,770 million dirhams. 

31st): 4.063 in 1974: 4.050 in 1975; .5.732 in 1976- 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS— ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
(million dirhams) 



1975 



1976 



Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

- Debit 

Balance 

Goods and Services : 

Merchandise f.o.b. .... 

Non-monetary gold .... 
Freight and merchandise insurance 

Other transport ..... 
Travel 

Income from investments 

Government transactions 

Other services . ' . 

Transfer Payments . _ . 

Total Current Account . 

Capital and Monetary Gold : 

Public Sector : 

Commercial credits .... 
Foreign exchange loans . . ’ . 

Loans in dirhams .... 

Others (inch foreign liabilities) 

Private Sector : 

Commercial credits .... 

Loans and investments 

Others ...... 

Total Capital Account 

6,ig8.o 

265.8 

157-7 

1.200.0 

112.0 

211.6 

149-5 

2.459-3 

10,753-9 

394-4 

1.726. 1 

O.I 

61 .0 

588.6 
147.2 
155-8 

3,073-2 

9.122 . 1 

57-9 

1.252.1 

125-3 

300.0 

382.5 

1,058.7 

225-5 

443-3 

12,967.4 

135-9 

383-6 

20.8 

5-3 

77-3 

145-2 

159-8 

927.9 

—2,924. 1 

- 57-9 

-986.3 

32.4 

900.0 
-270.5 
-847.1 
— 76.0 
2,016.0 
—2,213.5 

258.5 

1,342.5 

—20.7 

55-7 

511-3 

2.0 ' 
-4.0 

2,145-3 

5,511-5 

284.4 

177-7 

1,210.0 

105.2 

191 .2 

213-3 

2.960.3 
10,653.6 

903.0 

5.006.4 

55-7 

776.2 

296.0 

236.0 

7,273-3 

10.106. 1 
91-9 

1,390.9 

138.9 

350.0 

541-9 

3,205.0 

274-3 

547-1 

16.653.1 

155-7 

153-5 

25.6 

5-6 

743-7 

127-5 

120.6 

1,332.2 

—4,594-6 

-91-9 

— 1,106.5 
38.8 
860.8 

-436.7 

—2,013.8 

—61.0 

2,413.2 

-5,992.5 

747-3 

4,852.9 

—25.6 

50.1 

32.5 

168.5 

115-4 

5,941-1 

Total ..... 

13,827.1 

13,895-3 

—68.2 

17,926.9 

17,978.3 

- 51-4 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million dirhams) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 
Exports f.o.b. 

3.471 

2.469 

3,532 

2,526 

3,577 

2,953 

4,684 

3,746 

8,292 

7,440 

10,394 

6,238 

11,555 

5,579 


9G8 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(million dirhams) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Food, drink and tobacco 




1.S34 

2.594 

1,076 

Wheat 





70S 

960 

725 

Sugar . 




632 

971 

610 

Tea 




105 

lOS 

88 

Dairy products . 




119 

124 

140 

Energy and lubricants . 




1.128 

I,I2I 

1.303 

Crude petroleum 




990 

897 

1,050 

Animal and vegetable products 



1.005 

S91 

S65 

Crude vegetable oils . 




423 

409 

n.a. 

Timber 




191 

175 

246 

Minerals 




130 

105 

169 

Semi-finished products . 




1.972 

2,005 

2,366 

Iron and steel goods . 




578 

522 

n.a. 

Chemical products 




247 

26S 

264 

Fertilizers 




154 

144 

92 

Plastics 




145 

15S 

n.a. 

Paper and cardboard . 




130 

99 

129 

Agricultural equipment 




88 

139 


Industrial equipment 




1.337 

2,375 


Machiner5' (non-electric) 




801 

1.437 

n.a. 

Electrical machinery . 




276 

393 

n.a. 

Consumer goods . 




799 

1,120 

1.326 

Passenger cars and spares 




253 

412 

2S6 

Total . 

• 

• 

• 

8.292 

10,394 

11,555 


Exports 


Food, drink and tobacco 
Citrus fruit 
Fresh tomatoes . 

Potatoes . • • • 

Fresh vegetables 
Pulses - • ■ • 

Preserved vegetables . 
Preserved fruits and jam 
Wines, etc. 

Preserved fish . 

Energy and lubricants . 
Animal and vegetable products 
Olive oil . 

Pulp for paper . 

Minerals . • - ■ 

Phosphates 

Lead ore . . - ■ 

Semi-finished products . 
Fertilizers 

Agricultural equipment . 
Industrial equipment 
Consumer goods . 

Carpets . ■ • • 

Clothes . • • • 


Total . 


1974 

1975 

1976 

1,647 

1,456 

1,801 

388 

406 

593 

1 78 

173 

127 

82 

74 

81 

51 

43 

Si 

158 

118 

n.a. 

115 

109 

105 

50 

39 

n.a. 

47 

36 

41 

244 

171 

235 

52 

57 

78 

376 

“4 — 

279 

147 

94 

66 

68 

48 

n.a. 

4.513 

3.686 

2,484 

4,075 

3.430 

2.190 

165 

65 

63 

374 

252 

297 

139 

106 

n.a. 

2 

'> 

\ 

45 

44 

/ - 

432 

497 

619 

89 

114 

154 

86 

99 

n.a. 

7.440 

6,23s 

5,579 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million dirhams) . 


Imports 

1974. 

1975 

, .-.197.6. 

Algeria . : . • / • 

254 

10 

— 

Belgium/Luxembourg • ( • 

224 

225 

.273. 

Brazil . . . 

246 

II6 

165 

Cuba . . , • 

66 

131 

37 

France . . . . . . : 

2,283 

3.140 

3.368. V 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

843 

826 

936. . 

Iraq . 

259 

561 

. , 587 . 

Italy . . .... 

352 

405 ; 

- 644,., 

Netherlands ...... 

224 

, . 390 

. . ' 244 , , 

Poland ...... 

127 

170 

262 

Saudi Arabia ..... 

129 

41 

184 

Spain . . . . . ' . 

337 

457 

732. 

Sweden . . 

165 

194 

. . 222 

U.S.S.R 

253 

zg8' 

,297 

United Kingdom ..... 

227 

340 

470 , 

U.S.A 

746 

795 

990 , 


Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976, 

Algeria ... 

182 

113 

... 30 

Belgium/Luxembourg .... 

444 

420 

309 

Brazil ....... 

167 

83 

128 

France . . ' . 

1.705 

1.356, 

1.324 , , 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

545 

406 

536 

Italy . . , , 

554 

465 

406 

Japan .' 

168 

143 

118 

Mexico ...... 

148 

52 

115 

Netherlands . . ... 

236 

224 

242 

Poland 

377 

438 

265 

Romania ...... 

2 II 

130 

HO 

Spain ....... 

411 

332 

300 

U.S.S.R. 

136 

186 

238 

United Kingdom ..... 

443 

418 

322 

Yugoslavia ...... 

247 

213 

133 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 



1974* 

1975* 

1976 

Passenger-kilometres (million) 

Freight ton-kilometres (million) . . . j 

776 

3.603 

835 

2,890 

830 

3.143 


* Provisional. 


ROAD TRAFFIC 
(motor vehicles in use) 



1975 

1976 

Cars ..... 

320,064 


347.444 

Buses and coaches 

5.441 


i 5.790 

Lorries and vans 

106,742 


121,637 

Motor cj'cles 

16,045 


16,609 


SHIPPING 




1975 

1976 

Passenger arrivals 
Passenger departures . j 
Freight loaded 

Freight unloaded . 

number 
.. 1 
’000 tons 

995.179 

24,829 

15.447 

7.282 

392.845 

451.997 

17.340 

7.902 


970 
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Statistical Survey, The Constitution 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Passenger arrivals .... 

738.390 

862,599 \ 

2,436.455 

Passenger departures .... 

773.804 

880,489/ 

Freight loaded and unloaded (metric tons) 

19.157 

17,762 

205.651 ■ 


* Provisional. 


TOURISM 


Country of 

Origin 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Algeria ... 

147,956 

84.353 

1.234 

Belgium .... 

24.149 

25,572 

25,142 

Canada .... 

26,539 

26,695 

18,421 

France .... 

216,422 

280,726 

225.693 

Federal Germany • ■ ■ • 

82,157 

. 94,343 

95,117 

Italy 

26,954 

27,370 • 

■ 25,751 

Netherlands . . 

33.360 

29.830 

23,702 

Scandinavia ... 

29,392 

45.267 

n.a. 

Spain - • • • 

70,184 

48,098 

115.736 

Switzerland 

21,256 

20,995 

18,581 

United Kingdom 

107,839 

115,683 

96,438 

U.S.A 

173.217 

128,436 

97.113 

Total (inch others)* 

1,204.664 

1,244,816 

1,107,716 


* Total includes arrivals of Moroccan nationals returning from abroad, 
numbering 152,646 in I974> 218,214 in I975- 


Hotel Capacity (1975): 43.045 beds. 


EDUCATION 



1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Primary school pupils 

Secondary school pupils • ' . • „ ' 

Students engaged in higher education . 

1.413,993 

403,673 

33,772 

1.547,647 

486,173 

39.040 

1,603,872 

519.822 

48,196 


Source, iunless otherwise stated); Direction de la Statistique, Rabat. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


(Promulgated March loth, 1972. after having 

Preamble: The Kingdom of Morocco, a sovereign Moslem 
State, shall be a part of the Great Magtaeb. African 

State one of its aims shall be the reahza 10 oWj^a- 
unity. It ^vill adhere to the principles, if a 

tions of those international orgamzations o -nj 

member and will work for the preservation o p 
security in the world. 

General Principles: Morocco shall ^ pertfdn 

democratic and social monarchy. Sovereig ^ tjjc 

to the nation and be exercised directly by means of the 
referendum and indirectly by the constitutional mst.tu^ 
tions. All Moroccans shall be equal before , A 
adults shall enjoy equal political ”ghts including «ie 
franchise. Freedoms of movement, opini P jj 

the right of assembly shall be guaranteed. Islam shall De 

the state religion. gyj 


been approved by national referendum.)* 

The Monarchy: The Crown of Morocco and its attendant 
constitutional rights shall be hereditary’ in the line of H.M. 
King Hassan II, and shall be transmitted to the oldest son, 
unless during his lifetime the King has appointed as his 
successor another of his sons. The King is the symbol of 
unity, guarantees the continuity of the state, and safe- 
guards respect for Islam and the Constitution. The King 
shall have the power to appoint and dismiss the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet Ministers and shall preside over the 
Cabinet. He shall promulgate legislation passed by the 
Chamber of Representatives and have the power to dis- 
solve the Chamber; is empowered to declare a state of 
emergency and to initiate revisions to the Constitution. 
The Sovereign is the Commander-in-Chief of the .•\rnicd 
Forces; makes appointments to civil and military pO'ts; 
appoints Ambassadors; signs and ratifies treaties; presides 
over the Council for National Development Planning and 
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the Supreme Judiciary Council; and exercises the right of 
pardon. 


programme and shall be responsible for co-ordinating 
ministerial work. 


Legislature: This shall consist of a single assembly, the 
Chamber of Representatives, which shall comprise 264 
members elected for a four-year term. Two-thirds of the 
members shall be elected by direct universal suffrage, and 
one-third by an electoral college composed of councillors in 
local government and employers’ and employees’ repre- 
sentatives. The Chamber shall pass legislation, which may 
be initiated by its members or by the Prime Minister; 
authori2e any declaration of war; and approve any ex- 
tension beyond thirty days of a state of emergency. 

Government: The Government shall be responsible to 
the King and the Chamber of Representatives and; shall 
ensure the execution of laws. The Prime Minister shall be 
empowered to initiate legislation and to exercise statutory 
powers except where these are reserved to the King. He 
shall put before the Chamber the Government’s intended 


Relations betv/cen the Authorities: The King may 
request further consideration of legislation by the Chamber 
of Representatives before giving his assent; submit pro- 
posed legislation to a referendum by decree; and dissolve 
the Chamber if a Bill rejected by it is approved by referen- 
dum. He may also dissolve the Chamber by decree, but the 
succeeding Chamber may not be dissolved within a year 
of its election. The Chamber of Representatives may 
defeat the Government either by refusing a vote of con- 
fidence moved by the Prime Minister or by passing a 
censure motion; either eventually shall involve the 
Government’s collective resignation. 

Judiciary: The Judiciary shall be independent. Judges 
shall be appointed on the recommendation of the Supreme 
Council of the Judiciary presided over by the King. 


• For the most part the Constitution is unchanged from the one drawn up by King Hassan II and promulgated in 1962. 
This provided for two houses of parliament, one elected by universal suSrage and one by electoral colleges, and was super-, 
seded by that of July 1970, which introduced a unicameral Chamber of Representatives, of which two-thirds of the members 
were to be elected by universal suffrage, and increased the powers of the monarch. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


HEAD OF STATE 

H.M. King Hassan II [acceded on March ^rd, 1961). 

CABINET 

(January 1978) 


Prime Minister: Ahmed Osman. 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs and Co-operation: 

Mohammed Boucetta. 

Minister of State for Posts and Telecommunications: 

Mahjoubi Aherdani. 

Minister of State for Culture: Hadj M’Hamed Bahnini. 

Minister of State for the Interior: Mohamed Benhima. 

Minister of Justice: Maati Bouabid. 

Minister of Equipment and National Revival: M’Hamed 
Douiri. 

Minister of Finance: Abdellatif Ghissassi. 

Minister of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform: Mustapha 
Fares. 

Minister of Information: Mohammed Larbi Khattabi. 

Minister of Religious Endowments (Habous) and Islamic 
Affairs: Dr. Ahmed Ramzi. 


Minister of Labour and Vocational Training: Mohammed 
Bouamoud. 

Minister of Administrative Affairs: M’Hamed Benyakhlef. 

Minister of Relations with Parliament: Mohamed Haddou 
Echiguer. 

Minister of Education and Cadre Training: Dr. Azzedine 
Laraki. 

Minister of Youth and Sports: Abdelhafid Kadiri. 

Minister of Housing and Territorial Administration: 

Abbes el Fassi. 

Minister of Social Affairs and Handicrafts: Abdallah 
Gharnit. 

Minister of Transport: Mohamed Nasser. 

Minister of Trade and Industry: Abdelkamel Reghay. 
Minister of Health: Dr. Rahal Rahhali. 

Minister of Energy and Mining Research: Moussa Saadi. 
Minister of Tourism: Mandouri Ben All 
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CHAMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Elections for the Chamber of Representatives {Majlis at 
Nuwab) provided for under the 1972 Constitution took 
place for the first time in June 1977. Tvro-thirds of the 
Chamber’s members are elected by universal suffrage and 


one-third by an electoral college comprising representa- 
tives of commune and municipal councils, professional 
bodies and employees. 

President: Dey Ould Sidi Baba. 



\'OTES IN 

Direct 

Election 

Seats by 
Direct 
Election 

Seats by 
Indirect 
Election 

Total 

Se.ats 

Independents* 

2,254,297 

81 

60 

141 

Istiqial .... 

1,090,960 

45 

4 

49 

Mouvement Populaire . 

625,786 

29 

15 

44 

USFP 

738,541 

16 

— 

16 

MPCD 

102,358 

2 

r 

3 

Parti de 1 ' Action . 

90,840 

2 

— 

2 

PPS 

116,470 

I 

— 

I 

Others ..... 

350.179 

— 

8t 

8t 

Total . 

5.369.431 

176 

88 

264 ' 


* Candidates of a pro-Government, monarchist tendency. 

t Includes six members of the Union marocaine du travail (UMT), one member of the 
Union generate des travailleurs marocains (UGMT) and one non-party member. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Istiqial: f. 1944; aims to raise living standards, to confer 
equal rights on all, stresses the Moroccan claim to 
Mauritania and the Western Sahara; Sec. -Gen. 
M’Hamed Boucetta; pubis. Al Alam (daily), and 
L’ Opinion (daily). 

Mouvement Populaire: f. 1937: conservative; Leader 
Mahjoubi Aherdan. 

Mouvement Populaire Constitutionnel et D6mocratique — 
MPCD: breakaway party from Mouvement Populatre: 
Leader Abdelkrim Khatib. 

Parti de I’Action: Rabat; f. 1974: advocates democracy and 
progress; Sec.-Gen. Abdallah Senhaji. 

Parti D6mocratique Constitutionnel: Leader Mohammed 
Hassan Wazzani. 

Parti Liberal Progressiste — PLP: Casablanca; f. i 974 > 
advocates individual freedom and free enterpnse. 
Leader Aknoush Ahmadou Belhaj. 


Parti du Progrfes et du Socialisme — PPS: B.P. 152, Casa- 
blanca; f. 1974: successor to the Parti Communiste 
Marocain banned in 1952, and the Parti de la Liberation 
et du Socialisme banned in 1969; left-wing; advocates 
nationalization and democracy; Sec.-Gen. .Aii Yata. 

Union National des Forces Populaires — UNFP: B.P. 747. 
Casablanca; f. 1959 by Mehdi Ben Barka from a 
group within Istiqial; left wing; opposition party; in 
July 1972 a split occurred betiveen the Casablanca and 
Rabat sections of the party; Leader Abdullah 
Ibrahim. 

Union Socialiste des Forces Populaires — USFP: 17 avenue 
do Temara, Rabat; f. 1939 as UNFP, Rabat section of 
UNFP became USFP in 1974; left-wing opposition 
party; 30.000 mems.; First Sec. .A.bderrahim Bouabid; 
publ. Al Mouliarir (Arabic daily). 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO MOROCCO 
(In Rabat unless otherwise stated) 


Afghanistan: Cairo, Egypt. 

Argentina: 4 ave. Moulay Hassan; Charge d'affaires: 

Jorge Ernesto Bla.nco (also accred. to .Man) 
Australia: Paris, France 

Austria: 2 rue de Tedders; Ambassador : Hariad \ avrik. 
Bangladesh: Algiers, .Vlgena. 

Belgium: 6 ave. de Marrakech; Ambassador : Luc I utman 
Brazil: 6 Zinkat Ifrane; Ambassador : Everaldo Ocvkell 
Delima. 


Bulgaria: 32 rue Jaafar .As-Sadiq, Agdal; Ambassador: 

Dimitar Sabev. 

Cameroon: Paris. France. 

Canada: 13 bis rue Jaafar .-Vs-Sadiq. .\gdal; Ambassador : 
Marc Baudouin. 

Central African Empire: 2 rue Onwlnl Makliazine: Amba'- 
sado ) : IjEr.NARi) Belou.m. 

Chad: Cairo, Eu\'7)t. 

Chile: Madrid, Spain. 






MOROCCO , 

China, People’s Republjc: 6 Zankat Ibn A1 Abbar; Ambas- 
sador: Sung Han-yi. - 

Costa Rica: Madrid, Spain. 

Cuba: i8 blvd. du Front d’Oued; Ambassador: Juan 
Antonio Garcia. ■ . 

Czechoslovakia: 4 rue Abou Paris A 1 Marini; Ambassador: 
Jan Juda. 

Denmark: 4 rue de Khemisset; Ambassador: Svend Aage 
Sand AGAR Jeppesen (also accred. to Guinea and 
Senegal). ' ; 

Egypt: 31 Zankat El Jazair; Ambassador: Saad Mortada. 
Ethiopia: 8 ave. Pasteur; Charge d'affaires: Haiey Afe- 

WORK. , ’ 

Finland: Madrid, Spain. 

France: ave. Mohamed V; Ambassador: Jean Herly. 
Gabon: 48 ave. de France; Ambassador: Jean Engone. 
Gambia: Dakar, Senegal. 

German Democratic Republic: 4 ave. de Meknes; Ambas- 
sador: WiLFRIED KiTTLER. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Zankat Madina, B.P. 235; 

Ambassador: Hans Schwarzmann. 

Greece: 9 rue de Kairouan; Ambassador: Panyotis 
Rellas. 

Guatemala: Madrid, Spain. , . 

Guinea: 2 Zankat ibn Mokla, Grangers; Ambassador: 

Mouloukou Souleyman Toure. 

Hungary: 12 rue d' Agadir; Ambassador : Frigyes Lederer. 
India: 10 ave. de Champagne, Agdal; Ambassador : P. K. 
Guha. 

Indonesia: Algiers, Algeria. 

Iran: 63 ave. du Chellah; Ambassador: Ferhad Sepahbodi. 
Iraq: 6 ave. de la Victoire;' Ambassador : Shukri Sabri 
AL- Hadithi. . 

Ireland: Paris, France. 

Italy: 2 Zankat Driss Azhar; Ambassador: Fransisco 
. Mezzalama. - . 

Ivory Coast: 21 rue de Tedders; Ambassador: Amadou 
Thiam.: 

Japan: 22 ave. Tarik Ibn Ziad; Ambassador: Osamu 
■' Kataoka. ■ • 

Jordan: route des Zaers, Souissi; Ambassador: Hani 
Tabarah. 

Kenya: Cairo, Egypt. 

Korea, Republic: 23 ave. de France, Agdal; Ambassador: 
Teak Keun Lee. 

Kuwait: 44 ave. Pasteur; Ambassador: Hamed Al Rujaib. 
Lebanon: 5 rue de Tedders; Ambassador: Dr. Said Al- 
Assaad. 

Libya: i rue Lavoisier; Ambassador: Abdallah Essa- 
ouissi. 

Malaysia: Angle Zanchat Achafii et Zankat Hamzah, 
Agdal; Ambassador: Tan Sri Jamal bin Abdul Latiff. 
Mali: Algiers, Algeria. 

Malta: Tripoli, Libya. 

Mauritania: 64 Zankat, Gum Errabia; Ambassador: Sidi 
Mohamed Guld Abderrahman. 

Morocco also has diplomatic relations with Albania, 


Diplomatic Representation 

Mexico: Lisbon, Portugal. 

. Nepal.: Cairo, Egypt. , 

■'Netherlands: 38 rue de Tunis; Ambassador: Jean Stren- 

GERS. ■ ' : • ■ • . ' , 

Niger: Algiers,' Algeria. 

Nigeria: 77 rue Jaafar As-Sadik; Ambassador: Al-Aji Ado 

Sanusi., ' ' . 1 , 

Norway: 20 Charia As-Saouira; Ambassador: Glav Ivar 
Leif Paul Moltke-Hansen (also accred. to Algeria 
and Libya). 

Oman: 27 rue Hamza; Ambassador: Chabib Ben Taimur 
A i Said. 

Pakistan: 20 ave. d’Alger; Ambassador: Lt.-Gen. Malik 
Abdulmajid. . ' 

.Paraguay: Madrid, Spain. 

Peru: Cairo, Egypt. 

Poland: 25 Zankat Gqbah, Agdal; Ambassador: Zdzislaw 
Pachowski. 

Portugal; 45 rue Maurice Pascouet; Ambassador: Jos6 
JoAQuiM DE Mina e Mendon9a. 

Qatar: 4 Chariaa Tarik Ibn Ziad; Ambassador: Abdallah 
Youssef Al Jida. 

Romania: to rue d'Ouezzane; Ambassador: Dr. Gvidiu 
C oRNELiu PopEscu. : . , 

Saudi Arabia: 43 place de I’Unite Africaine; Ambassador: 
Fakri Sheikh El Ard. 

Senegal: ii ave. de Marrakech; Ambassador: LaminE’ 
Diakhate. 

Spain; 3 rue Mohamed al Fatih; Ambassador: Manuel 
Albabart Miranda. 

Sudan: 9 rue de Tedders; Ambassador: Rashid Nureld- 
dine. : ■ . 

Sweden: 6 Zankat Jabal Al Ayachi; Ambassador: Knut 
John Richard Bernstron (also accred. to The Gambia 
and Mauritania). 

Switzerland: Square Condo de Satriano; Ambassador: 
Jean-Pi'erre Weber. 

Syria: 27 rue d’Gqbah, Agdal; Ambassador: Issam Al- 
' Jabane. . , • ’ ■ ' 

Tunisia: 6 ave. de Fes; Ambassador :CR idha Klibi. 
Turkey: 19 ave. de Meknes; Ambassador: Hasan Istinyeli. 
Uganda: Cairo, Egypt. 

U.S.S.R.: 20 Charia Chellah; Ambassador : Dimitri Goru- 

NOV. 

United Arab Emirates: 8 Zankat Ifrane, B.P. 478; Ambas- 
sador: Ahmed Ali Attajir. 

United Kingdom: 28 bis ave. Allal Bin Abdallah; 
sador: John Duncan, c.m.g. 

U.S.A.: 2 ave. de Marrakech; Ambassador: Robert 
Anderson. 

Vatican City: Algiers, Algeria. 

Venezuela: Tunis, Tunisia. 

Yugoslavia: 23 ave. Beni Znassen, Souissi; Ambassador: 
Ljupco Tavciovski. 

Zaire: 34 ave. de la Victoire; Ambassador: Lombo Lo 
Mangamanga. 

Zambia: Paris, France. 

Mauritius, Monaco, Mongolia and the Philippines. 


Guinea-Bissau , 
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Judicial System, Religion, The Press 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The Suprsme Court [Majlis el A ala) is responsible for the 
interpretation of the law and regulates the jurisprudence 
of the courts and tribunals of the Kingdom. The Supreme 
Court sits at Rabat and is divided into five Chambers. 

First President and Attorney-General: Brahim Kedd.ara. 

The nine Courts of Appeal hear appeals from lower 
courts and also comprise a criminal division. 

The Sadad Tribunals pass judgment, without possibility 
of appeal, in personal, civil and commercial cases involving 
up to 300 dirhams. These tribunals also pass judgment, 
subject to appeal before the Regional Tribunals, in the 
same cases up to 900 dirhams, in disputes related to the 
personal and successional statutes of Moroccan Muslims 
and Jews, and in penal cases involving misdemeanours or 
infringements of the law. 


The Regional Tribunals deal with appeals against judg- 
ments made by the Sadad Tribunals; and pass judgment in 
the first and last resort in cases of personal property of 
goo to 1,200 dirhams or property producing a jdeld of up 
to 80 dirhams. The Regional Tribunals also pass judgment, 
subject to appeal before the Court of Appeal, in actions 
brought against public administrations in administrative 
affairs, and in cases of minor offences in penal matters. 

Labour Tribunals settle, by means of conciliation, dis- 
putes arising from rental contracts or services between 
employers and employees engaged in private industry. 
There are 14 labour tribunals in the Kingdom. 

A special court was created in 1965 in Rabat to deal 
with corruption among public officials. 


RELIGION 


MUSLIMS 

Most Moroccans are Muslims. 

CHRISTIANS 

There are about 400,000 Christians, mostly Roman 
Catholics. 

Archbishop of Rabat: Jean Marcee Chabbert, i rue 
Abou Inane, B.Pi 258, Rabat. 


Archbishop of Tangier: Carlos Amigo Vallejo; 55 Sidi 
Bouabid, B.P. 2116, Tangier. 

JEWS 

There are about 30,000 Jews. 

Grand Rabbi of Casablanca: 167 blvd. Ziraoui, Casablanca; 
Chalom Messas, President of the Rabbinical Court of 
Casablanca, Palais de Justice, Place des Nations Unies 


the press 


DAILIES 

Casablanca 

Al Bayane: 32 rue Ledru-Rbllin, B.P. 152. Casablanca, 
Arabic and French; Dir. Ali Yata. 

Maghreb Informations: 16 rue de Foucauld; f. 1966; organ 
of U.M.T.; suspended by government 1968-71, ig75 > 
Dir. Boubker Monkachi. 

Maroc Soir: 34 rue Mohammed Smiha; f. Nov. ^7^ 
replace La Vigie Marocaine, closed down by e 
Government; French; Pres. Dir.-Gen. Moulay Ah 
Alaoui; circ. 35,000. 

Le Matin du Sahara: rue Mohammed Smiha; f. Nov. 1971 
to replace Le Peiit Marocain, closed down ny uw 
Government; French; Pres. Dir.-Gen. Moulay Ah. 
Alaoui; circ. 50,000. 

Al Mouharir: n rue Soldat Roch; Arabic; organ of USFP, 
Dir. Mohamed Lyazghi. 


PERIODICALS 

Casablanca 

Annidal: 10 rue Cols Bleus, Sidi Bousmara, Medina 
Kedima; f. 1973: weekly; Dir. Ibrahimi Ahmed. 

CAF Omnisports: ave. Jean Mermoz; twice montlily; 
French; Dir. Maj: Michel. 

Cedies Informations: blvd. Mohamed Abdou 23; wceldy; 
French; Dir. Faycal Chraibi. 

Construire: 25 rue d’Azilal, Immeublc Ortiba; f. 1946; 
weekly; French; Dir. Bouchaib Tallal. 

Le Courricr Economique: 28 ave. de TArmbe Royale; 
weekly; French; Dir. Mohamed Tahiri. 

Les Echos Africains: B.P. 140, 27 ave. des F.A.R.; f. 1972; 
monthly; news, economics; French; Dir. Mohamed 
Choufani Elfassi. 

L’Espoir: 167 ave. Hassan; trvice monthly; French; Dir. 
Idris Charaf. 


Rabat 

I Alam [The Flag): ave. AUal Ben Abt^Uah ”: organ 
of the Istiqlal Party; f. 1946: Arabic; Dir AbdelkRI. 
Ghallab; circ. 25,000; also Al Alam Boon. 

‘ Anba'a [Informaiion): Zankat Al Medina, B.P. 65, 
Arabic; Dir. Ahmed Al Yaakoubi; circ. 15.000. 

I Maghreb: French; Dir. Abdallah Stouk\. 

I Maghreb al Arabi: 16 rue .^1 Abral, Agdal, Arabic, Dir. 
Amr Aloiquouti; circ. 10,000. 

Opinion: ave AUal Ben Abdullah ii; f- 
party newspaper; French; Dir. Abdelhafid Kapiri. 
circ. 30,000. 


Al-Ittihad ul Watani: 46 rue de la Garon; organ of UNFP; 
weekly; Arabic; Dir. Ahmed Shakur. 

Lamalif: 27 rue d’Epinal; f. 19OO; French; monthly; 
economic, social and cultural magazine; Dir. Moha.mf.d 
Loghlam. 

Al Mabadic: me Caporal Paul; monthly; Arabic: Dir. 
Abdesla.m Bourkia. 

La Marche Verfc: 34 rue Mohammed Smiha; weekly; Pres. 
Dir.-Gen. Moulay Ah.med .-Vlaoui. 

Le Maroc Agricolc: 27 rue d’Epinal: f. 10O8: monthly; 
French; Dir. Moiiamf.d Loghlam. 
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^Maroc Fruits: 44 rue Mohamed Smiha; f. 1958; fortnightly; 
French; organ of ASPAM; Dir. Ahmed Ben Mansour 
Nejjai; circ. 6,000. 

Al Mouharir: n rue Soldat Roch; weekly; Arabic; organ of 
TJSFP; Dir. Mohamed Elyazghi. 

Nous les Betes: 42 ave. des F.A.R.; twice monthly; French; 
Dir. Raoul Fayaux. 

Al-Oummal: 9 rue Rif; weekly; French and Arabic; organ 
of the U.G.T.M.; Dir. Abderrazak Afilal. 

La Quinzaine du Maroc: 8 rue Voltaire; twice monthly; 

French; Dir. Gabriel Gauthey. 

Revue Automobile Africaine: 38 blvd. de la Gironde; 

monthly; French; Dir. Robert Perrier. 

Revue Fiduciaire Marocaine: 81 rue Colbert; twice monthly; 

French; Dir. Maurice Bernard. 

R§alit§s Maghrebines: f. 1965; monthly; French; general 
economic review; Dir. Mohamed Elmergaoui. 

Revue Marocaine de Droit: monthly; Arabic; Dir. Meylan 
Benchalel. 

Revue Mensuelle de la Chambre de Commerce et d’Industrie 
de Casablanca: B.p. 423; monthly; French; Dir. 
Abdellah Souiri. 

T6I6 Sport: 8 rue Voltaire; weekly; French; Dir. Gabriel 
Gauthey. 

La Tribune Economique: f. 1977; weekly; Editor Abdel- 

HAFID ROUISSI. 

La Vie Economique: 5 boulevard Ben Yacine; f. 1921; 

French; weekly; Dir. Marcel Herzog. 

La Vie Industrielle et Agricole: 142 blvd. Mohamed V; 

twice monthly; French; Dir. Ahmed Zghari. 

La Vie Touristique: 142 blvd. Mohamed V; weekly; French; 
Dir. Ahmed Zghari. 

Fez 

Fes; rue Etats-Unis; monthly; Arabic; Dir. Mohamed 
Slaoui. 

Rabat 

Al Aamak: 291 ave. Mohamed V; monthly; Arabic; Dir. 
El 'Wakili Thami. 

Achaab {The People)-. 2 rue Parmentier. B.P. 364; indepen- 
dent; twice weekly; Arabic; Founder and Editor 
M. Mekki Naciri; Dir. Mustapha Belhaj; circ. 
25,000. 

Achorta: B.P. 437; monthly; Arabic; Dir. Directeur de la 
Sflretd Nationale. 


The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television- 

Al Akiam: B.P. 2229; monthly; Arabic; Dir. Abderrah- 
MANE Ben Amar. 

Asdae: 10 rue Port Said; weekly; Arabic; Dir. Hassan 
ARABI 

Attadamoun: 23 ave. Allal ben Abdellah; monthly; Arabic; 
Dir. Abdelmajid Semlali el Hasani. 

Barid el Maghreb: 281 ave. Mohamed V; monthly; Arabic; 
Dir. Mustapha Alaoui. > 

Daouat Elhak: Ministry of Waqfs; monthly; Arabic; Dir. 
Mohamed Ben Abdellah. 

Al Iman: B.P. 356, rue Akenssous; f. 1963; monthly; 

' Arabic; Dir. Elkadiri Boubker. 

Al Irchad: Ministry of Waqfs; monthly; Arabic. 

AI'Khansa: 154 ave. Souss Mohamedia; monthly; Arabic; 
Dir. Abouzal Aicha. 

La Vie Nouvelle: 8 Zankat al Amiral Khnata; weekly; 
French; Dir. Roger Chataigne. 

Tangier 

Actualit£s Touristiques: 80 rue de la Libertd; monthly; 
French; Dir. Tayeb Alami. 

Le Journal de Tanger: 43 rue Shakespeare, B.P. 420; 
French, English and Spanish; weekly; Dir. Ahmed 
Benchekroune. 

Tanjah: 8 place de France, B.Ps 1055; f. 1956; French and, 
Arabic; weekly; Dir. Mohammed Mehdi Zahdi. 

NEWS AGENCIES . 

Maghreb Arabe Presse: 10 rue Al-Yamama, Rabat; f. 1959; 
Arabic, French and English; government-owned; Man. 
Dir. Abduljalil Fenjiro. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): place Mohammed V, B.P. 
it8, Rabat; f. 1920; French; Dir. Andr^ Davy; Sec. 
and Editor Manoubi Meknassy. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) {Ilaly): 293 

ave. Mohammed V, Rabat; Correspondent Abdelaziz 
Mejjati. 

Reuters (United Kingdom): 17 rue de Baghdad, Rabat; 
Representative: Stephen Hughes. 

The New China News Agency and Tass also have 
bureaux in Rabat. 


PUBLISHERS 

Dar El Kitab: place de la Mosquee, B.P. 4018, Casablanca- 
philosophy, law, novels; Arabic and French; Dir’ 
Boutaleb Abdou Abdelhay. 

Imprimerie Artistique; 31 ave. Es-Sellaoui, Fez. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Radiodiffusion T§l6vision Marocaine: i Zenkat Al Brihi, 
Rabat; government station; Radio: Network i in 
Arabic, Network 2 in French, Network 3 in Berber, 
Spanish and English; Foreign Service in Arabic, French 
and English; Television: began 1962; 6oj hours 
weekly; French and Arabic; carries commercial 
advertising; Dir.-Gen. Abdellatif Khales; publ. 
Sawt al Maghreb. 


Number of radios (1972); 2,000,000. - ' 

Number of televisions (1976): 521,522. 

Voice of America Radio Station in, Tangier: c/o U.S 

cxmsulate General, Chemin des Aihoureux, Tangier. 
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Finance 


FINANCE 


(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep.=deposits; ni. = inillion; 
brs.=branches; amounts in dirhams unless otherwise 
indicated) 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Banque du Tdaroc: P.O.B. 445, 277 ave. Mohammed V, 
Rabat; f. 1959; cap. 30m.; dep. 441m. (Dec. 1974); Gov. 
Prince Moulay Hass an Ben Mehdi; Vice-Gov. 
Ahmed Bennani. 


Moroccan Banks 

Algemene Bank Marokko S.A.: Place du 16 Novembre, 
Casablanca; branches in Tangier and Agadir; f. 1948; 
50 per cent participation of Algemene Bank Nederland 
N.V., Amsterdam, Netherlands; cap. lom.; Pres. M. 
Kassidi; Gen. Mari. B. Hansen. 


Banque Commerciale du Maroc S.A.: 81 ave. de I’Armde 
Royale, Casablanca; f. 1911; affiliated to Credit Indus- 
trie! et Commercial, Paris, France; cap. 24m., dep. 
1,373m. (Dec. 1975); Pr®s. Abdelaziz Alami; Vice- 
Pres. R. Belin; 43 brs. ‘ 

Banque Marocaine du Commerce Ext^ricur: 241 boulevard 
Mohammed V, Casablanca; f. 1959; took over Socidtd 
de Banque du Maghreb, 1971, Banco Espanol en Mar- 
ruecos, 1975; partly state-owned; cap. 54ni., res. 
53m. (Dec. 1975); Chair, and Chief Exec. Had] Abdel 
Majid Bengelloun; Man. Dir. Driss Gueddari; 60 
brs. 

Banque Marocaine pour I’Afrique et i’Orient: 80 ave. 
Lalla Yacout, B.P. 880, Casablanca; formerly British 
Bank of the Middle East (Morocco). 


Banque Marocaine pour le Commerce et I'lndustrie: 26 

place Mohammed V, Casablanca, P.O.B. 573: t- 1904; 
cap. 29m., res. 32m. (Nov. I977): Pres. Had; AipiED 
Bargach; Gen. Man. Mohamed Benkirane; 47 brs. 

Banque Nationale pour le Developpement Economiquc: 

B.P. 407, place des Alaouites, Rabatj f. 1959: cap. 
70m.; Pres, and Gen. Man. Mustapha Paris. 

Compagnie Marocaine de Credit et de Banque S.A.: i ave. 

Hassan II, Casablanca; f. 1964; affiliated to Banque de 
ITndochine et de Suez, Paris, France; cap. 20m., res. 
8.1m.; Pres. Ali Kettani; 50 brs. 


Credit du Maroc S.A.: B.P. 579. 48-58 blvd. Mohammed , 
Casablanca; f. 1963; cap. i6m., res. 15m. (L>ec. i^3h 
Pres. M. Karim-Lamrani; Dir.-Gen. Jawad Be. 
Brahim. 


Socidt6 de Banque et de Credit: 26 ave. de I'Armee Royale, 
B.P. 972, Casablanca; f. 1951; affih to Swiss Bank 
Corporation, Credit Commercial de ■ 

tinental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. o n < g » 
cap. 4.5m., res. 2.9m.; Mans. Louis Fourat, 
Veldhuyzen. 

8oci6t6 G6n6rale Marocaine de Banques: 84 blvd. ^loham- 
med V, B.P. 90. Casablanca; f. 1962; cap. 14m., r^- 
20m. (Dec. 1974); Chair. Hamed Bargach, Man. Ui . 
Abdelaziz Tazi; 31 brs 

Soci6t6 Marocaine de D6pot et Credit: 79 a'c. Hassan II, 
Casablanca; Pres. Abdelkader Bensalah. 

Unl6n Bancaria Hispano MarroquI: 69 rue 

Moulav Abdullah. Casablanca; f. 195S; 

339m. (Dec. 1977): Pres. t br^^ 

Benabud; Gen. Man. Pedro Landka - . 5 


Foreign Banks ^ 

Arab Bank Maroc: 174 blvd. .Mohammed N. B.I . Sio, 


Casablanca; f. 1975; cap. lom.; Pres. Hadj O.mar 
Abdeljalil; Gen. Man. Farouk Abdelmajeed. 
Several Spanish banks have branches in Ceuta. 

Bank Organizations 

Groupement Professionnel des Banques du Maroc: 71 ave. 
de I’Armee Royale, Casablanca: f. 1967; groups all 
commercial banks for organization, studies, inquiries of 
general interest, and connection with official authorities; 
Pres. Hadj Abdelmajid Bengelloun. 

Association Professionelle des Interm6diaires de Bourse: 
71 ave. de I’Armee Royale, Casablanca: f. 1970; groups 
aU banks and brokers in the stock exchange of Casa- 
blanca, for organization, studies, inquiries of general 
interest and connection with official authorities: Pres. 
Hadj Abdelmajid Bengelloun. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Bourse des Valeurs de Casablanca: Chamber of Commerce 
Building, 98 boulevard Mohammed V, Casablanca; f. 
1929; Dir. Abderrazak Laraqui; publ. Bulletin de la 
Cote. 


INSURANCE 

Atlanta: 243 blvd. Mohammed V, Casablanca; f. 1947; 
Dir. M. Poirrier. 

Cie. Africaine d’Assurances: 123 blvd. Rahal el Meskini, 
Casablanca; Dir. M. Routhier. 

Cie. d'Assurances SANAD: 28 place Mohammed V, 
Casablanca; Dir.-Gen. Pierre Croze. 

Cie. Nordafricaine et Intercontinentale d’Assurances 
(C.N.I.A.) : 157 ave. Hassan H, Casablanca; cap. i.8m.; 
Pres. Abdelkamel Rerhrhaye. 

Cia. Marroqui do Soguros: 62 rue de la Liberty, Tangier; 
Dir. M. Buisan. 

COMAR PaterneIIe-Pr§voyance: 42 avenue de I’Armie 
Royale, Casablanca; cap. 3.1m.; Gen. Man. Bernard 
Pagezy. 

L’Entente: 2 rue Mohammed Smiha. Casablanca: f. i960; 
Pres. Abdelkader ben Salah; Dir.-Gen. Christian 
Faucon. 

Mutuelle Agricole Marocaine d’Assurances: B.P. 27, 16 me 
Abou Inane, Rabat; Dir.-Gen. Yacoubi Soussane. 

La Providence Marocaine: i rond-point St. Eiup^ry. 
Casablanca; Dir. M. de Roquefeuil. 

La Royale Marocaine d’Assurance: 67 ave. de I’Armdc 
Royale, Casablanca; cap. i.im.; Dir.-Gen. Mahomed 
Ben JiLALi Bennani. 

Es Saada, Cie G6n£rale d’Assurances et de R^assuranecs: 
123 ave. Hassan II. Casablanca; f. 1961; cap. 5m.; 
Dir.-Gen. RenI; Belly. 

Society Central de Reassurance: B.P. 183, Tour .Vtla-;, 
Place Zalloqa, Casablanca; f. 19O0; Dir. .M. .Mekkaoui 

Societe Marocaine d’Assurances: i rond-pomt Samt 
Exupery. Casablanca; Dir. M. Giustiniani. 

Societe Nouvelle d’Assurances: 10 rue Mohamed Diouri. 
Casablanca, f. 1972; Chair. A. Kettani; Gen. Man. G. 
Barber. 


Federation Marocaine des Societes d’Assurances ct dc 
Reassurances: 300 me Mustafa cl Maani. Cas.ablanca; 
f. 1958: Pres. M’Hamed Ben Jilali Bennani; Dii. 
BEitK.wr.-Diuss 
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Trade and Industry 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Chambre de Commerce et d’ Industrie de Casablanca: 98 

blvd. Mohammed V, B.P. 4231 Casablanca; Pres. 
Mohamed Drissi. 

Chambre Frangaise de Commerce et d’Industrie du fVlaroc 
(CFCI): 15 avenue Mers Sultan, B.P. 73, Casablanca: 
Pres. Bernard Larmigny; Dir. Pierre Rousselot. 

La F6d6ration des Chambres de Commerce ct d’Industrie du 
Maroc: B.P. 218, II ave. Allal Ben Abdullah, Rabat; 

: f. 1962; groups the 15 Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry: Pres.- Abdellah Souira; publ. Revue 
Trimestrielle. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Bureau de Recherches et de Participations lYliniires 
{BRPM): 5-7 Charii Moulay Hassan, B.P. 99, Rabat; 
f. 1928; a state agency .to develop geological, mining 
and oil research; Dir.-Gen. Abderrafih Guessous. 

Caisse Marocaine des Marches {Marketing Fund): Casa- 
blanca; Habib. ,■ 

Caisse Nationale de Credit Agricole {Agricultural Credit 
Fund): B.P. 49. Rabat. 

Credit Immobilier et Hbtelier: 68 rue de Reims, Casablanca; 
f. 1920; cap. 80m.; Pres. Dir.-Gen. El Fihri El 
Habib. 

Office National Interprofessionel des C^rdales et des 
Ligumineuses: 25 ave. Moulay Hassan, Rabat; f. 1937; 
Dir. Mohamed Brick. 

Office de Commercialisation et d’Exportation (OCE): 45 

ave. des F.A.R., Casablanca; f. 1965; turnover (1973/74) 
1,400m. Dirhams: takes part in productivity planning, 
industrialization and overseas trade; Dir. Chami 
., Hassan, 

Office du D^veloppemcnt Industriel (ODI): 8 me Ghandi, 
Rabat; f. 1958; a state agency to develop industry; 
Dir.-Gen. Abdelaziz Benjelloun. 

Soci6t6 de D6veloppement de I’ Agriculture (SODEA): 14 

Zankat Tangea, Rabat; state agricultural development 
organization. 

Soci6t6 de Gestion des Terres Agricoles (SOGETA): ii rue 

, de Said, Rabat; oversees use of agricultural land. 

PRINCIPAL STATE ENTERPRISES 
Complexe Textile de Fes (CpTEF) : B.P. 267, Fez; f. 1967; 
99 per cent state participation; started full activity in 
Jan 1972; Dir.-Gen. Mahrouch Abdeslam. 

Office Chdrifien des Phosphates (OCP): 305 ave. Moham- 
med V, Rabat; f. 1921 ; a state company to produce and 
market rock phosphates and derivatives; Dir.-Gen. 
Mohammed Karim Lamrani. 

Office National de I’Eau Potable (ONEP): 6 bis me Patrice 
Lumumba, Rabat: responsible for drinking-water 
supply. ' 


Office National do I’EIoctricitfi: B.P. 498, 'Ca.sablarica;’ 
state electrical authority. 

Office National des P6ches: 13/15 rue Chevalier Bayard, 
Casablanca: state fishing organization. 

Soci6t6 d’Exploitation du For du Rif (SEFERIF): B.P. 14, 

Nador; mines- began production 1914, nationalized 
1967: -two mines produce iron ore for export and for 
the projected Nador iron and steel complex. 

Soci6t6 Nationale de Siddrurgie (SONASID): 16 rue Abou 
Inane, Rabat; f. 1974: to build and operate an iron and 
steel complex at Nador. , , - 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
Association Marocaine des Industries Textiles: 58 rue 

Lugherini, Casablanca; f. 1958; mems. 400 textile 
and ready-made factories; Pres. Mohamed Drissi.- 

Association des Producteurs d’Agrumes du Maroc (ASPAM) : 

44 me Mohamed Smiha, Casablanca; links Moroccan 
citrus growers; has its own processing plants. 

Conf£d6ration G6n6rale Economique Marocaine (C.G.E.M.): 

23 blvd. Mohammed Abdouh, Casablanca: Pres. 
Mohamed Amor; Sec.-Gen. M. FA-y9AL ChraIbi. 

Union Marocaine de i’Agriculture (U.M.A.) : me Gandhi 
Rabat; Pres. M. Nejjai. 


TRADE UNIONS 

Union G£n6rale des Travailleurs du Maroc (U.G.T.M,): 

9 me du Rif, angle Route de Mddioiina, Casablanca: 
f. i960; associated with Istiqlal; supported by unions 
not affiliated to U.M.T.; 673,000 mems.; Sec.-Gen. 
Abderrazzaq Afilal; publ. Al Oummal (weekly). 

Union Marocaine du Travail (U.M.T.) : Bourse du Travail, 
222 avenue de I’Anude Royale;- Casablanca; left wing 
and associated wth UNFP; most unions are affiliated; 
700,000 mems.: Sec. Mahjoub Ben Seddiq; pubis. 
Maghreb Informations (daily, suspended March igysj- 

Union Syndicale Agricole (U.S.A.): agricultural section 
of U.M.T. 

1 Union Marocaine du Travail Autonome: Rabat; break- 
away union from U.M.T. ' . 

Union Nationale des Travailleurs du Maroc (UNTM): 

Casablanca; associated with the MPCD. 

Syndicat National Libre: blvd. Hansali (prolong^), Casa- 
blanca; f. 1958; 69,000 mems.; Sec.-Gen; Mebki 
Ibrahimy. 

trade FAIR 

Foire Internationale de Casablanca: ii rue Jules Mauran, 
Casablanca; f. 1950; international trade fair; every- two 
years for 18 days in April-May; the most recent fair was 
m 1975. 
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TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Railways cover 1,756 km. of which 161 km. are double 
track; 708 km. of lines are electrified and diesel locomotives 
are used on the rest. All services are nationalized. 

Office National des Chemins de Fer du Maroc (ONCFfifl): 19 

ave. Allal Ben Abdallah. Rabat: f. 1963: runs aU 
Morocco’s railways; Pres. Mohamed Nasser; Dir. 
Moussa Moussaoui. 

ROADS 

There are over 25,000 km. of roads. In 1973 there were 
14 km. of modern motorway and 7,141 km. of main roads. 

Compagnie de Transports au Maroc “Lignes Nationales” 
(CTM-LN); 303 blvd. Brahim Roudani, Casablanca; 
Agencies in Tangier, Rabat, Meknes, Oujda, Marra- 
kesh, Agadir, El Jadida, Safi, Essouira, Ksar-Es-Souk, 
Fes and Ouarzazate. 

Motorists’ Organizations 

Royal Automobile Club Marocain: 3 rue Lemerder, B.P. 94, 
Casablanca; f. 1913; 10,000 mems.; offices at Tangier, 
Marrakesh and Rabat; Pres Mohammed M’jid. 

Touring Club du Maroc: 3 ave. de I’Armee Royale, Casa- 
blanca; 645 mems., 10,021 associate meras.; Pres. 
Larbi Lamrani. 


SHIPPING 


The chief ports of Morocco are Casablanca, Tangier, 
Safi, Mohammedia, Kenitra and Agadir. In Ja^ary 1962 
the port of Tangier became an International Free Zone. 
Tangier is the principal port for passenger services. Casa- 
blanca is the principal freight port, handling 70 pw cent of 
Morocco's trade. A new port is being built at Jorf Lasfar. 

Agence Gibmar S. A. : 3 rue Henri Regnault, T^gier; also 
at Casablanca; regular sea serv'ices from Tangier to 
Gibraltar. 


Compagnie Chdrifienne d’Armcment: 5 ave. de 1 Arm^ 
Royale, Casablanca: f. 1929; Pres. Bennani Smires, 
regular lines to North France and Europe. 

Compagnie Marocaine d'Agences IWaritimes (COMARINE): 

65 ave. de TArmee Royale, B.P. 60, Casablanca, . 
1969; Dir.-Gen. Michel Boukhtiakoff. 

Compagnie Marocaine de Navigation: 28 [ue de Lille, 
Casiblanca; f. 1946; Pres. Dir.-Gen. A. B^UAVAp 
regular lines to French Mediterranean and Atlantic 
ports; tramping. 

Limadet-ferry; 3 me Henri Regnault, Tangier; f. 1964. 
operates between Malaga and Algeciras and Tangie , 
Dir.-Gen. Aziz Bouzoubaa. 


Soci6t6 Marocaine de Navigation Fruitifere: ^7 

I’Armde Royale, Casablanca; Pres. M- Segue.m. 

Soci§t6 de Navigation Maghribine: B.P. 746. :5 rue de 
Foucauld, Casablanca; oil and chemicals. 
Transmediterranea S.A. (Intercona): 3* rpe Qucvcdo, 
Tangier; daily services Algeciras to I angle.. 

Voyages Paquct: 65 ave. de I’.t’trmee Royale, Casablanca; 
f. 1970; Dir.-Gen. Michel Boukhtiaroff. 


CIVIL AVLATION 

There are international airports at Casablanca, Raba 
Tangier, Marrakesh, Agadir and Fez. 


National Airlines 


Transport, T o^irisni, Universities 

rrient; domestic flights and ser\dces to Western Europe, 
North America, Brazil, North Africa, Senegal, the 
Ivory Coast, the Canary Islands, Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait; fleet of 3 Boeing 737, 7 Boeing 727, 2 Boeing 
707, 3 Caravelles; Chair. Ahmed Lasky; Man. Dir. 
Said Ben Axi Yaala. 

Royal Air Inter: Ae'roport Casablanca- Anfa; f. 1970; 
operates domestic services from Casablanca and 
foreign services to the Canaiy^ Islands, Gibraltar. 
Mauritania and Spain; fleet of 2 F-27, i Boeing 737; 
Dir.-Gen. Hassan Yacoubi Soussane. 


Casablanca is served by the following foreign airlines; 
Aeroflot, Air Afrique, Air Algerie, Air France, Air Mali, 
Balkan, British Caledonian, Iberia, KLM, Lufthansa, Pan 
American, Sabena, Saudia, Swissair and Tunis Air. In 
addition, CSA fly to Rabat, British Airways to Marrakesh 
and Agadir, and Gibair to Tangier. 


TOURISM 

Office National Marocain de Tourisme: B.P. 19, 22 ave. 
d’Alger, Rabat; f. 1946; Dir. Abdellatif A.mor; publ. 
Maroc-Toiirisme (quarterly). 

CULTURAL ORGANIZ.ATIONS 

Direction des Atfaires Culturetles: Ministry of Education 
and Fine Arts, Jardin de la Mamounia, Rabat; consists 
of three departments: Cultural .Activities, Fine Arts 
and Folklore, Historical Monuments and Antiquities, 
which together administer all national cultural activi- 
ties; pubis. Bulletin d'Archeologic Marocaine, Etudes cl 
Travaux d'Archeohgie, etc. 

Association des Amateurs de la Musique Andalouse: 26 rue 
de Strasbourg, Casablanca: f. 1957; centres in 13 
Moroccan towns; Dir. Had] Driss Be.njelloun. 

PRINCIPAL THEATRES 

Theatre National Mohammed V: Rabat; f. 1961; Morocco's 
national theatre with its own troupe, subsidized by the 
state; Dir. M. A. Seghrouchni. 

Th 65 tro Municipal do Casablanca: blvd. de Paris, Casa- 
blanca; f. 1922, reorganized 1934 and 1949; presents a 
large number of foreign and national productions: 
maintained by the Casablanca Municipality; Dir. Taib 
Saddiki; Gen. Administrator Ali Kadiri. 

PRINCIPAL ORCHESTRAS 

Orchestro Sympboniquo du Consorvatoiro National dc 
Musique: Rabat; European classical music and 
Andalusian (Arabic) music; chamber orchestra. 

Orchestro du Conservatoire do T6touan: Tctuan; specializes 
in Andalusian (Arabic) music; Dir. M. Temsemani. 

Orchestro du Coniervatoiro Dar Adyel: Fez; specializing in 
traditional music; Dir. Hadj Abdelkrim Rais. 

FESTIVAL 

Folklore Feslivai: Marrakesh; national festival of folk 
dancing; annually April-May; organized by the 
Ministry of Tourism under the direction of the Ministrj’ 
of Education and Fine Arts. 

UNIVERSITIES 

Al Quarawiyin University: Citu Clierarda, Fez; f. a.p. 895; 
c. 900 students. 

Univcrsit6 Mohammed V: ave. Moulay Cln'rif. F-ibnt: 
f. 1957: r. 16.000 students. 
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MOZAMBIQUE 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The People's Republic of Mozambique lies on the east 
coast of Africa, bordered to the north by Tanzania, to the 
west by Malawi, Zambia and Rhodesia and to the south by 
South Africa. The wet season has average temperatures of 
2 8 °c (S2°f) and the dry season has average temperatures 
of r8°-2o'’c {64°-68 '’f) at Maputo, Portuguese is the official 
language although tribal dialects, principally Makua 
Lomwe, are widely spoken. The population is mainly 
animist although there are over 1,500,000 Christians, the 
majority of whom are Roman Catholic, and 800,000 Mus- 
lims. The national flag features four triangles radiating 
from a common apex at the upper hoist corner. From the 
top the stripes, separated by white slivers, are green, red, 
black and j'ellow. A white cog-wheel, featuring a hoe, book, 
rifle and red star, is superimposed in the upper left. The 
capital is Maputo. ' 

Recent History 

Mozambique became a Portuguese colony in the nine- 
teenth century and an overseas province in 1951. National- 
ist groups began to form in the 1960s. Frelimo (Frente 
de Liberta^ao de Mo9ambique — ^Mozambique Liberation 
Front) was formed in 1962 by the merger of three existing 
nationalist parties. Its military campaign was launched in 
1964 and continued until the ceasefire in September 1974. 
After the coup in Portugal in April 1974, independence 
negotiations between Frelimo and the new Portuguese 
government took place. In September agreement was 
reached and the country was administered by a transitional 
government composed of representatives of Portugal and 
Frelimo until independehce on June 25th, 1975. Samora 
Machel, leader of Frelimo since 1970, became the first 
President of Mozambique. 

Shortly after independence the Government nationalized 
land, rented property, private law practices, schools, hos- 
pitals, banking and insurance without compensation. How- 
ever, the increasing economic chaos has since caused 
Mozambique to give guarantees against expropriation to 
foreign companies. Compensation was mentioned when the 
Sonarep oil refinery was taken over in May 1977. 

In December 1975 a revolt by dissident elements of the 
armed forces and police was put down. The economic 
crisis has caused discontent and Frelimo has made con- 
certed efforts to secure a political power base outside the 
areas liberated during Portuguese rule. In 1977 measures 
were taken to transform the party into a vanguard 
Marxist-Leninist organization with restricted membership, 
and People’s Assemblies were elected from village to 
national level. 

In IMarch 1976 the border with Rhodesia was closed, 
economic sanctions applied and all Rhodesian assets in 
IMozambique were seized. The country was put on a war 
footing. In January 1977 President Machel joined the 
Presidents of Angola, Botswana, Tanzania and Zambia in 
declaring exclusive support for the Patriotic Front, the 
Rhodesian nationalist group led by Joshua Nkomo and 
Robert Mugabe. INIozambique is the principal base for 


Rhodesian guerrillas and large parts of western Mozam- 
bique have been devastated in- Rhodesian raids , on the 
guerrilla training and refugee camps. In November 1977 
the UN estimated that 15,000 people had been killed and 
50,000 affected by repeated Rhodesian attacks. Inter- 
national aid has been insufficient to cover the costs to 
Mozambique of applying sanctions and repairing the 
damage. 

Relations with Portugal deteriorated in 1976, and 
almost all the 250,000 Portuguese who had remained in the 
country after independence left by June 1977. Of necessity, 
Mozambique has developed close economic relations with 
South Africa, which has reconstructed the Transvaal-to- 
Maputo railway. South Africa helps to run Maputo docks 
and employs 40-70,000 Mozambicans in its mines. Mozam- 
bique is establishing closer ties with the U.S.S.R. and after 
President Podgorny’s visit in March 1977 signed a 20-year 
friendship treaty with the Soviet Government, At the end 
of 1973 Mozambique and Tanzania set up a Joint Co-opera- 
tion Committee with the aim of making their economies 
complementary. In May 1977 a similar committee was 
established with Zambia. 

Government 

The 1975 Constitution proclaims .that Frelimo is the 
directing power of the state and of society. Legislative 
power is vested in the People's Assembly, with a maximum 
of 210 elected members. The President of the Republic, 
who is Head of State, is the President of Frelimo. He holds 
executive power and governs with the assistance of an 
appointed Council of Ministers. 

Defence 

A National Defence Force has been created, including an 
army of 19,000 troops. A people’s organization, Serviyo 
Nacional de Seguran9a Popular (the National Service of 
Popular Security), was established to work with the 
Government and the armed forces on matters of national 
security. Two battalions of Tanzanian troops are deployed 
in Mozambique. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is based on agriculture which employs 
about 90 per cent of the working population. The major 
cash crops are cashew nuts, sugar, cotton, tea and sisal. 
Maize, bananas, rice and coconuts are also grown. In 1976 
the Government began a scheme of resettling peasants, 
including more than 60,000 refugees repatriated from 
Tanzania, into communal villages of about 1,000 families 
who would work Communal farms. This process was ac- 
celerated after the devastating flooding of the Limpopo 
basin in February 1977. 

There are considerable mineral resources although only 
coal and bauxite are at present exploited. Production of 
coal from Moatize in the Tete region is to be increased 
from 300,000 tons in 1975 to a target of 2.5 million tons by 
1980. High-grade iron ore deposits existin large quantities 
m the Mecuco area. Diamonds, gold, emeralds and semi- 
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precious stones have been discovered in Tete province. 
Mozambique has two-thirds of the world’s known reserves 
of tantalite and is the world’s second largest source of 
beryl. Vast natural gas deposits have been discovered. 

Industry is limited and Jilozambique is heavily de- 
pendent on South African industrial products. Food 
processing forms the basis of this sector, with sugar 
refining, cashew- and wheat-processing predominating. 
Other industries include cotton spinning and weaving, 
brewing and the manufacture of cement and fertilizers. 

Since independence agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion has fallen by between 70 and 75 per cent, due to the 
flight of Portuguese capital and skill, the escalating 
Rhodesian war, commercial disruption, the return of 
thousands of refugees and, the flooding of the Limpopo 
basin in February^ I977- Traditionally 60 per cent of 
foreign trade passed through Rhodesia but this traffic has 
been lost due to the closure of the border in March 1976. 
Closure of road and rail links has also meant lost revenue 
from traffic with Zaire, Botswana, Malawi and South 
Africa. There is a severe shortage of staple foods and indus- 
trial products as Rhodesia was the principal supplier 
before 1976. In that year Mozambique was forced to import 
40,000 tons of rice, 90,000 tons of maize and 120,000 tons 
of wheat. 

Trade with South Africa continues and the South 
African Government is helping Mozambique to reorganize 
its ports and to electrify various railway lines into South 
Africa. Mozambique has traditionally received over 25 per 
cent of its foreign exchange from South Africa in the form 
of gold sent as part payment for the 130,000 Mozambican 
miners working in South African mines. However, this 
income, approximately Rioo million in i975> i97b 

because of the lower price of gold and a decreased labour 
flow. This will be offset to some e.xtent by sales of elec- 
tricity to South Africa from the Cabora Bassa dam. 

The Mozambique economy is suffering during the change 
from a colonial to a socialist system. As a colony, the 
country offset a massive trade deficit with the services it 
provided to neighbouring countries— miners in Sout 
Africa, tourism and transport. The decline of tourism and 
transport since 1975, coupled with a slump in agricultura 
and industrial production, has led to a large balance o 
ments deficit {an estimated S220 million in 1976) " nci 
severe import restrictions have been unable to rev crse. / 
the third Frelimo Congress in February 1977 it was agree 
that, while agriculture would form the basisof the economy, 
heavy industry would provide the required dynamism. 


Introductory Survey 

Pre-independence production levels are not e.xpected to be 
regained until igSo. Priority sectors are agriculture, energy 
and communications, and Mozambique is relying heavil3- 
on aid from international agencies and individual coun- 
tries. It is co-operating closelv' with Tanzania and hopes to 
alleviate its economic situation by forging closer links with 
the rest of Black Africa as well as with the U.S.S.R. 

Transport and Communications 

In 1977 there were 3,696 km. of railwav's. The countiy 
is lacking a good network of roads, with onlj’ 39,173 km. 
of roads and tracks in 1974. A road linking Mozambique 
with Zambia is under construction and there are plans to 
link Mozambique with Tanzania by building a bridge over 
the Ruvuma River. The main ports are Maputo, the second 
largest port in Africa, Beira, Nacala and Quelimane. A 
cargo terminal at Moatize, opened in 1976, will link the 
port of Beira to Zambia and Zaire and handle goods for 
these countries. .Air transport is operated bj’ the state- 
owned BETA which has pooled its resources with tire 
Angolan airline TAAG. There are sixteen airports, three of 
which are international airports. 

Social Welfare 

Most white doctors have left, leav'ing onh' 100 doctors 
for a population of 9 million in late 1975. Some medical 
assistance is given by Zambia. Health services have been 
nationalized and an emergency medical plan, to cost 
$22 million, has been drawn up. It gives priority to medical 
training. .As part of a ten-j-ear campaign against tetanus, 
smallpo.x and tuberculosis, three million people had been 
vaccinated by 1977. 

Education 

Eighty-five per cent of the population arc illiterate. 
There is a major emphasis on campaigns of adult literacj’ 
as well as on widening the scope of primary and secondary 
schooling. The university at Maputo, renamed the Eduardo 
Mondlane Universit}' in 1976, reopened in 1976 after 
having been closed for a j'ear. .All universitv’ students must 
give as many j'cars of public service as time spent at 
universitv’. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 ccntavos=i Mozambique escudo. 

Exchange rates (.April 1977): 

£i sterling=66.6 escudos; 

U.S. 51=38.7 escudos. 
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Statistical Survey 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 
( sq. km.)' 

Population {Census, December 15th, 1970) 

1 

Total 

Maputo (capital) 

783.030 

8,233.978 

354.684 


Estimated Population: g.444,000 (July ist,i976). 


Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 43.3 per 1,000 in 
1965-70, 43.1 per 1,000 in 1970-75; death rate 20.6 per 1,000 in 
1965-70, 20.1 per 1,000 in 1970-75 (UN estimates). 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION* 
■ ■ (1970 census) 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 

1,411,746 

723,226 

2,134,972 

Mining and quarrying ..... 

123,219 

553 

123,772 

Manufacturing ...... 

144,657 

11.339 

155.996 

Electricity, gas and water .... 

2,450 ■ 

78 

2,52s ' 

Construction . . . 

81,022 

' 447 

81,469 

Trade, restaurants and hotels .... 

72.950 

9,532 

82,482 

Transport, storage and communications . 
Financing, insurance, real estate and business 

61,602 

1,122 

62,724 . 

services . . . . . ... 

4.397 

1,522 

5,919 

Community, social and personal services . 

202,344 

21,617 

223,961 

Activities not adequately described . 

i ,'445 

329 

1,774 

Total Employed .... 

2,105,832 

769,765 

2,875.597 

Unemployed ...... 

28,993 

1,327 

30,320 ' 

Total Labour Force . 

2,134,825 

771,092 

2.905,917 


* Figures exclude 21,689 males on compulsory military service. 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE, 1975 PRINCIPAL CROPS 

(’000 hectares) ( 000 metric tons) 


Arable land ...... 

2,850* 

Land under permanent crops 

230* 

Permanent meadows and pastures . 

44,000 

Forests and woodland .... 

19,400 

Other land ...... 

10.073 

Inland water ..... 

1,750 

/Total Area 

78,303 


*FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Maize* 

Copra* 

Sugar canef 

Bananasf 

Cashew nutsj 

Cotton lint* 

Tea* .... 
Sisal* .... 
Rice (paddy)* 

450 

63 

2,800 

68 

213 

39 

19 

22 

120 

250 

63 

2,400 

60 

180 

28 

18 

23 

lol 

450 

83 

2,800 

65 

200 

28 

13 

15 

79 


* Unofficial figures. ■)■ FAO estimates. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Livestock (1975): Cattle 1,420,000, Sheep 132,000, Goats 
570,000, Pigs 183,000. Asses 20,000. 


Fishing (1975— metric tons): Fish 6,841, Crustaceans 
3,805. Molluscs 306. 
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INDUSTRY 

(metric tons) 



1973 

1974 

1975 ■ 

Crude Oil Refining . 

738.615 

485,068 

433.480 

Cement 

611,078 

465.094 

281,276 

Coal 

394.195 

425.841 

574.784 

Fuel Oil 

366,672 

241,299 

172,486 

Sugar 

293.569 

265,546 

227,823 
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1974 

1975 

Diesel Oil - . . 

166,544 

126,882 

94.850 

Wood (cubic metres) 

142,644 . 

II 1.595 

92,970 

Petrol 

119,964 

70.721 

62,793 

Wheat Flour . 

88,783 

81,568 

70.569 

Beer (hectolitres) 

770,620 

808,170 

965,050 


FINANCE 

TOO centavos = i Mozambique escudo; 1,000 escudos are known as a conto. 

Coins: 10, 20 and 50 centavos; i, 2J, 5, 10 and 20 escudos. , 

Notes: 50, roo, 500 and 1,000 escudos. 

Exchange rates (April 1977); £i sterling=66.6 escudos; U.S. $1=38.7 escudos. 

1,000 Mozambique escudos=;/;i5. 01 = $25.82. 

Note: The Mozambique escudo is at par with the Portuguese escudo. For details of previous changes in the exchange rate, 
see the chapter on Angola, Volume I. 


BUDGET 
(’000 escudos) 


Revenue 

1973 

1974 

Ordinary receipts 

11.789.346 

12,052,717 

Extraordinary receipts 

2.716,552 

2,307,138 

Total 

14.505.898 

14,359,855 


Expenditure 

1972 

1973 

Ordinary expenditure . 

10,504.747 

11,681,945 

Extraordinary expenditure 

1,899,122 

2.789,155 

Total 

12,403,869 

14.471,100 


1976 estimate: Revenue 7,100 million escudos; Expenditure 9,300 million escudos. 

1977 estimate: Expenditure 10,031 million escudos (defence i.goo million, education 1.700 million, health 1.200 million). 


CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 
(million escudos) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 


2,960 

3.522 

6,521 

6,837 

Coin . . . • • 

352 

398 

430 

480 

Total . 

3.312 

3,920 

6,951 

7.317 


balance of PAYMENTS 


(January-October 1975, ’000 escudos) 



Credit 

Dedit 

Balance 

Current Account 

Trade ■ ■ • ‘ ' 

Invisible . • • ' 

Capital Account 

Total . • ■ ■ 

11.303 

4,692 

6,61 1 

129 

11.432 

io,6SR 

8.041 

2.647 

1.753 

11.432 

615 

-3.340 

3.96 ( 

~ .00^) 
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Statistical Survey 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million escudos) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

6,736 

4,460 

7.481 

4,080 

9.302 

4.497 

9,639 

4,613 

8,912 

4.768 

11.415 

5.540 


10,472 

5.050 

6,883* 

4.524' 


* January to September. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


(million escudos) 


Imports 

1974 

■ 1975 

1976* 

Exports 

. 1974 

1975 

1976 

Machines and Electrical 




Textiles 

1.133 

667 

654 

Equipment 

2.944 

2,064 

1,398 

Cashew Nuts 

1,518 

1,221 

1.049 

Transport Equipment . 

1.378 

730 

403 

Raw Cotton 

840 

439 

538 

Base Metals and 




Sugar 

261 

575 

537 

Products ; . ’ 

1.363 

, 1,018 

488 

■Vegetable Oils 

318 

215 

138 

Textiles 

1.077 

1,129 

697 

Wood 

410 

383 

192 

Crude Oil 

577 

652 

778 

Tea .... 

282 

177 

200 

Wheat 

313 

621 

357 





Paper Products . 

332 

352 

159 






* Figures for January to September only. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(million escudos) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976* Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Angola 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 
France 

Germany, Fed. Republic 
Iraq .... 
Italy .... 
Japan. 

Portugal 

South Africa 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom . 

U.S.A. 

177 

285 

627 

1.674 

29 

336 

788 

1,968 

2,209 

272 

769 

687 

128 

189 

538 

1,116 

105 

248 

547 

1,612 

1.833 

182 

805 

574 

1 1 Angola 

108 Belgium-Luxembourg . 

535 France 

899 Germany, Fed. Republic 

534 Italy .... 

*14 Japan. 

433 Netherlands 

641 Portugal 

1.056 South Africa 

131 Spain 

440 United Kingdom . 

269 U.S.A. 

358 

77 

83 

154 

121 

175 

344 

2,529 

704 

260 

329 

801 

41 

73 

38 

III 

75 

319 

205 

1,201 

410 

63 

207 

695 

41 

55 

32 

92 

182 

247 

201 

1,131 

350 

104 

234 

1,074 


* Figures for January to September only. 


TRANSPORT 


Railways (1973): Passengers carried 5 - 345 . 775 , Freight 
carried 18,786,710 metric tons. 

Roads (1972): Cars 89,285, Lorries and buses 21,533, Motor 
cycles 4,337. 


Inland Waterways (1974); Passengers carried 1,145.310: 
Freight carried 183,819 metric tons. 
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SHIPPING 

(1975) 


Statistical Surcey, The Constitution 


Port 

Vessels 

Passengers 

Freight 
Unt-oaded 
(metric tons) 

Freight 
Loaded 
(metric tons) 

Maputo .... 

1,129 

2,405 

2,451,863 

7,375,148 

Beira .... 

631 

3,520 

655,155 

1,054,263 

Others .... 

632 

1,571 

434,719 

785.332 

Total 

2,392 

7,496 

3,541,737 

9,214,743 


Civil Aviation (1975): Passengers carried 352,595, Cargo 
carried 6,817 metric tons. 


TOURISM 

1974: 68,826 visitors. 


EDUCATION 


(1973) 



Pupils 

Teachers 

Primary . . • . 

577,997 

8,345 

Secondary 

53,371 

2,666 

University 

2,621 

326 

Total 

633,989 

11,337 


Source: DirecfSo dos Servi90s de Estatistica, Maputo. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of the People’s Republic of Mozam- 
bique was approved by the Central Committee of r 
on June 20th, 1975, and came into force at indepen o 
on June 25th, 1975. Subsequent legislation made Provision 
for the conduct of elections. The following ^ 

includes the most important articles of the Con 
(including the subsequent electoral law) ; 

Section I: General Principles 

1. The People’s Republic of Mozambique is a sovereign, 
independent and democratic State. 

2. Power belongs to the workers and peasant 

led by Frelimo and is exercised by the orga 
people’s power. . 

3. Frelimo is the leading force of the State an ocic > 

4. The Republic has the following fundamental o jec- 
tivcsi 

The elimination of colonial and traditional 

tures; .. 

the extension of people’s democratic p ^ • 

the building of an independent . jndepen- 

the defence and consolidation of n 

«n,gg.c ,Eains. C.nta.i™ »<> 
imperialism. _ ^ 

The Mozambique People’s Lnjcration^Force>^^^^ 
arc responsible for national delcncc. 
in-Chief is the President of I-rchmo. 

The land and the natural resources " af "imU o 

soil, of the territorial waters 
Mozambique are the property of t 1 
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10. The State economic sector is the leading and driving 
factor in the national economy. 

11. The State encourages individual peasants and workers 
to organize themselves in collective forms of pro- 
duction. 

12-14. Personal propertj' is guaranteed and foreign capital 
shall be authorized to operate within the framework 
of the State’s economic policy. 

19. The Republic is a secular State in which there is 
absolute separation between the State and religious 
institutions. 


Section II; Fundamental rights and duties of citizens 

26. All citizens enjoy the same rights and are subject to 
the same duties, irrespective of colour, race, sex, 
ethnic origin, place of birth, religion, level of education, 
social position or occupation. 

28. All citizens over iS years of age are entitled to vote 
and be elected. 

30. .\ctivc participation in the defence of the country and 
the Revolution is the right and supreme duty of every 
citizen. 

27. .All citizens enjoy freedom of opinion, assembly and 
association. 

33. Individual freedoms are guaranteed by the St.ate. 
including the freedom to practise or not to practise a 
religion. 

35. The State guar.antccs accused persons the right to a 
legal defence. 
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Section III: State Organs 

Chapter I: People’s Assembly 

37. The People’s Assembly, with no more than 210 mem- 
bers, is the supreme organ of , the State and is the 
highest legislative organ of the Republic. 

38. Decisions are made by absolute majority vote of 
members present. The Assembly may deliberate only 
when a majority of its members are present. 

42. The Assembly is convened and presided over by the 
President of the Republic. It meets in ordinary sessions 
twice a year and in , extraordinary session when 
requested by the Central Committee, the President, 
the Permanent Commission of the Assembly or by at 
least one-third of the members of the Assembly. 

44. The Permanent Commission of the Assembly consists 
of 15 members elected by the Assembly from among 
its members on the proposal of the Central Committee. 

45. The Permanent Commission assumes the functions of 
the Assembly in the periods between meetings of that 
body. It is answerable to the Assembly, and is presided 
over by the President. 

Chapter III: President ot the Republic 

47-52. The President of the People’s Republic of Mozam- 
bique is the President of Prelimo' and the Head of 
State. His function is to create ministries and define 
their jurisdiction; to direct the activities of the Council 
of Ministers and preside over its meetings; to appoint 
and dismiss members of the Council of Ministers, the 
President and Vice-President pf the Supreme People’s 
Court and the Attorney-General of the Republic, pro- 
vincial governors, the governor and deputy governor 
of the Bank of Mozambique, the general commander 
and deputy general commander of the Police Corps, 
the rector of the University and diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Republic in other countries; to promulgate 
and have issued laws and legislative decrees;;to declare 
a state of war and conclude peace treaties; to proclaim 
mobilization; to accredit, diplomatic representatives 
of other countries; to pardon and commute sentences 
and to declare d state of siege or emergency. In the 
■ event of the President’s death, resignation or perma- 
nent incapacity his functions shall be immediately 
assumed by Frelimo’s Central: Committee who shall 
nominate a new President. 

Chapter IV: Council of Ministers 

53-54. The Council of Ministers comprises the Ministers 
and Vice-Ministers of the Republic and is presided 
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over by the President of the Republic. It is answerable 
to the Assembly and must comply with resolutions of 
Frelimo’s Congress, Central Committee and Executive 
Committee, laws of the Assembly and its Permanent 
Commission and decisions of the President of the 
Republic. 

Chapter V: Administrative organization and local state 
organs 

55. The Republic is administered in provinces, districts 
and localities. 

57. The highest State organ in a province is the Provincial 
Government presided over by the governor, who is 
.answerable to Frelimo and the Central Government. 

58. There shall be a Provincial Assembly in each province. 

60. The President of the Republic iriay annul decisions of 
the governors. Provincial Governments and Provincial 
Assemblies. 

Chapter VI: Judiciary 

62. Judicial functions shall be performed by the courts, 
through the Supreme People’s Court and other courts 
provided for in the law on the judiciary. 

64. The President of the Supreme People’s Court is 
appointed by the President of the Republic. 

65. The judiciary is independent. 

Section IV: Symbols of the People’s Republic of 
Mozambique 

Section V; Final and transitional provisions 

70. Pending the creation of the Assembly with constituent 
powers, any alteration to the Constitution is the task 
of Frelimo’s Central Committee. 

72. Until the People’s Assembly starts to function, its 
. , legislative powers shall be exercised by the Council of 
Ministers. 


Conduct of Elections 

Elections to assemblies at the locality,, district, pro- 
vincial and national levels were held between September 
25th and Decernber 4th, 1977, under the control of Frelimo 
and on the basis of universal franchise for all citizens over 
18 (with certain exceptions). - These elections were con- 
ducted in accordance with the electoral law adopted at the 
nmt meeting of the People’s Assembly, held with a pro- 
visional membership in August 1977. ' ' 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President of the Republic: Samora Mofsfis Machel. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

{February 1978) 

Minister for Justice: Dr. Rui Baltazar dos Santos Alves. 

Minister for Information: Jorge Rebelo. 

Minister for Education and Culture: Gra9a Simbine. 

Mini^ster for Industry and Commerce: M.4rio Fernandes 
da Gra9a Machungo. 

Minister for Agriculture: Joaquim Ribeiro de Carvalho. 


Minister of State for the Presidency: Dr. Josfe Oscar 
MoNTEIRO. 1 ' ' 

Minister for National Defence: Alberto Joaquim Chi- 

PANDE. ■ 

Minister for Development and Economic Planning: Mar- 
celino DOS Santos. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs: Joaquim Alberto Chissano. 
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Minister for Finance: SalomAo MunguambiI. 

Minister for Labour: Mariano de Araujo .Matsinha. 

Minister for Transport and Communications: Dr. Jose Luis 
CABA90. 

Minister for Health: Dr. Holder Fernando Brigido 
Martins. 

Minister for Public Works and Housing: Julio Zamith 
Carrilho. 

Vice-Minister for National Defence and Armed and Security 
Forces’ Political Commissar: Armando EmIlio Gue- 

BUZA. . , ; , 

Vice-Minister for Home Affairs: Daniel Saul Mbanze. 


PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 

The 210-member People’s Assembly comprises the 
Central Committee of Frelimo, the Executive Committee, 
ministers and vice-ministers, provincial governors, repre- 
sentatives of tbe armed forces, two representatives from 
each of the provinces and ten other citizens. It was 
elected on December ist to 4th, 1977. 


POLITICAL PARTY 

Frente de Liberta^ao de Mozambique (Frelimo) (Mozam- 
bique Liberation Fzcini) :'Maputo; Pres. Sa'mora'M.^chel. 

. Frelimo was forrned in 1962' by' the merger of three 
existing nationalist ' parties: the Uniao DemocraHca 
Nacional de Mofambique (UDEN.A.MO), /• ^9,°' 

the Mozamhiiiue African Nationalist Union (MANUi, 
f.' 1961; and the Uniao Africana'de Mogambique 
Independeiile (UNAMI). The first President and 
Vice-President of Frelimo were Dr. Eduardo Mondlane 
and Uriah Simango. 

At its third Congress held in Maputo in February 
1977. Frelimo was designated a Marxist-Lemms 
vanguard party. A new 67-member Central Committee 
and a new lo-man permanent political committee were 
elected. 


Madagascar, Mongolia, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rom- 
ania, Sierra Leone, Somalia, Spain. Swaziland. Sweden, 
Tanzania and Yugoslavia. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Government is to set up a new judicial s^-stem, 
including the establishment of the Supreme People’s 
Court. 

RELIGION 

The population is mainly animist, but there are about 
1,100,000 Muslims and 2,000,000 Christians (1,516.126 
Roman Catholics in 1976). 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Metropolitan Sec: 

Maputo: Pafo Arquiepiscopal, Av. Eduardo Mondlane 
1448, C.P. 258, Maputo; Archbishop Ale.xandre JosI; 
Maria dos Santos, q.f.m. 


THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

Noticias: Rua Joaquim Lapa, Caixa Postal 327, Maputo; 
f. 1926; morning; government controlled; Dir. Arli.ndo 
Lopes; circ. 13,000. 

Noticias de Beira: Caixa Postal 81, Beira; (.1918; morning; 
Editor ViTOR Gomes; circ. 6,000. 

PERIODICALS AND MAGAZINES 
Maputo 

Boletim da Repiiblica de Mozambique: CaLxa Postal 275; 
f. 1854; three times weekly; government and official 
announcements; Editor Jorge Rebelo. 

Monthly Digest of Statistics: Direcziio dos Servizos de 
Estatistica, Caixa Postal 463: Dir.' Carlos Pi.nto 
Moreira. 

Tempo: f. 1977; weekly; Editor Luis David. 


diplomatic representation 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO MOZAMBIQUE 


Cape Verde: Luanda, Angola. 

Danmark: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

France: Ambassador: Francois Scheer. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Ambassador. Song 
Gi Tae. 

Lesotho: Ambassador : Odilion Sefako. 

Nigeria: Ambassador : T. A. Mgbokweue. 

Pakistan: C.P. 4745. Maputo; .Ambassador. Major G^n 
Mohammad Rahim Khan. 


LS.S.R.: Ambassador : Pyotr Yevsyukoi. 

Inited Kingdom: C.P. 55. Maputo; Av^bassador: J. 
Lew'en. 

LS.A.: Ambassador: Willard .V. de Free. 

Mozambique also has diplomatic relations w ith 
Vngola. Brazil, Burundi. Cambodia, People s^Rcpuh 'c 
>f China, the Congo People’s Republic. C tba. 

•inland, the German Democratic Rcp ■ 

Juinea-Bissau. Guyana, Hungary. India. Ir. . * !• 


NEWS AGENCY 

AIM — Agenda de Informazao de Mozambique: ^^aputo. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Allgemeiner Deutscher Nachrichtendienst (ADN) (German 
Democratic Republic): Rua Daniiao de Gois 177, 
Maputo; Bureau Chief Wolfgang Gerth. 

Novosti: Maputo; Chief Officer .‘\lbert S. Burlak. 


PUBLISHERS 

Maputo 

Imprensa Nacional de Mozambique: Caixa Postal 275; f. 
1S54; pubis. Boletim da Republica. .Anudrio Estatislico, 
Comircio Externo, Estatistica Agticola, Censo da Popu- 
lagdo, Estatistica Industrial, Revista de Enlomologia, 
and other statistical information and reports. 

A. W. Bayly & Cia. Lda.: .-Vvda. 25 de sctembro 195-197. 
Caixa Postal 185. 

Editora Minerva Central: Rua Consiglicri Pedroso 8j. 
Caixa Postal 272; f. 190S; stationers and printers, c<lu- 
cational, technical and medical tcxtliooks; Propr. J. 
Carvalho A- Co. Ltd. 
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Etnpresa Moderna Lda.: Avda. 25 de Setembro 13, Caip 
Postal 473; f. 1937; fiction, historyj textbooks; Chief 
Exec. Louis Galloti. 

Instito National do Livro e do Disco: Caixa Postal 4030, 
Maputo; government publishing and- purchasing 
agency. 

Papelaria e Tipografia Macionai, Lda.: Rua de Mesquita 
189, Caixa Postal 1077. 

Sociedade Grdfica> Lda.: Avda. Joao de Deus 2S6, Caixa 
Postal 1077. 


RADIO 

RSdio IVTo;anibi(|ue: Caixa Postal 594. Maputo; f. 1975; 
official radio station ;■ programmes in' Portuguese and 
local languages; Dir. Rafael Bexedito Afoxso 
Maguni. 

There were 200,000 radio receivers in 1976. 


FINANCE 

(cap. = capital; dep.=deposits; res. = reserves; m. = million; 
amounts in escudos) 

BANKING 
Issuing Bank 

Banco de Mopambique: Avda. 25 de Setembro 1695, 
Maputo; f. 1975; cap. 1,000m; dep. 2,297m. (Dec. 1976); 
Gov. Alberto Cassimo; 'Vice-Gov. Carlos Adriao 
Rodrigues. 

Other Banks 

Banco Cotnercial de Angola: Rua Consiglieri Pedroso 99, 
Maputo; cap. and res. lasTm., dep. 1,500m. (Dec. 
1976); Man. Board. J. M. da Silva Maia, A. D. 
Morgado, J. L. G. Ferreira; 4 brs. 

Banco de Cr^dito Comercial e Industrial: Pra9a 25 de 
Junho 45, P.O.B. 1717, Maputo; f. 1965; cap. 200m., 
dep. 4,937m. (Dec. 1971); 47 brs. in Mozambique. 

Banco Pinto e Sotto Mayor S.A.R.L.: Rua Joaquin Lapa 
108, Maputo; f. 1914; cap. 50ora., dep. 31,141m. (Dec. 
1971); 45 brs. in Mozambique. 

Banco Standard Totta de Mozambique S.A.R.L. : Fraza 25 de 
Junho 1, Caixa Postal 2086, Maputo; f. 1966; associate 
of Banco Totta Afores and the Standard Bank Ltd.; 
cap. 112.5m., dep. 2,47gm. (Dec. 1974); Man. Dir. J. B. 
Gait; 24 brs. 

Casa Bancdria de Mozambique: Avda. P^ro de Anaia, 
Hotel Mozambique, Caixa Postal 1690, Beira; f. 1972; 
Dir. Carlos Abel de Sousa e Brito. 

Institute de Cr^dito de Mozambique: Avda. 25 de Setembro 
1180-92, Caixa Postal 757, Maputo. 

Investment Bank 

Banco de Fomento Nacional: Avda. 25 de Setembro 988, 
Cai.xa Postal 2077, Maputo; f. 1959; cap. 2,393.2m., 
dep. 6,913.7m. 

INSURANCE 

In 1977 all insurance companies were taken over by the 
Government. 

Empresa Mozambicana de Seguros (EMOSE): Maputo; f. 
1976 as the sole state insurance enterprise with share 
cap. of 150,000 contos; took over work of the-zo former 
companies. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

REGULATING COMMISSIONS 
DIreczao Nacional de Comercio interno -{National Board of 
Internal Trade): Praza 25 de Junho, Maputo. 

Dircczao Nacional de Comercio Externo (National Board of 
External Trade): Praza 25 de Junho, Maputo. 

Empresa das Lojas do Povo {People's Shops Organization): 
Caixa Postal 2900, Maputo. 

Direczao Nacional de Economia e Comercializazao Agraria: 

Caixa Postal 806, Maputo. . 

IMPORT-EXPORT BOARD 
Empresa Nacional de Comercialzazao (ENACOMO): Caixa 
Postal 1831, Maputo; f. 1976; initial cap. $8om.; 
handles all Mozambique’s foreign trade. 

PUBLIC CORPORATIONS 

EMOPESCA: Maputo; f. 1977; state-owned fishing com- 
pany. ■ 

LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 
Sindicato Nacional dos Empregados Banedrios de Mozam- 
bique (National Syndicate of Bank Employees of Mozam- 
bique)-. Avda. 25 de Setembro 49, Maputo; f. 1946. 

Mozambique Electricity: f. 1977. 

Sindicato Nacional dos Empregados do Comercio e da 
Inddstria do Estado do Mozambique (National Syn- 
dicate of Commercial and Industrial Employees of 
Mozambique)-. Avda. Eduardo Mondlare 1267, Caixa 
Postal 394, Maputo; f. 1898. 

Sindicato Nacional dos Empregados de Eseritorio: Avda. 
Ho Chi Minh 365, 1°, Maputo. 

All the above labour organizations have aeen placed 
under an administrative commission. Frelimo plans to set 
up democratic mass organizations, to replace them, in 1978. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

In 1977 total length of track was 3,696 km. excluding 
the Sena Sugar Estates Railway (go km. of 0.92 m. gauge), 
which serves only the company’s properties. The railways 
are now all state-owned, with the exception of the Trans- 
Zambesia Railway Company. 

State-Owned Railways 

Diri^czao Nacional dos Portose Caminhos de Ferro: Caixa 
Postal 276, Maputo; f. 1929; 3,696 km. open; there are 
five separate systems linking ports with the hinterland 
and administered from Maputo, Mozambique, Beira, 
Inhambane and Quelimane; Dir.-Gen Eng. L; Alcan- 
tara Santos. 

Private Railway 

Trans-Zambesia Railway Co. Ltd.: Caixa Postal 61, Beira; 
f. 1919; runs from Dondo to Sena on the south bank of 
me Zambezi; 318 km.; Chair, and Man. Dir. Vivian L. 

October 1977 management was carried out 
uy CFM, Mozambique Railways. 

ROADS 

there were 39,173 km. of roads in Mozambique, 
01 which 11,905 km. .were classified as first-class roads, 
^d’7J5 Rs second class. New roads are- under construction 
to link Mozambique with Zambia and Tanzania. Efforts 
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are also being made to improve north-south road connec- 
tions and construct to rural feeder road systems in each 
province. 

SHIPPING 

The main ports are Maputo, the second largest port in 
Africa, Beira, Nacala and Quelimane. 

Ag§ncia Nacional de Frete e Navega?ao (ANFRENA); Rua 

de Bapamoyo 296, Maputo. 

Companhia lYIogambicana de Navegagao: Kua Joaquim 
Lapa 22, 5°, Caixa Postal 786, Maputo; f. 1969; agents; 
Navetur-Soc. de Agendas de Turismo e Transportes de 
Mo9ambique. 

Companhia Nacional de Navega5ao: Caixa Postal 2694, 
Maputo. 

Companhia Portuguesa de Transportes Maritimos: Caixa 
Postal 2, Avda..SamoraMachel 239. Maputo. 

The Shipping Corporation of India established cargo 
links with Mozambique in 1975 and passenger ship services 
in 1976. 


Transport, Tourism, University 

CIVIL AVIATION 
National Airline 

DETA — Linhas Adreas de Mofambique: Caixa Postal 2060, 
Aeroporto de Maputo; f. 1936; operates domestic and 
international services to South Africa, Angola, Zambia, 
Tanzania and Swaziland; fleet; 3 Fokker F.27, 4 
Boeing 737-200; Dir.-Gen. Antonio Oriente-Barone. 

COMAG (General Aviation Company of Mozambique) 

merges most of the air taxi companies in Mozambique. 

Mozambique is also seved by five foreign airlines; 

Aeroflot, South African Aiivvays, TAP. Tanzania .Airways 

and Zambia Airways. 

TOURISM 

Centro de lnforma9ao e Turismo: Cai.xa Postal 614. 
Maputo; Dir. A. Paixao Dias. 

National Travel Agency (ANAVIA): f. 1977. 

UNIVERSITY 

Universidade Eduardo Mondlanc: Cai.xa Postal 257,- 
Maputo; f. 1962; i.ooo students. 



NAMIBIA , 

(SOUTH WEST AFRICA) 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Capital 

Namibia lies in south-west Africa, with South Africa to 
the south and south-east, Botswana to the east and 
Angola to the north. The narrow Caprivi Strip between 
Angola and Botswana in the north-east, extends Namibia 
to the Zambezi river, giving it a border with Zambia. The 
coastal areas have mild temperatures though the territory 
is'subject to droughts and unreliable rainfall, and'includes 
the Namib Desert. The official languages are Afrikaans, 
German and English. The .Europeans and -substantial 
numbers of the African communities are Christians. The 
capital is Windhoek. 

History 

In 1920 the League of Nations granted South Africa a 
mandate over South West Africa. The interpretations of 
its obligations have been the subject of repeated con- 
troversy, and South Africa has been consistently criticized 
at the UN over its extension of apartheid to the territory. 
The UN General Assembly voted to terminate South 
Africa’s mandate in October 1966; set up a UN Council for 
South West Africa in May 1967; and changed the name of 
the territory to Namibia in June 1968. The International 
Court of Justice considered the dispute five times and in 
1971 South Africa’s presence was ruled illegal. 

In 1964 a South African government commission 
recommended setting up ten homelands for the territory’s 
ethnic groups. Legislative Councils were created for the 
Ovambo Homeland in 1968 and others were formed 
during the following years but the system of tribal 
appointment for leadership continues in some homelands. 

In 1972 the UN Security Council initiated contacts with 
South Africa in an attempt to resolve the deadlock over 
Namibia. These were abandoned in December 1973 and 
the Security Council ended contact with South Africa. The 
General Assembly recognized the South West African 
People’s Organisation (SWAPO) as the sole representative 
of the Namibian people. SWAPO has a legal wing which is 
tolerated in Namibia, though its members are subject to 
harassment and detention without trial under South 
Africa’s security laws, and an illegal external wing based 
in exile, both led by the SWAPO President, Sam Nujoma. 
The external wing controls the People’s Liberation Army 
of Namibia (PLAN), whose guerrilla activities have 
steadily increased since its first operations in the 1960s. 

During 1973 and 1974 South Africa became more 
flexible, influenced by events in Rhodesia and in the 
former Portuguese territories of Angola and Mozambique. 
The South African Prime Minister, B. J. Vorster, tried to 
create a multi-racial Advisory Council for the territory 
but it' was boycotted by SWAPO and most influential 
Africans. In November 1974 all-white South West 
Africa Legislative Assembly organized a multiracial con- 
stitutional conference on the territory’s future which 
began at the Turnhalle in Windhoek in September 1975, 
attended by 134 delegates representing the territory’s 
eleven main ethnic groups. Neither the UN nor the Or- 


ganization of African Unity (OAU) recognizes the con- 
ference, owing to its ethriic and non-dembcfatic basis and 
its exclusion of political organizations. In January 1976 
the UN Securit}^ Council again ordered South Africa to 
withdraw its forces from Namibia and allow free elections. 
The South African Prime Minister undertook not to inter- 
fere if the Turnhalle conference invited the participation of 
delegates from the legal wing of SWAPO, a rnove advo- 
cated by many of the conference delegates. This was 
rejected by SWAPO, which declared that- it would nego- 
tiate for Namibian independence directly wth South 
Africa only after several preconditions, including the with- 
drawal of South African armed forces and the release of 
political prisoners, had been met. 

In August 1976 the constitutional committee of the 
Turnhalle conference announced December 31st, 1978, as 
a target date for Namibian independence, that it should 
be a unitary state (a point prev'iousl3’- resisted by the white 
delegates) and that an interim government was to be 
formed as soon as a constitution had been drafted. These 
proposals received South African backing but were rejected 
by SWAPO, the UN and the OAU, which stated that 
SWAPO was entitled to foreign military assistance in its 
struggle to liberate Namibia. In December the UN Com- 
mittee on the Ending of Colonialism declared its support 
for the guerrilla war. 

In March 1977 ^ 1 '® Turnhalle conference agreed a draft 
constitution for an interim government pending ttie 
granting of independence by South Africa in December 
1978. The plans envisaged a 3-tier system of municipal, 
provincial and national government headed by a 60- 
member National Assembly, with each ethnic group re- 
presented in proportion to its numbers, and an Executive 
Council of 1 1 ministers, including leaders of ethnic groups. 
SWAPO rejected the plan as a device to ensure continuing 
white control. After endorsement in Maj' i977 bj' 95 per 
cent of voters in a whites-only referendum, the proposals 
were dropped in June 1977 following pressure from the UN 
Security Council. In September 1977 South Africa ap- 
pointed an Administrator-General {see below) to govern 
the territory and promised that free elections would be 
held in 1978. Unsuccessful negotiations to achieve an 
internationally recognized independence for Namibia were 
held between South Africa and the Western powers at the 
UN in February 1978. and South Africa indicated that it 
would continue to pursue an internal settlement. 

Government 

In September 1977 former South African Supreme 
^urt Justice Marthinus J. Steyn was appointed by the 
South African Government as Administrator-General in 
the territory in preparation for independence on December 

of government are subject to 
the Aaministrator-General’s authority and policy decisions 
during this period. Namibian representation .in the South 
African Parliament, which comprised six seats in the 
House of Assembly and four in the Senate, has been 
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terminated and the South West African Legislative 
Assembly, elected by white voters, is now subordinate to 
the Administrator-General. 

Defence 

South African defence forces, estimated at 50,000 troops 
in 1977, are stationed in the territory'. There have been fre- 
quent clashes with guerrilla forces of the People'.s Libera- 
tion Army' of Namibia (PLAN), the military' wing of 
SWAPO. 

Economic Affairs 

Namibia is rich in minerals, particularly' diamonds, 
copper, lead, zinc, tin and vanadium. In 1976 revenue 
from mineral sales totalled R248 million. Consolidated 
Diamond Mines of South West Africa, the world’s largest 
producer of gem diamonds, is based in Namibia. The huge 
uranium mine at Rossing is being jointly developed by the 
South African Industrial Development Corporation and 
the British company Rio Tinto-Zinc. .An initial annual out- 
put of 5,000 metric tons of uranium oxide was e.xpected in 
1976 but, owing to technical difficulties, that figure is un- 
likely to be reached before 1978. No official statistics for 
production for Namibia have been issued since 1966, but it 
has been estimated that the G.D.P. is 30 per cent higher 
than the G.N.P. A large share of the national income is 
remitted abroad in the form of dividends and other pay'- 
ments. The fishing industry' is second to mining, and is 
based on the production and processing of pilchards 
(sardines). 

The major agricultural industries are the processing of 
meat and livestock products, including karakul pelts from 
the estimated 4,4 million karakul sheep in the territory. 
Manufacturing output is negligible. The gap betaveen 
black and white workers’ wages is larger than that in 
South Africa, and African wage levels are in general 
very low. 

Transport and Communications 

Since 1969 South Africa has increased expenditure on 
roads and railways and joint hy'dro-elcctnc development 
schemes, initially with Portugal, but since 1975 
Angola. In 1972 there were 2,756 km. of tarred roads mt 1 
a further 303 km. under construction. .Alost improvement? 
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are concentrated on benefiting the southern, white- 
occupied zone. 

Social Welfare 

In 1973 there were 66 hospital establishments with 6,905 
beds. 

Education 

The South African Government took control of education 
in 1921. A large-scale education development plan began 
only after 1964 with a Five-Year Plan in accordance with 
the Bantu Education Act of 1953. Education is based on 
apartheid, with separate facilities for different ethnic 
groups. A 1973 survey estimated that 69 per cent of black 
Namibians were illiterate. The South African Government 
forced the closure of over 170 independent church schools 
between 1922 and 1973. 

Tourism 

Tourism is considerably stimulated by the Etosha Pan, 
one of the finest game reserves in Africa. In 1972 an 
estimated 250,000 tourists visited Namibia, an increase of 
34,000 over 1971 and 59,000 over 1970. 

Sport 

Sport is racially segregated. Rugby' football is the most 
popular game. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 4th (Ascension Day), May 31st (Republic 
Day), September 4th (Settlers’ Day'), October loth 
(Kruger Day'), December i6th (Covenant Day), December 
25th-26th (Christmas). 

1979 : January' ist (New A'ear’s Day), .April I3th-i6th 
(Easter). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in use. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

South African currency': 100 cents = i rand. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

sterling= 1.596 rand; 

U.S. $1=87.0 South African cents. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


area and population 

(i960 census and 1970 census) 


.Area 
( sq. miles) 

.African 
Reserves 
( sq. miles) 

TOT,\L 

Population 

Whites 

.African 

Coloureds 

Windhoek 

(capital) 

317,827 

81,500 

526,004 

73.4(14 

4 = 8,575 

23.963 

35.916 

(whites 10.200) 

317.827 

S4.774 

762,184 

90.583 

671,601 j 

2S.512 

o:, 7 oo 

‘ 35. 


, •_ tjtv is an enclave of South Africa. The summer capital is Swakopmund. 

The principal port. nN aivis . 


]f)75 popul.ition. .8'^.''. 000 (c.--t.;. 
Windluwk. (lopulation -u,<kvj 11071! 
b'.t ! 
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PRINCIPAL TRIBES 
(1970 census) 


Ovambo . . . 

352,640 

Damara .... 

66,291 

Kavango .... 

49,512 

Hereto . . • • • 

50.589 

Nama . . . . • 

32,935 

East Caprivians 

25,580 

Bushmen .... 

22,830 

Rehobothers .... 

16,649 


The Ovambo in the north, some of whom are subsistence 
farmers, form the chief source of migrant labour in the 
Territory. The Bushmen are still primitive hunters. The 
other tribes are mainly resident in the towns and rural 
areas of the southern regions and are employed on farms 
and in industry. 


Statistical Survey 


HOMELANDS 



Area 

(hectares) 

Ovambo . , . . . 

5,607.200 

Kavango . . • ' • 

4,170,050 

Kaokoland 

4,898.219 

Damaraland .... 

4 , 799,021 

Hereroland ..... 

5,899,680 

East Caprivi ..... 

1,153,387 

Tswanaland ..... 

155.400 

Bushmenland .... 

2,392,671 

Rehoboth Gebied . . ' . 

1,386,029 

Namaland ..... 

2,167,707 

Total .... 

32,629,364 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS LIVESTOCK 


(FAO estimates, ’000 metric tons) (FAO estimates, ’ooo head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1936 

Wheat 


I 


1 

Horses 




40 

41 

42 

Maize . 


14 


15 

Asses . 




61 

62 

63 

Millet . 


18 


20 

Cattle 




2,700 

2,800 

2,850 

Sorghum 


3 


3 

Pigs . 




31 

32 

. 33 

Other cereals 


88 

91 

89 

Sheep 




4,400 

4.500 

5,000 

Roots and tubers . 


135 

140 

140 

Goats 



. 

1,900 

1,950 

2,000 

Pulses 


7 

7 

7 

Poultry 




425 

430 

435 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 

LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates) 




1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal 

’000 metric tons 

29 

30 

31 

Mutton and lamb 

>» »f ,> 

13 

14 

14 

Goats’ milk 

,, ,, ,, 

5 

5 

5 

Pigs’ meat 

,, ,, ,, 

2 

2 

2 

Cows’ mOk 

,, ,, ,, 

60 

62 

65 

Butter and ghee 

metric tons 

2,930 

2,920 

3,000 

Wool: greasy 


4,600 

4,100 

4,600 

clean 

>» »f 

2,800 

2,500 

2,800 

Cattle hides 

»» If 


4,200 

4.275 

Sheep skins 

»» If 


2,250 

2,375 


FISHING* 

(metric tons) 



1972 

i 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Canned pilchards 

Fish meM . . ... 

Fish oil . 

111,400 

111,200 

29,400 

n.a. 

143,141 

46.811 

n.a. 

161,766 

28,483 

n.a. 

146,640 

28,296 

Total catch . - . 

567,000 

706,975 

837,476 

759.225 


1976: total catch 572,529 metric tons. 

* Including fish caught by non-Namibian vessels and landed in Namibian ports 
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MINING 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Copper Ore* 

'000 metric tons 

28.3 

26.1 

25-3 

28.2 

Lead Concentrates* 

tt It •• 

63-3 

51-3 

48-3 

39-6 

Zinc Concentrates* 

• > *» 1, 

33-9 

44.9 

45-6 

48 

Salt ..... 

•* 11 »• 

147 

209 

209 

n.a. 

Tin Concentfetes* 

metric tons 

731 

700 

700 

1. 100 

Cadmium .... 

II 11 

104 

114 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Silver . . ... 

11 1 $ 

49 

47 

47 

46 

Tungsten Concentrates* 

II It 

28 


9 

n.a. 

Vanadium Ore* . 

IP •» 

649 

819 

562 

n.a. 

Diamonds .... 

'000 carats 

1,600 

1.569 

1.740 

1.694 


*■ Figures refer to the metal content of ores and concentrates. 

Asbestos; 90,000 metric tons in 1969; Iron ore: 51,000 metric tons (gross weight) in 1967; Manganese ore: 
6)000 metric tons (metal content) in 1970; Phosphate rock 9,000 metric tons in 1973. 

Total value of minerals sold in 1973: R-23o million (Diamonds R.147 million, Base metals R.83 million). 


Finance: South African currency: 100 cents=i rand (R.). 
Coins: J, i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 cents. Notes: i, 2, 5, 10 
and 20 rand. Exchange rates (December 1977): 
sterling= 1.596 rand. U.S. 51 = 87.0 S.A. cents; 100 
rand=jf62.67 = $ii5.oo. Budget (1974/75)' Revenue 
R.85,229,000, Expenditure R. 90,619, 885; (1975/76 

estimates): Recurrent expenditure R.53-e> rnillion. 
Capital expenditure R.51.5 million; estimates): 

Recurrent expenditure R.57.6 million, Capital expendi- 
ture R.62 million. 


External Trade: Total Mineral e,xports: (1963) R.65m., 
(1964) R.93m., (1965) R.iism., (1966) R.i2Sm., (1970) 
R.ii4m., (1971) R.ii7m., (1972) R.i2im. Two-thirds 
of the total is accounted for by diamonds, some of 
which are mined off-shore. 

Exports to U.K.; (1971) £23,341,522; (1972) £23,329,000; 

(1973) £32.637.000; (1974) £21,857,000. 

Imports from U.K.: (1971) £1,656,288; (1972) £993,000; 
(1973) £553.000; (1974) £1,735.000. 

1970: Total imports R.i5om.: Total exports R.aoom. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


(’000 rand) 


Exports 

1965 

1966 

1968* 

1969* 

1970* 

1971* 

1972* 

Karakul pelts 

Livestock .... 
Fish products 

Diamonds .... 
Other minerals 

14,027 

17-193 
44.950 
70,3 It 
44.825 

15.375 

14.115 

48,900 

85.014 

42.744 

19,200 

25.100 

40.000 

80.000 

35.000 

21,900 

24,600 

36.000 

90.000 
.42,000 

20,100 

29.000 

33.°oc> 

75.000 

38.000 

27,500 

30.000 

36.000 

50.000 

34.000 

32,500 

*45,000 

90,000 

n.a. 

Total (inch others) . 

193.573 

209,293 

205,000 

2X8,000 

200,000 

215,000 

238,000 


After 1966 no further official trade statistics for Namibia were rclea.scd. 


• Estimates. 


Transport: Roads (1970): Registered vehic es 59,Soo, 
Shipping (Walvis Bay) (197^^/72) Freight ft 

470,000 tons. Freight shipped; 45O,5°0 ton , 
Aviation (1966): To Republic of S. Africa 21 4- P* " 
sengers. from Republic of S. Africa 21,769 ^ • 

2,662 arrivals on international flights, 8,402 depa 


31 


EDUCATION 


(Pupils 196S, schools 1966) 



Pupils j 

Sciioors* 

European . 


21,1 14 

60 

Coloured . 

. ■ 

10.572 

57 

.'\(rican 

* 

81,809 

4*7 


• Prim.ary and Scc'uul.rry ScJv'of.:. 
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NAMIBIA (SOUTH WEST AFRICA) 


Administration, Political Parties, Judicial System, etc.- 


ADMINISTRATION 

(March 1978) 

UN Commissioner for Namibia: Martti Ahtisaari. 


Administrator-General for the Territory of South West 
Africa; Mr. Justice Makthinus J. Steyn. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
The Legislative Assembly of 18 members elected by 
white voters in April 1974 became a second-tier legislative 
body following the appointment of the Administrator- 
General in September 1977. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

EUROPEAN 

National Party of South West Africa: P.O.B. 354, Wind- 
hoek; Chair. Abraham H. du Plessis; Deputy Chair. 
Eben Van Zijn; Sec. A. J. Louw; won all six seats in 
the South African Parliament and all 18 in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of S.W. Africa in the elections of March 

■ 1966, April 1970 and April 1974. '• 

Federal Parly of South West Africa: f. 1927 as the United 
South West Africa Party; separated in 1975 from 
United Party of Republic of South Africa with which 
it was amalgamated in 1971; official Opposition Party; 
Leader Brian O’Linn; Sec. L. Badenhorst. 

White Republican Party: f. 1977 by Dirk Mudge; sepa- 
rated from National Party of South West Africa to 
form alliance with African and Coloured groups sup- 
porting Tumhalle conference. 

COLOURED 

South West Africa Coloured People’s Organisation: f. 1959; 

4,000 mems. (estimate). 

AFRICAN 

Namibia National Front: an umbrella organization for 10 
African political groups incl. Darnara Tribal Exec, and 
SWANU; Pres. Justus Gardeb. 

National Democratic Unity Organisation (NUDO): largely 
Herero supported; Leader Chief Clemens Kapuuo. 

South West African People’s Organisation of Namibia 
(SWAPO): P.B. 1071, Windhoek; f. 1958; aims at 
removal of racial discrimination and full and un- 
conditional independence for Namibia; has a legal wing 
in Namibia and an exiled wing which commands the 
guerrilla forces of PLAN ; is recognized by the O AU and 
the UN as the "sole legitimate representative of the 
Namibian people”; Pres. Sam Nujoma (based in Dar es 
Salaam); Vice-Pres. Mishake Muyongo (acting); 
Chair. Daniel Tjongarero; Admin. Sec. Moses 
Garoeb; London Rep. P. H. Katjavivi; c. 150,000 
mems. 

South West Africa National Union (SWANU): f. 1959; 
Pres. Hitjevi Gerson Veix; External Chair. Dr. 
Zedekia Ngarivue; c. 6,000 mems. 

National Democratic Party: Largely Ovambo support; 
Leader Pastor Cornelius Ndjoba. 


Democratic Turnhalle Alliance: f. 1977; comprises 10 
.African delegations to the Tumhalle Conference; Pres. 
Chief Clemens Kapuuo. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Territory is divided into 18 magisterial districts and 
three detached assistant magistracies. Ovambo and Kaoko- 
land and the Kavango Native Territory are separate 
magisterial districts under the control of the Minister of 
Bantu Administration and Development. Some magis- 
trates are also Bantu afiairs commissioners and as such hold 
courts in cases solely affecting Africans. From the Magis- 
trates Courts appeal lies to the Supreme Court of South 
Africa (South West Africa Division) which has jurisdiction 
over the whole of Namibia. 

The Supreme Court of South Africa (South West Africa 
Division) : 

Judge-President: Hon. F. H. Badenhorst. 

Puisne Judge: Hon. J. J. Strydom. 

Master: J. H. de Lange. 

Registrar: H. Peters. 

Attorney-General: D. B. Burnett. 

RELIGION 

The Europeans and substantial numbers of the African 
and coloured populations are Christians. The principal 
missionary societies are Lutheran (321,006 adherents), 
Roman Catholic (46,000 adherents) and Anglican (5,00a 
adherents). 

EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
Non-White Churches 

Ovambo-Kavango Church: Bishop Leonard Auala, 
Oniipa, P.O. Ondangwa. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in South West Africa (Rhenish 
Mission Church) ; P.O.B. 5069, Windhoek; f. 1967; Pres, 
Prases Dr. Lukas De Vries; publ. Immanuel (monthly). 

White Church 

German Evangelical Lutheran Church in South West 
Africa: President: Rev. Landespropst P. G. Kauf- 
fenstein, P.O.B. 233, Windhoek 9100. 

ANGLICAN 

Province of South Africa, Diocese of Damaraland: Rt. Rev. 
Colin O Brien Winter, m.a., (Assistant Bishop), 20 
Cephas Ave., London, E.14, England; exiled from 
Namibia in March 1972. Suffragan Bishop Rt. Rev. 
Dr. James ICauluna; Vicar-General in residence; Rev. 
Edward Morrow, P.O.B. 57, Windhoek 9100. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 

Keotmanshoop Vicariate: Rt. Rev. Edward Schlotter- 
back, O.S.F.S., P.O.B. 88, Keetmanshoop. 

Windhoek Vicariate: Most Rev. Bishop Rudolf Kopp- 
MANN, O.M.I., D.D., Titular Bishop of Dalisanda, P.O.B. 
272, Windhoek. 

METHODIST 

Episcopal Church: Rev. Karvara, 
P.O.B. 558, Windhoek. 


THE PRESS 

Allgemeine Zeitung; P.O.B. 2127, Windhoek; f. 1915: 

Gaily, German; Editor Kurt Dahlmann; circ. 6,200. 
Namib Times: P.O.B. 706, Walvis Bay; twice-weekly (Tues. 
and Fn.); English. Afrikaans, German; Editor P. VlN- 
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Namibia News: 21-25 Tabernacle St., London, E.C.2: 
published by the South West African People's Organisa- 
tion (SWAPO) of Namibia; f. 1968; every rivo months: 
circ. 3,500. 

Namibia Today: P.O.B. 2603, Dar es Salaam, Tanzania; 
f. 1960; every two months; circ. 1,500. 

Official Gazette of South West Africa: Secretary for South 
West Africa, Private Bag 13186, Windhoek; fort- 
nightly; Government publication. 

Die Suidwester: P.O.B. 766, Windhoek; f. 1945: Mon.-Fri.; 
Afrikaans; organ of National Party; Editor Des 
Erasmus; circ. 9,000. 

Windhoek Advertiser: P.O.B. 2127, Windhoek; f. 1919; 
English; daily; Editor Hannes Smith; circ. 4,700. 


PUBLISHERS 

Deutscher Verlag (Pty.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 56, Windhoek; f. 1939; 
newspaper publishers. 

John Meinert (Pty.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 56, Windhoek; f. 1924: 
newspaper publishers. 


The Press, Publishers, Radio, Finance, etc 

Mutual & Federal Insurance Co. Ltd.: Mutual Building, 
Kaiser St., P.O.B. 151, Windhoek, 9100; Man. H. K. 
Borchardt. 

Protea Assurance Co. Ltd.: Windhoek. 

Prudential Assurance Co.: P.O.B. 365, Windhoek. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

ADVISORY BOARDS 

Various Advisory Boards have been established by the 
Administration to advise it on the development of indus- 
tries, and to promote them. The most important are the 
Karakul Industry Advisory Board, the Diamond Board 
and the Fisheries Development Board. 

LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 

SWANLA, the South West African Native Labour 
Association at Grootfontein, and the recruiting organiza- 
tion to obtain African labour from the north under contract 
for mines, fisheries and farms, was abolished as from 
January 31st, 1972. It was replaced by South African 
Government recruiting stations at Ondangua in Ovambo, 
and Runtu in Kavango and a system of labour bureaux in 
all towns and tribal areas. 


RADIO 

SWAPO Broadcasts: Namibia Hour; the South West 
Africa People’s Organisation of Namibia; transmits 
twice daily into Namibia from Lusaka and Dar ea 
Salaam: broadcasts are in English and give news and 
commentary. 


FINANCE 


BANKING 

Bank of South West Africa: auth. cap. R. 5m.; Chair. 
The Hon. J. G. H. van der Wath; Man. Dir. P. Botha. 

Bank van Suidwes-Afrika Bpk: Nimrod Bldg., 

P.O.B. 1, Windhoek; cap. p.u. R.i.jm.; dep. R.6.2m., 
Chair. Rolf Kock. 

Barclays National Bank Ltd,: P.O.B. 195. Kaiser St., 
Windhoek; Chair. Gerald George Coluns; Gen. 1 lan. 
J. P. Van Zyl; 44 branches and agencies. 

Barclays Western Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 294' Windhoek; 
Man. R. Thomas. 

French Bank of Southern Africa: Windhoek. 


4th 


Nedbank Ltd.: P.O.B. 370, Windhoek; 2 brs. 

South African Reserve Bank: Windhoek. 

Standard Bank of South Africa ^■^■P\v?ndhock 
Floor, Standard Bank Chambers, Kaiser St., 

17 brs. and ii agencies. 

Trust Bank of Africa Ltd.: Windhoek; 3 brs. and 2 sub-bm 
Volkskas Ltd.: Chief Office in Namibia: P.O.B. 2121 
Windhoek; 15 brs. and 3 agencies. 


INSURANCE 

African Eagle Life Assurance Society Ltd.: Mm mc', 

Man. B. T. Hattingh. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 191, Windhoek. 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

South African Railways: railways in Namibia are ad- 
ministered by South African Railwaj’s.’ The main 
lines are from De Aar in the Republic of South iVirica 
to Luderitz on the coast, Windhoek to IValvis Bay and 
Tsumeb. Total rail tracks are 2,340 route kilometres. 

ROADS 

There are about 54,400 km. of roads, of which some 
33,600 are maintained by the South West ,\frica Adminis- 
tration. More than 69 Railway Motor Sendees operate 
over 8,406 km. of road. 

SHIPPING 

Walvis Bay and Luderitz are the only ports. Walvis 
Bay harbour has been extended and is the only deep-water 
port. It handles more than 1.4 million tons of cargo per 
year. 

CIVIL AVI.ATION 

Suidwes Lugdiens (Edms) Bpk.: P.O.B. 731, Eros xUrport. 
Windhoek; f. 1946; subsidiary of Safmarine; dome.stic 
sendees and services to South Africa; Chair. .V. Lom- 
bard; ^^an. Dir. J. Koorts; fleet of 2 DC-4. 2 DC-3, 
3 Cessna 402, 16 Cessna 310, 2 .'Izlec, 5 Twin Com- 
manchc, i Fairchild FH227, 1 MU-2 and i Navajo. 

TOURISM 

The Etosha Pan is one of the finest game reserves in 
Africa and in 1972 an estimated 250.000 tourists visited 
Namibia’s game parks, an increase of 3.5,000 over 1971 
and 59,000 over 1970. 



NAURU 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag 

The Republic of Nauru is a small island in the Central 
Pacific, lying about 41 km. south Of the Equator, and about 
4,000 km. north-east of Sydney, Australia. The climate is 
tropical, with a westerly monsoon season from November 
to February. The average annual rainfall is 45.5 cm., but 
actual rainfall is extremely variable. About half the popu- 
lation are Nauruans: Their language is Nauruan but 
English is widely understood.. Most Nauruans belong to the" 
Nauruan Protestant Church. The national flag (proportions 
2 by i) is blue, divided by a horizontal gold bar, with a 
i2-pointed white star at the lower left. 

Recent History 

A former German colony, the island was occupied by 
Australia during the 1914-18 war. The island continued 
under the administration of Australia under a League of 
Nations mandate which also named the United Kingdom 
and New Zealand as co-trustees. Between 1942 and 1945 
Nauru was occupied by the Japanese. In 1947 the island 
was placed under United Nations Trusteeship, with 
Australia as the administering power on behalf of the 
Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom. The UN Trusteeship Council proposed in 1964 
that the indigenous people of Nauru be resettled on Curtis 
Island, ofi the Queensland coast. This ofier was made in 
anticipation of the progressive exhaustion of the island’s 
phosphate deposits. The Nauruans elected to remain on 
the island, and studies were put in train in 1966 for the 
shipping of soil to the island to replace the phosphate rock. 
Nauru received a considerable meaisure of self-government 
in January 1966, with the establishment of Legislative and 
Executive Councils, and proceeded to independence on 
January 31st, 1968. Nauru is a “special member” of the 
Commonwealth but is not represented at meetings of 
Heads of Government. 

The Head Chief of Nauru, Hammer DeRoburt, was 
elected President in May 1968 and re-elected in 1971 and 
1973. Dissatisfaction with his increasingly personal rule 
led to the Parliamentary election of a new President, 
Bernard Dowiyogo, in December 1976 and the formation 
of a new Cabinet, In 1977 the Opposition, led by Hammer 
DeRoburt, unsuccessfully challenged the legality of a 
controversial Supply Act passed in J une. The Government 
later resigned, and a general election was held in Novem- 
ber 1977. Bernard Dowiyogo’s Nauru Party was returned 
with a small majority, and he was re-elected President. 


Government 

Legislative power is held by a unicameral Parliament, 
with 18 members elected by universal adult suffrage for 
up to three years. Executive power is held by the President, 
who is elected by Parliament for its duration and governs 
with the assistance of an appointed Cabinet,. responsible 
to Parliament. 

Economic Affairs 

The island’s economy is based on phosphate mining, 
which is manned largely by indentured labour. About 
four-fifths of the area is phosphate-bearing rock, but 
deposits are expected to be exhausted by 1992, by which 
time, it is hoped, Nauru will be able to derive economic 
security from its shipping and civil aviation services and 
from its proposed role as a tax haven for international 
business. 

In March 1977 Nauru opened a multi-storey office block 
in Melbourne, financed from phosphate revenues, It will 
serve as a Nauruan office in Australia as well as a capital 
investment. The Nauru Phosphate Corporation is reclaim- 
ing worked-out phosphate land for possible use in the 
small tourist industry. 

Social Welfare 

The Government maintains a comprehensive social 
welfare system which provides housing and free medical 
treatment for all citizens. 

Education 

Education is free and compulsory for Nauruan children 
between the ages of 6 and 16. In 1975 there were six infant 
schools, three primary schools and two secondary schools, 
with 1,501 pupils at primary level and , 472 at secondary 
level. Local teacher training is supplemented by cadetships 
in Australia, and in 1975 there were approximately 130 
teachers on the island. 

Sport 

Australian Rules football and softball are played. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

Australian currency; 100 cents= i Australian dollar ($A). 

Exchange rates (December 1977); 
sterling=SAr.622; 

U.S. Si =88.2 Australian cents. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Area: 20.9 square kilometres. 

Population (197^ estimates); Total 7,500 (Nauruan 
4,400, Other Pacific Islanders 1,900, Chinese 650, 
European 550). 

Agriculture and Livestock (1976-FAO estimates) : Coconuts 
2,000 metric tons; Chickens 4,000, Pigs 2,000. 
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2,473 (Administration 
Mining 1,408. Other activities 220). 


845, Phosphate 


Finance: Australian currency: 100 cents=i Australian 
dollar ($A). Coins: i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 cents. 

Notes; I, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977) : sterling=$Ai.622; 



NAURU 


The Constitution, The Govermnent, Political Party, Diplomatic Representaiion , etc. 


U.S. $1 = 88.2 Australian cents. SAioo=;^6i.64= 
U.S. $113.35. Note: Por previous change in the ex- 
change rate, see the chapter on AustraUa, Volume I. 

Budget (1975/76) {$A); Estimated revenue: 45,510,600; 
Estimated expenditure: 26,674,000. 

Imports (1970/71) ($A): Total 4,502,123 (from Australia 
4,148,435). 

Exports (1968/69): Phosphate only, 2,186,000 tons. Ex- 
ports to Australia 1,424,050 tons. United Kingdom 
73)800 tons. New Zealand 526,950 tons, Japan 161,200 
tons. Phosphate export^ (metric tons): 1,906,000 in 
1971/72: 2,394,000 in 1973/74: 1,951.000 m 1974/75- 

Education (1975): Government schools: 5 infant, 2 primary, 
I secondary; pupils; 1,326 (primary), 333 (secondary). 
Sacred Heart of Jesus Mission schools: i infant, i prim- 
ary, I secondary;' pupils; 175 (primarj'), 139 (secon- 
dary). Total teachers (1975 estimate); 130, of which 80 
Nauruans, 50 expatriates. Nauruans studying at 
secondary and tertiary level overseas (1975 total): 92. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution protects the fundamental rights and 
freedoms and provides for a Cabinet responsible to a 
popularly elected Parliament. The President of the Re- 
public is elected by Parliament from among its members. 
The Cabinet is composed of five members including the 
President, who presides. There are 18 members of Par- 
liament, including the Cabinet. Votiflg is compulsory for 
those over 20 years of age, except in certain specified 
instances. 

The highest judicial organ is the Supreme^ Court and 
there is provision for the setting up of subordinate courts 
with designated jurisdiction. 

There is a Treasury Fund from which monies may be 
taken by Appropriation Acts. 

A Public Service is provided for with the person desig- 
nated as the Chief Secretary being the Commissioner o 
the Public Service. 


POLITICAL PARTY 

Nauru Party: f. 1976: the Government partj" Leader 
Bernard Dowiyogo. 

The Opposition consists of ex-President HAJnrER 
DeRoburt and his supporters, but does not constitute an 
organized political part}'. 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS 
ACCREDITED TO NAURU 
(E) Embassy; (HC) High Commission. 

Australia: Nauru (HC); High Commissioner: Maris King, 

M.B.E. 

Belgium: Wellington, New Zealand (E). 

India: Suva, Fiji (HC). 

Japan: Canberra, Australia (E). 

New Zealand: Suva, Fiji (HC). 

United Kingdom: Nauru (HC); High Commissioner: 
Viscount Dunrossil (resident in Suva, Fiji). 

U.S. A.: Canberra, Australia (E). 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court, 
which exercises both original and appellate jurisdiction. 
The Resident Magistrate presides over the District Court. 
Both courts are courts of record. 

SUPREME COURT 

Chle! Justice: His Honour Mr. Justice Ian Roy Thompson. 
DISTRICT COURT 

Resident Magistrate: Richard Lawrence DeSilva. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Bernard Dowiyogo. 


CABINET 

[January 1978) 

President, Minister of External Affairs, Minister 
Service and Minister of Justice: Bernard Doyi 
Minister for Internal Affairs, Minister for Island Develop- 
ment and Industry and Minister for Civil Avi 

Kenas Aroi. 

Minister of Finance: Ruben Kun. 

Minister for Works and Community Services: Leo Depaca- 
dogi Keke. 

Minister for Health and Education Minister Assisting 
the President: Lagumot Gagiemem Nimidere Harris. 

PARLIAMENT 

Elected November 12th, i 977 - 
1 8 members. 

Speaker; D.wid Peter Gadaraoa. 

In the November 1977 elections the 
9 scats and the Opposition %von S scats, th 
the support of the independent Speaker. 


RELIGION 

About 43 per cent of Nauruans are adherents of the 
Nauruan Protestant Church. The Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Mission (Roman Catholic) is also represented. 


PRESS AND RADIO 

Bulletin: Local and overseas news in Nauruan; fortnightly; 
Editor A. D. Deiye; circ. 750. 

Radio Nauru: f. 1968; government-owned and not used for 
commercial purposes; broadcasts in English and 
Nauruan to an estimated (Jannaiy 1975) .audience of 
6,500; Man. David Agir; Broadcasts Officer Regi.nald 
Akiri. 

There were 3,600 radio sets in 1977. 

FINANCE 

B.VNK'ING 

Bank of Nauru: P.O.B. 280. Nauru; f. 1977 to replace th.e 
Bank of New South W.alcs. 


INSUR..\NCE 

Nauru Insurance Corporation: P.O.B. 82. N.auru; {. 1974; 
Sole licensed insurer in Nauru; Gen. M.an. I>. Noon. 
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Trade and Industry, Transport 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Nauru Co-operative Society: operated by the Nauru Local 
Government Council; runs two general -stores and a 
liquor store. 

Nauru Phosphate Corporation: Nauru, Central Pacific; f. 
1969; Chair. P. D. Cook (acting); Man. Dir. B. L. 
Blundell; Sec. G. R. Hall; the Corporation operates 
the phosphate inaustry of the Republic of Nauru on 
behalf of the Nauruan people. It is responsible for the 
mining and marketing of phosphate. 

TRADE UNION 

The Nauruan Workers’ Organization: f. 1974 to represent 
the interests of a substantial section of Nauru’s 
employees: Chair. Bernard Dowiyogo; Sec. Detonga 
Deiye. 

TRANSPORT 

Railways: There are 5.2 km. of 3 ft. gauge railway to serve 
the phosphate workings. 


Roads: A sealed road. 19 km. long, circles the island, and 
another serves Buada District. Registered vehicles 
(June 30th, 1972): 1,534. 

Shipping (1971-72): Ships calling 89; g.r.t. 1,4^9,600. 
Nauru lias its own Nauru 'Pacific Line wluch operates 
regular six-weekly passenger and cargo services 
between Melbourne and Sydney and Nauru, Majuro 
(U.S. Trust Territory of the Pacifio Islands), Guam and 
Tarawa (Gilbert Islands); also services from Sah Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu to Majuro and Ponape (U.S. Trust 
Territory), and from Sydney and Melbourne to New 
Guinea, Guam and Ponape; owns six ships; three more 
are on charter.. 

Civil Aviation 

‘ Air Nauru: f. 1970; operates tivice weekly services 
linking Nauru with Melbourne, Hong Kong, Japan 
(Kagoshima), Tarawa, Majuro, Noumea, Okinawa, 
Guam, Ponape and Honiara. It operates a once 
weekly service between Nauru hnd Western 
Samoa, Fiji, Taipei and the New Hebrides (Vila); 
Pres. Hammer DeRoburt; fleet: 2 Fokker Fellow- 
ship F.28, 1 Boeing 737 and i Boeing 727. 
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Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Ejngdom. of Nepal is a landlocked country in the 
Himalaya mountain range, betsveen India and the People’s 
Republic of China. The climate varies sharply vith altitude. 
The central Valley of Kathmandu is vrarm and sunny in 
summer -with an average annual temperature of i I'c (62'f). 
Winter temperatures fall belorv zero at times in January. 
The official language is Nepali, spoken by 52 per cent of the 
population in 1971. Other languages include Maithir (11.5 
per cent) and Bhojpuri (7 per cent). Nearly 90 per cent of 
the population are Hindus, rvith 7.5 per cent Buddhists 
and 3 per cent Muslims. The national flag (proportions 
3 by 4) is comprised of two crimson pennants, each with a 
blue border. The upper section is charged rvith a white 
crescent moon and the lower section with a white sun in 
splendour. The capital is Kathmandu. 


Recent History 

Nepal is a hereditary monarchy but for more than 100 
years, until 1951, effective power was held by the Rana 
family, who created the post of hereditary Prime Minister. 
In 1950-51 a popular revolution toppled the Ranas and 
restored King Tribhuvan to power. A limited constitu- 
tional monarchy was established in Februar}’ 1951- 

During most of the 1950s government was controlled by 
the monarchy, first under Tribhuvan and then, after his 
death in March 1955, under his son, Mahendra. In Febru- 
^ty 1959 King IMahendra promulgated Nepal s first insti- 
tution, providing for a bicameral Parliament, includmg an 
elected Lower House. Elections took place betw-een 
February and .A.pril 1959, resulting in victor}' for the 
Nepali Congress, led by B. P. Koirala, who became Pnme 
Minister in May. 

In a royal coup in December i960 the King dismissed 
the Cabinet and dissolved Parliament. -A. rojml decree ot 
January 1961 banned political parties. The King accu..e 
the Koirala administration of corruption and misus- o 
power, and claimed that Nepal was not ready lor pa^ 
liamentary institutions. In December 1962 he intro uce 
a new constitution, reasserting royal power and prom mg 
lor a party-less system of government base on 
Panchayat (village council). 

In January 1972 King Mahendra died and 
ceeded by his son, w'ho was crowned as King Biren 
Bikram Shah Dev in Februaiw' 1975- I" 

Nagendra Prasad Rijal resigned as Prime Mims er ‘ 
succeeded by Dr. Tulsi Giri. The new Government 
major changes to the Constitution, the 
which established the influential "Back To le . , 

National Campaign committee as a consti u . 

with control over political affairs and Pancha> a i 

The former Prime Minister and advocate of 
taiy democracy, B. P. Koirala, was arrested in *976 «m h _ 
return from India to Nepal, where he ha cen - 
«ile since 1968. In 1977 it was announced 
would be tried for treason. King Bircndra, w n .s J * ■ 
Koirala’s presence as a danger, has made a pu ^ " 

more genuine popular participation in the po 1 1 a p* 


Some of Nepal’s political prisoners have been released, 
including some prominent opposition figures, but at the 
end of 1977 there were still about 100 remaining in deten- 
tion. 

In September 1977 Dr. Tulsi Giri resigned as Ihime 
Minister, after being accused of corrupt practices and 
failing to balance Nepal’s relations with India and China. 
Kirti Nidhi Bista took over as Prime Minister and a new 
25-member Council of Ministers was appointed. 

Another challenge to King Birendra’s sj'stem emerged 
in 1977 in the form of a joint statement issued by an 
alliance of four politicians, backed by the Soviet Lmion. 
demanding the remval of a multi-party parliamentary 
democracy and the restoration of fundamental rights. 

Nepal seeks good relations with both India and China, 
w-hilst maintaining a policy of "equidistance” beriveen the 
two countries. However, landlocked Nepal is very depen- 
dent on India, through which all Nepal’s trade must pass. 
In September 1977 Bista stated his intention to consolidate 
Nepal’s "extensive relations” with India. During the \'isit 
of Morarji Desai, the Indian Prime Minister, to Nepal in 
December 1977, India conceded the Nepalese demand to 
replace the old Trade and Transit Treaty berivecn the two 
countries by rivo separate treaties allowing Nepal to 
expand freely its trade with other countries. 

Nepal signed a friendship treaty with China in 1956 and 
a border agreement in 1961. In January 197S Nepal signed 
two treaties with Bangladesh, setting up a joint economic 
commission and pro\iding for cultural exchanges between 
the rivo countries. 

Government 

Nepal is a constitutional monarchy. Executive power is 
vested in the King, who presides over the unica.incral 
legislature, the Rashtriya Panchayat (National .Assembly), 
from whose 135 members he also selects a Prime ^^inistcr 
and Cabinet. The Panchayat system is four-tiered. Village 
councils arc elected, whose members then elect district 
councils, whose members elect zonal councils, whose mem- 
bers elect 1 12 members of the National Panclia}"!. The 
remaining 23 members of the National Panchayat arc 
nominated by the Crown. The term of office of the National 
Panchayat is four years. No political parties arc allowed 
under the Panchav-at sj'stcm. .-A constitutional body was 
formed in 1975 to watch over political affairs and to pro- 
pagate Panchayat ideology. 

For local administration. Nepal is divided into 14 zones, 
each headed by an appointed Commissioner. 

Defence 

Nepal has an army of 20,000 men. Tdilitary service i.s 
voluntar}'. Nepal spent 146 million rupees on defence in, 
«975- 

Economic Affairs 

Much of the countra' is heavily forested and to^) strep for 
cultivation, yet 92 per cent of the popul.ation de;’rnd on 
agriculture. The agricultural st ttir-oents .are confined to 
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the Kathmandu valley and wider sections of the river 
valleys and there is a small exportable surplus of food- 
stuffs. Steps are being taken to develop agriculture, with 
particular emphasis on irrigation. Cotton-growing is being 
introduced into the western Terai region. 

The only mineral so far discovered in significant quan- 
tities is mica, mined east of Kathmandu; there are also 
small deposits of lignite, copper, cobalt and iron ore. 
Nepal’s rivers have a potential for hydro-electric power 
production. Two hydro-electric projects are under way, 
costing more than.U.S. $i,ooo million in international aid. 
The projects are expected to become productive in the late 
1980s and could supply all the energy requirements of 
northern India. In 1977 India agreed to assist Nepal in the 
planning and erection of four other hydro-electric projects. 

A New Industrial Development Policy, implemented in, 
^974/75" encouraged new industries in the private sector. 
The fifth Five-Year Plan (1975-80) envisages setting up 
new industries, including cotton textiles, vegetable oil and 
paper and pulp, in both private and public sectors. The 
jute, timber and tourist industries are the major earners of 
foreign currency. However, jute exports' suffered because 
of fire at factories in Biratnagar in 1976, and forest is dis- 
appearing at an annual rate of 8 per cent in spite of the 
Government’s reafforestation scheme. 

Nepal’s major trading partner is India, taking more than 
80 per cent of its foreign trade, and almost all Nepal’s im- 
ports pass through the port of Calcutta.' In 1974 India 
increased the prices to Nepal of many previously subsidized 
goods. Nepal renewed trade agreements with the. People’s 
Republic of China and North Korea in 1975, and imports 
of oil from the U.S.S.R., which began when India suspen- 
ded supplies in 1974, met Nepal’s oil requirements almost 
entirely in 1976. 

The fifth Five-Year Plan (1975-80) envisages expanding 
agricultural production by almost 20 per cent. Foreign aid 
will finance 45 per cent of the total outlay. Nepal receives 
aid from the U.S.A., the People’s Republic of China and 
India as well as from Europe. In 1975 Kuwait agreed to 
finance the Kulekhani hydro-electric power project, and 
Iran agreed to assist with development of tourist facilities. 

Nepal is one of the 25 least developed nations on the 
World Bank scale. Between 1967 and 1975 the average real 
growth in Nepal’s gross domestic product, of 2.2 per cent 
per year, was absorbed by an identical registered popula- 
tion increase. The gross national product per capita 
remained about U.S. $iii. 

Transport and Communications 

There are short sections of motorable roads around 
Kathmandu and a mountain road links the capital with the 
Indian railhead at Raxaul. Heavy goods on this route are 
transported by a 42-kilometre ropeway frorh Hetauda to 
Kathmandu. A number of important new roads have been 
built, notably that linking Kathmandu and the Tibetan 
border at Kodari, and others are under construction, 
including the 992 -kilometre Mahendra Highway and the 
400-kilometre Pokhara-Surkhet Road. There are two 
sections of railway totalling 100 kilometres. Coolies, 
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however, are stiU the principal means of transport; 
supplemented by ponies, mules and yaks in the more open 
upper valleys. A national shipping corporation was set up 
in 1971. Regular air services link India, Thailand and the 
larger towns in Nepal. Nepal has telegraph links with both 
India and. Pakistan. 

Social Welfare 

In 1975 hospital beds totalled, 2,148, less than one for 
every 5,000 of the population; and there was one physician 
for every 33,000. The fifth Five-Year Plan envisages build- 
ing 24 new hospitals and increasing the number of health 
centres from 351 to 459. 

Education 

Free primary education for five years was introduced in 
government schools in 1975 and it is expected that by 1980 
64 per cent of primary school-age children will be enrolled. 
In 1974/75 primary school pupils totalled some 458,000 
and there were about 250,000 pupils at over 1,800 secon- 
dary and higher educational establishments. A national 
education plan with a vocational emphasis was introduced 
in 1971 to ensure greater manpower utilization. There is 
one university. In 1971 adult illiteracy averaged 87.5 per 
cent (males 77.6 per cent, females 97.4 per cent). 

Tourism and Sport 

Tourism is being developed by the construction of new 
tourist centres in the Kathmandu valley and regular air 
services link Kathmandu with Pokhara Lake. Moun- 
taineering requires large-scale organization and Sherpa 
porters may be engaged. Big game hunting can be found in 
the "Terai” of southern Nepai. Major tourist attractions 
include Lumbini, the birthplace of Buddha, and Mount 
Everest. Over 92,000 tourists visited Nepal in 1975. 

Visas are, required by nationals of all countries except 
India. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : August/September (Indra Jatra — Festival of Rain 
God), October, over a week (Dasain — Durga Puja Festival), 
November, two days (Tihar— Festival of Lights), Decem- 
ber 15th (Mahendra Jayanti and Constitution Day), 
December 28th (King Birendra’s Birthday). 

1979 : February i8th (Tribhuvan Jayanti — Birthday of 
the late King Tribhuvan and Rashtriya Prajatantra Divas 
National Day), February/March (Shivaratri — in honour 
of Lord Shiva), April (Navabarsha— New Year’s Day), 
April (Baishakh Purnima— Birthday of Lord Buddha). 

Weights and Measures 

Nepal uses the Indian system of weights but has other 
measures of its own. Steps have been taken to introduce 
the metric system. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 paisa (pice) = I Nepalese rupee (NR). ' 

Exchange rates (December 1977) : 

;ifr sterling= 22.89 NR; 

U.S. $1 = 12.50 NR. 
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STATISTiaAX SUK'^'ET 

AREA AKD POFULATIOK 




(sq. km.) 



Males 


141.577 

4.636,033 



Estimated Population: 12,857,243 {June22zd, iqtSN 5,47='.9-;3 6.3?5.3O0 :e— siss. 

Capital: Kathmandu (population 130,402 in 1971;- 

Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 44-4_ in 1055-70, 42.9 per r.onr in denth rate rt.r per 

1,000 in 1965—70, 20.3 per 1,000 in 1970-75 (tiS fc_.ate5 . 
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! 


I Tor.u. 

Agriculture, hunting, forestia" and n^mng . 
Mining and quarr)'ing 

l*Ianu£acturing 

Electricity, gas and water 

Construction . • • • 

Trade, restaurants and hotels . ^ - 

Transport, storage and commumcattons . 
Financing, insurance, real estate and dnn- 
ness services - • • : 

Commumty, social and personal ser^^c_ . 

3.127,307 

1 

45.301 

xoro 

4.S76 

55.70S 

9.32- 

3.331 

126.752 

592, 245 

5 

6.5:1 i 
26 

Iso 

7.552 

3:5 

^35 

11.007 

1 1. >70,4=2 

I ' *35 

1 51.902 

1 t.505 

5.016 
i 64,560 

0,63- 
j 

! 3>465 

^ 3., .29 

Total . - • • ' 

3.434.2SS 

1,418,236 

' . Sn- 


SouTCi: Central Bureau of Statistics, 


AGRICULTURE 

L.\XD USE 
(sq. km.) 


Forest . • • 

Perpetual sno'v 
Cultivated - ■ 

Reclaimable waste 
Unreclaimablc waste 

Rivers, roads, towns 

Total 


42.750 

2 I.I 2 I 

IQ.Soo 
1 8.600 
26.^41 
IO.S65 


i-;t.577 


IPOl 
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PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(year ending July 15th) 



Ar 

EA HaRVESTI 
’000 hectares 

:d* 

) 

Production 
(’ 000 metric toi 

is) 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1973/74 

1974/75 

. 1975/76 

Paddy rice ...... 

1,227 

1.239 

1,255 

2,416 

2,445 

2,605 

Maize . . . . . ' . ‘ . 




814 

827 

748 

Millet and Barley . . ... 




167 

168 

169 

Wheat . . ... 

274 

290 

327 

308 

332 

385 

Oil seeds ... 

114 

113 

II6 

65 

65 

69 

Sugar cane ...... 

16 

16 

13 

267 

251 

234 

Tobacco . . . 

5 


7 

4 

5 

5 

Jute . .... 

33 


34 

40 

45 

41 

Potatoes . . . . • 

53 


54 

306 

307 

316 


* Estimates. 


Source: Ministry of Finance. 


LIVESTOCK 


(FAO estimates, ’000 head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle .... 

6,500 

6,600 

6,653 

Buffaloes 

3,810 

. 3.860 

3,930 

Pigs .... 

310 

315 

338 

Sheep . . . '. 

2,280 

2,310 

2,310 

Goats . . ... 

2,320 

2,340 

2,373 

Poultry 

19,800 ■ 

20,000 

20,532 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, '000 metric tons) 


1974 

1975 

1976 

4 

4 

4 

17 

17 

17 

7 

7 

7 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

20 

20 

21 

201 

204 

206 

440 

450 

457 

29 

29 

30 

7-9 

8.1 

8.3 

12.8 

13.0 

13-3 

4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

2-3 

2.3 

2.3 


Beef and veal 
Buffalo meat 
Mutton and lamb 
Goats’ meat 
Pig meat 
Poultry meat 
Cows’ milk . 
Buffaloes’ milk 
Goats’ milk . 
Butter and ghee 
Hen eggs 
Wool: greasy 
clean 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
('OOP cubic metres, excluding bark) 



1 

CONIFI 

SROUS (soft 

wood) 

Broad LEAVED (hard wood) 

Total 

1970 

1971* 

1972* 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Industrial wood . 

Fuel wood . 

Total 

20* ■ 

95 

20 

100 

20 

100 

516 

8,300 

594 

8,400 

540 

8,600* 

536 

8,395 

614 

8,500 

560 

8,700* 

115 ... 

120 

120 

8,816 

8,994 

9,140 

8.931 

9,114 

9,260 


1973 - 75 : Annual production as in 197. (PAO estimates) 
* FAO estimates. 
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SAWWWOOD PRODUCTION 


(’ooo cubic metres, including boxboards) 


, . 1 

1966 

1967 

1 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972* 

1973* 

1974* 

1975* 

Coniferous . 

Broadleaved 

Total . 

7 

205 

0 

Cn >4 

7 

207 

m 

m 

m 

10 

210 

n 

10 j 
210 

10 

2TO 

' 212 

1 

212 

1 214 

1 

220 

[ 220 

' 220 

220 

220 

1 

220 

220 


* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 

Fishing:. Total catch (in ’ooo metric tons) was i.g in 1970; 2.1 in 1971; 2.2 in 1972. 


INDUSTRY 


(twelve months ending July 15th) 



1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76* 

Jute (metric tons) .... 

12,888 

12,265 

11.305 

Sugar (metric tons) .... 

14.197 

11,926 

10,632 

Beer (hectolitres) .... 

5,000 

6,000 

n.a. 

Cigarettes (’ooo ) ... ■ 

2,521,600 

3,001,241 

1,702,300 

Matches (gross) .... 

662,000 

649,142 

330.000 

Shoes (pairs) ..... 

82,494 

70,000 

46,000 

Stainless Steel Utensils (metric tons) . 

209 

15b 

93 


♦ First nine months of year. 


Source: Ministry of Finance. 


FINANCE 

100 paisa (pice) = i Nepalese rupee (NR). 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10, 25 and 50 paisa; i rupee. 

Notes; i, 5, 10, 100, 500 and 1,000 rupees. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i stcrling= 22.89 NR; U.S. ?i = 12.50 NR. 

100 Nepalese rupecs=£4.37 = $8.oo. 

Note: Between August 1958 and April i960 the Nepalese rupee was valued at 14 U.S. cents (U.S. $1=7.143 rupees). In 
^pril 1960 the rupee was devalued by 6.25 per cent to 13.125 U.S. cents ($1=7.619 rupees) and this valuation renmined in 
force until June 1966. From June 1966 to December 1967 the rupee’s value was 13.13 U S. cents ($1 = 7.016 rupees). Between 
December 1967 and February 1973 the exchange rate was $1=10.125 rupees (i nipee=9.S765 U.S. cents). I-rom l-ebruary 
^973 to October 1975 the rate was $1 = 10.56 rupees (i rupce=9.47 U.S. cents). In October 1975 uow rate of ,1 = 12.50 
rupees (i rupee = 8 U.S. cents) was introduced. In terms of sterling, the exchange rate was £1— 21.333 rupees frorn .Xpril 
tg6o to June 1966; £i = 21.325 rupees from June 1966 to November 1967; £i =24-3® rupees from Dccemhir lo J7 to .August 
*971; and £1=26.383 rupees from December 1971 to June 1972. 
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BUDGET 


(million NRs — Twelve months ending July 15th) 


Revenue 

1975/76 

Expenditure 

1975/76 

Customs ...... 

391-4 

Constitutional bodies .... 

19-3 

Excise ....... 

166.9 

General administration .... 

113-8 

Land revenue ..... 

100.0 

Revenue, administration 

23.6 

Forests ...... 

52-5 

' Economic administration 

14.2 

Taxes . . . . . . >. 

316.5 

Judicial administration 

11-5 

Registration . . . .. 

36.8 

Foreign service . . - . 

■ - 21.6 

Irrigation and water , . . . , • 

I .2 

Defence. ... . . . 

146.0 

Communications ..... 

9-5 

Education . ... 

243.8 

Transport . . 

6.0 

Social services (excl. education) 

260.6 

Electricity . 1 . . . . 

14.0 

Agriculture . . ... 

250-5 

Interest, principal and dividend 

119-5 

Transport . . . . ■ . 

4II.2 

Civil administration .... 

17-3 

Other economic services 

, 504.6 

Miscellaneous ..... 

10.5 

Loans and investments . . ' ' . 

4-1 

Foreign and internal loans, cash reserves . 

477.6 

Loan repayment and interest . ... . . . , 

70.9 

Foreign aid ...... 

427.2 . 

Miscellaneous ..... 

51-2 

Total ..... 

2,146.9 

Total ..... 

2,146.9 


Source: Data AsiajPacific 1976; A Statistical Profile. 


FOREIGN AID 
(million NRs) 



1974/75 

1975/76 

Grants ..... 

282.8 

332-1 

Loans ..... 

103-9 

188.0 

Total , 

386.7 

520.1 


Source: Ministry of Finance, Budget Speech 1975/76. 


FIFTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1975-80) 
Proposed Expenditure 
(million NRs) 



Minimum 

Programme 

Maximum 

Programme 

Agriculture, land reform, 
irrigation, forestry and 
rehabilitation, etc. . 

3,167.0 

3,970.8 

Industry, commerce, elec- 
tricity and mining . 

1.799.9 

2,040.4 

Transport and communica- 
tion .... 

2,527.1 

3,385-4 

Education, health, drinking 
water and other social 
services ■ . 

1,703-0 

2,007.4 

Total 

9,197-0 

11,404.0 


OFFICIAL RESERVES 
(million NRs at July 15th) 



1971 

1972 

.1973 

1974 

1975 . : 

Gold bullion and coins 

IMF gold tranche 

IMF Special Drawing Rights . : 
Foreign exchange 

Total 


36.2 

31.7 

24-3 

i,oii .8 

34-7 

34-3 

24-3 

1,172.3 

34-7 

34-3 

24-3 

1,251-9 

34-7 

34-3 

24-3 

1,056.9 

.1,020.7 

1,104,0 

1,265.6 

1 , 345-2 

I.150'.2 


Source: Nepal Rastra Bank. 
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JIONEY SUPPLY* 

(million NRs at July 15th) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Currency outside banks . 

Private sector deposits with monetary 

577-3 

602.3 

695-9 

878.6 

916.5 

963-5 

1.192.3 

authorities ..... 

52.7 

64-3 

82.4 

106.6 

75-2 

98.8 

139-9 

Demand deposits at commercial banks 

166.6 

189.1 

233-1 

290.2 

340-4 

387.6 

519-8 

Total Money 

796.6 

855-7 

I.OII .4 

1.275.4 

1.332 -I 

1.449.9 

1,852.0 


* Excluding Indian currency in circulation. 
Source: IMF, Interuaiional Financial StatisUcs. 


COST OF LIVING 


(Consumer price index for Kathmandu, year ending July 15th. Base: 1962/63 = 100) 



1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

^973/74 

^974l75 

t975l76 

Food and beverages 

181 .7 

179.8 

201 .6 

235-6 

293.0 

290.3 

Cotton textiles . 

157-6 

202.7 

253-0 

320.5 

434-4 

364-9 

Liquor and cigarettes . 

179.0 

167.8 

187.0 

189.3 

209.9 

246.9 

Fuel and light 

no. 5 

144.8 

123.1 

135-6 

146.9 

I9I .2 

Household effects 

130-6 

141.8 

131-7 

152.3 

186.3 

283.4 

All Items 

166.7 

168.9 

187.9 

218.4 

255-4 

261 . 1 


Source: Central Bureau of Statistics, National Planning Commission Secretariat. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 


Apiculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 
Mining and quarrying . • _ • 

Manufacturing (inch cottage industries) 
Electricity, gas and water . 

Construction . . . . • 

Wholesale and retail trade 
Transport, storage and communications 
O\vner-occupied dwellings . 

Finance, insurance and real estate services 
Public administration and defence 
Other producers and services* . 

Total . . • • 


1969/70 

1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

5,927 

6,040 

7.095 

7.704 

g,o68 

4 

I 

2 

3 

3 

788 

819 

995 

1,082 

1,304 

18 

20 

23 

29 

2S 

192 

213 

149 

153 

219 

363 

372 

381 

390 

399 

192 

234 

285 

347 

422 

729 

745 

762 

779 

796 

128 

139 

145 

163 

183 

199 

215 

230 

228 

250 

256 

279 

332 

382 

456 

8,796 

9,077 

10,399 

11,260 

13.128 


Tnr1„rhn.T hotels and restaurants, business scr%'icas and community, social and personal services. 
° Source: United Nations, Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(Value in million NRs) 



1967 


1969 

1970 

1971 

IfQI 

1973 

1974 * 

n 

Imports 

Exports 

00 

477-8 

393-0 

747-9 

572.2 

S64.6 

489-5 I 

703.0 

462.0 

670.0 

417.0 

1,031 .0 

487.0 

1 

1.6O1 .0 
Sot .0 

1.0 **3 -8 

1 1 . 147-0 

1 


• Twelve months Ix-uinning July i6th of yc.ar .stated. 
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COMMODITIES 
(1975/76* — ^million NRs) 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution 



Imports 

Exports 

Food and live animals ..... 

261 .0 

702.5 

Beverages and tobacco .... 

29.8 

3-9 

Crude materials (inedible) except fuels . 

,84.9 

205.6 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. 

206.8 

1-3 

Animal and vegetable oils and fats 

7-1 

1-5 

Chemicals . . ■ 

183.9 

9-3 

Basic manufactures ..... 

515-9 

103.6 

Machinery and transport equipment 

409.6 

3-7 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles 

164.8 

20.8 

Other commodities and transactions 

’ 22.4 

7.2 

Estimate for other customs offices 

97.6 

88.5 

Total . . • . 

1,983.8 

1,147-9 


♦ Provisional. 

Source: Nepal Rastra Bank. ■ 


TRANSPORT 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


(1972) 

Motor 

Commercial 

Other 

Cars 

Passenger • 

Commercial 


Vehicles 

Vehicles 

11,131 

396 

1.546 


TOURISM* 


1971 

49.414 

1972 

52,930 

1973 

68,047 

1974 

77,000 

1975 • • ' • 

92,440 

i 976 t 

, 105,000 


* Tourist arrivals. ' t Financial year ending July 15th. 
Source: Department of Tourism. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


Royal Nepal Airlines Corporation {1975/76) 


Passengers . ' . , . • . 

253,002 

Freight (metric tons) .... 

1,788 


EDUCATION 

{1974/75*) 



Establish- 

ments 

Teachers' 

Pupils 

Primary 

7,585 

18,074 

458,516 

Secondary 

1,761 

• 7,749 

216,309 

Higher 

80 . 

1,499 

23,404 


* Including technical institutes. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


(Promulgated December 
GOVERNMENT 
The Constitution of Nepal comprises a constitutional 
monarchy with executive power vested in the King but 
ordinarily exercised on the recommendation of a Cabinet 
led by a Prime hCnister, selected by the King from among 
the membership of the . National Panchayat or . Assembly. 

The Cabinet is responsible to the Panchayat but the King 
has power to grant or withhold assent to Bills at his' 
discretion. 
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in 1967 and 1976) 

State Council 
The Constitution also provides for a State Council which 
will declare upon the succession or appoint a Regency 
Council, besides giving advice to the King in times of 
emergency. 

Legislature — Rashtriya Panchayat 
The Rashtriya (National) Panchayat, which is at- the 
apex of the party-less- Panchayat system of democracy, is 


1962, amended 



t 

1 

i 

NEPAL 

the supreme national unicameral legislature, comprising 
135 members, 112 of whom are elected from among the 
members of the Anchal Sabhas (Zonal Councils), who in 
turn Reelected from among the members of Zilla Sabhas 
(District Councils) who, again in turn, are elected from the 
Gaou Sabhas (Village Councils). In other words, member- 
ship of the Rashtriya Panchayat is based on the popular 
election of Local Panchayat (which is the basic unit of the 
four-tiered Panchayat System), from each of which 
members choose from among themselves representatives 
j for District Panchayat. They may advance bj' similar 
I zonal and then to the Rashtriya Pancha}’at. 

j The remaining members are nominated by the Crowm 
I according to the Constitution. 

j The Rashtriya Panchayat is a perpetual bodj' whose 
I members are elected from Zonal Councils and serve a fi.ved 
I tern of four years. House proceedings are open to tlie 
j public. A summary record of the proceedings of everj' 
j meeting of the House or its committees is published. 

I House are presented by the Committees of 

™ in consultation with Ministers. The annual 
Duapt IS submitted to the House for consideration, 

I ““^ration and adoption. And in order that these 
, egis ative tasks be conducted with becoming dignity and 


r/se Constitution, The Government, National Panchayat 

eScienc}*, the members of the House fully enjoy the 
privilege of freedom from arrest for anjdhing spoken in the 
House or the manner in which voting is exercised. 

CITIZENS’ RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
Besides enumerating a number of fundamental rights, 
including the right against exile, the Constitution laj's 
down a series of fundamental duties of the citizen. 

AMENDMENTS 

Amendments to the 1962 Constitution, adopted in 1967 
and 1976, include the following: Prime Minister to be 
appointed by the King who may, if he wishes, consult the 
National Panchayat; Ministers to be collectively and 
indbriduaUy responsible to the King; King to appoint 
directly the Zonal Commissioners who are to enjoy greater 
powers than the Chairmen of Zonal Panchayat Assemblies; 
Speaker of the House to be appointed by at least two- 
thirds of Rashtriya Panchayat; Associations for non- 
political purposes allowed but political parties continue to 
be banned; provision for appointment of an independent 
Election Commission; the country to be divided into four 
zones for electoral purposes, with elections for all elective 
bodies every four years on a rotational basis; elected 
members of National Panchayat can be recalled. 


■'’‘■"ister, Minister of Palace Affairs and Defence: 

aiRTi Njdhi Bista 

Agriculture and Irrigation: KAniNORA 

«ath Sharma. 

Mill?''®* Affairs: Krishna Raj 

” Su “o*"® anti Panchayat Affairs: Khadga 
„ f ahadur Singh. 

nisfer for Finance; Dr. Bhekh Bahadur Thai-a. 

"IS er for Law and Justice: Hom Bahadur Shres • 

u, I* ^ Communications: Hari Bahadur as 

Khat/®'^ fndustry and Commerce: Pitambe 


the government 

head of state 

H.M. King Birendra Bir Bikram Shah Dev. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

{January 1978) 

State Minister for Health: Padma Sundar Lawati. 

State Minister for Land Reform: Janaq Bahadur Shak,'.:.\ 
State Minister for Tourism: Harkha Bahadur Guri-ng 
S tate Minister for Administration: Shri Bhad.a S.".Ar;:- 
State Minister for Water and Power: D. P. ADimir-r.: 

State Minister for Works and Transport: BAi..Ar_«j.' 3-. - ' 

Magar. 

State Minister for Forests: Prak.ash BAH.ADrr 5: ' 

State Minister for Education; Pashup.'.— -r—-' 

Rana. 

Minister without Portfolio: Damoder ' 


DUO] 


“t";* tht NMional P**"” 


i^taTIONAE panchayat 

Assembly) 

"BACK TO THE VTl.1 


A constitutional 
responsibility for 
Panchajmt philo- 
officio mcmlKm 
Chairman: Kxer G " 
Acricultvrr. ir: - r- ' 
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, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

(All political parties were banned by a royal decree of January 5th, 1961.) 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO NEPAL 
(Kathmandu unless otherwise stated) 


Afghanistan : New Delhi, India. 

Argentina: New Delhi, India. 

Bangladesh: Krishna Kunji, Kamalpokhari; Ambassador: 

M. N. I. Choudhury. ■ 

Brazil: New Delhi, India. . 

Bulgaria: New Delhi, India. 

Burma: Panipokhari; Ambassador: U Zahre Lian. 
Canada: New Delhi, India. 

China, People's Republic: Toran Bhawan, Naksal; Ambassa- 
dor: Tsao Chih. 

Cuba: New Delhi, India. 

Czechoslovakia: New Delhi, India. 

Egypt: Ram Shah Path, P.O.B. 792; Ambassador: Anis 
Said Shenouda. 

.France: Lazimpat; Ambassador: Fr^d^ric Max. 

German Democratic Republic: Ambassador: Karl Gadow. 
Germany, Federal Republic: Kanti Path; Ambassador: 

Dr. Karl Maes. 

Hungary: New Delhi, India. 

India: Lain Chaur; Ambassador: Maharaj Krishna Ras- 

GOTRA. 

Iran: New Delhi, India. 

Israel: Lazimpat; Ambassador: Yair Aran. 


Italy: Durbar Marg; Ambassador: Dr. Carlo Calenda. 
Japan: Panipokhari; vlmSassarfor.' Seiken Sasaki. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Lain Chaur; Ambas- 
sador: Choi uk Myong. 

Korea, Republic: Keshar Mahal, Thamel; Ambassador: 

Hong Soo-Hui. 

Laos: New Delhi, India. 

Lebanon: New Delhi, India. 

Mongolia: New Delhi, India. 

New Zealand: New Delhi, India. 

Norway: New Delhi, India. 

Pakistan: Panipokhari, P.O.B. 202; Ambassador: Inaya- 

TULLAH. 

Philippines: New Delhi, India. 

Singapore; New Delhi, India. 

Sweden; New Delhi, India. 

Switzerland: New Delhi, India. 

Thailand: Thapathali; Chargi d'affaires: Charoon Sunda- 

RODYAN. 

U.S.S.R.: Dilli Bazar; Ambassador: Kamo B. Udumyan. 
United Kingdom: Lain Chaur; Ambassador: J. B. Denson, 

C.M.G., O.B.E. 

U.S.A.; Panipokhari; Ambassador: Douglas Heck; 


Nepal also has diplomatic relations with Albania, Algeria, Australia, Austria, Bahrain, Belgium, Cambodia (Kampuchea), 
Chile, Denmark, Ethiopia, Finland, Greece, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Kenya, Kuwait, Luxembourg, Malaysia, Mexico, 
Morocco, the Netherlands, Nigeria, Oman, Poland, Qatar, Romania, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Sri Lanka, Sudan, Syna, Tanzania, 
Turkey, the United Arab Emirates, Viet-Nam and Yugoslavia. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


There is one Supreme Court, 15 Zonal and 75 District 
Courts. These have both civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

The Supreme Court: The Constitution of Nepal provides 
for a Supreme Court which shall have a Chief Justice and 
not more than six other Justices unless otherwise specified 


by law. The Supreme Court is to hold appellate as well as 
original jurisdiction, and may function as a court of review. 
The Supreme Court protects the fundamental rights of the 
people and guarantees the Rule of Law. 

Chief Justice: Hon. Nay an Bahadur Khatri. 


RELIGION 


At the 1971 census 89.4 per cent of the population 
professed Hinduism (the religion of the Royal Family), 
while 7.5 per cent were Buddhists and 3.0 per cent Muslims. 

In 1976 it was estimated that 60 per cent of the popula- 
tion were Hindus, 33 per cent Buddhists and 7 per cent 
Muslims. 


BUDDHISM 

Nepal Buddhist Association: Rev. Amritananda, Ananda 
Kuti, Kathmandu. 

Young Buddhist Council of Nepal: Rev. Amritananda. 
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The Press. Publishers, Radio, Finance 


THE PRESS 


Commoner: Naradevi, Kathmandu; English daily; Editor 
Jayandra Thapalia; circ. 7,000. 

Dainik Nepal: Thamel, Kathmandu; Nepali daily; Editor 
Indra Kant Mishra; circ. 1,000. 

Foreign Affairs Journal: 5/287 Lagon, Kathmandu; f. 
1976; articles on Nepalese foreign relations and 
calendar of main news events; three times a year; 
Editor and Publisher Bhola Bikrum Rana; circ. 

5.000. 

Gorkha Patra: Dharma Path, Kathmandu; f. 1953; Nepali 
daily; Editor Narayan Bahadur Singh; circ. 25,000. 
The Motherland: New Rd., Kathmandu; English 
daily; Editor Mamindra Raj Shrestha; circ. 1,200. 
Naya 8ama]: Phasikev, Kathmandu; f. 1957; Nepali 
daily; Editor Pashupati Dev Pandey; circ. 3,000. 

Naya Sandesh: Kathmandu; Nepali and English; weekly; 

Editor Ramesh Nath Pandey; circ. 2,200. 

Nepal Bhasa Patrika: Bangemudha, Kathmandu; Newari 
daily; Editor Phattey Bahadur Singh; circ. 850. 

Nepal Samdehar: Nepal Today Press, Ramshah Path, 
Kathmandu; Nepali daily; Editor Narendra Vilas 
Pandey; circ. 900. 

Nepali: P.O.B. 49, Kathmandu; f. 1958; Hindi; evening; 

Editor Uma Kant Das; circ. 12,500. 

Perspective: His Majsety’s Government Press, -New Rd., 
Kathmandu; English weekly. 

The Rising Nepal: Dharma Path, Kathmandu; f. 1965: 
English daily; Editor Mana Ranjan Josse; circ. 

20.000. 

Royal Nepal Economist: 41/44 Tripureswar, Kathmai^u; 
English and Nepali monthly; Editor Bhesh Raj 
Sharma; circ. 500. 

Sama]: Dilli Bazar, Kathmandtrr Editor Narayan 
Sharma Gajural; circ. 2,100. 

Samaya: Ramshah Path, Kathrnandu; Nepali daily; 
Editor Manik Lal Shrestha; circ. 18,000. 


NEWS AGENCIES 

Rastrlya Samachar Samiti (R.S.S.) : P.O.B. 220, Panchayat 
Plaza, Kathmandu; f. 1962; Chair, and Gen. jAIan. 
R. S. Bista. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): G.P. Box 402, 

nobhansor, Kathmandu; Man. Kedar ftlAN biNGi . 

Associated Press (AP) {U.S.A.): Thapathali Panchayan, 
P.O.B. 513, Kathmandu: Corr. Bin ay a Guruachari a. 
Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) {Federal Repubhc of Ger- 
many)'. Kathmandu; Corr. S. Bahadur, k.c. 

Reuters {U.K.y. DiUi Bazar, Kathmandu; Corr. E. Hawley. 
Tass {U.S.S.R.): Kamaladi, Kathmandu; Corr. L. Egorov. 
United Press International (UPl) {U.S.A.): P.O.B. S02, 
Kathmandu; Corr. Bhola Bikrum Rana. 

Press Associations 

Nopal Journalists Association(NJA): 

Rd.. Kathmandu; 600 mems.; Pres. G. V. iandl-i. 

Sec. R. C. Neupane. 

Press Council: Panchayat Plaza, Kathmandu, • i 9 t^> 
Pres. Justice N. B. Khatri; See. K. Sharma. 


La Kaul Press; Palpa Tanben. 

Mahabir Singh Chiniya Main: Makhan Tola, Kathmandu. 
Mandas Sugatdas: Kamabachi, Kathmandu. 

Ratna Pustak Bhandar: Bhotahity, Tole, Kathmandu. 
Sajha Prakhashan: Kathmandu; f. 1966; educational and 
general; Chair, Shri Kshetra Pratap Adhikary. 


RADIO 

Radio Nepal: Dept, of Broadcasting, His 5 Iajcsty'’s Govt, 
of Nepal, P.O.B. 634, Singhadurbar, Kathmandu; f. 
1951; broadcasts on short and medium wave in Nepali 
and English. In 1976 there were about 160,000 receiving 
sets. Dir.-Gen. B. P. Shah. 

There is no television. 


FINANCE 

(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; auth. = authorized; dep.= 
deposits; m. = million; NRs=Nepali Rupeas) 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Nepal Rastra Bank: Lalita Niwas, Baluwatar, Kath- 
mandu; f. 1956; state bank of issue; cap. p.u. NKs. 
58m.; total assets NRs 2,258m. (July 1975): 9 brs.; 
Gov. Kul Shekhar Sharma. 


Commercial Banks 

Nepal Bank Ltd.: H.O., Dharmapath, Juddha Rd., Kath- 
mandu; f. 1937: cap. auth. and p.u. NRs lom.; dcp. 
NRs 1,082m. (1976); 87 brs.; Chair. Harihar ju.ng 
Thapa; Gen. Man. Ananda Bhakta Rajbhandary, 
F.I.B.A.; publ. Nepal Bank Patrika (12 a year). 

Rastriya Banijya Bank {National Commercial Bank): 
Tangal, Kathmandu; f. 1965; cap. p.u. NRs 7.5m.; 
dep. NRs 704m.; 89 brs.; 4 zonal offices; Chair. Lok 
Bahadur Shrestha; Gen. Man. Dr. Nava Raj Chalise. 

Develop.ment Banks 

Agricultural Development Bank: Dharmapath. Kathmandu: 
f. 1968; only statutory financial body providing credit 
to co-operatives, individuals and associations in agri- 
cultural development; receives deposits from indi- 
viduals, co-operatives and other associations to generate 
savings in the agricultural sector; cap. p.u. NRs 
102.1m.: dcp. NRs 12. 2m.; Chair. Dip.gha Raj 
Koirala; Gen. Man. L. B. Bista. 

Nepal Industrial Development Corporation (NIDC): NIDC 
Bldg., P.B. No. 10, Durbar Marga, Kathmandu; 
f- 1959: state-owned; has .shares in 27 industrial 
enterprises, has financed 275 loans to industrial 
enterprises (1977), offers financial and technical 
assistance to private sector industries; c.ap. NRs 250111.; 
Chair. I. L. Shrestha; Gen. Man. J. 1 ,. Maskev; puhK. 
Nepal Industrial Diqest (annual). Annual Repurl. 
Audyecih Jap.at (Industrial Mag.azinc) and various 
brochures. 


INSURANCE 


PUBLISHERS 

Department of Publicity: Ministry- of Communications. 
Kathmandu. 


There is one insurance company: 

Rartrlya BeemaSansthan {National Insurance CerperaUony. 
P.O.B. 527, Kathmandu, Nepal; f. 1007; Evec. Ch.ur. 
M. P. UrADHV.sYA; Gen. I-, B, Hima. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

National Planning Commission: P.O.B. 1284, Ramshah 
Path, Kathmandu: Chair. The Prime Minister Kirti 
Nidhi Bista; Sec. G. B. N. Pradhan. 

Agriculture Inputs Corporation: Teku, Kuleshwor, Kath- 
mandu, P.O.B. 195; f. 1972; sole dealer of agriculture 
inputs for agricultural development (procuring and 
distribution of chemical fertilizers, inlproved seeds, 
agricultural tools and plant protection material) at 
national level; conducts seed multiplication programme 
(paddy, wheat and maize); seed processing plant at 
Hetanda; Chair. Dirgha Raj -Koirala; Gen. Man. 

• Bidur Kumar Thapa. 

National Trading Ltd.: P.O.B. 128, Teku, Kathmandu; f. 
1962; government undertaking; imports and distributes 
construction materials and raw materials for industry, 
machinery, vehicles and consumer goods; operates 
bonded warehouse, duty-free shop and related activities; 
brs. in aU major towns; Exec. Chair, and Gen. Man. 
Mir Subba Prakash Man Singh. 

Nepal Resettlement Company: Kathmandu; f. 1963; 
government undertaking; engaged in resettling people 
from the densely-populated hill country to the western 
Terai plain. 

Salt Trading Corporation Ltd.: Kalimati, Kathmandu; f. 
Sept. 1963 as a joint venture of the public and private 
sectors (30 and 70 per cent respectively) to manage the 
import and distribution of salt in Nepal; now also 
deMs in sugar, edible oils and wheat flour throughoul 
Nepal; Chair. A. M. Sher.chan; Gen. Man. H. B. 
Malla. 

Chambers .of Commerce 

Federation of Nepalese Chambers of Commerce and In- 
dustry: P.O.B. 269, Meera Home, Khichapokhari, 
Kathmandu; f. 1965: Pres. H. P. Giri; Vice-Pres. 
Hulas Chand Golchha; Sec.-Gen. Raj Bahadur 
Chipalu; publ. XJdyog Banijya Patrika (fortnightly). 

Nepal Chamber of Commerce: Nepal Bank Bldg. No. 2, 
P.O.B; 198, Kathmandu: f. 1952; non-profit making 
' organization devoted to cause of industrial and com- 
mercial development in Nepal and to the service of its 
members; about 450 mems.; pubis. Chamber Patrika 
(Nepali, monthly), Nepal Trade Directory. 

TRANSPORT 

Ministry. of Public V/orks and. Transport: Sec. Narayan 
Prasad A'ryal. 

Nepal Yatayat Samsthan (The Transport Corporation of 
Nepal): Teku, Kathmandu; responsible for the opera- 
. tion of road transport facilities, railways and ropeways; 

, Exec. Chair. Chitra Bahadur k. c. 

ROADS 

There are over 3,000 kilometres of roads, of which 
about 1,700 are metalled. Around Kathmandu there are 
short, sections of motorable roads and there is a 28 km. 
ring road round the valley. A mountain road, Tribhuwana 
Rajpath, links the capital with the Indian railhead at 
Raxaul. The Siddhartha Highway, constructed with 


Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism, University 

Indian assistance, connects the Bokhara Valley in 
mid-west Nepal with Sonauli, on the Indian border in 
Uttar Pradesh. A British-built section of 40 km. links 
Butwal with Barghat. Mahendra Highway will have a 
total length of 992 km. of which 655 km. had been com- 
pleted in 1976. Construction of the 400 km. Pokhara- 
Surkhet road began in 1974 and this will eventually be 
linked to the 149 km. all-weather highway which stretches 
from Dhangadhi to Dedelhura in the west. 

A fleet of container trucks operates between Calcutta 
and Raxaul and other points in Nepal for transporting 
exports to, and imports from, third countries Trolley 
buses provide a passenger service over the 13 km. between 
Kathmandu and Bhaktapur. 

RAILWAYS 

The 53 kilometres long Janakpur Railway links Jaya- 
nagar (India) with Janakpurdham and Bijalpura. Another 
section of railway 48 kilometres long (the Nepal Govern- 
ment Railway) links Raxaul to Amlekhganj. Between 
Raxaul and Birgunj 5 kilometres away this railway is 
used for goods transportation. 

ROPEWAY 

A 42-lulometre ropeway links Hetauda” and Kathmandu 
and can carry 25 tons of freight per hour throughout the 
year. Food grains, construction goods and heavy goods on 
this route are transported by this ropeway. 

SHIPPING 

Royal Nepal Shipping Corpn.: Kalimati, Kathmandu; 
f. 1971; became operational in May 1972; Man. Dir. 
Brig. Gen. R. S. Rana. 

Rojral Nepal Shipping Line: f. 1971; became operational 
in May 1972; Man. Dir. Dr. J. Jha. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Royal Nepal Airlines Corporation : RNAC Bldg., Kantipath, 
Kathmandu; f. 1958; domestic services and interna- 
tional flights to India, Sri Lanka and Thailand; fleet of 
I Boeing 727, 2 Avro HS-748, 4 DC-3, 5 Twin Otters, 2 
Pilatus Porters, 2 Jet Ranger; Chair. B. B. Pradhan. 

The following foreign airlines operate services to Nepal: 
Air France, Air-India, Bangladesh Biman, British Airways, 
Burma Airways, Indian Airlines Corporation, KLM, 
Lufthansa, Pakistan International Airlines, Pan American 
Airways, SAS, Thai International, TWA. 


TOURISM 

Departmont of Tourism: His Majesty’s Government of 
Nepal, Ram Shah Path, Kathmandu; Dir.-Gen.' Dilli 
Raj Uprety (acting). 

of Information: Ministry of Communications, 
Ghantaghar, Kathmandu; Dir. Nagendra ShARMA. 

UNIVERSITY 

Tribhuvan University: Tripureswar, Kathiriandu; f. 1958: 
1.287 teachers, c. 17,451 students. 
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THE NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

1116 Netherlands Antilles consist of two groups of 
islands in the Caribbean, some 800 km. apart. The main 
group, lying off the coast of Venezuela, consists of Aruba, 
Bonaire and Cura9ao which are known as the ‘‘Leeward 
Islands”; to the north lie the small volcanic islands of St. 
Eustatius, Saba and St. Maarten (the northern half of the 
latter island being part of the French dependency of 
Guadeloupe), known as the ‘‘Windward Islands” (though 
actually in the Leeward group of the Lesser Antilles). The 
climate is tropical, moderated by the sea, with tempera- 
tures averaging 27.5°c ( 8 i°f), and little rainfall. The 
official language is Dutch. The dominant language of the 
"Leeward Islands” is Papiamento, a mixture of Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, English and African dialect, and 
that of the "Windward Islands” is English. Spanish is also 
spoken. The population of the "Leeward Islands” and 
Saba is predominantly Roman Catholic whereas that of St. 
Eustatius and St. Maarten is predominantly Protestant. 
The state flag (proportions 3 by 2) has a red vertical stripe 
on a white background, crossed by a horizontal blue stripe 
charged -^vith six white five-pointed stars arranged in an 
oval. The capital is Willemstad in Cura9ao. 

Recent History 

Although first discovered by Spanish explorers in 1499, 
the Netherlands Antilles have been in Dutch possession 
since the seventeenth century. In 1954 ^ Charter gave the 
islands full autonomy in domestic affairs. In May 1969, 
severe workers’ riots in Cura9ao brought about the 
resignation of the Prime Minister; elections were held in 
October. In February 1970, the socialist Government of 
Ciro Kroon resigned over the nomination of a new Gover- 
nor and in 1971 the Government of E. Petronia resigned 
over the defeat in the Staten of new financial measures. 
Elections were held in August 1973, and Juancho Evertsz 
became Prime Minister. Negotiations have taken place 
with the Dutch Government w-ith the aim of achieving 
independence, in the form of a federation, by igSo. In 
March 1977 a referendum was held on Aruba on the ques- 
tion of independence outside the proposed federation, , n 
overwhelming majority voted for separate indepen cricc 
as a reaction against alleged political domination > 
Cura9ao. The June elections for a new S/a/ni resulted in 
gains for the Democratic Party (DP)- A coalition 
ment, excluding the Movimiento Electoral di Pueb 0 (^ 
of Aruba, was formed with the DP’s leader, S. Rozen a , 
as Prime Minister. However, the swearing in of members 
of the Staten and the Cabinet was delayed by an MLi an 
Prente Obrero boycott of the Staten session. The Staten was 
eventually convened by a Governor s decree m c o e . 
although MEP members refused to take the oat 1 m pro 
test against the Governor’s action. 


lovernment „ 

The Governor of the Netherlands Antilles. - 

he Crown, represents H.M. Queen Juliana o le - t 
inds. He lias executive power over c.xterna a airs . 
ssisted by an Advisory Council. Excciitiyc power in i c 
al affaim is vested in the Council of Mm.-=ters. The 


Council is responsible to the Staten (legislature) of 22 
members elected by universal adult suffrage. The adminis- 
tration of each of the four island groups of Curagao, 
Aruba, Bonaire and the "Windward Islands” is in the 
hands of an Island Council, an Executive Council and a 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

Defence 

Although defence is the responsibility of the Nether- 
lands, compulsory militarj' sendee is laid down in an 
Antilles Ordinance. The Governor is the Commandcr-in- 
Chief of the armed forces in the islands and a naval con- 
tingent is stationed in the Netherlands Antilles. 

Economic Affairs 

Agriculture is comparatively unimportant although 
efforts are being made by the Government to promote 
farming, cattle raising and horticulture. The chief products 
are aloes (Bonaire is a major e.xporter), sorghum, divi-divi, 
groundnuts and beans, fresh vegetables and tropical fruit. 
The chief industrj' is oil refining; Cura9ao and Aruba have 
become increasingly important with the development of 
the Venezuelan oil industry. The Shell refinery at Curagao 
(capacity 360,000 barrels per day) and that of Lago Oil in 
Aruba (capacitj’ 440,000 barrels per daj') are among the 
largest in the world. Oil refining accounts for about 95 per 
cent of exports by value. 

Under the Multi-Annual Development Plan {igOc-'jO), 
financed by the Netherlands, the Government’s aim was 
to improve the islands’ infrastructure and diversify the 
economy. Efforts were made to attract non-oil manufac- 
turing industries and an electronics plant and two chemical 
plants were set up in the late 19G0S. One of the largest dry 
docks in the western hemisphere, capable of handling ship.s 
of 120,000 d.w.t., was established in Curagao. There are 
also two oil transshipment terminals on Aruba and 
Curagao and a further terminal was completed on Bonaire 
in 1976. 

The economy was severely affected by the oil ensis in 
1973, and by mid-1974 the oil refineries were operating 
well below capacity. The non-oil manufacturing sector 
suffered from the adverse affects of the world reccs-ion and 
the electronics plant on Cura9ao was closed down in 1975. 
Also, a system of free zones, in which goods imported for 
re-export are not .subject to import dutic.s. has mot with 
rather limited success in its aim to develop the Nutlu r- 
lands Antilles into a major distribution centre. 

These economic difliciilties resulted in a 20 per cent 
unemployment rate in 1975, the most severely affected 
island being Curafao, which relies heavily on the declining 
oil industry. The other inlands, in particular Aruba, bene- 
fited from the growth in tourism in the 1970'=, The 
economy showed sign.s of recovery in J076: a thermic 
plant for high quality products was completed at the Sliell 
refinery, oil transshipment activities expandetl and the 
construction began of an oil terminal on .‘’t. Eu't.itius 
Dry dock activities al.'O expanded and tourism continue!! 
its growth in 107O. 
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Education 

Education is not compulsory. The Government spends 
about a third of the budget on education and there are 
good facilities. In 1974 there were 126 primary schools, 
three-quarters of which were private. There is very little 
illiteracy. » 

Transport and Communications 

There are no railways. All the islands have a good 
system of all-weather roads. Each island has a good' 
harbour and an airport. There are international airports 
on Curafao, Aruba and St. Maarten, while Bonaire, St. 
Eustatius and Saba have air strips for inter-island flight. 

Tourism 

Tourism is a major industry on aU the islands and 
several new hotels have been built on Aruba. Tourism by 
cruise ships continues to expand. 

Visas are not required by nationals of Belgium, Bolivia, 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Chile, Colombia, Ecuador,' Luxembourg and the , Nether- 
lands. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 4th (Ascension), May 
15th (Whit Monday), December 15th (Statute Day), 
December 25th-26th (Christmas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year's Day), April 13th (Good 
Friday), April i6th (Easter Monday), April 30th (Queen’s 
Birthday). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency 

100 cents = I Netherlands Antilles gulden (guilder) or 
florin (N.A.Fl.). 

Exchange rates (December 1977) : 

£1 sterling =’3.30 N.A.Fl. 

U.S. $i = 1.80 N.A.Fl. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 

AREA 
(sq. km.) 


Total Area 

Curasao 

Aruba 

Bonaire 

St. Maarten 
(D utch side) 

St. Eustatius 

Saba 

993 

444 

193 

288 

34 

21 

13 


POPULATION 
(Dec. 31st, 1976) 


Total 

CURA9A0 

Aruba 

Bonaire 

St. Maarten 
(D utch side) 

St. Eustatius 

Saba 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

245.471 

160,625 

62,288 

8,845 

11,379 

1,355 

979 

4,258* 

1,536* 

1,193* 


* Figures for 1975. 
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ECONOMICALLY ACTIV’'E POPULATION 
(estimates) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Oil industry ..... 

4.500 

4,350 

4,100 

Hotels, restaurants, etc. 

7,400 

7,900 

7,700 

Trade ...... 

12,500 

12,400 

12,400 

Construction .... 

5.500 

5.000 

4,200 

Other industries .... 

6,700 

6,000 

4,800 

Transport, financing, etc. 

8,300 

8,400 

8,300 

Agriculture, electricity, etc. . 

2,300 

2,250 

2,200 

Government ..... 

12,800 

13.500 

14,500 

Other services and activities not 
adequately defined 

7,000 

6,700 

6,200 

Total: employed 

67,000 

66,500 

64,000 

unemployed 

9,300 

12,000 

16,000 

Total Labour Force . 

76,300 

78,500 

80,000 


Source: Bank van de Nederlandse Antillen, Report 1975-76. 


Agriculture (FAO estimates); Crops {1976); Sorghum 7,000 
rnetric tons. Livestock (1976): 8,000 cattle, 6,000 pigs, 
21,000 goats, 8,000 sheep, 100,000 poultry. 


MINING 


('000 metric tons) 


• 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Phosphate rock* 

156 

III 

92 

107 

82 

Salt (unrefined) t 

n.a. 

200 

480 

480 

480 


Native sulphur: 35,000 metric tons in 1967. 

• Source: International Superphosphate and Compound Manufacturers’ Association, London, 
t Estimated production (Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines). 


INDUSTRY 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 



Beer . ■ 

Nitrogenous fertilizers* . 

Motor spirit (petrol) 

Aviation ga.solinc . 

Kerosene . . . • 

Jet fuel . . . ■ 

Distillate fuel oils (gas oil) 
Residual fuel oils . 

Lubricating oils 

Petroleum bitumen (asphalt) . 
Electric energy 

'000 hectolitres 
'000 metric tons 

,, »» 

,, M *• 

,, »» »• 

,* »» 

If »» " 

,, »» 'f 

million kWh. 

52 

ir -5 

2,990 

371 

265 

2,743 

3.060 

24,160 

892 

6S0 

1,500 

58 

18.0 

2.540 

33 » 

I Go 
3.272 
4.350 
27.470 

603 

720 

J .550 

n.a. 

6.6 

2.060 

293 

1 85 
2,651 

2.930 

26,650 

53 <> 

700 

x,6oo 

n.a. 

21.2 

2.570 

255 

1.890 

3,350 

13.030 

250 

300 

1,400 


Other products (’000 metric tons. 196S): Sulphuric acid .3^: N.tric acid ,5. 

• Estimated production (nitrogen content) in the 12 months ending June 3otji of the year stated 
(Source: FAO). 

Source: I'N. Stolislica! Yearbook. 
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FINANCE 

100 cents = I Netherlands AntiUes gulden (guilder) or florin {N.A.F 1 .). 

Coins; i, 2^, 5, 10 and 25 cents; i, 2j'and 25 N.A.Fl.' 

Notes: i, 2J. 5. 10, 25, 50. 100. 250 and 500 N.A.Fl. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): sterling=3.30 N.A.FL; U.S. $1 = 1.80 N.A.Fl. 

100 N.A.Fl.=;i30.33 = $55.56. 

Note: Prior to August 1971 the exchange rate was U.S. $1 = 1.88585 guilders'(i guilder =53. 026 U.S. cents). In December 
1971 a new par value of $1 = 1.79 guilders (i guilder=55.866 U.S. cents) and a market rate of $1 = 1.80 guilders were estab- 
lished. These have remained in effect ever since, despite the devaluation of the U.S. dollar in February 1973. In terms of 
sterling, the exchange rate was ;£i = 4.526 guilders from November 1967 to August 1971; and = 4.664 guilders (par value) 
from December 1971 to June 1972. 


COST OF LIVING INDICES 


(1970 = 100) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Food . . 

103-7 

no. 7 

127/8' 

174-7 

Housing . 

100.0 

103.8 

107.4 

116.3 

Clothing and footwear . 

■100.6 , 

102.7 

,107.6 

116.9 

Miscellaneous 

101.3 

104.5 

108.9 

II9.O 

General Index 

102. 1 

106.2 

II4.9 

137-3 


1976 (1975 = 100); Food and beverages 108.0, Clothing and footwear 105.5, Housing 
103.9, Miscellaneous 105.0, General index 166.5. 


CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 
('000 N.A.F 1 .) 


* ' 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Notes in circulation . 

Gold owned by the Bank of the 

72,287 

82,186 

87,213 

106,744 

101,284 

Netherlands Antilles 

37.252 

41.389 

41.389 

41.389 

41.389 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS . 
(U.S. $ million) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. 

Trade Balance .... 

Exports of services .... 

Imports of services .... 

Balance on Goods and Services 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 
Government unrequited transfers (net) 

Current Balance .... 

Direct capital investment (net) 

Other long-term capital (net) . . . 

Short-term capital (net) . ■ 

Net errors and omissions 

Total (net monetary movements) 

725.3 

-749.5 

818.6 

—819.1 

1 . 435-8 

- 1 , 337.-0 

3,121 .0 
“ 2 , 993-4 

2,501.3 

—2,466.3 

2,690.8 
— 2,727.8 

—24.2 
113.8 
— 199.2 

- 0-5 , 

251-9 

-318.7 

98.8 

367-2 

-503-2 

r27.6 

454-1 

-752.7 

35-0 , 
544-4 

—620.3 

- 37-0 

719.6 

-723-3 

— 109.6 
— 19.0 

11-5 

-67-3 
— 11.6 
14.4 

- 97-2 

-15-4 

8.2 

— I7I .0 
- 13-7 
10. 0 

—40.9 
. - 13 - 1 ,, 

, 16.4 

-40.7 
■ —II. 7 

17-1 

— II7.O 

} 5-3 { 

— 21.3 
146.7 

-64-4 

50.4 

-17. 1 
29.0 
13.^ 

-104-3 

42.3 

5-0 

52.2 

. . 5 - 7 , 

-174-7 

146.8 

9-9 

32.2. 

— 1 . 1 

' ■ - 37 .- 6 - 

,'- 5 '- 5 "’ 

' ' ’ 29.'7 

■ . . ■ 25.0- 
... —2.2 . 

; - 35-2 

6.9 

42.1 

51-8 

- 43-6 

13-7 

IT. 7 

1.6 

' ' ' 13-i 

; 9-3 

21.9 


Source: IMF, Ittiernational Financial Statistics. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million N.A.Fl.) 



1 

1973 i 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports 

2,868 

6,536 

5,088 

6,601 

Exports 

2,465 j 

5,815 

4,315 

4.544 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(million N.A.Fl.) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Petroleum and 

petroleum products . 

5,821 

4,321 

5,785 

Other 

715 

767 

815 

Total . 

6,536 

5,088 

6,600 


Exports 

i 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Crude petroleum . 

98 

6S5 

82 

Partly refined petroleum 

lOI 

27S 

132 

Petroleum products 

2,147 

4.666 

4.057 

Aviation turbine fuel. 

189 

458 

371 

Gas oil . 

326 

390 

505 

Residual fuel oil 

1,167 

2,914 

2,233 

Total (inch others) . 

2,465 

5.815 

4,315 


Petroleum products (1976): 4.031 million N.A.Fl. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
('000 N.A.Fl.) 


Imports 

1974 

Colombia. ..... 

19,667 

Gabon ...... 

n.a. 

Netherlands ..... 

88,359 

Trinidad ...... 

16,311 

United Kingdom .... 

37.987 

U.S.A 

220.760 

Venezuela ..... 

1,629,327 

Others ...... 

851,040 


Exports 

1974 

Argentina ..... 

1,308 

Brazil ...... 

44,156 

Canada ...... 

105.435 

Japan ...... 

2,869 

Netherlands ..... 

50.369 

United Kingdom .... 

62,758 

U.S.A 

1,659.079 


TOURISM 

('000) 



Stay 

-OVKK Tou 

KISTS 

Cruisi; Touri 

STS 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1076 

Aruba .... 

105 

129 

J46 

62 

58 

98 

Bonaire .... 

1 X 

9 

10 


4 

t > 

Cura^.ao 

XIO 

103 

1 1 7* 

168! 

'74 

l.“o* 

St. M.aartcn . 

59 

67 

95 

f >9 

50 


Total . 

285 

30S 

36-^ 

-*:>9 

200 

3 43 


* Preliniittarv. 
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TRANSPORT 

ROAD TRAFFIC 
(motor vehicles in use) 



19 

75 

Curafao 

Aruba 

Cars .... 

34.597 

14.247 

Lorries .... 

5.185 

465 

Buses .... 

43^ 

X27 

Taxis .... 

156 

67 

Other Cars 

782 

287 

Motor Cycles 

770 ; 

200 

Total 

41.922 

15.393 


SHIPPING 


Aruba CURA9A0 



1975 

1976 

1 


mm 

1976 

Vessels 

No. of 
Vessels 

Tonnage 

(’000 

G.R.T.) 

"No. of 
Vessels 

Tonnage 

(’000 

G.R.T.) 

Vessels 

No. of 

I Vessels 

Tonnage 

('000 

G.R.T.) 

No. of 
^ Vessels 

Tonnage 

(’000 

G.R.T.) 

Tankers . 

1.455 

31.240 

1.724 

45.216 

Tankers . 


60,967 

2.383 

69,622 

Steamers and 




Steamers and 

NM 




Motor Vessels 

1.407 

7.499 

1.549 

7.116 

Motor Vessels 


13.678 

7.828 

12.407 

Total 

2,862 

38.739 

3.273 

52.332 

Total 

10.373 

74.645 

10,211 

82,029 












PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


{Cura9ao and Aruba) 




By Sea j 

1 By Air 

Embark 

Disembark 

Transit 

Embark 

Disembark 

" Transit 

1972 

11,570 

12,938 

193,312 

428,966 

432,088 

204,640 

1973 

18,703 

19.655 

244,718 

460,430 

463.045 

228,633 

1974 

48,199 

48,220 

250,846 

461,481 

463.432 

262,846 

1975 

58,456 1 

55,978 

1 

245.144 1 

1 

484,476 

486,888 

283,890 


Primary- 
Junior High . 
Senior High . 
Special education 


EDUCATION 

(1973/74) 


SCHOOI.S 

Pupils 

Teachers 

126 

38,170 

mmmm 

34 

9,410 


4 

2,694 


22 

1,715 



Sources (unless other^vise stated): Bureau voor de Statistiek; Bank van de Nederlandse Antillen. 
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NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 


The ConsfUudon, The Govcrnmeni 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The form of government for the Netherlands Antilles is 
embodied in the Charter of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, which came into force on December 29th, 1954. The 
Netherlands and the Netherlands Antilles each enjoy full 
autonomy in domestic and internal affairs and are united 
on a footing of equality for the protection of their common 
interests and the granting of mutual assistance. 

Whenever the Netherlands Council of Ministers is dealing 
with matters coming under the heading of joint afiairs of 
the realm (in practice mainly foreign affairs and defence) 
the Council assumes the status of Council of Ministers of 
the Kingdom. In that event the Minister Plenipotentiary 
appointed by the Government of the Netherlands Antilles 
takes part ivith full voting powers in the deliberations. 

A legislative proposal regarding affairs of the realm and 
applying to the Netherlands Antilles as well as to the 
metropolitan Netherlands is sent, siniultaneously with its 
submission to the Netherlands Parliament, the States- 
General, and to the legislature. {Staten] of the Nether- 
lands Antilles. The latter body can report in uiiting to the 
States-General on the draft Kingdom Statute and designate 
one or more special delegates to attend the debates and 
furnish information in the meetings of the Chambers of the 
States-General. Before the final vote on a draft the 
Minister Plenipotentiary has the right to express an opinion 
on it. If he disapproves of the draft, and if in the Second 
Chamber a three-fifths majority of the votes cast is not 
obtained, the discussions on the draft are suspended and 
further deliberations take place in the Council of Mini.sters 
of the Kingdom. When special del6gates attend the 
meetings of the Chambers this right devolves upon the 
delegates of the parliamentary body designated for this 
purpose. 


Executive power in internal affairs is vested in a nomi- 
nated Council of Ministers, who arc responsible to the 
legislature {Staten). The Netherlands Antilles Staten con- 
sists of 22 members elected by universal adult suffrage. 
Everj' island group is an electoral district. .Aruba elects 
eight members, Bonaire one member, the Netherlands 
"Windward Islands” one member and Curasao t2 mem- 
bers. In the island groups where more than one member is 
elected, the election is by proportional representation. 
Inhabitants have the right to vote if they ha\-e Dutch 
nationality and have reached the age of 18. Voting is not 
compulsory. Candidates for election to the Staten must be 
electors who are at least 21 years old. The Staten is elected 
for four years and has the right of amendment, of inquiry, 
of interpellation and of initiative. The budget must be 
approved by the Staten. 

The Governor, as representative of the Crown, lias 
executive power in external aflairs which he e.xerciscs in 
co-operation with the Council of Ministers. He is assisted 
by an Ad visory Council which consists of at least five mem- 
bers appointed by him. 


In its programme, published in August 1977. the new 
Government agreed infer alia to give each of the six islands 
a separate constitution, in addition to the national con- 
stitution and with any disputes to be submitted to an 
independent court. Matters reserved for the national 
Government were to include control of the police, posts 
and tclecommonication.s, monetary aflnirs and customs. 
The islands of Saba and St. Eustatius were cadi to be given 
a representative in the Staten who would provisionally 
have obser\'er status. These provksions were to supersede 
previous constitutional arrangements. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Governor. Dr. B. M. Luito. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

[October 1977) 


Prime Minister and Minister of General Affairs; S. G. M. 

(Boy) Rozendal (DP). 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Justice: Leo A. I. 

Cha.vce (PPA). 

Minister of Finance and Constifutional Structure: .Max 

Caoits (PPA). 

Minister of Education and Culture: Faustina .M- Fka.vk 
(i’PA). 

Minister of Sociaf Affairs, Labour, Sport and Recreation: 

H, L. Spen-cei! (DP). 


Minister of Economic Affairs: .M, L. L.mjmo.vii; (SVV-Vj. 
Minister of Public Health: T. HruNAXonz (DP). 

Minister of Welfare; MiGur.i. Pouiur.n (UPB). 

Minister of Communicafions and Transporf: .V. K. Wt;;- 
KLAAU (NVP-U). 


Minister Plenipotentiary for the Netherlands Antilles at The 
Hague; Eloiu-.u G. Madupo. 


* With a member of the Dcmocr.Ttic P.vrfy of the '' Windwan! I.<;l.tnds" still to be .ippoinfccl .ns .n tnlnisfr'.’-. it w.i't /-^pr-ctf- 
th.nt the number of meiiibcrs of tlic Cnbinet would bv order be limittxl to 10. 
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Parliament, Political Parties, Religion, Judicial System, etc. 


PARLIAMENT 

(STATEN) 
Speaker: A. Nita. 


{General Election, June 1977) 


Party 

Seats 

Democratic Party (DP) . . . . • . 

6 

Nationale 'Volkspartij-Unie (NVP-U) ' . 

3 

Frente Obrero de Liberacidn : ... 

3 

Movimiento Electoral di-Pueblo (MEP) 

5 

Partido Patridtico Arubano (PPA) . . 

3 

Unidn Patridtica Bonairiana (UPB) 

I 

Democratic Party ("Windward Islands”) • 

I 

Total . . . . . . . 

22 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Democratic Party (DP): Willemstad, Cura9ao; Leader 
S. G. M. Rozendal. 

Frente Obrero de Liberacidn {Workers’ ’Liberation Front) 
Willemstad, Cura9ao; Leader W. Godett. 

Movimiento Electoral di Pueblo (MEP) {People’s Electoral 
Movement): Cumana 84, Oranjestad, Aruba; f. 1971; 

I, 200 mems.; Pres, and Leader G. F. Croes; Sec.-Gen’ 

J. ,v. D. Kuyp. 

Nationale Volkspartij-Unie (NVP-U) {National United 
People’s Party): Willemstad, Cura9ao; Pres, and 
Leader Juancho M. G. Evertsz. 

Partido Patridtico Arubano (PPA) {Patriotic Party of 
Aruba): Oranjestad, Aruba; Leader Leo A. I. Chance. 

Unidn Patridtico Bonairiana (UPB) {Patriotic Union of 
Bonaire): Kralendijk, Bonaire. 


RELIGION 

Roman Catholics form the largest religious community 
numbering more than 87 per cent of the population The 
Anglican, Methodist, Dutch Reformed and other Protes- 
tant Churches have memberships of about 15,000. There 
are approximately 1,000 Jews. 

Roman Catholic Bishop: Breedestraat 31, Willemstad 
Cura9ao; Mgr. Willem Michel Ellis, Bishoo of 
Willemstad. . op 01 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Legal authority is exercised by the Court of First 
Instance (which sits in all the islands) and by the Court of 
Appeal. The members of the Court of Appeal act as iudees 
who sit singly in the Courts of First Instance. The President 
of the Court of Appeal, its members (a maximum of nine) 
and the Attorney-General of the Appeal Court are ap- 
pointed for life by the Queen after consultation with the 
Government of the Netherlands Antilles. 

President of the Supreme Court; Dr. H. J. van Heijningen 
Attorney-General: Dr. L. R. Nahr. 


THE PRESS 

Amigoe di Aruba: P.O.B. 323, Oranjestad, Ariiba; f. 1883; 
daily; Dutch; Editor/Man. J. A. van der Schoot; 
circ. 3,500. 

Amigoe di Curapao: Conscientiesteeg 29,. P.O.B. 577, 
Willemstad, Cura9ao; f. 1883; Catholic; daily; Dutch; 
Editor N. Hendrikse; circ. 12,000. 

Beurs- cn Nieuivsberichten: W.I. Compagniestraat 41, 
P.O.B. 215, Willemstrad, Cura9ao; f. 1935; liberal; 
Dutch; daily; Editor H. O. ban.Delden; circ. 8,000. 

La Cruz: Conscientiesteeg 29, P.O.B. 577, Willemstad, 
Cura9ao; f. 1894; weekly; Papiamento; Editor A. £. 
Panneflek; circ. 2,500. 

Cura^aosche Courani; P.O.B. 15, Willemstad, Cura9ao; f. 
1812; weekly; Dutch; Editor P. C. Gorsira. 

The Local: San Nicol 4 s, Oranjestad, Aruba; , English; 
•weekly: Etoor F. L. Hodge. 

Newsletter of Curasao Trade and Industry Association: 

Pietermaaizi; P.O.B. 49, Willemstad, Cura9ao; f. 1972: 
economic and industrial paper; English; monthly; 
Editor V. M. Oenes. ■ 

The News: Kruisweg 15, Oranjestad, Aruba; daily; English; 
Editor G. J. Schouten; circ. 3,500. 

Nobo: Scherpenheuvel z/n, Willemstad, Cura9ao; daUy: 
Papiamento; Editor Carlos Daantje; circ. 17,000. 

La Prensa: W.I. Compagniestraat 41, Willemstad, Cura9ao, 
f. 1929; daily; Papiamento; Editor AgustIn DIaz; 
circ. 10,750. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Agence France-Presse (AFP) : Andromedaweg 4, Willem- 
stad. Cura9ao; Representative Mrs. Elyane Gorsira- 
Ronnet. 

Algemeen Netherlands Presbureau (ANP) {The Netherlands): 
P.O.B. 439, Willemstad, Cura9ao: Representative H. S. 
PlETERSZ. 

Associated Press (AP) {U.S.A.): Willemstad, Cura9ao; 
Representative M. Jeuken-Olson. 

i.P.I.: Willemstad, Cura9ao; Representative Dr. G. Swart. 
United Press International (UPl) {U.S.A.): Willemstad, 
Cura9ao; Representative M. Herring. 


PUBLISHERS 

Curayao DrukkeriJ en Uitgevers Maatschappii: Pieter- 
maaiweg, Willemstad, Cura9ao. 

De Wit Stores N.V.: L. G. Smith Blvd. no, P.O.B. 386. 
Oranjestad, Aruba; f. 1948; Man. Dir. F. Olmtak. 

Ediciones Populates: W.I. Compagniestraat 41, Willem- 
^ad, Curayao; f. 1929; Dir. Ronald Yrausquin; 
Editor AgustIn M. DIaz. 

Van Dorp Aruba N.V.: Nassaustraat 77, P.O.B. 596, 
Oranjestad, Aruba. 

®®*''bbean Inc.: Breedestraat 42, P.O.B. 200. 
Willemstad, Cura9ao. . . 

Sherpenheuvel, Willem- 

Drukkerij de Stad N.V,: W.I. Compagniestraat 41, Willem- 
® 3 - , Cura9ao; Dir. Ronald Yrausquin. 
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Offsetdrukkerij Infergrafia, N.V.: Essoweg 54, Willemstad, 
Cura9ao. 

Verenigde Antilliaanse Drukkerljen, N.V,: L. G. Smith 
Blvd. no, P.O.B. 201, Oranjestad, Aruba. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Radio Curom [Cwa^aose Radio Vereeniging): P.O.B. 31, 
Willemstad, Curasao; f. 1933; broadcasts in Dutch, 
Papiamento, English and Spanish; Pres. C. G. 
Grootens. 

Radio Aniiliana: P.O.B. 28, Bemardstraat 61, St. Nicolaas, 
Aruba; commercial station; programmes in Dutch, 
English, Spanish and Papiamento; Dir.-Gen. H. Booy. 

Radio Caribe: Nieuwestraat 22B, 'Willemstad, Cura9ao; 
^ 955 '> commercial station; programmes in Dutch, 
English, Spanish and Papiamento; Dir.-Gen. C. R. 
Heillegger. 

Radio Hoyer: Julianaplein 21, Willemstad, Curasao; com- 
mercial; three stations; Radio Hoyer I & II m Curasao 
and Voice of Bonaire in Bonaire; programmes in Dutch, 
English, Spanish and Papiamento; Dir.-Gen. H. E. 
Hoyer. 

Radio Kelkboom: P.O.B. 146, Oranjestad, Aruba; f. i 954 ‘> 
commercial radio station; programmes in Duteh, 
English, Spanish and Papiamento; Owner and Dir. 
Carlos A. Kelkboom. 

Radio Victoria; P.O.B. 410, Oranjestad, Aruba; f. tSSSj 
religious and cultural station owned by the Evangelical 
Alliance Mission; programmes in Dutch, English, 
Spanish and Papiamento; Man. Robert Catteau, Jr. 

Trans World Radio: Kralendijk, Bonaire; religious and 
cultural station; programmes to South, Central and 
North America, Middle East and Europe in 16 lan- 
guages; Man. T. J. Lowell. 

Voice ot Aruba: P.O.B. 219, Oranjestad, Aruba; (mm- 
mercial radio station; programmes in Dutch, English, 
Spanish and Papiamento; Man. A. Arekda. 

Voice ot Saba: P.O.B. i, Saba. 

Windward Islands Broadcasting: P.O.B. 366, PUilipsburg. 
St. Maarten; commercial; programmes in r.ngiisi. 
Man. VA^•CE W, James. 

Number of radio receivers (1976); 132,000. 

TELEVISION 

Tcle-Curagao: P.O.B. 415. Willemstad, Curasao, f 

run by the Netherlands Antilles Television Conipan) 
Ltd.; commercial; Gen. Man. C, S. Coksen. 

Tele-Aruba: P.O.B. 392. Oranjestad, .-Xruba; f. i9^3i run by 
the Antilliaanse Tclcvisic Maatsch.appij ; commcrcia . 
Man. S. L. Salas. 

Number of television sets (1976); 35,000. 

FINANCE 

(cap. = capital; p.u. = paid up: dep. =dcrosits; m. = million; 
res. = reserves; amounts in Netherlands .Antilles fionns 

BANKING 
Central bank 

Bank van do Ncderlandsc Antillcn (Pnut' <'f ^ril-rrlands 

AiiliUn): Brr.-<b>traat i. Willcin'-tad. Cur.T;.-io; t. 

rr<;. 37.2 ni. (Nov J(>77). J ^ -*■ 

VAN Iir.i.in;N; Sec R. Hi NniQfi:/. 


Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance 

Commercial Banks 

Algemene Bank Hcderland, H.V.: Pietermaai 17, P.O.B. 
144, W'illemstad, Curacao; f. 1936; Regional Man. A. 
Oort.man Gerlings; brs. in .Aruba, Bonaire and St. 
Maarten. 

Aruba Bank N.V.; Na-ssaustraat 41, P.O.B. 192. Oranjes- 
tad, Aruba; f. 1925; cap. p.u. 2m., dep. 35m. (1976); 
Mans. F. J. Eman, J. W. E. Eman. 

Banco di Caribe N.V.; Schottcgalwcg-Oost 205. Willem- 
stad, Cura9ao; f- 1974; Gen. .Mans. E. de Kort, S. de.v 
Heijer. 

Banco Industrial de Venezuela: Hccrcnstraat 19. Willem- 
stad, Curafao; f. 1973; Man. E. A. .Alvarez. 

Banco Barclays Antiliano N.V.: P.O.B. 491, Willemstad, 
Cura9ao; f. i960; cap. i.Sm., dep. 27.2m. (Dec. 1973); 
Gen. Man. P. S. Ford; oflices in .Aruba, Bonaire, St, 
Maarten, Saba and St. Eustatius. 

Bank of America N.T. & S.A,: Wilhelminnplcin 14-16. 
P.O.B. 763, Willemstad, Cura9ao; Man. R. H. Poulsen. 

Bank of Nova Scotia, N.V.: P.O.B. 303, Backstreet, Philips- 
burg, St. Maarten; Man. C. Davis. 

Caribbean Mercantile Bank N.V.; Nassaustraat 53. P.O.B. 
28. Oranjestad, Aruba; f. 1963; afliliated with Maduro 
and Curiel’s Bank N.V.; cap. p.u. 2ni., dep. 25m.; 
Mans. V. P. Henriquez, B. Kelly. 

Chase Manhattan Bank N.A.; Mullet Bay, P.O.B. 211, 
Philipsburg, St. Maarten; Man. J. I'. Lanz. 

Citibank N.A.: Nassaustraat 67, P.O.B. 700, Oranjestad, 
.Aruba; Madurostraat 7. P.O.B. 736, Willemstad, 
Cura9ao: Gen. Man. Netherlands Antilles Jons 
McGhee. 

Maduro & Curiel’s Bank (Bonaire), N.V.: Kcrkstra.it, 
ICralendijk, Bonaire; f. 1963 [see below); Man. G. 
CURIEL. 

Maduro & Curiel’s Bank N.V.: de Ruytcrplein 2-4. Willem- 
stad, Cura9ao; f. 1916; afTiliatcd' with Bank of Nova 
Scotia N.V., Toronto; Man. Dirs. L. CaI’RILES, J. M. 
Tiemans; 6 brs. 

The Windward Islands Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 220, Philipsburg, 
St. Maarten; afTiIiatcd to Maduro and Curiill's Bank, 
N.V.; f. 1959; Man. Dir. O. Henriquez; Man. E. W. 
West. 


Offshore Banks 

(without permission to operate locally) 

Banco Mcrcantil Vcnczolano, N.V.; HandeKkade 4, P.O.n. 
565. Willemstad, Curavao; Man. C. 1 ). Kroon. 

First Cura9ao International Bank, N.V.: Breedotraat 16 
(Otrabanda), P.O.B. 299. Willemstad, Curarao; f. r<>73; 
cap. U.S. Ji6m. (1977). 

International Bank & Trust Corporation: P.O.B. r.^o. 
Willemstad, Cura9ao; f. 195S; cap. S 50,000: Di.'-s. 
Solis, D. da Silv.v Solis. 

Pierson, Hcldring & Pierson (Curaf.no) N.V.: o John H, 
GorsirawcE. I'.O.B. KSn, Willemstad, Cin.ir.m; !. 1052, 
who!l\- -owned subsiiliarj- of lUldting and 

Pierson N.A’., .Amsterdam; trust company; Gen .’d.tn 
J. H. Biunckm.nnn, 


INSURANCE 

A number of foreign companies have ofnee-e in Cnra;ai> 
and Arub.n, mainly Britith, Can.ndian, Dutch and North 
American. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

Aruba Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Wilhelmina- 
straat 22, P.O.B. 140, Oranjestad; Ariiba; Pres. 
Robert W. Croes; Vice-Pres. Eduard de Veer; Sec. 
Adrianus Polvliet. 

Curasao Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Pietermaai 
21, P.O.B. 10, Willemstad, Curasao; Chair. J. F. 
Jonkhout; Sec. Dr. L. C. Kolff. 

TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

Aruba Trade and Industry Association: P.O.B. 562, 

Oranjestad, Aruba; Pres. E. R. Arends. 

Vereniging Bedrijfsieven Curasao (Curafao Trade and 
Industry Association): Pietermaai 21, P.O.B. 49, 
Willemstad, Curasao. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Algemeen Verbond van Vrije Vakverentgingen — Curasao 

A.V.V.-C (National Confederation of Curasao Trade 
Unions) : Schouwburgweg 44, Willemstad, Curafao; 
f. 1968; Pres. H. L. Spencer; Gen. Sec. H. J. van 

SiCHEM. 

CuraQaosche Federatie van Werknemers (Curasao Federa- 
tion of Worliers): Schouwburgrveg 44, Willemstad, 
Cnratao; f. 1964; about 8,000 mems.; Pres. E. Ong-a- 
Kwie; Sec.-Gen. H. J. van Sichem; 204 affiliated 
unions. 

Cura9aosche Verbond van Vakverenigingen— CVV (Christ- 
ian Confederation of Trade Unions in the Netherlands 
Antilles): Bargestraat r, P.O.B. .■562, Willemstad, 
Cura9ao; f. , 1950; about 3,990 mems.; 9 affiliated 
unions; Pres. H. A. Rojer; Sec. O. I. Semerel. 

Do Algemene Nederlands Antilliaanse Ambtenaren Federatie 

(General Union of Netherlands Antillean Civil Servants): 
P.O.B. 604, Willemstad, Curasao; 5.000 mems.; Pres. 
R. J. Sammy; Sec. Dr. H. Arends. 

Independent oil Workers’ Federation: Grensweg 7, Sint 
Nicolaas, Aruba; f. 1961; 2,600 mems.; Pres. F. L. 
Maduro; Sec.-Gen. L. Albus; publ. lowua News. 

Petroleum Workers’ Federation of Curagao: Willemstad, 
Curafao; affiliated to Int. Petroleum and Chemical 
Workers’ Fed.; f. 1955; about 3,000 mems.; Pres. H. L. 
Spencer; Sec.-Gen. L. Janzen; publ. Petrolero. 


TRANSPORT 

There are no railways. 

Roads: All islands have a good system of all-weather 
roads. 

Shipping: Curagao and Aruba are important centres for 
the refining and transshipment of Venezualan and Middle 
Eastern oil. A dry dock at Curasao capable of servicing 
ships of 120,000 d.w.t. was completed in 1972. ° 

Breeships, N.V.: Centro Comercial Antilia, Lokaal is 
Willemstad, Curagao; 5 cargo ships; Dir. A. Van 
Krimpen. 

Curagaosche Scheepvaart MaatschappiJ, N.V.: Emmastad 
Curagao; 14 tankers and 3 tugs; Man. Dirs. R. de Vos’ 
M. Wagemaker, a. Heneman. 

Drechtships, N.V.: Centro Comercial Antilia, Room 15. 
Willemstad, Curagao; one tanker and si.K cargo ships’ 
Dir. A. Van Krimpen. 
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Koraal Scheepvaart MaatschappiJ, N.V.: Fokkerweg 6a, 
P.O.B. 677, Willemstad, Curagao; 3 LPG carriers, 1 
chemical carrier; Man. Dir. D. Steine. • ■ 

Oostzee (Curagao), N.V. Stoomvaart-Maatschappij: Wilhel- 
minalaan 7, Willemstad, Curagao; two roll-on/roll-off 
carriers, two container vessels; Man. Dir. F. N. Rowaan. 

Many foreign shipping lines call at ports in the Nether- 
lands Antilles. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

■ There are international airports at Curagao (Dr. A. 

Plesman, also known as Hato), Aruba (Princess Beatrix) 

and Bonaire (Flamingo Field) ; and airfields at St. Maarten, 

St. Eustatius and Saba. 

ALM — Antillean Airlines: Dr. A. Plesman Airport, 
Curagao; f. 1964; internal services between Aruba, 
Bonaire, Curagao and St. Maarten; external services to 
North, Central and South America and the West 
Indies; fleet: 4 DC-9-32, i Twin Otter DHC-6-300, 
I Beechcraft A-80, i Boeing-727; Pres. C. O. Yraus- 

QUIN. 

Caraibische Lucht Transport MaatschappiJ (Caribbean Air 
Transport): Zeelandia 3, Willemstad, Curagao; f. 1962; 
operates throughout the Caribbean and Central 
America; non-scheduled flights to Miami; Dirs. A. J. P- 
Kusters, j,, V. Kusters, H. Venekatte; fleet: 
1 DC-.6A, 2 C-46. 

Windward Islands Airways International: P.O.B. 288, St. 
Maarten; charter flights and scheduled flights through- 
out the Caribbean; Gen. Man. Robbert M. Volgers; 
fleet: 2 Twin Otter, i BN-2A Islander, 2 Twin Bonanza. 


The Netherlands Antilles are also served by the folloiving 
foreign airlines: Curagao — Aerovlas Condor (Colombia), 
American Airlines, Caribair (Puerto Rico), Dominicana, 
Eastern Airlines, KLM, LAV (Venezuela), Surinam Air- 
lines, Trans Caribbean (U.S.A.), ' Viasa (Venezuela). 
Aruba — American Airlines, Aerovias Condor (Colombia), 
Caribair (Puerto Rico), Eastern Airlines, KLM,,LA\ 
(Venezuela), Sabena, Trans Caribbean (U.S.A.), Viasa 
(Venezuela). St. Maarten — Air France, Caribair (Puerto 
Rico), LI AT (Antigua). 


TOURISM 

Aruba Tourist Bureau: A. Shfittestraat 2, Oranjestad; 
branches in New York, Miami and Caracas; Dir. O. B- 
Arends. There were 3,076 hotel beds in Aruba in 
January 1977. 

Bonaire Government Tourist Board: Oranjeplein, 
Kralendijk, Bonaire. 

Curagao Government Tourist Bureau: Concordiastraat 24, 
Willemstad; branches in New York, Miami and 
Caracas; Dir. P. van der Veen. 

Saba Tourist Board: Windwardside, Saba; Dir. James Ray 
Hassell. 

St. Eustatius Tourist Board: Fort Oranjestad i, Oran- 
jestad' Dir. Dr. James E. Maduro. 

St. Maarten Tourist Board: Administration Bldg., Front 
St., Philipsburg. 


UNIVERSITY 

Universitat di Aruba: Aruba; 15 teachers; 150 students. 
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THE NEW HEBRIDES 


The New Hebrides, including the Banks and Torres 
Islands, form an archipelago of some 70 islands in the 
south-western Pacific Ocean, stretching from south of the 
Solomon Islands to the East of New Caledonia. The group 
extends for about 800 kilometres from north to south. The 
winter months are fairly cool, and hurricanes occur 
during the summer months (December to April). Vila, the 
capital, has an average year-round humidity of S3 per cent 
and an average annual rainfall of about 2,300mm. 

Since 1906 the islands governed as an Anglo-French 
Condominium. Under this arrangement each power have 
been responsible for its own citizens and other non-Kew 
Hebrideans who choose to be "ressortissant" of either 
power. 

In 1974 3 . Representative Assembly was established but 
this did not satisfy nationalist aspirations, led by the 
Vanuaaku Party (formerly the National Parfy) which in 
1975 ■''■on a rhajority of the elected seats in the Assembfy. 

The Vanuaaku Party ("VP) boycotted the second session 
of the Representative Assembly which opened in Februar}- 
1977, ^od the Assembly was subsequently dissolved. How- 
ever, the VP succeeded in reaching an agreement with the 
Condominium powers for new elections to be held on the 
basis of universal adult suffrage for all seats. 

In July it was announced at a conference in Paris 
between British, French and New Hebridean representa- 
tives that the islands would be given full independence in 
1980, following elections and a referendum on indepen- 
dence; the VP refused to attend the talks on the grounds 
that the parfy seeks immediate independence. 

New elections were held on the basis of universal 
suffrage in November 1977; these were also boycotted by 
the VP after their demands to lower the voting age from 
21 to 18, the right to form a government and a referendum 
on independence were rejected. They declared a “People’s 
Provisional Government’’ and civil unrest ensued. Never- 
theless, a new Government was formed in January 1978. 

A measure ot self-government was introduced early in 
1978; a Council of Ministers and the office of Chief Minister 
were established, and the French, British and Condo- 
minium Services were being replaced by a single New 
Hebrides Public Service. 

During 1977 the New Hebridean nationalist movement 
adopted militant methods to focus attention on what the 
VP described as “the maldistribution of land between 
Ncrw Hebrideans and Europeans", the former constituting 
95 per cent of the population and holding 64 per cent of 
the land while the latter constituted 3 per cent of the 
population and owned 36 per cent of the land. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

Area; 14,763 square kilometres (12 large and 60 small 
isHnds forming a double chain of islands about 800 
kilometres long). 

Population (1967 Census): 77,898 (72,243 indigenes). Est. 
population at June 3olh. 1977: 99,325; \'ila (capita!) 
16,604 (December 31st, 1975). 

Employment; The native population is mainlv engaged in 
pe.'tsant ngricuUnro, producing both subsistence and 
cash crops. Most Europe.ans arc employed in commerce 
or government .service. 

Agriculture; 05,000 hectares are cultii'ated; there are 
1 6 . ooc) hectares of forest. Production (1976 — inetric 
tons, h.\0 (-stim.atcs); coconuts 260,000. copra 40.000. 
uuMt r.<X)o; small (juantitics of coco.a and coifec. 


Livestock; (1976 — FAO estimates): Cattle 110,000, Pics 
64,000, Goats 7,000, Poultry- 131,000. 

Fishing; S.ooo metric tons per year (F .\0 estimate); (1975) 
5,218 metric tens of frozen fish. 

Mining; (1976) 45,208 tons of manganese exported. 

Fintnct: Australian and local currency are both legal 
tender. 

100 cents=i Australian dollar ($A). Corns: i, 2. 5, 10, 
20 and 50 cents. Notes: i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 dollars; 
Exchange rates (December steriing=$.\i.622: 

U.S. 8i = SS.2 Australian cents; $.\ioo=/6i.64 = U.S. 
$tt 3 - 35 - A'c/c.- For previous changes in the c.xchance 
rate, see the chapter on Australia, Volume 1 . 

100 centimes= i New Hebrides franc (franc neo- 
hebridais or FNH). Exchange rates (December 1977): 
1 FNH = 6.iS75 French centimes; /i sterlings 142.03 
FNH; U.S. $1 = 78.02 FNH: i.ooo FNH=/7.oo= 
U.S. $12.82. ^ 

The currencies are locally interchangeable at the 
rate of $.^1 =00 FNH (February- 197S). 

Condominium Budget (1976 recurrent): Revenue S72 
million FNH; E.vpenditure S78 milh'on FNH. 

British Budget {1974/75): Revenue $A4. 450,453; E.xpendi- 
ture $A4. 220,528. 

French Budget (1976): Revenue 1.496 million FNH; 

Expenditure 1,497 miUion FNH. 

External Trade (1976, proy-isional) ; Imports: 2,628 million 
FNH (chief items rice, canned foods, beer and wines, 
building materials, petrol and fuel oils, clothing, 
textiles, machinery-, vehicles and spares). Exports: 
1,292 million FNH (chief items frozen fish, copra; 
others: timber, manganese, cocoa, frozen and c.inned 
beef). Principal trading partners arc .-Vustralia, France, 
Japan and U.S..\. 

Transport {1976): Roads: 4.254 vehicles. Shipping: 412 
ships called at Now Hebrides ports. Aiiaticn: 922 
aircraft landed at Vila. 

Tourism; In 1976 48,742 cruise ships pa.ssenger.s arrived in 
the New Hebrides and a further 17.929 visitors arrived 
for longer stays. \’isitors are mainly from Australia and 
New Caledonia. 

Education (1977): British Xational Service: 136 prjm.ary 
schools, 9,864 pupils; 5 secondary schools, 1,021 
pupils. French Xational Sen’ice: III primary- schools. 
lo.SiS pupils; 2 secondary- schools, 1,030 pupils. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

In 1902 Joint Deputy Commissione.-s were .yfipointiyl by 
Britain and France and in 1906 an .Anglo-French Conven- 
tion established the Condominium as .y Joint .Administra- 
tion. Until 197S there were three elements in this structure 
of administration: the British National Service, the 
French National Service and the Condoniiniuin (Joint) 
Departments. An Advi.sory Council was .set un in. 1057 but 
replaced by a Reprcscntari%-e .Assembly of .52 members in 
1975. 

A single New Hebrides Public Service -a .as b- ing <-t.yb- 
lEhcd in 197S to replace the former admirnst.rattcj.n. ‘rii" 
Rcprcscntati'*c Assembly was di-s.^ive-il in 1076, follo-.vmg 
a boycott by the Vanu.iaku P.yny. .-'-ud el'-ctmns for a r.rw 
30-mcmbcr Representative -Assembly were b.-M on tin* 
basis of universal adult suffrage for ail s-.u-. in .Vovcupj'-r 
1977. The A.sseinbly elected a Chief .M-.nistsr .and a C.b.'m- 
luan in Decemlwr 1077. I-.arly in i 07 ' tlm * .dme-n. 
antjointed n Council of .Mmist'-s, ri'.ji-.tv.ib.e 
!{eprfsent.T.tive .\ss, nibly. Ib.e ( bief Mi:)i*trr n b'---.*- < - • - ■ 
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The Constitution, The Government, Political Parties, etc. 


local administration but certain matters, particularly those 
relating to defence, external affairs, foreign exchange and 
security, remain reserved to the administering powers 
until independence, which is planned for ig8o. 

More than half the islands have local authorities and 
in 1975 the municipal authorities of Vila and Santo were 
created. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

British High Commissioner: R. J. Stratton (resident in 
London). 

French High Commissioner: Jean-Gabriel Eriau (resi- 
dent in Noumea, New Caledonia). 

British Resident Commissioner: John S. Champion, 

C.M.G., O.B.E. 

French Resident Commissioner: Bernard Pottier. 

: (The High -Commissioners act locally through the 
Resident Commissioners). 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Chief Minister: G. Kalsakau (Natatok). 

Minister of Finance: M. G. Prevot (Tan Union). 

Minister of the Interior: V. Boulekone (Tan Union). 
Minister of Transport, Posts and Telecommunications: 

L. Dini (Federation of Independents). 

Minister of Natural Resources: A. Ravutia (Tan Union). 
Minister of Trade, Industry and Tourism: Aim£ MaiJ;rA 
(Manh). 

The Council of Ministers was appointed by the Chief 
Minister following the first meeting of the Representative 
Assembly in December 1977. The Council comprised six 
members in February 1978; the Chief Minister offered a 
further three posts to the Vanuaaku Party, but the 
invitation was declined. 

REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 

A 39-member Representative Assembly was established 
in 1977: members are elected on the basis of universal 
adult suffrage for a three-year term. 

In February 1978 the Tan Union held 17 of the 39 seats, 
the MANH/Na Griamel 12 seats, Natatok 5 seats and non- 
party members 4 seats. One seat remained vacant. The 
Vanuaaku Party, which held a majority of the elected 
seats in the previous assembly, boycotted the 1977 
elections. 

Chairman : M. Carlot. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

MANH/Na Griamel: Vila; f. 1977; a loose alliance of the 
Mouvement Autonomiste des Nouvelles-H^brides 
(MANH, f. 1974) and Na Griamel (f. 1963); seeks 
involvement of Melanesians in creating a political 
structure and the return of land to the indigenes- 
MANH Pres. Aime Mal^r^;; Na Griamel Pres. Jimmy 
Stevens. 

Natatok: Vila; f. 1977: mainly Anglophone party based on 
the island of Efate; pro-independence. 

- Tan Union: Vila; f. 1977 by an alliance of the Union des 
Communautes Neo-Hebridaises (f. 1974) with the 
smaller Tabwemasana, Kaplel, John Frum and Freu 
Melanesie parties; its broad policy is to work gradually 
for a viable independence; Sec.-Gen. V. Boulekone. 

Vanuaaku Party (formerly National Party) : f. 1972; aims at 
immediate independence from Franco-British adminis- 
tration and more power for the indigenes and for the 
return of their lands; Pres. Rev. Walter Lini. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


CONDOMINIUM COURTS 

The Joint Court: comprises a British Judge and a French 
Judge who alternate as President and are assisted by a 
Public Prosecutor, a Registrar and a Native Advocate. 

British Judge: Sir Louis Georges Souyave. 

French Judge; L. Cazendres. 

Courts of First Instance: In each District. The court has 
jurisdiction over all offences committed against Joint 
administrative regulations. Composed of British and 
French District Agents or full-time magistrates sitting 
with one assessor. . 


NATIONAL COURTS 


For all suits between non-natives, except for certain land 
claims. 


NATIVE COURTS 


Composed of one of the two Agents of the District sitting 
with two native assessors. Their jurisdiction covers all 
criminal offences committed by natives. 


By early 1978 work was well advanced on the unification 
of the criminal law and court system, with the aim of 
setting up a single system based on British criminal 
procedures and the French penal code. 


RELIGION 

Most of the inhabitants are Christian. Twelve Protestant 
groups are represented, including Presbyterian and Church 
of Melanesia (Anglican). The Roman Catholic Church is 
also well established. 

Church 0! Melanesia: Bishop: The Rt. Rev. D. A. Raw- 
cliffe; Lolowai, Lohgana. 

Roman Catholic: Bishop of Port Vila: Rt. Rev. Louis 
Julliard; B.P. 59, Port Vila. 


THE PRESS 

There are no independent daily or weekly newspapers. 

New Hebrides News; British Residency; f . 1955; fortnightly: 
circ. 2,500. 

Nabanga: French Residency; f. 1975; fortnightly tabloid; 
circ. 1,600. 

Vanuaaku Viewpoints: quarterly journal published by 
the Vanuaaku Party, Vila. 


RADIO 


Radio Vila: P.O.B. 90, Port Vila; f. 1966; broadcasts in 
English, French and Bislama; Mans. R. J. Makin, J. 
Massias. 

In 1977 there were 15,000 receivers. 


FINANCE 

New Hebrides is rapidly developing as a tax-haven. There 
me a growing number of banks, exempted from tax, 
largely administered by trust, companies. ' Banque de 
I Indochine et de Suez, Barclays International, Bank of 
New South Wales, National Bank of Australasia, Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank, Australia and New Zealand 
Bank, Commercial Bank of Australia have branches in the 
New Hebrides. 
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TRANSPORT 


ROADS 

In 1975 there were 640 km. of roads, 384 km. of which 
consisted of seasonal earth motor tracks. 

SHIPPING 

The principal ports are Vila and Santo. 

Burns Philp (New Hebrides) Ltd.: P.O.B. 27, Port Vila, 
P.O.B. 28, Santo; sole lATA and local airline travel; 
agents for regular services Unking the New Hebrides 
with Australia, New Zealand, Japan, Fiji, the Solomon 
Islands and Papua New Guinea. 

The New Hebrides are served by Compagnie Maritime, 
Bank Line. Sofrana-Unilincs, CN Co. and Daiwa Naviga- 
tion Co. 


There are also other passenger and cargo serr'ices lin ’ 1. 
the New Hebrides with the United Ivingdom, Australia an' 
New Zealand. 


CIVIL A\TATION 

The principal airports are Bauer Field (Efatc) 

Pekoa (Santo). 

Air Melanesia: P.O.B. 72, Hong Kong and New 

House, Vila; f. 1966; operates internal regular ao'- 
charter service under the auspices of New Hebrii 
Airways and Soci6td Fran^aise Air Hebrides, a sub 
sidiary of Union des Transports Adriens. 

The New Hebrides are also served by .Air Nauru, .AJ. 

Pacific and Union des Transports Adriens. 



NEW ZEALAND 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

New Zealand lies in the South Pacific Ocean, i,ioo miles 
south-east of Australia. It , consists • of North Island and 
South Island, separated by the narrow Cook Strait, and 
several smaller islands, including Stewart Island in the 
south. The climate is moderate, with an average tempera- 
ture of I2°c (52°f). except in the far north where higher 
temperatures are reached. The language is English and the 
Maori population also uses its own tongue. About 35 per 
cent of the population are Anglicans, 22 per cent Presby- 
terian and 16 per cent Roman Catholics, with the remainder 
belonging to other Christian denominations. The national 
flag (proportions 2 by i) is blue, with a United Kingdom 
flag as a canton in the' upper hoist. In the fly are four 
five-pointed red stars, edged in white, in the form of the 
Southern Cross. The capital is 'Wellington, on North Island. 

Recent History 

New Zealand is a former British colony. It became a 
dominion, under the British Crown, in 1907 and achieved 
full independence by the Statute of Westminster, passed 
by the British Parliament in 1931 and accepted by New 
Zealand in 1947. Since the Second World War New Zealand 
has taken an increasing part in world affairs. 

In 1962 Western Samoa, formerly administered by New 
Zealand, attained independence, and in 1965 the Cook 
Islands attained full internal self-government, but retained 
many links, including common citizenship, with New 
Zealand. In October 1974, Niue, one of New Zealand’s 
island territories, obtained similar status "in free associa- 
tion with New Zealand”. The latter, however, remains 
responsible for Niue’s defence and external affairs and 
continues to provide financial and other aid. 

In December 1972 the first Labour government for over 
twelve years came to power, under the leadership of 
Norman Kirk, after a succession of National Party 
administrations. When Labour took office, the economy 
was thriving, mainly as a result of an international price 
boom for agricultural commodities. However, this pros- 
perity brought rvith it the problem of inflation. The Kirk 
cabinet imposed a three-year price freeze on government 
charges, including transport and public utilities, but 
soaring domestic demand and the energy crisis of 1973-74 
led to a rapid rise in imports, a consequent reduction in 
exchange reserves and a severe balance of payments 
problem, leading to extensive borrowing from abroad to 
maintain full employment. 

The Labour government pursued a more independent 
foreign policy than its predecessors. It phased out New 
Zealand’s military commitments under the South-East 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) and established 
diplomatic relations with the People’s Republic of China. 
In 1974 Nerv Zealand protested strongly against French 
testing of nuclear weapons in the Pacific. 

Norman Kirk died in August 1974 and Wallace Rowling, 
his Finance jMinister, became Prime Minister in September. 
During his term of office the economic recession worsened 
and the currency was devalued twice. In November 1975 


a general election resulted in victory for the National 
Party. The new Prime Minister, Robert Muldoon, intro- 
duced austere economic policies and a wage freeze which 
has led to prolonged and bitter conflict with the trade 
unions. In 1976 the Government reduced the annual 
intake of migrants from 30,000 to 5,000, and conducted a 
determined campaign against illegal immigrants. In the 
year ending March 1977 there was a net migration loss of 
over 19,000, 

Fear of the extensive inroads being made by the 
U.S.S.R., Japan and South Korea into its fishing resources 
caused New Zealand to enforce a fishing limit of 200 
nautical miles (370 km.) around its coasts in 1977. 

Government 

Executive power is vested in the British monarch, as 
Head of State, and is exercisable by an appointed repre- 
sentative, the Governor-General, who must be guided by 
the advice of the Executive Council (Cabinet), led by the 
Prime Minister. Legislative power is vested in the uni- 
cameral House of Representatives, with 87 members 
(including four Maoris) elected for three years by universal 
adult suffrage from single-member constituencies. The 
Governor-General appoints the Prime Minister and, on the 
latter’s recommendation, other Ministers. The Cabinet is 
responsible to the House. 

Defence 

The total strength of regular forces in 1977 was 12,466: 
army 5,457, navy 2,741, air force 4,268. Defence spending 
for 1976/77 amounted to SNZ221 million. 

Economic Affairs 

The external economy is heavily dependent on the 
pastoral and agricultural industries: wool, meat and 
dairy produce account for over 75 per cent of total exports 
and 13 per cent of GDP. In 1976/77 the United Kingdom 
took over 20 per cent of exports, including about 36 per 
cent of the dairy industry’s total e.xport earnings. The 
United Kingdom’s entry into the EEC in 1973 has resulted 
in reduced trade, but better terms than were expected, 
especially for New Zealand’s dairy produce, were 
negotiated. New Zealand’s next largest overseas markets 
are Australia, the U.S.A., the rest of the EEC and Japan. 
Markets are being extended in the Pacific region, South- 
East Asia, Latin America and the Caribbean countries. 

In 1965 New Zealand and Australia established a free 
trade agreement (NAFTA), under which duties on selected 
commodities have been progressively eliminated. 

Industrial production is expanding and now accounts 
for nearly a quarter of GDP and 12 per cent of total 
exports. Exotic forests, under controlled management, 
provide a continuing supply of timber for the growing pulp 
and paper industry. Coal production is sufficient for all 
local needs and the refining of imported crude oil supplies 
most of the country’s petroleum and related products. 
Light industry continues to e.xpand, the principal branches 
being food-processing and canning, car-assemblv. transport 
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equipment, wood and cork products, textiles and footwear, 
apparel and made-up textile goods. Hydro-electric power 
resources have been further developed. A government- 
sponsored steel industry, based on the smelting of local 
iron sands, is in operation on the west coast of the North 
Island, and a large aluminium smelter at Bluff produces 
about 80,000 tons annually. High quality silica sand has 
also been found in South Canterbury (South Island). In 
addition to the oil refinery at Marsden Point, tVhangarci, 
and an inland natural gas field at Kapuni, North Island, 
off-shore oil and extensive natural gas deposits have 
been discovered at Maui off the Taranaki Coast. 

Since 1974 New Zealand has faced serious economic 
problems. The trade surplus of 1973 was followed by a 
1974 deficit of SNZ 880 million and the trade gap exceeded 
SNZ 1,000 million per year by mid-1975. Heavy foreign 
borrowing* stricter import controls and a 15 per cent 
devaluation in August 1975 went some way towards 
stabilizing the situation and the trade deficit for the 12 
months ending July 1977 was about $NZ 270 million. 
Throughout 1976 the Muldoon Government pursued 
austere budgetary policies and implemented a wage freeze. 
In March 1977, however, an independent wages tribunal 
awarded a general wage increase of 6 per cent, and in 
October the Government announced a 5 per cent income 
tax cut. 

Following the 17.5 per cent devaluation of the Austra- 
lian dollar in November 1976 New Zealand devalued by 
7 per cent but in December adjusted this to a 5 per cent 
devaluation. 

New Zealand’s terms of trade have been deteriorating 
due to the rapidly rising cost of manufactured imports, 
offsetting increases in the prices obtained for wool and 
meat exports. Emphasizing the need for an export-led 
recovery, the Government’s July 1977 budget included 
incentives for exporters using indigenous materials. New 
Zealand’s dependence on imports and lack of labour- 
intensive industry have resulted in an unemployment 
problem; the unemployment level stood at over 5.000 at 
the end of 1976. and in 1977 reached its highest since the 
Second World War. 

Transport and Communications 

In 1976 New Zealand had almost 5,000 km. of railway's 
and 92,604 km. of roads. There arc about forty ports, the 
chief of which arc Auckland, Wellington. Lj'ttelton (the 
port of Christchurch) and Dunedin. Much traffic between 
North and South Island is by air; there are al.'O roll-on 
roll-off ferrj’ services linking Wellington with Piefon and 
Lyttelton. The main centres arc joined by an air ser\-icc 
network and New Zealand is linked to most major Pacific 
countries by international airlines. There .are international 
airports at Auckland, Christchurch and Wellington. In 
July 1971 the earth satellite station at Warkworth (north 
of Auckl.and) was opened .and is linked to the 1NTI'-LS.\T 
III communic.ations system over the P.acific. 


Social Welfare 

New Zealand has a comprehensive soci.al welfare b 
administered by the Department of Social Security, 
is levied on all incomes to finance the service.s, 
provide medical care and benefits for old age, bliu. 
widowhood, orphanhood, unemployment and sick;.; 
well as superannuation and family bcnefit.s. The. 
reciprocal agreements with .Australia and the U.K. 
Zealand had 3,426 ph}'sicians (one for every S46 ii- 
tants) in 1972 and 31.959 hospital beds (one for eve 
inhabitants) in 1973. 

Education 

State education is free and. between the ages o 
and fifteen, compulsory. Primary education Lasts fro<- 
to eleven, after which children pass on to interme 
schools for two years before going on to secondary 
until a m.aximum age of eighteen. In 1976 442,082 p 
avcrc enrolled in primary' schools, 82,930 at intermci 
schools, and nearly 230,300 in secondary schooLs. Sp 
educational services cater for children in remote areas 
for the physically handicapped. There arc six univerb 
and an agricultural college with university status. 

Tourism 

New Zealand’s tourist attractions .arc chiefly' n.iti 
high mountains, lakes, hot spring.s and beachc.s. There 
abundant opportunities for outdoor recreation and 1 
Zealand is particularly’ well-known for its fishing. 

Visas are not required to visit New Ze.'vland by n.atie. 
of Belgium, Denmark, France, Liechtenstein, Luxeml}o. 
Monaco, the Netherlands, Norway’, Sweden, Switzerl. 
and the United Kingdom. Visa requirements arc wai 
for limited periods for nationals of the Federal Rcpublii 
Germany, Finland, Iceland, Japan and the U.S..\. 

Sport 

Rugby football is the nation.al game but rugby leai^ 
soccer, swimming and tennis arc also very popular. Ho 
racing .also has a wide follov.'ing. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : June 5th (Queen’s Official Birthday). OcfnlxT 23 
(I.2ibour Day), December 25th (Christmas Day). Dccemt 
20th (Boxing D.ay). 

1979 : January ist (New Year's D.ay), Felmi.ary 6 
New Ze.aland Day). April lytii-iOtli (Easter), .April 25 
(.ANZAC D.ay). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric sy.btein is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rafes 

100 cents r" I New Zeal.and d'lll.ar {f.N'Zi. 

Exdi.ange rates (DrcernlK'r 1977)'. 

/i sterling -JNZ 

tLS. 5 1 y N'Z t O''''). 
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AREA Ar^D PORULATIOR 


Area. 

Census 

[ Estimated Popula 

TioN (at June 30th) 

March 1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

^1 

268,676 sq, km.* 

3.129.383 


3,071,100 

3,104,900, 

3,123,800 


* 103,736 square miles. 

On March 23rd, 1976, total population included 257,770 Maoris. 


CHIEF CENTRES OF POPULATION 
(March 31st, 1977) 

Wellington (capital) . 350,900 Christchurch . . 327,200 

Auckland . . . 801,200 Hamilton . . 156,100 

Dunedin . . . 120,400 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 



Live B 

IRTHS* 

Marri 

AGES 

Deaths* 

Number 

Rate 
(per ’000) 

Number 

Rate 
(per ’000) 

Number 

Rate . . 
(per ’000) 

1972 

63,215 

21.7 

26,868 

9.2 

24,801 

8.5 

1973 

60,727 

20.4 

26,274 

8.8 

25,312 

8-5 

1974 

59.336 

19.6 

25.412 

8.4 

25,261 

8.3 

1975 

56,639 

18.3 

24,535 

8.0 

25,114 

8.1 

1976 

55.105 

17.7 

24.154 

- 7 - 7 - 

25,457 

8.2 

, • 


* Data for births and deaths are tabulated by year of registration rather than by year of occurrence. 


Expectation of life: Males 68.53 years; females 74.60 years (1970-72). 

IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION* 


(April 1st to March 31st) 




1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Long-term immigrants . | 
Long-term emigrants 

26,825 

29,822 

39,377 

38,165 

45,099 

37.546 

54,651 

35.483 

1 

69,815 

42,338 

65,900 

43.461 

48,460 

43,160 

47.020 
’ 56,092 


• Figures refer to non-residents intending to remain in New Zealand, or New Zealand residents intending to remain abroad, 
for more than one year. ° 
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E^^PLOYMENT 
(October 1976 ) 
(’000) 



JIales 

Fem.ales 

Total 

Agriculture, Hunting, Forestry and Fishing 

120.4 

23-7 

144. 1 

Mining and Quarr 3 dng .... 

4.2 

0.2 

4-4 

Manufacturing Industry 

209.3 

79-9 

2 89. 2 

Electricity, Gas and Water 

13-8 

1-5 

15-3 

Construction ..... 

87.0 

3-6 

90.6 

Wholesale and Retail Trade . 

109.4 

60,7 

190. I 

Transport, Storage and Communications . 

89.0 

21.7 

I 10.7 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate, etc. 

43-3 

34-0 

77-3 

Community, Social and Personal Services. 

137-8 


2 ( 3 g.i 

Total in Industry 

814.2 


1 , 100.8 

Armed Forces in New Zealand 

10.5 

0.7 

II. 2 

Registered Unemployed .... 

3.0 

1.8 

4.8 

Total Labour Force . 

827.7 

379-1 

1,206.8 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE 


('000 hectares in 1975 ) 


Arable land ...••- 

8301 

Land under permanent crops . 

I4t 

Permanent meadows and pastures . 

J 3-530 

Forests and woodlands .... 

6 , 800 * 

Other land 

5.f'93 

Inland waters ..... 

I 

Total .-\RnA .... 

26,868 


* FAO estimate, 
t Unofficial figure. 

Source: r.-\0. Production Yearbook. 


PRINXIPAL CROPS 
(April ist to March 31 st) 



Area ('000 hcctart 

■s) 

Pl’.OUV 

crio.-.' (‘o'lo metnr Ion--'- 


1973/74 

1974/75 

1975 / 7 '> 

1973^74 

107.!, 75 


Wheat 

(>7 

58 

104 

-15 


j'" 

Oats 

21 

10 

«3 


y 

-{2 

Bariev 

87 

10, 

85 

2^2 

2 uy 


Maize 

I 2 

21 

20 

s.s 

'.y 

1 - ! 

Pc.xs 

20 

22 

*9 

53 



Potatoes . 

9 


xo 

znh 

-» » r. 

-'X 
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Statistical Survey 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Dairy cows in milk .... 

2,140 

3,080 

2,092 

2.074 

Total cattle ..... 

9.415 

9.653 

9,777 

9.472 

Breeding ewes .... 

40,366* 

41,108* 

41,200* 

n.a. 

Total sheep . . . . 

55.883* 

55.320* 

56,400* 

n.a. 

Total pigs . . . . 

507 

500 

505 

536 


* As at June 30th. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
{'000 metric tons) 



1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

BeeP 

377-9 

477.0 

599-0 

n.a. 

VeaP 

26.8 

31-1 

29. I 

n.a. 

Mutton^ ..... 

192.9 

163.9 

155-2 

n.a. 

Lamb' ..... 

304-6 

327.0 

357-6 

n.a. 

Pig meat’ ..... 

34-4 

34-2 

32.8 

n.a. 

Offal’ 

53-4 

55-5 

60.6 

n.a. 

Liquid milk (million litres)” 

5.512 

5,907 

6 , 359 t 

6,442 

Butter (creamery)’’ 

215-9 

236.7 

249.1 

277.1 

Cheese® ..... 

89.0 

88.6 

104.8! 

81 .0 

Preserved milk*® 

263.42 

301.80 

278.07 

307-08 

Casein® ..... 

35-47 

34-49 

52.72 

56.95 

Wool: greasy® .... 

285 

294 

312 

302 

clean® .... 

203-5 

211 .2 

227 

221 . 7 


* Skim-milk powder, condensed and powdered whole-milk, butter-milk powder, 
f Provisional. 


1 Year ended September 30th. 

2 Year ended May 31st. 

’ Year ended June 30th. 


FORESTRY 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 
(’000 cubic metres, April ist to March 31st) 


Species 

1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Rimu and miro .... 

Matai ...... 

Douglas fir . 

Kahikatea ..... 
Exotic pines .... 

Total (inch others) 

325-4 

26.9 

124.1 

30.0 

1,265.0 

303-1 

17.7 
144.2 

30.8 
1,167.6 

281.0 

18.3 

157-3 

28.4 

1,234-4 

288.2 

17-1 

177-2 

26.4 

1.470-3 

271.6 

17-1 

147-3 

28.9 

1,541-7 

265.7 

19.7 

153-8 

32.1 

1,427-5 

1,850.9 

1.747-5 

1.785-5 

2.054.7 

2,085 .6 

2,003.3 


FISHING 



Quantii 

rv ('000 metric tons) 

Value (SNZ ’ooo) 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Marine fish 

Oysters .... 
Rock lobster 

Other .... 

Total 

40. 1 

8.6 

4 - 6 

5 - 2 

44-8 

10.6 

4.8 

6-5 

48.6 

10. 1 

3-6 

6.8 

6,819 

1,628 

8.145 

1.145 

8,546 

2,101 

9,488 

1,409 

10,269 

2,450 

7.053 

2,065 

58.5 

66.7 

69.1 

17.737 

21.544 

21,837 
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MINING 




1973 

1974 

1975 

Hard coal .... 

ooo metnc tons 

422 

]• 2,564 


Lignite ..... 

ft tt »t 

2 , 0^6 

2,412 

Gold 

kilogrammes 

3 - 13-5 

146.5 

85 -4 

Silver ..... 


1,529.7 

56.4 

62.0 

Petroleum (crude) . 

'ooo cu. metres 

205 

220 

226 

Natural gas .... 

million cu. metres 

419.78 

484.11 

524.90 

Iron sands . . 

'ooo metric tons 

2,181 

2.352 

2.297 

Silica sand . . ' . 

/» f* It 

124 

149 

148 

Lifnestone .... 

It tt tt 

3.717 

3,672 

3.708 

Salt 

ti It tt 

103 

55 

40 


INDUSTRY 


SELECTED COMMODITIES 




1974 

1975 

1976 

Canned meat .... 

metric tons 

4.367 

4,223 

3,807 

Flour 


212,553 

219,251 


Refined sugar .... 

** ti 

168,398 

148,066 

154. 0S2 

Biscuits ..... 

It ti 

26,468 

25,650 

29,102 

Jam* ...... 

tt t. 

4.749 

7,821 

4.S95 

Canned fruit* .... 

tt tt 

19.947 

iS.iSo 

19,995 

Canned vegetables* 

It tt 

20.159 

21,584 

19.134 

Soap flakes and powder . 

tt tt 

12,0Sl 

9,295 

8.505 

Beer and stout .... 

ooo litres 

391.054 

42T.029 

409,586 

Wool yarn ..... 

metric tons 

19,400 

18.138 

21,586 

Woollen and worsted piece goods 

'ooo sq. metres 

4r*‘^-5 

3.162 

2,807 

Refrigerators .... 

number 

246,248 

262,389 

242.711 

Washing machines 

»» 

83.364 

91,690 

.83,082 

Lawn mowers .... 


101,233 

99,120 

96,883 

Radios ..... 


169,426 

163.628 

I 57.001 

Tobacco ..... 

metric tons 

S67 

Sii 

814 

Cigarettes ..... 

million 

5»^^9 

6,488 

6.535 

Chemical fertilizers 

metric tons 

2,26s 

i.Soi 

2,251 

Cement ..... 

ft It 

1. 110 

1,074 

OOO 

Passetigcr cars .... 

number 

67,667 

C7.457 

6»t'.53r 

Trucks, v'ans, buses 


12,577 

12,80 1 

11,507 


Year ending June. 
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FINANCE 

roo cents=i New Zealand dollar ($NZ). 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 cents. 

Notes: i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 100 dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling =$NZi. 831; U.S. $i=$NZi.ooo. 

$NZioo=/54.6i=U.S. $100.02. 

Note: The New Zealand dollar was introduced in July 1967. replacing the New Zealand pound at the rate of ;£NZi = $NZ2. 
From October 1961 the New Zealand pound had a value of U.S. $2.78, so the initial value of the New Zealand dollar was 
U.S. $ 1 .39 (U.S. $1=71. 9 NZ cents) . This remained in force until November 1967, after which the exchange rate was $NZi = 
U.S. $1.12 (U.S. $1 = 89.3 NZ cents) until August 1971. From December 1971 to February 1973 the par value of the New 
Zealand dollar was U.S. $1,216 (U.S. $1=82.2 NZ cents), though the effective mid-point rate was $NZi = U.S. $1,195. From 
February to July 1973 the exchange rate was $NZi=U.S. $1,351 (U.S. $1 = 74.0 NZ cents). In terms of sterling, the ex- 
change rate was ;fi=$NZ2.i43 ($NZi=9s. 4d. or 46.67P.) from November 1967 to December 1971; and ;£i=$NZ2.i8o from 
December 1971 to June 1972. The fixed relationship with the U.S. dollar was ended in July 1973, since when the basis for the 
New Zealand dollar’s valuation has been a weighted “basket” of currencies of the country’s main trading partners. In Septem- 
ber 1973 the New Zealand dollar was revalued by 10 per cent against this "basket” (becoming equivalent to U.S. $1 .478) but 
in September 1974 effectively devalued by about 6.2 per cent, and in August 1975 by 15 per cent. In November 1976 

the currency was devalued by a further 7 per cent but this was partially reversed in December. For converting the value 
of foreign trade transactions, the average value of the New Zealand dollar was: U.S. $1,136 in 1971; U.S. $1,195 in 1972; 
U.S. $1,363 in 1973: U.S. $1,401 in 1974: U.S. $1,215 m 1975; 99.6 U.S. cents in 1976. 


BUDGET 

($NZ million, April 1st to March 31st) 


Income 

1976/77 

Income Tax ...... 

2,829 

Estate and Gift Duty .... 

55 

Land Tax , . 

7 

Total Direct Taxation 

2,890 

Customs Duty ..... 

253 

Beer Duty ...... 

46 

Sales Tax ...... 

353 

Motor Spirits Tax ..... 

99 

Racing Duty ..... 

30 

Other Stamp Duties .... 

34 

Other ....... 

32 

Total Indirect Taxation 

847 

Total Taxation Receipts, Consolidated 


Revenue Account .... 

3.737 

Highways Tax ..... 

107 

Total Taxation ..... 

3,845 

Interest, Profit and Miscellaneous Receipts 

153 

Borrowing ...... 

297 

Total ..... 

4,295 


Expenditure 

1976/77 

Administration ..... 

388 

Defence ...... 

2 II 

Foreign Affairs ..... 

78 

Development of Industry 

' 428 

Education ...... 

699 

Social Services ..... 

1. 159 

Health ..... 

, 689 

Transport and Communications 

Debt Services and Miscellaneous Invest- 

235 

ment Transactions .... 

408 

Total Net Expenditure 

4,295 

Total ..... 

4,295 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Siadstical Survey 


OVERSEAS RESERVES 
($NZ million at March 31st) 



Assets of 
N.Z. 

Banking 

System 

OvEKSEAS Securities 

Gold 

IMF 

Total 

Resep-tes 

Treasury- 

held 

Other 

Government- 

held 

Reserve 

Position 

Special 

Drawing 

Rights 

1973 • 

561.9 

235-0 

22.3 

0.7 

45.1 

52.1 

917.2 

1974 • 

477 

182.1 

21.7 

0.7 

45-1 

51-9 

778.5 

1975 • 

281.8 

230.9 

23-9 

0.7 

— 

4-8 

542.1 

1976 . 

374-2 

274.0 

26.3 

0.7 

— 

9-7 

6S4.8 

1977 . 

390-7 

284.2 

23-9 

0.7 


21.2 

720.6 


MONEY SUPPLY 
($NZ million at end of year) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks 

Demand deposits at trading banks 

192.6 

653-7 

208.9 

724.1 

236.2 

955-9 

283.7 

1,150.8 

336.2 

1,114.6 


418.3 

1,385-1 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(SNZ million, April 1st to March 31st) 



1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76- 

National Income at Factor Cost 

7.494 

8,128 

9.3S5 

Indirect taxation . . . • ■ 

687 \ 



Subsidies ..... 

-134 / 

•-^y j f 


National Income at Market Prices . 

8,046 

8,721 

10,027 

Depreciation ...... 

590 

674 

764 

Gross National Product . 

8,636 

9.396 

10.791 

Expenditure on G.N.P.; 




Personal expenditure on consumer goods and 




services 

5,513 

5,750 

6.5.)o 

Public authority current expenditure . 

1.356 

1,677 

2,033 

Gross domestic capital formation in N.Z. 

1.960 

2,344 

2.891 

Change in stocks . . . ■ • 

351 

993 

339 

Exports of goods and services . 

2.210 

2.119 

2,67.1 

Imports of goods and services 

-2,223 

-3.361 

- 3 . 4!8 

Expenditure on Gross Do.mestic Product . 

8.767 

9.522 

1 1 ,020 

Net factor payments to rest of world . 

-131 

— 126 

- 2 . 4 « 

Expenditure on Gross National Product . 

8,636 

9.396 

10.701 


• Provisional. 





















NEW ZEALAND 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. S million) 


Statistical Survey 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. 

L 399 

1,746 

2.477 

2,389 

2,145 

2,779 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. 

— 1,109 

—1,226 

— 1.906 

—2,876 

— 2,909 

—2,825 

Trade Balance 

290 

520 

571 

-487 

-764 

-46 

Exports of services . . • 

202 

243 

376 

480 

512 

- -491 

Imports of services . . . 

. -468 

-567 

—819 

—1,183 

— 1,214 

—1,244 

Balance on Goods and Services . 

23 

197 

128 

— 1,190 

- —1,466 

—799 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 

19 

47 

' 82 ■ ■ 

. 65 . 

76 

51 

Government unrequited transfers (net) . 

5 

5 

2 

‘ — 2 

—9 

— 2 

Current Balance ‘ . . 

47 

249 

212 

' —1,128 

— 1,400 

—751 

Direct capital investment (net) 

56 

75 

-31 

.164 

193 

179 

Other long-term capital (net) . 

0 

— 2 

-46 

225 

788 

563 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

39 

37 

38 

41 

47 

-90 

Net errors and omissions 

28' 

-33 

-97 

90 

39 

106 

. Total (net monetary movements) . 

. 171 

326 

76 

—607 

—333 

8 

Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights . 

22 

23 


— 


— 

Changes in Reserves, etc. . 

193 

349 

76 

—607 

-333 

8 


Source:, IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

{$NZ ’ooo) 

Twelve months ending June 30th. 



1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77* 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

1.238,983 

1.374.956 

1,374.137 

1,791,979 

2.036,727 

1,787,255 

2,763,103 

1,621,547 

2,961,598 

2,386,854 

3.459,777 

3,183,748 


* Provisional. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 

(JNZ’ooo) 


Imports (current domestic value) 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77* 

Food and live animals .... 
Beverages and tobacco .... 
Crude materials (inedible) except fuels 
Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. . 

Animal and vegetable oils and fats . 
Chemicals ■•.... 

Basic manufactures .... 

Machinery and transport equipment . 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles . 

Otlier commodities and transactions . 

125,497 

21,587 

94.797 

317,678 

10,855 

288,275 

618,412 

821,590 

.171,874 

21,403 

140,540 

25,146 

100,305 

396,631 

9,470 

307,254 

558,355 

993,772 

177,236 

21,371 

147.822 

28,633 

122.834 

468,968 

13.413 

424.355 

722.482 

1,016,067 

204.059 

19.654 

Total ..... 

2,491,967 

2,730,080 

3,168,288 

* Provisional. 
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NEW ZEALAND 

Principal Commodities — continued] 


Statistical Stin’cy 


Exports (f.o.b., excluding re-exports) 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77* 

Meat and meat preparations 

442,204 

593.S25 

754,832 

Butter 

122,097 

204,196 

253,118 

Cheese ....... 

48,440 

77,970 

83,385 

Fruit and vegetables .... 

41,214 

50,502 

64.135 

Hides, skins and pelts .... 

62,650 

77.393 

127,854 

Wool ....... 

261,657 

456,406 

644,506 

Sausage casings ..... 

18,846 

23,847 

25,700 

Tallow ....... 

16,439 

25.755 

32,921 

Casein ....... 

14,652 

27,086 

58,832 

Pulp, paper and paper board . 

80,196 

120,948 

148,249 

Total (inch others) 

1.558.025 

2.255.62S 

3.063,294 


Re-expoHs f§NZ’ooo); 1974I/5 63,522; 1975176 131,266; 1976/77 120,^54. 


* Provisional. 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
(§NZ ’000) 


Imports (current domestic value) 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77! 

Australia ..... 

504.765 

518,845 

653.583 

Bahrain ...••• 

10,354 

34,112 

33,157 

Belgium/Luxembourg 

17,403 

16,812 

22.993 

Canada ...••• 

49,086 

53.670 

80,607 

France ...••• 

24,333 

25,490 

32,089 

Germany, Federal Republic 

110,387 

96,280 

131,330 

Hong Kong ..... 

33,684 

40,758 

56,368 

India 

19.824 

22.447 

22, .529 

Iran 

95,145 

99,68 r 

138,715 

Italy 

39.101 

33.370 

35.S42 

Japan ...... 

337.160 

402,088 

472,078 

M^aysia ..... 

9,095 


18,392 

Netherlands ..... 

36,936 

32.912 

64,084 

Sweden ..... 

21,810 

49,764 

24,818 

Switzerland ..... 

25,704 

20,572 

27.333 

United Kingdom .... 

479.370 

481,248 

530,505 

U.S.A 

333.113 

394.242 

427.215 

Total (inch others) . 

2,491.967 

2.730,080 

3,168,288 


fPi'iNCirAt. Tr.MJi.vo PArr.'.rr*; — c t'n r.ftl f 
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NEW ZEALAND 

Principal Trading Partners — continued '] 


Statistical Survey 


Exports* 

■ 

1974/75 

1975/76 

- i976/77t 

Australia ..... 

188,382 

292,'275 

383,502 

Belgium/Luxembourg 

18,407 

25,987 

39,256 

Canada . . 

45,061 

59,790 

65,884 

China, People’s Republic . 

10,843 

25,504, ■ 

25.075 

Fiji 

23,389 

30,922 

39,954 

France - . • . 

43.345 

66,049 

78.191 

Germany, Federal Republic 

42,317 

62,509 

96,070 

Hong Kong .. . ... 

17,226 

24,270 

44,479 

Italy . . • 

20,864 

38,468 

61,455 

Japan ... 

, 187,107 

325,887 

403,691 

Malaysia . . . .... 

21,124 

26,132 

31,486 

Netherlands . . . ... 

36,492 

56,540 

84,126 

Peru . . . . 

27,962 

16,514 

19,468 

Philippines . . . . . 

- 29,210 

34,751 

.38,264 

Poland . ■ . . . • . . 

10,569 

23,461 ; ; 

31,562 

U.S.S.R 

. 45,355 

62,130 

144,073 

United Kingdom .... 

351,656 

430,836 

642,012 

U.S.A 

190,906 

278.153 

353,666 

■ Total (inch others) . 

1,583,464 

2,328,748 

3,147.497 


* Excluding ships’ stores, specie and gold; including re-exports. t Provisional. 


TOURISM 

(’ooo visitors) 


From 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Australia .... 

231.4 

222.8 

U.S.A. . . . 

49-5 

52.3 

United Kingdom 

26.4 

25-5 

Canada ..... 

12.6 

12.9 

Japan 

9 - 3 . 

10.2 

Western Europe 

11-3 

13.2 

Other countries 

44.2 

20.1 

Total 

384.6 

357-0 


TRANSPORT 

railways 


Year 
Ending 
M.arch 31st 

Passenger 

<’o 

: Journeys 

00) 

Goods Carried 
(’ 000 metric tons) 

Net 

Metric 

Ton-Km. 

(million) 

Railway 

Motor • 

Timber 

1 

Livestock 

Agricultural' 

Lime 

Total 
( inch others) 

1975 

1976 

1977 

18,894 

20,035 

18,588 

20,768 

21,320 

20,323 

2,222 

2,351 

2,290 

67 

74 

25 

- - 142 

177 

213 

■ 1 2; 883 

13.197 

i 13,603 

3,608.2 

3,650 

3,603 


* Railway Department’s motor services only. 
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NEW ZEALAND Statistical Surr^ey 

ROAI> TRAFFIC 


(Vehicles licensed at June 30th) 



1975 

1976 

1977 

Passenger cars .... 



1.167,333 

1.205.433 

1, 23.], 106 

Trucks (lorries) .... 



212,618 

217.250 

239.513 

Contract vehicles 



1,223 

1,202 

1,264 

Buses and service cars . 



3.182 

3.252 

3.305 

Trailers and caravans . 



315.805 

339.576 

366,949 

Motor cycles and power cycles 



99,980 

108,026 

112,745 

Other vehicles .... 



109.653 

114.714 

116,403 

Total 

• 

• 

1.909.794 

1.989.453 



SHIPPING 



1 

Entered 

Cleared 

Overseas 

Coastal 

Overseas j 

Coastal 

Vessels 

Net 

Tonnage 

(’000) 

Vessels 

Net 

Tonnage 

(’000) 

Vessels 

Net 

Tonnage 

(’000) 

Vessels 

Net 

Tonnage 

('000) 

1974 

3.831 

20,536 

8,390 

11,281 

3.817 

20,397 

8,371 


1975 

3.692 

20,098 

8,257 

1 1. 081 

3.688 

19,976 

8,290 


1976 

3.762 

20,886 

7,778 

11,303 

3,754 

20,780 

7,822 

■■ 


CIVIL AVIATION 


(Scheduled Sendees) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Domestic 





Passengers carried ('000) 

2,005 

2,255 

2.312 

2.062 

Passenger kilometres (’000) . 

891,877 

1,00.1,232 

1.033,678 

n.a. 

Freight carried (metric tons) 

63.600 

64.000 

61,200 

55.302 

Freight tonne-kilometres (’000) 

21,931 

23,731 

24.539 

n.a. 

Mail tonne-kilometres (’000) . 

1,218 

1,447 

1.617 

lua. 

International 





Passengers carried ('000) 

915 

1,117 

1. 179 

>.243 

Freight carried (metric tons) 

21,091 

27,668 

30,877 

39,707 

Mail carried (metric tons) 

1,867 

2,084 

2,270 

2,225 


EDUCATION 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



March 

t 977 

TV Sets Licensed . . . ■ 

81 5,798 

Daily Newspapers . . . • 

40 

Telephones per 100 people . 

1 33 



Institu- 

tions 

PuriLS 

Ti'.Acnr.rs 

Pre-School . 

i 

58.I.SO 

U3»7 

Primarv (State 




and iVivr.te) . 


4 42 . 0 "''.- 

2 ! .6 1 7 

Intermediate 

141 


fi .'t. 

Secondarj- (Slate 




and Private) , 

356 


T ^>"*1 

Technical . 

t-! 

l-'.LN.i 

1,;- 1 

Teacher Tr.aining 

>3 


i r.(i 

University 





So'.trcf: Pcpniimcnt of Statistics, We'.Hnrtoa 1. 

ift.r. 



































NEW ZEALAND 


The Constitution, The Government 


THE CONSTnunON 


Head of State 

Executive power is vested in the Queen and is exercisable 
by her personal representative, the Governor-General. , , 

In the execution of the powers and authorities vested in 
him the Governor -General must be guided by the advice of 
the Executive Council: but if in any case he sees sufficient 
cause to dissent from the opinion of the Council, he may 
act in the exercise of his powers and authorities in oppo- 
sition to the opinion of the Council, reporting the matter 
to the monarch without delay, with the reasons for his so 
acting. 

Executive Council 

The Executive Council consists of the Governor-General 
and all the Ministers. Two members, exclusive of the 
Governor-General or the presiding member, constitute a 
quorum. The Governor-General appoints the Prime 
Minister and, on the latter’s recommendation, the other 
Ministers. 

House of Representatives 

Parliament comprises the Crown and the House of 
Representatives. 

The number of members constituting the House of 
Representatives is eighty-seven — eighty-three drawn from 


general seats and four from Maori seats. They are desig- 
nated “Members of Parliament”. 

Parliaments sit for three-year terms. 

Everyone over i8 may vote in the election' of members 
for the House of Representatives. Since August 1975 any 
person, regardless of nationality, ordinarily resident in 
New Zealand for 12 months or more and resident in an 
electoral district for one month or more is qualified to be 
registered as a voter. Compulsory registration of all elec- 
tors except Maoris was introduced at the end of 1924; it 
was introduced for Maoris in 1956. 

There are 83 European electoral districts and four Maori 
electoral districts. As from August 1975 any person of the 
Maori race, which includes any descendant of such a per- 
son, who elects to be considered as a Maori for the purposes 
of the Electoral Act may enrol on the Maori roll for that 
particular Maori electoral district in which that person 
resides. 

By the Electoral Amendment Act, 1937, which made 
provision for a secret ballot in Maori elections, Maori 
electors were granted the same privileges, in the exercise 
of their vote, as general electors. 

In local government, with some minor exceptions, there 
is a wider electoral franchise, non-residential rate payers 
also being eligible to vote. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Head ot State: H.M. Queen Elizabbth II. 

Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief: The Rt. Hon. Sir Keith Jacka Holyoake, g.c.m.g., c.h. 


CABINET 

(January 1978) 


Prime Minister, Minister of Finance and Minister in charge 
of the Legislative Department, the Audit Department 
and the Security Intelligence Service: Rt. Hon. Robert 

D. Muldoox, c.h. 

Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Minister of Overseas Trade: Rt. Hon. Brian E. Talboys. 

Minister of Labour and Minister of State Services: Hon. 
John B. Gordon. 

Minister of Agriculture, Minister of Maori Affairs and 
Minister in charge of the Rural Banking and Finance 
Corporation: Hon. Duncan MacIntyre, d.s.o., o.b.e., 

E. D. 

Minister of Trade and Industry: Hon. Lance Adams- 

SCHNETDER. 

Minister of Justice: Hon. David Thomson, m.c., e.d. 

Minister of Energy Resources, Minister of Electricity, 
Minister of Mines, Minister of National Development and 
Minister of Regional Development: Hon. George Gair. 

Minister of Education and Minister of Science and Tech- 
nology; Hon. Leslie Gandar. 

Minister of Health and Minister of Immigration: Air Com- 
modore the Hon. T. Frank Gill, c.b.e., d.s.o. 


Minister of Transport, Minister of Civil Aviation and 
Meteorological Services and Minister of Railways: Hon. 

Colin McLachlan. 

Minister of Works and Development; Hon. William 
Young. 

Minister of Housing and Minister in charge of the Public 
Trust Office: Hon. Eric Holland. 

Minister of Defence, Minister of Police, Minister in charge 
of War Pensions and Minister in charge of Rehabilita- 
tion: Hon. Allan McCready. 

Minister of Social Welfare: Hon. Herbert J. Walker. 
Minister ot Internal Affairs, Minister of Local Government, 
Minister of Recreation and Sport, Minister of Civil 
Defence and Minister for the Arts: Hon. D. Alan 
Highet. 

Attorney-Generat, Minister of Customs and Postmaster- 
General : Hon. Peter Wilkinson. 

Minister of Lands, Minister of Forests, Minister for the 
Environment and Minister in charge of the Valuation 
Department: Hon. Venn Young. 

Minister of Tourism and Minister in charge of Publicity: 

Hon. Henry Larwood. 

Minister of Broadcasting, Minister of Statistics and Minister 
in charge of the Inland Revenue Department: Hon. 
Hugh Temrleton. 

Minister of Fisheries: Hon. James b. Bolger. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


House of Representatives, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Speaker: J. R. Harrison. General Election, Xovember 29th, 1975 


Chairman of Committees: (vacant). 

P \RTY 

Leader of the Opposition: Rt. Hon. Wallace E. Rowling. 

Votes 

Votes 
( per cent) 

Seats 

Clerk of the House: c. P. Littlejohn. National Party 

760,462 

47.20 

55 

Labour Party 

636,322 

39-50 

32 

Social Credit League . 

119.123 

7-39 


Values ParW 

83,211 

5-17 

— 

Others 

3-755 

0.23 

— 

Informal . 

8,231 

0.51 

— 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Communist Party of New Zealand: 37 St. Kevin s Arcade, 
Auckland; pro-Chinese; 300 mems.; Gen. Sec. Victor 
Wilcox; publ. People's Voice (weekl 3 ')- 

Labour Party: P.O.B. 6146, Te Aro, ^yellington; f. igi6: 
The policy of the Party is the maximum utilization of 
the Dominion’s resources for organizing an internal 
economy to distribute goods and services so as to 
guarantee to every person able and willing to work 
an adequate standard of living: New Zealand Pres. 
Hon. A. J. Faulkner; Gen. Sec. J. F. Wvbrow; 
Parliamentary Leader Wallace E. Rowling. 

New Democratic Party: Nelson; f. May 1972: aims to 
dismantle the centralized government and restore 
maximum freedom for each individual to control his 
environment; Leader J. B. O'Brien 

Nov/ Zealand National Party; Comer Customhouse Quay 
and Hunter St., WeUington i; f. 1936; The National 
Party represents the Conservative and Liberal elements 
in New Zealand politics. It stands for maintenance of 


democratic government, and the encouragement of 
private enterprise and competitive bu.sincss. coupled 
with max-imum personal freedom; Parliamentary 
Leader Rt. Hon. Robert D. Mulpoon; Gen. Dir. and 
Sec. P. B. Leav. 

Social Credit League: 170 Cuba St., Wellington i; f. 1954: 
aims to reform the monetary S3'stcm through restoring 
the ownership and use of the nation’s financial credit 
to the people through a national credit authoritt’; 
10,000 mems.; Leader B. C. Beetiia.’i; publ. Kru 
Guardian (monthl3’). 

Socialist Unity Party: Bo,x 19S7, Auckland; f. 196G: 
Marxist socialist; Pres. G. H. Andersen; Sec. George 
Jackson; publ. New Zealand Tribune and Socialist 
Politics. 

'values Party: P.O.B. 137, Wellington; f. .May 1972; 
humanist-ecological part3’ devoted to creating a just 
and sustainable world; Leader Tony Kunowskt 
Deputy Leader Margaret Crozier; publ, Tififi. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS .-VCCREDITED TO NEW ZE.AL.VND 
(In Wellington, unless otherwise indicated) 

(E) Embassy; (HC) High Commission. 


Argentina: Government Life Insurance Building, Custom- 
house Quay, P.O.B. 1621 (E); Ambassador: Rodolfo 
G. Zapata. 

Australia: ICI House, Molcsworth St., I,. P.O.B. 12140 
(HC): High Commissioner: Lewis Harold Border. 

Austria: Canberra, Australia (E). 

Bangladesh: Canberra, Australia (HC). 

Belgium: Robert Jones House, 1-3 Willcston St . P.O B. 
3S41 and 5O0 (E). Ambassador: Marcel M J Sv innkn 
(also accred. to Nauru and Tonga). 

Brazil: Canberra, Australia (E). 

Burma: Canberra, .Vustralia (E). 

Canada: ICI House, Molesworth St., I, P O.B. 12040 
(HC); High Cominissioncr; Ct.ivr. I- Gi.o'i.i: (a.'-o 
accred. to Tonga ami Western S.ainoal. 

Chile: I2lh Floor, Robert Jones Hou‘-e. jervoi- Oimy. 
PO.B 3S(.i (K): Ambassador. Ernesto Jnr.r.r. 


China, People’s Republic: a-O Glcnmore St. (E); Amb.-.s- 
sador: Pei Tsien-chang. 

Czechoslovakia: 12 Anne St., Wadestown, 1 , P.O.B. aS.p 
(E); Ambassador: Dr. Mila.n (rr-ident in 

Jakarta, Indonesia). 

Denmark: Canberra, Australia (E). 

Egypt: I3tb Floor, Dalmuir House, The Tcrr.tc-', I. P.O.B. 
9257 (E); .4 .• Dr I '/■ Soi'.oue., 

Finland: Canberra, Australia (E). 

France: I.)th Floor. 1-3 Willcston St. !’.< ) B i'k,', (po 
Ambassador : Jr..\N Guerv (.tKo accri'i. t'< 'io.o;'.-, ar-.d 
Western Samoa. 

German Democratic Republic: Canlx-rra, (ii) 

Germany, Federal Republic: 23rd Eioor, WdH.-u • < 'pv 
Centre, PHnirm r Ste;)-. I, P.( > H. it-'- (fij; A>-‘ a ! ' 
Dr. Giro Solt.’;,\nn. 

Greece: Canberra. Australi.a (F.5. 
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Hungary: Yarralumla, Australia (E), 

India: Lamphouse Chambers, 49 Willis St., I (HC); High 
Commissioner: B. Deva Rao (also accred. to Western 
Samoa). 

Indonesia: n Fitzherbert Terrace, Thorndon, I (E); 

Ambassador : R. H. B. Mochtan. 

Iran: Canberra, Australia (E). 

Ireland: Canberra, Australia (E). 

Israel: 13th Floor, Williams City Centre, Plimmer Steps, 
P.O.B. 2171 (E); Ambassador: Yaakov Morris. 

Italy: 38 Grant Rd., Thorndon, I, P.O.B. 463 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Benedetto Fenzi. 

Japan: i8a Oriental Terrace (E); Ambassador: Hideho 
Tanaka (also accred. to Tonga). . 

Korea, Republic: 7th Floor, Molesworth House, loi Moles- 
worth St., P.O.B. 12115 (E); Ambassador: Choon Hee 
Kang. 

Laos: Canberra, Australia (E). 

Malaysia: Chase-NBA House, 163-165 The Terrace, P.O.B. 

0422 (HC); High Commissioner : K. Tharmaratnam. 
Mexico: Canberra, Australia (E). 

Mongolia: Tokyo, Japan (E). 

Nepal: Tokyo, Japan (E). 

Netherlands: Fifth Floor, Shell House, The Terrace, I, 
P.O.B. 840 (E); Ambassador: J. A. Kernkamp. 

Norway: Canberra. Australia (E). 

Pakistan: Canberra, Australia (E). 

Papua New Guinea: Construction House, 82 Kent Terrace. 

I, P.O.B. 9746, Courtenay Place (HC); High Commis- 
sioner: Elliott Elijah, m.b.e. 

Peru: Canberra, Australia (E). 

New Zealand also has diplomatic relations wth Costa Rica, 
Africa. Tonga, Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela and Viet-Nam. 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 

Philippines: Level 30. Williams City Centre, P.O.B. 11-294 
(E); Ambassador: Pacifico Evangelista. 

Poland: 17 Upland Rd., Kelburn, 5 (E); Ambassador: 

Eugeniusz Wisniewski (resident in Canberra). 
Portugal: Canberra, Australia (E). 

Romania: Tokyo, Japan (E). 

Singapore: ist Floor, Molesworth House, loi Molesworth 
St., I. P.O.B. 12242 (HC); High Commissioner: Chan 
Keng Howe. 

Spain: Canberra, Australia (E). 

Sri Lanka: Canberra, Australia (HC). 

Sv/eden: 17th Floor, Aurora House, 48-64 The Terrace, 
P.O.B. 1800 (E); Ambassador: Sten G. Aminoff. 
Switzerland: Panama House, 22-24 Panama St., P.O.B. 

386 (E); Charge d’affaires: Fritz Adams. 

Thailand: 2 Burnell Avenue, I, P.O.B. 2530 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Soontorn Gongsakdi. 

U.S.S.R.: 57 Messines Rd., Karori, 5 (E); Ambassador: O. 
P. Selyaninov. 

United Kingdom: Reserve Bank Bldg., 2 The. Terrace. I, 
P.O.B. 1812 (HC); High Commissioner: Harold 

SmEDLEY, C.M.G., M.B.E. 

U.S.A.: I.B.M. Centre, 151-165 The Terrace, I. P.O.B. 1190 
(E); Ambassador: Armistead I. Selden, Jr. (also 
accred. to Tonga and Western Samoa). 

Vatican City: Apostolic Nunciature, 112 Queen’s Drive, 
Lyall Bay, 3, P.O.B. 14044; Apostolic Pro-Nuncio: 
The Most Rev. Angelo Acerbi. 

Western Samoa: 4th Floor, Europa House, Featherston 
St., P.O.B. 1430 (HC); High Commissioner: Gustav 
Frederick Dertag Betham, o.b.e. 

Yugoslavia: 24 Hatton St., Karori, 5 (E); Ambassador: Dr. 
B. Karapandza. 

Ecuador, El Salvador, Fiji, Iceland, Jamaica, Nauru, South 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The Judicial System of New Zealc^d comprises a Court 
of Appeal, a Supreme Court, an In nstrial Court and a 
Compensation Court. There are also Magistrates' Courts, 
having both civil and criminal jurisdiction. Final appeal is 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the 
United Kingdom. 

Chief Justice: Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Wild, k.c.m.g. 

The Court of Appeal 

President: Rt. Hon. Sir Clifford Parris Richmond 

Registrar: D. V. Jenkin 

Judges: 

Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Wild, k.c.m.g. (ex' officio) 

Rt. Hon. Sir Clifford Richmond, k.b.e. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Owen Woodhouse 

Rt. Hon. Sir Robin Brunskill Cooke 

Rt. Hon. Ivor Lloyd Morgan Richardson 

The Supreme Court 

Judges: 

Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Wild, k.c.m.g. 

Hon. Sir Clifford Perry 
Hon. Lester Francis Moller 
Hon. Graham Davies Speight 


Hon. Clinton Marcus Roper 
Hon. John Charles White 
Hon. David Stuart Beattie 
Hon. James Peter Quilliam 
Hon.‘ Duncan Wallace McMulun 
Hon. Peter Thomas Mahon 
Hon. John Barry O’Regan 
Hon. Muir Fitzherbert Chilwell 
Hon. Maurice Eugene Casey 
Hon. Edward Jonathan Somers 
Hon. Joseph Augustine Ongley 
Hon. Richard Ian Barker. 

Hon. John Francis Jeffries 
Hon. Maxwell Helier Vantier 
Hon. James Bayne Sinclair 

Compensation Court 
Judge: Hon. A. P. Blair 

Industrial Court 
Judge: Hon. R. D. Jamieson 
Employers’ Representative: W. N. Hewitt 
Employees’ Representative: W. C. McDonnell 
Registrar: B. P. Gray 
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Religion, The Press 


RELIGION 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
(Province of New Zealand) 

Archbishop: Most Rev. A. H. Johnston, ll.d., l.th.; 
Bishop's House, 322 Cobham Drive, Hamilton; 895,000 
mems.; publ. Anglican News. 

Provincial Secretary: J. C. Cottreli,, j.p., P.O.B. 800, 
Christchurch. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Archbishop of Wellington: H.E. Cardinal Reginald J. 
Delargev, P.O.B. ig8, Wellington i; c. 400,000 mems. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS 
Baptist Union of New Zealand: 185-187 Willis St., Welling- 
ton I (P.O.B. SL-j'-igo)) f. 1882: Pres, of Union Rev. 
W. K. J. McCormack; Gen. Sec. Rev. Dr. S. L. Edgar; 
18,334 mems. 

Churches of Christ in New Zealand (Associated): P.O.B. 
30516, 156 High St., Lower Hutt; 3,000 mems.; Gen. 
Sec. H. C. Bischoff; pubis. N.Z. Christian. 


Congregational Churches (The Congregational Union oj 
New Zealand): c/o 28 Wright St., Wellington 2; f. 1883; 
Chair. Rev. J. B. Cha.mbers, m.a.; Treas. D. L. Prout, 
B.coM.M.; Sec. Mrs. J. B. Chambers; 412 mems. 

Methodist Church of New Zealand: Conne.xional Office. 
P.O.B. 931, Christchurch i; 24,800 communicant 
mems.; Gen. Sec. Rev, A. K. Woodlev; Gen. Sec. 
Overseas Division Rev. W. G. Tucker (.\uckland). 

Presbyterian Church of New Zealand: Dalmuir House, 114 
The Terrace, Wellington i; Moderator Rt. Rev. N. F. 
Gilkison; .\ssembly Exec. See. Rev. W. .\. Best; 
Moderator of Maori Synod T. T.^kao; 76,637 com- 
municant mems.; 568,095 under pastoral care; publ. 
The Outlook (monthlj"). 

Salvation Army: Territorial Headquarters: 204-206 Cuba 
St., Wellington (P.O.B. 6015); approx. 19,000 mem.s.; 
Territorial Commander; Commissioner Ernest K. 
Elliot. 

Maori Denominations: there arc several Maori Churches in 
New Zealand with a total membership of over 30,000 — 
Ratana Church of Jfcw Zealand, Ringatu Church, 
Church of Te Kooti Rikirangi, Absolute Maori 
Established Church, United Maori .Mission. 


THE PRESS 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Dailies 


Auckland Star: Shortland St., P.O.B. 1409, Auckland i; 
f. 1870; evening; Editor Keith Aitken; circ. 128,000. 

Christchurch Star: P.O.B. 1467, Christchurch; f. 1868; 
Independent; evening; Editor M. B. Forbes; circ. 
70,000. 

The Daily News: P.O.B. 444. Ne\y Plymouth; f. 1857: 

morning; Editor R. J. Avery; circ. 21.000. 

The Daily Post: P.O.B. 1442, Rotorua; f. 18S6; evening; 

Editor I. F. Thompson; circ. 17,500. 

Daily Telegraph; P.O.B. 343. Napier; f. 1871; evening; 

Editor D. G. Conly; circ. 18,030. 

The Dominion: Press House, Willis St., Box i 297 - Welling- 
ton; f. 1907; morning; Editor J. .A. Kelleher; circ. 
78,550. 

Evening Post: Press House, Willis St., P.O.B. 3740. 
W'cllington; f. 1865; independent; l-hlitor J. M. Robson. 
circ. 101,600. 

Evening Standard: P.O.B. 3. Palmerston North; f. 1880; 

evening; Editor R. D. tVATSON; circ. 26,000. 

Evening Star; P.O.B. 517, Dunedin; f. 1S63; Editor P. J. 
Stesvart; circ. 2.) ,000. 

The Hawke’s Bay Herald Tribune: Karamu Rd., Box iSo, 
Hastings; f. 1937; independent conservative; cvenmj,. 
Editor W. L. .-Vniierson; circ. 10.495. 

Nelson Evening Mail: P.O.B. 244, Nelson: f. iSOG;cvcning; 
Editor G. D. Spencer; circ. 17.409- 


New Zealand Herald: P.O.B. 3=. Auckland; f. 1863: '’’orn- 
ing; Editor J. F. W. Haudingham; arc. 235.000. 

Northern Advocate: W’ater St.. P.O.B. 210. Whangarci; 
f. 1S75: evening; Man. Ihr. B. W Cn.^wronu; l-.di.or 
(' H Asiinv; circ. l7.o<'i7. 


Otago Daily Times; Stuart St., P.O.B. iSi, Dunedin; 
{. 1861; morning; Editor Keith Eunson; circ. 45.000. 

The Press: Cathedral Square, Box 1005. Christchurch; f. 
1861; morning; Editor N. L. Macbeth; circ. 74.000. 

Southland Times: P.O.B. S05, 67 Esk St., Invercargill: 
f. 1S62; morning; Editor P. 51 . -Muller; circ. 32,700. 

TImaru Herald: Sophia St., P.O.B. 46, Timaru; f. 18G4: 
morning; Editor G. J. Gaffaney; circ. 16,442. 

Waikato Times: 5 'ictoria St.. P.O.B. 444, Hamilton; f. 
1S72; independent; evening; Editor B. M. Martin; 
Gen. Man. .-V. W. Goldfinch; circ. 37,000. 

Weekly a.nd Other Newspapers 
Best Bets: P.O.B. 1327, ..\ucklaiui; horse-racing and 
trotting; circ. 5.}, 000. 

Economic News: Universe Pre.ss .Agency, 45 Lome St., 
P.O.B. 1026. Wellington; f. 1954; 1 -Milor C. Src.ri.'.'v, 

8 O’clock: P.O.B. 3697. Auckland: sports results aii'l 
features, weekend news, etc.; Saturday evening; I'ditor 
Neil Anderson; circ. 115.Q00. 

Mercanlilo Gazette of New Zealand :S Sheffield Cre-;., P.O.B. 
27. Christchurch; f. 1S7O: economics, fm.ar.cr, manage- 
ment, sfocl: market, politics; Editor J, D. W.Ai.eoN; 
circ. 24,000. 

New Zealand Gazette: Dept of Internal .Ah.nr-. IVo. .u-- 
liac, Wellington; f t.S (o; Ttuir ' i.iy, cite, 1.550 

New Zealander Listener: P.O.B 3140, It.-.wn st.ite B!'!.; . 
Wellington; f. lojo; .'•hnid ly. i.idio .s::'! 
pro.gr.imnu-s; ft-aturc a.iucle- . Ihhto: Ian Cio .:-.. <:u, 
261,000. 

New Zealand Tablet: 6j W.-g. ; . I'::;:- in;, i 

Wcdntsd.ay; Roman Cithol!./;; IMitor j. P. Ki nni ov, 
o.u.i:.; circ, i j.e'Ni. 
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The Press 


New Zealand Truth: 23-27 Garrett St., P.O.B. 1122, 
Wellington; f. 1904; Tuesday; international and local 
news and comment; sports; finance; women’s interests; 
independent; Editor R. S. Gault; circ. 172,000. 

New Zealand Woman's Weekly: P.O.B. 1409, Auckland; 
f. 1934; Monday; family magazine, general interests; 
Editor Jean Wishart; circ. 208,000. 

North Shore Times Advertiser: P.O.B. 33-235. Takapuna, 
Auckland 9; twice weekly; Editor Mrs. P. M. Gundry; 
circ. 42,000. 

Sportsweek: P.O.B. 1034, Wellington; circ. 25,000. 

Star 7 O’clock: Box 517, Dunedin; Saturday evening. 

The Sunday Times: Press House, Willis St., Wellington; 
f. 1965; Editor D. Thompson; circ. 143,000. 

Taieri Herald: P.O.B. 105, Mosgiel; Editor J. F. Fox; circ. 

5.000. 

Te Aroha News: P.O.B. 13, Te Aroha; f. 1883; bi-weekly; 
Editor A. B. Douglas. 

Waihi Gazette: Seddon St., Waihi; Editor R. P. Bowater. 

Wairarapa News: P.O.B. 18, Carterton; f. i86g; Editoi 
R. M. Roydhouse. 

Waitara Times: West Quay, Waitara; f. i960; Editor B. L. 
Oldfield. 

Weekend Star: Box 2651, Christchurch; Saturday evening; 

Editor A. Doney; circ. 37,000. 

Zealandia: P.O.B. 845, Auckland; f, 1934; Wednesday; 
Roman Catholic; Editor Rev. D. J. Horton; circ. 

15.000. 


Other Periodicals 

Better Business: P.O.B. 793, Auckland; f. 1938; monthly. 
Board and Council: P.O.B. 807, Auckland; f. 1921; 

Local Authorities Review; monthly. 

Comment: P.O.B. 1746, Wellington; f. 1959; quarterly; 

Independent; Editors S. Zavos and P. J. Downey. 
Journal of the Polynesian Society: P.O.B. 10323, The 
Terrace,, Wellington; f. 1892; the anthropology, eth- 
nology, philology, history and antiquities of the Poly- 
nesians and other related peoples; Editor Dr. Judith 
Huntsman; circ. 1,500. 

Management: P.O.B. 3159, Auckland; f. 1954; business; 

1st of month; Editor Shane C. Niblock. circ. 7,000. 
Monthly Abstract of Statistics: Dept, of Statistics, Private 
Bag. Wellington; f. 1914; monthly; official; Editor 
, E. A. Harris, Government Statistician. 

Motorman: Fourman Holdings Ltd., P.O.B. 883, Welling- 
ton; f. 1957; motoring monthly; Editor David Hall. 
Nation: P.O.B. 957, Wellington; f. 1911; monthly; current 
topics; Editor kl. W. Leaman; circ. 30,000. 

New Citizen: P.O.B. 5397, Auckland; f. 1871; fortnightly; 

Editor Rev. Ewing Stevens, m.b.e.; circ. 47,000. 

New Zealand Dairy Exporter: P.O.B. 1001, Wellington; 

Man. Editor J. D. McGilvary; circ. 22,006^ 

New Zealand Economist: P.O.B. 10-010, Wellington; f. 
1939; business and investment; Editor Denis Wed- 
erell; circ. 3,300. 

The New Zealand Farmer: P.O.B. 1409, Auckland i; 
f. 18S5; twice monthly; Editor Boyd Wilson; circ. 
30,000. 

New Zealand Financial Times: P.O.B. 1367. Wellington; 
f. 1930: finance, investment, business; Man. Editor 
G. R. -Allen. 

NZIA Journal: New Zealand Institute of .Architects, 
P.O.B. 438, Wellington; f. 1905; bi-monthly; Man. 
Editor G. D. Moller. 


New Zealand Journal of Agriculture: P.O.B. 32, Auckland; 

f. 1910; monthly; Editor D. White; circ. 25,000. 

New Zealand Journal of Science: Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, P.O.B. 9741, Wellington i; 
f. 1958; chemistry, engineering, mathematics, meteoro- 
logy, physics; quarterly; Editor J. G. Gregory. 

Nevi Zealand Law Journal : Butterworths of New Zealand 
Ltd., 77-85 Customhouse Quay, Wellington; fort- 
nightly; Editor P. A. Black. 

New Zealand Medical Journal: P.O.B. 181, Dunedin; 
f. 1887; twice monthly; Editor R. G- Robinson, g.m., 
CH.M., F.R.C.S.; circ. 3,558. 

Nev/ Zealand Motor World: P.O.B. i, Wellington; f. 1936; 
bi-monthly; official organ of 14 automobile associations, 
9 caravan clubs; Man. Editor R. A. Hocking; circ. 

94.000. 

New Zealand Science Review: P.O.B. 1874, Wellington; 
f. 1942; science policy, social responsibilities of scien- 
tists; every 2 months; Editor J. G. Gregory. 

New Zealand Sports Digest; P.O.B. 1034, Wellington; f. 

1949; monthly; Editor B. F. O’Brien; circ. 18,000. 

New Zealand Woman: P.O.B. 957, Dunedin; circ. 32,500. 
Otago Farmer: P.O.B. 45, Balclutha; fortnightly; Editor 
K. RAMSHAW;,circ. 5,300.' 

Pacific Islands Trade News: 4 Kingdon St., Newmarket i; 
circ. 22,000. 

Pacific Viewpoint: Victoria University, Private Bag, 
Wellington; f. i960; Editors Prof. R. F. Watters, Dr. 
J. M. Kirby; circ. 1,050. 

Public Service Journal: P.O.B. 5108, Wellington; monthly; 
circ. 60,000. 

Reader’s Digest: P.O.B. 3372, Auckland; monthly; circ. 

165.000. 

Straight Furrow; P.O.B. 1654, Wellington; f. 1933: fort- 
nightly; Editor M. A. Berry; circ. 38,000. 

Students’ Digest; P.O.B. 1198, Wellington; monthly; circ. 
32,600. 

Te Ao Hou (The New World)'. Box 2390, Wellington; f. 
1952; Maori and English; quarterly; Editor Joy 
Stevenson; circ. 7,200. 

Wings: Aeronautical Press, P.O.B. 173, Wellington; f. 
1932: Editor R. S. Dunlop. 

World Affairs: UN Assen. of N.Z., Box loii, Wellington; 
f. 1945; quarterly; Editor W. E. Rose. 


NEWS AGENCIES 

New Zealand Pr«s Association: Newspaper House, 93 
Boulcott St 1599, Wellington; f. 1879; non- 

pohtical; Chair. N. L. Macbeth; Gen. Man; H. L. 

VERKY. 

South Pacific Nevrs Service (SPNS): P.O.B. 5026, Welling- 

W. Benton; Editor N. N. 

McMillan. 


Foreign Bureaux 

Novosti (t/.S.S.J?.): Correspondent Sergei L. Zimin. 
^**7na*^ ^ ^ New Zealand Press Association, News- 

.^Si r C.'gr"a'h!m“'“'' ^ 599 . Wellington; 


pO“"CiI; P.O.B. 1066. Wellington: f. 
1972: Chair. Sir Alfred North. 
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PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 

Newspaper Publishers’ Association of New Zealand (Inc.): 

Newspaper House, P.O.B. 1066, 93 Boulcott St., 


The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television 

Wellington; f. 1898; 45 mems.; Pres. J. A. Burnet; 
Exec. Dir. M. J. Thompson. 

Commonwealth Press Union (New Zealand Section) : P.O.B. 

iSo, Hastings; Chair. E. G. Webber, m.b.e. 


PUBLISHERS 


Auckland University Press: Private Bag, University of 
Auckland, Auckland; f. 1966; Man. Editor R. D. 
McEldowney. 

Board and Council Publishing Co. Ltd.: Tingey’s Bldg., 
P.O.B. 807, Auckland; f. 1921; Editor-Man. E. D. 
Bennett. 

Butterworths of New Zealand Ltd.: 77-85 Customhouse 
Quay, Wellington. 

Cassell & Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 36013, Northcote, Auckland 9: 
Man. Miss M. Gibson. 

Christchurch Caxton Press: P.O.B. 25088, 119 Victoria St., 
Christchurch i; f. 1936; poetry, prose. 

Collins (William) (New Zealand) Ltd.: P.O.B. i, Auckland; 
Man. Dir. D. L. Bateman. 

Heinemann Educational Books (N.Z.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 36-064, 
Auckland; f. 1969; educational, technical, academic; 
Man. Dir. D. Heap; Financial Dir. G. Wernham. 

Hodder and Stoughton Ltd.: P.O.B. 39038, Auckland West; 
Man. Dir. R. J. Coombes. 

Hutcheson, Bowman and Stev/art Ltd.: P.O.B. 9032, 15-19 
Tory St., Wellington. 

Hutchinson Group (N.Z.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 40086, Auckland ro; 
Gen. Man. N. G. Sturt. 

Independent Newspapers Ltd. (HoIdingCompany):Dominion 
Building, 27-35 Mercer St.; P.O.B. 2595, Wellington; 
subsidiary companies operate in the Wellington, 
Hamilton and Auckland areas as newspaper and 
magazine publishers, commercial printers and com- 
puter bureaux; Chair. F. H. Kember; Sec. P. C. 
Burge. 


Longman Paul Limited: G.P.O. Box 4019, Auckland i; 
f. 1968; educational; Dirs. W. P. Kerr, Phoebe 
Meikle, L. V. Godfrey, P. M. M. Wright; Piiblr. 
Rose.marv Stagg. 

Now Zealand Council for Educational Research: P.O.B. 
3237, Wellington; f. 1934; scholarly books, research 
monographs, bulletins, educational te.xts, research 
summaries, academic journal; Chair. Prof. C. G. N. 
Hill; Dir. J. E. Watson. 

Oxford University Press: P.O.B. 11-344, Wellington; Man. 
J. W. B. Griffin. 

Pegasus Press Ltd.: 14 Oxford Terrace, P.O.B. 2244, 
Christchurch: f. 1948; publishers and printers; fiction, 
poetry, history, art and education: Man. Dir. Albion 
Wright; Editor Robin Muir. 

Pelorus Press Ltd.: 22-24 Olive Rd., Penrose, Auckland 
(P.O.B. 26-065 Epsom); f. 1947; Dirs. G. T. Anstis, 
T. J. Anstis, J. R. E.nsor, R. C. H.aszard, 

Reed, A. H. and A. W. Ltd.: 65-67 Tar.anaki St., Welling- 
ton; f. 1907: general books and education.al books; 
Chair. M. J. Mason. 

Sporting Publications (A, H. Carman): 7 Kowhai St., 
Linden, Tawa; sports annuals. 

Sweet and Maxv/ell (N.Z.) Ltd.: 238 Wakefield St.. Welling- 
ton; Man. Dir. IC M. McBe.n. 

University of Otago Press: P.O.B. 56, Dunedin; f. 1958. 

Whitcoulls Ltd,: iii Cashel St., Christchurch; N.Z. general 
and educational books; Gen. ^^an. P. E. Bourne. 

Wise, H,, and Co. (New Zealand) Ltd.: 27 St. Andrew St., 
Dunedin; f. 1865; publishers of maps and street 
directories, N.Z. Guide and N.Z. Post Office Direc- 
tories; Man. J. A. DeCourcy. 


radio and television 


The Broadcasting Corporation of New Zealand (BCNZ), 
established in 1977, supendses the independent operating 
Services, Radio New Zealand (RNZ), TcleWsion One 
(TVi) and South Pacific Television (TV2), and provides 
transmission facilities for them. It also receives licence 
revenues and allocates them to the corporations. Each 
corporation keeps its own revenue from commcrcia 
advertising. Colour broadcasting began in 1973- 
Broadcasting Corporation of New Zealand (^BCNZ) : Bowen 
State Bldg., Bowen St., P.O.B. 98, Wellington; f. 1077; 
nine member board; supen-ises public radio ana 
television in New Zealand; Chair. Ian R. Cross. 

RADIO 

Radio Now Zealand: P.O.B. 2092, \ycllington: f. 1975: 
controls 26 community radio stations, 3 public radio 
networks (one of which is a commercial nctvor . 
comprising 23 stations) and a short-wave service 
which rebroadcasts the main National Programme o 
the south-west Pacific islands and Southern Australia. 

The non-coinmcrcial N.ational Pro.gr.aminc Inuadcas.*' 

24 hours a day: Chair. Standing Cttee. P. J. Dow.m.i . 
Dir.-Gcn. Gr.orrKEV F. Wiuti.tie.^d. 

UMl 


Commercial radio has been operating in New Zc.aland 
since 1937. In 1976 there were seven privately-owned 
commercial radio stations, depending entirely on com- 
mercial revenue but operating under the supervision of 
the Broadcasting Tribunal. 

In October 1971, when the radio licence fee w.as abolished, 
there were 712,794 licensed radio .«cts. 


TELEXTSION 

Television One: .Vvalon Television Center, P.O.B. 30015. 
Lower Hiitt, Wellington; f. 1075; colour te!evi<^;-in 
network covering .almost the whole country; bro-ad- 
cast,< for 80 hours a week; commercial for 5 day- 
week; Chair. R. G. Collins; Dir.-Gen. .Al.an .Morris. 

South Pacific Television: P.t.i.B. d'^io. .Auckland, f. 1075; 
.available to 85 per cent of the po;nila!io:i; oy-r.ite' for 
approximately 63 hours a week; commrrci.i! for 5 
dav.s .a week; Ch.air. K. G. I'l'vsr.n; Dir.-Gen v*-' 
Mav.ti::. 

In .August 1077 tin'.-e v.< re 837,1, lic- rr-ed rr u 
set', including 351.581 cohnir ''’ts. 
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FINANCE 

(cap.=capital; p.u.=paid up; dep.= deposits; in.=million; 


SNZ=$ New Zealand) 


BANKING 
Central Bank 

Reservo Bank of New Zealand: P.O.B. 2498, 2 The Terrace. 
Wellington; f. 1934; became State-owned institution 
1936; bank of issue; dep., demand $NZ749.7m., term 
Nil (June 1977); Gov. R. W. R. White; Deputy Gov. 
D. L. Wilks. 

Commercial Banks 

Bank of New Zealand: Lambton Quay, Wellington (P.O.B. 
2392); f. r86i; cap. subs, and p.u. $NZ26.5m; dep. 
$NZi, 427.9m. (1976); Chair. L. N. Ross, c.m.g.; Gen. 
Man. B. H, Smith. 

National Bank of New Zealand Ltd.: 170-186 Featherston 
St., Wellington; cap. p.u. ;^3.5m. sterling; dep. 
sterling (Oct. 1976); Chair, Sir John Marshall; Gen. 
Man. in New Zealand S. T. Russell. 

Foreign Banks 

Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Ltd.: 196 

Featherston St., Wellington; incorporates ANZ Savings 
Bank (New Zealand) Ltd.; New Zealand Gen. Man. 
B. B. Dickinson. 

Chase-N.B.A. New Zealand Group Ltd,: C.M.L. Centre. 
Cnr. Queen and Wyndham Sts., P.O.B. 3975, Auckland; 
Gen. Man. T. E. C. Saunders. 

Commercial Bank of Australia: 328-330 Lambton Quay, 
Wellington. 

Bank of New South Wales: 318-324 Lambton Quay, 
Wellington: f. 1817: Chief Man. for New Zealand F. A. 
Schulte. 

Bank of Tokyo Ltd.: 7th Floor, Europa House, 109-117 
Featherston St., Wellington i. 

Savings Banks 

Bank of New Zealand Savings Bank Ltd.: Lambton Quay, 
P.O.B. 2392. Wellington; f. 1964; cap. subs, and p.u. 
$NZim.; dep. SNZ247m. (March 1977): Chair. L. N. 
Ross, c.m.g.; Gen. Man. B. H. Smith. 

National Bank of Nev/ Zealand Savings Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 
1791, Wellington; f. 1964; auth. cap. $NZ2m.; dep. 
$NZ76.om. (Oct. 1973) : Man. A. A, K. Grant. 

Post Office Savings Bank: 49 Willis St., Wellington i. 
STOCK EXCHANGES 

Auckland Stock Exchange: 82-84 Albert St., Auckland; 
Chair. R. K. Morrow; Sec. D. S. Wright. 

Christchurch Stock Exchange Ltd., The: P.O.B. 639, 
Christchurch; Chair. W. J. McKie; Sec. P. F. Maples. 

Dunedin Stock Exchange: P.O.B. 483, Dunedin; Chair. 
1 \I. W. Devereux; Sec. K. R. Sellar. 

Wellington Stock Exchange: P.O.B. 767, Govt. Life 
Insurance Bldg., Brandon St., i; Chair. R. C. Pearson; 
Sec. T. D. McTaggart. 


INSURANCE . 

Government Life Insurance Office: P.O.B. 590, Welling- 
ton i; f. 1869; Commissioner L. L. Davis; Deputy 
Commissioner and Actuary H. D. Peacock, f.i.a. 

State Insurance Office: Lambton Quay, Wellington i; f. 
1905; Gen. Man. N. R. Ainsworth. 


A.A. Mutual Insurance Company: P.O.B. 1348, Wellington; 
f. 1928; Chair. J. C. Bates; Sec. F. C. Sully. 

A.M.P. Fire and General Insurance Company (N.Z.) Ltd.: 

86/90 Customhouse Quay, Wellington; f. 1958; Chair. 
Sir Clifford Plimmer, k.b.e.; Man. R. W. Morley; 
fire, accident, marine, general. 

Colonial Mutual Lifo Assurance Society Ltd.: Customhouse 
Quay, P.O.B. , 191, Wellington; Man. 1 . C. .Curry; 
life, accident, sickness, staff superannuation. 

Commercial Union Assurance: 142 Featherston St., P.O.B. 
2797, Wellington; Gen. Man. W. S. Mansfield; fire, 
accident, marine, life. 

Export Guarantee Office: Box 5037, Wellington i; f. 1964; 
Gen. Man. N. R. Ainsworth; export credit insurers. 

Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Association: 70 Queen St., 
Palmerston North; f. 1904; Chair. T. G. McNab; Gen. 
Man. J. D. Wilde; fire and accident. 

Metropolitan Life Assurance Company of N.Z. Ltd.: 139 

Albert St., Auckland; f. 1962; life; Chair. D. St. Clair 
Brown. 

National Insurance Company of Nev/ Zealand Ltd., The: 

300 Princes St., Dunedin; f. 1873; Chair. J. P. Cook; 
Gen. Man. J. S. Hodgkinson; Sec. R. Hendry. 

National Mutual Group of Companies: National Mutual 
Centre, 153-161 Featherston St., P.O.B. 1692, Welling- 
ton; Man. G. M. J. Hoskins; life; fire, accident, marine, 
personal sickness, accident. 

New Zealand Counties’ Co-operative Insurance Company 
Limited: Local Government Bldg., Lambton Quay, 
Wellington, C.i; f. 1942; Chair. M. E. Groome; Gen. 
Man. T. M. McKewen, o.b.e.; fife, accident, .fidelity 
guarantee; motor. 

New Zealand Insurance Company Ltd., The; Auckland; 
f. 1859; Chair. L. N. Ross, c.m.g.; Gen. Man. D. G. 
Hare. 


New Zealand Municipalities Cooperative Insurance Com- 
pany Limited, The: Local Government Bldg., 114-118 
Lambton Quay, Wellington; f. i960: Chair. J. S. Thorn; 
Gen. Man. L. J. Sullivan; fire, motor vehicle, all risks, 
accident. 

Norwich Union Life insurance Society: 132—138 Featherston 
St., Wellington i. 


Phoenix Assurance Co. of New Zealand Ltd.: 125-127 
Featherston St., P.O.B. 894, Wellington; Group Gen. 
Man. A. W. Hall, f.c.i.i,; fire, accident, marine. 


Primary Industries Insurance Company Ltd.: 70 Queen St., 
P.O.B. 1943, Palmerston North; f. 1957; Gen. Man. 
J. D. WiLDE: Sec. and Deputy Gen. Man. J. Hackett; 
fire, accident, motor vehicle, marine, life. 


Provident Life Assurance Company Ltd.; 125— 127 Feather- 
ston St., P.O.B. 894, Wellington, C.i; f. 1904; a 
subsidiary of Phoenix Assurance Co. of New Zealand 
Ltd.; Gen. Man. R. A. Jessup, b.sc., f.i.a. 


r.uucmiai Mbburance uo. Ltd.. j3^-J4v i^aiiiuiou yuay. 
B.O.B. 291, Wellington; Mans. C. C. Hough, d; Main; 
life, fire, accident, marine; 


<^ueensiana insurance Co. Ltd.: Huddart Parker Bldg., 
Welhngton r. 

The Security and General Insurance Company (N.Z.) 
Limited: 39 Shortland St.. P.O.B. 2426, Auckland; f. 
igoo; Chair. Sir Robert Crichton-Brown, c.b.e., t.d.; 
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Gen. Man. D. R. F. Sandeman; fire, accident, motor, 
marine. 

8.I.M.U. Mutual Insurance Association: 29-35 Latimer 
Square, Christchurch; {. 1926; Chair. E, J. Bradshaw. 


Fijiajice, Trade avd Industry 

South British Insurance Company Ltd. (New Zealand): 

South British Bldg., Shortland St., .Auckland; f. 1872; 
Chair. Sir Kenneth Myers; Group Gen. Man. D. L. 
Bl'llock. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
New Zealand Chambers of Commerce: Molesworth St., 
Thomdon, P.O.B. 1071, Wellington i; Pres. Reeves 
Harris; Dir. G. L. Hav.'THOrne; publ. Neu: Zealand 
Commerce (monthly). 

Chambers of Commerce are organized in most major 
towns, including the following: 

Ashburton Chamber of Commerce (Inc.): P.O.B. 374, 
Ashburton; f. 1924; Pres. B. Cullen; Sec. J. 
Robertson; 92 mems. 

Canterbury Chamber of Commerce: comer O.Nford Terrace 
and Worcester St., Christchurch i; f. 1859; Pres. J. G. 
Grigor; Sec. P. L. Bush; 1,920 mems.; publ. Economic 
Bulletin (monthly). 

Hastings Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 144, Hastings; 
f. 1907; 241 mems.; Pres. Ewing Robertson; Sec. 
R. C. Cole. 


Invercargill Chamber of Commerce (Inc.): P.O.B. 311, 
Invercargill; f. 1863; Pres. L. R. D. Payne; Sec. A. S. 
Alsweiler; 200 mems. 

Kawerau Chamber of Commerce Inc.: P.O.B. 19. Kawerau, 
Bay of Plenty; Pres. T. Lynds; Sec. K. Fvans; 65 
mems. 

Napier Chamber of Commerce Inc.: P.O.B. 259, Napier, 
f. 1882; Pres. C. N. Slight; Sec. H. M. Swinburn; 151 
mems. 


Otago Chamber of Commerce Inc.: Wynard Cousin 17 
Moray Place, P.O.B. go8, Dunedin; f. iSoi; ires. 
A. A. F. Futschek; Sec. xMrs. L. Hobson, 320 mem.s. 

Palmerston North Chamber of Commerce Inc.: C^struc- 
tion House, 275 Broadway Ave., P.O.B. i 79 t. 
ston North; f. i8g8; Pres. B. K. Plimmer; Sec. W. 
May; 320 mems. 

Rotorua Chamber of Commerce Inc.: P.O.B. 1049. Rotorua; 
f. 1908; Pres. H. A. Marriott; Sec. J. A- 


150 mems. 

Wanganui Chamber of Commerce and Industry Inc.. 

P.O.B. 88, Wanganui, f. 18S5. Pre.s. (1 Kellak. bee 
B. Sutcliffe; 129 mems. 


Wellington Chamber of Commerce: Commerce House. 12 
-.r *? - . . _ ^ WVliinrloii 



ss (eve 

Enquiry BuUcttn (montlily). 
(yearly). Annua! RefnnI 


Register 


MANUFACTaRRKS’ ORGANIZATIONS^ ^ 
Auckland Manufacturers’ Association, The: P-O B. 

Remiicra, .Auckland 5; f 1886; Pre« I'- Bruell. i. 
J. Wiiat.nall; 1.150 mems. 


Canterbury Manufacturers’ 

Armagh. Christchurch; f 
675 mems 


Association: BOB 13-15-. 
1S70: Dir I. D Howell. 


New Zeabind Manufacturers' Federation Jnc.H 

IIoii-.e. Courtenav I’l.ace and .\ 1 U n St . ' ‘ 

I 1807; Dir.-C.en, K H McKmc.ht. 1 uM 
/iidurns' Pirec.'ory 


ImUF'trv 
I'.eti'U t. 


Otago-Southland Manufacturers' Association Inc.: P.O.B 
5irS, Moray Place, Dunedin; P.'es. G. W. Broughton; 
Dir. J. G. C.r.lwford; 240 mems. 

Wellington Manufacturers’ Association: P.O.B. 0234, 
Wellington; f. 1S95; Pres. B. H. Tolley; Dir. W. L 
G.ardser; 700 mems. 

DE\rELOPMENT ORG.ANIZ.ATIONS 
Development Finance Corporation: P.O.B. 3090, Welling- 
ton; f. 1964 to proA-ide medium- and long-term finance 
for the establishment of new, and the cxpan.sion of 

e. xisting, industries especially in developing regions; 
and for the promotion of exports; cap. p.u, SNZiim. 

New Zealand Export Import Corporation: Robt. Jones 
House, I Willeston St.. P.O.B. 11332. V.'cliington; f, 
1974; undertakes export and import of goc'd= and 
services and trade promotion acti\-ities; advisoin- 
service; may act :is buying and sclline agent for povcni- 
ment and undertake trade transactions on its behalf; 
cap JNZem.; Gen. Man. C. E. Stanworth; Sec. .M. J. 
Rose. 

The New Zealand Bureau of Importers and Exporters (Inc.): 

Parnell House, 470 Parnell Rd., .Auckland. 

PRODUCERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Auckland Vegetable and Produce Growers’ Society Ltd.: v^s 

Seabrook New Lynn, .Vuckland; Pres. K. King; 

Sec. M. Wordsworth." 

Federated Farmers of New Zealand; 7th Floor, Commerdal 
Union House, Featherston Street, P.O.B. 715, Welling- 
ton. C.i; f. 1945: Pres. W. N. Dunlop; Sec. J. G. Prvde: 

39.000 mems.; publ. Straight Furrow (fortnightly). 

Meat Producers Board: P.O.B. 121, WoUineton. 1; f. 1922; 

Chair. Charles Hilgendorf; Sec. W. L. Kleen; 
9 mems.; publ. Meat Producer (monthly). 

National Beekeepers’ Association of Nev/ Zealand Inc.: 

P.-istoral House, Lambton Quay. Wellington i; f. 1013, 

1.000 mems.; Pros, P. Bf.rrv; Sec. G. .A. Beard; pub!. 
.V.Z. Deeheeper, 

New Zealand Animal By-Products Exporters' Association: 

P.O.B, 10S7. 05-99 MokNvvorth St., Welhneton; 23 
memc.; Sec. J G. AIcCarthy. 

New Zealand Berrytruit Grov/ers’ Federation (Inc.): 

Securities House. P.O.B. 10232, Wellington; Pr<-s. 
G. .A. .Agnew; Sec. D. W. Goule. 420 mems. 

New Zealand Dairy Board: P.istor.-U House, Lunhton 
Quay, Wellington i; f. 1961; statutory Imard of 13 
members; Chair. .A. U. Fries, c.h.g.; Sec. J. G. Revell 
The Nev/ Zealand Fruitgrowers’ Federation Ltd.: HiuM.rr; 
Parker BWg., Wellington. C.i; f. 1915; Gen. Man. 
C. R. M.kc-LEOd; publ. The OtcL.irdiet tf Rew Zeu/uu /. 
New Zealand Poultry Board: P.O.B. 370. Wellington 1; 

f. 1933: Chair. L. G. B.CDFoRn; Gen. .’'l.-'.n. M. K K 
Cowi>pi;v; See. B. J. Wavj.'outj!; 7 nic.-ns. (2 Govern- 
ment and 5 producer); puM. R.Z. Poultry ItV-.’i/ 
(montlily). 

New Zealand Vegetable and Produce Growers’ Federatisn 
(Inc.); Securities Hou"-, The Terrace. tVrllir.rten t; 

Pres. R. H, Buckho!'"; Gen. • *'•' 

mems. 
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New Zealand Wool Board: 138-141 Featherston St.^ 
P.O.B. 3248, Wellington; f. 1944; 10 mems.; Chair. 

J. Cla.uke; Man. Dir. H. L. M. Peirse; Sec, G. H. 
Drees. 

Nevi Zealand Wool Marketing Corpn.: iS Brandon St,, 
P.O.B. 3849, Wellington i; f. 1972; operates a support 
scheme for wool growers; Man. Dir. H. L. M. Peirse. 
Pork Industry Council: P.O.B. 4048. Wellington; Chair. 

K. W. W. Sewell; Chief Exec. Officer G. A. Beard; 
publ. Pork Industry Gazette', circ. 3,500. ' 


PRINCIPAL EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

New Zealand Employers’ Federation (Inc.): 95-99 Moles- 
worth St., Wellington; f. 1902; links district employers’ 
associations and other national industrial organizations; 
Pres. J. K. Dobson; Vice-Pres. J. G. S. Reid; Exec. 
Dir. J. W. Rowe, 

Auckland Master Builders’ Association: 22-24 Hobson St., 
P.O.B. 2856, Auckland, C.i; f. i8g8; 460 mems.; Pres. 
R. G. Lawton; Man. G. F. Knowles. 

Canterbury Master Builders’ and Joiners’ Association (Inc.): 
Shaw Savill Bldg., 220 High St., P.O.B. 359, Christ- 
church; 1,350 mems.; Sec. N. M. West, 

New Zealand Engineering Employers Federation: 95-99 
Molesworth St., Wellington; 316 mems.; Industry 
Man. N. S. Brown; Sec. P. L. Oldham. 

New Zealand Fruitgrowers l.U. ot Employers; 95-99 Moles- 
worth St., Wellington; 550 mems.; Sec. P. L. Oldham. 
New Zealand Master Builders’ Federation (Inc,): 80-82 
Kent Terrace, Wellington i ; Exec. Dir, J. Murray. 
New Zealand Retailors’ Federation (Inc.): P.O.B. 12086, 
101-103 Molesworth St., Wellington; 9 mem. asscns.; 
Exec. Dir. Barry I. Purdy. 

New Zealand Sheepowners: Commercial Union House, 
140-144 Featherston St., Wellington; 350 mems.; 
Pres. M. O'B. Loughnan; Sec. R. B. McLuskie. 

New Zealand Timber Industry Employers’ Union (Inc.): 
95-99 Molesworth St., Wellington; 250 mems.; Man. 
W. F. COADY. 


TRADE UNIONS 

The New Zealand Federation of Labour: F.O.L. Bldg., 
Lukes Lane, Wellington i; f. 1937; Pres. Sir Tom 
Skinner; Sec.-Treas. W. J. Knox; affiliated to ICFTU, 


Trade and Industry, Transport 

Principal Affiliated Unions 

National Union of Railwaymen: P.O.B. 858, Wellington; 

f. 1886; 16,000 mems.; Pres. G. Finlayson; Gen. Sec. 
D. C. Goodfellow; publ. N.Z. Railway Review 
(monthly). 

Now Zealand Carpenters and Related Trades Industrial 
Union of Workers: 6 St. Martin’s Lane. P.O.B. 3868; 
Aucldand; 4,000 mems.; Pres. J. Gillies; Sec. P. 
Purdue; pnhl.. Level. 

New Zealand Clerical Employees’ Association: Cnr. Marion 
and Vivian Streets. Wellington; f. 1938; Pres. E. E. 
Bell; Vice-Pres. Mrs. M. Robson; Sec. Chief E.xec. 
D. Jacobs; publ. Paper Clip. 

Nev/ Zealand Dairy Factories and Related Trades Union: 

333 Te Rapa Rd., Hamilton; f. 1937; 5,168 mems.; 
Sec. S. I. Wheatley. 

New Zealand Engineering, Coachbuilding, Aircraft, Motor 
and Related Trades Industrial Union of Workers: 123 

Abel Smith St., Wellington; 40,000 mems.; Nat. Sec. 
J. A. Boomer, 

New Zealand Food Processing and Chemical Union: 314 

Willis St., Wellington i. 

New Zealand Meat Workers and Related Trades Union: 

Trade Union Centre, 197 Armagh St., Christchurch; 

25.000 mems.; Sec. F. E. McNulty. 

New Zealand Printing and Related Trades Industrial Union 
of Workers: Labour Party Bldg., loi Vivian St., Wel- 
lington, P.O.B. 6413, Te Aro, Wellington; f. 1862; 

12.000 mems.; Pres. W. H. Clement; Nat. Sec. N. J. 
Perriman; publ. Imprint. 

New Zealand Public Service Association: Investment 
House, Whitmore St., Wellington i. 

Now Zealand Shop Employees Federation: P.O.B. 1914, 
Christchurch; 16,000 mems.; Nat. Sec. B. Alderdic. 

New Zealand Waterside Workers’ Federation: P.O.B. 

27-004, 220 Willis St., Wellington 1; Gen. Sec. E. G. 
Thompson. 

New Zealand Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 1502, Wellington; 

17.000 mems. ; membership includes workers in shearing 
and agriculture, forestry and highway and power 
construction; Gen. Sec. D. ], Duggan; publ. N.Z. 
Worker (quarterly). 

North Island Electrical Workers’ Union: Wellington; 
7,500 mems.; Pres. C. T. Lynch; Sec. A. J. Neary. 

United Mlneworkers of New Zealand: Taylorville, West 
Coast, S.I.; Pres. A. V. Prendiville; Sec. J. White. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

New Zealand Government Railways: Private Bag, Welling- 
ton i; are under the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Railways: 4,688 km. open (at March 31st, 1977); 
Minister of Railways Hon. Colin McLachlan; Gen. 
Man. T. M. Hayward; Deputy Gen. Man. L. G. Keys. 

ROADS 

National Roads Board: P.O.B. 12-041, Wellington North; 
cst. 1953: Chair. Hon. William Young, Minister of 
Works and Development: Sec. D. J. Chapman. 

The Board consists of ten members nominated to repre- 


sent various interests; it is advised by District Roads Coun- 
^s. New Zealand is divided into 22 geographical Roads 
Districts, each of ^yhicb is administered by a Roads 
f Board is responsible for the Administration 
Highways. Maintenance and construction ex- 
penaiture of these highways is met in full from the 
National Roads Fund. Expenditure amounted to SNZi28m. 
iunng 1976/77. 


, ..t' anu ijurougn streets are tUe tuH responsi- 

Dility ot County, Borough and City Councils, which are 
agisted m meeting expenditure on maintenance and con- 
struction by the National Roads Board. 
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Transport, Totirisin, Atomic Energy, Universities 


SHIPPING 

New Zealand Ports Authority: P.O.B. 10059, Wellington; 
f. 1968 to foster an integrated and efficient ports 
system for New Zealand; Chair. Hon. D. N. McKay; 
Chief Exec. Officer W. A. Cullex. 


Principal Companies 

Shipping Corporation of Nev/ Zealand: Pastoral House, 98 
Lambton Quay, P.O.B. 3344, Wellington i; f. 1973 bj' 
the Government to operate container and conventional 
cargo services between the United Kingdom, Europe, 
the West Indies, U.S. Gulf and the Pacific Islands. 
RoU-on/rolI-off services between New Zealand ports. 

Anchor-Dorman Ltd.: Collins St., P.O.B. 5007, Port 
Nelson; f. 1862; services Nelson-Onehunga. Westport- 
Tarakohe, Onehunga, Greymouth-WeUington, Tara- 
kohe-Tauranga, Nhangare; 2 vessels in service; Chair. 
B. S. Cole; Gen. Man. A. K. Gellatly. 

Holm Shipping Co, Ltd.: Huddart Parker Bldg., Welling- 
ton; fleet of II cargo vessels; coaster and Pacific 
Islands services; Chair./Man. Dir. Capt. J, H. Hol.m, 
D.F.C.; Gen. Man. Capt. I. A. McKay; brs. in Auckland, 
Onehunga, Lyttleton and Christchurch. 

P. and 0 . (NZ) Ltd.: Maritime Bldg., Customhouse Quay, 
Wellington; f. 1873; services New Zealand-United 
Kingdom via Panama Canal; 28 vessels in service; 
Man. Dir. G, Hunter. 

Union Steam Ship Company of N.Z. Ltd.: 38 Customhouse 
Quay, P.O.B. 1799, Wellington; f. 1875; cargo services 
between New Zealand and the Pacific Islands; also 
cargo services on New Zealand coast; cargo services 
between New Zealand and Australia and on Australian 
coast; 13 conventional cargo vessels, 8 roll-on/roll-off 
cargo vessels, i container vessel; Chair Sir Peter 
Abeles. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

There are international airports at Auckland, Christ- 
church and Wellington. The latter two are used lor nights 
to Australia and internal flights only. 

Air New Zealand: Private Bag, Auckland i; 1 . 1978 
following a merger of Air New Zealand Ltd. and Ncu 
Zealand National Airways Corporation; operates 
services to Australia, Fiji, Samoa, the Cook Islands, 
Tahiti, New Caledonia, Norfolk Island, Hong 
Singapore, Honolulu/U.S.A., as well as regular daily 
services to all parts of New Zealand; Chaw. C. \N - - 
Deputy Chair. C. J. Keppel; fleet of 8 DC-io, 2 UC-t>, 
9 Boeing 737 and 1 5 Friendship F-27. 

Mount Cook Airlines: 47 Riccarton Rd., 

f. 1920; domestic services throughout Nev ' 

Gen. Man. M. L. Corner; fleet of 4 HS-74t>, i '-''--3, 
0 BN-2A Islanders, 15 Cessna, 6 FU-24. 2 avne , 
2 Thrush, i Bell helicopter. 

Safe Air Ltd.: P.O.B. 244, Blenheim; 1 . i 95 >; operates 
scheduled passenger and non-schc<luled cargo sen icts. 
Chief air freight carrier in N.Z.; Pres. J, Sawers; Oiair 
L. G. Hucks: Gen. Man. D. P. Lynskey. fh-et of 2 
.'\rgosj' 200. II Bristol Freighters 31. 

The following lorcign airlines serve N’p'v Zcal.and. 
American Airlines, British Airways, Lan-Chile, . • • 

Qanfis, U.T.A. 


TOURISM 

New Zealand Tourist and Publicity Department: P.O.B 
95, Wellington; f. 1901; National Tourist Office; Gen 
Man. J. E. Hartstonge; offices in Auckland. Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, Dunedin, Invercargill, Rotorua and 
Queenstown. 

Hew Zealand National Travel Association Inc.: Hope 
Gibbons Bldg., Di.von St.. Wellington; represents tourist 
industry interests; Chief Executive A. C. Staniford; 
publ. New Zealand Holiday, Faces of Travel (both 
quarterly). 

CULTURAL ORC.-VNIZATION 

Queen Elizabeth il Arts Council: P.O.B. O040, Te Aro, 
Wellington; f. 1964; a statutory body which administers 
state aid to the arts; Chair. Hamish Keith; Dir. 
Michael ^'■oLKERLING. 

MUSIC 

Music Federation of New Zealand (Inc.): P.O.B. 3391. 
Wellington; f. 1950; arranges about 250 concerts a year, 
about one-quarter by overseas groups, for its 41 
affiliated organizations and in educational institutions; 
educational work includes a nationsvide school music 
contest, concerts in schools, etc.; mems. approx. 9.000; 
Pres. .Arthur Hilton; .-Administrator Flisabeth 
•Airey; publ. Theme (bi-anniially). 

The New Zealand Ballet and Opera Trust: P.O.B. O6S2, 
AA'ellington; Chair. AA'. N. Sheat, o.d.e.; Dir. Philip 
Chatfielu: Gen. .Man. John AA'atson; publ. Pointe 
(quarterly). 

New Zealand Symphony Orchestra: P.O.B. 11440, Welling- 
ton; under direction of the Broadcasting Corporation 
of New Zealand; public and broadcast concerts through- 
out New Zealand; 90 mems.; Gen. Man. Peter Nisbet. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Nev/ Zealand Atomic Energy Committee: c/o D.S.I.K.. 
Private Bag, Lower llutt; responsible to the .^Iinisfcr 
of Science for advising Government on the development 
of peaceful uses of atomic energy in New Zealand; 
Chair. C. K. Stone; Exec. Sec. J. T. O'Leauy. 

UNIVERSITIES 

University of Auckland: Private Bag. .Aucklan<i i; 750 
teachers, 10,519 students. 

University of Canterbury: Christchurch i. 425 teachers, 
7.369 students. 

Massey University: P.O. Palmerston North, teachers. 
10,275 students 

University of Otago: P.O B 56, Dum-din, 500 te.acii' is. 
students. 

Victoria University of V/cIlinglon: Private B.ig. AAVlIinttirm. 
422 teachers. 6.N7.; .stinh-nts. 

University of Walkafo: Hiunilton, ii-o te.icher-, 3,137 
students. 

Lincoln College: Canterbury, con- titui nt college of Univer- 
sity of Canterbury; 132 teachers. 2.250 students 


in::. 



NEW ZEALAND’S ASSOCIATED TERRITORIES 


New Zealand’s associated territories are the self-governing Cook Islands and Niue and the dependent territories of Tokelau 

and the Ross Dependency. 


COOK ISLANDS 


The 14 inhabited and one uninhabited islands of the 
Cook Islands are located midway between Samoa and 
Tahiti. The total land area of the islands is 234 square 
kilometres, and they extend over two million square 
kilometres of ocean. The Cooks form two groups; the 
Northern Cooks which are all atolls, and include Pukapuka, 
Rakahanga and Manihiki, and the Southern Cooks, 
including Aitutaki, Mangaia and Rarotonga, which are all 
volcanic islands. From December to March the climate is 
warm and humid, with the possibility of serious storms; 
from April to November the climate is mild and equable. 
The average annual rainfall in Rarotonga is 2,134 nim. 
Recent History 

The Cook Islands were proclaimed a British Protectorate 
in 1888 and a part of New Zealand in igoi. On August 4th, 
1965, they became a self-governing territory in free asso- 
ciation with New Zealand. The people are British subjects 
and New Zealand citizens. The Premier elected in 1965, 
Sir Albert Henry, has retained power, but in the 1974 
elections met' his stiffest opposition thus far. 

Economic Affairs 

Economic and agricultural development on the Cook 
Islands has always suffered from isolation and smallness. 
All forms of exports, but in particular fresh fruit, oranges, 
bananas, tomatoes and pineapples, have been hindered by 
lack of shipping and inadequate marketing in New Zealand 
metropolitan centres. 

The islands receive a large proportion of their revenue in 
the form of aid from New Zealand and remittances sent 
back to the islands by migrants. A New Zealand-owned 
plant canned pineapple and orange juice near Avarua 
until 1977, but was forced to close down due to a sharp 
decrease in production in 1976. The worsening economic 
situation also caused all rural co-operatives to disband 
during 1976 and early 1977. 

The outstanding feature of the Cook Islands is the 
migration of outer islanders into Rarotonga and from 
there to New Zealand, where, until 1976, Cook Islanders 
enjoyed free entry as New Zealand citizens. In 1975 more 
Cook Islanders lived in New Zealand than in the islands 
but in March 1977 the flow of migrants was reversed for 
the first time in 30 years. Migrants have tended to work in 
the timber towns of Kawerau and Tokoroa, in the Auckland 
metropolitan area, in Wellington and in the meat packing 
industry in Southland. 

STATISTICS 

AREA 

Total area: 234 square km. (90.3 square miles). 

POPULATIOH 


At the census of December ist, 1976, the population 
totalled 18,112: 9,287 males and 8,825- females. 


Rarotonga* 

Aitutaki 

Atiu . 

Mangaia 

Manihiki . 

Mauke 

Mitiaro 


9,811 Manuae . . 40 

2,414 Nassau ■ . . 113 

1,530 Palmerston . 53 

1,312 Penrhyn . . 531 

263 Pukapuka . . 786 

710 Rakahanga . 283 

. 305 Suwarrow . . 1 


Takutea is uninhabited. 


* Including the capital, Avarua. 



AGRICULTURE 


PRODUCTION* 

(metric tons-1975) 

Coconuts . 

. 11,000 Pineapples 

Cassava , . 

3,000 Mangoes . 

Grapefruit and 

Avocados . 

pomelo . 

1,000 Sweet potatoes . 

Bananas 

1,000 Copra 


* FAO estimates. 

Livestock (1976 — FAO estimates); Goats 2,000, 

2,000, Pigs 

10,000, Poultry 63,000. 


3.000 

2.000 

1.000 
1,000 
1,000 


Horses 


EMPLOYMENT 

Most of the working population are engaged in agricul- 
ture, services and commerce. The Government is a major 
employer, with (in 1975) 900 casual workers, 1,200 local 
public servants, and 40 officers seconded from the New 
Zealand public service. There are two clothing factories, a 
fruit canning factory and four factories manufacturing 
handicrafts. A tourist industry is developing, with three 
hotels and eight motels completed and further construction 
under way. 


FINANCE 

New Zealand and local currency are both legal tender. 

New Zealand currency; 100 cents =i New Zealand 
dollar ($NZ). 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 cents. 

Notes: 1, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 100 dollars. 

Cook Islands currency; 100 cents=i Cook Islands 
dollar {$CI). 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10 and 50 cents; $1. 

Also minted are a $100 gold coin, and silver coins for 
$2, $2.50, $5, S7.50, $25 and $50. 

Exchange rates (December i977):;£i sterling = SNZl.83i; 
U.S. Si = SNZi.ooo; $NZioo = £54.6i = U.S. $100.02. 

Note: For previous changes in the exchange rate, see the 
chapter on New Zealand. 

BUDGET 

(INZ'ooo) 


1974 • 

1975/76* 
1976/77 
1977/78 


Revenue 

Expen- 

NewZealand 

Budgetarv 


diture 

Assistance 

4.348 

7.442 

1.838 ^ 

7.724 

12,056 

4.333 

10,980 

10,980 

3.700 

1Z.134 

12,514 . 

. 3.350 


* Fifteen months to March 1976. 

sources of revenue; Import and export duties, 
sales tax, stamp sales, income and welfare tax. 

puS^"wS^'"" expenditure: Education, public health. 
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947.000, principal items are food- 
stuffs, piece goods, timber, fuel and cement. 
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Total Exports: SNZa, 877,000; the principal item was 
fruit juices ($NZi,674,ooo), but other exports include 
tomatoes, mother-of-pearl, copra, citrus fruits, canned fruit 
preparations, clothing and handicrafts. 

Trade is chiefly with New Zealand, the EEC, Japan, the 
U.S.A., Hong Kong and Australia. Imports from New 
Zealand represented 76.27 per cent of total imports in 

1970- 

EDUCATION 

{1975) 

Government schools: 4,687 primary pupils; 690 secondary 
pupils; 698 high school pupils. 

Tereora Teachers’ College: 28 students. 

Up to 100 students and trainees receive education or 
vocational training each year under the New Zealand 
Training Scheme. 


GOVERNMENT 

Executive ^authority is vested in Her Majesty the Queen. 
The Chief Justice of the High Court in the Cook Islands is 
temporarily representing the Queen. The New Zealand 
Government is represented by the New Zealand representa- 
tive, who resides on Rarotonga. 

Executive Government is carried out by a Cabinet con- 
sisting of a Premier, six Ministers and one Deputy to the 
Premier. The Cabinet is collectively responsible to the 
Legislative Assembly. 


THE CABINET 

{January 1978) 

Premier, Minister for Government and Central Administra- 
tion, External Affairs, Outer Islands Affairs, Police, im- 
migration, National Provident Fund, Civil Aviation, 
Housing and Civii Defence: Hon. Sir Albert R Henrt, 

K.B.E. 


Minister for Finance and the National Development 
Corporation, and Postmaster-General: Hon. G. a. 
Henry. 


Minister for Agriculture, Marine and Science and Industrial 
Research: Hon. W. Estall. 


Minister for Justice, 
and Conservation 

Arjki Henry. 


Lands and Survey, Physiol 
and Internal Affairs; Hon. Turui 


Minister for Supportive Services and Electricity: Hon. 
I. Akaruru. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Cook Islands Party; Rarotonga; the government party; 14 
representatives in the Eegislative Assembly; Leader 
Sir Albert Henry, k.b.e. 

Democratic Party: P.O.B. 202, Rarotonga; opposition 
partj’; Leader Dr. Tom Davis. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

High Court; Land Court; Land Appellate Court. 

The High Court exercises civil and criminal jurisdiction 
throughout the Cook Islands. The Land Court is concerned 
with litigation over land and titles. The Land Appellate 
Court hears appeals over decisions of the Land Court. 

Chief Justice of the High Court; G. J. Don.se. 

Judge of the Land Court: J. J. MacCauley. 


RELIGION 

Main groups are Cook Islands Christian Church (Con- 
gregational), Roman Catholic, Latter Day Saints and 
Seventh Day Adventists. 

Roman Catholic: 

Bishop of Rarotonga (Cook l.sland.s and Niue) : Mo.«t Rev. 
Denis G. Bkow.ye, 

There are about 2,200 Catholics in the Cook Islands. 


THE PRESS 

Cook Islands Nev/s: P.O.B. 126, Avarua, Rarotonga; daily 
government new.sp.apcr; Gen. Man. .Miciiael Drollet; 
Editor Teata Makirere; circ, 1,500. 

Photo News: P.O.B. 126, Avarua, Rarotonga; weekly 
government new.spaper published every Satiird.iy by 
the Cook I.slands Broadc.isting anil Ne'v.sp.aper Cor- 
poration; Gen. Man. Michael Drollet; Editor Te.sta 
■Makirere; circ. 1.200. 

The Weekender: P.O.B. 202, Rarotonga; f. 1974; oppo- 
sition weekly. 


Minister for Health and Education: Hon. Dr. J. Williams. 

Minister tor Trade, Industries, Labour and Commerce, 
Tourism and Shipping; Hon. G. Ellis. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

The Legislative Assembly consists of 22 
by universal stiflrage even' four yc-ars from a . 

for botli Maoris and Europe.ans and is presided O'cr by 

Speaker. 

Speaker: Mrs. Marguerite Story. 

President of the House of Arikis; Makgaret K.srik.s ,\riki, 
Each of the main isl.ands has an Island Council. 

In the December 1974 elections Ibr* 

"‘oa 14 se.Tts against the Democratic 1 arty s 


RADIO 

Cook Islands Broadcasting and Newspaper Corporation; 

P.O.B. 126, .-Vvarua. Rarotong.a; bro.i(lcasts in Enclish 
and Maori; Gen. Man. Michael Drollet. 

There were E.ooo radio sets in 1977. 


FINANCE 

BAN RISC. 

The N.ation.il B, '!!:!; of Z-.d.-ir.d l:.v~ .a 

H.ifc'tonc.a .~!;d tb-' grnernrueut I'lV-t (iihce t- 

ID til'' t 'iAr.iis 

*057 
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Cook Islands, Niue 


TRANSPORT 


Roads: On Rarotonga, a 33 km. sealed road encircles the. 
island’s coastline. 


Shipping: Ships from New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
Japan and the U.S.A. call at Rarotonga; The New 
Zealand Shipping Corporation operates fortnightly 
services between the Cook Islands and New Zealand 
ports. 


Civil Aviation: An international airport was opened at 

Rarotonga in 1972. 

Air Nev/ Zealand: Passenger flights between Rarotonga 
and New Zealand are made three times a week- 
two direct and one via Fiji. 

Cook islands Airways: Owned by Air New Zealand and 
the Cook Islands Government; operates an internal 
air service between Rarotonga, Mauke, Aitutaki, 
Mitiaro, and Atiu. 


NIUE 


Niue is a coral island of 259 square kilometres, located 
about 480 kilometres east of Tonga and 930 kilometres 
west of the Southern Cook Islands. It is a self-governing 
dependency 0/ Neiv Zealand. Niueans have free entry to 
New Zealand and a sizeable resident Niuean community 
exists there. The 1976 population figures showed a 23 per 
cent decrease compared with those for 1971; about twice 
as many Niueans live in New Zealand as on Niue. Emigra- 
tion is continuing. Vegetables, fruit, copra and handicrafts 
are exported to New Zealand. New Zealand aid is being 
employed to establish a bee industry and to introduce 
■dairy and beef cattle for local consumption. An Australian 
mining company spent five years looking for economic 
bauxite and uranium deposits, and in 1977 drilled the first 
test bores to determine the quantity and grade, of uranium 
discovered earlier that year. New Zealand aid is providing 
a deep-sea fishing boat and gear, and training for the crew. 
A small forestry project is being undertaken, and New 
Zealand is also to supply portable sawmills and preserva- 
tive plants to extend the use of coconut wood for fencing, 
furniture, etc. 

STATISTICS 

Area: 259 sq. km. (100 sq. miles). 

Population: 3,843 (September 1976 census). 

The birth rate in 1975 was 41.3 per 1,000 and the crude 
death rate 6.0. The infant mortality rate per 1,000 live 
births was 12.5. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Under a current programme the Agriculture Department 
is rehabilitating the coconut industry and developing grass 
land, cattle and other farming operations. The Niue 
government is the major employer, however, and most 
workers are employed by government departments. There 
is no unemployment problem. 

AGRICULTURE 

The main crops are coconuts, taro, yams, limes, cassava 
(manioc), kumara and passion fruit. About 51,000 of the 
island’s 64,000 acres are used for agriculture and over 
13,000 acres are merchantable forest. Niue supplies about 
one-third of New Zealand’s passion fruit market, and 
approximately 50 acres are given over to passion fruit 
production. Efforts are being made to boost production 
from the 1975 total of 75 metric tons to 300 metric tons in 
1978. The main livestock are beef cattle, pigs and poultry. 

FINANCE 

Currency: 100 cents =i New Zealand dollar {$NZ). For 
details, see the Cook Islands. 


BUDGET 


($NZ, April ist to March 31st) 


1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

New Zealand 
Subsidy 

1973/74 

375.089 

2.407.137 

1,495.313 

1974/75 

410,778 

3.237.813 

2,367,822 

19.75/76 

579.407 

3,700,123 

2,516,000 


Revenue is raised mainly from import and export duties, 
sale of postage stamps, court fines and income tax. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

. ($NZ’ooo) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Imports 

721.0 

1.151 

2,095 

Exports 

136.5 

168 

197 


Export items include copra, plaited ware, honey, passion 
fruit and limes. 


New Zealand takes most of Niue's exports (nearly 73 per 
cent in 1975) and provides a large part of the island’s 
imports (nearly 79 per cent in 1975). The main imports are 
foodstuSs, vehicles and spares, building materials, and oil 
and petrol. 


GOVERNMENT 

In October 1974 Niue gained self-government in free 
association with New Zealand. The latter, however, 
remains responsible for Niue’s defence and external 
affairs and will continue economic and administrative 
^sistance. Executive government in Niue is through the 
Premier, assisted by three Ministers. Legislation is carried 
out by the Niue Assembly but New Zealand, if called upon 
to do so by the Assembly, will also legislate for the island. 
1 here is a New Zealand representative in the territory. 

Now Zealand Roprosontative: W. J. Ashwei-i.. 

THE CABINET 

. . .. 1977) ’ , ' 

Premier and Minister of Finance, Government Administra- 
_ tion and Police: Hon. Robert R. Rex, o.b.e. 

Minister of Agriculture, Economic Development and 
Education: Hon. M. Young Vivian 
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Minister of Health, Justice, Radio and Post Office: Hon 

Dr. E. Lipitoa. 

Minister of Works, Electricity, Fisheries, Forestry and 
Tourism: Hon. F. F. Lur. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The High Court: exercises civil and criminal jurisdiction in 
Niue. 

The Land Court: is concerned with litigation over land and 
titles. 

Land Appellate Court: hears appeals over decisions of the 
Land Court. 

RADIO 

Niue Broadcasting Station: Information Office, P.O.B. 67, 

Alofi; broadcasts in Niue and English; Sec. T. M. 
Chapman. 

There were 700 radio sets in 1976. 


Niue, Ross Dependency, Tokelau 


TRANSPORT 

There are 123 kilometres of all-weather roads and 106 
kilometres of access and plantation roads. .At .March 31st, 
1976, there were 739 registered motor vehicles of -ivhich 
497 "’ere motor cycles, 205 cars and 37 trucks. The best 
anchorage is an open roadstead at Alofi, the largest of 
Niue’s 13 villages. A shipping serrice is maintained with 
Isew Zealand via Tonga, Fiji and Samoa on a regular four- 
weekly basis. 

.An airstrip of 1,650 metres, capable of taking most t3-pes 
of aircraft except modern jet aircraft, and a twicc-wccklv 
air service from New Zealand, via Fiji, Tonga and Western 
Samoa, is operated by Air N.Z. Ltd. and Polynesian Air- 
lines Ltd. 


ROSS DEPENDENCY 

The Ross Dependency comprises the sector of Antarctica between 160° E. and 150° W. longitude and the islands Iving 
between those degrees of longitude and south of latitude 60° S. It has been administered by New Zealand since 1923 

Scott Base on Ross Island was established in 1957. Cape 
Hallett is a joint New Zealand-United States base. In 1968 
a new scientific station was set up some 130 km. west of 
Scott Base. 

Ross Dependency Research Committee: WcUington; 
responsible for co-ordinating and supervising all 
scientific activity in the Dependency. 


AREA 

(Estimate in sq. km.) 


Total 

Land Area 

Ice Shelf 

730,000 

400,000 

330,000 


TOKELAU 


Tokelau consists of three atolls, Atafu, Nukunono and 
Fakaofo, which lie about 480 kilometres north of Western 
Samoa. The mean average temperature is 2o‘’C.; July is 
the coolest month and May the warmest; rainfall is heav\’ 
but inconsistent. 

The islands became a British protectorate in 1877. At 
the request of the inhabitants Britain annexed the islands 
in 1916 and included them within the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Colony. In 1925 the United Kingdom Government 
transferred administrative control to New Zealand. In 
1946 the group was officially designated the Tokelau 
Islands and in 1948 sovereigntj’ was transferred to New 
Zealand. From 1962 until the end of i97* the High 
Commissioner for New Zealand in Western Samoa was also 
the Administrator of the Tokelau Islands. In November 
1974 the administration of the Tokelau Islands was trans- 
ferred to the Ministry' of Foreign Affairs in New Zealand. 
In 1977 the Tokelau Islands were officially redesignated 
Tokelau. 


STATISTICS 

AREA 

(acres) 


Atafu 

Nukunonu 

Fakaofo 

Total 

500 

1.350 

650 

2.500 


POPULATION 

Totol (September 1970): 1.575 (Atafu 546, Nuknnonu 
363, Fakaofo 666). 

AGRICULTURE 

1975— FAO estimates (metric tons): Coconuts j 600 
Copra 165. ’ ' 

FINANCE 

Currency: 100 ccnts=r New Zealand dollar ($NZ). For 
details, see the Cook Islands. 

BUDGET 

(April ist to JLirch 31st) 

397 fi/ 77 ' Revenue JN/.i 11,126; Expenditure $.N'Z 

956.94b 

Financi.al .aid from New Zealand for three %-ears- lorj/rs 
to 1976/77 totalled JNZS56,362. ' 'O 

^ Revenue is derived mainly from copra export dutv, 
import duty, and sale of postage stamjw. Expenditure "is 
devoted mainly to the provision of soci.al services, p.ir- 
ticul.arly health, educ.ation. .agriculture and conin'.unir.i- 
tions, 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

In 1976/77 copra c.xports totalled $NZl3.tv>t . Th-rt v.err 
no other c.xports. The main imports arc I<K>dstiilfs buildini’ 
materials and futd, 

TRANSPORT 

Tlic t'-rritory is vi'-sted fisc or tinirs !,y 

vc"c!s under charter. 


liUV 
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GOVERNMENT 

The administration of Tokelau is the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in New' Zealand. The 
Secretary of Foreign Afeirs is the Administrator and most 
of his powers are delegated to the Official Secretery, Office 
of Tokelau Affairs and senior officers of the Siinistry of 
Foreign Affairs. By agreement with the Government of 
Western Samoa, the Office of Tokelau Affairs is based in 
Apia. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

There is a Faipule (who is also the magistrate) and a 


Pulenttha on each island who are democratically , elected 
by the people triennially. The Faipule presides over a 
Council of Elders comprising the- heads of family groups. 


RELIGION 

On Atafu all inhabitants are members of the Con- 
gregational Christian Church of Samoa, deriving from the 
London Missionary Society; on Nukunonu all are Roman 
Catholic, while both denominations are represented on 
Fakaofo. 



NICARAGUA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Ctimafe, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Nicaragua lies in the Central American 
isthmus, bounded by the Pacific Ocean to the west and the 
Caribbean to the east. Its neighbours are Honduras to the 
north and Costa Rica to the south. The climate is tropical, 
with a mean average temperature of 25.5°c (78 °f). The 
rainy season extends from May to October. The national 
language is Spanish, although English is widely under- 
stood. There is no state church but Roman Catholicism is 
dominant. The national flag (proportions 2 by i) has three 
horizontal stripes of blue, white, and blue, w’ith the state 
emblem in the centre. The capital is Managua, Distrito 
Nacional. 

Recent History 

Since 1933 'tbe Somoza family has dominated Nicaraguan 
politics. In that year Gen. Anastasio "Tacho" Somoza. 
commander of the National Guard, seized power by coup 
d'itat. On his death by assassination in 1956, his son Luis 
became President and another son, Anastasio "Tachito , 
assumed the command of the National Guard. On the 
retirement of Luis Somoza in 1963, Rene Schick Gutierrez 
became President until his death in 1966. After a violent 
electoral campaign, he was succeeded in 1967 Gen. 
Anastasio Somoza Debayle, who retained his command 
over the National Guard. Gen. Somoza’s term as President 
ended in April 1972. 

Following a pact between the opposition Conservatives 
and the Liberal Party, which supports Gen. Somoza, both 
bouses of Congress voted their dissolution in August 197* 
in order that elections be held to form a constituent 
assembly which would amend the Constitution to allow 
Gen. Somoza to be re-elected as President in I97.1- In the 
meantime a triumvirate composed of members of the 
Liberal and Conservative parties ruled tlie country. 

In December 1972 an earthquake destroyed about 
three-quarters of the buildings in Managua, making a 
quarter of a million people homeless and killing about 
10,000 others. In Januarj’- 1973 Gen. Somoza became 
President of the National Emergency Committee and im- 
posed martial law. In September 1974 he was elected 
President by an overwhelming majority and took o ice in 
December. Martial law was lifted in June 1974 but a s a c 
of emergency continued. In December I974> follo""iK ic 
mass kidnapping by guerrillas of several promincn 
Nicaraguans, martial law was again imposed, all cons 1 u 
tional guarantees were suspended and strict ccnso^^ np 
introduced. 

Previously moderate opposition grew in strength during 
1975 and 1976. In early 1977, following -•Vninestv n tr 
national allegations pf systematic torture and mun er . 
the regime, influential groups, including biisines^mn ant 
the Church, spoke out against the Govcriiinent. 

Somoza temporarily withdrew from political ac ivu> m 
July, due to ill-health. Partly as a result 
new power groups began to emerge. i le «. 1 

Sandinist National Liberation hront *'P ,*'■ 

milit.ira' offensive and established a politic.x a ‘‘’'’J'.''.'' ' ‘ 
important non-Marxist groups. On his return o po.i i 


September the President ended martial law and re- 
established constitutional guarantees. Despite this action, 
however, the broadly-based opposition coalition began a 
new political campaign against the regime, demanding a 
dialogue with the President to press for liberalization. The 
President was unable to take repressive measures for fear 
of further alienating the U.S..A., a former supporter of the 
regime. Relations with the U.S..A. had deteriorated in 1977 
over the new administration’s position on the human 
rights issue. In January' 197S the murder of Pedro Joaqufn 
Chamorro Cardenal, leader of the opposition coalition, 
sparked off violent demonstrations .against the Govern- 
ment. A general strike was called on January 23rd which 
lasted for 17 days and which effectively closed 80 per cent 
of the country’s businesses. It was backed by employers, 
workers and opposition politicians, all demanding a full 
investigation into the murder and the immediate resigna- 
tion of President Somoza. Demonstrations and riots, 
resulting in several deaths and many arrests, continued into 
February and March. 

Government 

Under the 1974 Constitution, legislative power is vested 
in the bic.ameral Nation.al Congre.ss, comprising a Senate 
(30 members) .and a Chamber of Deputies (70 nieml)ers). 
Both houses are elected for six ye.ars by universal adult 
suffrage. Executive power is held by' the President, also 
directly' elected for six y'e.ars. He governs with the .assist- 
ance of an appointed Council of Ministers. 

Defence 

Nicaragua had armed forces totalling 7,100 men in 1977: 
5,400 in the .army', 1,500 in the .air force and 200 in the 
navy. Paramilitary forces numbered 4,000 men. The 
defence budget for 1976 was 226.4 million cordobas. 
Nicaragua is a member of the Central American Defence 
Council (CONDEC.-V). 

Economic Affairs 

Agriculture is the dominant industry, employing over 
half the work force .and .accounting for .almost 75 per cent 
of export c.amings. Cotton, coffee and me.at are the prin- 
cipal exports. Sugar, timber, banana";, tob.rcco an<l shell- 
fish arc also important. Workable deposits of cold, silver, 
lead and zinc were discovered in loOS in nt'rthern Nica- 
ragua. L<arge deposits of natural gas were discovered in 
1974 off the Pacific co.ast and several oil co!np,'.nii“; are 
exploring for oil off the Nicaraguan coast. Indusiiy is on a 
modest scale, including a petroleum refinery, te'.tile mills, 
tobacco, cement and soluble coffee [dantr-, d.sirirs and .\ 
wide range of processing jdants. Industrial prcducti.Mn f.-li 
by 9 per cent in 1973 as r. result of the cartf'.qu.ikc in 
December 1972 but recovered in 1974. .-\n f•"t^^J'.atr^! 
U.S. Ji.ooo million were rerpiired to re~ tore (he ' ennomy. 

>975“79 Reconstruction .ami D'vrl(>pit!';it Pi-.ti is 

Ijeing irnplemei'.ted ,at .1 cost of sot;:'- 1 " S. p’l.o-.-i riid!. 
of which Of, .--third will be mve-O,. >’ in tlie :ecoi-,'.*,f.:r 
and d'-veloprnrnt (ff M.an.iini.r. The .i-m. of th-- Ph-.n .if'’ t'. 
itnpro-.-.- living condition-., enipl''V!n'-i!t .im! p'r •.-.)> r.-i 
income. So r-f.ev'iir.a"- refi.if.-d »!r\ elopm- nt .rn-,! to le;!'.::-' 

I IT. I 



NICARAGUA 

the economy’s dependence on the external sector To this 
end it is planned to harness geothermic power the 
generation^of electricity, build a hydro-electncity, plant on 
?he San Juan river, open the river for commercial traffic 
and develop an inland canal system. The Government is 
also planning more credit and promotion incentives for 
touriLi and the production of non-traditional goods. 

The economic grovrth rate in 1975 only 2.1 per cwt, 
oomp.rS”S. , a per cnt » «74. ThU d.oBn» ^ due. 
mainly to the fall in world commodity prices, higher im- 
port costs, credit restrictions and the collapse of 
struction boom. Inflation fell to 10 per cent m 1975. com- 
pared with 17 per cent in i 974 - The 

1976 The growth rate reached 5-6 per cent, due to higher 
eSort prices, especially for coffee. Nicaragua is a member 
of the^OAS. ODECA, the Central American Common 
Market, SEE A and the lADB. 

Transport and Oommunicalions 

In 1976 there were 17.564 hm. of roads, including a 
,84 km north-south stretch of the Pan American Highway. 
iilu railways (373 km.) join important towns and pnvate 
lines serve the banana plantations. Several rivers are 
navigable to small craft and steamers sen-e towns on Lake 
Nicaragua. LANICA, the state airline, operates internal 
and international services. 


Social Weifarc , , k-u ™ 

There is a compulsory national health insurance scheme 

for wage-earners in all departments on the Pacific coast. 
In 1974 Nicaragua had 59 hospitals, with 4,627 beds, and 
i.2t4 physicians. The allocation for health in the 1976 
budget was 120 million edrdobas. 


Education , , , , 

Primary education is free and compulsory for children 

betiveen the ages of 6 and 13. In 1976 there were 2.529 
primary and secondary schools. The literacy rate was 41.6 
per cent in 1973- There are many commercial schools and 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

three universities. In 1976. 346.2 million cordobas was 
allocated to education. 

Tounsin . ,i x* 

The mountainous region with its occasionally active 

volcanoes, the.Huellas de. Acahualinca outside Mapagua 
which show ancient footprints of men fleeing from volcanic 
lava, the mineral baths of Tipitapa and the abundant sea, 
lake and river fishing are the principal tourist attractions 
of Nicaragua. Several large hotels are under construction. 

Visas are not required to visit Nicaragua by nationals 
of Belgium, Costa Rica, Denmark. El Salvador. Guatemala, 
Honduras, Luxembourg, the Netherlands,. Norway, Spain, 
Sweden. Switzerland and the United Kingdom. 

Sport 

Baseball and basketball are' widely played. Swimming 
and fishing are popular. 

Public Holidays . 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 27th (Army Day), 
July I4tlv (Abrogation of the Chamorro-Biyan Treaty), 
August loth (Managua local holiday), September 14th 
(Battle of San Jacinto). September rsth (Independence 
Day), October 12th (Columbus Bay), November ist (All 
Saints’ Day), December 8tb (Immaculate Conception), 
December 24th-25th (Christmas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year's Day), February 1st (Air 
F;orce Day). April 8th-i6th (Holy Week). 

' A considerable number of local holidays are also 
observed. 


Weights and Measures 

iThe metric system is officially used, although, some 
Spanish and local units are also in general use. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

loo centavos=i edrdoba. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); 

;ir sterling= 12.87 edrdobas; 

U.S. $1 = 7.03 c6rdobas. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


area and population 


Area 
(sq. km.) 

j Population (June 30th, 1976) 

Total 

Managua 

(capital) 

Births 

(1974) 

Marriages 

(1974) 

Deaths 

(1974) • 

130,000 

2.235.695 

558.029 

90,023 

IIr 779 

1 

15.067 
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POPULATION OF DEPARTMENTS 


(June 30th, 1976*) 


Boaco 

78,026 

Masaya . 

116,033 

Carazo 

91,887 

Matagalpa 

190,717 

Chinandega 

187,798 

Nueva Segovia. 

80,700 

Chontales 

83,391 

Ri’o San Juan . 

24.146 

Estell 

93.005 

Rivas 

90.993 

Granada . 

93.216 

Zclaya 

169,689 

Jinotega . 

107,090 

Zona del Atlantico . 

193,835 

Le6n 

208,814 

Zona Central y Norte 

695,000 

Madriz 

62,152 

Zona del Paci'fico 

1.316.770 

Managua . 

558,029 




* Preliminar}'. 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Agriculture, hunting and fishing 

Mining and quarrying .... 
Manufacturing . ■ ■ • ■ 

Construction . ■ ■ 

Electricity, rvater and sanitation 

Commerce ..-••• 
Transport, storage and communications . 
Other services . . . • • 

Unspecified activities . . • ■ 

307.417 

4.144 

61.849 

24,243 

3.896 

60.745 

21,248 

124,216 

16.874 

313.565 

5.021 

62,864 

27,785 

4.948 

74.935 

22,075 

131.945 

11.545 

315.127 

5.146 

65.578 

29,637 

5,216 

83,622 

28,960 

137.45S 

12,661 

Total 

624,632 

654,683 

683,405 


Provisional. 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 





( 000 

Auea 

nianzanas)* 

PaODUCTION 

(’ooo quintals)! 




1975/76 

1976/77 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Beans . . ■ • 

Coflee . . • • 

Cotton . . • • 

Maize . . ■ • 

Rice . . • • 

Sorghum . . . • 

Sugar Cane 

So. 2 
120.0 

204 . 6 

298.3 

42.2 

85.4 

57-5 

96.5 

120.0 

282.4 

323-8 

30.0 

So . 0 

59 • ^ 

962.4 
1.068 .0 

2.396. 8 
4.176.2 

1.223.8 
1.366.4 

56,603 . 7 

1.177.3 

1.287.5 

2 . 57.5 • 7 
4.371 -3 

.825.0 

1.200.0 

53 . 773-5 


* I manzaiia — 0.70501 lia t i 'iiinital- .jO k;; 


LIVESTOCK 


{’000 head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle! 

Pigs! .... 
Coats .... 

2,400 

600 

8* 

2,500 

600 

2.6)00 

670 

6) 

Horses* 

175 

175 

^75 

Asses* 

8 

/ 

/ 

Mules* 

40 

•t’t 

44 

Poultry* 

3. 4 O'’ 

3.500 

5 * 9 ^’ 

' FA(^ r8.tiinatc'' 

* 

'iiiitni t 

•* 


.Soonr; PAC). Vr.:>b 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO c.sf irnaje;;. metric 



1974 

1 

1075 1 10 

Beef and veal 

4 3,0. -a 


Pic me.Tt 

I ';0 

! I 

Poultry meat 

9 /''-' ) 

J f. t 

milk . 

2 1 y.m:-.. 


P-iilt.-r 

.I.'-)', 

-r';: 1 -a- 


1.C22', 

i -^'-5 

Hi'M 


♦ » » •* f 

C.ittl.,- Itid.. 

5.515 

>. 1 :.'^ i -C.i 

S’-ufCr . 

9 iu.;-. 

5 f " r 


NICARAGUA Statistical Survey 

FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
(’ooo cubic metres, excluding bark) 



Coniferous . 

1 Broadleavf 

ID 


Total 

1973* 

1 

1974* 

1975 

1973* 

1974* 

1975 

1973* 

1974* 

1975 

Industrial wood . 

Fuel wood . . . ' 

Total 

300 

200 

325 

250 

345 

240 

450 

1,800 

485 

1,850 

535 

1,895 1 

750 

2,000 

810 

2,100 

880 

2,135 

50° 

575 

585 

2,250 

2,335 

2,430 

2,750 

2,910 

3,015 


* FAO estimates. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 
('ooo cubic metres) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

t 973 

1974 

1975 

Coniferous sawnwood* . 

56 

95 

130 

150 

150 

150 

170 

Broadleaved sawnwood* 

104 

100 

140 

150 

200 

200 

230 


160 

195 

270 

300 

350 

350 

400 

Railway sleepers . 

2 1 

2 

2 

U 

n 

It 

2 

Total 

162 

197 

272 

301 

351 

351 

402 


* Including boxboards. f FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 


(’ooo metric tons) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1 1973 

1974 

1975 

Catch (live weight) 

9.5 

1 

9.8 

1 

wm 


■■ 

16.7 j 

18.4 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 




1 j 

1972 j 

1973 


1975 

Copper concentrates* .... 

Silver ....... 

Gold (exports only) .... 

Salt (unrefined) t 

'ooo metric tons 1 
metric tons I 

kilogrammes ' 

'ooo metric tons j 

2.2 

9 

2,644 

10 

1-5 

6 

2,371 

10 

1974 1 

1.8 i 
8 1 

2,255 

10 

0.6 

10 

2,596 

12 


* Figures refer to the metal content of concentrates. Estimates 

Sources: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook and Yearbook of Industrial StaZtics. 
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ir<DUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Raw sugar ...... 

’000 metric tons 

166 

172 

165 

210 

Cigarettes ...... 

million 

1.450 

1,460 

1,500 

1.5SS 

Motor spirit and aviation gasoline 

'000 metric tons 

111 

141 

137 

141 

Kerosene 


26 

29 

23 

17 

Jet fuel ....... 


6 

8 

8 

22 

Distillate fuel oils ..... 

»» I* ♦* 

117 

147 

159 

159 

Residual fuel oils ..... 

1 • » « * * 

183 

192 

214 

243 

Cement ....... 

ft * » * » 

118 

192 

236 

J 93 

Electric energy ..... 

million kWli. 

754 

714 

873 

932 


Other products {1971): Wheat flour 30,000 metric tons. Beer 144,000 hectolitres. Soft drinks 581,000 hectolitres, Woven 
cotton fabrics 18 million metres. Soap 22,993 metric tons. 

Sources: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook and Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 


FINANCE 

100 centavos = I edrdoba. 

Coins; 5, 10. 25 and 50 centavos; 1 edrdoba. 

Notes: i, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 edrdobas. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling= 12.87 edrdobas; U.S. $1 = 7.03 edrdobas. 

100 c6rdobas=/7.77=$i4.23. 

Note: In July 1955 the central exchange rate was fixed at U.S. $1=7.00 edrdobas (1 c6rdoba= 14.286 U.S. cents). The 
market rate is $i =7.0263 edrdobas (i c6rdoba= 14-232 U-S- cents). These rates have remained in effect de.spitc two devalua- 
tions of the U.S. dollar (in December 1971 and February 1973). In terms of sterling, the central rate was /i = 16.80 cdrdob.as 
from November 1967 to August 1971: and £1 = 18.24 edrdobas from December 1971 to June 1972. The Central American 
peso (C.A $) used for transactions within the Central American Common Market, is at par with the United States dollar. 


BUDGET 
(million edrdobas) 


Revenue 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

E.xpenditup.e 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Income tax 

Other direct taxes 

Indirect ta.xes . 

Budgetary receipts . 

Other income . 

103.2 

76.4 

957-4 
19. 1 
209.1 

1750 
90. 1 
886.0 
23.0 
148.5 

245-5 

IIO.O 

982.8 

31.6 

136.4 

Current expenditure . 

Consumption expenditure 
Interest on the public debt 
Transfers 

Other expenditure . 

Capital e.xjicnditure . 

Real investment 

Other investment . 

Public debt repayments . 

995-1 

619.2 

124-3 

232.0 
19.6 
1,031 .8 
289.9 

661.2 
?o. 7 


1,203 . 1 

833-7 

186.3 
152.9 

30.2 
1.001 .8 
30S.5 

513-0 

150.3 

Total 

1,365-2 

1,322 .6 

1.506-3 

Total 

2.026.9 

2.T05.4 

2,204 .9 


1977 ostimalo: Expenditure 2,652 million edrdobas, 
• Preliminary. 

Source: Banco Central do Nicaragua. 


CENTRAL BiVNK RESERVES 
(U.S. $ iniHion at Dcccmlicr 31st) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

■1 

1973 

1974 j 

1975 

1079 

Gold 

0.50 

0.50 


0-35 

0.6,: 

0.81 

0.74 

11.70 

1 . 311 ' Special Drawing Rights 

— 

0.96 


6.75 


7. to 

5-35 

4.03 

Foreign exchange 

43-72 

47 63 


73-36 

109-37 

07-39 

1 10. .• 5 

1.4* .0: 

Total 

■B 

49. 18 

5-S .80 

So , 

I !(', ,.SS' 

105.30 

! 

•’22 .13 

; 

M” r.t 


Source: IMF. Ir.t'tr.itt.'n.il I'sn.'incio.l St.ilitltn . 
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COST OF LIVING 
Consumer Price Index for Managua 
(Base: 1974 = 100) 



1975 

1976 

Food and drink 

100.74 

101.89 

Clothing . . 

102.75, 

103-36 

Housing .... 

102.78 

107.00 

Miscellaneous . ... 

102.45 

107.68 

General Index 

loi.Sr 

104.67 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


(million c6rdobas at current prices) 
Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product 



1972 . 

1973 

1 

1974. 

1975 

1976 

Government final consumption expenditure. 

Private final consumption expenditure 

Increase in stocks . ... 

Gross fixed capital formation .... 

Total Domestic Expenditure . 
Exports of goods and services _ . 

Less Imports of goods and services 

G.D.P. IN Purchasers’ Values 

G.D.P; AT 1958 Prices 

579-2 

4.505-9 

-136.7 

930-3 

622.8 

5.708.1 

360.0 

1 . 475-8 

821.5 

7,912.2 

830.2 

2.455-0 

1,007.3 
8,703.8 
— 108.2 

2,505-5 - 

1,122.0 

9,283-9 

197.6 
2,473-6 , 

5.878-7 

2.175-9 

1.827.7 

8.166.7 
2,381.1 

2.893.8 

12,018.9 

3,095-4 

4,536-0 

12,108.4 

3.096.8 

4.111.8 

13,077.1 

4,194-4 

4 . 377-1 

6,226.9 

7,654-0 

10,578-3 

11,093-4 

12,894.4 

5.098.4 

5,306.5 

5,990-6 

6,080.5 

. 6,461.9 


Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Agriculture and livestock ..... 

Forestry and logging ..... 

Hunting and fishing ...... 

Mining and quarrying* ..... 

Manufacturing. ...... 

Electricity and water ..... 

Construction ....... 

Wholesale and retail trade .... 

Transport, storage and communications 

Finance and insurance ..... 

Owner-occupied dwellings ..... 

Public administration and defence 

Other services ....... 

Total ...... 

1,447-8 

30.0 

54-7 

29.8 

1.309-3 

121.7 
205.1 

1.352-3 

343-7 

130.8 

370.3 

411.0 

420.4 

1,785-1 

40.9 

65.0 
37-1 

1.615.4 

85.0 
312.6 

1.718.4 

436.8 
199-2 

410.8 

431-9 

524.8 

2,426.0 

47-0 

82.6 

59-6 

2,124.8 

124-3 

606 . 3 
2 , 335-9 

598.8 

318.3 

556.8 
597-3 
700.1 

2,292.0 

53-5 

95-9 

39.2 

2,458.2 

194-1 

601.3 
2,406.7 

611 .8 

307.8 
595-1 

709-5 

728.3 

2,786.4 

61.2 

97-5 

38.5 

2,759-2 

234.3 

621.7 

2,845.7 

723-3 

393-7 

633-4 

843-4 

856.1 

6,226.9 

7,654-0 

10,578.3 

11,093.4 

12,894.4 


* Gold and silver mining only. 
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BALAKCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

19/4 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. .... 

187-3 

249.4 

278.4 

3S1.0 

374-9 

WBEi 

Merchandise imports t.o.b. .... 

— 190.2 

- 205-5 

-327-5 

— 541 .8 

— 4S2. I 


Trade Balance ...... 

-2.9 

43-9 

—49.1 

— 160. S 

— 107.2 

44-1 

Exports of services ...... 

40.4 

mmM 

75-9 

79-4 

89-5 

92-5 

Imports of services ...... 

-87.1 


— 150.2 

-191-3 

-183-9 

-212.3 

Balance of Goods and Services 

-• 19-5 


-123.4 

-272.7 

— 201 .6 

- 75-7 

Unrequited transfers (net) .... 

5-0 

ma 

57-5 

15-5 

16.7 

10. 0 

Current Balance ..... 

-- 14-5 

21.7 

-65.9 

-257.2 

— 185-0 

-65-7 

Direct capital investment (net) 

13-3 

10. 0 

13-2 

13-8 

10. 9 

1 1 .g 

Other long-term capital (net) .... 

38.1 

40.5 

98.9 

159-7 

141 -5 

53-1 

Short-term capital (net) ..... 

— 1 .1 

- 45-4 

15-0 

67-3 

72.1 

-g.S 

Net errors and omissions .... 

— 2.8 

— 6.2 

- 1-7 

-II. 4 

- 1-5 

33-4 

Total (net monetary movements) . 

2-9 

20.6 

59-5 

mBBSM 

38. 0 

22.9 

Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights . 

2.9 

3-1 

— 


■ 

— 

Monetization of gold ..... 

— 

-0.3 

0.2 

O.I 


“ 

Changes in Reserves, etc. 

5.8 

23*5 

59-7 


38.0 

22.9 


Source: IMF, Iniernaiional Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


(U.S. $ 'ooo) 



1970 

1971 

n 

1973 

1 

1974 j 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

m 

mmm 


326,982 

277,885 



53 -M 3 d 

541.901 


PRINXIPAE COMMODITIES 
(U.S. 5 'ooo) 




Imports 

IvXPORT.s 



1974 

1975 

197& 

1971 

>975 

107(1 

Non-dumblc consumer goods . 


79.525 

77.888 

9 l. 77 f> 

80, OS 5 

126.367 

j '>'\ 484 

Durable consumer goods 


46,47^ 

44.025 

50.291 

1,002 

1.307 

2 . .'i 1 1 

Fuels, lubricants, etc. 


8 . 256 

9.5113 

1 1.133 

518 

317 

' ? • 

Raw and scnu-finishcd materials for aeri- 






! 5 .', 5 o 

culture .... 


4 1 . 9 f '3 

32.207 

19,100 

' 5 - 3 "> 

15.070 

Raw materuds for industry 


220.490 

205.706 


259.158 

2os.-:.’j 

3,0^.030 

Construction material.s . 


4 1.2<>t> 



14. C")', 

13.077 


.-Vgricultural machmer>' . 


13,366 

12.447 

13.10: 

2,4.'-''. 

i.ort 

r-‘ 

Industrial machinerj- 


73.835 

•85-301 

70,1!: 

3.514 



Tran.sport equipment 

Other ... 


27.75'’ 

2 . 8 o<,> 

21.213 

610 

-'x: 

5^ 



Tot.m. . 


501.700 

5 lO,.‘Oj 4 



.... . 

t ' 5 . 1 7 -• 

5 ; 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(U.S. S ’ooo) 



. 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Belgium . - . ... 

9.325 

14.458 

3.247 

10.335 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Costa Rica ' . 

41.395 

33.966 

36.518 

37.275 

47,890 

43,950 

El Salvador . . . . 

36.632 

23,960 

29,116 

21,286 

35,949 

27,748 

Germany, Federal Republic 

39.099 

43.156 

30.160 

33,586 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Guatemala ...... 

41,560 

22,597 

36,494 

21,521 

41,725 

31,132 

Honduras 


10,996 

10,551 

12,492 

14,777 

14,985 

Italy ....... 

12,641 

17.471 

7,522 

9,135 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Japan ....... 

41.421 

36.127 

38,298 

48,680 

42,110 

- 70.318 

United Kingdom ..... 

6.592 

15.608 

13.565 

12,002 

n.a. 

n.a. 

U.S.A 

. 

178.541 

71.956 

167,506 

102,435 

164,411 

164,139 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS SHIPPING 



- 1974 

1975 

1976 

Passengers . . . I 

552,275 

446.681 

544,022 

Passenger/km. (’000) 

21,786 

17.695 

22,682 

Ton/km. (’ooo) 

i 

11,061 

1 

8,358 

8,594 


ROAD TRAFFIC 
(vehicles in use) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

Cars 

15.797 

17,787 

18.112 

Buses 

2.439 

2.541 

2,940 

Vans 

12,491 

12,738 

14,011 

Lorries . 

5,655 

4,614 

5.075 

Jeeps 

Motor-cycles and 

6,730 

6,663 

6,909 

others. 

8,049 

6,433 

6,553 


1 

! 

1975 

Ships entering .... 

leaving .... 
Tonnage loaded .... 

unloaded .... 

1,606 

1,641 

2,728,460 

2,739.073 


CIVIL AVIATION 



1973 

1 

^974 

■ 1975 

Passengers; 

Entering 

79,167 

96,082 

98,089 

Leaving . 

Cargo (kg.): 

81.834 

98,010 

100,292 

Entering 

8.859,254 

11.542,563 

9,188,071 

Leaving . 

5.046,942 

5,948,069 

7,526,385 


EDUCATION 

(1976-preliminary) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary 

Secondary 

Higher 

2,261 

268 

6 

9.223 

2.631 

1,052 

307,567 

97,831 

20,273 


Source (unless othenvise stated): Banco -Central de Nicaragua, Managua, D.N, 
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NICARAGUA 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The constitution was promulgated in March 1 97.) . 


The Ccmsiiiuiiof'. 


Nicaragua is a unitary, sovereign and independent state. 
Nicaraguan citizens include those over 21 years of age, 
those over 1 8 years of age who are literate or who are m arried 
and those under 18 years of age who have finished second- 
ary education. 

Rights and guarantees 

All Nicaraguans are equal before the law. The State 
guarantees individual liberty; no-one can be detained 
without an order and anyone detained must be freed or 
tried after 24 hours. The State guarantees the inviolability 
of the home. Everyone has the right to movement, to 
choose a place of residence, and to emigrate and immi- 
grate. The nation’s cultural treasures are under the 
protection of the State and cannot be removed from the 
national territory. The State can declare a state of economic 
emergency when deemed necessary. Private monopolies 
are prohibited but state monopolies can be established 
when deemed necessary. Unions or associations may be 
established for legal purposes. No-one can be persecuted 
for his beliefs or for any action that is within the law. The 
State guarantees freedom of speech and the right to 
meet in private for peaceful purposes. The State prohibits 
the establishment of a Communist Party or any party 
with a similar ideology, or of any party with an inter- 
national organization. Anyone belonging to such a part}' 
is prohibited from holding any public office. The State 
guarantees the right to petition and the inviolability of 
correspondence. The state also guarantees and protects 
intellectual property and the rights of the author, in- 
ventor or artist, freedom of conscience and the practice of 
religion. All citizens have the right apd duty to work. 

The Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua shall guarantee 
the sovereignty and independence of the nation, the 
integrity of its territory, internal peace and individual 
freedoms. Its members can neither vote nor hold any 
political office. The Supreme Commander of the Armed 
Forces is the President of the Republic. Jfilitary service is 
obligatory. 

Legislative power 

Legislative power is exercised by a two-chamber 
Congress elected by direct popular vote ever}- si.x years. 
The Chamber of Deputies shall have no fewer than 70 
members and the Senate shall have no fewer than 30 
members and their substitutes. The Senate also includes 
those former Presidents who were elected by popular 
vote and the Presidential candidate who was second in the 
poll. Congress shall meet in the capital on April 15th each 
year and shall hold 60 sessions. E.xtraordinary sessions 
may be convened by the executive or by a majority of the 
members of Congress through its President. The quorum 
is the m.ajoritv of its members and all dcci'^ions shall be 
made by absolute majority e.xxcpt where specified other- 
wise. The armed forces may enter the chambers only when 
reque.sted to do so by the President of the House 

Fach chamber has the following individual functions; 
to elect its governing board; 
to establish the agenda; 
to appoint commissions; 
to lecpiest information from the Ministers 
As separate bodies, the Congrt-'-s h.is the following 
functions; 

to form laws. 

to declare a state of economic cmergen.cy; 
to approve or reject tre.itirs; 

to impose taxes .ari.-l fix the adinini-ti.ition'-. rs.pef!:- 
ti’.re; 


to vote on the budget; 
to declare war; 

to approve, modify or reject treaties and contracts 
made by the Executive; 
to grant amnesties. 

On the proposal of the c.xccutivc, the chambcr.s of 
Congress may grant .subsidies, give prizes, awards, pen- 
sions and honours and confer militarx- ranks. 

The two chambers of Congress also meet as one body and 
are presided over in alternate three-monthly periods by 
the Presidents of the two chambers. In this form they 
have the following functions; 

to elect their President, Vice-President. Secretaries 

and Vice-Secretaries; 

to establish the agenda of each scs,sion: 

to elect three of its members to replace the President 

in the case of temporarj' or permanent absence. The 

President must approve those chosen; 

to elect magistrates; 

to accept the resignation of the President of the 
Republic, his replacements, magistrates and judges. 

Once a bill, proposed by the Chamber of Deputies or the 
Executive, is approved by the Chamber of Deputies, it 
passes to the Senate and then to an Examinin.g Hoard, 
after which it is passed to the Executive for promulgation. 
If the bill is rejected by the Senate it is returned to the 
Chamber of Deputies for amendment, but if it is returned 
to the Senate without amendments and is again rejected 
by the Senate it cannot be proinulgatetl. The President 
may exercise his power of veto. If so the bill is returned to 
the Senate which may propose a combined session of 
Congress. If this Congress ratifies the rejected bill by a 
two-thirds majority the Executive must promulgate it. 

Executive power 

Executive power is vested in the President and Council 
of Ministers. The President is elected for si.x ycar.s by 
direct popular vote. In the case of his temporary inc-ip.acity. 
absence or in the case of his rc.'iignation, he .'ihall bo re- 
placed by the .Alinistcr of the Interior and then his elected 
substitute. The President has the following powers: 

to open Congress; 

to convene extrnordinarv sessions of Congress; 
to present the budget; 

to present annual rcjKjrts, bilN and tre.-itics through a 
.Minister. 

to promulgate laws and use the power of veto, 
to issue laws when Congress is m rece'^. 
to grant amnesties; 

to supervise the conduct of the mernb-rs o! th" 
judiciary; 

to commanrl the armed forces; 

to appoint .Ministers, Vice-Minister-' .-.nd tivii • -r^ 

to direct foreign afi.urs. .rpjvunt am.h.i' ■ .ehir an t 

receive foreign anih.T ■ .v!' e s; 

to tlecl.ari- w.ar and cor-chid" pei.-- tri it:' .; 

tt> su;>-r\i e Cte-iit ui-titutm;-.- . 

to direet .imi ■'tip-eri. t .e i,-> emt-.t 

ilhter.icy . 
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THE PRESS 

Bluefields Informacidn: Bluefieids; weekly. 

El Centroamericano: 4a Calle N.O., P.O.B. 52, Leon; 
f. 1917; evening; liberal; Dir. R. Abaunza Salinas; 
circ. 15,000. 

Diario de Granada: Granada; weekly; Dir. Jos6 MarIa 
Borgen Rivera. 

Educacidn: Ministerio de Educacidn Publica, Managua, 
D.N. 

La Gaceta Diario Officiai: Avda. Central Sur 604, Managua, 
D.N.; f. 1912; morning; official. 

Novedades: Avda. Roosevelt 503, Apdo. 576, Managua, 
D.N.; f. 1937: morning; liberal; Dir. Luis H. Pallais 
D.; circ. 20,000 daily, 29,000 Sundays. 

El Observador: Apdo 1482, Managua, D.N.; weekly; 
Catholic. 

El Pea y la Serpiente: Apdo. 192. Managua, D.N.; f. 1964; 
monthly; cultural. 

La Prcnsa: Calle de Triunfo, Apdo. 192, Managua, D.N.; 
f. 1926; evening; independent; Man. Editor Danilo 
Aguirre Solis; circ. 30,000 daily, 35,000 Sundays. 

Revisit Comerciai de Nicartgut: Editorial AtMntida, 
Managua, D.N.; monthly. 

Revista del Pensamienio Centroamericano: Apdo. 210S, 
Managua, D.N.; f. i960; published by the Centro de 
Investigaciones y Actividades Culturales; cultural and 
current affairs journal; quarterly; Editor Xavier 
Zavala Cuadra; circ. 3,000. 

La Semana Comica: Managua, D.N.; weekly; Dir. Abdul 
Olivares. , , 

FOREIGN NEWS BUREAUX 

ACAN'EFE (Spain): Ciudad Jarain S-24, Apdo. 1951, 
Managua, D.N.; Bureau Chief Filadelfo MatInez. 
dpa (Federal Republic of Germany] is also represented. 

PUBLISHERS 

Academia NicaragDense de la Lengua: Biblioteca Nacional, 
Managua, D.N.; languages. 

Club del Libro NicaragDense: Libreria Siglo XX. Apdo. 
2173, Managua, D.N.; law; Dir. Dr. Fernando Cen- 
teno Zapata. 

Editorial Alemana: 2A Calle S.O. 108, Managua, D.N. 

Editorial Chile: 8 Avda., Calle S.E. 604, Managua, D.N. 

Editorial Lacayo: 2a Avda. S.E. 507, Managua, D.N.; 
religion. 

Editorial NicaragDense: Calle del Triunfo, Managua, D.N.; 
Dir. Mario Cajina Vega. 

Editorial Nuevos Horizontes: Calle de Candelaria, Managua, 
D.N.; Dir. MarIa Teresa SAnchez. 

Editorial San Jos6: Calle Central Este 607, Managua, D.N. 

Editorial Uni6n: .'Vvda. Central Norte, Managua, D.N.; 
travel. 

Libreria y Editorial Universidad Nacional de Nicaragua; 

Lc6n; education, history, sciences, law. literature, 
politics. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Dirccci6n Nacional de Radio y Televisi6n: Apdo. 209, 
Managua, D.N.; government supervisory body; Dir. 
Alberto Luna S. 


The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance 


RADIO 

Radiodifusora Nacional: Apdo. 1731, Managua, D.N.; 
government station; Dir.-Gen. Orlando Meza Lira. 

Radio Ondas de Luz: Apdo. 607, Managua, D.N.; f. 1959; 
, religious and cultural station; Pres. Dr. Eduardo 
Aragon Thomas; Gen. Man. EfraIn Torres Matus; 
820 kHz. long-wave. 

Radio Mundial: De la actual Moneda i cuadra al sur i 
cuadra abajo, Reparto Loma Verde, Managua, D.N,; 
commercial; Gen. Man. Manuel AraSa Valle. 

There are 51 other radio stations. 

In 1976 there were 700,000 radio sets. 

TELEVISION 

Televisidn de Nicaragua, S.A.; Apdo. 1505, Managua, D.N.; 
f. 1956; call sign YNSA-TV; commercial station; broad- 
casts 18 hours daily; Gen. Man. Rafael O. CaRo. 

Televicentro de Nicaragua: Las Nubes, El Crucero, Mana- 
gua, D.N. ; commercial; Dir. O. Sacasa S. 

Telecadena NicaragDense: Oleoductos Nicaraguenses, 
Apdo. 1505; Managua, D.N., commercial. 

In 1976 there were 70,000 television sets. 


FINANCE 

(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; res.— reserves; dep.= 
deposits; m. = million; amounts in c6rdobas) 

BANKING 

Superintendent of Banks: Apdos. 2252/2253, Managua, 
D.N.; Superintendent J. Humberto Cerda Garcia. 

Central Bank 

Banco Central de Nicaragua: Apdos. 2252/3, Managua D.N.; 
f- 1961; 512 mems,; bank of issue and Government 
fiscal agent; cap. 20m., res. 30.3m., dep. 504m. (Dec. 
1976): Pres. Dr. Roberto Incer Barquero; Gen. 
Man, Carlos MuSriz BermtIdez. 


State Banks 

Banco Nacional de Nicaragua: Km. 4, Carretera a Masaya, 
Apdo. 328, Managua, D.N.; f. 1912;' cap. 174m., res. 
88.3m., dep. 492.3m. (Dec. 1976); Pres. Lie. Carlos 
L6pez Solis. 

Banco de Cr6dito Popular de Nicaragua: Apdo. 3904, 
Managua, D.N.; f. 1972 as autonomous state institu- 
tion to promote savings and make available bank 
loans to lower income groups; total assets 65.3m, 
(Dec. 1976); Pres, and Gen. Man. Lie.- Hilario Hooker; 
4 brs. 

Banco de la Vivienda de Nicaragua: Km. 44 Carretera Sur, 
Apdo. 553, Managua, D.N.; f. 1966; cap. and res. 
255-5™, (Dec. 1976); Pres. Dr. Fausto Zelava 
Centeno. 

Private Banks . 

Banco de America: Avda. Roosevelt y 4A Calle Sur Este, 
Apdo. 285, Managua, D.N.; f. 1952; cap. 42.3m., dep. 
751.4m. (Dec. 1976); Pres, F. A, Pellas; E.xec. Dir. 
Ernesto FernAndez; Gen. Man. J. C. Quadra. 

Banco Caley-Dagnall, S.A.: Apdo. 554, Managua, D.N.; f. 
W54: cap. 5m., res. 3.7m., dep. 44.7m. (Dec. 1976); 
^ress. K. I. Matheson; Gen, Man. Edmundo Bojorge 


DdncD ae l/entroamerica: Carretera a Masaya, Apdo. 4659, 
iffinagua, D.N.; cap. 13.2m,, res. 5.9m., dep. 128.4m, 
(Dec. 1976); Gen. Man, Leon Debayle. 

Banco NicaragDense: Km. 12J Carretera a Masaya, Apdo. 
' 549 . Alanagua, D.N.; f. 1953; cap. p.u. 35m., res. 
42m., dep. 646.6m. (Dec. i976);-Pres. Dr. Eduardo 
monte ALEGRE C.; Gen. Man. Josfi Alvarez Medrano. 
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Foreign Banks 

Bank of America N.T. & S.A.: Km. 4J Carretera Sur, Apdo. 
2469, Managua, D.N.; cap. lom., res. 3.9m., dep. 
77.910. (Dec. 1976); Man. Thomas S. Holt. 

Bank of London and South America Ltd.: Plaza do Compras, 
Colonia Centroamdrica, Apdo. 91, Managua, D.N.; 
cap. 14.6m., res. 6m., dep. 121.8m. (Dec. 1976): Man. 
J. E. Plunkett, 

Citibank N.A.; Kil6metro 4, Carrera Norte, Apdo. 3102, 
Managua, D.N.; f. 1967; cap. 10.5m., res. i. 8m., dep. 
52,8m. (Dec. 1976); Resident Vice-Pres. and Man. 
Onofre Torres. 

Banking Association 

ASQCiacibn de Instituciones Bancarias de Nicaragua 
(AIBANIC): Apdo. A-53, Managua, D.N.; f. 1966; 
member banks work to promote the development of 
Nicaragua and economic integration within the 
CACM; Pres. Ing. Esteban Duque Estrada; Sec.- 
Gen. Dr. Alejandro Burgos R. 

INSURANCE 
Managua, D.N, 

American Home Insurance Co.: Apdo. 462; Man. Rey- 
naldo RamIrez C. 

American Life Insurance Company: Apdo. 601; Man. 

Mauricio J. Ruiz. 

British American Insurance Co.: Apdo. 986; Gen. I^Ian. 
H. F. Stephens, 

Citizens Standard Life insurance Co.: Apdo. 3199: Man. 

YagalI Rivas AlegrIa. 

Compafiia Nacional de Seguros de Nicaragua: BMW 2 
cuadras al Jago, Apdo. 129; f. 1940; Gen. Man. Dr. 
Leonel ArgOello R. 

Companfa Nicaragiicnso de Seguros, 8.A.: Apdo. 3262: 

f. 1962; Pres. Carlos BermCdez Vanegas. 

Compania de Seguros La Protectora, S.A.: Apdo. 1147; 

f. 1954; Gen. Man, Lie, Narciso Arellanos S. 
Corporacidn do Seguros La Capital: Apdo. 4962; Man. Lie. 
Allan Ro.mXn Aviles. 

The Home insurance Co.: Apdo. 3683; Man. Ernesto 
MartInez G. 

Inmobiliaria de Seguros, S.A.: Apdo, 3315; 

Jorge Castro Vilar. 

La Occidental, Cia. de Seguros Gcneralcs, S.A.: Apdo. 389°; 

f. 1957; Gen. Man. Dr. Isidro Oviedo R. 

Pan American Life Insurance Co.: -Apdo. 642, Gen. .M.-m. 

Manuel Fer.nAndez. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

CAmara Nacional de Comcrclo de Managua: .Apdo 135. 
^Tanagu:l. D X.: 330 ttilmds ; Pres Adolvo Illizondo. 

INDUSTRY AND DEVELOPMENT 

CAmara de Industrias do Nicaragua (CADIN): Apdo 1.136, 
M.-unigua, D.N ; f 19.38. 350 mems . Pres Henja.mIn 
Gallo L.acayo, Sec, Dr Kottr.i-.TO Soi.orz.a.no Mai’.I.n. 
piiM Son'o 

CAmara do la Industria Pesquera: .\pdo. 3108. .M.usagtia, 
1 ) N , 15 nu'iii';,. Enoc. Sec. .Xngll (,)vant. 

CAmara NicaragOense de la ConstrucclAn: .\pdo. join. 

Managua. D X.; Prc'. Iiii: Jiisi". I-'K.v.NC iscf) r .mjdl.v.al. 
Centro NicaragOense de PromocIAn dc Exportacioncs 
(EXPORTEMOS): X'ic.ai.ignan !;.\p«tt PiomotM!! t<;t- 
trr. Apdo .M.'-n.-igii.i. D N.. Dir. t M-d- 

!-!• \ 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

Comisidn Nacional del AlgodAn (CONAL): Apdo. 4225. 
Managua, D.N.; official government cotton develop- 
ment office; Pres. Juan Jos£; RodrIguez S. 

ComitA Nacional de Ferias (CONAFE): Piaza dc has 
Tortugas, Camino de Oriente, Managua, D.N,; Pres. 
Juan Jos£ MartInez LdPEz; E.\ec. Dir. Nidi a 
Parrilla de AIonterrey. 

Corporacidn NicaragOense de Inversiones (DNI): Apdo. 
3508, Managua, D-X'.; f. 1964 to channel foreign and 
national financi.al re.sources towards national industrial 
development; cap. U.S. $2. 5m.; Gen. Alan. Frank 
Robleto. 

Fondo Especial de Desarrollo — FED; .Apdos. 2252-2253, 
Managua. D.N.; f. 1972; loans and technical nssi.stancc 
to agriculture and industry; Dir. M.ario B. Alonso L. 
insiituio Agrario de Nicaragua: La Borgofia, Ticuantepe, 
Managua, D.N.; Pres. Ing. Cristobal Rugama Nu. 9 ez. 

instituto Nacional de Comercio Exterior e Interior (INCEI): 

Salida Autopista N’ortc, .-Apdo, 104 1, Managua, D.N.; f.. 
i960 to regulate prices and trade balances; Gen. Man. 
Lie. Rodolfo Bojorge. 

Instituto de Bienestar Campesino — INVIERNO: De la 

Mansion L. Somoza 7 cuadras al Sur y } ciiadra arriba, 
Managua, D.N.; technical aid to small producers; cap. 
42.6m. (Dec. 1976); Man. Ing. Gustavo G6mkz C.ssco. 
Instituto de Fomento Nacional (INFONAC): ICil6mctro 12}. 
Carretera Norte, Apdo, 629, Managua, D.X’.; f. 1954; 
formed to stimul.ate economic development in agri- 
culture, industry, mining, forestry and fishing, through 
direct lending, equity investments, technic.il assistance 
and the issue of guarantees; cap, 273.6m. (Dec, 1976); 
Pres, and Gen. Man. Lie. Do.nald Spencf-R Fraue.n- 
berger. 

Instituto NicaragOense del Caf6; Apdo. 2482, Managua, 
D.N.; f. 1964 <ts autonomous government agency to 
implement the Intcrn.itional Coffee .Agreement; con- 
trols quality and c.'cports; advises producers; Pres. Lie. 
JuA.N Jos£ AL'irtInez; -Man. Francisco CiiavarrIa 
Valenzuela. 

CO-OPER.ATIVES 

Cooperativa de Algodoncros dc Managua, R.L.: Apdo. 483, 
Managua, D.N.; cotton-growers; Pres. .-Vi.iir.uTO 
Barcenas Lew; Sec. Ing. .Ar.mando Gosz.tLr.z 
Baltoda.no. 

Cooperativa dc Fomento: Managua, D.N.; development. 
Pres Jost Dolores Maltez; Svc. JoaouIn Ruiz 
Aguilar. 

Sociedad Cooperativa Anbnima de Cafetalcros: M.anaeim, 
D.N ; coffee growers; Pres. Faiiio Gallo Gav.rido; 
Exec. See. KamcSn Gutu'rrez Castrillo; Sec. Lie 
JoRGi: Hur.z.o. 

E.MPLOA'ERS’ GRG.AX*JZ.\T 10 N 
Institute NicaragOense de Desarrollo (INDEt; .Apdie .’sn-i, 
.Alanagua, D.X*.; Pros. .ALroN.'-o Roi'!:i.f>- 

TRADE UNIONS 

Central de Trabajadorcs dc Nicaragua iCTNi XV:< t>.:. 

M'oD.orj' Coj.'orr.':!) M.-inaeiia, D.X, -(•'■n fUiMr, 

G.MicfA. 

Confedtrcclfin General del Trebsjo-— CGT fCm.-ru/ C<-«- 

ffdfta:'.:'.-, <•/ I.aU'Ut): D X' . f. !’>•,'>: n.'-m-. 

■S.05'' fiom (> and > .fr-d.-r.il' ■ ! 

uniov.'.; StN -<X'n I.rXsiD.v- ALn'M' ', .\v e;, «, 

Conledcraci6n General de Traesjo iincependienle :CGT;I - 

i />;■: ('• o.'.- f’.’.L': 1 

ij til- jtii! >. Man.-.vii D X’ . i to'.' (."ii 



NICARAGUA 

(est.) from 6 federations with 40 local unions, and 6 
non-federated local unions; Sec.-Gen. Carlos Salgado 
Membreno. 

Federacidn Sindical de Maestros de Nicaragua— FSMN 

[Nicaraguan Teachers' Trade Union Federation)-. Casa 
del Maestro, Apdo. 413, Managua, D.N.; f. 1947; mems. 
2,000 (est.) from 20 affiliated associations; Pres. 
Prof. Silvio Castrillo. 

Fedsracidn de Transportsdores Unidos NicaragOonso— 
FTUN [United Transport Workers' Federation of 
Nicaragua): Apdo. 945, Managua. D.N.; f. 1952; mems. 
2,880 (est.) from 21 affiliated associations; Pres. 
Manuel Saballos. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Ferrocarril del Pacifico de Nicaragua: Antigua Escuela de 
Artes, Managua, D.N.; f. 1 88 r; government-owned; main 
line from Managua to the Pacific port of Corinto via 
Le6n and Chinandega, and from Managua to Granada on 
Lake Nicaragua; 373 km.; Dir.-Gen. Anastasio 
S oMOZA Debayle; Gen. Man. Ing. Noel A. GonzAlez 
Gutierrez. 

ROADS 

In 1976 there were some 17,564 km. of roads and tracks. 
Of these 1,552 km. were paved. The Pan American High- 
way runs for 3S4 km. in Nicaragua and links Managua 
with the Honduran and Costa Rican frontiers and the 
Atlantic and Pacific Highways connecting Managua with 
the coastal regions. 

, SHIPPING 

Corinto, Puerto Somoza and San Juan del Sur, on the 
Pacific, and Puerto Cabezas and Bluefields, on the Atlantic, 
are the principal ports. Corinto deals with about 60 per 
cent of trade. 

Autoridad Portuaria de Corinto: Apdo. n, Corinto; 
f. 1956; port authority. 


Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism, Universities 

Marina Mercante Nicaragilense, S.A. (Mamenic): Apdo. 
3523, Managua, D.N.; regular services between Central 
America, New York, New Orleans and Europe and a 
roll-on/roll-of£ service between Managua and Miami; 
Pres. Anastasio Somoza Debayle; Gen. Man. F. F. 
Amador. 

Several foreign shipping lines call at Nicaraguan ports. 
CIVIL AVIATION 
Domestic Airline 

tineas Adreas de Nicaragua S.A. (LANICA): Apdo. 753, 

Managua, D.N.; f. 1945; domestic services and inter- 
national services to El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Panama and the U.S.A.; Pres. William Spohrer; Gen. 
Man; Gen, Francisco Saavedra; fleet: 2 B-727, 4 
DC-6, 3 C-46, 

Nicaragua is also served by Companfa Panamena-, Iberia, 
KLM, LACSA, Pan American, SAHSA (Honduras) and 
TACA (El Salvador). 

TOURISM 

Direccidn Nacional de Turismo (Dinatur): Apdo. 122, 
Managua, D.N.; Dir. Lie. Alfredo Bequillard, Jr. 

Asociacidn NicaragOense de Agencias de Viajes: Apdo. 765, 
Managua, D.N.; Pres. Ing. Luis Somoza Abrego. 

THEATRES 

Comedia Nacional de Nicaragua: Managua, D.N.; f. 1965; 

Dir. CfisAR Sobrevallos. 

Tcatro Nacional de Nicaragua: Managua, D.N.; Dir. 

Lucrecia Noguera. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Universidad Centro-Americana (Seccidn de Nicaragua): 

Apdo. 69, Managua, D.N,; 169 teachers, 2,477.students. 

Universidad Nacional Autdnoma de Nicaragua: Le6n; 391 
teachers, 9,500 students. 

Universidad Privada Autdnoma: Apdo. 13-16, Managua, 
D.N.; 120 teachers, 3,000 students. 



NIGER 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of the Niger is a landlocked state in West 
Africa, with Algeria and Libya to the north and Nigeria 
and Benin to the south. Mali and Upper Volta lie to the 
west and Chad to the east. The climate is hot and dry with 
an average temperature of 28°c (84 ‘’f). The official lan- 
guage is French but numerous indigenous languages arc 
used, including JNausa (spoken by half the population), 
Tuareg, Djerma and Fulani. About 85 per cent of the 
population are Muslims. Most of the remainder follow 
animist beliefs and there is a small Christian minority. The 
national flag (proportions 8 by 7) is a horizontal tricolour 
of orange, white and green, the central white stripe being 
charged with an orange disc. The capital is Niamey. 

Recent History 

Formerly a part of French West Africa, Niger was 
granted independence in i960. Hamani Diori was elected 
President, and re-elected in 1965 and 1970, when he 
received the support of 98 per cent of the electorate. His 
one-party Government, having repressed an attempted 
rebellion in 1963-64, seemed one of the most secure in 
Africa, and President Diori himself gained considerable 
international prestige as a spokesman for francophone 
Africa. He maintained very close links wth France, and 
received aid from Nigeria and Libya. The discover}' of 
uranium in Niger, and its exploitation by France, pro- 
vided an opportunity for the cconomic^dcvelopment of the 
country, previously limited to simple agriculture and 
nomadic stock-raising. 

Amidst widespread civil disorder during tlie Sahel 
drought, and after a four-month education strike, the 
army staged an almost bloodless coup in .^pril 1974 Diori 
was arrested, and Lieut. -Col. Scyni Kountche, the Chief of 
Staff of the Armed Forces, became President, The new 
militar}' Government suspended the Constitution, dis- 
solved the National Assembly and announced that its 
main objectives were the elimination of corruption and 
greater efficiency in dealing with the famine 

In the interest of national independence the new 
government obtained the withdra\%'al of French troops 
from Niger and weakened French control of uranium 
e.xploitation. In August 1975 the Vice-President of the 
ruling Supreme Milit.ar}' Council was arrested, along with 
two other prominent figures, on a charge of plotting to 
seize power, and in January 1976 the Secretar}’ of State 
for Information was detained. In March 1976 Major 
Monss.i B.avere. dismissed from the Government in Febru- 
ary. led .an abortive coup Nine of those implicated, includ- 
ing Bayerc, were sub'iequently sentenced to de.atli. 

The proportion of army officers in the Government was 
reduced as the unjiopular and corrupt .administration was 
gradunlly rejilaced. The Government's major preoccupa- 
tion was planning an economic recovery after the Sahel 
drought In February 1977 a new co-opeiatiun agreement 
was concluded with I'rance. which wa-' claimed to have 
eradicated all traces of paternalism in their relations 
Niger has strongly snppoited international solutions to 
stKial projects such as transport, wa'.i-r and mineral 


prospecting, and in .-August 1977 acted as mediator in an 
attempted settlement of the dispute between Ch.ad and 
Libya. 

Government 

Since the military coup of .\pril 1974, Niger has been 
ruled by a Supreme Military Council of army officers, 
and by a Council of Ministers appointed by the President. 

Defence 

Niger’s armed forces arc on a small sc.^Ie. There i.s an 
army of 2,000 men and paramilitar}' forces totalling 1,800 
men. .Arms and equipment come mainly from France. The 
air force consists of 50 men and a few transport planes. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is agricultural and 00 per cent of the 
people arc dependent on cultivation and the raising of 
livestock. The herds of cattle, sheep and goats arc large hut 
often of poor quality. Much of the land is desert, over 
three-quarters of the country receiving an average annual 
rainfall of loss than 250 mm. The chief crops arc millet, 
sorghum, cassava and beans. A ten-year development 
plan for 1973-S2 cmplmsizes the importance of rural 
development. Priority will be given to growing millet, both 
for food and for export after processing. Pcrsi.stcnt drought 
and the depredations of pests arc the main problems. In 
1976/77 cereal production exceeded domestic requirements 
for the first time since 1970, but by late 1977 there were 
fears for the cereal and bean crops because of drought. 

Large uranium deposits at Arlit, in the north-west, were 
discovered in 1966 by the French Atomic Energy Com- 
missariat. which was granted mining riglits for 75 ycar.s. 
Production from the first mim: began in 1971. France 
continued to be the main recipient of uranium ore even 
after the nationalization of the mines in 1974. By 1975 
Nigerwas the fifthlargcst uranium jiroduccrin thenon-com- 
munist world, e.vporting i.ioe metric tons, worth 6.300 
million francs CF.\. Production in 1976 was still hi.ghcr, at 
1.475 metric tons, enabling a reduction in the ta.\ threshold 
and a rai.sing of the guaranteed niiiiimurn industrial wage 
in 1077. Production of cassiterite, a tin-bearing mineral 
mined in three locations, declined in 1976 .Mituni; <<! 
c.xtensive deposits of phosphates 150 km. we^t of Niaiu'-y 
w.xs expected to st.art in 1078, .and oj)!. n-r. i- t mining of 
coal at .Anon .Amren should start in 1900. Indication*- of 
petroleum tleposit.s in the Mad.arna Ti rinit area iiorth-t-v-t 
of Lake Chad in 1977 were expecleti to I'-.o! to r.we 
definite discoveries in 1978. 

Industry is on a small scale and !n:inuf.act’.irin:; ac- 
countcii for only .8.5 per cent of Gross Doin', itic Pro Itict 
In 1973. The industri.al sector is to lx- e.xp.an'h '! under the 
current ten-year plan, mainly to replace imparts. 

Transport and Communications 

There .are no railways. Two highv.', cre.v, ti.'- country 
from oast to we-.t and from north to • 'Uth, givine to 

r.eighbouiine countrie-., rbeid- .am', tr-wlv. tc't.a! a*' 7.* ■ 

km. ?d.ir.y road cxt'-iisi'';; a:;*! improv. n.'-nt 'rh'-riw. ar* 
in ptogte V. inciudirr, a 64s pto, "r.r. ro.-, f 



NIGER 

Agadez and Arlit to Tahoua. The River Niger is navigable 
for 300 km. In 1973 a river route between Gaya, in the 
south of Niger, and Port Harcourt, in Nigeria, was opened, 
giving access to the sea. The internal airivays system is 
operated by Air Niger. The main international airport is 
at Niamey. 

Social Welfare 

There are 2 hospitals, 36 departmental medical centres, 
1 16 dispensaries and a number of mobile clinics. In 1973 
the country had 100 physicians. 

Education 

Education is free but there are insufficient schools; in 
1977 only 13 per cent of children of school age received 
education. A university was opened at Niameyin 1973 and 
in 1976 the construction of the Islamic University of West 
Africa began at Say. Scholarships are provided for higher 
education in France and Senegal. 

Tourism 

There is an abundance of ^vild life and hunting is the 
chief tourist attraction. Lake Chad also provides game 
fishing. 

Fisas for visits to Niger are not required by subjects 
of the following countries: Andorra, Benin, the Central 
African Empire, Chad, the Congo, France, Gabon. Guinea, 
the Ivory' Coast, Mali, Mauritania, Monaco, Senegal, Togo, 
the United Kingdom and Upper Volta. 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Sport 

There is very little organized sport, but football is 
popular. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : August 3rd (Independence Day), September 4th 
(Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), November nth (Id ul Adha, 
Feast of the Sacrifice), • December zhd (Muslim New 
Year). December rSth (Republic Day). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), February , loth 
(Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet). 

Note: the Christian community in Niger also observes 
Easter, Whitsun, Ascension Day, Assumption, All Saints’ 
Day and Christmas. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centimes=i franc de la Communaut^ financifere 
africaine (CFA) . 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

r franc CFA=2 French centimes; 

£i sterling= 442.2 francs CFA; 

U.S. $1 = 241.4 francs CFA. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 



Estimated Population (July ist, 1972) 

sq. km. 

i 

! Total 

1 

Hausa 

I 

D j erma-Songhai 

Fulani 

(Peulh) 

Tuareg, 

etc. 

Beriberi- 

Manga 

1,267,000* 

4,243,000 

1 

2»279,ooo 

1,001,000 

1 

450,000 

127,000 

386,000 


* 489,191 sq. miles. Mid-1976 population: 4,727,000. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(1975 est.) 

Niamey (capital) . 150,000 Zinder . 

Maradi . . , 42,000 Tahoua . 


40.000 

30.000 


Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 52.2 per r.ooo; death rate 2s ■; 
per 1,000 (UN estimate for 1965—75). 


LABOUR FORCE 

(ILO estimates, '000 persons at mid-year) 



1 

i960 

1970 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture etc. . 

Industry . 

Serv’ices .... 

859 

14 

32 

1 

OJ 1 0 

949 

14 

34 

1,066 

28 

59 

122 

5 

1,188 

28 

64 

Total 

904 

93 

997 

L153 

127 

1,280 


Source: ILO. Labour Force Estimates and Projections. 1950-2000. 
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Siaftsiical Survev 



1970 

1975 

Arable land .... 

15,000 

15,000 

Permanent meadows and pastures 

3,000 

3,000 

Forests and woodland* 

12,670 

Iio^o 

Other land .... 

q6,ooo 


Inland water .... 

30 

30 

Total Area 

126,700 

126,700 


•FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


NIGER 

AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE 
(’ooo hectares) 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
{’ooo metric tons) 



1974 

>975 

1976 

Maize 

4 

5 

5* 

Millet 

883 

634 

1.195* 

Sorghum 

219 

254 

30S 

Rice 

30 

35 

29 

Sugar cane 

75 

75 

75 * 

Sweet potatoes and yams 

16 

>7 

> 7 * 

Cassava (Manioc) . . . • • 

201 

295 

295* 

Onions ....-• 

44 

40 

42 * 

Pulses ...••• 

>45 

> 49 * 

248 

Dates* ....•• 

5 * 

5 * 

6* 

Groundnuts (in shell) ... - 

129 

50 

95 

Cottonseed ...■■• 

5 

5 

5 * 

Cotton lint ....■• 

5 

5 

5 * 


• FAO estimates. 


Source: F.AO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 


(’ooo head) 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Horses 

1 85 

190* 

200 

Asses 

322 

340* 

350 

Cattle . 

2.313 

2,500* 

2,700 

Camels 

235 

250* 

260 

Pigs . 

25* 

20* 

^ j 

Sheep . 

2.136 

2,200 

2, ^00 

Goats . 

.(.01 8 

S.ooo* 

5. 1 CO 

Poultrj’ 

7.100* 

7.200* 



* I'.-VO cstiin.atcs. 


Source: FAO. Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, ’ooo metric tons) 



«974 

>975 

J976 

Beef and %’c.al 

18 

20 

2 2 

Mutton and lamb. 

3 

3 

1 

Go.ats' mc.at 

13 

14 

15 

Pii: me.1t 



I 

Cows’ milk . 

4 b 

^ I 

r *• 

Sheep’ .s milk 


w 


Goats’ milk . 

tC>e) 

1 05 

JDA 


3.6 

L..S 

ft *, 

Butter 

2.0 

3-1 

? - 4 

Hen enc? 


4-9 

4, 0 

Cattle lii(!e< 


3-'' 


Sh>-<-p ••kit'.'. 

0 , > 

o.s 

« * 2 

Go.jt skir.s . 

2.'. 

2 >. 

: 

\ 


S -u'Ce' i’AO, I'f iurt: '’: Yeori ' r 



NIGER 


Statistical Survey 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS* 


(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Industrial wood 

Fuel wood 

170 

2,320 

170 

2,320 

170 

2,320 

Total . 

2,490 

2,490 

2,490 


* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 

(’ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Total catch 

16. I 

16.3 

I 5 -I 

I 5 -I* 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Cassiterite .... 

metric tons 

136 

127 

127 

117 

of which: Tin 

n »» , 

93 

84 


n.a. 

Uranium* .... 

#, ,, 

948 

1,228 

1,200 

1,460 


* Uranium oxide content of ores. 


Sources: UN, Statistical Yearbook and Yearbook of Industrial Statistics) Europe Outremer, 
L’Afriqtie d' Expression franfaise et Madagascar. 


INDUSTRY 


, 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Beer ('ooo hi.) ...... 

Woven cotton fabrics (million sq. metres) . 
Groundnut oil (’ooo metric tons) 

Cement (’ooo metric tons) 

Electricity (million kWh.) 

33 

12 

26 

33 

50 

38 

n.a. 

24 

73 

57 

n.a. 

n.a. 

12 

21 

65 

ri.a. 

n.a. 

27 

18 
i 70 


Other products (1973): Soft drinks 22,000 hectolitres. 


Source: UN, Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 


FINANCE 

100 centimes = 1 franc de la Communaute financiere africaine (CFA) 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 francs CFA. 

Notes: 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 5,000 francs CFA. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); i franc CFA =2 French centimes- 
fi sterling=442.2 francs CFA; U.S. ?i =241.4 francs CFA. 

1,000 francs CFA=;f2.26=54.i4. 

Note: For details of previous changes in the exchange rate, the chapter on Benin, Volume I. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 

(million francs CFA, October ist to September 30th) 



1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

1977/78 

Revenue and c.xpenditure . 

15.560 

16,620 

24,170 

34.175 . 

43.404 


Source: Europe Outremer. No. 570. Le Niger, un pays qui emerge. 
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NIGER 


DcvBlopinsni Plsni The policies of the ten-year plan 
(1973-1982) have been set out but without details of 
finance and investment. 


CENTRAL BANK RESERVES 
(U.S. S million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

IMF Special Drawing Rights 

5-4 

5-1 

5 -r 

Reserve position in IMF . 

2.6 

2-5 

2.5 

Foreign exchange 

37-5 

42.6 

74-9 

Totaj, . 

45-5 

50.2 

82.5 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


Siadstical Srtrrcy 

THREE-YEAR INVESTMENT PROGR.VMME 
(1976-7S) 


(million francs CFA) 

Rural production .... 

Infrastructure, public works and water 

29.403-7 

resources ..... 

Human resources .... 

Industry, mines and commerce 

69,247.5 

13.403-9 

23.226.7 

Total .... 

135. 281. S 


MONEY SUPPLY 

(million francs CFA at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks 
Demand deposits at deposit 

9.385 

9.430 

13.415 

money banks 

Checking deposits at Post 

7.593 

10,069 

10,672 

Office .... 

659 

634 

6S7 

Total Money 

17.637 

20,133 

20,774 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
(million francs CFA at current prices) 


Economic Activity 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 

53.725 

50,959 

50,101 

50,900 

Mining and quarrying .... 

34 

119 

105 

1 ' 

Manufacturing ...... 

6,169 

6,480 

6,282 

> ii,Soo 

Electricity, gas and water supply 

405 

436 

604 

Construction ...... 

2.175 

2.364 

3.144 

J 

Trade, restaurants and hotels 

13.788 

13.301 

14.421 


Transport, storage and communications 

2,768 

2.639 

3.131 

> 29,200* 

Other producers and services 

18,525 

19.211 

20,020 

Total (in purchasers' values) 

97.592 

95.518 

97 , 8 oS 

100,900 


• Including 5,900 million francs CFA for public administration and defence. 

Sources: United Nations, Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics: UN Economic Commission for 
Africa, Statistical Yearbook. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million francs CFA) 

Tlie figures below arc taken from the records of llie 
Customs Posts at the frontiers. Tlicsc records arc not 
fully representative of external tr.ade for much smuggling 
occurs, particul.arly between Niger and Nigcri.a. 



1969 

1970 

J 97 * 

1972 

1073 

Imports c.i.f. . 
Exports f.o.b. 

mm 


■B 

16.576 

13.712 






















NIGER 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(million francs CFA) 


Statistical Surv^ 


Imports 

1971 

1972 

1973* 

Exports 

1971 

1972 

1973* 

Cotton Fabrics . 

2,416 

2.570 

1.074 

Live Cattle ; 

1.703 

2,209 

1.873 

Road Vehicles . 

2,181 

1.896 

1.849 

Live Sheep and Goats 

270 

302 

423 

Petroleum Products . 

1,120 

1.467 

1.533 

Leather and Hides . 

397 

435 

n.a. 

Machinery 

1.377 

1.40S 

n.a. 

J?aiv Cotton 

594 

194 

880 

Sugar and Confectionery . 

448 

836 

596 

Onions .... 

192 

181 

112 

Cereals . • . 

125 

319 

323 

Groundnuts, Shelled . 

3.413 

4.597 

1,844 

Pharmaceuticals 

n.a. 

301 

166 

Groundnut Oil . 

967 

1,221 

833 

Tobacco .... 

228 

247 

178 

Groundnuts, Cake 

265 

356 

262 

Electrical Equipment 

624 

232 

352 

Uranium .... 

1.737 

2.369 

5.428 

Beverages 

141 

186 

n.a. 





Iron, Cast Iron, Steel 

427 

913 

n.a. 





Metal Products . 

788 

n.a. 

n.a. 





Total (inch others) 

14.975 

16,576 

15.281 

Total (inch others) 

10,670 

13.712 

12,698 


* Provisional figures. Revised totals (in million francs CFA) are: Imports 19,098; Exports 13,817. 


1974 (million francs CFA); Exports: uranium 6,322, live animals 2,093, groundnut oil 1,143. 

1975 (million francs CFA); Imports: agricultural products 3.550, mineral products 3,343, machines and electrical apparatus 
3,145, transport equipment 2,728; Exports: uranium 11.882, live animals 2,985, groundnut oil 699. 

Sources: Service de la Statistique et de la Mecanographie, Niamey; Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes 
Economiques, Paris, Donnies Statistiques Africaines et Malgaches; Africa Research Bulletin. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million francs CFA) 


Imports 

1971 

1972 

1973* Exports 

1971 

1972 

1973* 

China, People’s Republic . 
France .... 
Germany, Federal Republic 
Italy .... 

Ivory Coast 

Netherlands 

Nigeria .... 
Senegal . 

United Kingdom 

U.S.A 

Venezuela 

391 

6,466 

1.154 

454 

807 

797 

348 

295 

565 

1,172 

341 

293 

7.721 

1.325 

402 

1.259 

739 

463 

312 

423 

810 

420 

344 Dahomey (Benin) 

6.585 France .... 

1,058 Germany, Federal Republic 

581 Ghana . . . ' . 

580 Italy .... 

535 Ivory Coast 

875 Nigeria .... 

100 United Kingdom 

454 

1.195 

392 

478 

5.509 

0.5 

120 

363 

264 

2,726 

199 

145 

5,260 

924 

88 

710 

300 

3.772 

147 

274 

6.775 

710 

152 

727 

145 

2.931 

343 


* Figures for 1973 are provisional. 


1974 (million francs CFA); Imports: France 8,577; Exports: France 6,574, Nigeria 3 402 

1975 (million francs CFA); Imports: France 6,694; Exports: France 12,451, Nigeria 4,284. 


TRANSPORT 

ROAD TRAFFIC 
(vehicles in use at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cars and vans 

Buses and coaches . . • . 

Goods vehicles .... 

Tractors (non-agricultural) 

Trailers ...... 

Motor cycles and scooters 

14.377 

317 

2.672 

665 

588 

897 

15.449 

386 

2.933 

784 

639 

934 

16,578 

471 

3.031 

884 

668 

1.138 


Source: International. Road Federation, World Road Statistics 
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Statistical Survey, The Constitution, The Government 

Cn^IL AVIATION 


(scheduled services; Passengers carried — thousands; others — millions) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Kilometres flown .... 

1.9 

2.0 

'2 . ' 2 . 

Passengers carried .... 

58 

63 

69 

Passenger-km. .... 

100 

III 

117 

Freight ton-km. .... 

8.3 

10.9 

II. 6 

Mail ton-km. ..... 

0-5 

0-5 

0.6 


EDUCATION 

(1977/78) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary ..... 

1.330 

4,273 

159,000 

Secondary ..... 

37 * 

647* 

} 18,835 

Technical ..... 

/ 

n.a. 

Higher ...... 

I 

200 

S50 


* 1975/76 figures. 


In 1970-71 222 students studied abroad on government grants for higher and 
technical education. 

Source (unless otherwise stated): Sendee de la Statistique et de la Mecano- 
graphie, Commissariat General au Developpement, Prcsidcnce. Niamey, Niger. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The i960 Constitution was suspended following the militarj' coup of April 1974. Niger is ruled by a Supremo Military 
Council of army officers, who have taken over the direction of the executive. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President of the Supreme Military Council: Lt.-Col. Seym Kou.s-Tcnf;. 

PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 

(January 197S} 


President of the Council of Ministers, Minister of National 
Defence: Lt.-Col. Sny.Ni Kou.vtchi;. 

Minister of Civil Service, Labour, Posts and Telecommuni- 
cations: .Vlou Hakou.va. 

Minister of Finance: intendant Moussa Tondj. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and Co-operation: Maj. 

Moumousi .-Xoai-'.ou Djr.uMAKOYJ;. 

Minister of National Education: Maj. Iduissa .-m.oi na. 
Minister of Health and Social Affairs: -Maj. Mov.ssa Sala. 
Minister of Rural Development: Capt. Boui-ama .Ma.vga. 
Minister of the Interior: -Maj. Sonv .Mamai'oi- 
Minister of the Plan: .Vn.sou Maiiaman’- 
Minister of Mines and Water Resources: .Mouskaila 

.■\ltOU.VA. 


Minister of Economic Affairs, Trade and Industry: .^^A! 

Magana. 

Minister of Youth, Sports and Culture: Gaeua Sjdikoi.i. 

Minister of Justice: Ma.madou .Maula:: .\ol'a;!i. 

Minister of Public Works, Transport and Urbanism: 

Moussa Bako. 

Secretary of State for Rural ucvclopmcnt: Bi AH .Maha- 

MANE. 

Secretary of State for information: Daoujia Ls.aeeo. 
Secretary of Slate for National Education: .M.MiAv.stiof 

HaZ.ILO!'. 

Secretary of State for Public Health and Social Affsin: 

V .M i A V A I'ci !-• K A i; A . 
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National Assembly, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, etc. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

The National Assembly was dissolved foUovdng the 
military coup of April 15th, 1974. A National Develop- 
ment Council was created in July 1974 to advise the 
Government on the needs and potentialities of the country. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

The military Government installed by the coup of April 
1974 ordered the suppression of all political organizations. 
The Parti progressiste nigSrien was previously the only 
legal party. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO NIGER 
(In Niamey unless otherwise stated) 


Algeria; B.P. 142; Ambassador: Abderrahmane Nekli. 
Austria: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Belgium: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Benin: B.P. 944; Permanent Representative: Joseph Ali- 
Kparah. 

Canada: Abidjan, ivory Coast. 

China, People’s Republic: B.P. 732: Ambassador: Sie 
Keh-si. 

Egypt: B.P. 254, El Nasr Bldg.; Ambassador: Ismail Said 
Mahmoud. 

Ethiopia: Lagos, Nigeria. 

France: B.P. 240; Ambassador: Henri Costilhes. 

Gabon: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

German Democratic Republic: Bamako, Mali. 

Germany, Federal Republic: B.P. 629; Ambassador: 

Johannes Reitberger. 

Ghana: Ouagadougou, Upper Volta. 

Guinea: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Hungary: Lagos, Nigeria. 

India: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Iran: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Iraq: Dakar, Senegal. 

Italy: Abidjan. Ivory Coast. 

Japan: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Korea, Republic: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Lebanon: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Liberia: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Libya: B.P. CS3; Ambassador : (vacant). 

Mauritania: Tripoli, Libya. 


Morocco: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Netherlands: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Nigeria: B.P. 617, Niamey; Ambassador: Ibrahim Souley- 
MANE JlMfiXA. 

Norway: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Pakistan: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Peru: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Poland: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Romania: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Rwanda: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Saudi Arabia: B.P. 339; Charge d’affaires: Ghassan Al 
Rachach. 

Senegal: Bamako, Mali. 

Sierra Leone: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Spain: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Sudan: N’Djamena, Chad. 

Sweden; Lagos, Nigeria. 

Sv/itzerland: Abidjan, Ivory Coast, 

Tunisia: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Turkey: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Uganda: Accra, Ghana. 

U.S.S.R.: B.P. .723; Ambassador: Gennadiy D. Sokolov. 
United Kingdom: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

U.S.A.: B.P. 201; Ambassador: Charles A. James. 
Vatican: Dakar, Senegal (Apostolic Nunciature). 
Yugoslavia: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Zaire: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Zambia: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Cameroon, the Ivory Coast, the Demo- 


Niger also has diplomatic relations with Bahrain, Brazil, Cambodia (Kampuchea), 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea, Kuwait, Luxembourg and Mexico. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Supreme Court: suspended following the coup of April 1974. 

Court of Appeal: Niamey: Pres. Jean Nier. . 

Chambre d’accusation: hoars appeals from assizes. 

Assize Courts; at Niamey, Maradi and Zinder. 

Tribunaux dc premiJre instance {District Magistrate’s 
Courts): at Niamey, Maradi and Zinder; with sections 
at Tahoua, Birni-N’Konni, Agadez, Diffa and Dosso. 

Justices of Peace: at TiUabdri, Ouallam, Dosso, Madaoua, 
Tessaoua, Goure, N'Guigmi, Bilroa and Bimi- 
N’Gaoure. 

Labour Courts: arc set up at Niamey, Zinder, Maradi, 
Tahoua, Bimi-N'Konni, Agadez, Dosso and Diffa. 

Court of State Security: Martial court for criminal offences. 


RELIGION 

It is estimated that 85 per cent of the population are 
» us ims, 14.5 per cent Animists and 0.5 per cent Christians, 
e most xi^uentia] Muslim groups are the Tijaniyya, the 

Senoussi and the Hamallists. > rr ■ 

Roman Catholic Missions: Diocese of Niamey, B.P. 208, 
schools, 25 priests, 13,000 Catho- 
, Bishop of Niamey Mgr. Hippolyte Berlier. 

''Missions : 13 mission centres are maintained, 
with a personnel of 90. 
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The Press, Radio and Tela-ision, Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport 


THE PRESS 

Le Sahel: B.P. 368', Niamey; f. i960; mimeographed daily 
news bulletin of the Service de I’lnformation; circ. 
3,000; Dir. Sahidou Alou. 

Sahel Hebdo: B.P. 368, Niamey; edited by the Service de 
r Information; w'eekly; circ. 3,000; Dir. S.ahidou Alou. 

Journal Officlel de la RSpubUque du Niger; B.P. 21 1, 

Niamey; monthly. 

Nigerama: B.P. 860, Niamey; quarterly. 

PRESS .\GENCY 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): B.P. ^24, Niamey; Corres- 
pondent Pierre Pointeau. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

“La Voix du Sahel”, Office de Radiodiffusion-Tilfivision du 
Niger (ORTN): Niamey, B.P. 361; Government station; 
programmes in French, Hausa, Zerma, Tamachek, 
Kanuri, Fulfulde, English (twice a week) and .Arabic; 
Dir.-Gen. Moctar Diallo. 

An estimated 150,000 radio receivers were in use at 
December 31st, 1971. 


FINANCE 

(cap. = capital, dcp. = deposits; res. — reserves; br.-— 
branch; ni. = million; amounts in francs CF.\) 

B.A.NKrNG 
Central Bank 

Banque Centrale des Etats de I'Afriquc de I’Ouest: Dakar, 
Senegal; B.P. 487, Kond-Point de la Poslc, Niamey; 
bank of issue and central bank for 6 West .African 
states including Niger; f. 1955. cap. and res. 7,341m. 
(Se]jt. 1977), br. at Zinder, Alan, in Niamey Boukary 
Adji. 

Commercial Banks 

Banque de Dfiveloppemcnt de la R6publique du Niger: 

B.P 227, Niamey; f. 1962; cap. 1.150m. (1077). 5 - * P*-''’ 
cent state-owned. Dir. .A.madou Nouhdi'. 5 Ijrs 
Banque Internationale pour I'Afriquc Occidcntalc: 9 o.ve. 
de Messine, 7500S Paris, France; B.P, 62S, Niamey; 
brs. in Arlit, Talioua. Zinder, Tillabery .and Maradi. 
Dir R. f.ACLAiiiiRE 

Caisso Centrale de Coop6ration Economique: B.P. 212, 
Niamey; Man. Rene Cousigne. 

Cr6dit du Niger: B.P. 213. Ni.amcy; f. 195S: “P- 
of wliich 50 per cent state-owned; Dir. Naha Aleora. 

Union Nig6ricnno de Credit cl de Co-op6ralion: B.P. 296. 
Niamey; f. 1962; cap, 245m.; Governmonf-owned. Dn". 
.Amaiiou CrAiniA 

Caisso Nationalc de Cridit Agricole (CNCAi; B.P- 295. 

Niamey; f. 1967; c.ap. 370m.; Dir. ,Aiuiou KanL- 

IN.su RANGE 

Agcncc Nigdricnnc d'Assuranccs: B P 4-3. Niamey; f. 
1050; Dir l,.\sc.\fi' 

Sevcr.al French insurance companies are ri prw - r.ted ir. 
Niger. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF CO.MMERCE 

Chambro de Commerce, d’Agriculture ct d'Indusfrio du 
Niger: B.P. 209, Niamey; f. 1954; 40 elected raems., 20 
official mems.; Pres. (Prov.) .Adamou Sou.n.a; Scc.-Gcn. 
Ous.MANE Ben Mamadou; publ. il'ce/dy Btdleiin. 

Chnmbre do Commerce ot d’Agriculture de Maradi: B.P. 79, 

Maradi. 

Chambro de Commerce et d’AgrlcuIturo de Zinder; B.P. 83, 
Zinder. 

EMPLOYERS' ORG.ANIZ.ATIONS 

Syndicat des Commerfants Importateurs et Exportafeurs du 
Niger (SCIMPEXNI); Niamey. B.P. 535; Pre.s. M. 
Meu.nier; Dir. Brossette A'alor. 

Syndicat des Petite ct Moyens Commerfants du Niger 
(SPMC); B.P. 30, Niamey; Pres. El Hadji Y-ACoui'a 
Djibo. 

Syndicat des Transportcurs du Niger (STN): B.P. 429, 

Niamey; Pres. A.madou Bebev. 

Syndicat National des Petiles ct Moyennes Entrepriscs ct 
Industries Nigiriennes (SYNAPEMEIN) : B.P. 356, 
Niamey-; Pres. Zezi Boubacar. 

Syndicat Patronal des Entrepriscs ct Industries du Niger 
(SPEIN): Niamey, B.P. 415; Pres. Amadou Oe.smane. 

DE\-IiLOP.MENT 

Office National des Ressources Minidres (ONAREM): B.P. 
210, Niamey; government office for the prospcclim;. e.\- 
ploitation and development of trade in all minerals; 
Dir. Sani Koutoubi. 

Calssc de Sfabilisation des Prix des Produits du Niger 
(CSPPN): B.P. 480, Niamey; price control office for 
Niger goods; J 3 ir. Ibrahi.m Kottssoc. 

Compagnic Fran?aisc pour Ic D6vcIoppcmcnt des Fibres 
Textiles: B.P. 717. Niamey; Dir. .M. Doi.n. 

Fonds National d’investissement (FHl): Niamey; f. loOoby 
tlic Government; finances development projects with 
revenues from ta-x on uranium and French aid. 

TRADE ORG.-VNIZ.ATfON 

Sociitd Nationalc de Commerce et de Production du Niger 
(COPRO-Nigerj : B.P. 615. Ni.amey; f. 1962; 47 per cent 
state-owned, export marketing. Ihr Em-Ll.oU. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Union des Syndicats des Travailleurs du Niger — U.S.T.N.: 

Niamey; f. 19O0; divided into tliree -ections fi.'r Maradi, 
Niamey and Zinder; affili.atod to the .\fric.in Tr.i'ie 
Union Confederation. 31 aiiiliatcs; 15.000 mems,; Scc.- 
Gen BoenriMA .ai.elNAss m: 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

Tlicrr arc 703 km. of Idtumcni.’C'i roa-is, r. km 
c.arth road'-., ami n total road .and ir.^rk i-.etwink «.>; 
7.1.JI km. 

SoclHf Nationalc des Transports Nigiriens: B 1 ’. 135 

Niamey; f. 1061; 51 per cent tt.a’.r.o-.vned; na'ion.ai 
road haulier;; Dir. .-ViAtiof Ofs-!.*,;;!'. 

RAILWAYS 

Organisation Commune Bfnin-fiigtr des Chcmlns dt Fer 
el du Transport fOCBN : Nk-iim y; B 5 ’ jo. 

Benin, f. soyr, m, t!:e m 

whicli Ni.n-r n ih.'ire' tV'-:*- .'.i'- 
in Ifi.yer. 
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INLAND WATERWAYS 

The river Niger is navigable from Gaya, near the 
Nigerian border, to the coast at Port Harcourt between 
August and April, and from Niamey to Gaya for a shorter 
period of the year. 

Soci£i6 Nig5rienne de Transports Fluviaux ct lYlaritimos 
(SNTFM) : B.P. 802, Niamey; river and sea transport 
organization 51 per cent state-owned; Dir.-Gen. 
Bertrand Dejean. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The international airports are at Niamey, Maradi and 
Zinder, the first being most important, and there are gg 
other aerodromes and airstrips, 20 of which are public. 

Air Afrique: Niger Delegation, B.P. 84, Imm. El Nasr, 
Niamey: Niger has a 7 per cent share in Air Afrique; 
see under Ivory Coast. 


Transport, Tourism, University 

Air Niger; Immeuble Sonara, B.P. 205, Niamey; f. 1966; 
domestic services and international services to Algeria 
. and Libya; fleet of i DC-4, i DC-3 and i DC-6; Dir.- 
Gen. Abdoul Wahidi Amadou. 

Niamey is also served by the following airlines: Air 

Algdrie, Air Mali, Sabena and UTA. 

TOURISM 

Office du Tourisme du Niger: B.P. 612, Niamey; Dir. 
IssouFou Seyfou. 

Soci£t6 Nig^rienne pour le D^veloppement du Tourisme et 
de I’HDtellerie (NIGERTOUR): B.P. 781, Niamey. 

UNIVERSITY 

Universit6 de Niamey: Niamey; f. 1973; 200 teachers, 850 
students. 
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NIGERIA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Federal Republic of Nigeria is a West African 
coastal state within the Gulf of Guinea, with Niger to the 
north, Benin to the west and Cameroon to the south-east. 
The climate is tropical in the south with an average tem- 
perature of 32°c (qo^f) and high humidity. It is drier and 
semi-tropical in the north. Rainfall reaches more than 
380 cm. in parts bf the south-east. The official language is 
English. Hausa, Ibo and Yoruba are .spoken in the north, 
east and west respectively. Islam is the main religion in 
northern and part of western Nigeria. Some of the popu- 
lation follow animist beliefs and about a quarter are 
Christians. The national flag (proportions 2 by i) has ver- 
tical bands of green, white and green. The capital is Lagos. 

Recent History 

The Nigerian people, previously organi2cd in the Yoruba. 
Hausa, Bomu, Fulani, Ibo and other states, obtained their 
independence from the United Kingdom in i960 as a 
federation of four regions. In 1961 the northern part of the 
British-administered Trust Territory of Cameroon was 
incorporated into the Northern Region. In October 1963 
Nigeria became a Republic within the Commonwealth. In 
January 1966 civil government was brought to an end by 
the overthrow and death of two Regional Premiers and of 
the Federal Prime Minister, Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa. A Supreme Military Council was set up by the 
Army Commander. Maj.-Gen. Johnsorf Aguiyi-Ironsi. who 
proposed to abolish the federal structure and establish a 
unitarj' state. Inter-communal violence, in which many 
Ibos living outside their homeland m the Eastern Region 
were killed or forced to leave, resulted in dislocation of the 
country and the breakdown of central authority. Gen. 
Aguiyi-Ironsi was killed in July 196O and his successor, 
Lt.-Col. (later Gen.) Yakubu Gowon, revived federalism. 

Early in 19O7 relations between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Military' Governor of the Eastern Region, 
Lt.-Col. Chukwucmeka Odumcgwai-Ojukwu, rapidly grew 
worse and in May Col. Ojukwu announced the secession of 
the Eastern Region and its independence as the Republic 
of Biafra. War between the Federal Government and 
Biafra broke out in July 1967 and continued until January 
1970. when, after Ojukuai's departure to the Ivory Co.ost, 
Biafra surrendered. Mean'vliile a 12-state structure pro- 
posed by the Federal Crovernment to replace the four 
regions came into effect in .\pril 1968. 

After Bi.afr.a’s surrender. General CtOWOo s regime 
reunited the nation and reconstructed the .areas ilev.astated 
111 the civil war. Intern.al stability .and increasing economic 
prospentv derived from Oil gave Nigeria .111 intiuenti.a! 
voice in ,\frican .afiair.s and allowi-d it to pursue an open 
foreign poliev. After revoking a promise to restore civilian 
rule m 10711 and fading to curb widesj’re.id corruption in 
the adiniiiistr.ative and public sector;', (r'-neta! trov.on 
f.aced mounting opjw.ition which cidiinn.ated in Ins 
overthrow i>y a bloodh'^s coup in July 1075. wlide he wa- 
atteniling a siunnnl niecling of tb.e 0.\t in 1 g.ind.a. 
Brig. (later Gen.) Murtal.a Rain.at .Muh.aninied, forir.'-ily 


Federal Commissioner for Communications, w.xs nominated 
as Hc.ad of SLate by Nigeria’s new military leaders. Genera! 
Muharnmed was killed in an abortive coup in I'ebru.arv 
1976 and was succeeded as Head of State by Lt.-Geii. 
Oluscgun Obasanjo, Chief of Staff of the armed forces. 

In 1975 the Federal Military Government piirgeii the 
civil service and armed forces. It took over the country's 
radio and television network and lending newsp.aper.s, 
announced a partial demobilization of the army 
and embarked on a programme to restore democracy and 
civilian rule by October 1979. The Federal Afilitary 
Government has c.vtended federal power at the e.vpense of 
regional considerations; in March 1976 the 12 existing 
states were repl.aced by 19 and the decision taken to builil 
a new federal capital near Abuja in Niger State. Nigeria 
h.as taken a leading role in African affairs and has been 
sh.arply critical of the white regimes in southern .Africa. 

Government 

Nigeria has been under military- rule since January 1966. 
Under the 1967 Constitutional Decree, legislative and 
executive functions are vested in the Supreme .Military 
Council (S.MC), whoso President is Head of State and 
Government. The SMC rules by decree but delegates 
powers to the Federal Executbv Conned, comprising Com- 
missioners in charge of government Ministric.s. Nigeria con- 
sists of 19 States, each adnimistered by an appointed 
Military Governor at the head of an Executive Council. 
The leading military coimnnmlers liaise with the State 
Governors through the National Council o( State--, 

In .-Viigust 1976 many of the functions of State govern- 
ments were devolveil to Local Government Councils, 
whose members were elected in Novemlier and December. 
A constituent assembly of 230 nicniber.s, jiartly elected in 
August 1977 by the.se councils, .acting ns electoral colleges, 
and partly nominated by the. SMC, was inaiigiir.it'fi m 
October 1977 consider the rlraft constitution pubii-hed 
in October 1976. .An electoral commi.s-.inn ha-' be-n 
established to organize elections to state and f'-der.d 
legislatures, to register political partit-s and to draw up 
constituencies. The Government props'-.-, to lift tU<- b.in 
on political .activity by October 197.H. and d.-nincratic 
civilian rule is promised by flctole-r 1070. 

Defence 

1977 cstimate.s put the strength of the army .at 221.0-71 
men. N.av.al strength is 3,500 .and t!;e air force l-.a- b.o^xi 
men There is .a civil pobci’ fore- of jo.r-yi, .'.fiht.'iry ■'■rvice 
is voluntary. In D< ce!nl>'.‘r 1075, it w.v'. announce i th.-.t 
100,000 sohbers would ih' drinofidire'!. Nig.-na h.v- the 
Largest defence force in .Africa Defence exp-nditure in l.'.e 
Third. N.itional Dcvclopnii nt P‘..;n is N.' --,— 

niillion. much of it for tieii equipni. nt. .an d th-- P.’-.n }t:i> 
vide-. f(.r tin- doubling of th-- ; ole'- forto- 

Economic Affairs 

Th.- b.e.;a- riv in t’n; pre'o ,,f r.-.l -f'.i r '1 " tort 
E,\-t W.ir g.-ivr an extr.i ifn;*'!-n. to ti - Nd. -nsn 
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As a member of OPEC and the world's eighth largest pro- 
ducer of oil in 1977, the benefits for Nigeria from the oil 
boom have been enormous. The foreign exchange position 
has been strengthened, the economy has expanded at an 
estimated annual rate of 8 per cent in real terms since- 
1971, foreign aid has been greatly reduced and large 
numbers of jobs created. In 1977 crude petroleum exports 
provided 90 per cent of total export earnings. Nigeria’s 
trade balance, which has consistently remained in surplus 
since 1965 despite the civil war, more than doubled from 
1972 to 1973, when it was Nr, 054 million. In 1974 it 
exceeded ^4,000 million but dropped to Ni,204 million in 
1975, largely owing to a decline in oil production. In 1976 
it rose to ^1,570 million. An investment of N5.000 million 
is planned in the petroleum industry and the oil sector 
during 1975-80. Owing to the Government's conservation 
policy and the fall in world demand, average daily produc- 
tion fell from 2.26 million barrels in 1974 to 1.78 million 
barrels in r975. The 20 per cent reduction in output, how- 
ever, meant only a 4 per cent decrease m revenues. Daily 
production increased to about 2.1 million barrels in 1976 
and 2.2 million in mid-1977, but had declined to 1.85 
million by late 1977. In 1974 negotiations led to a govern- 
ment majority shareholding in Shell/BP, AGIP/Phillips, 
SAFRAP, Mobil and Texaco. In 1977 the Nigerian 
National Oil Corporation merged with the Federal Ministry 
for Petroleum to form the Nigerian National Petroleum 
Corporation. There is an oil refinery at Elesa Eleme, near 
Port Harcourt. The Warri refinery is expected to be folly 
operational by late 1978, and that at Kaduna by 1980. 
Nigeria has large reserves of natural gas, and a gas liquefac- 
tion plant is to be constructed on the River Bonny by 1983.' 
A petrochemical complex at Port Harcourt is to be 
completed by 1981. 

Under the 1972 Nigerian Enterprises Promotion Decree, 
which was strengthened and expanded in 1976, “indi- 
genization” has been energetically pursued, alien partici- 
pation in many small businesses has been barred, and 
Nigerian majority shareholding in numerous larger firms 
made compulsory. 

Agriculture used to be the mainstay of the economy and 
in i960 provided 80 per cent of total export earnings. By 
1975, because of the vast growth in petroleum exports, 
agriculture’s share had dropped to 7 per cent though it 
still employs over two-thirds of the working population. 
In 1976 the Federal Military Government introduced an 
emergency programme, "Operation Feed the Nation’’, to 
increase agricultural production and reduce the high level 
of food imports and inflation, but in 1977 agricultural 
exports continued to decline. The main commercial crops 
arc cocoa, palm oil and kernels, groundnuts, cotton and 
rubber. There is extensive exploitation of forests for vari- 
ous timbers. Nigeria's fish resources are to be developed. 
Fishing provides a living for an estimated 1.5 million peo- 
ple. There are also plans to e.xpand and modernize the 
livestock industry. Minerals include tin, columbite (of 
which Nigeria supplies 95 per cent of the world's industrial 
requirements), coal, iron ore and crude petroleum. The 
U.S.S.R. is helping to build a major iron and steel complex 
at Ajaokuta, which is due to become fully operational by 
1983, and further plants are planned near Warri and Port 
Harcourt. 

Industry is diversified, and there has been rapid ex- 
pansion of manufacturing industries. The brewing. 
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aluminium products, motor vehicles, textiles, cigarettes 
and cement sectors are important. The main priorities of 
the National Reconstruction and Development Plan 
(1970-75) were the problems of economic management and 
unemployment. The 1975-80 Developinent Plan lays 
emphasis on development of agriculture and the industrial 
infrastructure and increased federal aid for education and 
health. G.D.P., which rose from ^2,400 million in i960 to 
Mi5,ooo million in 1976, is expected to increase at an 
average rate of 9.1 per cent annually during the plan 
period. Estimated expenditure under the plan is N43,ooo 
million, of which '^26,500 million is to be spent in the 
public sector. 

Despite the introduction since 1976 of controls on wages 
and imports, particularly of luxury goods, and stringent 
foreign exchange measures, there was some deterioration 
in the economy during 1977. For the first half of the year 
the balance of payments deficit was N266.8 million, in 
June foreign exchange reserves had fallen to under N3,ooo 
million, and by late 1977 the inflation rate had risen 
to almost 30 per cent. Contributory factors were the 
decline in world demand for oil, and increased imports and 
government spending. In January 1978 the Government 
negotiated a $1,000 million seven-year loan with the 
Euromarkets, and was reported to be seeking a total of 
$5,500 million in overseas loans during the next two years. 
Nigeria is a founder member of ECOWAS. 

Transport and Communications 

There are 3,504 km. of railways and over 88,000 km. 
of roads. The Nigerian Government has, embarked on a 
major road construction programme to which it has allo- 
cated 1^3,400 million from the 1975-80 Development Plan. 
The narrow-gauge railway system is being extensively 
rebuilt and the standard-gauge system extended through- 
out Nigeria. The Niger and other rivers are navigable. The 
chief ports are Lagos and Port Harcourt. There are two 
international airports. An internal air network links the 
principal towns, and international services are provided 
by Nigerian Airways and foreign lines. Eighteen airports 
in Nigeria are to be redeveloped by, the Government and 
Nigerian Ainvays’ fleet is being expanded. Each of the 
state capitals is to have a modern airport. • 

The development of telecommunications ■ is being given 
priority in the 1975-80 Development Plan. There is a 
satellite earth station at Lanlate and another is planned in 
the Northern Region. 

Social Welfare 

'The National Provident Fund provides against sickness, 
retirement and old age. A scheme of retirement pensions 
and other benefits covers government employees. During 
1974 the Federal Government introduced legislation to 
provide a workers’ welfare scheme and a National 
Emergency Relief Agency. The Federal Government has 
assumed the states’ responsibility for the buildings, equip- 
ment and personnel of the health service. Nigeria had 
42,101 hospital beds in 1972 and 2,343 physicians in 1973. 

y 19 o the National Basic Health Service Scheme, 
’^ 977 , plans to establish 450 comprehensive 
health centres with 56,700 beds, 1,800 primary health 
centres, ,2 250 mobile clinics and 9,000 health clinics. The 
num er o teaching hospitals is to be expanded from six to 
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i8 and 20 combined schools ol nursing and health tech- 
nology are to be built. 

Education 

Only 20 per cent of the population is literate. In 1977 
there were 8,000,000 pupils in primary schools and over 
40,000 at university. Education is partly the responsibility 
of the State governments although the Federal Govern- 
ment has played an increasingly important role since 1970' 
and controls the 13 univ'ersities. The 1975-80 Develop- 
ment Plan allows for N2,5oo million to be spent on the 
development of education. Universal free primary’ educa- 
tion was introduced in 1976 and will be compul.sorj' from 
1980, and 800 secondary schools are to be establi.shed. 
increasing the expected student enrolment at all educa- 
tional levels to about 14 million by 1980. Problems include 
shortages of schools and trained teachers; in 197C there 
were 1 56 teacher-training colleges but 74 new ones are to 
be built by 1980. Priority is being given to technical 
training, and it was announced in 1977 that two of the 
universities would be converted to technological univer- 
sities. 

Tourism 

Tourism is being developed. The countrj' has fine coastal 
scenery, thick forests and a stimulating climate on the 
northern plateau. Nigerian traditional art has exceptional 
richness and diversity. The All Nigerian Festival of Arts 
and Culture is held annually in different states. 
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Visas are not required to visit Nigeria by nationals of 
Benin, Cameroon, Chad, Ireland, the Ivorv Coast, Morocco. 
Niger, Togo, the United Kingdom and Commonwealth 
countries. 

Sport 

Football, boxing, WTestling, athletics, tennis and sm'm- 
ming arc the most popular sports. The Government allo- 
cated N7 million for e.xpenditure on sports projects in 
1975 - 

Public Holidays 

1978 : September 5th and 6th (Id ul Fitr, end of 
Ramadan), September 29th (for National Day), November 
13th (Id ul Kabir), December 25th-26th (Christmas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year's Da}’), February loth 
(Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet), .-Vpril I3th-r6th (Easter). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 kobo=i naira (N). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

/i sterlings 1.193 naira; 

U.S. $1 = 65.1 kobo. 
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area and population 


Miu-Vuak Poi'UL.sTiox (I'N estinuitesJt 


Area 

1971 

197- 

'973 

' 97 } 

1 

^^>75 ! 

1 I 07 '> 

923,708 sq. km.* 

56,560.000 

5.S. 090.000 

5<i,6'>o.ooo 

*>i.J 7 o,rK'o 1 

O2.()3o.f>!;) 

*> 5 , 7 ;-,n,fV.O 


* 356,009 sq. miles. 

t These estimates are p.irt of a series. K-ginnina in 1050. which a-M:nu- a st. a.'y erowtii ■ 
and takes no account of the :nilitar>- aclivitie- .t:!<l economic bh'.-k.i-le which foil, .is,,! th.i- .itt.-iui 
of the former Eastern Kepon ("Hiafr.i ) in 1(107-, o. 
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Statistical Survey 


STATES* 

(population at census of November 5th-8th, 1963) 


State 

Area 
(sq. km.) 

Population 

(’000) 

Density 
( per sq. km.) 

State Capital 

Town 

Population 

Ogun 

Ondo 

Oyo 

Bendel . 

Lagos 

Anambra 

Imo 

Cross-River 

Rivers . ’ ■ 

Kwara 

Benue 

Plateau . 

Niger 

Sokoto . 

Gongola . 

Borno 

Kaduna . 

Bauchi . 

Kano 


17.409 

21,138 

36,818 

38.646 

3,576 

19,233 

10.675 

28,361 

i8,ogo 

74.256 

74.339 

29.^93 

74,240 

94.470 

99.245 

105,106 

70,206 

67.647 
43,069 

1,551 

'2,728 

5.209 

2.536 

1,443 

2,697 

3,280 

3,024 

1.545 

2.399 
2,642 

1,588 

1.399 

4,335 
2,463 
2,854 
• ' 3.878 
2.476 
5,775 

89.1 

129.1 

141-5 

65.6 

40.3 

140.2 

307.2 

106.0 

85-4 

32.3 

35-5 

54 - 3 

18.8 

45-8 

24.8 

27.1 

55 - 2 

36.6 

134.0 

Abeokuta 

Akure , 

Ibadan ’ 

Benin City 

Ikeja 

Enugu 

Owerri 

Calabar 

Port-Harcourt 

Ilorin 

Makurdi 

Jos 

Minna 

Sokoto 
. J imeta 
Maiduguri 
Kaduna 

Bauchi 

Kano 

, 187.292 
71.106 

627,379 

100,694 

9,073 

138,457 

131,003 

76,418 

179,563 

208, 546 

53,967 

90,402 

59,988 

89,817 

36,291 

139,965 

149,910 

37,778 

295,422 

Total 


955 . 7 i 7 t 

53,822 

56-3 




• Figures refer to the rg states establisbed by the administrative reorganization of March 1976. The population figures 
may be unreliable as it is generally believed that the 1963 census results overstated the number of inhabitants. The official 
figure of total population enumerated in 1963 was 55.670,055, compared with a UN estimate of 46.3 million for mi(i-i963. 
Another census was held in November 1973 but the results have been officially repudiated. 

] Other sources give the total area as 923,768 sq. km. 

PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(estimated population at July ist, 1975) 


Lagos (Federal capital) 

1,060,848 

Zaria 

224,000 

Enugu 

187,000 

Ibadan 

847,000 

Ilesha 

. 224,000 

Ede . 

182,000 

Ogbomosho 

432.000 

Onitsha 

220,000 

Aba . 

177,000 

Kano 

399,000 

Iwo . 

. 214,000 

Ife . 

176,000 

Oshogbo . 

282,000 

Ado-Ekiti 

213,000 

Ba . 

155,000 

Borin 

282,000 

Kaduna. . 

202,000 

Oyo . 

152,000 

A.beokuta . 

253.000 

Mushin 

197,000 

Ikere-Ekiti 

. 145,000 

Port Harcourt . 

242,000 

Maiduguri 

189,000 

Benin City 

. 136,000 


Birlhs and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 49.6 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 49.3 per 1,000 in 1970-75; death rate 24.0 per 1,000 
in 1965-70, 22.7 per 1,000 in 1970-75 (UN estimates). ^ ^ 


LABOUR FORCE 


(ILO estimates, '000 persons at mid-year) 




i960 

1 1970 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1 

i Total 

Agriculture, etc. 

Inhustry . 

Serv'ices 

Total 

7.647 

1,475 

1,803 

5,528 

461 

i.68g 

13.175 

1,936 

3,492 

8,506 

2,124 

2,611 

5,319 

958 

2,760 

13.825 

3,082 

5.371 

10,925 

7,678 

i 

18,603 

13,241 

9,037 

22,278 


Source: ILO, Labour Force Estimates and Projections, 1950-2000. 


1963 Census: Total economically active 18,305,810 (males 13886756- 
including 344,925 unemployed. ’ > 


females 4,419,054), 
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NIGERIA 


Statistical Stir 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE. 1975 

(’000 hectares) 


22,765* 

985* 

20,750* 

31,069 

15.508 

1,300 

92,377 


*FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Arable land . . . . . 

Land under permanent crops 
Permanent meadows and pastures . 
Forests and woodland 
Other land . . . . . 

Inland water ; . . . 

Total . . . . 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(estimated production. ’000 metric tons) 



197-t 

»975 

1976 

Rice (paddy) ..... 

3 tS 

390 

•105 

Maize ...... 

980* 

1,000* 

1.050* 

Millet ...... 

3,000* 

3,200* 

3.200* 

Sorghum ..... 

3.500 

3.590 

3,680 

Potatoes ..... 

• 27 * 

28* 

30* 

Sweet potatoes .... 

too* 

190* 

200 * 

Cassava ...••• 

10.000* 

10,500* 

10, Son* 

Yams 

15.000* 

1 5,000* 



Taro (Coco yarn) .... 

1.780* 

i.,Soo* 

j 


Cow peas (dry) .... 

830* 

850* 

1 


Other piiLses ..... 

50 * 

52* 


r 

Groundnuts (in slidl) 

.400* 

280* 

700* 

Sesame seed ..... 

65* 

67* 

70* 

Seed cotton ..... 

91 * 


137* 

Cotton (lint) ..... 

30 

^6 


Cotton.secd ..... 

60* 

93 ' 

oS* 

Coconuts ..... 

90* 

00* 

00 • 

P.alm kernels ..... 

310 

295 


Tom.ntoes .... 

220* 

230* 

235* 

Chillies, peppers (green) . 

5. JO* 

550* 

570* 

Sugar c.ine ..... 

070* 

700* 

720* 

Plantains ..... 

1.770* 

I..SOO* 

t.iion* 

Other fruit (excluding melons) . 

780* 

Soo* 

>50’ 

Cocoa l>eans ..... 

2 t.( 

220 


Tobacco (leaves) . . - • 

M 

15 

IS* 

N'atunil rubber (dry weight) 

0 '>* 

95* 

■"5* 


• I'.\0 fstiin.’itt'. 


Palm <ul (i'.VO fstim.ito, m-tric tonsl; in 107;, 5''-) m lorj, 51 = ' m u>: 
Sourer: I-'.\0. t'/oturU--^-, Yeorc •>. 
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NIGERIA 


LIVESTOCK 


(FAO estimates, ’ooo head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle .... 

10,918 

II »000 

11,306 

Sheep .... 

7.545 

7.650 

7.900 

Goats .... 

22,390 

22,500 

23,000 

Pigs .... 

865 

880 

900 

Horses 

248 

250 

250 

Asses .... 

710 

720 

700 

Camels 

18 

18 

17 

Poultry 

81,000 

85,000 

90,000 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Statistical Survey 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, 'ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and Veal 

182 

181 

194 

Mutton and Lamb 

22 

23 

27 

Goats' Meat . 

63 

68 

79 

Pigment . ... 

29 

29 

30 

Poultry Meat 

52 

55 

58 

Other Meat . 

80 

91 

90 

Edible Offals 

75 

72 

73 

Cows’ Milk . 

284 

297 

316 

Butter 

6.4 

6.7 

7-1 

Cheese 

5-1 

5-4 

5-7 

Hen Eggs 

102. 1 

107.1 

113-4 

Cattle Hides 

33-0 

31-4 

30.6 

Sheep Skins 

4-9 

4.9 

5-1 

Goat Skins . . 

18. I 

18.3 

18.7 


Sources: FAO, mainly Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for 
sleepers ..... 
Pitprops (mine timber) 

Other industrial wood . 

Fuel wood ..... 

1,082 

100 

1.250 

51,100 

1,262 

108 

1,300 

52,600 

1,400* 

no 

1.350 

54 iO 00 * 

1,400* 

no* 

1,400 

55.400* 

1,400* 

no* 

1.450 

56,800* 

1.633’^ 

no* 

1,490 

58,400* 

1,150 

26 

1,530 

60,000* 

2,195 

26* 

1.573 

61,665 

Total 

53.532 

55.270 

56,860 

58,310 

59.760 

61,633 

62,706 

65.459 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 
(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Total (inch boxboards) . 

340 

425 

1 

494 

566 

566* 

566* 

770 

795 

937 


Railway sleepers (’ooo cubic metres): 6 in 1969, 12 in 1973, 12* in 1974, 12* in 1975. 

* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 


(’ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Inland waters . 

Atlantic Ocean . 

327.3 

318.3 

337-0 

327-8 

347-1 

338.4 

337-1 

169-7 

Total Catch . . j 

1 

645.6 

664.8 

685-5 

506.8 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 
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NIGERIA 


MINING 


Sladslical Survey 




1972 

1973 

197-1 

*975 

Hard Coal ..... 

Crude Petroleum .... 

Natural Gas ..... 

Gold 

Tin Concentrates (metal content) 
Columbite ..... 

’000 metric tons 

•» >» •r 

million cubic metres 
kilogrammes 
me&ic tons 

»» #» 

3 d I 
90,918 

273 

0-4 

6,731 

1.356 

326 

101,765 

303 

5,828 

1.2^8 

30-4 

111.57S 

-lO-l 

5.-155 

1,312 

237 

8S,.ho 

^02 

77 

•1.652 

1,3*2 


1976 : Tin concentrates 3,935 metric tons. 


Source: Federal OfBcc of Statistics, Lagos. 


INDUSTRY 


SELECTED PRODUCTS 




1972 

*973 

1974 

*975 

Tinned Meat 

metric tons 

803 

534 

530 

430 

Margarine ...... 

** »9 

5.050 

5.050 

5.050 

5,066 

Groundnut Oil .... • 

'ooQ metric tons 

66 

1 1 2 

21 

16 

Wheat Flour ...... 

«• »• 

274 

280 

280 

280 

Biscuits ....... 

metric tons 

10,790 

*2,490 

17,090 

ar.Soo 

Raw Sugar ...... 

tt tt 

28,000 

30,000 

3.8,000 

39,000 

Sugar Confectionery .... 

»« ** 

*3,094 

*6,133 

8,634 

16,601 

Prepared Animal Feed .... 

. " V 

45.661 

^7,000 

*0,758 

I 1,000 

Beer (including stout) .... 

000 hectolitres 

*.649-4 

2,!^0 

5.8-87 

2,968 

Soft Drinks and Mineral Waters 

$• $» 

786 

945 


1,401 

Cigarettes ...... 

metric tons 

*0,635 

S.527 

8,0* t 

10,170 

Cotton Yam, Pure ..... 

t! •* 

3.247 

5,646 

965 

4.952 

Woven Cotton Fabrics .... 

’000 sq. metres 

191,256 

307,000 

275.677 

276,000 

Knitted Fabrics ..... 

metric tons 

*.399 

2,100 

2,344 

3,221 

Leather Footwear ..... 

'000 pairs 

5.3*7 

5.769 

6,288 

6,294 

Plastic Footwear ..... 

•» *• 


I J.621 

*4.643 

19,096 

Plywood ...... 

cubic metres 

50,000 

54,000 

60.000 

6. 5.000 

Paints ....... 

'000 litres 

*3. *24 

n.a. 

15,021 

* 8.794 

Soap and Detergents .... 

metric tons 

44,3*9 

6.J.6S2 

47.146 

75.240 

Motor Spirit (Petrol) .... 

• » »* 

5*7.000 

717,000 

623.000 

535.000 

Kerosene ...... 

• > ** 

307,000 

410.000 

372,000 

393,000 

Distillate Fuel Oils ..... 

tt t* 

566,000 

660.000 

665,000 

500.000 

Residual Fuel Oils ..... 

tt •• 

752,000 

926.000 

976.000 

855.000 

Lubricating Oils ..... 

t. 

25,000 

53 .o”'> 

53.000 

•? 1 .<>00 

Bicycle and Motor Cycle Tyres 

*000 

2,085 

J.780 

2.790 

893 

Other Road Vehicle Tjtcs 

• • 

223 

307 

307 


Rubber Footwear ..... 

000 pairs 

*•731 

2 , 3*6 

3 . 2*7 

*. 7^5 

Cement* ...... 

'000 metric tons 

*.*43 


1.206 


Tin Metal (unwrought) .... 

metric tons 

6.744 

5 . 9'^3 

7 . .474 

4, .8 20 

Nails, Screws, Nuts. Bolts, etc. 


7.002 

n.a. 

!;.a. i 

•8.5 *7 

Radio Receivers and Radiograms 

number 

122,013 

03.000 


103.000 

Television Receivers .... 

tt 

3.49'' 

2, {28 


7,fH)0 

Lorries Assembled ..... 

t. 

6,1 so 

7.458 

5.463 

12.244 

Electric Energy ..... 

million kW h. 

2.1 58 

2.t.25 

2..2S j 

1 

3. *75 


• Incomjdetc cover.iijr. 


Seurrer.' Federal Oflice of StatKticc. I'r.itrd Yf.:-! - •>. rj !r.’.ufUu\ 
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Statistical Survey 


100 kobo=i naira (ii). 

Coins: i, 5. 10 and 25 kobo. 

Notes: 50 kobo; i, 5 10, and 20 naira. 

Exchange rates iDecember 1977): £1 sterling =1.1 93 naira; U.S. $1=65.1 kobo. 

100 naira=;£83.82=$i53.52. 

Note: The naira was introduced on January 1st, 1973, replacing the Nigerian pound of 20 shillings (240 pence) at the 
rate of ;£Ni=2 naira. Between September 1949 and August 1971 the Nigerian pound was valued at U.S. $2.80. In December 
1971 the value was revised to $3.04. The value of the naira was consequently fixed at $1.52 {U.S. $1 = 65.79 kobo). Despite 
the devaluation of the U.S. dollar in February 1973, this exchange rate remained in effect until April 1974, since when the 
naira has been allowed to "float”. The average value of the naira was $1,590 in 1974; S1.625 in 1975; $1,596 in 1976. From 
April to June 1977 and since August 1977 the exchange rate has been 1 naira=$i.5352. The Nigerian pound was at par 
with the pound sterling until November 1967. after which the exchange rate was ;£Ni =£j.i6y sterling until June 1972. 


FEDERAL BUDGET ESTIMATES, 1976/77 
(Twelve months ending March 31st — N million) 
Gross Revenue: 5,756.2 


Recurrent Expenditure 


Cabinet office ..... 

I 5 -S 

Agriculture and rural development . 

62.3 

Defence ...... 

827.1 

Education ...... 

738.6 

External affairs ..... 

82.0 

Health 

108.2 

Internal affairs ..... 

54*9 

Information ...... 

70.9 

Finance, trade and economic development 

106.3 

Police . ... 

168.9 

Transport . . . 

14. 1 

Works, establishments and housing . 

141 .2 

Social development, youth and sports 

23-7 

Total ..... 

2,414.0 


Capital Expenditure 


Agriculture ...... 

400.6 

Livestock ...... 

50-1 

Forestry . . . . . 

12.8 

Fisheries ...... 

15*3 

Mining and quarrying .... 

560.5 

Manufacturing and craft 

826.9 

Power ....... 

160.0 

Commerce and finance .... 

146.2 

Land transport ..... 

1. 471. 1 

Water transport ..... 

192.0 

Air transport ..... 

239-4 

Communications . . \ 

622.5 

Education ...... 

590.1 

Health 

74.1 

Information ...... 

• 84.7 


Capital Expenditure (coni.) 


Labour • • . . . 

Social development 

Water supply . . _ ’ ' 

Environment ... 

Housing . . . ' ' 

Town and country planning 

Co-operatives and community development 

Police • . . . ' 

Defence • . . ' ■ 

General Administration ... 
External financial obligation . .' ' 

4.9 

,”•7 

47.6 

20.2 

559-3 ; 

66.2 

3-3 

- 20.5 , 

52-3. 

• 694 . 0 
342.8 
109.4 

Total . . . ' . . 

7.378-2 


1977/78 (N million): Revenue 7,650; Recurrent expenditure 3.097: Development expenditure 5 503 
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NIGERIA 


STATE BUDGETS 
(1976/77 estimates — million) 


SfafisUca! Sun-ey 



Total 

Budget 

Capital 

Expendi- 

ture 

Recurrent 

Expendi- 

TUP.E 

Anambra . 


184.7 

II4.O 

70. S 

Bauchi 


180.0 

82. 5 

102.7 

Bendel 


341-3 

190-3 

151 .0 

Benue 


222.4 

144-4 

92.4 

Bomo 


253-5 

71.8 

93-4 

Cross River 


249-3 

122.2 

127.1 

Gongola 


247.0 

148.0 

99-0 

Imo . 


259-4 

163.7 

95-8 

Kaduna 


244.0 

137-0 

107.0 

Kano 


269.5 

195-4 

74-0 

Kwara 


277-5 

169.2 

105.8 

Lagos 


338.5 

177.0 

161.5 

Niger 


131.1 

82.9 

48.1 

Ogun 


180.8 

104.4 

76.4 

Ondo 


211.6 

111.6 

100.0 

Oyo . 


255-6 

114.8 

140. 8 

Pdateau 


265.5 

177. S 

no. 4 

River 


220.0 

113.0 

107.0 

Sokoto 


208.6 

104.7 

103-9 


Source: Africa Research BuUelir., Vol. 13, Nos. 3 and 5. 


THIRD NATIONAL DEN'ELOPMENT PLAN* 
April ist, 1975-March 31st, 19S0 
Investment Programme — ^N million 


Sector 

Allocation 

Agriculture ..... 

1,400 

Industry ....■• 

6,000 

Oil Refineries . . . ■ 

100 

Liquefied Natural Gas Projects. 

2, too 

Cement Plants .... 

200 

Power ....-- 

n.a. 

Electricity Distribution . 

163 

Rural Electrification. 

30 

Transport ....-■ 

4.100 

Roads 

3.400 

Railways . . . - • 

400 

Air Transport .... - 

390 

Water Transport .... 

387 

Communications .... 

774 

Telecommunications 

715 

Post.il Services . . ■ - 

59 


Sector 

Allocation 

Education ..... 

2,000 

Teacher Training Institutions . 

200 

Sccondarv Edneuation 

615 

Technical Education 

2o: 

Scholarships .... 

126 

Health 

659 

Malaria Eradication 

30 

Labour and Social Welfare 

<53 

Information ..... 

201 

Regional Development 

3.200 

Housing. ..... 

2,000 

Water Supplv. .... 

52 < 

Defence and Securitv 

2.200 

General Administration 

854 

Public Sector Investment . 


State Government.^ 

6 . 3^3 

Private Sector lnvrslmc.''.t 


from Ni 3.962 miHi.-ir. i.n I974-75 to t.- 


1970-S0 {at 197.S-75 prices), giving a compound gro-.vtn rate of 9.1 per cent i-r rmnum 
• The plan was revievved by the Goveaimenl early in J077. 'vhen planm- 1 eNp n litnre n 
S' ''(r.-' ■ Niyeria Iheh Conmn'.'i'''!!. L'jni.l'in. .Vrrr'i.i /’■ fa-,, < sn''*-: is 
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NIGERIA 


Statistical Survey 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
(a million at current factor cost, years ending March 31st) 



1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77* 

Agriculture, livestock, forestry and fishing 

3-372-7 

3.490.7 

3,665.2 

Building and construction . . - . 

821 .4 

939-7 

1. 114-5 

Distribution ...... 

97,1.2 

1,068.3 

1.178-3 

Education ....... 

376-4 

447-9 

542.0 

Electricity and water supply 

58.7 

67.8 

80.0 

Central government . . . 

901.8 

1-037. 1 

1,192 .6 

Health 

132.0 

155-8 

185-4 

Manufacturing and crafts . ... 

683.9 

755-0 

857.0 

Mining and quarrying ..... 

6,552.3 

6,886.5 

7.244-6 

Transport and communications 

325-0 

365-6 

423-7 

Other services . . . ... 

215-3 

233-4 

254-4 

Totai. ..... 

14,410.7 

15.447-8 

16,755-7 


* Forecast. 


Source: Nigeria Today, January-February 1977. 


MONEY SUPPLY 


(N million at December 31st) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency with Non-Bank Public 
Demand D eposits at Commercial Banks 

435-9 

430.7 

569.8 

720.7 

1.030.7 

1.266.8 

1,351-2 

2,185.1 

Total Money Supply . 

866.6 

1,290.5 

2,297-5 

3.536.3 

Savings and Time Deposits 

582.3 

973-2 

1.572.4 

1 . 979-2 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


COST OF LIVING 

Consumer Price Index for low-income group in Lagos. Base: 1970=100. 



1972 

1973 * 

1974 

1975 

1976 

All Items . 

Food .... 

116.8 

128.1 

1 2 1.0 

125. 1 

141-4 

150.0 

186.2 

214-4 

226.7 

268.4 


August 1977: All items 316.8, food 427.7. 

* Averages for 10 months, excluding October and November. 
Source: UN, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
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NIGERIA 
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BALANCE OF PAY7.IENTS 

(N million) 




1974 



1975* 



Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Merchandise {exports f.o.b., imports c.i.f.) 

■ED 

1,666.4 

4.439-3 

5.246.1 

3.629.0 

1.617.1 

Freight and insurance on international 
Shipments ...... 

30-4 

20.0 

10.4 

42.9 

45-0 

— 2 . I 

Other transport ..... 

43-4 

69.6 

— 26.2 

61 .4 

115.0 

-53-6 

Travel ....... 

8.0 

78.3 

-70-3 

18.4 

163-7 

— 145-3 

Investment income .... 

97-6 

473.4 

—375-8 

300.6 

483-3 

-173-7 

Government transactions 

2.] .8 

296.9 

— 272 . I 

35-3 

311-9 

-275.6 

Other services ..... 

31.4 

612.1 

-580.7 

aS .6 

723-7 

-675-1 

Total Services .... 

235.6 

1.550.3 

-1.314-7 


1,842.6 

-1,326.4 

Total Goods and Services 


3.216.7 

BBB 

iii 

5.471-6 

290.7 

Unrequited transfers .... 

6.2 

68.3 

—62 . 1 

12.4 

87. 8 


Private ...... 

4.0 

61.3 

- 57-3 

6. 1 

72.0 


Official ...... 

2.2 

7.0 

-4.8 

6.3 

15. 8 


Current Balance .... 

3.062.5 

— 

3.OO2.5 

215-3 



Capital and monetary gold 

1.419.3 

4.527.4 

— 3.T0S. I 

2,179.2 

2.372.2 

— 103.0 

Non-monctary sector .... 

1.148.9 

1.154. 8 

- 5-9 

477-0 

512.5 

- 35-5 

Direct investment .... 

281 .7 

100.1 

181 .6 

359-6 

106.7 

2 ) 2.9 

Other private long-term capital (draw- 
ings and repayments) . 

20. T 

5.8 

14.3 

7 

1-3 

ty. I 

Other private short-term capital 

753-5 

890.2 

-136.7 

89-4 

74.2 

15-2 

State governments .... 

37-9 

10.0 

27.0 

11.4 

5-1 

6.3 

Federal government 

55-7 

147.8 

— 02 . I 

0.2 

325.2 

— 31'j.o 

Allocation of IMF Special Drawing 
Rights ..... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.-859-7 

— 

Monetarv sector .... 

270.4 

3.372.6 

—3.102 .2 

1,702 . 2 

-157-5 

Commercial banks; 

Liabilities ..... 

13.^ 

7.0 

r> . s 

22.5 

29.7 


Assets ..... 

33 .S 

59.3 

-25.5 

02 .0 

135.2 

-i 2-3 

Federal monetary institutions: 

liabilities ..... 

0.7 

1 .1 

-0.4 

SI ,2 

0 . 2 

I : . f.) 

assets ...... 

2 2 2 X 

3.305.2 

-83.1 

1,575.6 

i.O-yy .f> 

— izz .0 

Errors and omissions .... 

— 

23-1 

-23-1 

— 

22.3 

-22.3 


* Provivional. 


Source: Centr.il H.-inl: of Ni^cna. Itef\ i! lOiu. 
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Statistical Survey 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(if million) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports (c.i.f.) 

Domestic Exports (f.o.b.) 

Re-exports (f.o.b.) 

990. 1 
1,421 .8 
12.4 

1,224.8 

2,268.4 

9.0 

1 , 737-3 
5,783-9 I 
10.9 1 

3.721-5 

4,920.2 

5-3 

a 

Trade Balance . 

444.1 

1,052.6 

1 

4 . 057-5 

1,204.0 

1 1,609.1 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(N million) 


Imports 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Sugar ..... 

Milk 

Cereals, Flour, Cereal Preparations 
Chemical Elements and Compounds 
Paints, Dyes, Colourings 
Medicines and Drugs 
Paper Products 
Cotton Yarn and Thread ■ . 
Textiles and Fabrics 
Non-Metallic Mineral Manufactures 
Iron and Steel Products 
General Machinery 
Sewing and Textile Machinery 
Electrical Motors, Parts, etc. . 
Passenger Cars 
Commercial Road Vehicles 
Motor Vehicle Spares 
Motorcycles and Parts . 

Clothing .... 

Total (inch others) 


Domestic E.xports 


Groundnuts . 
Groundnut Oil 
Groundnut Cake 
Cocoa Beans 
Cocoa Butter 
Crude Petroleum 
Palm Kernels 
Rubber 
Raw Cotton . 

Tin 'Metal 
Timber and Plywood 
Hides and Skins . 


Total (inch others) 


26.8 

28.3 

68.3 
44.2 
30-9 

46.6 

55.8 

54 - 6 . 

26.1 

64.6 
207.4 
233-9 

26.2 

36.6 

97-0 

61.4 

29.7 

12.4 
23.6 


74.0 
54-9 

84-5 

' 74-2 

51.0 

86.0 

78-3 

103-3 

71.8 
128.0 

368.2 
587-8 

56.1 

86.2 

220.3 
229.7 

65-3 

30.8 

62.3 


I- 737-3 


3.721-5 


78.0 

63-3 

148.7 

72.2 

57-1 

107.0 

108.5 
102.9 

49-1 

138.0 
375-6 

148.1 

64 . 1 
114-5 

161 . 1 

460.6 

149. 1 
76.8 

79-8 


5.140-8 


1974 

1975 

6.8 



11.4 

0.2 

4.8 

0.6 

159-0 

181 .0 

21 .0 

20.4 

5 . 365.7 

4 . 563-1 

43-7 

18.5 

33-2 

15-2 

26.5 

20.4 

14.0 

4.8 

10.6 

6.8 

5 , 783-9 

4 , 920.2 


1976 * 


0.2 

' 5-4 

218.9 

14-5 

6,321-3 

27.0 

14-4 

15.5 

1-4 

6.8 


6 . 725-3 


* Provisional figures. Revised total is 6,742.5 million naira. 
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PRINCIPAL COIIKTRIES 
(N million) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg 

35-0 

87-3 

140.1 

China, People’s 

Republic . 

30-4 

43-0 

94-3 

Czechoslovakia 

10.6 

18. 1 

14.9 

Denmark 

15-8 

37-8 

62.6 

France 

114.6 

308.6 

383-1 

Germany, Fed. Republic 

264.7 

543-3 

826.7 

Hong Kong 

25.4 

58-4 

76.2 

India .... 

12.1 

23-5 

36.0 

Italy .... 

94.0 

227-3 

304.1 

Japan. 

160.2 

366.6 

477-2 

Netherlands 

81.0 

158.2 

234-4 

Norway 

ir -3 

35-5 

53-7 

Polanb 

12.6 

14.8 

21.7 

U.S.S.R. . 

14.9 

15-1 

10.2 

United Kingdom . 

402.2 

855-0 

1,105.6 

U.S.A. 

213. 1 

408.0 

560.6 

Total (inch others) . 

1 . 737-3 

3.721 .5 

5.140-8 


Domestic Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Belgium and 

Lu.xembourg 

37-1 

40.1 

38-4 

Denmark 

31-2 

58 • 4 

iS.o 

France 

580.7 

537-2 

5S2.3 

Germany, Federal 
Republic . 

413.0 

334-5 

444-7 

Ghana 

35-2 

33-4 

5S.3 

Italy .... 

91.1 

58-7 

59-2 

Japan. 

23S.0 

172.2 

32.2 

Netherlands 

794.0 

554-2 

695.2 

Norway 

32.1 

40.9 

33-7 

U.S.S.R. . 

59-5 

74-8 


United Kingdom . 

976.2 

694.9 

702. 0 

U.S.A. 

1,588.7 

1.427.0 

2 . 353-7 

Total (inch others) . 

5.783-9 

4.920.2 

<3.742.5 


Source {all external trade statistics): Federal Office of Statistics, Ixigos. 


TOURISM 


arrivals by country of ORIGIN 



1966 

1967 

196S 

1969 

1970 

United Kingdom 

U.S.A 

Others and Unspecified* . 

Total* . 

2.939 

3,106 

10,833 

5.869 

4,069 

11,891 

5,82s 

3 .b 54 

13.S91 

H 

3.113 

1,480 

8,501 

16.S7S 

21,829 

23.373 

mm 

13.094 


• Including arrivals of Nigerian nationals resident abroad: 2.695 in 1966; 1,383 in 1967; >,775 in 
1968; an unspecified number in 1969: =-=^3 I970- 


Source: United Nations. Staiislical Yearheok. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 


(Twelve months endinr March 3Jstj 



! 

j ^ (V ^ X 

1 

1971-72 


1 ^ 75 - 7 ,t 1 

. 1 

P.ic-'-ctiger-km. (million) . 

Net ton-km. {niillion)* 

i 


i ."33 

I. 37 -' 

I 

i 7 \'- 


• lr.ch;:'.!r.c the o«:; ?-rvite traffic, 

c V-^;. IV.!'’-', V 
















NIGERIA 


ROADS 

Motor Vehicles in Use 


Statistical Survey 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Private Cars, Taxis, etc. . 

42,778 

42,524 

60,000 

85,000 

Commercial Vehicles 

25,626 

27,086 

39,000 

' 48.000 

Motor Cycles ..... 

29.559 

29.730 

40,000 

58,000 

Tractors ..... 

478 

459 

800 

1,200 

Trailers ...... 

1,644 

1,499 

2,000 

3,000 

Special Purpose Vehicles . 

182 

396 

420 

500 

Total .... 

100,267 

101,694 

142,220 

195,700 


Note: 1969 figures exclude the three Eastern States, 1970 figures exclude the Northern and East-Central States, 1971 and 
1972 figures are estimates for the 12 states. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING FLEET 
(registered at June 30th each year) 



Displacement 
( gross tons) 

1972 

99,000 

1973 

110,000 

1974 

121,000 

1975 

142,000 

1976 

182,000 


Source: UN, Statistical Y earhook. 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 




1972 

1973 

Vessels entered 

’000 net reg. tons 

8,824 

n.a. 

Goods loaded . 

'000 metric tons 

87,588 

100,100 

Crude petroleum . 

n 

n.a. 

98,719 

Goods unloaded* 

n ;/ n 

4,727 

4,800 


* Including trans-shipment. 
Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


CIVIL AVIATION 
Scheduled Services 



1972 

1 1973 

1974 

1975 

Passengers ('000): 





Arrived ...... 

II 2 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Departed ...... 

119 

n:a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Nigerian Registered Airlines; 




Kilometres Flown (’000) 

8,700 

9,100 

9.400 

9,500 

450 

430,000 

6,800 

Passengers Carried ('000) 

250 

300 

3^5 

Passenger-km. (’000) .... 

■?os.ooo 

334,000 

355,000 

Freight ton-km. ('000) 

6,800 

7,400 

7.400 

Total ton-km. (’000) .... 

35,000 

! 

38,000 

41,000 

49,000 


Sources: UN, Statistical Yearbook; UN Economic Commission for Africa, Statistical Yearbook. 


GOMIVIUNiCATIONS 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Radio Receivers .... 
Television Receivers 

Telephones in Use .... 
Daily Newspapers .... 
Total Circulation* 

1.500,000 

n.a. 

87,000 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1.550,000 

75.000 

97.000 

17 

238,000 

3,500,000 

85,000 

106,300 

17 

213,000 

5,000,000 

110.000 

111.000 

660.000 

• 1972 figures refer to 8 dailies only. 

^973 fig^ures to 7 dailies only. 



Sources: UN, Statistical Yearbook; UN Economic Commission for AfnVa 
UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 


Statistical 


Yearbook; 
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EDUCATION 



Teachers 


PcriLS 

1970 

1971 

1973 

1971 

1973 

197-4 

Primary ..... 

103,152 

1 16,640 

136,142 

3.89-4.539 

4,662,400 

-4.368.778 

Secondary .... 

16,793 

18,341 

20,448 

396,000 

516,638 

54-4,520 

General .... 

14.091 

15.278 


3-43.313 

•452.372 

476,507 

Vocational .... 

8-15 

965 


15,000 

21.515 

20.423 

Teacher Training . 

1.S57 

2,I0S 


38,000 

•12.771 

47.590 

Higher Education . 

n.a. 

n.a. 


n.a. 

23,228 

n.n. 


Sources: UN, Slalistical Yearbook-, UNESCO. Statistical Yearbook; UN Economic Commission for Africa, Sm/U/iVd.’ Yeatbooh. 


Source (except where otherwise stated): Federal Office of Statistics, Lagos. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


A Constitutional Decree was published in Lagos on 
March i7tli, 1967, to replace all earlier Decrees The 
following are its principal provisions: 

I. Legislative and executive power is vested in the 
Supreme Military Council. The Cliairman of the Council is 
the head of the Militarj' Government. T he Supreme 
Military Council is composed of tlie Regional .Military 
Governors and the Military Administrator of the hcdcral 
Territory; the Heads of the Nigerian .Vrmy, Navy and 
Air Force, the Chief of Stad of the Armed Forces and the 
Inspector-General of Police or his Deputy. 


2. The Supreme Military Council can delegate powers 
to a Federal Executive Council, which is composed of 
military ,and civilian Commissioners drawn from all the 
States of the Federation, with representatives of the armed 
forces. The Federal Attorney-General and tlie Secretaries 
to Federal and State Governors, as well as other appro- 
priate officials, may attend the meetings of cither Council 
in an advisory capacity. 


3. On certain matters of legislation, the cnncurrrnce o, 
all the Military Governors is required. 1 hesr matters in- 
clude anv dccu'Os affecting or relating to the terntori.i! 
integrily'ol a State, or .altering entrenched daus-s ot the 
toby Cunstitutum. or atfecting th.e F'ederation in re^-.pec- 
of trade, commerce, tr.insjxirt. industry, eummiinication-'. 
l.dioiir. the public s,-rvice or public jm.ince (inouding 
approval of new capital piojects in I cder.i! e-tiU’.-i.esj. 
or .ilfectmg e.vtetnal or s.-curity alMirs, <>r .it! 
professions .ind higher edur.ition. 


• iiu; the 


■! SjK'ci.al p.e.vers are given to the 
Council to overiide Sl.ile legisl.ition. sMth. th.' 
of a m.ijutity of Military Govetivrs, if tli 
imp"-!.-.. 'lie evefcise of I'ed- ra! .luth.orit V or 
d.ruger to theC'.intiiiu.n'.c-of IV.er.iit .•e.-ernin' 


etiie Miht 
• e.-.;-.ce.tT<- 
.it h'gf’.rt 
coustltut' 
-ntinStc, 


ary 

nee 

-• .a 

: i.i. 
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5. The creation of new btates will In' treated as an en- 
trenched clause of tlie Constitution. 

6. Certain additional matters covered by the Decree 
include: tlic revived power to appoint loc;d .authority 
police; one F'edera! Supreme Court judge will b- atqxunttsl 
by each State; decrees made since January toOf- tn.ay be 
rcpe.aled or amended by ituhvnlu.al Military (fOvt‘rnor5; 
the new Decree cannot be cli.allongisl in a court of law; 
power of ajiiiointment to higher Civil Service jiost-; is in 
tlie hands of the Supreme .Military Council, acting on the 
advice of the Public Service Commissirin. 

On May 27th. 1007. tlie Sujireine .'dilit.irt’ (Muncil 
issued .a decree cre.iting 12 states out of the four evi'tirig 
Regions, 

In J ulv to; 5 till- F'l'ler.d >d!Ul.arv <i'i\ t r;i!u--e.t ai.nour,’:' ,! 
a five -stage trans'ition.il prrnrr.iuiiii'' uiueli vou! ! (•ii-'i;.- 
democratic civilian rule by 0;;oD r i -t. lo;-) \ dr.ab 

constitution was pub'ishe-f by t’l'' Suprer-i- .'■Iiht.-.r v 
Council fSMC) on I'ctol'-r 7th. to;'" It lUosiF. f-.-r .■.a 
elected N.ttMtuil .\s'> nib'.y tonqi t > a a f'fi-’ ;,.,t v ith 

ex'-.rutuT [lov, e:-.. a itr- .an . 5 :i f - o! I'.'.-j.-r -r;i.,To, 

.\ iilur.iht)’ o! [-•iritic.'.l parte-. •• em 1 fui. !.i, 

ment.d liutu.iri righ.ts v. >•.>!. 1 gii.-.'.-.e.tr- ! bv tie f.-—.. 

stituti'in In t);'tob-r lor; tie- ,• to ne ed-'-i ( 

mbl\- V, ,is in.s ueur.ite ' ;i.r- d; . i’.: n 

U con-ete.! of c-pi ne-mL;- .o.-r..: m - 

I.o.-.i! C.-a>. i-.-niui nt I i.unei:... :> n s'- f b-. 

.an! 7 <,.e, .-g! — 

liftiivg th" bo; j-dite.'.d ; > e.i 1 '- t- '■ ' 

In M.irMi to'o i.ne.l-; ..r :• - 

12 to to. ta *■' 

Uw= s tf. Nia-r s; >.t-, !,. t X \ V - .f ' - = 
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Philippines: 19 Alhaji Ribadu Rd., Ikoyi, P.O.B. 2948 
(E); Ambassador; Pedro Angara- Aragon (also 
accred. to Cameroon and Ghana). 

Poland: 32 Gerrard Rd., Old Ikoyi, P.O.B. 410 (E); 
Ambassador: Zbigniew Soeuba (also accred. to 
Benin and Niger) . 

Portugal: Plat 2, 5A Waring Rd., Ikoyi, P.O.B. 8593; 

Ambassador; Dr. JoAo de Matos Proenca. 

Romania: 30 Raymond Njoku Rd., Ikoyi, P.O.B. 595 (E); 
Ambassador: Dr. Octavian Carare (also accred. to 
Benin, the Congo, Ghana and Niger). 

Saudi Arabia: 182 Awolowo Rd., Ikoyi, P.O.B. 2836 (E); 

Ambassador: Mansour Aref (also accred. to Cameroon). 
Senegal: 12-14 Kofo Abayomi Rd., Victoria Island, P.M.B. 

2197 (E); Ambassador; (vacant). 

Sierra Leone: 29 Ademola St., Iko5d. P.O.B. 2821 (HC); 
High Commissioner: R. E. Mondeh (also accred. to 
Niger). 

Somalia: 114 Norman Williams St., S.W. Ikoyi, P.O.B. 

6355 (E); Ambassador: (vacant). 

Spain: 9 Queen’s Drive, P.M.B. 2738 (E); Ambassador: 
Domingo Sanchez. 

Sudan: 40 Awolowo Rd., Okoyi, P.O.B. 2428 (E); Ambas- 
sador: EL Amin Abdel Latif el Amin (also accred. to 
Benin, Cameroon, Ghana and Niger). 

Sweden: 6 McPherson Ave., P.O.B. 1097 (E): Ambassador: 
Karl-Anders Wollter (also accred. to Benin, Ghana 
and Niger). 

Switzerland: 11 Anifowoshe St., Victoria Island, P.O.B. 
536 (E): Ambassador: Alfred W. Rappard (also 
accred. to Chad). 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 

Syria: 4 Raymond Njoku Rd., S.W. Ikoyi, P.O.B. 3088 
(E) ; Charge d'affaires: Abdul Fatah Younis. 
Tanzania: 45 Ademola St., Ikoyi, P.O.B. 6417 (HC); High 
Commissioner: (vacant) (also accred. to Ghana). 
Thailand: i Ruxton Rd., Old Ikoyi, P.O.B. 3095 (E); 
Ambassador: Sommai Visuddhidham (also accred. to 
the Ivory Coast). 

Togo: 96 Awolowo Rd., S.W. Ikoyi, P.O.B. 1435 (E); 

Ambassador : Georges Apedo-Amah. 

Turkey: 3 Okunola Martins Close, Ikoyi, P.O.B. 1758 (E); 
Ambassador: Muammer Tuncer (also accred. to Benin, 
Cameroon, Chad and Niger). 

U.S.S.R.: 5 Eleke Crescent, Victoria Island, P.O.B. 2723 
(E); Ambassador: A. V. Peterin. 

United Kingdom: Eleke Crescent, Victoria Island, P.M.B. 

12136 (HC); High Commissioner : Sir Sam Falle. 
U.S.A.: I King's College Rd. (E); Ambassador: Donald B. 
Easum. 

Vatican City: Apostolic Ntincio: Archbishop Jerome 
Prigione. 

Venezuela: 10 Ikoyi Crescent, Ikoyi, P.O.B. 3727 (E); 
Charge d’affaires: Dr. Hern An Calcurian (also accred. 
to Ghana and Guinea). 

Yugoslavia: 7 Maitama Sule St., S.W. Ikoyi, P.M.B. 978 
(E); Ambassador: Danilo Bilanovic (also accred. to 
Niger). 

Zaire: 23A Kofo Abayomi Rd., Victoria Island, P.O.B. 

1216 (E): Ambassador: W’Ayo.ko Bofunga. 

Zambia; II Keffi St., S.W. Ikoyi, P.M.B. 6119 (HC); High 
Commissioner: (vacant) (also accred. to Benin and 
Niger). 


Nigeria also has diplomatic relations with Albania, Angola, Angola, Bangladesh, Botswana, Burundi, Cambodia (Kam- 
puchea), Cape Verde, ChUe, the Congo, Guinea-Bissau, Iceland, Jamaica, Luxembourg, Mali, Malta, Mauritania, Mauritius, 
Mongolia, Nepal, S 3 .o Tomd and Principe, Trinidad and Tobago, Tunisia, Uganda, Upper Volta, Uruguay and Viet-Nara. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The High Courts of Justice _ are superior Courts of 
Record and have unlimited jurisdiction in the first instance 
except in certain cases which are reserved to the Federal 
Supreme Court, for example, disputes between any of 
the component parts of the Federation involving any 
question as to the existence or extent of any legal right, 
and matters arising under any Treaty or affecting Consular 
Officers or any international organization outside Nigeria. 
The High Courts also have jurisdiction to hear appeals 
from Magistrates’ and Native Courts. There is also a 
Revenue Court and a National Industrial Court. 

In 1976 a Special Military Tribunal was set up to try 
cases of treason, certain categories of murder and other 
offences. The president and four other judges are all 
members of the armed forces or police. Sentences are 
subject to confirmation by the SMC and there is no right of 
appeal. Two Exchange Control Tribunals were established 
in 1977 to try offences under the Exchange Control 
(Anti-sabotage) Decree. 

The Magistrates' Courts have original jurisdiction in a 
large variety of civil and criminal cases, some also have 
jurisdiction to hear appeals from Native Courts. The 
offices of Chief Magistrate have been retained in all areas. 


Native Courts have been retained throughout the 
Federation. The law administered in those Courts is, 
generally speaking, the Native Law and Custom prevailing 
in the area of their jurisdiction. In the Islamic districts of 
the Northern States Muslim law is administered and the 
Sharia Courts act as the courts of appeal. 

The Federal Supreme Court is the final Court of Appeal 
in Nigeria, consisting of the Chief Justice and ten Justices 
of the Supreme Court. The Federal Court of Appeal was 
established by decree in 1977 and is an intermediate 
appellate court between the Supreme Court, the High 
Court of a State, the Revenue Court and certain tribunals. 

The Judges of the Federal Supreme Court and of the 
High Courts of Justice are appointed by the President. 
Judges of the High Courts of the States are appointed by 
the Governor of each State. 

Federal Supreme Court 

Chief Justice of the Federation: Sir Darnley Alexander. 

About N300 million has been allocated to improving 
judiciary services , under the Third National Development 
Plan. 
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Religion, The Press 


RELIGION 


AFRICAN RELIGIONS 

The beliefs, rites and practices of the people of Nigeria 
are very diverse, varying from tribe to tribe and family 
to family. About 10,000,000 persons profess local beliefs. 


MUSLIMS 

There are large numbers of Muslims in Northern and 
Western Nigeria, and over 26 million were enumerated in 
the whole of Nigeria in the J963 Census. 

Spiritual Head: The Sardauna of Sokoto. 


CHRISTIANS 

The 1963 Census recorded over 19 million Christians in 
Nigeria. 


Anglican 

Province of West Africa 

Archbishop of the Province of West Africa and Bishop of 
Sierra Leone: Most Rev. M. N. C. O. Scott, c.b.e., d.d., 
DiP.TH, Bishopscourt, P.O.B. 128, Freetown, Sierra 
Leone. 

Ro.man Catholic 

National Episcopal Conference of Nigeria: c/o Catholic 
Secretariat of Nigeria, Force Rd., P.O.B. 951, Lagos; 
Pres. H.E. Dominic, Cardinal Ekande.m, Bishop of 
Ikot-Ekpene; Sec. Rt. Rev. Dr. Julius Adelakun, 
Bishop of Oyo. 

Catholic Secretariat of Nigeria: P.O.B. 951, Lagos; Sec.- 
Gen. Rev. Dr. A. Obine. 

Archbishop of Kaduna: Peter Yariyok Jatau, P.O.B. 
248. 

Archbishop of Lagos: Most Rev. Anthony Clubunmi 
Okogie, P.O.B. 8. 

Archbishop of Onitsha: Most Rev. Francis A. Arinze, 
P.O.B. 411. 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 


Biafra Sun: P.O.B. 1025, Enugu. 

Business Times: The Daily Times of Nigeria Ltd., 3-7 
Kakawa St., Lagos; Editor Onyema Ugochukwu 
(acting). 

Daily Express: Commercial Amalgamated Printers, 5-1 1 
Apongbon St., P.O.B. 163, Lagos; Editor Alhaji 
Ahmed Alao (acting). 

Daily Sketch; Sketch Bldgs., New Court Rd., P.M.B. 5067, 
Ibadan; f. 1964; State-owned company; Chair. Dotun 
Okubanjo; Editor Dayo Duyile; circ. 40,000. 

Daily Star; 9 Works Rd., P.M.B. 1139. Enugu; Editor 
Josef Bel-Molokwu. 

Dally Times; 3-7 Kakawa St., P.O.B. 139. Lagos; f. J925; 
government-owned; Man. Dir. Dr. Patrick Dele 
Cole; Editor Tony Momoh; circ. 250,000. 


Eastern Observer: Onitsha; circ. 5,000. 

Evening Times: publ. by Daily Times of Nigeria, P.O.B, 
139, Lagos; Editor Martin Iroabuchi. 

Imole Owuro: People’s Star Press Ltd., N4/496B Yemetu 
Aladerin, P.M.B. 5239, Ibadan; f. 1962; Editor Law'uyi 
Ogunniran. 

Morning Post: Nigerian National Press, Malu Rd., j'^apa, 
P.M B. 2099, Lagos; f. 1961: Editor Magnus Bara- 
Hart; circ. 31,000. 

New Nigerian: Ahmadu Bello Way, P.O.B. ^ 54 . 1 ^^“"^' 
office in Lagos; f. 1965: government-owned; Editor 
Aminu Abdullahi; circ. 75 '°°°- 
Nigerian Chronicle: publ. by Cross River Newspaper 
Corpn., P.M.B. 1074, Calabar; Editor Martin Usene- 
KONG. 

Nigerian Herald: Kwara State Printing 

Corporation, P.M.B. 1369, Borin; f. 1973; Editor Peter 

Ajayi. . 

Nigerian Observer; The Bendcl Newspaper 

18 Airport Rd., Benin City; f. 1968: Editor Tom Borha 

(acting). , 

Nigerian Standard: publ. by Platc.au 

tion, P.M.B. 21 12, Jos; Editor Gideon G. Barde. 

Nigerian Star: P.O.B. 73, Port Harcourt. 


Nigerian Tide: publ. by Rivers State Newspaper Corpora; 
tion, 4 Ikwerre Rd., P.M.B. 5072, Port Harcourt- 
Editor Maurice Demboh (acting). 

Nigerian Tribune: 98 Shittu St., Adeoyo Rd., Ibadan; f. 
1949; Action Group of Nigeria; Editor Sina Ba.mgbose; 
circ. 50,000. 

The Punch; P.M.B. 1204, Ikeja; f. 1976; Editor Sola 
Odu.nfa; circ. 100,000. 

The Renaissance; P.O.B. 1139, Enugu; Editor E. O. 
Olofin; circ. 50,000. 

West African Pilot: 34 Commercial Ave., P.M.B. 1026, 
Yaba; f. 1927; Main organ of Zik Enterprises Ltd,; 
Editor Stephen Emeka; circ. 26,000. 


SUNDAY PAPERS 

P.M.B. Independent: P.O.B. 5109, Ibadan; circ. 11,500. 

Sunday Chronicle: Calabar. 

Sunday Observer: Bendel Newspapers Corporation, 18 
Airport Rd., Benin City; f. 1968; Editor T. O. Borha; 
circ. 60,000. 

Sunday Post: Nigerian National Press Ltd.. P.M.B. 1154, 
Malu Rd., Apapa, Lagos; f. 1961; Editor A. Sogunle; 
circ. 70,000 (suspended). 

Sunday Punch; P.M.B. 1204, Ikeja; f. 1973: -Man. Editor 
Sa.m Amuka-Pemu; Editor Dayo Wright; circ. 
150,000. 

Sunday Sketch: Sketch Bldgs., New Court Rd., P..M.B. 
5067, Ibadan; f. 1964; State-owned company; Editor 
Kayode Awe (acting); circ. 22,900. 

Sunday Standard: Jos. 

Sunday Star: People's Star Press Ltd., N4/.(90B Ycmctii 
Aladerin, P.M.B. 5230, Ibadan; f. 19O6; Editor Moni 
Adewale. 

Sunday Sun: P.O.B. 1025, Enugu. 

Sunday Tide: Port Harcourt. 

Sunday Times; The Daily Times of Nigeria Ltd., 3-7 
Kakawa St., P.O.B. 139. Lagos; f. 1053: Editor Tv-'.yi 
Osn.Ni; circ, 404,000. 
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WEEKLIES 
Business Times: Lagos. 

Champion: Calabar Advertising Co., 31 Eyo Edem St. 
Calabar; twice-weekly. 

Eleti-Ofe: 28 Kosoko St., Lagos, P.O.B. 467; f. 1923: 
English and Yoruba; Editor Ola Onatade; chc. 30,000. 

Financial Times: Lagos. 

Gaskiya ta fi Kwabo; P.O.B. 254, Kaduna; f. 1939; Hausa; 
Editor Alhaji Uthman Mairiga; weekly. 

Gboungboun: Sketch Bldgs., New Court Rd., P.M.B. 
5067, Ibadan; state-owned Yoruba publication; 
Editor A. O. Adebanjo (acting), 
liana Yoruba: Lagos; Yoruoa. 

Imole Owuro: Ibadan; Yoruba. 

The Independent: Bodija Rd.. P.M.B. 5109, Ibadan; f. 
i960; English; Editor Rev. F. B. Cronin-Coltsman; 
circ. 13,000; national Catholic weekly. 

International Times: Lagos. 

Irohin Imole: 15 Bamgbose St., P.O.B. 1495, Lagos; f. 
1957; Yoruba; Editor Tunji Adeosun. 

Irohin Yoruba: 212 Broad St., P.M.B. 2416, Lagos; f. 1945; 
Yoruba; Editor S. A. Ajibade; circ. 85,000. 

Lagos This Week: 5 Williams St., Lagos; Editor Yem 
Martins. 

Lagos Weekend: 3-5 Kakawa St., P.O.B. 139, Lagos; 
f. 1965; news and pictures; Fri.; published by Daily 
Times group; Editor Shola Odunfa; circ. 270,006. 

Mid-West This Week: Arin Associates, sosNew Lagos Rd.. 
Benin City; Editors Tony Okoduwa, Prince' A. R, 
Nwoko. 

Nigerian Business Guardian: publ. by Mercantile Press 
Ltd., 68 Palm Ave., Mushin, Lagos; f. 1975; Man. 
Editor J. O. Ajimatan’rareje; circ. 50,000. 

Nigerian Catholic Herald; Ondo St., P.O.B. 19, Lagos; 
English; St. Paul’s Press Catholic Mission. 

Nigerian Chronicle: Cross River State Newspaper Corpn., 
Calabar; Editor Nelson Etukudo. 

Nigerian Radio Times: Broadceisting House, Lagos; Editor 
E. E. Iroha. 

Oiuyole News: publ. by -Hanber International, Morgan 
St., Ibadan; f, 1974; Editor Jide Pinheiro. 

Ribway Nows; Benin City; Editor Dickson O. Uwagboe. 

Sporting Record: 3 Kakawa St., P.O.B. 139, Lagos; f. ig6i; 
publ. by Daily Times of Nigeria Ltd.; Editor Cyril 
Kappo; circ. 114,140. 

Times International: The Daily Times of Nigeria ' Ltd., 
5-7 Kakawa St., Lagos; f. 1974; Editor Dr. Hezy 
Idowu. 

Truth (The Weekly Muslim): 45 Idumagbo Ave., P.O.B., 
418, Lagos; f. 1951; Editor M. A. Shahid. 

Weekly Star: Enugu. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE PERIODICALS 

African Spark: publ. by Carmen and Co. Ltd., P.M.B. 1153, 
Yaba-Nigeria; Chair, and Editor Dr. Obarogie 
OnoMBAMu, IJniversity of Lagos. 

Amber: 122 Investment House, P.O.B. 2592, Lagos; 
monthly. 

Benin Review: P.M.B. 1192, Benin City; twice yearly 
review of black culture and art in Africa; Editors 
A. Irele and P. Oleghe. 


The Press 

Construction in Nigeria: 34 McCarthy St., P.O.B. 5624. 
Lagos; monthly. 

Drum: Drum Publications (Nigeria) Ltd., P.M.B. 2128, 
Lagos; f.. 1954; picture monthly; circ. 172,000; Editor 
, Old Adetule. , , . 

Entertainer: Sketch Publishing Co, Ltd., New Court Rd.. 

Ibadan; Editor M. O. Fatoki. 

Flamingo: P.O.B. 237, Lagos; f. i960; monthly; Editor 
Gerald Malmed; circ. 100,000. 

Happy Home: P.M.B. 1204, Ikeja; f. 1971; monthly; 

. family magazine; Editor Patricia Alcendok; circ. 
50,000. 

Headlines; publ. by Daily Times of Nigeria, P.O.B. 139, 
Lagos; monthly; Editor Gbenga Odusanya. 

Home Studies: P.O.B. 139, Lagos; f. 1964; monthly; Editor 
Gbenga Odusanya; circ. 35,000. 

Image: quarterly journal of Kwara State Council for Art 
and Culture; Editor Michael B. Asaju. 

Insight: P.O.B. 139, 3 Kakawa St., Lagos; features about 
contemporary problems in Nigeria, Africa and the 
world; quarterly; Editor Sam Amdka; circ. 5,000. 

Journal of the Nigerian Medical Association: Times Press 
Ltd., Apapa; quarterly; Editor Prof. A. O. Adesola. 

Kano Studies; Ahmadu Bello University, Kano Campus; 
journal of Saharan and Sudanic research; Editor John 
Lavers. 

Management in Nigeria; P.O.B. 2557, Lagos; monthly; 

journal of Nigerian Institute of Management; Editor 
' Gabriel Oviogbodu. 

Marketing in Nigeria: publ. by Alpha Publications. 
P.M.B.' 3122, Surulere, Lagos; f. 1977; quarterly; 
Editor B, O. K. Nwelih; circ. 18,000. 

Message; publ. by Alpha Publications, P.M.B. 3122, 

; Surulere, Lagos; f. 1973; quarterly; Editor B.' O. K. 
Nwelih; circ. 30,000, 

Modern Woman: 208-212 Broad St., P.O.B. '802,' Lagos; 
I. 1969; monthly; Editor Adunni Oladipo. : . 

Nigeria: National Theatre, Lagos; f, 1932; travel, cultural, 
historical and general; Editor E. U. Enem.‘ ' • 
Nigeria Trade Journai ; Federal Ministry of Information, 
Commercial Publications Section, Lagos; quarterly; 
Editor Ene Ibanga. ", ' • - 

Nigerian Businessman’s Magazine: 39 Mabb St., Surv- 
Lere-Lagos; monthly; Nigerian and overseas commerce. 

Nigerian Grower and Producer: P.N.B. 12002; Lagos; 
quarterly. 

Nigerian Journal of Economic and Social Studies: published 
March, July and November by the Nigerian Economic 
Society, c/o Dept, of Economics, University of Ibadan: 
Editor Dr. O. Teriba. 

Nigerian Journal of Science: publication of the Science 
Association of Nigeria; f. 1966; twice-yearly. 

Nigerian Medical Journal: 3 Kakawa st., P.O.B. 139, 
Lagos; quarterly. 

Nigerian Opinion; Nigerian Current Affairs Society, 
r acuity of the Social Sciences, University of Ibadan; 

quarterly; economic and political commentary. 
Chief Editor Billy Dudley. 

Nigerian Radio/TV Times: Broadcasting House, P.O.B. 
i 2504 > Lagos; monthly. 

Nigerian Sportsman: 34 McCarthy St., P.O.B 5624, 
Lagos; quarterly.. ■ , , 

Nigerian Teacher: 3 Kakawa St., P.O.B. 139, Lagos; 

nnnrfAT-Ur » 
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Nigerian WorKer: United Labour Congress, 97 Herbert 
Macaulay St., Lagos; Editor Lawrence Borha. 

Radio-Vision Times: Western Nigerian Radio-Vision 
Service, Television House, P.O.B. 1460, Ibadan; 
monthly; Editor Alton A. Adedeji. 

Sadness and Joy: Drum Publications (Nigeria) Ltd., P.M.B. 
2128, Lagos; f. 1968; photo fortnightly; circ. 65,000; 
Editor Olu Adetule. 

Spear: 3-5-7 Kakawa St., P.O.B. 139, Lagos; f. 1962; 
publ. by Daily Times of Nigeria Ltd.; monthly; family 
magazine; Editor Sola Odunfa; circ. 110,000. 

Teachers’ Journal: P.O.B. 139, Lagos; six a year. 

Teachers’ Monthly: General Publications Section, Ministry 
of Education, P.M.B. 5052, Ibadan. 

Today’s Challenge: P.M.B. 2108, Jos; f. 1974; publ. by 
Challehge Publications Division of Evangelical Churches 
of West Africa Productions Ltd.; monthly; religious 
and educational; Editor J. A. Jolayemi; circ, 21,000. 

Trust: Drum Publications (Nigeria) Ltd., P.M.B. 2128, 
Lagos; f. 1969; monthly pictorial; general interest; 
circ. 75,000; Editor Nelson Bankole. 

West African Builder and Architect: P.M.B. 12002, Lagos; 
six a year. 

West African Medical Journal: P.M.B. 12002, Lagos; six a 
■year; Editor Prof. H. Orismejolomi Thomas, c.b.e. 

Western Nigerian Illustrated: Ministry of Information, 
Ibadan; quarterly. 

Woman’s World: publ. by Daily Times of Nigeria, P.O.B. 
139, Lagos; monthly; Editor Tayo Adetola; circ. 
30,000. 


The Press, Publishers 

VERNACULAR PERIODICALS 

Atoka: West African Book Publishers Ltd., P.O.B. 3445, 
Lagos; f. 1967; fortnightly; a Yoruba photoplay maga- 
zine; Editor Laoye Egunjobi; circ. 70,000. 

Aworerin: General Publishing Section, Ministry' of Educa- 
tion, Ibadan; circ. 125,000. 

Futila: State Ministry' of Information, Kaduna; Haduna; 
monthly. 


PRESS AGENCIES 
News Agency of Nigeria: f. 1976. 


Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): P.M.B. 2448, Lagos; Rep. 

Edward Poultney. 

Agenda EFE (Spain): P.O.B. 2738, Lagos; Rep. J0S6 
Navarro Ferre. 

Allgemeiner Deutscher Nachrichtendicnst (ADN) (German 
Democratic Republic): 4 Akanbi Danmola St., S.W. 
Ikoyi, Lagos; Rep. Klaus Trummer. 

Associated Press (AP) (U.S.A.): 24 keffi St., P.O.B. 2454, 
Lagos; Correspondent Brian Jeffries. 

Ghana News Agency: P.O.B. 2844, Lagos. 

Novosti (U.S.S.R.): 4 Elsie Fcmi Pearse St., Victoria 
Island, Lagos; Chief Officer Sergei V. Kiselev. 


Deutsche Pressc-Agentur, the Jiji Press and Tass also 
have offices in Lagos. 


PUBLISHERS 


African Universities Press: P.O.B. 3560, Lagos; educational 
and general. 

Ahmadu Bello University Press: P.M.B. 1094, Zaria; f. 
1976; Dir. Douglas Pearce; Senior Editor John 
O'Hanlon. 

Aromolaran Publishing Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 1800, Ibadan; 
general and educational; Man. Dir. Adekunle Aromo- 
laran. 

William Collins (Nigeria) Ltd.: P.M.B. 5349. Ibadan; 
general, religious and educational books; Man. Uir. 
Olaiya Fagbamigbe. 

Daystar Press: P.O.B. 1261, Ibadan; religious and educa- 
tional books; Man. Modupe Oduyoye. 

EGWA Productions Ltd.: P.M.B, 2010, Jos; religious and 
educational books; Man. Dir. G. D. H. Stanley . 

Ethiope Publishing Corporation: P.M.B. 1332, R'ug R^., 
Benin City; f. 1970; books .and penodic.als; .Adminis- 
trator I. E. Edokpoto. 

Evans Brothers (Nigeria Publishers) Ltd.: Jcncho R^d, 
P.M.B. 5164, Ib.adan; f. 1966; education-il; M.an. uir. 
B. O. Bolodeoku; Admin. /Trade Dir. R. A. Ovewole. 

Heincmann Educational Books (Nigeria) Ltd.: b’.M.B. 
5205, Ibadan; f. i960; cduc.ational and general; Man. 
Dir. Aigboje Higo. 

Ibadan University Press: University of Ibadan, Ib.-ulan. 
f. 1952; scholarly, gcner.il and educational; tor. . . j- 


Udoeyop (.acting). 

llcssanmi Press & Sons (Nigeria) Ltd.: BOi Okesha St., 
P.O.B. 204. llesha; general and educational books. 


M.an. Dir. G. E. Ilessanmi. 


Kolasanya Way to Success Enterprises Ltd.: P.O.B. 252, 


Ijebu-Ode; general and educational books; Man. Dir. 
Chief K. Osunsaya. 

Longman Nigeria Ltd.: P.M.B. 1036; 52 Obn .\kr.in Ave., 
Ikeja; general and educ.ational books; Man. Dir, 
F. a. Iwerebon. 

Mbari: P.M.B. 5162, Ibadan; occasional fiction, plays, 
poetry. Black Orpheus. 

Macmillan Nigeria Publishers Ltd,: Publishing Dept.; 
Molcte Roundabout. P.O.B. 1463, Ibadan; educational 
and general books; Man. Dir. Olu /V.nulopo. 

Thomas Nelson (Nigeria) Ltd.: 8 Ilupcju Bypass, P..M.B. 
1303, Ikeja and U. I. P.O.B. 404S, Ibadan; general and 
educational books; Man. Dir. Chief G. .A. .-Alawode. 
New Nigerian Press: P.O.B. 263, Ebute .Meta, I-ago.s; 

general books; Man. Dir. E. A. Atilade. 

Northern Nigerian Publishing Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 412, Zaria; 
gcner.al, educational and vernacular book.s; Man. 
Malam .Amfani Joe. 

Onibonojc Press and Book Industries (Nigeria) Ltd.: P.O.B. 
3109, Ibadan; educational and general publishers and 
printers; Man. Dir. G. O. O.vino.vojE. 

Oxford University Press Nigeria: P.M.B. 5095. Oxford 
House, Iddo Gate, Ibadan; Gen, Man. M, O. .-Akiklf.yk. 
Plateau Publishing Corporation: P..M.B. 2112. Jos. 
University of Ife Press: University of Ife, Ilc-Ifc; scholarly 
books and periodicals, spcci.alizing in .African law am! 
local government, administration and mii'^ic. 

University of London Press: P.O.B, 62, Ib.adan; .academic, 
scholarly and education.a! books; M.an. C. .^f . Kr.i'Sii.xw. 
University of Nigeria Press: Nsukka. 

John West Publications Ltd.: 212 Broad St.. P.O.B. 2(!6. 
Lagos; general books; Man. Dir. L. K. J.aka'-'.u!;. 
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Radio and Television, Finance 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation: Broadcasting House, 
P.M.B. 12504, Lagos; f. 1957. Ser\dces ate operated 
from Lagos (National Programme), Kaduna, Ibadan, 
Benin City, Enugu, Ilorin, Katsina, Kano, Sokoto, 
Zaria, Jos, Maiduguri, Calabar, Port Harcourt, Onitsha, 
Warri, Abeokuta, Ijebu-Ode; Chair, of Board of 
Governors Alhaji Hassan Gafai; Dir.-Gen. George 
Bako. 

RADIO 

Programmes are broadcast in English and 16 Nigerian 
languages. 

In December 1977 the Federal Military Government 
announced that in April 1978 it would assume responsibility 
for all State radio stations broadcasting on short wave 
and those with medium wave transmitters capable of 
reaching areas outside their jurisdiction. 

NBC Kaduna: State Controller A..Hamman. 

NBC Enugu: State Controller B. Baeogux. 

NBC Ilorin: State Controller S. Uweni. 

NBC Maiduguri: State Controller A. R. Bello. 

NBC Ibadan: State Controller O. Ogunyemi-Ogungbemi. 
NBC Benin: State Controller M. Oyelude. 

NBC Sokoto: State Controller A, Lukman. 


NBC Calabar: State Controller A. J. Assiak. 

NBC Port Harcourt: State Controller S. Joe. 

NBC Kano: State Controller B. Biola. 

NBC Jos: State Controller S. Akintobi. 

External Service of NBC ("Voice of Nigeria”) : International 
services in English, French, Arabic, Hausa; f. 1962. 

There were an estimated 5 million radio receivers in use 
at December 31st, 1974. 

TELEVISION 

Nigerian Television Authority; P.M.B. 12524, Lagos; 
f. 1976; responsible for all aspects of television; Chair. 
Alhaji Babatunde Jose. 

NTV Kaduna: P.O.B. 250, Kaduna; f. 1962; Gen. Man. 
Alhaji Dahiru Modibo. 

NTV Lagos: P.M.B. 12005, Lagos; f. 1962; Gen. Man. 
Segun Olusola. 

There are other NTV stations in Kano, Benin City, 
Ibadan, Port Harcourt, Enugu, Maiduguri, Sokoto, 
Ilorin, Kaduna, Makurdi, Abalowerri and Jos. 

There were 450,000 television receivers in use at Decem- 
ber 31st, 1977. 


FINANCE 


BANKING 

(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep,=deposits; m. =million; 
res. = reserves ; N = naira) 

Figures for capital and deposits in Commercial Banks 
relate to December 1975. Under the Indigenization 
Decree, all foreign-owned banks were required to have a 
60 per cent Nigerian holding from September 30th, 1976. 

Central Bank of Nigeria; Tinubu Square, P.M.B. 12194, 
Lagos; f. -igsS; issuing bank; cap. p.u. N3m.; dep. 
■N2,io6m.; general res. Nzqm.; 7 brs.; Gov. Ola O. 
ITncent. 

Federal Savings Bank: operates savings accounts; dep. 
N6.im.; Man. Dir. J. O. Olajide. 


African Continental Bank Ltd.: 148 Broad St., P.M.B. 
2466, Lagos; f. 1948; cap. p.u. Niami; dep. N239m.; 
42 brs.; Chair. E. O. Omoyele; Gen, Man. C. K. N. 
Obih. 

Bank of tne North Ltd.: 5 a- 6 a Lagos St., P.O.B, 211, Kano; 
f. 1959: cap. p.u. N8.5m.; dep. N485m.; 34 brs.; Chair. 
Alhaji Waziri Ibrahim; Gen. Man. Baba Duna. 

Co-operative Bank of Eastern Nigeria Ltd.: Milton Ave„ 
Aba; f. rg6r; cap. p.u. Nzm.; dep. N35m.; 14 brs. 
Co-operative Bank of Western Nigeria Ltd.: Co-operative 
Bldgs., New Court Rd., P.M.B. 5137, Ibadan; f. 1953; 
cap. p.u. N4m.; dep. Nizom.; 17 brs.; Pres. Pastor 
E. T. Latunde, o.bj;.; Gen. Man. G. Ayodele 

ONAGORUWA, LL.B., A.I.B., B.L. 

ICON Securities: 42 Broad St., P.M.B. 12689, Lagos; 
merchant bank; i br. 

International Merchant Bank (Nigeria) Ltd.; 18 Saint 
Gregory’s Rd., Ikoyi, P.M.B. 12028, Lagos; merchant 
bank; Chair. Lateef Jakande. 

Kaduna Co-operative Bank Ltd.: Hospital Rd., P.M.B. 
2121, Kaduna; cap. Nam.; dep, Ni5m.; 4 brs. 


Kano Co-operative Bank Ltd.; ioe Bello Rd., P.M.B. 3229, 
Kano; cap. Nim.; dep. Naom.; i br. 

Mercantile Bank of Nigeria Ltd.: i Barracks Rd., P.M.B. 
1084, Calabar; cap. p.u. Nam.; dep. N54m,; 10 brs.; 
Chair. E. N. Essien; Man. Dir. E. N. Ukochio. 
National Bank of Nigeria Ltd.: 82-86 Broad St., P.M.B. 
12123, Lagos; f. 1933; nationalized 1961; cap. p.u. 
Niom.; dep. N263m.: 57 brs.; Chair; Prof. M. A. 
Adeyemo; Man. Dir. J. A. Court. 

New Nigeria Bank Ltd.: Ring Rd., P.M.B. 1193, Benin 
City; owned by Bendel State government; 15 brs.; cap. 
p.u. N3m.; dep. Nii5m.; Chair, and Man. Dir. W. J. 
Anukpe. 

Nigerian Acceptances: 47 Marina, Lagos; merchant bank; 
• 2 brs. 

Nigerian Agricultural Bank: Kaduna; f. 1973; for funds to 
farmers and co-operatives to improve production 
techniques; cap. N24.om. 

Nigerian Bank for Commerce and Industry; 3 Prison St.. 
P.O.B. 4424, Lagos; f. 1973; government bank to aid 
indigenization; cap. p.u.' -Nrom.; , Chair.- Mallam 
Daura; Man. Dir. C. E. Okobi. 

Nigeri^ Mortgage Bank: ii Breadfruit St.,' Lagos; f. 1977; 
credit facilities to individuals and mortgage institu- 
tions; auth. cap. Naom, 

Pan African Bank Ltd.: Azikiwe Rd., Port Harcourt; 

cap. p.u. N4m.; dep. N48m.; 7 brs.. 

Savannah Bank of Nigeria Ltd.; 138-146 Broad St., P.O.B, 
2317, Lagos; cap. N3m.; dep. N67m.; 4 brs.; Chair. 
Tunde Ibikunle. , ■ 

United Dominion Trust Ltd.: 40 Marina. P.O.B. 2413, 
Lagos; merchant bank; i hr.; Chair. Gabriel Aduku. 

Wema Bank Ltd.: 52 -54 Murtala Muhammed Way, Ebute- 
Metta, P-M.B. 1033; 13 brs.; cap. p.u. N3m.: dep. 
N49m.; Chair. A. A. K. Degun; Gen. Man. Alhaji Y. A. 
Akande. ... 
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Foreign Banks 

Arab Bank (Nigeria) Ltd.: 36 Balogun Square, P.O.B. 1114, 
Lagos; f. 1969; cap. ^2m.; dep. ^^43111.: 4 brs.; Chair. 
Ibrahim Iman; Man. Dir. H. A. Darvvish. 

Bank of India (Nigeria) Ltd.: P.O.-B. 1252, 47-48 Bread- 
fruit St., Lagos; f. 1962; cap. 5?2m.; dep. N9m.; 3 brs.; 
Chair. Umaru Bakari; Man. Dir. W. A. Rego. 

Barclays Bank of Nigeria Ltd.: P.M.B. 2027, 40 Marina, 
Lagos; cap. Ni7m.; dep. N94om. (1976); 93 brs.; Chair. 
Patrick Oguejifor Nwakoby; Man. Dir. E. J. 
COMLEV. 

Chase Merchant Bank Nigeria Ltd.: 23 Awolowo Rd., 
P.M.B. 12035, Lagos; Chair. Edward D. Nnabugo; 
Man. Dir. Peter G. Bates. 

International Bank for West Africa Ltd.: 94 Broad St., 
P.O.B. 12021, Lagos; cap. p.u. 5?6in.; dep. bfioom.; 
9 brs.; Chair. IBrahim Tako Galadima; Man. Dir. 
D. Demarquette. 

Standard Bank Nigeria Ltd.: Unity House, 37 Marina, 
P.O.B. 5216, Lagos; cap. N20.95m.; dep. Ni,o75m.; 
loi brs.; Chair. Mallam Ahmadu Comassie; Man. Dir. 
H. J. Watson. 

United Bank for Africa (UBA) Ltd.: 97/105 Broad St., 
P.O.B. 2406, Lagos; f. 1961; 33 brs.; cap. Niom.; dep. 
H659m.; Chair. V. A. Ndalugi; Man. Dir. H. R. 

JOANNIER. 

Development Bank 

Nigerian Industrial Development Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 2357, 
Mandilas House, 96-102 Broad St., Lagos; f. 1964 to 
finance industry, mining, integrated deep sea fishing, 
hotels and tourism generally, to attract foreign capital 
and personnel, and to encourage investment; cap. p.u. 
i#4.5m.; Chair. Olu I. Akinkugbe; Man. Dir. H. M. 
OSHA. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Nigerian Stock Exchange: P.O.B. 2457, 114 Broad St., 
Lagos; f. i960; 3 brs.; Chair. S. O. Asabia; Exec. Dir. 
H. I. Allile, m.b.a. 

INSURANCE 

In December 1977 there were 46 insurance companies 
licensed to operate in Nigeria. From January 1978 in- 
surance companies operating in Nigeria were required to 
reinsure 20 per cent of the sum insured with the Nigerian 
Re-insurance Corporation. 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

African Alliance Insurance Go. Ltd.: 112 Broad St., Lagos; 
Man. Dir. T. A. Braithwaite. 

African Insurance Co. Ltd.: 134 Nnamdi Azikiwe Street, 
P.O.B. 274, Lagos. 

Africare: Lagos; continental reinsurance company; f. 1976 
by 32 African countries and the African Development 
Bank to promote African national insurance companies. 
Great Nigeria Insurance Co. Ltd.: 39-41 Martins St., 
P.O.B. 2314, Lagos; f. i960; life and property insurance; 
cap. p.u. Ni8o,ooo; Man. Dir. F. O. Ogunlana. 

Guinea Insurance Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 1136. Lagos; f. 1958; 
fire, accident, marine; Chair. Michael Audu Buba; 
Man. F. C. Ozomah, f.c.i.i., b.l. 

Law Union and Rock Insurance Co. of Nigeria Ltd.: 88/92 
Broad St., P.O.B. 944, Lagos; 4 brs.; Chair. Chief 
V. Olu Fayemi. 

Lion of Africa Insurance Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 2055, Ebani 
House, 149/153 Broad St., Lagos; f. 1952; all classes; 
Man. Dir. M. J. S. Bedi, m.a., ll.b. 

National Co-operative Insurance Society: f. 1977; provides 
life insurance for members of co-operatives etc. 

National Insurance Corporation of Nigeria: 97/105 Broad 
St., Lagos; f. 1969; 4 brs.; Chair. Godwi.n Agbi. 

New Africa Insurance Co. Ltd.: 31 Marina, Lagos; f. 1955; 
life, fire, accident, marine; Chair. Alhaji Shf.hu 
Ahmed, o.o.n., o.b.e. 

New India Assurance Co. (Nigeria) Ltd.: 34 Balogun Sq., 
Lagos; Chair. Alhaji Jalo Waziri; Man. Dir. H. B. 
Dandiwala. 

New Insurance Co. (Nigeria) Ltd.: 12/14 Broad St., P.O.B. 
944, Lagos. 

Nigerian General Insurance Co. Ltd.: i Nnamdi Azikiwe 
St., P.O.B. 2210, Lagos; f. 1951; 15 brs.; Chair. Diro 
Odujinrin; Gen. Man. J. A. Awoyinka. 

Royal Exchange Assurance (Nigeria) Group: 31 Marina, 
P.O.B. 1 12, Lagos; 8 brs.; Chair. .Alhaji Yusuur 

JEGA. 

United Nigeria Insurance Co. Ltd.: 53 Marina. Dagos; brs. 
throughout Nigeria; Chair. H. A. Ejueyitchie; Gen. 
Man. J. H. Day. 

West African Provincial Insurance Co.: Wesley House, 21 
Marina, P.O.B. 2103, Lagos; Chair. Prof. M. A. 
Adeyemo. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
African Chamber of Commerce: 73 Oluwolc St., P.O.B. 
2089, Lagos. 

Benin Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 487, 
Benin City; Pres. S. O. Iyamu. 

Calabar Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 76, 
Calabar; 16 mems. (trading and shipping companies). 

Enugu Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Mines: P.O.B. 


734, Enugu. 

Ibadan Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Barclav^ 
Bank Bldg., Bank Rd., P.M.B. 5168, Ibadan; publ. 
Commercial Directory. 

IJcbu Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Mines. 

Kano Chamber of Commerce and Industry: R-OB. 10, 
Kano; 131 moms.: Pres. A. J. .Akle; Sec. G. K. 
Pottanger. 

Lagos Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 131 Broad 
Sri. P.O.B. 100. Digos; f. 18S5: 500 mems.; Pres. 


Chief Adevemi'O. Lawson. 


The Nigerian Association of Chambers of Commerce, 
Industry, Mines & Agriculture: P.O.B. 109, Lagos; 
mems. Chambers of Commerce of Lagos, Calab.ar, 
Ib.adan, Kano, Jos, Warri, Benin, Sapcle, Ijebu, Port 
Harcourt, Kwara arid Enugu; Pres. Chief Dr. Henry 
Fajemirokun. 

NIgerian-British Chamber of Commerce: f. 1977; Pres. Sir 

Peter Masefield. 

Nigerian National Chamber of Commerce: f. i960: Pres. 
M. A. Ajao. 

Ondo Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 3, Ondo. 

Onitsha Chamber of Commerce: 50 Old Market Rd., P.O.B. 
iSi, OniLsha; f. 1953; Chair. C. T. Onvekv.t.lv; Sec. 
Alexander Idekwi; Agwuna. 

Port Harcourt Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 71, Port 
Harcourt. 

Sapcle Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 109. 
Sapcle. 

Warri Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 302. 
Warri. 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

Abeokuta Importers’ and Exporters’ Association: c/o 
Akeweje Bros., Lafenwa, Abeokuta. 

IJebu Importers’ and Exporters’ Association: 1 6 Ishado St., 
Ijebu-Ode. 

Nieerian Association of African Importers and Exporters: 

35 Kosoko St., Lagos. 

Nigerian Association of Native Cloth Dealers and Exporters: 

45 Koesch St., Lagos. • 

Nigerian Association of Stockfish Importers: lo Egerton 
Rd., Lagos. 

Union of Importers and Exporters: P.O.B. 115, Ibadan; 
f. 1949: Chair. E. A. Sanda; Sec. C. A. Adegbesan, 

OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
Association of African Miners: 32 Lonsdale St.. Jos. 
Association of Master Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers 
of Nigeria: 13-15 Custom St., P.O.B. 4, Lagos; 1 . 1951; 
250 mems.; Acting Pres. J. Ade Tuyo; Sec. M. A. Oki, 

F.INST.B.B. 

Federation of Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
in Nigeria: 34 McCarthy St., P.O.B. 282, Lagos; publ. 
Construction in Nigeria. 

Indian Merchants’ Association: Inlaks House, 19 Martins 
■ St., P.O.B. 2112, Lagos.' 

Institute of Chartered Accountants of Nigeria: 60 Marina, 
P.O.B. 1580, Lagos. 

Lagos Association of Benin Carvers: 16 Tinubu St., Lagos. 
Manufacturers’ Association of Nigeria: 37 Marina, P.O.B. 

3835, Lagos; Pres. Chief T. A. Odutola. 

Newspaper Proprietors’ Association of Nigeria: Pres. 

L. K. Jakande. ■ ' 

Nigerian Chamber of Mines: P.O.B. 434, Jos; f. 1950; Pres. 
Ayo Kehinde. 

Nigeria Employers Consultative Association: P.O.B. 2231, 
31 Marina, Lagos; f. 1957: 500 mems.; Dir. W. G. 
Teacy; publ. NECA News. 

Nigerian Livestock Dealers’ Association: P.O.B. 115, Sapele. 

Nigerian Recording Association: 9 Breadfruit St., p.o.B. 
950, Lagos. 

Nigerian Rubber Dealers’ Association: Sapele. 

Nigerian Society of Engineers: Lagos. 

Nigeria Timber Association: 19 Shopeju St., Shogunle, 
P.M.B. 1185, Ikeja; f. 1957: Pres. S. A. Pitan; Sec. 
J. H. Beeley, 

Pharmaceutical Society of Nigeria: 4 Tinubu Square, P.O.B. 
■546, Lagos. 

Union of Niger African Traders: 18 Notteridge St., Onitsha. 

PUBLIC CORPORATIONS AND DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Agricultural Development Company: Plateau State. 
Agricultural Development Corporation: 13 Clifford St., 
P.M.B. 1042, Calabar. 

Anambro-lmo Basin Development Authority: Chair. 

Samuel C. Eluwa. 

Benin River Basin Development Authority: f. 1976 to 
irrigate the basin; Chair. Frank O. Ogbemi. 

Chad Basin Development Authority: P.M.B. 1130, Maidu- 
guri; f. 1976; irrigation and hydro-electric power; 
Chair. Dr. Mohammed Lawan.. 

Cross River Basin Development Authority: f. 1976. 

Cross River State Agricultural Development Corporation: 

P.M.B. 1024, Calabar. 


Trade and Industry 

Development Corporation (West Africa) Ltd.: 47 Marina (4th 
Floor), P.O.B. 2012, Lagos; subsidiary of the Common- 
wealth Development Corporation; provides finance and 
personnel for viable commercial projects; commonly 
operates through locally . registered companies in 
partnership either with Government of with commer- 
cial firms. , , ' , 

Federal Housing Authority: Gen. Man. S. P. O. Ebie’ 

Federal Institute of Industrial Research: P.M.B. 1023, 
Ikeja; f. 1955; plans and directs industrial research and 
provides technical assistance to Nigerian industry; 
specializes in foods, minerals, textiles, natural products, 
industrial intermediates and others; Dir. Dr. O. A. 
Koleoso. 

Gaskiya Corporation: Zaria; f. 9138; owned by Kaduna 
State Government; undertakes printing. 

Gongola State Housing Corporation: Chair. Dominic M. 
Mapeo. 

Hadejia Jama’are Basin Development Authority: f. 1976; 
Chair. Alhaji Yelwaji Saleh. 

Imo State Housing Corporation: 61 Mbaise Rd., P.M.B. 
1224, Owerri; f. 1976 to develop' house building and 
industrial estates, grant mortgages and loans' for 
house purchase and operate a savings scheme. 

Industrial Training Fund: 37A Ibrahim Taiwo Ave., Jos, 
Plateau State; also a branch in Lagos; f. 1971 to pro- 
mote and encourage skilled workers in industry. 
Kaduna State Investment Company Ltd.: c/o Ministiy of 
Finance, Finance Division, Kaduna State, P.M.B; 
2008, Kaduna. ■ - 

Kwara State Investment Corporation: P.M.Bi 1344, Ilorin. 

Lagos State Development and Property; Corporation: 

Ilupejii Industrial Estate, Ikorodu Rd.,' P.M.B. 1050, 
Ikeja, P.O.B. 907, Lagos; f. 1972; planning and develop- 
ment of Lagos; Gen.-Man. G. B. Jinadu. 

Lower Benue Basin Development Authority; 1. 1976. 

National Electric Power Authority: 24-25 Marina, P.M.B* 
12030, Lagos; Chair. Alhaji Yahaya Gusau;- Gen. 
Man. Malam Yahaya Dikko 

National Fertilizer Board: f. 1977. 

National Freight Co.: Kaduna; f. 1976; Government-owned, 
responsible to Ministry of Transport; ' Chair. Alhaji 
- Garba Ja Abdulkadir. 

National Grains Production Company Ltd.: 22 Ahmadu 
Bello 'Way, P.M.B. 2182, Kaduna; production, pur- 
chase, storage, marketing and processing of grains. 

National Oil Marketing Co.: owns 60 per cent of oil distribu- 
tion. 

National Science and Technology Development Agency: 8 

Strachan St., P.M.B. 12695, Lagos; f. 1977; promotion 
and development of science and technology, including 
initiation of policy in relation to research. . - 

National Supply Company Ltd.: P.M.B. 12662, Lagos; 

Gen. Man. Alhaji Dabo Mohammed. 

New Nigeria Development Company Ltd.: 18/19 Ahmadu 
Bello Way, Development House, P.M.B. 2120. Kaduna; 
I. 1968; development/investment agency owned by the 
governments of the ten Northern States of Nigeria; 
Chair. Alhaji Ahmed Talib. 

New Nigeria. Development Company (Properties) Ltd.: 

18-19 Ahmadu Bello Way, P.M.B. 2040, Kaduna; 
housing development agency. ' ■ 

Niger Delta Basin Development Authority: f, 1976. 

Development Authority: f. 1976; Chair. 
Alhaji Haliru Dantoro. 

Nigerian Cement Co. Ltd. (NIGERCEM) : Chair. Ama Oji. 
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Nigerian Coal Corporation: P.M.B. 1053, Enugu; Chair. 
Dr. Agwu Akpala. 

Nigerian Electric Power Authority (NEPA): Government- 
owned; distributes electricity throughout the Federal 
tion. 

Nigerian Engineering and Construction Company Ltd. 
(NESCCO): P.M.B. 12684, Lagos. 

Nigerian Enterprises Promotion Board: 15 Kefii St., 
Obalende, Lagos; f. 1972; to promote indigenization of 
Nigerian enterprises. 

Nigerian Export Promotion Councit: f. 1977; Chair. Prof. 

Ayo Ogunseye. 

Nigerian Industrial Products Agencies Co. Ltd. (NIPACO): 

II Martins St., P.O.B. 1035, Lagos; supplies building 
and agricultural materials. 

Nigerian Livestock and Meat Authority: P.O.B. 479, 
Kaduna. 

Nigerian Mining Corporation: 24 Naraguta Ave., P.M.B. 
2154, Jos; f. 1972; exploration, production, processing 
and marketing of - minerals; Chair. A. E. Howsox- 
Wright; Gen. Man. Alhaji R. Lukmax. 

Nigerian National Petroleum Corporation: Broad St., 
P.M.B. 12701, Lagos; f. 1977; holds the Nigerian 
Federal Government’s share in the oil companies and 
deals with oil e.xploration, production, refining and 
transportation; Chair. Col. Mohammed Buhari; 
Man. Dir. Festus Marixho. 

Nigerian Petroleum Refining Company Ltd. (NPRC): 

P.O.B. 585; Port Harcourt. 

Nigerian Steel Development Authority: 138-146 Broad 
St., P.M.B, 12015, Lagos; f. 1971. 

Northern Nigeria Investments Ltd.; P.O.B. 138, Kaduna; f. 
1959 to investigate, promote and invest in commercially 
viable industrial and agricultural projects in the ten 
northern states of Nigeria; share capital N8.8m.; Gen. 
Man. Malam Mohammed I. Yahaya. 

Odua Investment Co. Ltd.: P.M.B. 5435, Ibadan; f. 1976; 
takes over the functions of the Western State Industrial 
Investment Corpn.; jointly owned by Ogun, Ondo and 
Oyo States; Man. Dir. C. S. O. Akande. 

Ogun-Oshun River Basin Development Authority: f. 1976: 
Chair. Mrs. D. B. A. Kuforiji; Gen. Man. Dr. Lekan 
Are. 

Ogun State Agricultural Credit Corporation: P.M.B. 2029, 
Abeokuta; f. 1976. 

Ogun State Housing Corporation: P.M.B. 2077, Abeokuta; 
f. 1976 to develop house building and industrial estates, 
grant mortgages and loans for house purchase and 
operate a savings scheme; Gen. Man. F. O. Abiodun. 

Ondo State Housing Corporation: P.M.B. 693, Akure; 
f. 1976 to develop house building and industrial 
estates, grant mortgages and loans for house purchase 
and operate a savings scheme. 

Ondo State Investment Corporation: P.M.B. 700, 

f. 1976 to investigate and promote both agricultural 
and industrial projects on a commercial basis in the 
State. 

Oyo State Housing Corporation: f. 197^ to develop house 
building and industrial estates, grant mortgages ana 
loans for house purchase and operate a savings scheme. 

Oyo State Investment and Credit Corporation: P.M.B. 50S5, 
Ibadan; f. 1976; initiates industrial and agncultural 
schemes and grants loans for such projects; Gen. Man. 
E. A. Egbedeyi. 

Plateau State Housing Corporation: Jos; pl.ans to build 
1,000 housing units a year in addition to another 1,000 
units built in the state by the Federal Government. 


Trade and Industry 

Plateau State Water Resources Development Board: Jos; 
incorporates the former Plateau River Basin Develop- 
ment Authority and Plateau State Water Resources 
Development Board. 

Price Control Board: f. 1970; under Federal Ministry’ of 
Trade; fixes basic price for controlled commodities. 
Projects Development Agency: 3 Independence Layout. 
P.O.B. 609. Enugu; f. 1974; promotes the establish- 
ment of new industries and develops industrial pro- 
jects utilizing local raw materials; Dir. Dr. Ezekwe. 

Rivers State Development Corporation: Port Harcourt; f. 

1970. 

Rivers State Housing Corporation: 15/17 Emekuku St., 
P.M.B. 5044, Port Harcourt. 

Rubber Research Institute of Nigeria: P.M.B. 1049, Benin 
City. 

Sokoto-Rima Basin Development Authority: f. 1976; Chair 
. Alhaji klu'Azu Lamido. 

Cross River Agricultural Development Corporation: P.M.B 
1042, Calabar, 

Upper Benue Basin Development Authority: Chair. Alhaji 

Mohammadu Mai. 

COMMODITY BOARDS 

The State Marketing Boards were disbanded early in 
1977 and replaced by seven national commodity boards for 
cocoa (including coffee and tea), groundnuts (including soy 
beans, sesame seed, shea nuts and ginger), cotton, palm 
produce, rubber, grains and root crops. Their competence 
includes fixing the legal minimum buying price of primary 
produce for the whole season and supplying produce to 
industries and consumers. 

TRADE UNIONS 
Federations 

Nigerian Labour Congress (NLC): f. 1975 and compo.sed of 
the former Nigerian Trade Union Congress (NTUC), 
Nigerian Workers’ Council (NWC), Labour Unity 
Front (LUF) and United Labour Congress (ULC); the 
NLC was dissolved by the Government in May 1976 
and an Administrator, M. O. Abiodun, was appointed 
to perform its functions; Pres. Dr. Wahab Goodluck; 
Sec. -Gen. Chief Emmanuel Odeye.mi. 

Pki.ncipal U.nions 
(Membership over 3.500) 

The Government announced in 1977 that, under a 
government reform the trades unions would be re-grouped 
into 70 industrial unions; 43 for junior workers. iS for 
senior staff and 9 for employers. Guidelines for their 
conduct were drawn up. E.xisting unions include; 
Amalgamated Union of Building and Wood Workers of 
Nigeria: 22 Osholakc St.. P.M.B. 10&4. Ebuie-Metta, 
Lagos; f. 1963; 45,000 mems.; Pres. .-V. O. Oguneova; 
Sec. -Gen. Michael Faniyi. 

Association of Locomotive Drivers, Firemen, Yard Staff 
and Allied Workers of Nigeria: 231 Herbert .^^,1cc.•lu!^^y 
St., Yaba; 3,200 mems,; Pres. P, C. OicoLO; Sec. Dr.ji 
Oyeyemi. 

Ikeja Textile Workers’ Union: 6 Oba Akran Ave.. Ihcja; 
f. 1964; 7.200 mems.; Pres. L. Osiiittu; Sec.-Gcn. 
Rurus Adeyoola. 

Ministry of Defence Civil Employees’ Union: o Aje St., 
Yaba; 3.63,} merns.; Pres. J. (I. Ogunlesi; Sec B N'. 
Onu.\. 

Nigerian Civil Service Union: 23 Toktmheh St. PT* B 
S62. I-aqos; f, 1012; 13.272 inem"='.: Prc'. L, .’'I Lzi'N- 
wuGO; Sec.-Gcn. Chief .\l,\iia K.M.r.j.Atvr.. 
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Nigerian Electricity Workers’ Union: 200 Herbert Macaulay 
St., P.O.B. 212, Yaba; f. 1972; 7,985 mems.; Pres. Musa 
Bulama; Sec.-Gen. A. O. Orishalade. 

Nigerian Mines Workers’ Union: 23A Bot St., P.O.B. 763, 
Jos; f. 1948: 13,050 mems.; Pres. Adamu Danbauchi; 
Sec.-Gen. A. O. Laniyan. 

Nigeriaiv Nurses' Association: 13 Broad St., Lagos; f. 1943: 
7,098 mems.; Pres. S. O. Okpomu; Sec.-Gen. S. S. 
Okezie. 

Nigerian Railway Permanent Way Workers’ Union: 8ib 

Simpson St., Ebute-Metta; f. 1950; 5,630 mems.; 
Pres. A. A. Ehizoyanyan; Sec.-Gen. E. C. Okei- 
Achamba. 

Nigerian Textile, Garment and General Workers’ Union: 

NK 6 Junction Rd., Kaduna; f. 1969; 25,600 mems.; 
Pres. AJhaji A. D. O. Abutu; Sec.-Gen. Aliyu Sulai- 

MAN. . 

Nigerian Union of Bank, Insurance and Allied Workers: 

310 Herbert Macaulay St., P.M.B. 1139, Yaba; 15,000 
mems.; Pres. A. Eyenike; Sec.-Gen. N. F. Pepple. 
Nigerian union of Farm, Plantation, Agricultural and 
Allied Workers; P.O.B. 1245, Ibadan; 7,000 mems.; 
Pres. A. E. Mfon; Sec.-Gen. E. B. Akpan. 

Nigerian Union of Industrial and Mercantile Workers: 122 

Griffith St., Ebute-Metta; 7,015 mems.; Pres. T. 
Alaje; Sec. S. A. Oduntan. 

Nigerian Union of Teachers: 29 Commercial Ave., P.M.B. 
1044, Yaba; f. 1941; 135,196 mems.; Pres. Chief A. A. 
Ezenwa; Sec. S. K. Babalola. 

Public Works, Construction, Technical and General Wor> 
kers’ Union: 9 Aje St., Yaba; f. 1941; 7,510 mems.; 
Pres. J. Onipinsaiye; Sec.-Gen. W. O. Goodluck. 

U.A.C. and Associated Companies African Workers’ 
Union: 8ib Simpson St., Ebute-Metta; 8,000 mems.; 
Pres. J. O. Ojewande; Sec. F. N. Kanu. 


Trade and Industry , Transport 

Union of Posts and Telecommunications Workers of 
Nigeria: 33 Ekolulu St., P.O.B. 1020, Suru-Lere; 4,095 
mems.; Pres. Mr. Sodeinde; Sec. Jeje Odeaio. 

OO-OPERATIVES 

There are over 4,500 Co-operative Societies in Nigeria. 
Co-operative Federation of Nigeria: c/o Co-operative Div., 
Ministry of Labour, P.M.B. 12505, Lagos. 


Anambra State Co-operative Produce Marketing Association 
Ltd.: Ministry of Trade, Enugu; Pres. J. U. Agwu; 
Vice-Pres. S. O. Iheanacho. 

Association of Nigerian Co-operative Exporters Ltd.: New 

Court Rd., P.O.B. 477, Ibadan; f. 1945; producers/ 
exporters of cocoa and other cash crops. 

Co-operative Supply Association Ltd.: 349 Herbert Macau- 
lay St., Yaba, Lagos; importers and dealers in agri- 
cultural chemicals and equipment, fertilizers, building 
materials, general hardware, grocery and provisions. 

Co-operative Union of Western Nigeria Ltd.: P.M.B. 5101 
New Court Rd., Ibadan; education, publicity. 

Kabba Co-operative Credit and Marketing Union Ltd.: 

P.O.B. 25, Kabba; f. 1953: producers of food and cash 
crops and dealers in consumer goods; Pres. Alhaji S. O. 
Onundi; Man. H. A. Okisafunmi. 

Kwara Co-operative Federation Ltd.: Ilorin; operates trans- 
port and marketing services in Kwara state; Gen. Man. 
J. Obaro. 

Lagos State Co-operative Union Ltd.: c/o Co-operative 
Div., 147 Broad St., P.M.B. 12505, Lagos; co-operative 
education and publicity. 

TRADE FAIR 

The First Lagos International Trade Fair took place 
from November 27th to December nth, 1977. - 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Nigerian Railway Corporation: Ebute Metta, Lagos; f. 1955; 
Chair, Col. J. T. Useni; Gen. Man. Theophilus I. O. 
Nzegwu; pubis. Nigerail {House Journal), Nigerian 
Railway Annual.- 

Length of railways; 3,504 km. A recent extension to 
the rail system runs for 640 km. from Kafanchan to 
Maiduguri. A major project to rebuild the railway is under 
way, including a new line from Port Harcourt to Ajaokuta, 
site of the proposed iron and steel complex. The standard- 
gauge system is being extended throughout Nigeria. 

ROADS 

Nigerian Road Federation. 

There are about 88,000 km. of motor road, of which 
over 15,200 km. are bitumen surfaced. A large-scale pro- 
gramme of road development is under way. Plans to build 
30,000 km. of new roads, including the Lagos to Ibadan 
expressway, were announced as part of the 1975-80 plan. 


. INLAND WATERWAYS , . . ; . 

There are plans to develop the River Niger as a shipping 
route. 

Inland Waterways Department: Federal Ministry of Trans- 
port, Lagos; responsible for all navigable waterways; 
publ. Navigational Bulletin. 


SHIPPING 

The principal ports are Apapa and Tin Can Island, near 
Lagos, and Port Harcourt. In 1977 contracts worth 
N500 million were awarded for the construction and 
development of further facilities at these ports and at 
Warri and Calabar. The main petroleum ports are Bonny 
and Burutu. In 1971 total freight loaded for international 
^^^00 ®WppiRg was 76,680,000 metric tons, including 
54,880,000 tons at Bonny and 13,348,000 tons at Burutu. 

Nigwla Shipping Federation; NPA Commercial Offices 
■ Wharf Rd., P.O.B. 107, Apapa; f. i960;. 
Chair. E. Martin; Gen. Man. D. B. Adekoya. 

Nigerian Ports Authority; 26-28 Marina, P.M.B. 12588, 
Lagos; f. 1955; has a 51 per cent share in the Container 
Chair. Brig. Godwin Alley;. Gen. Man. 
Tukur; pubis. NPA News (quar- 
terly) Annual Report, NPA. Brochure, The His- 

tory of the Ports of Nigeria. 

Niger^n NaUonal Shipping Line Ltd.: Development House 
. I Creek Rd., P.O.B. 326, Apapa; f. 1959; government- 
ownea, operates cargo and limited fast passenger 
seryic^ betiveen West Africa, the United Kingdom 
and the Continent; Chair. Paul E. Wayo; Gen. Man. 
Dr. H. Dehmel; Sec. J. O, Itodo. 

Nigerline (U.K.) Ltd.: Oriel Chambers, Water St., 
8TG, England; f. 1972; subsidiary of 
we Nigerian National Shipping Line Ltd;; Man. 
Dir. D. A. OkwuRAiWE. . 
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Lagos and Niger Shipping Agencies Ltd.: P.O.B. 192, 
Apapa and P.O.B. 361, Port Harcourt; agents for 
Gold Star Line, Volta Lines and Zim Israel Navigation 
Co. Ltd. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The principal airporte are Murtala Muhammed and 

Kano. Other airports are being redeveloped. 

Nigerian Airports Authority: Chair. O. Okeke. 

Nigeria Airways: Airways House, P.O.B. 136, Lagos Air- 
port; f. 1958; wholly government-owned; scheduled 
domestic services and international services to the 
main west European capitals, Angola, Cameroon, The 
Gambia, Ghana, the Ivory Coast, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Senegal, Sierra Leone and the U.S.A.; operates a 
fleet of 25 aircraft, including 2 DC-io, 2 Boeing 
707-320C, 2 727, 2 737-200, 7 Fokker F.28-2000, 7 
Fokker F.27, i Aztec; Administrator Wing Cmdr. 
Usman Mu’azu; Gen. Man. Capt. Paul Thahal. 

Aero Contractors Company of Nigeria; P.O.B. 2519. 8-10 
Broad St., Western House, Lagos; f. 1959; Man. Dir. 
A. Slot; air charter company. 

Pan African Airlines (Nigeria) Ltd.: P.M.B. 1054, Ikeja; 
f. 1961; passenger and cargo charters; subsidiary of 
Africair Inc., Miami; fleet of one DC-6, three Cessna 
402B, one Cessna 180, five Jet Ranger, six Bell 47; 
Man. Dir. Capt. D. Langeler. 

The following International airlines also serve Nigeria: 

Aeroflot, Air Afrique, Air Niger, Air Togo, Air Zaire, 

Alitalia, British Caledonian, Cameroon Airlines, EAAL, 

Egypt.^r, Ethiopian Airlines, Ghana Airways, KLIvL 

Lufthansa, MEA, PAA, Sabena, Swissair, UTA and 

VARIG. 


Transport, Tourism, Universities 

TOURISM 

Nigeria Tourist Association; P.O.B. 2944, 47 Marina, 
Lagos; f. 1963; Sec.-Gen. I. A. Atigdi, b.a.; pubis. 
Nigeria Tourist Guide, Hotels and Catering in Nigeria, 
and a wide range of other information material for 
tourists. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

National Council for Arts and Culture: Chair. Chief H. J. R. 

Darpa Biriye. 

UNIVERSITIES 

Ahmadu Bello University: Zaria; f. 1962; 1,173 teachers, 
i.^, 655 students. 

Bayero University: P.M.B. 3011, Kano; f. 1975; 126 
teachers, i,i6i students. 

University of Benin: P.M.B. 1154, Ekenwan Rd., Benin 
City; f. 1970; 81 teachers, 2,000 students. 

University of Calabar: P.M.B. 1115, Calabar; f. 1975; 
102 teachers. 

University of Ibadan: Ibadan; f. 1962; 669 teachers, 7,500 
students. 

University of Ife; Ile-Ifc; f. 1961; 891 teachers, 7,249 
students. 

University of llorin: P.M.B. 1515, Ilorin; f. 1976; 56 
teachers, 199 students. 

University of Jos: P.M.B. 2084, Jos; f. 1976. 

University of Lagos: Lagos; f. 1962; 424 teachers, 4,834 
students. 

University of Maiduguri: f. 1976. 

University of Nigeria: Nsukka; f. i960; 950 teachers, 6,430 
students. 

University of Port Harcourt: f. 1976. 

University of Sokoto: P.M.B. 2346, Sokoto; f. 1975; c. 500 
students. 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Sultanate of Oman lies at the extreme south-east of 
the Arabian peninsula and is flanked by the United Arab 
Emirates on the extreme north, by Saudi Arabia on. the 
north and west, and by the People's Democratic Republic 
of Yemen on the extreme west. All frontiers are ill-defined 
and none is demarcated. The clirhate is exceptionally 
hot and humid in the summer (maximum temperature 
42°c {io 8 °r) ) and mild in the winter. The official laiiguage 
is Arabic, though English is spoken in business circles. The 
majority of the population are Ibadhi Muslims; about a 
quarter are Sunni Muslims. The national flag has horizontal 
stripes of white, red (one-fifth of -the depth) and' green, 
with a red vertical stripe at the hoist. In a canton at the 
upper left is the state badge, in ' white. The capital is 
Muscat, but there is a capital area extending from Muscat 
through Mutrah to Seeb. 

Recent History 

Officially known as Muscat and Oman until r97o, the 
Sultanate has had a special relationship with Britain since 
the nineteenth century. The army and police force still have 
some British officers. Sultan Said bin Taimur succeeded 
his father, in 1932 and maintained a strictly conservative 
and isolationist rule until July 1970, when he was over- 
thrown by his son in a bloodless palace coup. The new 
Sultan, Qaboos bin Said, then began a liberalization of the 
regime, and increased spending on development. - 

A major problem in recent years has been a drawn-out 
conflict rvith Marxist guerrilla forces in Dhofar Province. 
These groups united to form the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Oman and the Arabian Gulf in 1972, and the 
name was changed in July 1974 to People’s Front for the 
Liberation of Oman (PFLO). Much of the guerrillas’ 
support came from the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen. In March 1976 a cease-fire between Oman and the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen was arranged by 
Saudi Arabia, and Sultan Qaboos granted an amnesty to 
Omanis who had been fighting for the PFLO. Peaceful 
development of the Dhofar (renamed "Southern”) region 
then began, although Iranian troops, who had been aiding 
the Sultan, remained in Dhofar until January 1977, when 
their withdrawal was announced. The United Kingdom 
withdrew its forces from Masirah Island in the spring of 
1977 - 

Government 

The Sultan rules with the advice of an appointed Cabinet. 
Oman has no parliament and no political parties. Legis- 
lation is by decree. The country is divided into 39 wilayel 
(governorates). 

Defence 

The Omani armed forces number 13,000, excluding ex- 
patriate personnel ol various nationalities on secondment 


or contract. Defence, expenditure increased from 12.4 
million rials in 1970 to 288 million in 1976, falling to 158 
million in 1977 as the Dhofar operations became less active. 
Support for Oman in the Dhofar operations came from 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Iran and the United Arab Emirates. 

Economic Affairs 

Cereal crops are grown for local consumption,' while 
dates, limes and pomegranates are the chief export crops. 
Cattle breeding is extensive in Dhofar, and the Oman camel 
is highly valued throughout Arabia. The' most urgent 
problem is the shortage of water. Production -of oil was 
begun in August 1967 by Petroleum Development (Oman) 
Ltd., in which the Oman Government took a 60 per cent 
share in’ july 1974. Royal Dutch/Shell now own 34 per 
cent, the Compagnie Franjaise des Petroles 4 per cent and 
Partex 2 per cent. Concessions have also been awarded to 
other companies [see Oil section). Oman’s oil. revenues in 
1976 were,R0454.7 million and they were expected to be 
about RO458 million in 1977. Oil production has passed its 
peak, however, and is expected to fall from its 1976 level 
of 365,000 barrels a day to less than 250,000 barrels', a day 
by 1980. There is hope that copper and other mineral 
production will be developed. • • , , 

Social Welfare 

Oman has a free National Health Service,' and in. 1977 
■there were 13 hospitals, u 69 doctors and 522 health 
assistants. There were also more than 50 clinics. , • , ’ 

Education 

Since 1970 great advances have been made in education 
and by 1976 64,975 children were receiving education, 
including 18,465 girls. 

Public Holidays 

1978 ; July 3rd* (Leilat al Meiraj, Ascension of the 
Prophet), September 4th* (Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), 
November nth* (Id ul Adha, Feast of the Sacrifice), 
November i8th (National Day), November 19th (Birthday 
of the Sultan), December 2nd* (Muslim New Year). 

1979 : February loth* (Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet). 

• Dependent on the Muslim lunar calendar; these dates 
may vary by one or two days from the dates given. 

Weights and Measures 

The imperial, metric and local systems are all used 
although the metric system was adopted in 1974. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

1,000 baiza=i rial Omani (RO). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£1 sterling=632.6 baiza; 

U.S. 51=345.4 baiza. 
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Statistical Sun’cy 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Area: 300,000 sq. km. (120,000 sq. miles). 

Population: 750,000 (estimate for mid-1973); Capital area 
(Muscat to Seeb) estimated 50,000. Estimated number 
of gainfully employed 150,000; agriculture 109,000; 
fisheries 15,000; government 10,000; construction 
6,000; oil, banking, services 5,000; others 5,000 (1972.) 


Agriculture: Land utilization 1971 (hectares): Batinah 
13,800; Interior 19,920; capital area 1,080; Musandam 
400; Dhofar 800. Crops include dates, lucerne, limes, 
onions, wheat, bananas, mangoes, tobacco, sorghum, 
sweet potatoes, chickpeas and coconuts. 

Estimated Livestock (1976, ’000 head): goats 164.6, sheep 
57.2, cattle 133.8, camels 13.5. 


MINING 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Crude petroleum 

'ooo metric tons 

14.056 

14.630 

14.466 

17,016 

I 18,290 


ELECTRICITY 




1971 

1972 

1 

1973 

1 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Electric energy 

million kWh. 

110.9 

130.0 

172.5 

229.9 

306.3 

412.9 


FINANCE 

1,000 baiza=i rial Omani (formerly called the rial Saidi). 

Coins: 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 baiza. 

Notes: 100, 250 and 500 baiza; i, 5 and 10 rials. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): sterling=632.6 baiza; U.S. 5 i = 3 - 15 -l l>aiza. 

100 rials Omani=£i58.o8 = $289.52. 

Nole - The rial was introduced in May 1970. replacing the Persian Gulf Indian rupee at the rate of i rial==2i rupecs=;(i 
sterlinK The initial value of the rial was U.S. 52.40 ($1=416.7 baiza), which remained in operation until August 1971. 
From December 1971 to February 1973 the rial’s value was $2.6057 ($i ==383-8 baiza). Tlie present doUar valuation has 
been effective since February 1973. The rial was at par with the pound sterling until the latter was allowed to "noat" in 
June 1972. 


BUDGET 
(RO million) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Oil revenues 

Other receipts 

291-5 

20.1 

373-1 

86.2 

454 • 7 
50.6 

Total 

311.6 

i 

459-4 

505-3 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Defence 

117.7 

241.0 

*71-3 

Other current c.vpcndi- 
turc 

65.0 

75-6 

107.4 

Capital expenditure 

178. S 

J 73-0 

195 -« 

Total 

362.1 

489-6 

573-8 


1977 Budget: Revenue RO714 million; E.xpcndituro RO770 million. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 

(RO million) 


Statistical .Suri'ey 



1970 

1971, 

1972 

1.973 

,1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports 

Recorded . . 

Unrecorded estimate 

7.6 

4.4 

13.8 

26.4 

18.7 
42-9 . 

40.7 

45-1 

135-6 

IIO.O 

264.3 

97.1 

250-5 

130.0 

Total 

12.0 

40.2 

61 .6 

85.8 

245.6 

361.4 

380.5 

Exports 




6 i -3 




Government oil receipts 

44-4 

47-9 

49.6 

291-5 

373-1 

454-7 

Other .... 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

I . I 1 

1.4 

Total 

00 

48.3 

50.0 

61.9 

291.9 

374-2 

456.1 


IMPORTS 
(RO ’ooo) 

Countries . , Principal Products 



1975 

1976 

Australia .... 

4.760 

4,818 

Bahrain .... 

1.472 

4,787 

Belgium .... 

2.5.38 

1.772 

France .... 

7.179 

7.439 

Germany, Fed. Repub. 

23.548 

15,785 

India .... 

9.451 

11.555 

Iran ..... 

6.253 

4,955 

Italy .... 

4.446 

3.255 

Japan .... 

18.284 

30.378 

Kuwait .... 

3.345 

2,363 

Netherlands 

12,259 

7,753 

Singapore 

3.530 

5,310 

United Arab Emirates 

41,696 

42,902 

United Kingdom 

45,347 

47,758 

U.S.A 

22,311 

15,225 

Total (inch others) . 

264,313 

250,540 



1975 

1976 

Food and live animals 

26,803 

30,390 . 

Beverages and tobacco 

3.087 

4,827 

Crude materials (inedible). 

except fuels . 

5.628 

5,944 

Mineral fuels and lubricants 
Animal and vegetable oils 

10,797 

17.138 

and fats 

869 

1,171 

Chemicals .... 

8,999 

9,384 

Basic manufactures . 
Machinery and transport 

48,519 

47,739 

■ equipment 

Miscellaneous manufactured 

95,774 

102,063 

articles .... 
Other commodities and 

18,292 

22,536 

transactions . 

45,545 

9,348 

Total 

264,313 

250,540 


EXPORTS 

Non-oil exports consist mainly of limes, dates, fish and 
tobacco: (Omani rials) 1972 394,100; 1973 609,049; 1974 
430,300; 1975 1,078,231; 1976 1,409,500. 


TRANSPORT 


ROAD TRAFFIC 

(Vehicles in use at December 31st, 1976) 

Private cars ...... 

13,423 

Taxis . . ■ . 

1.525 

Public service ... 

928 

Commercial ...... 

20,360 

Government ...... 

4,713 

Motorcycles. 

3,224 

Total 

44,173 


CIVIL AVIATION 


(Sib International Airport) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Passengers ('ooo) , 

Cargo handled (’ooo tons) 

161 . 0 
3-6 

263.8 

10.8 

323-7 

12.6 
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EDUCATION 



Primary 

Preparatory 

Secondary 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

1972/73 ■ 

20,303 

4,032 

106 

40 

— 

— 

1973/74 • 

27.430 

7,795 

239 

79 

22 

— 

1974/75 • 

36,351 

12,225 

437 

134 

63 

19 

1975/76 • 

39,640 

14.817 

925 

170 

143 

57 

1976/77 . 

44,668 

17,962 

1,609 

406 

233 

97 


THE GOVERNMENT 


Head of State and Premier: 

Sultan Qaboos bin Said. 

CABINET 

(January 1978) 


Personal Adviser to the Sultan and Governor of Muscat: 

Sayyid Th-owaini bin Shihab. 

Minister of Diwan Affairs; Sayyid Hamad bin Hamud. 
Minister of Justice: Sayyid Hilal bin Hamad al-Sammar. 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: Qais Abdul Munim 
al-Zawawi. 

Minister of Information and Culture; Sayyid Fahd bin 
Mahmoud al-Said. 

Minister of Communications: Eng. Abdul Hafidh Salmi 
Rajab. 

Minister of Education: Ahmed Abdullah Ghazzali. 
Minister of Lands and Municipalities: Dr. Asim Jamali. 
Minister of Social Affairs and Labour: Khalfan bin Nasr 
al-Wahaibi. 


Minister of Awkaf and Islamic Affairs: Sheikh Walid bin 
Zahir al-Hina’i. 

Minister of National Heritage: Sayyid Faisal bin Ali 
al-Said. 

Minister of Public Works: Karim Ahmed al-Haremi. 
Minister of the Interior: Sayyid Muhammad bin Ahmad. 
Minister of Commerce and Industry; Muha.mmad Zubair. 

Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries, Petroleum and Minerals: 

Said Ahmed al-Shanfari. 

Minister of Health; Dr. Mubarek al-Khadduri. 

Governor of Dhofar and Minister without Portfolio: Sheikh 

Braik bin Hamud al-Ghafri. 

Minister of Youth and Deputy Minister of Defence; Sayjdd 

Fahr bin Taimur al-Said. 


The Sultan acts as his own Minister of Foreign Affairs and of Defence. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

embassies ACCREDITED TO OMAN 
(In Muscat unless otherwise stated) 


Austria: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Belgium: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Brazil: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Canada: Teheran, Iran. 

Denmark: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Egypt: P.O.B. 969; Ambassador; Yahya Rifat Numan. 
Finland; Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

France: P.O.B. 591; Ambassador: Robert Otts. 

Germany, Federal Republic: P.O.B. 597 ; Ambassador: 

Theodore Mez. 

Guinea: Jcddali, Saudi Arabia. 

India: P.O.B. 77; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Iran: P.O.B. 702; Ambassador: Ali Kheradmeh. 

Iraq; Ambassador: Taha K.aja" .'Vui.lm. 

Italy; Kuwait City, Kuwait. 


Japan: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Jordan: P.O.B. 990; Ambassador: Saiiail a‘l-Tal. 

Korea, Republic; Jeddah, Saudi .Arabia. 

Kuwait: P.O.B. S92, Ambassador: .Ahmed Ardul-Aziz al 
Jassim. 

Mauritania; Jeddah. Saudi Arabia. 

Morocco: Kuwait City, Kuwait, 

Netherlands: Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Pakistan: P.O.B. 1005: Ambassador; Hakim ?.Iuham.mad 
Ahsan. 

Qatar: P.O.B. 802, Ruwi; Ambassador: MuHam.mad 
Sa’ad al-Fahaid. 

Romania; Teheran, Iran. 

Saudi Arabia: P.O.B. ^5tv, Amlanad.-r : Muhamm'-!. .^^.• 
Mutlaq. 

Somalia: Aim Ihiilt-d .Arab irmir.alr'. 
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Spain: Kuwait City, Kuwait. United Kingdom: P.O.B. 300; Ambassador: James Tread- 

Sweden: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. well. .... 

Switzeriand; Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. U.S.A.: P.O.B. 966; Ambassador: William Wolle. 

Tunisia: Kuwait City, Kuwait. Yemen Arab Republic; P.O.B. 3701; Ambassador: Abdul 

Turkey: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. Jabber A. Majahid. 

United Arab Emirates: P.O.B. 335: Ambassador: (vacant!. Yugoslavia: Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Oman also has diplomatic relations with Kenya. 


JUDICIARY AND RELIGION 

Legal System; Jurisdiction is exercised by, the Sharia 
Courts, applying Islamic Law. Local courts are 
officered by Qadhis appointed by the Minister of Justice. 
The Chief Court is at Muscat. Appeals from local courts, 
including the court in the capital, go to the Court of 
Appeal at Muscat. 

Religion: The majority of the population are Ibadhi ■ 
Muslims; about a quarter are Sunni Muslims. 

PRESS 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 
Al Watan [The Nation): P.O.B. 445; Muscat. 

Oman: P.O.B. 600, Muscat; produced by Ministry of 
Education; Editor Muhammad Amin Abdullah. 

' English Language 

Gulf Mirror: P.O.B. 455, Manama, Bahrain; covers area of 
the Southern Gulf; Editor (vacant). 

Times of Oman: P.O.B. 3770, Ruwi, Muscat;, Chief Editor 
Rana N. Parveze. 

PERIODICALS 

AI-Akidah [The Faith): P.O.B., 691, Muscat; weekly 
illustrated magazine; Editor Said al-Samhan al- 
Kathiri; circ. 18,000. 

Al Muzari [The Farmer): P.O.B. 467, Muscat; monthly 
illustrated magazine of the Ministry of Agriculture; 
Editor Khalid al-Zubaidi. 

Al Nahda [The Renaissance): P.O.B. 979. Muscat; fort- 
nightly illustrated magazine; Editor Tales Said al- 
Meawaly. 

Al Usra [The Family): P.O.B. 1440, Mutrah; weekly 
illustrated magazine; Editor Muhammad Jabr. 

Jund Oman [Soldiers of Oman): P.O.B. 113, Muscat; 
monthly illustrated magazine of the Department of . , 
Defence; Supervisor: Deputy Minister for Defence. 

Nahwa Tarbiya Afdal: P.O.B. 3, Muscat; monthly educa- 
tional magazine; Editor Salim Ahmed Ja'afer. 

Tijaral Oman [Commerce of Oman): P.O.B. 580, Muscat; 
quarterly trade magazine; Editor Habib M. Nasib., . 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Radio Oman: Muscat; t. 1970; transmits in Arabic 13 hours 
daily, English 2 hours daily; Dir. of Arabic Diyab al- 
Amri; Dir. of English Service Lvutha' Sultan al- 
Mughery. . ■ 

Radio Salalah: f. 1970; transmits daily programmes in 
Arabic and the Dhofari languages; Director: Abdul 
Aziz Rowas. 

A colour television station built at Qurm' outside 
Muscat by the German Company Siemens . A.G. was 
opened in November 1974. A colour television system for 
Dhofar has been constructed by Pye of Great Britain and 
Phillips of the Netherlands. It opened in late 1975; 


, The British Broadcasting Corporation has built a 
powerful new medium- wave relay station' on the island of 
Masirah, off' the Oman coast. It is used to expand and 
improve the reception of the B.B.C.’s Arabic, Farsi and 
Urdu services. 

FINANCE 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Central Bank of Oman: P.O.B. 534, Muscat; Chair. Sayyfd 
Tariq bin Taimur; 'Vice-Chair. Dr. Yasuf Nimatallah. 

Commercial Banks 

Arab African Bank: P.O.B. 1117, Mutrah. 

Arab Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 991, Muscat; Man. Abdul Kader 
Askalan. . - ■ - ' . 

Bank al-Ahli al-Omani: Ruwi, Muscat; f. 1976; jointly 
owned by Omani and French interests. ' 1 ' 

Bank of Baroda; P.O.B. 1231, Muscat. 

Bank of Credit and Commerce Int. S.A.: ’ P.O.B. 840, 
Muscat; Man. S. Abrar H. Zaidi. 

Bank Melli Iran: P.O.B. 410, Muscat; Man. N. GkasSari. 
Bank of Oman, Bahrain and Kuwait; P.O.B. 920, Muscat. 
Bank Saderat Iran: Muscat. . . 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas: P.O.B. 425, (Muscat. . 

British Bank of the IWiddie East; London; f. .1889; P.O.B. 
234, Muscat; 15 brs.; Area Man. J. R. H. James. 

The Chartered Bank: P.O.B. zio, Muscat; Man. P. Raw 
lings; brs. in Mutrah, Ruwi and Sur. 

Citibank: P.O.B. 918, Muscat. 

Commercial Bank of Oman: P.O.B. 4696, Ruwi-Muscat. 
Grindlays Bank Ltd.: London; P.O.B. 91, Muscat; Man. 

R. Murray; brs. in Mutrah, Ruwi, Seeb and SalMah. 
Habib Bank AG-Zlirich: P.O.B. 1338, Muttrah. 

Habib Bank (Overseas) Ltd.: P.O.B., 1326, Mutrah; hr. in 
Greater Mutrah; Man. R. Alvi. ' 

National Bank of Abu Dhabi: P.O.B. 5293, Ruwi, Muttrah. 

National Bank of Oman: P.O.B. 3751, Ruwi-Muscat; 
Gen. Man. S. M. Shafi. 0/0 , . ,. 

Union Bank of Oman: P.d.B. 4565. Ruwi-Muscat. 

*^77 the Government gave permission for the opening 

of The Bank of Oman and the Gulf. ,, 

Development Bank 

Om^ Development Bank: Muscat; f. 1976; cap. 10 million 
Omani rials; 40 per cent Oman Government, 40 per 

cent foreign, 20 per cent Omani private. ' 

. insurance 

Oman UniUd Agencies Ltd: Muscat; representatives of 
several British insurance companies; subsidiary of Gray, 

MacKenzie and Co. Ltd. . 
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OIL 

Petroleum Development (Oman) Ltd.: P.O.B. 8r, Muscat; 
f. 1937; since July 1974 60 per cent orv-ned by Oman 
Government, 34 per cent by Shell, 4 per cent by 
Compagnie Franfaise des Pdtroles and 2 per cent by 
Gulbenkian interests; exports oil from 5 fields in the 
Fahud area and 4 fields centred on the Qarn Alam area 
of Central Oman via a pipeline to a terminal at Mina al 
Fahal near Muscat; production in 1976 amounted to 
• 365,000 b/d. 

Sun Oil: holds concession area of 13,000 square km. south 
of Masirah Island; consortium composed of Sun Oil, 
Home Oil of Canada, Canadian Superior and Deutsche 
Schachtbau; exploration is in progress. 

Elt/Sumitomo: concession granted in 1975 for exploration 
in the onshore region of Butabul; area of 7,000 square 
km.; converted to a production sharing agreement in 
October 1976. 

Wintershall Group: (Wintershall AG 76.66 per cent, 
Deutsche Schachtbau 13.13 per cent, Partex 10,24 per 
cent) prospecting off the North East coast. 

The Government is hoping that more oil will be found 
in Dhofar and recently granted exploration rights over a 
large area of western and south-western Dhofar to a 
consortium consisting of BP, Deminex and AGIP. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Omani Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 4400, 
Ruwi-Muscat; Pres. Ali Sultan; Adviser Said 
Barrad. 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

A network of adequate graded roads links ah tlie main 
centres of population and only a few mountain v’lllages are 
not accessible by Land Rover. A rapid road construction 
programme began in 1970 and by 1976 there were ^272 km. 
of asphalt road and 8,500 km. of graded roads. The final 
link in the 362 km. Dubai-Oman highway was e.xpcctccl to 
be finished in November 1977, with the opening of the 
Wayaya Bridge at Wadi Hatta. A new coastal highway 
between Muscat and Mutrah is under construction and 
scheduled for completion in 1978. In Dhofar tarmac roa s 
have been completed from Raysut through Salaia i o 


Oil, Trade and Industry, Transport- 

Taqa. Roads between Sceb and Nizwa and Salalah and 
Thumrait have been completed and a rural bus service 
started operations in 1975. 

SHIPPING 

The new port of Mina Qaboos which was completed in 
1974 at a cost of RO.1S.2 million provides nine deep- 
water berths, warehousing facilities and a harbour for 
dhows and coastal vessels. In 1976 729 ships visited Mina 
Qaboos and 154 ships visited Ray.sut, which has berths for 
five ships. The oil terminal at Mina al Fahal can accom- 
modate the largest super-tankers on off-shore loading 
buoys. Similar facilities for the import of refined petroleum 
products exist at Mina al Fahal and Riyam (near Muscat). 
In 1977 the Government created the Port Services Com- 
mission to take over Mina Qaboos. 

There are regular services to Britain (Strick Line), Austra- 
lia (P & O), India and Pakistan (Gulf Shipping Co.) and 
Japan (Showa Line). 

Loading facilities for smaller craft exist at Sohar, 
Khaboura, Sur, Marbat and Salalah. 

Oman United Agencies Ltd.: P.O.B. 70, Muscat; shipping, 
clearing and forwarding agents and general merchants; 
subsidiary of Gra-y, Mackenzie and Co. Ltd. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

All domestic and international flights now operate from 
Sceb International Airport. Its runway is being extended 
from the present 10,000 feet to 12,000 feet. Most towns of 
any size have small air strips. Gulf Aviation operate 
frequent flights to the Gulf States, Beirut, London, Iran, 
India and Pakistan, and return flights four times a week to 
Salalah. A modern civil airport is under construction at 
Salalah. Other airlines using Seeb include j\lia. Air India, 
British Airway.s, Iran .-Sir, Kuwait Airline.s, Middle East 
Airlines, Pakistan International Airways, Saudia, Somali 
Airlines and UT.-\. (passenger); and Trans .Mediterranean 
.Airwajs and Tradeuind.s (cargo). 

Gulf Air: P.O.B. 138, Balirain; f. 1950; jointly owned by 
the Governments of Bahrain, Qatar, the United .Arab 
Emirates and Oman; services linking Bahrain, Doha, 
Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Sharjah, Sal.alah and Muscat with 
London. .Amsterdam, Paris, Imrnaca. Beirut, Cairo, 
Kuwait, Dharan, Shiraz, Bandar Abbas. Karachi, 
Bombay, Basra, Baghdad, Amman and .Athens; fleet 
consists of four Tristans, five \’C-io. four B.AC i-ii, 
three F27, four Skyvaiis. two I.slariders, two Beech- 
craft BSo; five Boeing 737 were due to be delivered in 
June 1977- 
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PAKISTAN 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Islamic Republic of Pakistan is bordered by 
India to the east and Afghanistan and Iran to the west. It 
has a short frontier with China in the far north-east. The 
climate is hot and dry with an average temperature of So^f 
( 27°c) except in the mountains where the -winters are cold. 

The national language is Urdu. Punjabi, Sindhi and Pushtu 
are also widely spoken and English is extensively used. 

The state religion is Islam, embracing about 97 per cent 
of the population, the remainder being mainly Hindu or 
Christian. The national flag (proportions 3 by a) is dark 
green, charged with a white crescent moon and a five- 
pointed white star, -with a vertical white stripe at the 
hoist. The capital is Islamabad. 

Recent- History 

Pakistan was created in August 1947 by the partition of 
the former British India into the independent states of 
India and Pakistan. It originally had two parts. East 
Pakistan and West Pakistan, separated by about 1,000 
miles of Indian territory. The new nation was formed in 
response to demands by Muhamniad Ali Jinnah’s Muslim 
League for a specifically Islamic state, to free Muslims 
from domination by the Hindu majority in the sub- 
continent. Partition led immediately to, religious and fron- 
tier conflicts in which hundreds of thousands of lives were 
lost. Since 1949 a cease-fire line has separated- Pakistani 
and Indian forces in the disputed territory of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

From the time of partition the eastern and western 
sections of Pakistan were united only by religion, with 
no geographical, economic or racial coherence. The 
majority of the population lived in the smaller wing, East 
Pakistan, but political and military power was concen- 
trated in the West. Pakistan’s difficulties were increased 
by the search for a workable political system. A republic 
was established in March 1956 but in October 1958 par- 
liamentary government ceased and was replaced by mar- 
tial law. General (later Field-Marshal) Muhammad Ayub 
Khan was appointed Martial Law Administrator and in 
i960 was elected President by the "basic democracy" 
system he had established. Wide-spread disorders in 1968, 
especially in East Pakistan, led to Ayub Khan’s resignation 
in March 1969. General Agha Muhammad Yahya Khan 
replaced him and martial law ^vas reimposed. 

In December 1970 elections were held for an assembly 
which -was to draw up a new constitution. For the first 
time the East Pakistanis were to be allowed a majority in 
the assembly. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s Awami League, 
standing for autonomy, won with an ovenvhelming 
majority in East Pakistan and the Pakistan People’s 
Party (PPP) won most seats in the West. Yahya Khan 
tried to persuade Sheikh Mujib to from a coalition govern- 
ment with the PPP, but negotiations broke down and in 
March 1971 the army was sent in to settle the matter by 
force. East Pakistan declared its independence as the 
People’s Republic of Bangladesh and civil war broke out. 
Indian support for Bangladesh grew and in December 
1971 the Indian army intervened, forcing the Pakistani 
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army to surrender within two weeks. Bangladesh’s inde- 
pendence became a reality. A cease-fire was accepted and 
Yahya Khan resigned. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, head of the 
PPP, became President of the truncated Pakistan, which 
left the Commonwealth in January 1972. In February 
1974 Pakistan recognized Bangladesh. 

In 1972 President Bhutto proposed a constitution which 
seemed to have the support of all parties. In early 1973, 
however, opposition parties of the right and left formed a 
United Democratic Front to demand amendments. Their 
fears that the constitution gave too much power to the 
Prime Minister and the central government were encou- 
raged by events in Baluchistan, where tribal fighting was 
followed, in February 1973, by the imposition of direct 
presidential rule and the taking of emergency powers. 

An amended constitution came into force in August 
1973, with Bhutto as Prime Minister. The situation in 
Baluchistan remained grave, with fighting between 
government forces and tribal guerrilla groups. In April 
1974 the Government announced the ending of army 
operations in Baluchistan and an amnesty for political 
opponents, but fighting continued until the end of the year. 
In December i975> following reports of uprisings in the 
province. Governor’s rule was imposed on Baluchistan. 
This was ended in December 1976 and a new PPP Cabinet 
was sworn in. 


At the beginning of 1975 violence increased in the North- 
West Frontier Province, and in February the Chief Minis- 
ter, Hayat Mohammed Sherpao, was murdered. The Prime 
Minister banned the National Awami Party (NAP), which 
he accused of working to bring about the secession of a 
large part of Pakistan and of directing terrorist activities 
with the reported support of Afghanistan. Abdul Wali 
Khan, the leader of the NAP, and many others were 
arrested. 

In March 1977 elections were held for the National and 
Provincial Asseinblies. The NAP was barred from taking 
part in the elections. The nine oppostiion parties fought 

Pakistan National Alliance 
^ )• he ruling PPP won 155 of the 200 seats in the 

National ^sembly. The Opposition accused the Govem- 
men o rigging the elections, called for fresh elections to 
be held, the ending of the state of emergency and the 
restoration of fundamental rights and of the power of the 
judiciary. ^ 




— wxvici luiiuweu, me armeu 

forces were called in to assist the civilian authorities in 
several places and martial law was Imposed in Karachi, 
Lahore and Hyderabad. In July 1977 the Army carried 

Kr Bhutto. A martial law reg ime was 

established, with General Mohammad Zia ul-Haq, the 
Army Chief of Staff, as Chief Martial Law Administrator. 
A four-man Military Council was formed to assist the 
resident, who remained in office as Head of State. 
Government and PNA leaders were arrested and political 
and trade union activities were banned. 

In September the seven-year-old state of emergency was 
ended in preparation for elections which were due to take 
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place in October. At the same time Bhutto was arrested 
and imprisoned in connection with the murder of Nawab 
Mohammed Ahmed Khan, the father of a former National 
Assembly member. Additional charges were later brought 
against him: abduction, contempt of court, treason, 
misappropriation of government funds and corruption. 
In October General Zia announced that the elections 
would be postponed until Bhutto had been tried on all 
charges. 

In December Abdul Wall Khan, leader of the banned 
NAP, was released from prison and joined the National 
Democratic Party in order to participate in the elections. 
In the same month General Zia announced the formation 
of a political front and in January 1978 an Advisory 
Council was appointed. 

General Zia has emphasized the policy of maintaining 
close relations with other Islamic states in the Middle 
East and Africa, which have been important sources of aid 
to Pakistan. Pakistan also maintains close relations with 
the People's Republic of China, which has provided 
considerable economic support for Pakistan. In February 
1978 talks took place between Pakistan and India, aimed 
at improving relations and paving the way for future 
economic co-operation. Pakistan has also agreed to set up 
a joint commission with Bangladesh to increase co-opera- 
tion. 

During 1977 Pakistan’s relations with the U.S.A. 
became strained over Pakistan's contract with France to 
buy a nuclear reprocessing plant. 

Government 

In July 1977 a martial law administration was set up and 
the 1973 constitution (which provided for a bicameral 
Federal Legislature, including a 216-member elected 
National Assembly, and a Prime Minister as the chief 
executive, elected by the Assembly) was put into abeyance 
until elections are held and a new government is formed. 
The martial law administration consists of a four-member 
Military Council, headed by the Chief Maritial Law 
Administrator, and an appointed Advisory Council. Under 
martial law, the President, a constitutional Head of State 
elected by the Federal Legislature, remains in office. 

Pakistan comprises four provinces (each with an 
appointed Governor), the federal capital of Islamabad and 
federally administered "tribal areas". The provincial 
legislatures were dissolved after the imposition of martial 
law. 

Defence 

In 1978 the armed forces totalled .jzS.ooo men including 
1 1,000 in the navy and 17,000 in the air force. The defence 
budget for 1977/78 is 8.100 million rupees. Pakistan is a 
member of the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO). 

Economic Affairs 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the economy- Wheat, rice, 
sugar canc and cotton arc the main crops. After 197 * ‘* 5 *’’* 
cultural production increased more slowly than it had 
during the 1960s, and in 197^/75 it declined by 2 per cent 
because of drought. However, output of all m.ajor crops 
except cotton subsequently increased and in 1076/77 
Pakist.in achieved self-sufficiency in wlic.at. Land rc:iiaincd 
unevcnlv distributed in spite of legislation to limit the sire 
of holdings. In January 1977 further hand reforms were 
introduced and the hand recovered from individu.al owners 
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was distributed free to the peasants cultivating it. At the 
same time the land revenue system was replaced bj* an 
agricultural income tax sj-stem. 

Pakistan has a wide range of minerals, but mining is not 
greatly developed. Gas fields have been discovered during 
extensive searches for petroleum in Pirkoh, Baluchistan. 
In January 1977 '’■'as struck at Doudak. Oilfields are 

also being developed at Tut. tVater is a valuable resource 
and extensive irrigation works have been undertaken. The 
large earth-filled Tarbela Dam, as well as providing irriga- 
tion, had a capacity of 700,000 k\V. of electricity in 
December 1976. 

Most major industries, except sugar and textiles, have 
been taken ov'er or nationalized, as liar'c the insurance 
companies, banks, shipping firms and distributors of petro- 
leum products. Howev'cr, agricultural processing plants 
were denationalized in 1977 a number of state- 
controlled industries were opened to foreign and domestic 
investment. Pakistan’s first steel mills, due to be completed 
in 1980, will be built with Soviet aid near Karachi. 

Over 50 per cent of e.xport earnings are from rice and 
cotton. Aiming at narrowing the trade gap, the Govern- 
ment encouraged diversification of export markets in 
*974/75. and no country took more than 7 per cent of total 
exports. Foreign aid is needed to offset the trade deficit, 
which reached U.S. $100 million per month in 1977. -Aid, 
which is now given in the form of loans rather than grants, 
has come from the U.S. A., Iran, the U.S.S.R., the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the United ICindgom, Canada and 
Japan, 

Pakistan’s economy was adversely affected by the 
political unrest in 1977; there was a loss of Rs. 5,000 
million in production while prices continued to increase. 
Industrial production declined by 2 per cent during 
1976/77, and the G.N.P. decreased by 1.2 per cent, com- 
pared with a 4.3 per cent increase in 1975/76. A new five- 
year plan has been outlined for 1978-83, with emphasis on 
greater production of basic foodstuffs, including improve- 
ments in the rural infrastructure, improved manpower 
to enable Pakistanis to work abroad and a larger role in 
industry’ for the private sector. 

Transport and Communications 

There were 20.234 km. of roads in 1972. A highway 
linking Karachi with the north is under constniction and 
the "Friendship Highway" through the Himalaya*:, 
linking northern Pakistan with Sinkiang. in China, is 
expected to be completed by 1980. There were S.SoS km. 
of railways in 1973. Modernization of Pakistan’s railway 
system is due to be completed by 1979. The principal port 
is Karachi. A second port some 20 miles away. Port 
Mohammad Bin Qasim. is due to start operating in 1980. 
International air transport is providerl by Pakistan 
International Airways Corporation (PI.A) and twenty- 
three foreign airlines. 

Social Wellarc 

Social welfare v,',rviccs arc run mainly through the 
Development Schemes and Urban Community Projects. 
Goverrunenf support is given to vohintarv levdirs providing 
social relief. The Nation.a! Council of S^K,ia! Wrlf.rrr pro- 
vides Carr for children, women, delinquents .and tli*" h.v.<!i- 
Cupp's!. An Old-.\gr- B.-nrfit-, Stlir.-ic v'.is i!!.'.u;’ur.v’.''d lu 
n»7ft, managed hy the Slate Life Insiirarier (‘orpir.-.ti'e:. 


lion 
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In 1974 there were 4.234 hospitals, with 36,417 beds, 
and 17,194 registered physicians (not all resident or 
working in Pakistan). In 1976 the Government doubled 
the birth control budget and planned sterilization of 7 per 
cent of couples by the 1980s. 

Educafion 

Universal free primary education is a constitutional right 
but less than half Pakistan’s children in fact receive it. In 
1974 there were 5,166,000 children (3.696,000 boys and 
1.470,000 girls) enrolled at primary schools and 1,795,000 
(including 1,384,000 boys) at secondary schools. The 
Government’s target is to achieve universal primary edu- 
cation for boys by 1983 and for girls by 1987., All institu- 
tions except missions are nationalized. From 1976 agro- 
technical subjects were introduced into the school curri- 
culum and 25 trade schools were established in 1976. 
There are 12 universities. Adult literacy averages about 
15 per cent.' ^ *, 

Tourism 

The Himalayan hill stations of Pakistan provide 
magnificent scenery, a fine climate and, excellent oppor- 
tunities for field sports, mountaineering and winter sports. 

, Pisas -are not required for visits up to 3 months by 
nationals of Belgium, Finland, Iceland, Ireland, Luxem- 
bourg. Morocco; the Netherlands, the Philippines, Romania, 
Tunisia, the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 

Sport 

Pakistan’s principal sports are, hockey, cricket, football, 
westling and squash rackets. Polo, athletics and swimming 
are also popular. 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (May Day), August 14th (Independence 
Day), September ist-2nd (Jiimatul Wida), September 
4th-5th* (Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), September 6th 
(Defence of Pakistan Day), September nth (Anniversary 
of Death of Quaid-i-Azam), November 9th (Birthday of 
Allama Iqbal), November I2th-r3th’* (lfl,ul Adha, Feast of 
the Sacrifice), December nth* (Muharram Ashura), 
December 25th (Birthday of Quaid-i-Azam and Christmas), 
December 26th (Boxing Day). 

1979 : February loth* (Eid-i-Milad-un-Nabi, Birth of the 
Prophet), March 23rd (Pakistan Day, proclamation of 
republic in 1956), April 13th (Good Friday)f, April i6th 
(Easter Monday)!- , 

* Dates of Muslim religious holidays are subject to the 
sighting of the moon. 

f Optional holidays for Christians only. 

Weights and Measures 

The imperial system of measures is in force, although 
the railways went metric in October 197.6. Local measures 
of weight iriclude: 

I maund = 82.281b. (37.32 kg.). . 

I seer = 2.057 lb. (933 grammes). , . i 

I tola =180 grains (11.66 grammes). 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 paisa= I Pakistani rupee. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

sterling!= 18.19 rupees; 

U.S. $1=9.93 rupees. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

(Figures relate to present-day Pakistan, excluding Bangladesh; except where otherrvise stated) 


AREA AND POPULATION* 


' 


Census Population 

Area 

February 1st, 

September 16th, 19725 


1961 

Male 

'Female 

■ Total 

310,403 sq. milesf 

42,978,261! 

34,417,000 

30.475.000 

64,892,000 


Estimated Population 
(mid-year) 


I I av.4/5.000 O4,a92,ooo 68,214,000 70,260,000' 72,368,000 

Estimated Population: 73,430,000 (January ist, 1977). ’ ■ 

* E.xdudes data for the disputed territory of Jammu and Kashmir. The 4. ^ . . 

Azad (“Free”) Kashmir, has an area of 32.358 sq. miles (83,807 sq. km.) and, an estimatpH^^^* region, known as 

million. Also excluded are Junagardh, Manavadar, Gilgit and Baltistan. . population of more than one 

! 803,943 sq.- kilometres. 

1 Excluding adjustment for underenumeration, estimated by the Pakistan Plannina , , a 

for the whole of Pakistan (including what is now Bangladesh). ^ ommission to have been 8.3 per cent. 

§ Provisional figures. Revised total is 64,979,732. • ■ • : : 


Source; Planning Division. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


(estimated population at January ist, 1975) 


Provinces: 

Baluchistan ..... 

2,562,000 

North-West Frontier Province 

11,531,000 

Punjab ...... 

39,961,000 

Sind ....... 

14,024.000 

Federal Capital Territory: Islamabad* 

251,000 

Total ..... 

69,229,000 


* Includes centrally administered tribal areas. 


Source: Ministry of Finance, Planning and Development. 


POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL CITIES 



1961 

Census 

1972 

Census 


1961 

Census 

1972 

Census 

Islamabad (capital) 



77.318 

Peshawar .... 

218,691 

268,368 

Karachi .... 

1.912.598 

3,498,634 

Sialkot .... 

164,346 

203.779 

Lahore .... 

1,296,477 

2.165,372 

Sargodha .... 

129,291 

201,407 

Faisalabad (Lyallpur) . 

425.248 

822,263 

Sukkur .... 

103,216 

158.876 

Hyderabad .... 

434.537 

628,310 

Quetta .... 

106,633 

156,000* 

Rawalpindi .... 

340.175 

615.392 

Jhang .... 

95,000 

135.722 

Multan .... 

Gujranwala .... 

358,201 

196,154 

542,195 

360,419 

Bahawalpur 

84,000 

133.956 


» Provisional. 


Births and Deaths: Birth rate 36 per i.ooo; death rate 12 per 1,000 (196S c.stimatc.s). 


ECONO.MICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 


(Official estimate — January 197.1) 


Agriculture, hunting. foreslr>- and fishing. 


Mining and quarrying .... 

90,400 

Manufacturing ..... 

2.505.500 

Electricity, gas and water 

74.400 

Construction 

6S5.200 

Trade, restaurants and hotels , 

1.987.200 

Transport, storage and coinnmnications . 
Finance, insurance, real estate and business 

972,500 

services 

172,800 

CoiniTiunitv, social and personal services . 

1,460.700 

Other activities (not adequately described) 

626,800 

Total i.n E.'!rLOV.VKNT . 

20,092,600 


Source: Intcrn.ational EilKiur Office, Year Hock of 
Labour Statistics. 


nil 
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AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE, 1975 
(’000 hectares) 


Arable land . . . . . 

19,280* 

Land under permanent crops 

170* 

Permanent meadows and pastures . 

3,000* 

Forests and woodland .... 

2,800* 

Other land . . . . . . 

• 50,622 

Inland water ..... 

2,522 

Total' Area .... 

80,394 


* FAO estimate. 


Sotcrce: FAO. Production Yearbook. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(July I St to June 30th) 



Area (’000 acres) 

Production (’000 long tons) 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Rice (milled) .... 

Wheat 

Cat-tail millet (Bajra) . 

Sorghum (Jowar) .... 

Maize ...... 

Barley ..... 

Chick-peas (Gram) 

Other pulses .... 

Rape and mustard 

Sesame ..... 

Cotton: production seed 
production lint* 

Groundnuts ..... 
Sugar cane ..... 
Tobaccot ..... 

3.656 

15.105 

1,812 

1.456 

1.563 

506 

2.738 

1,230 

1.330 • 
81 

j* 4.559 

94 

1.564 

115 

3.964 

14.549 

1.347 

1,100 

1,516 

n,a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

5,019 

100 

1,663 

n.a. 

4.225 

15,100 

1.542 

1.176 

1.532 

459 

n.a. 

n.a. 

i,i6z 

70 

4.576 

n.a. 

1,729 

116 

2,416 

7.508 

346 

372 

755 

137 

601 

218 

288 

12 

/ 1.296 

1 3.704 

53 

23.533 

145 

2,277 

7,460 

261 

261 

735 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1,248 

3,567 

56 

20,906 

n.a. 

2,576 

8,737 

303 

276 

790 

128 

n.a. 

n.a. 

263 

II 

n.a. 

2,890 

n.a. 

25.143 

134 


* Production in thousand bales. J Production in million lb. 

Source: Ministry of Finance, Economic Survey. 


1976 /n^('ooo long tons); Rice (milled) 2.627, Cat-tail millet (Bajra) 307. Sorghum (Jowar) 281, Barley 130, Sugar cane 
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LIVESTOCK 


(FAO estimates — 'ooo head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle .... 

13.154 

13,389 

13,608 

Buffaloes 

10,199 

10,563 

10,795 

Sheep .... 

18,049 

18,618 

19,186 

Goats .... 

12,749 

13.892 

14,109 

Pigs .... 

90 

90 

90 

Chickens 

30,800 

34,000 

34.560 

Ducks 

470 

480 

490 

Horses 

400 

400 

400 

Asses .... 

900 

900 

900 

■Mules .... 

24 

24 

24 

Camels 

833 

866 

899 


Source 


FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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LIVESTOCK PKODUCTS 
(FAO estimates — 'ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Beef and veal 

133 

135 

137 

Buffalo meat 

51 

53 

54 

Mutton and lamb. 

45 

47 

48 

Goats’ meat 

40 

42 

42 

Poultrj- meat 

35 

38 

39 

Other meat . 

10 

10 

1 1 

Cows’ milk . 

918 

934 

950 

Buffaloes’ milk 

3.928 

3.00S 

4.0Q0 

Sheep’s milk 

288 

297 

306 

Goats’ milk 

490 

53S 

547 

Butter and ghee . 

200.3 

203.9 

20S.6 

Hen eggs 

33 - 3 * 

30 -7 

37.2 

Other poultry eggs 

I -4 

1-5 

1-5 

Wool : greasy 

22.7* 

22.7* 

21 .it 

clean . 

13.6* 

I 3 - 6 * 

12.71 

Cattle and buffalo hides 

96.2 

98.1 

100. I 

Sheep skins . 

14-3 

14.8 

15.2 

Goat skins . 

7-7 

7.8 

7-9 


* Official figures, f Unofficial figures. 
Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


(FAO estimates, 'ooo cubic metres) 



Co.viFEROUS (soft wood) 

Bp-OADLEAVed (hard wood) 

1 Total 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

■Dl 

1973 

1974 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
logs for sleepers 

Other industrial wood . 
Fuel wood . 

Total 

178 

II 

400 

180 

12 

410 

1 

178 

12 

423 

77 

213 

7.545 

76 

220 

7.793 

77 

22S 

8.045 

255 

224 

7.945 

256 

232 

8,203 

=55 

240 

S,40S 

589 

602 

613 

7.835 

8,089 

8.350 

8.424 

8,691 

8,963 


1975 : Production as in 197.) (F .\0 c.stimatcs). 
Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 
(FAO estimates, 'ooo cubic metres) 



1970 

1971 

mm 

1973 i 

1974 

Coniferous sawnwood* 

xxo 

130 

133 

91 

133 

Broadleaved sawnwood* . 

15 

10 

xo 


20 


125 


143 

91 

143 

Railwaj' sleepers 

10 

mBm 

150 

3 

130 

Total 

135 

155 

-93 

; 94 

293 


• Including ^o^l<oard■•■. 

1975 : PioJucti'sn as m nj;.*, otirn.i'.' s'i. 

I'AO. Yeati eok cf Forest Prcducts. 
IlKi 
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FISHING 


(’ooo metric tons) 



- 1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Inland waters 

Indian Ocean 

28.9 

128.7 

30.6 

148.0 

19.0 

139-4' 

m 


17.6 

196.6 

21.4 

150.0 


22.^ 

163.6 

Total Catch 

157-6 

178.6 

158.4' , 

155-4 

I9I .2 

214.2 

..171-4 

175-4 

185-9 


Source: Pakistan Statistical Yearbook. 


MINING . 

(July ist to June, 30th) 



Production (tons) 


1973/74 

1974/75* 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Chromite ..... 

Limestone . . • . 

Gypsum ..... 

Fireclay . . . 

Silica sand ..... 

Celestite ..... 

Ochres ...... 

Rock salt ..... 

Coal and lignite (’ooo metric tons) 
Crude petroleum (’ooo metric tons) . 
Natursd gas (million cubic feet) 

13,187 

2,941,306 

214,215 

39,365 

42,920 

155 

9,305 

368,856 

1,100* 

.432 

n.a. 

9,263 

2,803,828 

308,464 

25,746 

33,953 

578 

11,079 

397-941 

1,000* 

385 

n.a. 

10,362 

2,743,412 

429,159 

25.245 

36,449 

760 

IIr 579 

419,010 

n.a. 

n.a. 

180,641 

12.000 
3,699,000 

289.000 

30.000 
38,653 

728 

335.000 

n.a. 

n.a. 

170,090 


* Provisional. 


Crude Petroleum {1976/77): 384,000 metric tons. 

Sources •Governinent of PaWstan, Minister of Finance, Planning and Economic Affairs, Statistical 
Yearbook', United Nations, Statistical Yearbook. 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 


(July 1st to June 30th) 



1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Cotton Yam 

Cotton Cloth 

Art Silk and Rayon Cloth 
Sugar . 

Vegetable Ghee . 

Sea Salt - . 

Cement . ' . 

Urea ..... 
Superphosphate . 

Ammonium Sulphate . 
Sulphuric Acid 

Soda Ash . 

Caustic Soda . . . 

Chlorine Gas . . 

Cigarettes . . 

metric tons 
’ooo sq. metres 
’ooo metres 
- ’ooo tons 

tt 

»» *» 

»» F» 

»» »F 

It It 

tt tt 

It II 

million 

379.500 

774,000 

9, 500* 

598.4 
220.9 
109.0 

3.095 

566.4 
22.3 
89.0 
33-5 
79-9 

36-9 

6-3 

27.477 

351,200 

726,000 

8,800* 

495-5 

267.1 

136.0 
3,267 

590.0 

31-2 

93-6 

36.4 

75-9 

36.2 

4.8 

26,804 

339.700 

n.a. 

9,600* 

623.0 

273-0 

151-4 

3,223 

n.a. 

58.6 
98.3 

46.2 

78.6 

38.3 

5-5 

27,454 

281,294 

416,909 

16,430 

642.3 

322.1 

147.2 

3.093 

596.9 

68.3 

99-7 

45-3 

56-1 

26.7 

5-0 

28,028 


. * 'ooo sq. yards. 


Source: Government of Pakistan. Ministry of Finance. 
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FINANCE 

100 paisa = I Pakistani rupee. 

'Gjins: i, 2, 5. 10. 25 and 50 paisa; i rupee. 

Notes: i, 5, 10, 50 and roo rupees. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 stcrling=i8.i9 rupees; U.S. $i =9.93 rupees. 

100 Pakistani rupees= £5.50 = $10.07, 

Note: From July 1955 to May 1972 the par value of the Pakistani rupee was 21 U.S. cents (U.S. $1=4.7619 rupees). 
Between May 1972 and February 1973 the central exchange rate was U.S. $i = 11.00 rupees and the market rate $1 = 11.031 
rupees. Since February 1973 the central rate has been $1=9.90 rupees and the market rate $1=9.931 rupees. In terms of 
sterling, the central exchange rate was ;fi = 11.43 rupees from November 1967 to August 1971, and /i = 12.41 rupees from 
December 1971 to May 1972. 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT BUDGET 
(million rupees, July ist to June 30th) 


Revenue 

1976/77 

(Revised) 

1977/78 

Taxes on income: . 

I 


Personal .... 

y 2,496.5 

2,350-0 

Corporation 

J 

6,401 .9 

Customs duties 

5.695-6 

Excise duties 

4,goo.o 

5,617-8 

Agricultural tax . 

— 

250.0 

General turnover tax 

1,270.0 

1,410.0 

Other taxes and surcharges 

1,147. 1 

1,212. 1 

Other receipts 

5,192.0 

5,686.8 

Total 

20,701 .8 

22,928.6 


Expenditure 

1976/77 

(Revised) 

1977/7S 

Non-development expenditure* : 
Interest on public debt 


5.29S.5 

National defence 


9.150.0 

Education and health 

‘ 15 ^ * 7 

476.0 

Transfers to provinces and 
states: 

Taxes .... 

2«S2 . 2 

3.245-0 

Grants .... 

645.2 

1.423-2 

Other current expenditure 
on administration . 

1,914-1 

1.907-3 

Subsidies .... 

1 593 • 8 

584-3 

Other non-development ex- 
penditure . . 

j 6S5.1 

1.443-1 

Total 

16,440.0 

DB 


* The Annual Development Programme was allocated 17,000 million rupees in both 1076/77 and 1977/78. I” 
11,980 million rupees of this was to be [irovided from external sources. 

Source: Government of Pakistan, .Ministry of Finance. 


1977/78 


COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index for industrial, commercial and government cmployee.s 

(base; 1969/70=100) 



1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/73 

Food, beverages and tobacco . 

Clothing . - - ■ 

Housing and household expenditure 
Miscellaneous . • • • ' 

All Items . - - ■ 

109.6 

109.3 

1 10.2 

1 16.0 

121 .2 

121 .7 

115.6 

125.7 

163-3 

176.0 

142.1 
146.5 

20S . 7 
219-4 

17S-5 

thC >. 1 

no 7 

121 .4 

157-8 

! -200.0 


Source: Government of P.akistan. -Mimstry of Finance, 
Slattshcal Yeatliooh, 


Planning and 


Ecor.orrnc 


Aif.ur',. 










PAKISTAN Statistical Survey 

NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


(million rupees at current factor cost, July to June) 


Resources 

1973/74 

1974/75* 

1975/76* 

1976/77 

Agriculture, Fishing and Forestry . 

28,717 

33.661 

38,584 

44,052 

Mining, Quarrying and Manufacturing . 


17.412 

19.S32 

21,831 

Construction- . ... . . ■ . 

3.114 

4.750 

6,845 

7,315 

Electricity, Gas, Water, Sanitation 

1,217 

1.340 . 

1,899 

1,802 

Transport, Storage, Communications 

5.565 

7,200 

9,192 

8,700 

Trade, Banking and Insurance 

13.984 . 

17.178 

20,902 

22,664 

Ownership of Dwellings .... 

2,868 

3.588 

4,325 

4,849 

Public Administration and Defence 

5.140 

6,816 

8,307 

10,427 

Other Services ...... 

6.363 

8,102 

10,000 

10,595 

Gross Domestic Product . 

78,986 

99,120 

119.886 

132,235 

Net Factor Income from Abroad . 

617 

897 

1,412 

2,995 

Gross National Product . 

79.603 

100,017 

121,298 

135.230 


Expenditure 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Private Consumption ..... 
Government Consumption >. 

Fixed Capital, Stock Changes 

Foreign Trade (goods and services) 

48.587 
7.563 
8.741 , 
376 

69,315 

8,555 

10,000 

-4>455 

89.557 

12,118 

17.346 

—8,280 

^^^E Is 

Expenditure on Gross Domestic Productf 

Net Factor Income from Abroad . 

65,267 

463 

83,415 

617 

110,741 

1,147 

131,312 

1,872 

Expenditure on Gross National Productf 
Indirect Taxes, net of Subsidies ... 

65.730 

-4.912 

84,032 

-4,429 

111,888 

-9.563 

1. 

Gross National Product at Factor Cost . 

60,818 

79.603 

102,325 

121,590 


* Provisional. -f At market prices. 


Sources .• Government of Pakistan, Ministry of Finance, 
Yearbook 1974 ; Esesjay Consult Limited, Karachi. 


Planning and Economic Afiairs, 


Statistical 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


(million rupees, July ist to June 30th) 



1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Imports . 

Exports* . 

8.398.3 

8,623.5 

13.569.6 

10.237.6 

20.924.9 

10.460.9 

20,007.4 

11,252.9 

23,012.2 

11,436.0 


* Including re-exports. 

Source: Government of Pakistan, Ministry of Finance. 
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S/fl/js/jca/ Sunxy 


Imports 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Chemicals ....... 

391.6 

483.0 

1,426.0 

Drugs and medicines ..... 

253-2 

271.8 

348.3 

Dyes and colours ..... 

266.2 

279.6 

2SI.3 

Chemical fertilizers ..... 

1,022 .0 

100.5 

623.5 

Electrical goods ...... 

1,186.0 

i,iSS.6 

1.320.4 

Machinery, non-electrical .... 

1,070.8 

2.796.7 

3.312.4 

Transport equipment ..... 

1,226.6 

1 . 353-1 

2.016.0 

Paper, board and stationery 

522.4 

273-1 

317-2 

Tea ........ 

664.4 

616.6 

751-5 

Sugar, refined ...... 

0.1 

O.I 

0.5 

Art-silk yarn ...... 

173-4 

127-3 

II7.2 

Iron and steel and manufactures thereof 

2,054 - r 

1,698.5 

1.727.0 

Non-ferrous metals ..... 

418.9 

II9.2 

338-6 

OU minerals (including greases) 

333-6 

3.743-9 

4.083.4 

Oil vegetables ...... 

1.359-8 

1,047.0 

1.478.0 

Grain, pulses and flour .... 

2,214.4 

1.792.3 

667.7 

Other imports ...... 

3.511-9 

4,116.1 

4.225.0 

Total ..... 

20,669.9 

20,007.4 

23,012 .2 


PAKISTAN 

COMMODITIES 
(million rupees) 


Exports 


Fish and fish preparations . 

Rice ..... 
Hides and skins ... 

Raw wool .... 

Raw cotton 

Leather .... 
Cotton waste 
Cotton yarn 
Cotton thread 

Cotton fabrics ... 
Petroleum and products 
Synthetic te.xtiles 
Footwear . . . • 

Animal casings ... 
Cement and products . 

Guar and products 

Oil cakes . . . - 

Paints and varnishes . 

Tobacco, raw and products . 
Ready-made garments and hosiery 
Drugs and chemic.als . 

Surgical instruments 
Carpets and rugs 
Sports goods ... 
Others . . . ■ 


Total 


1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

156.6 

278.8 

381.3 

2,302.7 

2,479.1 

2 . 477-8 

46. 1 

28.6 

23.0 

20.3 

63.0 

83-3 

1.543-9 

9S0.5 

292 . I 

367.3 

595-9 

647-4 

18.6 

10.4 

316.1 

851.4 

I*‘122.3 

1,170.1 

57-4 

39-5 

43-4 

1.250.0 

1 . 359-4 

1.603.3 

49.2 

192.0 

268.7 

22.5 

34-3 

260.0 

37-0 

66.0 

89.3 

21.2 

35-1 

37-2 

279-6 

50.0 

5-6 

163-7 

196.9 

179-8 

0.2 

0.3 

1-7 

8.1 

8.2 

8.5 

132.6 

160.2 

163. 8 

244-9 

328.4 

300.5 

^ 5-7 

107.7 

144.0 

129-4 

131 -4 

133-8 

456.0 

719.2 

012.0 

204.5 

1S0.2 

100. 0 

1.835.8 

1.7S5-6 

1.558-9 

10,286.3 

I 1,252 .9 

I 1 ,293.0 


• Provision.al 


Sources - Government of Pakistan. Ministr>- of Finance; monthly bulletin of th.e Statistical 

Dep.artment. Karachi. 
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PAKISTAN . Statistical Survey 

PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
(’ooo rupees) 



Imports 

Exports 

1974/75; 

1975/76 

1976/77 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Australia ..... 

1,253,526 

139,200 

559,274 

50,052 

68,500 

86,901 

Bahrain . . . 

57,308 

173,400 

112,685 

42,259 

136,900 

68,032 

Belgium and Luxembourg 

China, People’s Republic . ' . 

383.904 

214,700 

247,309 

148,838 

94,000 

112,307 

' 534,958 

549,400 

633,480 

150,747 

175,500 

96,301 

France ..... 

501,417 

547.900 

459,047 

194,826 

228,600 

261,741 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

1,491,261 

1,242,400 

1,303,719 

462,848 

597,600 

648,401 

Hong Kong ..... 

105,103 

135,400 

175,378 

786,927 

1,240,006 

711,418 

Italy ...... 

599,001 

668,700 

622,609 

249,998 

430,900 

421,031 

Japan ...... 

2.632,560 

2 , 473(800 

3,291,576 

699,079 

785,900 

912,574 

Malaysia ..... 

700,120 

204,600 

414,313 

65,926 

152,400 

117,622 

Sri Lanka ..... 

546,108 

504,500 

443.570 

600,431 

360,200 

436,518 

United Kingdom .... 

1,229,723 

1,501,300 

1,611,673 

687,017 

710,900 

807,502 

U.S.A. . . . 

2,908,540 

3,742,600 

2,818,059 

383,596 

645,600 

581,773 


Sources: Government of Pakistan. Ministry of Finance, Statistical BitUeiin\ Esesjay Consult Limited, Karachi. 


TRAfISPORT 

RAILWAYS 
(July 1st to June 30th) 



1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Number of Passengers (’ooo) . 
Passenger-kilometres (million) . . 

Freight (’ooo tons) . . 

Net freight ton-kilometres (million) . 

140,652 

11,600 

11,009 

7.228 

142,000 

11.293 

11,000 

7,380 

146,000 

12,817 

15,000 

n.a. 

120,570 

11,044 

12,681 

6,861 


Sottrees: Ministry of Finance, Statistical Yearbook', Esesjay Consult Limited, Karachi. 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


(motor vehicles in use) 



Passenger Cars 

Motor Rickshaws 

Taxis 

Buses 

Trucks 

Total 

1970 • 

1971 • 

1972 • 

1973 • 

1974 . 

141,263 

153,498 

156,571 

162,022 

173,042 

19,438 

20,738 

21,485 

22,555 

25,117 

12,786 

13,472 

14,010 

15,324 

16,127 

21,600 

23,860 

26,583 

29,718 

33.477 

42,003 ‘ 

44,078 

45,842 

49,345 ■ 
53,467 

237,090 

255,646 

264,491 

278,964 

301,230 


Source: Government of Pakistan, Ministry of Finance, Planning and Economic Affairs, Statistical Bulletin. 
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PAKISTAN 


SHIPPING 


Staiisiical Survey 



1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Vessels ('000 net reg. tons): 
Entered .... 

6,465 

i 

6,650 

1 

7.481 

7.099 

7.203 

Cleared .... 

6,452 

6,600 

7.248 

7,1 12 

7.0S5 

Goods {’000 long tons) : 

Loaded .... 

3.209 

3.094 

2.303 

2.393 

2,374 

Unloaded .... 

7.303 

7.559 

7.856 

7.690 

7.215 


Source: Ministry of Finance, Planning and Development, Statistical Bulleth: {July 1977). 


CIVIL AVIATION 


(domestic and international Aights, July to June — ’000) 



1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Kilometres flown . . . . • 

Passenger-kilometres .... 

Freight ton-kilometres .... 
Mail ton-kilometres ..... 

23,627 

1,478,630 

59,365 

8,069 

21,651 

1.303,342 

61.549 

6.237 

23.545 

1.584,930 

74,021 

4.788 

28,183 

2,224,090 

116,437 

4.804 

33.490 

2,929,201 

132,200 

4.352 


Source: Government of Pakistan, Ministry of Finance, Planning and Economic Affairs, Statistical Ycarbooft, 1976. 


TOURISM 



1972 

1 

1973 

1974 

1 

J 975 

1976 

Tourist arrivals 

100,963 

141,898 

154-500 

172,029 

197.323 


Source: Government of Pakistan, Ministry of Finance, Planning and Development, Statistical Bulletin. Dec. 1976. 


EDUCATION 

(1974/75) 



TEACunns ! 

i 

Studk.vts 

Primary' ... - 

123,361 

5, 165,771 

Secondary: 



General 

94.032 

1,751,681 

Vocational 

2,161 

26,850 

Teacher-training 

75! 

16.883 

Higher* 

5.054 

1 1 1,826 


* t973/74 figures 


Source (unless otherwise stated) Development Advi-ory Centre. K.arachi, 










PAKISTAN 


The Constitution 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution was promulgated in 1973 and amended 
in 1974. 1975, 1976 and 1977. Certain provisions were 
suspended in July 1977 following the military take-over. 

GOVERNMENT 

In the Federal Parliamentary system the Head of the 
State is to be a constitutional President on whom the 
advice of the Prime Minister shall be binding in all respects. 
The Prime Minister, who is to be the chief executive, and 
his Cabinet shall be answerable to the Federal Legislature. 

A constitutional amendment in February 1975 freed the 
government of the obligation to seek parliamentary 
approval to declare a state of emergency. 

LEGISLATURE— NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
AND SENATE* 

The Federal Legislature shall comprise two houses — the 
lowerhousecalledtheNational Assembly with 200 members 
elected directly for a term of five years, on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage, and the upper house, called the 
Senate, of 63 members who serve for four years, half 
retiring every two years. Each Provincial Assembly is to 
elect 14 Senators. The tribal areas are to return five and the 
remaining two are to be elected from the Federal Capital 
Territory by members of the Provincial Assemblies. Six 
seats in the National Assembly are reserved for minorities 
and for a period of 10 years from 1973 women are to get 10 
seats, raising the strength of the Assembly to 216. 

There shall be two sessions of the National Assembly and 
Senate each year, with not more than 120 days between 
the last sitting of a session and the first sitting of the next 
session. 

The role of the Senate in an overwhelming majority of 
the subjects shall be merely advisory. Disagreeing with 
any legislation of the National Assembly, it shall have the 
right to send it back only once for reconsideration. In case 
of disagreement in other subjects, the Senate and National 
Assembly shall sit in a joint session to decide the matter 
by a simple majority. 

An amendment to the Constitution shall require two- 
thirds majority in the National Assembly and its endorse- 
ment by a simple majority in the Senate. The members 
of the Senate may be taken in the Federal Cabinet pro- 
vided their total number does not exceed 25 per cent of 
the total number of Central Ministers. 


* Although the Constitution provides for a Senate of 
63 members, the number in 1977, when the Senate was 
dissolved, was still 45, the same as before the promulgation 
of the Constitution in 1973. 


The stability of the parliamentary system is sought to 
be ensured through four main provisions. Firstly, the 
Prime Minister shall be elected by the National Assembly 
and the President must call on him to form a govern- 
ment. Secondly, any resolution calling for the removal of 
a Prime Minister shall have to name his successor in the 
same resolution which shall be adopted by not less than 
two-thirds of the total number of members of the lower 
house. The requirement of two-thirds majority is to remain 
in force for 15 years or three electoral terms, whichever is 
more. Thirdly, the Prime Minister shall have the right to 
seek dissolution of the legislature at any time even during 
the pendency of a no-confidence motion. Fourthly, if a 
no-confidence motion is defeated, such a motion shall not 
come up before the house for the next six months. 

All these provisions for stability shall apply mutaiis 
mutandis to the Provincial Assemblies also. 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 

In the niatter of relations between Federation and 
Provinces, Parliament shall have the power to make laws, 
including laws bearing on extra-territorial affairs, for the 
whole or any part of Pakistan, while a Provincial Assembly 
shall be empowered to make laws for that Province or any 
part of it. Matters in the Federal Legislative List shall be 
subject to the exclusive authority of Parliament, while 
Parliament and a Provincial Assembly shall have power 
to legislate with regard to matters referred to in the 
Concurrent Legislative List. Any matter not referred to in 
either list may be the subject of laws made by a Provincial 
Assembly alone, and not by Parliament, although the 
latter shall have exclusive power to legislate with regard 
to matters not referred to in either list for those areas in 
the Federation not included in any Province. 

The executive authorities of every Province shall be 
required to ensure that their actions are in compliance 
with the Federal laws which apply in that Province. The 
Federation shall be required to consider the interests of 
each Province in the exercise of its authority in that 
Province. The Federation shall further be required to 
afford every Province protection from external aggression, 
and internal disturbance, and to ensure that every Pro- 
vince is governed in accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

To further safeguard the rights of the smaller provinces, 
a Council of Common Interests has been created. Compris- 
ing the Chief Ministers of the four provinces and four 
Centrm Ministers to decide upon specified matters of com- 
mon interest, the Council is responsible to the Federal 
Legislature. The constitutional formula gives the net 
proceeds of excise duty and royalty on gas to the province 
concerned. The profits on hydro-electric power generated 
in each province shall go to that province. 
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PAKISTAN 


The Government, Federal Legislature, ProvvKes 

THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President; Fazal Elahi Chaudhrv. 


MILITARY COUNCIL 


On July 5th, 1977, the Government was overthrown 
in a bloodless military coup. A four-man Military Council 
was formed to assist the President in the administering 
of the country until general elections are held. 

Chief of Military Council: Gen. Moham.mad Zia ul-Haq, 
Chief of Army Staff. 


Members of the Military Council: 

Gen. M. Shariff, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Admiral Mohammad Sharif, Chief of Naval Staff. 

Air Marshal Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Chief of Air Staff. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 

{February 1978) 


Chief Martial Law Administrator responsible for the 
Cabinet Division, Defence, Information and Broad- 
casting, Atomic Energy Commission, Science and Tech- 
nological Research, Aviation, Culture and Sports and 
Tourism: Gen. Mohammad Zia uL-HAg. 

Secretary-General in Chief and Adviser for Planning and 
Co-ordination: Ghulam IShaq Khan. 

Chief of Staff to Chief Martial Law Administrator, Adviser 
for Establishment, Kashmir Affairs and Northern Areas 
and the Federal Inspection Commission: Lieut.-Gen. 
F. A. Chisti. 

Adviser for Shipping, Ports and Export Promotion: Mus- 
tafa Gokal. 

Adviser for Industries and Production: Lieut.-Gen. (retd.) 

Habibullah Khan. 

Adviser for National Security, Labour, Manpower, Local 
Government, Rural Development and States and 
Frontier Regions: Lieut.-Gen. Ghulam Hassan Khan. 

Adviser for the Interior: Air Marshall Inam ul-Haq. 

Secretary-General for Finance and Economic Co-ordinatlpn, 
Adviser for Economic Affairs, Statistics and Agrarian 
Management: A. G. N. Kazi. 


Adviser for Railways: N. Kureshi. 

Adviser for the Environment and Urban Affairs, Housing 
and Works: Mahmud Ali. 

Adviser for Political Affairs and Commerce: Sakdak 
Maula Bakhsh Soomro. 

Adviser for Education: Mohammed Ali Khan Hoti. 

Adviser for Food, Agriculture, Co-operatives and Live- 
stock: Dr. Amir Mohammad. 

Attorney-General: Sharifuddin Pirzada. 
Secretary-General for Foreign Affairs: Acha Shahi. 

Adviser for Petroleum and Natural Resources: Rear 
Admiral R. M. Sheikh. 

Adviser for Water and Power: Gul Mohammed Khan 

JOGEZAI. 

Adviser for Communications: Mohvuddin Baluch. 
Adviser for Law and Parliamentary Affairs and Religious 
and Minority Affairs: A. X. Brohi. 

Adviser for Health, Population, Planning and Social 
Welfare: Mohammad Rafiq Akhtar. 

Special Adviser for Finance, Economic Affairs and External 
Trade: Hamid D. Habib. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATURE 


Under the 1973 Constitution, the Federal Legislature 
house (the Senate). 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

.The National Assembly is elected for five years. It 
comprises 200 directly elected members and 10 women 
members elected by the -Assembly. Six seats arc reserve 
for minorities. The National Assembly which came into 
existence after the March 1977 elections was dissolved in 
July 1977, following the imposition of martial law. 


comprises a lower house (the National .AS'cmbly) and an upper 


SENATE 

The Senate serves for four years. In 197J. when the new 
Constitution came into effect, the Senate compp>cti 45 
members, Tlic Constitution provide.s for an incre.ase to 63 
mcmlxirs, including 56 elected by the provincial a'.'einhlirv. 
The Senate was dis.solvcd in July 1977. following the 
imposition of martial law. 


PROVINCES 


Pakistan comprises the four provinces of Sind. Baluchis- 
tan. Punjab and the North-West Frontier I rovince. plus 
the Fetleral c.apital and “tribal arc.as under fe^iera^ 
administration. Following the imposition of martial law 
in Julv 1077 the Governors of the four provincs-^ were 
replaced by the Chief Justices of the provincialhigh courts, 
and the provincial govemtiieiits were removed. 


Governor!: 

Sind: .Mr, Justice AlitiU!. Kaiui: Shi ikh (.aetingi. 
liaSucr.isUin: .'dr. Justier .'dti’ IIhi’iia Bvk'-h Mai »-! 
(acting). 

I'uniab: -Mr. Justic*- UsAr lifsAl’- (.'ctie,'). 

AV.,A..!!Vu i-V.'e.'wf Pf.iin:': Mr Ju-tir- Amol 
Hakim Khan laetini-i. 

l!‘.’l 



PAKISTAN 


Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Note: Political activities were suspended from July 1977, following the imposition of martial law, but the ban was gradually 
relaxed in preparation for elections. 


■ The following eight parties joined to form the Pakistan 
National Alliance (PNA), with Maulana Mufti Mahm.ud 
as President, in January 1977. Tehrik-i-Istiqlal originally 
formed part of the Alliance, but broke away in November 
1977 - ■■ 

All Pakistani Jammu and Kashmir Conference: f. 1948; 
advocates free plebiscite in the whole of Kashmir; 
Pres. Sardar Abdul Qayyum Khan. 

Jamaat-i-lslami: Mansoorah, Multan Rd., Lahore; f. 1941; 
aims at the establishment of the Islamic state; Leader 
Mian Tufail Muhammed. 

Jamiat-i-Ulamae Pakistan: f. 1968; advocates legislation 
in accordance with Islamic teaching; Pres. Maulana 
, Shah Ahmad Noorani. , . 

Jamiat-i-Ulema Islam: advocates constitution in accor- 
dance with Islamic teaching; Pres. Maulana Mufti 
Mahmud., 

National Democratic Party: f. 1975 after ban on National 
Awami Party; demands civil liberties; Pres. Sherbaz 
Khan Mazari, m.n.a. 


Pakistan Democratic Party (PDP): f. 1969; aims to 
uphold “democratic and Islamic values”; Leader 
Nawabzada Naserullah Khan; Sec.-Gen. Sheikh 
Nasim Hasan. 

Pakistan Khaksar Party: f. during British rule, dissolved 
1947, later revived; upholds Islamic values but 
emphasizes military training for all persons; Prek 
Mohammad Ashraf Khan. ' ' ' ' . 

Pakistan Muslim League: Muslim League House, 33 Davis 
Rd., Lahore; Pres. Pir SahIb’ Pagaro; ' Sec.-Gen. 

• Malik Mohammad Qasim. 


National Awami Party: f. 1968; leftist; supports pro- 
• Soviet line; Leader/Pres.- Khan Abdul Wali Khan; 
banned in 1975. ■ 

Pakistan People’s Party (PPP); 1967;. Islamic, socialism, 
democracy and an independent foreign policy; Chair. 
ZuLFiQAR Ali Bhutto; Sec.-Gen. Dr. Ghilam Husain. 

Tehrik-i-lstiqial: f. 1968; upholds democratic and, Islamic 
values; Pres. Air Marshal (Retd.) Mohammad Asghar 
Khan; Sec.-Gen. Musheer Ahmad Pesh Imam.- ■ ' 


.. DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES. ACCREDITED TO PAKISTAN 
(in Islamabad unless otherwise stated) 


Afghanistan: 176, Shalimar 7/3: Ambassador: Noor 
Ahmad Etemadi. . 

Albania; Cairo, Egypt. 

.Algeria: 72, St. 26, Shalimar F-6/2; .Chargd d’Affaires; 
Mohamed Ghalib Nedjari. 

Argentina: 7, St. 7, Shalimar 6/2; Chargi d' Affaires: Dr. 
Mario Izaguirre. 

Australia: Plot No. 17, Sector G-4/4, Diplomatic Enclave 
No. 2; Ambassador: J. D. Petherbridge (also accred. 
to Afghanistan). 


Egypt: 449-F, Sector Ramna 6/4; Atiibassadori-KHMAV^ 
Abdel Aziz Moustafa. 

Finland: Ankara, Turkey. ■ 

Franco: 217-C, 54th St.. Shalimar 7/4; Ambassador: P. 
Gourri^rec. ■ ■ ' 

German Democratic Republic: Shalimar 6/3, St. 3, House 
218; Ambassador: Dr. Hans Meritzki. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Ramna 5, Diplomatic Enclave, 
P.O.B. 1027; Ambassador : Dr. Ulrich Scheske. 


Austria: 13, 1st St., Shalimar 6; Ambassador: Dr. Ernst 
Josef Ploil. 

Bangladesh: House 21, St. 88, G-6/3; Ambassador: Nazrul 
Islam. 

Belgium: 40, St. 12, Shalimar 6; Ambassador: -Leon 
Olivier; . ■ 

Brazil: 194 Embassy Rd., Ramna 6/3; Ambassador: 
Ant6nio Carlos Diniz de Andrada. 

Bulgaria: Plot 29, St. 22, Shalimar 6/2; Ambassador: 
Tocho Tochev. 

Burma: 368, Shalimar 6/3; Ambassador: U Tha Tun (also 
accred. to Afghanistan and Iran). 

Canada: Diplomatic Enclave; Ambassador; William 
Frank Stone (also accred. to Afghanistan). 

China, People’s Republic: 23-24, Shalimar 6/4; Ambas- 
sador: Lu Wei-chao. 

Czechoslovakia: 25, Shalimar 6/2; Ambassador: Vladimir 
Ludvik. 

Denmark: Teheran, Iran. 


Ghana: 4, St. 16, Shalimar 6/3; Ambassador: William 
Waldo Kofi Vanderpaye (also accred. to Iran). . 
Greece: Teheran, Iran. 

Guinea: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Guyana: Washington, D.C.; U.S.A. 

Skalimar 6/3; Ambassador: KAlmAn 

Docze. 

Ambassador: Kayatyani Shankar Bajpai. 
Indonesia: 171-172, Shalimar 6/3; Ambassador: R. M. 


iraiu 36 37 Attaturk Ave., Ramna 6; Ambassador: 
paredoon Zand Fard (also accred. to Sri Lanka). 

Iraiu 178, Ramna 6/3; Ambassador: Ahmed Zafar al- 
■ UAilani (also accred. to Thailand). ' ‘ • 

Italy. 448, Shalimar 61 ^; Ambassador : Gerardo Zampag- 
lione. . , 

Jap^: Plot Nos. 53-70, Ramna 5/4; Ambassador: Hiroshi 
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Jordan: 435, Ramna 6/4; Ambassador: Sheikh Ibrahim 
al-Kattan (also accred. to Indonesia and Ivlalaysia). 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: 9, 89th St., Ramna 
6/3; Ambassador: Jang.Hak Myong. 

Kuwait: 148-G, Attaturk Ave., Ramna 6/3: Ambassador: 
Youssef Abdul Latif al-Abdul Razzaq. 

Laos: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Lebanon: Plot 26, St. 32, Shalimar 61 1; Ambassador: 
Abdul Rahman Adra (also accred. to JIalaysia). 

Libya: Plot 109-H, Ramna 6/3; Ambassador: Muhammad 
Bashir Moghersi. 

Malaysia: 7, St. 40, Shalimar 6; Ambassador: Kama- 
RUDDIN MoHAMED ARIFF. 

Mauritania: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Mauritius: 532-F, Ramna 6/4; Ambassador: Ameen 
Kasenally. 

Mexico: Ankara, Turkey. 

Mongolia: Peking, People's Republic of China. 

Morocco: 19, 87th St., Ramna 6/3; Ambassador: Saad 
Eddine Taib (also accred. to Malaysia). 

Nepal: 506, 84th St., Attaturk Ave., Ramna 6/4; Ambas- 
sador: Khadga Man Singh (also accred. to Turkey). 

Netherlands: 5, 6rst St., Shalimar 6/3; Ambassador: G. J. 
JONGEJANS. 

Nigeria: 440, Shalimar 6/3; Ambassador: Alhaji Abdul- 
KADIR DaFUWA GaDAU. 

Norway: Teheran, Iran. 

Oman: 440 Bazar Rd., Ramna 6/4: Ambassador: Salim 
Mohammad al-Ghaylani. 

Paraguay: Tokj’o, Japan. 

Philippines: II, St. 26, Shalimar 6/2; Ambassador: Juan C. 
Dionisio. 

Poland: 172, St. 88, Ramna 6/3; Ambassador: Ryszard 
POSPIESZYNSKI. 

Portugal: 130-H, Ramna 6/3; Ambassador: Dr. I-reokrico 
Teixeira de Sampayo. 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 

Qatar: 201 Masjid Rd., Shalimar 6/4; Ambassador: 
Mubarak Nassar Al Kuwarit (also acorcd. to 
Indonesia and Malaysia). 

Romania: 10, St. 90, Ramna 6/3: Ambassador: Lucian 
Petrescu. 

Saudi Arabia: Plot 436-F, Ramna 6/4; Ambassador: 
Sheikh Riyadh Al-Khatib. 

Senegal: Beirut, Lebanon. 

Sierra L,eonc: Peking. People’s Republic of China. 
Singapore: Cairo, Eg5*pt. 

Somalia: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Spain: P.O.B. 1144, 180-G, Sector Ramna 6/3; Ambassador: 
Ignacio de Casso. 

Sri Lanka: 468-F, Ramna 6/4; Am.bassador: J.frs. Theja 
Gunawardhana (also accred. to Iran). 

Sudan: 203, Ramna 6/3; Ambassador: Saytcd Awad 
Gilkarim Fadlalla. 

Sweden: ist Floor, National Bank Bldg.; Ambassador; 
Bengt Rosio. 

Switzerland: II, 84th St., Ramna 6; Ambassador: Lucie.n 
Mossaz. 

Syria: 343, Shalimar 6/3; Ambassador: Mohammed 
Shabir Dreii. 

Thailand: 23, St. 25, Shalimar 6/2; Ambassador; Tha.nom 
Nophawan. 

Turkey: 125-H, Ramna 6/3; Ambassador: Nant Dinc. 

U.S.S.R.: Diplomatic Enclave, Rarnna 4; Ambassador: 
S. A. Azimov. 

United Arab Emirates; 228, Shalimar 6/3, ist St.; Ambas- 
sador: Rashid Sultan al-Makhamt. 

United Kingdom: Diplomatic Enclave, Ramna 5, P.O.B. 
1122; Am.bassador: John C. \V. Bushell. 

U.S.A.: Diplomatic Enclave, Ramna 4: Ambassador; 
George Vest. 

Vatican City: P.O.B. 110&, 317, F. O/3 (Apostolic Nuncia- 
ture); idur.cio: Mgr. Giulio Einaudi. 

Vict-Nam: Peking. Pcoplc’.s Republic of Cliina. 

Yugoslavia; 14, St. 87, Ramna 6/3; Am.bassador: Dr. Vido 
ICnezevic. 


Pakistan also has diplomatic relations with Angola. Bahrain. Benin, Bolivia. Caml>otlia (Kampuchea!. Came 
Central African Empire Chad, Chile. Colombia, the Congo People’s Republic. Costa Rica. Ciib.a. C\-prus, I-thn 

Gambia, Iceland, .Ireland, tbc Iv “ ’ ' ’ ' - 

Maldives, Mali. Malta, Mozambiqu 
Tanzania, Togo, Trinidad and Tobago, 

People's Democratic Republic of Yemen and Zambia. 


roon. tiie 
thiopia. The 



JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


SUPRE.ME COURT 
R.aw.alptndi 

Chici Justice; -Mr. Ju-tice Anwakui. K.».g. 


HIGH COURT OP BAI.rCHISTAN 
Chief Justice: Mr Justice .Wvvi. H.wrr. Ovsir.-.m (actim-.i 

HIGH COURT OP LAHORE 
Chic! Justice: Mr, Justice Mi-sut.so Hr.sr-MN (.acii.nce 


I lY.h 


HIGH COURT Of' 

Chief Justice; .*'tr. Ju'iic'- •' ■■ ;;' ■■■ 

HlGif O lURT 1 '1 Si.'.'O 
Chief Justice: .*!r, j-.rt.-'e • fJvM ;•! l 



PAKISTAN 


Religion, The Press 


RELIGION 


ISLAM 

Islam is the state religion. Under the Constitution of 
Pakistan the head of state must be a Muslim. Muslims 
made up 97.1 per. cent of the population in 1961. 


HINDUISM . 

Hindus make up 1.6 per cent of the population. 
CHRISTIANITY 

There is a small minority of Christians, including 
about 366,000 Catholics in 1976. 


THE PRESS 


Pakistan’s Press today is largely a remnant of the Muslim 
Press that became prominent during the struggle for the 
national State (1940-47). The first Urdu-language news- 
paper, the daily , Urdw Akhbar, was founded in 1836. After 
1945, with the introduction of modem equipment, the more 
influential English newspapers, such as Dattm and The 
Pakistan Times, were firirdy established, while several new 
Urdu newspapers, for example Nawa-i-Waqt and Daily 
Jang, became very popular. 

In Pakistan there are 12 English dailies, 62 Urdu 
dailies and 10 in regional languages. In addition there are 
230 weeklies and 16 bi-weeklies. These together with other 
publications number in all 1,222. 

The Urdu Press comprises 882 newspapers, with Daily 
Jang, Mussawat, Imroze, Nawa-i-Waqt and Mashriq being 
the most influential. "The largest daily is Daily Jang 
(circ. 300,000). Though the English-language Press 
reaches only i per cent of the population and totals 312 
publications, it is influential in political, academic and 
professional circles. 

PRINCIPAL DAILIES 
Rawalpindi 

Daily Jang: P.O.B. 30, Gawal Mandi; f. 1959; published 
simultaneously in Quetta and Karachi; Urdu; inde- 
pendent national; Editor-in-Chief Khalil-ur-Rahman; 
circ. (Rawalpindi) 65,000. 

Daily Ta’Meer: P.O.B. 350, 24 A 1 Abbas Market, Rawal- 
pindi Saddar; i. 1949; Urdu independent; Man. Dir. 
and Chief Editor Bashir ul Islam Usmani. 

Karachi 

Aghaz: Preedy St., ii Japan Mansion, Saddar, 2; Urdu; 
evening; Editor M. A. Faruqi. 

Amn: I. I. Chundrigar Rd.; Editor Afzal Siddiqi. 

Business Recorder: Recorder House, Business Recorder 
Road, 0509; f. 1963; English; Editor M. A. Zuberi. 

Daily Jang: H.o. Printing House, I.I. Chundrigar Rd., 
P.O.B. 52; f. 1937; morning and Sunday; editions also 
in Quetta, Rawalpindi; Editor Khalil-ur-Rahman; 
circ. 215,000 (m), 275,000 (S). 

Daily News: Jang House, I.I. Chundrigar Rd.; f. 1962; 
evening; English; Editor Wajid Shamsul Hasan; circ! 
42,000. 

Dawn: Haroon House, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed Rd., 4; f. 1942- 
English, Gujarati; Chief Exec. Mahmud Haroon’ 
Editors Ahmad Ali Khan (English edn.), Shaffi 
Mansuri (Gujarati edn.); circ. 60,000. 

Evening Star: Haroon House, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed Rd., 4; 
evening; English; Editor G. N. Mansuri. 

Hilal-e-Pakistan: Karachi; Sindhi; Editor Mohammad 
Hashim Memon. 

Hurriyat: Haroon House, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed Rd.; 
Urdu; Editor Anwar Khalil. 

Leader: 191 Altaf Husain Rd., 2; independent; English; 
Editor Manzarul Hasan; circ. 10,000. 


Millat: 191 Altaf Husain Rd., 2; f. 1946; Gujarati; indepen- 
dent; circ. 15,000; Editor Inquilab Matri. 

Morning News: Saifee House, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed Rd.; f. 
1942; English; Editor-in-Chief S. R. Ghauri. 

Mussawat: Seri Rd.; f. 1974; Urdu; Editor Ebrahim 
Jalees. 

Saddaqat: Press Centre; Editor Bashir Rana. 

Vatan: Haroon House, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed Rd,; f. 1942; 
Gujarati; Editor M. J. M. Noor; circ. 12,006. 




Hayat: Mirza Company House, Mall Rd.; Urdu; Editor 
Nazir Naji. 

Imroze: Rattan Chand Rd.; f. 1948; morning; Urdu; 
Editor Hamid Jehalmi; circ. Lahore 48,000, Multan 
17,000. 

Mahgrabi Pakistan: Beadon Rd.; Urdu; Editor M. Shafaat. 

MaslKiq Daily: 46 Nisbet Rd.; f. 1963; Urdu; simultaneous 
editions in Karachi, Peshawar • and Quetta; Editor 
Iqbal Ahmad Zuberi; circ. 175,000. 

Mussawat: 15 Montgomery Rd.; Editor Syed Badruddin. 
Nawa-i-Waqt Daily: 4 Shahrah-e-Fatima, Jinnah, Lahore- 
simultaneous edition in Rawal; 
pindi. Editor M. Nizami; circ. 150,000. 

Pakistan Timw: Rattan Chand Rd., P.O.B. 223; f. 1947: 
English; liberal; simultaneous edition in Rawalpindi; 
Chief Editor A. T. Chaudhry; circ..40,ooo. . 

Saadat: 56 Mcleod Rd., Editor Nasikh Safi. 

Tajir: Shahrah-i-Quaid-e-Azam, Shahdin Bldg.; Editor 

SiRAJUDDIN SaRHANDI. . 

Wifaq: Shahrah-i-Quaid-e-Azam, Shahdin Bldg.; Editor 
Mostafa Sadiq. ^ . 

Other Towns 

Aftab: New Gool Building, Hyderabad; Sindhi; Editor 
Sheikh Ali Mohammad. 

Al FalalK A 1 Fal^ Bldg., Saddar, Peshawar; f. 1939; Urdu 
and Pashtu; Editor S. Abdullah Shah. 

Al-Jamiat-e-Sarhad: Kocha Gilania Chakagali, Karimpura, 
GilanT^^’ ^'■‘^“■Pashtu; Editor S. M. Hassan 

Baluchistan Times: Quetta; Editor Fasihuddin. 

Daily Meezan: Meezan Chambers, Dayal Bagh, Quetta; 
Urdu; Editor Jamil. 

Daily Rehbar: Rehbar Office I, Chah Fatehkhan, Bahawal- 
Urdu; also published in Lahore; Chief 
ditor Malik Mohammad Hayat, t.k.; circ. 5,680. 

'*^''farooq Colony, Peshawar; Editor Sharif 

^‘I'^'^^.Manzil, Wallace Rd., Sukkur, P.O.B. 
88, Urdu; Editor Mehr Elahi Shamshi. 

Saddar Rd., Peshawar; f. 1932; Inde- 
pendent; English; circ. 5,000; Editor Askar Ali Shah. 
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Maghribi Pakistan: Scl:J:ur; Urd-j; Editor Ja-.xd Ashkaf. 

Zamana: Jinnah Ed.. Qnetta; L'rdt:; Editor St“t^ Ea5:h 
I gsAX; circ. 5,000. 


SELECTED WEEKLIES 

Ajkai: Kabuli Gate, Pesbawar; L 195S; Urdu; Editor 
Jamil A.khtar. 

Akhbar-e-Jehan: Jang House, Chundrigar Kd., Karachi; 
f. 1967; Urdu; independent national; illnstrated family 
magazine; Editor-in-Chief Mir Kzo-ALiL-rR-R.'.KM-'.K; 
circ. 70,000. 

AI-Tahir Weekly: 25 Haroon Chambers, .\itaf Husain 
Rd., Karachi: f. 1056; Urdu; Editor Sted T.ahir 
Hcssaim; circ. 10.000. 

A! V/ahdat: Peshawar; Urdu and Pashtu; Editor Kcp.tn. 
Haq. 

Amal: Aiwan-a-Abul Kaif, Abul Kaif Rd., Shah Qaboul 
Colonj', Peshawar; f. 195S; Urdu; Editor Aqai .\bul 
Kaif K.aifi Sarhaddi. 


Av/am: Iftikhar Chambers, .AJtaf Husain Rd., Karachi 2; 
f. 1958; Urdu; political; Editor Abdul Rauf Siddiqi; 
circ. 3,000. 

Chamanistan: Idgah Maidan, Karachi; Editor Laeeq 
Qureshi. 

Chatan: 88 McLeod Rd.. Lahore; f. tg-iS; Urdu; Editor 
I^Iasud Shorish. 

Current; Haqqani Chawk, Karachi; English; Editor 
M. T. Bukhari. 


Dastkari: S McLagan Rd., Sharah-e-Quaid-e-.-\zam. 
Lahore; Urdu; women's; Editor Begum Shafi .\hmed. 

Hilal; Hilal Rd.. Rawalpindi: f. 1951: Urdu; Friday: 
Illustrated Sendees journal; Editor Muhammad 
Yunus; Business Man. A. Ghafoor Siddiqui; circ. 
25,000. 

Insaf: P-929, Banni, Rawalpindi; f. I955- Editor .\bdul 
Aziz. 


Lahore: 113B Balwant Mansion, Bcadon Rd., Lahore; f. 

1932; Editor Saqib Zir.avee; circ. 2,500. 
Mcmaar-i-Nao: 39 K.M.C. Bldg., Lcamarkct. Kar.ichi, 
Labour magazine; Urdu; Editor M. M. Mub.^sir. 
Nigar Weekly: Victoria Mansion, Abdullah Haroon Kd., 
Karachi; Editor Ily,\s Rashidi. 

Noor Jehan Weekly: Kohinoor Cinema Bldg.. .Marston 
Rcl., Karachi; f. 19^8; film joiimal; Urdu; Editor 
Saeed Chawla; circ. iG.ooo. 

Pakistan Economist: I.I. Chundrigar Rd . Karachi; 

English; Editor Sajj.vd Husai.n. 

Pak Kashmir: Pak Kashmir Ofllce. Soikarno ChowK. 
Liaquat Rd., Rawalpindi; f. 1051: i-ditor 

Muhammed F,\yvaz .-Viibazi. 

Parsl Sansar and Loko Sevak: Marston Rd.. Karachi; f 
1909; English and Gujarati; Wed. and Sat.; Editor 
Mr.iir.Rji P. Dastur. 

Parwaz: Madina Office, Bahawalpur; Urdu; Editor MusT.^c 


Ahmed. 

Pictorial: Jamia M.asjid RcE. Kaw.alpindi: E English. 

Editor Muhammad Safdar. 

Qaiandar: Peshawar; Urdu: Editor R. U. K. Siiv.rw.nsi. 
Quetta Times: .Mhert Press. Jinnnh Rd . Ouctt.i. B.rUichi- 
st.an; f. 192^; English: Editor S. circ. ^.ooo. 

Rahbar-e-Sarhad: IVsh.iw.ar; (. 1056: Urdu; E.ditor .M. 
Shabir Ahmad. 

Shahab-c-Saqlb; Slmlmb S.aqih Kd ..Mauh.n.i St . lV<li.s'.v.ir; 
1 1950: Uidu. EdiK'r S M Ki-'YJ. 


Shah dshrn; Akber .Mc.nr-::. 1.1 C:v,;r..m:;.Ar Kd.. K.m.-;' 

Ttfe Ststesnsn: rSo-C Cc.-.tml Ccr.-.mfrvi.O. 

P.E.C.H.S.. K.trAhv. re; 1055; I'ncEsE. K.litcr 
McK.AMv..i.r Ow.i,; 5 . 

Tanvir: Bara.r Cis.s.a Kh.-ir.i, Pesha-.vAr ; 

Urdu and Pashto; Editer .\y:r Sidi'TO:. 

Tarianan-i-Sarhad: Pt'sh.'.v.mr; Urdu .and P.-Matn. E.btcr 
M,al::< .Amir Alam .Awan. 

Viewpoint; 4 Lawrence Kd.. Lahero; English: Editcr 
MAtllt.AR ALI Kh.AN. 

Zindagi: Lahrre: Urdu; Hdi:cr Mn-n^nr. KAHvtN 

SELECTED PERIODICALS 
(Karachi unless otherwise st.ated) 

Afkar: Robson Rd.; i. 10.; c* .V,,. it»cr..turc. r.lms. 

monthly; Editor Sakba Lucknavi. 

Ahang: Pakistan Bro.adcastir.g Corpn., PBC PuMic-atiens, 
Kassam M.anzial. Kandcd Kd.; fortnightly; Urdu; Chief 
Editor Saeih Mohsin. 

Afami Digest: Uunu; monthly; Editor MoHwrnvti 
-Akb.asi. 

Alam-i-Niswan: Peshaw.ar Cantt., Pe<haw.\r; t. lost; 
Urdu; monthly: Editor Dost Mchamvad Eakhki, 

Al-Ma’arif: Institute of Ll.atnic Culture. Club Rvl., E.-dtoic; 
f. ig6S; I'rdu; monthly; Chief Editor Prof. M. Sviii' 
Sheikh; Editor M. .Abih-llah iJUKr.sut. 

Criterion {Jout>:.~,! cj !ht IsLw-ic I\es:.:r;h Ar,;.i^f:y, 
Kan'.clx): lo.'C.'iG^. Federal "B" .\rea. Kai.u'hi ,;''05: 
literature, politics, religion; English; monthly; Editor 
KaUK.AB SlDDIQtrE, 

Defence Journal: 16-B. 7th Contr.i! St.. Defence Ilou'-ing 
Society; f. 1075; English, momlily; Editor Bru;. 
(Retd.) .\. R. SiDDloi; circ. i.ooo. 

Director: 42 Commerd.al Buildings. Shara-e-Qnaid-e-.\r.ani. 
Lahore; {, 1Q4S; Urdu; monthly; films. Uterature ami 
arts; Editor ^ 1 . Fazai.hao; circ, over ei.ooo. 

Eastern Message: P.ikist.an Union Store. J.amia M.asjui. 
Mipur ICh.as; (. 1959; English; qu.trlerlv. Editor SuU.in 
•Ahmad .Ansski. 

Economic Review: .AI-M.asiha, 3rd Floor. 47 ,\bdn!I,ah 
Haroon Rd., Karachi 3; f. 1960; monthly; P.akist.tnb 
economic development; Editor IpHAL Haidvri; circ 
10,000. 

Flyer International; 18/7-3B, Shahrah-e ipaedeon. 
1 ’ E C H S . Karachi; .avi.ation .and louti'-'n; Editor 
Bashir .Akhtar. 

Gul-O-Khar: 83 Sh.ara-c-Qtiaid-e-.Nraui. P.O B 85,1 .dnur-, 
f. 19 ) 0 . films and litorature; monthly; Urvlti; Editi'r 
.tll’IIAMMAD SADIp, 

Hamdard-l-Sehat: Institute of Health and fibbi K'e-..-,ireh. 
Hamdard Nation.al I'oundation. Hamd.ttd, Po 
Nariiuah.ad. Karachi iS; f. 1033; Uidu; montldy; 
Editor Hakim Mohammed Said. 

The Herald: H ariHui lluii'.e. Dr /.i.iuiEiiii 1 K.'id, 

Karachi .5. f. 1070, uiontldy. Kn.bdi, IMife: K\n\ 
t'oNiiKEY; circ r. io.ii;>,-i, 

Islamic Studies: Islamic Ke< -arch Im ti'.tite. P.nB, D.'l e, 
ist.uu.ali.id; f so'>2; (jitarti rly, r. E.O'r Dr /.i.soi, 
Haoue. 

Iiat Pakistan: K.oli.* P.iV;i-t.ui. 71 Kd O.Cv 

Ar.it.K- 

Josoosi Digest: rr<b:; mf-n'.h'y; E..'.;'..-: b, ;-.-.?. Pe; i i.ii 

Journal ol the Pakisl.Tn Hislorit.iI Satiety : ,1 K'-i' ’ 

H'-e;'.-;;!: S-k::>';v, f lOV-. E''-*: !!; i* i; -.r rb-'. ’ 
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Khawateen Digest: Urdu; monthly; Editor • Nadira 
Khatoon. 

Mah-i-Nau: P.O.B. 183, Pakistan Publications; .!. 1948; 
illustrated, cultural monthly; Urdu; Editor Muhammed 
Rafiq Khawar; circ. 14,000. 

Medical Times (Spem): Hamdard National Foundation, 
Nazimabad, Karachi 18; f. 1959; English; monthly; 

. Editor Hakim Mohammed Said. 

Medicus: Pakistan Chowk, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed Rd., 1, 
f. 1950; English; medical journal; monthly; Editoi 
M. S. Qureshi. 

Muslim News (International): G.E.M. Chambers, Zaibun- 
nisa St.; if. 1962; current affairs; monthly; Editor 
Mukhtar Ahmad Khan; circ. 10,000. 

Pakistan Calling: Pakistan Broadcasting Corpn., PBC 
Publications, Kassam Manzial, Randal Rd.; English, 
Urdu, Persian and Arabic; monthly; Chief Editor 
Sabih Mohsin. 

Pakistan Digest: 4 Amil St., off Robson Rd., Karachi i; 
f. 1974; monthly; English; Editor Ameen Tareen. 

Pakistan Exports: Export Promotion Bureau; f. 1950; 
English; monthly; Editor Mohammad Husain. 

Pakistan Journal of Scientific and Industrial Research: 

Pakistan Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
39 Garden Rd., Karachi 0310; f. 1958; English; 6 times 
a year; Chief Editor M. A. Haleeh. 

Pakistan Management Review: Pakistan institute of 
Management, B.I.M., Shahrah Iran, Clifton. Karachi 
6; f. 1960; English; quarterly; Editor Hafeez R. 
Khan. 

Pakistan Medical Forum: 15 Nadir House, 1 . 1 . Chundrigar 
Rd., Karachi 2; f. 1966; monthly; English; Man. 
Editor M. Arson. • ■ . . ; 

Pakistan Press Directory: Chronicle Publications, Altaf 
Husain Rd., P.O.B. 5257; annual. 

Pasban: Faiz Modh Rd., Quetta; Urdu; fortnightly; 

Editor Molvi Mohd. Abdullah. 

Perspective: P.O.B. 183, Sharah Iraq; f. 1948; English; 
monthly digest; Editor (vacant); circ. 10,900. 

Punjab Educational Journal: University Book Agency, 

. , Lahore; f. 1937; English; monthly. 

Sabrang Digest: 47-48 Press Chambers, I.I. Chundrigar 
Rd., Karachi 1; f. 1970; Urdu; monthly; Editor 
Shakeel Adil Zadah; circ. 150,000. 

Sayyara Digest: Lahore; Urdu; monthly; Editor Nayeem 

SlDDIQUI. 

Sind Quarterly: 36-D Karachi Administrative Co-operative 
Housing Society, Shaheed-i-Millat Rd., Karachi 8; 
Editor Syed Ghulam Mostafa Shah. 

Statistical Bulletin: Statistical Div., I, S.M.C.H. Society, 
P.O.B; 7766; f. 1952; English; monthly. 


The Press, Publishers 

Talimo Tatbiat: Ferozsons Ltd., . 60 ,Shara-i-Quaid-i- 
Azam, Lahore; f. 1941; children's monthly; Urdu; 
Chief Editor A. Salam: circ. 40,000. 

This Fortnight in Pakistan: 505 Qamar House, Bunder Rd.; 
f. 1965; Editors Mazhar Yusuf and G. M. Mehkri. 

Trade and Industry: Trade and Industry House, 14 West 
Wharf Rd., P.O.B. 4611; f. 1957; English; monthly; 
Editor-in-Chief Ghazi Naseeruddin; Editor B. M. 
Kutty; ' ■ 

Trade Chronicle: Altaf Husain Rd.; f. 1953; English; 
monthly; trade and economics; Editor Abdul Rauf 
S iDDiQi; circ. 5,500. 

Urdu Digest: Lahore; Urdu;' monthly; Editor Altaf 
Hussain Qureshi. 

Voice of Islam: A.M. 20, off Frere Rd., Saddar, Karachi; 
monthly; English; Editor Mohammad Nasir Kahn; 
Man. M. W. Gazdar. : 

Vaqeen international: Shahrah-e-Liaquat, Saddar, Karachi 
3; f. 1952; English and Arabic; Islamic organ; Editor 
Khalique Ahmad. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Associated Press of Pakistan: 12-H The Mall, Rawalpindi; 
Editor Abdul Hakim. 

Pakistan Press International (PPI): 312 Kashmir Rd., 
Rawalpindi; Editor Ahmad Hassan. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presses (AFP): P.O.B. 1276, Islamabad; 
Chief Rep. Jean FRAN901S Le Mounier. 

Associated Press (AP) (U.S.A.)-. Mirza Kaleech Beg.Rd., 
Karachi; Corr. Zanir SiDDiQi. 

Reuters (U.K.): No. 28, 27th St., Shalimar 6, Islamabad. 
United Press International (UPl) {U.S.A.): c/o Mrs. Davis' 
Hotel, Rawalpindi; Corr. Asrar Ahmed. ■ 

Antara (Indonesia), Deutsche Presse-Agentur (Federal 
Republic of Germany) and Tass (U.S.S.R.) also have 
offices in Pakistan. 

PRESS ASSOCIATIONS ' 

All Pakistan Nev/spapers Employees Confederation: Karachi 
Press Club, M. R. Kayani Rd., Karachi; Chair. Minhaj 
Barna. 

All Pakistan Newspapers Society: 3rd Floor, 32 Farid 
Chambers, Abdullah Haroon Rd., Karachi-3; f. 1949; 
79 mems.; Pres. Sultan Ahmed. 

Council of Pakistan Newspaper Editors: Daily Jung, 
Eahore; Pres. Khalilur Rahman. 

Union of Journalists: Karachi Press Club, 
Karachi; Pres. Minhaj , Barna; 
puDl. Newsmen (monthly). 


PUBLISHERS 


Barque and Co.: Barque Chambers, Barque Square, 
Shahrah-e-Liaquat Ali Khan, ' Lahore; f. 1930; trade 
directories, Mffio's M 9 io, periodicals; Man. Dir. A. M. 
Barque. 

Chronicle Publications: Iftikhar Chambers, Altaf Husain 
Rd., Karachi; reference books, directories; Dir. Abdur 
Rafay. 

Crescent Publications: urtiu Bazar, Lahore.'- 

Din Muhammadi Press: I. I. Chundrigar Rd;, Karachi; 
f. 1948; reference books; JIan. Dir. Khawaja Ghulam 
Hussain. 


11 V TT 'ndustrial Publications: Al-Masiha, 47 
T3 , . Rd., Karachi ,3; f. 1965; books on 

akistan s economic and industrial development and 
Pakistan*^'^^^^°'^^ service on corporate companies in 

Elite Publishers Ltd.: 16/ A, Mohammad Ali Housing 
Society, Karachi; Chdir. Jamil Ahmad Mirza. 
Ferozsons Ltd.: 60 Shara-i-Quaid-i-Azam, Lahore; f. 

Lul' , , P®''iodicals. maps, charts, stationery, 
enudren s books and Islamic literature; Chair and Man.. 
A. Salam. 
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Frontier Publishing Co.: Urdu Bazar, Lahore. 

Government Publications : Manager of Publications. Central 
Publications Branch, Government of Pakistan. Block 
44. Shahrah Iraq, Karachi. 

International Press: 1 . 1 . Chundrigar Rd., Karachi; M.an. 

Dir. Mustafeez Ahmad Siddiqi. 

Islami Kutub Khana: Sadar Baza.r, Mianwali (Punjab). 

Islamic Book Centre: P.O.B. 1625, 25-B Masson Rd., 
Lahore 3; religion in Arabic and Urdu and rare books; 
Man. Dir. Rozina Saeed; Man. Dir. Muhammad 
Sajid Saeed. 

Islamic Publications Ltd.: 13-E, Shah Alam Market, 
Lahore; Islamic literature in Urdu and English; Dir. 
Akhlaq Hussain. ■ ' 

Kiiabistan Ltd.: f. 1950: Man. Dir. E. M. Aubasi. 

Madni Publications: Dams Salam, Thatta (Sind) 
Maktaba-e-lslamia: Chowk Bazar, Bahawalpur. 

Mercantile Guardian Press and Publishers: S1-S3 shara-i- 
Quaid-i-Azam, Lahore; f. 1949; trade directories, etc.; 
Editor Mahmood Ahmad Mir. 

Mina Press and Publishing House Ltd.: D-152, S.I.T.E., 
Manghopir Rd., Karachi; Dir. I^Iohammad Din Shamsi. 

Pak Publishers: Urdu Bazar, L.ahore. 

Pakistan Publications: Islamabad; general interest and 
literary books and magazines about Pakistan in 
English, Urdu and Arabic, etc. 

Pakistan Publishing Co. Ltd.: 56-N. Gulberg Industrial 
Colony, Lahore; f. 1932; textbooks; govcrnmeni 
printers: Man. Dir. S. M. Shah. 

Pakistan Publishing House: Victoria Chambers 2, A. 
Haroon Rd.. Karachi; f. 1959; Dir. M. Noora.ni. n.roM. 

PCCO Ltd.: P.O.B. 70. Lahore; f. 1936; Koran and Islamic 
literature; Man. Dir. Jameel Mazhar. 

Pioneer Book House: i Avan Lodge, Bunder Rd., P.O.B. 
37, Karachi; periodicals, gazettes, maps and reference 
works in English, Urdu and other regional languages. 

RADIO AND 

RADIO 

Pakistan Broadcasting Corpn.: Si-a S.-itcllitc Town. 
Rawalpindi; f. 1948 as Radio Pakistan, incorporated 
1972; Chair. Zahuk .\zar; Dir.-Gen. Q Saveed. 
National broadcasting comprising nine stations in 
Bahawalpur, Hyderabad. Islamabad. Karachi. Lahore. 
Multan, Peshawar, Quetta and liawalpmdi Lxiernal 
.serx'ices in 19 languages. 

There were i..)7 million radio receivers in u.se in 1077 


Publishers, Radio ar.d Tclcvisior., Finance 

Publishers International: Bandukwala Bldg., 4 I. 1 . Chun- 
drigar Rd., Karachi; f. 194S; reference books, adver- 
tising; Man. Dir. Kamaeuddin Ahmad. 

Publishers United Ltd.: 176 .Anarkali, Lahore; textbooks, 
technical, reference and general books. 

Punjab Religious Books Society: .Anarkali, Lahore 2; 
educational, religious, law and general; Chair. Rt. Rev. 
Inavat M.asih, Bishop of Lahore; Gen. Man. Capl. 
H. C. Rae. 

Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf: Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore; f. 
1923; books on all aspects of Islam in English; Chief 
Editor M. .fVsHRAF D.vrk; Man. S. .-V. Husain Shah. 

Sindhi Adabi Board [Siy-dhi Liicrary Orgatiszalior.): P.O.B. 
12, Hyderabad, Sind; f. 1051 ; history, literature, culture 
of Sind, in Sindhi, Urdu, English and Persian; transla- 
tions into Sindhi, especially of literature and history; 
Chair. Makhdoom Muiiam.mad Zaman; Sec. Zaeai'. 
Hasan. 

M. Siraj ud Din & Sons: Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore 8; f. 1905; 
rcUgiom hooks in many iangiiagcs; Man. M. Siraj vn 
Din. 

Taj Company Ltd.: P.O.B. 530, Karachi; religious books; 
Man. Dir. Sii. Enay.vtullah. 

Times Press: Mansfield St., Saddar, Karachi 3: f. 10)8; 
Government printers and registered publi.shcns of 
Quran; books and periodical.s; Man. Dir. Shujaudiu.n. 

Universal Publishing Co.: Urdu B.azar, Lahore. 

Urdu Academy Sind: 16 B.ahadurshah Market. M. A. 
Jinnah Rd.. Karachi; i. 1947; m Hyderabad and 
Lahore; general and te.xtbooks; Man. Partner D. 
Khalid. 

PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Pakistan Publisher*' and Booksellers' Association: V.M.C.A. 
Bldg., ShaTa-c-Quaid-e-.\7nni, Lahore; Chair. Nl.\z 
Ahmad; Sec, Salah-up-Din. 

TELEVISION 

TELEVISION 

Pakistan Television Corporation Ltd.: i Tuba ltd,. Lda.’.ir 
Colony, P.O.B. 230 . R.avalpimli. Ptinj.ib; f. 

Chair. Zahui: .\zai;; .Man. Dir. ZiA Nis.m-; Dir iPio- 
gr.amnus) .Vcha Nash:. 

Prognimmes <]aily i7.30--’3 30 liours Ii\t< ndii! 
ini'-sions on b'ridays. 

Colour tclevisi.ju was launched in DeCcT:il>'.'r 1070 . 

In 1076 there were 415.033 television receiver- in u-'- 


FINANCE 


(cap. .r- capital; p.u. — paid up; dcp.=^= deposits; rn. • • million. 
Ks.-= Rupees) 

B.ANKING 

lu lanuarv 1974 ah Pakistani b.anks were nationulired 
Foreign baniis were not .affected, hut were not permitteo 
to open any new branches in P.ikistan. 

CENTRA!. Bank 

State Bank of Pakistan: Centr.rl D.rector.Re 4451.. 

I 1 ChumhuNU- Kd . K.u.ichi. f lot>. b-oik of i-.e..-. 
rontiids and rer.ul.il-- currency ami torn.n' iM’i.i:, 
eaj'. Ji ti. IK it'ou’... dep IK le.O'H in ‘ Ii.'l!- J(/7,;. 

CiiV l.K'.lAN ,\i,l. 


Allied Dank of Pakistan Ltd.: Jiih;/--.- In.nrar.i • Hoi, 

1 I. Chutidiie.ii Kd . K.'.i-f.hi; i toie. i.v;> IC- i > . 

dvp K’s 2. ! jd. (Dec I'i7-'>;, (<'•<'; '* • , Jsr'.- in P.i' ; t.in. 
P.-f- .\)MAl. Kh.M.H. 

Habib Bank Ltd.: H.d'ib P.ir.k Pl.i.-.i. 1 !. i'=er liw pd . 

K.ua'-hi ;i. f. loii.f.ij' pit. ii-> o'.o; !■ li- . 

•-l-p IK 1 .i.t^ 1 ii-; lo;*’’. i! 

le.it P.U. ist.i:; I’.nd 7 .' o'. '-r -.>■ i r - . S M !''a 

i, vn 

Muslim Commercial Bank Ltd.: Ad-a;:!;'--- Hoe-.-. < I < !. !'■ 

dru'.vr h’d., K.ai.'.ihi; f. toj.'-; c.'.i' ;> i-:- \t ‘’in : d-; 

IK fD-v l-V'. L- riFA ■•..r.oli 

br- o', ^ Ik. ' I f ; I : ■ 1 
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Finance 


National Bank of Pakistan: 1 . 1 . Chundrigar Rd.. Karachi; 
f. 1949: cap. p.u. Rs. 30m.; dep. Rs. 9.140m. (Dec. 
1976); 1,457 brs. in Pakistan and 22 brs. overseas; Pres. 
A, J AMiL Nishtar ; pubis, weekly and monthly economic 
newsletters, quarterly economic journal. 

United Bank Ltd.: State Life Building No. i, I. I. Chund- 
rigar Rd., Karachi; f. 1959; cap. Rs. 58m.; dep. Rs. 
II, 080m. (Dec. 1976);, 1, 422 brs. in Pakistan and 49 brs. 
overseas; Pres. Khwaja Ziauddin: 

Foreign Banks . 

Algemene Bank Nederland, N.V.: Amsterdam; P.O.B. 
4096, Mackinnon’s Bldg., 1 . 1 . Chundrigar Rd., Karachi; 
Man. J. P. VAN Heuven. 

American Express; Standard Insurance House, I. I. 
Chundrigar Rd., Karachi; Man. Husain Majid. 

Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association: 

4th Floor, Jubilee Insurance House, I. I. Chundrigar 
Rd., Karachi; Vice-Pres. and Man. Shafiq Ahmed. 

Bank of Tokyo Ltd.: Qamar House, M. A. Jinnah Rd., 
P.O.B. 4232, Karachi; Gen. Man. T. Shihra. 

Chartered Bank: P.O.B. 4896, 1 . 1 . Chundrigar Rd., Karachi 
' 2; also in Lahore, Sadar, Faisalbad and Lyallpur; 

Resident Man. D. R. Scotchmer. 

Citibank, N.A.: State Life Bldg., I. I. • Chundrigar Rd., 
P.O.B. 4889, Karachi; br. in Lahore; Vice-Pres. 
Steven H. Crabtree. 

European Asian Bank: P.O.B. 4925, ^tate Life Bldg. lA, 
I. I. Chundrigar Rd., Karachi; Man. E. C. Hilder- 

BRANDT. 

Grindlays Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 5556, I. 1 . Chundrigar Rd.. 
Karachi 2; 16 brs. in Karachi, Lahore, Rawalpindi, 
Islamabad, Peshawar, Quetta; Gen. Man. D. S. 
Whittall. 

Rupali Bank: Bangladesh; Unitower, 1 . 1 . Chundrigar Rd., 
Karachi. 

Co-operative Bank 

Federal Bank for Co-operatives: Islamabad; f. 1976; owned 
jointly by the Federal Government, the Provincial 
Governments and the State Bank of Pakistan; provides 
credit facilities to each of four provincial co-operative 
banks and regulates their operations; supervises policy 
of provincial co-operative banks and of multi-unit 
co-operative societies; assists Federal and Provincial 
Governments in formulating schemes for development 
and revitalization of co-operative movement; carries 
out research into rural credit, etc.; cap. p.u. Rs. 200m.; 
Chair. Osman Ali; Man. Dir. Mohammad Yusuf. 
Under legislation passed in 1976 all existing co-operative 
banks were dissolved and given the option of becoming a 
branch of the appropriate Provincial Co-operative Bank 
or of reverting to a credit society. 

Development Finance Organizations 

Agricultural Development Bank of Pakistan : Civic Centre, 
Ramna 7, Islamabad; f. 1961; provides credit facilities 
to agriculturists and cottage industrialists in the rural 
areas and for allied objects; cap. auth. Rs. 200m.; total 
loans paid up (Dec. 1976) Rs. 2,757,5m.; Chair. 
Mukhtar Masood; Exec. Dir. Dr. F. H. Abbasi; 15 
regional offices ani 170 field offices. 

Industrial Development Bank of Pakistan: State Life 
Building No. 2, Wallace Rd., Karachi; f. 1961; provides 
credit facilities in Indian and foreign currencies for 
establishment of new industrial units and to meet 
needs of existing industrial enterprises; cap. p.u. Rs. 
50m.; Man. Dir. Nasim Ahmad. 


Investment Corporation of Pakistan: National Bank Bldg., 
1 . 1 . Chundrigar Rd., P.O.B. 5410, Karachi 2; f. 1966 by 
the Government “to encourage and broaden the base of 
investments and to develop the capital market”; auth. 
cap. Rs. 2oom., cap. p.u. Rs. 50m.; Chair! Akhtar 
Husain; Man. Dir. M. A. G. M. Akhtar. 

National Development Finance Corporation; N.S.C. Bldg., 
P.O.B. 5094, Karachi. 

National investment (Unit) Trust: 6th Floor, National 
Bank Bldg., I. T. Chundrigar Rd., Karachi; mobilizes 
domestic savings to meet the requirements of growing 
economic development and enables investors to share 
in the industrial and economic prosperity of the coun- 
try; assets total Rs. 724.3m. (June 1976). 

Pakistan industrial Credit and Investment Corporation 
Limited (P.I.C.I.C.) : State Life Bldg, i, 1 . 1. Chundrigar 
Rd., Karachi 2; f. 1957 as an industrial development 
bank to provide financial assistance for the establish- 
ment of new industries and balancing/modernization 
of existing ones in the private sector; auth. cap. Rs. 
150m.; cap. p.u. Rs. 66.4m.; public joint stock company 
with 60 per cent and 40 per cent shareholdings of local 
and foreign investors respectively; Chair. N. M. 
Uquaili; Man. Dir. (vacant); publ. PICIC News 
(quarterly). 

STOCK EXCHANGES 

Karachi Stock Exchange Ltd.: Stock Exchange Bldg., 
Stock Exchange Rd., Karachi 2; f. 1947; 200 mems.; 
Pres. Ahmed Dada. 

Lahore Stock Exchange Ltd.: Bank Square, Lahore; 100 
mems.; Pres. Mian Tajammul Husain. 


INSURANCE - 

Department of Insurance: Hajra Mansion, Zaibun-Nisa 
St., Saddar, Karachi; f. 1948; a government depart- 
ment attached to the Ministry of Commerce; regulates 
insurance business; Controller of Insurance A. M. 
Khalfe. 

Life Insurance 

In 1972 all life insurance companies and the life depart- 
ments of composite companies were nationalized and 
merged into the State Life Insurance Corporation of 
Pakistan. ^ 




V — vviHurdiion 01 raKistan: state i^ue 

Insurance Bldg. No. 2, P.O.B. 5725, I. I. Chundrigar 
Rd., Karachi 2; f. 1972; Chair. D. M. Quraishi, 

Postal Life Insurance Organization: Tibet Centre, M. A. 
Jinnah Rd., Karachi; Gen. Man. S. M. Raza. 

General Insurance 

Adamjee Insurance Co. Ltd.: Adamjee House, 6th Floor, 

4850, Karachi; Man. Dir. 

D. W. Purnell. 

Alpha Insurance Co. Ltd.: State Life Bldg. No. i-B, State 
Life off I. I. Chundrigar Rd., Karachi 2; f. 1951; 
Dir., Gen. Man. and Sec. V. C. Gonsalves. , 

Cental Insurance Co. Ltd.: Dawood Centre, P.O.B. 3988, 
Karachi 4; Chair. N. M. Uquaili; Gen. Man. Khurshid 
A. Minhas. 

Co-operative Insurance Society of Pakistan Ltd.: Co'-oveTa.- 
tive Insurance Bldg., P.O.B. 147, The Mall, Lahore; 
Gen. Man. Mazhar Ali Khan. ‘ 

Crescent Star Insurance Co. Ltd.: Nadir House, 1 . 1 . Chund- 
AmiAD ’ ^ ^ K3.rachi; Gen. Man. Munir 

Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co. Ltd.: Qamar House, 
R-O.B. 5005, Karachi 2; f. 1932: 
L-nair. Koshan Ali Bhimjee; Man. Dir. Azim Rahim. 
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Eastern General Insurance Co. Ltd.: Nadir House. I. I. 
Chundrigar Rd., Karachi; Chair, and Dir. Hussain 
Aftab. 

Habib Insurance Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 5217, Insurance House. 
No. I Habib Square, M. A. Jinnah Rd., Karachi; f. 
1942: Chair. Yusuf A. Habib; Chief Gen. Man. M. H. 
Mahomed; Gen. Man. R. N. Dubash. 

Indus Assurance Co. Ltd.: Grindlays Bank Bldg., 3rd 
Floor, I. I. Chundrigar Rd., Karachi; Chair. A. H. 
Manghi. 

International General Insurance Co. of Pakistan Ltd.: 

Finlay House, ist Floor, I. I. Chundrigar Rd., Karachi 
2; f. 1953; Gen. Man. and Sec. Yusuf J. Haswary. 

Khyber Insurance Co, Ltd.: 719-726 Muhammadi House, 
I. I. Chundrigar Rd., Karachi; f. 1961; Dir. Suhail 
Zahf.er Lari. 

Mercantile Fire and General Insurance Co. of Pakistan Ltd.: 

17 Chartered Bank Chambers, I. I. Chundrigar Rd., 
Karachi 2; f. 1958: Man. Dir. Fakhruddin A. Lotia. 

The Muslim Insurance Co. Ltd.: Bank Square, The Mall, 
Lahore; f. 1934; brs. throughout Pakistan; Admin- 
istrator Tahsin Ahmed. 

National Security Insurance Co. Ltd.: McB. Bldg., Bank 
Square, Lahore; Sec. Mukhtar Ahmad. 

New Jubilee Insurance Co. Ltd,: Jubilee Insurance House. 
I. I. Chundrigar Rd.. P.O.B. 4795, Karachi; f. 1953! 
Pres, and Chief Exec. M. Y, Farooqi. 

Pakistan General Insurance Co, Ltd.: P.O.B. 1364, Bank 
Square, Shahrah-e-Quaid-c-Azam, Lahore; f. 19-48; 
Gen. Man. Kkaeid Masood Khan Lasharie; Chair. 
Amir Abdullah Khan. 

Pakistan Guarantee Insurance Co, Ltd.: Serai Rd., P.O.B. 
5436, Karachi 2; Gen. Man. Fazal Rehman. 

Pakistan Insurance Corporation: Pakistan Insurance 
Building, M. A. Jinnah Rd., P.O.B. 4777. Karachi 2; 
f. 1953; handles all classes of reinsurance except life; 
majority of shares held by the Government; Chair. M. 
Yakub; Sec. Zahid Hasan. 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

The Pakistan Mutual Insurance Co. Ltd,: 17/B Shah Alam 
Market, Lahore; f. 1946; Chair. Fateh Mohd. 

Pioneer Insurance Co. Ltd.: 311-313 Qamar House. .M. .V 
Jinnah Rd., P.O.B. 5117, Karachi 3; Man. Dir. .-Vbid 
ZUBERI. 

Premier Insurance Co. of Pakistan Ltd.: Premier Insurance 
Bldg., Wallace Rd., Karachi 2; f. 1952; Chair. Moham- 
med M. Bashir; Dir. Maqbul Ah.med. 

Shalimar General Insurance Co. Ltd.: Nadir House, 3rd 
Floor, I. I. Chundrigar Rd., Karachi; Dir. Manzoou 
Husai.n. 

Standard Insurance Co. Ltd.: 9th Floor, Mohammadi 
House, I. I. Chundrigar Rd., Karachi; Gen. Man. 
Shamimur Rehman. 

Sterling Insurance Co. Ltd.: 26 Balkishan Bldg., The Mall, 
P.O.B. 1 19, Lahore; f. 1949; Man. Dir. S. A. Rahim. 

Union Insurance Co, of Pakistan Ltd.: 9th Floor, Adamjcc 
House, I. I. Chundrigar Rd., Karachi; Chair. Mian 
Mohd Ayub. 

United Insurance Co. of Pakistan Ltd.: Valika Chambers, 
Altaf Husain Rd., Karachi 2; Chair. Kamruddin 
Valika. 

Universal Insurance Co. Ltd.: 63 The Mall, P.O.B. 530, 
Lahore; Chair. Lt.-Gen. M. Habibullah Khan. 


Insurance Associations 

Insurance Association of Pakistan; jamshed Katrak 
Chambers, Machi Miani, P.O.B. 4932, Karachi 2; 
f. 194S; membership comprises 40 companies (Pakistani 
and foreign) transacting gener.il insurance business in 
Pakistan; issues tariffs and establishes rules for 
insurance in the country; lirs. in Lahore; Chair. 
•M. Choudhury; \'ice-Chalr. Shakaix'l Islam Kha.v; 
Sec. M. Maroof. 

Pakistan Insurance Institute: .•\damjcc Cliamber.s. I. 1. 
Chundrigar Kd., Karachi; f. 1951 to encourage in- 
surance cduc.ation; Sec. S. .\. Sharkuddi.n. 


trade and industry 


GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED ORGANIZ.\TIONS 

Board of Industrial Management: N.S.C. Bldg., .Moulvi 
Tamizuddin Rd., Karachi 2; f. 1972; rcspon.siblc for 
supervising and co-ordinating the work of state-owned 
industrial enterprises; Chair. Lieut. -Gen. Vi-’fd.) 
HAniBULLAii; Vicc-Chair. Feroze Qaiseii. The i3oara 
has 53 state-owned enterprises under 10 corporations. 

Federal Chemical and Ceramics Corporation Ltd.; 
15th Floor, N.S.C. Bldg. Karachi; Chair. .Mahmood 
Ahmad. 


Federal Light Engineering Corporation Ltd.: oth Floor, 
N.S.C. Bldg.; Chair. S. M. Naqi. 

National Design & Industrial Services Corporation: 
Hotel Ambassador Bldg.^ 7 Davis Kd , Lahore. 
Chair. Dr. .\HMi:n Sit.Mi Nawaz. 


National Fertilizer Corporation of Pakis^n Ltd.. -M- 

fal.ih, Shahrah-i-Quaid-i-.\zam. P.O.B. 1730. i-i- 

horc; Chair. UiAZ H. Bokhari. 


Pakistan Automobile Corporation: 6th Moor. N S C. 
Bldg ; Cli.air. M. Nasim Khan. 

Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation (PI DC); 

Pine House. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmail Kd., K.^r.ichi. 
f, 106: bv Act of P-irliament; srini-autonomoas; 
MBUUifnctiirrrs of woollen niid cotton 
pets, sng.ar; g.is distributors; th.vir. A. H. A. K-cit. 


Pakistan Steel Mills Corporation Ltd.: Zulfiqar.-ib,-id 
(Piprec), Karachi; f. 196S to implement all activity 
connected with iron and steel manufacturing; res- 
ponsihle (or steel mill projoct.s at Karachi and Kaka- 
bagh with an annua! capacity of 2m. tons of stc.'l; 
Cliair. Amo Hussain. 

State Cement Corporation of Pakistan Ltd.: 3r(! Plnor. 

WAPDA House, Lahore; Chair. M.vzhar .\li- 

Slalc Heavy Engineering and Machine Tool Corporation 

Ltd.; loth Floor, N.S.C. Bide.; Ch.-i.-. J.w.-.ud 
.•\hmad Mirza. 

Stale Petroleum, Refining and Petre-Chemifaf Corpora- 
tion: 2nd Floor, S-aid.a Cha.T.bcr--. Ma-n Drigh Kd., 
Karachi; Chair. M. 


Baluchistan Development Aclherity: Civil s-.-rct.-.rirA- 
Blocks 5. fhiett.'i; (/-'r:. Ms.-f ,\'- i.*.' F’avi'C- 
Cotlon Board; 30-1 I.-:-'--. B. fg.. a. Jir.r-.ah 

Karachi f, 1030, C.hrJr. Hc'-fiD D. Hi.rn'; S-'-* ' 
Invvat. 

Cotton Export CcrT^trztlzr. cf Pakirtan Ltd.: 

I'-lde , Dr. Zvi-odd::: J<d Kr.r:--N' 
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Export Promotion Bureau: Press Trust Bldg., I.. I. Chun- 
drigar Rd., KaracKi; Chair. Hamid D. Habib. 

Ghee Corporation o? Pakistan : Bank Square, Lahore; Chair. 
Aslam Iqbal. 

Karachi Electricity Supply Corporation: Abdullah Haroon 
Rd., Karachi. . ' 

National Economic Council: supreme economic body with 
the Prime Minister as Chairman; the Governors and 
Chief Ministers of the four Provinces and Federal 
Ministers in charge of economic Ministries are its 
members; senior Federal and Provincial officials in the 
economic field are also associated. 

National Power Construction Corporation: Lahore; Man. 
Dir. Abdus Samad Khan. 

Oil and Gas Development Corporation: 4th Floor. Shafi 
Chambers, Club Rd., Karachi 4; f. 1961; Chair. Dr. 

. Shehzad Sadiq; Admin. Dir. M. M.- Kazim. - 
Overseas Employment Corporation: P.O.B. 861, P.I.D.C. 
House, Dr. Ziauddin Rd., Karachi. 

Pakistan Edible Oils Corporation Ltd.: The People’s Foun- 
dation Bldg., 7th and 8th Floor, Beaumont Rd., (off 
Dawood Centre), Karachi 3. 

Pakistan Garments Corporation Ltd.: Karachi and Lahore; 
Dir. N. S. Billimoria. 

Pakistan Industrial Technical Assistance Centre (PITAC): 

Ferozepur Rd., Lahore 16; f. 1962 by the Government 
to introduce modern industrial techniques by training 
and demonstration programmes; Chair. G. M. Bajwa; 
Gen. Man. Birig. M. A. Faruqui. 

Pakistan National Produce Company Ltd.: 4th Floor, 
Gardee Charity Trust Building, Napier Rd., Lahore. 
Pakistan Water and Power Development Authority: 

• WARD A House, Shariah-i-Quaid-Azam, Lahore; f. 
1958; for development of irrigation, water supply and 
drainage, building of ' replaceineht works under the 
World Bank sponsored Indo-Pakistan Indus Basin 
Treaty: flood-control and watershed management; 
reclamation of waterlogged and saline lands; inland 
navigation: generation of hydroelectric and thermal 
power and its transmission and distribution; Chair. 
Fazle Raziq; pubis. Indus (English, monthly), Barqab 
(Urdu, monthly), WAPDA Weekly, Annual Report 
(English). 

Rice Export Corporation of Pakistan: State Life Bldg., 1 . 1 . 
Chundrigar Rd., Karachi; f. 1976; Chair. Izharul 
Haque. 

Sind Small Industries and Handicrafts Corporation (SICS): 

310 A. M.’ Preedy St., Saddar, Karachi 3; Dir. Ali 
Nawaz Bohio. 

Sind Sugar Corporation Ltd.: 6th Floor, People’s Founda- 
tion Bldg., Beaumont Rd., Karachi 3. 

Tariff Commission: 44 a Shahrah-e-Iraq, Karachi; Chair. 
Saeedullah Khan. 

Trading Corporation of Pakistan : Press Trust House, 
Ismail Ibrahim Chundrigar Rd.,, Karachi; f, 1967; 
sole importer of country’s total requirements in bulk 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, coal, coke, quicksilver 
and newsprint form world-wide sources and for 
guaranteed quality exports of' misceUaneousi com- 
modities. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Federation of Pakistan Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, The: Lalji Lakhmidas Building, Bellasis St., 
Karachi: f. 1950; 71 mems.; Pres. Mohammad Muzaf- 
far; Sec.-Gen. Tufail Ahmad Khan. . 


Trade and Industry 


Affiliated Chambers 

Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Aiwan-e-Tijarat, 
P.O.B. 4158, Karachi 2; f. i960; 5,621 mems.; Pres. 
Mohammad Adil; Sec. and Econ. Adviser Agha M. 
Ghouse. ' 

Faisalabad Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Muslim 
Commercial Bank Bldg., 4th Floor, Room 3, Circular 
Rd., Faisalabad; Pres. Syed Nazar Hdssain Shah. 
Hyderabad Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 326 
Quaid-e-Azam Rd., P.O.B. 99, Cantonment, Hydera- 
bad; Pres. . Mohammad Amin Khatri; Sec. .Abdul 
Salim. • ■ 

Lahore Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 
597, II Race Course Rd., Lahore: f. 1923; 5,000 mems.; 
Pres. M. IjAZ Butt; Acting Sec. Mohammad Sharief. 

Multan Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 90, 

; Kutchery Rd., Multan; Pres. Shaikh Maqbool Ahmad; 
Sec. A. D. Malik. • , ■ . 

Overseas Investors Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 

Chamber of Commerce Bldg., P.O.B. 4833, Talpur Rd., 
Karachi 2; 144 mems.; Pres. W. R. A. Kimber; Sec. 
P. T. Ensor, m.b.e. 

Rawalpindi Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Chamber 
House, 108 Adamjee Rd., Rawalpindi; Pres. Sh. 
IsHRAT Ali; Sec. Mushtaq Ahmad. 

Sarhad Chamber 0! Commerce and , Industry: Sarhad 
Chamber House, G.T. Rd., Panj Tirath, Peshawar; 
f. 1958: 400 merns., including three Trade Groups and 
one Town Association; Pres. Qazi Inayatullah; Sec. 
Agha Muhammad. 

Sukkur Chamber of Commerce and Industry: New Cloth 
. Market,, Sukkur; Pres, ,S. A. ANSARi; ,Sec. Mirza 
Iqbal Beg. 


EMPLOYERS’ AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
All-Pakistan Steel Re-rolling Mills' Association; Rashid 
Chambers, 6-Link McLeod Rd., Lahore; Chair. Mian 
Tajummal Hussain; Sec. S. M. Usman. 

All-Pak^tan Textile Mills Association: Muhammadi House, 
Chundrigar Rd., P.O.B. 5446, Karachi 2; 
Chair. Mian Tajammal Hussain; Sec. S. M. Usman. 

Em^oyers Federation of Pakistan: 4th Floor, Muhammadi 
House I. I. Chundrigar Rd., Karachi 2; Chair. Col. 
N. A. Ansari. 


m a t ' ='q-> 3 insurance House, 

M.A. Jinnah Rd., Karachi; .Chair. Abdul Latif. 

The Karachi Cotton Association Ltd.: The Cotton Ex- 
change, I. I. Chundrigar Rd., Karachi; Chair. Dr. 
Zafar Hassan; Sec. N. A. Syed. 

Pakistan Banks’ Association: National Bank of Pakistan 
Bldg., P.O.B. 4937, I. I. Chundrigar. Rd., Karachi; 
Pres. Jamil Nishtar; Sec. Sheikh Lal Jani.' 

Pakistan Cotton Ginnors’ Association: Bungalow 159. 

^ Latifabad, Hyderabad; Chair. 

:^H. Mohammad Masud; Sec. Syed Abbas Hussain. 

Pakistan Film Producers’ Association: Regal Cinema Bldg., 
^hahrah-i-Quaid-i-Azam, Lahore; Pres. S'yed Ataul- 
lah Shah Hashmi; Sec. Shaukat Sheikh. 

Werchants’ Association: 2nd floor. 

Chambers.,, Dunolly Rd., Karachi; Pres. 
Hussain Malik; Sec. S. Z, Islam. 

Manufacturers’ Association: P.o!b. 3602. 
Block 14, Federal B Area, Karachi 16: 1.1953; Chair. 
Islamuddin; Sec. Abdur-Rahman Khan. ■ \ 

Pakistan Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ = Association: 

Metropole, Club Rd.. ■ Karachi; Chair. 
bLEEM Majidulla; Sec. Syed, Abbas. 
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Pakistan Shipowners’ Association: c/o Pakistan Shipping 
Corporation, People’s Foundation Bldg., Beaumont 
Rd., Karachi 3; Chair. Saeed Ahmad; Sec. D. J. 
Patel. 

Pakistan Siik and Rayon Mills’ Association: 10 Bank House, 
3 Habib Square, M. A. Jinnah Rd., Karachi 2; f. 1974; 
Chair. S. A. Hameed; Sec. M. H. K. Burney. 

Pakistan Sugar Mills’ Association: 329 Alfalah Bldg., 
Shahrah-i-Quaid-i-A2am, Lahore; Chair. Chaudhp.i 
Bashir Ahmad; Sec. Chaudhri Ali Ahmad. 

Pakistan Wool and Hair Merchants’ Association: 27 Idris 
Chambers, Wood St., Karachi; Pres. Mian Moiiam.mad 
S iDDiQ Khan. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Pakistan National Federation of Trade Unions: 406 Qamar 
House, M.A. Jinnah Rd., Karachi; f. 1962; 270 unions 
with total of 130,000 mems.; Pres. Mohamed Sharif; 
Sec.-Gen. Rashid Mohammad; Publ. PNFTU 
News. 


Trade and Industry, Transport, i ouristn 

The principal affiliated Federations are: 

All-Pakistan Railwaymen’s Federation: no McLeod 
Rd., Lahore; f. 194S; R unions; 88,522 mems.; Pre=:. 
Mehboob-ul-Haq; Gen. Sec. Ch. U.'iar Din. 
Maghrabi Pakistan Khet Mazdoor Federation: i Bran- 
dreth Rd., Lahore: f. 1954; plantation workers; 
about 14,000 mem<;. 

Pakistan Transport Workers’ Federation: no McLeod 
Rd., Lahore; 17 unions; 92,512 mems.; Pres. 
iilEnnooii-UL-HAC; Gen. Sec. Ch. Umar Di.n. 

Sind Hari Federation (SHF): P.O. Umarkot, Sind; 18 
unions; about 23,000 mems.; plantation workers; 
Pres. A. G. Sarhandi; Sec.-Gen. L. H. Palli. 

Pakistan Mardoor Federation: Landa Bazar, Lahore; f. 
1951; 38 affiliated unior.-s; 71,324 mems.; Pres. Khwaja 
Mohammed Hussain; Sec. Malik Fazal IlaHI 
Qurban. 

United Trade Unions Federation of Pakistan: i Swami 
Narain Trust Bldg., Frcre Rd., Karachi; 17 affiliated 
unions; about 13,000 mems.; Pres. .NIirza Farooq Beg. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Ministry of Railways: Islamabad; f. 1974 to ensure proper 
functioning of the Pakistan Raihvaj’S, which comprise 
the railway systems of Punjab, Sind, North West 
Frontier and Baluchistan; Sec. (directly responsible to 
Minister for Railways) H. U. Beg. 

Pakistan Railway Board: Chair. Gulzar Ahmad (Head 
Offices at Lahore). 

The Pakistan rail system is state-owned and had 8,815 
kilometres of track in 1977. 

ROADS 

The total of main roads in 1972 was 11.599 km., while 
secondary roads totalled 8,635 

Government assistance comes from the Road Fund, 
financed from a share of the excise and customs duty on 
sales of petrol and from development loans. 

Automobile Association of Pakistan: P.O.B. 76, Sh Multan 
Rd., Lahore; Chair. Nawabzada Sved Iqbal Hassan. 
Sec. ZiA Ullah Shaikh, t.k. 

Karachi Automobile Association: Stand.-ird Insurance 
House, I. I. Chundrigar Rd., Karachi 0226: f. 1958. 
Pres, (vacant); Sec.-Gen. Roshen Ali Bhimjf.e. 

Punjab Urban Transport Corporation: h-a Egerton Rd.. 
Lahore; Man. Dir. Brig. Muhammad Ahmad. 

Sind Urban Transport Corporation: 3-Modcrn Housing 
Society. Dright Rd., Karachi-8. 

SHIPPING 

The chief port is Karachi. A second port. Port .Moham- 
mad Bin Q.asim, is to become operational in 1979 1 h i 97 t 


the Government took control of maritime shipping com- 
panies. 

Pakistan Shipping Corporation; N.S.C. Bm'lding, Maulvi 
Tamizuddin Khan Rd., Karachi; f. 1974; in 1976 the 
Government transferred control of nine private shipping 
companies which it had taken over to the Pakistan 
Shipping Corpioration; in 197S the National Shipping 
Corporation (f. 1963) was also absorbed; Chair. Kear- 
Adm. (retd.) Leslie Norman Mungavin. 


CIVIL AVI.tTION 

The Department of Civil Aviation comes under the 
Ministry of Defence; Dir.-Gcn. M. R. Rizvi. 

Karachi and Rawalpindi have international aiq-.orts. 

Pakistan International Airlines Corpn. (PIA): PI.\ Bldg.. 
Karachi .-Virport; f. 1955; operate-s domestic services 
and international services to Afghanistan, B.-ingkadesh. 
China. India, Iran, Kenya, Libya, Sri Lanka, the United 
Arab Emirates, the U.S-.A. and Europe; fleet of 2 Boeing 
747, 4 DC-10-30. 5 Boeing 720B. 7 Bo'iing 707C. N 
Fokker E-27: Chair. Air .Marshal (retd.) .M. Nur Kha;;; 
M.an. Dir. Enver Ja.mali.. 


Foreign Airline.s 

The following foreign airlines serve P.ikid.in: 

.Air Ceylon, .Air France. British .\irways. ligypt Air. 
Iranian Ainva\-s. Iraqi .Airw.ays, KL?d, Kenya .Mrlines. 
Lufthansa. Pan American, Saudi .Ar.ahi.ar. .Airlin'-s, S« i-.'.air, 
Syri.an .Arab Airlims?. Thai Airw.a;.':; Internationa!. 


TOURISM 

Pakistan Tourism Development Corpn.; Hotel Mctrojvde, 
I'Carachi 4; f. I95fi; Dir. (vacant). 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
Arts Council of Pakistan: K.'sr.'.clii; iCxcc Dir Dian 
Husain, .irU C-.'ukcu. I.a!;orr; I're-: Jtrtice 

S. A. KAiniAN; Ans tVan.':/. K.iw.'iij'ir.dr 

Exec Dir. .Sr.HA BvnxR 
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ATOMIC 

Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission: P.O.B. 1114, 
Islamabad; responsible for (i) harnessing nuclear 
energy for economic development and development of 
nuclear technology as part of the nuclear power pro- 
gramme; KANUPP and power station planned at 
Kundian; (ii) establishing research centres; PINSTECH; 
(iii) promoting peaceful use. of atomic energy in agri- 
culture, medicine, industry and hydrology; (iv) search 
for indigenous nuclear mineral deposits; (v) training 


Atomic Energy, Universities 

ENERGY 

engineers, scientists, technicians for manning projects; 
Chair. Dr. Munir Ahmad Khan; publ. Nucleus 
(quarterly)., ■ ■ , . 

Pakistan Institute of Nuclear Science and Technology 
(PINSTECH): Nilore, Rawalpindi; f. 1961; research; 
controlled by the Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission; 
equipped with 5 MW swimming-pool-type reactor 
(critical 1966); Dir. Dr. Naeem Ahmad Khan. 


UNIVERSITIES 


University of Baluchistan: Sariab Rd., Quetta; 74 teachers, 
1,197 students. 

Gomal University: Dera Ismail Khan, N.W.F.P.; 104 
teachers, 980 students. 

Islamia University: Bahawalpur; 36 teachers, 382 students. 
University of Karachi: University Campus, University Rd., 
Karachi 32; 440 teachers, 7,323 students. 

Mehran University of Engineering and Technology: 

. Nawabshah. 

Multan University: Multan. 

N.E.D. University of Engineering and Technology: Karachi. 
Pakistan Agricultural University: Faisalabad; 360 teachers, 
■3,870 students. 


Pakistan University of Engineering and Technology: Grand 
Trunk Rd., Lahore 31; 138 teachers, 2,650 students. 
People’s Open University: Sector H-8, Islamabad; 32 
teachers, 6041 students. 

University of Peshawar: Peshawar N.W.F.P.; 386 teachers, 
7,891 students. 

University of the Punjab: i Shahrah-e-al-Beruni, Lahore 2; 
289 teachers, 5,901 students. 

Quaid-i-Azam University: University Campus’ P.O.B. 
1090, Islamabad; 144 teachers, 906 students. 

Univereity of Sind: Jamshoro, District Dadu, Hyderabad; 
390 teachers, 3,032 students. 

Sind Agricultural University: Tandogam. 
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PANAMA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Panama is a narrow counlrj' situated at 
the southern end of the isthmus separating Xorth and 
South America. It is bounded to the west hy Costa Ricaand 
to the east by Colombia in South America. The Caribbean 
Sea is to the north and the Pacific to the south. Linking the 
two coasts, and dividing Panama, is the Canal Zone, a 
narrow strip of territory on either side of the Panama 
Canal. The climate is tropical with temperatures of 
73 °- 8 i°f in coastal areas. The rainy season is from April 
until December. Spanish is the official language and 
Roman Catholicism the religion of most of the people. The 
national flag (proportions 3 by 2) has four quarters: on the 
top row the left-hand quarter is white with a five-pointed 
blue star in the centre, while the right-hand quarter is red; 
on the bottom row the left quarter is blue and the right 
quarter is white with a five-pointed red star in the centre. 
The capital is Panama City. 

Recent History 

In October ig68, after only eleven days in office, the 
elected President, Dr. Amulfo Arias Madrid, was deposed 
by National Guard officers, led by Col. (now Gen.) Omar 
Torrijos Herrera. The National Assembly was dissolved 
and political activity suspended. Political parties were 
abolished in February 1969. Elections were held in August 
1972 for a National Assemblj' of Commun'ty Rcpre.scnt- 
atives. In October the Assembly conferred extraordinary 
powers on Gen. Torrijos as Chief of Government; at the 
same time a President and Vice-President with purely 
formal powers were elected. The Government favours 
nationalist policies. Considerable agrarian reform has been 
undertaken during the present administration. 

The terms of the treaty by which the Panama Canal 
Zone was ceded to the United States, two wcclcs after 
Panama’s emergence as an independent nation in 1903, 
have bedev'illcd relations between the tivo countries ever 
since. In 197.5 agreement was reached on principles for a 
new treaty by wiiicli the U.S A. would surrender its juris- 
diction over the Canal Zone but negotiations continued for 
a further three years. In September 197 *^ worst 
student riots for eight years took place, resulting from 
student disagreement with the Governments handling of 
tlie Canal Zone negotiations and increases in rice and milk 
prices whilst wages were froren and unemployment high. 

Intensified negotiation in 1077, following the innugur.i- 
tion of the new U S- administration, resulted in the 
signing by the two Governments in September 1077 of 
new Canal treaties In a subsequent referendum ot> per 
Cent of voters approved the new tre.aties. which prtw ii,e 
for a gradual U S handover by the year .:ooo. In J.anu.nry 
1978 the U S Senate foreign relations committee votrd^ to 
endorse the treaties, which aw.rit latitic.rtion by th- I S 
Senate. 

Elections for a new N.rtion.a! .\s<-n!!>:y .\re due to h'- 
hell! in .\ugust 1078 


Government 

The National .Assembly of Community Keprcsentative.s 
has 505 members elected by popular vote for a six-year 
term. The Assembly elects the President, reho is Ifrad of 
State, and the Vicc-Prc-sident. Under the Constitution, the 
President holds executive power but for a transitional 
period of si.x years from October 1972 the President's 
authority' has been transferred to Gen. Omar Torrijos as 
Chief of Government, with almost unlimited powers. He is 
assisted by an appointed Cabinet Council. Panama is 
divided into nine provinces and three autonomous Indian 
Reservations. Each province has a governor appointed by 
the President. 

Defence 

There is a National Guard of some 11,000 men, com- 
manded by' General Omar Torrijos, but a military force is 
assembled only in emergencies. 

Economic Affairs 

Receipts from the Panama Canal anci international 
capital inflows help to offset Panama’s traditional trade 
deficit, which continued to increase in the J970S, reaching 
?5.5.}.5 million in 197O. In 1976 services accounted for over 
50 per cent of the G.D.P. Panama has developed its 
potential as an international finance centre based on the 
balboa’s full transferability, the country’s favourable tax 
law provisions and the absence of state controls. In 1976 
more than 70 banks were domiciled in Panama. Their 
total deposit.s increased ninefold since 1971 to reach $8,900 
million at the end of 1976. The Colon Free Zone lias 
become the world’s second largest trading location after 
Hong Kong. The value of goods parsing through it 
increa.sed from $.(67.8 million in 1970 to $1,20; miilion in 
1976. 

Agriculture contributed 1S.5 per r*mt of the G.D.P. in 
1976, Principal crops are bananas, rice, sugar and maire. 
Agricultural production incre.ased by b.e p'-r cent in 1075 
but fell by 0,5 per cent in I97fi. owing to the effects of a 
prolonged drought. Fishing, especially for slitimps. is 
growing in importance and P.rnania cl.ainv. to th" third 
largest world ewp-orte." of shrimp?. .Measures were t.aken i.n 
1977 to corison'e fi«h rtocks. There arc timb-r rx".'>uitei. 
notably mahogany. 

Industrie", include an oil refinery, breweri'-s. { r(.»!uc'rs 
of cement and other construct ion nriteri.’.!. ‘.iig.ir rndJ'. 
paper and fivv<l proce.-'ing P,\nain,\ li.n an ■•.! tefirore 
c.ap.acity of lo-a.ooti barrel-, p-r d.ay Esph.’i.xtory o:! 

Itngs are le-ing un-d"rt.iken in th" Gulf of IMe.'.;;-.;*. ft: 107s, 
th" G'.a' ernn'.'-nt tsvik an h'y p-r C'-nt •t.-d.e in fh- 
Color.i'lo s'npj'-r proi'-et. There ,ir" e--.ttr:,'.t" 1 iS"r- " t-. of 
3,500 millior. to-ns of rs-pp-roTr and t.'-," G-.-. "rntrient ! 
to I's.pl.jit tlie;”. i" foninncti >n •••ith T"' (bj!.' 
expeirt- are rr;';!'."-! y-tride-.-'-;, in,-;- “.’.rmp- an 1 -.-■.'r', 

Vi-.h th" a-, th- prin-i;-'.; n-r <’<u 

Ti-vr:iuc i’.--;:',"-. fre..-:- -hip;-:;;.- re-’nt.-.it: T 
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a growing industry and it is estimated that 450,000 tourists 
will visit Panama in 1980, compared with 214. 421 in 1976. 

The economy grew by 1.7 per cent in 1975 and only 0.6 
per cent in 1976. owing to the effect of the world recession 
on the demand for international services, the drop in sugar 
prices and the drought. The slight upturn in the economy, 
expected in 1976, came about only in the second half of 
1977. The Government’s 1977 financial programme, 
designed to mitigate growing unemployment, to offset the 
fall in private investment and to reactivate the economy, 
increased public investment by 37.5 per cent to 442.2 
million balboas. 

Under the 1976-80 Five-Year Plan priority has been 
given to , development projects initiated as a result of 
international financial assistance. Credit totalling $345 
million was promised by U.S. financial ' enterprises in 
connection with the signing of the Canal Treaty. Of this, 
$200 million is intended for projects contributing to the 
expansion of export capacity and the reduction of imports. 
In 1977 a saving of $14 million was made on oil imports 
with the completion of the 150MW hydro-electric plant at 
Bayano. A further $30 million will be saved after 1983 
with the completion of the Estrella and La Fortuna plants. 
In 1978 two sugar refineries, a' cement plant and a fishing 
port at Vacamonte, with shrimp and tiinny processing 
plants, are to come into operation. A container port near 
Col6n and an airport at Tocumen, where another free zone 
is to be opened, are also due for completion in 1978. 

Panama is a member of the OAS, SELA arid the lADB. 

Transport and Communications 

There is a government-owned' railway and two others 
which are United States-owried. In 1976 there were 7,686 
km. of roads, about a third of which are paved. Nearly 200 
km. of the Pan-American Highway, which is to extend 
from Panama City to the Colombian frontier, had yet to be 
completed in 1977. The merchant marine is one of the 
world’s largest, with over 20 million gross tons. Most of the 
vessels are foreign-owned but registered in Panama. There 
are plans to construct two new ports at a cost of 75.5 
million balboas. Panarria is well served by international 
airlines. There is an international airport in Tocumen and 
a new one is under construction, at a, cost of 65.3 million 
balboas, in the same' area. 

Social Welfare ; 

■ The' social security system provides health and retire- 
ment benefits. Both employers and employees contribute 
to the scheme, which is government operated. In 1974 
Panama had’ 55 hospitals, with 5,808 beds, and 1,313 
physicians. In 1975 a new social security bill was published. 


Introductory Survey 

proposing an increase in social security taxes to finance 
higher retirement pensions and improved medical treat- 
ment. 

Education . . 

The education system is divided into elementary, secon- 
dary and university schooling, each of six years duration. 
Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 12 
years. There are Uvo universities.' An estimated 23 per cent 
of the national budget is allocated to education. Adult 
illiteracy averaged 20.6 per cent in 1970. 

Tourism 

Panama is a growing tourist' centre with many attrac- 
tions including Panama City, the ruins of Portobelo and 
800' sandy tropical islands, including the resort of Con- 
tadura in the Pearl Island Archipelago, and the San Bias 
Islands in the Atlantic. In 1976 there were 214,421 visitors 
to Panama. ' ' 

Visas are not required to visit Panama by nationals of 
Costa Rica, the Dominican , Republic, El Salvador, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Honduras, Spain, Switzer- 
land and the United Kingdom, for a stay of less than three 
months. 

Sport 

Water sports, baseball, basketball, boxing, horse racing, 
athletics and volleyball are popular sports. 

Public Holidays 

I 1978: May ist (Labour Day), October nth (Revolution 
Day), October 12th (Day of the Iberoamerican Com- 
munity), November 3rd (Independence from Colombia), 
November 4th (National Flag Dajf), November 28th (Inde- 
pendence from Spain), December ' 8th ’ (Mothers’ Day), 
December 25th (Christmas). ' 

1 979 1 January ist (New Year's Day), January 9th 
(National Martyrs’ Day), February 27th (Shrove Tuesday), 
April 13th (Good Friday). 

Weights and. Measures . 

Both the metric and the imperial systems of weights 
and measures are in- use. In 1972 the Government an- 
nounced the- gradual' extension of, the metric system to 
replace all other systems by 1982. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cent6simos= I balboa. ■ 

Exchange rates (December 1977): i' , , ,■ 

sterling= 1. 83 balboas;' " 

L.S. $i = 1.00 balboa. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


^^ral!S[;cai junry 


Akea 

Population (Census of May loth, 1970) 

Total 

Panama City 
(capital) 

Birth Rate* 
(per ’000) 

Death Rate* 
(per '000) 

75,650 sq. km. 
(excluding the Panama 
Canal Zone) 

1 

1,428,082 

348.704 

29-5 

4.8 


* 1976 provisional figures. 


Total Population: 1,771,300 (July ist, 1977). 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINXIP.AL CROPS 



Ap.ea 

(’000 hectares] 


pKOnUCTION* 

('ooo quintals’ 


1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Beans ...... 

lO. I 

1O.6 

15-6 

89-4 

92.5 

72,7 

Coffee ...... 

24.0 

21.8 

23-7 

99-3 

105.9 

103.1 

Maize ...... 

75-5 

74-3 

S3. 1 

1,308.7 

». 437-7 

1. 410. 3 

Rico ...... 

112.2 

115.4 

122.4 

3.932.4 

4.07.5.9 

3 .»'‘' 1.9 

Sugar cane ..... 

34-5 

41.3 

52.4 

37.97S.0 

42,430.4 

52..S.-0.2 

Tobacco ..... 

0.7 

0.9 

I .0 

17-7 

24.5 

28 . 3 


* Figures are in terms of the old Spanish quintal, equal to 46 kg. (joi..? lb.). 


Bananas ('000 metric tons); 1,013 in 1971, 9SS in 1972, 964 in 1973. 977 in 1974. 9.S9 in 1975. ‘> 9 '!) in tO/O- 


FISHING 

(metric ton'.; 



1071 

1072 

J 973 

*974 

>975 

1076 

Fish ...... 

Shrimps and prawns 

55 , 7'7 

6,342 

Hi 

77.654 

5.201 

57.510 

5.2.85 

1 

^''-'.>35 

5.003 

>36.073 


INDUSTRY 




>973 

J 1 

>074 1 19::. 1 

Beer and spirits . . . ‘ ‘ 

Condensed, cv;ijior.ated. jiowdercd mill; . 

Salt 

Tomato derivatives . . ■ ■ 

Sugar 

Klectricitj- . • • • ■ 

Gas 

million litres 
short tons 

»» •* 

'o-a-a kWii 
"re".) cu ft 

4J .2 
15.016. t 

■25.567.4 

5-050.7 

.'■^>.170.2 

9’-5.or3.o 

547.370.0 

46.0 i 3*-;.6 ; 

‘''.632.5 i >7.'CO S' i : 

22,701 .3 ! t'> '■ ; 

6,56.-.o i T.T}-'' J i 

15 {.9! 2 7 i I I.-.5 i;.'' : 1', 

0 j *’ .. ‘.S'- 

325. :ji .0 1 4-'{.;7- 0 ; 
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FINANCE 

loo centesimos=i balboa. 

Coins: i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 centesimos; i and 100 balboas (United States coinage is also legal tender). 

Notes: i, 2, 5. to. 20, 50 and too U.S. dollars (there are no Panamanian bank notes). 

Exchange rates (December rgji)-. £1 sterymg=i. 8 s balboas; U.S. $1 = 1.00 balboa. 

too balboas=;£54. 60=5100.00. 

Note: The balboa’s value is fixed at par with that of the U.S. dollar and this parity has remained in effect despite two 
devaluations of the dollar, in December 1971 and February 1973. In terms of sterling, the central exchange rate was £1 = 
2.40 balboas from November 1967 to August 1971; and =2.6057 balboas from December 1971 to June 1972. 


BUDGET 


('000 balboas) 


Revenue 

1976 

1977 

Expenditure 

1976 

1977 

Direct taxes . 

Indirect taxes 

Income from assets 

Income from state enter- 
prises 

Other sources of income . 
Current transfers 

114,660 

130,652 

3.536 

44.990 

24.265 

2,770 

116,000 

151,583 

3,453 

41,000 

31,329 

2,635 

National Assembly . 
Inspectorate of Taxes 
President’s Office 

Home Affairs and Justice. 
Foreign Affairs 

Treasury 

Education 

Public Works 

Agriculture and Livestock 
Price Control Office 

Health .... 
Commerce and Industry . 
Labour and Social Security 
Law Courts . 

Public Services 

Electoral Tribunal . 
External Debt 

Internal Debt • 

Current Transfers . 
Investments . 

Other Expenditure 

3,332 

4,281 

2,358 

40,612 

6,220 

6,403 

70,028 

16,933 

10,199 

623 

33,714 

2,747 

2,765 

2,591 

1,785 

1.695 

60,588 

30,450 

40,977 

16,317 

3.315 

4,290 

2,590 

41.036 

6,221 

6,441 

73,552 

16,933 

10,196 

628 
■ 34,204 
2,746 
2,839 
2,586 
1,811 
1,841 

.79,324 

31,223 

37,382 

11,401 

Total . 

320,873 

346,000 

Total . 

354,618 

370,559 


COST OF LIVING 
(1962=100) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Food . . ... 

Housing . . . . ' . 

Clothing . . 

Miscellaneous ... 

General Index ...... 

124.4 
112.8 

111. 5 

123.6 
120.3 

136.6 

115.3 

116.2 

131.8 

128.6 

167.8 
128.0 

127.8 

149.7 

150.2 

179.2 

131.9 

136.8 

156.9 

158.5, 



This table is based on a study of families in Panama City with a monthly income of less than 600 balboas. 
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PANAMA Sfalislica! Stuvey’ 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(million balboas) 



1973 

1974 

1 1975 

1976* 

Gross Domestic Product . 

1.472-5 

1.834-7 

1.03.5 .2 

2,028.3 

Income paid abroad 

—42-3 

— 55-0 

— 20.6 


Gross National Product 

Balance of imports and exports of goods and 

1.430-2 

1.779-7 

1.913-6 

2.006.0 

services ...... 

67.2 

166.5 

130. 1 

iSi .0 

Available Resources .... 

of which: 

1 - 539-7 

2 » 00 I .2 ! 

2.073-3 

2,210.2 

Private consumption expenditure . 

Central government consumption expendi- 

S92 . 1 

1 . 237-4 

1.173-6 

1,316.6 

ture ...... 

213.6 

265-4 

1 291.8 

310.3 

Private fixed capital formation 

300. 8 

278. S 

! 2S7.0 

1 262.0 

Public fixed capital formation 

66.0 

68..} 

175-9 

237.2 

Central government fixed capital formation 

43-5 

74-9 

106.0 

81 .8 

Increase in stocks .... 

23.7 

76-3 

39-0 

2-3 


• Preliminarj-. 


RESERVES 
(’ooo balboas) 



2973 

1974 

j 1975 

1976 

Gross International Reserves 

918,2.51.5 

1.652,682 

I 1.625,060.6 

2,.519,So6..S 

of which: 



1 


Gold 

10. 0 

10. 0 j 

1 7.258. 8 

53-2 

Foreign currency ..... 

32,912.0 

31.S93.1 


31.654-8 

of which: 

1.756.7 


j 30.993-2 


U.S. coin ..... 

1,721 .0 

1 . 105-3 

1,104.0 

U.S. notes ..... 

31.055-6 

29,496.7 

29,8:4.7 

30,480.4 

Bank deposits (incl. Canal Zone) 

[ 828,218.8 

1.352.938.8 

1.532.336.0 

2,298,481 .0 


Nate: U.S. treasury notes and coins form the bulk of the currency in circulation in Panama 


BALANCE OF PA'k'MENTS 
(’ooo balboas) 




1975 * 



19 ; 

•6* 



Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

Be 

bit 

Bal 


Goods and Services: 

330,906 








Merchandise f.o.b. .... 

.8 2 1.950 

-491.044 

267.537 

777 

846 

-51.-1 

.TM 

Non-monetary gold . . - - 

Freight and in.surance .... 

•SO 

It. 8 

1,126 

7S.SS5 

— 1,0 *0 

14 

78 

u 

449 

V. U , 

... f, 

-70 


Transport ...■•■ 

155.550 

21.274 

134. 2S5 

1 4 4 .600 

23 

007 

5 20 


Travel ....-• 

i 33 .'>io 

32.233 

100.777 

149.07(1 

3 ’’ 

21.5 

1 1 2 

''ii 

Investment income .... 

374.274 

395.076 

— 20.802 

41 1,298 

444 

5 -.. 

-3 1 

: '■ 

Government transactions n.e.s 

18,404 

9.97^ 

8.425 

18,258 

1«* 

J'*! 

7 


Miscellaneous services . . - ■ 

213.659 

26,.V 46 

1 86,8 1 3 

^,(*2 ' 

35 

i 4 '' 

I 

tj' 

Total 

1,220,016 

I. 387 . 36 '.> 

- 161.355 

1,215.485 

M'G 

71.- 

- Ivv 

: } 

Transfer Payments : 

15.03O 


- 1 1.361 






Private ....-• 

20,417 

16.07,) 


'■72 

- 12 

59 1 

Government . . • - • 

.S,620 

2.301 

6,319 

10.52.S 

- 

4 '■5 


f> - » 

Total ...■•■ 

23.076 

2.''.7t.‘-. 

-5.052 

20.-e,. 

31 

1 -r; 

■ A 

*• - 

C'uiuu;nt Balance 

1.2 jo.ts): 


- if ''..395 

1 , 242..'-9 


■'<5 

' J'; X 

? ' ''* 

Co filial and Monetary Gold: 









i’rivatc loim-term . . - ■ 

I 00 . 0 } J 

25 .i ''3 

■83.871 

J UM'/*' 

40. 


ihl 

'll 7 

Prnate short-term . . • - 

1.56' 

15.737 

- 

.l.i-iO 



X 


Government . . . ■ 

80,255 


t'''.2 5 t 


2 i. 

- ','1 f 

r:. 

KYe 

Gold .and sh.ire holduics m centr.il mone- 






1 



tarv institutions . . • • 

1 


0 . 5 --') 

0 0: ; 


i 


i , : « 

Gold and share holdmes in other moiu-- 






I 



tatv institutions . ■ • • 

2.017.501 

1,925.-51 

I • 1.71 


* . - r ’’ 

I**'- 3 



Cm-ital Balance . . • • 

2,250.''s;0 

I,*;-)!.- 

5 .* < { 

.‘.'■t.L'-!' 


( 

1 

■ St K 

... ; 

Net Errors and Omi'-ions 







‘ ' 
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PANAMA 


Statistical Survey 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(’ooo balboas) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

. 1976* 

Imports 

40iiii8 

454,001 

755,698 

815,568 

772,145 

Exports 

121,114 

135,261 

204,334 

280,222 

226,551 


* Preliminary. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Imports 


Foodstuffs . . . . . 

Cereals and. Manufactures . 

Fruits and Vegetables 
Beverages and Tobacco . - . 

Inediblef'Raw Materials 
Mineral Fuels and Lubricants 
Crude Petroleum 

Vegetable and Animal Oils and Fats 
Chemical Products . 

Medical and Pharmaceutical Products 
Basic Manufactures 

Paper and Cardboard .. 

Textile Fibres and Manufactures 
Metal Manufactures . 

Machinery and Transport Equipment 
Machinery, excl. Electrical 
Transport Equipment 
Miscellaneous Manufactures . 

Clothing ..... 
Miscellaneous Commodities n.e.s. . 


(’ooo balboas) 


1973 

1974 

.1975 

42,209 

55,626 

55,229 

12,726 

15.876 

17,114 

8,782 

12,834 

9,529 

3.475 

4,503 

4.511 

3.927 

5,198 

3,715 

91,457 

277,357 

334.522 

88,082 

270,947 

323.013 

3.804 

12,830 

9,746 

42,097 

63,126 

74,325 

12,041 

14,319 

21,877 

101,379 

145,416 

123,162 

17,184 

25.471 

21,316 

32,270 

35,798 

31,786 

14,926 

19,036 

20,663 

120,460 

136,524 

156,638 

49,409 

60,894 

, 72,309 

48,701 

44,015 

43,810 

45,003 

54,916 

53,275 

. 9,503 

11,180 

8,712 

191 

201 

447 


1976* 


52,624 

14.659 

11,411 

5.040 

3.481 

267,166 

235,630 

6,774 

70,530 

20,458 

133.488 

25,496 

36,902 

21,570 

170,520 

88,603 

41.283 

62,300 

10,165 

225 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Foodstuffs' . . 

Fresh and Preserved Fish .... 

Fresh Bananas ..... 

Sugar ....... 

Coffee ....... 

Beverages and Tobacco .... 

Crude Materials, inedible .... 

Mineral Fuels and Lubricants, 

Petroleum Derivatives .... 

Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats 

Chemical Products ..... 

Basic Manufactures . . . ... 

Machinery and Transport Equipment 
Miscellaneous Manufactures 

102,018 

17,916 

63,900 

8,783 

2,060 

169 
. 2,631 
24,432 
24,399 

1,262 

357 

2,219 

260 

1,912 

103,469 

15,816 

49,548 

27,487 

2,131 

408 

3,477 

86,310 

86,310 

1,677 

519 

5,422 

15 

3,027 

140,154 

19,792 

59,513 

49,361 

2,253 

1,105 

1,119 

128,263 

128,261 

1,153 

549 

3,810 

261 

4,034 

141,068 

35,791 

61,495 

26,311 

3,374 

1,295 

1,074 

66,330 

66,330 

3,724 

1,243 

6,370 

8 

5,439 


* Preliminary. 
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PANAMA 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
('ooo balboas) 


Sfalislica! Sunrv 


Imports 

1975 

1976* 

Exports 

^975 

1976* 

Canada .... 

9,891 

8,679 

Canada .... 

3.208 


Colombia .... 

12,420 

9.417 

Colombia .... 

906 

3.289 

Costa Rica 

16,182 

16,962 

Costa Rica 

4.454 

7,563 

Ecuador .... 

125 , 5-15 

145.152 

El S.ilvador 

1.761 

i. 5 ' 5 o 

France .... 

9,472 

4.997 

Germanv, Federal Republic 

15.2S7 

20.101 

Free Zone of Colon 

58,609 

61,448 

Italy .... 

14,325 

15.093 

Germany, Federal Republic 

13,101 

13,261 

Jamaica .... 

402 

332 

Italy .... 

7,832 

6,978 

Netherlands 

7,626 

12.617 

Japan .... 

38,119 

40.781 

Netherlands .Antillc.s . 

1,634 

1.768 

Mexico .... 

8,773 

8,512 

Nicaragu.a 

2,882 

4.0,87 

Netherlands 

8,533 

6.955 

Nonvay .... 

4 • 8 2 2 

2.702 

Saudi Arabia 

126,741 

30,009 

Panama Canal Zone . 

34.248 

2 7 . 7 ‘>o 

United Kingdom 

10,392 

11.798 

Puerto Rico 

9,687 

0,325 

U.S.A 

Venezuela .... 

221,744 

71,790 

239,438 U.S..A 

63.530 

158.104 



’ Provisional. 


TRANSPORT 


Railways: 

Passengers .... 
Freight (tons) . • 

Roads {motor vehicles registered): 
Cars ..... 
Buses . . , . • 

Lorries . . . • 

Others 

Shipping {merchant fleet registeied): 
Tankers: number . 

Displacement (g.r.t.) . 

Other vessels: number . 
Displacement (g.r.t.) . 
Airtransport: . . ■ ■ 

Passengers arriving 
Passengers departing 


mm 

1972 

i 

*973 

1974 i 

1975 

520,086 

465.517 

446,282 

521,479 

389.973 

23.752 

24,525 

32.981 

19.479 

18.815 

52,545 

53,629 

58.067 

62,560 

66, 1 93 

3.096 

3.253 

3,255 

4,196 

3,806 

15,081 

14,498 

15.446 

14.158 

I 15.814 

207 

104 

104 

83 

150 

133 

i 6 j 

iSi 

198 

i n a. 

2 , 320,521 

3 , 139.286 

2 , 919 . 5.82 

3 . 718.770 

' n a. 

2 , 7.86 

5.275 

6.503 

8.615 

1 na 

4 , 268,722 

11 , 247,565 

* 0 . 504 , 0^0 

13.6fv>.239 

n a 

430.028 

452.556 

495.772 

557,227 

! 571,166 

440,10.8 

468.366 

512.911 

568,.'<93 

582.163 


TOURISM 



1972 

1973 

1 

1974 j 

1075 i 

1 197 '' 

Number of visitors . . . • 

Total expenditure (balbo.as) 

162,785 

31 , 661,000 

108,676 

37 . 231.313 


282. f.<i6 

74 . 2 ', 7.557 

2 M . 4 2 1 

1 


EDUCATION 

(«97''0 



f 

I Schools 

1 TKACI!I.!:< 

! Pl’llLS 

Inf.uU 

223 

40/. 

1 2,554 

Piimrirv 

2.178 

11.227 

351.33 1 

St'cmd.MV ■ 

106 

5/340 

X 

Ihiivel'itir-'. - | 

1 

1.312 1 

1 

1 30.642 


.SViir.vj (uti!'','-'- (ijl-.m's 


Dirrcci-'.;! {!.• i:- y N. c: 


















PANAMA 


The Constitution, The Government, National Assembly, Political Parties, etc. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Under the 1972 Constitution the 505 members of the 
National Assembly of Community Representatives are 
elected by popular vote every six years. The Assembly in 
turn elects the President and Vice-President of the 
Republic. It meets for one month every year to elect the 
President and Vice-President of the National Assembly 
and to discuss and approve public treaties, etc. 


The President of the Republic appoints Ministers, 
members of the National Legislative Commission (which 
approves all legislation) and holders of other key' posts. 
A transitional clause- in the Constitution transfers these 
powers temporarily to the Commander of the National 
Guard (Gen. Omar Torrijos Herrera) who effectively 
controls the nation’s economic, social and political policies. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

President: Ing. Demetrio Basilio Lakas Bahas. 

Vice-President: Lie. Gerardo GonzAlez Vernaza. 

Chief of Government and Supreme Leader of the Panamanian Revolution: Gen. Omar Torrijos Herrera. 


CABINET 

{Febrttary 1978) 


Minister of the Interior and Justice: Lie. Jorge Castro. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: NicolAs GonzAlez Revilla. 
Minister of Public Works: Ing. Nestor TomAs Guerra. 
Minister of Finance: Lie. Luis M. Adames. 

Minister of Agricultural Development: Lt.rCol. Rub6n 

DarIo Paredes. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry: Lie. Juuo E. Sosa. 
Minister of Public Health: Dr. Abraham Saied. 


Minister of Labour and Social Welfare: Lie. Adolfo 
Ahumada. 

Minister of Education: Dr. Aristides Royo. 

Minister of Housing: Lie. TomAs Gabriel Altamirano 
Duque. 

Minister of Planning and Economic Policy: Dr. NicolAs 
Ardito Barletta. 

Minister to the President: Lie. Fernando Manfredo. 
Comptroller-General: Lie. DamiAn Castillo. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

The National Assembly of Community Representatives 
(Asamhlea National de Representantes de Corregimientos) 
consists of 505 members elected once every six years. 
President: Josfi Octavio Huertas A. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

In the elections to the National Assembly of Community 
Representatives in August 1972, no candidate was allowed 
to represent a political party. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO PANAMA 
(In Panama City unless otherwise stated) 


Argentina: Edmcio Emilsany, Via Argentina y Calle 
Erick del Valle, Apdo. 1271 ; Chargi d’affaires: Jorge A. 
FernAndez. 

Australia: Mexico D.F., Mexico. 

Austria: Bogotd, Colombia. 

Belgium: San Josd, Costa Rica. 

Bolivia: Avda. Nicanor Obarrio 78; Ambassador: Gen. 
Hugo Emilio Veintemillas. 

Brazil: Calle Elvira Mtodez y CaJle 52 No. 24, Apdo. 4287, 
Panamd 5: Ambassador: Jorge d’Escrag'nolle 
Taunay. 

Bulgaria: Havana, Cuba. 

Canada: San Josd, Costa Rica. 

Chile: Ricardo Arias, Edif. Macondo, Apto. 8-B, Apdo. 
7341, PanamA 5; Ambassador: Gen. Odlanier Rafael 
Menasalinas. 

China (Taiwanl: Vfa Espana 120. Edificio Beta 10°, Apdo. 
4285, Panamd 5: Ambassador: Tseng Hsien-kuei. 


Colombia: ^cardo Arias, Edifico Macondo 2°, Apdo. 4407, 
Panama 5; Ambassador: Dr. Jaime Pava Navarro. 

Costa Calle 34, Altos del Banco de BogotA3o6, Apdo. 
0903 > Panama 5; Ambassador: Carlos E. Carmona B. 

Cuba: Ayd^ Cuba y Ecuador 33; Ambassador: Jos6 A. 
GarcIa Bertrand. 

Cyprus: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Czechoslovakia: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Denmark: BogotA, Colombia. 

Dominican Republic: Calle B, No. 10, Vina del Mar. Apdo. 
0250, PanamA 5; Ambassador: Manuel Antonio 
JimAnez RodrIguez. 

Ecuador: Jose Marti, Edif. No. 16, 2°, Apao. 530, PanamA 
, .Ambassador : Lie. JosA Najera Espinosa. 

Egypt: Calle 52 No. 17, Apdo. 7080, PanamA 5: Ambas- 
saUor: Hassan Abdelsamad Kamel. 

El ^Ivador: Via Espana 124, 4“. oficina 408. Apdo. 8016, 
Jr-anamA 7: Ambassador: Dr. Juan Contreras ChAvez. 
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Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion, The Press 


PANAMA 

France; Plaza de Francia i-o6, Apdo. 869, Panami i; 
Ambassador :'Loms Albert des Longchamps-Deville. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Edificio Universal, 2', Calle 50 
esq. Calle 70, Apdo. ^228, PanamA 5; Ambassador: 
Adolf Ederer. 

Greece: Mdxico, D.F., Me.xico. 

Guinea: Havana, Cuba. 

Haiti: Via Argentina 52, Edificio Arlequfn 52, .-Vpdo. 442, 
Panama g; Ambassador: Gabriel Anci6n (also accred. 
to Costa Rica and Honduras). 

Honduras: Edif. Tala 3-80, 2°, Calle 31 y Justo Arosemena 
esq., Apdo. 8704, Panama'5; Ambassador: Col. Salomon 
C iLiEZAR Ucl6s. 

India: Edificio Dorchester, Via Espana 117, Apdo. S400, 
PanamA 7; Ambassador: Cheddi Lal (also accred. to 
Costa Rica). 

Israel: Manuel Marla Icaza 12, Edit. Grobman 5°, Apdo. 
6357, PanamA 5; Ambassador: Menachem Karmi. 

Italy: Via Espana y Elvira Mendez, Edif. Citibank, .-Apdo. 
3389, PanamA 4: Ambassador: Beniamino Del 
Giudice. 

Jamaica: Avda. Balboa y Calle 26, Edif. Reprico; Ambas- 
sador: Trevor da Costa. 

Japan: Calle 50 y Calle 61, Edit. Don Camilo; Charge 
d'affaires: Shizuya Kato. 

Korea, Republic: Calle Elvira Mdndez. Edif. Intcrocco 2°, 
Apdo. 8360, PanamA 5; Ambassador: Cuoi Suk Shin. 

Lebanon: Mdxico, D.F., Mexico. 

Libya: Edif. Republic National Bank 6°; Ambassador: 
Ahmed Rajab Fitur. 

Malta: Rogelio Navarro, Edif. Cerro Bonito 11°, Apdo. 
8160, PanamA 7; Ambassador: Gio Paolo de Ferari. 

Mexico: Via Espana 25, Edificio Prosperidad, Apdo. S373, 
PanamA 7; Ambassador: Col. Vicente Herrera 
Brambila. 

Netherlands: San Josd, Costa Rica. 


Nicaragua: Avda. Federico Boyd y Calle 50, .Apdo. 033. 

PanamA i; Ambassador: .Miriam-: Vega de .NIoralfs. 
Norway: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Pakistan: Me.xico, D.F.. Mexico. 

Paraguay: San Salvador, El Salvador. 

Peru; Avda. Federico Boj-d y Calle 47 No. 1, .Apdo. 4516. 
PanamA 5; Am.bassador: JosA Carlos Ferrevros 
Balta. 

Philippines: Me.xico, D.F., Mexico. 

Poland: Calle Jose Gabriel Duquc-Lacrcsta 10. .Apdo. S7?2. 

PanamA 5; Am.bassador: Josef Kl.vsa. 

Portugal: San Josd, Costa Rica. 

Romania: Washington, D.C., U.S..A. 

South Africa: Rome, Itah'. 

Spain: Plaza Bcli.sario Porras y .Avda. Peru, .Aj'do. 1S57, 
PanamA 1; Am.bassador: Rafael G6mf.z Jordana y 
Prats. 

Sweden: BogotA, Colombia. 

Switzerland: Guatemala Cit3’, Guatemala. 

Turkey: Mdxico, D.F.. .Mexico. 

United Kingdom: via Espana 120. Fdif. Beta, .\pdo. .•'So. 

PanamA i; Ambassador: Robert MichaEE John. 
U.S.A.: .Avda. B.illwa, entre calle 37 v- 3.S. .Apdo. friso. 

PanamA 5; Am.bassador: Williaji J. Joeuen. 

Uruguay; Calle 52 }• .Avda. Justo .Arosemena, I'.dificio 
Vallarino 5®. Oficina 4“, Apdo. cSSgS, Panam.i 5® .dm.bas- 
sador: Dr. A’alentIn P. SAnchez. 

Vatican City: Pnnta Paitilla, .Ap-do. 1763. Panam.i i 
(.Apostolic Xunci.iture); Apos'.idic Sitr.cto: .Mo'.t He\’. 
Mgr. Edoardo lioviDA. 

Venezuela: Via Brazil y Calle 50, Edif. Fe.'T.ari 2’', .Ap'lo. 
661. PanamA i; /Jtabassadu) : Dr. ReiNaldo Efiandro 
RodrIgdez. 

Yugoslavia: Calle C, Urbanizacion Eos .Angeles 20, .Apdo. 
O-oi, Estafeta El Dorado; .}y!b.:s:ador: ZjENt'ALAHA 
Grl'da. 


Panama also has diplomatic relations with the German^ Democratic Republic, Grenada and Iran. 
Diplomatic relations with Guatemala were broken in 1977. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Supreme Court comprises nine magistrates appoin- 
ted for a ten-year term. 

President of the Supreme Court and President of the Penal 
Chamber: Etc. Juan Materno Aasouez. 


RELIGION 

There is no olTici.al religion, although the rn.xjDrity of 
Uie population is Roman Catliohr. .Alinoritirs include the 
Protestant, Anglican am! Jewish faiths. 

RO.MAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Metropolitan Sec: Arrobi'.p.ado. .AjF.hr, tiis'o, P.ir.amA 5; 
.Archbi'-hop .Makcos Gs'.egoiuo .'-Iff jr xti!. 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 


Crltica: \Ti Fernamlez de CArdob.a. Ainlo 

(. uioniint:; Spanish, h-ililor Urnf.'* •** 

ctre. 27.000 

U Estrella de PanamA: C.al!.- 

PanamA. imiriung. Sp-ini'-lt. Man, lo't.s'' -Ai.iA 
DfQV!:; circ, 25.175. 

El Matutino: ‘.emi-oliicial xl.xsly, M.m. H. .■•in!.- /.m--'.* 

VII.I.A _ . , f 

La RcpAblica: A'l.x i’<,Tr..ir.de.- de ti rpob.’.. .0 l s. 
P.uiamA f)\; !. 1077, V'lr Uot'vu.o go* ft .s 


The Star and Herald: C.d:' > H I;'!; 1 r x", Ajd * 

P.xnaruA s. i i.-'.jo. mi.rm:,.-, K;- , '-U-xr. In 
To’.f.v, .Alt.svii w.o Dt'cuT.. t ;re 


PERIODIC aia; 

Ct: V 

Eitadlstica Panamefia: .Ap:.-- 521!. Iv.- -;; . ' ! ."h*. 

puMi-hr-d t'V the l A.-Mr '■ ir:.; < Eee -el -O E. p.-;. , ; ‘ i. 

J Hi A *- 

I.*" 

fit (''■f.v. J" 





PANAMA The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance 


Industria: Apdo. 952 ; organ of the Sindicato de Indus- 
triales de Panama; Pres. Pedro Rognoni. 

PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Sindicato de Periodistas. de Panamd: Calle 33A y Avda. 
Ecuador, Apdo. 2096, Panam 4 i; Pres. Juan Zurita. 

PRESS AGENCIES 
Foreign Bureaux 

ACAN-EFE {Spaiii): Edif. Atalaya. Of. 5. Avda. Balboa y 
Calle 32 Este, Apdo. 479,- Panami gA; Bureau Chief 
Francisco Rubiales Moreno. 

Agencia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (//a/y): 
Urbanizacion Altos del Rio, Calle B, 34, Panatna; Dir. 
Luis Espinosa Castillo. ■ • ’ 

Associated Press (AP) {U.S.A.): Apdo. 6-599, Panama 6; 

Correspondent Reese Smith. 

Hsinhua (People’s Republic of China) : Dir. Tsu Jung Ken. 
Prensa Latins (Cuba) : Dir. Linos FernXndez. 

Reuters (U.K.): Dir. Luis Carlino. 

Tass (U.S.S.R.): Dir. Stanislav Sitchev. 

United Press International (UPl) (U.S.A.): A.ltos de 
Miraflores 4-H, PanamA; Dir. Tomas A. Cupas. 
Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) (Federal Republic of 
Germany) is also represented. 


PUBLISHERS 

Panama City 

Editorial "La Estrella de PanamS”; Avda. ga Sur 7-38, 
Apdo. 159; Dir. T. Altamirano Duque. 

Edieiones Inac Panamd: Instituto Nacional de Cultura, 
Apdo. 662, PanamA i; f. 1974; government publishing 
house; literature, anthropology, social sciences, archaeo- 
logy; Dir.-Gen. Jaime Ingram. 

Editora Renovacidn S.A.: Via FemAndez de Cordoba, 
Apdo. B-4, PanamA 9A; newspapers; Gen, Man. Luis 
Alberto TufidN. 

Fondo Educativo Interamericano: Apdo. 4289, PanamA 5; 
educational and reference; Man. Ram^n Puello. 

Publicar de PanamA S.A.: Calle, 46 Este 9, Apdo. 1182, 
PanamA gA. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

DirecciAn Nacional de Medios de ComunicaciAn Social: 

Apdo. 3422, PanamA i; Dir. Rafael B. Ayala. 

RADIO 

AsociaciAn Panamena de RadiodifusiAn: Apdo. 7387, 
PanamA; Pres. Armando DIaz Joung. 

In 1973 there were 4 FM and 54 medium-wave stations. 
Most stations are commercial. 

In 1976 there were 265,000 radio sets. 

TELEVISION 

CircuitO R.P.C.: Apdo. 1795, PanamA i; conunercial; Dir.- 
Gen. F. Eleta a.; Gen. Man. Jaime de la Guardia. 

Televisora Nacional, S.A.: Carretera Transistmica, Urb. 
Los Angeles, Apdo. 8371, PanamA 7: private commercial 
station; Man. Rodolfo G-ARC fADE Paredes Chiari. 

In 1976 there were 185,000 television sets. - 


FINANCE , 

BANKING , 

(cap. = capital; p.u. = paid up; res.=reserves; ■dep.= 
deposits; m.— million; amounts in balboas) 

GomisiAn Bancaria Nacional (National Banking Comis- 
sion): Edif. Hatillo, Avda. Justo Arosemena, Calle 35 
y Calle 36, Apdo. 1686, PanamA i ; f. 1966 to licence and 
control banking activities on Panamian territory; 7 
full mems. inch 2 ministers, Man. of Banco Nacional de 
, . PanamA , and 3 representatives of • private banking; 
Exec. Dir. Antonio Dudley A. 

Natwnal Bank ' ' . 

Banco. Nacional de PanamA: Avda. Cuba y Calle 33, Apdo. 
PanamA 5; f. 1904; government-owned; cap. and res. 
17.8m., dep. 198, 2m. (Dec. 1974); Pres. Ing. Rafael 
AlemXn; Gen. Man. Ricardo de la Espriella, Jr.; 
26 brs. 

Development Bank 

Banco de Desarrollo Agropecuario— BDA: Apdo. . 5282, 
PanamA; f. 1973; government-sponsored agricultural 
and livestock credit organization; Pres. Lieut. -Col. 
RubAn D. Paredes; Gen. Man. Alvaro Vernaza H. 
Banco Hipetecario Nacional: Calle 49 Bella Vista; Edif. 
Pena Prieta, Apdo. 222, PanamA 1; f. 1973; govern- 
ment-owned; Pres. Minister of Housing;' Gen. Man. 
Franklin Almillategui, 


Savings Banks 

Caja de Ahorros: Via Espana y Calle Thais de Pons, Apdo, 
1740, PanamA I ; f. 1934; cap. and res.' 6.8m.', dep. 
92.1m, (Oct. 1976); Gen. Man. Luis C. Pab6n; 23 brs. 
Caja de Seguro Social: Apdo. 1393, PanamA; f. 1941: 
Pres. Dr. Jorge AbadIa Arias. - ‘ 


Private Banks 

Bank of Commerce and Finance Inc.: Edif. Igra, Aquilino 
de la Guardia 8, Apdo. 4310, PanamA 5; f. 1961; Pres. 
Roberto AlemAn; Man. Horacio A. Esquivel. 
Banco Continental de PanamA, S.A.: Manuel Maria Icaza y 
Via Espana, Apdo. 135, PanamA 9A; f. 1972; Gen. Man. 
Guillermo A. Cochez. 

BaiKo General, S.A.: Calle 34 y Avda. Cuba, Apdo. 4592, 
PanamA 5; f. 1955; cap. 1.5m., dep. 22m.; Chair. Juan 
B. Arias A.; Gen. Man. Fernando DIaz G.; 2 brs. 
Banco de Iberoamerica, S.A.: Elvira Mendez 6, Apdo. 
^ 553 . PanamA 5; f. 1975; Gen. Man. .AgustIn GarcIa 
HernAndez. v ■ . . . . 

^^*^a** PanamA, S.A.: Avda; Ecuador 6, 

Apdo. 1 1181, PanamA 6; f. 1973; Gen. Man. RenA A. 


Primer Banco de Ahorros, S.A.: Avda. Justo Arosemena y 
Calle 32, Apdo. 7322, PanamA 5; f. 1963; Gen. Man. 
JOAQufN DE LA GuARDiA G.; 5 brs. 

Republic National Bank Inc.: Edif. Republic, Via Espana 
y Calle Colombia, Apdo. 8962, PanamA 5; f. 1969; Gen. 
Man. OswALDO Ochoa. 

Tower International Bank Inc.: Apdo. 2117,' Col6n Free 
Zone, f. 1971; Pres. Abraham Kardcinski; Gen. Man. 
Gijsbertus Antonius de Wolf. 


IDANKS 

international banking centre with' more 
than 70 foreign banks. Among these are: : • - 

Algemene Bank Nederland, N.V.: Manuel Maria Icaza 4, 
p o. 10147. PanamA 4; f. 1971; Gen. Man. Jacob J. 
Ledeboer, Man. Arnold Poppe. . . . 
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Banco de Bogota, S.A.: Avda. Cuba y Calle 34, Apdo. 8653;- 
Panama 5; f. 1967; Gen. Man. Hekkando Ptr.Ez 
Ortega; i br. 

Banco Fiduciario de Panamd, S.A.: Via Espafia 200. Apdo. 
1774, Panamd i; f. 1948; cap. and res. 7.6m., dcp. 
153.4m. (Oct. 1976); Pres. Roberto Heurtf.matte; 
Gen. Man. Arturo Muller; 9 brs. in Panama Citj- 
and the Col6n Free Zone. 

Bank of London and South America Ltd,: Manuei Marfa 
Icaza 8, Apdo. 8522, Panama 5; f. 1973: i^Ian. Anthony 
Williams. 

Bank of Tokyo Ltd.: Vfa Espafia y Calle AquiJino de la 
Guardia, Apdo. 1313, Panamfi i; f. 1973; Gen. Man. 
Tsukasa Kimura. 

Chase Manhattan Bank N.A.: \'fa Espafia, Apdo. 9A-76, 
Panamd 9 a; f. 1915; cap. and res, 0.4m., dcp. 234.810’. 
(Oct. 1977); Pres. David RocKEimLLER; Gen. Man. 
Luis H, Moreno, Jr.; 14 brs. 

Citibank N,A,: Vfa Espafia 124, Apdo. 555, Panama 9A; 
f. 1904; cap. and res. 11.5m., dcp. 312.3m. (Oct. 1976); 
Vice-Pres. Gabriel R. ue Obarrio, Marcela de De 
Arco; 8 brs. 

Dcutsch-Sudamerikanische Bank A.G.: Manuel Marfa Icaza 
10, Apdo. 5400, Panamd 5; f. 1971; Man. Eu'ald 
Doerner. 

Swiss Bank Corpn. (Overseas), S.A,: Edif. Interscco, Calle 
Elvira Mendez 10, Apdo. 3370, Panamd 4 ; f 1971 ; Vicc- 
Pres. and Man. Walter Borer. 

Uni6n de Bancos, S,A.: Avda. Cuba y Calle 39, Apdo. 
2449, Panamd 3; f. 1973; Pres. Jaime^ Mo.squera 
Castro; Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. John F. Moli.na. 

Banking Association 

Asociacidn Bancarla de Panamd: Edificio Hatillo, Torre 2, 
6°, Apdo. 4554, Panamd 5; f. 5^ moms.; Pres. 

Luis H. Moreno, Jr.; First Vice-Pres. Henry Ma.v 
Duhamel; Excc. Dir. Ricardo M. .-Vlha. 

STOCK EXCHANGES 

Cia, General de Seguros: Apdo. 5371. Panama 5; f. 1937; 

Leopoldo Arosemena. 

Panama City Stock Exchange: Panamd; f. 19O0. 


INSURANCE 


Aseguradora Mondial do Panamd, S,A,: Edif. .-Xsopuradora 
Mundial, Avda. Balboa y Calle 41 Este. .Xpdo Sou. 
Panamd 5; Man. Orla.ndo SdNCiiEZ .Xviles 

Cla. General de Seguros, S.A.: Torre IBM, Calle 39 y Avda. 
Balboa, Apdo. 3065, Panama 3. Man Leopoldo 
Arosemena. 


Cla. Intcramcricana do Seguros, S.A.: Torre GCM. t-alle 
39 y Avda. Balboa. .Xjido 3005. Panam.i 3, .•lan 
Lr.o’poLDO .Vitosr.Mr.NA. 


Cla. Internaclonal de Seguros, S.A.: I-.dificio Hatdio .\v(,.i 
Cuba y Calle.'^ 35 y 3 <’. l’a'>am.i i , I loio. 

Pres Tom As ;\uias. Gen .Man Non. MoimN .•% 


Cla. Internaclonal de Seguros de Vida: Edificio Haiiilo. 
Avda. Cuba y Calle 35 EMe, Ap<!o. io 3 «’; lananu i. 
f. 1057; IVc5. TomAs Akias; G^n. ^uonoN 


Al^05K>!rNA. 


Cla. istmena de Seguros, S.A.: .\plo <>!i. 

1051. Keji'i Lroi ol.t'u n .\p.oM -M! NA and I 
HrMi'.EPvT. Jr 

Cla. Mcrcanlil de Seguros y Reascguroi, S.A.: To 

(-.die 3.J y B-dlv..,. ,\p.<.o 3en5. 1 .te..ve. 

\Tn ME pAsrt-.M. 


1*1 .V f 
j'ririco 


re IBM. 
3 . Mar- 


Pi iraKCe’, Trade av.d Ir.dusfrY 

Cia. Nacional de Seguros, S.A.; .\vda. Ecu.ador 6, .\pdo. 
5303. Panamd 5; f. 1957; Pres. Ralph J, Lsndo; AJen. 
Man. G. FernAndez G. 

Cla. Panamcna de Seguros S.A.: Torre IBM. Calle 39 y 
.-\vda. Balboa, Apdo. 3065, Panamd 3; Man. Lorenzo 
Ro.magosa. 

Cla, de Seguros Chagres, S.A.: Edif. Grodman (y. Avda. 
Manuel Maria Icaza, Apdo. 61599, Panam.d: Man. 
VICTOR Folch X’ernet. 

Colonial de Seguros de Panamd, S.A.: Torre IBM o'. Calle 
39 }• Avda. Balboa. ,-\pdo. 45S1, Panam.i 5: Man 
LeODIGILDO GUTldRP.EZ. 

La Seguridad de Panamd, Cla. de Seguros S.A.; .Xvda. 
Ball>o.a y I'cdcrico Boyd, .dpdo. 71.S, Panam.d i; M.an. 
Richard Mitchel. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CoI6n Free Zone (CFZ): .Apdo, ui8. Colon; f. 1058 to 
manufacture, import, handle and re-e.'-rajrt .all t>’pes of 
merch.antlise; some 300 companies were establi.-hed by 
1976. Well-known international banks, incliulirn: the 
Bank of London and South America, ojverate in the 
CFZ where there arc also customs, post.al and tcleyr.aph 
services. The total CFZ turiu)\er in 1976 was $91, s 
million. The main exjiorlers to the CFZ ar<' Jap.in, the 
U.S./\,. Hong Kong, Taiwan and Brazil, The main 
importers from the CFZ are Brazil, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Netherlands .Xntilles and Colombia In view of the 
rapid expan.sion in turnover of the Zone in rece:-.t 
\'cars the total are.a, 94 acres, is to be e.xteiided to 242 
acres by loSo. After completion of thi.s enlargement, 
the movement of goods is e.vpected to incre.p.- hv 
approximately 15 percent a year. 

I N D U STR 1 .\ L O KG N I Z T I O N S 

Cdmara dc Comcrcio, Indusirlas y Agricultura de Panamd; 

■Avda Cuba 33A-1S, .Apdo. 74. P.inarn.'i i. f 1915. Dir. 
Josf; ChiI'.ino K ; Exec. Dir. .Xfp.i.uo lUiiEf.v, Jr ; 
pnVil. OirccLvie Coi.'ioriijf z Ir.ilutlis.i! dc f 

Cdmara Oficia! Espanola dc Comcrcio: Apdo. 1837. P.m.im.i 
i; Pres. JaviE-P La.sa, Se<;.-(ren, .Xtiluno .Vl.o.vso 

Cdmara Panamcna de la Construccidn: .\;', 1 (> o 7 '>.l 

Panam.i 5; l>ir. Ing. I'r.c.ncrsco .Morales Bepmi' t>( .* 

Ceniro dc DcsarroIIo y Produclivldad Industrial: ,\ph' 

7 (> 39 . Panam.i 5, f. ;>•, .1 d-p. '.rlii’.'-r-.t r4 th*- 

.Ministry of ComnnTce .and In.du'.try to up.if't.'sk'' 
fe.psibility studie-, tec'inic.il a-.-p tan:'', .in.dy “. 
promotion. iHr. Lie, Waldo Cu.sn 

Corporacidn Financiera Nacional — COFINA: P.t;;.oi;.i. f 

l<)7ti to ileve'op .state and pnv.itr- 'in.!' .'t.tk;;i. -, in 
productive svctof-. Ldt Eiif.sptin i r) ! tt a 

Sindientode Indusiriales de Panamd: Ap I" n',:. P. i .(ei.i i. 

Pres In;: Jean Ju'.r .\m.*.:’o. III 

E.MPf.OVER.^' < >PG.\XfZ •sTio.V,-. 

National Council ot Private Enterprise— CONCP: P,.ni' C. 

Panamanian Association cl Business Eieculivts — APEDE: 

P.tn.'it'ui 


TRADE ITNIONS 



■'unp;:--!'!. t;s ii.r!':-"' 
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Trade and Industry, Transport, Toiir ism. Universities 


Confederaci6n de Trabajadores de la RepOblica de Panama 

— CTRP {Confederation ■ of Workers of the Republic of 
Panama): Apdo. 8929. Panamd 5: f. 1950; mems. 
15,000 from II affiliated groups; admitted to ICFTU/ 
ORIT; Sec.-Gen. Phillip Dean Butcher. 

Acci6n Sindical Panamena — ASP (Panamanian Syndicat 
Action):- Apdo.' 4060, Panama; admitted to CISC/ 
CLASC; Sec.-Gen. Carlos J. George. 

Central Istmena de Trabajadores — CIT (Isthmian Labour 
Confederation): Via Espana 16, Of. 5. Apdo. 6308, 
Panamd 5; f. 1971: Sec.-Gen. Julio CAsar Pinz6n 
Yanguez. 

A number of unions exist without affiliation to a national 
centre. 


TRANSPORT 

Ministry of Public Works: controls all transport in -Panama. 
RAILWAYS 

Of the railways in Panama, two are owned by American 
companies, one being constructed primarily to carry fruit, 
and the other to work in conjunction with the Canal. 
Chiriqui National Railroad: David City, Chiriquf; govern- 
ment-owned; operates 169 km. of track from Puerto 
Armuelles to David, via Concepcion, with a branch line 
south to Pedregal; Pres. ,and Gen. Man. Jos6 A. 
Segovia F. 

Chiriqui Land Co. (United Brands subsidiary); P.O.B. 260, 
PanamA; operates two lines which run partly in Costa 
Rica: the Northern Line (Almirante, Bocas del Toro) 
with 177 km. and the Southern Line (Puerto Armuelles, 
Chiriquf) with 140 km. 

Panama Railroad: P.O.B. 5023, Cristobal. Canal Zone; 
owned by the Panama Canal Company; operates 
190 km.; Pres. Maj.-Gen. H. R, Parfitt. 

ROADS 

. In 1976 there were 7,686 km. of roads, about a third of 
which were paved. The two most important highways are 
the National from Panama City westwards to Concepcion 
in the Province of Chiriquf, and eastwards as far as Chepo; 
and the Boyd-Roosevelt or Trans-Isthmian, linking 
Panama City and Colon. The Pan American Highway to 
Mexico City runs for 545 km. in Panama. There is a high- 
way to San Jose, Costa Rica. 

SHIPPING 

The Panamanian Merchant Marine is one of the world’s 
largest and, in 1976, over 20 million gross tons of ships 
were registered under the Panamanian flag. 

A number of lines make regular calls at Panamanian 
ports. 


Companfa Panamefia de Aviacidn S.A. JCOPA): Avda. 
Peril 25, Apdo. 1572, Panama i; f. 1944: services from 
Panama City to Colombia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala . and Nicaragua; Pres. Dr. Mariano J, 
OteizA; Sec. Capt. Hermes Carrizo; fleet: 3 Lockheed 
Electra, i HS-748, 2 DC-3, iCV-340. 

Internacional de Aviacidn, S.A. (Inair): Edif. El Embaja- 
dor, Calle 50 y Elvira Mendez, Apdo. 4509, Panama 5; 
f. 1967; cargo services between Brazil, Chile, Colombia. 
Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, U.S.A. and Venezuela;. Chair. 
Eduardo Wong; Gen. Man. George F. Novey HI; 
fleet: 4 DC-6B, i Electra. 

Panama is also served by the following foreign airlines: 
Aeromexico, Avianca (Colombia), Braniff, British Airways. 
Ecuatoriana, Iberia, KLM, Lacsa (Costa Rica), LAN-Chile, 
Lanica (Nicaragua), Lloyd Aereo Boliviana, . Pan Am, 
Sahsa (Honduras), SAM (Colombia), TACA (El Salvador), 
VARIG (Brazill and Viasa (Venezuela). . 


TOURISM 


Instiiuto Panameno de Turismo: Edificio del Citibank, 5°, 
Via Espana y Elvira Mendez, Apdo. 4421, PanamA 5; 
f. 1970; Gen. Man. JosA Rogelio Arias, Jr. 

Asociacidn Panamena de Agendas de Viajes y Turismo 
(APAVIT): Apdo. 2533; PanamA 3. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Direcddn General de Cultura: Institute Nacional de 
Cultura, Apdo. 662, PanamA; Dir. Prof. Jaime Ingram; 
responsible for cultural heritage, education and 
publications. 

AsociaciAn Nacional de Conciertos: Apdo. 7666, PanamA 9; 
f. 1962; organizes musical seasons with national and 
international artists; Artistic Dir. Prof. Nelly de 
Ingram, 

Instituto Panameno de Arte: Apdo. 4211, PanamA 5; an 
of the Department of Pine Arts of the Ministry 
of Education; sponsors all aspects of culture; Pres. 
Graciela Q. de Eleta; Exec. Dir. Olga Zubieta de 
Oller. 

Teatro en Circulo de PanamA; Calle 53 No. 28, El Cangrejo, 
Apdo. 742, PanamA 9A; f. 1961; presents theatrical 
works and encourages interest in the theatre in Panama; 
entirely non-profit-making organization; grants to 
cultural associations and ■ social :work amount to 
551.339, Pres. Rodrigo Portuando; Exec. Sec. 
Manonguita de ObaldIa. 


-r — “ .-.xX-V-niLO Ji 

Orqu^BSta Sinfdnica Nacional: Apdo. 9190, PanamA 6; 

Dir. Prof. Eduardo Charpentier, Jr. 

Teatro Nacional : Institute Nacional de Culturk, Apdo. 662, 
Zona I. PanamA; Dir. Prof. Jaime Ingram. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Air Panama International, S.A. : Avda. Justo Arosemena y 
Calle 34, Apdo. 8612, PanamA 5; f. 1967; services from 
Panama City to Colombia, Mexico, Peru, the U.S.A., 
Venezuela and Central America; Pres. Carlos Eleta 
A.; fleet: 3 Boeing 727-100. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Universidad de PanamA: Estafeta Universitaria, PanamA; 
904 teachers, 26,061 students. 

Univereidad Santa Marla la Antigua: Apdo. 2143, PanamA 

I. 174 teachers, 1,759 students. ^ 
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PANAMA CANAL ZONE 

The Canal Zone is flanked on either side by the Republic of Panama. It stretches from Balboa on the Pacific to Cti>tobal 

on the Caribbean and is 82 km. long and 16 km. wide. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

Population, 1977 estimate 

Total 

Land 

Water 

Total 

1 

U.S. Citizens 

Non-U.S. Citizens 

647.29 sq. miles 

372-32 

274.97 

37.900 

33,Ooo 

•IrJOO 

1 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS 



Birth Rate 
PER '000 

Deaths 

Death Rate 
PER '000 

1974 

13-7 

S3 

i.S 

1975 

13-2 

85 

1 .9 

1976 

12.9 

84 

2.0 


EMPLOYMENT 

(J 977 ) 


Canal Zone Govern.ment Employees 

Panama Canal Company Ei^ployees 

Paid at 

Paid at Canal 

Paid at 

Paid at C.in.al 

U.S. Wage Base 

Zone Wage Base 

U.S. Wage B.a-sc 

Zone Wage B.ase 

2.333 

1,028 

3.558 

7.381 

1 


FINANCE 

United Stales currencj': 100 cents = i U.S. dollar. 

Coins: 1, 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents; i dollar (Panamanian coinage also circulates). 
Notes; i, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): sterlings- Ji. S3 U.S. ; U -5.?.r.o pence. 


1077 BUDGETS 
Canai- Zosr. Govr-Ki.-Mr.NT; 

Revenue ^80.850.000. Expenditure $Si.6‘<3.o<x> (Hc.alth ss.ooo). 

Panama Canai, Company; 

Revenue $.:8<7.5(>3,ooo. Expenditure 2*^5.! 3, 0.000 


TRANSPORT 

CANAL TRAFFIC 
(«' 077 ) 


Through 

Transits 

Cargo 
( long ton-;} 

Tolls and 
T ou. Cr-r.DiTS 
(U.S. 5 ) 

13.087 

l.'J.I<) 4 .'> 7 .- 

1 Jt» 5 


EDUCATION 

(.' 97 r’< 



f 

{ .... 

1 4 I ’ J, 

1 


1 i 

f 


i 1 















PANAMA CANAL ZONE 

THE CONSTITUTION 

Occupation and use of the Canal Zone in perpetuity was 
granted to the United States by the Republic of Panama 
under Articles II and III of the 1903 Treaty. In effect, the 
Canal Zone is a United States Government reservation 
devoted to the protection, maintenance and operation of the 
Panama Canal in which private enterprise is not permitted 
except that directly related to the waterway and its 
operation. 

The Code of Laws applicable within the Canal Zone is 
enacted by the Congress of the United States., '. 

Administration is in the hands of the Panama Canal 
Company and the Canal Zone Government. The two units 
are headed by one man who is President of the Company 
and Governor of the Canal Zone. His appointment as 
Governor is made by the President of the United States 
subject to confirmation by the Senate and he is' ex officio 
President of the Company. - 


In early 1974 the treaty negotiators of the United States 
and Panama reached an agreement on principles for a new 
treaty which would abrogate the 1903 treaty. Two new 
treaties were signed by the Panamanian and U.S. heads of 
state in September 1977. The basic treaty states that the 
U.S. A. is to maintain control over all lands, waters and 
installations until December 31st, 1999. A new agency of 
the U.S. Government is to operate the Canal, replacing the 
Panama Canal Company. On the date of the treaty 
becoming effective Panama will assume general territorial 
jurisdiction over the present Canal Zone. Panama and the 
U.S. A. are to be jointly responsible for the protection and 
defence of the Canal for the duration of the treaty. Panama 
is to receive exclusively from canal revenues an annual 
average of $80 million for 23 years. In addition the U.S. A. 
pledged its best efforts to arrange a five-year programme of 
loans, loan guarantees and credits totalling $345 million 
and up to $50 million in U.S. military sales credits over 10 
years. The second treaty covers the permanent neutrality 
and operation of the Canal. 

The treaties were ratified by referendum in Panama in 
October 1977 but were still awaiting ratification by the 
U.S. Senate in early 1978. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 
Governor: Maj.-Gen. H. R. Parfitt. 

The Canal Zone Government performs the usual 
functions of city, county and state governments, including 
police, schools, customs, ports,' immigration, roads, health 
and justice. 

PANAMA CANAL COMPANY • - , , 
Chairman of the Board: Clifford Alexander. 

President: Maj.-Gen. H. R. Parfitt. 

Secretary: Thomas M. Constant. 


r/je Constitution, The Government, Judicial System, etc. 

The Company’s. activities involve operating the Canal 
and the Panama Railroad. The Company is required to 
recover all costs of operation and maintenance, pay the 
net cost of the Canal Zone Government, and pay interest 
on the net investment of the United States in the Canal 
Company. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

.Magistrates’ Courts: Balboa and Cristobal. Jurisdiction in 
criminal cases where the fine and punishment, except 
for a few specified offences, does not generally exceed 
■ $.100 or 30 days in jail or both, and in civil cases where 
the claim is under 8500. 

U.S. District Court: Ancon and Cristobal; hears appeals 
from the Magistrates’ Courts; tries Civil and Criminal 
cases in excess of the limitations of the Magistrates’ 
Court. Appeals from the District Court are decided by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in New 
Orleans. Final stage of the review is by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

Advisory Pardon and Parole Board: five members appoin- 
ted by the, Governor; makes recommendations to the 
Governor on application for pardon and parole. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

There is one radio station (SCN) and one television 
station. (SCN-TV), both operated, by the U.S. Armed 
Forces as part of the Southern Command Network. 


FINANCE 

Banks: First National City Bank: New York; branch in 
the Canal Zone. 

Chase Manhattan Bank: New York; branch in the 
Canal Zone. 


TRANSPORT AND TOURISM 

Canal: Opened 1914; 82 km. long; ships take an average of 
8 hours to go through the Canal. Terminal ports are 
Cristobal on the Caribbean and Balboa on the Pacific. 

Bailv/ays: Panama Railroad runs cross-isthmus services 
from Colon to Panamd. 

Civil Aviation: Panama International Airport, Tocumen, 
by agreement also serves as the commercial airport for 
the Canal Zone. 

Tourism: Panama Canal Information Officer, Balboa 
Heights, C.Z.; 284,906 persons visited the Canal in 

1976. 



PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Fiag, Capital 

The Independent State of Papua New Guinea lies east 
of Indonesia and north of the north-eastern extremity of 
Australia. It comprises the eastern section of the island of 
New Guinea (the western section of which is Irian Jaya, 
part of Indonesia) and a number of smaller Islands, 
including the Bismarck Archipelago (mainly Nev/ Britain, 
New Ireland and Manus) and the northern part of the 
Solomon Islands (mainly Bougainville and Buka). The 
climate is hot and humid throughout the year, with an 
average maximum temperature of 33°c and an average 
minimum of 22°c. Rainfall is heavy on the coast but lower 
inland. There are over 700 languages but Pidgin and, to a 
lesser extent, standard English are also spoken. The 
indigenous population is largely pantheistic but there are 
sizable Anglican, Roman Catholic and Ecumenist congrega- 
tions. The flag is divided diagonally from the upper hoist 
to the lower fly, the upper portion bearing a golden bird 
of paradise on a red ground and the lower portion bearing 
five white stars, in the form of the Southern Cross, on a 
black ground. The capital is Port Moresby. 


Recent History 

Papua New Guinea was formed by the merger of the 
Territory of Papua, under Australian rule from igo6, with 
the Trust Territory of New Guinea, a former German 
possession which Australia administered from 1914/ 
under a military government, then under a League of 
Nations mandate, established in 1921, and later under a 
trusteeship agreement with the United Nations. Parts of 
both territories were occupied by Japanese forces from 
1942 to 1945. 

A joint administration for the tivo territories %\as 
established by Australia in July 1949- union was 
named the Territory of Papua and Nev/ Guinea. A Legis a- 
tive Council was established in November ^95^ 
gradually grew in size with an increase in the number o 
elected members. In 1963 the Australian Govemmen 
provided for the Council to be replaced by a Ho^e o 
Assembly with an elected indigenous majority. The 
was inaugurated in June 1964 and elections for an e 
membership were held in rg68 and 1972- Ir> 
territory was renamed Papua New Guinea, 

Papua New Guinea achieved internal self-government 
in December 1973 and full independence on Sep em e 
i6th, 1975. The problem of a secessionist movement in i le 
district of Bougainville, which made a unilatera 
tion of independence in September 1975, was re^o 'c y 
the establishment of a provincial government wit 
sive autonomous powers in August 1976. The same s 
was granted to East New Britain m July I97^- 

Michael Somare, who from 1972 served as Chief ^ 
in an interim coalition government, became Prime ; 
on independence. He has remained in oflice espi 
spread allegations of inefhciency in governmen mi 
and of discrimination against the Highland proim - • 
first elections since independence were Iw m J ‘ 
July 1977, and Somare formed a new coalition go% c 
in August. 


In June 1977, after talks with President Suharto of 
Indonesia, Somare announced that the Government was 
returning to Irian Jaya 218 Irianese who fled to Papua 
New' Guinea. In 1977 Papua New Guinea and Indonesia 
established a specific border management agreement 
regarding the treatment of dissidents and refugees. 

By December 1977 only partial agreement had been 
reached in the negotiations, begun in 1975, to define an 
international border beriveen Papua New Guinea and 
Australia in the Torres Strait area. In February 1977 
Parliament introduced legislation empow-ering Papua 
New Guinea to make a unilateral declaration delineating 
the country’s borders, but Somare agreed that this legisla- 
tion would not be used to influence the negotiations over 
the Torres Strait. Papua New Guinea was expected to 
declare a seabed boundary extending 200 nautical miles 
(370 km.) offshore in early 1978. 

Government 

Executive power is vested in the British monarch, repre- 
sented by a Governor-General, who is appointed on the 
recommendation of the Prime Minister and acts on the 
advice of the National Executive Council (the Cabinet), 
led by the Prime Minister. Legislative power is vc.stcd in a 
unicameral National Parliament, with 109 members 
elected by universal adult suffrage for a term of five years. 
The Council is responsible to Parliament. Local govern- 
ment represents over 90 per cent of the population through 
more than j6o councils. As part of its policy of decen- 
tralization, the Government plans to set up provincial 
governments in each of the 20 provinces by the end of 1978. 

Defence 

Australia was responsible for the defence of Papua New 
Guinea until lilarch 1975, w'hen the Government assumed 
control of its national Defence Force, which comprises two 
infantry battalions, a squadron of five patrol boats and 
landing craft, and a fleet of three DC-3 aircraft and three 
Nomad aircraft. Total strength of the armed forces is 
approximately 3,500. The number of Australian Loan 
Personnel remaining in Papua New Guinea is to be reduced 
from 707 (in December 1976) to about 17 by the end of 
1980. 

Economic Affairs 

Papua New Guinea’s economy is based on its primary 
industries. Over 90 per cent of the population is engaged 
in subsistence agriculture, grow'ing mainly roots and 
tubers, or small cash crop farming. After minerals, the 
chief exports are agricultural products, particularly 
coconuts, copra and related products, cocoa and coffee 
beans, rubber, palm oil and tea. 

A comparatively recent, although already major, 
development is the exploitation of Papua New Guinea's 
extensive mineral resources, chiefly copper, gold, silverand, 
more recently, petroleum. The main source of copper is 
the island of Bougainville, where production began in 
1972. Copper is the country’s main export, accounting for 
over 35 per cent of earnings in 197O/77, while gold i.s nbo of 
considerable export significance. In these fields, as in the 
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development of oil, gas and hydro-electricity, foreign 
investment, particularly by Japan, Australia and the 
U.S.A., is of paramount importance. 

Forestry is a sizable activity and exports of sawn timber 
are growng steadily. Fishing, mainly for pra'wns, tuna and 
perch, and secondary manufacturing, of beer, concrete, 
gases and paint, are developing sectors, although, once 
again, foreign capital is indispensable. 

The main trading partners are Australia, Japan and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Australia accounted for 
about 30 per cent of external trade in 1976/77, and Japan 
and Federal Germany about 14 per cent each. The U.S.A. 
and the United Kingdom have substantial, although, in 
the latter case, declining, trade with Papua, New Guinea. 

Favourable world prices for copper, gold and some 
agricultural products created a healthy balance of pay- 
ments position in the early 1970s. However, a drop in 
essential commodity prices, especially copper, combined 
with continuing dependence on substantial imports of 
food, chemicals, cement and fuels, led to a deterioration 
in the situation so that in 1974/75 the trade surplus had 
been reduced to only K63 million. In 1976/77 the surplus 
rose to nearly K122 million as a result of high prices 
received for export commodities such as coffee and cocoa, 
although production in these areas dropped alarmingly; 
the copper market remained depressed and was liot 
expected to recover from the effects of the world recession 
until 1980. Following the devaluation of the Australian 
dollar in November 1976 the kina was devalued by over 
7 per cent. Further currency adjustments in December and 
January reduced this devaluation to about 6 per cent. 

The new Government's long-term policy aims at 
stability and self-reliance; the anti-inflation strategy 
introduced in 1977 included a 4 per cent unilateral 
revaluation of the kina, wage indexation and extended 
justification procedures for price increases. The annual 
inflation rate for the year ending September 1977 remained 
below 5 per cent but consumer prices were expected to 
rise by 8 per cent in 1978, owing to import dependence 
(imports of fruit and vegetables alone accounted for 20 
per cent of total import costs in 1975/76). 

Large scale production is required to achieve a significant 
reduction in imports of food and other commodities, but 
foreign aid and investment are a necessity in the short 
term, and possibly for a considerable time. 

Transport and Communications 

In 1974 there were over 12,000 km. of surfaced roads, of 
which oyer 3,600 km. were classified as highways or trunk 
roads. There are 11 international ports and regular 
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passenger and cargo shipping services between Papua New 
Guinea and Australia, New Zealand, the U.S.A. and 
various Pacific territories. There are less frequent services 
to Asian ports and a cargo-only service to Europe. Papua 
New Guinea has an internal air service and international 
airports at Port Moresby and Lae. Nadzab airport, about 
40 km. from Lae, was completed in 1977 and will take over 
most functions of Lae airport, but the Defence Force 
transport squadron will be re-established at Port Moresby. 

Social Welfare 

Hospitals with modern facilities are located in the 
regional centres and a network of smaller hospitals, 
medical centres and aidposts is distributed over the rest 
of the country. In 1972 there were 452 hospitals, with 
15.255 beds, but in 1973 only 226 physicians. 

Education 

Education is available from pre-school to tertiary level 
but shortages of staff, facilities and finances permit only 
about 50 per cent of children to attend primary school. 
About one third of these continue to secondary level. 
Curricula are increasingly designed to permit school- 
leavers to return profitably to the rural areas in which over 
90 per cent of the population lives. Vocational and tech- 
nical schools teach trade skills according to the level of 
entry of the students and to whether they intend to proceed 
to full apprenticeships. Tertiary education is provided by 
the University of Papua New Guinea and the University 
of Technology. There are also teacher training colleges and 
higher institutions catering for specific professional 
training. In 1971 adult illiteracy averaged 67.9 per cent 
(males 60.7 per cent, females 75.6 per cent). - ’ 

Tourism 

Tourism is as yet only a minor industry. There were 
28,729 short-term arrivals in 1976, mainly from Australia, 
New Zealand and Japan; of these, 14,553 stated on 
arrival that they were on holiday. 

Sport 

Rugby League football is the most popular sport. . 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

iootoea=i kina (K). 

Exchange rates (December 1977) : 

sterling =1.403 kina; 

U.S. 51 = 76.6 toea. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 



Area (sq. km.) 


Population (estimate for June 30th, 1976) 

Mainland 

Islands 

Total 

Indigenous 

Non-indigenous 

Total 

395.730 

67,110 

462,840* 

2,794,000 

35.000 

2,829,000 


* 178,704 square miles! ^ 

Administrative Capital: Port Moresby, with a population of 76,507 (including 16,944 non-indigenous) at July 7th 1971. 
Birlhs and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 44.6 per 1,000; death rate 16.0 per 1,000 (National Health Plan, 1976 estimate). 
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INDIGENOUS EMPLOYMENT 
(census of July yth, 1971) 


Primary Production 

67,065 

Mining and Quarrying . 

4.367 

Manufacturing ... 

12,795 

Building and Construction 

23,008 

Transport, Communications and Storage 

11,065 

Commerce ...... 

Personal Service (Hotels, Cafds and 

10,042 

Amusements) . . 

16,186 

Others . ' . 

48,460 

Total . ' . 

192,988 


Total economically active (July 7th, 1971); 1,030,384 
indigenous (626,410 males, 403,974 females). 


AGRICULTURE 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(’000 metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Rice (paddy) . 

2 

2 

2 

Sorghum* 

3 

3 

3 

Sweet potatoes* 

400 

405 

411 

Cassava (Manioc)* . 
Other roots and 

82 

84 

86 

tubers* 

521 

530 

537 

Pulses* 

19 

20 

20 

Groundnuts (in shell)* 

2 

'y 

2 

Coconuts 

765 

783 

744 

Copra t . 

137 

165 

132 

Palm kernels* . 

3-0 

4.5 

6.0 

Vegetables* 

221 

225 

230 

Sugar cane* 

360 

365 

368 

Pineapples* 

8 

8 

8 

Bananas* 

825 

840 

855 

Coffee (green) t 

38 

40 

41 

Cocoa beansf . 

30 

36 

35 

Teat 

5 

5 

6 

Natural rubber 

6t 

6t 

6* 


* FAO estimates. t Unofficial figures. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 


(FAO estimates, ’000 head) 


i 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle 

144 

150 

155 

Pigs . 

L150 

I,l6l 

1. 173 

Goats 

15 

15 

15 

Chickens . 

1,040 

1,062 

1,085 

Ducks 

7 

7 

7 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, ’000 metric tons) 


1 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Pig meat 

18 

19 

19 

Other meat 

17 

17 

18 

Cows’ milk 

3 

3 

3 

Hen eggs 

1-5 

1.6 

I .6 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
(’000 cubic metres) 


i 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Industrial wood: 

Coniferous (soft wood) . 

Broadleaved (hard wood) 

Fuel wood (all broadleaved) 

Total .... 

70 

331 

4.150 

70 

436 

4.250 

74 

645 

4,350 

76 

794 

4,450 

71 

733 

4.570 

71* 

733 * 

4.690 

71 * 

733 * 

4,690* 

4.55) 

4.756 

5.069 

5.320 

5,374 

5.494 

5,494 


* FAO estimate, 

Souice: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Pioducts. 
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SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 


(’ooo cubic-metres, including boxboards) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Coniferous 

26 

23 

27 

32 

26 

17* 

17* 

Broadleaved . 

82 

92 

64 

146 

115 , 

115* 

115’^ 

Total . 

108 

115 

91 

178 

. - 

132* 

132* 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SEA FISHING 

(’ooo metric tons) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Total catch .... 

15-0 

15-4 

16. I 

18.7 

33-3 

29.9 

' 48-5 

49.6 


Inland waters (’ooo metric tons): 3.1 in 1974; 8.1 in 1975. 
Source; FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING’^ 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Copper concentratesj 
Silverf§ 

Gold! . 

’ooo metric tons 
metric tons 
kilogrammes 

124.0 

31 

4,2I0§ 

182.9 

40 

i8,685§ 


172.5 

n.a. 

19,574 


" ~ .-y— — — 

Figures refer to the metal content of ores and concentrates mined. 


t Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

J Source: International Monetary Fund. 

§ Twelve months ending June 30th of the year stated. 


INDUSTRY 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Palm oil* 

’ooo metric tons 

n.a. 

n.a. 

16 

23 i 

32 

Electric energy) 

million kWh. 

474 

836 

944 

982 

1,048 


* Unofficial estimates. 

t Twelve months ending June 30th of the year stated. 
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Statistical Survey 


FINANCE 

100 toea=i Idna. 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10 and 20 toea; i kina. 

Notes: 2, 5, 10 and 20 kina. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling= 1.403 kina; U.S. $1 = 76.6 toea. 

, 100 kina=;f7i.29 = $i30.57. 

Note: The kina was introduced in April 1975, replacing (at par) the Australian dollar ($A). Australian currency remained 
legal tender until December 31st, 1975. The kina maintained its parity with the Australian dollar until July 1976, when a 
new exchange rate of i kina=$Ai.05 was established. This remained in effect until November 1976, when the kina was 
revalued against the Australian dollar (to $Ai.i8i) but devalued against other currencies. The November devaluation was 
partially reversed in December 1976 and the exchange rate was later adjusted again. For details of previous changes in the 
exchange rate, see the chapter on Australia, \'’olume I. 


BUDGET 


('000 kina, twelve months ending June 30th) 


- Revenue - - 

1975/76 

1976/77* 

Expenditure 

1975/76 

1976/77* 

Customs and excise 

Other taxation . 

Australian Government grant 
Loans .... 

Other revenue . 

55.304 

89,601 

119,391 

60,357 

103,887 

67.934 

91,788 

174,929 

30,184 

67,371 

Departmental . 

Capital Works and Services . 
Other Expenditure 

220,877 

67,200 

140,892 

244,068 

93.918 

98,050 

Total 

428,540 

432,206 

Total 

428,969 

436,036 


♦ Provisional. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(Average for five towns. May figures. Base: 1971 = 100.) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Food . . - • ■ 

Clothing and drapery 

Alcohol, tobacco and betel nut . 
Household sundries and other . 

112.6 

107-3 

113-5 

105.6 

m 

166.6 

147.0 

132-5 

131-9 

H 

m 

Total 

III .0 

143.4 

154 -I 

167-3 

173-6 


external trade* 

(million kina, July ist to June 30th) 



1968/69 

1969/70 

1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/71 

1 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Imports! 

Exports f.o.b. 

150-5 

74-4 

213. 1 
92.8 

254-6 

lOI . 2 

4 

256.4 

126.4 

228.8- 
22S . 7 

22S.9 
4S2 . 1 

357-4 
420. 1 

346.4 

361.8 

393 - 2 
515-1 


I'lgures inciuue oulsiuc i.t.,,,. ,,cn 

arms, ammunition and other equipment for mi » > - 

t Imports are valued f.o.b. or at current domestic value m the exporting country, whichever is higher. 


Il.M 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
('ooo kina) 


Imports 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Food and live animals . 

71.364 

73.088 

Beverages and tobacco 

5.597 

5.810 

Crude materials, except fuel . 

1,246 

1,109 

Mineral fuels, lubricants etc. 
Animal ' and vegetable oils 

38.292 

47,220 

and fats .... 

' 805 

846 

Chemicals 

22,939 

18,945 

Basic manufactures . 
Machinery and transport 

61,631 

48,051 

equipment 

Miscellaneous manufactured 

112,151 

109,192 

articles .... 

30.117 

27,992 

Miscellaneous commodities 


and transactions 

9,278 

10,748 


Exports 

1975/76 

1976/77* 

Copra .... 

11.633 

19,187 

Cocoa beans 

28,645 

55,132 

Cofiee 

42.225 

132,620 , 

Rubber ’ . 

2.653 

3,128 

Tea ..... 

3.978 

7.999 

Timber (logs) 

6,665 ■ 

11,678 

Pl}rwood . . 

2,831 

2,888 

Tuna . ... 

5,873 

13.564 

Crayfish and pravvhs . 

2,585 

5.103 

Copra oil . 

7,322 

12,160 

Palm oil . 

6,617 

8,535 

Copper ore and concentrates 

199,461 

191,448 

Timber (lumber) 

3,293 

7,318 

Woodchips ■ . 

4,227 

• 4,564 


Preliminary. 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
{’ooo kina) 


Imports 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Exports (inch gold) 

1975/76 

1976/77* 

Australia .... 
Germany, Fed. Republic 
Hong Kong 

Japan .... 

Singapore .... 
United Kingdom 

U.S.A. . . . . 

175,695 

6,389 

9.198 

52,261 

28,100 

13,001 

30,316 

161,413 

4.956 

8,959 

49,980 

40,557 

18,327 

24,365 

Australia .... 

■ Germany, Fed. Republic 
Japan .... 

Spain .... 

United Kingdom 

U.S.A. 

54.193 

90,752 

105,459 

23.178 

19.317 

30,663 

67.573 

116,773 

134,136 

25.679 

33.050 

51,004 


* Major domestic produce only. 


TRANSPORT 

SHIPPING FREIGHT 




1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Vessels entered 

Vessels cleared 

Cargo unloaded 

Cargo loaded .. 

’ooo gross reg. tons 

'ooo long tons 

it i» It 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1,620 

933 

3,443 

3,452 

1,526 

1,585 

4.449 

4,385 

n.a. 

n.a. 

4,182 

4>255 

n.a. 

n.a. 

3,843 

3,768 

n.a. 

n.a. 


road TRAFFIC 
(licensed vehicles) 



1975 

1976 

Cars and station wagons 
Commercial vehicles 

Motor cycles 

Tractors .... 


17,726 

19,230 

3,866 

1,753 
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CIVIL AVIATION* 


Internal Flights 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Overseas Flights 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Scheduled Services: 

Passengers embarked 

Freight carried (metric tons) . 
Mail carried (metric tons) 

Charter Services: 

Passengers embarked 

Freight carried (metric tons) , 
Mail carried (ihetric tons) 

497.348 

11,059 

■ 820 

195.577 

17,999 

94 

513,830 

10,690 

809 

152.758 

12,574 

55 

Passengers embarked 

Freight carried (metric tons) 

Mail carried (metric tons) . 

145,737 

2.838 

363 

148,99.) 

2.133 

372 


* Preliminary. 

Source (unless otherwise indicated): Papua New Guinea Bureau of Statistics. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


A new constitution came into effect on September i6th, 
i 975 i when Papua New Guinea became independent. 

PREAMBLE 

The national goals of the Independent State of Papua 
New Guinea are: integral human development, equality and 
participation in the development of the country, national 
sovereignty "and self-reliance, conservation of natural 
resources and the environment and development primarily 
through the use of Papua New Guinean forms of social, 
political and economic organization. 


BASIC RIGHTS 

All people are entitled to the fundamental rights and 
freedoms of the individual whatever their race, “JL 
places of origin, political opinion, colour, creed or sex. e 
individual’s rights include the right to freedom, life and tne 
protection of the law, freedom from inhuman treatment, 
forced labour, arbitrary search and entry, free ° 
conscience, thought, religion, expression, 
association and employment, and ^ 

Papua New Guinea citizens also have special 

rights: the right to vote and stand for public offi ’ 
to freedom of information and of movemen , p , 
from unjust deprivation of property and eq } 
the law. 

THE NATION 

Papua New Guinea is a sovereign 
There is a National Capital District whicli shall be the seat 

of government. , ... 

The constitution provides for various classes o 
ship. The age of majority is 19 years. 

HEAD OF STATE 

Her Majesty the Queen of Great 

Ireland is Queen and Head of State of Pap Prime 

The Head of State appoints and di- ministers 

Mnister on the proposal of Parliament 
on the proposal of the Prime ^nn>ster and 

Commission on the proposal of tiie . rUiiics and 
Council. All the privileges, powers. i^ed 

responsibilities of the Head of State may be had. excreted 

or performed through the Governor-Gene 

governor-general 

The Governor-General must be 
to be a member of Parliament or wlio is a mature person 01 


good standing who enjoys the respect of the community. 
No one is eligible for appointment more than once unless 
Parliament approves by a two-thirds majority. No one is 
eligible for a third term. The Governor-General isappointed 
by the Head of State on the proposal of the National 
Executive Council in accordance with the decision of 
Parliament by simple majority vote. He may be dismissed 
by the Head of State on the proposal of the National 
Executive Council in accordance wdth a decision of the 
Council or of an absolute majority of Parliament. The 
normal term of office is six years. In the case of temporary 
or permanent absence, dismissal or suspension he may be 
replaced temporarily by the Speaker of the House of 
Assembly until such time as a new Governor-General is 
appointed. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

The Government comprises the National Parliament, 
the National Executive and the National Judicial System. 

National Parliament 

The National Parliament is the House of Assembly, a 
single chamber legislature of members elected from single- 
member open or provincial electorates and not more than 
three nominated members who arc appointed on a two- 
thirds absolute majority vote of Parliament. The National 
Parliament has 109 members elected by universal adult 
suffrage. The normal term of office is five years. There is a 
Speaker and a Deputy Speaker, who must be members of 
Parliament and must be elected to these posts by P.irlia- 
ment. They cannot serve as Ministers concurrently. 

National Executive 

The National Executive comprises the Head of State 
and the National Executive Council. The Prime .Minister, 
who presides over the National Executive Council, is 
appointed and dismissed by the Head of State on the 
proposal of Parliament. The other ministers, of whom there 
shall be not fewer than six nor more than a quarter of the 
number of members of the Parliament, are appointed and 
dismissed by the Head of State on the proposal of the Prime 
Minister. The National Executive Council consi.st.s of all 
the ministers, including the Prime Minister, and is re- 
sponsible for the executive government of Papua New 
Guinea. 

National Judicial System 

The National Judicial System cornprWes the Supreme 
Court, the National Court and any other authorised courts 
The judiciary is independent. 
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Minister tor Natural Resources: Boyamo Sali. 

Minister for Education, Science and Culture: Oscar 
Tammur, 
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The Supreme Court consists of the Chief Justice, the 
Deputy Chief Justice and the other judges of the National 
Court. It is the final court of appeal. The Chief Justice is 
appointed and dismissed by the Head of State on the pro- 
posal of the National Executive Council after consultation 
with the Minister responsible for justice. The Deputy Chief 
Justice and the other judges are appointed by the Judicial 
and Legal Services Commission. The National Court 
consists of the Chief Justice, the Deputy Chief Justice and 
no less than four nor more than six, other judges. 

The Constitution also makes provision for the establish- 
ment of the Magisterial Service and the establishment of 
the posts of Public Prosecutor and the Public Solicitor. 

THE STATE SERVICES 

The constitution establishes the following State Services 
which, with the e.xception of the Defence Force, are subject 
to ultimate civilian control. 

National Public Service 

The Public Service is managed by the Public Service 
Commission which consists of not fewer than four members 
appointed by the Head of State on the proposal of the 
National Executive Council. The Commission is responsible 
to the National Executive Council. 

Police Force 

The Police Force is subject to the control of the National 
Executive Council through a Minister and its function is to 
preserve peace and good order and to maintain and enforce 
the law. There shall be a Commissioner of Police who shall 
be responsible for the superintendence, efficient organization 
and control of the Force. 

Papua New Guinea Defence Force 

There shall be no office of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Defence Force. The Defence Force is subject to the super- 
intendence and control of the National Executive Council 
through the Minister of Defence. The functions of the 
Defence Force are to defend Papua New Guinea, to provide 
assistance to civilian authorities in a civil disaster, in the 
restoration of public order or during a period of declared 
national emergency. 

The fourth State Service is the Parliamentary Service. 

The Constitution also includes sections on Public 
Finances, the office of Auditor-General, the Public Accounts 
Commission and the Ombudsman Commission, and the 
declaration of a State of National Emergency. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Head of State: H.M. Queen Elizabeth II. 
Governor-General: Sir Tore Lokoloko, g.c.m.g. 

NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

{January 1978) 

Prime Minister, Minister for the Public Service Commission 
and National Planning and Acting Minister for Police: 

Rt. Hon. Michael Somare, p.c. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Primary Industry: 

Julius Chan, c.b.e. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade: Ebia Olewale. 
Minister for Labour and Industry: Jacob Lemeki. 

Minister for Finance: Barry Holloway. 

Minister for Decentralisation: Father John Mo.mis. 

Minister for Transport: Brus Jephcott. 


Minister for Corrective Institutions and Liquor Licensing: 

Nahau Rooney. 

Minister for Defence: Louis Mona. 

Minister for Justice: Delba Biri. 

Minister for Public Utilities: Gabriel Bakani. 

Minister for Commerce: Pita Lus. 

Minister for the Environment and Conservation: Stephen 
Tago. 

Minister for Health: Wiwa Korowi. 

Minister for Youth, Recreation, Social Development and 
Women’s Affairs: Pato Kakarya. 

Minister for Media: Tom Koraea. 

Minister for Minerals and Energy: Karl Kitchens. 
Minister for Works and Supply: Yano Belo. 

Minister for Housing: Thomas Kavali. 

NATIONAL PARLIAMENT 

Speaker: Kingsford Dibela. 

Nominated Members; None appointed (the Papua New 
Guinea Act provides for the appointment of up to 3). 

Elected Members: 109 (89 represent open electorates and 
20 represent provincial electorates). 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Pangu Pati: P.O.B. 623, Port Moresby; f. 1967; urban- 
based; Senior party in National Coalition, Leader 
Michael Somare. 

Country Party: f. 1974 'vith aid oi National Country Party 
of Australia, and composed of Coalition and Opposition 
backbenchers; stresses rural development; Leader 
SiNAKE Giregire. 

People’s Progress Party: f. 1970; member party in National 
Coalition; Chair. Julius Chan, c.b.e. 

National Party; P.O.B. 6545, Boroko; member party in 
National Coalition; Leader Thomas Kavali; Sec. 
Bavunke Kaman. 

United Party: f. 1969; main opposition party in National 
Parliament; was opposed to early independence and 
stands for retaining links with Australia; Leader Sir 
Tei Abal. 

The Papuan republican movement comprises two major 
organizations: Papua Besena, led by Josephine Abaijah, 
and the Eriwo Development Association, led by Simon 
Kaumi. Associated with the movement are the Papua 
Black Power Movement and the Socialist Workers’ Party. 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS 
ACCREDITED TO PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
(HC) High Commission. 

Australia: P.O.B. 9129, Hohola (HC); High Commissioner: 
Daniel G. Nutter. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Jakarta, Indonesia. 

Greece: Canberra, Australia, ■ 

Hungary: Jakarta, Indonesia. : 
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Indonssis: P.O.B. 7165, Boroko; Ajnbassador: Maj.-Gen. 
SURJOWINTOTO. 

Japan: P.O.B. 3040, Port Moresby; A 7 nbassador: Koi- 
CHIRO YaMAGUCHI. 

Korea, Republic: Canberra, Australia. 

Luxembourg: Jakarta, Indonesia. 

Malaysia: Jakarta, Indonesia (HC). 

New Zealand: P.O.B. 1144, Boroko (HC); High Cowj- 
missioner: Michael Mansfield. 

Pakistan: Jakarta, Indonesia. 

Philippines: P.O.B. 172, Port Moresby; Ambassador: 
R. Mendoza. 

Switzerland: Jakarta, Indonesia. 

Thailand: Jakarta, Indonesia. 

United Kingdom: P.O.B. 739, United Church Bldg., 3rd 
Floor, Douglas St., Port Moresby (HC); High Coin- 
missioner: Donald King Middleton. 

U.S.A.: P.O.B. 3492, Port Moresby; Ambassador: Mary S. 
Olmsted. 

Vatican City: Apostolic Pro-Nimcio: Andrea Cordero 
Lanza Di Montezemolo. 

Yugoslavia: Jakarta, Indonesia. 

Papua New Guinea also has diplomatic relations with 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Chile, the People’s Republic 
of China, Fiji, France, India, the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, Laos, Me.xico, Mongolia, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Romania, Singapore, Sweden and the 
U.S.S.R. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Supreme Court of Papua New Guinea: Chief Justice The 
Hon. Sir William Thomas Prentice, Kt., m.b.e. 

Registrar: Richard C. H. Teo. 

The National Court is the highest judicial authority in 
the country. Appeals may be made from decisions of a 
single judge to the Supreme Court. District Courts deal ivith 
summary and non-indictable offences. In addition. Local 
Courts deal ivith minor offences, including matters regu- 
lated by native custom and are open to aU races. They have 
limited jurisdiction in land matters. Wardens Courts have 
jurisdiction over civil cases respecting mining or mining 
lands and offences against mining laws. Cases involving 
land are heard by the Land Titles Commission from which 
appeals lie to the National Court. Children’s Courts deal 
with cases involving minors. 


Diplomatic Representation , Judicial System, Religion, etc. 

Ecumenist 

The Uniting Church of Papua New Guinea and the Solomon 
Islands: P.O.B. 3401, Port Moresby; f. 196S bj' union of 
the Methodist Church in Melanesia, the Papua Ekalesia 
and United Church, Port Moresby; Moderator Rev. 
Leslie Boseto; 90,000 communicant mems. 

THE PRESS 

Lae Nius: Lae; f. 1974; twice weekly; Editor Christine 
Briggs; circ. 5,000. 

Our News: OfiSce of Information, Prime Minister’s Depart- 
ment, P.O.B. 2312, Konedobu; f. 1959; fortnightly; in 
English, circ. 30,000; Pidgin, circ. 13,000; Hiri Motu, 
circ. 6,500. 

Papua New Guinea Post-Courier: P.O.B. 85, Port Moresby; 
f. 1969; independent; dail}’; Editor Luke Sela. 

Wantok: P.O.B. 1982, Boroko; weekly in Melanesian 
Pidgin; aimed at rural readership; Editor Father F. 
Mih.alic; circ. 12,000. 

There are numerous news sheets and magazines pub- 
lished by iDcal Government Councils, Co-operative Soci- 
etiM, Missions and government departments. They are 
variously in English, Pidgin, Motu and vernacular lan- 
guages. 


RADIO 

National Broadcasting Commission of Papua Now Guinea: 
P.O.B. 1359. Boroko; f. 1973; broadcasting in English, 
Pidgin, Hiri Motu and 14 major vernaculars; Cliair. 
Sam PiNiAU; Dir. of Programmes Carolus Ketsimur. 

The Papua New Guinea Service of Radio Australia is 
also received. 

There were 1 10,000 radio sets in 1975. 


FINANCE 

(cap. = capital, dep. = deposits; brs. — branches.) 
CENTRAL BANK 

Bank of Papua New Guinea: P.O.B. 121, Douglas St., Port 
^lorcsby; f. 1973; bank of i.ssue; cap. K.jin.; dep. 
K. 206.4m. (June 1977); Gov. Henry ToHouert; 
Deputy Gov. L. W. Woodbury; Sec F Tokaivovo. 


RELIGION 

The indigenous population is mainly pantheistic but the 
i960 census recorded that 92.8 per cent were Christian 
There are many Missionary Societies. 

Anglican 

Archbishop of Papua New Guinea: Most Rev. G. David 
Hand, m.a.. Box 806, Port Moresby. 

Roman Catholic 

Archbishop of lYIadang: Most Rev. Leo .-Vrefeld, c.ii.e., 
S.V.D., ,\rchbishop’s Residence, P.O., .\lc.\ishafcn. 
Madang. 

Archbishop of Port Moresby: Most Rev. Herman ToPaivu. 
C.M.G., Catholic Church, P.O B. 82, Port More.-by. 

Archbishop of Rabaul: Most Rev. Johannes HOhne, 
M.S.C., Archbishop’s House, P.O.B. 414, Rabaw. 


COMMERCIAL BANKS 

Australia and Nev/ Zealand Banking Group (PNG) Limited: 

Port Moresby; Man. T. White.man; 6 br.s., i agenev. 
Bank of New South Wales (P.N.G.) Ltd.: PO B 77. Port 
Moresby; Chief Man. C. Ik Hors.nei.l; 16 brs. 

Bank of South Pacific Ltd.: P.O.B. 173, Douglas St., Port 
Moresby; f. 1974; subsidiarj' of the National Bank of 
.Australasia; caji. K.am.; Cliair. Sir James ForrursT; 
Chief .Man. J. .\. Purdon; 6 brs. 

Papua New Guinea Banking Corporation: P.O.B. 78, Port 
Moresby; f. 1074; cap. K.iom.; dep. K.92ni, (June 
1976); Man. Dir. W H. Ci.ap.k, .Man J M* UrADi.r.v: 
14 brs. 

develop.ment bank 

Papua New Guinea Development Bank: P.O.B. 6.110. 
Boroko; f. 1967, government '■t.itutory .igericy; cap. 
5.\25.7m.. Chair. Robin KurtAiNA. .M.mi. l>:r. : 

lANGALIfi. 
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SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETIES 
Registry of Savings and Loan Societies; P O B- 121, Port 
Moresby; 202 Savings and Loan Societies; mems. 
90,681: total funds K. 14, 085,443: loans outstanding 
K. 10,138,765: investments K. 2, 908,390 (June 30th, 

1977)- 

INSURANCE 

There are branches of several of the principal Australian 
and United Kingdom insurance companies in Port Moresby , 
Rabaul, Lae and Kieta. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

INDUSTRIAL AND DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Department of Business Development: P.O. Wards Strips, 
Waigani: f. 1971: government body to promote, and 
assist the development of business and small-scale 
industrial activities by Papua New Guineans. 
Investment Corporation; f. 1975: government body formed 
to support local enterprise and to purchase shares in 
foreign businesses operating in Papua New Guinea. 
National Investment and Development Authority (NIDA): 
f. 1975: a statutory body concerned with the promo- 
tion, supervision and regulation of foreign investment; 
the first contact point for foreign investors for advice 
on project proposals and approvals of applications for 
registration to carry on business in the country: NIDA 
contributes to planning for investment and recommends 
priority areas for investment to the Government; also 
co-ordinates the evaluation and negotiation of invest- 
ment proposals. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Papua New Guinea Trade Union Congress: Port Moresby; 
co-ordinates majority of trade unions; Pres. Tony Ila; 
Sec. Tom Collins. 


Bank Officials’ Association of Papua New Guinea: c/o 

Dept, of Labour, Port Moresby; Pres. M. S. More; Sec. 
D. J. Thackeray. 

Bougainville IVIineworkers' Union: Kieta, Bougainville; 
Pres. Henry Moses. 

Lae Miscellaneous Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 1103, Lae; 

Pres. Sam Mimilong; 5,000 mems. 

Madang Workers' Association; c/o Dept, of Labour. 
Madang: f. 1961; Pres. P. Naime; Sec. A. Malambes; 
388 mems. 

Manus District Workers’ Association: c/o Dept, of Labour, 
Port Moresby. 

Milne Bay Workers’ Association: c/o Milne Bay Native 
Societies Assen. Ltd., Samurai; f. 1965; Pres. P. 
Matasaroro; Sec. J. Fifita; 445 mems. 

New Ireland District Workers’ Association: P.O.B. 25, 
Kavieng; Pres. A. Abom; Sec. M. Chilcott; 292 mems. 
Northern District Workers’ Association: c/o Dept, of 
Labour, Popondetta; f. 1965; Pres, (vacant); Sec. P. 
Soroda; 220 mems. 

Papua New Guinea Teachers’ Association: P.O.B. 6546, 
Borolco; f. 1971; Pres. P. Keaga; Industrial Officer 
Arnold Amet; 10,500 mems.; publ. Teacher. 

Police Association of Papua New Guinea: P.O.B. 903, 
Port Moresby: f. 1964: Pres. Sub-Insp. L. Debessa; 
Gen. Sec. J. Shields; 3,000 mems.; publ. Kumttl. 
Public Service Association: P.O.B. 2033, Konedobu, Port 
Moresby; brs. at other PNG centres; f. 1947: 18,560 
mems.; Pres. J. Mileng; Gen. Sec. W. Edoni. 


Finance, Tvadc and Industry, Transport, Universities 

Rabaul Workers’ Association: P.O.B. 688, G.P.O. Rabaul; 
Pres. James Kalula; Sec. K. J. Boix; 1,095 mems. 

Timber Workers’ Association of Wau-Bulolo; P.O.B. 105, 
Bulolo; f. 1964; Pres. Rompier Siman; Sec. George 
Nimagi; 667 mems. 

Western Highlands District Workers’ Association: c/o Dept, 
of Labour, Mount Hagen; Pres. James T. Ovia; Sec. 
Joseph Avaka; Treas. Ben Pukare; 260 mems. 
Wewak Workers’ Association : c/o Dept, of Labour, Wewak; 
f. 1964; Pres. J. Bula; Sec. Y. Wrindima; 393 mems. 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

In 1974 there were over 12,000 km. of surfaced roads in 
Papua New Guinea, of which over 3,600 were classified as 
highways or trunk roads. There are plans to extend the 
national highway with the aim of completing a trans- 
national highway linking Port Moresby with the Highlands 
and the north coast. 

SHIPPING 

Papua New Guinea has 13 major ports and a coastal 
fleet of about 300 vessels. 

Regular passenger and cargo services to Australia are 
maintained by Conpac (Burns Philp and Co. Ltd. and 
Australia West Pacific Line), China Navigation Co. Ltd., 
Karlander New Guinea Line Ltd;, Pacific Ear East Line, 
Nauru Pacific Line, Amplex New Guinea Line, Keith 
Holland Shipping Co., Farrell Lines, New Guinea Express 
Lines and New Guinea Australia Lines. Various ships of 
these companies also call at Asian ports. The Bank Line 
provides a regular cargo service between the Territory and 
Europe, while the New Zealand Export Line and Sofrana/ 
Unilines operate regular services between Papua New 
Guinea, New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. Farrell 
Lines also operate services from the United States and 
Canada. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There are international airports at Port Moresby and 
Lae. Air operations at Lae airport are to be transferred 
to the new airport at Nadzab by November 1978. 

Air Niugini: P.O.B. 7186, Boroko; f. 1973; the national 
airline, ow’ned by the Government and Ansett Airlines; 
operates scheduled internal cargo and passenger 
services from Port Moresby, and international services 
to Australia, Japan, the Philippines, Indonesia, the 
Solomon Islands and Hong Kong; Chair. Paul Pora; 
Gen Man. Bryan Grey; fleet of i Boeing 707, 12 
Fokker h-27, 2 Fokker F-28. 

Talair Pty. Ltd.: P.O.B. 108, Goroka; f. 1952; regular ser- 
vices to about 90 Papua New Guinea and Solomon 
mlands airports and charter service; fleet of 26 Twin 
Otter and Cessna Twin; also acquired fleet of 23 air- 
craft by takeover in 1975; Man. Dir. R. D. Buchanan, 
m.h.a. 

Foreign Airlines 

Papua New Guinea is also served by Air Pacific, Ansett 
Airlines, Garuda Ainvays and Qantas. 

UNIVERSITIES 

University of Papua New Guinea: P.O.B. 4820, University 
itost Office, Port Moresby; f. 1965;- 202 teachers, 2,231 
students. . ^ 

Papua New Guinea University of Technology: P.O.B. 793. 
i-ae; f. 1965; 120 teachers, 1,150 students. 
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PARAGUAY 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Paraguay is a landlocked state in central 
South America. Bolivia lies to the north, Brazil to the east 
and Argentina to the south and west. The climate is sub- 
tropical with a temperature range from an average maxi- 
mum of 34.3°c (93.7 °f) in January to an average minimum 
in June of i4'’c (5I°f). The official language is Spanish. 
Guarani is spoken by the majority of the population. 
Roman Catholicism is the established religion and em- 
braces about 90 per cent of the population. There is a small 
Protestant minority. The national flag (proportions 2 by i) 
has horizontal stripes of red, white and blue. The obverse 
side bears the state emblem in the centre of the white 
stripe, while the reverse side carries the seal of the Trea- 
sury. The capital is Asuncion. 

Recent History 

Paraguay suffered heavy losses in manpower in the 
Chaco War with Bolivia in 1932-35, although winning the 
bulk of a large disputed territory when the boundary was 
fixed in 1938. General Higinio Morfnigo established an 
authoritarian regime in 1940. During a civil war from 
March to August 1947 supporters of the Partido Colorado 
defeated a coalition of Liberals and the Partido Rcvo- 
lucionario Febrerista, leading to the overthrow of Gen. 
Morfnigo in June 1948. This was followed by a period of 
great instability until Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, the Array 
Commander-in-Chief, assumed powef by a military coup 
in May 1954. He was elected President in July, as the 
unopposed Colorado candidate, and began to restore 
order. In 1955 the President assumed extensive powers and 
established a state of siege. General Stroessner, supported 
by the Partido Colorado and the armed forces, was 
re-elected by large majorities in 1958, 1963, 1968 and 1973. 

Since 1969 relations between the Church and the 
Government have been strained due to the Church s 
protests over the holding of political prisoners, the 
expulsion of clerics for their alleged support of guerrilla 
groups, and the maltreatment of the Ache-Guayaki 
Indians. 

Elections were held in February 1977 to a 60-mcmbcr 
constitutional convention which would meet to revise the 
1967 constitution in order to enable President Stroessner 
to stand for a third term in 1978. The proposed amendment 
had been approved in principle by the National Congress 
in mid-1976. Official results showed that 69 per cent of the 
electorate voted for the Colorado Party, 13 per cent 
followed opposition recommendations to cast blank votes 
and 18 per cent did not vote. The Government received 
about 84 per cent of the votes cast. Preliminary results of 
the genera! elections held in February 197^ .showed an 
overwhelming victorj' for the Colorado Party. 

Government 

Under the 1967 Constitution, legislative power is held 
b}’ the bicameral National Congress, wlio.se members serve 
for five years (subject to di.ssolution by the President). The 
Senate has 30 members and the Chamber of Deputies 60 
members. Elections to the Congress are by universal adult 


suffrage. The party receiving the largest number of votes 
(since 1947 the Partido Colorado) is allotted two-thirds of 
the seats in each chamber, the remaining seats being 
divided proportionately among the other contending 
parties. Executive power is held by the President, directly 
elected for five years at the same time ns the Congress. He 
governs with the assistance of an appointed Council of 
Ministers. 

Paraguay is divided into 19 departments, each admi- 
nistered by a governor appointed by the President. 

Defence 

The armed forces totalled 17,000 men in 1977: army 

12.500 and air force 2,500 men. The navy, which operates 
on the rivers, had 2,000 men, including marines. There are 
4,000 men in the security forces. Military servdee is com- 
pulsory for 18 months. Defence e.xpenditure in 1977 was 

4.500 million guaranies. 

Economic Affairs 

Agriculture, livestock and timber account for more than 
50 per cent of Paraguay’s G.D.P. In 1976 and 1977 raw 
cotton was the leading export, followed by oilseeds for 
industrial use. Timber was a major e.xport until 1975, 
when Argentina temporarily stopped, and then restricted, 
lumber imports. lifeat production has fallen sharply due to 
the EEC’s ban on meat imports; in 1975 meat contributed 
only 12 per cent to total export earnings, compared with 
32 per cent in 1973. It was c.xpectcd that the lifting of the 
ban in April 1977 '"•ould help to restore production levels. 
The main crops are cotton, soyabeans, cassava, sugar cane, 
maize, tobacco, rice, fruit and vegetables. Output of cotton 
and soyabeans rose by an estimated 50 per cent in 1977. 
Paraguay is the third largest producer of soyabeans in 
South America. 

The principal industries arc meat processing, timber and 
the processing of vegetable oils, essential oils and cotton 
and the production of cotton textiles. Favourable invest- 
ment regulations (introduced in 1975) and high export 
prices arc attracting investment in the timber industry, 
oilseed processing, cotton ginning, sugar refining, cellulose, 
metallurgy and te.xtiles. An industrial timber complex to 
produce 63,000 cubic feet (1,800 cubic metre.s), of sawn 
hardwood annually began to operate in 1976. Two agro- 
industrial comple.xcs arc planned, both concentrating on 
the production of soj’a. Several projects arc also being 
undertaken in co-operation with Brazil. 

Paraguay enjoyed a rapid rate of economic growth 
between 1970 and J975, with an ar’cragc annua! increase 
in G.D.P. of 0.9 per cent. The growth rates in 1975 and 
1976 were 5 per cent and 7.5 }>cr cent. There has been a 
balance of payments surplus for several years, resulting 
from increased volume and high prices of various agri- 
cultural prodiicts. However, increases in the cost of 
petroleum imports reduced this surj)lus between 1975 am! 
1977, Although the inflation rate reached over 25 per cent 
in 1974. it was brought under control in 1975 and was only 
4.5 per cent in 197O. 
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The 1977-81 Development Plan gives-priority to faster 
growth and environmental improvements. It aims at an 
average growth rate of 6.1 per cent and it is hoped to 
increase per capita income from S400 in 1977 to $700 in 
1981. Emphasis is also being placed on the development 
of hydro-electricity. Paraguay is an exporter of electric 
energy and should become the world’s leading exporter if 
all proposed projects are completed. The Acaray hydro- 
electric complex, -with a total capacity of 190 MW, supplies 
surplus to Argentina and Brazil. Paraguay and Brazil are 
to carry out a project to develop the potential of the River 
Parani at Itaipu. Construction began in 1975 and the 
planned capacity of the plant is 12,600 MW. The project is 
due for completion in 1988 at an estimated cost of $5,800 
million. Other projects, including the YacyretA and Corpus 
complexes, are still under consideration. At the end of 
1977 Paraguay and Argentina reached an agreement by 
which free ports would be established at Rosario and 
Puerto Ybicuy in order to promote joint industrial invest- 
ments. Paraguay is a member of LAFTA, SELA, the 
lADB and the OAS. 

Transport and Communications 

In 1977 there were 498 km. of railways and 11,115 hm. 
of roads. The Pan American Highway runs for over 700 km. 
in Paraguay and the Trans-Chaco Highway extends from 
Asuncidn to Bolivia. The river Paraguay is navigable from 
Asunci6n to Concepcion and beyond for small vessels, and 
there is considerable traffic along the River Parand through 
Argentina to the Atlantic at Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 
A bridge is under construction near Asuncion which will 
link the western and eastern areas of the country divided 
by the river Paraguay. There is a modern airport at 
Aiuncidn for internal and international air transport and 
a new airport is to be built near Puerto Presidente 
Stroessner at a cost of $14 million. 

Social Welfare 

A bilateral co-operative health service is in force wth the 
U.S.A. and there are a number of large health centres. In 
1972 Paraguay had 134 hospitals, with 3,875 beds, and in 
1974 there were 1,370 physicians. A five-year malaria 
eradication programme has been launched. 


Introdtictory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Education 

Primary education is free and, where possible, compul- 
sory between 7 and 14 years of age, but there are insuffi- 
cient schools, particularly in the remote parts of the coun- 
try. In 1977 there were 2,946 primary schools and 824 
secondary schools; there is one state and one Catholic 
university. 

Tourism 

Tourism is undeveloped but, with the growth of air 
transport and the construction of new international high- 
ways, efforts are being made to promote it. There were 
93,115 visitors in 1975. 

Visas are not required to visit Paraguay by nationals of 
Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Denmark, Ecuador, 
Finland, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the United King- 
dom, the U.S.A. and Uruguay. 

Sport 

Football is the most popular sport. Tennis, horse-racing, 
fishing, basket-ball and rugby are also popular. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 14th (Independence 
Day), May 15th (Ascension), June 12th (Peace of Chaco), 
August 15th (Founding of Asuncidn), August 25th (Con- 
stitution Day), September 29th (Battle of Boqueron), 
October 12th (Day of the Race), November ist (All 
Saints’ Day), December 8th (Immaculate Conception), 
December 25th (Christmas Day). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), February 3rd (San 
Bids, Patron Saint of Paraguay), March ist (Heroes’ Day), 
April 12th (Maundy Thursday), April 13th (Good Friday). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 c6ntimos=i guaranf (G). 

Exchange rates (December 1977); 

£i sterlings 230.77 guaranies; 

U.S. $1 = 126.00 guaranies. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 


406,752 sq. km.* 


Census Pc 

PULATIONf 

Estimated Population (mid-year) 

1976 , . 

Oct. 14th, 
1962 

July 9th, 
1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Density 

(per 

sq. km.) 

i,8i9;io3 

2.357.955 

2,500,312 

2,572,185 

2,646,877 

2,724,000 

.6.7 


* 157,048 sq. miles. f E.xcluding adjustment for underenumeration. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


(estimated population at 

Asuncion (capital) . 442,000 

Pedro Juan Caballero . 28,200 

Encarnacion . . 25,200 

Concepcion . . 21,300 


June 30th, 1976) 

Villarrica . 

Pilar 

Coronel Oviedo . 
Caaguazu . 


18,700 

17,600 

15.100 

13.100 
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PARAGUAY 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 


Statistical Surety 



Registered 

Live Births 

1 

Registered 

Marriages 

Registered 

Deaths 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

1,000) 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

1 ,000) 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

(1,000) 

1972 , 

83.410 

33-4 

13,063 

5-2 

13,448 

5*'4 

1973 - 

81,397 

31.6 

14,129 

5*5 

13.831 

5-4 

1974 , 

88,371 

33-4 

16,283 

6.2 

13.754 

5-2 


* Data are tabulated by year of registration rather than by year of occurrence. Registra- 
tion, however, is not complete. According to UN estimates, the ar'erage annual rates were; 
Births 41.4 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 39.8 per 1,000 in 1970-75; Deaths 9.9 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 
8.9 per 1,000 in 1970-75. 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(1972 census, 10 per cent sample tabulation) 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing . 

Mining and quarrying ...... 

Manufacturing 

Electricity, gas and water ...... 

Construction ....•••• 

Trade, restaurants and hotels . • 

Transport, storage and communications . 

Financing, insurance, real estate and business ser%nces . 
Community, social and personal services 

Activities not adequately described .... 

346,910 

1,150 

6o,6go 

1.870 

26,730 

35,190 

20,030 

4,960 

58,860 

14,670 

21.140 

44,860 

100 

70 

24.140 
1,140 

850 

62,150 

2.810 

368,050 

1.150 

105,550 

1.970 

26,800 

59,330 

21,170 

5,810 

121,010 

17,480 

Total Employed 

Unemployed 

571,060 

22,230 

157,260 

4,160 

72S.320 

26,390 

Total Labour Force .... 

593,290 

161,420 

754,710 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 



Area Harvested 
(' ooo hectares) 

Production 
(' 000 metric tons) 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat 

35 

-5 

35* 

28 

iS 

30’ 

Rice (paddy) . . . • 

2 Z 

2 2 

28 

92 

-?5 

50 

.Maize. . ... 

246 

223 

310* 

2S2 

301 

371' 

Sweet potatoes* .... 

13 

13 

13 

97 

97 

07 

Cassava (Manioc) .... 

90 

92* 

02 * 

1.395 

1.420* 

i.45‘;' 

Drv beans* ..... 

55 

59 

63 

42 

15 

•f 

Soyabeans ..... 

93 

lyof 

l8ot 

I So 

216 

►53 

Groundnuts ..... 

l 8 t 

lO* 

1 6* 

14 1 

13 - 

13 * 

Seed cotton t 

lor 

115 

lOI 

73 

<>! 

7'- 

Tomatoes* ..... 

3 

3 

3 

50 

5 *^ 

53 

Watermelons* .... 

1 2 

12 

I 2 

61 

02 


Sugar cane ..... 

*f *“ 

42* 

4 2 * 

1.57'’ 

1.400’ 

1, JfK>* 

Oranges* ..... 

n a. 

n a 

n.ii. 

X 18 

123 

1 2^’ 

Bananas* . ... 

ri a. 

n n. 

n.a. 

258 

Zh i 


Tobacco ..... 

JO 

24 

2 4* 

•^7 

33 

31! 


• l'.\0 estimate. * Unolfici.il I'uiure. 


Si'ii’C!'; P/eifi/riii'i: Yatrl-.' 'k. 

1 1-V.i 







PARAGUAY 


LIVESTOCK 

{’ooo head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle .... 

4.844 

4.93d 

5.049* 

Horses* 

315 

315 

315 

Mules* 

13 

13 

13 

Asses* 

27 

27 

28 

Pigs* . . . ' . 

750 

800 

800 

Sheep* 

350 . 

355 

355 

Goats* 

100 

100 

100 


* FAO estimates. 

Sottrce: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Statistical Survey 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


(FAO estimates, 'obd metric tons) 


■ ' 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal 

98 

85 

102 

Pig meat . . . . 

50 

51 

52 

Horse meat . 

4 

4 

4 

Poultry meat 

10 

II 

II 

Cows’ milk . 

no 

I2I 

122 

Hen eggs . . . 

16.7 

17-3 

18 

Cattle hides . 

16.2 

13-9 

16.8 


Source 


FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 


ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
logs for sleepers 

Other industrial wood . 
Fuel wood . 

688 

359 

2,627 

8or 

377 

2,817 

860 

435 

3.000 

Total 

3.674 

4.013 

4.295 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawnwood (inch box- 
boards) 

Railway sleepers . 

256 

13 

315 

10 

330 

10 

Total ' . 

269 

325 

340 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 


(’ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Total catch . 

1.4* 

1.8* 

2.2* 

2 - 5 ’* 

2-7 

2.7* 

2.7* 


* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


INDUSTRY 




1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Alcohol 

’ooo litres 

3,886 


4,250 

15,053 

32,010 

- 



Beer . 

Cigarettes 

If II 

’ooo packets 

17.554 

22,934 

16,496 

23.351 

4,350 

20,862 

4,625 

25,316 

3,563 

30,080 

Cement (Portland) . 

metric tons 

62,869 

81.293 

7'^.56o 

30.923 

38,369 

41,688 

Electricity . 

’ooo kWh. 

217,700 

245,800 

273,000 

73,977 

102,771 

137,747 

Hides . 

metric tons 

15.377 

15.300 



504,028 

592,527 

Meat (tinned) 

Oils: 

II II 

9.951 

9,975 

13,091 

14,275 

9,455 

14,447 

13,585 

12,459 

8,899 

Coconut (edible) . 

metric tons 

7,024 

9,175 


5.194 

4,262 

9,358 

69,000 

7,480 

6,248 

12,500 

70,400 

5;284 

3,854 

12,916 

51,877 

Coco pulp . 

Tung 

Sugar . 

Textile: 

II II 

II II 

1* II 

6,976 

11,805 

48,352 

7,204 

18.113 

56,518 

7.635 

20,500 

52,700 

Cotton 

’ooo metres 

20,334 

20,622 

2T tRR 

21,000 

20,400 

23,188 

22.753 

16,074 

23,940 

Matches 

’ooo boxes 

22,522 

22,796 

17,420 


IICO 








PARAGUAY 


Statistical Survey 


FINANCE 

100 centimos=i guaranf (G). 

Notes: i, 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000 and 10,000 guaranies 
(coins are issued only for commemorative purposes). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling=23o.77 guaranies; U.S. §1 = 126.00 guaranies (selling rates). 

1,000 guaranles=;^4.33=§7.94. 

Note: Since i960 the buying (export) rate has been U.S. §1 = 123.60 guaranies and the selling (import) rate §1 = 126.00 
guaranies. These rates have remained in effect despite two devaluations of the U.S. dollar, in December 1971 and February' 
1973. In terms of sterling, the selling rate was =302.40 guaranies from November 1967 to August 1971: and /i =328.32 
guaranies from December 1971 to June 1972. 


BUDGET 


(million guaranies) 


Revenue 

1975 

1976 

Customs duties 

2.714-4 

3.038-7 

Domestic taxes 

5.566.4 

6,392.7 

Alcohol tax 

741.0 

661.5 

Income tax 

2 , 394-2 

2,404.1 

Real estate tax 

650.7 

755-1 

Postal charges 

33-1 

38-9 

Pension funds 

926.8 

1.073-7 

Consular duties 

572-4 

655-9 

Sales tax .... 

832.2 

1,046.6 

Export Tax .... 

229.0 

174.6 

Total (inch others) 

16,445.0 

17,807.6 


Expenditure 

1975 

1976 

Presidency 

122.8 

142.0 

Ministries: 



Interior .... 

1.540-3 

1 . 739-7 

Foreign Affairs 

245-2 

255-4 

Finance .... 

634-4 

720.9 

Education 

2 , 397-5 

2,745-0 

Agriculture and Livestock . 

324-5 

432.5 

Public Works 

1.403-5 

1,522.3 

National Defence 

3.315-7 

3 . 597-5 

Public Health . 

446-3 

525-4 

Justice and Labour . 

122.8 

140.0 

Industry and Commerce 

49-3 

60.0 

Without Portfolio 

3-5 

4-3 

Public Debt. 

973-3 

961.0 

Judiciary .... 

1S6.3 

2oS.6 

Legislature .... 

127.5 

136.3 

Total (inch others) 

16,346.3 

17,779.1 


COST OF LIVING 
(1964=100) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Food . . • • • 

Housing . - - • 

Clothing . - - • 

Miscellaneous . - - - 

General Index 


155-5 

120.6 

121.5 

144-1 

142.9 

194.0 

150.8 

146.8 

185-5 

178.0 

202.9 

164-9 

165.9 
199.4 

190.9 

21 1 .5 
169.7 
175-7 

210.3 

199.4 


The cost of li\-ing is based on the expenses of a working-class family in ^Vsuncidn. 


RESERVES AND CURRENCY IN CIRCUL.ATION 
(U.S. §’000) 



1972 

1973 

i 

^ 97 *? 

1*175 

Gross convertible reserves . - - • 

Net reserve position (inch IMF position and 
payments agreement balances) . 

Money supply 

31.523 

5.177 

82,626 

57.132 

5.753 

107.75.3 

87,020 

5.753 

I 3 5-405 

1 15 . 79 ) 

5.761 

IS’'. 300 


Illil 











PARAGUAY Statistical Survey 


BALANCE OF, .PAYMENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976- 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. .... 

65-3 

66.5 

85.6 


172.9 

176.4 

181.3 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. . . ’ ■ . 

-76.6 

—82.9 

-78.7 

mm 

-198.3 

-227.3 

— 230.0 

Trade Balance . . . 

-1T.3 

— 16.4 

6.8 

0.7 

-25.4 

— 50-9 

-48.7 

Exports of services ..... 

24.4 

23.6 

20.8 

23.0 

39-0 

39-8 

38.6 

Imports and services ..... 

- 34-7 

- 37-2 

- 39-5 

- 45-4 

— 71 .0 

-92.5 

— 89.1 

Balance on Goods and Services . 

— 21 .6 

—30.1 

-II. 8 

— 21.7 

— 57-4 

— 103.6 

— 99.2 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 

1.9 

3-8 

2.4 

2.0 

0.4 

9-3 

0.7 

Government unrequited transfers (net) 

3-3 

3-8 

4.1 

3-7 

3-5 

4-7 

3-8 

Current Balance 

— 16.4 

— 22.5 

— 5-3 

— 16.0 

— 53-5 

— 89.5 

— 94.8 

Direct capital investment (net) 

3-8 

7-1 

2-9 

9.2 

20.7 

14.2 

— 31-7 

Other long-term capital (net) 

15.0 

17-5 

17-5 

20.4 

32.2 

103.9 

195-2 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

7.8 

-4.8 

— 0-5 

18.8 

24.4 

—4.6 

— 18.4 

Net errors and omissions .... 

- 5-0 

-0.7 

- 3-9 

- 5-6 


II -5 

— 14.0 ' 

Total (net monetary movements) . 

5-2 

— 3-4 

10.6 

26.8 


35 - 6 

36.4 

Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights . 

2*5 

2.0 

2.2 

— 




Changes in Reserves, etc. . 

7-7 

-1.4 

12.8 

26.8 

21.6 

35-6 

• 36M 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


(IJ.S. $’ooo) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 ■ 

Imports f.o.b. 

Exports f.o.b. 

70.273 

65,204 

69,849 

86,i88 

104,790 

126,927 

171,397 

169,808 

178,361 

176,200 

180,218 

181,250 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(U.S. $’ooo) 


Imports 

1975 

1976 

Machinerj-^ and apparatus . 

36,626 

34,620 

Vehicles and accessories . 

22,614 

23,114 

Drinks and tobacco 

18,172 

14.937 

Fuels and lubricants. 

31,262 

37,914 

tVheat and derivatives 

Chemicals and pharmaceutical 

4,284 

8,829 

products .... 

9,538 

8.957 

Iron, steel and manufactures 

14,091 

12,444 

Textiles and manufactures 

3.741 

3.739 

Other metals and manufactures . 
Paper, cardboard and manufac- 

1,982 

3.134 

tures ..... 

5,275 

4,858 

Other food products 

4.524 

5,269 

Agricultural equipment 

4,822 

4,088 


Exports 

1975 

1976 

Meat products (excluding horse- 
meat) 

Timber . . . ' 

Tobacco . . . ’ 

Raw cotton . . \ 

Tung oil . . _ ] 

Coconut oil . 

Cattle hides . . 

Oils (essential) . ’ 

Quebracho e.xtract ! ! 

Oilseeds 

Coffee . . , 

Yerba matd 

Fruit and Vegetables ! 

32,221 

27,861 

12,017 

20,107 

4.683 

4,388 

1.978 ~ 
9,755 
2,542 
19,092 
8,718. 
269 

5,744 

20,951 

12,135 

14,692 

34,310 

10,570 

1.470 

2,713 

11,609 

3,677 

34,141 

7,810 

503 

1,673 
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PARAGUAY Siaiisiical Stircey 


PRIXCIPAL COUNTRIES 



. 

Ijipokts 


Exports 


1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Argentina .... 

48,372 

33.219 

37.753 

38,543 

49,676 

27,050 

Belgium .... 

381 

i.SoS 

1.445 

5,22s 

3.754 

777 

Brazil .... 

28,343 

37.151 

31.19S 

6,051 

5,661 

10.3S1 

France .... 

2,546 

2.570 

2.45S 

7,126 

7.915 

10,416 

Germany, Federal Republic. 

14.254 

^ 4.534 

15.321 

22,215 

22,050 

20.390 

Italy .... 

1.308 

2.114 

2,059 

*072 

S36 

2,985 

Japan .... 

5.794 

S.S12 

S.456 

1.799 

3.67s , 

6,402 

Netherlands 

1.585 

999 

992 

15.S37 

15,103 

27,120 

Spain .... 

r.497 

1,28s 

2,SlO 

4.549 


2,791 

Switzerland 

969 

1,006 

992 

15.604 

13.430 

21,369 

United Kingdom 

10,061 

16,178 

13,653 

14,684 

18,348 

10,910 

U.S.A 

15.551 

21,776 

18,39s 

10,868 

15.521 

21,284 

Uruguay .... 

2,720 

3,509 

6,941 

i,SS6 

2,281 

8.747 


TOURISM 



1971 

1972 

i 

1973 i 

1974 

1975 

Number of visitors ..... 

Revenue (U.S. .S’ooo) . . . • 

123,676 j 
14,722 j 

93.023 

11,074 

95,086 j 
12,769 1 

1 

91.092 j 
12,078 j 

mmk 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 



Passengers 

Freight 



(metric tons) 

1973 ■ - • • , 

199.919 

132,929 

1974 • • • • 1 

179.300 

144.319 

1975 ■ • • • i 

137.560 i 

97,744 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


(vehicles in use, Asunci6n) 



1974 

1075 

Cars ..... 

10,566 

11,067 

Buses .... 

1,305 

1,446 

Lorries .... 

6,668 

6,973 

Vans .... 

9,212 

10,184 

Jeeps .... 

1,620 

1,641 

Motorcj'cles 

13.076 

14,688 


CIVIL AVIATION 



Passengers 

Freight 



(metric tons) 

1973 • • ■ • 

154,268 

1,242 

1974 . ■ ■ • 1 

191.545 

1,472 

1975 • • • • ‘ 

1 

212,856 

1,299 


EDUCATION 

(1975) 


1 

Schools ! 

1 

Teachers 

SXUDE.VTS 

Primar}' . 
Second,ar>' 
Higher . 

* 

2,799 

731 

21 

15.39S 

7,201 

1.741 

452.249 

75.424 

17.135 


Sources (unless otherwise 


Dircccion General dc EstadLstica y Censos. Astinci<'>n; 
cacidn, Prcsidencia dc la Kcjniblica, Acunci''>n. 
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Secretaria Tecnira de I’hiiii!; 























PARAGUAY 


The Constitution, The Government, National Congress, Council of State 

THE CONSTITUTION 


Following the presidential elections of February 1968. 
the 1940 constitution was replaced by one formulated in 
1967. 

The preamble to the Constitution states that Paraguay 
is an independent republic whose form of government is 
representative democracy. The powers accorded to the 
legislature, executive and judiciary are exercised separ- 
ately and independently. The official religion of Paraguay 
is Roman Catholicism. 

All citizens of Paraguay are equal before the law and 
have the right to freedom of conscience, travel, residence 
and religion. The freedom of association is guaranteed as 
is the right of workers to organize and strike. Political 
parties are free to operate providing they do not advocate 
the destruction of the republican representative system. 
All Paraguayans may vote in elections after the age of 
eighteen. No laws, may be retrospective in application. 


The legislature is composed of the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Senate is made up of at least 
thirty members, the Chamber of Deputies of at least sixty 
members. Legislation concerning national defence ,and 
international agreements may be initiated in the Senate. 
Financial, electoral and municipal legislation may be 
initiated in the Chamber of Deputies. Both chambers of 
Congress are elected for a period of five years subject to 
dissolution. 

Executive power is discharged by the President of the 
Republic, who must be a Roman Catholic. , He is elected 
by direct vote for a five-year term of office. The President 
formulates legislation and enacts it. He is the commander- 
in-chief of the armed forces and may dissolve Congress. 

The Supreme Court is composed of five members who 
are appointed for five years by the President. The Supreme 
Court has the power to declare legislation unconstitutional. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Gen. Alfredo Stroessner. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

(February 1978) 


Minuter ol the Interior: Dr. Sabino Augusto Montanaro. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Dr. Alberto Nooufis. 
Minuter ol Finance: Gen. CfisAR Barrientos. 

Minister of Education and Worship: Dr. RAdL PeiIa. 

Ministry of Industry and Commerce: Dr. DelfIn Ugarte 
CENTUR ldN. 

Minister of Public Works and Communications: Gen. Juan 
Antonio CAceres. 


Minister of Defence: Gen. Marcial Samaniego. 

Minister of Public Health and Social Welfare: Dr. AdAn 
Godoy JimAnez. 

Minister of Justice and Labour: Dr. SatIl GonzAlez. 

Miifistor of Agriculturo and Livestock: Ing. Hernando 
Bertoni. 

Minister without Portfolio: Arq. TomAs Romero Pereira. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS 

Under the Constitution the party gaining a majority of 
votes in the presidential election obtains tivo-thirds of the 
seats in both the thirty-member Senate and the sixty- 
member Lower House. 


Party 

Seats 

Senate 

Chamber of 
Deputies 

Colorado .... 

20 

40 

Liberal Radical . 

8 

16 

Liberal .... 

2 

4 


COUNCIL OF STATE 


, 7. wiiiui consists 01 tne Ministers in 

charge of Government Departments, the Rector of the 
National University, one representative of commerce, two 
industry, the Presidents of the 
Central del Paraguay and the Banco Nacional de 

tEn ^®tired officers, one from the army and 

the other from the navy. 


President: Dr. Sabino Augusto Montanaro. 
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PARAGUAY 


Political Parties ^Diplomatic RepreseiUation, Judicial System, Religion 

POLITICAL PARTIES 


Asociacidn Naclonal Republicana (Partido Colorado — 
National Republican Party)-, the party of President 
Stroessner, who has been in power since 1954; Chair. 
Dr. Juan Ram( 3 n ChAvez; Sec. Mario Abdo Beni'tez. 

Partido Liberal Radical: Yegros y Manuel Dominguez, 
Asuncion; f. 1887; opposition party; Leader Dr. 
JusTO Pastor BenItez. 

Partido Liberal: Asuncion; opposition party; Leader Dr. 
Fulvio Celauro. 


Partido Dem6crata Cristiano: refused recognition by the 
electoral commission 1971, boycotted the 1973 election; 
Pres. Lms A. Resck. 

Partido Revolucionario Febrerista: an Opposition party 
recognized in 1964, boycotted the 1973 election; 
Leader Dr. Alarico Quinonez; pubis. El Pueblo, El 
Progreso. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AND LEGATION ACCREDITED TO PARAGUAY 
(Asuncidii unless otherwise stated) 

(E) Embassy; (L) Legation. 


Argentina: Avda. Meal. Lopez 2335 (E); Ambassador: 

Gen. Norberto Novoa. 

Australia; Buenos Aires, Argentina (E). 

Austria: Buenos Aires, Argentina (E). 

Belgium: Montevideo, Uruguay (E). 

Bolivia: Caballero 612 (E); Ambassador: Gen. Alberto 
Libera Gortez. 

Brazil: Rio de Janeiro 920, Casilla 22 (E); Ambassador: 

Fernando de Alencar. 

Canada: Buenos Aires, Argentina (E).. 

Chile; Avda. Meal. Lopez 1099 (E); Ambassador: Gen. 
Julio S. Polloni Perez. 

China (Taiwan); Edif. Bittar 2°, Yegros 615 y Azara; 
Ambassador : Hu Shing. 

Colombia: America y Primera (E); Ambassador: Alberto 
Montezuma Hurtado. 

Denmark: Buenos Aires, Argentina (E). 

Ecuador: Yegros 837 (E); Ambassador: Dr. BolIvar 
Monroy y Borja. 

Egypt: Montevideo, Uruguay (E). 

El Salvador: Avda. Meal. Lopez 2435 (E); Ambassador: 
(vacant) . 

Finland: Buenos Aires, Argentina (E). 

France: Espafia 676 (E); Ambassador: LsdN Bouvier. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Jose Berges 1003-1007 casi 
Peru; Ambassador : Dr. Hellmut Hoff. 

Greece: Buenos Aires, Argentina (E). 

Guatemala: Buenos Aires, Argentina (E). 

Haiti: Brasilia, Brazil (E). 

Honduras: Montevideo, Uruguay (E). 

India: Buenos Aires, Argentina (E). 

Israel: Albcrdi 221 (E); Ambassador: Abraham Sarlouis. 
Italy: Avda. Meal. Lopez 1104 (E); Ambassador: (vacant). 

Paraguay also has diplomatic relations 


Japan: Pitiantuta 601 y J. do Salazar (E); Ambassador: 
Mitsuo Asaba. 

Korea, Republic: Avda. Meal. Ldpez 2043; Charge d'affaires 
a.i.: Chin Ha Kim. 

Lebanon: Buenos Aires, Argentina (L). 

Mexico: Ind. Nacional 565, 2° (E); Ambassador: Mario A. 
Amador. 

Netherlands: Buenos Aires, Argentina (E). 

Nicaragua: Quito, Ecuador (E). 

Norway: Buenos Aires, Argentina (E). 

Pakistan ; Brasilia, Brazil (E)., 

Panama: San Martin 620 (E); Ambassador: Lt.-Col. 
Alejandro E. AraiJz. 

Peru: Avda. Meal. L6pez 3S73 (E); Ambassador: Dr. Jos£ 
Espinosa SaldaSa. 

Philippines: Buenos Aires, Argentina (E). 

Portugal: Buenos Aires, Argentina (E). 

South Africa: (E); Ambassador: Oswald Gusjav Albers. 
Spain: 25 de Mayo 171 (E); Ambassador: (vacant). 

Sweden: Montevideo, Uruguay (E). 

Switzerland: Estrella 625, 5° piso (E); Charge d’affaires: 
D. Holzer. 

Thailand: Buenos Aires, Argentina (E). 

Turkey: Buenos Aires, Argentina (E), 

United Kingdom: 25 de Mayo 171, 1° piso (E); Ambassador: 

Charles William Wallace, c.v.o. 

U.S.A.: Avda. Meal. L6pcz 1776 (E); Ambassador: 
Robert White. 

Uruguay: .-Vvda. Espana y San Francisco; Chargf d'affaires 
a.i.: Mario Mendez-Rivas. 

Vatican: Avda. Meal. Ldpez 1750 (.Apostolic Nunciature); 
Nuncio: Dr. JosC Mees. 

Venezuela: .Azara 1S79 (E); Ambassador: Hu.MiiEitTO 
Rumiios. 

Yugoslavia: Buenos Aires, Argentina (E). 
with the Dominican Republic and Morocco. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Supreme Court is composed of 
by the President with the approval of the Council of btate. 

President: Dr. Juan F£lix Morales. 

Under tlie Supreme Court are the Courts of Appe.^. 
Tribunal of Jurors and Judges of First Instance ^e 
Judges of Arbitration, the Magistrates (Juries d 
cidn), and the Justices of the Peace. 


Ilf. 


RELIGION 

All sects arc tolerated, but alxuit 00 per cent of tie- 
population follow Roman Catholici'-rn. the e^tahlbh-'d 
religion. 

Mctropolilan See: 

.Asuncion . . . Kf, R-\-. Is-tAri. fit As IvorAv 
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THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

Asunci6n 

ABC: Yegros 745; f. 1967; Dir. Aldo Zuccolillo; circ. 
40,000. 

Hoy: Avda. Meal. Lopez 2948; f. 1977: Dir. Dr. Ricardo 
Salom6n; circ. 27,000. 

Patria: Tacuari 443: f. 1946; Colorado Party; Dir. Dr. 
Ezequiel GonzAlez Alsina; circ. 10,000. 

La Tribuna: General Diaz 637; I. 1925; independent; Dir. 
Hugo ChAvez; circ. 30,000. . 

Ultima Hora: Benjamin Constant 658; f. 1977; indepen- 
dent; Dir. Demetrio Rojas; circ. 38,000. 

PERIODICALS 

Asuncidn 

El Agricultor: Azara 180; agricultural affairs. 

A(f Et: 15 de Agosto 364; monthly; non-political. 

El Colorado: political weekly; circ. 10,000. 

Comercio: Estrella 540. 

Diilogo: Luis Alberto de Herrera 1280; weekly; general 
interest; circ. 3,000. 

El Radical: Iturbe 936; organ of PLR; weekly; Dir. Dr. 
J. P. BenItez; circ. 20,060. _ 

Revista del Comercio : fortnightly. 

Revista tiandd: Alberdi 1393: f. 1955; circ. 10,000. . 

Sendero: ecclesiastical; weekly; Editor Dionisio Gauto; 
circ. 10,000. 

PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Asoeiacidn Paraguaya de Prensa: Meal. Estigarribia esq. 
Brasil, Asuncidn; Pres. Josfi Marcos. 

NEWS AGENCIES 
Foreign Bureaux 

Agenda Nazionale Stampa Associate (ANSA) {Italy ) : Cerro 
Cord 1645, Asuncion; Agent VIctor E. Carugati. 

Associated Press (AP) {U.S.A.): Avda. San Martin 1836, 
Villa Guarani, Casilla 264, Asuncidn; Corresp. Nestor 
A. Verdina. 

EFE {Spain): Benjamin Constant 658, Asunci6n; Rep. 
Josd A. Bianchi. 

Reuter-Latin {U.K.): Yegros 652, Asuncion. 

United Press International (UPl) {U.S.A.): Asuncion; 
Corresp. GermAn Chaves. 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (Federal Republic of Germany) 
and Telam (Argentina) are also represented. 


PUBLISHERS 

La Colmena, S.A.: Presidente Franco 328, Casilla 302, 
Asunci6n; Dir. Daumas Ladouce. 

Ediciones DiSlogo: Calle Brasil 1391, AsuncMn; f. 1957; 
fine arts, literature, poetry, criticism; Man. Miguel 
Angel FernAndez. 

Ediciones Nizza: Estrella 721, Asunci6n; medicine. 
Association 

C&mara Paraguaya del Libro: Estrella 380, Casilla 1705, 
Asuncidn; f. 1968; Pres. Isaac Goldenberg. 


The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Administracidn Nacional de Telecomunicaciones (Anielco): 

Admlnistraci6n General, Oliva y Alberdi, 4°, Casilla 84, 
Asunci6n; f. 1926; Chair, of Board Ing. Miguel C. 
Guanes; Gen. Man. Lt.-Col. F. F. Duarte. , 
Number of radio receivers (1976): 180,000. 

Government Station 

Radio Nacional del Paraguay: Oliva y Alberdi, 6° piso, 
Asuncidn; medium- and short-wave and FM; Dir. A. 
CAceres Almada. 

Commercial Stations 

Radio Chaco Boreal: Cnel. Bogardo 756, Asuncidn. 

Radio Conccpcidn: Oliva y Schreiber, Concepcidn; f. 1963; 

medium-wave; Dir. Prop. Enrique Dacack. 

Radio Encarnacidn: General Artigas 728, Encarnacidn;' 
commercial but owned by An telco; medium- and short- 
wave; Man. Joel GdMEZ. 

Radio Guair&: Alejo Garcia y Pte. Franco, Villarica; 
medium-, long- and short-wave; Dir. Enrique Traver- 
si VAsquez. . 

Radio Guarani: Avda. Josd F. Bogardo y jk, Asuheidn; 
medium- and short-wave; Dir. Esteban CAceres 
Almada. 

Radio Randuti: Antequera 654, Asuncidn; f. 1962; Dir.' 
Humberto RubIn. 

Radio Paraguay: Avda. Dr. Gaspar R. de Francia 343-38, 
Asuncidn; medium-wave and FM; Dir.-Gen. Gerardo 
Halley Mora. , ■ ' 

Radio Presidente Stroessnor: Ciudad Pte. Stroessner; 

medium- wave and FM; Dir. Carlos Barreto. 

Radio Primero de Marzo: Fdlix Bogado y 23, Asuncidn. 

Radio Charitas: Luis Alberto de Herrera 364. • Casilla 
1313, Asuncidn; medium- and short-wave; Dir. 
Francisco Javier Vidaurreta. 

There are 21 other radio stations, 7 of which are FM 
stations. 

TELEVISION 

Canal 9 : Avda. Carlos A. Lopez 572, Asuncidn; commercial; 
Gen. Man. Ricardo SAnchez Abdo. 

Canal 7 : Encarnacidn; commercial; Dir. Ricardo SAnchez 
Abdo. 

Number of television, receivers (1976): 54.500. 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep. = deposits; res.= 
reserves; m.=million; amounts in guaranies) 

Suporiniendoncia do Bancos: Superintendent Dr. Oscar 
Estigarribia. 

Central Bank 

Banco Central del Paraguay: Independencia Nacional y 
25 de Mayo, Asuncidn; f. 1952; cap. and res. 54.31H. 

.J 973 ) : Pres. Dr. CfisAR Romeo Acosta; Gen. 
Man. Dr. Augusto A. ColmAn Villamayor. 

Development Banks ' - 

Banco de Desarrollo del Paraguay, S.A. (Comdesa) : Haedo e 
Independencia Nacional, 3°, Asuncidn; f. 1970; cap. 

• - 300m. (1977); Gen. Man. Dr. Abelardo Brugada 
Saldivar. 
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Finance 


Bsnco NscionsI do FomSMtO! Independencia Xacional esa. 
25 de Mayo y Cerro Cora, Asuncidn; f. 1961 to supply 
medinm- and long-term industrial and agriculto^ 
credits; cap. 1,500m., res. i,86om. (Dec. 1974); Pres. 
Dr. Julio Regis Sanguina; 21 brs. and 16 agencies 
throughout the country. 

CrWito Agricola tie Habilitacfdn: Asuncion. 

Fondo Ganadero: Cerro Cora e Independencia Xacional. 
Asuncion; Pres. Dr. Epifaa'io Salcedo. 

CoMsiERCiAL Banks 

Banco de Asuncidn, S.A.: Palma esq. 14 de Mayo, Asun- 
cion; Pres. Dr. Jos6 JIap.Ia Molero y AGtrERo; Man. 
Dr. Jos6 Alamo. 

Banco Nacional de Trabajadores (BfiT): .Azara y .Alberdi, 
Asunciop; f. 1973 to make credit available to workers 
and to encourage savings; initial cap. loom.; Pres. Dr. 
Francisco Mercado. 

Banco Paraguayo de Comercio “Sudameris” S.A.; Inde- 
pendencia Xacional esq. Cerro Cora, Asuncion; f. 1961; 
savings and commercial hank; subsidiary of Banco 
Francfe e Italiano para la America del Sud — Sudameris; 
cap. 300m., res. lom. (Dec. 1976); Pres. Dr. Ramiro 
R oDRfGUEZ Alcala; Man. Dir. rrancisco Capurro. 

Banco Real de Paraguay: 14 de Mayo, esq. Palma y 
Estrella, Asuncidn; lilan. Dr. Salvador Filizzola. 


Foreign Banks 

Banco Alemdn Sudamericano: Estrella y Chile, .Asuncion; 

representative of Dersdner Bank. 

Banco Alemdn Transatidntico; 14 de Mayo y Estrella, 
Asuncidn; Man. Manfred Schmidt. 

Banco de la Nacidn Argentina: Chile y Palma, Asuncion; 

Man. Abel FernAndez San Juan. 

Banco do Brasil: Oliva y Xuestra Senora de la .Asuncidn, 
Apdo. 667, Asuncion; Man. Samuel Leites. 

Banco Exterior S.A.: 23 de Mayo esq. Yegros, .Asundon; 
f. 1968; cap. 300m., dep. 3.885m. (Dec. 197 °); Oen. 
Man. Anto.nio MoRoz de Burgos. 

Banco Holandds Unido {HoUandsche Bank-Unie): Palma y 
Xuestra Senora de la Asuncidn, Apdo. 1180, Asuncion. 
Man. L. Teus van Dijk. 

Bank of America N.T. & S.A.: Estrella O21. .Asuncion; 
Man. Julio Sauca. 

Bank of London and South America Ltd.: Palma y J. E. 
O’Leary. Apdo. 696, Asundon; Man. Charles Ulncan 
Sykes. 

Citibank; Estrella y Chile, Apdo. 1174- .‘\sunci 6 n. Vice- 
Pres. Luiz F. Brandt. 


Banking Association 

Asociacidn de Bancos Privados del Paraguay: Edifido 
Banco Exterior, 2° piso, Oficina 3. 25 de l^^jo y 
Yegros, Asuncidn; mems.: Paraguayan banks and 
foreign banks with brs. in .-\suncion. Pres. . J 
CUsAit Gill Paleaki. 


INSURANCE 

Asuncidn 

Alianza S.A. de S=guros Generales: Oli^m csq.^T4^dc .^fa^^ 

BEsiTEzT^n.- kin.^JUA's- Carlo's C.^sco S.^ntacruz; 
general. 

Amdrica S.A. de Seguros: Chile oSo. Cp-mUt SO5: k ipOiu 
Pres. Dr. H.assel .Aguilar Sosa; Gen. Man. Ig..ac.o 
A. Pane. 


Aseguradora Paraguaya, S.A.: Independencia Xacional 
565; Pres. Ge?.ape)o Torcida; Man. Ger.ardo Tor- 
cro.A, Jr.; life and risk. 

Atayala S.A. de Seguros Generales: Eduardo ^'^ctor Haedo 
i 65 ; f. 1964; Pres. Heriberto Federico Doll; Man. 
Lufs Enrique S.anchzz; general. 

Central S.A. de Seguros: Eduardo Victor Haedo 295 esq. 

Chile, i ^: Pre-s. Carlos Kkon C.ab.anas. 

Chaco S.A. de Seguros: Jejui S72 esq. Ayolas y .Monte- 
■\idco; Pres. Ing. Paolo Peders.a:.‘i; Man. .Aliierto R. 
Z.AP.ZA. 

El Comercio Paraguayo S.A. Cfa de Seguros Generates: 

.Alberdi 453; f. 1947; Pres. E.nrique C.a2En.a\x; Man. 
Dr. Braulio Osc.ar Elizecke; life and risk. 

La Consolidada S.A. de Seguros y Reaseguros: Chile 719. 
Casilla 11S2; f. 1961; Pres. Ing. Rogelio Fekreyr.a 
Gl'erre.ros; Gen. Man. Dr. J. I^Lanuel Ferreir.a; life 
and risk. 

La Continental Cia. de Seguros Generates: Palma S79; f. 

1964; Man. A^m.ado .A. Art.aza: life and risln 
Fenir S.A. de Seguros y Reaseguros; Yczro> 976 c/Tte. 
Farina; Pres. .Anto.nio Luts Pecci S.uavedra; fdan. 
Sr. Roql'e Gaon.a, Jr.; general. 

Garantia S.A. de Seguros y Reaseguros: Palma 555 altos; 
f. 1973; Pres. .Alicio Molina; Gen. Man. Jose Felly 
Rol< 3 n F.; general. 

Guarani S.A. Paraguaya de Seguros: Mariscal Estigarribia 
1153 c/Brasil; f. 1946; Pres. Dr. Jost Demetrio 
Ayala; Man. Mario ,A. I.aefei; life and ri.sk. 

La Independencia de Seguros y Reaseguros, S.A.: Humaita 
357, 1°, Casilla de Correo 9S0; f. io 65 ; Pres. Ve.nancio 
Estigarribia; Man. Dr. Feli.y ,A%'eiko; general. 

fnstitucidn Paraguaya Aseguradora, S.A. de Seguros 
Generales (Ipasa): Benjamin Constant 662; f. 1974: 
Pres. Lie. Demetrio Victokio Rojas Cardoza; Gen. 
Afan. Dr. Jalil Safua.n; general. 

La Mcrcantil S.A. Paraguaya de Seguros; 15 de .Agosto 60S; 
f. 1971: Pres. Dr. Miguel Rose.mberg; general. 

Mundo S.A. de Seguros y Reaseguros: Estrella 917; f. 1970; 
Pres. Dr. HirXn Delgado Von Lepel; Exec. Viec- 
Pres. Edgardo Volpe Palazzo; life and risk. 

Nanawa S.A. de Seguros y Reaseguros: Oliva 625. Camilla 
de Correo 2003; f. 1975; PrC'. Lie. Josf. Luis Cuev.ks; 
life and risk. 

La Paraguaya S.A. de Seguros: Estrella 625. Casilla de 
Correo 373; f. 1905; Pres. Dr. Oscar PLrez Uiunr,; 
Gen. Afan. AIanuel Xogu£s Zuiuzakreta; life ani! 
risk. 

Patria S.A. de Seguros y Reaseguros: Iturbe 400; f. 1968; 
Pres. JosC Parp.al.^rdo; E.ncc. Dir. Dr. .'-O-Rcos 
Perera R.; general. 

Planela S.A. de Seguros y Reaseguros: Xuestra S' d-lt-i de 
-Asuncion 819 c/ Humaita, Oi-silla de Correo 495: f. 1071 ; 
Pres. Dr. Tito Scavone; Exec. Dir. I.'r. C.m los 

AIartincich; life and risk. 

La Previsora S.A. de Seguros Generates: Pte. Franco 654, 
Casilla de Correo 976; f. 1964; Pres. .Adolio HirTiN'',!.r; 
Man. Alvonso D.xvin; general. 

El Productor S.A. de Seguros y Reaseguros: iRdej^ ndenci.-t 
Xacional Soz, Ca'illa de Correo 1657; f. 1074. !’re<. 
Reynaldo PAvl*. M.vldoaado; M.-vn. G.\r rh t. 

SuArrs; life and risk. 

Real Paraguaya de Seguros S.A.: IM.-r-b. r- i .VD rdi. 
f. 1974; Pres. .\LV.\r o Car;. \L ur r.ssTUHO: C.rr. .tt.'.r. 
.Antonio A'.tzQurz Barro.so; life .and ri'-k. 
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Rumbos S.A. de Seguros: Estrella 851, Casilla de Correo 
1017; f. i960; Pres. Dr. Antonio Soljanic; Man. Dr. 
Emilio Velilla Laconich; general. 

La Rural del Paraguay S.A. Paraguaya de Seguros: 15 de 

Agosto 608, Casilla 21; f. 1920; Pres. Enrique Caze- 
nave; Gen. Man. Dr. Ricardo R. Trinidad J.; life and 
risk. - ' 

Seguros Generales S.Al (SEGESA): Oliva 393, Casilla 802; 
f. 1956; Pres. Oscar Pinho InsfrAn; Man. CAsar 
Avalos; life and risk. 

Insurance Association 

Asociacidn Paraguaya de C(as. de Seguros: Yegros 615, 1°, 
Casilla de Correos 1435, Asuncion; f. 1963; 24 mems.; 
Pres. Dr. Emilio Velilla Laconich; Gen. Man. Dr. 
Pastor C. Filartiga. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

INDUSTRIAL AND 
DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Sccretarfa T6cnica de Planificacidn de la Presidencia de la 
Repdblica: Iturbe y Eligio Ayala, Asuncidn; govern- 
ment body responsible for overall planning. 

Administracidn Nacional de Almacenes, Silos y Frigorificos: 

Asuncidn; f. 1969 to organize a national network of 
storage installations; financed by a U.S. $6m. loan from 
the lADB. 

Consejo Nacional de Coordinacidn Econdmica: Asuncion; 
directs negotiations between workers and employers. 

Conielo Nacional para el Desarroilo do la Ganadorfa: 

Asuncidn; f. 1964: government council representing 
public and private bodies in the cattle industry. 

Consejo Nacional de Desarroilo Industrial {National Council 
for Industrial Development): Asuncidn; national plan- 
ning institution. 

Fedoracidn do la Produccidn, Industria y Comercio 
(FEPRINCO): 15 de Agosto 341 (altos), Asuncidn. 
Institute de Bicnestar Rural: Asunci6n; responsible for 
rural welfare and colonization. 

Institute Nacional de Tecnologla y Normalizacidn; Avda. 
General Roa y General Aguiar, Asuncion; national 
standards institute. 

institute do Previsidn Social: Asuncidn; responsible for 
employees' welfare and health insurance scheme. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Confederacidn Paraguaya de Trabajadores — OPT (Con- 
federation of Paraguayan Workers): Yegros y Simon 
Bolfvar, Asunci6n; f. 1951; mems. 20,000 (est.) from 
113 affiliated groups; Sec.-Gen. Nicanor Fleitas; 
publ. La Voz de Trabajo (fortnightly). 

Federacidn de Trabajadores Urbanos-FTU (Federation of 
Urban Workers): Teniente Farinas 2588 y Avda. Gen. 
Santos, Asuncion; Co-ordinator Ra.mon Parra. 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Ferrocarril Presidente Carlos Antonio L6pez: Me.xico 145, 
Casilla 453, Asuncion; f. 1854; 441km. open; it is 
planned to modernize and electrify the system at a cost 
of U.S. $68 million; Gen. l\Ian. Dr. Modesto Ali. 

ROADS 

In 1977 there were 11,115 km. of roads, of which just 
over 900 km. were paved. The Pan American Highway 
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runs for over 700 km. in Paraguay and the Trans-Chaco 
Highway extends from Asuncidn to Bolivia. 

Motorists’ Organization 

Touring y Automdvil Club Paraguayo: 25 de Mayo y Brasil, 
Casilla 1204, Asuncidn; f. 1924; 4,000 mems.; Pres. Dr. 
Pierpont InsfrAn; Sec. Amado A. Artaza. 

. SHIPPING 

Administraci6n Nacional do Navogacidn y Puertoi (National 
Shipping and Ports Department): Coldn e Isabel la 
Catolica, Asuncidn; f. 1965; responsible for ports ser- 
vices and maintaining navigable channels in rivers and 
for improving navigation on the River Paraguay. 

Inland Waterways 

Flota Mercante del Estado: Estrella 672/686, Casilla 454, 
Asuncidn; state-owned; boats and barges up to 1,000 
tons displacement on Paraguay and Parana rivers; 
cold storage ships for use between Asuncidn-Bueno's 
Aires-Montevideo; Pres. O. ,V. Johanssen S;; Gen. 
Admin. C. A. Coronel Acosta. 

Ocean Shipping 

Compania Paraguaya de Navegacidn de Ultramar: Pte. 
Franco esq. 15 de Agosto, Casilla 91, Asuncidn; f. 1963 
to operate between Asuncidn, U.S. A. and European 
ports; two ships of 1,135 tons each. 

Several foreign shipping lines operate services between 
Asuncidn and European and U.S. ports. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The main airport is at Asuncidn. A new airport is to be 
built near Puerto Presidente Stroessner. 

National Airlines 

Lineas Afireas Paraguayas: Oliva 455, Asuncidn; f. 1962; 
services to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Peru and 
Uruguay; Pres. Col. Luis Alberto'GonzAlez Ravetti; 
Exec. Man. Col. Rai'jl Calvet; fleet: 3 Lockheed 
Electra, 2 CV-240, i DC-3. 

Transportc A6reo Militar: Oliva 467, Asuncidn; domestic 
passenger and cargo services; Gen. Man. Col. Virgilio 
Mendoza Goes; fleet: 7 DC-3. • 

Foreign Airlines 

Paraguay is also served by the following foreign air- 
lines; Aerolfneas Argentinas, Braniff, Iberia, LAN (Chile), 
Lloyd Aereo , Boliviano, Lufthansa, Pluna (Uruguay) and 
Varig (Brazil). 

TOURISM 

Diroccidn General de Turismo: Ministerio do Obras 
Publicas y Comunicaciones, Oliva y Alberdi, Asuncidn: 
Pres, and Dir.-Gen. Jorge Patricio Escobar Genes; 
Sec.-Gen. Lie. Carlos Rub£n Turitich MarIn. 
Asocincidn do Agendas do Viajes del Paraguay: Apdo, 959. 
Asuncidn; Pres. Dr., Pedro CArdenas. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Comisidn^ Nadonal do Energla Atdmica: Ministerio de 
Kelaciones Extenores, Asuncion; f. i960; maintains no 
jaboratones or installations; Pres. Prof Dr. Tost 
Danilo Pecci. 

UNIVERSITIES 

Uniyersidad Catdiica “Nuestra Senora de la Asuncidn”: 

Ind^endencia Nacional y Comuneros, Asuncidn; 410 
teachers, 5,520 students. 

Universidad Nacional, de Asuncidn: Espafia 1098, Asun- 
cidn: c. 500 teachers, c. 8,000 students. 
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PERU 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Peru is situated on the Pacific coast 
of South America. It is bordered by Ecuador and Colombia 
to the north, Brazil and Bolivia to the east and Chile to 
the south. The climate varies with altitude, average 
temperatures being some 7°c (2o°f) lower in the mountains 
than in the coastal region. The two official languages are 
Spanish and Qu^chua. Most of the population is Roman 
Catholic and there is a Protestant minority. The national 
flag (proportions 3 by 2) has vertical stripes of red, white 
and red. The capital is Lima. 

Recent History 

In October 1968 a military coup deposed President 
Fernando Belaiinde Terry after five years in office and 
established Gen. Juan Velasco Alvarado as President. 
Congress was suspended and a military cabinet appointed. 
Thq^Revdliitiotiary Government aimed at a complete 
structural transformation of the country. 

In February 1975 a state of emergency was declared and 
constitutional guarantees suspended to combat anti- 
government rioting. Gen. Francisco Llorales Bermudez, 
generally regarded as a moderate, was appointed Prime 
Minister, Minister of War and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army. Partly as a result of iU health, Gen. Velasco 
Alvarado was replaced as President in August 1975 by 
General Morales Bermudez, following an internal coup 
within the armed forces. He expressed liis intention to 
continue with the social and economic revolution initiated 
by his predecessor, designed to bring a larger section of the 
peasant population into the economy. 

In early 1976 events arising from dissension within the 
armed forces between leftist and moderate elements and 
from internal unrest provoked by government austerity 
measures led to the resignation in July of the Prime 
Minister and a cabinet reshuffle in which most of the 
leading instigators of the 1968 revolution were removed. 
The new Government implemented several measures 
which were interpreted as a move to the right, including 
the denationalization of the fishing industr)’, the reversal 
of the socialization of the press and the prohibition of 
strikes, and in December announced that the countrj’ 
would return to democratic rule by igSo. 

In 1977 the Plan Tupac Amaru for 1977-80 was pub- 
lished, containing provisions for elections to a constitu- 
tional assembly in June 1978 so that a new constitution 
could be drafted by July 1979 in preparation for the 
general and presidential elections scheduled for 19S0. 
President Morales Bermudez was asked to remain in 
office, despite his retirement from the army, in order to 
guarantee the stability of the revolutionary process and to 
fulfil the objectives of the Plan. In May and July economic 
difficulties, and a divergence of opinion within the Govern- 
ment regarding the measures necessary to solve them, gave 
rise to changes in the Ministries of Economy and Finance. 
Civil unrest increased throughout the summer as resent- 
ment over government economic policies grew. As a 
further move towards democracy the Government lifted 
the I. {-month state of emergency in .\ugust and press 
censorship in November. On the retirement of the previous 


Prime Minister, General Oscar Molina Pallochia was 
appointed to that office in January- 197S. 

Government 

Both executive and legislative powers are exercised by 
the Armed Forces through the President, who rules by- 
decree v-ith the assistance of an appointed Council of 
Ministers and a Consultative Committee. The country- is 
di-vided into 24 Departments (including the Proi-ince of 
Callao), each administered by an appointed Prefect. 

Defence 

Military- seiv-ice is selective and lasts for two y-ears. In 
1977 the armed forces numbered 70,000 men: an army- of 
46,000, a na\-y- of 14,000 and an air force of 10,000. There 
are paramilitary- forces numbering 20,000 men. Defence 
expenditure for 1977 amounted to 30,300 million soles. 

Economic Affairs 

Peru has a diversified agricultural economy-, the chief 
crops being sugar cane, potatoes, maize, rice, other cereals, 
cotton and coffee. Livestock is raised, particularly- in the 
mountains. Land expropriation, under the 1969 Land 
Reform Law, ended in 1976 and 7 million of the 10.5 
million hectares of e.xpropriated land had been handed 
over to co-operative farms by- 1977. Peruvian agriculture 
is very vulnerable to drought and the Government is 
undertaking a massive irrigation programme. By- 19S0 

118.000 hectares of irrigated land will become available 
for settlement for the first time. .-Vgricultural production 
rose by- 3.3 per cent in 1976, compared with nil growth in 
1975, thus helping to reduce food imports by- 15 per cent. 

Fishing is an important factor in the economy. The 
Peruvian fishmeal industry provides half the world’s 
production of fishmeal and contributes almo.st 20 per cent 
of Peru’s total foreign exchange earnings. .Vetivities were 
almost completely- suspended during 1972,173 because of 
the disappearance of anchoveta stocks due to temporary- 
climatic changes and over-fishing. Fishing recommenced 
in 1974 but subsequent fishing sca.sons have been severely- 
restricted. The industry- was nationalized in 1973 and a 
state corporation, Pescaperu, was set up due but. to poor 
performance, it -.vas denationalized in 1976, although 
Pescaperu retains control over the fishmeal procc.sfing 
plants. 

Minerals include copper, silver, jiotroleum, iron ore, 
coal, phosphates and potash. The Government controls 
more than 50 per cent of national mineral production. In 
1977 copper exports were expected to incre.-isc by 90 per 
cent to over 400,000 tons, due to the opening of the 
iSo.ooo-ton capacity Cuajone mine, the compl-tim of the 
Ho refinery- and the start of production by the C<-rro \'rrd'- 
mining and refining complex, making Peru the fourth 
largest copper exporter in the world, Peru i' ;d=r, the thiril 
largest producer of silver in the v. orM. Ti.ere .tr'- pro’, ett 
reserves of 770 million b.arrels of ermk- p-trolunn am! the 
petroleum industry is in the hands of a st;.*.,- .e.,- iwy, 
Petroperii. following the nationalization of Gulf Oil .i • 
in 1975. In 1977 daily pro luction reached loo ooo l..rrreb 
but this was not sufficient to meet dornevtic d-,...-,:..;: of 

120.000 b.p.d. The .Syz-krn. tr.iti'.-.'xr.rh an N'i':-1 < rn.-.-.o 
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pipeline was completed in May 1977 and, when fully 
operational, it will make accessible 40,000 b.p.d. from 
Petroperii oilfields in the north-east. After the completion 
of further pipelines in 1978 Peru is expected to achieve 
self-sufficiency in petroleum. In 1976 it was announced 
that foreign oil companies would be allowed to explore in 
Peru for the first time since 1973 and by the end of 1977 
commercial deposits of petroleum had been discovered 
offshore. The massive Bayovar' petrochemical complex, 
with 17 plants, is due to come into operation in 1982 at a 
cost of Si, 000 million. , 

The Government’s principal aims are the redistribution 
of wealth and the organization of the economy into four 
sectors: the State, social property enterprises, private 
companies with industrial communities and small busi- 
nesses. Between 1968 and 1976 the Government pursued a 
policy of nationalization but in 1976 it emphasized that 
caretul management of the economy would take precedence 
over restructuring of the means of production.' 

Since 1975 the economy has suffered from serious 
external imbalance, acceleration in the rate of inflation 
(45 per.cent in 1976) and a decline in the rate of economic 
growth {3 per cent in 1976, compared with 6.6 per cent in 
1974). This was due to a decline in the level of saving at a 
time when a major investment effort was under way, and 
was e.xacerbated by the fall in world copper prices and the 
interruption of anchovy exports. Also the property and 
management changes introduced before 1975 seem to have 
contributed to a slowdown in industrial activity and an 
increase in inflation. By the end of 1976 Peru had a public 
external debt of 84,000 million. In an attempt to revive 
the economy the Government introduced a variety of 
measures in late 1976 and early 1977. The role of manage- 
ment was strengthened in that the maximum workers' 
shareholding in the comunidades industriales (industrial 
communities) was reduced from 50 to 33 per cent. The 
1977-80 Plan Tupac Amaru encouraged greater co-opera- 
.tion rvith national and foreign capital and economic 
decentralization. Public expenditure was cut, a wages and 
prices freeze introduced, imports reduced and a policy of 
periodic adjustment of the exchange rate introduced. In 
October the sol was allowed to float. In late 1977 the IMF 
granted a two-year $106 million stand-by credit in support 
of the Government's stabilization programme which 
includes measures aimed at reducing the inflation rate and 
the fiscal and balance of payments deficits. A major 
persistent problem is Peru’s inability to meet or reschedule 
its foreign debt, which increased further in 1977 with the 
acquisition of large quantities of arms from the U.S.S.R. 

Peru is a member of LAFTA, the Andean Group, SELA, 
the OAS and the lADB. 

Transport and Communications 

Transport is made difficult by the terrain and internal 
air services are an important means of transport. In 1976 
there were 2,544 kin- of railways and 56,940 km. of roads. 
The road system is centered on the 3,400 km.-long Peruvian 
section of the Pan American Highway which is crossed by 
the Trans-Andean Highway running from Lima. A new 
480-km. road, part of the Trans-Andean Highway, con- 
necting Lima and Callao with the headwaters of the 
Amazon, is due for completion in 1980. European shipping 
lines call regularly at Peruvian ports, the chief of which is 
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Callao. Three domestic airlines provide internal and 
international services and a number of foreign airlines also 
serve Peru. ' 

Social Welfare 

• Social insurance is compulsory and benefits cover sick- 
ness, disability and old age. There are separate systems for 
wage earners and salaried employees. Labour legislation 
guarantees conditions of employment. A new social 
security pension law promulgated in 1974 established a 
single unified scheme for all employees. In 1972 Peru had 
435 hospitals with 29,086 beds, and 8,023 physicians. 

Education 

Reforms promulgated since the 1968 revolution have 
instituted a three-level educational system. The first is for 
children up to the age of 6 in either nurseries or kinder- 
gartens. The second level, basic education, is free and, 
where possible, compulsory between the ages of 6 and 15. 
Higher education includes the pre-university and univer- 
sity levels. There is also provision for adult literacy pro- 
grammes, professional, vocational and specialized educa- 
tion. Facilities are still limited but great emphasis is being 
laid on improving and extending the educational system. 
Peru has 33 universities. 

Tourism 

Peru is famous for the relics of Inca and pre-Inca civili- 
zations at Cuzco. There is spectacular mountain scenery 
including Lake Titicaca, situated at an altitude of 3,850 
metres, and forest and jungle areas. Many of the towns 
have interesting examples of Spanish Colonial architecture 
and culture. 

Fisas are not required to visit Peru for up to ninety days 
by nationals of the following countries: Argentina, Austria, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, 
Ecuador, Finland, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Liechtenstein, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal (up to 
sixty days), Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
■ Kingdom, the U.S. A. and Uruguay. 

Sport 

Football is the most popular sport and basketball, volley- 
ball, horse-racing and bull- and cock-fighting are widely 
followed. There are opportunities for hunting and deep-sea 
fishing. 

Public Holidays 

1978: May ist (Labour Day), June 24th (Peasants’ Day), 
June 29th (SS. Peter and Paul), July 28th— 29th (Inde- 
pendence), August 30th (St. Rose of Lima), October 9th 
(Day of National Dignity), November ist (All- Saints’ 
Day), December 8th (Immaculate Conception), December 
25th (Christmas Day). 

1979: January 1st (New Year’s Day), April I2th-I3th 
(Easter). . ■ ^ • 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. ' 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centavos = I sol. 

Exchange rates (December 1977) • 

£x sterling =2 14.36 soles; 

U.S; $1 = 117.04 soles. 
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AREA AND POPULATION 



1 Population 

Area 

Census Enumerations! 


July 2nd, 

June 4th, 1972 





1961 

Males 

Females 

Total 

mmm 

1976 

1977 

1,281,215.6 sq. km.* 

9,906,746 

6,784.530 

6,753,678 

13,538,208 

15,615,071 

16,090,496 

16,580,096 


* 496,224 square miles. 


t Excluding adjustment for underenumeration. The adjusted totals were 10,420,357 in 1961 and 14,121,564 in 1972, 
including estimates for Indian jungle inhabitants (100,830 in 1961 and 39,800 in 1972). 


Lima (capital) 
Arequipa . 
CaUao 
Trujillo . 


2,862,197* 

304.653 

296,220 

241,882 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
{1972 census) 

Chiclayo . . . 189,685 

Chimbote . . 159.045 

Piura i . . 126,702 


Cuzco 
Huancayo 
Iquitos . 


* Population of the metropolitan area (Gran Lima) was 3,158,417. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS* 

(excluding Indian jungle population) 



Registered 

Registered 

Registered 


Live Births 

Marri 

AGES 

Deat 

HS 



Rate 


Rate 


Rate 


Number 

(per 

Number 

(per 

Number 

(per 



1,000) 


1,000) 


1,000) 

1968 

430,145 

33-9 

52,476 

4.1 

99,204 

7-8 

1969 

422,800 

32-4 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1970 

479.518 

35-7 

50,180 

3-8 

112, 0^2 

8.3 

1971 

493.590 

35-6 

n.a. 

n.a. 

87,335 

6.3 

1972 

401,418 

28.1 

n.a. 

n.a. 

120,308 

8.4 

1973 

506,185 

34-4 

n.a. 

n.a. 

131,104 

9.1 


* Data aretaouiaicu uy A ’ , ■' ‘ 

tion is incomplete for births and deaths. The estimated coverage is 80 per cent for births and 
78 per cent for deaths. According to UN estimates, the average annual rates were: Births 
43 o per I 000 in 1965-70, 41.0 per 1,000 in 1970-75; Deaths 13.7 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 119 


43.0 per 
per 1,000 in 1970-75 


economically active population* 

(1972 census, cxcl, underenumeration) 


Agriculture, hunting, forestry' and fishing 
Mining and quarrying . 

Manufacturing 
Electricity, gas and water 
Construction • ■ 

Trade, restaurants and hotels 
Transport, storage and communications 
Financing, insurance, real estate an 
scrv’iccs • • ’ ’ * • , 

Community, social and personal scn ices 
Activities not adequately de.'-cnbccl 


Total . 



Males 

Females 

Total 


1,432,486 

149,360 

1,581.846 


51,765 

1,361) 

53.134 


356,392 

128.842 

485.234 


6,894 

363 

7.257 


170,134 

1 .650 

171.793 


276,699 

126,486 

403.185 

nc<s 

158.677 

6.733 

165.4 10 


37,716 

8.042 

45,758 


3S4.5SS 

301.771 

686.350 


150,398 

49.695 

200 , 00 ], 

• 

3.025,749 

774.3:0 

3 , 8 oo .'>''>9 


• Excluding 71 , 5 H 


I20,SSl 

115.693 

111.327 


il 7 l 
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AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS . " LIVESTOCK 


(’ooo head) 


(’ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Barley . 

151 

149 

150 

Coffee 

70 

65 

65 

Seed cotton 

256 

226 

165 

Maize 

606 

635 

726 

Potatoes 

1,722 

1,640 

1,667 

Rice (paddy) . 

494 

537 

570 

Sugar 

9.184 

8.958 

8,792 

Tobacco 

6 

5 

6 

Wheat . 

127 

126 

127 

Tea (green) 

II 

12 . 

13 



1975 

1976 

Horses 

1.323 

1.327 

Cattle .... 

4,166 

4.189 

Pigs . . . . 

2,136 

2,142 

Sheep . . ... 

15.283 

15.294 

Goats .... 

2,011 

2,021 


SEA FISHING 

(Pacific Ocean) 



Weight of Catch 
(’ ooo metric tons, live weight) 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 ■ 

Pacific silver hake (Chilean hake) 
Chilean jack mackerel ... 

Chilean pilchard (sardine) 

Anchoveta (Peruvian anchovy) 

Pacific bonito (inch chauchilla) 

Chub mackerel . . ' . 

Other fishes . . 

132.9 

42.8 

132.3 

1.513.0 

34-8 

65.0 

344-2 

109.3 

129.2 

72.6 

3.583-8 

7-4 

63-3 

137-3 

84.9 
37-9 

62.9 
3.078.8 

4.9 

23.6 

94-7 

92.6 

54.2 

174-7 

3.863.0 

4.1 

40.2 
79-8 

Total Fish . 

Crustaceans and molluscs 

2,265.0 

24.1 

4,102.6 

16.3 

3.387.7 

20.5 

4,308.6 

28.1' 

Total Catch* ' . 

2,289. 1 

4,118.9 

3.408.2 

4.336.7 


Excluding aquatic bird guano Cooo metric tons): as.r in 1973: 19.3 in 1974: 31.5 in 
Freshwater fishing Cooo metric tons): 5.3 in 1973: 5-5 in 1974; 6.8 in 1975; 6.3 in 1976. 


MINING* 


, ' ' 


1973 

1974 

1975 

i976t 

Crude petroleum 

Natural gas .... 

Iron ore ..... 
Copper . . 

Lead ... 

Zinc ...... 

Tungsten . 

Molybdenum 

Mercury . . 

Silver . . . . 

Gold 

'ooo barrels 
teracalories 
'ooo metric tons 
metric tons 

** ft 

H ft 

ft t» 

ft tt 

. ** ** • 

kilogrammes 

25.767 

3.650 

5.852 

215,140 

197.695 

-458,985 

1.077 

1,069 

123 

1,287 

3.144 

28,142 

3.830 

6,220 

222,414 

178,499 

449,736 

887 

1.085 

112 

1.215 

2.350 

26,294 

4,000 

5,067 

175,710 

, 168,144 

433,127 , 
815 

739 

53 

1,201 

3,368 

27,936 

n.a. 

. 3,138 

220.000 

170.000 
'445,000 

1,057 

850 

1,190 

2,800 


t Provisional: 


Figures for metallic minerals refer to metal content only 
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1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Cigarettes ..... 

million 

3.300 

3,680 

3.S24 

3.740 

Motor spirit (petrol) . 

’000 metric tons 

1,282 

1,382 

1,390 

r.529 

Kerosene ..... 

>> »» 

570 

579 

592 

605 

DistUIate fuel oils 

»i If 

924 

985 

1.013 

1,016 

Residual fuel oils 

*1 *» tt 

1.509 

1,650 

1,974 

1.931 

Liquefied petroleum gas 

II 11 »* 

40 

44 

46 

103 

Cement . . . . 

II II 1* 

1,428 

2,360 

1,731 

1,936 

Refined copper .... 

metric tons 

39.200 

39,000 

39,000 

53,000 

Unwrought lead 

II #» 

86,009 

83,267 

80,554 

70.100 

Unwrought zinc 

II II 

67,161 

67,094 

68,942 

66,600 

Passenger cars (assembly) . 

number 

16,100 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Electricity 

million 

6,283 

6,961 

7,530 

8,300 


Source: United Nations, Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 

FINANCE 

100 centavos = I sol. 

Coins; 5, 10, 20, 25 and 50 centavos; i, 5 and 10 soles. 

Notes: 5, 10, 50, 100, 200. 500 and 1,000 soles. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): sterling=2i4.36 soles; U.S. §1 = 117.04 soles. 

1. 000 soIes=/4.665 = §8.544. 


Note: From 1962 to 1967 the exchange rate was $i =26.82 soles (i 501 = 3.73 U.S. cents). In October 1967 a two-tier system 
was introduced. The exchange certificate rate, used for external trade transactions, was fixed at §1=38.70 soles (i sol = 
2.58 U.S. cents) while a draft or transfer rate was established for most non-trade transactions. In the case of the latter the 
rates from 1970 were §i =43.38 soles (buying) or 43.50 soles (selling). Despite tivo devaluations of the U.S. dollar (in December 
1971 and February 1973), all these rates remained in effect until September 1975, when the two-tier s.vstem was ended and 
a single rate of §1=45.00 soles was introduced. This was in force until June 1976, when a new rate of §1=65.00 soles was 
established. Since September 1976 the exchange rate has been subject to small periodic adjustments. The average rate (soles 
per U.S. dollar) was: 40.80 in 1975; 57-43 in 1976. In terms of sterling, the e.xchange certificate rate was /i =92.88 soles 
from November 1967 to August 1971; and ^(1 = 100.84 soles from December 1971 to June 1972. 

BUDGET 


(million soles) 


Revenue 

1974 

' 1975 

1976 

Income from taxes . 

60,670 

So,6i8 

101,005 

Income, property and 

! 

26,268 


36,202 

export taxes 

30.233 

Import duties 

10,276 

18,156 

17.952 

Production and consump- 




tion duties . 

24,126 

32.226 

Non-tax income 

6,811 

i 

6,421 

10,257 

Total 

68,560 

S7.S9G 

111,397 


E.xpe.vditure 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Current e.xpenditure . 

62,444 

90,507 

122.718 

Consumption 

42,802 

60,410 

S3. 760 

Transfers 


20.675 

25,780 

Interest and commi.ssions 

7.690 

9,422 

13,178 

Capital expenditure . 

20,206 

27.980 

37,111 

Gross capital formation . 

12.947 

15.S64 

19.841 

Loans and share acquisi- 
tions 

209 

20 

3 

Agrarian reform expro- 
priation 

35S 

500 

555 

Transfers 

6,692 

11,506 

16,712 

Debt repayment 

16.056 

12,0(0 

16.104 

Total 

98,706 

131,427 

*75.933 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 


Gold . . . . 

IMF Special Drawing Rights 
Rc.scrvc position in IMF . 
Foreign exchange . 


(U.S. S million at December 31st) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1074 

1 

1075 i 


- 

39-7 

43.0 

41.4 

42.3 

4 . 3-0 

; 1 

-(I.i • 

.50.8 


*•1 • 3 

300 

44-5 

45.0 

45-0 

43-4 

3-0 


— 

— 

— 

37-1 

. 37-7 

36.0 1 



2^2 .0 

350.0 

308.0 

44 .(.o 

.K,2.0 

31 ".! 1 



336.0 

423.0 

483.0 

.U’8.4 ; 

06^.2 i 

i 

\ 

330. -• 


l.'^tF. Ir.terr,a!\~r.a! I'ir.ar.sir.! Staiistics. 
iir.i 


Total . 
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GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
(million soles at 1970 market prices) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

i 976 t 

Agriculture . . . . 

37.633 

38.536 

39.422 

39.659 

40,928 

Fishing ..... 

2,960 

1,998 

2,815 

2,325 

2,906 

Mining . . . . . 

20.398 

20,582 

21,097 

18,776 

21,780 

Manufacturing 

66.662 

71.595 

77.323 

81,962 

86,060 

Construction . . . • . 

12,433 

13.254 

15.839 

19,007 

19.957 

Government . . ... 

22,071 

22,557 

23,076 

24.114 

25.079 

Commerce, transport, health and 
housing .... 

105,625 

113.720 

121,298 

127,062 

131.125 

Total 

267,782 

282,242 

300,870 

312,905' 

327.835 


* Preliminary. ■) Estimate. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. . . . 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. .... 

Trade Balance . . ■ . 

Exports of services ..... 
Imports of services . . . .. . 

. Balance on Goods and Services . 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 

Government unrequited transfers (net) . 

Current Balance ..... 
Direct capital investment (net) . 

Other long-term capital (net) 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

Net errors and omissions . 

Total (net monetary movements) 

Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights 

Changes in Reserves, etc. 

1.034 

-699 

890 

-730 

945 

-812 

H&9 

1,506 

-1,909 


1.360 

—2,100 

335 
205 
. —420 

159 

197 

-429 

132 

221 

-425 

17 

256 

-576 

|g| 

—1,098 

432 

-924 

-740 

397 

-907 

120 

26 

56 

-73 

4 

35 

-71 

7 

33 

-303 

4 

38 

"773 

22 

26 

-1.590 

17 

33 

-1.250 

18 

40 

! 202 
— 70 

53 

133 

-33 

-34 

-58 

67 

-39 

16 ’ 

-31 

24 

82 

21 

-87 


-725 

58 

662 

476 

-72 

-1.541 

316 

977 

-57 

—192 

-1. 191 

170 

674 

358 

-331 

285 

14 

-48 

13 


94 

399 

-497 

—320 

299 

-35 

23 

94 

399 

—497 

-320 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 
(million soles) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Notes .... 
Coins ..... 

Total . 

25.295-6 

8,418.3 

31,195-4 

4,924-5 

38,178.0 

13,349-2 

47,741-8 

6.723.9 

54,662 

25,047 • ■ 

33,713-9 

36,119.9 

51,527-2 

54,465.7 

79,709 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(Lima; 1973=100) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Food and drink 
Housing 

Clothing. . , 

Miscellaneous . , . 

General index 

118.78 

117-55 

116.22 

109.60 

116.87 

157-76 

136.75 

138.30 

128.92 

144.50 

208.43 

169-36 

173-93 

194-23 

192.89 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 

(U.S. S’ooo) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

1976’ 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

1 

752.631 

892,733 

796.581 

94-4.430 

1,018,549 

1.049,521 

1,530.798 

1,520,560 

2,581,639 

1.314,599 

2.135.469 

1,281,202 


* Preliminarj'. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(U.S. S'ooo) 


Imports f.o.b. 

1975 

1976 

Consumer goods 

206,630 

165,964 

Non-durable 

134,960 

98,190 

Durable .... 

Raw materials and intermediate 

71,670 

67,774 

goods ..... 
Fuels, lubricants and related 

1,142,576 

929,266 

products . . . . 

Raw materials and intermediate 

261,431 

297.573 

products for agriculture 

Raw materials and intermediate 

98,933 

53.884 

products for industry 

782,212 

577,809 

Capital goods .... 

798,803 

680,170 

Construction materials . 

103,807 

53.284 

Capital goods for agriculture . 

20,224 

17,225 

Capital goods for industr}"^ 

507,848 

470,052 

Transport equipment 

166,924 

139,609 

Various ..... 

3.356 

4.157 

Total Recorded at Customs 
A djustments and non-monctary 

2,151,366 

1,779.557 

gold 

238,786 

320,443 

Total 

2.390.152 

2,100,000 


E.vports 

1975 

1076 

Fisb meal .... 

168,449 

168,176 

Other fish products 

3S.381 

936 

Cotton .... 

.59.838 

75,864 

Sugar ..... 

2o6,.ni 

93.699 

Coffee ..... 

49.292 

106,128 

Wool 

5,290 

14,677 

Copper .... 

144,764 

210,574 

Iron ..... 

1,126 

924 

Silver ..... 

81,287 

89,266 

Lead ..... 

24,640 

27,073 

Zinc ..... 

4,540 

37.740 

Petroleum and derivatives 

22,107 

31,116 

Other products 

418.451 

425,029 

Total 

1.314,599 

1,281,202 


• Preliminary. 


PRIN'CIPAL COUNTRIES 
(’ooo soles) 



Imports 

Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

1976* 

1973 

1074 

1975' j 1976* 

Argentina 

Belgium 

Canada .... 
Chile .... 
Ecuador 

Germany, Fed. Republic. 
Italy .... 
Japan . . . • 

Nelherhauds . 

Switzerland . 

United Kingdom . 

U.S.A. .... 

I. 059.348 
S70.275 

1.146,426 

227,403 

577-799 

4.806,216 

1,1 16,018 

4.381.361 

903,706 

1, 1.81,108 

1. 403. 6-11 

II. .844.464 

1.366.239 

1,191,423 

2,105,254 

565,446 

2.738.052 

6,164,857 

1.576.863 

7.134.057 

1,. 852. 461 
1.20 2,365 
1,484.03' 

iS. 301. 400 

I. 336,574 

1.751.320 

3,300,244 

1.238.522 

5.061.031 

II. 753.616 

4.015.8-83 

2,501,961 

4.2^19.365 

35.113.325 

2 .. 89 5 .314 

I. 463.349 

2.514.708 

1.820,43.8 

I I. 423.014 
11.553.031 

3.552,766 

•8.130.823 

2.171.451 
2.381. 3 . D 

4.058.. ^o ) 
32.075.552 

662,279 

1.508,361 

102.177 

536,440 

254.035 

3.088.1 18 
i.i M.Si’xi 
6.000.982 
788,370 
120,422 
1.1-89.331 
14. 161. 407 

1.938.090 
1.833.02; 
201 .268 

795.023 

463.742 

4,61 l.8</0 
l. 557 . 8 'i 2 
. 8 . 172 , 7 t .8 

1,721,935 

338.616 

1, 421. ,875 1 1 . 296.911 

i. 34 :.'”' 3 '> 3,575.109 

138.380 151.5 15 

3-379.97.- 1,131.710 

413.273 1 1.937.401 
.i. 313 . 577 1 5. 371. 190 
i.2o5.35‘> I 3.252.91 1 

5.-8 10,854 jIO,oH 2 ,I 92 

'1.745.017 1 1.437.531 
167.7-14 1 2<V1.<)38 

1 , 98 , 1/^.7 i 4.(143,012 
t 2 . 250.9 4 ( ;t 7 . 90 '>. 9 -; '' 


* Prelimin.irj*. 
H7:. 
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Statistical Survey, The Constitution 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS ROAD TRAFFIC 

(million) (motor vehicles in use) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

, 1974 

1975 

1976 

Passenger — km. . 

Ton — -km. . 

429-5 

726.7 

493-2 

709.9 

604.0 Passenger cars 

759 . 8 Commercial vehicles 

241,681 

139.766 

259,061 

149,289 

278,264 

156,295 

SHIPPING CIVIL AVIATION 

(’000 metric tons) (million) 


1974 

1975 

1976 

i 974 „ 

1975 . 

1976 

Goods unloaded . 

Goods loaded 

5.273 

13.096 

8.043 

9.173 

7,068 Passengers carried 

9,075 Km. flown . 

Passenger — km. . 

1.2. 

16.5 
802.3 

88.5 

1-5 

22.6 

1,217:6 

120.2 

1 .6 
26.0 

U 357-7 

147-7 

ion — km. . 


TOURISM 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Visitors 

188,205 

228,123 

260,382 

256,210 

264,015 


EDUCATION 

(1976) 



Pupils 

Teachers 

Establish- 




MENTS 

Nursery 

Primary 

Secondary 

Higher 

University 

191,123 

3.079,307 

1,102,303 

29,768 

183.233 

5,009 

77.448 

40,575 

1.357 

11.590 

2,345 

20,283 

2,160 

57 

33 


Sources (unless otherwise stated): Banco Central de Reserva del Peru, Lima; United Nations, Statistical Yearbook. 

THE CONSTITUTION 


has remained only partially in force during the several periods of militaiy sovernment since it mas ■hromul 
present one. The drafUng of a nem constitution began in 1977 Jnd is dx 7 e fTc7mSilnln nZl979 


This constitution 
gated, uicluding the 

The existing Constitution was promulgated on April gth, 
1933. It has been amended from time to time. 

Under the general guarantees some of the functions of 
the modem State are defined. Mines, lands, forests, waters, 
and, generally, all natural sources of wealth belong to the 
State. Conditions of their exploitation, either by the State 
or by means of concessions to private persons, will be fixed 
by law. In industry, the State will support profit-sharing 
schemes, and wll legislate concerning the organization of 
industry, safety measures for workers, accident compensa- 
tion, minimum wages, maximum hours and general con- 
ditions of work. In agriculture, the State will favour the 
preservation of the small rural property and may expro- 


priate, with compensation, and subdivide land which is not 
being exploited economically. 

Article 53 provides^ that the legal existence of political 
^ jlif *^^®™3-tional connections is not recognized, 
o^e belonging to such parties may not hold political 

Liberty of conscience and of beliefs is inviolable, and no 
one may be persecuted for his ideals. Freedom of the press 
is guaranteed, but compensation may be sought through 
legm channels by an injured party against the editor and 
author of a publication. Article 65 provides for the censor- 
ship of public spectacles. The principle of habeas corpus is 
recognized. c . r 
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When the security of the State demands, the Executive 
may suspend wholly or in part, in the whole or in a part of 
the national territory, certain constitutional guarantees of 
the individual. If such suspension is decreed while Congress 
is in session, the Executive must inform Congress im- 
mediately. The suspension will be for thirty days only, and 
another decree will be needed for any further extension. 
The powers of the Executive during the suspension of 
guarantees will be fixed by law. 

Voting for men and women between the ages of zt and 
6o is compulsory; after 6o, voting is optional. 

Th6 Legislative Power. The Constitution provides for a 
bi-cameral legislature. Both the Senate of 45 members, and 
the Chamber of Deputies, consisting of 140 members are 
elected for six years. Congress begins its sessions on July 
28th, and continues in ordinary session for 120 days. The 
President, wth the agreement of his Cabinet, may convoke 
extraordinary sessions. Congress legislates, interprets, 
modifies and repeals laws; examines alleged infringements 
of the Constitution: imposes and repealstaxes; and approves 
or rejects the national and departmental budgets. How- 
ever, any Congressional action to impose or repeal taxes or 
vote expenditure must be taken on the initiative of the 
Executive Power. Congress authorizes the Executive to 
negotiate State loans and provide funds for amortization. 
It approves or rejects the President’s recommendations 
for the advancement of higher officers of the armed forces, 
and establishes the strength of those forces, and approves 
or withholds approvals of treaties negotiated by the 
Executive. 

The Executive Power. The President is elected for a 
six-year term, which begins on July 28th of the year of 
election. First and Second Vice-Presidents are elected 
simultaneously with the President. The last-named is not 
eligible for re-election until after the lapse of at l^st one 
presidential term. This provision of the Constitution may 
not be reformed or repealed, and any person attempting to 
do so must retire from office, and uill be permanently in- 
capacitated from holding any public office. The President 
may not command the armed forces without the permission 
of Congress. On taking up such a command, he becomes 
subject to military laws and regulations. His tasks include 


The Constitution, The Government 

the drafting of laws and the making of resolutions and 
decrees promulgating laws, the maintenance of internal 
order and external security, the convoking of presidential 
and congressional elections, and of extraordinary sessions 
of Congress. It is his duty to see that the resolutions of 
the Judicial Power are carried out. He organizes and dis- 
tributes the armed forces, administers the finances of the 
State, negotiates treaties, appoints and removes the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet and, with the approval of bis Cabinet, 
appoints members of the diplomatic corps, and selects 
candidates of Peruvian birth for archbishoprics and 
bishoprics, whose names are submitted to the Vatican. 

The Judiciary. The Supreme Court, \vith its seat in Lima, 
consists of the President and 10 members, whose appoint- 
ments have to be approved by* Congress. Higher Courts 
function in certain departments determined by law. and 
Courts of First Instance in provincial capitals. Tlicre are 
justices of peace in all towns. Members of the Higher 
Courts are nominated by the President from a list sulv 
mitted by the Supreme Court. Appointments to the loAvei 
courts must be ratified by the Supreme Court. 

The Constitution provides that in each ministry' there 
shall be one or more Consultative Commissions consisting 
of specialists in the various branches of activity of the 
ministry'; and also pror'ides for a Council of National 
Economy whose members shall represent the interests of 
consumers, capital, labour and the liberal professions. 

Regional Administration. The country is divided into 24 
Departments administered by Prefects. The Departments 
are divided into prorinces, which in turn are divided into 
districts. 

Municipal Councillors are nominally elected by direct 
vote, and foreigners are eligible, but for some years muni- 
cipal bodies have been appointed without election. The 
Municipal Elections Law provides for elections every three 
y’ears. 

Indigenous Communities. The Constitution recognizes 
the legal existence and juridical personality of the indi- 
genous communities, whose property may not be alienated 
except in the public interest, when compensation must l>e 
given. The State is responsible for the civil, penal, economic 
and administrative laws regulating these communities. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Gen. Francisco Morales Bermudez. 

THE CABINET 

(February 197S) 


Prime Minister and Minister of War: Gen. Oscar .Molina 
Pallochia. 

Minister for the Navy: Vice-.\dmiral Jorge Parodi 
Galliani. 

Minister for the Air Force: Air Force Lt.-Gen. Jorge 
Tamayo de la Flor. 

Minister of the Interior and Police: G'Ui Lris Cisneros 

VlZQUERRA. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Dr. Jose dr la PuRnte 
Kaudill. 

Minister of Economics and Finance: Gen. ALciidADRS 
Sar.nz Bausallo. 

Minister Of Education: Gen. Otto PrvoRrno. 


Minister Of Health: .Maj,-Gen. Oscar D.tva.A Zcmarta 
Minister of Labour: Maj.-Gen. Josr GAi-.cfA Caldi.ri'n 

Minister of Agriculture and Food: Gtn. Lt is 
In.tSRz. 

Minister of Industry, Tourism, Trade and Integration: c- n 

Gast(5n Iu.G'.rz OTIrirn. 

Minister of Transport and Communications: g-is ih.ivio 

\ ■ A N N I N l C H ( • M r I T A ! 

Minister of Energy and Mines: Gru, Jca'; 

Gonzales, 

Minister of Housing and Construction: Ik-.r 
Ger('>nr".;o •,'Arii.R AT \ .M-as az.-i 

Minister of Fisheries: Vscr-.NtUnir.il l•■fANt-:^■o Marii. 
T! GUI Angelo. 
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Congress, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 

CONGRESS 

Congress was suspended indefinitely in October I g68. ■ 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Acci6n Popular: Lima; Leader Fernando Belaunde 
Terry. t 

Acci6n Popular Socialista: Lima; Leader Edgardo 
Seoane Corrales. 

Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana (APRA): i. in 

Mexico 1924, in Peru 1930; legalized 1945: democratic 
left-wing party; Founder VfcTOR RAdi. Haya de‘ la 
Torre; Sec.-Gen. Ramiro Priale; 700,000 mems. • 

Mevimiento Izquierdisia Revolucionario (MIR): extreme 
left-wing guerrilla movenient; Leader Fernando 
GonzAlez Gasco. 

Partido Comunista Peruano: Lima; Gen. Sec. Jorge del 
Prado. 


Partido Demdcrata Cristiano (PDC): Avda. Alfonso 
Ugarte 1406, Apdo. 4682,’ Lima; f. 1956; 50,000 mems.; 
Pres. Dr. Hector Cornejo ChAvez; Sec.-Gen. ■ Dr. 
Guillermo Carrillo Marchand. 

Partido Popular Cristiano: f. 1968; splinter group of Partido 
Demdcraia Cristiano", Leader Dr. Bedoya Reyes. ■' ‘ 

Partido Socialista Revolucionario: Lima; has absorbed 
most of the members of the Movimiento de la Revolu- 
ci6n Peruano. 

Vanguardia Rovolucionaria: extreme left-wing guerrilla 
movement. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED. TO PERU 

(Lima unless otherwise stated) 


Albania: Buenos Aires, Argentina.. 

Algeria: Avda. del Bosque 355, San Isidro; Charge d'affaires 
a.i.: Hocine Zatout. 

Argentina: Avda. Arequipa 121, Lima i; Ambassador: 

Admiral Jorge Ernesto Chavalier. 

Australia: Avda. Golf 315, Los Incas, Monterrico; Ambas- 
sador: Allan Lindsay Fogg, m.b.e. (also accred. to 
Colombia, Ecuador a,nd Venezuela). 

Austria: Avda. Javier Prado 1702, San Isidro; Ambassador: 

Dr. Carl Rauscher (also accred. to Bolivia). 
Belgium: Avda. Angamos 380, Miraflores; Ambassador: 

Gaston Jenebelly (also accred. to Bolivia). 

Bolivia: Los CastanOs 235, San Isidro; Ambassador: Gen. 
VICTOR GonzAlez Fuentes. 

Brazil: Avda. Comandante Espinar 181, 'Miraflores; 

Ambassador: Manoel Antonio Guilhon. 

Bulgaria: Avda. Salaverry 2555, San, Isidro; Ambassador: 

Mladen Nikolov (also accred. to Bolivia). 

Canada: Libertad 132, Miraflores; Ambassador: Ormond 
Dier (also accred. to Boli\’ia), 

Chile: Avda. Javier Prado Oestc 790, San Isidro; Ambas- 
sador: Francisco Bulnes Sanfuentes. 

China, People’s Republic: Jirdn Jose Granda 150, San 
Isidro; Ambassador: Wang Tse. 

Colombia: Avda. Arequipa 2685; Ambassador: Admiral 
Jaime Parra RamIrez. 

Costa Rica: Camino Real 159, oficina 400, San Isidro; 

Ambassador: TomAs Soley Soler. 

Cuba: Coronel Portillo no, San Isidro; Ambassador: Dr. 

Antonio Nunez Ji-m^nez. 

Cyprus; New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Czechoslovakia: Baltazar La Torre 398, San Isidro; 

Ambassador: Vaclav Malosik. 

Denmark: Avda. General Juan Pezet 221, San Isidro, 
Lima 27; Ambassador: Mrs. Nonny Wright (also 
accred. to Bolivia). 


uominican Kepuoiic: Avda. Coronel Portillo 558,- San 
Isidro; Ambassador: . Eduardo Antonio GarcIa 
VAsquez (also accred. to Bolivia). 

Ecuador: Las Palmeras 356; y Javier Prado Oeste, San 
Isidro; Ambassador: Luis Valencia RodrIguez. 
Egypt: Avda. ' Javier Prado Oeste 1661, ’ San Isidro; 
Ambassador: Mohamed El-Taher Shash. 

El Salvador: Avda. Benavides 455, Miraflores; Ambassador: 
Jose Leonel ArgOello. 

Finland: Edif. El Plateado 7°, Los Eucaliptos 291, San 
Isidro; Ambcissador : Klaus Snellman (also accred. to 
Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela). 

France: Plaza Francia 234; Ambassador: Paul-Henri 
Gaschignard, 

German Democratic Republic: Avda. Javier Prado Oeste 
2291, San Isidro; Avnhassadori Gerhard Witten. 
Germany, Federal Republic: Avda. Arequipa 4202, Apdo. 

5109, Miraflores; Ambassador: Norbert Berger. 
Greece: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Gu^em^a: NicolAs de Rivera 495, San Isidro; Ambassa- 
dor: Kafael Aguilar Spinola (also accred. to Bolivia). 
Guinea: Havana, Cuba. 

Guyana: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Haiti: Avda Orrantia 910, San Isidro; Ambassador: 
William Cambronne. 

Honduras: Avda. Dos de Mayo 954, Dpto. zoi, San 
Isidro, Ambassador : Humberto L( 3 pez Villamil. 

1580, Sah Isidro; Ambassador: 
jENo Gyorgy (also accred. to Costa, Rica). . 

Iceland: Washington, D.C., U.S.A, 

India: Ignacio de Loyola 150, Miraflores; Ambassador: 

Manorama Bhalla (also accred. to Ecuador). 
Indonesia; Brasilia, D.F., Brazil. 

Iran: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Israel: Edificio Pacifico-Washington, 6° piso, Natalio 
Sanchez 125; Ambassador: Michael Michael. 
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Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion, The Press 


Italy: Avda. Petit Thouars 355-369; Ambassador: Fran- 
cesco Tonci Ottiere della Ciaja. 

Jamaica: Havana, Cuba. 

Japan: Avda. San Felipe 356, Jesus Maria; Ambassador: 
Saburo Kimoto. 

Korea, Republic: Avda. Arequipa 3362, San Isidro; 

Ambassador : Inguan Kim (also accred. to Bolivia). 
Lebanon: Bogota, Colombia. 

Mexico: Avda. Santa Cruz 330, San Isidro; Ambassador: 

Josi F. Villarreal. 

Nepal: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Netherlands: Las Camelias 780, 10° piso, San Isidro; 
Ambassador: Dr. Piet-Hein Houben (also accred. to 
Bolivia). 

New Zealand: Avda. Salaverry 3006, San Isidro; Ambas- 
sador: C. N. Parkinson. 

Nicaragua: Camino Real 479, 7° piso, San Isidro; Ambas- 
sador: Col. Renato Lecayo Guilchrist. 

Norway: Santiago, Chile. 

Pakistan: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Panama: Roma 342, San Isidro; Ambassador: Boris 
Moreno. 

Paraguay: Malecon 28 de Julio 159, Lima iS; Ambassador: 
Dr. Manuel Avila. 

Poland: Avda. Salaverry 1978, Jesus Maria; Ambassador: 
Stanislaw Jarzabek. 

Portugal: Camino Real 479, San Isidro; Ambassador: Dr. 
Josi Gamito. 

Peru also has diplomatic relations with the Bahamas, 


Romania: Avda. Orrantia 690, San Isidro; Am.bassador: 

Ion Comanescu (also accred. to Boliria). 

Spain: .-Vvda. Republica de Chile 120; Ambassador : Jos£ 
MarIa Moro MartIn-Montalbo. 

Sweden: Las Camelias 7S0, San Isidro; Ambassador: 
Gor.an Engblom (also accred. to Bolivia). 

Switzerland: Las Camelias 7S0, 8°, San Isidro; Ambassador: 
He.vry Begle. 

Thailand: Brasilia, D.F., Brazil. 

Trinidad and Tobago: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Turkey: Santiago, Chile. 

U.S.S.R .: Avda. Salavern,- 3424, San Isidro; Ambassador: 
Leo.nid F. KuzmI.n. 

United Kingdom: Edificio Pacifico-Washington, 12°, Plaza 
Washington, esq. Avda. Arequipa y Xatalio Sanchez; 
Ambassador: George William Harding, c.m.g., c.v.o. 

U.S.A. : Avda. Inca Garcilaso de la Vega 1400: Ambassador: 
Harry Schlaudeman. 

Uruguay: Junin 165,, Miraflores; Ambassador: Vice- 
Admiral VICTOR GonzXlez Ibargoyen. 

Vatican: A%-da. Salaverry- esq. Nazea, Apdo. 397 {.\po.stohc 
Nunciature); Nuncio: Mgr. Carlo Fur.vo. 

Venezuela: Avda. Arequipa 29S; Ambassador: Luis 
.Arturo Ordo.^Jez. 

Yugoslavia; Carlos Porras Osores 360, San Isidro; Ambas- 
sador: Luka Soldic. 

Zambia: Washington, D.C,, U.S.A. 

Barbados, Cambodia (Kampuchea), the Congo, Kenya and Malta, 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Supreme Court consists of a President and ro 
members. There are also Higher Courts and Courts of 
First Instance in provincial capitals. 

SUPREME COURT 
Lima 

President: Dr. Ricardo Nugent L(5peZ'Chaves. 


Lima 

Arequipa 

Ayacucho 

Cuzco 

Huancayo 

Piura 

Trujillo 


RELIGION 

RO.MAN CATHOLICIS.M 
Metropolitan Secs 

H.E. Cardinal JuanLandAzuri Ricketts. 
Mgr. Leonardo JosE RodrIguez Ball6n. 
Mgr. Otoniel .^lcedo. 

5 rgr. Luis Vallejos Santoni. 

Mgr. Eduardo Picher PeSa. 

Mgr. Erasmo Hinojosa Hurtado. 

Mgr. Carlos MarIa Jurgens Byrne. 


THE PRESS 


D.ULIES 

Lima 

In 1974 the Government promulgated a press reform 
law providing for the nationalization of the newspaper 
industry. In July 1974 several major newspapers were 
e.\propriated. In 1976 the Government replaced the editors 
of five of the six major dailies in Lima, c.vccpt the editor of 
Ojo. In July twelve political journals were suspended six 
were allowed to reappear in I977 but the six more left- 
wing journals are still banned from publishing It was 
reported in November 1977 that all press censorship had 
been lifted. 

El Comcrclo: Jir6n Mird Quesada 300; f. 1839. morning; 
Dir, .-Vleonso Tealdo Sime; circ. 90,000 weeKdays. 
155,000 Sundays. 

Correo: ,\vda. Inca Garcilaso de la Vega iz.jo; f. KRil- 
morning; Dir. .Vntenok del Pozo; .assigned to the 
professional sector; also puhlished in .Vrtquip.a. 
Huancayo. I’iura and T.acna; circ. ,‘?o.ooo 
Expreso: Ica (/jo; f. I9<>i; morning; Dir. Juan Josi, N i.c..\; 
circ 110,000. 


Extra: Ica 646; I, 19G4; evening edition of /•’.t/ri-fo; Dir. 

Juan JosE \'eg.a; circ. 134.000. 

La Crdnica: Jiron .-Vndahuaylas 1.172. .■\p:lo. 02S; f 1012, 
evening: illustrated; Dir. Josi'. Luis Bnou.ssr.T; cire 
230,000 

Ojo; .■\vda Garcilaso de la \'cga 1225; f loGS; morning; 

Dir. CtsAR Miro; circ. iSo.ooo. 

La Nueva Crdnica: jirdn And.aluiayl.ns 1.(72. .\i)'.!o. (j2.'5, 
f. 1912; morning; Dir. josi'. Luis Rrou.sss.t. 

El Peruano (Diario Ohcialt; Quilc-i 556. .Vp'l". Po.t;'.! 303; 

f. 1S23; niorning; olTicial State G.irette, circ. 75,01. ), 

La Prensa: Jinln l.’nidn 7.(5; f, rn'irnmi:. Dir Luis 

J.AIME Cis.-.TKUS; circ, rjK.ooo. 

Ultima Hora: Unidn 7.(5, f. 195,0. evening; Dir, .'.fiGUi :. Vi 
C.ARRiLt.o: circ 1 30.000. 

AnEQUIRA 

Ncticias: (. 1927; morning; con«airv.':*,ive, in.!<-;v-n<!cr'.!. Dir. 

GASTn.N Aguii.C!- Mopm.us; tirr 5.f.<vo 
El Pueblo; Sucre 213. .Apdo. 35: (. r'my; rn'-rning 
dent; l-Mitor K. ZrCAr.n.C i?\:.L'jN; cue. to.c* 


nr* 
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The Press 


Cerro de Pasco 

El Minero: f. 1896: evening; Dir. G. Patino Lc 5 pez; circ. 

3,000. 

Chiclayo 

La Industria: f. 1954: Dir. Benigno Febres; circ. 5,000. 

El Pals: f. 1918; evening; Dir. VfcxoR Mendoza E.; circ. 

5,250- 

El Tiompo: Casilla 66; (. 1918; morning; independent; 
Dir. Julio A. HernAndez; circ. 4,800. . 

Cuzco 

El Comercio: Casilla 70; f. 1896; evening; independent; 

Dir. CfiSAR Lomellini; circ. 6.000. 

El Sol: Meson de la Estrella 172; f. 1901; morning; Dir. 
Hugo Pacheco G.; circ. 5,000. 

Huacho 

El Imparcial: evening; f. 1891; Dir. J. T. GarcIa. 

La Verdad: Jiron Col6n 130, Apdo. 61; f. ,1930; popular; 
Dir. Jos6 M. Carvajal Manrique; circ. 3,700. 
Huancayo 

El Tiempo: f. 1920; evening; Dir. BenjamIn Gutierrez V. 
La Voz de Huancayo: f. 1912; morning; Dir. C^sar 
Augusto Arauco a.; circ. 3,500. 

ICA 

La Opinidn: Callao 176, Apdo. 19; f. 1922; evening; 

independent; Dir. Gonzalo Tueros RamIrez. 

La Voz de lea: f. 1918; evening; Dir. Octavio Nieri 
Boggiano; circ. 4.000. 

Iquitos 

El Eeo: Jir6n Lima 100-108, Apdo. 170; f. 1924; evening; 

independent; Dir. F. ReAtegui; circ. 6,000. 

El Oriente: Morona 153, Casilla 161; f. 1905; evening; 
Editor P. Salazar; circ. 7,000. 

Pacasmayo 

Ultimas Noticias: 2 de Mayo 27-29; f. 1913; evening; 
independent; Dir. Alberto Ballena SAnchez; circ. 

3.000. 

Piura 

ECOS y Noticias: Libertad 902 y Ayacucho 307, Casilla 1 10, 
f. 1934; morning; independent; Man. Dir. Jos6 del C. 
Rivera; circ. 4,000. 

La Industria: f. 1917: morning; independent; Dir. Elmer 
NCSez; circ. 5,000. 

El Tiempo: Ayacucho 751; f. 1916; morning; independent; 
Dir. VICTOR M. Helguero Checa; circ. 20,000. 

PUNO 

Los Andes: Lima 775, Casilla no; £. 1928; morning; Dir 
Dr. Samuel Frisancho Pineda; circ. 5,000. 

El Eco: f. 1898; Dir. Rosendo A. Huirse. 

El Siglo: evening; circ. 2,000. 

Tacna 

La Voz de Tacna: f. 1936; morning; Dir. Carlos GarcIa 
Delgado; circ. 3,000. 

Trujillo 

El Liberal: f. 1918; morning; Dir. Antonio Silva S.; circ. 

2.000. 

La Gaceta: Bolivar 945; f. 1965; morning; Editor Oscar 
Castaneda A.; circ. 75,000. 

La Industria: Gamarra 443; f. 1S95; morning; independent; 

Editor Daniel Gardillo; circ. 8,000. 

La Nacidn: Francisco Pizarro 51 1; f. 1931; morning; demo- 
cratic, independent; Dir. Washington Chico 
Herrera; circ. 5,000. ! 


, PERIODICALS. AND REVIEWS 
Lima . 

The Andean Report: Casilla 2484; monthly; economic and 
political trends in Peru. 

Economista Peruano: monthly economic review. 

Ecos: Apdo. 3758; f. 1962; .'monthly; illustrated cultural 
review; Dir. Jos£ Alejandro Valencia-Arenas; 
circ. 5,000. 

Hora del Hombre: CasOla 2378; f. 1943: monthly; cultural 
and political journal; illustrated; Dir. Jorge FalccJn. 

Industria Peruana: Los Laureles 365, San Isidro; f. 1896; 
monthly publication of the Sociedad de Industrias; 
Pres. Juan Tudela B.; Gen. Man. Dr. Alvaro 
Villalobos Jugo. 

Ingeniero Andino: Casilla 531; monthly;' engineering; 
circ. over 7,000. 

Lima Times: Carabaya 928, Apdo. 531; formerly Peruvian 
Times which was closed down bj' the Government in 
November 1974; weekly; English; Publisher Donald 
Griffis; Editor Nicholas Ashesov. 

El Mercurio: Edificio San Pedro 202; f. 1932; weekly; 
Peruvian agriculture, commerce and industry; Propr. 
and Dir. Eduardo Marisca. 

Mercurio Peruano: Apdo. 1000; f, 1918; monthly; social 
science, letters; Dir. and Founder VfcTOR Andres 
BelaiInde; Editor Domingo GarcIa Belaunde. 

Ondas: Apdo. 3758; f. 1959; monthly cultural review; Dir. 
Josfi Alejandro Valencia-Arenas; circ. 5,000. 

Runa: Casilla 5247; monthly; review of the Institute 
Nacional de Cultura; Dir. Mario Razzeto. 

La Vida Agricola: Jir6n Antonio Mir6 Quesada 191, Apdo, 
1159; f. 1924; monthly review of agriculture and stock, 
raising; Dir. Ing. Agr. R6mulo A. Ferrero; circ. 

7,50o._ 

Vanguardia: Lima; anti-communist; Editor Eudocio 
Ravines 

Other weeklies published include: ABC, Caretas, Equis, 

Gente, Marka, Olga and Unidad. 

PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 

Asociacibn Nacional de Periodistas del Perb: Huancavelica 
320, Lima; f. 1930; Pres. Gilberto Escudero Oyarce. 

Federacibn de Periodistas del Perb: Cailloma 109, Lima. 


Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): Apdo. 2959, Lima; Bureau 
Chief Albert Brun. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy): 2 de 
Mayo 370, San Isidro, Lima; Chief Luciano Seno. 
Allgemeiner Deutscher Nachrichtendlenst (ADN) {German 
Democraho Republic): Tarata ,269. Miraflores, Lima 18; 
Corresp. Siegfried Konig. 

Associated Press (AP) {U.S.A.): Jiron Cailloma 377, Apdo. 

119 , Lima; Chief Henry S. Ackerman. 

EFE [Spain): Jiron Miro Quesada 221, 5°, Of. 508, Apdo. 
Bompadre^' Juan Carlos MuSoz 

Reuters (D. A.): Edif,. Republica, Of. 309, Paseo de la 
Repubhea in, Apdo. 3086, Lima. 

United Press International (U.P.I.) {U.S.A.): Casilla 1536, 

Morrow"° Lima; Man. Stephen 

(Federal Republic of Germany), 
Jip Press (Japan), Novosti (U.S.S.R.) and Tass (U.S.S.R.) 
are also represented. ' 
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Publishers, Radio and Television 


PUBLISHERS 


Lima 

Librerias ABC, S.A.; Las Magnolias S41, Of. 201, San 
Isidro; f. 1956; history-, Peruvian art and archeology; 
Man. Dir. Herbert H. Moll. 

Biblioteca Nacionaf: Avda. Abancay, Apdo. 2335; general 
non-fiction. 

Asoctacifin Editorial Bruno: Avda. Arica 751, Apdo. 1759, 
Brena; f. 1950; educational; IMan. Dir. F. Alvarez 
Penelas. 

Editorial Colegio IVIilitar Leoncio .Prado: Avda. Costanera 
1541, La Perla, Callao; f. 1946; textbooks and official 
publications; ^ian. Oscar Morales Quika. 

Editorial D.E.S.A.: General Varela 1577, Breila; f. 1955; 
te.xtbooks and official publications; Man. Exrique 
Miranda. 

Editorial Desarrollo S.A.: Lampa 921, 2°, P.O.B. 3824: f. 
1965; business, industrial engineering and technical 
reference; D'ir. Luis Sosa NuSez. 

Editorial Ecoma S.A.: Avda. Arequipa 4168, B. Miraflores; 
f. 1968; general literature, history of .\merica and 
Peru, American anthologies; Dir.-Gcn. Eduardo 
Congrains jMartin. 

Editorial Horizonte: Camana 878; f. 1968; politics, business, 
literature etc.; Man. Humberto Damonte. 

Editorial Labrusa S.A.: Los Frutales Avda. 670- Ate.; 
literature, educational, technical; Pres. Boris Romero 
Accinelli; Man. Mannio Mari. 4 tegui R. 

Editorial IVlagisterio S.A.: Germdn Schfeiber 282, San 
Isidro; f. 1973; literature, educational, commercial; 
Pres. Boris Romero Accinelli; Man. Jaime Pease 
GarcIa. 


Ediciones Medicas Peruanas, S.A.: Xatalio Sanchez 220. 
Ot. 505, J. Maria; f. 1963; medical; Man. Fr.vncisco 
Duf6. 

Libreria Editorial Juan Mejia Baca: Azangaro 722; f. 1945; 
Peruvian literature and historj-; Man. Dir. Juan 
MejIa Baca. 

Editorial Milla Batres S.A.: .Avda. Petit Thouars 1749; 
f. 1963; history, literature, art and encyclopedias on 
Peru: Dir.-Gcn. Dr. Carlos Milla B.atres. 

Pablo Villanueva Ediciones: Vauli 1440. Chacra Rios 
Norte; f. 1938; literature, histori,-. law etc.; Man. 
Maria Elena Villanueva. 

Editorial y Libreria Salesiana: Avda. Brasil 21S; f. 1918; 

textbooks; Man. Dir. Jos6 S.^FARiK J. 

Sociedad Biblica Peruana, A.C.: .Avda. Petit Thouars 901, 
Apdo. 44S, Lima 100; f. 1S21 ; theology and biblos; Alan. 
Jorge Foweraker. 

Libreria Studium, S.A.: Plaza Francia 1164, .Apdo. 2139; 
f. 1936; te.xtbooks and general culture; .Man. Dir. 
Andres C.arbone O. 

Editorial Universe S.A.: Avda. Nicolas .Arriola 22S5. Urb. 
Apolo, La Victoria, .Apdo. 241; f. 19G7: literature, 
technical, educational; Pres. Gustavo Pons Muzzo; 
Man. Dir. .Alberto Lastreto. 

Universidad de San Marcos: Depto. do Publicaciones, 
-Avda. Repiiblica de Chile 295, 8®, oficina 809; f. 1850; 
textbooks, education; Man. Dir. Federico \'elasco 
Gallo. 

Association 

efimara Peruana del Libro: Jiron Washington 1206, Of. 
507-50S, .Apdo. 10253, Lima 1; f. 1946; 150 mems.; 
Pres. .Andres Carbone O; Exec. Dir. Guillf.rmo 
Skinner G. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


The Government has a 25 per cent share in all radio 
stations and holds 66 per cent of the capital of Telecentro, 
a joint venture established in 1973 to control the produc- 
tion and purchase of all television programmes. 

Direccidn de Telecomunicacioncs: Garcilaso de la Vega 
esq. 28 de Julio, Lima; Dir.-Gcn. Ing. Carlos .A. 
Romero Sanjines. 

Empresa Nacional de Radiodifusifin (Enradperfi): Jiron 
•Augusto Tamayo 154, San Isidro, Lima, part of the 
Sistema Nacional de Informacion (Sinadi). Operates 
36 radio stations and 9 television channels; Gen Man 
ing. Fernando SAMii.L.-tN C.wr.RO. 

RADIO 

Govern.ment Station 

Radio Nacional do Peru: .Avda. Petit Thouars -pii. Lima; 
f. 1937; st.itions at Lima, Tumbes. Iquitos, I’uno and 
Tacna; five medium-w.avc and twelve short-w.avc 
transmitters; Dir. Juan Itieta Af. 

There are 2 other government stations and S cnltur.il 
st.ations. 

Principal Commercial Stations 
Radio Amirica: Castlla 1 192. 1 .iin.i. Dir. RopEuroCRuzMio 
O. 


Radio E! Sol: .Avda. Uruguay 355, Lima; Dir. Gastun 
Guido T.alavera. 

Radio Panamericana: .Avda. .Arequipa mo. Casilla 4302. 
Lima; Gen. Man. Carlos Decregori l.l. 

There are iSg other commercial stations in Peru. In 
1976 there were about 2.050,000 radio receivers. 


TELEVISION 

Ministerio dc Educacidn Pfiblica: Direccion de CuUur.a. 
Avda. Nicolds de Pierola, Lima; daily cultural pro. 
grammes. 

Tcicvisora Universidad de Lima-Canal 13 : Avd.i. .Arr qinpi 
1 1 10, Lima. 


CoMSiEKCtAL Stations 

Pclcvisora Amirica — Canal 4 : C.rsi!!.>. iioz. l.tm.s, 

at Hu.acho. I’nira, t’hicl.iV'i, Iquitn-:, iVm-;'- .'.ii'l I'a'!-'.!'.'. 

Tanamcricana Tclcvisidn, S.A.; Atda ’.r-juip; ts-' ’. 

I.ima.Twdi D:r. Iim. G Ukus*- n .. rirh; r--!.y ' t.iU''' ’ 

Xv. 
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Finance 


FINANCE 


BANKING 

(cap. == capital; p.u.=paid up; res. = reserves; dep.= 
deposits; m.=inillion; amounts in soles.) 
Superinfendencia de Banca y Seguros: Lima; Superinten- 
dent Dr. Jos6 Antonio Palacio VAsquez de Velasco. 


Central Bank 

Banco Central de Reserve del Peru: Jir6n Miro.Quesada 
cuadra 4°, Lima i; f. 1922; refounded 1931; cap. and 
res. 391m. (June 1977); Pres. Dr. GermAn de la 
Helena GuzmAn; Gen. Man. Luis Bordo GarcIa 
Rosell. 


Banco de la Nacidn: Avda. Abancay 491, Apdo. 1835, Lima; 
f. 1965; cap. and res. 2,806m., dep. 110,258m. (June 
1977) ; carries out all commercial banking operations 
of official government agencies; Pres. Gen. CAsar 
IGLESIAS Barr< 5 n; Gen. Man. a.i. Dr. Roberto Keil 
Rojas. 

Corporacidn Financiera de Oesarrollo (Cofide) : Garcilaso de 
la Vega 1456, 16°, Lima; f. 1971; directs investments in 
state enterprises, gives technical and financial help to 
private companies; Pres. Roberto Cornejo Klaschen; 
Gen. Man. Ing. Carlos Torres Llosa. 

Development Banks 
Lima 

Banco Agrario del Perd: Apdo. 2683; f. 1931; cap. p.u. and 
res. 6,891m., dep. 5,113m. (June 1977): loans to 
farmers for' agricultural development; Pres. Ing. 
Guillermo Schwaetzmann; Gen. Man. Ing. Harry 
Watson. 

Banco Central Hipotecario del Perd; Carabaya 421; f. 1929; 
cap. and res. 561m. (June 1977): Pres. Dr. Arturo 
Seminario GarcIa; Gen. Man. Alejandro Cortez 
Seminario. 

Banco industrial del Perd: Plaza Gastafieta 681, Apdo. 
1230, Lima 100; f. 1936; cap. and res. 2,972m., dep. 
1.5551U. (June 1977): Pres. Dr. Gil Indacochea 
Queirolo; Gen. Man. Ing. Ricardo Wenzel F. 

Banco Minero del Perd: Avda. GarcUaso de la Vega 1464- 
1472, Apdo. 2565; f. 1941; cap. and res. 864m., dep. 

, 406m. (June 1977): Pres. Ing. David BallcIn Vera; 
G«n. Man. Ing. Pablo de la Flor Valle. 

Banco de la- Vivienda del Perd: Camana 6ta. cuadra, 
Apdo. 5425, Lima 100; f. 1962; cap. and res. i,o88m., 
dep. 8,i8im. (June 1977); Pres. Rear-Admiral Ram6n 
Arrospide MejIa; Gen. Man. VfcTOR Castro MuKoz. 


Banco Internacional del Perd: Plaza de la Merced; f. 1897; 
cap. and res. z.’Szym., dep. 22, 641m. (June 1977); Pres. 
Dr. Luis Paredes; Gen. Man. Oswaldo Siles. 

Banco de Lima: Carabaya 698, Apdo. 3181, Lima 100; 
f. 1952; cap.' and res. 285m.; dep. 3i8o2m. (June 1977); 
Pres. Manuel Pablo Olaechea; Gen. Man. Bernard 
Burlet. 

Banco Popular del Perd: Jiron Huallaga 491, Apdo. 143, 
Lima 100; f. 1899; cap. and res. 1,326m., dep. 15,843m. 
(June 1977); Pres. Dr. Jos6 Luis Brousset Escobar; 
Gen. Man. Piero Oddone Coppo. 

Banco Wiese Ltdo: Jiron Cuzco 245, Apdo. 1235, Lima 100; 
f. 1943: cap. and res. 810m., dep. 5,173m. (Oct. 1977); 
Pres, and Chair. Dr. Guillermo Wiese de Osma; Gen. 
Man. Luis AlcAzar Freundt. 


Provincial Banks 

Banco Amazdnico: Sargento Lores 171, Casilla 512, 
Iquitos; f. 1962; cap. and res. 154.4m., dep. 954.1m. 
(Aug. 1977); Asst. Gen. Mans. Rafael Vargas, 
Carlos R. Power. 

Banco de Los Andes: Cuzco; f. 1962; cap. and res.. 48m., 
dep. 1,526m. (June 1977); Pres. Armando Gallegos 
Guevara; Gen. Man. Jorge Bellido Gutheridge. 

Baco Nor-Perd S.A.: esq. Gammarra y Bolivar, Trujillo; 
f. 1961; cap. and res. 58m., dep. 1,062m. (June 1977); 
Pres. Dr. Raymundo Morales Urresti; Gen. Man. 
Horacio Pardo F. ' ’ ■ 

Banco Regional del Norte; Jiron Arequipa 598, Piura; cap. 
and res. 60m., dep. 941m. (June 1977); Pres. Manuel 
Espinoza Vasi; Gen. Man. Francisco GonzXles 
GarcIa. 

Banco Regional del Sur Medio y Callao: Jir6n Saez Pena 
Ica; f. 1962; cap. and res. 91m., dep. 
(June 1977); Pres. Dr. Victorio de Ferrari 
Maccio; Gen. Man. Fernando Lazo M. 

Banco del Sur del Perd: Moral loi, Arequipa; f. 1962; 
rap. and res. 94m., dep. 903m. (June 1977); Pres. 
Francisco Valencia Paz; Gen. Man. Carlos 
Cabrerizo E 


Savings Bank 

Caja de Ahorros e Lima: Jiron Carabaya 638, Apdo. 297. 
J-ima; t. 18(38; cap. and res. 221m., dep. 4.221m. (June 
1977}; Pres. Lt.-Gen. Eduardo Montero Rojas; 

Man. Juan Raffo UzAtegui. 


Commercial Banks 

Lima ■ . . . 

Banco Comercial dei Peru: Avda. NicoMs de Piefola 1065, 
Casilla 3112; f. 1947; cap. and res. 417m., dep. 4.347m. 
(June 1977); Pres. Francisco Mendoza Walter; 
Gen. Man. Pedro Elizalde NapAn. 

Banco Continental: Apdo. 3849; f. 1951; cap. and res. 
1,072m., dep. 8,i68m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. Dr. Ray- 
mundo Morales Urresti; Gen, Man. Federico 
Chiappina; pubis. Peytt in Figures (annual). News 
Letter. 

Banco de Crfidito del Perd: Jiron Lampa 401-499; f, 1889; 
cap. p.u. and res. 2.266m., dep. 22.641m. (June 1977); 
Chair. Dr. Lizardo Alzamora Porras; Gen. Man. Dr. 
Paulo Cucchiarelli. 
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Bank of America N.T. & S.A.: Jiron Augusto Tamayo 120, 
oan Jsidro, Lima 27; cap. and res. 121m., dep. 779m. 

(June 1977); Gen. Man. Alan D. Rogers. 

of London and South America Ltd.: Jiron Augusto 
. Wiese 442, Casilla 2639, Lima; cap. and res. 104m., 
dep, 706m, (June 1977); Man. Neville V. Darlington. 
Bank of Tokyo Ltd.: Cuzco 582, Apdo. 4619, Lima; cap. 
TasuakiSch^P- ^ 977 ); Gen. Man, 

Citibank, N.A.: Avda. Nicolas de PMroIa 1662, Lima; 

® 49 m- (June 1977); Vice-Pres. 

(Resident) Denis Martin.. ■ 

foreign banks were represented in Lima in 
ecember 1976 but did not have established branches. 
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Banking Association 

Asociaci6n de Bancos del Perfi: Jirdn Antonio Mir6 
Quesada 247, Of. 409, Lima i; f. 1929; refounded 1967; 
Gen. Man. Dr. HernAn Morelli Pando. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 

Bolsa de Valores de Lima: Jirdn Mir6 Quesada 265, Lima 1; 
f. i860; Exec. Pres. Fernando Vidal RamIrez; 
Man. Josf Antonio Almenara Battifoka. 


INSURANCE 

Lima 

Cia. de Seguros Los Andes: Jiron Cuzco 121, Lima i; 
f. 1945; Pres. CfsAR Fort SegdIn; Man. Dir. C£sar 
Fort Barnechea. 

Cfa. de Seguros Atlas: Jiron Antonio Miro Quesada 185; 
f. 1896; Pres. Ing. Eugenio A . Isola; Man. Dir. 
Antonio Carrillo Salinas. 

Cia. de Seguros La F6nix Peruana: Avda. Abancay 407, 
Apdo. 1356, Lima 1; f. 1928; Pres. Alfredo Ferrev- 
ros; Man. Dir. Carlos Ortega Wiesse. 

Cia. de Seguros La Nacional: .Avda. Emancipacion 189, 
Lima i; f. 1904; Pres. Dr. Carlos Verme Rivera; 
Gen. Man. Do.mingo Morey Mugabure. 

Cia. de Seguros Rimac: Jiron Carabaya 499, Lima 1; 
f. i8g6; Pres. Ing. Pedro Brescia Cafferata; Gen. 
Man. Dr. Antonio RodrIguez Pinto. 

Cia. de Seguros La Universal: Jirdn Lampa 277, Lima i; 
f. 1954; Pres. Luis LEdN Rupp; Gen. Man. Luis A. 
Becerra Meneses. 

Cia. de Seguros y Rcascguros Peruano Suiza S.A.: Edit. 
Peruano Suiza 8°, Camand 370, Lima i; f. 1948; Pres. 
Dr. Carlos Raffo Dasso; Gen. Man. Dr. Miguel 
P£rez Mufioz. 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

Cfa. Internacional de Seguros del Peru: Junfn 323. Lima i; 
f. 1895; Pres. Jos£ Tagle BuenaSo; Gen. Man. 
Adolfo Bedoya. 

Cfa. Ifalo-Peruana de Seguros Generates: Jiron Puno 279, 
Apdo. 395, Lima i; f. 1931; Pres. Francisco Mendoza 
Walther; Man. Dir. Fernando Merino. 

La Colmena, Cfa. de Seguros: Juan de .Arona S30, i2'-i3'. 
San Isidro; f. 1943; Pres. Dr. Hernando de L.walle 
V.: Alan. Josfi Ledvi.vka Dufek. 

El Pacifico, Cfa. de Seguros y Reaseguros: Jiron Antonio 
Mir6 Quesada 278, .Apdo. 595, Lima i; f. 1943; Chair. 
Josfe A.ntonio O.vrubia Ro.mero; Gen. Man. Ing. 
Jaime Montoya AVeill. 

Panamericana Cfa. de Seguros y Reaseguros: Jiron .Antonio 
Miro Quesada 327, Lima i; f. 1960; Pres. Orlando 
Cerrutti Soto; Man. Dir. Lawrence Gillis. 

Popular y Porvenir, Cfa. de Seguros: Jiron Cuzco 177, 
Apdos. 220-237, Lima i; f. 1904; Pres. Dr. Ma.ni- 
MiLiANO Gamarra; Gen. Man. Carlos R. Ebell. 

La Posftiva, Cfa. Nacional de Seguros S.A.: Jir6n CamanA 
780, Lima i; f. 1946; Pres. Dr. Juan Manuel Polar 
Ugarteche; Gen. Man. Fernando Cornejo Meneses. 

Reaseguradora Peruano, S.A.: Chinchdn S90, Apdo. 3672, 
San Isidro, Lima 27; f. 19O5; Pres. Dick AlcantarX 
Butterfield; Gen. .Man. Reni^ Corpancho Ger.many. 

El Sol, Cia. de Seguros Generalcs: Jiron Camana 851, 
Lima i; f. 1954; Pres. Santiago Gerbolini Isola; 
Gen. Man. Maximiliano Graf Bunzel. 

Sud Amdrica Cia. de Seguros sobre la Vida: Jir6n Carab.aya 
933, 4°, Lima 1; f. 1S99; Pres. .Antonio SAnciiez 
Larragoiti, Jr.; Man. Isaac MaquilcJn BalcAzae. 

Sud Amdrica Terrestre y Marilima S.A., Cfa. do Seguros 
Gencrales: Jirdn .\ugusto Wiese 933, Lima i; f. 1944; 
Pres. Dr. Ja\tek Vargas; Man. .-Alfredo Cogohno. 

La Vifalicia, Cfa. de Seguros: Las Magnolias 701. San 
Isidro, Lima 100; f. 1950; Pres. E.nrioue .Mo.vtero 
Muelle; Man. Dir. Eduardo Sarria Salas. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COM.MERCE 
Fcdcracidn Nacional de Cdmaras de Comcrcio del Peru 
(FEDECAM): .\vda. Gregorio Fscobedo 39S, Lima ii; 
Pres. Augusto Ramos BAMBAufiN; Man. (vacant); 
publ. Intcpacidn (fortnightly). 

Cdmara de Comercio de Lima {Ltwa Chamber of Commerce): 
Avda. Gregorio Escobedo 39S. Lima 11, f. iSSR; Pres. 
.•\UGUSTO Kamos BamiiarI;n; Gen Man Gustavo 
Eguren, 3,000 inenis. 

There arc also Chambers of Commerce in Arequipa. 
Cuzco, Callao and many other cities. 

Cdmara Internacional de Comcrcio — Comltd Nacional 
Peruano; .\vda Gregorio Fscobedo joS, Lima ii; 
f. 1966; Pre.s Dr .-Vlejandeo Des.mai.son 

INDUSTRLAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Asociacidn de Dirigentes de Vcnlas y Mcrcadolccnla del 
Peru: .Avda. Orrantia 1470. Fima 27. I’rv-; .\ue.usTO 
Kamos llAMBAnf.N; Man Cinii.'^ri.AN 1 ).\m Uf.sSEU.; 
1. 000 inems. 

Soclcdad de Indusfrias (SI) (lr.d:<>li:a! .-U^- >:) l.fH 
Luuch •' .U’S, .\pdi' I'jz. San I'-rlri', I.'nn.i 27, f. itn't; 
Pres Ing iu.\x .XNifj.vio .\r,uirn!. Kor \ \ ici -Ibvs 
.\i.i ia.i'O I'r.i-.UANu l.NUiuaii i.U!. (.K U'" I'.’U i. Ar- 
.'Ol.INl. StC C.MM.OS TUDi i.e l>! l-' l dit- 


(reps, of firms): 3,800 rneni'^.: 54 sectorial cominil teee; 
pubis. Dircciorio h'.ditslrial del Pent (annua!), Min-.r tia 
(annual), Jndastria Pentar.a (monthly). 

The .association compri.scs permanent commi^-^ions 
covering various aspects of industry including labour, 
tributary, integration, fairs and exiiibitions, industrial 
promotion. Its Small Industri' Cornmittte group-, owr 
2,000 small enterprises. 

Develop.’! ENT OnGANiZATin.v 
Comisidn Nacional de Dcsarrollo Regional iXati-r.r.l 
Pegioaal Dcvclopmci:! Cvmmissior.): l-ima; f. 1973 tf> 
promote economic and srKial development in the eirven 
administrative regions; Pres. Ti'.e Prime .'dinist'-r. 

State Corporations 

Centromin {Mst'.tr.i:): Cai.d'.’.y.t sos, (’.•'■iU.v rj!,’. Lttn.i 
f. 1074; cap. 15m. '-oh>', F.wc. Prv-. Ire : 

Florez Pi:;r-i’0 

Corpac [Commncir.J Ai-ia!ior’.): .Acropuerto 

Jorge ChAw.', Pit-'. G-n. I.vf P’.ti'v, C'u!i '■ o, M.an. 
j'f.Di.o .M.vgd!: .\r.fii ! i , 

EIccIroperu (lUeeiriciiy): Centro C:vp->, d-- 

Uepiib’.iea 114. Lim,''. i : F.*%'-c Prv . I: a, V.'i-: 

Vi„\r.(!'.>. s>;j; Cia, M.'.n : h.-.- ’-i-.i'l-’r 
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EnizXpztd {Telecommunications): Las Begonias 375, San 
Isidro, Lima i; Pres. Gen. Jorge Viale Solari; Man. 
Jorge Menacho Ramos. 

Epchap (Commerce): Avda. 28 de Julio 715, 10°, Casilla 
1373, Lima; f. 1970; cap. 83m. soles; Exec. Pres. 
Orlando Fosca Galdos. 

Epsa (AgrictiUtire): Av. Grau 448, Lima 13; Pres. Amador 
Merino Reyna Pasquel; Exec. Dir. Ernesto 
Velarde Santa MarIa. 

Epsep (Fishing): Sinchi Roca 2728, Lima 14; Pres. Capt.- 
Oleg Kril Jenko; Exec. Dir. Ing. Francisco Saka- 

■ HASHI. 

InduperiJ (Industry): Calle Siete 229, Urb. Rinconada 
Baja, Casilla 1596, Lima 12; Pres. Juan Alvaro Lira 
Villanueva; Man^ Adrian Faajrdo. 

MineroperQ (Mining): Avda. Arequipa 1649-Lince, Casilla 
4332, Lima 14: Exec; Pres. Ing. Luis BriceNo Arata; 
Gen. Man. Ing. Elmer Vidal DAvila. 

Minpeco: Lima; f. 1976 as- the state mining marketing 
agency to be responsible for the sale of non-traditional 
mining products. 

PescaperiJ (Fishing): Avda. Javier Prado Este, Cda. 24, 
Lima 30; f. 1973; Pres. Lizandro Paredes Infante. 

Petroperii (Petroleum): Paseo de la Repiiblica 3361, San 
Isidro, Lima; Pres. Col. CAsar Augusto Freitas 
Ramons. 

Siderperd (Iron and Steel): Avda. Tacna 543, ii°piso, 
oficina iii, Lima i;, Pres. Gen. Jorge Barian DarAn, 
Pagador; Man. Major Luis CAceres Graziani. 

Other state corporations include Enapuperi) (Ports), 

Enata (Tobacco), Endepaltna (Palm products) and FertiperQ 

(Fertilisers). 

EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

Asociacidn Automofriz del Perii (Association of Importers 
of Motor Cars and Accessories): Germdn Schreiber 


Trade and Industry, Transj)orl 

296, Apdo. 1248, Lima 27; f. 1926; 166 mems.; Pres. 
Juan Luis Laghi; Vice-Pres. Roberto Carri6n. 

Asociacidn de Comerciantes del Perii (Association of Shop- 
keepers): Avda. Nicolas de Pierola 214, Lima; Pres. 
Luciano Hart Terr6; Sec. R. V. Miranda. 

Asociacidn de Comerciantes en Materiales de Construccidn 

(Association of Traders in Building Materials): Avda. 
Colmena 214, Lima; Pres. Rosello Truel; Sec. 
Ricardo V. Miranda. 

Asociacidn de Ganaderos del Peru (Association of Stock 
Farmers of Peru): Pumacahua 877, 3° piso, Jesus 
Maria, Lima; f. 1915; Gen. Man. Ing. Miguel J. Fort; 
publ. Ganado. 

Comity de lYIineria de la Camara de Comercio e Industria de 
Arequipa (Mining Association): Casilla 508, Arequipa; 
Pres. F. Ch. Willfort. 

Confederacidn Pesquera del Perii (Peru Fish Meal Employ- 
er's Confederation) : Lima. 

Insiituto Peruano del Caf 6 : f. 1965; representatives of 
government and industrial coffee growers. 

TRADE UNIONS 

In February 1976 the right to strike was officially 
recognized but this right was suspended in July. All trade 
union meetings were made subject to the permission of the 
military commander of the relevant area. 

Confederacidn General de Trabajadores del Perii: Plaza 2 
de Mayo 4, Lima; Pres. Isidoro Gamarra; Sec.-Gen. 
Eduardo Castillo SAnchez. 

There are a number of independent unions ■ including; 
Central de Trabajadores de la Revolucidn Peruana, 
Comit 4 para la Coordinacion Clasista y la Unificacidn 
Sindical, Confederacion de Campesinos Peruanos, Con- 
federacidn Nacional Agraria (Pres. Avelino Mar Arias), 
Confederacion Nacional de Trabajadores. In 1977 it was 
announced that a co-ordinating body for left-wng trade 
unions had been formed; Comite Nacional de Luta. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

In 1976 there was a total of 2,544 km. of track. 

Empresa Nacional de Ferrocarriles del PerQ (Enafer-PerQ): 

Ancash 207, Apdo. 1379. Lima; f. 1972; nationalized; 
1,645 km. open; Pres. Gen. Jorge GbMEz Becerra; 
Gen. Man. Edmundo Montagne SAnchez; operates 
thefollowing lines: 

Central Railway (Ferrocarril del Centro del Peru): 

Casilla 301, Lima; 513 km. open; Man. J. Baigorria. 
Southern Railway (Ferrocarril del Sur): Casilla 194, 
Arequipa; 1,074 km. open; also operates steamship 
service on Lake Titicaca; Man. V. Foulkes. 
Tacna-Arica Railway (Ferrocarril Tacna-Arica): Avda. 
Aldarracfn 484, Tacna; 60 km. open. 

Private Railways 

Empresa Minera del Centro del Peru — DivisilTn Ferrocarriles 

(formerly Cerro de Pasco Railway): Auguste N. Wiese 
891, Lima; 212 km.; Supt. Cyril Kocerha. 

Empresa de Ferrocarril de Supe-Barranca Alpas: Barranca; 
40 km. open; Dir. Carlos GarcIa Gastaneta. 

Ferrocarril llo — Toquepala: Casilla 2640, Lima; 219 km. 
open; Man. M. R. Josephson. 

Ferrocarril Pimentel: Pimentel, Chiclayo; 56 km. open; 
Man. Luis de la Piedra Alvizuri. 


ROADS 

In 1976 there were 56,940 km. of roads in Peru, of 
which 5,949 km. were asphalted and 11,929 km. surfaced. 
The Pan American Highwaj' runs southward from the 
Ecuadorean border along the coast to! Lima and the 800 
km. Trans-Andean Highway runs from Lima to Pucallpa 
on the River Ucayali via Oroya, Cerro de Pasco, and 
Tingo Marfa. 


SHIPPING 

Most trade is through the port of Callao but there are 
seven deep-water ports in northern Peru, including Sala- 
yei^ Pacasmayo and Paita, and four in the south, 
including the iron ore port of San Juan. Enapupeni 
invested 2 000 million soles on port development in 1976 
and a further 928 million soles in 1977 to continue the 
development of coastal and Amazon ports. 

Empresa Nacional de Puerios (Enapuperd) : Terminal 
Mantimo del Callao, Edificio Administrativo, 3° piso, 
i-ima; gov-emment agency administering all coastal, 
river and lake ports; Chair. Rear-Adm. Torge ParRA 
DEL RieGO. 


Asociacidn Marltima del Perd: Pasaje S. Acuna 127. Of. 
004, L.ima; f. 1957; association of 31 international and 
^eruvian shipping companies; Pres. Roberto Woll 
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GomIsi6n Nacional de Marina Mercante; Ministerio de 
Marina, Avda. Salaverry s/n, Jesus Maria, Lima; 'f. 
1962; promotes the development of the merchant navy; 
Pres. Minister for the Navy; Sec.-Gen. Capt. Carlos 
Badani Souza Peixoto. 

Compatlia Peruana do Vapores, S.A.: Gamarra 676, 
Chucuito, Casilla 208, Callao; government-o^vned; 
16 vessels: 253,700 d.w.t.; operates five regular service; 
to U.S. Gulf, U.S. Atlantic and U.S. Pacific ports, 
Japan, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia and Europe; Pres. Capt. Juan A. Cabello 
Hurtado; Gen. Man. Lt.-Commdr. Roque A. Saldias 
Bravo. 

Naviera Humboldt S,A.: Natalio Sdnchez 125, Edificio 
Washington, Lima i; 5 vessels; cargo services; Pres. 
Enrique Agois Paulsen. 

Petrdicos del Peru (Petroperd): Paseo de la Repiiblica 
3361, San Isidro, Lima; 7 oil-tankers; Pres. M. Fer- 
nAndez Baca; Gen. Man. M. L. Velarde. 

A number of foreign lines call at Peruvian ports. 

CIVIL AVIATION 
Domestic Airlines 

Peru’s major international airport is Jose Chdvez 
Airport near Lima but it is planned to build another 
international airport, also near Lima, leaving the present 
airport free for domestic services. 

Aeroperd: Jir6n Cailloma 818, 11°, Apdo. 1414. Lima; 
f. 1973 as the national airline; operates internal 
services and international routes to Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico and the U.S. A.; Pres. Gen. Oswaldo 
Cabrera Arca. 

Acronaves del Pcrd, 8 . A.: Aeropuerto rntcrnacional Jorge 
Chdvez, Zona Comercial, Lima; f. 1965: scheduled cargo 
services beriveen Lima and Miami via Iquitos, Pucallpa 
and Talara; charter flights; Man. Dir. Alvaro L( 3 pez 
DE RomaRa. 

Compania de Aviacibn Faucett: Edificio Hotel Bolivar. 
Jirdn Uni6n 926, Apdo. 1429, Lima; f. 1928; scheduled 
internal passenger services and cargo services to 
Miami; Pres. Armando Revoredo; Chief Exec. 
Antonio Bentin; fleet: 2 Boeing 727-100, 2 BAC-iii/ 
475, 6 DC-6B, 3 DC-4, I DC-3, 2 C-47B. 

The following international airlines .also serve Peru: 
Aeroflot, Aeroltncas Argentinas, Air France, .\ir Panarna, 
Avianca (Colombia), British Caledonian, BranifI, Canadian 
Pacific, Cubana do Aviacion, Cruzeiro do Sul, Ecuatoriana, 
Iberia, KLM, LAB (Bolivia), LAN (Chile), Lmcas Aercas 
Paraguayas, Lufthansa, Varig (Brazil), Viasa {\ cnczuela). 


TOURISM 

DIrcccidn General de Turismo: INIinistcrio de Industria y 
Turismo, Avda. Corpac s/n, San Isidro, Lima 27; 
Dir.-Gen. Enrique Koch Schemmel. 

Empresa Nacional do Turismo (Enturperu): Jirdn Junfn455. 
Apdo. 4475. Lima; f. 1064; Man. Oscar Bardales. 

Touring y Automdvll Club del Pcrii: Avda. Ces.ar Vallejo 
f-oo, Lince, Casilla 2210. Lima; f 1924; 'zH.oon meins.; 
eleven local ofuces; Pres AnoNso Bi:vci: L.; Man. 
Carlos Portoc.srkero. 

Asoclacidn Pcruina de Agendas de Viajei j Turismo 
(APAVIT): Avda. Nicol.\s dc Pidrola 757, oficinas 400- 
414. Casilla 755, Lima; f. 1047; mcm.s.; I’res. 
KaCi. Soria.n'o. 
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Cdmara Nacional de Turismo; Jir6n BeMn 1066, Lima; 
f. 1972; Pres. Alfonso Bryce L.; Vice-Pres. Hugo 
SOMMERKAMP B. 

PRINCIPAL THEATRES 

Tealro Arequipa: Avda. .^requipa 83S. 

Tcatro “Felipe Pardo y Aliaga": Ministerio de Educacidn, 
Parque Universitario, Lima; Dir. CdsAR Mir6. 

Tcatro Municipal: Jir6n lea s/n. 

Tcatro Seguro: Jiron Huancavciica s/n. 

Teatro Universitario do San Marcos; Lampa 833, Lima; 
f. 195S; 40 mems.; Dir. Guillermo Ugarte Chamorro. 

There are also several private theatre companies. 

PRINCIPAL ORCHESTRAS 

Orquesta Sinfdnica Nacional: Institute Nacional de 
Cultura, Ancash 390, Lima; f. 1938; Dir, Leopoldo la 
Rosa; weekly concerts and regional tours; 100 
musicians. 

Coro Nacional: Institute Nacional de Cultura, Ancash 390, 
Lima; f. 1966; Dir. Guiller.mo CXrde.vas Dupuv. 

There are also two professional chamber orchestras. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Insfituto Peruano de Encrgia Nuclear (IPEN): Avda. Luis 
Aldana 120, Urbanizacidn Santa Catalina, I-a Victoria, 
Apdo. 1687, Lima; is to set up a plant for the extraction 
of uranium from the copper and lead mines in the .-Indcs 
and is to instal an atomic research centre by loSo; Pres. 
Brig.-Gen. Juan Bakreda Delgado; Exec. Dir. Ing. 
Waldemar Llamosas Cubillas. 

Centro Superior de Estudlos Nucicarcs (CSEN); Lima, 
specialist centre for nuclear sciences and technology; 
uses the research facilities of IPEN and co-operates 
with various universities; Dir. a.i. Ing. Ignacio 
Frisancho Pineda. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Pontificia Universidad Catdiica del Perfi: Fundn Pando. 
Apdo. 12514, Lima 21; f. 1917; 676 teachers, 6,767 
students. 

Universidad Catdiica de Santa Maria: .\vda. Santa Catalina 
410. Casilla 1350, Arequipa; f. 19G1; 264 teachers, 
5,572 students. 

Universidad Naciona? Agrarla: .•\pdo 45O, Lim.t; f. 1902. 
316 teachers, 3.253 students. 

Universidad Nacional Agrarla dc la Selva: .Vpdo. 156. 
Tingo Maria, HuAnuco; f. 1964; 43 teacherr., 550 
students. 

Universidad Fcmcnina del Sagrado Corazdn: .M.arconi 420, 
S.an Isidro, Apdo. 3604, Lun.a; f, 1962; c. 100 teaeh'T'., 
f. 600 student.s. 

Universidad "Inca Garcilaso dc la Vega": ,\vd.L. .\rrqt:ipa 
3610, Lima; f. 1964; c. 240 teacl.ers. c. e.nno r.'.v.i'.t-;-.'.’. 

Universidad Particular dc Lima: Proluiir.icii'n J.ivi-r 

Pr.ido s/n, .\p<lo .''52, Mori'errico. Ltin.i. f -y* 

teachers. 5, 000 sti!d‘'.nts. 

Universidad Nacional dc la Amazonia Peruana: .\p! > -ts'.. 
Iqilito'i; {. 1061; J02 te-achcr:, I.4F3 rlud.r;;:'., 

Universidad National del Centro del Peru; Od:-- V-l 

.•\pdo. 77. Hii.'.nt.ayo; f, 137 3,' '5 

stud'-nts. 
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Universidad Nacional “Daniel Alcides Carridn”: Calle Lima 
323, Apdo. 77, Cerro de Pasco; c. 90 teachers, c. 1,000 
students. 

Universidad Nacional de Educacidn “Enrique Gdzman 
Valle”: La Cantuta, Chosica, Lima; f. 1967; 88 teachers, 
4,500 students. 

Universidad Nacional “Federico Villareal”: Colmena 412, 
Lima; f. 1963; 686 teachers, 14,198 students. 

Universidad Nacional de Hudnuco “Hermilio Valdizdn”: 

Dos de Mayo 680, Apdo. 278, Hudnuco; 79 teachers, 
2,035 students. 

Universidad Nacional de Ingenieria: Apdo. 1301, Lima; 
f. 1955; 800 teachers, 10,431 students. 

Universidad Nacional “Jos6 Faustina Sdnchez Carridn”: 

Avda. Grau 592, Of. 301, Apdo. 81, Huacho; f. 1962; 97' 
teachers; 2,675 students. . 

Universidad Nacional Pedro Ruiz Gallo: 8 de Octubre 
637, Apdo. 48, Lambayeque; f. 1970; 261 teachers, 
5,460 students. • • . 

Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos de Lima: 

Repiiblica de Chile 295, Apdo. 454, Lima; f, 1551; 
2,394 teachers, 22,260 students. 

Universidad Nacional de San Agusiln: Siglo XX 227, 
Apdo. 23, Arequipa; f. 1828; c. 480 teachers, c. lo.goo 
sbidents. , 

Universidad Nacional de San Antonio Abad: Avda. de la 
Cultura s/n, Apdo. 367, Cuzco; f. 1962; 425 teachers, 
8,134 students. 

Universidad Nacional de San Cristdbal de Huamanga: 

Apdo. 120, Ayacucho; f. 1677; 167 teachers, 3,944 
students. 


Universities 

Universidad Nacional “San Luis Gonzaga”: Bolivar 232, 
Ica; f. 1961; c. 450 teachers, c. 6,000 students. 

Universidad Nacional de Tacna: Avda. Bolognesi y General 
Pinto s/n, Casilla Postal 315, Tacna; f. 1971 ; 20 teachers, 
338 students. 

Universidad Nacional T6cnica del Altiplano: Caile Puno 
415,' Casilla 291, Puno; f. 1961; 114 teachers, ' 3,111 
students. 

Universidad Nacional T6cnica de Cajamarca: Apdo. 16, 
Cajamarca; f, 1962; 90 teachers, 1,561 students. 

Universidad Nacional T^cnica de Callao: Avda. Bolognesi 
24, La Punta, Callao; 170 teachers, 2,454 students. 

Universidad Nacional Tdcnica de Piura: Calle Tacna 620, 
Piura; f. 1962; loi teachers, 902 students. ' 

Universidad Nacional de Trujillo: Tndependencia s/n, 
Trujillo; f. 1824; 506 teachers,' 5,785 students. 

Universidad del Pacifico: Avda. Salaverry 2020, Jesus 
Maria, Lima li; f. 1962; 45 teachers, 1,270 students. 

Universidad de Piura: Apdo. 353, Piura; f. 1968; 55 teachers, 
612 students. 

Universidad Particular “San Martin de Porres”: Salaverry 
838, Lima; f. 1965; 256 teachers, 9,850 students. 

Universidad Particular Peruana “Cayetaho Heredia”: Calle 
Honorio Delgado 932, Km. 3.5, Panaihericana Korte, 
Cairetera Anc6n, Apdo. .5045, Lima; f. 1961; 636 
teachers, 803 students. 

Universidad Particular “Victor Andrds Beladnde”: Jiron 
28 de Julio 108, Ayacucho; f. 1967; 61 teachers, 1,600 
students. 

Universidad Particular Ricardo Palma: Avda. Armendariz 
349, Miraflores, Lima; f. 1969; 228 teachers, 6,996 
students. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of the Philippines lies in the Pacific Ocean 
eaist of South-East Asia. Borneo is to the south-west and 
New Guinea to the south-east. The principal islands of 
the Philippine archipelago are Luzon in the north and 
Mindanao in the south. Between them, lie the 7,000 islands 
of the Visayas. The climate is maritime and tropical with 
high humidity. There is abundant rainfall and there arc 
occasional typhoons. There are numerous language groups. 
Pilipino (Tagalog), based on Malay, is the native national 
language. English is widely spoken, but the use .of Spanish 
has declined. Ninety per cent of the population is Christian 
(85 per cent Roman Catholic) and 7 per cent Muslim. The 
national flag (proportions a by i) has t\vo equal horizontal 
bands of blue and red with a gold sun and three stars on a 
white triangle next to the staff. The capital is Manila. 

Recent History 

The Philippines was formerly a Spanish colony. After 
the Spanish- American War of 1898,' Spain ceded the islands 
to the U.S.A. A Constitution, ratified by plebiscite in May 
1935, gave the Philippines internal self-government and 
provided for independence after 10 years. During the 
Second World War the islands were occupied by Japanese 
forces from 1942 to 1945 but, after Japan's surrender, 
U.S. rule was restored. The Philippines became an inde- 
pendent republic on July 4th, 1946 with Manuel Ro.'cas as 
its first President. A succession of Presidents, under the 
control of U.S. economic interests and the Filipino 
landowning class, did little to help the peasant majority or 
to curb disorder and political violence. 

At elections in November 1965 the incumbent President, 
Diosdado Macapagal of the Liberal Party, was defeated by' 
Ferdinand Marcos of the Nacionalista Party. President 
Marcos’s inauguration in December was followed by rapid 
development of the economy’ and infrastructure of the 
Philippme.s, bringing increased prosperity. Marcos was re- 
elected in 19OQ. His second term was marked by civjl 
unrest, with violent protests against corruption and the 
Government's support for U.S. policy in ^^ct-Na^l. 
exacerbated by’ economic difficulties. Guerrilla activity, by' 
the communist New People's Army’ (NPA) in the north 
and the Moro National Liberation Front (.MNLF). a 
Muslim separatist movement, in the south, was also on the 
increase in the early 1970s. 

In September 1972. before completing his (then) maxi- 
mum of two four-yc.ar terms. President Marcos declared 
martial law in order to deal with subversive activity and 
introduce drastic reforms. Congrc.ss was suspended, oppo- 
sition leaders arrested, the private armies of the landed 
oligarchs disbanded, stringent press censorship introduced 
and Mateos began to rule by decree. 

Following tliscussion by tlelegates from ''Citizens 
.\ssemblies’' {Ilata>:!;ays), a new eonslitution was pro- 
mulgated in January 1973 This provided for an elected 
Nation.al .Vs^enibly but. under trati-'ilion.a! provisions, 
gave the incumbent President power to convene an 
interim National .Assemblv. However, this piovistnii w.a«. 


postponed indefinitely. Referenda held in July 1973. 
February 1975, October 1976 and December 1977 gave 
oc'crwhelming mandates to President Marcos for the 
continuation of martial law and postponed the full 
implementation of the constitution. In September 1976 the 
President formed a Legislative Advisory (^uncil (Baiasai'.g 
Bayan). The referendum of October 1976 also endorsed 
several constitutional amendments substituting an interim 
Legislative Assembly' [Batasattg Pamhama) for the 
interim National Assembly’ previously’ envisaged. Some 
members of the new Assembly’ are to be elected and .some 
appointed by the President. 

Criticism of President Marcos for using extensive powers 
(intended to reform democracy) to maintain his personal 
authority became more n'idespread with the conviction in 
November 1977 of the opposition leader, Benigno Aquino 
Jr., on a murder charge. At the end of 1976 relations with 
the Roman Catholic Church (to which 85 per cent of the 
population belongs) deteriorated after actions were taken 
by’ the authorities against liberal critics of the regime 
within the church. However, in 1977 President Marcos 
allowed some relaxation of martial l.iw and announced that 
elections to the Batasang Pambansa would be held in April 
1978 and local elections by the end of 1978. fn January 
1978 it was announced that opposition parties would be 
allowed to participate in the elections. 

The Government had achieved a considerable degree of 
success in in its campaign against the NPA by the end of 
1976, with the arrests of several of its leaders. However, 
the MNLF rebellion, allegedly supported by Libya and 
Malay’sia, escalated into civil war during 1977. Negotia- 
tions with the MNLF leader in Libya in December 1976 
produced a ceasefire agreement and Marcos agreed to the 
establishment of an autonomous Muslim region in the 
south. The referendum called in the 1 3 provinces concer ned 
(only five of which have Muslim majorities) rejected the 
MNLF plan and violence broke out again in Mindanao and 
Sulu. Up to the end of 1977 50,000 people ars' thought to 
have died in the war. 

While the foreign policy of the Philippines h.as tradi- 
tionally been m support of the U.S.:\.. durin'-: tlie 1070; 
the Iffarcos Government moved towards a }>olicy of 
non-alignment, cst.ablishing diplomatic relation'; svith its 
comniunist neighbour's and. in 1070. pressing for t!;- 
renegotiation of the ternrs of its agreement with the U S..\. 
by which L'. 55 . b.a.ses arc tnaiiuained in the Philippine'. 
Talks on this question were continuing in December t<i77. 
The Philippines is a rnetiiber of ,\SF.\N‘. 

Government 

The 1973 Constitution provides for ,1 pre' ' n’.di'. e 
system of government, with legishsli'. • jv-i'-w-r \ m ... 
unicameral National As-emMy to tv- •I clt i by dit< , t 
popular vote for a s!.\-y.-,\r term F\e. iitv. ■’ ,1, ,0 . f ;■ •. I 
in the Prime M’.nist’’t. to If- rl'.e.trd by th- ’■.• ■ Iv H - - 

I-M'I, Sinee tij.' Plohpp-ili'''. i v. tU ;!'. .= 1 

law and til- d.' fmitive p:..\ - 

rem.iir.e.,! m ah-v.'.ne- ,it l!-." t.-.’innii.'.' loT' 'If-'-'- 
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tional provisions give the incumbent President (Ferdinand 
Marcos) full executive powers, without any fixed term of 
office. He also exercises legislative power by decree and is 
Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces. He governs with 
the assistance of an appointed Cabinet. In September 1976 
the President formed a Legislative Advisory Council 
[Batasang Bayan), including all members of the Govern- 
ment and the 91 members of the executive committee of 
the "Citizens’ Assemblies" (Barangays). The interim 
Legislative Assembly (Batasang Pamhansa), provided for 
by constitutional ammendments passed in October 1976. 
is to have 200 members, of whom 165 will be directly 
elected. The remaining 35 seats will be’ held by the 
President, 20 members bf his Cabinet and 14 members 
indirectly elected by ' youth, agriculture and labour 
organizations. Elections to the Assembly are scheduled for 
April 1978. Local government is by the Barangays and 
twelve regional councils under the Ministry of Local 
Government. 

Defence 

The armed forces were estimated to total 99,000 in 1977, 
comprising an army of 63,000, navy of 20,000 and air force 
of 16,000. There is also a constabulary of 40,000 and a 
local self-defence force of 25.000. Defence expenditure for 
1978 was estimated at 3,080 million pesos. 

Economic Affairs 

The largest sector of the economy, agriculture, forestry 
and fishing, provided about 30 per cent of G.N.P. in 1975 
while employing about half of the labour force. The 
principal crops for domestic consumption are rice and 
maize, in which the Philippines is anxious to attain self- 
sufficiency. Sugar is the leading export crop, accounting 
for 16.7 per cent of export earnings in 1976, followed by 
copra and coconut oil. . , . - 

Manufacturing accounted for some 25 per cent of G.N.P. 
in 1975 and employed 15 per cent of the labour force. The 
principal industries are food processing, chemicals, 
petroleum refining and textiles. The domestic market 
absorbs most industrial production and exports are based 
on the agricultural and mining sectors. Copper is the most 
valuable mineral but there is significant production of 
nickel, gold, silver, iron, manganese and chrome. 

In 1973 the Government launched the "Masagana 99" 
programme which aimed at increasing rice yields and 
achieving self-sufficiency in this crop. Rice farmers have 
been the major beneficiaries of a land reform programme, 
rural credit schemes and fertilizer subsidies. The 1977 rice 
harvest was, for the first time, enough for domestic 
consumption. In 1976 there was a real growth in total 
agricultural production of 6 per cent, but expansion was 
slower in 1977. The value of agricultural exports increased 
following the rise in world commodity prices in 1973-74 
and reflected their decline in 1975. In 1976-77, the 
recovery of some sectors of forestry and fishing and newly- 
exported manufactured products contributed to a 20 per 
cent increase in export earnings despite the Government’s 
inability to sell the huge sugar surpluses at economic 
prices. 

The mining and manufacturing sectors were depressed 
in 1975 following a sharp fall in mineral prices, declining 
foreign investment and reduced domestic demand resulting 
from a decline in real wages. Hoivever, in 1977 the produc- 
tion of copper rose 39.5 per cent and in 1976 a new U.S. 
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$270 million nickel refinery was opened in Mindanao. In an 
effort to reduce dependence on oil as the primary source of 
energy, a national coal development programme was 
launched in 1976. The Government is anxious to develop 
mineral processing and there are plans for two new copper 
smelters and three aluminium plants. The aim of govern- 
ment investment is to change the emphasis from the 
export of raw materials (logs, copra, copper ore) to the 
export of finished and semi-finished products. 

Inflation reached a rate of 40 per cent in 1974 but 
retail prices have subsequently stabilized. From 1975 to 
1977 the annual inflation rate in Manila averaged 7 per 
cent. In 1973 the world rise in commodity prices gave the 
Philippines an unprecedented balance of, payments 
surplus. In 1975,' largely as a result of falling commodity 
prices and rising oil prices, there was a trade deficit of 
nearly U.S. $1,200 million, but this was made up in 1977 by 
increased sugar exports, import controls, invisible earnings 
and capital inflows. Growth rate of G.N.P. in real terms, 
5.8 per cent in 1975, rose to an estimated 6.3 per cent in 
1976. The Government aims to achieve an accelerated 
economic growth of 7.7 per cent annually over the next 
five years. 

Transport and Communications 

In 1975 the Philippines had 112,870 km. of roads. 
Railway transport is confined to the major island 
(Luzon), with a few kilometres on the island of Panay. Bus 
services provide the most widely used form of inland trans- 
Port. Shipping plays a considerable part in carrpng 
passengers and cargo between the islands. There are 97 
national and 502 municipal ports. Philippine Air Lines 
maintains domestic and international air services and there 
is an international airport at Manila. Mactan, in Cebu, and . 
Zamboanga also serve as alternative international airports. 


Social Welfare 

Government social insurance provides cover for retire- 
ment and life. Employed persons contribute to the scheme 
from their wages. Public health services such as inoculation 
and vaccination are provided free in the State Dispen- 
saries. In 1970 the Philippines had 14,000 physicians and 
in 1973 there were 813 hospitals with 62,939 beds. 

Education 

There is free education in all primary schools. Total 
enrolment in schools in 1974/75 was 11.4 million. The 
education budget for 1975/76 was 2,141 million pesos. 
Instruction is usually in English, although Pilipino, is 
sometimes used. There are 43 universities and some 7,000 
colleges. Among the population aged lo and over, the 
average illiteracy rate in 1970 was 16.6 per cent (males 

15-4 pe.r cent, females 17.8 per cent). 
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Tourism 

^ "■ 3 'P'dly expanding sector of the Philippines’ 
166,000 tourists visited the country, but 
TT^c: had risen to 502,000 who spent an estimated 

Tilan million. A five-year tourism development 

estimated investment requirement of 5,697 
1 • launched in 1976. Chief attractions are 

thn ^ ™ate, the tropical setting of the islands and 

the cosmopolitan city of Manila. 



THE PHILIPPINES 


Sport 

Basketball is the most popular game, closely followed 
by baseball, jai-alai, tennis and swimming. Cockfighting 
has a very widespread following. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), June 12th (Independence 
Day, anniversary of 1898 declaration), June 19th (Birthday 
of Jos <5 Rizal), June 24th (Manila Day, Manila only), July 
4th (Philippine-American Friendship Day), September 21st 
(National Thanksgiving Day), November ist (All Saints’ 
Day), November 30th (Bonifacio Day), December 25th 
(Christmas Day), December 30th (anniversary of the death 
of Josd Rizal). 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

1979 : Januarj’ ist (New Year’s Day), April 9th (Bataan 
Day), April 12th and 13th (Maundy Thursday and Good 
Friday), 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centavos=i Philippine peso. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£i sterling= 13.52 pesos; 

U.S. $1 = 7.38 pesos. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 

AREA OF ISLANDS 
(sq. km.) 


Luzon 

Mindanao 

Samar 

Negros 

Palawan 

Panay 



Cebu 

Bohol 



104,688 

94.630 

13,080 

12,705 

ix ,785 

1X.515 

9.735 

7.214 

4,422 

3.865 

3.269 

■ 


Total area: 300,000 sq. km. 

Source: National Census and Statistics Office. 

POPULATION 


Census Enumerations i 


February' 15th, 
i960 

May 6th, 1970 

May 1st, 1975* 

Density 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 


27,087,685 

18,250,351 

18,434.135 

36,684,486 

mi 


42,070,660 

140. 2 


• Excluding adjustment for undercnumcration. 

Estimated population (mid-year); 42,517,000 in 1975; IS. 751.000 in 1976. 
Source: National Census and Statistics Office. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(population at May 1975) 


Manila (capital)* 

1,479.116 

Cagayan de Oro 


1O5.220 

Quezon City* . 

956,864 

.■\n(;olcs . 


151. >64 

Davao 

484,67s 

Olonyapo 


147 .K.<j 

Cebu 

413.025 

Butuan . 


132.682 

Cnloocan City* 

397,201 

Cadiz 


>27.65.? 

Zainboan;;a City 

265.023 

B.it.anyas 


•25.363 

P.asav Citv* 

25).ooo 

lliyan 


118 . 77 '^ 

llo-lfo 

227.027 

S;m P.ili'.o 


I i6/--)7 

Bacolod . 

223,392 

('abanaUian 


1 15.25'-. 


• P.iit of Mrjropkihtan .^!.lni!.■s, 

N.-ttiona! C'':'.fus and Ofnee 


Births and Deaths: .\\cr.v.;.- .iinni.i! birtii 4 i;i io''‘5-7o. 4 < - t-r sn 75 

l.o '^1 in 10 5 per i.ojd in 1070-7J, (1. N 


1 )' 






































THE PHILIPPINES 


; Statistical; Survey 


EMPLOYMENT* 


(persons aged lo years and over) 



1973 

1974 

1975 ' ■ 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing ' ’ . 

7,016,000 

8,245,000 

7,768,000 ■ 

Mining and quarrying .... 

62,000 

44,000 

54,600 

Manufacturing ..... 

1,418,000 

1,508,000 

' 1,651,000 

Construction ...... 

522,000 

. 403,000 

456,000 

Electricity, gas and' water supply' ' . 

37,000 

44,000 ‘ 

.46,000 , 

Commerce ' ; . . 

1,660,000 

1,613,000 

1,623,000 . 

Transport, storage and communications - . 

505,000 

518,000 . 

492,000 

Services .... 

2,013,000 

2,085,000 

2,389,060 

Other activities ..... 

29,000 

19,060 

39,000 

Total 

13,262,000 

14,479,000 

14,518,000 


* Figures based on labour force sample surveys '(excluding armed forces and institutional house- 
holds) at May of each year, except for 1975 when figures are for Au^st. 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS ' 
(J 'alyl June — ’ooo metric tons) 



1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Rice (rough) . 

Maize . 

Coffee . 

Tobacco* 

Cocao . 

Sugar Cane 

Copra . 

Abaca (Manila hemp) 

5.343 

2,005 

50 

56 

4 

19.957 

1.574 

105 

5.100 

2,013 

52 

56 

4 

17.719 

1.703 

110 

4.415 

1.831 

51 

65. 

4 

21,819 

1.698 

119 

5.594 

2,289 

53 

63 

- 4 
26,085 

1.703 

126 

5.661 

2.568 

91 

62 

4 

24,600 

1.719 

134 

6.159 

2.767 

80 

60 

3 - 

33.010 

1.865 

137 


• Virginia and native. 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Sugar Quota Administration. 


LIVESTOCK 

(’000) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

i976t 

Cattle .... 

Pigs .... 

Buffaloes .... 
Horses, goats, sheep, etc. 
Chickens . 

Ducks .... 

1.933 

7.742 

4.711 

1.083 

50,103 

2,600 

2,099 

8,627 

4.937 

1.248 

49.965 

2,906 

2,204 

9.231 

5.085 

1.310 

47.966 

3.197 

2.325 

9.923 

4.778 

1.389 

46,959 

3.452 

1.737 

6,489 

2.725 

. n.a. 
45.671 
4.104 


* Provisional. 

t Figures based on results of livestock and poultry survey. 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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THE PHILIPPINES Slalislica! S„r,cy 


FORESTRV 

(year ending June 30th) 



1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76* 

Logs ('000 cu. metres) 

Lumtwr ('000 board ft.) 

8,416 

598 

10.445 

449 

10,190 

472 

7.332 

6O3 

12.470 

984 


* July 1st, 1975, to December 31st, 1976. 
Source: Bureau of Forest Development. 


FISHING 

(’000 metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 i 

1975 

1976 

Commercial fishing .... 

425 

465 

471 

499 

509 

Fish ponds ..... 

99 

100 

113 

107 

113 

Municipal fisheries and sustenance 
fishing ..... 

599 

640 

684 

732 

773 

Total .... 

1,122 

1.205 

1,268 

1.338 

1.395 


Source: Bureau of Fisheries and Aquatic Resources. 


MINING 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Manganese. 

'000 metric tons 

2 

4 

r 

— 

11 

Iron ..... 

It ft »» 

2,205 

2.255 

1,608 

1,351 

571* 

Copper 

II »• ** 

214 

221 

226 

226 

23S 

Chrome .... 

11 fi •« 

350 

5S0 

530 

5:0 

431 

Coal ..... 

II I* •• 

40 

39 

51 

105 

12X 

Salt 


220 

220 

214 

202 

20.| 

Mercury .... 

’000 flasks of 76 lb. 

3 

2 

I 

0.2 

— 

Silver .... 

'000 fine ounces 

1,847.6 

1,891 .6 

1,709.6 

1,612.9 

1,480.8 

Gold 

„ 

606.7 

572-3 

536.4 

502.6 

501-3 


• Operation suspended from July 197O. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, 


INDUSTRY 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Sugar .... 

Cement .... 
Tobacco* .... 
Cig.arcttcs .... 
Cotton yam 

Cotton fabrics 

'000 metric tons 

metric toms 
million 
metric tons 
million metres 

1.617 

2.903 

919 

45.7 / 7 
26.630 

187 

2.246 

4.059 

906 

51.194 

32.225 

221 

2.446 

3.485 

1.03 1 
41.454 

29.401 

183 

2 , -5 3 6 

4.351 

74,3 

4 7.6^'s 

35.675 

104 

->75 

t: ;i. 

n.:t. 


• Smoking and chcTving tobacco. 






























THE PHILIPPINES 


FINANCE 


Statistical Survey 


loo centavos=i Philippine peso. 

Coins: i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 centavos; i and 5 pesos. 

Notes: 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 pesos. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling =13. 5 2 pesos; U.S. $1=7.38 pesos. 

100 Philippine pesos=;f7.39=$i3.S4. 

Note; Prior to January 1962 the official exchange rate was U.S. $1=2.00 pesos but other rates were effective for certain 
transactions. The multiple exchange rate system was ended in January 1962, when a free market wjis introduced. In ^^ay 
1962 the free rate stabilized at $1=3.90 pesos (i peso=25.64 U.S. cents) and this became the par value in November 1965. 
In February 1970 a free market was re-introduced and the peso “floated” downward. The exchange rate against the U.S. 
dollar is adjusted from month to month. The average market rate (pesos per U.S. dollar) was: 6.07 in 1970; 6.44 in 1971; 6.70 
in 1972; 6.76 in 1973; 6.79 in 1974: 7.27 in 1975; 7.45 in 1976. In terms of sterling, the exchange rate between November 
1967 and February 1970 was £1=9.36 pesos. 


BUDGET 

(million pesos — year ending June 30th) 


Revenue 

1973/74 

1974/75* 

1975/76* 

Taxes on income .... 

2,825.2 

3,296.0 

3,626.0 

Import duties ... 

2.903-4 

3 . 774-2 

4.499-2 

Export duties ..... 

1.065.0 

1,830.0 

1,030.0 

Excises . . . - . 

982.8 

2,181.8 

I.99I.I 

Other taxes ..... 

2,259.2 

3.005-5 

3.810.5 

Other receipts ..... 

878.7 

3.202.5 

2,370.3 

Total (inch others) . 

10,914.3 

17,290.0 

17.327. 1 


Expenditure 

1973/74 

1974/75* 

1975/76* 

General public services 

Defence ...... 

Education ..... 

Health 

Social security and welfare 

Housing and community amenities 
Other community and social services . 
Agriculture and natural resources 
Transport and communications . 

Other economic services 

Unallocable and other purposes . 

954-0 

1.940.7 

1.710.8 
473-0 
289.4 
156.2 
57-9 

2.738-3 

1,978.2 

1.731-4 

994.8 

1,229.6 

2,929.8 

2.021 . 1 

661 . 3 

543-4 

983.8 

147.9 

4.553-9 

3,495-2 

1.873.2 

1.729.5 

2,121.5 

2,752.0 

2.140.7 
713-8 
708.5 

1,682.4 
no. I 

3.429-7 

3,597-1 

2 . 973-5 

2.169.7 

Total (inch others) . 

13.024.7 

20,168.7 

22,399.0 


* Estimate. 


Source: Budget Commission. 


GOLD RESERVES AND CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 
(At December 31st) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977* ■ 

Gold reserves (U.S. $ million) .' . 

Foreign exchange holdings of the Central Bank 
(U.S. $ million) ...... 

Currency in circulation (million pesos) 

Money supply (million pesos) 

44-6 

992.4 

3,452.4 

7,267.2 

44-6 

1,457-9 

4,311.1 

9,007.8 

44-6 

1,316.0 

4.748.8 

10,314.8 

44-6 

1,581.4 

5,651.8 

12,074.9 

V ■ 44-6 

1,448.0 

5.527-2 

12,970.1 


* At September 30th. 

Source: Central Bank of the Philippines. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(million pesos — at current prices) 


Sfalisiical Sun'cy 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Gross Domestic Product (at market prices) 

99,321 

114,721 

133.278 

Net Domestic Product (at factor cost) 

80,479 

91,428 

108,090 

of which: 

Agriculture ...... 

27,025 

30,655 

35.160 

Mining and quarrying .... 

2,415 

1,384 

1,486 

Manufacturing ..... 

15,968 

18,258 

21,249 

Construction ..... 

3,667 

5,522 

7.242 

Electricity, gas and water . 

495 

670 

941 

Transportation, communications and stor- 




age 

2,539 

3,141 

3.735 

Commerce ...... 

18,499 

19,958 

23.759 

Services ...... 

9,871 

11,840 

14,518 

Income from abroad (net) .... 

310 

-338 

— 1,216 

Depreciation allowance .... 

8,550 

11,304 

12,873 

Gross National Income .... 

89,339 

102,394 

1 19,747 

Less: Depreciation allowances . 

8,550 

11,304 

12,873 

Net National Income .... 

80,789 

91.090 

106,874 

Indirect taxes less subsidies 

10.292 

11,989 

12,315 

Net National Product .... 

91,081 

103.079 

119,189 

Depreciation allowance .... 

8,550 

11,304 

12.873 

Gross National Product (at market prices) 

99,631 

114,383 

132,062 

Balance of exports and imports of goods, 
services and borrowings (income from 




abroad) ...... 

2,824 

8,123 

9,809 

Statistical discrepancy .... 

386 

-309 

561 

Available Resources .... 

102,841 

122,815 

141.310 

of which: 




Private consumption expenditure . 

67,202 

76,165 

86,205 

Government consumption expenditure 

8,996 

10.945 

14,050 

Gross domestic capital formation . 

26,643 

35,705 

41.055 


Source: National Economic and Development Authority. 


BAL.A.NCE OF PAYMENTS 


(U.S. $ million) 



— 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise e.xports f.o.b, .... 

1.0O4 

1,136 

1.136 

HH 

■HI 

HjQfflNjl 

2.517 

.Merchandise imports f.o.b, .... 

— 1,090 

— 1.186 

— 1,261 

HH 

HH 


-3.633 

Trade Balance .... 

— 26 

-50 

-125 

276 

-450 

— I.IOO 

— 1,1 16 

Exports of services ..... 

25S 

266 

341 

583 

833 

00; 

872 

Imports of services ..... 

-399 

-353 

-401 

-614 

-867 

— 952 

-1. 128 

Balance on Goods a.nd Services . 

■1 

-137 

-1S2 

2(5 

■jlQIll 

- 1.241 

- 1.372 

Private unrequited transfers (netl 

HIS 

103 

152 

to 8 


251 

237 

Government unrequited traii.sfcr (net) . 



36 

62 


07 

31 

Current Balance. 

-48 

-2 

7 

474 

-207 

'-923 

~ J , KK 

Direct c.apit.al investment (net) 

— 29 

-6 

— 21 

5 i 

4 

07 

120 

Other long-term capital (net) 

159 

~3 

136 

7 '^ 

2^3 

420 

1 .0 J I 

Short-term c.apital (net) .... 

1 1 2 

=51 

jf>S 

^0 

940 


5K 

Net errors and omission.s .... 

- 14.'' 

-142 

- lo; 

- 10 

-70 

-■ lr'7 

- 147 

Total (net monctarv movements) . 

40 

97 

182 

rios 



- 5 '> 

.\llocation of l.Ml' Special D.ETwing Ki.ghts 

IaS 

1" 

17 





Mom-tiiaiion of gold ..... 

in 

1 1 

2 

— 


, ! 

- 

Chances in Reserves, e.tc. . 


125 

202 


1111101111 

i 

f 





1 1 '.*:! 




















THE PHILIPPINES 


Statistical Survey 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENTS 


(1973 — U.S. $ million) - 



Direct* 

Private 

Long-Term 

Indirect 


■ 

1 Public ' 

Private 

Total 

1 

Long-Term 

Short-Term 

Long-Term 

Short-Term 


Nel Foreign Investments in the 
Philippines: 

United States and Canada . 

OECD Member Countries . 

All Other Countries . 
International Institutions . 
Unallocated . . 

60.46 
-0-73 
—0.27 
2.40 
— 5 09 

41-73 

18.46 

10.80 

—14.92 

—y6.8o 

-40.31 

I- 

i 

I 7-10 

, —1.02 
— 1.62 
2.40 
—0.64 

-45 -55 
91-58 

17.48 

II .14 

—13.06 
67.98 
26.39 
— 10.12 

5-41 

Total Foreign Liabilities . 

56.77 

. 

56.07 

1 

— 117. II 

1 

6.22 1 

74 65 

■ • 1 

76.60 


1975 : private foreign investments totalled U.S. $90.17 million. 

• Represents direct investments reported through, the hanking system. This does not include investments made in the 
form of machinery and equipment. 


Source: Central Bank of Philippines. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(U.S. $ million) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports (f.o.b.) . 
Exports (f.o.b.) . 

i,i86.o 

1.136.4 

1,229.6 

1,105-5 

1.596.6 

1,886.3 

3,143-3 

2,725.0 

3,459-2 

2,294-5 

3,633-5 

2,573-7 


Source; National Economic and Development Authority. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(U.S. $’000) 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Textile yams and fabrics . 

Mineral fuels and lubricants 
Non-electric machinery 

Base metals .... 
Transport equipment 

Dairy products 

Cereals ..... 
Textile fibres . . 

Electric machinery . 

Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemicals .... 

25,259 

148,825 

239.930 

112,450 

123,691 

45,564 

84,253 

45,754 

54.008 

54.345 

47.051 

187,604 

296,044 

150,447 

102,313 

45,197 

111,778 

60,344 

70,761 

80,097 

68,902 

653,378 

424,015 

295,669 

265,330 

74,465 

154,946 

88,685 

105,335 

113.777 

66,010 

769,886 

654,871 

212,786 

301,591 

61,789 

175,410 

77,625 

156,944 

109,282 

49,981 

890,675 

625,264 

245,259 

276,099 

55.016 

157,711 

80,303. , 
187,185 . 

115.307 

Exports 

1972 . 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Copra ..... 
Sugar ..... 
Abaca (Manila hemp) 

Logs and lumber 

Desiccated coconut . . 

Coconut oil . 

Iron ore . . ' . 

Plywood . . 

Copper concentrates . 

Canned pineapple 

Bananas ..... 

Cy 

110,480 

208,639 

13,099 

174,444 

17.551 

84,269 

1,272 

33,747 

190,867 

19.552 
24,320' 

165,766 

274,718 

19,631 

338,965 

32,456 

151,083 

1,268 

58,057 

275,246 

19,696 

27.831 

139,784 

737,365 

37.533 

246,389 

60,300 

380,021 

24 

26,089 

393.184 

30,625 

45,479 

172,318 

580,736 

14,544 

194,110 

30,429 

230,299 

367 

20,602 

212,081 

34,705 

73,104 

.149,722 . 

429,239 
, 18,477 
203,417 
37,494 
298,713 

n.a. 

43.165 

265,879 

. 46,739 
n.a. 


Sotirce; Central Bank of the Philippines. 
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THE PHILIPPINES Sialislical Surety 

PRINXIPAL COUNTRIES 


(U.S. ?’ooo) 




Imports (f.o.b.) 

Exports (f.o.b.) 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia ..... 

134.167 

125.835 

118,280 

30,109 

31.628 


Belgium and Luxembourg 

17.976 

20,624 

21,250 

6,521 

4.617 

12,712 

Canada . . 

41.401 

64,807 

42,935 

12,643 

18,585 

28,016 

France ..... 

40,802 

61,739 

89,074 

17,550 

23.499 

58,653 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

122,581 

132.083 

125,627 

68,491 

66,418 

105. 22S 

Hong Kong ..... 

26,486 

32,861 

49.879 

31.724 

27.525 

39,027 

India ...... 

5.895 

10,107 

22,444 

917 

4,836 

8.575 

Indonesia ..... 

4.503 

63,100 

IIL 745 

9.502 

19.631 

12,365 

Italy ...... 

19,864 

29,542 

26,376 

7,571 

9.814 

15.0S9 

Japan 

864,452 

966,291 

976,416 

949,207 

864,997 

621.455 

Korea, Republic .... 

8.365 

7.992 

18,408 

18,639 

14.535 

26,343 

Malaysia and Singapore 

55.047 

75.347 

106,341 

23.045 

36,446 

60,934 

Netherlands. .... 

38,672 

45.115 

40,932 

159,951 

176,113 

211.S57 

Spain ...... 

14,215 

7.970 

5.097 

5.838 

7.229 

9,816 

Switzerland ..... 

18,409 

27,402 

20,288 

3,427 

4,896 

3.S75 

Taiwan ..... 

78,889 

79,622 

74.118 

28,147 

28,703 

42,332 

United Kingdom .... 

132,459 

125,412 

125,611 

56,383 

82,328 

••2 O-T 1 

U.S.A 

730,692 

753,622 

801,289 

1,151,467 

654,791 

915.341 


Source : National Census and Statistics Office. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Passengers (’000) ..... 
Passenger-kilometres (million) 

Freight (’000 metric tons) 

Ton-kilometres (million) 

3.955 

831 

287 

60 

6,162 

805 

340 

91 

8,117 

999 

436 

100 

8,723 

980 

376 

86 

9.6S3 

760 

393 

202 


Source : National Census and Statistics Office. 


ROAD TRAFFIC 
(motor vehicles in use) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Passenger Cars . ■ 

Commercial 'V''chicles 


332.233 

239.114 

397.603 

272,689 

wmm 

402.32S 

290.619 


Source : Land Transportation Commission. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


(Philippine Air Lines only — 'ooo) 



i 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Kilometres flown 
P.xs.;cngcr-kilomctres . 

Revenue freight-ton-kilomctres . 
M.iil ton-kilometres 

1 

2.8.1 16 
1,357.522 
33,860 
3.635 

27.395 

1,587.053 

43.089 

3.100 

33.671 

2.389.944 

50.208 

3.231 

42.040 

2.753.26.' 

91.139 

42 . 0 . 1.3 

2 ,'i') 3 .f 45 

tct.fy-'/ 

■4 .<’95 


Source : Civil Aeronautics llo.ard. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution 

INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE ' SHIPPING 
(’ooo metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Vessels entered . 



. 

9.317 

10,081 

8.707 

7.415 

7,189 

Vessels cleared 

, 

. 


8,814 

9.941 

8,893 

. 7.352 

- 7.126 

, Goods loaded 


. 

. 

15.064 

16,760 

14,532 . 

12,943 

11,202 

Goods unloaded . 

• 


• 

13.359 

13.923 

12,964 

15,051 

16,428 ■ 


Source: Philippine Coast Guard. 


TOURISM 



1972 

, 1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Number of visitors (’ooo) . 

166 

243 - 

410 

502 

615 

Average stay (days) . 
Estimated spending (U.S. 

7-3, 

7.8 

7-8 

7.8 

8.1 

$’ ooo) .... 

38.271 

67,803 

124,242 

155,217 

235.175 - 


Source: Department of Tourism. 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



1975 

Radio sets ...... 

877,100 . 

Television sets . ... 

501,400 

Telephones ...... 

489,717 

Daily newspapers 

• 24* 

Total circulation ' . 

1,196,239* 


* 1974 figures. 


Sources: Bureau of Posts, Bureau of Telecommunica- 
tions, Print Media Council and Philippine Mass -Com- 
munications Research Society. 

Source (unless otherwise stated) : Statistical Co-ordination 


EDUCATION 


(1975) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Elementary 
Secondary . 
Collegiate . 

30,839 

4,835 

808 

262,027 

70.358 

41,413* 

7.529,887 

2,188,031 

892,242 


* Estimate. ’ 

t Excludes teachers in state colleges arid universities. 
Source: Department of Education. 


Office, National Economic and Development Authority. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

(Proclaimed January 17th, 1973; amended October 1976) 

Note: \Vhen President Marcos proclaimed the ratification of the new ConstitiiHon j j c -i. , 4.1,,. 

convening of tlie interim National Assembly envisaged by the Constitution and annnnnVpH suspended indefinitely the 

in force since September 1972. In a referendum held in July 1973 a maioritv vntpH tv, . of martial law, 

in office after 1973 and complete the reforms he had initiated under martiaUaw and in further r"f 
1975 and October 1976, a majority voted that martial law should be continued The Octnhpr^p.,^^ 

amendments to the transitional provisions of the Constitution. ^ 97 ^ referendum also approved 


The following is a summary of the main features of the 
Constitution. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES 

Sovereignty resides in the people; defence of the State 
is a prime duty and all citizens are liable for military or 
civil service; war is renounced as an instrument of national 
policy; the State undertakes to strengthen the family as 
a basic social institution, promote the well-being of youth, 
maintain adequate social services, promote social justice, , 
assure the rights of workers and guarantee the. autonomy 
of local government. 
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Other provisions guarantee the right to life, liberty and 
property, freedom of abode and travel, freedom of worship, 
weedom of speech, of the press and of petition to the 
overnment, the right of habeas corpus except in cases of 
invasion insurrection or rebellion, and various rights, 

befnrft +hA aouW-c * • . ° 


fi, President is elected from among the members c 
Assembly for a six-year term, by a majorit 
Tiriijf* t ^ member of the Assembly or of an 

p ica party, he must be at least 50 years of age; he ma 
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not receive any emolument other than that entitled to as 
the President: he can dissolve the National Assembly, 
call general elections and, when appropriate, accept the 
resignation of the Cabinet. 

THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Legislative power is vested in the National Assembly; 
members are elected for six years and must be natural- 
born citizens, over 25 years of age, literate and registered 
voters in their district. All citizens of the Pliilippincs over 
the age of 18 years, not qualified by law, resident in the 
Pliilippines for at least one year and in their voting district 
for at least six months, are eligible to vote. 

Regular elections are to be held on the second Monday 
of May: the Assembly convenes on the fourth Monday of 
July for its regular session; it elects a Speaker from among 
its members; the election of the President and Prime 
Minister precedes all other business following the election 
of the Speaker. 

Various provisions define the procedures of the Assembly 
and the rights of its members, among them that the 
Assembly may withdraw its confidence in the Prime 
Minister by a majority vote; that no bUl shall become law 
until it has passed three readings on separate days; that 
every bill passed by the Assembly shall be presented to 
the Prime Minister for approval, upon the withholding of 
which, the Assembly may reconsider a bill and, by a 
majority vote of two-thirds, enable it to become law. 

THE PRIME MINISTER AND CABINET 

Executive power is exercised by the Prime hUnister 
with the assistance of the Cabinet: the Prime Minister is 
elected from the members of the National Assembly by a 
majority vote; he appoints the members of the Cabinet. 

The Prime Minister is Coramandcr-in-Chief of the armed 
forces; ho may suspend the writ of habeas corpus^ and 
proclaim martial law; all powers vested in the President 
under the 1935 Constitution are vested in the Prime 
Minister unless the National Assembly provides otherwise. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The Supreme Court is composed of a Chief Justice and 
14 Associate Justices, and may sit enbancorin two divisions. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The National Assembly shall enact a local government 
code which shall establish a more responsive and account- 
able local government structure. 

CONSTITUTIONAL COMMISSIONS 

These arc the Civil Service Commission, the Commission 
on Elections and the Commission on Audit. The Com- 
mission on Elections enforces and administers all laws 
relating to the conduct of elections and registers and 
accredits political parties. 


The Comiiiution 

THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 

The National Assembly shall establish a National 
Economic Development Authority which shall recommend 
co-ordinated social and economic plans to the National 
Assembly and all appropriate governmental b^ies. 
Various provisions relating to the public interest in 
economic matters are set forth. 

AMENDMENTS 

Amendments and revisions to the Constitution may be 
proposed by the National Assembly upon a vote of three- 
quarters of its members, or by a constitutional convention. 
Any amendment or revision is valid %vhen ratified by a 
majoritj' of votes cast in a plebiscite. 

TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 

There shall be an interim Baiasar.g Pamhar.sa (I-egis- 
lativc Assembly) of not more than 120 members, unless 
otherwise provided by law. including the incumbent 
President of the Philippines, regional representatives 
elected by proportional representation, and those chosen 
by the incumbent President from the Cabinet. The 
President shall, within 30 days of the election and selection 
of its members, convene the interim Batasang Patnhatisa 
and preside over it until the Speaker is elected. 

The President shall be the Prime Minister and he .shall 
continue to exercise his powers and prerogatives under the 
1935 constitution and the powers vested in the President 
and Prime Minister under this constitution. The President 
and the Cabinet shall e.vercisc all the powers and functions 
of the regular President and Prime Minister and Cabinet, 
and shall be subject only to such disqualifications as the 
President may prescribe. The President may appoint a 
deputy Prime Minister or as many deputy Prime M’misters 
as he deems necessary. The President shall continue to 
e.vercisc legislative powers until martial law is lilted. 
VTicncvcr, in the judgement of the President, there exists 
a grave emergency or whenever the interim Batasang 
Painhansa or the regular National .\sscmb!y fails or is 
unable to act adequately on any matter for” any reason 
that in his judgement requires immediate action, he may. 
in order to meet the e.vigcncy. issue the necessary decrees 
or instructions which shall form part of the law of the land. 

Referenda may be called at any time the Government 
deems it necessary to ascertain the will of the people 
regarding any important matter whether of national or 
local interest. The present Judiciary shall continue to 
exercise it.s powers and functions. The Constitution notes 
the structure of the local councils {Barar.gays) set up under 
martial law under the Department of l.ocal Government, 
their composition being subject to alteration by l.nw, 

Xn!r: An election code signed by the Predilmt on 
I'cbruaiy 7th, 1978. pi-ovided that the Batasang Pan-J anset 
should have 200 members, of whom 165 ar<- to \y ilireetly 
elected on .‘\pril 7th. 1978, The renmininn 35 mends' 
the President. 20 memlwrs <»f his Cabinet am! 14 m''::d.» r'- 
clectcd by youth, agriculture and l.ibour org.unij'.'.tior. 
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The Government, National Assembly, Political Parties 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Ferdinand Edralin Marcos (inaugurated December 1965, 
re-elected November 1969, term of office extended by referendum July 1973). 


THE CABINET 

{February 1978) 


Prime Minister: Ferdinand Edralin Marcos. 

Secretary of Foreign Affairs: Carlos P. Romulo. 

Secretary of Finance: C^sar E. A. Virata. 

Secretary of Justice: Vicente Abad, Santos. 

Secretary of Agriculture: Arturo A. Tanco, Jr. 

Secretary of Public Works, Transportation and Communica- 
tions: Alfredo L. Juinio. 

Secretary of Education and Culture: Juan L. Manuel. 
Secretary of Labour: Blas F. Ople. 

Secretary of National Defence: Juan Ponce Enrile. 
Secretary of, Health: Clemente S. Gatmaitan. 

Secretary of Trade: Troadio P. Quiazon, Jr. 

Secretary of Social Services and Development: Estefania 
Aldaba-Lim. 

Director-General, National Economic and Development 
Authority: Gerardo Sicat. 

Secretary of Agrarian Reform: Conrado f. Estrella. 

Secretary of Public Information: Francisco S. Tatad. 

Secretary of Local Government and Community Develop- 
ment: Jose A. Rofio. 


Secretary of Tourism: Josfi D. Aspiras. 

Secretary of Industry and Chairman of the Board of Invest- 
ments: Vicente Paterno. 

Secretary for Public Highways: Baltazar Aquino. 
Secretary of Natural Resources: Jos6 J. Leido, Jr. 

Undersecretaries of Youth and Sports Development: 

Gilberto Duavitt, Elpidio Doroteo. , 


Officials with Cabinet Rank: 

Budget Commissioner: Jose Lava. 

Chairman, National Science Development Board: 

. Melecio Magno. 

Presidential Assistant on National Minorities: Manuel 
Elizade, Jr. 

Presidential Executive Assistant and Civil Service Com- 
missioner: Jacobo C. Clave. 

Pre^deiitial Assistants: Cesar Dumlao (Presidential 
Finance Adviser), Juan C. Tuvera. 
Solicitor-General : Estelito Mendoza. 

Chairman of Energy Development Board: Geronimo 
Velasco. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Following the suspension of Congress in September 1972 
and the proclamation of martial law, a new Constitution 
{q.v.) was proclaimed in January 1973, which provided 
for an elected National Assembly. This was also suspended, 
however, in January 1973. In September 1976 the Presi- 
dent formed a Legislative Advisory Council (Batasang 
Bay ah), including all members of the Government and 
the 91 members of the executive committee of the 


“Citizens’ Assemblies" {Barangays). In October 1976 a 
endorsed constitutional amendments sub- 
statutmg an interim- Legislative Assembly {Batasang 
j some members elected and some appoin- 
^ the President, for the suspended National, Assembly 
(see Constitution above). The Batasang Pambansa wUl be 
convened after elections scheduled for April 1978. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


After the proclamation of martial law in September 
1972 no political parties were authorized to operate. 

The following were the main parties in existence before 
September 1972. 

Nacionalista Party: Manila; f. 1907; represents the right 
wing of the former Partido Nacionalista, which split in 
two in 1946; Pres. Senator Gil J. Puyat. 

Liberal Party: Manila; f. 1946; represents the centre- 
liberal opinion of the old Partido Nacionalista, which 
split in 1946; Pres. Senator Gerardo Roxas. 


January 1978 a new election code was approved, 
parties to contest the elections in April to the 
The Nacionalista Party was reor- 
M f President Marcos as the New 

represent the Government in 
leadership of his wife, Imelda 
rntt tLo 1 Party announced that it would boy- 

®'^ctions but opposition to the President was led 

vHthin ^fc Sriength Movement, constituted from 

wthin Its ranks by Benigno Aquino, Jr. 
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Diplomadc RepresnUaHon 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO THE PHILIPPHvES 


{In Metropolitan Manila unless otherwise indicated) 


Argentina: 4th Floor, Oledan Bldg., Ayala Avc., Makati 
(P.O.B. 7246, Pasay City 3129); Charge d'affaires: 
Carlos A. SAnchez Lloveras. 

Australia: 3rd Floor, China Bank Bldg., Paseo dc Roxas, 
Makati; Ambassador: R. A. Woolcott. 

Austria: Jakarta, Indonesia. 

Bangladesh: 5th Floor, Montepino Condominium, Legaspi 
Village, Gamboa and Amorsolo St., Makati; Ambas- 
sador: Nazrul Islam. 

Belgium: gth Floor, Security Bank Bldg., Ayala Ave., 
Makati, Rizal; Ambassador: Louis Vandenbrande. 
Brazil; Domingo Bldg., Legaspi St., Legaspi Village, 
Makati; Ambassador: Carlos Alfredo Bernardes. 
Bulgaria: Tokyo, Japan. 

Burma: Ground Floor, ADC Bldg., 6805 Ayala Ave., 
Makati, Rizal; Ambassador: U Kyaw Zaw. 

Canada: 4th Floor, PAL Bldg., 6780 Ayala Ave., Makati, 
Rizal; Ambassador: John Arnold Irwin. 

Chile: F. & M. Lopez Bldg., Legaspi Cnr., Herrera Sts., 
Legaspi Village, Makati; Ambassador: Fernando J. 
Porta. 

China, People’s Republic: 201S Roxas Blvd.; Ambassador: 
Ke Hua. 

Cuba: 51 Paseo de Roxas Cnr., Buendia, Makati; Ambas- 
sador: Jos£ Arteaga HernAndez. 

Czechoslovakia: Tokyo, Japan. 

Denmark: Jakarta, Indonesia. 

Egypt: 13th Floor, PAL Bldg., Aj'ala Avc., Makati, Rizal; 

Avtbassador: Abdel Monem Saki El Shinnawi. 
Finland: Tokyo, Japan. 

France: 5th Floor, Pilipinas Life Bldg., 6786 Ayala Avc., 
Makati, Rizal; Ambassador: Raphael Touze. 

Gabon: 1265 Acacia St., Dasmarinas X'illage, Makati; 

Ambassador: Joachim Pierre Pallard. 

Germany, Federal Republic; Citib.ank Center, 5th Floor, 
Pasco dc Roxas, Makati (P.O.B. 992 MCC); Ambas- 
sador: Wolfgang Eger. 

Greece: Tokyo, Japan. 

Guatemala: Tokyo, Japan. 

Hungary: Tokyo, Japan. 

India: Campos Rueda Bldg., loi Tindalo Bldg.. Makati; 
Ambassador: L. N. Ray. 

Indonesia: Indonesia Hmb.assy Bldg., S.alcctio St,, Makati; 

Avibassador: Soedarmono. 

Iran: Tokyo, Japan. 

Israel: Metropolitan Bldg,, 6S13 .-Vyala .\ve.. Makati, 
Ambassador : Schlomo Seuuya. 

Italy; ZICTA Bldg., Salcedo St.. Makati; Av.bassador ■ 
.Vluero Solera. 

Japan; Sikatuna Bldg., 6762 Ayala Avc.. Makati. Riral; 

Amb.assadct : Kiyohisa .Mikanagi. 

Korea, Republic; Rufino Bldg., 123 Aya!.\ \vc , Makati. 
Amlhissador : Kang Vou.ng Kyoo. 


Laos: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Libya: 4928 Pasay Rd.. Da.smarinas Village. Makati: 
Charge d'affaires: Moustafa Dreiza. 

Malaysia: 7th Floor, Architectural Center Bldg.. Ayala 
Ave., Makati; Ambassador: Abdul Hamid bin Pawan- 
chee. 

Mexico: S14 Pasay Rd., San Lorenzo X'illage, Makati; 

Ambassador: Roberto Mollna-Pasquel. 

Nepal: Tokj-o, Japan. 

Netherlands: Metropolitan B-ank Bldg., 6813 .-Vyala .Vve.- 
Makati; Ambassador: Frans yon Oven. 

New Zealand: PCI Bank Bldg., 6756 Ayala .Vve., Makati, 
Ambassador; McLeod Palm CnAi’.M.iN. 

Norway: L. &S. Bldg., 1414 Roxas Blvd.; C 7 ;aJ/:f■^/■(I//a:rr.v.• 
THORMOD Eriksen. 

Pakistan; 3rd Floor, CM! Bldg., 6799 .\yala .Vve., Makati; 

Ambassador: Jamiluddin Hasan. 

Panama: Tokyo, Japan. 

Papua New Guinea: Jakarta, Indonesia. 

Poland; Tokyo, Japan. 

Portugal: S14 Pasay Rd., San Lorenzo Village, Makati, 
Rizal; Ambassador: F. J. de Souza Teixihra de 
Samrayo. 

Romania: 126S Acacia Rd., Dasmarinas V'illage, Makati, 
Rizal; Ambassador : I'lLir Tomulescu. 

Saudi Arabia: Sth Floor, Insular Life Bldg., 6781 .-Vyala 
Ave., Makati, Rizal; Atr.bassador: .-Vouil Mohammed 
Aquil. 

Senegal; Tokyo, Japan. 

Singapore: 6th Floor, ODC Condominium, 217 Satce-.io St., 
Makati; Ambassador: Prof. .Maurici; IIaker. 

Spain: 2515 J.eon Guiiito corner Estrada; Arrdi.rssaJor: 1 ). 
Cleofi: Liquiniano Ei.goiuaga. 

Sri Lanka: O40 Vito Cruz, Malate, Manila; CkargJ d'cAftirtfs: 
J. Oliver Perera. 

Sweden; 8741 Pasco de Ro.x.as, Makati; Artrlussador. K;.'ur 
Granstedt. 

Switzerland: 5th Floor, V. EsrpH-rra Bldg., lao .VinorMijo 
St., .Makati; Charge d'ar/aires a t : Role C.krb! i; 

Thailand: Oledan Bldg.. 131-133 .Vyala .Vvi-.. Mak.ats. 
Rizal; Arnhassadnr: Ch.\o Saichev.s. 

Turkey: Tokyo, Japan. 

United Kingdom: Electr.i House. st . 

l,eg.aspi Vi!!a(;e, .Makati; Afr’ijssj.i.'r ■ V.'iut ss’. 
Bentlv.y. c.i'.g. 

U.S.A.: X20I Roxas Blvd ; .4 r;! .lu,:;/ fv.-.e-u,' 


Vatican City: 

2140 T.i{t .Vve 

. (.Vp'."'t!'d:C 

slid If .V 

iit:f!i>; Mi;r, Bi u 

NO Toi’s-n-.ts 

Vict-Nam: 554 

\'iio Crur, .M.il.U 

!>•; (,'s.!r.;/ d'a 

I luv Chuo> 

:g. 


Yugoslavia: 71 

!i ir.tirr. 

atU'V.ai 1“, 

S.lICe.lo St , 

.Mak.ati: Ar-.C:: 

If), 


The Philippim-, aKo has diplomatic relations uith .Vlgh-mist.vn. .Vlgcii.t. B ihvia. 
Dviminic.an Republic. Ecuador, l-d Salvailor. Hondutas. [teland. la-b.au-m. Malt.v, M 


C.imB* li.i, Odi-i” 
'"lac.i. N-.'-.-.t.'.'.-v,,. 


U'.ce-. M 
t ‘ s s 1 ; 


I If ' 
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Judicial System, Religion, The Press 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Supreme Court: Composed of a Chief Justice and 14 
Associate Justices. The Court sits eit banc and in two 
divisions. Cases involving the constitutionality of a treaty, 
law or executive agreement are decided en banc. To declare 
a treaty, law or executive agreement unconstitutional, or 
to impose the death penalty, at least ten Justices must 
concur. In other cases heard en banc, the concurrence of at 
least eight Justices is required for a decision. Cases heard 
by division are decided by tlie concurrence of at least five 
Justices; if the required number is not obtained, the case is 
heard en banc. 

The Court’s powers include the supervising of the 
administration of all courts and their personnel; the pro- 
mulgating of rules on pleading, practice and procedure in 
all courts; the admitting of pupils to the practice of law 


and the integrating of different legal customs; the disciplin- 
ing of judges of inferior courts; and the temporary assigning 
of judges of inferior courts to other stations. 

Chief Justice: Fred Ruiz-Castro. 

Court of AppeaiS. Consists of a Presiding Justice and 
thirty-five Associate Justices. 

Presiding Justice: Magno Gatmaitan (acting). 

In addition to the Supreme Court and the Court of 
Appeals, several lower courts exist, such as Courts of the 
First Instance, presided over by district judges. Circuit 
Criminal Courts, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts, 
City courts and Municipal courts. 

Note: All members of the Philippine Bench are appointed 
by the President. 


RELIGION 


Iglesia Filipina Independienie .[Philippine Independent 
Cimrch)'. 1500 Taft Ave., Ermita, Manila; f. 1902; 4.2 
million mems. (8 per cent of the population) ; The Most 
Rev. Macario V. Ga, d.d.. Head Bishop; publ. 
Christian Register. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Roman Catholicism is the predbminant religion of the 
Philippines. 

Metropolitan See of Manila: 1000 General Solano, P.O.B. 
132, San Miguel, Manila; Cardinal Jaime L. Sin, d.d. 

Metropolitan See of Cebu: P.O.B. 52, Cebu City 6401; 
H.E. 'Cardinal Julio, R. Rosales. 

Metropolitan See of Nueva Segova: Bishop’s House, Vigan, 
Ilocos Sur, 0401; Most Rev. Juan C. Sison, d.d. 

Metropolitan See of Caceres: Archbishop’s House, Naga 
City 4701 ; Most Rev. Teopisto V. Alberto y Valder- 

RAMA, D.D. 

Metropolitan See of Lingayen-Dagupan: Archbishop’s 
House, Dagupan City 0701' Most Rev. Frederico G. 
Limon, d.d. 

Metropolitan See of Jaro: Archbishop’s House, Jaro, Ilo-IIo 
City; Most Rev. Artemio G. Casas, d.d. 


Metropolitan See of Cagayan de Oro: Archbishop’s House, 
Cagayan de Oro City; Most Rev. Patrick H. Cronin, 

D.D. 

Metropolitan See of Zamboanga: Archbishop’s House, 
Box I, Zamboanga City 7801; Most Rev. Francisco R. 
Cruces, d.d. 

Metropolitan See of Lipa: Archbishop’s House, Lipa City 
4216; Most Rev. Ricardo Vidal, d.d. 

PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
Union Church of Manila: P.O.B. 184, Makati, Metro Manila. 
United Church of Christ in the Philippines: P.O.B. 718, 
Manila; Gen. Sec. Bishop Estanislao Q. Abainza; 
175,000 mems.; publ. United Church Letter.-. 

MUSLIMS 

Chief Imam: Hadji Madki Alonto, Governor of Lanao del 
Sur. 

There are about 2,800,000 Muslims in the southern 
Philippines. 

OTHERS 

■There are about 43,000 Buddhists and 400,000 Animists 
and persons of no religion. 


THE PRESS 


The Philippines had a large and diverse press, rvith 
about 15 metropolitan dailies and 175 weeklies, before the 
imposition of martial law by President Marcos in Septem- 
ber 1972, when all newspapers and radio stations were 
shut down. The President claimed that he had “silenced 
the media because some were undermining Philippine 
society and giving aid and comfort to the Commun:^’’. 
A number of reporters, editors and publishers were 
arrested, and before publication could be resumed the 
Government’s Mass Media Council had to screen staff and 
give its authorization. The strict controls on content and 
comment were gradually relaxed, and the Mass Media 
Council was replaced in May 1973 by a Media Advisory 
Council, composed of representatives of the various media. 
In November 1974 controls were further relaxed with the 
abolition of the Media Advisory Council and its replace- 
ment by the all-civilian Philippine Council for Print Media 
(P.C.P.M.). Newspapers are expected to publish only what 
the President described as news of "positive national 
value” and to eschew sensationalism. 


^ X A X,# i o 

Tamo, Makati, Rizal; Tagalog; 

Liwayrvay Publishing Inc.; Editor 
Domingo Quimlat; circ. 110,000. • 

St., Intramuros, Manila; 

RoLiguez,“Sc /so.ooo"!" 

^“'Sr R^f^JLLsmTcirc'^S.oS^ 

Drive/ Port Area, Manila; 
P Pilipino editions; Editor Enrique 

P. Komualdez; circ. 155,000. 

371 Bonifacio Drive, Port Area, Manila; 
English; Man. Editor A. P. Santa Ana; circ. /,ooo. 

^'^^PuWishpH^'i Manila; English; 

Polotam t^^ Edito; Kerima 

Eolotan-Tuvera; circ. 33,300. 
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Filipino Express: 371 Bonifacio Drive, Port Area. Jfanila; 
Filipino; Editor Enrique P. Romualdez; circ. 50,000. 

The Orient News: 13th St., Port Area, Manila; f. 1974: 
English and Chinese; published by The Orient Media 
Inc.; Editor Kerima Polotan-Tuvera; circ. 25,500. 

The Times Journal: Chronicle Bldg., Meralco Ave., Pasig, 
Rizal; English; published by Philippine Journalists 
Inc.; Editor Manuel Salak; circ. 71,500. 

United Daily News: 818 Benavides St., Manila; f. 1973: 
Chinese and English; published by United Daily News 
Corporation; Editors Sy Yinchow and Ben Pen- 
aranda; circ. 21,600. 

PERIODICALS 

Bannawag: 2249 Pasong Tamo, Makati, Rizal; weekly; 
Ilocano; published by Liwayway Publishing Inc.; 
Editor David D. Campamano; circ. 31,500. 

Bisayh: 2249 Pasong Tamo, Makati, Rizal; wwkly; 
CebU'Visayan; published by Liwayway Publishing 
Inc.; Editor Nazario Bas; circ. 51.500. 

Expressweek: 371 Bonifacio Drive, Port , Area, Manila; 
weekly'; English; Publr. Philippines Daily E.vpress 
Corpn.; Editor Rodolfo G. Tupas. 

Focus Philippines; T3th St., Port Area, Manila; Editor 
Kerima Polotan-Tuvera. 

The llocos Times; Paco Roman St., Laoag City, Ilocos 
Nord; weekly; Publr. Efren O. Ramos. 

The Island Observer: Calapan Oriental, Mindoro; weekly; 
Publr. Mario S. Romero. 

Liwayway: 2249 Pasong Tamo, Makati, Metro Manila; 

weekly; Editor Clodualdo del Mundo; circ. 123,000. 
Metropolitan Mail: 19 Road 3, Proj' 6, Quezon City; 
weekly; Publr. Josfe J. Burgos, 

Mod Filipina: 54A Roccs Ave., Quezon City; English; 
weekly; Editor Deuorah E. Sioco; circ. 79,500. 

Mr. and Ms. Magazine: Moretradc Bldg., Kamagong St., 
Makati, Metro Manila; Engli.sh; weekly; Editor 
Eugenia Apostol. 

Philippine Panorama; Rccoletos St., Intramuros. Manila; 
English; weekly; Publr. Hans Menzi; Editor Levi 
Marcelo; circ. 247,000. 


The Press, Publishers 

The Philippines Today: Sth Floor, Sikatuna Bldg., 6762 
.Ayala Ave., Makati, .Metro .Manila; monthly. 

Woman’s Home Companion: -th Ave., P. Tuazon, Quezon 
City; English: weekly; Editor .Alfredo Guerrero. 

Women’s Journal: Chronicle Bldg,, Meralco .Ave., Tektitc 
Rd., Pasig, Metro Manila; weekly; Editor Luisa H. .A. 
Linsangan; circ. 73,000. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Philippines News Agency; 2nd Floor, National Press Club 
Bldg., Magallcnes Drive, Intramuros, Manila; f. 1973: 
Man. Jose L. Pavia; Man. Editor Renato B. Tiangco, 

Foreign Bureau.x 

Agence Francc-Presse (AFP): 4th Floor, Globe .Mackay 
(ITT) Bldg., 669 United Nations ,Avc., Ermita, P.O.B. 
1019, Manila: Chief of Bureau Teodoro C. Be.vigno. 

Associated Press (AP) (U.S.A.): Globe Mackay (ITT) 
Bldg., 669 United Nations Ave., P.O.B. 2274, Ermita. 
Manila; Chief of Bureau William C. Mann. 

Far East News Agency (FENA) {Tai-.rar.): P.O.B. 35S5. 
Room 405. Globe .Mackay (ITT) Bldg., 669 United 
Nations Ave., Ermita. Manila; Bureau Chief John 
Lai. 

Hsinhua (People's Republic of China): Rox.as Blvd., 
Manila; correspondent Li A’i-chien. 

Reuters (U.K.): 30111 Trade and Commerce Bltig., Juan 
Luna, Manila: Chief Rep. Colin Bickler. 

Tass {U.S.S.R.): 572 Cypress St., Da$marih,a.s \'illngc. 
Makati, Rizal; Correspondent Feli.v Konoi’ikhi.n. 

United Press International (UPl) (U.S.A.): 4th Floor, 
Globe Mackay (ITT) Bldg., 669 United Nations .\vc., 
Ermita, Manila; Bureau Chief Vincente .'rALiWANAG, 

PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 

National Press Club ol the Philippines: Magallanes Drive, 
Manila; Pres, Pat Gonzales; Sec. -Gen. Steehe.n 1 '. 
Sergio. 

Manila Overseas Press Club: Oren'^c St. cnr. F.. de los Santos 
Ave., Makati. Metro Manila; Pres, Teodoro F. 
Vale.ncia. 


PUBLISHERS 


Abiva Publishing House: S51 G. Arancta Avo.. Quezon 
City: f. 1949: Chair. L. Q. .-SniVA, Jr. 

Associated Publishers Inc.: 63 Quezon Blvd. E.xtenMon 
Quezon City. P.O.B. 449. Manila; f. 1952. law, medical 
and educational liooks; Pres. J. V. Boxas. 

Atlas Publications Inc.: 54A Roce.s .Ave., Quezon City 
A. G. Briones & Co.: Room 301. Marvel Bldg.. No l. 25.S 
Juan Luna St. Manila, puhlidie.s AH Cor.ir.rteta, 
Ditecloty of the Phxbppines. 

Buttnmonto Press Inc.: 155 P.anay Ave.. Quezon City: I. 
1949; texthoolw on English, sciences .and m.alhcm.atJCs; 
Pres. Paulo N. Bustame.nte, Jr. 

Capitol Publishing House Inc.; 54 Don Alejandro A, Roces 
Ave.. Quezon City. 

Filipino Publishing House Inc.: Scout Eeyes St., Quezon 
Cit> . 


R. M. Garcia Publishing House: 903 Quezon Blvd. .Ext , 
Quezon City; I. 1051; distributor and publuliT of 
tcxtliooks and I'ilipiniana b'.>oks; Pres .and Gen. Ma-n 
Rolando M. Gacci.a. 

L. J. Gonzalez Publishers: P.o.B. 3501. 2 Hro.u!w.ty, 
Quezon City; f. 1956: magazines and t.'rrK.-.'iures: .'dan 
Luz J. Co.NZALi:z, 

Industry & Trade Publishers: 5 .'d.arteli.no St,. Qurz-vi C itv. 
Liwayway Publishing Inc.: P-v v.-.; Ian: M,.; '.u 

Manil.a. in.uMZ!:;''-. 

Macaraig Publishing Co. Inc.: 114^ WziT-ons s; , p.-.i-t., 
M.tnda; f. lozfi; textlt-y)ks; P.'r-s Srr.'.riN L ’.'.srxif «i!; 

Mutual Books Inc.: t'’', Pb. ! . .M.-.e U'U,"’ 

M.lV.d.l. !, Im;.'). 1 i.;-. 

m..’.na'.:er!'.''r'.5 . Pu— i ; 

Ni:'i>\(i, Jr. 
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Philippine Arts and Architecture: 1346 U.N. Ave.. Ermita. 
Manila. 

Phiiippine International Publishing Co.: 1789 A. Mabini 
St., Ermita, Manila. 

Regal Publishing Co.: 1729 J. P. Laurel Sr., San Miguel, 
Manila 2804; Vice-Pres. Luis B. Benipayo; Dir. 
Andres B. Benipayo. 

Tamaraw Publishing Co.: 167 Mother Ignacia Ave., 
Quezon City. - 

The Macmillan Co.: 1336 Paz St., Paco, Manila. 


Publishers, Radio and Television 

University Publishing Co.:, Central Office, 1128 Washing- 
ton, Sampaloc, Manila; f. 1936; Dirs. Dr. Jos6 M. 
ARUEGO-and Mrs. Constancia E. Aruego. , 

PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
Philippine Educational Publishers’ Asscn.: 927 Quezon 
Ave., Quezon City; Sec.-Gen. Jesus Ernesto Sibal. 
Publishers’ Association of the Philippines Inc.: Biilletiji 
Today Bldg., Muralla St., Intramuros, Manila; f. 1974; 
• a non-profit-making corporation composed of all news- 
paper, magazine and book publishers in the Philippines; 
Pres. Hans Me'nzi; Sec.-Treas. Mariano B. Quimson; 
Exec. Dir. Roberto M. Mendoza. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Broadcast Media Council: Manila; oversees broadcasting 
in the Philippines; Chair. Teodoro F. Valencia. 

Kapisanan Ng Mga Brodkaster Sa Pilipinas: Suite 407, 
Chateau Makati Bldg., F. Zobel St., Makati; Metro 
Manila; association of broadcasters; Pres. Antonio C. 
Barreiro; Chair. Teodoro F. Valencia. 

Board of Communications: ITT-Globe Mackay Bldg., 669 
United Nations Ave., P.O.B. 2274, Manila; exercises 
maximum control and regulation of all public tele- 
communications (common carriers; safety and special 
aid broadcast series) in the Philippines; Chief of Bureau 
William C. Mann. 

RADIO 

There are 227 radio stations, 40 of which are in the 

Metro Manila area and the remainder in the provincial 

areas. The following are the principal operating networks: 

Banahaw Broadcasting Corporation: Broadcast Plaza, 
Bohol Ave., Quezon City; 14 stations; Pres. Roberto 
Benedicto; Gen. Man. Dennis Cabalfin. 

DPI Radio-TV Network: GSIS Building, Arroceros St., 
Manila; 10 stations; Dir. Florentino Dauz. 

Far East Broadcasting Company: P.O.B. i, Valenzuela, 
Metro Manila; f. 1948; 7 stations; operates a home 
service 24 hours a day, a cultural music station, an 
overseas service throughout Asia in 73 languages; Pres. 
Bob Bowman; Dir. Fred M. Magbanua, Jr,; publ. 
The Signal (monthly). 

Manila Broadcasting Co.: 141 Elizalde Bldg., Ayala Ave., 
Makati, Metro Manila; 5 stations; Pres. Manuel 
Elizalde, Sr.; Gen. Man. Eduardo L. Montilla. 

Nation Broadcasting Corporation: 4th Floor, Sikatuna 
Bldg., Ayala Ave., Makati, Rizal; 19 stations; Pres, 
and Gen. Man. Abelardo Yabut, Sr. 

Northern Broadcasting Co.: Suites 408-409 Chateau 
Makati Bldg., F. Zobel St., Makati, Rizal; 11 sta- 
tions; Pres. Marcelino Florete; Gen. Man. Antonio 
C. Barreiro. 


Radio Mindanao Network: Suites 411-413 Chateau Makati 
Bldg., F. Zobel St., Makati, Metro Manila; 13 stations; 
Pres. Henry R. Canoy; Chair. Teodoro F. Valencia. 

Radio Philippines Network: Broadcast Plaza, Bohol Ave., 
Quezon City; 16 stations; Pres. Exequiel Garcia; 
Gen. Man. Salvador Tan. ' ' 

Radio-Republic Broadcasting System: E. de los Santos 
Ave., Diliman, Quezon City; Chair. Felipe L. Gozon; 
Pres., Exec. Officer and Dir.'MENARDO R. Jimenez. 

Voice of the Philippincs:National Media Production Center, 
Solana St., Intramuros, Metro Manila; Dir. Gregorio 
CendaSia. 

■ TELEVISION 

There are four major television networks operating in the 
country with 17 relay stations. The following are the 
principal operating television networks: 

GMA Radio Television Arts: E. de los Santos Ave., Diliman, 
Quezon City; Chair. Felipe L.- Gozon; Pres., Exec. 
Officer and Dir. Menardo Jimenez.. 

GTV— 4: Broadcast Plaza, Bohol Ave., Quezon City; 
jointly operated by the Bureau of Broadcasts and the 
National Media Production Center; Operations Man. 
Emil Jurado. 

Intercontinental Broadcasting Corporation: P. Guevarra 
St., San Juan, Rizal; 8 stations; Gen. Man. Jose 
Talaron. 

Kanlaon Broadcasting System, Inc.: Broadcast Plaza, 
- ’ City; Pres. Syke Garcia; Gen. 

Man. Salvador Tan; manages the following: 

Banahaw Broadcasting Corporation: Broadcast Plaza, 
Bohol Ave., Quezon City; Pres. Alex Lukban; 
Operations Man. Dennis Cabalfin. 

Radio Philippines Network: Broadcast Plaza, Bohol 
Ave., Quezon City; 6 stations; Pres. Jose Mon- 
talvo; Operations Man. Felipe Medina, Jr. 

In 1975 there were 501,400 television sets. 
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Fir.ana 


FINANCE 


(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep. = deposits; ni,=niillion; 
amounts in pesos) 

BANKING 

The Central Bank of the Philippines supervises the 
entire financial system. 

The financial structure consists of; (i) the banking 
system; commercial banks, thrift banks (savings and 
mortgage banks, stock savings and loan associations and 
private development banks), regional unit banks (rural 
banks), and specialized and unique government banks 
such as the Development Bank of the Philippines, and the 
Land Bank of the Philippines; (2) non-bank financial 
intermediaries; investment houses and companies, securi- 
ties dealers, financing companies, fund managers, pa\vn- 
shops and lending investors. Legislation passed in Septem- 
ber 1976 permitted the establishment of offshore banks 
in the Philippines. By June 1977 16 foreign banks had been 
authorized to operate offshore banking units. 

Central Bank 

Central Bank of the Philippines: A. Mabini corner Vito 
Cruz, Malate, Metro Manila; f. 1949; cap. 10m.; dcp. 
8,607.5m. (Oct. 1977): Gov. and Chair. (.Monctarj- 
Board) Gregorio S. Licaros. 

Government Bank 

Philippine National Bank (PHILNABANK): P.O.B. 1844, 
PNB Bldg., Escolta, Metro Manila; government con- 
trolled; f. 1916; cap. p.u. i,io6m.; dcp. 7,606.0m. 
(Sept. 1977); Chair. Juan Ponce Enrile; Pres. P. O. 
Domingo; 177 brs. 

Principal Commercial Banks 

Bank of the Philippine Islands: P.O.B. 1827 MCC, Makati. 
Metro Manila; f. i85r; cap. p.u. 200.0m.: dcp. 1,978.010. 
(Sept. 1977); Pres. Alberto de Villa-Abrille; O7 brs. 

China Banking Corporation: Cnr. Dasmarinas and Juan 
Luna, P.O.B. 611, Metro Manila; f. 1920, cap. p.u. 
120.0m.; dep. 933. 3m. (Sept. 1977); Chair, and Gen. 
Man. Albino Z. Sy Cip; Pres. George Dee Sekiat; 
7 brs. 

Commercial Bank and Trust Co. of the Philippines: CI3TC 
Bldg., Ayala .Avc., .Makati. Metro .Manila; f. 1954; cap 
p.u. 82.7m.; dep. gOO. 4m. (Sept. 1977); Chair. Manuel J 
.Marquez; Pres. Vicente .>\. Pacis, Jr ; 32 brs 

Far East Bank and Trust Co,: Far East Bank Bldg.. 
.Miiralla, Iiitramuros, Metro .Manila (POB 1411). f. 
i960; cap p.u. 720m.; dep im (Sept 1977); 

Chair. Josf. B. Fernandez, Jt ; Pres .\ur,L’STO M 
Barcelon; 31 brs. 

Pilipinas Manufacturers Bank: Ay.ala .Nve , Makati, Metro 
Manila; caji. pu 60 . om.; dep. 26S.7m. (Sept 1077); 
Chair Romeo R Fchauz; Pres, Conrado T CAL.^L^Nc 

Metropolitan Bank and Trust Co.: .Metrobank PI.ir.T. 
Buendia Avc Extension. M.ik.ati, Metro M.ind.i, f 
1962, cap p 11 I loom , dcp 1,6535m (Scjit 1077). 
Cl’.air CroEGi; S K Tv. Pre-. .\ndi:i;s \' C.*.stil;.o, 
103 brs 

P.TCific Banking Corporation: .(L’ Qisir.tin P.ircd— •. St . 
Metro .^l.u•.il.t. f 1055: c.'ip p II if>2 zni (Sept 
dep 05371!) (Sept 1077), Chair .tNToxio Ronas 
Citf.v. Pre<. ami Gen Man Ciu'.strn G BM"^t; 2.' i':-- 

Philippine Commercial and Industrial Bank: .\nt.'m<) 

uidi', . ‘I . M K,d.a\s St . Fnmt.a. Metio f de-'.. 

r.tp, pn l6Si):ii; dep i,t,’i>o:r. t.'^pt I'.;;!, < h-ti' 
F'Mlii) AnriLo. I’te. I! 39 bt' 


Philippine Trust Co.: Plaza Lacson, Sta. Cruz, .^!etra 
Alanila; f. 1916; cap. p.u. 100. om.; dep. 1.629,0m. 
(Sept. 1977); Pres. Leonidas de la Llana; Chair. 
Oscar Ledesma; 6 brs. 

Philippine Veterans Bank: Bonifacio Drive. Port .\re.a. 
Aletro Manila; f. 1964; loans granted to both veterans 
and non-veterans; cap. p.u. loo.om.; dcp. 1,134.2m. 
(Sept. 1077); Chair. .Xlejo Santos; P.-e.s. Hsteb.an B. 
Caeanos; 24 brs. 

Riza! Commercial Banking Corpn.: 333 Bnenuia .Ave. 
Extension, Makati, Metro .^Iani!a: f. 1963: c.tp. p.u. 
78.7m.; dep. 1,200.5m. (March 1077}; Chair. .A. T. 
Yuchengco; Pres. David B. Svcir; 25 br^. 

Foreign Ba.nks 

Bank of America: 8751 Pasco de Ro.xas, .Mak.tli, .'detro 
Manila D-70S; dep. 644. Sm. (Marcfi 1977}: Vice-Pres. 
and Man. Ramo.n Sy. 

Banque Nationale de Paris: Pasco de Ro.xas, P.O.B. loO'^. 
Makati, Metro Manila; Man. BERNA.nii Fleuey. 

Barclays Bank International: Sikatuna Bldg., 6762 .Ayala 
Ave., P.O.B. 1939, Makati, Metro Manila; Vice-I’re^ 
Chuck Love. 

Chartered Bank: 7901 Makati .Ave., Makati. .Metro Manila; 
cap. p.u. 137.2m.; dep. 300,901. (Sept. 1977); Man 
R. PUDNER. 

Citibank: S741 Pa.'^co de Roxa.s, Makati, .Metro M.anil.'t; 
cap. p.n. 100. om.; dcp. 1,1000m. (Sept. 1977): ^'icr•- 
Pres. Daniel T. Jacobsen. 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation: P.AL Bldg,, 
■Ayala .Ave., Makati, Metro Manila; c.ap, p.u 101, run.; 
dep. 220.2m. (Sept. 1977); Res .M.an. D G HAn.i.so;:. 

Lloyds Bank International; J’.O.B. 2174, MaV:.ati, Metro 
Manila: Man. J. O. James. 

Midland Bank International: 4th Floor. Legaspi Trmcis 
200 Bldg., F’asco de Roxas, .Makati, .Metro .Manila, .Alan 
P. F. Ckyer. 

Rural Ba.'.ks 

Small private banks established with the encouragement 
and .assistance (both financial and technical) of the 
Government in order to promote and expand th.e rural 
economy in an orderh* manner. Conceived mainly to 
stimuhatc the productive capacities of .small farmers , sni.al! 
merchants and sm.all industrialists in rur.i! are.a', and to 
combat usurj’, their principal objectives are to phace 
within cas\’ reach and .access of the p'-ojde credit facilities 
on reasonable terms .and. in co-operation witii other 
agencies of the Govcmnicnt. to provide ailvice on hiuir.e s 
.and farm management .and the proper u^e of credit h'r 
production and marketint: purp.i.'-:. Th- nation'.-, riira! 
banking sv'.steni consi'-ted of .■■'57 unit"- in D 's-'ml- r 1076 

Srr.ciAL Banks 

Development Bank ot the Philippines: DBP Bldg . G,,rner 
M.rkati .and Buendi.a .Av--. . f.hda'.ti, .'detro 'd.irid-., f 
io;7. wlndly <n\ n-'d J.v tf..,- G..\ r'r!m;'nt, r:.>\ , •. 

term loans for ;i:;r iciilt ur.i! .and in In-.tri.d ti'-'. r; -.j 
c.ap. 2.6-0 ,^::i . drp 3.3^251!;, i-'-ju to:-' < 6 -i' 

Pl.AriDO 1 . Mm-a, Jr 

Land Bank of the Philippines: nth I'.-'-. BF c. - 

minitim. .Adn.in.i St, Inttain-n- M'tn- : 

to'-i. provi , ne.'.;:., i.-.' --it;-.;*, tn -■ 1 t,'.- 

i.oH'-m ."■Vp ''-77orV rii i.,L . Cr - .V 

1- A Vii'-.r.A. Bo 1 ; t'l B- r '.-.ni so. - t • ! 

In .. ! ht! n t> 
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Banking Association 

Bankers’ Association of the Philippines: 12th Floor, 
Philbanking Corpn. Bldg., Port Area, Manila; Pres. 
A. M. Barcelon. 

STOCK EXCHANGES 

Makati Stock Exchange: Makati Stock Exchange Bldg.,- 
Ayala Ave., Makati, Metro Manila; Pres. Eduardo 
Lim. 

Manila Stock Exchange: Manila Stock Exchange Bldg; 
Muelle de la Industria and Prensa Sts., Binondo, 
Manila; f. 1927; 47 mems.; Pres. Anthony Dee K. 
Chiong, Jr.; Sec. Simplicio J. Roxas; pubis. MSE 
Weekly Letter, MSE Monthly Review, MSE Investment 
Guide Yearbook, MSE Investor's Information Series. 

Metropolitan Stock Exchange: 2nd Floor, Padilla Arcade, 
Greenhills Commercial Center, San Juan, Metro Manila; 
f. 1974: Pres. Teophilo Reyes, Jr.; 36 mems. 

INSURANCE, 

Asian Surety and Insurance Co, Inc.: W. L. Yao Bldg., 
Manila; Pres. W. Li Yao; fire, casualty, car, marine, 
personal accident. 

Associated Insurance & Surety Co., Inc.: David-M. de 
Banco Nacional, Manila: Pres. E. A. Suarez. 

Capital Insurance and Surety Co. Inc.: P.O B. 1613, Escolta, 
Manila; f. 1949; Pres. J. G. Garrdio; Chair. J. Mufioz; 
fire, casualty, marine, life. 

Central Surety & Insurance Co,: loth Floor, Philbanking 
Bldg., Port Area, Manila; f. 1949; Pres. Constancio 
T. CastaSeda, Jr.; bonds, fire, marine, casualty, motor 
car. _ 

Commonwealth Insurance Co.: Warrier Barnes Bldg., 2900 
Faraday Cnr. South' Expressway, Makati, Metro 
Manila: f. 1935: Pres. A. Roxas. 

Domestic Insurance Company of the Philippines: Domestic 
Insurance Bldg., Port Area, Manila; f. 1946; Pres. A. L. 
Achaval; Man. J. I. Pueo; fire, marine, motor car, 
fidelity and surety and allied lines. 

Empire Insurance Co.: Prudential Bank Bldg., Ayala Ave., 
Makati, Rizal; f. 1949: Chair. Sergio Corpus; fire, 
bonds, marine, accident, extraneous perils. 

Equitable Insurance Corporation: loth Floor, Equitable 
Bank Bldg., 262 Juan Luna St., P.O.B. 1103, Manila; 
f. 1950; Pres. Dr. Roque D. Yap; Gen. Man. George 
L. Go; fire, marine, personal, accident, car, bond. 

Far Eastern Surety and Insurance Co. Inc.: Suite 718. 
Filbank Bldg., Metro Manila; f. rg34; Pres, Antonio 
Tan Kiang. 

FGU Insurance Corporation: Insular Life Bldg., 6781 Ayala 
Ave., Makati, Metro Manila; f. 1963; Pres. Enrique 
Clemente, Jr. 

Fidelity and Surety Co. of the Philippines, Inc.: 3rd Floor, 
Monte de Piedad Bldg., Plaza Sta. Cruz, Metro Manila; 
f. 1912; Pres. Paterno M. Sisante. 

First Continental Assurance Co. Inc.: Concepcion St. Cnr. 
Muralla St., Intramuros, Manila; f. i960; Pres. G. B. 
Licaros, Jr.; fire, marine, motor car, accident, work- 
men’s compensation, bonds. 

First National Surety & Assurance Co. Inc.: Insurance 
Center Bldg., 633 Gen. Luna St., Intramuros, Manila; 
f. 1950; Pres. Ramon Diaz; general insurance. 

Insular Life Assurance Co. Ltd.: Insular Life Bldg., 6781 
Ayala Ave., Makati, P.O.B. 128, Manila; f. 1910; Pres. 
Vicente R. Ayllon. 


Finance 


Luzon Surety Co. Inc,: 180 David St., Manila; f. 1929; 
Pres. IsiDORO Rodriguez. 

Malayan Insurance Co. Inc.: 4th Floor, Yuchengo Bldg., 
484 Quintin Paredes St.. Manila; f. 1949: industrial and 
commercial: Pres. Alfonso Yuchengco. 

Manila Insurance Company, Inc.: 3rd Floor, Maritima 
Bldg., Dasmarinas St., Binondo, Manila; f. 1917; Ptes. 
Jos^ P, Fernandez; Vice-Pres. Carlos P. Fernandez. 

Manila Surety & Fidelity Co,, Inc.: 66 P. Florentine, 
Quezon City; f. 1945; Pres. Dr. Precio.so S. PeRa; 
Vice-Pres. Dr. Elisa V. PeSa. 

Mdtropolitnn Insurance Company: Elizalde Bldg., 141 
■ Ayala Ave., Makati, Rizal; f. 1933: Pres. Manuel 
Elizalde; Vice-Pres. and Man. G. A. Reedvk; non-life. 

National Lite Insurance Company of the Philippines: 306 

■Regina Bldg., Escolta, Manila; Chair. J. V . Macuja; 
Pres. B. de Leon. 

Paramount Surety and Insurance Co. Inc.: Paramount 
Bldg., Quintin Paredes St., Metro Manila; Pres. 
Henry T. Go; fire, marine, casualty, car. 

People’s Surety & Insurance Co. Inc,: Trinidad Bldg., Cnr. 

A. Mabini and UN Aves., Manila; f. 1950; Chair. 
Conchita L. de Benitez; non-life, surety, fidelity. 

Philippine American Accident insurance Co. Inc.: Philam- 
life Bldg., UN Ave., Ermita, Manila; f. 1961; Pres. 

B. M. Aragon; Chair. M. Campos; all classes of general 
insurance. 

Philippine American General Insurance Group: Philamlife 
Bldg., UN Ave., Ermita, Manila; f. 1961; Pres. B. M. 
Aragon; Chair. M. Campos; all classes of general 
insurance. 

Philippine American Life Insurance Co.; Philamlife Bldg., 
UN Ave., Ermita, Manila; f. 1947; Pres. C. C. Zalamea. 

PhIlippino Prudential Life Insurance Co. Inc.: Insurance 
Center Bldg., 633 Gen. Luna St., Intramuros, Manila; 
f. 1963; Pres. D. L. Mercado; life, health and accident. 

Philippine Reinsurance Corporation: 2nd Floor, Asian 
Reinsurance Bldg., Gamboa St., Makati, Metro Manila; 
t- 1958; Pres. Nicanor Jacinto, Jnr.; reinsurance in 
all branches. 

PhIlippino ■ Surety & Insurance Co. Inc.; 224 Natividad 
Bldg., Escolta. Manila: Pres. C. Martin. 

Pioneer Insurance and Surety Corpn.: Pioneer House, 3^® 
Nueva Corner, Escolta, Manila; f. 1954; Chair. Lorenzo 
Chan Toh; Pres. Robert Coyiuto. 

Provident Insurance Company of the Philippines: Provident 
Insurance Bldg., 2 Esteban St., Legaspi Village, 
Makati, Metro Manila; Pres. Jose de Leon. 

Rei^urance Company of the Orient, Inc.: 2nd Floor, Rico 
House, 126 Amorsolo St., Legaspi Village, Makati, 
Metro Manila; f. 1956; Pres. Jose P. Alvendia; all 
classes. 


Rico General Insurance Corporation: 2nd Floor. RICO 
House, 126 Amorsolo St., Legaspi Village, Makati, 
mzal; f. 1964; Chair, and Pres. Justice CarmeliNO G. 
Alvenida; Gen. Man. Romeo A. Mallari. 

Rizal Surely and Insurance Co.: Roman R. Santos Bldg., 
^laza Eacson, Metro Manila; f. 1930- Pres. Sergio 
. Corpus. 
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Standard Insurance Co. Inc.: 5th Floor. Cardinal Bldg., 
cnr. b. Agoncillo and Herran Sts., Manila; f. 1958: Pres. 
• Lourdes T. Echauz. 


Escolta, Manila; Chair. N. Jacinto.' 
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Tabacalera Insurance Co. Inc.: 9th Floor, Bank of the 
Philippine Islands Bldg., Ayala Avc., Makati, Rizal 
3116; f. 1937: Pres. Alejandro Ros de Lacour; Chair. 
Carlos F. Uy, Jr. 

Universal Reinsurance Corpn.: Universal Re Bldg., 106 
Paseo de Roxas, Legaspi Village, Makati, Metro Manila; 
f. 1971; Chair. Jaime Zobel de Ayala; Pres. Angel B. 
Gabriel. 

Workmen’s Insurance Co., Inc.: 6th Floor, G. E. Antonino 
Bldg., T.M. Kalaw, Ermita, Manila; f. 1961; Chair. 


Finance, Trade and Industry’ 

Dr. Pacieico E. Marcos; Pres. FlR^!0 O. Luvanag; 
fire, motor vehicle, marine cargo and hull, transporta- 
tion, accidents, casualty bonds. 

World-Wide Insurance & Surety Co. Inc,; 4tb Floor, 
Cardinal Bldg., Comer Hcrran and F. Agoncillo Streets, 
Ermita, Manila; {. 1950; affiliated v,-ith Standard- 
Cardinal Life Insurance Companies; Pres. Romeo R. 
Echauz; fire, marine, motor car, accident, workmen’s 
compcn.sation, loans, mortgages, bonds, a\'iation. 

The majority of the larger British, American and 
Canadian insurance companies are represented in M.anila. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

Chamber of Agriculture and Natural Resources of the 
Philippines: 5th Floor, Rico House, Amorsolo St., 
Legaspi Village, Makati, Metro Manila; Pres, .‘\lfredo 
Montelidano. 

Chamber of Commerce of the Philippines: Magallancs 
Drive, Intramuros, Manila 2801; f. 1903: 1,420 mems.; 
Pres. Fred J. Elizalde; Sec.-Gcn. R. J. de la 
Cuesta; publ. Commerce. 

Chamber of International Trade; L. & S. Bldg., Roxas 
Blvd., Metro Manila; Pres. Jovjto Rivera; Dir. and 
Sec. -Gen. Alexander V. Ruiz. 

Federation of Filipino-Chinesc Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry Inc.; P.O.B. 23, 6th Floor, Federation Center, 
Mucllc de Binondo, Manila; Pres. Leqnardo Ty. 

International Chamber of Commerce of llo-IIo: P.O.B. 54, 
Ilo-IIo City 5901; f. 1924; 63 mems.; Pres. Francisco 
M. DE LA Cruz; publ. Journal. 

Mandaluyong Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 

Mandaluyong, Rizal. 

Manila Chamber of Commerce Inc.: P.O.B. 763, Room 410, 
Shurdut Bldg.. Intramuros, Manila; £. 1898; 59 mems.; 
Pres. B. H. Martin; Vice-Pres. M. V. Bane, R. 
PUDNER. 

Philippine Chinese General Chamber of Commerce: 956 
Benavides St., Binondo, Manila; f. 1907; affiliated u-itli 
the Federation of Filipino-Chinesc Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry' Inc.; Pres. Dr. Vicente Uy Sun; 
Sec. Esteban Tan. 

Philippines Chamber of Industries; Ledesma Bldg. If. 
Gen. Luna St., Intramuros, Metro Manila; f. 1950; 675 
mcm.s.; Pres. Petronilo GuevaRRa; publ. Industrial 
Philippines. 

There .are other Philippine Chambers of Commerce in 
all the more im])ortant towns and seaports. 

TRi^VDING CORPORATIONS 

Philippine Exporters Trading Corporation (PETLOR); 

Equitable Bank Bldg , Makati, Manila; Private corpora- 
tion tlcsigned to promote e.vpnrt--. .’td interim Pres, 
Ur.NKV ButMo; Vice-Pres I'rancisco Wenceslao. 

Philippine International Trading Corporation (PITCp 3rd 

Moor, ITC HUlg., 337 Buendia Ave. Il.Monsion. M.ikati. 
.Metro M.anila; f. 1073. govemment-o'.vned «.to-:k cor- 
jKiration to conduct bulk tr.rdc in r.rw m.atena!.'., ‘ertii- 
Imishi-d and ti!U''!'.c<.l goo'.ls. Pres, Di'minadoe I, I,t«!. 

Philippine Sugar Commijsion: .M.uula; (. 1077. Kovernmem 
org.rui.'atton conducting r,\port sug.ir. 


DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

National Economic and Development Authority (HEDA): 

Padre Faura, Manila 2S01; f. 1973: central planning 
and policy formulation body of the Philippines, to 
ensure the optimum utilization of .scarce resources and 
to increase economic efficiency; Dir.-Gen. Gerardo 
P. Sicat. 


Agricultural Credit Administration (ACA); 2544 Taft Avc., 
Manila; wholly government-owned corporation; pro- 
vides crop production credit to fanners and marketing 
and facility loans to agricultural co-operatives; 
Administrator Teofilo T. .\zada. 

National Development Company (NDC); Purcra St., Sta. 
Mesa, Manila; f. 1919: wholly government -owned 
corporation engaged in tlic organization, financing and 
management of subsidiaries and corporations including 
commercial, industrial, mining, agricultural and other 
enterprises which may be necessary or contributory to 
the economic development of the country; Chair. 
CoNSTANTE L. Fari.^as; .-tsst. Gen. ^^an. Robert E. 
Noria. 

Philippine Rural Reconstruction Movement (PRRM); 078 

Romualdez St., Paco, Metro Manila; a non-profit- 
making. private, civic agency; f. 1952; opentes rocial 
laboratories in selected Philippine villages in ulsich 
nesv and creative approaches to rural dcveloj>ment are 
tested and validated; llum.an Resource Development 
centre offers graduate studies in community develop- 
ment and non-formal training for rural le.aders; Clt.iir. 
Board of Trustees .^f.\^■l.'EL P. 3 fANAi(A:;. 

Private Development Corporation of the Philippines (PDCP): 
PDCP Bldg., Ayal.a Avc., 7 <lakati. Riral; f. 1963 with 
World Bank assist.ancc; asri-st.s private enterpri’' 
development in the Philippines, especially of capita! 
markets and managerial .''kilE, Cli.’ir. Ron! nro T. 
Villanueva; Pre.s. \’icenti; Jav.me. 

EMPLOYE IIS’ ASSOC I ATI ONS 

Base Metals Association of the Philippines: VaL:-!.'-':;) 11 
Bldg., P.uong T.uuo, .M.'.k.ati. .Mr',r<. .'d.-.r.d.!. t j . 

Cham. Jesus S Cabaiu us; Pre- Si i'A-.Ti.s*.' t’.isRrr, 

Filipino Shipowners' Association: .M-ie-a-.-ay B’ tg , r M. 
Kal.aw St.. Rr.'uita. .Metro M.'.nii.A; f. so'g.-; Z" ; 

1‘ft".. y.v.v! i. .\. .^!,M.^A^^ w. R'-'r. ' R.*'! c 

S\>T:t.t. A'.' 

Philippine Cigar and Cigarette Manulacturen Astcclaben: 

tirG i.- . 3 '..;,:.-'. .C; , r.-.:- tr- • .’■! .-.r •=• 

Pre- R.'.t I it JC'-! ; \ 
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Philippine Coconut Producers Federation, Inc.: Suite D, 
2593 Lorenzo Bldg., Vitocruz corner Taft Ave., Metro 
Manila; Pres. Gov. Benjamin Romxjaldez. 

Philippine Copra Exportere Association Inc.: 943 Gabaldon 
Bldg., J. Llahes Escoda St., Ermita, Metro Manila; 
Pres. IVlANUEL J. Igual. , ■ ■ 

Philippine Sugar Association: Sikatuna Bldg., Ayala Ave., 
Makati; Metro Manila; f. 1922; Pres. Manuel Elizalde; 
lymems. . . , 

Pulp and Paper Manufacturers’ Association lnc.:.Kalayaan 
Bldg., Sicedo St., Makati, Rizal, P.O.B. 3839; f. 1959; 
Pres. Aleredo U. Benedicto. 

Sugar Producers’ Co-operative Marketing Association, Inc.: 

yth Floor, Kalayaan Bldg., Corner Salcedo and De la 
Rosa Sts., Makati, Rizal, P.O.B. 3839, Manila; Pres. 
A. U. BENEDicfo; Sec. D. M. Locsin. 

Textile Mills Association of the Philippines, Inc. (TMAP): 

Alexander House, 132 Amorsolo St', Legaspi Village, 
Makati, Metro Manila; f. 1956; 51 mems.; Pres. Ray- 
mundo Lorenzana. 

Textile Producers’ Association of the Philippines, Inc.: 

Downtown Center Bldg., 516 Quintin Paredes St., 
Binorido, Metro Manila; Pres. Alfredo EscAffo. 

TRADE UNIONS 
Federations 

Confederation of Citizens Labor Unions (CCLU) : R.303 Free 
Press BuUding, 708 Rizal Ave., Manila; f. 1951; ai 
affiliated unions; Pres. Leon O; Ty. 

Confederation of Unions in Government Corporations 
(CUGC): f. 1956; about 12 affiliates; Pres. Emmanuel 
Clave. 


Trade and Industry, Transport 

Federation of Frco.Workers (FFW): Suite E; Ysmael Apts., 
1845 Taft Ave., P.O.B. 163, Manila; f. 1950; affiliated 
■ • to the Brotherhood of Asian. Trade Unions and the 
WCL; about 370 affiliated unions and 200,000 mems.; 
Pres. Juan C. Tan; Exec. Vice-Pres. Ramon Jabar.' 

Katipunang Manggagawang Piiipino (KMP-TUCP) {Trade 
Uiiioti Congress of the Philippines)-. Marvex Bldg., 152A 
isth St., Port Area, Manila; f. 1975; i million mems.; 
Pres. Roberto S. Oca; Sec.-Gen. Democrito T. 
Mendoza; pubis. TUCP Bulletin (monthly). Research 
Center - Memo (monthly),- Philippine Labor Research 
Bulletin (every two months); 23 affiliates including: 
National Association of Trade Unions (NATU): Suite 
401, San Luis Terraces, Ermita, Manila; f. 1954; 
about 27,000 mems.; Pres. Ignacio P. Lacsina. 
NationaLCongress of Unions in the Sugar Industry of 
the Philippines (NACUSIP): 7th St., Capitol Sub- 
division, Bacolod City. 

National Labour Union Inc.: '3199 Magsaysay'Blvd., 
Sta. Mesa,' Manila; f. 1929; Pres. Eulogio R. 
Lerum; Sec. Antonio V. Policarpio;. 100,000 
mems.; publ. National Labor Unionist (quarterly). 
Philippine Transport and General Workers’ Organiza- 
. tion-ITF (PTGV/O-ITF) : 13th and Boston Sts.', Port ’ 
Area, Manila; 180 affiliates; 45,000 mems.; Pres. 
Roberto S. Oca, Sr.; Sec. Johnny S. Oca. 
Philippines Association of Free Labor Unions (PAFLU): 

. 1233 Tecson-Tindalo, Tondo,- Manila; f. 1951; 380 
affiliated unions, about 75,000 mems.; Pres. CiP- 
RiANO Cid; Exec. Sec. Israel C. de Bocobo. 

Philippines Trade, Union Council (PTUC) : f. 1954; 49 affilia- 
ted unions, about 238,060 mems.; affiliated to ICFTU; 
Pres. CiPRiANO Cid; Gen. Sec.- Josk J. Hernandez. 

Textile and Allied Workers’ Federation: 3,400 mems.; Pres. 

V. L. Arniego. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Philippine National Railways; 943 Claro M. Tecto Ave., 
Divisoria, Manila; f. 1892; government-owned; 1,723 
km. of tracks (1975); the northern line runs from Manila 
to San Fernando, La Union, and the southern line from 
Manila to Legaspi, Albay; Chair. Col. Salvador T. 
Villa; Gen. Man. Col. Nicanor T. Jimenez. 

Phividec Railways Inc.: P.O.B. 300, Lapuz, ,Ilo-Ilo City; f. 
1906; 1 16 km.; Gen. Man. Col. Tito Arandela; Chair. 
Gen. Vicente S. Umali. 

ROADS , 

Department of Public Highways; Manila; in 1975 there 
were 112,870 km. of roads. Commissioner Baltazar 
Aquino. 

Philippine Motor Association: 4071 R. Magsaysay Blvd., 
P.O.B. 999, Manila; Pres. Manuel Lim; Vice-Pres. 
Juan E. Tuason. 


SHIPPING 
National Lines 

Bottlho Bulk Transport Corpn.: 8th Floor, Antonino 
Building, T. M. Kalaw SL, Ermita, Manila; f. 1966; 
3 vessels; Pres. Luisita Botelho. 

Eastern Shipping Lines Inc.: ESL Bldg., Anda Circle, Port 
Area, Intramuros, Manila; 6 vessels; Pres. James L. 
Chiongbian; services to Japan and Philippines. 
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Lusieveco (Luzon Stevedoring Corpn.): Tacoma and 
Second Sts., Port Area, P.O.B. 582, Manila; f. 1909; 
3 brs.; worldwide tanker and towage operations; fleet 
of 28 takers, 122 tugs and 509 barges; Chair. Juan 
Ponce Enrile; Vice-Chair. Geronimo Z. Velasco. 
Magsaysay Lines Inc.: Magsaysay Bldg., 520 T. M. Kalaw 
St., Ermita, Metro Manila; Chair, and Pres. Miguel A. 
Magsaysay; shipping managers, agents and brokers. 

Maritime Company of the Philippines: 105 Dasmarifias St., 
Binondo, Metro Manila; 9 cargo vessels; Chair. J. P. 
Fernandez; Man. William R. Palou. . , 

PhiHppine Ace Lines Inc.: P.o.B. 3567, Ground Floor, 
Mary Bachrach Bldg., Port Area, Metro Manila; 5 
vessels; Pres. Rufino Guy Su Sim; Chair.' Eugenio 
NGELES, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. Lope O. Angangco; 
cargo and liner services to Japan, Europe, South 
Amenca and U.S.A. . j p > f • 

Philippine President Lines Inc.; PPL Bldg., 1000-1046 
Nations Ave., Manila; 12 cargo vessels; Chair. 

tt’c Pres. E. T. Yap; services: Chartering, 

U.S.A., Japan, Europe. 

Sweet Lines Inc.: Head Office: Arellano Blvd., Cebu City; 

vessels; Pres, and Gen. Man. 
o Casas Lim; Manila Man. Alfred Casas Lim. 

Transocean Transport Corpn.: 7th Floor, Magsaysay Bldg., 

Pt-o at Kalaw St., Ermita, Manila; 3 cargo vessels; 
Pres. Miguel A , Magsaysay. , ’ ^ P 
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United Philippine Lines, Inc.: UPL Bldg., Santa Clara St., 
Intrarnuros, Manila; Chair, and Pres. Col. Generoso 
F. Tanseco; services to Japan, Hong Kong and U.S.A.. 

William Lines, Inc.; Pier 14, North Harbour, Manila; pas- 
senger and cargo inter-island service; 18 pass./cargo 
vessels; Pres. Victor S. Chiongbian'; E.xec. Vice-Pres 
A. S. Chiongbian. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

In addition to the international airport at Manila, there 
are eight trunk airports, 23 secondary airports and 90 air- 
strips in the domestic system. There are plans to start 
building two new airports in Negros Oriental and in Bohol. 


Transport, Tourism, Atomic Energy 

Philippine Air Lines Inc, (PAL): PAL Bldg., .Ayala Avc.. 
^^akati, P.O.B. 95.;, Metro Manila; f. lO-jO; internal 
services and international services to .Ai'.stralia, 
Hawaii, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Japan, Pakistan. 
T.aiwan, Thailand, U.S..\., Federal Kcpublic of 
Germany, Italy and the Netherlands; Chair, and Pres. 
Be.vig.vo P. Toda, Jr.; fleet of 9 DC-3. 3 DC-8-50. 
2 DC-8-30, 3 DC-10-30, 9 One-Eleven 500, 11 HS 7.<8, 
I HS 125. II A'S-ii.\. I .Argosy. 

Manila is also served by the following .airlines; .Air 
France, Alitalia, Cath.ay Pacific Airlines Ltd. (CPA), China 
Air Lines, Egypt.Air, Garuda Indonesian .Ainvay.s. JAL, 
KLM, Korean Air Lines, Lufthansa. Malaysian .\irline 
System, Northwest Orient .Airlines (NW.A), Pan American, 
PLA, Qantas, SAS, Singapore .Airlines, Swissair and Thai 
International. 


TOURISM 


Department of Tourism: Agrifma Circle, Rizal Park, 
Manila, P.O.B. 3451; Sec. Jose D. .Aspiras. 

Principal Theatre Companies 

Bayanihan Philippine Dance Company: Phibppine Women’s 
University, Taft Ave., Manila; f. 1957: regular pro- 
grammes; efforts towards a folk dance revival and the 
emergence of a native dance tradition; occasional 
subsidies from the Department of Tourism, govern- 
ment grants for foreign tours; Pres. Dr. Helena Z. 
Benitez; Exec Dir. Dr. Leticia P. be Guz.man. 

Filippineteii Dance Company: 41 Timog (South) Ave., 
Quezon City; f. 1957; private company: folkloric 
ballots in native dance styles; 24 male and fem.Tlc 
dancers, five instrumentalists; Foundcr-Dir. Madame 
Leonor Orosa Goquingco. 


PNC Barangay Folk Dance Troupe: Philippine Norma! 
College. Taft Ave.. M.anila; f. ig) 0 ; study .and propa- 
gation of Philippine folk dances, song.s and games; 
formal and informal folk d.ance coursc-s within a teacher 
training curricitUim; nation.al and international per- 
formances; Foimdcr-Dir. .Mr.s. I’az-Cielo .A. Biri.MONTE. 

Principal Orchestras 

The Manila Symphony Orchestra; P.O.B. 6O4, Manila; f. 
1926; regular symphonic, opera and ballet projp-ammes; 
encourages young artists; Music Dir. and Conductor 
Begaldo Jose: Pre.s. John Koche. 

National Philharmonic Orchestra; Acea Comixnind, 
Tindalo St., Makati. Metro Manila; f. igtio; seasonal 
symphony concert.s; sponsors international opens and 
ballets: privately financed; Pres . .Musical Dir. and 
Conductor Uebentor Romero. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Philippine Atomic Energy Commission: Don Mariano Marco.s 
Ave.. Diliman. Quezon City. D-505; f. 1958; the official 
body dc.aling w-ith nuclear energy activities in the 
Philippines, under the Department of F.nergy. It has a 
i.ooo-kW. swimming pool reactor for researcii. training 
and jiroduction of radioisotopes. Its n-search centre 
conduct.s studies in aericulture, biology, medicine, 
chemistry, physics and nuclear oneineeriiig. It provides 
technical services utilizing nucle.ir techniipies to re- 
search agencies, educational institutions and hosjiitals. 
Technical assistance is received mainly from Inter- 
iiatioii.rl Atomic I-hiergy .\gency. Ihiiteil St.itcs .Agency 
for International I'levelopment. Colombo Plan and 
through bilateral agreements with othei nations. 
Commissioner Dr Lii'kado 1), Ip.i:. 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITIES 


Adamson University: Ermita, Manila; 471 teachers, iT,2^b 
students. 

Angeles University: Angeles City; c. 155 teachers, 5,035 
students. 

Aquinas University: Legaspi City; 155 teachers, ' 4,000 
students. 

Araneta University Foundation: Malabon, Metro Manila; 
494 teachers, 14,447 students. 

Arellano University: Sampaloc, Manila; 216 teachers, 7,410 
students. 

Ateneo de Manila University. Manila; 291 teachers, 4,158 
students. 

University of Baguio: Baguio City; 219 teachers, 6,438 
students. 

Bicol University: Legaspi City; c. 400 teachers, c. 12,500 
students. 

Central Luzon State University: Muno2, Nueva Ecija; 280 
teachers, 4.185 students. 

Central Mindanao University: Musuan, Bukidnon; 237 
teachers, 6,307 students. ' ■ 

Central Philippine University: Ilo-Ilo City; 274 teachers, 
7,583 students. 

Centro Escolar University: San Miguel, Manila; 368 
teachers, 9,750 students. 

De La Salle College: Manila; 297 teachers, 4,409 students. 

Divine Word . University: Tacloban City; 299 teachers, 
8,291 students. 

University of the East: Sampaloc, Manila; 3 campuses; 
1,548 teachers, 64,500 students. 

University of the Eastern Philippines: University Town, 
Northern Samar. 

Far Eastern University; Manila; 1,150 teachers, 40,321 
students. 

Feati University: Santa Cruz, Manila; 850 teachers, 30,000 
students. 

Foundation University: Dumaguete City; 150 teachers, 
3,150 students. 

University of Ilo-Ilo: Rizal, Ilo-Ilo. 

Luzonian University Foundation :Lucena City; 132 teachers, 
3,341 students. 

University of Manila: Sampaloc, Manila; 349 teachers, 
10,000 students. 


Manila Central University: Oroquieta, Manila; 202 teachers, 
6,187 students. 

Mindanao State University: Marawi City; c. 320 teachers, 
c. 5,800 students. 

University of Mindanao: Davao City; 338 teachers, 15,213 
students. 

National University: Sampaloc, Manila; 157 teachers, 8,052 
students. 

University of Negros Occidental-Recoletos: Bacolod City; 
222 teachers, 6,930 students. 

University of Northern Philippines: Vigan.Tlocos Sur; 166 
teachers, 2,817 students. 

Notre Dame University: Cotabato City; c. 131 teachers, 
2,581 students. 

University of Nueve Caceres: Naga City; 260 teachers, 
,7,276 students. 

University of Pangasinan: Dagupan City; c. 333 teachers, 
10,986 students. 

Philippine Women’s University: Manila; 498 teachers, 
8,325 students. 

University of the Philippines: Diliman, Quezon City; 0. 
2,452 teachers, 17.886 students. 

Manuel L, Quezon University: Quiapo, Manila; 520 
teachers, 14,408 students. , , 

Saint Louis University: Baguio City; '310 teachers, 12,677 
students. 

University of San Agustin: Ilo-Ilo City; 354 teachers, 
10,284 students. 

University of San Carios: Cebu City; 400 teachers, 10,220 
students. 

University of Santo Tomds: Manila; 1,606 teachers, 42,917 
students. 

Silliman University; Dumaguete City; 333 teachers, 6,111 
students. 

University of Southern Philippines: Cebu City; 186 teachers, 
6,924 students. 

Southwestern University: Cebu City; 410 teachers, 12,272 
students. 

University of the Visayas: Cebu City; c. 500 teachers, c. 
20,000 students. 

Xavier University: Cagayan de Oro City; 212 teachers, 
4.259 students. 



PUERTO RICO 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico lies about 50 miles 
(80 km.) east of Hispaniola (Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic) in the outer Caribbean. The climate is maritime- 
tropical with a mean temperature of 76'’!' (24.4°c); 
however, temperatures range from 63'’!' (17'c) to g6°F 
(36 °c). The official language is Spanish and English is 
widely spoken. About 85 per cent of the population are 
Roman Catholic, the remainder belonging to Protestant 
denominations. The national flag (proportions 5 by 3) has 
five alternating red and white horizontal stripes, with a 
blue triangle containing a white star ne.\t to the staff. The 
capital is San Juan. 

Recent History 

Puerto Rico was a Spanish colony for 400 years until 
189S when ii was ceded to the U.S.A. American citizen- 
ship was granted in 1917 and in 1947 Puerto Rico was 
given the right to elect its own Go\'ernor. In 1952 a 
Constitution was promulgated by which the island 
attained the status of a self-governing “Commonwealth” 
associated with the United States. In a plebiscite held in 

1967, 60.5 per cent of voters ratified a continuation of 
Commonwealth status in preference to independence (0.6 
per cent) or incorporation as a State of the United States 
(38.9 per cent). Emigration to the United States, once at a 
high rate in the 1940s and 1950s, has'almost ceased and 
many emigrants have now begun to return to Puerto Rico. 
In the general elections of 1972 the Popular Democratic 
Party, under the leadership of Rafael Herndndez Col6u. 
regained the governor.ship and legislative control from the 
New Progressive Party, which had been in power from 

1968. However, the New Progressive Party regained the 
governorship and legislative control in 197O. led by Carlos 
Romero Barceld. an advocate of statehood. 

At the end of 1976 the outgoing U.S. President, Cfcrald 
Ford, called for Puerto Rico to become the 51st U.S. State, 
but the President-elect, Jimmy Carter, said in January 
1977 that any move towards statehood should originate 
in Puerto Rico itself There is. however, unlikely to be a 
further plebiscite on the question of the island'.s status 
until after the ex])iry of Romero's four-year term Since 
1074 there has been an increase in militant nationalism, 
including terrorist attacks in the U.S by the Fuerz.as 
Armadas de Liberacion Kacional (FAUN) and other 
groups demanding independence for Puerto Rico, In 1977 
the UK spcci.al committee on decoloniz.ation postponed 
consideration of Puerto Rico's "coloni.al" status until 
.\ugust J97.8. 

Government 

E.veciitivi' power is vest<*d in a (Governor, elected by 
univers.d adult sullrage fora four-year term, and a r.ifunrt 
of fourteen Secret.aries The l.egislature i' the bi-c.in’.'-r.rl 
l.egtsl.iuve .\ssfmblv consisting of th-- Semite »»f 27 
members .-md tin- House of Represent.itis'es of 51 memli'-r- 
i li-cted bv direct vote for four-ye.ir terms .\ Kr at 
Co!nmi--s;.iner, ebeted for .\ four-yc-ir t>rm. reprr--nts 
Puerto Kico ni the I'.S. Hous- of Ib'pri*' ent.itg. !uit h-rs 
oidv cominitt'-'- votmg pris ibge-. Pu'-rl'* Kf-'.n* .ire 

cittre!!-. of the Unite! St.ite^ 


Defence 

The United State.s and Puerto Rico fiave a common 
defence policy. 

Economic Affairs 

Puerto Rico has very few n.itural rc.sourcos. e.speci.iliy 
of fuels. An intensive government-sponsored programme of 
industrialization has changed the country’s economy from 
an agricultural to a mi.xcd one. Manufacturing is the main 
source of income, with te.xtiles, clothing, electrical and 
electronic equipment, plastics, chemicals, petrochemicals 
and processed foods as the ntain products. 

In the agricultural sector, the second large-t source of 
income (8333 million in 1076). dairy and livestock product 
income, has overtaken that of sugar, the main crop. 
Tobacco, coficc. pineapples, coconuts and sugar prodiictv 
such as rum and molasses arc .also important. In 
1974 the Government announced its plan for .agriculture, 
including higher credit, assured markct.s and a mininuiin 
price system. The high foreign invc.stnient of recent year.s. 
encouraged by tax incentives and duty-free access to the 
U.S..-\.., h.as levelled otT. The attraction of Puerto Rico to 
foreign investors as a source of clie.ap l.aliour rleclined with 
the proposed e.xteiision of U.S. wage minima to the island, 
Tlie United States provides the principal market for I’tieito 
Rican imports and e.xports although, owing to the l.’.S. 
policy of trade liberalization, Puerto Rico would Ii!:e some 
form of trade protectionism to gu.arantee it .a preferential 
place in the U.S. market. Tourism is an imjiort.ant .source 
of revenue and brouglit in 5 per cent of all receipts from 
abroad in 1976. 

Puerto Rico is very densely poiuilated. with a persistent 
unemployment problem. Tlie unemployment rate, whicli 
averaged 10 to 12 per cent before 1074. had ti-en by 11)77 
to 20 per cent, altlioiigh this was claimed to be .1 corisers a- 
tivc estimate .-Vt the same time inllatinn was riinniru; .it 
twice the rale of the United States on which its ernnomy 
is very dependent. 

Transport and Communicallons 

The only railway on Puerto Rico is owned by the 
corporation. Then- were over 10.450 miles (10. .‘'27 km ] of 
roads in 197.J Thi-re are i r ports, tie- chid nm-, b^ms: S.in 
Juan. Ponce and Mayague.' Interna! an-i intern. itou:.!! 
airservito-s are jirovided by over thirty In-,-.'.! .Xm' n rr, -.m; 
foreign lines 

Social Welfare 

Puerto Kico is intlii'led in tig- S • s- err'y 

progr.unn'.e mi-l .ibo ha-, a sv-tem of if- o.,-,.". 

iie.ilth, .tccid'-rit, di-.ibditv .w.i! ip'- e.n.er.t Ir; 1075 

there v.t-re 141, !,o%;-.:t.th.. with r ist b ' b . .-.rd I (7 ‘ 
phv-ici.iii-. j j:.-r c-nt b-: '..--t s-..-, -■■■; 

to s.i-.-!.d -.vi If.'.:,- .t!;d ji-:b’!' 

Education 

The public r lucit; m system i. c- 

tfV tl.e of iMur.’.ti !. h. 
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there were 1,964 public day schools with a total 01,709,574 
pupils and 310 private schools with 102,871 pupils. The 
12-year curriculum is subdivided into six grades of 
elementary school, three years junior- high school 
and three years senior high school. Vocational schools at 
the high school level and kindergartens also form part of 
the public education system. Instruction is conducted in 
Spanish but English is a required subject at all levels. The 
Department of Education operates an island-wide radio 
and television educational network. About 23.5 per cent of 
the budget was devoted to education in 1976/77. 

There are 23 public and private institutions of higher 
education. Public higher education policy is formulated by 
the Council bn Higher Education, which appoints the 
President of the University of Puerto Rico and Chancellors 
for the principal campuses. The State University system 
consists of three principal campuses and six regional 
colleges. 

In 1970 adult illiteracy averaged 12.2 per cent (males 
10.3 jier cent, females 13.4 per cent). 

Tourism 

There has been a sharp increase in ' tourism after its 
decline during the 1960s and it now forms a major source 
of income ($424 million in 1976/77). Attractions include 
the mountain scenery in the interior and fine beaches and 
game fishing in coastal waters. In 1976/77 1,376,466 
people visited the island. 

United States laws and regulations apply to foreign 
visitors to Puerto Rico. 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Sport 

Baseball, basketball, boxing and cockfighting are the 
most popular sports. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 29th (Memorial Day), July 4th (U.S. Indepen- 
dence Day), July 16th (Birthday of Luis Munoz Rivera), 
July 26th (Constitution Day), July 27th (Birthday of 
Jose Celso), September 4th (Labour Day), October 12th 
(Discovery of America), November iith (Veterans’ Day), 
November 19th (Discovery of Puerto Rico), November 
23rd (Thanksgiving Day), December 25th (Christmas). 

1979 : January rst (New. Year’s Day),- January 6th 
(Epiphany), January nth (Birthday of Eugenio Marla de 
Hostos), February , 19th (for Birthday of George Washing- 
ton), March 22nd (Emancipation of the Slaves); April 13th 
(Good Friday), April. i6th (Birthday of.Josd de. Diego). 

Weights and lyieasures 

The United States system is officially in force and some 
old Spanish weights and measures are used in local 
commerce. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

, United States currency: 

100 cents= I U.S. dollar. 

Exchange rates (December 197.7): 

£i sterling=U.S. $1.83; 

• . U.S. $1 = 54.60 pence. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area (square miles) 


Total 

Puerto 

Rico 

Culebra 

Vieques 

Mona 

3,421 

3,339 

10 

'52 ‘ 

20 


Population (Census of April 1st, 1975) 


Total 

San Juan* 
(capital) 

Ponce 

Mayaguez 

Arecibo 

■ Bayambn ' 

3.120,900 

791,513 

174,348 

89,419 

i 

77.248 

’ 200,783 ■ 


♦ Includes Metropolitan Area. 


Total Population (estimate at July ist, 1976); 3.214,000. Preliminary estimates of ■ c. x rxo,, 

Area including Baj-ambn, Catano, Carolina, Guaynabo and Trujillo Alto) ■ i 027 227-^^^^’ Joan (Metropohtai 

a., r, 027,222. Ponce: 187,000; Mayaguez: 98,998. 


Arecibo: 82,630; Total: 3,121,000. 
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PUERTO RICO 


Slalistical Sun'cy 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AXD DEATHS 


Rate per 'ooo 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Births 

24.2 

24.0 

23.2 

23.6 

Marriages . 

23.2 

22 .0 

21 .0 

20.9 

Deaths 

6.5 

6.4 

6. 1 

6.2 


EMPLOYMENT 


f'ooo) 



• 974~75 

J 975 - 7 (> 

1976-77 

Agriculture, forestry and 
fishing .... 

50 

-t7 

43 

Manufacturing . 

137 

'33 

144 

Trade .... 

14 1 

I4O 

145 

Government 

151 

'5S 

I6S 

Other .... 

= 59 - 

240 

=39 

Total . 

73S 

71 S 

739 


AGRICULTURE 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Sugar (raw) . 

million short tons 

4.4 

3-6 

3-6 

3-5 

3-6 

CoSee . 

thousand cwt. 

240 

270.0 

302.0 

231 .0 

252.0 

Tobacco 

f * If 

70 

50.0 

67.0 

40.1 

46-5 

Pineapples 

tons 

48.3 

42.0 

43-7 

42.5 

42.0 

Molasses 

1 

million gallons 

28 

25.0 

22 . S 

22 . S 

=4.3 


LIVESTOCK 
(at January) 



1974 

'975 

1976 

Cattle . 

541,000 

548.85= 

563.026 

Pigs 

= 23 . 3=7 

245,00a 

269,304 

Chickens . j 

4 . 39 '. 278 

4.969,034 

5.3=3. =46 


INDUSTRY 



1 

1072 1 

'973 1 

j 

10;.; 

i 


Distilled spirits 

'000 proof jj-rllons 

==. 5 =fi j 

i 


2 1 . 0 .V j 


Kum (bottled) 

Heer .... 



17.44'' i 
D ^.793 ; 

',5.845 I 
= '. 5'7 ! 

' 5 - 77 ' 

2.’. 775 1 

252 

I j.rr^ 

(cinent 

'000 barrels of 37t> lb 

i‘'*.t 5 = j 

' 0.5 b-' : 

to. S 1,9 

! 

'■'.7 

Llectncity . 

nnllmn kV.'ii 

*o .«55 > 

".7 = 7 

22,15a 

t > 1 

S 



Lu::ori' ^ ::i I’ls- rtu Kico in D l<;7n 


TIuti,- v.crc pav-.-rsinirn 






















PUERTO RICO 


Statistical Sumy 


FINANCE 

United States currency: loo cents=i U.S. dollar (?). 

Coins; i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents; i dollar. 

Notes: i, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 dollars. , 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling=U.S. $1.83 U.S. $1 = 54.60 pence. 

Note: For details of previous changes in the exchange rate, see the chapter on the U.S. A. 


BUDGET 
($ million) 


- Revenue 

1975 

1976- 

Surplus brought forward 

68 

44 

Property taxes .... 

73 

85 

Income taxes .... 

510 

543 

Inheritance and gift taxes 

12 

9 

Excise taxes .... 

301 

344 

Federal excise taxes 

115 

130 

Licences, permits, fees, business 



charges ..... 

25 

23 

Lottery proceeds . . ' . 

■ 33 

35 

Miscellaneous .... 

2 II 

210 

U.S. Grant-in-aid 

364 

450 

Bonds ..... 

225 

130 

Customs ..... 

32 

41 

Total 

1,969 

2,044 


Expenditure 

1975 

1976 

General government 

191 

118 

Education ..... 

528 

591 

Health and welfare 

373 

476 

Industrial, agricultural and com- 



mercial development 

183 

181 

Public safety and correction . 

206 

250 

Transportation and communications 

214 

49 

Interest on debt . . ‘ . . 

■72 

140 

Other , . , . 

75 

176 

Total 

1,842 

1,981 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS— ALL COUNTRIES 


(million dollars) 


Goods and Services: 

Merchandise . . . . 

Transport . . . . . 

Travel . . . . . 

Investment income 
Miscellaneous . . . . 

Total . . . . . 

Transfer Payments .... 

Current Balance 
Capital and Monetary Gold: 

Long-term loans and investments . 
Short-term loans and investments 
Capital Balance 
Net Errors and Omissions 


1976 

1977 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

3,422 

5,413 

-1,991 


6,090 

— 1,528 

373 

630 

-257 


683 

— 276 

393 

239 

154 

424 

255 

169 

184 

1,852 

-1,668 

188 

2,216 

— 2,028 

326 

183 

143 

324 

189 

135 

4,698 

8,317 

-3,619 

5,905 

9,433 

-3,528 

1,907 


1,907 

2,018 


2,018 

6,605 

8,317 

— 1,712 

7,923 

9,433 

— 1,510 

1,713 

56 

1,657 

2,330 

350 

1,980 

4 

-34 

38 

-30 

462 

-492 

1,717 

22 

1,695 

2,300 

812 

1,488 



17 



22 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million dollars) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Imports 

Exports 

4,261 

3,339 

4,951 

3,139 

5,432 

3,346 

6,108 
, 4,480 
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PUERTO RICO Stalisticiil Survey' 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
($’ooo — U.S.A, only) 



1975/7G 

1976/77 


Imports 

Exports* 

Imports 

Exports* 

Food and Live Animals .... 

787,838 

332.916 

820,718 

436.S5S 

Beverages and Tobacco .... 

109,162 

164.429 

109.533 

1SS.662 

Crude Materials, Inedible, except Fuels . 

32.023 

16,497 

41.354 

20.269 

Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Related 
Products ...... 

63,468 

336,283 

104,523 

493.396 

Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats 

40.339 

89 

35.741 

*38 

Chemicals ...... 

365,720 

939,090 

460,231 

1,250,940 

Manufactured Goods clsissified chiefly by 
material ...... 

856,066 

101,613 

S0S.138 

138,052 

Machinery and Transport Equipment 

680,633 

222,209 

690,242 

434.540 

Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles 

402,784 

623,611 

424.330 

810,031 

Other Commodities and Transactions 

50,679 

9,920 

84.696 

9.153 


• Domestic exports (products of Puerto Rico) only. 


COUNTRIES 

(dollars) 



1975 

-76 

197 

6-77 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Belgium and Luxembourg 


11.571.993 

19.951.235 

9.083,356 

24.240,453 

Canada .... 


37,288,188 

567.702 

34.9S3.855 

1.024.703 

Dominican Republic 


51.363.238 

39,668,819 

70,063,820 

55.803.367 

France .... 


23.989.390 

26,766,211 

26.240.331 

24.055.115 

Germany, Federal Republic 


32.601,200 

5.284.295 

29,607,957 

9.034.969 

Italy .... 


34,118,662 

6,489.932 

62,576,1 19 

14,830.963 

Mexico .... 


35.456.206 

5.816,185 

21,037.513 

10,146.730 

Netherlands iVntilles 


8S.32S.320 

24.046,25s 

107.397.6S6 

25.153.361 

Spain .... 


58,684.004 

13.680,939 

54.042. 4C1 

14.937.229 

United Kingdom 


29.353.J30 

9.9S2.S8S 

36,343.041 

8.29 5.65 j 

U.S.A 


3,388,712.920 

2,816.974,998 

3,669,506,041 

3.863,343.506 

Venezuela 


535.1S3.101 

33.435.072 

587.193.6S0 

48.781.380 

Virgin Islands 


29,878,164 

117.107. 416 

17,209,05^ 

157,338,102 


TOURISM 



1072-73 

J073-74 

1074-75 1 

j J 

1 1 

Total Visitors .... 
From United States 

From OUicr Countries 
F.xpcnditurcs ($ million) 

Rooms .•\vailab!c* 

1.322,25s 

1.011,4.85 

310.773 

317 

8,503 

1,441,002 

I.l 

324.112 

y,S 7 .i 

i 

1.330.137 i 

l.OlS.'.32 j 

i 

* I 

!, 2 '>''. 73 ' !. 3‘, 

<,^'”,72.; ; t 

IJ.'-'.OI 4 , 

30 i ' 

* N(>t lucln'li!'.:: lotun.- i 

!iv hii;,"’ > 





tip to jtiii’- <-'( c.iri; t'l'Cal yc.ir 


I-.’! 























PUERTO RICO 


Statistical Survey 


TRANSPORT 


ROADS 



j Cars 

1 

j Trucks 

Light 

Trucks 

Others 

Total 

Private 

' For Flire 

Private 

For Hire 

1973 • 

541.734 

10,291 


■m 

76,543 - 

. 35,034 

681,596 

1974 . 

' 586,932 

, 11.151 



82.932 

•37.955 

. • 738,465 

1975 • 

' 614,944 

11,694 


■H 

85.976 

40,722 

773,742 


SHIPPING 


. - . _ . . , - 

1971-72 

1972-73 . 

1973-74 , 

1974-75 

1975-76 

Passengers arriving 


23,915 

17,241 


4,764 

Passengers departing 


23.771 

17.773 


4.764 

Cruise visitors 

■H 

344.341 

411,086 


412,276 


CIVIL AVIATION 



1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

Passengers arriving 

Passengers departing 

Freight (tons) 

2,325,642 

2,284,790 

117.123 

2,481,073 

2,452,796 

100,524 

2,558,659 

2,522,010 

104,775 

2,542,543 

2,500,263 

120,891 

2.452,875 
2.416,055 
.. 135.316 


EDUCATION 


Students and Teachers 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Total number of students 

Public day schools .... 
Private schools (accredited) 

University of Puerto Rico . 

Private colleges and universities . 
Number of teachers* .... 

907,262 

724,060 

94,291 

50,439 

38.472 

28,919 

901,680 

714.549 

92,762 

52.055 

42.314 

30.239 

915,482! . 
709,574 

102.871! 

51.061 

51.976 

29,600 

n.a. 

722,I2l| 

n.a. 

50 . 225 t 

58.625} ■ ' 

: 27,209 


* School teachers only. t Preliminary. j Includes pre-kinder and kindergarten. 


Source: Department of Education. Puerto Rico. 

Sources: Puerto Rico Planning Board. Santurce; Department of State, San Juan, 
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PUERTO RICO 


The Cor.sliluHcrt; 


THE CONSTITUTION 


RELATIONSHIP WITH THE U.S.A. 

On July 3rd, 1950, the United States Congress adopted 
an Act (Public Law No. 600) which was to allow ''the 
people of Puerto Rico to organize a government pursuant 
to a constitution of their own adoption". This Act was sub- 
mitted to the voters of Puerto Rico in a referendum and 
was accepted in the summer of 1951. A new Constitution 
was drafted in which Puerto Rico was styled as a common- 
wealth, or cstado libre asociado, "a state which is free of 
superior authority in the management of its own local 
aflairs", though it remained in association with the United 
States. This Constitution, wth its amendments and reso- 
lutions, was ratified by the people of Puerto Rico on 
March 3rd, 1952, and by the Congress of the United States 
on July 3rd, 1952; and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
was established on July 25th, 1952. 

Under the terms of the political, and economic union 
between the United States and Puerto Rico, United States 
citizens in Puerto Rico enjoy the same privileges and im- 
munities as if Puerto Rico were a member state of the 
Union. Puerto Rican citizens arc citizens of the United 
States and may freely enter and leave that country. 

The Congress of the United States has no control of, and 
may not intervene in, the internal aflairs of Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico is exempted from the tax laws of the United 
States. Wiilc it has no representation in the United States 
Congress, the Puerto Rican Resident Commissioner to the 
United States, directly elected for a four-year term, enjoys 
the privileges of membership, without voting, of the 
House of Representatives of tlic Ujiited States Congress. 

There are no customs duties between the United States 
and Puerto Rico. Foreign products entering Puerto Rico — 
with the single exception of coffee, which is subject to 
customs duty in Puerto Rico, but not in the United States 
— pay the same customs duties as would bo paid on their 
entry into the United States. 

The United States social security system is extended to 
Puerto Rico except for unemployment insurance pro- 
visions. Laws providing for economic co-operation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the States of the 
Union for the construction of roads, schools, public health 
services and similar purposes arc extended to Puerto Rico. 
Such joint programmes are administered by tlie Common- 
wealth Government. 

Amendments to the Constitution arc not subject to 
approval by the U.S. Congress, provided tliat they arc 
consistent with the U.S. Federal Constitution, the Federal 
Relations Act defining federal relations wiUi Puerto Rico, 
and Public Law No. 600. Subject to these limitations, the 
Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vole of tlic- 
Puerto Rican Legislature and by the subsequent majority 
approval of the electorate. 

nie Constitution starts with a definition of democracy 
and continues with a Bill of Rights. 

BILL OF RIGHTS 

No discrimination shall l>c made on .account of 
colour, sex. birth, soci.a! origin or condition, or political 


or ' religious ideas. Suffrage sh.all be direct, equal .and 
universal for all over the age of 18. Public property and 
funds shall not be used to support schools otlier than'Statc 
schools. The death penalty shall not exist. The rights of 
the individual, of the family and of property arc gu.aran- 
tccd. The Constitution establishes trial by jury in a!! c,ascs 
of felony, as well as the right of kabras corpus. Every 
person is to receive free elementary and sccond.ary’ educa- 
tion. Social protection is to be afforded to the "old. the 
disabled, the sick and the unemployed. 

THE LEGISLATIVE POWER 

The Legislative AssembR’ consists of tsvo houses, whose 
members arc elected by direct vote for a four-year term. 
The Senate is composed of 27 members, the House of 
Representatives of 51 members. Senators must l>e over 
30 yc.ars of age, .and Representatives over 25 years of age. 
The Constitution guarantees the minority parties addi- 
tional representation in the Legislature, which m.sy fluctu- 
ate from a quarter to a third of the scats in each house. 

The Senate elects a President and the House of Repre- 
sentatives a Speaker from their respective members. Tlic 
sessions of each house arc public. A majority of the total 
number of members of each house constitutes a quorum. 
Either house c-an initiate legislation, though Bills for raising 
revenue must originate in the House of Representatives. 
Once passed by Ixith Houses, a Bill is submitted to tlie 
Governor, who can cither sign it into law or return it, 
with his rc.asons for refusal, within ten days. If if is 
returned, the Houses may pass it ag.ain by a" two-thirds 
m.ajority, in which c.asc the Governor must accept it. 

"rhe House of Representatives, or the Senate, can im- 
peach one of its members for treason, bribery, other 
felonies and "misdemeanours involving moral turpitude". 
A two-thirds m.ajority is necessary before an indictment 
may be brought. The cases are tried by the Senate. If a 
representative or senator is declared guilty, he is deprived 
of his office and becomes punishable by law. 

THE EXECUTIVE 

The Governor, who must be at Ic.ast 35 years of age. i<. 
elected by direct suffrage and serves for four years. He is 
responsible for the execution of laws, is corarnander-in- 
chief of the militia, and h.a.s the power to proclaim m.ariia! 
law. At the beginning of every regular sc-'5ion of th*- 
•asscinbly, in January, he presents a report on the st.rte of 
the trc.asury, and on proposed cxjvcnditure. To a'-iist him. 
the Governor chooses his Secretaries of Dep.irtmrnts, 
subject to the approv.al of the Ivcipshative .Xs'cnildy. Thc'c 
arc led by the Secretary of St.ate, who repl.ac-^ the Governor 
at need. 

LflCAL GOVERNMENT 

Tlie isl.and is divided into 7? nv.inicip''.! di'tricf. for 
purposes of local administration. The municip ihti's •'ii:;.- 
prise not only urban .areas Imt at-i th- f'.!r:" ;:'d;m' 
nei!;hl>ourhc‘'v,l. The .are govemc ! by a m.avv r .an 1 .s 
inunicip.al as'crnhly, Both ehmtc i f-.r a fi-nr-y-.-.r t’-r:-; 
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PUERTO RICO 


The Government, Legislative Assembly, Political Parties 


THE GOVERNMENT 


HEAD OF STATE 

Governor: Carlos Romero Barcel6. 


EXECUTIVE 

(January 1978) 


Governor: Carlos Romero Barcel6. 

Secretary of State: Reinaldo Paniagua Diez. 

Secretary of Justice: Miguel Gim^nez Munoz. 

Secretary of the Treasury: Julio C6sar PArez. 

Secretary of Education: Carlos Chardin. 

Secretary of Labour: Carlos S. Quiros. 

Secretary of Transportation and Public Works: Manuel A. 

PlETRANTONI. , . 


Secretary of Commerce: Juan H. Cintron. 

Secretary of Social Services: Jenaro Collazo Collazo. 
Secretary of Housing: Jorge A. Pierluisi; 

Secretary of Natural Resources: Fred Soltero Harring- 
ton. 

Secretary of Addiction Services: Sila Nazario de Ferrer. 

Secretary of Consumer Affairs: Carmen T. Pesquera de 
Busquets. 


Secretary of Health: Jaime Rivera DueSo. Resident Commissioner in Washington :BaltasarCorrada 

Secretary^of Agriculture: Heriberto J. MartInez Torres. del Rio. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


SENATE 
■' (27 members) 

President of the Senate: Luis A. Ferr^ Aguayo. 


Party 

Seats 

PNP- s . , . 

14 

PPD , . ■ . . 

13 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
(51 members) 

Speaker of the House; Angel Viera MartInez. 

November 1976 election 


Party 

Votes 

Seats 

PNP 

657,000 

33 

PPD 

623,760 

18 

PIP . 

72,715 

— 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Partido Nuevo ProgresIsta-PNP {New Progressive Party): 
Apdo. 5192, San Juan, P.R. 00906; f. 1967; advocates 
eventual inclusion of Puerto Rico as a federated state of 
the U.S.A.; Pres. Carlos Romero Barcel6; Vice-Pres. 
Angel Viera MartInez; Sec. Rafael RodrIguez 
Aguayo. 


Partido Popular Democratico-PPD {Popular Democratic 
Party):, i. 1938; supports continuation and improve- 
ment of the present Commonwealth status of Puerto 
Rico; Leader Rafael HernXndez ’Colc 5 n. 


Partido Independentista Puertorriqueho-PIP {Puerto Rico 
Independence Parly): f. 1946; seeks immediate indepen- 
dence for Puerto Rico with the object of establishing a 
socialist democratic republic; Leader Rub£n BerrIos 
MartInez. 

Partido Socialista Puertorriqueho {Puerto Rican Socialist 
Party): Pres. Julio Vives; Leader Juan Mari Bras. 

The Fuerzas Armadas de Liberacidn Nacional {Armed 
forces National Liberation) and other entities favouring 
Fuerto Rican independence are not organized or registered 
as political parties and advocate independence through 
non-electoral means. ' . : ■ 
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PUERTO RICO 


Judicial System, Religion, The Pre^s^ Publishers, Radio and Television 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Judiciary is vested in a Supreme Court and other 
courts as may be established by law. The Supreme Court 
is composed of a Chief Justice and six Associate Justices, 
appointed by the Governor with the consent of the Senate. 
The lower Judiciary consists of Superior and District 
Courts and Justices of the Peace equally appointed. 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court: Josf; TrIas Monge. 

There is also a Federal District Court, whose judges and 
attorney arc appointed by the President of the United 
States. 

District Judges: Jos6 V. Toledo, Hernan Pesqueua, 
Josfi R. Torruellas. 

District Attorney: Jijlio Morales SAnciiez. 

RELIGION 

There is no established Church in Puerto Rico, About 
85 per cent of the population arc Roman Catholic. 

The Protestant churches represented include the Episco- 
palian. Baptist, Presbyterian, Seventh D.ay Adventist, 
Lutheran and Christian Science. 

There is a Jewish Community Centre in San Juan. 

ROM/VN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Archbishop of San Juan: H.E. Cardinal Luis Aro.vTE 
MartInez. 


PERIODICALS 

Angela Luisa: P.O.B. 1807. Hato Rev; f. 1967; SpaniUi; 

monthly; Dir. .Ancel.s Luisa ToRnr.Gnos.A; circ. ,:o.o(yi, 
Avance: 55 San Juan Bautista St., Puerto dc Ticrr.a; f. 
1972; Spanish; weekly; Editor Pedro ZervigOn; circ. 
40,000. 

Bohemia: P.O.B. 1522, Hato Rev; Spanish; weekly; Editor 
Carlos' Romero GonzAlkz; circ. 55.000. 

Educaci6n: Department of Education, Hato Rcy; f. loro; 
Spanish; quarterly; Editor EnELitiRA Go:.’z. 4 lez ^iAL- 
DONADo; circ. 25.000. 

Qu6 Pasa In Puerto Rico: P.O.B. BX, San Juan, 00936; 
f. 1948; English; montlily tourist guide; Editor 
Patricia O'Reillv; circ. 60,000. 

Revista Colcgio do Abogados de Puerto Rico: P.O.B. 1900. 
San Juan, P.R. 00903; f, n)i.y. Spani.sh; quarterh" law; 
Editor Dr. Caraielo Delgado CiNTudN; circ. 5.000. 

Revista del Instituto de Cullura Poertorriqueha: P.O.B. 
41S4, San Juan; f. 1956; Spanish; quarterly; .arts, 
literature, Puerto Rican culture; Editor Ricardo 
AlegrIa; circ. 5,500. 

PRESS AGENCIES 
Foreigk Bureaux 

Associated Press (AP) [U.S.A.): P.O.B. 5S29, S.m Ju.an, 
00906; Chief Judith M, LEnr.r.r.R. 

UPI (U.S.A.y. P.O.B. 5135, Puerto da Tierra Station; 
Division Man. Francis M. McCAKTin'. 


Episcopalian: P.O.B. C, Saint Just, 00750; Bishop Rt. 

Rev. Francesco Reus FroylXn. 

Evangelical Council of Puerto Rico: Pres. Rev. Bn.vjAJifN 

Santana. 

Jewish Community Center: 903 Ponce de Ixa'ju Avc., San- 
turce, San Juan; Rabbi Marten I. Sa.ndhebg. 


THE PRESS 

With an adult literacy rate of 88 per cent (1970}, I’licrfo 
Rico has good readership of its few ncwsp.apers and 
magazines, as well as of mainland United States periodicals. 
However, radio and television arc well organized, main- 
taining mainland U.S. standards, and offer a popular 
alternative. Scvcr,al ncwspapcEs have l.argo addition.al 
readerships in New York amongst the immigrant com- 
munities. 


DAILIES 
S.in Juan 

Ciaridnd: Tosc.ania 1153, Villa Capri, Rfo Pirdtas, P.R 
0002.;; f. 1050, publ. by Soci.alist Party; l--<litor Juan 
Mari Bras. 

El Mundo: Avd.-I, F. 1> Rfnisevclt 3N3, PO.B. H.ito 

Key. I’.U. otvoift, (. loio. morning; indejv.'wlent ; Pri“> 
and Puhlr. ,\i;r.i;STENA S Hills. E\fe. liditor .\i.»:.x 
Mai.do.nado; rirc r i8.t 3(1, Sunday I37,3'8». 

El Nuevo Dla: P.O.B. 207, P.K. Ooooz; f. lorKi; inurmrn: 
(oACrpt Sunday); Sp.rnish; independent; I'lildedier 
Anionio Luis T'rrri.; Dir. Prdro A. cite, 

i H.033. Salnnlay Su.jo). 

The San Juan Star: I'.O.H -jiS;. P.K. <v,vj V’; f- loer;; tr-.itn- 
in;;; Engli'-h. indej-x-ndent; Ifditi'r .Anshtw V le.t ucc;; 
circ. Sunday .i s.n ' ). 

El Vocero: I 11174. l;ibtr,rG‘.' car Koc*-;;;if 


PUBLISHERS 

Divisl6n Editorial Departamento dc Instruccifin Publica: 
Avda. Teniente C6s.ar GonzAlcz, es.quina Cal.if, Ufb. 
Tres Morijita.s, Hato Rey, 00919; Dir. Angel IiO.s.mio. 
Editorial Bibliotcca de Autorcs Puertorriquefios: P.O.B. 
582, San Juan. 

Editorial Club dc la Prensa: P.O.B. .jfKiz. San Jinui; tr.tvf l, 

fiction, folklore, essay.':. 

Editorial CoquI: P.O.B. 21992. U.P.R., Rfo Piedru'. 

Editorial Cordillera, Inc.: P.O.B. 170. Hato Hey. 

f. 1964: Ikes. llfcroR Sj-.rrano; Tre;r. .Mir.uri 
Serrano. 

Editorial Cultural Inc.: Koble 5t. Kfo Ih'-dr.-u., 
f. 196H; general literature; Dir. F. A'A^urz ,\t auo. 

Editorial Edit, Inc.: 1001 Ponce d-- .\\r, i'Oit, 

2308.S, Kfo Picrlras chv)3i; f. i9')7; uniecr ily leM-. 
literature, technic.a! and oflid.al puMicat: -in-.; Du. 
NoRiiERTo l.ur.o UAMfri:/. 

Editorial Instituto de Cultura Puertorriquena: P o B ii; ?, 

San Juan; geuer.ai liter.iture. riv'.:r. trj,tD*')Li; Jd.r-: 
Dir. Luis .M. KodrIgui;.* .'•foi Ai.r.'.. 

Unirenity of Puerto Rico Press fUPRED;: Ap : . X. t'i'f.: 

St.itmn, Kio Pie-!r.»-, t"«)3i; f lou*. J.'! e-. 

'rientife :i:\d eiliic.rtion.d; Dir S-l.v.ti •; i;,- 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

K.'dio .and fc!"v; !-!•. u.i p.n-rtf f-;:, > ,'.rr "•i-.'.-. 

oj'erate-!. r'.r-.-pt tine-: t • 1. nV i ■ < 
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PUERTO RICO 


Radio and Television, Finance 


RADIO 

There are 8i commercial radio stations. The Puerto 
Rico Department of Education operates the WIPR 
educational radio network. 

Number of radio receivers in 1974: 1,752,500. 

TELEVISION 

There are 17 commercial television stations. The Puerto 
Rico Department of Education operates the WIPR-TV 
education network. The U.S. Armed Forces operate two 
stations. All television stations transmit in colour. 

Number of television receivers in 1974: 605,000. 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

(cap. = capital; res. =reserves; dep.== deposit; brs.= 
branches; amounts in dollars) 

San Juan 

Government Development Bank for Puerto Rico: G.P.O. 
4748, San Juan, 00936; f. 1942; cap. 71m. (Dec. 1976). 
An autonomous government agency, this Bank acts as 
fiscal agent (borrowing agent) to the Commonwealth 
Government, its political subdivisions and its public 
corporations. It also supplies long- and medium-term 
loans for the establishment and expansion of private 
businesses. In addition, the bank serves as local 
settling agent for cheque clearing among Puerto Rico’s 
commercial banks. Pres. Alfredo Salazar. 

Banco Cooperative de Puerto Rico: P.O.B. Ay, Hato Rey, 
00936; f. 1974: Pres. Lie. Antonio GonzAlez Geigel. 

Banco Economias y Pristamos: Dr. Veveg y Cruz, San 
GermAn; f. 1881; cap. 14, pm., dep. 212.9m. (Dec. 1973); 
Pres. Luis A. MartInez Almod( 5 var; 12 brs. 

Banco Mercantil de Puerto Rico: i Mercantil Plaza, Hato 
Rey; f. 1966; cap. 5m., dep. 84.6m., total resources room. 
(June 1974); Pres. Luis A. Abudo; 4 brs. 

Banco Obrero de Ahorro y PrAstamos de Puerto Rico: 
Edificio Assocn. Maestros, P.O.B. BO, Hato Rey; f. 
1961; cap. 7.4m., dep. 60.3m. (Oct. 1973); Pres. 
Ram< 5 n a. Figueroa; 3 brs. 

Banco Popular de Puerto Rico: Banco Popular Center, 
P.O.B. 2708, San Juan, 00936; f. 1893; cap. 85.7m., 
dep. 1,236m. (Sept. 1977): Pres. JosA Luis CarrkIn; 
74 brs. in Puerto Rico, 7 in New York City and i in 
Los Angeles. 

Banco de San Juan: 1205 Ponce de Leon Ave., Santurce, 
P.R. oogoS; f. 1927; cap. 11.5m., dep. igo.Sm. (Dec. 
1974); Pres. Wallace GonzAlez Oliver; 14 brs. 

Banco de la Vivienda: P.O.B. 345, Hato Rey; f. 1962; cap. 
7.1m., surplus 1.2m., total res. 17.6m. (Dec. 1971); 
Pres. Jenard Baquero; 7 brs. 

First National Bank of Puerto Rico: P.O.B. 2139, Hato Rey; 
f. 1972; cap. 32.9m., dep. 28.7m. (1976); Chief Exec. 
Pablo Fuentes. 

Ponce 

Banco Cr6dito y Ahorro Ponceno: Plaza Degetau, P.O.B. 
25S9. San Juan; f. 1S95; cap. 16. im., dep. 692.5m. 
(June 1977); Pres. Ram( 5 n A. GonzAlez; Chair, of the 
Board Alberto Castro Lund; 49 brs. in Puerto Rico, 
I in New York City. 

Banco de Ponce: Plaza Degatau, P.R. 00731; f. 1917; 
cap. 6.7m., dep. 597.6m. (Doc. 1975); Pres. Roberto 
de jEsbs Toro; Exec. Vice-Pres. Julio A. Torres; 


Chair. FAlix Juan Serralles; 29 brs. in Puerto Rico, 
10 in New York City. 

Humacao 

Roig Commercial Bank: P.O.B. 457, g Georgetti St., 
Humacao; f. 1922; cap. 6,3m., dep. 56.8m. (Dec. 1976); 
Pres. J. Adalberto Roig; 7 brs. 

American and Canadian Banks in Puerto Rico 
San Juan 

Bank of Nova Scotia: TetuAn y San Justo, P.O.B. 8-352; 

dep, loom.; Man. J. E. GonzAlez; 4 brs. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank N.A.: Esq. Munoz Rivera, 
Carlos Chardon, Hato Rey; Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. 
Francisco DE jEsbs Toro; 8 brs. 

Citibank N.A.: Avda. Ponce de Le6n 252, Hato Rey, 00918; 

Vice-Pres. Robert D. Botjer; 13 brs. 

Royal Bank of Canada: Avda. Ponce de Le6n 255, G.P.O. 
819, Hato Rey; District Man. D. Michie; 6 brs. 

SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Bayamon Federal Savings and Loan Association of Puerto 
Rico: P.O.B. 1435, Bayamdn, oo6ig; f. ig6o; cap. and 
dep. 151.8m., surplus 6.5m.; Pres. Antonio L( 5 pez, 
Jimenez; 15 brs. 

Caguas Federal Savings and Loan Association of Puerto 
Rico: P.O.B. 666, Caguas; f. 1959; cap. 58m., surplus 
3.8m., res. 1,670m.; Pres. JosAM. Feliciano. 

Central Federal Savings and Loan Association of Puerto 
Rico: P.O.B. 735, Arecibo; cap. and dep. 16.5m., 
surplus 500,000 (Dec. 1971); Pres. Francisco M. 

SUSONI. 

First Federal Savings and Loan Association of Puerto Rico: 

P.O.B, 9146, Santurce; f. 1948; dep. 436,5m., surplus 
13m,, total resources 539.5m. (Dec. 1976); Pres. Dr. 
Juan B. Aponte; 15 brs. 

Oriental Federal Savings and Loan Association of Puerto 
Rico: P.O.B. 804, Humacao, 00661; cap. and dep. 
II. zm., surplus 705,400 (Dec. 1972); Pres. Cristobal 
Ruiz. 

United Federal Savings and Loan Association of Puerto 
Rico: P.O.B. 2647, San Juan, 00936; f. 1957; cap. 
145.2m., surplus and res. 6.2m., total resources 164.1m.; 
Pres. Guillermo S. Marqijes; 8 brs. 

Western Federal Savings and Loan, Association of Puerto 
Rico: P.O.B. 1180, Mayagiiez; cap. 68m., dep. 4m. 
(1976); Pres. Miguel A. GarcIa MAndez; 9 brs. 

INSURANCE 
San Juan 

American International Life Insurance Co. of Puerto Rico: 

P.O.B. 3587; Pres. Luis RodrIguez Olmo; life. 
Atlantic Southern Insurance Co.: P.O.B. 2889, 00936; f. 
1945; Pres. Luis F. QuiNones; Chair, and Chief Exec. 
W. W. Goodner. 

Caribbean Insurance Co.: Plaza Bldg.; Pres. I. RodrIguez 
Moreno; fidelity, surety. 

Cooperativa' de Seguros de Vida de Puerto Rico: Agents; 

. Cafeteros Insurance Agency Inc., G.P.O. Box 3428; life. 

La Cruz Azul de Puerto Rico: P.O.B. 4431; health. 
Insurance Company of Puerto Rico: Agents: Atlantic 
insurance Undenvriters of San Juan Inc., P.O.B, 5206, 
Puerta de Tierra. . , . 

Puerto Rican— American Insurance Co.: P.o’b. S-112, 
00902; f. 1920; total assets 45.1m.; Pres. Rafael A. 
KocA, Sec. Rodolfo E. Criscuolo 
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Puerto Rico Fire and Casualty Co.: .570 Ponce de Le6n Ave., 
Hato Rev; f. 1965; Pres. Carlos M. BenItez. 

San Juan Mercantile Corp,: Muclle 6. 

Security National Life Insurance Co.: P.O.B. 1S73, Hato 
Rey, 00919; Pres. Hector M. Cruz de Choudens. 

Seguros de Agricultores de Puerto Rico, Inc.: Agents: 
Cafeteros Insurance Agency Inc., P.O.B. 1511, Ponce. 

Triples: P.O.B. Box 3628, 00936; health. 

There are over 15 principal agents, representing Puerto 
Rican, U.S. and foreign companies. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Chamber of Commerce of Puerto Rico: Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldgs., Tetuan 100, P.O.B. 3789, San Juan, 
00904; f. 1913; 1,300 mems.; Pres. Manuel Morales, 
Jr.; pubis. Comcrcio y Produccion (bi-monttily). Mari- 
time Register. 

Chamber of Commerce of Bayamdn: P.O.B. 2007, Baya- 
m6n, 00619; ^62 moms.; Pres. Juan Santi.ago; pubis. 
La Voz de Bayamdn (fortnightly), Doletin Informativo 
(monthly). 

Chamber of Commerce of Ponce: P.O.B. 2029. Ponce; 
f. 1887; 300 mems.; Pres. Ren^ Sotomavor; Sec. 
Elizabeth Decheth. 

Chamber of Commerce of Rio Piedras: 1057 Ponce de Lc6n 
Ave., Rio Piedras; f. i960; 300 mems.; Pres. NeftalI 
GonzAlez P£p.£z. 

Chamber of Commerce of the West of Puerto Rico : P.O.B. 9, 
Mayagflez, 00708; f. 1962; over 450 mems.; Pres. 
Roberto Ferrer; publ. La Gaceta (monthly). 

Official Chamber of Commerce of Spain: Comcrcio 452, 2°, 
San Juan; f. 1966; 144 mems.; Pres. Ulptano 

RodrIguez del Valle. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION 

Commonwealth of Puerto Rico Economic Development 
Administration — EDA: P.O.B. 2350. San Juan. 00036; 
1290 Ave. of the .\mcricas. New York, N.\- 10019; 
public agency, with the Industrial Development 
Company .and the Government Development Bank, in 
charge o'i the government-sponsored industrial develop- 
ment programme; .Ndministrator (vacant) 

PROFESSIONAL, INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Aiocincldn de Industrialcs dc Puerto Rico {Puerto Rico 
.Manufacturers' .-1 sseciatinn] : Suite 404-07, Midtoun 
Condominuiin, 420 Ponre de !.e6n .tvc., H.ato Key. 
00918; f. 1934. ooo mems.; Pres. H.M'Ar.L Cruollero; 
F.xec. Dir. Hf cro!', JiMfNEz Juaisle; publ. Ir.Justfiu! 
Puerto Rico (bi-monthly). 

Atoclaeldn de Productores de AzOcnr de Puerto Rico {.s:/!.-.;' 
Producers' Association): P.O.B. 0006, Santurce; f. 19^^; 
3 mems ; Pres, HArAEL MARTlN-rr; Sec. .and Tre.r*. 
i’UR.V E. P.MIU.L.V. 

Home Builders’ Association 0 ! Puerto Rico: n- >3 P n-.e d - 
L'^'U .\ve , ('or.ilumininm San .M.'.rt!'.'.. Sanf-inc, 
{ I',;,:. I.s . P:y ■- Ll'V- Mtn’.l t, 

Puerto Rico Bar Associalion; P.O B San Juan; f. 

3.0 >a rr.rms.; Veto, EmT!"- Br.c.Nil J'.; D.r 

Kfl-i-.'n K!V!'.!:,<.: pat)! ;ej;:..r;e;;vi 


Fir.ar.cc, Trade nr.d Industry 

Puerto Rico Broadcasters’ Association: P.O.B. 96. Agua- 
dilla; {. 1947; 50 mems.; Pres. HfecroR Reichard. 

Puerto Rico Farm Bureau: Condominio San .N’-ariin, I’or.ce 
dc Lc6n .■\vc., Santurce; f. 1925; over 8.00a mem*-.; 
Pres. Luis R. Berrios. 

Puerto Rico Hotel and Tourism Association: 1120 ,\shfoid 
Ave., Sam Juan; 45 mems.; Pres. Juan S.antom, Jr.; 
Exec. Dir. Miguel Domenech. 

Puerto Rico Institute of Engineers, Architects and Sur- 
veyors: P.O.B. 3845, 00936; f. 193S; 4,100 mcm.5.; Pres. 
Rae.ael Ldrnt Vega; publ. Revis'a (quarterly). 

Puerto Rico Medical Associalion: P.O.B. 93S7. Santurce; 
f. 1902; 1,900 mcm.s.; Pre.s. Luis Vinas-Sorua; publ. 
liolctin Medico (montbly). 

Puerto Rico Rum Producers' Associalion, Inc.; P.O.B. 
3266, Old San Juan, 00904; f. 1043; 7 mems.; Prts; 
Mario S. Belaval; E.vec. Sec. Carlo.- L. Vord.v.'; 
publ. monthly and annu.al statistioal reparLs. 

Puerto Rico Teachers’ Association: P.O.B. loSS, Hato Key; 
f. 1911; 23.115 mems.; Pres. JosE Eligio \’ELt:2; 
Exec. Sec. AcusTf.v GakcIa Fsteada; publ. PI .Sr.' 
(monthly). 

Puerto Rico United Retailers Center; P.O.B. 127. H.alo Rey, 
00919; f. 1S91; 8,000 nicm.s.; Pros. Pedro Sintugo; 
publ. El Dftallista (monthly). 

Co-OI’EP.ATIVr-S 

Cooperaliva dc Cafeteros de Puerto Rico [Coffee Greuets' 
Co-operative)’. P.O.B. 151:, Bo, Cuatro Callv., Puree; 
f. 1924, 4,080 mems.; Chair. Dir.r pRnfitA; Cvii M.m. 
and Sec. Ramiro L. Coli'in, Jr.; publ. Rc. ist.i dc! Cafe 
(inoiubly). 

Puerto Rico Co-operative League: P.o.H. 707. San Juan. 
00936; f. 194S, 372 nit.'!!)'- . Chair. Lvdi.a ii I'f i.i.\ de 
Santana. 


TRADE UNIONS 

American Federation of Labor — Congress cl Industrial 
Organizations (AFL-CIO;: S'o ponr,- dr l.r-ni ,\vr . 
Santurcf; Rcgion.'il Dir. Ar.usriN BENfri.*. 

Confcdcracidn General de Trabajadoras dc Puerto Rico 
[General Confederation of WerKers of Puerto Riecj’. 6io 
San Antonio St., Santurce; f. 1939; 35.090 men'.?.: 
Pres. Francisco Col6n Gordianv. 

Federacidn del Trabajo de Puerto Rico [Puerto lUeo 
Federation of l.a’.our): t*.t floor. 274 (.'■nu,'.! .\\r , 
Hj'de P.irk. Rfo Pii-dras; f. 1952; o'ki i:.-;;';. ; 
largest labour union in the countrv, .aff.h.atr *, -.'•Hb th^ 
OUIT .and v.ith the CI05L: Pre-r Hit M m ca-.d. 
Sec.-Tre.as. Clu tord \V. Dei in. 

Fedcracidn Libre de los Trabajadorcs de Puerto Rico (/ <•.-• 
Federatiori of La’ ur ^f i’ufrt ^ /.‘if.''.: 1 :r- 1 V-i-ud 
Condominium. Saniur-.'e; f. i .-9-7; abju: d-s/, ■ ■■» m-u.-. . 
Pres. NicoL.V". Noavr.i-.ss Uivi 

Puerto Rico Industrial Workers* Union, Inc.: P > '5! >: t. 

UPK Stati'/u. Ki ' '• 'i:- , 5':'-. ' ’'v': - r 

VXro'-r,', 

Sindicato Emplcadoi de Equiro Penis, Csnitrurtiin y 
Ramas Anexas dc Puerto Rice, Int. ■ - .*■ - 1 

.Itl-.rd Tt.:!f. fr. r !!. . -.E- UK 



Sindicato de Obrerc: Unidet de! Sur de Puertc Rite ' • ' 
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PUERTO RICO 


Trade and hidustry. Transport, Tourism, Atomic Energy, Universities 


Unidad General de Trabajadores de Puerto Rico (General 
Centre of Workers of Puerto Rico): Calle Cerra 6ii. 
Parada 15, Santurce; f. 1948; 2,500 mems.; Pres. 
Adolfo MartInez. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Ponce and Guayama Railway: Aguirre, P.R. 00608: 
owned by the Cdrporacion Azucarera de Puerto Rico; 
Exec. Dir. Joselo Sanchez Dergan; Gen. Man. C. V. 
Rodriguez; g6 km. 

ROADS 

Paved roads totalled 10,456 miles ' in 1974'. A modern 
highway system links all cities and towns along the coast 
and cross-country. In response to the demand for road ex- 
pansion due to industrial growth, the Highways Authority 
was created in 1965 to design and build roads, highways 
and bridges. The annual investment in 1971-72 was 
$i3om. 

SHIPPING 

There are ten ports in the island, the principal ones 
being San Juan, Ponce and Mayagiiez. San Juan, one of 
the finest and longest all-weather natural harbours in the 
Caribbean, is the principal port of entry for foodstuffs 
and raw materials and for shipping finished industrial 
products. Sugar is shipped in bulk mostly through special 
piers located near production sites. Ocean passenger traffic 
is limited to tourist cruises since most travel to and from 
Puerto Rico is made by air. 

The Puerto Rico Ports Authority regulates , maintenance 
and use of port facilities, both governmental and private. 


Agents for Foreign Lines 

Antilles Shipping Corporation: Pier 8, San Juan; agents foi 
W. Llewellyn Wall & Co., Nordana Line. 

Caribe Shipping Company: P.O.B. 3267, San Juan; agents 
for: W. Bruns and Co., Silver Line, Atlantic Trans- 
portation Co. Ltd., New York Navigation Co., Royal 
Mail Lines, Pacific Steam Navigation Co., Royal 
Netherlands S.S. Co., Mitsui O.S.K. Line, New Zealand 
Shipping Co., Aloca Steamship Co., Lloyd Brasileiro, 
Mardina Lines, Peninsular Oriental Steam Navigation, 
Royal Interocean Lines, Flota Mercante Gran- 
colombiana, Companhia Nacional de Navegagao, 
J. Lauritzen, Nopal Lines, Holland- America Line, 
Commodore Cruise Line, Sun Line, Lloyd Triestino, 
Cunard Line, Italian Line, Epirotiki Line and 
Exprinter. 

Fred Imbert, Inc.: P.O.B. 4424, San Juan; agents for; 
Belfran Line, Fabre Line, French Line. Horn Line, 
Kawasaki, I^en, Kaisha Ltd., Surinam Navigation 
Co^ Ltd. 

Gull Puerto Rico Line: P.O.B. 3628, San Juan; agents for; 
Hapag-Lloyd. 

International Shipping Agency, Inc.: P.O.B. 2748, San 
Juan; agents for: Caribbean Pioneers Line, Companfa 
Transatlantica Espanola, Nipon Yusen Kaisha Line, 
Saguenay Shipping Co. Ltd. 


San Juan Mercantile Corporation: P.O.B. 4352. San Juan; 
f 1923; agents for; Seaboard Shipping Co., “K” Line, 
Paal Wilson, Westship International Inc., The East 
Asiatic Co. Inc., Continental Line, Montemar S.A. 

San Juan Trading Company: P.O.B. 3231, San Juan, 00936; 
agents for Royal Nettierlands, Flote Mercante Gran 
Colombiana. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

North Cay Airways: P.O.B. 3309, Isla Verde International 
Airport, 00913; f. 1970; scheduled passenger and cargo 
services between San Juan, St. Thomas and St. Croix 
(U.S. Virgin Islands); internal services; charter services 
throughout Caribbean; Pres. Gabriel Podlofsky; 
Sec./Treas. Marvin Rosenbaum; fleet: 12 DC-3, ^4 
BN-zA Islander. 

Puerto Rico is also served by the following airlines: 
Aerovfas Quisqueyanas (Dominican Republic), Air France, 
ALM (Netherlands Antilles), American, Avianca (Colom- 
bia), BWIA (Trinidad), Delta, Dominicana (Dominican 
Republic), Eastern, Iberia, Mexicana, Pan' American, 
Viasa (Venezuela) and others. 


TOURISM 

Tourism Development Company: Banco de Ponce Bldg., 
Hato Rey; P.O.B. BN, San Juan, 00936; f. 1970; Exec. 
Dir. Doel R. GarcIa. 

Asociacidn Portorriquena do Agendas de Viaje: 602 Munoz 
Rivera Ave., Hato Rey; Pres. Charles Hastrup. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Puerto Rico Nuclear Center: Bio-Medical Bldg., Cabara 
Heights Station, San Juan; f. 1957; operated by the 
University of Puerto Rico for the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission; graduate-level research and training 
centre for Latin Americans and advanced training in 
radiation therapy, radiological physics, clinical uses of 
radioisotopes, radioecology, radiobiology and virology, 
radiation chemistry and physics; Dir. Lawrence 
Ritchie. 

UNIVERSITIES 

Bayamdn Central University: P.O.B. 1725, Bayamdn, P.R. 
00619; no teachers, 2,100 students. 

Inter-American University of Puerto Rico: San Juan, 
P.R. 00936; 1,115 teachers, 28,459 students. 

Universidad Catdlica de Puerto Rico: Ponce, P.R. 00731; 
328 teachers, 8,150 students. 

Universidad de Puerto Rico: Rio Piedras, P.R. 00931; 
3, 1 1 o teachers, 5 1 ,638 students. 

University of the Sacred Heart: Internado Santurce, P.R. 
00914; 165 teachers, 3,934 students. 
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QATAR 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The State of Qatar occupies a peninsula on the west 
coast of the Arabian Gulf. The climate is exceptionally hot 
and humid in the summer and mild in the winter. Rainfall 
is negligible. The official language is Arabic, though 
English is spoken in business, official and government 
circles. Almost all the inhabitants are Muslims, the native 
Qataris being mainly of the Wahhabi sect. The national 
flag (proportions 30 by ii) is maroon, with a white serrated 
border at the hoist. The capital is Doha. 

Recent History 

Qatar became an independent sovereign state on 
September ist, 1971, after being protected since 1916 by 
treaties and agreements with Britain. In February 1972 
the Prime Minister, Sheikh Khalifa bin Hamad al-Thani, 
deposed his cousin the Amir, Sheikh Ahmad, in a bloodless 
coup, and has since adopted a policy of wide-ranging 
social and economic reform. 

Government 

Qatar is an absolute monarchy, with full powers vested 
in the Amir as Head of State. A provisional constitution 
came into effect in July 1970. Executive power resides in 
the Council of Ministers, which is appointed by the Head 
of State, who is also Prime Minister. An advisory Council 
with 20 nominated members was set up in April 1972, and 
was expanded to include 30 members in December i 975 - 
Qatar has no parliament or political parties. 

Defence 

Armed forces consist of 4,200 men, all under the control 
of the army, although some units carry out naval and air 
force roles. 

Economic Affairs 

Qatar’s economy is dependent on oil, although a policy 
of industrial diversification is being pursued. Although 
petroleum was first discovered in the mid-i930s, the first 
exports were not made until December 1949. In 1976 crude 
oil contributed 93.5 per cent of total exports and oil 
revenue represented 98 per cent of government income. 
Total oil production in 1976 was 487,000 b.p.d. from both 
onshore and offshore operations. Qatar secured a 100 per 


cent interest in crude oil operations in early 1977. Reserves 
will only allow production at current rates for little more 
than 30 years, and petrochemicals, iron and steel and 
cement industries are being developed. Rapid progress is 
being achieved in implementing plans to develop the 
country’s infrastructure, including a new general hospital, 
airport building, electricity generation and desalination 
plants, roads and a variety of government buildings. 

Social Welfare 

Free health services are provided to all residents, whether 
Qatari or non-Qatari, and fixed monthly allowances are 
paid to widows, divorcees, orphans and the elderly. 
Government hospitals had 661 beds in 1973 and the 
country had 96 physicians in 1974. 

Education 

Education is free at all levels and has been expanding at 
a rapid rate since the inception of a state educational 
system in 1956. Total school attendance in 1975/76 was 
over 30,000, and about 800 Qatari students attended 
foreign colleges and universities. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : July 3rd (Lcilat al Mciraj, Ascension of the 
Prophet), August 5th* (Ramadan begins), September 3rd 
(National Day), September 4th* (Id ul Fitr, end of 
Ramadan), November iith* (Id ul Adha, Feast of the 
Sacrifice), December 2nd* (Muslim New Year), December 
nth* (A^shoura). 

1979 ; February loth (Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet). 

• Religious holidays, which are dependent on the 
Muslim lunar calendar, and may differ from the dates 
given. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric s3’stcm has been adopted legally, but 
imperial measures are still used. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

ioodirhams=i Qatarriyal. 

Exchange rates (October 1977); 

£1 stcrling== 7.07 rivals; 

U.S. $1 = 3.86 riyals. 
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QATAR 


Statistical Survey 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 



Estimated Population! 

Area 

July 

1969 

March 1976 

1 

Total 

Males 

Females 

11,000 sq. km.* 

1 

100,000 

183,600 

129,518 

54,082 


* 4.247 sq. miles. 

t Inclusive of immigrant communities. Native Qataris were estimated to number 
about 30,000 in 1975. 

Capital: Doha (estimated population 140,000 in 1975). 

Labour force (March 1976): 86,727 (males 84,834; females 1,893). 


AGRICULTURE 

Vegetables (production in ’000 metric tons): 29 in 1974; 
31 in 1975: 33 in 1976 (FAO estimates). 

LIVESTOCK 


(FAO estimates, 'ooo head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle .... 

6 

6 

6 

Camels .... 

9 

9 

9 

Sheep .... 

39 

40 

40 

Goats .... 

45 

46 

47 

Poultry .... 

50 

55 

56 


Livestock products (FAO estimates, 'ooo metric tons, 1976) : 
Meat 3; Cows’ milk 5; Sheep's milk 2; Goats’ milk 9. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 

Sea fishing: Total catch 1,000 metric tons per year (FAO 
estimate). 


MINING 




1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Crude petroleum 
Natural gas”' . 

’ooo metric tons 
million cu. metres 

20,645 

1,005 

23.493 

1,103 

27,502 

1,580 

24,698 

1,300 

21,102 

2,209 

23,500 

n.a^ 


* Gas utilized only. 

Source: OPEC, Annual Statistical Bulletin. 


QATAR PETROLEUM COMPANY 
CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 


(’ooo long tons) 


1967 

8,909 

1972 

11,358 

1968 

9.058 

1973 

11,675 

1969 

9,211 

1974 

10,325 

1970 

8.987 

1975 

7.979 

1971 

10,303 

1976 

11,906 


SHELL QATAR CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 


(’ooo long tons) 


1973 

15.375 

1974 

13,921 

1975 

12,389 

1976 

12,054 
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QATAR 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 


Statistical Siin'cy 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Nitrogenous fertilizers* 

’ooo metric tons 



14.0 

55-5 

Motor spirit (petrol) .... 

» > If f I 

8 

8 

6 

65 

Jet fuel . . 

f f I * t $ ~ 

— 

— 



29 

Distillate fuel oUs • ; 


8 

10 

6 . 

72 

Natural gasolenef .... 

f 1 f 1 f 1 

— 

— 

2 

96 

Liquefied petroleum gasj . 

f f II If 

— 

— 

— 

138 

Electric energy .... 

million kWh. 

80 

85 

85 

100 


Nitrogenous fertilizers: 87,000 metric tons in 1975/76. 


♦ Estimated production in terms of nitrogen; figures refer to the 12 months ending June 30th of the 
year stated. 

t Produced at natural gas processing plants. 

Source: UN, Sialisiical Yearbook and Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 


FINANCE 

100 dirhams=i Qatar riyal (QR). 

Coins: 1, 5, 10, 25 and 50 dirhams. 

Notes; i, 5, 10, 50, 100 and 500 riyals. 

Exchange rates (October 1977): £i sterling=7.o7 riyals; U.S. $1 =3.86 riyals. 

100 Qatar riyals=;{i4. 14 =$25.91. 

Note: Before June 1966 Qatar's currency was the Persian Gulf Indian njpee, valued at is. 6d. sterling (£i = 13.33 rupees). 
When the Indian rupee was devalued in June 1966 Qatar adopted Saudi Arabian currency prior to the introduction of the 
Qatar/Dubai riyal (at par with the old rupee) in September 1966. This new currency w^ also used in the states of Trucial 
Oman (now the United Arab Emirates) except Abu Dhabi. The Q/D riyal was valucd.l'at 21 U.S. cents ($1=4.762 riyals) 
until August 1971. The riyal's value was 22.8 U.S. cents ($1=4.386 riyals) from December 1971 to February 1973: and 
25.333 U.S. cents ($1 = 3.947 riyals) from February 1973 to March 1975. In terms of sterling, the value of the Q/D riyal 
between November 1967 and June 1972 was is. 9d. (8.75 new pence), the exchange rate being ;fi = ii.429 riyals. \\Ticn the 
United Arab Emirates adopted a national currency in May 1973 the Q/D riyal was superseded by the Qatar riyal, with the 
same value as the old currency. Since March 1975 the Qatar riyal has been linked to the IMF Special Drawing Right (at a 
mid-point of i riyal=o.2i SDR), whose value is determined by changes in a weighted "basket" of 16 national currencies. 
The average value of the riyal was 25.44 U.S. cents in 1975; 25.24 U.S. cents in 1976. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
(million Qatar riyals — Fiscal year) 



1975 

1976* 

i 977 t 

Revenue 

7.135 

8,811 

8,948 

Oil . 

6,623 

8,262 

8,138 

Other 

511 

549 

810 

Expenditure . 

4.432 

5.894 

7.319 

Foreign grants 

892 

306 

431 

Other 

3.540 

5.588 

6,888 


OIL REVENUES 
(million U.S. dolkars) 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

255 

6oo* 

1,650* 

1,700* 

2,100* 


• Estim.itcd. 


• Provisional. t Budget. 

Source: International Monetary Fund Survey. 
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Statistical Survey 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million Qatar riyals) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. . 
Exports f.o.b. . 

1 

, 305-5 

1,228.7 

516.1 

1,514-5 

607.4 

1,739-8 

778-3 

2,466.7 

1,068.9 

7,954-7 

1,609.8 

7,107.1 

3,300-3 

8,754.8 


Exports of crude petroleum (million Qatar riyals): 1.673.4 in 1972: 2,399.5 in 1973; 7,812.5 in 1974: 6,906.1 in 1975: 

8,467-3 in 1976 - 


principal TRADING PARTNERS 


(’000 Qatar riyals) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia ...... 

China . . . . . - . 

France ...... 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

India ....... 

Italy ....... 

Japan ....... 

Kuwait ...... 

Lebanon ...... 

Netherlands ...... 

Saudi Arabia ..... 

Switzerland ..... 

United Arab Emirates ... 

United Kingdom ' . 

U.S.A 

22,845 

16,251 

38,650 

42,236 

20,177 

15.360 

86.361 

19.307 

44,189 

17.015 

16,251 
10.793 
18,061 
214,861 
' 80,040 

32,319 

21,212 

28,104 

65.816 

32.027 

31.007 

190,941 

28.274 

67,038 

32,695 

22,982 

11,952 

27.465 

149.676 

109,493 

33,800 

24.000 

56.600 
150,700 

44.700 

47.700 
242,200 

36.000 

64.700 

52.600 

23.700 

42.000 

50.000 

342,300 

201,600 

36,169 

35.043 

143.900 

252,100 

54,803 

127,583 

933,697 

110,108 

21,224 

96,148 

32.281 

97.350 

157,183 

547,596 

257.807 


Exports and Re-Exports (excl. oil) 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

Bahrain ...... 

Iran ....... 

Japan . . ' . 

Kuwait . . . 

Lebanon . . 

Oman ....... 

Saudi Arabia ..... 

United Arab Emirates .... 

5,600 

2,400 

1,200 

2,204 

2,200 

1*130 

37-017 

11,480 

8,225 

13,531 

1,230 

3,469 

1,652 

1,430 

19,285 

17,680 

5,187 

3,056 

3,281 

860 

903 

14,922 

18,222 


* ^975 non-pertoleum exports amounted to 201 million Qatar rivals of 

which urea exports accounted for 135 million Qatar riyals. Leading reorients of Oato 
ur^ m 1975 were Bangladesh (QR55.2 million), Viet-Nam (QR 24 3 millSnl Tnd^ 
(QR23.3 million) and the U.S.A. (QR 10.3 million). ^ ^ ^ ^““la 



EDUCATION 

(1975/76) 



Pui 

PILS 

Schools 

Teachers . 


Boys 

Girls 

Primary 

Preparatory 

Secondary 

11,658 

3,014 

1,959 

10,543 

2,631 

1,311 

87 

II 

10 

j- 1.971 

Total . 

16,631 

14,535 

108 

1,971 
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QATAR 


The Constiiuiion, The Government, Diplomatic Representation 

THE CONSTITUTION 


A provisional constitution came into effect in July 1970. 
Executive power is put in the hands of the Council of 
Ministers, appointed by the Head of State, and assisted 
by an Advisory Council of 20 members (increased to 30 in 
December 1975), whose term was extended for a further 
three years in May 1975. All fundamental democratic 


rights are guaranteed. In December 1975 the Advisory 
Council was granted power to summon individual ministers 
to answer questions on legislation before promulgation. 
Previously the Advisory Council was restricted to debating 
draft bills and regulations before framing recommendations 
to the Council of Mnisters. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

Amir: Sheikh Khalifa bin Hamad al-Thani. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

{January 1978) 


Minister of Justice: (vacant). 

Minister of the Interior: Sheikh Khalid bin Hamad al- 
Thani. 


Prime Minister: Sheikh Khalifa bin Hamad al-Thani. 

Crown Prince and Minister of Defence: Maj.-Gen. Sheikh 

Hamad bin Khalifa al-Thani. 

Minister of Finance and Petroleum: Sheikh Abdul-Aziz 
BIN Khalifa al-Thani. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Sheikh Suhaim bin Hamad al- 
Thani. 

Minister of Education, Culture and Youth Care: (vacant). 

Minister of Public Health: Khaled Muhammad al-Mani. 

Minister of the Economy and Commerce: Sheikh Nassir 
bin Khalid al-Thani. 

Minister of Electricty and Water: Sheikh Jassim bin 
Muhammad al-Thani. 


Minister of Industry and Agriculture: Sheikh Faisal bin 
Thani al-Thani. 

Minister of Public Works: Khalid bin Abdullah al- 
Atiyyah. 

Minister of Information: Issa Ghanim al-ICawari. 

Minister of Municipal Affairs: Sheikh Muhammad bin 
Jabr al-Thani. 

Minister of Labour and Social Affairs: Ali bin Ahmad al- 
Ansari. 

Minister of Communications and Transport: Abdullah bin 
Nassir al-Suwaidi. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO QATAR 
(In Doha, unless otherwise indicated) 


Afghanistan: Baghdad, Iraq. 

Austria: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Bangladesh: P.O.B. 2080; Charge d'affaires: Qamrul 
Ahsan M. Abdur Rahim. 

Belgium: Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Brazil: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Canada: Teheran, Iran. 

Denmark: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Egypt: P.O.B. 2899; Ambassador: Saleh Zaghloul Nasr 
el-Din. 

Finland: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

France: P.O.B. 2699; Ambassador: Bernard Lopinot. 
Gabon: P.O.B. 3566; Ambassador: Jan Batist M'Batshi. 
Germany, Federal Republic: P.O.B. 3064; Ambassador: Dr. 

Juergen Hellner. 

Guinea: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

India: P.O.B. 2788; Ambassador: Krishnan Mohan Lal. 
Indonesia: Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Iran: P.O.B. 1633; Ambassador: Hamzeh Akhavan. 

Iraq: P.O.B. 1526; Ambassador: Mohamed Ghanem 
al-Ennaz. 

Italy: Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Japan: P.O.B. 220S; Ambassador: Tosnio Taoa. 

Jordan: P.O.B. 2366; Ambassador: Jawdat al-Mohesin. 


Korea, Republic: P.O.B. 3727; ChargS d’affaires: Hong 
Kyu Rim. 

Kuwait: P.O.B. 1177; Ambassador: Abdul Rahman 
Ahmed Al-Bakr. 

Lebanon: P.O.B. 2411; Ambassador Na.mmoor. 

Libya: P.O.B. 3361; Ambassador: Mohidoin Al Sadeq Al 
Masaudi. 

Malaysia: Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Malta: Tripoli, Libya. 

Mauritania: P.O.B. 3132; Ambassador: Ba ;Vli Hamadi. 

Morocco: P.O.B. Ambassador : Muhammad el-Taher 

Bannani. 

Netherlands: Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Norway: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Oman: P.O.B. 1525; Ambassador: Sheikh Ahmed ,Muham- 
mad el-Nabahani. 

Pakistan: P.O.B. 334: Ambassador: Seltmuz Zama.n. 

Saudi Arabia: P.O.B. 1255: Ambassador: Mohameo 
AL-PAHn al-Issa. 

Senegal: Teheran, Iran. 

Somalia: P.O.B. 1048; Ambassador: Abdullah Haji 
Abdel-Rahman. 

Spain: Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Sudan: P.O.B. 2999: Ambassador: (vac.Tnt). 

Sweden: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 
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QATAR 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion, The Press, etc. 


Switzerland: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Syria: P.O.B. 1257; Ambassador: Abdul Aziz al-Rifai. 
Tunisia: P.O.B. 2707; Ambassador: Ammar el-Suedi. 
Turkey; Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Uganda: .Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

United Kingdom: P.O.B. Ambassador: Colin Brant. 
U.S.A.: P.O.B. 2399; Ambassador: Andrew Killgore. 
Venezuela: Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Yemen Arab Republic: P.O.B. 3318; Ambassador: Abdul 
Wahab al-Arshi. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Justice is administered by five courts (Higher Criminal, 
Lower Criminal, Civil, Appeal and Labour) on the basis of 
codified laws. In addition traditional Sharia courts apply 
the Holy Law in certain cases. Non-Muslims are invariably 
tried by a court operating codified law. Independence of 
the judiciary is guaranteed by the provisional Con- 
stitution. 

RELIGION 

The indigenous population are Muslims of the Sunni 
sect, most being of the strict Wahhabi persuasion. 


Bank of Oman: P.O.B. 173, Doha. 

Bank Saderat Iran: P.O.B. 2256, Doha. 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas: Paris; P.O;B. 2636, Doha; 
■ Man. R. Lambert. 

British Bank of the Middle East, The: P.O.B. 57, Doha; 
Man. A. A. Trachy. 

Chartered Bank, The: London; P.O.B. 29, Doha. 

Citibank: P.O.B. 2309, Doha. 

Commercial Bank of Qatar Ltd.: P.O.B. 3232, Doha; Gen. 
Man. Alan Mitchell. 

Grindlays Bank Ltd.: London; P.O.B. 2001, Doha; Man. 
L. B. Cant. 

United Bank: P.O.B. 242, Doha. 


il'iaUK.AJNL.Ji 


Qatar Insurance Co.: P.O.B. 666, Doha; f. 1964; assets and 
reserves QR 17m. (1977); branches in Dubai and 
Riyadh; Man. Fathi I. Gabr. 


COMMERCE . 

Qatar Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 402, Doha; f. 1963; 
13 mems. appointed by decree; Pres. Ahmed Muham- 
mad AL-SowAiDi; Dir.-Gen. Kamal Ali Saleh. • • 


The press 

Al-Doha Magazine: Ministry of Information, P.O.B. 2324 
Doha; f. 1969; monthly; Arabic; circ. 40,000.. 

Dar Al-Ouroba; P.O.B. 633, Doha; Newspaper Printing and 
Publishing, Doha; f. 1957: publ. daily Arabic news- 
circ. 8,000; weekly Arabic magazine 
Al~Ouyoba, circ. 15,000; and weekly English magazine 
Gulf News, Propietor and Editor-in-Chief Abdulla 
Hussain Naama. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Radio Qatar (Q.B.S.) : P.O.B. 1414, Doha; f. 1968; govern- 
ment service transmitting for 18 hours in Arabic daily 
and in English for 18 hours daily. 

Qatar Television: P.O.B. 1944, Doha; f. 1970; two 5 kW 
transmitters began beaming programmes throughout 
the Gulf in August 1972. A second phase of develop- 
ment, including colour transmission, began in mid-1974 . 
Channel II, ivith two jkW transmitters, will operate 
from May 1978. Dir. of TV Yousuf Muzaffar. 

FINANCE 

BANKING 

Qatar Monetary Agency: P.O.B. 1234, Doha; f. 1966 as 
Qatar and Dubai Currency Board; became Qatar 
Monetary Agency 1973 when Qatar issued its own 
currency, the Qatar riyal; currency in ■ circulation 
(Dec. 1977) QR 560111.; Governor Majed al-Majed. 

Qatar National Bank, S.A.Q.: P.O.B. 1000, Doha; f. 1965; 
cap. and res. QR 187.5m., dep. 1,395m. (1977); Chair! 
Sheikh Abdul Aziz bin Khalifa al-Thani; Acting 

' Gen. Man. H. A. Alami. 

Arab Bank Ltd.: Amman, Jordan; P.O.B. 172, Doha; Man 
Dr. Muhammad M. Abdul Hadi. ■ . - , 

Bank Al-Mashrek, S.A.L.: P.O.B. 388, Doha. 

Bank of Cairo: P.O.B. 553, Doha. . 


OIL 

P O.B. 3212, Doha; 
riptrr.iA ^ ^ interest in companies active in 

® related industries .has passed to the 
^"^‘P^^vith OPEC policy, the Government 
participation agreement- with the 'Qatar 
ja^A trt cic. Company and Shell Company of Qatar in 
cent intpre'^t^-^ t and obtained a 60 per 

aerppmlnt ^ 976 , under two separate 

fntPrpTt E Government secured a 100 per cent 
A^^t^oritv Petroleum Producing 

sidiarv ^ established in 1976 as a sub- 

all n^Prlt”^ Corporation to carry out 

SmSS <=-ried out by the^wo 

Da?yv'‘mvn!"''n^ Po^^'o^euui Corporation" wholly od 
(OPI^M Producing Authority 

Co ^ Lt^raSil) ^o'^- (^TCof Sata?Petroch?S 


'^%Ton?*'’Sha- Authority (Onshore . Opera- 

nSi“° exporte crude , oil and 

The ODeratioi?i='^^ from the Dukhan oilfield (onshore). 

DukhL Service Co^- Modf seconded by the 

i>,p (3 P^^oduction in 1976 was 242,000 

^^*tions)Vp*o'B . Authority (Offshore Opera- 

offshore oii/ga^^exDlorpV^^®'^®'®^”®'^ organization for 
Abdulla Sat A-... and production;' Chair. 

in 

Governmen?ow^= ^9741 natural gas;- Qatar 

,30 per cent; capffal °Q?r4O0 
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QATAR 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There are some 600 miles of surfaced road linking Doha 
and the oU centres of Dukhan and Umm Said with the 
northern end of the peninsula. A 65-mile long road from 
Doha to Salwa was completed in 1970, and joins one leading 
from A1 Hufuf in Saudi Arabia, giving Qatar land access 
to the Mediterranean. A 260-mile highway, built in con- 
junction with Abu Dhabi, links both states ivith the Gulf 
network. Road construction is a continual process. 

PIPELINES 

Oil is transported by pipeline from the oilfields at Duk- 
han to the loading terminal at Umm Said. Natu^l gas is 
brought by pipeline from Dukhan to Doha where ft is used 
as fuel for a power station and water distillation plant. 

SHIPPING 

Qatar National Navigation and Transport Co. Ltd.; P.O.B. 
153, Doha; shipping agents, lighterage contractors, 
ship chandlers, clearing and forwarding agents at the 
ports of Qatar. 


Director of Ports: Abdulrehman Jaber Muftah, P.O.B. 
313, Doha. 


Transport 

Doha Port: At the end of 1977 there were 5 berths of 
g.im. depth and 4-5 berths of 7.5m. depth. Total lengtli 
of berths is 1,853m. 

Umm Said Harbour: Although accommodating smaller 
tankers (up to 60,000 d.w.t.) Umm Said still has the 
country’s main oil terminal. A 220,000 ton capacity tank 
farm is connected by a series of pipelines -with QPC’s three 
main gathering stations. A 700 ft. wide jetty is linked to a 
grain mill and a newly constructed fertiliaer plant. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Doha international airport is equipped to receive jumbo 
jets; its runway was extended to 15,000 ft. in 1970. Plans 
for a new civil airport, which will have one of the longest 
runways in the world (14,993 ft.), are under preparation. 

Gulf Air Co. Ltd.: jointly owned by Bahrain, Qatar, 
the U.A.E. and Oman (see Oman — Ci'vil A\-iation). 

Gulf Helicopters: P.O.B. 8ri, Doha; owned by Gulf 
Aviation Co. Ltd.; fleet of five Bell 212, two Bell 
205A-r and four Sikorsky S62A. 

Doha is also served by the following airlines: Air France, 
Alia (Jordan), British Airways, EgyptAir, Iranian Airwaj-s, 
Iraqi Airways, Kuwait Airways, ME.A., Pakistan Inter- 
national Airlines, Saudia, Syrian Arab Airlines, TM.'I, 
Yemen Airlines. 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

Rhodesia is a land-locked state in southern Africa, with 
Mozambique to the east, Zambia to the north-west, Bots- 
wana to the south-west and South Africa to the south. 
Climate is tropical, modified considerably by' altitude. The 
official language is English; the main African languages are 
Sindebele and Chishona. Most of the Africans follow tradi- 
tional beliefs, while the Asians are Muslim or Hindu. 
About 20 per ceftt of the •' population are . Christian. 
The’ official flag has a sky blue background, with the Union 
Jack in the upper hoist and the Rhodesia badge, consisting 
of a green shield wth a gold pick and a red lion between 
two thistles. In ig68 the Smith regime adopted a national 
flag (proportions 2 by 'i) .with three vertical stripes of 
green, white and green, with the Rhodesian coat of arms on 
the central white stripe. The capital is Salisbury. 

Recent History 

In 1923 responsibility for Southern Rhodesia (known as 
Rhodesia since 1964) was transferred from the British 
South Africa Company to the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment and the territory became a British colony. It had 
full self-government (except for African interests and 
some other matters) under an administration controlled by 
European settlers. African voting rights were restricted. 

In 1953 the colony was merged with two British protec- 
torates, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland (now Zambia 
and Malawi), to form the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. A new constitution ending most of the United 
Kingdom’s legal controls (except for foreign affairs), was 
promulgated in December 1961, after approval by the pre- 
dominantly European electorate, and made fully operative 
in November 1962. This constitution provided lor a 
limited African franchise and could have led ultimately to 
black majority rule. At elections in December 1962 Sir 
Edgar Whitehead, Prime Minister since 1958, lost power 
to the Rhodesian Front (RF), a coalition of white opposi- 
Uon groups committed to maintaining racial segregation. 
The Front’s leader, Winston Field, became Prime Minister. 
The’ Federation was dissolved in December r963. 

Meanwhile, African nationalists campaigned for an end 
to discrimination and for rapid progress to full democracy. 
The African National Congress, founded in 1934, was 
revived in .1957, with Joshua Nkomo as President. The 
Congress was banned in February 1959 but some of its 
members formed the National Democratic Party (NDP) in 
January i960. Nkomo, although in exile, was elected 
President of the NDP in October i960. 'When the NDP 
was banned in December 1961 Nkomo formed the 
Zimbabwe African People’s Union (ZAPU). This was 
declared an unlawful organization in September 1962. 
ZAPU split in July 1963 and a breakaway group, led by 
the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole, formed the Zimbabwe 
African National Union (ZANU) in August. The Nkomo 
faction of ZAPU formed the People’s Caretaker Council 
(PCC) within the country. 

In April 1964 Field resigned, accused of moving too 
slowly towards independence. He was replaced by his 
deputy, Ian Smith, who rejected British conditions for 


independence, including acceptance by the whole Rhode- 
sian population and nnimpeded progress to majority rule. 
The PCC and ZANU were banned in August 1964. At 
elections in May 1965 the RF won all 50 European seats 
in the legislature. After more unsuccessful negotiations 
with the British Government, Smith made a unilateral 
declaration of independence (UDI) on November iith, 
1965. The British-appointed Governor announced the 
Cabinet's dismissal but no effective steps were taken to 
remove it from power. The Smith regime abrogated the 
1961 constitution and proclaimed a new one, under which 
the Governor was removed. The British Government 
regards Rhodesia’s independence as unconstitutional and 
illegal, and no other country has formally recognized it. 

The United Kingdom terminated all trading and other 
relations with Rhodesia, while the UN applied economic 
sanctions against the regime. Following, a referendum in 
June 1969, Rhodesia was declared a Republic in March 
1970. The RF won all 50 European seats in the House of 
Assembly in 1970, 1974 ^-nd 1977. 

Attempts to reach a constitutional settlement acceptable 
to all parties, including Africans, were a failure and 
sanctions continued to be reinforced. In November 1971 
the British and Rhodesian Governments agreed on draft 
proposals for a settlement, subject to their acceptability 
to the Rhodesian people "as a whole”. In December the 
African National Council (ANC), led by Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa, was formed to co-ordinate opposition to the 
plan. The British commission which visited Rhodesia in 
1972 reported that the proposals were unacceptable to the 
majority of Africans. The introduction of more discrimina- 
tory legislation was accompanied by increased activity by 
African nationalist guerrilla groups. In 1972 a major 
anti-guerrilla operation was initiated by the regime. 

In 1974, despite the RF’s victory at the polls in July, 
fiercer guerrilla attacks, the impending independence from 
Portugal of neighbouring Mozambique under black rule in 
*975 mid cooler relations with South Africa caused a 
dramatic change in the situation. In December a summit 
was held in Lusaka between three African Presidents and 
leaders of four nationalist organizations (including ZAPU, 
ZANU and the ANC). resulting in agreement for a border 
ceasefire, conditional on the release of African political 
detainees and a constitutional conference to be held in 
*975- The African organizations agreed to unite within the 
ANC, with Bishop Muzorewa as President. 

In August 1975 constitutional talks were held between 
members of the Rhodesian Government, led by Ian Smith, 
and a delegation of the ANC led by Bishop Muzorewa, but 
no agreement was achieved. In September the ANC split 
into rival factions, led by Bishop Muzorewa and Joshua 
Nkomo. Constitutional talks between the Government and 
the Nkomo faction began in December 1975 but broke 
down in March 1976. British proposals for majority rule 
by early 1978 were also rejected in March. Guerrilla 
attacks intensified after the President of Mozambique, 
Samora Machel, imposed sanctions and closed the Mozam- 
bique border with Rhodesia, also in March, since when 
South Africa has handled aU Rhodesian trade. 
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Introductory Survey 


In April 1976 the U.S. Secretary of State, Dr. Henry 
Kissinger, entered lengthy negotiations with the British 
Government, the Presidents of Botswana, Mozambique, 
Tanzania and Zambia, the South African Prime Minister 
and Ian Smith. On September 24th, under pressure from 
South Africa, Smith announced his Government’s accept- 
ance of proposals leading to majority rule within two 
years. 

The British Government convened the Geneva Con- 
ference, which opened in October, to implement the tran- 
sition to majority rule. It was attended by delegations 
representing the RF, led by Ian Smith, the African 
nationalists and the British Government, under a British 
chairman, Ivor Richard. The nationalist delegations were 
led by Bishop Muzorewa, the Rev. Sithole, Joshua Nkomo 
and Robert Mugabe (leader of ZANU's armed forces, 
based in Mozambique). Nkomo and Mugabe, who claimed 
the support of the guerrillas, adopted a joint position as 
the Patriotic Front. Although an independence date not 
later than March 31st, 1978, was provisionally agreed, the 
Conference was adjourned in December after failing to 
agree on the composition of the interim government. 

In January 1977 negotiations resumed with the various 
parties in Africa, and the Presidents of Botswana, Mozam- 
bique, Tanzania and Zambia declared their support for the 
Patriotic Front. Ian Smith rejected British proposals for 
an interim administration and received a mandate from 
the RF to repeal racially discriminatory laws and to seek 
agreement with such African factions as he chose. 

Ian Smith rejected a settlement plan by Bishop 
Muzorewa in March 1977 and declared that the anti- 
guerrilla campaign would continue. Terrorist activity w’as 
intensified in April 1977 and in May and June Rhodesian 
forces occupied border areas of Mozambique. Supported 
by the OAU, the Patriotic Front demanded in July 1977 
that power be handed direct to them by the Rhodesian 
Government. 

Following a split in the RF over the Land Tenure 
Amendment Act, which removed most racial restrictions 
on land ownership, a general election was held on August 
31st, 1977. The breakaway Rhodesian Action Party and 
other opposition groups failed to secure representation and 
the RF retained all 50 European seats. The black 
nationalist organizations refused to contest the eight 
African scats. 

In September 1977 Britain and the U.S.A. proposed a 
seven-point plan for an interim administration, leading to 
independence in 1978, but negotiations failed to secure 
the agreement of the Rhodesian Government or the 
Patriotic Front. In November 1977 Ian Smith accepted the 
principle of universal adult sufirage and talks on an 
internal settlement were initiated with Bishop Muzorewa's 
United ANC, the Sithole faction of the ANC and the Zim- 
babwe United People’s Organization (ZUPO). These talks 
led to the signing of an internal settlement on March 3rd. 
1978, providing for an interim power-sharing administra- 
tion to prepare for independence on December 31st, 197S. 
The proposals were rejected by the Patriotic Front which 
stated that it would continue the guerrilla war under a 
unified political and military command. The UN Security 
Council declared the settlement plan to be illegal and 
unacceptable. 


Government 

Under the 1969 Constitution, legislative power is held by 
the bicameral Legislative Assembly. The House of Assem- 
bly has 66 members, including 50 Europeans elected bj’ 
non-African voters, eight Africans directly elected' by 
African voters and eight Africans chosen by tribal elec- 
toral colleges (Chiefs, headmen and other government- 
appointed officials). The Senate (with delaying powers 
only) has 23 members, including 10 Europeans elected by 
white members of the House, 10 Africans elected bj' an 
advisory Council of Chiefs, and three members (of any 
race) appointed by the President. Members of both houses 
serve for up to five years. The President is a constitutional 
Head of State appointed for a five-year term on the nomi- 
nation of the Executive Council (Cabinet). The Council, 
which directs the Government, is responsible to the legis- 
lature. The President appoints the Prime Minister and, on 
the latter’s recommendation, other Ministers. 

Defence 

Of total armed forces of 9,550 in 1977, the army num- 
bered 8,250, including 3,250 conscripts, and the air force 
1,300. Military service of 18 months and three years part- 
time training afterwards is compulsory for White,' Coloured, 
Asian and some Black Rhodesians, and the reserves total 
55,000. Paramilitary police forces number 8,000 active, 
and 35,000 reservist and" there is a civil police of 5,000. In 
1976 a "War Council", comprising the Prime Minister, the 
Ministers of Defence, Law and Order and Internal Affairs, 
the Chiefs of Staff of the Armed Services and certain 
government officials, was given charge of defence mat- 
ters. 

Economic Affairs 

Rhodesia’s minerals include notably gold. a.sbestos, coal 
and chrome, but copper and other minerals are mined. 
Despite sanctions, revenue from mining rose to record 
levels in 1975 before the reported onset of production falls 
in 1976/77. Nickel has emerged as a major export, and 
there are now' four principal nickel mines operating. Manu- 
factures now surpass mining in importance, particularly 
food processing, metals, engineering and textiles. The dam 
on Lake Kariba provides most of the countr)'’s electricity. 

Tea, maize, piotatocs and sugar arc the main crops apart 
from tobacco, which has been severely affected by UN 
sanctions, and there is much stock-raising. Between 1965 
and 1975 agricultural output rose by an estimated 75 per 
cent, while its value more than doubled. Maize, groundnuts, 
cotton and Oriental tobacco arc the chief crops grown by 
African farmers. 

The wage gap between Europeans and African.s widened 
considerably between 1965 and 1973 though unemploy- 
ment decreased. Inflation, which had averagcrl less than 
3.5 per cent per annum since 1964, rose to 8.5 per cent in 
1977. Trade between the United Kingdom and Rhodesia 
has ceased since UDI and trade with manj other countries 
has been restricted. This has led to considerable diversifi- 
cation of the economy and a search for new outlets. 

After initial benefits from widespread breaking of 
sanctions, the Rhodesian economy was profoutully 
affected by the international recession in 1975. and the 
G.D.P. declinetl by i per cent in 1975 and 3 -j per cent in 
1976. The Rhodesi.an St.andard Bank forec-vt a till of 8 
I>cr cent for J977. The .sfrainerl iKiharicc of p-ayrTicnt-. 
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position led in October 1977 ^ a devaluation of the 
Rhodesian dollar by 6 per cent against international 
currencies and by 3 per cent against the South African 
rand. ' : . . 

The high cost of the guerrilla campaign was exacerbated 
in 1977. The closure of the Mozambique border left Rho- 
desia totally dependent on South Africa for its trade. 
Extended periods of military service reduced the skilled 
labour force and white emigration exceeded immigration by 
over 9,000 in 1977. The spread of the guerrilla campaign 
throughout most of the country hampered communications 
and reduced the numbers of tourists by over 35 per cent. 
Defence expenditure accounted for 23 per cent of the 
record 1976/77 budget, which produced a deficit of R$6y.4 
million. 

Transport and Communications 

The closure of the Mozambique border in March 1976 
made Rhodesia totally dependent for its trade on South 
Africa, to which it is linked by two rail services. Major 
trunk roads are of high standard, but in many areas the 
threat of guerrilla attack has caused the introduction of 
protected convoys travelling by day. International and 
domestic air services connect most of the larger towns. 
There are also numerous charter and private aircraft used 
by mining companies, farmers and others. Over R$23 mil- 
lion is to be spent from 1973 to 1977 on roads and bridges, 
particularly in areas subjected to guerrilla attack. A large 
thermal power station costing an estimated R?250 million 
is to be built at Wankie. 


Social Welfare 

There is no statutory provision for social security, though 
government and industrial schemes exist. The Social Wel- 
fare Department deals with child welfare and delinquency 
for all races. Provisions exist for social security and old 
age pensions and aid to voluntary organizations engaged 
in social work. In 1973 Rhodesia had 1,035 physicians and 
in 1974 there were 253 hospitals with 19,285 beds. 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Education 

Estimated expenditure for 1975/76 for African education 
was RS34.4m., for non-African R$3i.im. There were 
848,533 African pupils in 1975 and 59,822 non-Africans in 
primary and secondary schools. The University College of 
Rhodesia at Salisbury provides multi-racial higher 
education and in 1976 enrolment of students totalled 
1,167. 

Tourism 

The principal tourist attractions are the Victoria Falls, 
the Kariba Dam and the Wankie Game Reserve and 
National Park. Zimbabwe Ruins near Fort Victoria and 
World’s -View in the Matopos Hills are of special interest. 
In the Eastern Districts around Umtali there is trout fish- 
ing and climbing. Safaris and game-watching holidays can 
be arranged. In 1975 there was a fall of over 35 per cent in 
the number of tourists visiting Rhodesia. ' 

Sport 

The climate is suitable for almost every form of sport. 
Football, cricket, tennis, golf, baseball, swimming, athletics 
and horse-racing are catered for, and gliding, yachting, 
camping and game hunting are also popular. - 

Public Holidays 

1978; May r5th (WhitMonday), July rith-i2th (Rhodes' 
and Founders' Day), September 12th (Pioneers', Day), 
October 24th, November nth (Independence Day), 
December 25th-26th (Christmas and Boxing Day). 

1979: January 1st (New Year’s Day), April I3th-i6th 
(Easter). 

Weights and Measures 

The imperial system is in use. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cents=i Rhodesian dollar (R?).' 

Unofficial exchange rates (December 1977): 

£1 sterling=R$ 1.209; 

U.S. 51 = 66,0 Rhodesian cents. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

(sq. kilometres) 

Estimated Population 
(J une 1976) 

Total 

Africans 

Europeans 

Others 

390,245 

6,530,000 

6,220,000 

1 

277,000 

21,400 


Salisbury (capital) 
Bulawayo 
Gwelo 
Umtali . 


CHIEF TOWNS (June 1976 est.' 


568.000 ■ Que Que . 

340.000 Gatooma . 

64.000 Wankie . 

61.000 Sinoia 


50.000 Fort victoria . 

33.000 Shabani . . 

28.000 Marandellas 

19.000 Redclifi , 



19.000 

17.000 

20.000 

17.000 
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LAND TENURE DIVISIONS 
{1976 — sq. km.) 


Statistical Survey 


European area: 


African area: . 



General land* , . . . . 

170,971 

Tribal trust land . 

• . . 

162,240 

Specially designated land 

40 

Specially designated land 

. 

753 

Total European area ..... 

171,011 

Total African area 


162,993 


State land: 

Forest land . 




9,264 

Parks and wild life land 



, 

20,269 

National area 

• 

- 

■ 

26,708 

Total slate land. 

• 

• 

- 

56,241 

Total Area 

- 

• 

- 

390,245 


* The Land Tenure Amendment Act 1977 removed most racial restrictions on the ownership and use 
of General Land formerly reserved for Europeans, although residential areas remain segregated.' 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(estimated production, *000 metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

■Wheat 






85 

85 

90 

Maize. 






1,700 

1,400 

1,400 

Millet. 






220 

220 

220 

Sorghum 






50 

50 

50 

Sugar Cane. 






2, 60S 

2,500 

2,716 

Potatoes 






23 

23 

23 

Dry Beans . 






25 

26 

26 

Oranges 






23 

23 

25 

Groundnuts (m shell) . 





125 

125 

120 

Cottonseed 

, , 





66 

96 

78 

Tea . 

, , 





3 

3 

3 

Tobacco 






80 

95 

85 

Cotton (lint) 

• 





33 

48 

39 


Sovree 


FAO, Prodxtclion Yearbook. 


AFRICAN-0\VNED LIVESTOCK 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Goats 

. 

2.879.000 
451,000 

96,000 

1.861.000 

3.037.000 

491.000 

101.000 

1.930.000 

3.125.000 
518,000 

96,000 

1.975.000 

3.317.000 

536.000 

102.000 

1.719.000 


EUROPEAN-OWNED LIVESTOCK* 



1973 

1974 

*975 

■■ 

CatUe .... 

2,610.000 

2,604.000 

2,812,000 

2,931.000 

Sheep .... 

253,000 

235,000 

223,000 

21 1,000 

Pigs . . . • • 

99,000 

96,000 

loS.ooo 

1 1 r .000 

Equmes . . . • 

9,000 

0,000 

9,000 

10,000 

Goats .... 

54.000 

50.000 

4 1,000 

40,000 


* Includes .\Irican-owicd livestock in former Europc.^n are;is which, in 1976. r.utrtlx-rcd 
29,000 cattle, 3,000 sheep, 1.500 pigs and i.},ooo goats 

IMl 
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MINING 

(estimated production) 


Statistical Survey 




1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Hard coal . 


’000 metric tons 

3.171 

3.092 

2,762 

3,060 

3,500 

3.500 

Iron ore* . 


*1 1* 

325 

325 

305 

352 

384 

384 

Iron pyrites 


If If If 

73 

73 

73 

73 

75 

n.a. 

Asbestos . 


11 If If 

80 

80. 

80 

80 

80 

165 

Bauxite . 


If If If 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Chromium ore* . 


If If If 

181 

272 

“ 272 

272 

295 

295 

Copper* . 



23.0 

23-3 

31.8 

32.0 

32.0 

30.0 

Magnesite . 


If If If 

18 

22 

22 

20 

20 

20 

Phosphate rock . 


If If If 

95 

105 

no 

150 

130 

130 

Nickel concentrates* . 


metric tons 

ii»ooo 

11,600 

12,000 

11,800 

11,500 

10,000 

Silver 


If If 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

Tin concentrates* 


If If 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

Gold 


kilogrammes 

15.550 

15,600 

15,600 

I5i500 

15,000 

17,000 


* Figures refer to the metal content of ores and concentrates. For copper the figures cover all copper-bearing materials in 
the form they are to be used or exported. 

Sources ; Figures for bauxite from Metallgesellschaft Aktiengesellschaf t (Frankfurt am Main, Federal Republic of Germany) 
for copper add nickel from World Metal Statistics (London); for phosphate rock from the International Superphosphate and 
Compound Manufacturers’ Association (London) ; for tin from the International Tin Council (London) ; for gold from the 
International Monetary Fund (Washington, D.C., U.S.A.); for others from the Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Other minerals (metric tons, 1965): Antimony concentrates 125 (metal content); Corundum 3,259; Manganese ore 125 (metal 
content); Sulphur (recovered) 35,000; Diamonds '4,683,000 metric carats. 


INDUSTRY 

(gross output in R$’ooo) 


Mining and Quiirrying 

Meat Industry 
Grain Mill Products 
Bakery Products . 1 

Dairy and Other Food Products 
Alcoholic Beverages 
Soft Drinks .... 

Tobacco Manufacturing . 

Clothing and Footwear . 

Other Textiles 

Wood Industries, except Furniture 
Furniture, except Metal . 

Pulp, Paper and Board . 

Printing and Publishing . 

Fertilizers and Pesticides . 

Soap Preparations and Pharmaceuticals 
Other Chemical Products, including Plastic and 
Cement, Bricks and other Non-Metal Products 
Metal Industries, except Machinery . 
Machinery, including Electrical 
Transport and Equipment 
Other Industries ..... 

Total Manufacturing Industries 

Electricity Generation and Distribution 
Water Supply . . . . 

Total All Industries . 


Rubber 


1971 

1972 

1973 

”7,095 

129,038 

156,169 

47,518 

62,765 

81,911 

45,158 

45.525 

57.343 

19,431 

20.735 

22,057 

48,84b 

52,175 

60,710 

23,027 

25,956 

29,510 

8,324 

10,402 

11,105 

18,612 

20,349 

21,713 

52,098 

59,053 

68,876 

71,722 

88,319 

104,040 

15,266 

16,507 

18,699 

11,999 

13,896 

16,303 

17.242 

20,202 

25,388 

20,523 

22,843 

26,122 

44,453 

49,829 

48,215 

23.415 

26,035 

30,763 

37.618 

44,139 

49.335 

29,067 

34,943 

40,375 

125,886 

143.705 

174,954 

45,905 

50,707 

57,810 

44,507 

50,234 

57,449 

7,064 

8,503 

10,269 

' 757,680 

866,822 

1,012,948 

58,265 

61,759 

68,827 

7,913 

7,521 

8,672 

940.953 

1,065,140 , 

1,246,615 
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Slaiislical Survey 


FINANCE 

100 ceiits=i Rhqdcsian dollar (R?). 

Coins: i, 2J, 5, 10, 20 and 25 cents. 

■ Notes: i, 2, 5 and 10 dollars. 

Unofficial exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling =R$ 1.209; U.S. $i =66.0 Rhodesian cents. 

R$ioo=/82.69=U.S. $151.45. 

Note: The Rhodesian doUar (R$) was introduced in February 1970, replacing the Rhodesian pound (R;f) at the rate of 
R;^i = R$2. From September 1949 the value of the Rhodesian pound was U.S. $2.80, so the initial value of the Rhodesian 
dollar was U.S. $1.40 (U.S. $1=71.43 Rhodesian cents). This valuation remained in effect until August 1971. Between 
December 1971 and February 1973 the Rhodesian dollar was valued at U.S. $1.52 (U.S. $1=65.79 Rhodesian cents). In 
February 1973 the Rhodesian dollar’s value was fixed at U.S. $1.6889 (U.S. $1=59.21 Rhodesian cents) but this was sub- 
sequently adjusted. In September 1975 the median rate was fixed at R$i =U.S. $1.60 but this was later revised. In terms of 
sterling, the exchange rate between February 1970 and June 1972 was R$i=iis. 8d. or 58.33 p (;fi = R$i.7r4). Wliere data 
for 1970 or earlier have been converted into Rhodesian dollars, this exchange rate for sterling is effective from November 
1967 - 

current BUDGET 
(R$’ooo, July 1st to June 30th) 



1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76* 

1976/77! 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 
Balance 

• 

243.733 

250.785 

-7.052 

270,042 

279.459 

-9.417 

318.374 

349.094 

—30.720 

400,510 

414,916 

—14,406 

462,042 

456,314 

5.728 

547.190 

568^,699 

—21,509 


• Provisional. | Estimate. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 
(1976/77— R$'ooo) 


Revenue 




Basic Tax on Income or Profits . 



274,000 

Customs and Excise . 



62,070 

Sales Tax .... 



111,000 

Estate Duty .... 



1,600 

Stamp Duties and Fees 



4,000 

Business Licences 



1.500 

Education Fees 



4.625 

Health Services 



2,000 

Aviation and Landing Fees 



1.400 

Roads and Road Traffic 



830 

Interest, Dividends and Profits . 



36,260 

Pension Contributions of Government 
Employees ...... 

9.300 

Sale of Government Property 


. 

2,200 

Companies, Patent and Trade Marks 

. 


600 

National Parks .... 

. 

. 

600 

Recoveries of Development Expenditure 


7,100 

Other Revenue. 



28,105 

Total 


. 

547.190 


Expenditure 


Agriculture: General ..... 

19.225 

Research and Specialist Services 

4,629 

Conservation and Extension 

3.119 

Treasury ....... 

87.437 

B.S.A. Police ...... 

44.117 

Defence ....... 

84,427 

Transport and Power .... 

36.386 

Internal Affairs ..... 

32,364 

Commerce and Industry .... 

5.218 

Health 

35.369 

Works ....... 

37.549 

Lands and Natural Resources 

3.996 

National Parks and Wild Life Management . 

3.520 

Veterinary Services ..... 

5,370 

University of Rhodesia .... 

5 , 86 g 

Education: European, Asian and Coloured . 

31.187 

African ..... 

41,085 

Technical .... 

3.476 

Roads and Road Traffic .... 

28,364 

Water Development ..... 

8,709 

Social Welfare (inch old ago pensions) . 

6,222 

Other Expenditure ..... 

41,061 

Total ..... 

568,699 


GOLD RESERVES OF 
RESERVE BANK OF RHODESIA 


(R$’ooo — Nov. 1965)* 

Gold 

7,280 

Foreign Assets ..... 

36,738 

Total ..... 

44,018 


CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 
(million R$ — June 1970) 



Notes 

Coin 

Total 

In Public Circulation. 

29.7 

3-7 

33-4 


Latest a\'ailable figure. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(R$ million at current prices) 


Statistical Survey 



1972 

1973 

1974 

I 975 t 

Government Final Consumption Expenditure . 
Private Final Consumption Expenditure* 
Increase in Stocks . . . : . 

Gross Fixed Capital Formation . ■ . 

Statistical Discrepancy .... 

152.6 

906.0 

47.1 

260.8 

174.8 

987-3 

25.1 
■ 325-6 

211.6 

1,222.7 

102.9 

360.2 

8.8 

235-6 

1,371-1 

“ 60.0 

400.0 
■ 25.4 

. Total Domestic Expenditure . •. . 

Exports of Goods and Services . ' . 

Less Imports of Goods and Services . ' 

1,366.5 
} 38.6 

1,513-0 

28.0 

1,906.2 

—24.1 

2,092.0 

— 56.2 

Gross Domestic Product in Purchasers’ 
Values ...... 

Net Factor Income from Abroad . ‘ . 

1,405.2 
— 35- 1 

1,540.9 

-38.5 


2,035.8 

—42.6 

Gross National Product at Market 
Prices ....... 

1,370-1 

1,502.4 

1,829.4 

1 , 993-2 


* Including an estimate lor tlie market value oi African rural housekold consumption of own production, 
•f Provisional. 


COMPOSITION OF THE GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
(R$ million at current prices) 


- . - 

1972 

1973 

1974 

• •• i 975 t 

Compensation of Employees .... 
Operating Surplus* ..... 

Consumption of Fixed Capital 

697.1 
> 614.0 

IH 

mm 

. 1,040.0 

869.5'. 

• Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost. 
Indirect Taxes ■ . . 

Less Subsidies . . . ... 

1,311-1 

106 . 6 ' 

5-0 

M 

1.772.5 

129.2 

19.6 

1,909-5 
135-3: ' 
8.9 ’ 

Gross Domestic Product in Purchasers’ 
Values . . . ' . 

1,412.6 

1,547-4 

1,882.1 

2,035.8. , 


* Including imputed rents for owner-occupied dwellings. -f Provisional, 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


(R? million at current factor cost) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

I 975 t ' 

Agriculture and Forestry 

Mining and Quarrying ..... 

Manufacturing ...... 

Electricity and Water Supply 

Construction ...... 

Wholesale and Retail Trade .... 

Hotels and Restaurants .... 

Transport, Storage and Communications 
Finance, Insurance and Property Services* 
Public Administration and Defence 

Educational Services . . . ... 

Health Services . 

Private Doniestic Service .... 
Other Services ; ’ . . . . - - . 

227-4 

70.8 
306.5 

35-9 

81.3 

158.8 

16.8 

86.7 

65-7 

77-9 

43-0 

20.8 
37-8 
81.5 

209.2 
97-6 

349.2 
39-5 

91.1 
183.4 

85.2 

74-3 

91.0 

48.0 

22.4 

38.4 
87-3 

313-8 

128.1 

438.3 

41.2 

99-2 

223.0 

20. >5 
89.7 
80.4 
106.5 
55-0 
25-9 
42.6 

108.4 

311-5 

132-5 

474-5 

49.1 

106.7 

j- 260.5 ■■ 

102.6 
. . 85.9 

122.8 
64.9 

30.5 

48.8 

119-3 

. Total . . . . , . 

1,311-1 

1 , 434-6 

1,772-5 

1,909.5, 


* Including imputed rents for owner-occupied dwellings. 
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RHODESIA Siaiisiica! Sun 


BALANCE OF PAYIVIENTS 
(R$ million) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

I 975 t 

Merchandise Trade f.o.b. . . • . 

Services ...... 

Investment Income .... 


58.2 

- 19-5 

- 35-1 

83.0 

- 55-1 

-38.5 

50.8 
— 74.8 

-52.7 

331 

-89-3 

-42.7 

Total Goods and Services 

Unrequited Transfers .... 


3-6 
- 2.8 

— 10.6 

- 6.9 

-76.7 

-18.8 

-98.9 
— 29.1 

Current Balance .... 
Capital Transactions .... 


0.7 
- 2.3 

-17.4 

51-6 

- 95-7 

62.6 

-127.9 

101.3 

Balance (Net Monetary Movement)* 

• 

BQf 

34-2 

" 33*1 

-26.6 


* Excluding adjustments for errors and omissions. f Provisional. 


EXTERNAI, TRADE 

(million R$) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Imports . . . . • 

2349 



323-3 

Exports and Re-exports, excl. gold • 

253-6 



386.6 

i 


No detailed official trade figures have been published since 1965. After 1973 publication 
of import and export figures was stopped. 


TOURISM 


Total Number of Tourist Arrivals* 


1971 

317.381 

1972 

339,210 

1973 • 

243,812 

1974 . 

229,570 

1975 - 

244,404 

1976 . 

140,403 


•Excludes visitors in transit. 


TRANSPORT 
RAIL TRAFFIC* 


Rhodesia Railways (including operations in Botswana) 



1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Total number of passengers ('000) - 
Revenue-earning metric tons hauled ( 000) 
Gross metric ton-kilometres {milliuu) 

Net metric ton-kilometrcs (million) . 

3,010 

11,801 

14.600 

6,190 

3.127 

12,018 

14,686 

6,141 

3.105 

12,845 

14,670 

6,358 


• Vcar ending Jun' 3otli. 
ie3.'> 
























RHODESIA Statistical Survey 

road traffic 


(estimated numbers of motor vehicles in use) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Passenger cars 

Commercial vehicles* . . . 

108,800 

42,200 

126,600 

52,000 

125,000 

48,000 

127,000 

56,000 

n.a. 

n.a. 

130,000 

67,000 

180,000 

70,000 


♦ Including special purpose vehicles. 
Source: United Nations, Siaiisiical Yearbook. 


1973 • 
1974' • 

1975 • 

1976 . 


air traffic 


Air Rhodesia 


Kilometres Flown 

Load Tonne-Kilometres Flown 






Passengers 





Aircraft 

Passenger 

Passenger 

Cargo and Mail 

Carried 

’000 

'000 

’000 

'000 

’000 

6,269 

219.386 

18,156 

1,241.3 

387.0 

5.747 

255,006 

21,073 

2,444-5 

440.0 

5.569 

256.599 

21,217 

1,936.8 

452.1 

4.933 

240,203 

19.877 

1,853-6 

406.0 


• Year ending June 30th. 


COiyiMUNICATIONS MEDIA 


At June 30th. 



1975 

1976 

Telephones ...... 

Radio Licences ..... 

Concessionary Radio Licences* 

Combined Radio and Television Licences . 
Daily, Newspapers ..... 

178.393 

32,739 

163,879 

76.734 

2 

186,789 

133,423 

69,816 

2 


* Discontinued from July 1975. 


EDUCATION 

AFRICAN EDUCATION 



SCHC 

)OLS 

! 

PUF 

■ILS 

Teachers 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

Primary ..... 

Secondary ..... 
Vocational/Technical/Teacher- 
Training . . . . 

Agricultural College 

Evening and Part-time Schools , . I 

Spedal (Physically Handicapped) . ' 

3,451 

146 

34 

I 

65 

9 ' 

3.593 

145 

34 

1 I 

63 

9 

824,166 

40,002 

3.806 

80 

4,779 

715 

846,260 

43.642 

3.869 

82 

5,273 

777 

20,276 

1,921 

223 

6 

149 

70 

21,161 

2,083 

261 

6 

156 

57 
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RHODESIA 


Stalistical Sumey, The Consiiluiion 


EUROPEAN, ASIAN AND COLOURED 



Schools 

Pupils 

Teachers 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

Primary ..... 

188 

183 

39.711 

39,216 

1,717 

1.670 

Secondary ..... 

57 

52 

29,717 

29,511 

1,757 

1,754 

Tecbnical/Teacber-Training . 

3 

3 

2,130 

2,422 

282 

304 

Agricultural College 

I 

I 

81 

75 

16 

7 

University* ..... 

I 

I 

1.355 

1.516 

202 

229 

Special (Physically Handicapped) . 

2 

2 

151 

190 

18 

22 . 


* Multi-racial. f Includes part-time students. 


Source: Central Statistical Office, Salisbury. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

(November 1969) 


New constitutional proposals were endorsed^ by a 
referendum of the predominantly white electorate in June 
1969, the constitution was promulgated in November 1969 
and came into force in March 1970. 

There is a President in and over Rhodesia, who is 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces of Rhodesia. 
The term of office is five years, and a second term is per- 
missible but not a third. 

Legislative power is vested in a legislature consisting of 
the President and Parliament, and Parliament consiste of 
a Senate and a House of Assembly. Members of both 
Houses serve a maximum term of five years. 

The Senate comprises 23 members, ten Europeans 
elected by the European members of the House of Assembly, 
and ten African chiefs, elected by an electoral college 
consisting 'of members of the Council of Chiefs. Five of 
these African Senators shall be chiefs in Matabeleland and 
five chiefs in Mashonaland. 

TIio remaining three Senators are appointed by the 
President. 

The House of Assembly initially consists of 66 members, 
50 Europeans, elected by voters on tlie European roll, and 
16 African members. Half of these, four from Mashonaland 
and four from Matabeleland, are elected by Africans on an 
African voters roll, the other half, again drawn equally 
from Matabeleland and Mashonaland arc elected by 
electoral colleges made up from African chiefs, headmen 
and councillors from African councils. 

^Vllcn the aggregate of income tax assessed on the income 
of Africans exceeds sixteen sixty-sixths of tliat assessed 
on the income of Europeans and Africans tlicn tlic number 


of African members in the House of Assembly wll increase 
in proportion but only until the number of African members 
equals that of the European members. 

To advise the President there is an Executive Council, 
consisting of the Prime Minister and other such persons, 
being Ministers as the President, on the advice of the 
Prime hCnister may appoint. In 1976 tlic constitution was 
amended to allow the Prime Minister to appoint Ministers 
rvho arc not members of the House of Assembly. 

The President appoints as Prime Minister the person, 
who, in his opinion, is best able to command the support 
of a majority of the members of the House of Assembly 
and acting on the advice of tlm Prime Minister, he appoints 
other Ministers. 

LAND TENURE ACT 

The Act regulates the ownership, le.asing and occupation 
of land in all areas and preserves the special status of 
tribal trust land within the African arc.!. 7 ?ie Land 
Tenure Amendment Act, which came into force on April 
ist, 1977, removed racial restrictions on the ownership 
and use of all agricultural land, together with iirlxin land 
zoned for industrial and comnicrci.il purposes in the 
former European ,^rca. comprising ^56, 5 per cent of 
Rhodesia's territory. Raci.il restrictions were ended on 
the use of national parks and forests, but residential .ire.is 
continue to be segregated. 

Tlic total area of Rlio<lesia is approximately 96.5 
million acres, of which the tribal trust lands compri'j- 
40.5 million acres and wild life conservation and national 
parks 6.6 million acres. 













RHODESIA 


The Government, Legislative Assembly, Political Parties 


THE GOVERNMENT 


HEAD OF STATE 
President: John James Wrathall. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

{February 1978) 


Prime Minister: Ian Douglas Smith 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Finance: David 

CoLLViLLE Smith. 

Minister of Roads and Traffic, Transport and Pov/er: , 

Air Vice-Marshal Archie Wilson. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Information, Immigration and 
Tourism: Pieter Kenyon Fleming-Voltelyn van 
der Byl. 

Minister of Internal Affairs: Rollo Hayman. 

Minister of Justice, Law and Order: Hilary Squires. 

Minister of Health, Manpower, industrial Relations and 
Social Affairs: Rowan Cronj^. 


Minister of Commerce and Industry: Desmond William 
Lardner-Burke. 

Minister of Local Government and Housing: William 
Irvine. 

Minister of Agriculture: Mark Henry Heath Cote Part- 
ridge. 

Minister of Education: Wilfrid Walker. 

Minister of Mines, Lands, Natural Resources and Water 
Development: Bernard Horace Mussett. 

Minister of Defence and Combined Operations: Roger 
Tancred Robert Hawkins. 

African Chiefs with Regional Responsibilities: Chief 
Zefania Charumbira, Chief Tafirenyika C. Mang- 

WENDE. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 

Speaker: Col. G. H. Hartley. Clerk of the House: M. A. Van Ryneveld. 


General Elections (August 1977) 


African Roll 

Votes 

Seats 

European Roll 

Votes 

Seats 

Independents* . . . 

520 

8 

Rhodesian Front* 

Rhodesian Action Party . , i 

National Unifying Force 
Independents .... 

57.348 

6,224 

3,002 

612 

50 

• Total ... 

520 

8 

Total 

67,186 

50 


* Six seats returned unopposed. * One seat returned unopposed. 

Note: Another 8 African members are elected by electoral colleges of chiefs, headmen and councillors; 


SENATE 


The Senate has 23 members: 10 Europeans elected by white members of the House of Assemhl-u- to plected bv 

the advisory Council of Chiefs; and three members (of any race) Appointed by the President 1°. A^ncans electea oy 


POLITICAL 

Rhodesian Front (RF): P.O.B. 242, Salisbury; governing 
party with all 50 European seats in the House ol 
Assembly (1977); aims to maintain Rhodesia’s indeperi- 
dence; Pres. Ian D. Smith; Chair. William Matt 
Knox (acting). , ■ . . . 

African National Council-Sithole (ANC-Sitliole) : Salisbury; 
f. July 1977 by the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole; 
includes former adherents of the United African 
National Council (ANC) and former militant supporters 
of Z ANU who now support a negotiated internal settle- 
ment; Pres, the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole; Vice-Pres. 

Dr. Elliott Gabellah. 

African National Council-Zimbabwe (ANC-Zimbabwe): 

Salisbury; internal wing of Zimbabwe African People’s 
Union (ZAPU); opposes internally negotiated inde- 
pendence settlement; Leader Josiah Chinamano. 


PARTIES 

National Association of Coloured People: Chair. Gerry 
Raftopoulos. - ' 

National Unifying Force: P.O.B. 8228, Causeway, Salis- 
^977 in a merger of the Rhodesia Party, 
' Pnrty and National' Pledge Association. Sup- 

ports the Anglo-American- jiroposals for Rhodesia, 
universal adult suffrage, the reirioval of racial dis- 
cnminatioh and free elections' prior to transfer of 
power to a black majority government. 

Patriotic Front: Maputo, Mozambique; f. October 1976 by 
Joshua Nkomo and Robert Mugabe, who remain 
leaders of ZAPU and ZANU respectively, to adopt a 
. joint negotiating position during the independence 
negonations; received the support of the Presidents of 
Angola, Mozambique, Tanzania, Zambia and Botswana 
m January 1977. 
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Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion 


People’s Movement: f. 1976; Leader Robert Mugabe (in 
exile in Mozambique); internal leaders Rev. Canaan 
Banana and Nolan Makombe. 

Rhodesian Action Party (RAP) :.f. 1977 by former members 
of the Rhodesian Front expelled for opposition to 
the Land Tenure Reform Bill and to the Government’s 
approach to constitutional changes; advocates the 
elimination of guerrilla groups and favours an in- 
ternally negotiated constitutional settlement incorpora- 
ting a three-tier governmental structure; leadership 
includes former RF Chairman Desmond Frost; 
Leader Ian Sandeman. 

Southern Africa Solidarity Conference (SASCON): opposes 
majority rule and seeks closer links between Rhodesia 
and South Africa. 

United African National Council (ANC): Salisbury; f. March 
1972, after originally having been formed in December 
1971 as an ad hoc organization to campaign for the 
rejection of the Anglo-Rhodesian settlement proposals; 
provided a platform for the integration of separate 
African nationalist movements in 1974; split in Septem- 
ber 1975; Pres. Bishop Abel Muzorewa; 'Vice-Pres. 
James Chikerema; Sec.-Geri. Dr. Gordon Chavun- 

DUKA. 


United Conservative Party: f. 1975; right-wing; proposes 
. system of separate legislatures for Africans and \Miitcs; 
Leader William Harper. 

United Front Against Surrender: Salisbury; f. February 
1972; supports "o%-erriding principle that the w-hite 
man's position must be supreme for all time” 

Zimbabwe African National Union (ZANU): f. 1963 after 
split in ZAPU; African nationalist; Pres. Robert 
Mugabe; Vice-Pres. Simon Muzenda; Sec.-Gen. 
Edgar Tekere; banned 1964; based in Mozambique. 

Zimbabwe African People’s Union (ZAPU): f. 1961; 
African nationalist; Leader Joshua Nko.mo; banned 
1964; now operating from Zambia. 

Zimbabwe Reformed African National Council: f. 1976; 
Chair. Rev. Thompson Tirivavt. 

Zimbabwe United People’s Organization (ZUPO): f. 

December 1976; advocates majority rule and universal 
adult sufirage; Leader Senator Chief Jeremiah S. 
Chirau; Deputy Leader Senator Chief Kayisa 
Ndiw'eni. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


No country has yet recognized Rhodesia. South Africa has an accredited Diplomatic Mission in Salisburj'. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The legal system is Roman-Dutch, based on the system 
which was in force in the Cape at the time of the occupa- 
tion. Cape Ordinances form the basis of much of the early 
legislation. 

The High Court has two Divisions, General and Appel- 
late; The Appellate Division is the final Court of Appeal 
under the 1969 Constitution. It consists of the Chief Jus- 
tice, the Judge President, and a Judge of Appeal. 

The General Division comprises the Chief Justice and 
puisne judges. Below the High Court arc Regional Magis- 
trates’ Courts with criminal jurisdiction only and Magis- 
trates’ Courts with both civil and criminal jurisdiction. 


In April 1976, a number of special criminal courts were 
established to try cases arising from the guerrilla campaign. 
Citizens may be detained, without right of appeal to the 
courts, for up to 30 days on the authority of any police 
officer and indefinitely on the authority of the Minister of 
Justice, Law and Order. 

Chief Justice: Mr. Justice H. N. Macdonald. 

Judge President: Mr. Justice J. V. R. Lewis. 

Judge of Appeal: Mr. Justice E. W. E. Jarvis. 


RELIGION 


AFRICAN RELIGIONS 
Most Africans follow traditional beliefs. 

CHRISTIANS 

Anglicans 

Province of Central Africa 
Archbishop of Central Africa: Most Rev. Donald S. 
Arden (Chilema, Zomba, Malawi). 

Catholics 

In 1976 there were 593. 78S Roman Catholics in Rhodesi.a. 

Archbishop of Salisbury: Most Rev. Patrick Fani Cha- 
KAIPA. P.O.I3. 80O0, Causeway, Salisbury. 

Catholic Secretariat: P.O.B. S135. Causeway, S.alLsbury. 
Other Denomi.natioss 

Dutch Reformed Church: P.O.B. oOy. 35 Jamc-son Avc., 
Salisbury; cst. in Rhodesia 1895; the Central Afnc.an 


Sjmod comprises Rhodesia and Mal.awi, Central 
Mozambique and Northern Botswana; iS parishes, 
12,500 adherents; Gen, Sec. Rev, P. W. de Wet. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church: P.O.B. 2175. Bulawayo; 
est. in Rhodesia 1963 (mission since 1903); See. Bishop 
J. C. Shiri; 29.000 mems.; publ. Chiidza Chirepo. 
monthly. 

Methodist Church fn Rhodesia: P.O.B. 820?, Cau-eway. 
Salisbury; est. in Salisburj' in 1.891; granted autonoinj' 
bj’ the British Conference in 1977; Pies. Rev. Aniuirw 
.M- Ndhlela; Vice Pres. .Mr. A. I'. Sit.sw, Sec. of 
Conference Rev. P. J. L. W est; nu-rnbrrship 
(June 1977); .^Ietluxlist Community approx i ••o.oo--) 
(June 1977). 

Presbyterian Church: P.O.B. 50, S.alisbury City; f. io-m.' 
.Ministers Rev. A. C. Mii.ne, i'.a.. Rev. W. H. Watson, 
D.D.; Session Clerk Iv B D.svies; meml** rr-hip 
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Salvation Army (Rhodesia Territory): f. 1891; Territorial 
Commander Colonel Richard Atweld; P.O.B. 14, 
Salisbury: Staff; 1,250 officers and employees, 45,000 
(approx.) members. 

United Congregational Church ot Southern Africa: 22 

Avenue Bldg., 8th Ave., Bulawayo; Moderator and Sec. 
for Rhodesia Rev. J. R. Danisa. 


THE 

Selective censorship of news was introduced by the 
Government in AprU 1976. 

DAILIES, ETC. 

The Chronicle,: P.O.B. 585, Bulawayo; f. 1894; Bulawayo 
and throughout Matabeleland; English; Editor J. A. 
Robertson; circ. 33,000. 

The Rhodesia Herald,: P.O.B. 396, Salisbury; f. 1891; 
English; Editor R. J. Fothergill; circ. 75,008. 

Umtali Post: P.O.B. 960, Umtali; f. 1893; Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays; Editor David Jones. 

PERIODICALS 

African Times: P.O.B. 8122, Causeway, Salisbury; f. 1966; 
every three weeks; Editor Gerald T. Jones; circ. 

470.000. 

Assegai: Private Bag 7720, Causeway, Salisbury; f. 1961; 
monthly; English; !toodesian army magazine; Editor 
K. Busby; circ. 1,500. 

Avondale Observer: P.O.B. 1160, Salisbury; monthly; circ. 

5.000. 

Cattle World: P .O.B. 909, Salisbury; f. 1975; incorporates 
Agriculture Today, monthly; English; Editor S. 
Dickin; circ. 9,920. 

Central African Journal of Medicine: P.O.B. 2073, Salis- 
bury; f. 1955: monthly; Editor Prof. M. Gelfand. 

Country Times: Country Times Press (Pvt.) Ltd., 208 
Birmingham Rd., Marandellas; fortnightly. 

Development Magazine: P.O.B. 1819, Salisbury; f. 1948; 
monthly; English; Man. Editor E. Roy Wright; 
drc. 2,890. 

Die Rhodesier: P.O.B. 2783, Salisbury; f. 1965; Afrikaans; 
monthly; circ. 1,500. 

Gatooma Mail: P.O.B. 222, Gatooma; f. 1912; weekly; 

Man. Editor C. B. Kidia; Editor K. Buchanan. 
Greendale News: P.O.B. 1160, Salisbury; monthly; circ. 

4.000. 

Hatfield Record: P.O.B. 1160, Salisbury; monthly; circ. 
2,200. 

Highlands Times: P.O.B. 1:60, Salisbury; monthly; circ. 
4,400. 

Illustrated Life Rhodesia: P.O.B. 2931, Salisbury; fort- 
nightly; English; Editor B. Whyte; circ. 16,940. 

Lomagundi News: P.O.B. iib, Sinoia; f. 1974; fortnightly; 
English; Editor S. Bingham; circ. 1,100. 

Look and Listen: P.O.B. H.G. 200, Highlands, Salisbury; 
English language radio and television programmes; 
weekly; circ. 27,272. 

M. & M. GazeUe: P .O.B. 1160, Salisbury; monthly; circ. 

4,000. 


Religion, The Press 

United Methodist Church: f. 1890; P.O.B. 8293, Causeway, 
Salisbury; Bishop of Rhodesia Abel Muzorewa; 
membership 45,000. 

JEWS 

Central African Jewish Board of Deputies: P'O.B. 1456, 
Bulawayo; Pres. Hon.' A. E .1 Abrahamson; approx. 
.3,000 adherents; pubis. The Board, Central African 
Zionist Digest. < 


PRESS 

Maltoni Clarion: P.O.B. 17, Rusape; monthly. 

Mashoko 6 Quo Quo: P.O.B. 186, Que Que; f. 1965; 
monthly; African; Editor O. R. Ashton; circ. 2,000. 

Masiye Pambili (Let Us Go Forward): P.O.B. 2034, 
Bulawayo; f. 1964; monthly; English; free to residents 
of African townships in Bulawayo; Editor E. M. VAN 
der Meulen; circ. 21,000. 

Midlands Observer: P.O.B. 186, Que Que; f. 1953; weekly; 
English; Man. Editor O. R. Ashton; circ. 2,000. 

Modern Farming: P.O.B. 1622, Salisbury; f. 1964; quar- 
terly; Exec. Editor John K. Horbury; circ. 7,500. 

Moto {Fire): P.O.B. 779, Gwelo; f. 1958; weekly; Shona 
and English; political, cultural, religious; Editors 
Albert Plangger, Menard Masvingise, Modikai 
Hamutyinei, Justin Nyoka, Onesimus Makaui; circ. 
23,000 (banned since November 1974). 

Mt. Pleasant Courier: P.O.B. 1160, Salisbury; monthly; 
circ. 4,000. 

The National Observer: P.O.B. 1160, Salisbury; f. 1975: 
weekly; English and African; Editor G. Kuimba; circ. 
21 . 775 . 

New Star: P.O.B. ii6o, Beatrice Rd., Salisbury; f. 1953 : 
weekly; English; Editor J. Th!eo. 

Outpost: P.O.B. H.G. 106, Highlands, Salisbury; f. 191*. 
monthly; English; Editor A. P, Stock; circ. 8,000. 

Parade and Foto-Action: P.O.B. 3798, Salisbury; f. 1953: 
monthly; English; Editor Leonis M. Lambiris; circ. 
21,780. 

Prize: P.O.B. UA 189, Union Ave., Salisbury; f. i 973 : 
monthly; English; Editor T. Guvi; circ. 24,250. 

Property & Finance: P.O.B. 2266, Salisbury; f. 1956; 
monthly; Editor Wilfred Brooks; circ. 7,120. 

Radio Post: P.O.B. HG 444, Highlands, Salisbury; 
monthly; English; African radio and television pro- 
grammes; Editor M. Wasserfall; circ. 21,500. 

Rhodesia Agricultural Journal: P.O.B. 8108, Causeway, 
Salisbury; f. 1903; 6 per year; Editor Dr. C. T. McCabe; 
circ. 1,600. 

Rhodesia Calls: P.O.B. 8045, Causeway, ,Salisburv; f. i 9 ®°> 
every two months; Editor Clive Wilson; travel; circ. 

15,000. ■■ i . 

Rhodesian Farmer: P.O.B. 1622, Salisbury; f. 19*®; 
weekly journal of the Rhodesia Nationed Farmers 
Umon and affiliated bodies; English; Editor B. A. 
Miller; circ. 7,100. 

Rhodesian Financial Gazette: P.O.B. UA345, Union Ave., 
Salwbury; weekly; broadly pro-government; Gen. Man. 
B. J. Gilbert; circ. 5,250. 

Rhodesian Knowledge: P.O.B. 638,' Salisbury; f. i?77: 

^-nglish; children's educational magazine. 
Editor M. DE LA Harp£; circ. 4,000. 
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Rhodesia Railways Magazine: P.O.B. 596, Bulawayo, 
f. 1952: monthly; Editor W. C. Cooke; circ. 9,000. 

Rhodesian Retailer: P.O.B. 638, Salisbury; f. 1974: every 
two months; English; Editor P, Horncastle; circ. 
2,000. 

Rhodesian Woman: P.O.B. U.A. 439, Salisbury; f. 1950; 
monthly; English; Editor Joanmarie Fobbs. 

Shield: P.O.B. 3194, Salisbury; monthly; English; Editor 
F. Mealing. 

Sitima: P.O.B. 596, Bulawayo; staff newspaper; monthly; 
Editor J. Bryant; circ. 9,000. 

Sunday Mail: P.O.B. 396, Salisbury; f. 1935; English, 
Editor E. Richmond; circ. 88,245. 

Sunday News: P.O.B. 585, Bulawayo; f. 1930; English, 
E^tor P. H. C. J. Tudor-Owen; circ. 28,170. 

Teachers’ Forum: P.O.B. 3041, Salisbury; f. 1974; monthly; 
English; Editor S. Tilston; circ. 21,700. 

The Times: P.O.B. 66, Gwelo; f. 1897; weekly; English; 
Editor B. K. Charlesworth; circ. 2,900. 

UmbOWO: P.O.B. 7024, TJmtali; monthly; ecumenical 
newspaper; Editor S. Mokasa; publication was banned 
in 1977. 


The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television 

Waterfalls Sentinel: P.O.B. 1160, Salisbury; monthlj'; 
circ. 2,000. 

Wild Rhodesia: P.O.B. 638, Salisbury; f. 1973; quarterly; 
English; journal of the Wild Life Society of Ithodcsia; 
Editor P. Horncastle; circ. 3,000. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Inter-African New* Agency (Pvt.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 785, 
Salisbury; f. 1964; subsidiary of the South African 
Press Association; Chair. L. K. S. Wilson; Editoi 
K. B. Mobbs. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France — Presse (AFP): 604 Robinson House, 
Union Avc., Salisbury (P.O.B. 2023); Rep. Ian Mills. 

Associated Press (AP) (U.S.A.): P.O.B. 7*85, Salisbury; 
Rep. John Edlin. 

Southern African News Agency: 2nd Floor, Frankcl House, 
Second St./Speke Avc., Salisbury; Rep. Reg Shay. 

United Press International (UPI) {U.S.A.): 604 Robinson 
House, Union Avc., Salisbury (P.O.B. 2023); Rep. Ian 
Mills. 

Reuters are also represented in Salisbury. 


PUBLISHERS 


A. C. Braby (Rhod.) (PvL) Ltd.: P.O.B. 1027, Bulawayo; 
telephone directory publishers. 

B. &T. Directories (Rhodesia) (Private) Ltd.: P.O.B. 21x9, 
Bulawayo. 

The Citizen Press (Pvt.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 1160, Salisbury. 

Dominion Press (Pvt.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 1160, Salisbury. 

Longman Rhodesia (Pvt.) Ltd.: P.O.B. S.T. 125, Souther- 
ton, Salisbury; f. 1964; member of the Longman 
group; representing Oliver and Boyd, Livingstone, 
Churchill, Ladybird Books. 

MambO Press: P.O.B. 779, Gwelo; f. 1958: religion, educa- 
tion and fiction in English and African languages; Dir 
Albert Plangger; Man. James Amrein. 

Mercantile Publishing House (Pvt.) Ltd,: P.O.B. 1561, 
Salisbury. 

Morris Publishing Co, (Pvt.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 1435. Salisbury. 

Oxford University Press: Roslin House, Baker Avc., 
Salisbury; br. of London firm. 


Publications (C.A.) (Pvt.) Ltd.: P .O.B. 1027, Bulawayo; 
publishers of Rhodesian Partner, Modern Farming, 
Tobacco Forum, Development Magazine and trade 
directories; Exec. Editor Dudley H. B. Dicken. 

Regal Publishers (Pvt.) Ltc: P.O.B. 638, Salisbury; pub- 
lishers of Rhodesian Retailer and books on wildlife 
conservation. 

Rhodesian Farmer Publications: P.O.B. 1622. Salisbury; 
farming books for Southern Africa; Gen. Man. J. K. 
Horbury. 

The Rhodesian Printing and Publishing Co. Ltd.; P.O.B. 
396, Salisbury; P.O.B. 9O0, Urnhali; P.O.B. 585, Bula- 
wayo; controls largest newspaper group; Chair. George 
Capon. 

Rhodesian Publications (1969) (Pvt.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 3745, 
Salisbury. 

Thomson Newspapers Rhod. (Pvt.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 1683. Salis- 
bury; f. 1949: trade journals; Man. Dir. R. R. Beaver. 

Vision Publications: P.O.B. 1532, Salisbury; f. 1954. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Rhodesia Broadcasting Corporation: P.O.B. HG 200, High- 
lands, S.alisbuiy; f. 1964; Chair. B. Watts; Dir.-Gcn. 
J. C. Neill. 

RADIO 

Generai. AND CoMMERCiAi. SliRViCKs: news, information 
and entertainment: the main centre is in Salisburj’, but 
there arc studios in Bul.aw.aj'O. The Corpomtion broadcasts 
20 news services daily. 

African Service; bro.adca.sts in three vcrn.icular 
language,s and English; studios in Sali.sbury anti Bul.awayo. 

In 1076 there were 240.t>oo radio receivers. 


TELEVISION 

Rhodesia Broadcasting Corporation: P.O.B. HG 2cx), High- 
lands. Salisbury; The main broadc-astin,!: centre is in 
Salisbury, with a second sltnlio in Biil.iwayo. 

Television Service: P.O.B. HG zon. Highlands. S.dislmty: 
studios in Salisbury and Bulawayo. 

Ministry of Education: The Secretary /or Afrir.an Fduca- 
tinn, P.O.B. S022, C.aur.cv,ay, Salisbury; and The 
Secretary for Educ.ation, P.O.B. f-024. Causeway, 
S.alisbuty. 

There were 6S.700 televisinu receivef. in iv;*'- 
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FINANCE 


Finance, Trade and Industry 


- BANKING 

(cap. = capital, p.u. =paici up,' dep.= deposits, m. =inillion) 
Central Bank 

Reserve Bank of Rhodesia: P.O.B. 1283, Salisbury; f. May 
-1964: sole right of issue; cap. R$2m.; Gov. Dr. D. C. 
Krqgh; Geu. Man. J. L. du Plessis. 

Commerclal Banks' 

Barclays Bank International Ltd.: P.O.B. 1279, Manica 
Rd., Salisbury; 40 brs., in agencies; Gen. Man. S. J. 
Bales, : ■ ^ ' . ' ’ ' 

Grindlays Bank Ltd.: London; 59 Jameson Ave., Salisbury; 
n brs., 6 sub-brs. and agencies; Gen. Man. R. S. 
Cordingley. 

Rhodesian Banking Corporation Ltd.; P.O.B. 3198, Salis- 
bury; f. 1951; cap, R$4.02'm.; 23 brs., ii agencies; 
Chair. R. S. Walker, m.b.e.; Man. Dir. G. H. M. Beak. 

Standard Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 3693, John Boyne House, 
cnr. Speke Ave. and Inez Terrace, Salisbury; 47 brs.; 
Chief Gen. Man. F. H. Dittmer. 

Merchant Banks 

Merchant Bank of Central Africa Ltd.: P.O.B. 3200, Cen- 
tury House West, Baker Ave., Salisbury; f. 1956; cap. 
Dewar. ' 

Rhodesian Acceptances Ltd.; Rhodesian Acceptances 
House, 67 Jameson Ave., Salisbury; f. 1956; cap. p.u. 
RSo.om.; Chair. Sir. Keith Acutt. k.b.e.; Man. Dir. 
L. P. Normand. 


Standard Merchant Bank Rhodesia Ltd.: P.O.B. 60, Salis- 
bury; f. 1971: cap. R$4.bm. (Oct.' 1977); dep; R$2i.2m. 
(Oct. 1977); Chair. E. R. Campbell, c.b.e.; Man. Dir. 
D. A. LevesleV. 

Syfrets Merchant Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 2540, Salisbury; mem. 
of Nedbank Group; cap. and , res. RS3.3m.; Chair. 
Sir Cornelius Greenfield; Man, Dir. D, J. Old. 


Discount Houses 

British and Rhodesian Discount House Ltd.: P.O.B. 3321, 
Southampton House, Union Ave., Salisbury; f. 1959; 
cap. p.u. ,R$6ob,ooo; dep. R$38.77m. (Aug. 1977): 
Chair. G. A. CaREY-Smith; Man. M. G. Gisborne. 

Discount Company of Rhodesia Ltd.: P.O.B. 3424, Fanum 
House, Jameson Ave., Central, Salisbury; f. 1959: rap. 
p.u. R$i.o8m.; dep. Rfsym. (Feb. 1977); Chair. 
G. Ellman-Bkown, C.M.G.; Man. Dir. - J. H. F. 
Dittrich. 


INSURANCE 

Insurance Corpn. of Rhodesia Ltd.: I.C.R. House, Corner 
Manica Rd./Angwa St., P.O.B. 2417, Salisbury; Man. 
Dir. J. E. G. BARRiT. 

Old Mutual Fire and General Insurance Company of Rho- 
desia (Pvt.) Ltd .: Mutual House, Speke Ave., P.O.B. 
2101, Salisbury; f. 1958; Chair. R. F. Halsted, i.c.d., 
C.B.E.; Gen. Man. N. B. Collings, f.c.i.i. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of Rhodesia: 5th Floor, 

Equity House, Razenda Street, P.O.B. 1934, Salisbury; 
f. 1919; 2,100 menis.; Chief Exec. J. Van.Heerden; 
publ. Commerce (monthly). Constituent Chambers in 
Bindura, Bulawayo, Chipinga, Gwanda, Gwelo, 
Gatooma, Kariba, Karoi, Lowveld, Que Que, Maxan- 
dellas, 'Victoria, Hartley, Salisbury, Sinoia, Umtali 
. and Victoria Falls. 

Salisbury Chamber of Commerce: 5th Floor, Equity House, 
Razenda Street, P.O.B. 1934, Salisbury; f. . 1894; 
i.roo mems.; Pres. B. Grubb. 

INDUSTRIAL AND EMPLOYERS' ASSOCIATIONS 
Confederation of Rhodesian Employers: P.O.B. 1612, 
Salisbury. 

Agricultural Marketing Authority: P.O.B. 8094. Causeway, 
Salisbury; f. 1967. 

Association of Rhodesian Industries: ARNI House, 109 
Rotten Row, Salisbury; f. 1957; represents the interests 
of industry in Rhodesia; Pres. J. G. HIllis; Chief 
Exec. C. B. McCullagh. 

B.l.F.O.R. (Building Industry’s Federation of Rhodesia); 

P.O.B. 3794, Salisbury; Pres. R. P. Schwarer. 

Bulawayo Agricultural Society: P.O. Famona, Bulawayo; 
sponsors of Bulawayo Agricultural Show; Pres, 
(vacant) ; Admin. Officer G. E. Rowe. 

Bulawayo Chamber of Industries: P.O.B. 2317; f. 1931; 
420 mems.; Pres. R. J. Sampson. 


Bulawayo Landowners’ and Farmers’ Association: P.O.B. 
9003, Hillside, Bulawayo. . . 

Bulawayo Master Builders’ and Allied Trades’ Association: 

P.O.B. 1970, Bulawayo; f. 1919; 140’ mems.; Pres. 
A. P. Glendenning; Sec. E. Friend. 

Chamber of Mines of Rhodesia: P.O.B. 712, Salisbury: 
f- 1939; Pres. I. C. De Zwann; Gen. Man. K. A. 
Vanderplank; pubis. Annual Report, Chamber of 
Mines Journal (monthly). 

Gatooma Farmers’ and Stockowners’ Association: P.O.B. 
100, Gatooma; 108 mems.; Chair. W. Birrell; Sec. 
P. L. James, f.c.i.s., f.c.c.s. 

Industrial Council of the Building Industry, Mashonaland 
and Manicaland: St. Barbara House, Baker Ave., 
P.O.B. 2995, Salisbury; Sec. A. H. Russell. 

Industrial Council of the Meat Trade (Matabeleland Area): 

B“i^'''Vayo; Sec. Quick & Johns (Pvt.)' 

•"^“sWal Council of the Motor Industry of Matabeleland: 

P.O.B. 1084, Bulawayo: Sec. Quick & Johns (Pvt.) 

IndusUial Development' Corporation of Rhodesia Ltd., 

S53r, Causeway,' Salisbury; f. 1963; Chair. 
N. Cambitzis. 

Manicaland Chamber of Industries: P.O.B. 78. Umtali; 
1945: 78 mems.; Sec. T. W. Stephenson (Pvt.) Ltd. 

Midlands Chamber of Industries: P.O.B. 142' Gwelo; 70 
mems.; Sec. C. Rampf. 
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RHODESIA 


Trade and Industry, Transport 


National Industrial Council for the Engineering and Iron 
and Steel Industry: 5th noor, Chancellor House. 
Jameson Ave., P.O.B. 1922, Salisbury; f. 1943; Chair, 
(vacant); Gen. Sec. A. G. Maycock, f.i.arb.(i-ond.), 

F.R.S.A. 

Que Que Farmers’ Association; P.O.B. 240, Que Que; 
f. 1928; 80 mems.; Sec. S. Kent. 

Rhodesia National Farmers’ Union: P.O.B. 1241, Salisburj'; 
f. 1942; 6,200 mems.; Dir. J. R. Hu.mphreys; pubis. 
T/ie Rhodesian Farmer (weekly). Modern Farming 
(quarterly). 

Rhodesian Smallworkers’ Association: P.O.B. 100, 
Gatooma; f. 1906; 34 mems.; Chair. P. M. May; Hon. 
Sec. P. L. James, f.c.i.s., f.c.c.s. 

Rhodesia Tobacco Association; P.O.B. 1781, Salisbury; 
1,700 mems.; Pres. G. A. Dorward; Sen. Exec. Dr. 

S. P. A. Kelly; pubis. Tobacco Forum of Rhodesia and 
Rhodesia Tobacco Today. 

Rhodesian Tobacco Marketing Board: P.O.B. 1781, Salis- 
bury, Cbarr . E. A. Oseowk-, Ge.r\. Mee. H. G. Sror^KiL-L. 

Salisbury Chamber of Industries: Salisbury; Pres. M. S. 

Mattinson. 

Salisbury Master Builders’ and Allied Trades’ Association: 

P.O.B. 1502, Salisbury; f. 1921; 226 mems.; Chair. 

T. Mitchell; Sec. J. E. Mitchell. 

Tobacco Export Promotion Council of Rhodesia: R T.A. 
House, Baker Ave., P.O.B. 1781, Causeway, Salisbury. 

Umtaii District Farmers’ Association: P.O.B. 29, iJratali; 
80 mems.; Chair. R. R. Bennett; Sec. Mrs. J. Frog- 
GATT. 

TRADE UNIONS 

African Trade Union Congress: Salisbury; f. 1957: 

Sec. E. V. Watungwa; there are 9 affiliated unions 
with a total membership of 29,198. 

Mmn affiliates; 

Commercial and Allied Workers’ Union: Kingsway, 
Salisbury; 4,000 mems.; Pres. J. Zendah. 

Engineering and Metal Workers’ Union: 12 Kilmarno^ 
Bldg., Fife St., Bulawayo; 732 mems.; Pres. A. F. 
Tsoka. 

Railway Associated Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 2276, Bula- 
wayo; 11,000 mems.; Pres. S. T. MashinoRIdze' 
Gen. Sec. A. J. Mhungu. 

Trade Union Congress of Rhodesia: P.O.B. 384, Salisbury; 
f. 1954; 16,359 mems.; Pres. H. B. Bloomfield; Gen. 
Sec. B. Holleran. 


Main affiliates: 

Associated Mine V/orkers of Rhodesia: P.O.B. 3S4, 
Salisbury; 5,400 mems.; Pres. H. B. Bloomfield. 

Rhodesian Railway Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 556. 
Bulawayo; 4,500 mems.; Pres. J. G. March; Gen. 
Sec. D. B. Mitchell. 

Typographical Union of Rhodesia: P.O.B. 27, Bulawayo; 
and P.O.B. 494, Salisbury-; 1,500 mems.; Sec. 
(Bulawayo) J. Taylor; Sec. (Salisbury) A. C. Cain. 

United Steelworkers’ Union of Central Africa (U8UCA): 
Schattil’s Bldg., Musgrave Rd., Redcliffe; 1,100 
mems.; Pres. D. Joubert; Sec. J. Evans. 

National African Federation of Unions; Salisbury; f. 1965; 
14,669 mems; Pres. S. S. Nkomo; Gen. Sec. Mathias 
Kavtya. 

Main affiliates; 

Agricultural and Plantation Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 
1806, Bulawayo; 9,000 mems.; Pres. F. Ngwenya. 

Building and Woodworkers’ Union: Kingsway, Salis- 
bury; 1,700 mems.; Pres. N. L. Ivarambwa; Gen. 
Sec. Morris Chironda. 

Municipal Workers’ Union: 1676 4th St., 9th Rd., 
Makokoba, Bulawayo; 1,800 mems.; Pres. D. C. 
Gambi; Gen. Sec. C. D. Chikwana. 

Principal non-affiliated unions: 

Air Transport Union: P.O.B. AP40, Salisbury Airport, 
Salisbury; f. 1956; 320 mems.; Pres. J. B. Deas; Gen. 
Sec. R. A. WiNZER. 

Amalgamated Engineering Union: 23 15th Ave.. P.O.B. 
472, Bulawayo; 3,000 mems.; Gen. Sec. G. T. .-Ild- 
HAM (acting). 

National Association of Local Government Officers and 
Employees: P.O.B. 448, Salisburj-; 4,000 mems.; Pres. 
Mrs. M. W. Beaton; Hon. Sec. E. Todd. 

Salisbury Municipal Employees’ Association: P.O.B. 448, 
Salisburj-; 1,900 mems.; Chair. P. E. Cole; Sec. .Mrs. 
M. W. Beaton. 

Tailors’ and Garment Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 9019. 
Harare, Salisburj-; 2,241 mems.; Pres. P. B. Movo; 
Gen. Sec. G. Elia. 

Transport Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 1936, Bulawayo; Chair. 
S. P. Bhebhe. 

TRADE FAIR 

Trade Fair Rhodesia: P.O. Famona, Bul.iwaj-o; f. 19'io; 
Admin. Officer G. E. Rowi:. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Rhodesia Railways: Metcalfe Square, P.O.B. 596, Bula- 
waj'o; originallj' f. 1899 and reconstituted 1967 when 
joint operation bj- Rhodesia and Zambia ceased and 
each became responsible for its own sj'stcm; Chair. 
W. N. Wells; Gen. -Man. W F. Sievwkight. 

Trunk lines run from Bulawayo south through Botswana 
to the Irorder with the Republic of South Africa, connecting 
with the South African R.ailwaj-.s; north-west to the 
Victoria Falls, where there is a connection with Zambia 
Railway.s though since Januarj- 1073 the border with 
Zambia has been closed to all rail ir.affic; and north -c.ist 
to Salisburv and Umtaii connecting with the Mozambique 
Raihvaj's’ hue from Beira. From a point near Gwe-o. a 
line run;: to the south-east, making a connection w-ith 


the Mozambique R.ailwaj-s' Limpopo line and ^eIth the 
port of Maputo (formcrlj- J^uren^o .Marques} The pre-i'-nt 
lines tot.al 3.394 km. Owing to pohtic.al developments in 
Mozambique the construction of Rhod-.’-'ia's K 56 tn. r.ii! 
link with South .Mrica from Kiitenga to Beit Bndce was 
acccler.atctl and completed in 1074. Rail links wjt.'i Mor.-sm- 
bique were se-.ered following the closure of the tyjrdrr in 
March 1976. 

RO.SDS 

Tlie road sj-stem in K!iod---ia totals I'l.ojj inilfs of 
which 5.295 miles .are designated ni.'iin ro.sds. 

Moro.e J sT.s ' Orx.K .v jt.ct.-o.v 

AufomobilB Association of Rhodesia: F.-.n-jm 37 

Jameson ,-\ve. Central. P.O.B. 585. Sah-teary; f. S'l:}: 
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60,500 mems.; Pres. T. H. Eustace; Gen. Man. F, C. 
Moore. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Afro Continental Airways (Pty.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 655, Salis- 
bury; subsidiary of Air Trans Africa; Man. Dir. Jack 
Malloch. , 

Air Rhodesia Corporation: P.O.B. AP 1, Salisbury Airport; 
f. 1967; services to South Africa; Chair. F. E. Buck; 


Transport, Tourism, University 

Gen. Man. Capt. P. A. Travers; fleet of 6 Viscount 700, 
3 Boeing 720. • . 

Air Trans Africa (Pvt.) Ltd.; P.O.B. 655, Salisbury; f. 1965; 
charter services; Man. Dir. J. M. Malloch; fleet of 
I Heron. 

The following international airlines also serve Salisbury: 
Air Malawi, South African Ainvays and TAP. ' 


TOURISM UNIVERSITY 

Rhodesia National Tourist Board: 95 Stanley Ave., P.b.B. University of Rhodesia: P.O.B. M.P, 167, Mount Pleasant, 
8052, Causeway, Salisbury; f. 1963; Dir. M. V. GaRd- Salisbury; 217 teachers, 1,516 students. 

ner; publ. Rhodesia Calls. 



RWANDA 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Rwandese Republic is a landlocked state in central 
Africa just south of the equator, bounded by Zaire to the 
west, Uganda td" the north, Tanzania to the east and 
Burundi to the south. The climate is tropical with an 
average temperature of i8°c (64 °f). French and Kinyar- 
wanda, the native language, are both in official use. About 
half the population follow animist beliefs, most of the 
remainder being Roman Catholic. There are Protestant 
and Muslim minorities. The national flag (proportions 
3 by 2) has three vertical stripes of red, yellow and green, 
the yellow band bearing a black letter R. The capital is 
Kigali. 

Recent History 

Rwanda was formerly part of the Belgian-administered 
Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. Tribal dissensions have 
long been rife and in 1959 led to serious disturbances and 
the establishment of a state of emergency. In 1961 it was 
decided by referendum to abolish the monarchy and set 
up a republic. Internal autonomy was granted in ig6r and 
full independence followed in 1962. Tribal strife broke out 
again in December 1963 and large-scale, killings (estimated 
at 20,000) were carried out by the Hutu against their 
former overlords the Tutsi. During 1964-65 large numbers 
of displaced Rwandans were resettled in neighbouring 
countries. Grigoire Kayibanda, the country’s first Presi- 
dent, was re-elected in 1969 for a third four-year term, and 
all 47 seats in the Assembly were retained by the goverrung 
party, the Mouvement dlmocraiiqut riptthlicain (also known 
as Parmekulu). 

At the end of 1972 tribal tension betrveen Hutu and 
Tutsi flared up again and continued throughout February 
1973. In July 1973 the Minister of Defence and head of the 
National Guard, Maj.-Gcn. Juv6nal Habyalimana, led a 
bloodless coup, announced the Second Republic and set 
up a military administration known as the Committee for 
National Peace and Unity. This ruled until August, when 
a new cabinet, -with Maj.-Gcn. Habyalimana as President, 
was formed. The normal legislative processes were held in 
•abeyance and .all political activity was banned until July 
*975. when a new ruling parly, the National Revolutionary 
Movement for Development (MRND), w.as formed. The 
party w.as designed to embrace both civilian and military 
sectors and its establishment was preceded by .an e.vtensive 
cabinet reshuffle in which several military ministers were 
replaced by civilians Elections of p.arty officials .at both 
commune .and prefecture levels took place in 1976 and the 
first n.ational congre-ss was held in J.anuary 1076 

Government 

Rwanda has been under milit.ary rule since July 1073. 
Executive power is e.xorcised by the Pn'sidelit. as'-istc<l by 
an appointed Council of Ministers. The country is diviiled 
into 10 Prefectures and siibdividtxl into i.J3 commuius or 
tnunicipabties. each .administered by .a governor .apjVunUd 
by the President and .avsistcil by an elected council of local 
inh.abitaiit-s. 


Defence 

All armed services form part of the army. In 1977 
armed forces numbered 3,750 and paramilitary forces 
totalled 1,200 men. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy' is predominantly agricultunal, mainly at 
subsistence level, and development is hampered by the 
high population density and Rwanda’s great distance from 
the sea. Irregular rainfall in 1974 and 1975 c<aused a fall in 
agricultural production and contributed to general stag- 
nation of the economy and a steep rise in the rate of 
inflation. The principal cash crops are coffee, tea. cotton 
and pyrethrum, of which the most important is coffee, 
accounting for 70 per cent of export earnings in 1975. 
An ambitious programme to e.xpand tea production began 
in 1970 and by 1974 had achieved an incre.asc in production 
of 175 per cent. Hides and skins arc also exported. 

ilincrals, particularly cassitcritc (tin ore), a.rc the main 
export after coffco. There are also rcsen-es of tungsten, 
gold, tantalite and beryl, and work has begun on the ex- 
ploitation of natural gas reserves. Industry is still in its 
infancy'. Aside from the processing of foodstuffs there .arc 
small textile, brewing, chemical and engineering interests, 
but development of these is very slow. In 1977 Rwanda, 
Burundi and Tanzania formed an organization to consider 
industrial development of the Kagera River Basin; there 
were also plans to build a tin foundry near Kigali, a tea 
factory’ at Ramba-Gaseke, .and hydro-electric power 
stations at Mukungxva and Kitimba. 

Rwanda’s main trading p.artncrs are neighbouring 
African states, Belgium and other EEC countric.s, Iran, 
Japan and the U.S..\. In 1976 42 per cent of imports ctmc 
from Europe. Eighty per cent of Rwandan exports and 
75 per cent of imports arc carried vi.a Uganda and the tem- 
porary closure of the border in 1976 severely disrupted 
trade. External development assistance is equivalent to 
almost 40 per cent of Rwanda’s budget revenue. As a 
signatory to the Lomi- Convention. Rwanda receives aid 
from the EEC; other sources of aid include Belgium. 
France, Federal Germany, the .Vrab Ix-ague. UN agencies 
and various development banks and corjiomtions. In 1975 
a trade and co-operation agreement with Yugoslavia was 
signed and in September 197O Rwanda c.stablishcd. with 
Burundi .and Zaire, the Economic Community of the 
Great Lakes (CEPGL). 

Transport and Communlcalion 

There .arc no railways. ]irogramm>- of asj.U.altin!: main 
roads is Iv^ing undertaken with foreit;,'i aid .and tlK-re .arc 
highumys linking Kavaiida with Burundi, Tar.,'.in:.i -and 
Kenya.. In 107,; there avere 6, 500 km of riuad';, of triur*. 
2,20<j km. were m.a’ii roads. The riv-'i-- are not u.-.s-u a! 1; 
but there is tr.alfic on Lake Kivu Tii' re .ire v.- n .lu'n-'f.h 
and two international .airj'orLs. at KiirUi .and 
R'nmkar flights .arc made b- tv ren K’w.’.nd.i and Bujuribur.i 
(ntiriin'l!). C-airi', Addis .\b.ab.a. Ikans an ', i el- 
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Social Welfare 

State schemes cover family allowances, accidents and 
pensions. The Government-assisted Native Welfare Fund 
provides community centres and medical services. Religious 
missions also provide socio-medical services. In 1974 
Rwanda had 182 hospitals, with 6,142 beds, but only 77 
physicians. 

Education 

Primary education is free and , compulsory for children 
aged 7-1 1. Schools are run by the State and by Missions 
but provide education for only 55 per cent of children. 

In 1976/77 there were 434,150 pupils enrolled at primary 
schools, 12,520 at secondary schools and 1,069 at tertiary 
level. There is a university at Butare and several other 
institutions of higher education, but a number of students 
go to universities abroad. An ambitious scheme to extend 
primary education has been launched with World Bank 
support. 

Tourism 

Tourism is developing slowly. Attractions include 
national parks. Lake Kivu and fine mountain scenery. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

j Estimated Population (at December 31st) 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1 

26,338 sq. km.* 

3,756,607 

3,842,055 

3,930,621 

1 

4.053.081 

i 

4.143.783 

4.233.788 

j 160.7 


* 10,169 square miles. 


Capital: Kigali, population 89,950 at February 15th, 1977, 

Births and Deaths {1975): Registered births totalled 
110,479 (birth rate 26.1 per 1,000) and registered 
deaths 33,080 (death rate 7.8 per 1,000). Registration 
IS not, however, complete. UN estimates of the average 
annual rates are; Births 50.0 per 1,000 in 1965-70 and 
i 97 '>- 75 : Deaths 24.0 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 23.6 per 
1,000 in 1970-75. * 


LABOUR FORCE 

(ILO estimates, ’000 persons at mid-year) 




i960 

1970 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total • 

Agriculture, etc. 

Industry . ' . 

Services .... 

741 

16 

40 

741 

1 

14 

1,482 

17 

54 

924 

30 

73 

929 

2 

31 

1.853 

32 

104 

Total 

797 

756 

1.553 

1,027 

961 

1,988 


Source. ILO, Labour Force Esthnates and Projections, 1950—2000 
Mid.1976 (wtimates in ’000): Agriculture, etc. 2,110; Total 2,315 {Source: FAO, Production 


Sport 

Football is the most popular sport. 

Public Holidays 

1978: May ist (Labour Day), May 14th (Whit Monday), 
July 1st (National Holiday), July 5th (National Peace and 
Unity Day), August 15th (Assumption), September 25th 
(Kamparampaka Day), October 26th (Armed Forces 
Day), November ist (All Saints’ Day), December 25th 
(Christmas). 

1979: January 1st (New Year), January 28th (Demo- 
cracy Day), April i6th (Easter Monday). 

Weights and r/ieasurcs 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centimes = I Rwanda franc. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£i sterling= 170.04 Rwanda francs; 

U.S. $1'=92.84 Rwanda francs. 
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Statistical Survey 


EMPLOYMENT 


(wage-earners only, 1968) 


Agriculture ...... 

18,097 

Mining ...... 

II. 135 

Manufacturing ..... 

11,077 

Building ...... 

3.538 

Water, Electricity, Sanitation 

2,614 

Commerce ...... 

3.81s 

Transport ..... 

1.322 

Services ...... 

12.981 

Civil Service . ■ . 

1,751 

Technical Assistance .... 

490 

Education ....... 

6,781 

Domestic Work* ..... 

10,000 

Total ..... 

83,600 


• Estimate. 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE, 1975 
('000 hectares) 


Arable Land .... 
Under Permanent Crops . 
Permanent Meadows and Pastures 
Forest Land .... 
Other Land .... 
Inland Water 


Total Area . 


• FAO Estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(’000 metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Maize ...... 

64 

67 

71 

Sorghum ..... 

121 

144 

155 

Potatoes ..... 

no 

150 

170 

Sweet Potatoes .... 

612 

675 

694 

Cassava (Manioc) .... 

360 

394 

415 

Dry Beans ..... 

115 

153 

163 

Dry Peas ..... 

51 

57 

57 

Groundnuts (in shell) 

8 

14 

13 

CoSee (green) .... 

19.0 

24-3 

27.4 

Tea ...... 

3-4 

3-9 

4.9 


Source: Ministry of Planning, Kigali. 


6S6 

23 1 
596 

300* 

690 

128 


2.634 


LIVESTOCK 


{'000 head at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle* 

705 

687 

638 

Sheep 

234 

252 

248 

Goats 

560 

633 

682 

Pigs . 

62 

75 

71 

Chickens . 

553 

653 

786 


* Not including cattle on state farms and missions. 


Source: Ministry of Planning. Kigali. 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


{’000 metric tons) 



1974 

'975 

1976* 

Beef and veal . 

. 8 * 

II* 

1 1 

Goats’ meat 

2* 

* 

2 

Other meat 

7 

— • 

S 

Cows’ milk 

25 

21 

> ■» 

Goats’ milk 

5 * 

6* 

8 

C.attlc hides 

l .6* 

1,8* 

I . 9 * 


• FAO fstinrates. 


Source: I'AO. Production ^'ra>b ’ot;, 
IvMT 










RWANDA 

FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS* 
(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
logs for sleepers 

9 

10 

10 

Other industrial wood 

50 

50 

50 

Fuel wood 

3.650 

3.760 

3.870 

Totai, 

3.709 

! 

3.820 

3.930 


* FAO estimates. 

1973 - 75 : Annual production as in 1972 (FAO estimates). 
Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


Statistical Survey 

FISHING 


(’000 metric tons, live weight) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Total catch 

0.3 

0.8 , 

1.4 

1-5 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 

(metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Tin concentrates 

2,214 

2,032 

2,229 

Tungsten 

528 

644 

808 


Natural gas; about one million cubic metres per year. 
Source: Ministry of Planning, Kigali. 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Beer ('000 hectolitres) 

Paints (metric tons) . 

Soap (metric tons) 

Radio receivers (number) . 
Electric energy (million kWh.)* . 

183 

n.a. 

2.686 

4.429 

122 

204 

270 

1.943 

7,100 

125 

235 

270 

500 

11,000 

132 

266 

n.a. 

700 

12,000 

140 


* Estimated. 

Source: UN, Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 
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RWANDA 


FINANCE 

100 centimes = I franc rvvandais (Rwanda franc). 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10 and 50 francs. 

Notes: 20, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 francs. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): /i sterling = 170.04 Rwanda fr.incs: 
U S. §1=92.84 Rwanda francs. 

1,000 Rwanda francs=£5.88 = §io.77. 


Stalisdcal Survey 


Note: The Rwanda franc was introduced in May 1964, replacing (at par) the Rwanda-Burundi franc, valued at 2 U.S. cents 
($1=50.000 RB francs). This remained the official exchange rate (with a free rate of $1 = 112 Rwanda francs) until .\pri! 
1966, when the currency was devalued by 50 per cent. The new par value of the Rwanda franc, fixed at i U.S. cent ($1 = 
100 francs), remained in effect until August 1971. From December 1971 to February 1973 the Rwanda franc was valued at 
1.08571 U.S. cents {§1=92.105 francs). Between February 1973 and Januarj' 1974 the Rwanda franc’s value was officially 
1.20635 U.S. cents ($1 = 82.895 francs), although trade transactions during this period were valued at the previous excliange 
rate. Since January 1974 the Rwanda franc has been valued at 1.0771 U.S. cents ($1=92.842 francs). In terms of sterling, 
the value of the Rwanda franc between November 1967 and June 1972 was id. or 0.4167P {£1 = 2^0 Rwanda francs). 


BUDGET 

(million Rwanda francs) 


Revenue 

1973 

197-4 

1975 

Taxes on income . 

Import duties 

Excise duties 

Other taxes . 

Other receipts 

660.5 

515-3 

335-8 
152. 1 
688.8 

•S89 . 1 
1,065 .8 

386.0 

45-3 

869.0 

977.1 

1.615-5 

628.0 

54-0 

1,099.0 

Total 

2,352-5 

3,255-2 

4,373-6 


E-xpendituee 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Education . 

6S3.2 

1,078.4 i 

1,197.2 

Social and community 



i, 3 ' 6.4 

scn'iccs . 

426.0 

551 -o 

Agriculture, manufactur- 


ing and construction . 

128.0 

157-0 

479.0 

Transport and communi- 


cations 

76.1 

95.0 

164.7 

Other economic services 

40.0 

43-0 

37 I -.0 

National defence . 

1 756.5 

1 

730.6 

S60. 1 

Total (inch other.s) . 

1 

2,907.3 

3.765.0 

4,388.5 


Source: Ministry of Planning, Kigali. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million Rwanda francs) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

3,305 -2 
2,233.3 

3.182 .8 

1 ,795 - 4 

2,810.2 

2,786.8 

5.394-4 

3,459-1 

8.023 . 1 

3-918-5 

\ 7-535- J 











RWANDA Statistical Survty 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


(million Rwanda francs) 


Imports c.i.f. 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Cereals and cereal preparations 

207.3 

145-2 

237.2 

713-5 

Petroleum products 

225.2 

245.2 

459-2 

737-9 

Chemicals ..... 

223.4 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Cotton yarn and fabrics . 

82.5 

46.3 

192.6 

170.2 

Synthetic yarn and fabrics 

105-3 

103.9 

288.9 

315-6 

Non-electric machinery . ■ 

148.6 

114.7 

274.2 

520.8 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, etc. 

194.0 

268.9 

223.1 

577-0 ■ 

Transport equipment 

384.2 

283.0 

631.0 

1,162.5 

Total (inch others) 

3.182.8 . 

2,819.2 

5.394-4 

8,923-1 


Exports f.o.b. 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Cofiee (green). .... 

Tea ...... 

Tin ores and concentrates 

Tungsten ores and concentrates 
Pyrethrum ..... 

796-5 

174-1 

489.9 

144.2 

79-1 

1,701-5 

190.3 

433-1 

150.5 

108.7 

2,081 .0 
220.5 

397-4 

138.0 

165-9 

2,438.1 

334-9 

500.6 

182.9 

78.9 

Total (inch others) 

1.795-4 

2,786.8 

3.459-1 

3.918.5 


Source: Ministry of Planning, Kigali. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(’ooo Rwanda francs) 


Imports 

1975 

1976 

Belgium/Luxembourg . 

1,458.316 

1,900,818 

Burundi .... 

83,814 

76,186 

France .... 

637.477 

747,713 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

906,119 

800,560 

Iran ..... 

569.788 

716,304 

Japan ..... 

604,378 

1,089,170 

Kenya .... 

873,276 

1,006,842 

Netherlands 

302,168 

294,901 

Uganda .... 

91,312 

95,301 

United Kingdom . 

396.637 

294,687 

U.S.A 

560,955 

373,759 

Zaire .... 

91,799 

109,326 

Total (inch others) 

8,923,130 

9,606,889 


ExportsJ 

1975 

1976 

Belgium/Luxembourg . 
Burundi , . . 

Kenya . . . | 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom . 

U.S.A. . . . ; 

Zaire ..." 

622,822 

9,378 

1.676 

27,180 

137,654 

73,960 

24,985 

583-533 

1,516 

3 

17,755 

78,134 

92,592 

18,963 

Total (inch others) 

3,918,496 

7,535,188 


t Including certa^ goods consigned at Mombasa, in Kenya, for which the distribution by country is not knorvn. 
value of these exports (in ooo Rwanda francs) was: 2,662,303 in 1975 and 6,256,978 in 1976.^ country is not nno v 


Source: Ministry of Planning, Kigali. 
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Stadsiical Surrey, The Const iiuHou 


TRANSPORT 

ROAD TRAFFIC 

(motor vehicles in use at December 31st) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Passenger cars ..... 
Commercial vehicles .... 

Total .... 

5.335 

3,558 

5.910 

4,280 

n.a. 

n.a. 

3.352 

4.456 

8.893 

10,190 

n.a. 

7,So8 


CIVIL AVIATION' 



1 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Freight loaded (metric tons) . 

567 

1.250 

1,044 

S06 

Freight unloaded (metric tons) 

487 

1,193 

3.428 

2,61 1 

Passenger arrivals ('000) 

17 

16 

20 

=3 

Passenger departures (’000) . 

16 

19 

24 

'y 4 


Source: Ministry’ of Planning, Kigali. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Telephones: 3,578 at 1976. 

Radio receivers: 31,000 in use at December 31st, 1971- 


EDUCATION 

(1976/77) 



TEACItEr.S 1 

Pupils 

First Level 

8,i6l 

434,150 

Second Level 

820 

12,520 

Third Level 

184 

1,069 


Those studying at foreign universities go principally 
to Belgium or the U.S.S.R. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


(promulgated Xovrnibcr 1962) 


The Republic. Rw.mda is a democratic, social and 
sovereign State. There is equality among citizens, who 
exercise national rights through their rcprescntative.s. 

Civil Rights. Fundamental liberties as defined in the 
I'eclaratinn of Human rights are guaranteed. 

The Executive, executive power is c.xercised by the 
President and his Ministers. (The President is elected for 
(our years by direct universal suflragc and may be rc- 
clectedl. (I'Jiis article of the Constitution is in teiiiporarj- 
'■U'ipen'.ion following the tiiilit.iry coup of July ror3l 
The President, who noniinales .-itid disini.'fes Ministers, 
presides over tin- Council of .Ministers; r.egoti.itrs .and 
terminates all tre.aties; promulgates haws; tr..\y suspend 
hut not dissolve the Xation.i! .•\ss'':nMy. exerri-es the 


prerogative of mercy; and is the Conimander-in-Chief ol 
the Armed Forces 

Legislative power. L.xercised jointly by t!;.- .N'.ition.al 
Assembly and the President. The National As'emf ly, 
which is elected by universal direct sufir.ag'-. votes '.tw* ^nd 
the hudget. (This s^.^tion of the Cou .tttnti'vi in trm. 


porary suspension as a result of 

th*- milita: 

The Judiciary. The Supreme 

Court has 

over jK-n.al matters .affect ing th 

,e Prr-idrr. 

certain individuals ,\s ih-iyn.at 

ed bv the 

section of th.,.' C-.n^tituti- >n v. 


military coujq. 


Revision of the Contfilulion. ! 

C -'.h i!'- Pi 





RWANDA 


The Government, National Assembly, Political Party, etc. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 


President: Maj.-Gen. Juv6nal Habyalimana. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

{January 1978) 


President of Council of Ministers and Minister of National 
Defence: Maj.-Gen. Juv£nal Habyalimana. 

Minister of the Interior: Lieut. -Col. Alexis Kanyarengwe. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and International Co-operation: 

Lt.-Col. Aloys Nsekalije. 

Minister of Finance and the Economy: Denis Ntirugirim- 

BABAZI. 

Minister of Justice:, Charles Hureza. 

Minister of National Education: Pierre-Claver Mutem- 

BEREZI. 

Minister of Pianning: Jean-ChrysostomeNduhungirehe. 

Minister for the Civil Service and Employment: Maj. 

Pierre-CHlestin Rwagafilita. 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

The National Assembly was dissolved after the military 
coup of July 1973. At the elections in October 1969 all 47 
seats had been won by the then governing party, MDR— 
Parmehutu. 


Minister of Posts and Telecommunications: Andr6 Kata- 
barwa. 

Minister of Agriculture and Livestock: Fri1d£ric Nzamur- 
ambaho. 

Minister of Public Health: Dr. Ild^;phonse Musafili. 

Minister of Social Affairs and the Co-operative Movement: 

Thomas Habanabakize. 

Minister of Youth: Simeon Nteziryayo. - 

Minister of Public Works and Supply: Felicien Zakawazi. 

Minister of Natural Resources, Mines and Quarries: 

CLfiOPHAS Kanyarwanda. 

POLITICAL PARTY 

Mouvement RSvolutionnaire National pour le D^veloppe- 
ment (MRND): B.P. 19, Gitarama; f. 1975 by Maj.-Gen. 
Juvenal Habyalimana as new ruling party; popular 
movement for the removal of intertribal conflict and 
for national reunification; works for a common goal of 
development; Sec.-Gen. Bonaventure Habymana. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO RWANDA 


Austria: Nairobi, Kenya. 

Belgium: ave des R^publicains, B.P, 81, Kigali; Ambas- 
sador: R. van Crombrugge. 

Burundi: ave. Centrale, B.P. 714, Kigali; Charge d’affaires: 

Philippe Badede. 

Cameroon: Kampala, Uganda. 

Canada: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Chad: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

China, People's Republic: ave. Depute Kayuku, B.P. 13-45, 
Kigali; Ambassador: Huang Shih-hsieh. 
Czechoslovakia: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Ethiopia: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

France: ave. Depute Kamuzinzi, B.P. 534, Kigali; Ambas- 
sador: Paul-Henry Mani^re. 

Gabon: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

German Democratic Republic: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Germany, Federal Republic: ave. du Serpent, B.P. 355, 
Kigali; Ambassador: Hans Helmut Freundt. 

Ghana: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Greece: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Guinea: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

India: Kampala, Uganda. 

Italy: Kampala, Uganda. 

Japan: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: B.P. 646, Kigali; 
Ambassador: Li Hyong Yon. 


Korea, Republic: Kampala, Uganda. 

Libya: B.P. 1152, Kigali; Charge d'affaires: Mahmoud 
Saad, 

Netherlands: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Nigeria: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Poland: Nairobi, Kenya. 

Romania: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Senegal: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Somalia: Kampala, Uganda. 

Spain: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Sweden: Nairobi, Kenya. 

Switzerland: ave. de la Cooperation, B.P. . 597 . Kigali; 

Charge d'affaires a.i. : L. Philippe Allenbach. 
Tanzania: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Uganda: Kigali; Ambassador: Lt.-Col. Khamis WenN. 
U.S.S.R. ave. de la Paix, B.P. 40. Kigali; Ambassador: 

Grigori Zhiliakov. 

United Kingdom: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

U.S.A.: ave. Centrale, B.P. 28, Kigali; Ambassador: 
Trusten Frank Crigler; 

Vatican City: ave. Paul VI, B.P. 261, Kigali; Apostolic 
Nuncio: His Eminence Nicola Rotunno. 

Yugoslavia: Kampala, Uganda. 

Zaire: ave. Depute Kamuzinzi, B.P. 169, Kigali; Ambas- 
sador: Moto Baluti Mokolo Bayayeka. 

Zambia: Kinshasa, Zaire. 


Rwanda also has diplomatic relations with Cambodia (Kampuchea), Denmark, Egypt, Kuwait Mexico Upper Volta and 
Viet-Nam. ' ’ ’ : 
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JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The judiciary is independent of the Executive. Codified 
law is administered by Local Tribunals, the Courts of 
First Instance and the Courts of Appeal. Traditional law is 
administered by the Supreme Court. A full penal code is 
in process of being established. 

CODIFIED LAW 

Local Tribunals: one for most municipalities but sometimes 
serving two. 

Courts of Appeal: Kigali, Nyabisindu and Ruhengeri. 

Courts of First Instance: there are ten Courts of First 
instance (one in each Perfecture). 

TRADITIONAL LAW 

Supreme Court of Rwanda: Nyabisindu; three sections for 
the Council of State, Cassation, and Public Accounts; 
Pres. Fulgence Seminega. 


RELIGION 

AFRICAN RELIGIONS 

Traditional belief is mainly in a God “Imana”. About 
half the population arc followers of traditional beliefs. 

CHRISTIANITY 
Roman Catholic 

Archdiocese of Kigali: B.P. 715, Kigali; f. 1976; ArchbLshop 
Most Rev. Vincent Nsengiyumva. 

In 1976 there were nearly 1.7 million adherents in 
Rwanda. 

Anglicans 
Under the Province of Uganda: 

Archbishop of Uganda: Most Rev. Silvano Wani. 

Bishop of Rwanda: Rt. Rev. Adoniya Sebununguri, B.P. 
61, Kigali. 

There are about 120,000 adherents in Rwanda. 
Baptists 

Eglise Baptiste, Nyantanga, B.P. 59, Butare. 

Other Protestants 

About 250,000; there is a substantial Seventh Day 
Adventist minority. 

ISLAM 

There are a few Muslims. 


THE PRESS 

PERIODICALS 

Bulletin Agricole du Rwanda: B P. .i33, Kig.Th-Gikongo; 
<iuartcrly; Editor Augustin Nzjndukiyi.m.ana; circ. 
Koo 

Coop 6 ratlvc Tralipro Umunyamubyango: B.P. 302, Kigali: 
montlily on imjxirt and c.xport business; I'rcnch .and 
Kmyaiavanda; circ. 10.000. 

Diapason: I'mvcrsitc Nationale du Rwanda, BP. 117. 
Butare 

Hobc: B.P. 761. Kigali; f. 105.S; monthly; for youth: 
Kiny.irwanda and I'rench; Dir. M.arie I.ouisi: Mou- 
i..\nT; circ. 00,000. 


Judicial System, Religion, The Press, Radio, Finance 

Imvaho: Office Rwandaisc dTnformation, B.P. 83, Kigali; 
twice monthly; Kin3'anvanda; circ, 40,000. 

L’lnformateur: Universite Nationale du Rwanda, B.P. 
1 17, Butare. 

Journal Officiel: President's Office, B.P. 15, Kigali. 

Kinyamatcka: 5 Blvd. de I'OUA, B.P. 761, Kigali; f. 1933; 
twice a month; Editorial Dir. Marie Louise Moulakt; 
circ. 10,000. 

Nouvelles du Rwanda: Universite Nationale du Rwanda, 
B.P. 1 1 7, Butare. 

La Relive; Office Rwandaise d’Information, B.P. S3, 
Kigali; twice a month. 

Rencontres: B.P. 56, Butare. 

Rwanda-Carrefour d’Afrique; B.P. 83, Kigali; publ. by 
Ministry of Foreign .Aflairs; monthly; French. 

La Source: Universite Nationale du Rwanda, B.P. 117, 
Butare. 

Umunyamuryango: B.P. 302, Kigali. 

Urunana: Grand Seminaire de Nyakibanda, B.P. 85. 
Butare. 

Vie Fimininc et Familiale: Ministry' of National Education, 
B.P. 622, Kigali. 

PRESS AGENCY 

Agence rwandaise de presse (ARP). 

RADIO 

Radiodiffusion de la Ripubliquc Rwandaisc: B.P. 83, Kig.ili; 
two channels; broadcasts daily programmes in Kinyar' 
wanda, Swahili, French and English; Chief of Pro- 
grammes Aloys Rukebesha; Dir. IsstAr.L Amri Sued. 

Deutsche Welle Relay Station Africa: Kigali; broadcasts 
dailj' in German, English, French, llansa, Swahili 
and Amharic. 

There were 31,000 radio receivers in 1971. 

FINANCE 

(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; m.— million; rcs.i^rc.serves; 
amounts in Rwanda francs) 

B.ANKING 

Centr.kl Bank 

Banque Nationale du Rwanda: B.P. 531. Kig.ali; f. 19O4; 
cap. 30m.; rc-c. 40m. (Dec. 1974); Gov, Jean Bir.AiiA. 

Savings Bank 

Caisse d’^pargne du Rwanda: Kigali; f. loO-t- 
CoMitnr.ciAL Ba:;i:;; 

Banque Commerctalc du Rwanda S.A.R.L.: B P. 354. 
Kigali; f. 1963; cap. tootu . dcp. (Dec. 1070); 

Chair. M. Ngip.ir.s; Man. Dir J. !•’. Van tir. Pnr; 5 hr-'. 

Banque de Kigali S.A.R.L.; B P 173. Kig.’.h. f c.ip 

and res i.|.>.3:n.; ilcp. i.jpom. (Drc, I07'7; Pf'"-. -■ 3 . 
Nkurunziza; Man. Dir. Li Asnrr. Di-.r.i rKiT, 

Dj:vj;t.oi MENT Ba?.); 

Banque Rwandaisc de Dtvclopperaent: Ki--..'!: f uP:. 
!,t.vtr auth-uity h.r all 
p.v.. som. 



RWANDA 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

TRADE UNIONS 

Confederation gdneralo du travail du Rwanda (CQTR): 

Kigali; union for Banya-Rwanda workers. 

Union des Travailleurs du Rwanda (UTR): Kigali. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Chambre de Commerce et d’Industrie du Rwanda: B.P. 319, 
Kigali; co-ordinates commerce and industry on national 
scale; Pres. Gaspare Cyimana; publ. Ubuctmm bwa 
kijyainbere., 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

L’Insiitut des Sciences Agronomiques du Rwanda (ISAR): 

B.P. 138, Butare; for the development of subsistence 
and export agriculture; Gen. Man. F. Iyamuremye; 
6 centres. 

Office des Cultures Industrielles du Rwanda (OCIR): B.P. 
104-1344, Kigali; f. 1964; government body for de- 
velopment of new industrial sectors and control of 
existing production; Dirs. Alphonse Ribanje, Enoch 
Ruhigira; pubis. Bulletin Agricole du Rwanda, 
Umuhinzi-Mworozi. 


Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism, University 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

In 1973 there were about 8,000 km. of roads, of which 
3,100 km. were main roads. Rwanda is linked by road to 
the Tanzanian railways sytem. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

4 There are services on Lake Kivu from Kibuye to Zaire. 
CIVIL AVIATION 

There are seven aerodromes for the internal service and 
two international airports, • at Kigali and Kamembe. 
The national airline is Air Rwanda. Rwanda is also served 
by the following foreign airlines: Air Zaire, Ethiopian 
Airlines, Sabena, Air Burundi, Air Tanzania and Kenya 
Airways. 


TOURISM 

Office rwandais du tourisme et des pares nationaux 
(ORTPN): B.P. 905, Kigali; f. 1973; Dir. Dismas 
Nsabimana. 


UNIVERSITY 

University Nationale du Rwanda: B.P. 117, Butare; f. 1963; 
60 teachers, 525 students. 
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SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Democratic Republic of Sao Tomd and Principe lies 
in the Gulf of Guinea off the west coast of Africa. There are 
two main islands, Sao Tomd and Prfncipe, and the rocky 
islets of Cabras, Gago Coutinho, Pedras Tinhosas and 
Rolas. The climate is warm and humid with an average 
yearly temperature of about 25°c. {yy^r.). Portuguese is 
the official language and native dialects are widely spoken. 
The major Christian demonination is Roman Catholicism. 
The national flag consists of horizontal green, yellow and 
green stripes,' with a red triangle at the hoist and two five- 
pointed black stars on the yellow stripe. The capital is the 
town of Sao Tomd. 

Recent History 

A former colony, Sao Tomd and Prfncipe became an 
overseas province of Portugal in 1951 and received local 
autonomy in 1973. A nationalist group, the Committee for 
the Liberation of Sao Tomd and Prfncipe (CLSTP), was 
formed in i960 and became the Movement for the Libera- 
tion of Sao Tomd and Principe (MLSTP)_ in 1972, under the 
leadership of Dr. Manuel Pinto da Costa. Based in Libre- 
ville, Gabon, the MLSTP was recognized by the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity in 1973. The movement carried out 
underground activity, mainly in the form of protests by 
African workers against low wages. After the military coup 
in Portugal in April 1974, Portugal recognized the right of 
the islands to independence but negotiations did not take 
place until November 1974. Portugal then recognized the 
MLSTP as the sole representative of the people and it was 
agreed that the islands should become independent in July 
1975. In the meantime the country' was administered by a 
transitional government composed of MLSTP members 
and a Portuguese High Commissioner. In March 1975 over 
40 radical members of the MLSTP, led by two ministers, 
were expelled from the movement for deviation from the 
MLSTP’s political line. On July 12th the country became 
independent, with Dr. Manuel Pmto da Costa a.s its fir.st 
President, and in December 1975 a People's Assembly was 
elected. In 1975 the Government banned overflying by air- 
liners going to or from South .\frica. The discovery of an 
alleged plot to overthrow the Government was announced 
in July 1977. The Government follows a policy of non- 
alignment and places emphasis on agrarian and social 
reforms, S.'io Tome and Principe is a member of the UN 
and the OAU. 

Government 

The 1975 constitution proclaimed the .MLSTI’ as the 
leading political force of the nation. The supreme organ of 
state IS the People's .Ussembly, a legislative body of 33 
members (mainlv .MLSTP officials) who hold oflice for four 
years, R.xecutive power is held by the President anil the 
(lovernment he appoint.- The Pre.siderit is elected for four 
vears bv the People's .\ssmnblv on the propos.il of the 
NfLSTP' 

Defence 

Since indeiiendence the Kepiibbc h.is had cnnltol over 
Its armed forces and the President is the Supreme ( om- 
mander of the .\rmed Porce.s. 


Economic Affairs 

The economy is based on the export crops of cocoa, 
copra, palm kernels, bananas, coffee and coconuts. Cocoa 
production reached its peak at the beginning of the 
century, when Sao Tome and Prfncipe became one of the 
world’s main producers. Production subsequently fell to 
about 10,000 tons per year due to poor soil, archaic tech- 
niques, disease and labour problems. Output continued to 
drop as plantation owners left the country and the planta- 
tion workers failed to plant new crops, and was estimated 
at 5,500 tons in 1976. The exclusive production of export 
commodities has forced Sfio Tomij to import nearlv all it.s 
food. The high concentration of land ownership (zS 
plantations account for So per cent of production) and the 
failure to diversify agriculture has caused widespread 
malnutrition. Government plans include the creation of 
agricultural co-operativ’es, and increased crop diversifica- 
tion. North Korean advisers arc instructing in rice-growing 
techniques. 

There is virtuatl}’ no manufacturing industry except 
small soap, soft drinks and processing factories. A British 
company has the rights to prospect for oil and gas but, 
although preliminary survej’S have l)ecn encouraging, no 
decision has yet been taken to begin production. A 
Portuguese mission is studying the pro.'pecb: for developing 
a fishing and fish-processing industry, and a deep-water 
harbour is to be constnicted. Due to the fall-off in cocoa 
production and the return of 10,000 refugees there is an 
estimated 20 per cent unemployment rate. 

The Government's main objectives arc the nationaliza- 
tion of all large plantations previously owned by Portu- 
guese absentee landlords; sweeping agrarian reforms to 
reduce the country's dependence on imported food am! 
incentives to encourage foreign capital to establish small- 
scale industries and to develop tourism. Portugal, the 
Netherlands and the U.S.A. are the chief trading partners, 
and Sao Tomf- is strengthening its links with Gabon. S.'o 
Tomd- receives foreign assistance, and became a tnemlu r 
of the I.MP in 1977. 

Transport and Communications 

There arc no railways. In 1973 there were 2S7 km. of 
roads, and a tarred highway is being constructed around 
S.'io Tomd. Sao Tomd airport has regular S'-rvic' t-> 
Prfncipe. Angol.i, Brazil and Gabon, and there are pi, ms 
to extend it to t.ake long range aircraft. 

Education 

Priman- education is comptih’ory for children over 'ix 
ye.ars of age. Th'-rc is a government -'.-eo.-.d.ir y Tlueji arul 
a ti-clmical ‘clioo! on S.'io Ttinv- .'mv iinpMs i-tn- •.;( m ^<1,5. 
cationa! stand. irds is hamp -ted hi- tie- !..< I; of f.i/ ihto-. 

Tourism 

S.’io Tome !-. a pTt of (.di for ■ -,! 1 ne - lie.r- 

touti*m js bein-g «:• ■ ' -p. d 



Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Currency and Exchange Rate 

100 centavos =i dobra. 

Exchange rates (December iQ 77 ): 

li sterling =74.3 dobra; 

U.S. $1 = 40.6 dobra. 

STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

Popi 

rLATiON (1970 ce 

nsus) 

Estimated 
Population 
(December, 1975) 

Males j 

Females 

Total 

964 sq. km.* 

37.017 

36,614 

73.631 

80,000 


* 372 sq. miles. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS 



1971 

1972 

1973 

Live births 

3.275 

3,392 

3,033 

Deaths . 

859 

840 

993 


SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Cocoa ... 

Copra ..... 
Palm kernels .... 
Bananas ..... 
Coffee . . . 

10,395 

5,152 

879 

1,976 

144 

• 10,568 
5,110 

851 

653 

61 

7,410 

4,263 

730 

2,190 

129 

5,865 

3,140 

371 

2,181 

.65 

LIVESTOCK 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Horses . . • . 

Mules ..... 

Asses ..... 

, Cattle ..... 

Sheep ...... 

Goate ..... 

Pigs 

204 

19 

38 

2,561 

1,311 

625 

3,342 

187 

13 

25 

2,348 

1,189 

418 

1,947 

176 

9 

26 

2,288 

1,066 

344 

3,100 

•91 ■ 

7 

26 . 
1,683 

475 

412 

1,994 


FISHING 


(Total catch — metric tons) 


1971 

1972 

1973 

856 

890 

754 _ 
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SAO TOMt AND PRINCIPE 


INDUSTRY 

(metric tons) 


Sfalistical Sun'cv 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Bread and biscuits . 



2,486 

2,335 

1,225 

1,831 

Wood (sq. metres) 



3.615 

2,291 

2,456 

1,965 

Soap 



670 

764 

625 

470 

Palm oil . 



754 

653 

539 

342 

Ice .... 



563 

600 

523 

IQI 

Lime 



564 

575 

430 

22 

Beverages 



95 

117 

1,024 

-.371 

JVIaiie flour 



103 

102 

99 

iS 


FINANCE 

I oo centavos = I dobra. 

Coins; 10, 20 and 50 centavos; i, 2J. 5, 10, 20 and 50 dobra. 

Notes; 20, 50, loo, 500 and 1,000 dobra. 

Exchange rates (December 1077)' D sferling = 74.3 dobra; U.S. $i=.}0.6 dobra_ 

1,000 dobra = /i3.46 = $24.03. 

Note: The dobra was introduced in September 1077. replacing (at par) the Sao Tome and Principe escudo, it‘ 
with the Portuguese escudo. Some of the figures in this Survey are still expressed in terms of escudos. For details o: 
changes in the exchange rate, sec the chapter on .Angola, t'olume I. 


BUDGET 
(’ooo escudo.?) 



1971 

1972 

5973 

Revenue , 

1 

189,450 

171,13s 

104,146 

Expenditure 


184,897 

1 70,820 

180,631 


CURRENCY FN CIRCUL.\TrON 
('000 escudo.';) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

Total currenev in circulation . ; 

42.770 

52,120 

5S.150 

of which: 

Notes and cheques 

33.316 

40.390 

44.766 

Coins .... 

9,454 

I 11.739 

13.384 


COST OF LIVING 
(B.asc: 1930—100) 



1971 j 

IB! 

1 1973 

Total 

■Ql 


mm 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

('ooo escudos) 



1971 

i ^^>7* 

{ 

1973 

1 19-1 

{ 

5 

Imports ..... 

221,164 

2 1 .; .<>■■>7 

1 - 47-59 i 

( 

1 - ; 

j 2--,,'., 

I'lxports ..... 

1 8 7. .too 

j S0''..;66 i 322.59: 1 
1 ( 1 


! 


slf at par 
prcv‘iou5 

























SAO TOMfi AND PRINCIPE Statistical Survey 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 

(metric tons) 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Wines ..... 

179.481 

20,023 

1,676 

2,129 

Cotton yarn . 

5,022 

10,544 

— 

— 

Rice ..... 

6,389 

10,291 

1,316 

1.453 

Wheat flour 

6,762 

9.654 

757 

1,191 

Tobacco ..... 

5.488 

6,605 

67 

26 

Sugar ..... 

5.038 

5,524 

694 

758 

Beer . ... 

5.178 

5.214 

158 

21 

Passenger cars and commercial 
vehicles .... 

3.096 

'4,849 

II8 

79 

Beans ..... 

4.516 

4,658 

704 

620 

Maize ..... 

2,860 

3.987 

1,087 

538 


Exports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Cocoa . . . 



172,288 

280,706 

9.543 

5.188 

Copra 



15,443 

26,334 

4.938 

1,826 

Palm kernels . 



3,529 

8,839 

2,001 

518 

Coffee 



4,121 

2,336 

93 

28 

Cinchona bark . 



710 

821 

19 

15 

Palm oil . 



— 

634 



Cimarron 



290 

348 

8 

4 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
('OOP escudos) 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Angola ..... 
Belgium-Lu.xembourg 

France ..... 
Germany, Federal Republic 

Japan ..... 
Macao ..... 
Mozambique . 

Netherlands .... 
Nigeria ..... 
Portugal ..... 
South Africa .... 
United Kingdom 

U.S.A 

50,514 

4.721 

3,643 

7.163 

5,158 

2.537 

3,216 

13.919 

n.a. 

102,412 

2,137 

6,544 

520 

56,872 

6,081 

11,685 

5,627 

6,975 

1,891 

3,306 

14,144 

4,148 

116,619 

1,909 

6,583 

2.454 

51,351 

4.436 

2,473 

8,243 

7,843 

2,931 

1,582 

12,848 

1,113 

128,721 

1,640 

8,631 

750 

37.901 

3,991 

9,458 

3,682 

3,571 

276 

6.153 

11,204 

5,304 

176,399 

138 

6,317 

278 

Total (inch others) . 

214,907 

247,259 

250,450 

288,469 



Exports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Angola ..... 
Belgium-Luxembourg 

Denmark .... 

Finland ..... 
Germany, Federal Republic 

Italy ..... 
Netherlands .... 
Portugal ..... 
Spain . . 

Sweden ..... 
U.S.A 

2,712 

4,033 

4,495 

1,987 

10,300 

2,618 

77,208 

62,562 

2,961 

1,967 

22,643 

6,382 

6,985 

7,273 

3,067 

37,492 

5,426 

102,700 

115,160 

3,072 

2,084 

26,373 

1,026 

5,317 

11,742 

3,337 

72,277 

4,601 

179,277 

150,881 

880 

1,590 

3,947 

1,765 

13,885 

1,550 

93,444 

59,331 

Total (inch others) . 

198,466 

322,591 

440,524 

180,432 
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SAO T0M£ and PRINCIPE 


TRANSPORT 


Slaiisliail Sun>cy, The Cotistiiution 


ROAD TRAFFIC 
(motor vehicles in use) 



1974 

1975 

Cars ..... 

1,666 

1.774 

Lorries and buses . 

260 

265 

Motor cycles 

407 

418 


SHIPPING 


j 

1974 

*975 

Vessels entered 

65 

70 

Freight; 


Loaded (metric tons) . 

18,214 

0,880 

Unloaded (metric tons) 

26,694 

26,693 

Passengers: 


Landed .... 


1,605 

Embarked 

1 

624 

958 


CIVIL AVIATION 



1972 

*973 

*974 

*975 

Passengers: 

Arrivals .... 

7,267 

7,716 

8,104 

10,050 

Departures .... 

7.852 

8,700 

9.*44 

9,240 

Freight: 

Unloaded (kg.) 

79.045 

95,540 

111.484 

*63,515 

Loaded (kg.) 

38,193 

39.641 

63,695 

27,715 


EDUCATION 

(1972-73) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Nursery . 

3 

5 

237 

Primary . 

46 

300 

10,204 

Secondaiy 

3 

loS 

1,260 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The constitution was approved by the People's /Assembly on December 12th. 1975. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

The Democratic Republic of Silo Tomd and Principe is a 
sovereign, independent, unitary and democratic state. 
There shall be complete separation between Church and 
State. The MLSTP (Movimento de Libcrta<;ilo dc Sfio 
Tomd c Principe) is the leading political force of the nation 
and shall encourage the creation and development of 
people’s organizations in order to guarantee the people's 
active participation m the political development of the 
country. 

It is the aim of the State to destroy the colonial economic 
structure and all injustices in order to improve the standard 
of living and general wellbeing of the people. All land and 
natural resources in the soil or subsoil, the territorial water 
and the shelf around the Islands, belong to the State The 
State shall promote economic planning and shall be the 
dominant sector in the national economy. I’rivate property 
shall be allowed as long as it docs not impair the general 
interests of the State. Authorized foreign investment shall 
be {KTinitted. It shall be the duty of the armed forces to 
defend the nation and to particip.ate in the reconstruction 
of the nation. 


RIGHTS, FREEDOMS AND DUTIES 

The State guarantees to uphold the principle.s of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. F.vcry citizen 
has the duty to defend the State and to take part in military 
service. All citizens arc equal before the law. Men and 
women have equal rights and duties .’ell citizen'- over the 
age of eighteen have the right to vote and be elected. 
Work is the basic right anil duty of every citizen. The St.ite 
guarantees to help all citizens in the case of i!ht'-s\ or oM 
age. The Constitution guarantees freedom of e.epre'Mon. 
thought, meeting, association, demonstration and n-'.igion, 
and the right not to be dct-aineil. arTcs;<-d or con.dernnr l 
other than according to the law in lorce .tml .tbo the rn'lit 
to inviolability of domicile and corresj'-oni'.ence 

LEGISLATURE 

People’s Assembly 

The People's n. the s ergan sd tf.- 

State. If compris'"- the IVditic-d Uure.n; o! t!:*" .'ll.bT i’. 
the Oovernment, tj teprr''-nfat!'.-.-’‘ of A-'''-'- f'-—,- 
mittees. z rrnte'c:■.t.^t!'.■e^ of the Wo'e'-;-.'*. < iraaiomt; 











SAO TOMfi AND PRfNCIPE 

2 representatives of the Youth Organization and 5 suitable 
citizens. The MLSTP chooses the candidates. 

The Assembly is elected for four years and meets in 
ordinary session twice a year. It may meet in extra- 
ordinary session on the proposal of the President, the 
Council of Ministers or of two-thirds of its members. The 
Assembly elects its own President. In the period between 
ordinary sessions of the Assembly its functions are assumed 
by a Permanent Commission elected from among its 
members. 

A member can be dismissed on the proposal of the 
MLSTP or two-thirds of the members of the Assembly. 
Members enjoy the usual parliamentary immunity. It is 
the duty of the Assembly to discuss internal and external 
policy and to control such policy as defined by the 
MLSTP. It may amend or overrule any policies adopted 
by other organs of State if they are contrary to MLSTP 
policy. The Assembly elects and dismisses the President 
of the Republic on the proposal of the MLSTP. It may 
delegate legislative power to the Council of Ministers. 
Any legislative decisions made by the Council of Ministers 
must be ratified by the Assembly. ^ 

Permanent Commission 

The Permanent Commission comprises three members of 
the Political Bureau of the MLSTP, two members of the 
Qovernment, three representatives of the Area Com- 
mittees, one representative of the Women’s Organization 
and one representative of the Youth Organization and one 
suitable citizen. The Commission is responsible to the 
Assembly and all decisions taken by it must be ratified by 
the Assembly. 


HEAD OF STATE 

The Head of State is the President of the Republic and 
is elected for a period of four years by the People’s 
Assembly on the proposal of the MLSTP. He is the Supreme 


The Constitution, The Government 

Commander of the Armed Forces and has the following 
functions: 

to supervise the observance of the Constitution, to 
represent the State in international affairs, to conclude 
agreements and ratify international treaties, to convene 
the People’s Assembl3’-, to promulgate laws, decrees and 
decree-laws, to create Ministries and define their function, 
to direct the activities of the Council of Ministers and 
preside over its sessions, to appoint and dismiss members 
of the Government, to receive the credentials of foreign 
ambassadors, to appoint and dismiss Sao Tome’s diplo- 
matic representatives, to grant amnesties and pardons and 
to declare a state of emergency. 

The President is responsible before the People’s 
Assembly. In the case of the President’s death, permanent 
incapacity or resignation, his functions shall be assumed 
by the .President of the People’s Assembly until a new 
President is elected. 

GOVERNMENT 

The Government comprises the President of the Republic 
and the Ministers. It has executive power, and is respon- 
sible before the People’s Assembly through the President 
of the Republic. 

JUDICIARY 

Judicial power is exercised by the Supreme Court and 
all other competent tribunals and courts. The Supreme 
Court is the supreme judicial authority and is only 
accountable to the People’s Assembly. Its members are 
appointed by the Assembly on the proposal of the MLSTP. 
The right to a defence is guaranteed. 

CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION 

The Constitution may be revised onlj’’ by the People’s 
Assembly on the proposal of at least one-third of its 
members. Any amendment must be approved by a two- 
thirds majority of the Assembly. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President; Dr. Manuel Pinto da Costa. 

CABINET 

{February 1978) 

Minister of Justice: Manuel Quaresma dos Santos 
Costa. 

Minister of Information and Social Culture: Alt>a Neves 
GRAgA DO EspfRITO Santo. 

Minister of National Defence: Daniel Lima dos Santos 
Daio. 

Secretary of State for Justice: Celestino Rocha da Costa. 

Commissioner for the Island , of Principe: Celestino 
Fernandes da Silva Cassandra. , 


President and Minister of Agriculture, Agrarian Reform, 
Labour and Social Security: Dr. Manuel Pinto da 
Costa. , 

Prime Minister, Minister of Economic Co-ordination, Co- 
operation and Tourism: Miguel Anjos da Cunha 
Lisboa Trouvoada. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs: De Leonel MArio d’Alva. 

Minister of Internal Administration: Josfe Fret Lau 
Chong. 
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SAO TOMli AND PRINCIPE 

PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 

The People's Assembly was formed in December 1975 
and has 33 members. 

President: Leonel IMAp.io d’Alva. 

Vice-President: GuiurEUME do Sachamekto Neto. 
Secretary: Maria do Rosario Neto Afonso de Barros. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Movimento de Libertacao de Sao Tom6 e Principe (Move- 
ment for the Liberation of Saq Tome and Principe): Sao 
Tomd; f. 1972; Sec. -Gen. Dr. Manuel Pinto da Costa. 

Political Bureau: 

Leonel MArio d'.i\lva 

Miguel Anjos da Cunua Lisboa Trouvoada 

Carlos .Aj-berto Dias da Gra^a 

Josii Fret Lau Chong 

JOAO DE Alva Torres 

Alda Neves Gra^a do EspIrito Santo 

Alexandri.na de Barros Lima 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO 
SAO TOMfi AND PRfNCIPE 
Belgium: Libreville, Gabon. 

China, People's Republic: Libreville, Gabon. 

France; Libreville, Gabon. 

German Democratic Republic: Brazzaville, Congo. 

Federal Republic of Germany: Libreville. Gabon. 

Italy: L ibreville, Gabon. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Libreville, Gabon. 
Portugal: Sao Tome. 

Romania: Libreville, Gabon. 

U.S.S.R.: Brazzaville, Congo. 

U.S.A.: Libreville, Gabon. 

Sao Toiik? and Principe also ha.s diplomatic relations 
with Cape \'crde. Czechoslovakia, Gabon, Libya. .Mongolia. 
Nigeria and \'iet-Nam 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Judicial power is escrcised by the Supreme Court .ami 
all other comjietent tribun.ils and courts. I lie Supreme 
Court IS the supreme judicial authority 


People's Assembly, Political Parties, etc. 

RELIGION 

ROM.AN CATHOLIC 

Sao Tom6 and Principe: Suffragan See, Sao Tome (.Metro- 
politan See of Luanria, .\ngola); Bishop (vac.antj, 
Centro Dioce.sano, Cai.sa Postal 1.56. Sao Tome. 

THE PRESS 

Didrio da Republica: Imprensa Nncional, Cai\a Postal zS, 
Sao Tome; f. 1S36; weekly; Dir. Manuel da Grai^a 
Aires Trovoada. 

Revolu^ao: Sao Tome; weekly; organ of the Ministry of 
Information. 

RADIO 

Rddio Nacional de Sao Tomd c Principe; Avda. Marginal 
de j2 de Julho, Cai.va Postal g.5, Sao Tome; f. 195.''; 
official station; Dir. Fernando Josf; Paquete. 

In 1976 there were 10,000 radio receivers. 

FINANCE 

BANKING 

Banco Nacional do Sao Tom6 c Principe; Silo Tome; 

I. 1976; central bank. 

Caixa de Cr6dito: Sao Tome; Government savinijs and 
loans institution in the areas of housing, indusin.' am! 
agriculture. 

There i.s nKo a po.stal sa\’ing.s institution. 

INSURANCE 

Caixa de PrevidSneia dos Funciondrios Publicos; S.lo Tome; 
insurance fund for civil servants. 

TRANSPORT 

HOADS 

There were 287 km. of roads in 1973, of \\Iiich loo km. 

were asphalted. 

Civil, actation 

Transportes Atreos de Sao Tom6: s.io To-u-i .Mrpon 
Salazar. Caixa Postal .{5. S.lo Tome; a j;o\’ernmetit air- 
line with regular to Principe, ('afunda {.Vne.-da; 

iJr.aziI and Gabon, freight s.-rvice^ to /.tiand.'.. i.'liief 
Exec .\. GfOMteTlo. fleet; Pi;>- r Nav.yo. fill Ib ton. 
.\u-.ter DjTSo 

Silo Tome IS ,\bo s.'rvi-d bv .\ir (la!.>o".. liL'I.'. ,m-! 

TAAG 



SAUDI ARABIA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Kingdom of Saudi Arabia occupies about four-fifths 
of the Arabian peninsula, with the Yemen Arab Republic 
and the Red Sea to the west and the Persian Gulf and the 
United Arab Emirates to the east. Jordan. Iraq and Kuwait 
are to the north and Oman and the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen to the south. Much of the country is 
desert. In summer temperatures range from 38° to 49°c 
{ioo°-I2o°f) in coastal regions and humidity is high. Tem- 
peratures sometimes reach 54°c (i3o°f) in the interior. 
Winters are mild, except in the mountains. The language is 
Arabic. The great majority of the population are Sunni 
Muslims, and in the Najd there is a preponderance of mem- 
bers of the Wahhabi sect. The national flag (proportions 
3 by 2) is green and bears, in white, an Arabic inscription 
("There is no God but God and Muhammad is the prophet 
of God") above a white sword. The royal capital is Riyadh 
and the administrative capital is J eddah. 

Recent History 

Saudi Arabia has been a member of the Arab League 
since 1945. King Saud ibn Abdul Aziz succeeded his father 
in 1953 but in 1964 full executive powers passed into the 
hands of Crown Prince Faisal, the Prime Minister since 
1962. In November 1964 the Council of Ministers asked 
King Saud to resign in favour of his brother. King Faisal 
continued in the office of Prime Minister, and ruled the 
country directly through the Council of Ministers. During 
1973 • Faisal became increasingly more militant in 
the Arab cause, and in October the Saudi Government 
reduced oil production by 10 per cent, at one time reaching 
a peak of more than 30 per cent, and placed an embargo on 
the export of oil to the U.S.A. between October 1973 and 
March 1974. Since 1974 Saudi Arabia has been one of the 
leading advocates of moderation in oil price increases, 
realizing that healthy economies in the developed world 
will be in the long-term interest of Saudi Arabia. 

In March 1975 King Faisal was assassinated by a nephew 
and was succeeded by his brother Khalid, but no drastic 
change of policy resulted. In July 1977 was reported 
that King Khalid might resign owing to ill-health, but it 
is thought that uncertainty over who should succeed the 
Crown Prince has induced King Khalid to remain on the 
throne. 

Government 

Saudi Arabia is an absolute monarchy, with no parlia- 
ment or political parties. Constitutionally, the King rules 
in accordance with the Sharia, the sacred law of Islam. He 
appoints and leads a Council of Ministers, which serves as 
the instrument of royal authority in both legislative and 
executive matters. Decisions of the Council are reached by 
majority vote but require royal sanction. The principal 
administrative divisions are Najd, Hijaz, 'Asir, Najran, 
and Eastern Province. 

Defence 

In 1977 military forces numbered 61,500: army 45,000, 
air force 15,000, navy 1,500. Military service is voluntary. 
There is a 35,000-man National Guard and a 6,500-man 


Frontier Force and Coastguard. Defence expenditure for 
1977/78 is estimated at 26,690 million Saudi riyals. 

Economic Affairs 

Saudi Arabia was the largest producer of crude petroleum 
in the Middle East and the second largest in the world in 
1976. It is also the world’s leading oil exporter. Average 
daily' production of crude oil during 1974 was 8.35 million 
barrels. During 1975 output averaged 6.97 million barrels 
per day, a 16.6 per cent drop compared with 1974, 
returned to the level of 8.4 million barrels per day m 1976. 
The huge oil revenues have encouraged Saudi Arabia to 
embark on a Five-Year Plan whose total expenditure in 
the period 1975-80 will be 498,000 million riyals. Port con- 
gestion and manpower shortages have meant that some of 
the Plan’s projects will be delayed, but port congestion 
eased during 1977, and it was reported, in January 1978 
that Saudi Arabia’s G.N.P. had increased by 15.4 per cent 
over the two-year period 1976-77. 

Saudi Arabia has been acquiring increasing control of 
its oil industry. In June 1974 interim agreement was 
reached whereby the Saudi Government acquired a 60 per 
cent interest in ARAMCO. Agreement on a 100 per cent 
takeover of ARAMCO has been reached in principle, but 
remains to be finalized. A petrochemicals complex and 
harbour is being built at Jubail, and numerous other pro- 
jects have been started. 

Apart from oil the chief activity is agriculture. The 
principal products are dates, wheat, barley, fruit, hides and 
wool. Camels, horses, donkeys and sheep are raised. 
Another source of revenue is the income from religious 
pilgrims, who come from all parts of the Muslim world to 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. Much attention is 
being given to underground water resources and to 
desalination projects. 

Transport and Communications 

There is a railway from Dammam on the Persian Gulf to 
Riyadh via Dharan, Hofuf and al-Kharj. Under the 
I975''8 o Plan some i3,ocx3 km. of paved roads will be 
added to the existing network, bringing the total to over 
24,000 km. by 1980. Saudia (Saudi Arabian Airlines) 
operate internal and external air services. The principal 
ports are Jeddah, on the Red Sea, and Ras Tanura and 
Dammam, on the Gulf. 

Social Welfare 

Oil revenues have enabled the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
rnent to provide free medicine and medical care for all 
citizens and foreign residents. A far-reaching Labour Act 
and Social Security Ordinance were passed in 1969. In 
^975 the country had more than 9,200 hospital beds and 
more than 2.200 doctors. The King Faisal Medical City, on 
the outskirts of Riyadh, is claimed to be the most tech- 
nically advanced unit in the world. 

Education 

Elementary, secondary and higher education is free but 
not compulsory. Under the current five-year plan the 
number of Saudi children attending schools is expected to 
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rise from 760,000 in 1975 to 1,300,000 in 1980. Enrolment 
at universities is expected to rise from 15,600 in 1975 to 
53,000 by 1980. 

Tourism 

All devout Muslims try to pay at least one visit to the 
holy cities of Medina, the burial place of Muhammad, and. 
Mecca, his birthplace. More than 719,000 pilgrims visited 
Saudi Arabia in the Muslim year 1396 (1976). 

Visas are not required for visits to Saudi Arabia by 
nationals of Kuwait. 


Sport 

The main sports are football, bicycle racing, hawking 
and horse-riding. 


Introductory Sun'cy, Stattstica! Surrey 

Public Holidays 

Government offices work a five-day week. Thursday and 
Friday being the two rest-davs. 

1978 : September 2nd and subsequent si.x to eight days 
(Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan). November 9th and subse- 
quent five daj-s (Id ul Adha. Feast of the Sacrifice), 
December 2nd (Muslim New Year). 

1979 : February lotb (Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

TOO halalah = 2o qursh = i Saudi rival. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£i sterling=6.i]i9 Saudi riyals; 

U.S. $1=3.505 Saudi rij-als. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

area and population 


Area. 

Population 

(estimated) 

(September 1974) 

830,000 sq. miles* 

7,012,642 


• 2,149,690 square kilometres. 


SAUDI ARABIA-IRAQ NEUTRAL ZONE 
The Najdi (Saudi Arabian) frontier with Iraq was defined 
in the Treaty of Mohammara in May 1922. Later a Neutral 
Zone of 7,000 sq. km. was established adjacent to the 
western tip of the Kuwait frontier. No military or per- 
manent buildings were to be erected in the zone and the 
nomads of both countries were to have unimpeded access 
to its pastures and wells. A further agreement concerning 
the administration of this zone was signed between 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia in May 193S. In July 1975 and 
Saudi Arabia signed an agreement providing for an equal 
division of the diamond-shaped zone between the two 
countries, with the border following a straight line through 
the zone. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(estimated population in 1976) 


Riyadh (royal capital) . 


667,000 

Jeddah (administrative capital) 


561,000 

Mecca ..... 


367,000 

Medina ..... 


198,000 

Dammam ..... 
Al-IChobar ..... 


176,000 


SAUDI ARABIA-KUWAIT PARTITIONED ZONE 

A Convention signed at Uqair in December 1922 fixed 
the Naidi (Saudi Arabian) boundary with Kuwait. The 
Convention also established a Neutral Zone of 5.770 sfj. 
km. immediately to the south of Kuwait in which Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait held equal right.s. The final agreement 
on this matter was signed in 1963. Since 1966 the Zone h.as 
been divided between the two countries and e.ach ad- 
ministers its own half, in practice as an integral part of the 
state. However, the oil wealth of the wh.ole Zone rem.im'. 
undivided and production from the on-shore oil co:ic<-.''-.io:i': 
in the Partitioneri Zone i.s shared equally hetwi'cn the twe 
states’ concessionaires (.Aminoil and Getty). 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(FAO estim.atcs. 'ooo metric tons) 



1974 

>975 

1976 

ViTicat . 


>75 

205 

B.irlcy . 

‘Z 2 

22 

> 

Millet . 

150 

>50 

150 

Sorghum 

200 

200 

200 

Sesame seed . 

iS 


iS 

Tomatoes 

1 1.*: 

120 

SZ3 

Onions (dry) . 

37 

js 

37 

Grapes . 


3.3 

38 

D.atcs 

ZhO 



Oranges 

lO 

\h 

if. 


Srurrr.'FAO. Praiarrien IVarf.-rt, 
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Statistical Survey 


LIVESTOCK 

(FAO estimates, year ending September) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle .... 

1 80,000 

180,000 

180,000 

Sheep . ■ . 

1,300.000 

1,350,000 

1,379,000 

Goats .... 

760,000 

765,000 

779,000 

Asses .... 

100,000 

102,000 

102,000 ■ 

Camels .... 

590,000 

602,000 

614,000 • 

Chickens 

9,100,000 

9,200,000 

9,650,000 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal ... 

10,000 

10,000 

12,000 

Mutton and lamb 

19,000 

19,000 

20,000 

Goats’ meat .... 

13,000 

13,000 

13,000 

Poultry meat .... 

13,000 

13,000 

14.000 

Other meat .... 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Cows’ milk .... 

32,000 

32,000 

33.000 

Sheep’s milk .... 

54,000 

56,000 

57,000 

Goats’ milk .... 

39,000 

39,000 

39,000 

Hen eggs .... 

6,500 

6,800 

7,100 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FISHING 

(’ooo metric tons) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

B 

1974 

1 ■ -1975 

Total catch . 

22.1 

25.2 

295 

29. I 

.29.9 

30.4 



I 

1 30.0* 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING* 



1970 

1971 

1972 ^ 

i 

1973 ; 

1974 

1975 

Crude petroleum (’000 metric tons) 
Natural gas (million cubic metres) f j 

188,408 

2,261 

1 

237.423 

2,652 j 

300,198 ■ 

2,806 j 

377.788 

3.150 

422,705 

3,200 

352,394 

3.300 


1976 : Crude petroleum: 424.2 million metric tons. 

* Including hall the total output ot the Partitioned Zone, shared with Kuwait, 
t Source: OPEC, Annual Statistical Bulletin. Figures for 1974 and 1975 are estimates, 
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CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION BY COMPANY 
(million barrels) 



Totai- 

Aramco 

Gett\' Oil 

.\rabian Oil 

1938 - 

0-5 

0.5 

— 

— 

1946 - 

59-9 

59.9 

— 

— 

1955 • 

356.6 

352.2 

4-4 

— 

1969 . 

1.173.9 

1,092.4 

22.7 

58.8 

1970 • 

1.386.3 

1.295.3 

28. 3 

62.7 

1971 . 

1.740.8 

1,641 .6 

33.7 

65.5 

1972 . 

2,201 .7 

2,098 . 4 

28.3 

75.0 

1973 • 

2.772.7 

2.677.4 

23.4 

71.9 

1974 . 

3.095.1 

2,996.5 

29. S 

68. 7 

1975 • 

2.5S2.5 

2,491 -8 

31.2 

59.5 

J976 ■ 

3.139.3 

3.053.9 

29.7 

55.7 


Source: SAMA, Statistical Suuuuary. 


OIL REVENUES BY SOURCE 


(U.S. $ million) 



Total 

Aramco 

Gettv 

Oil 

Arabian 

Oil 

Other 

Companies 

1939 . 

3-2 

3.2 

— 

— 

— 

1946 . 

10.4 

10.4 

— 

— 

— 

1955 ■ 

340.8 

338.2 

2.6 

— 

— 

1969 . 

949.0 

895.2 

15 2 

37-1 

1-5 

1970 . 

1,214.0 

1,148.4 

17.2 

40.3 

3-8 

1971 . 

1,884.9 

1,806.4 

20.6 

44-2 

13-7 

1972 . 

2.744.6 

2.643.2 

28. 0 

68.7 

4-7 

1973 . 

4.340.0 

4.195.0 

22 . 0 

91 .4 

31.7 

1974 . 

22,573.5 

2,375 0 

53-3 

113.6 

31.6 

1975 . 

25,676.2 

24. 838. 0 

I9I . I 

642.7 

3-8 

1976* 

28.097.4 

27.44S.1 

8g. I 

559 3 

o.r 


• 1 1 months only. 


Source: S.AM.A,, Statistical Summary. 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 




J972 

>973 

1074 

1075 

Nitroccnoiis fertilizers .... 

'ooo metric tons 

35 


f'»I 


Liquefied petroleum gas* 

»» »• •• 

>.355 

2 .;on 

5-255 


Motor spirit (petrol)* .... 

•• *» 

4.487 

J.'M ! 

5 * 5.^5 


Kerosene ...... 

»» ♦» 

t.ji 

7 >5 

957 

M 37 

Jet fuel ...... 

(» •• *• 



I.O.T*- 

■J ^ • 

Distillate fuel oils .... 

,, »• »» 

3.260 


3.847 

.t.4U 

Residual fuel oil . 

»♦ »» »• 

t''. 5 -''> 


1 ^ 

>3. >37 

Petroleum bitumen (asphalt) 

,, »« •• 

>56 

“ 5 ^ 

I • •• 


Outekhme ...... 

•• »» •• 

12 

>- 

I i 

V. 

Cement ..... 

«* *• •• 


rj'. j 



Electric energy* ..... 

million h 

r .000 



i ■* 
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' Statistical Survey 


FINANCE 

loo halalah=20 qursh = i Saudi riyal (SR). 

Coins; i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 halalah; i, 2 and 4 qursh.* 

Notes; I, 5, 10, 50 and 100 riyals. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling =6.419 Saudi riyals; U.S. $i =3.505 Saudi riyals. 

100 Saudi riyals=;fi5.58=$28. 53. 

* The coins of i, 2 and 4 qursh are being gradually withdrawn from circulation. 


Note: Prior to January i960 the prevailing exchange rate was U.S. $1 = 3.75 Saudi riyals (i riyal=26.67 U.S. cents). 
From January i960 to August 1971 the exchange rate was $1=4.50 riyals (i riyal=22.22 U.S. cents). Between Decembei 
1971 and February 1973 the rate was $1=4.145 riyals (i riyal=24.i3 U.S. cents). It was $1=3.730 riyals (i riyal = 26.8i 
U.S. cents) from February to August 1973; and $i =3.55 riyals (i riyal=28.i7 U.S. cents) from August 1973 to March 1975, 
when the riyal’s direct link with the dollar was ended and the currency was valued in terms of the IMF Special Drawing 
Right (based on a weighted “basket” of 16 national currencies since July 1974), with a mid-point of i SDR=4.28255 
riyals. Wide fluctuations around this are allowed in order to permit a fixed rate against the U.S. dollar for extended periods 
of time. From August 1975 to July 1977 the rate was $1=3.53 riyals. The average exchange rate in 1975 was $1=3.518 
riyals. In terms of sterling, the exchange rate between November 1967 and June 1972 was /i =10.80 riyals. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 
(million riyals, July ist to June 30th) 


Revenue 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Oil royalties .... 
Income tax (inch tax on oil 

21,458 

23,002 

receipts) 

65,702 

76.854 

Customs ..... 

375 

500 

Other items .... 

8,312 

10.579 

From general reserve 

j 

15,088 


Total 

riOi 935 

110,935 


Expenditure 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Council of Ministers . 

5.248 

4.336 

Municipal and rural affairs 

1. 175 

1.320 

Defence and aviation 

3.051 

3.082 

Interior ..... 

2.581 

2.775 

Labour and social affairs . 

2,483 

1.652 

Health ..... 

1.136 

1.236 

Education .... 

6,619 

7.662 

Communications 

570 

1,187 

Foreign aid . 

, 4.658 

2,967 

Subsidies .... 

6,924 

7.846 

Projects expenditure {see below) . 

74.379 

74.433 

Total (inch others) . 

110,935 

110,935 


Budget 1977/78: Revenue: SR 146,493 million; Expenditure: SR 111.400 million. 


PROJECTS BUDGET 
(planned expenditure in million riyals) 



1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Council of Ministers 

Municipal and rural affairs . 

Public worlts and housing 

Information .... 

Civil aviation .... 

Interior ..... 

Labour and social affairs 

Health . . ... 

Education . . 

Communications .... 
Finance and national economy 
Industry, electricity and commerce 
Agriculture and water resources 
Public investment fund 

Other . . . 

Less: Earmarked expenditure . 



248.1 

1 , 575-4 

66.5 

158.5 

466.8 

385-1 

36.4 

84 . 1 

565-5 

2,051.6 

1.182.5 

45 9 

855 0 
2,552.0 

3.989.6 

1,658.9 

3.683.8 
114.4 

205.3 

1.150.8 
973-2 

165.7 

435-1 

1.265.6 

4.212 .0 
^, 955- 3 

114.4 

L053-5 

3,000.0 

6.409.0 

4.761 .8 
13,221 .6 

185-7 

636.7 

4.469.9 
2,301.3 

1.408.5 

2.061 .6 
6,355-1 

10,994.2 

7.030.1 

586.7 

1.718.0 

1.600.0 

17,047-8 ■ 

4.756-9 

14,758.0 

9.061 .4 
959-8 

4,469-9 

3,078-9 

2,040.8 
1 , 737-0 
6,367.6 
15,380.7 
3/984 -8 
1,081 .0 

1.721.4 

25,396.3 
,— 20,361 . 1 

Total 



14,263.0 

26,397.0 

74,379-0 

74,433-4 


1266 
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FIVE YEAR PLAN— 1975-80 
(proposed expenditure in million riyals) 


Water and desalination .... 

34.065 

Agriculture ...... 

4.685 

Electricity ...... 

6,240 

Manufacturing and minerals . 

45.058 

Education ...... 

74.161 

Health ....... 

17.302 

Social Programmes and j'outh welfare 

14.649 

Road, ports and railroads 

21,283 

Civil Aviation ..... 

14.845 

Telecommunications and post . 

4-225 

Municipalities ..... 

53.328 

Housing ...... 

14.263 

Holy Cities and the Hajj 

5.000 

Other Development .... 

9.312 

Total Develop.ment 

318,416 

Defence ...... 

78-157 

General Administration .... 

38.179 

Funds ....... 

63.478 

Subtotal Other . 

179.814 

Total Plan .... 

498,230 


Currency In Circulation (million riyals at end of Islamic year): 197J-72, 1,788.2; 1972-73- 2,296.3: 1973-7-1. 2,9-13 -i: if»7-l-75. 
4,072.8; 1975-76, 6,680.5. 


I NTE RNATI ONA L R ESI- R VES 
(U S. 8 million in December cacli year) 



1970 

[ 1971 

1972 

mm 

1974 

1975 

1070 

Gold 

119 



130 

mBm 

126 

125 

Rc.servc position in IMF 

23 



40 


I.S38 

2.593 

Foreign e.xchange 

520 



3.707 


21.355 

21.337 

Total 

wm 


2.500 

.3.877 

14.285 

23.310 

27.025 


November 1977 (U S ? million): Tot-al re^^erves 30,904 (fornirn cxcliai'.ee 
Sourcf. IMl'. IntfrnaUor.ai I'srutr.na! St.':!is!ics. 
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GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
(million riyals at current prices, twelve months ending June 30th) 


Statistical Survey 



1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1975-76 

Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing , . 

Mining and Quarrying: 

1,058.7 

1.138.7 


1.392.1 

Crude petroleum and natural gas 

16,931-5 

26,284 .3 


104,696. 1 

Other ....... 

Manufacturing: 

58.7 

90.4 

146.4 

238.1 

Petroleum refining ..... 

1,441 .6 

1,810.8, 

4.346-5 

5.718-5 

Other ....... 

543-0 

617.1 

729-9 

931-2 

Electricity, Gas and Water .... 

302.2 

319-1 

328.4 

317-9 

Construction .... 

Wholesale and Retail Trade, Restaurants and 

1.173-8 . 

1,808.9 

• 2,927.3 

4,762.6 

Hotels ....... 

1,177.0 

1.553.5 

2.354-6 

3.381.1 

Transport, Storage and Communication . 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate, Business 

1.567-4 

2,121 .3 

2,717.6 

3.945-7 

Services: , 

Ownership of dwellings . ■ . 

800.0 

1,000.3' 

1.333-0 

2,000 .0 

Other ....... 

411-4 

522.5 

■ 746 - 3 

1,107.4 

Community, Social and Personal Services 

297.1 

338.9 

403.0 

522.8 

Sub-Total ..... 
Less Imputed Bank Service charge 

25.762.4 
— 50.0 

37.605.5 

-51-0 

96,620 . 7 
-63.8 

129.013.5 

—76.6 

Sub-Total ..... 
Public Administration and Defence 

Other Government Services .... 

25.712.4 

1.076.4 

1.068.5 

37.554-5 

1,362.6 

1. 170. 5 

95.556.9 

1,766.9 

1,718.2 

128,936.9 

2,646.9 

2,949-7 

G.D.P. IN Producers’ Values 
Import Duties ...... 

27.857-3 

400.0 

40,087.6 

463.5 

99,042 .0 
475-0 

134.533-5 

514.8 

G.D.P. IN Purchasers’ Values . 

28,257.3 

40.551-1 

99.517-0 

135,048.3 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(U.S. S million) 



' 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. . . 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. . ' . ' . 

2.089 
— 829 

3.505 

-866 

m 

7.531 

-2,103 

30.091 

-3.713 

27.175 

—6,141 

35,477 

—10,567 

Trade Balance .... 
Exports of services . . 

Imports of services . . . 

1,260 
283 
— 1.208 

2,640 

341 

-1.795 

3.053 

464 

—1,619 

5.428 

764 

-3.098 

26,378 
2,556 ' 
-4.394 

21.034 

3.131 

-6,606 

24,910 
' 4,462 
-11,425 

Balance on Goods and Services' . 
Private unrequited transfers (net) , 
Government unrequited transfers (net) . 

335 

-183 

-81 

1,186 
. —208 
-68 

■ 1,898 
—267 

-157 

3.094 

-392 

-498 

24.540 

-518 

—1.015. 

17.559 
. -551 . 
—3,128 

17.947 

-989 

-3,328 

Current Bala.nce 

Direct capital investment (net) 

Other long-term capital (net) 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

Net errors and omissions .... 

71 

20 

77 

— II 

-70 

gio 
— III 

“25 

45 
— 22 

1.473 

35 

19 

-179 

—162 

2,205 

—696 

-4 

142 

—12 

25,007 

-4.470 

-39 

—604 
— 12 

13.880 

1.754 

—6,170 

-544 

—100 

13,629 

—401 

—7,641 

-1.342 

—268 

Total (net monetary movements) . 

87 

796 

1.187 

1.633 

17,882 

8,821 

3,977 


IiMF, Internaticmal Financial Statistics. 
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SAUDI ARABIA Slaltslical Sutvcy 

EXTERFiAL TRADE 

(miHion riyals) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

mm 

‘973 

‘973 

‘975 I 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

3.362 

9.003 


3.625 

27.303 

3.665 

22,758 

7.270 

33.296 

a 

23 . 22 -} 

97.565 

41.500 

127.500 


Source: UN, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(million riyals) 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 Exports* 

1973 

1975 i 

1976 

FoodstuSs 

Textiles and Clothing 
Machinery, Transport 
Building Materials . 
Chemical Products . 
Miscellaneous . 

1 

Total . . 1 

i 

1,222 

333 

1,686 

480 

234 

732 

1.735 

696 

2.536 

513 

399 

‘.307 

2,023 Crude petroleum 

955 Refined petroleum . 

3,686 Others . 

1,210 

332 

‘.S33 

102,450 

7.330 

140 

00,790 

6,620 

170 

1 1S.080 
^.330 

170 

1 

3. 70S 

7.‘97 

10,149 T OTAL 

I 10,020 

07.570 

127,500 


^Source: IMP, International Financial Statistics. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(million riyals) 



Imports 

Exports 


‘973 

‘ 9/2 

1973 

Bahrain .... 

91 .6 

40.6 

616.1 

770.3 

Belgium .... 

85-5 

‘ 7 ‘ -9 

273.6 

595-3 

France .... 

107-5 

‘56 -3 

2 , III .0 

3.060.7 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

293.8 

507.5 

736.2 

I. IQ' .5 

India ..... 

S3. 6 

S7-3 

230 - 5 

333-3 

Ital}' .... 

190.6 

‘ 97-3 

2.536.9 

3,321 .8 

Japan .... 

675-7 

1,132.6 

3.333.9 

3 , 93 S -5 

Jordan .... 

50.0 

10S.9 

33-7 

67.0 

Lebanon .... 

57S.9 

8G0 . 6 

Si .6 

107.6 

Malaysia .... 

I . I 

3*5 

89.0 

129.6 

Netherlands .... 

igS.o 

316.2 

2, 70S. 2 

3.111 .2 

Spain ..... 

12.9 

‘ 3 -‘ 

055 • 2 

2.0 -jO. 1 

United Kingdom . 

33 5 0 

525-5 

i.f^-i 5-7 

2.657 2 

U.S.A 

916.7 

1,407.0 


1,000. 2 


Pilgrims to Mecca: 

107-1-75 9»'‘^-7r7. 


TOURISM 

><>72-73 = ; ‘073-73 '"'7.735: 

'*>75-70 •'■01.57.U '*>70-77 71''/' ;» 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 


! i i 

I'C j I'lyc 1 :<)TJ I I'r.*; 


( ! 

(r.nl'i'.onl . • i ; 4“' 

I'lcijiht to:in'.--l:i5or.U';tc*. Cir.slhi^n' . . 3'' t ' ' 



) 


































SAUDI ARABIA 


Statistical Survey 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


(motor vehicles in use) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1974* 

Passenger cars .... 

52,700 

61,100 

64,900 

59,400 

Commercial vehicles 

35,300 

43,200 

50,400 

1 

52,600 


* Figures for 1971-73 are unavailable. 
Source: United Nations, Siaiistical Yearbook. 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING* 
{’000 metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Goods loaded .... 

246,560 

321,210 

390,510 

377,710 

of which: Ras Tanura . 

246,540 

321,190 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Goods unloaded . 

3,000 

3,500 

4,000 

5,000 


* Provisional figures. 

Sottrce: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(total scheduled services) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Kilometres flown (’000) . 

Passengers carried ('000) . 

Passenger -kilometres (million) . 

Freight tonne-km. (’000) . 

Mail tonne-km. (’000) 

Total tonne-km. ('000) 

17.000 

762 

777 

15.100 

goo 

86.000 

17.500 

968 

939 

26.500 
1,400 

112,000 

21.800 
1.282 
1.268 

35.800 
1.600 

1 5 1. 000 

26.000 

1,650 

1,750 

43.000 
1,700 

202,000 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 

(Academic year 1974/75) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Kindergarten . 
Primary . 

Post-primary . 

Higher . 

Technical 

Adult 

88 

3,028 

939 

7 

13 

n.a. 

n.a. 

29,756 

11,212 

1,741 

394 

n.a. 

13,903 

634,498 

205,613 

19,093 

3,408 

99,673 


1-270 



SAUDI ARABIA 


The Cor.slilution, The Gorentmeni 


THE CONSTITUTION 


After Ibn Saud had finally brought the whole of present- 
day Saudi Arabia under his control in 1925. the territory 
was made into a dual kingdom. 

Six years later, in 1932, the realm was unified by decree 
and became the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. Saudi Arabia 
as a whole has in practice been developing, in recent 
years particularly, from monarchical towards ministerial 
rule. The power of the Cabinet was increased in May 
1958, when several ministries were delegated to the 
Crown Prince. In December i960, however, the Crown 
Prince resigned and King Saud assumed the Prime 
Ministership. In 1962, Prince Faisal resumed the Prime 
Ministership. In 1964 King Saud was relieved of his 
duties and his brother Prince Faisal was proclaimed King. 
King Faisal was assassinated in 1975 and succeeded by his 
brother Khalid. 

The organs of local government arc the General Munici- 
pal Councils, the District Council and the tribal and village 
councils A General Municipal Council is established in the 
towns of Mecca, Mc-dina and Jeddah. Its members are 
proposed by the inhabitants and must be approved by the 
King. Functioning concurrently with each General Muni- 
cipal Council is a General .Administration Committee, 
which investigates wa3’s and means of c.xccuting resolutions 
passed by the Council. There arc also elected district 
councils under the presidency of local chiefs, consisting of 
his assistant, the principal local officials and other import- 


ant persons of the district. Every village and tribe h.as .a 
council composed of the sheikh, who prcside.s. his legal 
advisers and two other prominent personage.s. These 
councils have power to enforce regulations. 

The principal administrative divisions are as follow.s: 

Na]d: capital Kiyadh. Xajd i.s sub-divided as follow.s: 

1. The principality of Ris’adh, to which .ore associated 
Wadi al-l)awasir, al-.-Vilaj, al-Hariq, al-Kharj. 
al-'Aridh, al-Washm and Sudair. 

2. The principalitj' of al-Qasim, consprising 'Unaixah. 
Buraidah, al-Kas and their villages, and al-.Mudhan- 
ban and its dependencies. 

3. The Xorthern principalitj- (capital Jlayil). Tins 
includes the tribes of Shammar, ’Anzah, al-l>hafir 
and Mutair. the Town of Taima in the south and some 
northerl}' towns. 

Hijaz: capital Mecca. Includes the principalities of Tabulc, 
al-'Ula, Dhaba, al-Wajh, .Amlaj, Vnnbu'. Metlm.i. 
Jeddah, al-Lith, al-Qunfundhah. Baijnr.shi and Tayif. 

’Asir: capital .Abba. Includes .Abba, Qahtan, Sli.ihran, 
Rijal .Alma', Rijal al-Hajr, Banu Shahr, ?ilahri\-il, 
Bariq, Bisha, Najran and its vili.is'e- 

Eastern Province (.-}/ Hitsn): capital Damm.am. Includes 
Hoftif, .Al-Mubarraz, Qatif, Dhah.'’an, ,Al-Khobar and 
Q.aryat al-Jubail. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

H.M. King Khalid iii.v .Addul .Aziz 
(.\cccdcd to the throne .March 25th, 1975) 
Crov/n Prince: Fahd ihx .Audul .\ziz 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

f January 197k) 


Prime Minister: H.M. King Khalid ihn Audul .Aziz. 

First Deputy Prime Minister: H it H. Pnnee Fahd ins 
AiiDUL .Aziz. 

Second Deputy Prime Minister and Commander of the 
National Guard: H.K.H. Prince .Audullah ms .Midul 
■Aziz. 

Minister of Defence and Aviation: H R H Sultan ihn 
.Aiidul .Aziz. 

Minister of Public Works and Housing: H.R.H Prmcc 

MiiTAiii iiiN Audul .Aziz 

Minister of Municipal and Rural Affairs: H H H Pnner 
AfAjr.D IHN .\nDVii. Azu 

Minister of Interior: H RH Prince Nays r iun .Audul 
•Aziz 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: H K H I’rmce Sauh .Al- 

Faisal. 

Minister of Oil and Mineral Wealth: Slu-ikb /.aki 

A'amani 

Minister ct Labour and Social Affairs: Sb< ibb Im AinM iln 

.Audus.i.ah .\n);ai'.v. 

Minister e! Higher Education: Slu ii.b H.\'.s\n si n 
I. M l .\s-SHr,ifa(, 

Minister ot Communications: Sle ddi Mrs'.! s-. Im'.miim 

.\t -M.\NsoU!-! 


Minister of Finance and National Economy: Muha'M'ai) 

Ali Aiidul-Khau.. 

Minister of Information: Mr .Muii M-ui.Mi .\iaifiu 

Minister of Industry and Power: I'r (;!(.\zi r- 

Rahman .’m.oo.saiih. 

Minister of Commerce: Dr. Sul.mva.n .\i'!>:'i, .\/:z .\s- 
Salim 

Minister of Justice: Slivikh Iui'.mum n :; Muiiaaht.ad sun 
Ihkahim .As-Shi:ikii 

Minister of Education; D: .\! i>u: Kt‘ 

,\l-Kiiuw.\iti r. 

Minister of Planning: Sheil.ii Hisium 1 
Minister of Pilgrimage Affairs and Waqfs: h 

WaIIHaII .'vI I>VL V.'a'.i 

Minister ot Agriculture and Water: !>: I'-vm. 

I!>N .‘m.I'UL Ma'-a'. '-.‘-Si!:- ! I. it 

Minister ot Health: Dr M! -!!'. st t-r; i;-,.-. -,: 

Minister cl Posts, Telegraphs and Teleconnunicatlsns; 

! »r \l AV. • ( I A i It . A , ; 

Ministers 0! State: M . Ai.u- "'t*- ■' 

Dr Ai!>ui!M' It i'.’.y' tu-;. »•., 

.Al !‘i t. l.ATir .'d;:.!' 



SAUDI ARABIA 


Diplomatic Representation 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO SAUDI ARABIA 
(In Jeddah, unless otherwise indicated) 


Afghanistan: Charge d'affaires a.t.: M. Mousa Faizy 
(also accred. to Jordan). 

Algeria: Ambassador: Mohammad Kadri. 

Argentina: Ambassador : Juan Manuel Figuerero. 

Australia: Villa Ruwais Quarter, P.O.B. 4876; Ambassador : 

D. J. Kingsmill (also accred. to Kuwait). 

Austria: P.O.B. 767; Ambassador: Dr. Franz Schmid 
(also accred. to Oman, Qatar and the Yemen Arab 
Republic). 

Bahrain: Ambassador: Sheikh Ahmed Ali al-Khalifah. 

Bangladesh: Ambassador: Humayun Rasheed Choud- 

HURY. 

Belgium: Ambassador: Andr^; de Schutter (also accred. 
to Oman and the Yemen Arab Republic). 

Brazil: Ambassador: jMurillo Gurgel Valente (also 
accred. to Oman and Qatar). 

Cameroon: Ambassador: Alhaji Hammadou Alim (also 
accred. to Iran and Kuwait). 

Canada: Ambassador: Edward L. Bobinski. 

Chad: Ambassador: Mahamat Rahma Saleh. 

China (Taiwan): Ambassador: Hsueh Yu-chi. 

Denmark: Ambassador: Paul Bent Soendergaard (also 
accred. to Kuwait). 

Egypt: Shareh El Mattar; Ambassador : Ahmed M. Thabit. 

Ethiopia: Charge d'affaires a.i.: Kassahum Getaneh. 

Finland: Ambassador: Kai Helenius (also accred. to 
Oman and Qatar). 

France: Ambassador: Robert Richard. 

Gabon: Ambassador : Lieut. -Col. Diop Mamadou. 

Gambia: Ambassador: Osman Hammadou Salah (also 
accred. to Ethiopia and Iran). 

Germany, Federal Republic: Ambassador: Reinhard 

SCHLAGINTWEIT. 

Ghana: Ambassador: Abdul Raouf Alando. 

Greece: Ambassador: Constantinos Vassis (also accred. 
to the Yemen Arab Republic). 

Guinea: Ambassador: Thierno Nabiko Diallo (also 
accred. to Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman and Qatar). 

India: Ambassador : Manzoor Alam Quaraishi. 

Indonesia: Ambassador: Dhanamar Ad jam (also accred. 
to Jordan). 

Iran: 116 Madina Rd.; Ambassador: Jaafar Raed. 

Iraq: Ambassador: Falih Abdul Razak al-Sumorai. 

Ireland: Ambassador: Eamon O’TuathaiL. ■ 

Italy: Ambassador: Alberto Ramasso Valacca. 

Japan: Ambassador: Nobuo Okuchi (also accred. to Oman 
and the Yemen Arab Republic). 

Jordan: Ambassador: Nasir Aldeen al-Assad. 

Kenya: Ambassador : Mwabili Kisaka. 

Korea, Republic: Villa North, Hamra Palace; Ambassador- 
Yu,Yang-su (also accred. to Oman)., 

Kuwait: Ambassador: Sheikh Bader Muhammad Ahmed 
as-Sabah. . 

Lebanon: Ambassador: Rashid, Fakhouri. 

Libya: El Sharifia; Ambassador : Ahmed Fouzi Hilal ben 
Paid. 

Saudi Arabia also has diplomatic relations wi 
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Malaysia: Ambassador : His Highness Prince Abdul Aziz 
BIN Mohammed Hamzah (also accred. to Jordan). 

Mali: Cairo, Egypt. 

Malta: Charge d'affaires: Maurice Lubrano. 

Mauritania: Ambassador: Ahmed bin al Talab (also 
accred. to Kuwait and Oman). 

Mexico: Beirut, Lebanon. 

Morocco: Ambassador: Mohammed Naciri. 

Netherlands: Ambassador: Dr. Jan B. Van Loon (also 
accred. to the Yemen Arab Republic). 

Niger: P.O.B. 1394, Ambassador : Oumarou Amadou. 

Nigeria: Ambassador: Alhaji Mohammed Sani Kontagora 
(also accred. to Jordan and Kuwait). 

Norway: P.O.B. 6251; Ambassador: Bjarne Grindem 
(also accred. to Bahrain, Kuwait, Qatar and the 
United Arab Emirates). 

Oman: P.O.B. 2271; Ambassador: Sheikh Ibrahim 
Hammad al-Harthi. 

Pakistan: Ambassador: Maj.-Gen. Fazal Muqeem Khan. 

Philippines: P.O.B. 4794; Ambassador: .tCmiTsmisG P- 
Pangadaman. 

Qatar: Ambassador: Abdul-Aziz bin Sa’ad al-Sa’ad 
(also accred. to the Yemen Arab Republic). 

Senegal: P.O.B. 1394; Ambassador: Ndakhte Gaye (also 
accred. to Jordan). 

Somalia: Charge d'affaires: ,\dam Jami ’Umar (also accred. 
to Bahrain, Jordan and Pakistan). 

Spain: Ambassador: Josfi Antonio Acebal. 

Sudan: Ambassador: Lieut.-Gen. El Fatih M. B. BushaRa. 

Sweden: Ambassador : Carl Gustaf Gazriel Bielke (also 
accred. to Oman, Qatar and the Yemen Arab Republic). 

Switzerland: Ambassador : Jean Bourgeois (also accred. to 
Bahrain, Oman, Qatar, the United Arab Emirates 
and the Yemen Arab Republic). 

Syria: Ambassador : Abdul Hamid Darkal. 

Thailand: Ambassador: Prasong Suwanpradhes. 

Tunisia: Ambassador: Muhammad Moussa Rouisi (also 
accred. to the Yemen Arab Republic). 

Turkey: Ambassador: Najdet Ozman (also accred. to 
Oman, Qatar and the Yemen Arab Republic). 

Uganda: Ambassador: Lieut.-Col. Musa Asumen Eyega 
(also accred. to Qatar and the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen). 

United Arab Emirates: Ambassador: Ahmed Mohammad 
Bu-Rehaima. 

United Kingdom: P.O.B. 393; Ambassador: A. J. Wilton. 

U.S.A.: ^mfcassado)-.- J ohn West. 

Uruguay: Beirut, Lebanon. 

Venezuela: josA Ram(5n Dovale. 

Yemen Arab Republic: Ambassador : Homood bin Homood 
al-Jaifi. , - 

Yemen, People's Democratic Republic: Ambassador: 
Muhammad M. Banafa. - 

Zaire: Ambassador : Kimasi Matwiku Basaula. 

Zambia: Cairo, Egypt. ' - - 

Burundi, Djibouti, Jamaica and Sri Lanka. 



SAUDI ARABIA 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Justice throughout the kingdom of Saudi Arabia is 
administered according to Islamic lav,- by a Chief Judge, 
wbo is rcsponsiWo for the Department of Sharia Affairs. 
Sentences in the kingdom are given according to the 
Koran and the Sunna of the Prophet. 

The judicial system provides for three grades of court 
and a Judicial Supervisory Committee; 

The Judicial Supervisory Committee. The Committee 
consists of three members and a president appointed by 
the King. It supervises all the other courts and is situated 
at Mecca. 

Chief Justice, Mecca: Sheikh .Audullah ihn Hassan. 

Courts of Appeal (Courts of Cassation). There arc sever.al 
courts of appeal in Hijaz and Najd. liaving jurisdiction 
to hear appeals from the Malikawat al-Sharin al-Koubta. 

Mahkamat al-Sharia al-Koubra. The competence of 
these courts e.xteiids to all cases not covered by the above. 
They are situated in Mecca. Medina and Jeddah, Appeal 
may be made to the Courts of Cassation. 

Mahkamat al-Omour al Mosta’jalah. Thc.se courts, 
which are held throughout the country, deal with cases 
of minor misdemeanours and actions in which the value- 
does not exceed Sit 30. Other branches of these courts 
deal exclusively with affairs of the Bedouin tribes with the 
same competence. The decisions of those courts are final. 

Chief Qadi and Grand Mufti; (vacant). 


RELIGION 

Arabia i.s the centre of the Islamic faith and includes the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina, jixeept in the Pastern 
Province, -whore a large number of people follow Shi'a rites, 
the majority of the population arc of the Sunni faith. The 
last .seventy years have st^en the rise of the Wahhabi sect, 
who originated in the eighteenth century, but first became 
unified and influential under their late leader King Ibn 
Saud. They are now the keepers of the holy places and 
control the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Mecca: Birthplace of the Prophet .Muhammad, seat of the 
Great Mosque and Shrine of Ka'ba visited by .a million 
Muslims annually 

Mcdina: Burial place of .Muhammad, second sacred city of 
Islam. 

THE PRESS 

Since most newspapers .and periodicals h.ave hrrn 

published bv jire.ss org.inizations admini.stefed by Ixiards of 
directors with full autonomous powers, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Press Daw. TIrese organizations, 
v.-lncii took over from small private firms, are pnv.ately 
owtied by groups of individuals widely i-xpenenci'-.i in 
newspaper publishing .and admimstralion (o-e Pubh-hers) 

There are .dso .1 mimbor of popular peruMbc-iN piiblislmd 
by tin- Government am! by the .\rabi.an .\meric.ui till to 
and distributed iree of charge. The press g. subjis;: to no 
leg.i! n-stnctioii alTecting free-.lom of expression o: the 
Cov t'f iD'sv N 

Arab News; !’ O U s,.;. l.-sldah; f lo;!-. r.nel-.sU, p-ab- 
bdu-.S by Al-M.wim.i P.'cs, l-.si.ddishment 
al-BIIad: King Ah hil Atir St.. If.M.ali; f. 103 1; Ar.ibic; 
piibhshrd by .ahBil.ad I’uMi'h.mg Corprration; Kditor 
Annrt,i!A;jj> .'\i.-,s^iii-J!UK.s!!J; circ, rt-cs-so. 


Judicial Syston, Rcligior., The Press 

fqraa: King .Abdul Aziz St.. Jeddah; f. lo"^; .-Ar.abic; 
published by a!-Bilad Publishing Corporation; 1 -alitor 
Dr. .-VtiDULLAH Mann-.sa; circ. 15,000 
al-jazirah: P.O.B. 353. .Apt. -SS. .Municipality Bldg.. S.afat, 
Riyadh; Arabic; circ. 5.000. 

al-Madina al-Munawara: Jeddah, P.O.B. S07: f. 1937; 
.Arabic; published by al-^^adina Press H.st.'tblishmcnt; 
Editor Os.’-tAX Hatez; circ. 30,000. 
al-Nadwah: .Mecca; f. 195S: .Arabic; publishe'l by .'-lecca 
Press and Information Organization: Editor Hamep 
MurAWi'E; circ. ro.ooo. 

Okaz Newspaper: P.O.B. 150S, Jeddah; f. i9'>o; .Arabic; 
circ. 20,000, 

aURiyadh: P.O.B. S51, Rit-adh; .-Arabic; publLshcd bj- 
Yamamah Press Organization; Editor Tur.ki .A. ,sl- 
SuD.AKi; circ. 10,000. 

Saudi Gazette: .Mina Road. P.O.B. 5576. Jeddah; 1. 1075; 
English; published by Ok.az <)rgai',iz.'.Vion. I.tir.-t'>e:i. 

M. SiioiioKsni; Editor .Avai) A, .Mmian'i: -Man. 
Editor .^IALcoLM Withnkli,. 

Saudi Review: P.O.B. .jc.'s.S, Jeddah; f. lobO; English; 
daily newsletter from Saudi ne-.vspapers .and broad- 
casting .service; Publisher and Chief Etiitor .NIi:iiAMM,sf> 
Salahupdi.n: Gen. .^Ian. .Muhammad .\i.i ai.-M’azie; 
circ. 5,000. 


WEEKEIES 

Akhbar al-Dhahran (D!:a>:raii A'nrs): D.animanr, f. 195P: 

Editor ’.Ani) ,Al-,Aziz .■Vi.-ls.t; circ. 1,500, 

Arabian Sun: .Aramco, Dhahran; English; fiubh-.he-l by 
the .-Xmluan .American Oil Co.. Dhahran. 

Child: P.CXB. 150,'', Jeddah; f. 107O: weekly; circ. 5.0-1.^ 
al-Dawa: Riyadh; .Arabic. 

Hasan; Jeddah; f 1077, we-kly, rhiMren’s m.-i-.,'.i.-im' 
l-Mi(or-in-Chii f Jacoii .Mi-iiammad Is.s.m-; rirc lo.r'n. 

The Journal: .Mu-.Iim World Le.igue. Mecca. Em-li-'h. 
J-klitor Savvii) H.vstr; .Mi.-t.mi.m: 

al-Khalij al-’Arabi ( 7 V,' .-hiTtini: (titlf): .M-Kh.'ihar, {, 
195.S; Editor '.Ani) .Vli.ah Shuhat; circ 1,20-0. 
nl-MuJtama; P.O.B. 35.5. Apt. SS, .Municip.ality Bld.i;.. 
Safat. Rivadh; f. 1964; Arabic: weekly; Dir.-Gen. 
Saleh Sale.m. 

News from Saudi Arabia: Pre-s D- p: . .Mmi-tryof l!ii>.rin;\- 
tion. Jeddah. I. looi ; ne-.v-. bulletm; Eiig!i-^h. l-ahtor 
IzzAT .^IuETl; circ. 22.000 

Oil Caravan Weekly: Aramco, Dhahr.an; Arabic; publiilird 
by the Arabian .Amcric.an Oil Co. 

Saudi Arabia Business Week: P.tJ B 2>')f. lily.-.'il. 
woe-kU' newdetter coverin'.’ r.rv. proo-ct-;, r.e’.' s-u^'-rn- 
ment regulation-, force.'-. -.t--, teiid'-r-;. oil m lmtry 
Umm at-Qura: Mecc.i. f >.024. l-iditor lit-.- •.tr; Ai.t-vt.:.,*.!! 
.A,xt}i:i;L; publi''h’ d la- th-- GiiVi rnment . go'. '-rnn-.'-r.t.i!. 
mdustna! and cici.al aii.iir--. circ 
al'Yamamah: Riy.adli; f. 1952; Dir. Aiiuri' Ei.-HoeHAH; 
circ. t.ooo. 

ol-Ynum (ro.ftv); P.O.B. 5'’i5, I.i.-!mrnnm; f Ebr 

A u r> c L .A z ! z ’ .A L- T v r. >: v , 


PEKloniCALS 

HaiJ (/hOrD'O; Me;tA, {. t-nr. Aral -c and i cEiDi; 
t .-Nt. 'AMovn'.; b-,- 

the G-iverrirnT-t Idmi'.'.rv of f‘..’.'ri:;-,.',:-- an '. I.'-"- 

do-.i merit* : circ, e.er-i 

el-Manhal: 45 Ar.if.’.t .'-■•.rret. f !93*- e'' --!h:v, 

bter.try; hdii-tr co.-Ait:- ; tarr ' 


SAUDI ARABIA 

al-Tilarah: P.O.B. 1264, Jeddah; f. i960; monthly; for 
businessmen; published by Jeddah Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry; Chair. Sheikh Ismail Abu- 
dawood; Gen. Man. Wahab Abuzinada; circ. 1,800. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Saudi Press Agency: Nasieriya St., Riyadh; f. 1970; 
Dir.-Gen. Abdulla Hilail. 


PUBLISHERS 

al-Bilad Publishing Organization: King Abdul Aziz St., 
Jeddah; publishes al-Bilad and Iqraa\ Dir.-Gen. 
Abdullah Dabbagh. 

Dar al-Yaum Press and Publishing Establishment: P.O.B. 
565, Damman; publishes al-Yaitm\ Dir.-Gen. Omar 
Zawawi. 

al-Jazirali for Press Printing and Publishing: P.O.B. 354, 
Riyadh; f. 1964;- 29 mems.; publishes al-Jazirah 
(daily) and al-Mujtama (weekly); Dir.-Gen. Saleh 
Al-Ajroush; Editor-in-chief Khalid el Malek. 

al-Madina Press Establishment: P.O.B. 807, Jeddah;. 

1937: publishes al-Madina al-Munawara', Dir.-Gen. 

' Ahmed Salah Jamjoon. 

Okaz Organization for Press and Publication: Al-Mina St., 
P.O.B. 1508, Jeddah; publishes Okaz, Saudi Gazelle 
and Child; Gen. Man. Ali H. Shabokshi. 

Saudi Publishing and Distributing House: Al-Jauhara 

, Building, Flats 7 and 12, Baghdadia, P.O.B. 2043, 
Jeddah; books in Arabic and English; Chair. Muham- 
mad Salahuddin; Gen. Man. Muhammad Ali al- 
Wazir. 

al-Yamamah Press Establishment: Riyadh; publishes al- 
Riyadh, al-Yamamah and She; Dir.-Gen. Abdullah 
Qar’awi. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Saudi Arabian Broadcasting Service: Ministry of Informa- 
tion, Airport Rd., Jeddah; stations at Jeddah, Riyadh, 
Dammam and ’Abha, broadcast programmes in Arabic 
and English; overseas service in Urdu, Indonesian. 
Persian and Swahili; Dir.-Gen. (vacant). 

ARAMCO. Radio:- Dhahran; broadcasts programmes in 
English for the entertainment of employees of Arabian 
American Oil Company. 

There are about 245,000 radio receivers. 

TELEVISION 

Saudi Arabian Government Television Service: Information 
Ministry, Riyadh; stations at Riyadh, Jeddah, Medina, 
Dammam, Qassim and Abha operate 8 hours daily; 
major stations and relay points are under construction 
to serve all principal towns; Dir.-Gen. A. S. Shobail. 

Dhahran- HZ-22-TV. Aramco TV : Arabian American Oil Co„ 
Room 300, Administration Bldg., Dhahran; non- 
commercial; started i957. since 1970 English language 
film-chain operation only;. Man. (Community Services) 
Joh.n D. Kkiesmeu: ilan. • (Communications) M. M. 
Orseth. 

There are about 130,000 TV sets. 
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FINANCE 

BANKING 

The Saudi Arabian banking system consists of: the 
Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, as central note-issuing 
and regulatory body; twelve commercial banks (two 
national and ten foreign banks) ; and three specialist banks. 
There is a policy of ‘Saudization’ of the foreign banks. 

The rising volume of oil revenues imposed a need for a 
central monetary authority and in 1952 the Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency (SAM A) was established in Jeddah. 
SAMA’s functions include: bankers to' the Government; 
stabilization of the value of the currency; administration 
of monetary reserves; issue of coin and notes; and regulation 
of banking. . 

In June 1966, a Banking Control Law formalized 
SAMA’s control of the commercial banking system. 
Commercial banks are obliged to maintain a certain 
proportion of their deposit liabilities (currently, 10 per 
cent of demand deposits, and 5 per cent of time and savings 
deposits) as statutory deposits with SAMA. They must 
also maintain liquid reserves equivalent to a certain pro- 
portion (currently 20 per cent) of their total deposit 
liabilities and are required to be Saudi Joint Stock Com- 
panies, and may not trade for purposes other than banking. 
Their paid-up capital must be not less than 2.5 million 
Saudi riyals; banks’ total deposit liabilities may not 
exceed 15 times their paid-up capital and reserves; and 
banks must plough back 25 per cent of their undistributed 
profits in the form of reserves, until such reserves equal, 
as a minimum, their paid-up capital. 

(cap. = capital ; p.u. = paid up ; dep. = deposits; m. = million; 
amounts in Saudi Riyals) 

Central Bank 

Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency: P.O.B. 394, Airport Rd., 
Jeddah; f. 1952; gold, foreign exchange and invest- 
ments 146,174m. (March 1976); Pres, and Gov. Abdul 
Aziz Al Quraishi; Vice-Gov. Sheikh Khalid Moham- 
mad Algosaibi; Controller-Gen. Abdul Wahab M. S. 
Sheikh; pubis. Slalement of Affairs (fortnightly); 
Annual Reporl; Slahslical Swnmary (twice a year); 
10 brs. 

Specialist Banks 

Agricultural Credit Bank: Jeddah; f. 1964; cap. di-sm-i 
Dir.-Gen. Izzat Husni Al-Ali. 

Saudi Credit Bank: Jeddah; f. 1973; provides interest-free 
loans for specific purposes to Saudi citizens of moderate 
means. 

Saudi Investment Banking Corporation: P.O.B. 3533. 
Riyadh; f. 1976; provides medium- and long-term 
finance to business and individuals; Dir. and Gen. Man. 
Jamal M. Radwan. 


National Banks 

National Commercial Bank: P.O:B. 3555, King Abdul Aziz 
St., Jeddah; f. 1938; cap. and reserves 140m.; dep. and 
current account 2,94110. (Jan. 1975); Partners Sheikh 
Saleh Abdullah Mosa Alkaaki, Sheikh Abdulaziz 
Muhammad Alkaaki, Sheikh Salim bin Maheooi 
(Gen. Man.); 27 brs. 

Riyad Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 1047, Jeddah; f. 1957; cap. p-U- 
and res. 417m.; dep. 4,752m.; total assets ii, 53^"’- 
(June 1977); Chair. H. E. Sheikh Abdullah bin 
Adwan; Man. Dir. H.E. Sheikh Abdul Rahman 
.'VL-SHEIKH; Gen. Man. P..D. .Brewer;, 33 brs. 
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Foreign Banks 

AI-Bank al-Saudi al-Fransi: P.O.B, i. King Abdul Aziz 
St., Jeddah; cap. loom.; branches at Al-Khobar and 
Dammam; assoc, with Banque de I'lndochine ct de 
Suez. 

AI-Bank al-Saudi al-HolIandi: P.O.B. 67. Jeddah; formerly 
.Algemene Bank Nederland, N.V.. but Saudi Arabia 
acquired 60 per cent participation in 1977; 3 brs. 

Arab Bank Ltd.: Amman, Jordan; P.O.B. 344, Jeddah; 
6 brs. 

Bank al-Jazira: P.O.B. 6277, Jeddah; formerly National 
Bank of Paki.stan, Jeddah; but Saudi .Arabia acquired 
C5 per cent participation in 1976; cap. lom., dep. 
266m. (April 1977;) Chair. Sheikh .Ardul Aziz .Ab- 
dullah .Al-Sulai.man; Gen. Man. ?<I. S. .Ansari. 

Bank Melli Iran: Ferdowsi .Ave., Teheran; Jeddah. 

Banque du CaTre: Cairo; P.O.B. 472. Jeddah; 3 brs. 

Banque du Liban ct d’Outre-Mer S.A.: Beirut, Lebanon; 
P.O.B. 482, Jeddah. 

British Bank of the Middle East: London; P.O.B. 109. 
Jeddah; Dammam; .AI-Khobar. 

Citibank: New A'ork; Riyadh, P.O.B. 833, A 1 Batha St.; 
Vice-Pres. R. S. Cusac; Jeddah, P.O.B. 490; \'icc-Pres. 
Robert Wilcox. 

United Bank Ltd.: Karachi; P.O.B. 619. Dammam. 

INSURANCE CO.MPANY 

Al-Alamiya Insurance Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 209, Jeddah; 
managed by The London Assurance. London. 

Saudi United Insurance Co. Ltd,: P.O B. 4O4, .Al-Khobar; 
f. 1976: fire, accident and marine; majority share- 
holding held by .Ahmed Ifamad .Algosaibi <fc Bros.; 
Cren. .Man. .Ahmed Muham.mad Sabbagh. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Chamber of Commerce and Industries: Jeddah. P.O.B 
12O4; f. 19.S0; I’res. Sheikh Ismail .Abud.wvood. .Man. 
Wahab Abuzinada; publ. Al-Ti;ara. 

Dammam Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 719. Dammam 
Mecca Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. loSo, 
■Al-Ghazza St , Mecca, f. 1944; Pres. Muhammad A. 
Bogari; publ. Al Tijarak l!'iissii;u'.-I /, (monthly). 

Medina Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 443. Medina 

Riyadh Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P <> B 50 '^. 
Riy.adh: f 1901 , acts .as arbitrator m luisin-,-.-' dispute-, 
intormation centre. Pres Sheikh .Molt \.'!r.i> .\l 

I'l'Alii, Sec ('.cn Sali.h Tii.mmi. 4.000 lu'-ms . pubP 
iwinthly in.ui.iziiie. tr.ade directory. Iwice-'i" kiy 
bulletin 


OIL 

General Petroleum and Mineral Organization iPETROMIHi: 
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petrochemical industry and aPo the State's share in other 
hydrocarbon -based orcanizat ion'i: 

Arabian Drilling Co.: V.O.P,. 932. Riyadh; f, 1964; 
shareholding 51 per cent. rem.aindcr French p.rivatc 
capital; undertakes contract drilling for oil, 
minerals and water hvoth inside and outside Saudi 
Arabia. 

Arabian Geophysical and Surveying Co. (ARGASs: 

P.O.B. 2:09, Jeddah: f. igh'j; sh.areholdinc 51 per 
cent, remainder providtel by CtV. GirhaU dr 
Gi^phyixqiir’, geopliysica! exploration for oil. 
minerals and ground water, as v, ell ."is all tyt'cs of 
land, airborne and marine sun-ey,-; .’■'an. Dir 
Fadlull.sh Farouo: Tech. Dir. P.\ul rr.M-.v. 

Arabian Marine Petroleum Co. (MARIKCO. : PO B. 50, 

Dhahran .Airport; f. 106S; .shareholding 5! per cent, 
rem.ainder held by McDermott Co. of Nevc Orleans. 
U. 5 .A.; undertakes marine construction v.-ork i.pifv:- 
lines, rigs, sea terminals, etc.). 

Jeddah Oil Refinery: P.O.B. 1604. jedd.ah; f. 196S; 
shareholding 75 p'.-r cent, remainder iicld by S.audi 
Arabian Refining Co. (S.AKCO); the re.hnery at 
Jeddah, Japanesc-buiit ar.d .Smerican-staffed, h.as a 
capacity of 45,000 bbl./day; distrib'jtio.n in the 
Ve'estern Province is undertaken by Petro.min's 
Department for Distribution of Oil Products. 

Pefromin Lubricating Oil Co. (PETROLUBEi; P.O.B. 
1432, Jeddah; f. 19O8; foi the refining, processing 
and manufacture of lubricating oils and otlier related 
products; also distribution. 

Pefromin Lubricating Refinery (LUBREF;: f. 1975: h.v. 
initial production capacity of one million barrels of 
lubricating oil per j'ear. 

Pelromin Marketing: P.O.B 50, Dhahran .Virport; /. 
1907; wholly-OMT.ed by Pelromin; o}>.-r.ates th*- 
installations and facilities for the distribution of 
petroleum product.s in the Easte.-n. Central and 
Northern provinces of Saudi Arabia. 

Pelromin Services Department (PETROSERV/: f. 1075; 
meets he.Tltli and recreation, s! needs of p.-rsunnel of 
Pelromin and its contractors. 

Pefromin Steel Project (PETROHAR;: Jubai!, f, 1075. 
steel procesi-mg plant with capacity of 3 3 niilliou 
tons per year, 

Pefromin Sulphuric Acid Plant (PETROCID, : P.O.B 
737. ILyadli. plant b-.-.gan pro-fucti-'n mid-1971; 
wholly-owned Ir,- IVtromin. produc'-- sulphuric 
acid at Dammam. 

Pelromin Tankers and Mineral Shipping Co. iPETRO- 
SHIP;: P.< > B Itroo, jedd..'., f lo'". vi.'.lly 
owned by Petromin. op.r.iles fa;;'K>-r i:- ' t. 

Riyadh Relintry: Pf> H 30)0, K'lyai!.';. (, rur,'. 

Saudi Arabian Fertilizers Co. :SAFC 0 : Pott 553 
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(1976) 3,053.8 million barrels; Saudi Government 
acquired 60 per cent participation in 1974 and by April 
1977 negotiations were almost completed by which the 
, Saudi Government would Increase its interest to 100 per 
cent; Pres, and Vice-Chair. R. W. Powers; Chair, and 
Chief Exec. Officer John J. Kelberger. 

Arabian Oil Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 335. Riyadh; f. 1958; holds 
concession for offshore exploitation of .Saudi Arabia’s 
half-interest, in the Kuwait-Saudi Arabia Partitioned 
Zone; total oil production (1976) 111.4m. barrels; 
natural gas production (1974) 56.7m. cubic feet; Chair. 
SoHEi Mizuno; Pres. Yoshihisa Ojimi; Dir. in Saudi 
Arabia Takashi Hayashi. 

Getty Oil Co.: P.O.B. 363, Riyadh; also office in Kuwait; f. 
1928; holds concession for e.xploitation . of Saudi 
Arabia’s half-interest in the Saudi Arabia-Kuwait 
Partitioned Zone, both on-shore and in territorial 
waters; total Zone production {1976) 59.4 million 
barrels. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Saudi Government Railroad Organization: Dammam; Dir.- 
Gen. Faysal M. Al-Shehail. 

The Saudi' Government Railroad is a single track, 
standard gauge line 563 km. long. In addition, the total 
length of spur lines and sidings is 170 km. The main line 
connects Dammam Port at the Arabian Gulf with Riyadh, 
and passes Dhahran, Abqaiq,' Hofuf, Harad, Khurais and 
al-Kharj . 

The Organization is an independent entity with a 
Board of Directors headed by the Minister of Communica- 
tions. 


ROADS 

National Transport . Company of Saudi Arabia: P.O.B. 
,1312, Jeddah; specialises in all aspects of containers, 
general and heavy road haulage operations. 

Asphalted roads link- Jeddah to Mecca, Jeddah to 
Medina, Medina to Yanbo, Taif to Mecca, Riyadh to 
al-Kharj, and Dammam to Hofuf as well as the principal 
communities and certain outlying points in Aramco’s area 
of operations. Work is proceeding on various other roads, 
including one which will link Medina and Riyadh. A road 
from Taif to Jizan in the south, near the Yemeni border, 
was officially opened in 1976. The trans-Arabian highway, 
linking Dammam, Riyadh, Taif, Mecca and Jeddah, was 
completed in 1967. In 1977 there were more than 30,000 
km. of asphalted roads. 

SHIPPING 

Saudi Arabian Ports Authority: Jeddah; Pres. Dr. Fayez 
Badr. 

The deep-water port of Jeddah is the main port of the 
kingdom and the port for pilgrims to Mecca. An expansion 
scheme providing for nine new piers for large ships, 
costing million was completed in January 1973, and 
further expansion is being undertaken. Yanbo, the port 
of Medina, has been extended and modernized, with new 
docks, storage space and a special Pilgrim centre; other 
ports on the Red Sea are Muwaih, Wejh and Rabigh. On 
the Gulf there are the small ports of Al-Khobar, Qatif and 
Uqair, suitable only for small local craft, and a deep-water 
port at Ras Tanura built by the .\rabian American Oil 
Co. for its own use. The deep-water Dammam Port, which 
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was also built by the Arabian American Oil Co., lies 
approximately 12 km. from the coast and is connected 
to the mainland by a railway causeway. Expansion at 
Dammam is in progress. 1. 

Nashar Saudi Line: P.O.B. 79, Jeddah; roll-on, roll-off 
service U.K. to Jeddah; every 21 days. 

Saudi Lines: P.O.B. 66, Jeddah; regular cargo and pas- 
senger services between Red Sea and Indian Ocean 
ports. 

Saudi National Lines: P.O.B. 4181, Jeddah; regular 
container and general cargo service from U.S.A. to 
Saudi Arabia and Red Sea ports. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Saudia — Saudi Arabian Airlines: Saudia Bldg., P.O.B. 620, 
Jeddah; f. 1945; regular internal services to twenty 
cities of Saudi Arabia; regular international services to 
London, Paris, Geneva, Frankfurt, Amsterdam (cargo), 
Rome, Beirut, Casablanca, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, 
■ Dubai, Doha, Bahrain, Muscat, Port Sudan, Khartoum, 
Cairo, Kuwait, Baghdad, Damascus, Amman, Asmara, 
Karachi, Bombay, Istanbul, Shiraz, Abu Dhabi, 
Sana’a, Aden and Teheran; fleet of 2 Boeing 747, 7 
Lockheed loii, 10 Boeing 707, 16 Boeing 737, 2 
Boeing 720, 3 DC-8, 3 F-27, 3 G-il, 2 C-42iB, 2,A-loo 
and 2 PA-23-235; Dir.-Gen. Sheikh Kamil Sindi; 
Exec. Vice-Pres. and Deputy Dir.-Gen. T. Burdette. 

Saudi Arabia is also served by the following foreign 
airlines: Air Algerie, Air France, Air India, ALIA, Alitalia, 
Alyemda, British Airways, China Airlines, Cyprus Air- 
ways, EgyptAir, Ethiopian Airlines, Gulf Air, Iranair, 
Iraq Airways, KLM, Korean Airlines, Kuwait Ainvays, 
Libyan Arab Airlines, Lufthansa, Middle East Airlines, 
Olympic Airv’ays, PI A, Royal Air Maroc, Somali Airlines, 
Sudan Airways, Swissair, Syrian Arab Airlines, TMA, 
Tunis Air, Turkish Airlines, Yemen Airways. 

TOURISM 

Saudi Company for Hotels and Tourist Areas: Riyadh; 
Saudi Government has 22 per cent interest. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Saudi Arabia joined the International Atomic Energy 
A.gency in January 1963. Radio isotopes, are used in the 
oil industry and are being introduced into state-controlled 
agricultural schemes. 

UNIVERSITIES 

Imam Mohammed bin Saud Islamic University: Riyadh; 
11,200 students. 

Islamic University: Medina; f. 1961; 172 teachers, 2,944 
students. 

King Abdulaziz University: P.O.B. 1540, Jeddah; f. 1967; 

330 teachers, 3,659 students. ■ - 

King Faisal University: Dammam; fi 1975. 

University of Petroleum and Minerals: Dhahran; f. 1963; 
164 teachers, 1,383 students. 

Riyadh University: Riya,dh; f. 1957; 659 teachers, 6,710 
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Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Senegal lies on the west coast of Africa, 
bordered to the north by Mauritania, to the east by Mali 
and to the south by Guinea and Guinea-Bissau. In the 
southern part of the country The Gambia forms a narrow 
enclave extending some 200 miles inland. The climate is 
tropical, with a long diy- season followed by a short wet 
season. Average annual temperature is about 29°c (84 °f). 
French is the official language but there are numerous 
native tongues of which Wolof and Toucouleur are the 
most widespread. About 80 per cent of the population is 
Muslim and about 10 per cent Christian, mostly Roman 
Catholic. The remainder follow traditional beliefs. The 
national flag (proportions 3 by 2) has three vertical stripes 
of green, gold and red, the gold stripe bearing a five-pointed 
green star. The capital is Dakar. 

Recent History 

In 1958, after 300 years as a French colony, Senegal 
became a self-governing member of the French Community. 
The formation in 1959 of a Mali Federation, linking 
Senegal with the former French Sudan, was not successful, 
and the entity had only two months of independence in 
i960 before being dissolved. An independent Republic of 
Senegal was then proclaimed, and Leopold Sedar Senghor 
was elected President in September i960. 

In 1962 President Senghor removed the Prime Minister, 
Mamadou Dia, from office and took over the post himself, 
a change which was ratified in the new Constitution of 
1963. After a decisive win for his party, the Umon progres- 
siste sinigalaise (UPS), in the National Assembly elections 
of 1963, President Senghor gradually absorbed or outlawed 
other political parties to create a one-party state by 1966. 
Periodic civil unjrest included a general strike in 1968 
which was followed by some reforms. 

Senghor extended his power-base and forestalled 
criticism by re-creating the office of Prime Minister in 1970 
and appointing to it a 5mung man, Abdou Diouf. He also 
supported local Muslim leaders. In 1973 Senghor, the sole 
candidate, was re-elected as President and the UPS won 
all 100 seats in the National Assembly. 

President Senghor fulfilled his promise of a gradual 
return to multi-party democracy by freeing all political 
prisoners (including Dia, the former Prime Minister) in 
1974 by allowing the formation of three opposition 
parties by 1976, altering the Constitution to do so. In 
December 1976, after the UPS had won 85 seats in the 
National Assembly elections, the UPS was disbanded, and 
re-formed as the Parti socialiste (PS), linked to the 
International Socialist movement. The PDS {Parti 
ddmocratique senegalais) was recognized as the liberal 
democratic party provided for in the Constitution and 
campaigned actively in the regional elections of 1976. The 
Parti africain de I'indcpeiidance (PAI) was accepted as the 
Marxist-Leninist faction, but the more widely-based 
RND {Rassemblemcnt national deniocratiquc) was refused 
recognition. In 1977 a right-wing force emerged, and the 
Mouvement repiiblicain senegalais (MRS) was e.xpected to 


be recognized in the Constitution after the elections of 
February 1978. Senghor was re-elected as President in 
February 1978, obtaining over 82 per cent of the votes 
cast. 

The Press became very active with the re-formation of 
political parties and several new opposition papers’ 
appeared. In September 1977 Mam Less Dia, the editor of 
a new satirical weekly Le Politicien, was arrested and 
subsequently sued. for libel. 

In September 1977 President Senghor announced that 
he was ending all contacts with South Africa’s ruling 
National Party and would in future deal only with the 
leader of the Progressive Reform Party. Relations with 
France remain close, and France used bases in Senegal to 
make military and reconnaissance flights over the disputed 
former Spanish Saharan territoiy^ of Mauritania in 1977. 

Government 

Legislative power rests with the unicameral National 
Assembly, with 100 members elected for five years bj' 
universal adult suffrage. Executive power is held by the 
President, also directly elected for five years at the same 
time as the .Assembly. He appoints and leads a Cabinet, 
including a Prime Minister. Senegal comprises eight 
regions, each with an appointed Governor and an elected 
local assembly. 

Defence 

Senegal has an army of 5,500 men, a navy of 250 and an 
air force of 200. Military service is selective and lasts for 
two years. There are 1,600 men in paramilitarj’’ forces. 
France provides technical and material aid. but under an 
agreement signed in 1974 France is to hand over its military 
bases in Senegal and to begin withdrawing military and 
technical personnel. Defence expenditure in 1976 was- 
11,000 million francs CFA. 

Economic Affairs 

About 70 per cent of the population is engaged in agri- 
culture and stock rearing, and the economy is dominated 
by the production and processing of groundnuts. Ground- 
nuts and groundnut products provide about a third of 
export earnings. Attempts to diversify the range of crops 
grown and become self-sufficient in foodstuffs were ham- 
pered in 1976 by a plague of rats and in 1977 bj’ low levels 
of rainfall, particularly in the north. Regional development 
is the main aim of the 1977-81 five-i’car plan. The fishing 
industry is being expanded with foreign aid for the 
enlargement of Dakar’s fishing port and tuna-fish pro- 
cessing factory. Bee-keeping is being established with 
Israeli technical assistance. 

Phosphates are mined in the Thi6s region and concen- 
trated before e.xport. Prices on the world market fell 
drasticall)' in 1976. halving phosphate export receipts 
from 22,000 million francs CFA in 1975 fo 11,400 million 
francs in 1976, placing an extra strain on the balance of 
trade. There are plans to e.xploit the e.xtensivc deposits of 
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iron ore at Faleme, using power provided by two dams on 
the rivers Senegal and Gambia, and exporting it by a new 
rail link to the coast, while prospecting in the north for 
further phosphate deposits continues. Deposits of petroleum 
have been discovered off the coast with reserves indicated 
at about 300 million metric tons, but there are thought to 
be technical difficulties in its exploitation. Natural gas was 
discovered offshore in 1977 and was expected to be used 
from 1978 onwards to generate electricity. An oil refinery 
is to , be built near Dakar to process imported crude 
petroleum from Iran and Nigeria and form the basis of a 
chemicals industry. 

Industry is fairly well developed and includes textiles, 
chemicals, building materials and various light industries, 
including food processing. In 1976 industrial production 
accounted for about 25 per cent of G.D.P. 

With the aim of attracting foreign companies and 
providing employment, an Industrial Free Zone was 
established near Dakar. Foreign firms operating there are 
free of taxes, duties and bureaucratic controls. In the 
rest of Senegal, on the other hand, a policy of "Senegaliza- 
tion" is increasing state control and native management of 
affairs. A rise in tourist visits from an estimated 136,000 
in 1977 to 368,000 in 1981 is envisaged in the present 
development plan, and this would make tourism a major 
sector of the economy. 

For the present, however, Senegal faces , inflation, a 
balance of payments problem and a budgetary deficit, and 
remains heavily dependent on foreign investment and aid. 
The cost of servicing the national debt is estimated at 
almost a tenth of the investment budget. 

Senegal is a member of the Union Monetairs Ouest- 
Africaine (UMOA), the Organisation Commune Africaine 
et Mauricienne (OCAM), the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU) and is a signatory to the Dome convention. 

Transport and Communications 

The main railway line runs east from Dakar into Mali 
and another line runs north to St. Louis along the coast, 
with a branch to Linguera, totalling 1,034 km- The road 
network is good with over 7,000 km. passable at all seasons. 
The Senegal river is used to transport goods by both Senegal 
and Mauritania. Dakar is the largest port in West Africa 
and serves both Senegal and Mauritania. There is an 
international airport at Dakar and numerous srhall 
airports. 

Social Welfare 

Social services include a state medical service and 
certain family and maternity benefits for workers. There 
are 5 teaching hospitals with about 2,600 beds, 4 regional 
hospitals with 600 beds, 33 health centres -with 950 beds. 
51 maternity hospitals . with 1,250 beds and nearly 400 
dispensaries. In 1974 Senegal had 2S1 physicians. 


Education 

Education is compulsory for all children between six 
and fourteen years old, although facilities exist for only 
40 per cent of this age group to attend school. Since 1971 
education has been re-orientated towards practical 
subjects. Secondary school pupils have been encouraged 
to follow science-based courses and school-leavers directed 
to take up professional training in fields where personnel 
are needed. In line with the policy of “negritude”, the 
university specializes in local studies, and almost half its 
teachers are Africans. 

Tourism 

There is a \vild game reserve in the Nikolo-Koba 
National Park, and there are fine beaches. The island of 
Gore, near Dakar, is of great historical interest. Tourists 
provide a valuable source of foreign currency and encourage 
traditional crafts, and hotel accommodation is being 
increased from 3,280 rooms in 1975 to a target of 6,250 
rooms by 1981. There were 155,000 visitors in 1975. 
Senegal is a member of the Office Intcr-Etats du Tourisrae 
Africain. 

Ffsus are not required by nationals of countries in the 
EEC or OCAM. 

.Sport 

Football is the most popular game. Many forms of sport 
are practised, particularly watersports, hunting, golf, 
riding, basketball, handball and volleyball. 

Public Holidays 

1978 ; May ist (Labour Day), May 4th (Ascension Day), 
May 14th (Whitsun), July 14th (Da)' of Association), 
August 15th (Assumption), September 4th (Koritd, end 
of Ramadan), November ist (All Saints’ Day), November 
nth (Tabaski, Feast of Sacrifice), December 25th (Christ- 
mas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), February loth 
(Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet). .April i6th (Easter 
Monday). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centimes = I franc de la Communautd financifere 
africaine (CFA). 

Exchange rates (December 1977); 

I franc CFA = 2 French centimes; 

£1 sterling=442.2 francs CFA; 

U.S. $1 = 241 4 francs CFA. 
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SENEGAL 


Statistical Survey 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND 

POPULATION 

Area 

Population 
(April 16th, 1976) 

196,192 sq, km.* 

5,085,388 


* 75.750 square miles. 


Principal Ethnic groups (i960 census): Wolof 709,000, 
Fulani 324,000, Serer 306,000, Toucouleur 248,000,' 
Diola 1 1 5.000. 

Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 47.5 per 


1,000; death rate 24.0 per 1,000 (UN estimates for 
1965-70). 

Chief Towns (1976): Dakar (capital) 800,000; Thies 
117,000; Kaolack 106,000; Saint-Louis 88,000; Ziguin- 
chor 73,000; Diourbel 51,000. 


LABOUR FORCE 


(ILO estimates, '000 persons at mid-year) 



i960 

1970 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, etc. 

673 

539 

1,212 

780 

605 

1,385 

Industry .... 

70 

9 

79 

96 

18 

114 

Services .... 


29 

160 

183 

56 

239 

Total 

874 

576 

1.450 

1,059 

680 

1,739 


Source: ILO, Labour Force Estimates and Projections, 1950-2000. 

Mid-1976 (estimates in '000): Agriculture, etc. 1,472; Total 1,923 {Source; FAO, Production 
Yearbook). 


AGRICULTURE 


PRINCIPAL CROPS LIVESTOCK 

(’000 metric tons) (’000 head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Rice (paddy) . 

II6 

136 

112 

Maize 

43 

49 

47 

Millet and sorghum . 

795 

621 

555 

Potatoes 

4 

5 

5* 

Sweet potatoes 

7 

4 

4* 

Cassava (manioc) 

119 

go* 

114 

Pulses . 

23 

21 

16 

Groundnuts (in shell) 

1,006 

1,470 

1,192 

Cottonseed 

3ot 

I 9 t 

28t 

Cotton (lint) . 

I 5 t 

lit 

I 5 t 

Palm kernels . 

g* 

5 * 

5 * 

Tomatoes 

10 

18 

15* 

Mangoes 

20 

25 

27* 

Coconuts 

4 * 

4 * 

4 * 

Dry onions 

20 

23 

25* 

Oranges . 

12^ 

16 

16* 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle .... 

2,250 

2,318 

2,380 

Sheep .... 

1,608 

1,689 

1,740 

Goats .... 

804 

844 

873 

Pigs .... 

i8g 

196 

160 

Horses 

204 

210 

226* 

Asses .... 

185 

190 

196 

Camels 

23* 

24* 

25* 

Poultry 

5,800 

6,200 

6,572 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO. Production Yearbook. 


*FAO estimate, 
t Unofficial figures. 

Source: F.‘\.0, mainly Production Yearbook. 











SENEGAL 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates — ’ooo metric tons) 


Statistical Sumy 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal . 

32 

36 

37 

Mutton and lamb 

6 

6 

6 

Goats’ meat . 

2 

3 

3 

Pig meat 

6 

7 

7 

Poultry meat . 

6 

7 

8 

Cows’ milk 

80 

91 

94 

Sheep’s milk . 

6 

7 

7 

Goats’ milk 

8 

8 

9 

Hen eggs 

5-4 

5-6 

5-8 

Cattle hides 

5-5 

6-3 

6.5 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1973* 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
logs for sleepers 

18 

15* 

10* 

Other industrial wood 

360 

340 

350 

Fuel wood 

2,270 

2,320* 

2,385’* 

Total 

2,648 

2.675 

2,745 


*FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 

(’ooo metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Inland waters 

Atlantic Ocean . 

15.0* 

278.6 

12.0 

303 -8 

10. 0* 
347-0 

10. 0* . . 

351-7 

Total Catch . 

293.6 

315-8 

357-0 

3 fii -7 . 


FAO estimate. 

1976: Sea fishing 348,000 metric tons (estimate from Europe Outremer, L'Afrique 
d' expression frangaise et Madagascar). 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 


{’ooo metric tons) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Aluminium Phosphate . 

219 

405 

201 

208 

Lime Phosphate . 

L 533 

1.472 

1,682 

1,500 

Sea Salt 

122 

150 

165 

140 


* Figures from Europe Outremer, L'Afrique d' expression frangaise 
et Madagascar. 
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INDUSTRY 




1973 

1974 

1975 

Groundnut oil . 

’000 metric tons 

129 

142 

251 

Wheat flour .... 

$P >» tf 

81 

81 

87 

Canned tuna .... 

»> •» t» 

8.7 

14.4 

14.2 

Sugar ..... 

»* ft 

30 

22 

33 

Cement ..... 

ft ft ft 

296 

332 

359 

Beer ...... 

‘000 hectolitres 

118 

113 

192 

Soft drinks ..... 

If ft It 

194 

223 

269 

Cigarettes . . . . 

million 

1,970 

2,041 

2,189 

Cotton fabrics (pure woven) . 

million sq. metres 

9 

9 

8 

Footwear ..... 

’000 pairs 

3.588 

4,640 

5.172 

Jet fuel ..... 

’000 metric tons 

88 

96 

lOO* 

Motor spirit (petrol) 

It It It 

103 

117 

120* 

Kerosene ..... 

It II It 

12 

14 

15* 

Distillate fuel oils 

II II It 

239 

206 

250 

Residual fuel oils 


203 

195 

200 

Liquefied petroleum gas 

It 1 * II 

4 

4 

4 

Electricity (consumption) 

million kWh. 

353 

364 

384 


1976 : Electric energy 474 million kWh. 


* Estimated production. 

Source: mainly UN, Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 


FINANCE 

100 centimes = I franc de la Communaut^ financifere africaine. 

Coins; i, 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 francs CFA. 

Notes; 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 5,000 francs CFA. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): i franc CFA=2 French centimes; 

£i sterling =442. 2 francs CFA; U.S. $1 = 241.4 francs CFA. 

1,000 francs CFA=;£2.26=$4.i4. 

Note: For details of previous changes in the exchange rate, see chapter on Benin, Volume I. 

BUDGET 


(million francs CFA) 


Revenue 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Expenditure 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Direct taxes 

Indirect taxes . 

Income from property 
Revenue from services 
Revenue from government 
enterprises 

Other receipts . 
Extraordinary receipts 

11.630 

32.580 

350 

1.440 

750 

250 

10,000 

12,430 

35.585 

■ 310 

1.695 

4.550 

430 

15.500 

23,624 

45,120 

11,686 

2,000 

1,360 

210 

12,000 

Current expenditure on 
goods and services: 
Personnel 

Equipment and supplies . 
Maintenance . 

Interest on public debt 
Transfer payments . 
Miscellaneous expenditure . 
Extraordinary expenditure . 

24,040 

7,895 

1,824 

2,067 

7,296 

3,878 

10,000 

28,985 

9,953 

2,211 

69 

8,490 

5,292 

15,500 

36,916 

13.772 

2,707 

169 

11,191 

6,245 

25,000 

Total . 

57.000 

70,500 

96,000 

Total* . 

57,000 

70,500 

96,000 


♦ Including (in million francs CFA); Education 9,928 in 1974: 11,326 in 1975; 14,971 in 1976; 

Health 3,657 in 1974; 4,103 in 1975; 5,067 in 1976; 
Agriculture 2,300 in 1974; 2,683 in 1975; 3.442 in 1976; 
Defence 5,225 in 1974; 6,907 in 1975; 8,823 in 1976. 
Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook. 

Budgeti 1977 : Planned e.vpenditurc 149,500 million franc: 

Budget. 1978 : Planned expenditure 154,000 million franc 
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SENEGAL 


FIFTH DEVELOPMENT PLAN, 1977-81 
(million francs CFA) 


Statistical Survey 


Investment 


Rural development .... 

111,000 

Energy, mines and water resources . 

100,000 

Transport, telecommunications, trade and 
tourism ...... 

73,000 

Social development: .... 

92,000 

of which : 

Housing . . . •' ... 

28,000 

Education . . . 

23,000 

Research . . . . 

16,000 

Administration and equipment 

9,000 

Total ..... 

385,000 


Resources 


Internal resources . 

145,000 

of which: 

National equipment budget . . . 

60,000 

Regional and commune . . 

11,000 

National budget subsidies 

8,000 

Self-finance by companies 

41,000 

External resources ..... 

240,000 

of which: 

Existing finance .... 

100,000 

Subsidies ..... 

30,000 

to be raised ..... 


Total ..... 

385,000 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million francs CFA) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Imports c.i.f. . 
Exports f.o.b. . 

53.857 

42,182 

60,561 

34.707 

70.551 

54.412 



124,616 

99,101 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Dairy Products, Eggs and Honey 
Fruit and Vegetables . , 

Wheat ..... 
Rice ..... 

Sugar 

Petroleum Products 
Parachemicals 

Paper ..... 
Textiles . . 

Base Metals .... 
Machinery .... 
Electric Apparatus . 

Vehicles and Spares 

1,781 

2,638 

2,619 

9.519 

5.223 

4,833 

1-737 

2,248 

3.266 

2,869 

7.984 

3,227 

4,961 

1,986 

3,002 

2,858 

18,032 

9,082 

15,476 

2,638 

3,466 

3,714 

5,344 

9,866 

4,843 

6,129 

2,411 

2,319 

4.623 

6,050 

7,598 

14,782 

2,987 

3,495 

4.732 

3,481 

17,827 

4.877 

9,367 

Total (inch others) 

79.766 

119,376 

124,616 
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SENEGAL 

Principal Commodities — conlinued .] 


Statistical Survey 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Groundnuts .... 
Groundnut Oil 

Oilseed Cake .... 
Fresh Vegetables 

Fresh Fish .... 
Preserved Fish 

Crustaceans and molluscs 

Cement ..... 
Phosphates .... 
Petroleum products 

Sea Salt .... 

Phosphatic Fertilizers 

Cotton Fabrics 

Footwear .... 

419 

8.324 

6.532 

547 

1.265 

2,519 

851 

503 

4,943 

2.537 

493 

831 

1.545 

859 

1,404 

25,655 

6,918 

578 

2,440 

3,428 

1,304 

840 

24,946 

5,309 

793 

2,549 

1,459 

977 

1,324 

31,123 

7,871 

771 

2,321 

3,644 

1,297 

1,194 

22,226 

6,948 

810 

1,508 

1,641 

1,235. 

Total (incl. others) . 

43,237 

93.973 

99,101 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Belgium/Luxembourg 

1,160 

1,921 

3.001 

Brazil ..... 

1,119 

9,018 

2,213 

China, People’s Republic . 

4,269 

3.461 

1,854 

France ..... 

37,140 

44,306 

51,647 

Germany, Federal Republic 

3,781 

6,711 

6,726 

Iraq 

1,500 

4,012 

4,392 

Italy 

3,175 

2,653 

3.617 

Ivory Coast .... 

3,321 

3.731 

5.258 

Netherlands .... 

1,956 

2.324 

3.514 

Nigeria ..... 

1,913 

6,592 

5,118 

Pakistan .... 

417 

2,958 

2,388 

Thailand .... 

2,871 

3,530 

1,880 

U.S.S.R 

551 

6,025 

1,725 

United Kingdom 

989 

1,643 

2,364 

U.S.A 

5,962 

7,542 

9,215 

Total (incl. others) . 

79,766 

119.376 

124,616 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Belgium .... 

190 

767 

1,059 

Finland ..... 

n.a. 

621 

1,406 

France ..... 

20,556 

51,915 

47.857 

Germany, Federal Republic 

293 

746 

1,238 

Greece ..... 

488 

2,381 

2,846 

Italy ..... 

1,733 

1,365 

2,873 

Ivory Coast .... 

3.598 

4,411 

4,471 

Japan ..... 

554 

1,707 

1,313 

Lebanon .... 

183 

1,064 

855 

Mali ..... 

1,639 

1,927 

2,808 

Mauritania .... 

3,083 

4,211 

5,220 

Netherlands .... 

1,600 

4.857 

3,614 

Spain ..... 

1,147 

1.235 

793 

United Kingdom 

1,107 

4,673 

5,981 

Total (incl. others) . 

43.237 

93,973 

99,101 
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Statistical Survey 


TRANSPORT 


ROADS 

RAILWAYS Motor Vehicles in Use 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Passenger-kin. (million) 

227 

220 

185 

Net ton-km. (million) . 

362 

392 

369 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Passenger Cars 

44.776 

47.493 

49.257 

Goods Vehicles 

19,624 

21,115 

22,071 

Buses and Coaches 

3.939 

4,168 

4.329 


SHIPPING 

Dakar 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Vessels Entered and Cleared (’000 net 
tons) ...... 

38,208 

36.785 

30,132 

Passenger Arrivals .... 

3.921 

5.510 

4,000 

Passenger Departures . 

Freight Loaded (’000 metric tons) . 

10.415 

6,833 

5,000 

2,386 

2,601 

2,188 

Freight Unloaded (’000 metric tons) 

2.378 

2,013 

1,562 


CIVIL AVIATION 
Dakar Yoff 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Flights ...... 

Passenger Arrivals .... 

Passenger Departures 

Freight Loaded (tons) 

Freight Unloaded (tons) . 

Mail (tons) ..... 

11,163 

156,752 

149,382 

7.238 

3,243 

860 

11,906 

173.881 

182,842 

7,380 

3,343 

826 

13,654 

202,612 

204,917 

8,468 

3.304 

931 


EDUCATION 



Puj 

PILS 

Teachers 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Primary ..... 

Secondary . . . . 

Technical and professional 

Higher . . .... 

297.560 

64,060 

10 , 0 ^^ 

6,688 

308,526 

67,491 

12,036 

7.312 

7.300 

2,705 

484 

n.a. 

8,468 

n.a. 

580 

n.a. 


Source (unless othemise stated): Direction de la Statistique, Ministere des Finances et des Affaires ficonomiques, Dakar. 
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The Constitution, The Government 


THE CONSTITUTION 

{Promulgated March ^lh, 1963. last revised April ist, 1976) 


Preamble: Affirms the Rights of Man, liberty of the person 
and religious freedom. National sovereignty belongs to 
the people who exercise it through their representatives 
or by means of referenda. There is universal, equal and 
secret suffrage. French is the official language. 

The President: The President of the Republic is elected by 
direct universal suffrage for a five-year term and is 
eligible for re-election. He holds executive power and 
conducts national policy with the assistance of minis- 
ters chosen and nominated by himself. He is Com- 
mander of the Armed Forces and responsible for 
national defence. He may, after consultation -vHth the 
President of the National Assembly and with the 
Supreme Court, submit any draft law to referendum. 
In circumstances where the security of the State is in 
grave and immediate danger, he can assume emergency 
powers and rule by decree. The President of the 
Republic can be impeached only on a charge of high 
treason or by a secret ballot of the National Assembly 
carrying a three-fifths majority. 

The Prime Minister: The Prime Minister is nominated or 
dismissed by the President, but is responsible to the 
National Assembly. Should the Presidency fall vacant, 
the Prime Minister will assume the office for the 
duration of the term. 

The National Assembly: Legislative power is vested in the 
National Assembly which is elected by universal direct 


suffrage for a five-year term at the same time as the 
Presidential election. The Assembly discusses and 
votes legislation and submits it to the President of the 
Republic for promulgation. The President can direct 
the Assembly to give a second reading to the bill, in 
which case it may be made law only by a.three-fifths 
majority. The President of the Republic can also call 
upon the Supreme Court to declare whether any draft 
law is constitutional and acceptable. Legislation may 
be initiated by either the President of the Republic or 
the National Assembly. 

Amendments: The President of the Republic and Deputies 
to the National Assembly may propose amendments to 
the Constitution. Draft amendments are adopted by a 
three-fifths majority vote of the National Assembly. 
Failing this they are submitted to referendum. 

Judicial Power: The President appoints the members of the 
Supreme Court of Justice, on the advice of the Superior 
Court of Magistrates, which determines the constitu- 
tionality of laws. A High Court of Justice, appointed 
by the National Assembly from among its members, is 
competent to impeach the President or members of the 
Government. 

Local Government: Senegal is divided into eight regions, 
each having a Governor and an elected Local Assembly. 

Political Parties: There may be no more than three political 
parties. 


Note: The Constitution was expected to be amended to allow four political parties to operate in early 197S. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


HEAD OF STATE 

President: Leopold S^dar Senghor 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(January 1978) 


Prime Minister: Abdou Diouf. 

Minister of State for the Interior: Jean Collin. 

Minister of State for Finance and Economic Affairs: 

Babacar Ba. 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: Assane Seck. 
Minister of State for Justice: Alxoune Badara M'bengue. 

Minister of State for Puolic Health and Social Affairs: 

Doudou N’Gom. 

Minister of National Education: Kader Fall. 

Minister of the Armed Forces: Amadou Cl6dor Sale. 
Minister of Rural Development: Adrien Senghor. 

Minister of Higher Education: Odsmane Camara. 

Minister of Industrial Development and the Environment: 

Louis Alexandkenne. 

Minister of Planning and Co-operation: Ousmane Seck. 

Minister of Public Works, Town Planning and Transport: 

Mamadou Diop. 


Minister of Culture: Alioune S^ne. 

Minister of the Civil Service, Laoour and Employment: 

Amadou Ly. 

Minister of Information, Posts and Telecommunications, in 
charge of Relations with the National Assembly: Dr. 

Daouda Sow, 

Minister for Youth and Sport: Joseph Mathiam. 
Secretary-General for Foreign Affairs: FRANfois Bob. 
Secretary-General for the Presidency: O.mar WivLi . 
Secretary-General for the Government: Aliou Diagne. 

Secretary of State to the Prime Minister’s Office: Bassirou 
Gueye. 

Secretary of State for Social Improvement: Ben Mady 
Cissfi. 

General Delegate for Tourism: Moustapha Fall. 

General Delegate for Science and Technology: Djibril 
S feNE. 
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Natioiud Assembly, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


General Election, Februarv 1978 
The following parties contested the election: Parti 
sociaUste (PS), Parti ddmocratique s^negalais (PDS), 
Parti africain de I'independance (PAI). 

President: amadou Ciss:6 Dia. 


POLITICAL 

Parti socialiste sdnSgalais (PS): Dakar; former Union 
progressiste Senegdlaise (UPS); government party 
socialist and democratic; Sec.-Gen. Leopold S^dar 
Senghor; Permanent Sec. Famine Ba. 

Parti dSmocratique s6n6gaiais (PDS): Dakar; f. 1974; 
liberal-democratic opposition party; Sec.-Gen. Abdou- 
LAYE Wade. 

Parti africain de I’inddpendance (PAI): B.P. 820, Dakar; 
f. 1957. reconstructea 1976; Marxist opposition party; 



Percentage 


Party 

• OF Votes 

Seats 


Cast 


PS 

82.45 

83 

PDS . 

17.12 

17 

PAI . 

0.32 

0 


PARTIES 

Pres. Majhemout Diop; Vice-Pres. Balla Ndiaye; 
Sec.-Gen. Bara Goudiaby. 

Mouvement Rdpublicain S6ndgalais (MRS): Dakar; f. 1977: 
right-wing conservative party; amendment to'constitu- 
tion expected to legalize it in 1978; Sec.-Gen. Boubacar 
Gueye. 

Rassemblement National D6mocratique (RND): Daker; 
illegal opposition progressive party; f. 1976; Sec.-Gen. 
Sheikh Antah Diop. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO SENEGAL 
(In Dakar unless otherwise stated) 


Algeria: 5 rue Mermoz, B.P. 3233: Ambassador: Ahmed 
Bouderba (also accred. to The Gambia and Mauri- 
tania). 

Argentina: Imm. B.I.A.O. ler dtage. Place de ITndd- 
pendance, B.P. 3343; Ambassador: Luis Enrique 
Armella Quivoga. 

Australia: Accra. Ghana. 

Austria: 24 blvd. Pinet-Laprade, B.P. 3247; Ambassador: 
Edgar Karlselzer (also accred. to The Gambia, 
Guinea, Mali, Mauritania and Upper Volta). 

Bangladesh: 22 rue Carnot; Ambassador: Mohamed 
Anwarul Haq (also accred. to The Gambia and the 
Ivory Coast). 

Belgium: route de la Corniche-Est., BP. 524; Ambassador: 
Count Jean-Franqois de Liedekerke (also accred. 
to Cape Verde, The Gambia, Mali and Mauritania). 

Brazil: Imm. B.I.A.O., 2e. etage. Place de I’independance, 
B.P. 136; Ambassador: JoAo Cabral de Melo Neto 
(also accred. to Mali and Mauritania) . 

Bulgaria: rue 6, Point E; Ambassador: Ianlho Christov 
Ivanov. . 

Cambodia: (Kampuchea) B.P. 3326. 

Canada: Imm. Daniel Sorano, 45 blvd. de la Republique; 
Ambassador: Jacques Asselin (also accred to Cape 
Verde, The Gambia, Guinea and Mauritania). 

Cape Verde: B.P. 2319, I rue de Denan; Ambassador: 
Alfredo Jos)6 de Carvalho. 

Central African Empire: 66 ave. de la Republique; Ambas- 
sador: Apollinaire Dondon. 

China, Peoples Republic: Fann Residence, B.P. 342; 
Ambassador; Wang Chin-chuan. 

Czechoslovakia: rue i, Fann, B.P. 3253; Charge d'affaires: 
Vladimir Novak (also accred. to The Gambia). 


Denmark: Rabat, Morocco. 

Egypt: Imm. Daniel Sorano, 45 blvd. de la Rdpublique, 
B.P. 474; Ambassador : Saad Mortada (also accred. to 
The Gambia). 

Ethiopia: 24 blvd. Pinet-Laprade, 2e etage, B.P. 3791 
Ambassador: Ato Abate Agede. ' 

Finland: Lagos, Nigeria. 

France: i rue Thiers, B.P. 4035; Ambassador: Fernand 
Wibaux (also accred. to Cape Verde and The Gambia). 

Gabon: 36 rue Thiers; Ambassador: Augustin Issoguni. 

Gambia: 5 ter. rue de Thiong, B.P. 3248: Ambassador: 
O. A. Diarra (also accred. to the Ivory Coast and 
Mali). 

Germany, Federal Republic; 43 ave. A. Sarraut, B.P. 2100 
Ambassador: Alexander Torok (also accred. to Cape 
Verde and The Gambia). 

Ghana: B.P. 249, Point E, rue 7, angle B: Ambassador: 
Maj.-Gen. C. C. Bruce (also accred. to The Gambia). 

Guinea: rue Masiat, B.P. 7010. 

Guinea-Bissau: 22 ave. de la Republique; Ambassador > 
Giselo Proenca Flavio. 

Haiti: 55 ave. Albert-Sarraut, B.P. 1552; Ambassador: 
Martin Celestin Delenois. 

Hungary; Conakry, Guinea. 

India: B.P. 382; Ambassador: Shri Shailen H. Desai 
glso accred. to Cape Verde, The Gambia, Guinea- 
Bissau, the Ivory Coast, Mali and Mauritania). 

^4° rue Blanchat, B.P. 291; Ambassador: Monteza 
Adle Tabatabai (also accred. to The Gambia). 

Italy. 26 ave. Roume, B.P. 348; Ambassador : Carlo Maria 
Rossi Arnaud (also accred. to Cape Verde, The 
Gambia and Mauritania). 
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Japan: Imm. B.I.A.O., Place de I’lnddpendance, B.P. 3140; 
Ambassador: Tokiso Araki (also accred. to The Gambia, 
Mali and Manritania). 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: rue i, Fann, B.P. 
3156; Ambassador: Hwang Tcheul Sou. 

Korea, Republic: 66 blvd. de la Rdpublique, B.P. 3338; 
Ambassador: Sung Koo Chi (also accred. to The 
Gambia) . 

Lebanon: 18 blvd. de la Rdpublique, B.P. 2345; Ambassa- 
dor: Dr. IssAM Haidak (also accred. to Cameroon, the 
Congo, The Gambia and Mali). 

Liberia: 21 ave. Faidherbe, B.P. 2110. 

Mali: 178 ave. de President Lamine-Gueye, B.P. 478, 
Ambassador: Zangu^ Diarra (also accred. to The 
Gambia and Mauritania). 

Mauritania: 37 blvd. du General de Gaulle, B.P. 13019; 
Ambassador: Ahmed Deye Ould Mohamed Moktar 
(also accred. to Cape Verde, The Gambia, Guinea and 
Mali). 

Mexico: Immeuble Sorano, 45 blvd. de la Republique. 

Morocco: Imm. Daniel Sorano, B.P. 490, 45 blvd. de la 
■ R6publique; Ambassador: Ahmed Hammoud (also 
accred. to The Gambia). 

Netherlands: 5 ave. Carde, B.P. 3262; Ambassador: E. E. 
Sydney de Jongh (also accred. to Cape Verde, The 
Gambia, Mali and Mauritania). 

Nigeria: 72 blvd. de la Rdpublique, B.P. 3129; Ambassador: 
E. O. Obe. 

Norway: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Pakistan: 22 rue Carnot, P.B. 2635; Charge d’affaires: 
Javed Amir. 

Poland: B.P. 343; Ambassador: Miroslaw Zulawski. 
Portugal: 7 ave. Carde; Ambassador: Jorge Syder. 

Qatar: Ambassador. Abdallah Youssef al Jeddah. 
Romania: 18 rue fimile Zola, B.P. 317; Ambassador; Ion 
Noanga 

Saudi Arabia: rues Stranger Feraud et Masclary, B.P. 109; 
Ambassador : Rached Noyalati. 


Diplomaiic Representation, Judicial System, Religion 

Somalia: B.P. 156; Ambassador: Abdullahi Egal Nur. 

Spain: Imm. Daniel Sorano, 45 blvd. de la Republique, 
B.P. 2091; Ambassador: Jos6 Maria de Sotomayor y 
Castro (also accred. to The Gambia and Mali). 

Sweden: i rue Victor Hugo; Ambassador: Ake Magnus 
V. SjOLIN. 

Switzerland: i rue Victor Hugo, B.P. 1772; Ambassador: 
Roger Campiche (also accred. to The Gambia, Mali and 
Mauritania). 

-Trinidad and Tobago: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Tunisia: rue El-Hadj Seydou Nourou Tall, B.P. 3127; 
Ambassador: Hachemi Ouanes (also accred to The 
Gambia, Guinea, Mali and Mauritania) . 

Turkey: Imm. B.I.A.O., Appt. FIs. ler dtage. Place de 
ITnddpendance, B.P. 6060, Etoile; Ambassador: Ziya 
Tepedelen (also accred. to The Gambia, Guinea and 
Mali). 

U.S.S.R.: ave. Jean-Jaurfes, B.P. 3180; Ambassador: 
Georgi Ter-Gazaryants (also accred. to The 
Gambia). 

United Kingdom: 20 me du Dr. Guillet, B.P. 6025; Ambas- 
sador: John Powell- Jones (also accred. to Cape 
Verde, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Mali, Mauritania and 
Senegal) . 

U.S.A.: Imm. B.I.A.O., place de ITnddpendance, B.P. 49: 
Ambassador: Rudolph Aggrey (also accred to The 
Gambia) . 

Upper Volta: Ambassador: Henri Outtara. 

Vatican: me I, Citd Fann, B.P. 5076 (Apostolic Inter- 
nunciature); Apostolic Delegate for West Africa: Mgr. 
Giovanni Mariani. 

Venezuela: Algiers, Algeria. 

Viet-Nam; Angle rue V and rue G, point E; Ambassador: 
Van Ba Kiem. 

Yugoslavia: point E, rue A prolongJe, B.P. 3118; Ambas- 
sador: JusuF Kelmendi (also accred. to The Gambia 
and Mauritania). 

Zaire: Imm. Daniel Sorano, 2e. 6tage, B.P. 2251; Ambas- 
sador: N’K^ta Kibiti Bindo. 


Sierra Leone: Freetown, Sierra Leone. Zambia: Ambassador: Albert Nkanda Malyati. 

Senegal also has diplomatic relations with Bahrain, Burundi, Chad, Cuba, the German Democratic Republic, Greece, Iraq, 
Ireland, the Ivory Coast, Kuwait, Luxembourg, Malta, Monaco, Panama, the Philippines, Uganda and Umguay. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Supreme Court: f. i960; Pres. KAba M'Baye; Sectional 
Pres. Menoumb^; Sar, LaIty Niang Bruno Cheramy. 

High Court of Justice: f. 1962; composed of members of 
the National Assembly. 

High Council of the Magistrature: f. i960; Pres. Leopold 


S^DAR Senghor [President of the Republic); Vice-Pres. 
Alioune Badara M’bengue. 

Court of Appeal: Dakar; Pres. Abdoulaye Diop. 

Public Prosecutor’s Office: Attorney-General Ousmane 
Goundiam; Advocates-General Charles Henry 
Dupuy-Dourreau and Mohammadou Lamime Ndir. 


RELIGION 


Islam 

About 80 per cent of the population are Muslims The 
three principal brotherhoods are the Tijaniyya, tlic 
Qadiriyya and the Mouride. 

Grand Imam: Alhaji Maodo Sylla. 

Native Beliefs 

About 10 per cent of the population follow traditional 
beliefs, mainly animist. 


Christianity 

About 10 per cent of the population are Christian, 
mainly Roman Catholics. 

Roman Catholic: Archbishop of Dakar; Cardinal Hya- 
cinthe Thiandoum. B.P. 190S, Dakar. 

Protestant Church: 49 rue Thiers, Dakar, B.P. S47; •’ 
me Camot, Dakar. 
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THE PRESS 

Daily Newspaper 

Le Soleil: Society Senegalaise de Presse et de Publication, 
B.P. 92, Dakar; f. 1970; national; Editor Bara Diouf; 
circ. 31,000. 

Periodicals 

(Dakar, unless otherwise indicated) 

Africa: 30 blvd. Pinet Lapade, B.P. 1826; f. 1957: economic 
review of West and Equatorial Africa; circulates 
throughout francophone Africa; ten issues a year; 
circ. 6,000; Editor J. Decupper. 

Afrique Documents: B.P. 267; monthly. 

Afrique Medicate: 12 rue de Gramont, B.P. 1826; f. i960; 
medical review circulates throughout francophone 
tropical Africa and beyond. 

Afrique Nouvelle: 9 rue Paul Holle, B.P. 283; f. 1947; 
Catholic weekly; Dir. Alcino da Costa; circ. 15,000. 

And Soppi (Union for Change): Dakar; f. 1977; political 
monthly aiming to unite opposition to PS; Editor 
Mamadou Dia, 

Bingo: 17 rue Huart, B.P. 176; f. 1952; illustrated monthly; 
Editor B. Soelle; circ. 100,000. 

Le Ddmocrate; f. 1974; organ of PDS; irregular. 

Ethiopiques: B.P. 160; f. 1974; organ of PS; quarterly; 
Dir. Habib Thiam. 

Journal Officiel de La Ripublique du S^nigal: Rufisque; 

f. 1856; government paper; weekly. 

La Lutte: B.P. 820; f. 1977: organ of PAI; quarterly; 
Editor Bara Goudiaby; circ. 1,000. 

Momsareew: B.P'. 820; f. 1958; organ of PAI; monthly; 
Editor-in-chief Abbass Ciss6; circ. 2,000. 

Le Moniteur Africain: B.P. 3142; f. 1961; economics 
monthly. 

Notes Africaines: B.P. 206; monthly; published by IFAN. 
L’Observateur Africain: 29 rue Paul Holle. 

L’Ouest Africain: B.P. 2047; weekly; Editor Ibrahima 
Signate; circ. 10,000. 

Le Politicien: f. 1977; independent; satirical monthly; 
Editor Mam Less Dia. 

Promotion: independent; every two months. 

Revue Frangaise d’Etudes Politiques Africaines: Societe 
Africaine d'Edition, B.P. 1877; f. 1966; monthly; Dir. 
P. Biarnes; Editor-in-Chief Ph. Decraene. 

S£n£gal d’Aujourd’hui: 58 blvd. de la Republique, B.P. 
4027; monthly; published by Information Ministry. 

S6n6gal Industrie: economic monthly. 

Stadium: sports weekly. 

Taxaw: f. 1977I organ of Illegal opposition party RND; 
monthly; Editor Prof. Cheikh Anta Diop. 

Terre S6n6galaise: B.P. 269; monthly; Dir. J. B. Graulle. 

L’Unitd: f. 1974; organ of PS; monthly; Dir. Habib 
Thiam. 

La Voix de I’ Afrique: weekly. 


PRESS AGENCIES 

Agence de Presse S6n6galaise: 72 blvd. de la Republique, 
B.P. 117, Dakar; f. 1959; state-owned; Dir. Amadou 
Dieng. 


The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): B.P. 363, Dakar; Dir. E. 

Makedonsky. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy): 
B.P. 348, Dakar; correspondent Claudio Celidoni. 

Novosti (U.S.S.R.): B.P. 3180, Comer Ave. Jean-Jaurfes 
and rue Carnot. Dakar; Dir. Nikolai N. Stepanov. 

Other foreign bureaux in Dakar: Associated Press, 
Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa), Reuters, Tass (U.S.S.R.), 
United Press International. 


PUBLISHERS 

Centre S6nigalaise d’Editions et de Diffusion: B.P. 1745. 

. Dakar; general, legal and medical; Chief Executive J. 
COUDON Jaefus. 

Clairafrique: B.P. 2005, rue Sandiniery 2, Dakar; politics, 
law, sociology. 

Codesria: B.P. 3304, Dakar; pvhl. Africa Development, 
Africana', Dir. Abdalla S. Bujra. 

Grande Imprimerie Africaine: 9 rue Thiers, B.P. 51, Dakar; 
f. 1917; law, administration; Dir. Daniel Belli. 

Institut Fondamental d’ Afrique Noire (IFAN): B.P. 206, 
Dakar; scientific and humanistic studies of Black 
Africa. 

Maison du Livre: B.P. 2060, Dakar; fiction and belles- 
lettres; Dir. J. Gaffari. 

Nouvelles Editions Africaines: 10 me Thiers, B.P. 260, 
Dakar; f. 1972; wide range of material; Pres. Mamadou 
Seck; pubis. Le Pedagogue, Le Moniteur Africain. 

8oci6t6 d’Edition et de Presse Africaine: 17 rue Huart, 
Dakar. 

Soci§t6 Nationale de Presse, d’Edition et de Publicity 
(SONAPRESS): me de Reims, Dakar; f. ig72: Pres. 
Obeye Diop. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Office de radiodiffusion-t£l6vision du S6n6gal (ORTS): 

B.P. 1765 and 2375, Dakar; Government radio and 
television organization; Dir.-Gen. Assane Ndiaye. 

RADIO 

Broadcasts in French and four vernacular languages 
from Rufisque, Saint-Louis, Ziguinchor, Kaolack and 
Tambacounda. 

In 1973 there were 285,000 radio sets. 

TELEVISION 

Educational television began in 1973. There are 10 kW. 
transmitters at Dakar and Thies. 

In 1976 there were 25,000 television receivers. 

FINANCE 

(cap. = capital; res. = reserves; m. = million; amounts in 
francs CFA) 

BANKS 
Central Bank 

Banque Centrale des Elats de I’Afrique de I’Ouest: B.P- 
3 ^ 59 , Dakar; Bank of Issue and Central Bank for 6 
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Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport 


West African States including Senegal; f. 1955; cap. 
and res. 7,341m. (Sept. 1977); Pres. Abdoulaye 
Fadiga (Ivory Coast); Dir. in Dakar Ady Khaly 
Niang. 


Banque Internationale pour I'Afrique Occidentale; 9 ave. 
de Messine, Paris, France; place de I’Inddpendance, 
B.P. 129, Dakar; cap. 66m. French francs; Dir. Majib 
Ndao. 

Banque Internationale pour la Commerce et I’lndustria 
du S 6 n£gal: B.P. 392, 2 ave. Roume, Dakar; f. 1962; 
50 per cent state-owned; cap. 1,200m.; Pres. Djime 
Guibril N’diaye; Man. Dir. E. Mouterde; Gen. Man. 
Babacar Ndoye. 

Banque Nationale de D 6 veloppement du S 6 n 4 gal: B.P. 319, 
7 ave. Roume, Dakar; f. 1964; cap. 2,400m.; Dir. -Gen. 
Famara Ibrahima Sagna. 

Banque Sinigalo-Koweitienne: B.P. 2096, Dakar; f. 1974; 
cap. 1, 000m.; Pres. Babacar N’Diouga K6b6; Dir.- 
Gen. Mohamed Sabek. 

Soci 6 t 6 Financiire S 6 n 6 galaise pour le D^veloppement de 
rindustrie et du Tourisme (SOFISEDIT): B.P. 2003, 
70 rue du Dr. Theze, Dakar; f. 1974; cap. 506m.; Pres. 
Dir.-Gen. Ibrahima N’Diaye. 

Sociiti Ginirale de Banques au S£n 6 gal S.A.: 19 ave. 
Roume, B.P. 323, Dakar; f. 1962; cap. 1,584m.; Chair. 
Idrissa Seydi; Man. Dir. Pierre Vial-Montpellier. 

Union S 6 ndgalaise de Banque (U.S.B.): 17 blvd. Pinet- 
Laprade, B.P, 56, Dakar; f. 1961; cap. i.ooom.; Pres. 
Amadou M’Backe; Gen. Man. Tanor Thiandella 
Fall. 

Banking Association 

Association Professionelle de Banques et des Etabiissements 
Financiers du S 6 n 6 gal: 66 ave. Georges Pompidou, 
Dakar. 

INSURANCE 

Comit 6 des Sociitis d’ Assurances du S 6 n£gai: 43 ave. A. 
Sarraut, B.P. 1766, Dakar; Pres. DiouldE Niane; 
Sec. Jean-Plerre Cairo. 

Compagnie S§n 6 galaise d’Assurances et de Reassurances: 

B.P. 182, Dakar; f. 1972; Dir.-Gen. Abdoulaye 
Chimere Tall. 

Societe Africaine d’Assurances: B.P. 508, Dakar; f. 1945; 
cap. 9 million: Dir. Pierre Vernet. 

A considerable number of major French insurance 
companies have offices in Dakar. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Chambre do Commerce, d’Industrie et d’Artisanat de la 
Region du Cap Vert: B.P. 118, Dakar; f. 1888; Pres. 
IssA Diop; Sec.-Gen. M. Danfakha. 

Chambre de Commerce, d’Industrie et d’Artisanat de la 
Region de Casamance: B.P. 26, Ziguinchor; f. 1908; 
Pres. Youssouph Seydi; Sec.-Gen. M. Diatta. 

Chambre de Commerce, d’Industrie et d’Artisanat de la 
Region de Diourbel: B.P. 7, Diourbel; Pres. Cheikh 
N’Diongue; Sec.-Gen. Macodou Dieng. 

Chambre de Commerce, d’Industrie et d’Artisanat de la 
Region du Fleuvo: rue Bisson, Saint-Louis-du-Senegal, 
B.P. 19; f. 1869: Pres. El Hadji Momar Sourang; 
Sec.-Gen. El Hadj Papa Cisse; publ. Weekly Bidletui. 


Chambre de Commerce, d’Industrie et d’Artisanat de la 
Region de Senegal Oriental: B.P. 127, Tambacounda; 
Pres. Abdoul Aziz Ly; Sec.-Gen. Ousmane N’Diaye. 

Chambre de Commerce, d’lndustrie et d’Artisanat de la 
Region du Sine Saloum: Kaolack, B.P. 203; Pres. 
Georges Laffont; Sec.-Gen. T. Ba. 

Chambre de Commerce, d’Industrie et d’Artisanat de la 
Region de ThiSs: ave. Foch, Thifes, B.P. 20; f. 1883; 
32 mems.; Pres. Alioune Palla M’baye; Sec.-Gen. 
Ren6 Barb£:res. 


PRINCIPAL EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
Dakar 

Syndicat des Commer9ants Importateurs et Exportateurs de 
la Republique du Senegal (SCIMPEX): 14 ave. Albert- 
Sarraut, B.P. 806; Pres. Philippe Marchand. 

Syndicate Professionnel des Entrepreneurs de BStiment et de 
Travaux Publics du Senegal: 12 ave. Albert-Sarraut, 
B.P. 593; f. 1930; 55 mems.; Pres. Claude Scheffer. 

Syndicat des Entrepreneurs de Transports et Transitaires du 
Senegal en Afrique de I’Ouest: 47 ave. Albert-Sarraut, 
B.P. 233; Pres. Jean-Claude Filhastre. 

Syndicat des Entreprises de Manutention des Ports d’Afrique 
Occidentale (SEMPAO): 8 allees Canard, B.P. 164; 
Pres. Guy Delmas. 

Syndicat des Fabricants d’Huile et de Tourteaux du Senegal: 

II alMes Canard, B.P. 131; Pres. R. Decomis. 

Syndicat Patronal et Artisanal de I’Ouest Africain: B.P. 
221; Vice-Pres. Fernand Rambaud. 

Syndicat Patronal des Industries du Senegal: 12 ave. 
Albert-Sarraut, B.P. 593; f. 1944; ^25 mems.; Pres. 
Jean Marc Peyrou. 

Union Intersyndicale d’Enterprises et d’Industries du 
Senegai: 12 ave. A. Sarraut, B.P. 593; f. 1944; 9 
affiliated associations; Pres. Jean Marc Peyrou. 

TRADE UNION FEDERATIONS 

Confederation Nationale des Travaillours senegalais 

(CNTS): f. 1969; affiliated to PS; Pres, (vacant). 

Union of Confederated Trade Unions of Senegal: inde- 
pendent of all international unions and political 
parties, works for proletarian internationalism; Chair. 
Amadou Famine. 


TRADE FAIR 

Foire Internationale de Dakar: Sofidak, Route de Yofl, 
B.P. 3329, Dakar; Dir.-Gen. Alioune Badara Pave; 
publ. Le Baobab. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

There are 1,034 km. of main line including 70 km. of 
double track, and 152 km. of secondary line. One line runs 
from Dakar north to St. Louis (262 km.) with a branch to 
Linguera (129 km.); the main line runs to Bamako (Mali) 
and the Niger (643 km. in Senegal). All the locomotives 
are diesel-driven. 

Rdgie des Chemins de Fcr du Sindgal: B.P. 175. Thi'''s.' 

Dir.-Gen. Papa Malick Mbe.vgue. 
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ROADS 

In 1973 there were 13,271 km. of roads, of which 
2,517 km. were bitumenized. Of the rest 466 km. were 
earth roads, graded and drained, and 10,288 km. were 
tracks. 

Motorists' Organization 

• Aufomobite-Clal^da S 6 n 6 gal: B.P. 295; Chambre de Com- 
merce, place de I’lnd^pendance, Dakar. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

Senegal has three navigable rivers; the Senegal, navig- 
able for three months of the year as far as Kayes (Mali), 
for six months as far as Kaddi (Mauritania) and all year as 
far as Rosso and Podor, and the Saloun and Pasamance. 

Soci6t6 des Messageries du S6n6gal: Dakar; river traffic on 
the Senegal; also coastal services. 

SHIPPING 

Dakar is the largest port in West Africa. Its port 
installations can serve vessels of np to 100,000 tonnes, and 
it has extensive facilities for fishing vessels and fish pro- 
cessing. 

Port Autonome de Dakar: B.P. 3195, Dakar, blvd. de la 
Liberation; state-owned port authority; Pres. Issa 
Diop; Dir. Mamadou M. Gueye. 

Ste. pour le oeveloppement de I’infrastructure de Chantiers 
Maritimes du Port de Dakar (DAKARMARINE): B.P. 

438, ave. Roume, Dakar; f. 1971; to set up facilities 
for the repair of giant tankers and* other large vessels; 
50 per cent state-owned; Pres. Dir.-Gen. Cheikh 
Hamidou Kane. 


Dakar 

Cie. Sinigalaise de Navigation (GOSENA): B.P. 3315, 
11-13 rue Malenfant; Dir. Guy Delmas; Man. Dir. P. 
Picard. 

Soci6t6 Quest Africaine d’Entreprises Maritimes (Sinigal) 
(SOAEM): B.P. 835; Dir. Michel Fiemeyer. 

Union Maritime et Commerciale (Umarco): 53 blvd. Pinet- 
Laprade, B.P. 2080; agents for Farrell Lines, Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co., Henry Abram Ltd., Van Nievelt, 
Goudriaan and Co.; Man. Georges Guimont. 

Union S6n£gaiaise d'Industries Maritimes (USIMA): B.P 

164, 8-10 allies Canard; f. i937: agents for Cie. de 
Navigation Parquet (CNP), Soci^td Navale Chargeurs 
Delmas-Vieljeux, Compagnie Fabre-SGTM, Compagnie 


Transport, Tourism, University 

Gdndrale Transatlantique, Compagnie des Croisiferes 
Paquet, Elder Dempster Lines, Cie. Navale des 
Chargeurs de I’Ouest, Deutsche Afrika Line (Hamburg), 
Gulf West Africa Line (Oslo), SITRAM, Compagnie 
Maritirne Beige, Woermann Line; Pres. Patrice 
V iELjEUx; Man. Dir. Guy Delmas. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The international airport is Dakar-Yoff which can 
accommodate large jet aircraft, and there are other major 
airports at Saint-Louis, Ziguinchor and Tambacourda, 
in addition to about twelve smaller aerodromes. 
SONATRA — Air S£n£gal: Adroport de Yoff, B.P. 8010, 
Dakar; f. 1971; 50 per cent owned by the Senegal 
Government, 40 per . cent by Air Afrique; extensive 
internal services linking Dakar with all parts of Senegal; 
fleet of three DC-3, trvo Twin Otter, one Aztec, one 
Cherokee and three Pawnee; Gen. Man. Fernand 
Brigaud. 

Air Afriquo: B.P. 3132, Dakar; Senegal has a 7 per cent 
share in Air Afrique; see under Ivory Coast. 

Senegal is also served by the following foreign airlines: 
Aeroflot, Air Algdrie, Air Zaire, Air France, Air Mali, Air 
Mauritanie, Alia, Alitalia, British Caledonian, Cameroon 
Airlines, CSA, Ghana Airways, Iberia, Lufthansa, Nigeria 
Airrvays, PAA, Pan American, Royal Air Maroc, 
Sabena, Swissair and TACV. 


TOURISM 

Dfildgation G6n6ral au Tourisme: i bis place de la Rdpub- 
lique, B.P. 4049, Dakar; Delegate Gen. Moustapha 
Fall, 

ARTS FESTIVAL 

World Festival of Negro Art: ave. du Barachois, B.P. 3201, 
Dakar; f. 1965; bi-annual; Bureau Pres. Alioune 
Diop; Sec.-Gen. Djibril Dione. 


UNIVERSITY 

University de Dnkor: Fann Parc, Dakar; f. 1949, university 
status 1957: c. 500 teachers, 7,312 students. 



SEYCHELLES 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Seychelles comprises 89 islands widely 
scattered over the western Indian Ocean. Apart from the 
Seychelles archipelago, the country contains several other 
island groups, the southernmost being about 130 miles 
north of Madagascar. The climate is tropical, with small 
seasonal variations in temperature and rainfall. Average 
temperature in Port Victoria is nearly 27°c (8o°f) and 
average annual rainfall 236 cm. (93 in.). The official lan- 
guages are English and French but about 94 per cent of the 
population speak Creole. Almost all the inhabitants are 
Christian, 90 per cent belonging to the Roman Catholic 
Church. The national flag (proportions 2 by i) has three 
hori2ontal stripes: a broad green band separated from a 
narrower red band by an undulating white band. The 
capital is Port Victoria on the island of Mah6. 

Recent History 

Seychelles was uninhabited until annexed by France in 
the eighteenth century. It was ceded to the United King- 
dom in 1814 and administered as a dependency of Mauri- 
tius until 1903, when it became a Crown Colony 

Several political parties were formed in the 1960s, of 
which the most important were the Seychelles Democratic 
Party (SDP), led by James Mancham, and the Seychelles 
People’s United Party (SPUP), led by Albert Rend. In 
response to their demands, a new constitution was promul- 
gated in 1967, establishing a Governing Council with a 
majority of elected members. This, however, received the 
backing of neither party and, following a constitutional 
conference in London in 1970, a ministerial system of 
government was introduced. In the general election of 
November 1970, the SDP won 10 seats in the Legislative 
Council to the five of the SPUP, and Mancham was 
appointed Chief Minister. 

The SPUP, supported by the Organization of African 
Unity (OAU), demanded immediate independence for 
Seychelles, while Mancham favoured integration of the 
colony within the United Kingdom. In the election cam- 
paign of 1974, however, the parties were united on the 
independence issue. The results caused bitter controversy. 

The SDP, which polled 52 per cent of the votes, was allo- 
cated 13 seats in the Legislative Council, while the SPUP, 
with 48 per cent of the votes, received only two. At another 
constitutional conference in London, in March 1975, it was 
agreed that Seychelles should have internal self-govern- 
ment from October and the two parties formed a coalition 
under Prime Minister Mancham. An independence consti- 
tution was agreed in January 1976 and Seychelles became 
a sovereign republic on June 29th, under a coalition 
government with Mancham as President and Ren6 as 
Prime Minister. 

On June 4-5th, 1977, supporters of the SPUP, led by 
Ren6, staged an armed coup while Mancham was in 
London for the Commonwealth Conference. Rene was 
sworn in as second President of the Republic and it was 
announced that Mancham would not be allowed to return. 

The National Assembly was dissolved and the constitution 
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suspended, but reintroduced with certain modifications in 
July 1977. New elections were promised for 1979. 

Under the independence agreement, the United Kingdom 
returned to Seychelles the islands of Aldabra, Farquhar 
and Desroches, detached in 1965 to form part of the 
British Indian Ocean Territory and subsequently leased 
to the U.S. A. Seychelles is a member of the Commonwealth 
and the OAU, and has declared its intention of maintaining 
neutrality in international affairs. 

Government 

Executive power is vested in the President, who is Head 
of State. It is intended that from 1979 future Presidents 
will be elected for a five-year term by direct popular vote. 
The President is advised by five Ministers and two Ministers 
of State, appointed by him, and he also appoints the 
holders of certain public offices and the judiciary. The 
President is the principal minister. The National Assembly 
was dissolved after the coup of June 1977 but new elections 
have been promised for 1979. 

Defence 

A volunteer People's Militia, open to those aged 
between 16 and 60 years, was formed in 1977 with Tan- 
zanian advisers. The police force numbers about 450. There 
is a small communications and tracking station on the 
main island, Mah6, operated by the U.S. A. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy, traditionally based on agriculture, is 
diversifying into tourism and the growth of related infra- 
structure and services. Only 5 per cent of the land is suit- 
able for agriculture. The most important crops are copra 
and cinnamon bark, grown on plantations, which together 
provided 85 per cent of export earnings in 1975. Small 
quantities of tea, sweet potatoes, cassava, yams, sugar cane 
and bananas are grown for local consumption, although 
the staple food, rice, is imported in bulk. Agricultural pro- 
duction suffers from lack of finance, e.xpertise and labour, 
but an agricultural development corporation is to be 
established in 1978. The Government plans to increase 
local crop and livestock production to meet the growing 
demands of the local population (which is e.xpccted to 
double between 1975 and 2000) and tourism. Extension 
services are to be expanded and more land made available. 
A large-scale fishing industry is also planned and new 
berthing and cold-store facilities arc under construction. 
Fish are plentiful and fishing is a traditional occupation. 
In 1977 the Government signed an oil exploration agree- 
ment, covering an offshore concession area of 16,000 sq. 
km., with a consortium led by Burmah Oil. 

There are no mineral resources except guano. The manu- 
facturing sector is small and is largely organized on a 
f.amily basis. Seychelles’ economy expanded rapidly, 
mainly because of tourism, after the opening of the inter- 
national airport in 1971. There were an estimated 49.000 
visitors in 1976, compared with 1.622 in 1970. There were 
2,058 beds available in the islands in 1977 and a further 
500 will be added in 197S. Tourism contributed 9 per cent 
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to G.D.P. in 1974, a figure which is expected to double by 
1980, when 75,000 visitors are expected. The growth of 
tourism led to a boom in the construction industry and in 
related infrastructural development, although this has 
declined since 1974. From 1969 to 1974, Rs. 178 million 
was invested in capital projects, including the airport, the 
reclamation of Port Victoria and La Gogue dam, and 
G.D.P. grew by 16 per cent. 

The ability to sustain this high level of economic activity, 
and to offset a growing visible trade deficit, depends in part 
on the country’s continuing access to foreign capital, both 
aid and private investment. Capital aid grants from the 
United Kingdom have financed nearly all public invest- 
ment expenditure and totalled £10 million between 1976 
and 1978, in addition to direct budget support and technical 
assistance. The Government is pursuing a socialist pro- 
gramme giving priority to agricultural subsidies, low- 
income housing and the creation of new employment. A 
five-year development plan is under discussion, and there 
are plans for a Development Bank to be formed in 1978 
with French technical support. 

Transport and Communications 

Most investment in transport has been put into the 
islands of Mahe, Praslin and La Digue, which contain 98 
per cent of the population. These islands have 226 km. of 
roads, mostly surfaced. There are no railways. Mahd is 
well served by a number of international airlines. Inter- 
island transport is mostly by sea but it is intended to 
improve air services from 1978. International shipping 
services have declined since the airport was opened in 1971, 
although the port of Victoria can handle 150,000 tons of 
goods annually. There are plans to invest Rs. 20 million in 
telecommunications between 1977 S'Od 1980, 

Social Welfare 

There are four hospitals, one mental hospital and ii 
clinics, mostly on Mah6 and La Digue. In 1972 there were 
16 physicians. The Poor Relief Ordinance provides for 
children and mothers in need and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Ordinance provides insurance against injury or 
death. 


Education 

Although education is not compulsory, 90 per cent of 
children of school age attend schools. Most schools are run 
by the churches but the Government directs educational 
policy and provides finance. There is a Technical College 
and a Teacher Training College. A number of students 
study abroad, principally in the United Kingdom. In 1971 
adult illiteracy averaged 42.2 per cent (males 44,3 per cent, 
females 40.2 per cent). A programme of educational reform 
including free schooling at all levels was launched in 1977. 

Tourism 

Seychelles is renowned for its excellent climate, beaches, 
and scenery. There are more than 500 varieties of flora and 
many rare species of birds. The Government is determined 
that development of the tourist industry shall not con- 
tribute to the destruction of the environment and strict 
laws govern the building of hotels. There are national parks 
at Morne Seychellois and Valley de Mai. 

Visas are not normally required to visit Seychelles except 
for nationals of certain countries outside the Common- 
wealth. 

Sport 

Football is popular. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 25th (Corpus Christi), 
June 29th (Independence Day), August 15th (Assumption), 
November ist (All Saints’ Day), December 8th (Immacu- 
late Conception), December 25th (Christmas Day). 

1979 : January ist-2nd (New Year), April i3th-i6th 
(Easter). 

Weights and Measures 

The imperial system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cents=i Seychelles rupee (R.’). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£i sterling= 13.33 rupees; 

U.S. §1 = 7.28 rupees. . 
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Siatistical Survey 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Area: io8 sq. miles {280 sq. km.) 

Population: 53,096 (1971 census); 60,000 (1977 est.); Port 
Victoria (capital) 14,500 (1976 est.); Birth rate (1975) 


31. i; Death rate (1975) 7.5. There are an estimated 
28,000 Seychellois living abroad, principally in 
Australia and the United Kingdom. 


ECONOMTCALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(1971 census) 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, bunting, forestry and fishing . 


3,707 

1,460 

5,167 

Mining and quarrying .... 


123 

3 

126 

Manufacturing ..... 


696 

273 

969 

Electricity, gas and water . 


100 

4 

104 

Construction ...... 


3,840 

365 

4,205 

Trade, restaurants and hotels 


675 

454 

1,129 

Transport, storage and communications 


943 

39 

982 

Financing, insurance, real estate and business services . 

90 

29 

119 

Community, social and personal services 


1,734 

2,974 

4,708 

Activities not adequately described 

- 

1,402 

916 

2,318 

Totai. 

• 

13,310 

6,517 

19,827 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE, 1975* 
('000 hectares) 


Arable land .... 



I 

Land under permanent crops 



4 

Forests and woodland 



5 

Other land .... 



17 

Inland water 

• 


I 

Total Area 

• 

• 

28 


* Excluding the islands of Aldabra, Desroches and 
Farquhar. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 




1974 

1975 

1976 

Copra 

metric tons 

2,000 

2,000* 

2,000* 

Cassava* 

'ooo metric tons 

I 

1 

n.a. 

Tea 

metric tons 

28 

D.a. 

n.a. 

Bananas 

'000 metric tons 

I 

1* 

1 


* Estimates. 


Source: FAO Production Yearbook. 

Cinnamon bark (1972) 1,956 tons; cinnamon leaf oil (1971) ii tons. 
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LIVESTOCK, 1971 


Cattle 

1,720 

Pigs .... 

7,409 

Poultry 

65,334 


1976 (estimates); Cattle 5,000, Pigs 
20,000, Poultry 96,000. 
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SEA FISHING 


(’ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Total catch 

2.0 

2-5 

3-0 

3-5 


IVIINiriG 

(metric tons) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Guano (exports) 

6,299 

9,217 

7,092 

3.500 


1976: 5,580 metric tons. 


INDUSTRY 




1972 

1973 

Beer ..... 
Soft drinks .... 
Electric energy* . 

'ooo hectolitres 

It tt 

million kWh. 

10 

5 

15 

32 

7 

21 


* Estimated production. 


FINANCE 


100 cents=i Seychelles rupee (R.). 
Coins: i, 5, 25 and 50 cents; i, 5 and 10 rupees. 
Notes: 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 rupees. 
Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling =13. 3 3 rupees; U.S. 

100 Seychelles rupees = ;£7.5o = $i3.74. 


Si =7.28 rupees. 


Note: The Seychelles ropee is tied to the pound sterling and has a value of 7^ new pence (^ i = 13.333 rupees). The exchange 
rate w^ l rupee=i8 U.S. cents (U.S $1 = 5.556 rupees) from November 1967 to August 1971; and i rup4= 19.543 U-S- 
cents ($1 = 5.117 rupees) from December 1971 to June 1972, since when the rupee has been "floating” in line with sterling. 
The average rates (rupees per U.S. dollar) were: 5.33 in 1972; 5-44 in 1973; 5.70 in 1974; 6.00 in 1975- 7 38 in 1976. 


BUDGET 
(Rs. ’000) 


Revenue 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

Recurrent 

54.905 

64.971 

78,300 

Capitalf . 

28,990 

32,832 

31,000 

Total . 

83,896 

97.804 

109,300 


Expenditure 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

Recurrent 

Capital . 

58,720 

29,119 

66,145 

32,683 

76,500 

31,000 

Total . 

87.839’ , 

98,829 

107,500 ■ 


* Estimates. ■ 

t U.K. Development Grants, except Rs. 14,000 in 1973 


1977/78: revenue Rs. 134.4m.; expenditure Rs; 148.5m. 

1978/79: Estimated expenditure Rs. 205.2m. 
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GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
(Rs. million at 1974 factor cost) 


Statistical Survey 


Tourism . 

Construction 
Agriculture 
Fishing . 

Guano . 

Public administration 
Transport (non-tourism) 
Manufacturing . 
Electricity 
Distribution 
Financial and business 
Social services . 

Rents 

Other 


Total 


1972 

1973 

1974 * 

14. 1 

13-3 

13-0 

34-9 

30-3 

20.7 

27.0 

29.6 

28.6 

5-0 

5-5 

4.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0. I 

10.6 

II. 9 

II .6 

4-5 

6.1 

4-5 

3-8 

5-0 

4 o 

2.4 

2 . 6 

1.6 

15-7 

19.9 

17-5 

6.6 

8.6 

7.8 

13-4 

14.9 

13.6 

27.6 

26.9 

24.2 

4.0 

4.1 

3-8 

170.0 

179.0 

155-3 


* Estimate. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(Rs. million) 


1 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

84.0 

9.8 

III .7 

13-3 

135 -I 
18.9 

160.5 

39-1 

191.4 

35-0 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(Rs. '000) 


Imports c.i.f. 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Food and live animals . 

30,692 

44,883 

47.345 

Rice 

7.140 

13,102 

9.352 

Beverages and tobacco . 

6,320 

6,622 

7.771 

Mineral fuels, lubricants. 

etc. .... 

12,391 

25,265 

36,220 

Motor spirit 

1.333 

3.056 

4.475 

Jet fuel . 

4.358 

10,508 

15.155 

Gas oil . 

4.512 

8,981 

10,452 

Chemicals . 

5.991 

7,728 

9,029 

Basic manufactures 

30.493 

28,613 

28,119 

Cement . 

2.999 

3.125 

2.738 

Iron and steel . 

4.030 

4,400 

3.925 

Machinery and transport 

equipment 

30.053 

25.957 

36.929 

Miscellaneous manufac- 

tured articles . 

14,667 

15,818 

20,845 

Total (inch others) . 

135.122 

160,464 

191.354 


Exports f.o.b.* 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Copra .... 
Coir .... 
Other coconut products 
Cinnamon leaf oil 
Cinnamon bark . 

Frozen fish . 

Guano 

4.657 

51 

150 

74 

7.175 

n.a. 

n.a. 

9.932 

370 

45 

7,001 

n.a. 

n.a. 

7.299 

n.a. 

551 

n.a. 

3.609 

513 

471 

Total (inch others) . 

12,969 

18,721 

12,903 


* Excluding re-exports (’ooo rupees): 5,888 in 1973: 20,410 in 1974; 22.099 in 197s 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(Rs. ’ooo) 


Statistical Survey 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Exports* 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Australia 

3.671 

7.252 

15.121 

Kenya 

1.974 

7 

40 

Hong Kong . 

2,909 

2.536 

7.375 

Mauritius . 

1.095 

589 

1,115 

India .... 

2,083 

2,122 

2,489 

Pakistan 

1,206 

4.993 

7,251 

Japan 

7.946 

6.348 

10,254 

Sri Lanka . 

— 

1.634 

— 

Kenya 

20,058 

32,395 

37.267 

United Kingdom . 

989 

648 

645 

Mauritius 

575 

2.419 

8,105 

U.S.A. 

4.397 

4.032 

1.575 

Singapore . 

7.075 

8.444 

8,318 





South Africa 

13.526 

15.851 

14,642 





United Kingdom . 

44.993 

46,608 

52,574 





U.S.A. 

3.565 

5.718 

6,400 





Total (inch others) . 

135.122 

160,464 

191.354 

Total (inch others) . 

12,969 

18,721 

12,903 


* Excluding re-exports (see above). 


TOURISM 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Visitors ........ 

Contribution to G.D.P. at 1974 prices (Rs. ’000) . 

19,464 

13,292 

25.932 

12,963 

37»32i 

n.a. 

49,498 

n.a. 

TRANSPORT 

CIVIL AVIATION 


1972 

1973 

1974 

Aircraft movements 

Passengers: arrivals 

departures 

Freight; (metric tons) unloaded 
loaded . 

397 

17,993 

17,487 

304 

48 

1,198 

24,948 

24.751 

394 

69 

1.324 

29,959 

29,087 

365 

100 


Roads (1975): 3,54° vehicles. Shipping (1975): Cargo landed 102,800 tons; Cargo 

shipped 1 0,800 tons; number of calls by vessels 302. .^“6 


EDUCATION 

(1975) 



Schools 

Pupils 

Primary .... 

36 

10,337 

2,640 

824 

352 

208 

Junior secondary 

13 

Secondary grammar . 

2 

Vocational and technical 
Teacher training college 

3 

I 


Soki-cm; (unless othenvise stated); Chief Statistician, Mahe; Central Office of Information (London), Seychelles. 
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The Constitution, The Government .National Assembly, Political Parties, etc. 

THE CONSTITUTION 


An independence constitution, which came into effect 
on June agth, 1976, was suspended on June 5th, 1977, 
after the coup, and was reintroduced in July 1977 with 
certain modifications. Its central features are the following: 

Seychelles is a sovereign republic, with the constitution 
as supreme law. The President is elected by popular vote 
simultaneously with elections to the National Assembly. 
Full executive powers are vested in the President. The 
Cabinet consists of five Ministers and two Ministers of 
State. The National Assembly consists of 25 elected 


members, of whom eight represent constituencies and 
17 are elected bj’’ proportional representation by the 
party list system. The normal life of the Assembly is five 
years. There are provisions relating to citizenship, the 
protection of fundamental human rights, the judiciary', 
the public service, finance and pensions. 


Note: The National Assembly was suspended in June 
1977. but new elections are promised for 1979. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President, Commander-in-chief. Minister of the Economy, Finance and Transport: Frauce Albert RENfi. 

THE CABINET 

CFvbruary igyS) 


Minister of Foreign Affairs and Tourism: Guy Simon. 
Minister of Public Works and Ports: Philibert Loizeau. 
Minister of Education and Culture: Jacques Hodoul. 

Minister of Agriculture and Land Use: Dr. Maxime 
Ferrari. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

The National Assembly was formed from the zs elected 
members of the pre-independence Legislative Assembly. 
The Assembly's 15 elected members were increased to 25 
in 1975 by the appointment of 10 nominated members 
(five each from the SDP and SPUP). In the 1974 elections 
the Seychelles Democratic Party won 13 seats with 21,902 
votes and the Seychelles People’s United Party won 2 seats 
with 19,920 votes. The National Assembly was dissolved 
after the coup in June 1977. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Seychelles Democratic Party: Victoria; f. 1963: conserva- 
tive; Leader James R. M. Mancham, f.r.s.a. (in exHe). 

Seychelles People’s United Party: P.O.B. 154, Victoria; 
left-wing; Pres. Hon. F. Albert REufi; Vice-Pres. 
Hon. Dr. M. Ferrari; Sec.-Gen. Hon. Guy Simon; 
publ. Ttie People (weekly). 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

There are three Courts, the Court of Appeal, the Supreme 
Court and the Magistrates’ Courts. The Court of Appeal 
hears appeals from the Supreme Court in both civil and 
criminal cases. The Supreme Court is also a Court of Appeal 
from the Magistrates’ Coui^ as well as having jurisdiction 
at first instance. There is also an industrial court. 

Chief Justice: (vacant). 

Attorney-General: B. M. Loustau-Lalan.ne. 

Puisne Judges: A. F. M. A. Sauzier. o.b.e., F. Wood. 


Minister of Labour, Health and Welfare: Mathew Servina. 

Minister of State for Internal Affairs and Security: Ogilvy 
Berlouis. 

Minister of State for Administration and Information: 

James Michei. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS 
ACCREDITED TO SEYCHELLES 
(HC) High Commission. 

China, People’s Republic: Cemetery Estate, Mont Fleuri; 
Charge d'affaires: Li Fang-ping. 

France: Arpent Vert, Mont Fleuri; Ambassador: R. 
Choiseul de Praslin. 

U.S.S.R.: Pirates Arms Hotel, Victoria; Ambassador: A. K. 
Startsev. 

United Kingdom: Victoria House, Victoria (HC); High 
Commissioner: J. A. Pugh, o.b.e. 

U.S.A.: Victoria House, Victoria; Charge d'affaires: G. 
Mattson. 

Seychelles also has diplomatic relations with Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Cyprus, Egypt, Gabon, the 
German Democratic Republic, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Hungary, India, Iran, Italy, the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea, the Republic of Korea, 
Lesotho, Libya, Nigeria, Pakistan, Portugal, Romania, 
Yugoslavia and Zaire. 


RELIGION 

Almost all the inhabitants are Christian, 90 per cent of 
them Roman Catholics and about 8 per cent Anglicans. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 

Diocese of Port Victoria: The Right Reverend Felix Paul; 
P.O.B, 43, Port Victoria. 

ANGLICAN 

Bishop of Seychelles: The Right Reverend George C. 
Briggs; P.O.B. 44, Wctoria. 
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SEYCHELLES 

THE PRESS 

Le Seychellois: P.O.B. 32, Victoria; daily except Sunday; 
f. 1898; publ. in ' English and French on alternate 
days; organ of the Seychelles Farmers’ Asscn.; Editor 
Sadec Rassool; Man. Gustave de Camarmond, 
M.B.E.; circ. 500. 

L’EchO des lies: P.O.B. 152, Victoria; fortnightly; publ. 
in French and Creole; Roman Catholic mission; Editor 
Father Lafortune; circ. 2,800. 

The Nation: Dept, of Information and Broadcasting, 
P.O.B. 321, Victoria; daily; Editor Antonio Beaudoin; 
circ. 3,600. 

The People: P.O.B. 154, Victoria; publ. in English, French 
and Creole; organ of the Seychelles People's United 
Party; weekly; Editor J. Hodoul; circ. 1,200. 

Weekend Life: P.O.B. 563, Victoria; weekly; Editor 
Bernard Verlaque. 


RADIO 

Radio Seychelles: P.O.B. 321, Union Vale; f. 1941; trans- 
missions 12 hours a daily; Chief Information Officer A. 
Beaudouin; Heads of Programmes Marjorie Baker, 
Douglas Cedras; approx. 15,000 receivers and 55,000 
listeners; programmes in English, French and Creole. 

Far East Broadcasting Association: P.O.B. 234, Mahe; 
programmes in Afar, Arabic, Dari, English, Farsi, 
French, .Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Malayalam, 
Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Pushto, Sinhala, Somali, 
Swahili, Tamil, Telegu and Urdu; Man. D. Bacon; Dir. 
of Programmes D. L. Dare. 


FINANCE 

BANKS 

Bank of Credit and Commerce International S.A.: P.O.B. 
579, Victoria, Mah6; f. 1976. 

Barclays Bank International Ltd.: P.O.B. 167, Victoria, 
Mahe; f. 1959; Man. G. H. Crane; 6 brs. and agencies. 

Government Savings Bank: Port Victoria, Mahd; Grand 
Anse, Praslin; for deposit accounts. 

Habib Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 702, Victoria, Mah6; f. 1976. 

The Seychelles Agricultural Loans Board: P.O.B. 54, 
Victoria; f. 1937, reconstituted 1968; agricultural loans; 
Chair. Permanent Secretary (Department of Finance); 
. Man. Permanent Secretary (Department of Agriculture 
and Land Use). 

Standard Chartered Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 241, Victoria, Mah6; 
f. 1970. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

TRADE UNIONS 

There are 12 trade unions:- the Teachers’ Union; Cable 
and Wireless Limited Staff Union; Christian Workers’ 
Union; Stevedores’, Winchmen and Dock Workers’ Union; 
Civil Servants’ Union; Artisans’, Engineers’, Constructors’ 
and Builders’ Union; Seychelles Workers’ Union; Postal 
Workers’ Union; Praslin Workers’ Union; Seamen’s Union; 
Agricultural, Domestic and Shopworkers’ Union; Hotels 
and Allied Employers’ Union. 

MARKETING ORGANIZATION 
Seychelles Copra Association: P.O.B. 32, Victoria, Mahd; 
f. 1953; an association of planters, producers and 
dealers who control the export of copra in bulk on 
behalf of its members; Pres. Suleman Adam; Vice- 
Pres. Ravilal Jivan; Sec. Gustave de Comarmond, 
M.B.E.; Treas. Henry C. Gontier. 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There are 105 miles of motorable roads on Mahd. Praslin 
has 5 miles of tarmac road and 21 miles of earth roads. 
La Digue has 8 miles of earth road. 

SHIPPING 

The Shipping Corporation of India Ltd.: infrequent services 
from Bombay and East Africa call at the Seychelles; 
agents Jivan Jetha and Co., P.O.B. 16, Mahd. 

The Union Lighterage Company Ltd.: P.O.B. 38, Mahd; 
f. 1926; agents for Shell Company of the Islands, Royal 
Interocean, Union Castle, Shaw Savill and Farrell 
Lines, which run occasional services. 

A thrice-weekly ferry between- Victoria and the Islands 
of Praslin and La Digue is operated by the Port and 
Marine Dept. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Aviation Seychelles: P.O.B. 389, Victoria; f. 1973: 60 per 
cent ^vemment and 40 per cent British Airways 
participation; handles aircraft services, passenger and 
cargo handling. 

Air IVIah6 Ltd.: P.O.B. 298, Victoria; local airline operating 
two Britten-Norman Islanders. 

Inter-Island Airv/ays: P.O.B. 549, Victoria, Mahd. 

Seychelles is also served by the following foreign airlines: 
Bntish Airways, Air France, Air India, Air Malawi, Kenya 
Airways, and South African Airways, Air Tanzania, 
Somali Airlines and Air Madagascar. There are airstrips 
on Praslin, Bird Island, Frigate and Denis Island. 

TOURISM 

Tourism Division: National House, P.O.B. 56, Victoria; 
government department. 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of 
Africa with Guinea to the north and east and Liberia to 
the south. The climate is hot and humid with an average 
temperature of 27°c ( 8 o°f); the rainy season lasts from 
May to October, English is the official language and Krio, 
Mende, Limba and Temne are widely spoken. The vast 
majority of the population follow animist beliefs and there 
are Muslim and Christian minorities. The national flag 
(proportions 3 by 2) has horizontal stripes of green, white 
and blue. The capital is Freetown. 

Recent History 

Sierra Leone was formerly a British colony and pro- 
tectorate, A new constitution, providing for universal 
adult suffrage, was introduced in 1951. Elections were won 
by the Sierra Leone People’s Party (SLPP), led by Dr. 
(later Sir) Milton Margai, who became Chief Minister in 
1953 and Prime Minister in 1958. Sierra Leone achieved 
independence, as a constitutional monarchy within the 
Commonwealth, on April 27th, 1961. The SLPP retained 
power at elections in May 1962. Sir Milton Margai died iiv 
April 1964 and was succeeded as Prime Minister by his 
half-brother. Dr. (later Sir) Albert Margai, previously 
Minister of Finance. 

Following disputed elections in March 1967, the army 
assumed control of the country and set up a National 
Reformation Council. The Governor-General was forced 
to leave the country. A second army revolt in April 1968 
led to the restoration of civilian government and the return 
to power of the Prime Minister elected in 1967, Dr. Siaka 
Stevens, leader of the All-People’s Congress (APC). In 
April 1971, after another unsuccessful army revolt had 
been put down, a republican constitution was introduced 
and Dr. Siaka Stevens became Executive President. 

The 1972 by-elections were not contested by the Oppo- 
sition SLPP, and SLPP candidates withdrew from the 
general elections held in May 1973 after the nominations of 
12 of their candidates were declared null and void. This 
left no official opposition in the House of Representatives. 

In August 1975 House of Representatives unanimously 
approved a motion calling for a one-party system of 
government and the introduction of a new republican 
constitution. In 1976, President Stevens was unanimously 
re-elected for a second five-year term of office. A state of 
emergency was declared in February 1977, following stu- 
dent riots, and elections were promised for May. These 
resulted in victory for the APC but were accompanied by 
violence and allegations of corruption and intimidation, 
particularly in the Bo District, where elections for the 
eight seats were postponed. SLPP members subsequently 
boycotted the House of Representatives in protest. The 
Bo elections were not held as all the APC candidates were 
returned unopposed in September. The APC was en- 
couraged by its large majority to renew its demands for a 
one-party state, and in July the Speaker ruled that the 
SLPP was not capable of undertaking the government of 
the country, and was thus not the official opposition 
party. In August the number of members of the House of 
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Representatives appointed by the President was increased 
from three to seven, and in January 1978 three SLPP seats 
were declared vacant by the Speaker. 

While progressively strengthening its rule of the country, 
the Government has pursued closer relations with socialist 
and Arab states in recent years. 

Government 

Legislative power is held by the unicameral House of 
Representatives, with 104 members: 85 elected for five 
years by universal adult suffrage, 12 Paramount Chiefs 
(one from each District) and seven members appointed by 
the President. Executive power is held by the President, 
elected by the House for five years. He appoints and leads 
the Cabinet, including a Vice-President and a Prime 
Minister. The country is divided into four regions: the 
Northern, Eastern and Southern Provinces, and the, 
Western Area. These are administered through the Minis- 
try of the Interior and divided into 147 Chiefdoms, each 
controlled by a Paramount Chief and Council of Elders 
known as the Tribal Authority. 

Defence 

In 1977 the armed forces comprised 2,200 men, including 
a navaf force of 100 and an air force of 25. Paramilitary 
forces number about 2,500. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is based on agriculture and raining, the 
chief products being palm kernels, coffee, cocoa, rice, 
timber and diamonds. Iron ore production ceased with the 
closure of the Delco mine in 1975, though there are plans 
to open new mines. Sierra Leone is striving to reach self- 
sufficiency in rice. Diamonds account for about 60 per cent 
of export receipts, although smuggling is a problem. In 
1970 the Government took a 51 per cent share in the main 
diamond mining company, DIMINCO. It is hoped that 
exploitation of bau.xite and rutile reserves will offset the 
decline in diamond production, and there are plans to 
establish an alumina plant. The Sierra Leone Ore and 
Metal Company is mining bauxite at Makanji, and there 
are plans to exploit the reserves at Port Loko. Sierra 
RutUe is expected to start production by 1979. Industry is 
on a small scale, covering palm oil, furniture and weaving. 

A Ten-Year Plan was launched in 1962 to develop indus- 
try and plantation agriculture. Several agricultural 
development programmes have been set up, and the pro- 
posed Bumbuna Falls hydro-electric project will assist 
agriculture and industrj'. Trade remains largely controlled 
by foreign firms and immigrant communities. Sierra Leone 
adheres to a free trade agreement with Guinea, the Ivory 
Coast and Liberia, and in 1973 Sierra Leone and Liberia 
concluded the Mano River Agreement which is to establish 
the economic union of the two countries in two stages, the 
first of which was completed in 1977. The agreement in- 
volves a local free trade area, the establishment of a Union 
Secretariat, Export Promotion Council and a Customs 
Training School in Monrovia. The economy was badly 
affected by the rise in import prices for oil, machinery. 
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manufactures and food; by the end of 1976 the trade 
deficit and inflation rate had increased, and foreign ex- 
change reserves had fallen to a very low level. Austerity 
measures introduced in 1977 included increased import 
controls and taxes on luxury goods, and reduced govern- 
ment spending. Together with favourable world prices for 
Sierra Leone’s exports, these measures resulted in an im- 
proved balance of payments, higher reserves and a 
reduced inflation rate by late 1977. 

A Five-Year Development Plan (1975-79) aimed for an 
investment of Le. 623 million and an annual gro^vth rate 
of 6.5 per cent. Particular emphasis is placed on agriculture, 
mining and transport development, restructuring the 
educational system and improving health services. Since 
1975, however, acute domestic financial problems have 
caused a drastic revision of these estimates. 

Sierra Leone is a member of the Economic Community 
of West African States (ECOWAS). 

Transport and Communications 

The railway system has been closed down and the road 
netrvork considerably expanded. A road linking Freetown 
to Monrovia in Liberia is being planned by the African 
Development Bank. Under the 1975-79 Five-Year Plan 
it is hoped to build 1,040 km. of feeder roads. Inland water- 
ways total 789 km., much of it navigable for only three 
months in the year. The chief ports are Freetown and 
Pepel. Internal air transport is well developed and inter- 
national air services are provided by Sierra Leone Airways 
and eight foreign airlines. There is an international airport 
at Lungi, and a second airport is planned at Newton. 

Social Welfare 

In 1970 Sierra Leone had 149 physicians and in 1972 
there were 28 hospitals with 2,837 beds. The Division of 
Social Welfare provides community developments centres, 
youth clubs and maternity welfare centres, and in 1977 the 
Government proposed the introduction of a state social 
security system. The People's Republic of China provides 
medical personnel. 

Education 

Education is both private and government owned. Af 
the end of 1973 there were 1,080 primary schools, 108 
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secondary schools, six teacher training colleges and a 
university. A second education project financed by the 
International Development Association aims to improve 
secondary and technical school facilities. Illiteracy is 
estimated at 80 per cent. 

Tourism 

The Tourist Board was set up in 1962 to develop Sierra 
Leone's . tourist potential, and several projects are under 
way. The main attractions are the beaches, the mountains, 
jungle and wild life. 

Visas are not required to visit Sierra I.eone by nationals 
of Belgium, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Liechten- 
stein, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, San Marino, 
Spain, Sweden, Turkey and the United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth . 

Sport 

The most popular sports are football, cricket, athletics, 
lawn tennis and boxing. The National Sports Council 
supervises and encourages sport. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 15th (Whit Monday), August rst (Bank Holi- 
day), August 24th (President’s birthday), September 4th 
(Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), November nth (Id ul 
Adha, Feast of the Sacrifice), December 25th-26th (Christ- 
mas and Boxing Day) . 

1979 : January 1st (New Year’s Day), February loth 
Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet), April i3th-i6th (Easter), 
April 19th (Republic Day). 

Muslim religious holidays dependent on the lunar 
calendar may differ slightly from the dates given. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

ioocents=i leone (Le.). 

Exchange rates (December 1977) : 

£1 sterling= 2.000 leones; 

U.S. $1 = 1.092 leones. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Statistical Survey 


Area 

Population 

Density 

(per 

sq. km.) 

Census Enumerations! j 

Estimate, 
July ist, 
1976 

April ist, 1963 

Dec. 8th, 

1914 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1976 

71,740 sq. km.* 

1,081.123 

1,099,232 

2,180,355 

2,729.479 

1 3,111,000 

1 43-4 


* 27,699 sq. miles. 

t Excluding adjustment for underenumeration, estimated to have been 5 per cent in 1963 and 10 per cent in 1974. The 
adjusted total for 1974 3,002,426. 

Chief Towns: Freetown (capital) 274,000 (1974 Census), Bo 26,000, Kenema 13,000, Makeni 12,000. 

Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 44.8 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 44.7 per 1,000 in 1970-75; death rate 22.7 per 1,000 
in 1965-70, 20.7 per 1,000 in 1970-75 (UN estimates). 

LABOUR FORCE 


(ILO estimates, '000 persons at mid-year) 



i960 

1970 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, etc. 

414 

286 

700 

451 

303 

755 

Industry .... 

98 

7 

105 

141 

16 

156 

Services .... 

67 

28 

95 

94 

50 

144 

Total 

579 

321 

900 

686 

369 

i »055 

I 


Source: ILO, Labour Force Estimates and Projections, 1950-2000. 


IVIid-1976 (estimates in '000): Agriculture, etc. 796; Total 1,175 (Source; FAO, Production Yearbook). 

AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(FAO estimates — ’000 metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Maize . 



. 

13 

13 

14 

Millet . 




7 

8 

9 

Sorghum 




9 

II 

II 

Rice (paddy) 




524 

547 

580 

Sweet Potatoes 




10 

10 

II 

Cassava (Manioc) . 




83 

85 

87 

Taro (Coco Yam) . 




10 

10 

10 

Tomatoes 




9 

9 

9 

Dry Broad Beans . 




24 

25 

25 

Citrus Fruit . 




no 

no 

no 

Mangoes 




52 

52 

52 

Palm Kernels 




45 

52 

54 

Groundnuts (in shell) 




17 

17 

18 

Coconuts 




20 

20 

20 

Cofiee (green) 




3 

7 

5 

Cocoa Beans 




6 

6 

6 


Palm oil (’000 metric tons): 45 in 1974; 55 in 1975; 5 <> in 1976. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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LIVESTOCK 


(FAO estimates — ’ooo head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle 

280 

290 

305 

Pigs ' . 

34 

35 

36 

Sheep 

64 

66 

68 

Goats 

168 

173 

179 

Chickens 

3.150 

3.230 

3.300 

Ducks . 

12 

13 

13 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, ’ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal 

5 

5 

5 

Poultry meat . 

3 

3 

3 

Other meat 

3 

3 

4 

Cows’ milk 

7 

7 

7 

Hen eggs 

3-6 

3-7 

3-8 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


('ooo cubic metres, excluding bark) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for sleepers . 
Other industrial wood .... 
Fuel wood ...... 

24 

108 

2.554 

i6» 

no* 

2,500 

21* 

no* 

^ 2,500 

34 

100 

2,500 

32 

105 

2,500 

Total . . 

2,686 

2,626 

2,631 

2.634 

2.637 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products, 


FISHING 


(’ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Freshwater Fish . 
Sardinellas . 

Bonga .... 
Other Sea Fish . . 
Crustaceans and Molluscs 



• 

1.0 

17.0 

8.0 

3.8 

0.8 

■ 


1.0 

23.0 
15-4 

27.0 

1-3 

I . I 

23.0 

15.3 

27.1 

1-3 

Total Catch 



• 

30.6 

5 I-I 

66.7 

67.7 

67.8 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Diamonds (’ooo metric carats) . 
Bauxite (’ooo metric tons) 

Iron Ore (’ooo metric tons)t- . 

1,800 

694 

1. 531 

1,402* 

663 

- -1.515 - - 

1,670* 

650 

1,269 

1,650* 

645 

916 


t Metal content, approximately 6o per cent of gross weight. 
Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook 
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INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 


Statistical Survey 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Wheat flour 

'ooo metric tons 

35 

30 

20 

21 

Beer .... 

'ooQ hectolitres 

135 

171 

160 

181 

Cigarettes 

million 

828 

1,015 

4,937 

5,000 

Jet fuels .... 

'ooo metric tons 

18 

19 

19 

22 

Motor spirit 

tt It ti 

48 

41 

43 

41 

Kerosene .... 

»» >> >» 

18 

19 

20 

19 

Distillate fuel oils 

It It n 

70 

69 

53 

52 

Residual fuel oils . . . 

It It It 

152 

159 

165 

160 

Rubber footwear 

’ooo pairs 

601 

621 

357 

400 

Electric energy 

million kWh. 

212 

223 

219 

193 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook and Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 

FINANCE 

loo cents = I leone (Le.). 

Coins; i, 5, lo, 20 and 50 cents. 

Notes; 50 cents; i, 2 and 5 leones. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); £i sterling=2.ooo leones; U.S. §1=1.092 leones. 

100 leones=;^50.oo=§9i.58. 

Note: The leone was introduced in August 1964, replacing the West African pound (at par with the pound sterling) at the 
rate of £i='Z leones. The exchange rate of £1 sterling=2 leones has remained in force since the leone’s introductio.n. From 
September 1949 the pound had been valued at U.S. $2.80, so the initial value of the leone was $1.40 ($1 = 71.43 Sierra Leone 
cents). In November 1967 the leone was devalued (in line with sterhng) to $1.20 ($1 = 83.33 S.L. cents). This valuation 
remained in force until August 1971. The exchange rate was r leone=§i.3029 ($1 = 76.75 S.L cents) from December 1971 
to June 1972, since when the leone has been “floating” in line with sterling. The average value of the leone was $1.25 in 
1972; $1.23 in 1973; $1.17 in 1974; $i.ii in 1975; 90 U.S. cents in 1976- 

BUDGET 


(Le. million, 12 months ending June 30th) 


Revenue 

1971/72 

1972/73* 

1973/74* 

Expenditure 

1971/72* 

1972/73* 

1973/74* 

Direct taxes 

14-5 

12.9 

19-5 

Current budget . 

44-7 

48.1 

66.2 

Import duties . 

21 .7 

21.9 

22.6 

General public services 




Export duties . 

3-9 

4-3 

3-6 

and defence 

13-3 

15-0 

20.8 

Excise duties . 

10.3 

10.7 

10,1 

Education 

9-7 

n .6 

13.6 

Other indirect taxes 

2.4 

0 . 2 

0,2 

Health 

3-6 

4.2 

5-1 

Other revenue 

2.9 

10.3 

II . I 

Other social and com- 




Loans received 

3-5 

10.5 

12.3 

munity services . 

2-4 

2.4 

2.6 





Agriculture 

1-9 

2.3 

4-7 





Roads 

0-7 

8 J 

0.9 





Other economic services . 

7-8 

/ n 

8-7 





Interest on public debt . 

4-3 

3 ' ^ 

\ r. ft 





Other .... 

I .0 

0.6 

r 9 





Capital budget . 

16.x 

23-0 

17.0 





General public services 








and defence 

0.6 

0.3 

n.a. 





Education 

1 .2 

2.9 

I .6 





Health 

0-3 

0.2 

n.a. 





Agriculture 

o.g 

2-7 

3-4 





Roads .... 

4.6 

6.7 

n.a. 





Other economic ser\’ices . 

2-5 

2.0 

n.a. 





Debt repayment 

6.0 

8.1 

n.a. 

Total 

59-2 

CO 

d 

79-4 

Total 

60.8 

71. 1 

83-2 


* Estimates. 


Source: UN Economic Commission for .•\frica, African Statistical Yearbook. 

1974 / 75 : Estimated Revenue: Le. 86.7 million; Estimated Expenditure: Le. 84.7 million; 
in 1974/75 Development Expenditure was estimated at Le. 33.4 million. 

'\^ 75 I 76 : Estimated Revenue: Le. 98. 4 million; Estimated Expenditure: Le. 105.8 million. 
'\ 976 I 77 '. Estimated Revenue: Le. 104.4 million; Estimated Expenditure : Le. 156.5 million. 
1977/78 (Le. million); Revenue 144.7; Expenditure 156.7. 
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FIVE-YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


(1975-1979) 


Sector 

Planned Investment 


Le. million 

% 

Agriculture .... 

96.8 

15-5 

Mining .... 

Manufacturing (modem and 

91.9 

14.8 

small scale) 

54-6 

8.8 


243 -3 

39-1 

Electricity .... 

38.2 

6.1 

Water . . 

5-2 

0.8 

Construction . ' . 

12.0 

1-9 

Transport .... 

89-5 

14.4 

Trade .... 

17-5 

2.8 

Tourism .... 

Finance, Insurance, Real 

7-4 

1.2 

Estate .... 

133-1 

21.4 

Government Administrative 

302.9 

48.6 

and Other Services 

17-5 

2.8 

Social Services 

59-3 

9-5 

Total 

623.0 

100.0 


CENTRAL BANK RESERVES 
(U.S. $ million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

IMF Special Drawing 
Rights 

5-4 

4.6 

3-4 

Foreign exchange. 

49.2 

23.8 

1 

21.8 

Total 

54-6 

28.4 

25.2' 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


MONEY SUPPLY 


(Le. million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks . 

31-39 

36-54 

40.78 

Private sector deposits at 


Central Bank . 

1. 81 

2.08 

0.99 

Demand deposits at com- 



mercial banks . 

21.66 

21.66 

30-33 

Total 

54-86 

60.28 

M 

0 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 



EXTERNAL TRADE 

(Le. ’000) 



1970 

1971. 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Imports 

Exports* 

97.263 

85.540 

94,080 

83.372 

93.264 

91.611 

127,185 

106,727 

188,422 
122,954 ■ 

152,760 

116,470 


1976 (Le. million): Imports 171.3; Exports 123.7, 
* Including re-exports. 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(Le. ’ooo) 


Statistical Survey 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Food .... 

16,760 

27.845 

31.729 

Beverages and tobacco . 

3.279 

7,111 

14,818 

Ctvvde materials . 


1,861 

3.913 

Mineral fuels 

7,402 

6.923 

18,928 

Oils and fats 

1.273 

1,826 

4,110 

Chemicals . 

6.724 

8,156 

11.105 

Manufactures 

25.165 

32.299 

43.933 

Machinery . 

21,091 

26,190 

38,402 

Miscellaneous goods 

9.198 

12,315 

17,916 

Other items 

1.528 

2,659 

3,568 

Total 

93.264 

127,185 

188,422 


Exports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Kola nuts 

288 

424 

213 

Coffee 

8,727 

10,123 

2,804 

Cocoa beans 

3.249 

5.490 

7.335 

Ginger 

202 

280 

278 

Palm kernels 

3,855 

4.959 

7,619 

Iron ore 

10,164 

11,116 

12,452 

Bauxite . 

3,274 

3.483 

4,082 

Piassava 

522 

5,385 

1.034 

Diamonds . 

56,740 

64,562 

74,627 

Other items 

2,495 

3,627 

8,599 

Re-exports . 

2,095 

2,278 

3,911 

Total (inch re-exports) . 

91,611 

106,727 

122,954 


1975: Diamonds Le. 59.9 million. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(Le. million) 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

France 

6*1 

9-9 

9-9 

Germany, Fed. Repub. . 

9.1 

10. I 

12.7 

Italy .... 

1.8 

6.9 

— 

Japan. 

9-5 

11.9 

18. 1 

Netherlands 

5-6 

6.4 

7.6 

United Kingdom . 

22.1 

28.2 

40.4 

U.S.A. 

6.1 

5-8 

17. 1 

Total (incl. others) 

93-3 

127 , 2 

187.7 


Exports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Germany, Fed. Repub. . 

0.2 

0.2 

5-4 

Japan. 


— 

5-9 

Netherlands 


6.5 

18.3 

United Kingdom . 


71-5 

75-1 

U.S.A. 



6.7 

Total (incl. others) 

91.6 

106.7 

123.1 


Source: Central Statistics Office, Freetown- 


TRANSPORT 

ROAD TRAFFIC 


(motor vehicles in use) 



1973 

t 974 

1975 

Passenger Cars 

11,784 

12,475 

16,766 

Commercial Vehicles . . ■ • 

6,208 

6,639 

10,599 

Total .... 

17,992 

19,114 

27,365 


Source: Ministry of Transport and Communications, Freetown. 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING* 
(’000 metric tons) 



1 

1973 

1 

1974 

wm 

Goods loaded . . . . • 

3,2 1 1 

2,61 1 

1 2,110 

Goods unloaded (Freetown only) 

463 

441 

381 


•Including trans-shipments. 
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CIVIL AVIATION 



1974 

1975 

Freight Loaded (metric tons) 

476 

270 

Freight Unloaded (metric tons) 

550 

517 

Passenger Arrivals .... 

29.135 

30,616 

Passenger Departures .... 

30.557 

31.279 


Sotirces: Central Statistics Office and Ministry of Transport and 
Communications, Freetown. , ‘ 


COrdMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



1972 

1973 

1974 

Telephones ...... 

11,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Radio Sets ...... 

51,000 

60,000 

61,000 

Television Sets ..... 

5.000 

6,000 

6,000 


Telephones (1975): ii,ooo. 

Daily Newspapers: 2 in 1974 (combined average circulation 25,000 copies per issue). 
Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 


(1974/75) 


Primary 
Secondary 
Technical 
■ Teacher Training 
Higher . 


Establishments 


1,091 

120 

4 

6 


Students 


205,910 

45.295 

860 

1.578 

1,602 


Source (unless otherwise stated): Government Information Services, Freetown. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


(April 1971, subsequently amended) 

The Constitution provides for an Executive President, 
a Vice-President and a Prime Minister, all of whom are 
members of the Cabinet.Not more than three Ministers may 
be appointed from outside the House of Representatives. 
The House of Representatives consists of a Speaker and 
Deputy Speaker, 85 elected members, 12 Paramount 
Chiefs who do not stand for office under party auspices 
and sev'en members appointed by the President. Con- 
stitutional provisions are designed to safeguard certain 
fundamental democratic liberties, concerning the House of 
Representatives, elections, appointments, the Supreme 
Court, the office of Paramount Chief and the independence 
of the judiciary. 

Under the 1961 Constitution a general election was 
required for approval of any fundamental constitutional 


change. However, since the new Constitution is basically 
the same as the republican constitution approved by the 
House of Representatives during Sir Albert Margai's term 
of office, the Government considered the March 19^7 
general election to have provided the necessary approv^ 
for the changeover to a republic which took place in April 
1971- Certain clauses of the Margai Constitution which the 
present Government does not agree with and which could 
not be altered under the 1961 procedure for constitutional 
amendments are to be changed as the need arises. 


Following the unanimous approval of the House of R®P' 
resentatives in August 1975, the Government announced 
plans to introduce a new one-party republican constitution 
^ffer a national referendum. 
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The Government, House oj Representatives, Political Parties, etc. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Dr. Siaka Probyn Stevens. 

CABINET 

{February 1978) 


President and Commander of the Armed Forces: Dr. Siaka 

Probyn Stevens. 

Vice-President and Minister of State Enterprises: Sorie 
Ibrahim Koroma. 

Prime Minister and Minister of Housing and Country 
Planning: Christian Kamara-Taylor. 

Minister of Finance: A. B. Kamara. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Dr. Abdulai Conteh. 
Minister of Justice: Francis Mischek Mineh. 

Minister of Development and Economic Planning: Solomon 
A. J. Pratt. 

Minister of Agriculture and Natural Resources: Bangali 
Mansaray. 

Minister of Trade and Industry: Dr. L M. Fofanah. 

Minister of Transport and Communications: A. B. M. 

Kamara. 

Minister of Education: Abdul Karim Koroma. 

Minister of the Interior: K. C. Gbamanja. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Speaker: Christopher William Betts. 

Leader of the House: Tom Smith. 


Elections, May 1977 


Party 

Seats* 

All-People’s Congress (APC) . 

62 

SLPP 

15 


* Elections for eight seats in Bo were postponed and in 
September all the APC candidates were returned un- 
opposed. Subsequently one SLPP member defected to the 
APC, an APC member died and three SLPP members' 
seats were declared vacant by the Speaker. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

All-People’s Congress (APC): 39 Siaka Stevens St., Free- 
town; holds 70 of the elected seats in the House of 
Representatives; Leader Dr. Siaka Probyn Stevens; 
Vice-Pres. Sorie I. Koroma; Sec. -Gen. E. T. Kamara. 

Sierra Leont People's Party (SLPP): Freetown; f. 1951: 
fought the 1977 elections in alliance with independents 
and the Democratic National Party as the United 
National Alliance; Leader Salia Jusu-Sheriff. 


Minister of Health: Desmond Luke. 

Minister of Works: Edward J. Kargbo. 

Minister of Information and Broadcasting: Thaimu 
Bangura. 

Minister of Land and Mines: Francis S, Conteh. 

Minister of Tourism and Cultural Affairs: A. G. Sembu 
Forna. 

Minister of Labour: Formeh Kamara. 

Minister of Social Welfare and Rural Development: Alhaji 
S. H. O. Gborie. 

Minister of Energy and Power: S. B. Marah. 

Resident Ministers: A. J. Lappia (Eastern Province): A. J. 
Sandy (Southern Province); J. A. Conteh (Northern 
Province) . 

Ministers of State: Tom Smith (Leader of the House); 
Paramount Chief Dr. Jaia Kakkai; Paramount Chief 
Bai Kurr Kansaky III; Paramount Chief S. S. 
Mbriwa; Brig. J. S. Momoh (Army Chief); P. C. 
Kaetu-Smith (Police Chief). 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

HIGH COMMISSIONS AND EMBASSIES 
ACCREDITED TO SIERRA LEONE 
(In Freetown unless otherwise stated) 

(HC) High Commission; (E) Embassy. 

Algeria: Conakry, Guinea (E). 

Belgium: Accra. Ghana (E). 

Bulgaria: Conakry, Guinea (E). 

Canada: Lagos, Nigeria (HC). 

China, People’s Republic: 29 Wilberforce Loop (E); 

Ambassador: Tsung ICe-wen. 

Cuba: 49 Pademba Rd. (E); Ambassador: A. C. Crabb. 
Egypt: 20 Pultney St. (E); Ambassador: Hussein Helmy 
Bolbol. 

France: 2 Pademba Rd. (E); Ambassador: M. H. Jehan 
de Latour. 

Gambia: 3 George St. (HC); High Commissio»rr: S. M. 
Cham. 

Gorman Democratic Republic: Conakry, Guinc.i (E), 
Germany, Federal Republic: 18 Siaka Stevens St. (E); 
Ambassador: Dr. R. Achenbach. 

Ghana: 18 Pultney St. (HC); High Commissioner: Col. 
Michael Kwtjku Gbagonah. 

Guinea: 4 Liverpool St. (E); Ambassador; Alpha Camara. 
Hungary: Conaluy, Guinea (E). 

India: Accra, Ghana ( 1 {C). 
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Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion, The Press 


Italy: Monrovia, Liberia (E). 

Ivory Coast: Monrovia, Liberia (E). 

Japan: Accra, Ghana (E). 

Korea, Democratic Peopio’s Republic: Conakry, Guinea (E). 
Lebanon: Leone House, Siaka Stevens St. (E); Chargd 
d’affaires: Gilbert Ghazi. 

Liberia: 30 Brookfields Rd. (E); Ambassador: Dr. Joseph 
Morris. 

Libya: Conakry, Guinea (E). 

Madagascar: Paris, France (E). 

Netherlands: Monrovia, Liberia (E). 

Nigeria: 21 Charlotte St. (HC); High Commissioner: 

Jonathan Gilbert Olayinka Olaitan. 

Pakistan: Accra, Ghana (E). 

Philippines: Lagos, Nigeria (E). 

Poland: Conakry, Guinea (E). 

Senegal: Banjul, Gambia (E). 

Spain: Accra, Ghana (E). 

Tanzania: Conakry, Guinea (HC). 

Tunisia: Dakar, Senegal (E). 

U.S.S.R.: 13 Walpole St. (E); Ambassador: I. F. Filippov. 
United Kingdom: Standard Bank Building, Wallace 
Johnson St. (HC); High Commissioner: Michael 
Morgan. 

U.S.A.: Walpole St. ,(E); Ambassador: John Andrew 
Linehan. 

Yugoslavia: Conakry, Guinea (E). 

Zambia: Abidjan, Ivory Coast (HC). 

Sierra Leone also has diplomatic relations with Albania, 
Argentina, Australia, Bangladesh, Benin, Brazil, Cambodia 
(Kampuchea), Cameroon, Cape Verde, Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia, Guinea-Bissau, Iran, the Republic of Korea, 
Lesotho, Mali, Mexico, Mauritania, Mozambique, Niger, 
Romania, Sweden, Switzerland, Uganda and Upper Volta. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Chief Justice heads the structure of the Supreme, 
Appeal, High, Magistrate and Local Courts. The laws 
applicable in Sierra Leone are local statutes, statutes of 
general application in England on January ist, 1880, and 
Common Law and Equity. There is provision also for some 
cases to be tried by a judge alone. 

The Supreme Court: The highest and final judicial tribunal 
in the land. 

Chief Justice: Christopher Okoro E. Cole. 

Supreme Court Judges: Agnes V. Awunor- Renner, 
E. Livesey Luke, C. A. Harding, O. B. R. Tejan. 
Registrar: Mrs. V. A. Wright. 

The Court of Appeal: The Court of Appeal for all sub- 
ordinate courts and any appeal against its own de- 
cisions may be made to the Supreme Court. 

Appeal Court Judges: S. Beccles-Davies, K. During, 
S. C. E, Warne, C. S. Davies, F. A. Short. 
Registrar: W. A. O. Johnson. 

High Courts: Jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases. 

High Court Judges: M. E. A. “Cole, G. O. Idogu, E. C. 
Thompson-Davies, S. T. Navo, F. M. Kutubu, 
O. M. Golley, D. E. M. Williams, G. E. O. 
Davies, M. O. Taju Deen. 

Master and Registrar: W. A. O. Johnson (acting). 
Deputy Masters and Registrars: S. J. Cole, E. Nelson- 
Williams. 


Magistrate’s Courts : In criminal cases the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrates' Courts is limited to summary cases and to 
preliminary investigations to determine whether a 
.person charged with an offence should be committed 
for trial. 

Native Courts have jurisdiction, according to native law 
and custom, in all matters between natives which are 
outside the jurisdiction of other courts (see above). 

Attorney-General : Francis M. Minah. 


RELIGION 

AFRICAN RELIGIONS 

Beliefs, rites and practices are very diverse, varying from 
tribe to tribe and family to family. 

ISLAM 

Malikiya Sect. 

Sierra Leone Muslim Congress: Pres. Alhaj Mohamed 
Sanusi Mustapha. ■ 

Ahmadiyya Muslim Mission: 15 Bath St., Brookfields, 
P.O.B. 353, Freetown; Chief Missionary in West 
Africa Naseem Saifi. 

Kankalay: Pres. Alhaj Ibrahim Turay. , 
CHRISTIANITY 

United Christian Council of Sierra Leone: P.O.B. 404, 
Freetown. 

Anglicans 

Archbishop of tho Province of West Africa and Bishop of 
Sierra Leono; Most Rev. M. N. C. O. Scott, c.b.e., d.d., 
Dip.TH., Bishopscourt, P.O.B. 128, Freetown. 

Roman Catholics 

Archbishop of Freetown and Bo: Most Rev. Thomas 
Joseph Brosnahan, Archbishop's House, Brookfields, 
P.O.B. g8, Freetown. 

Methodists 

Methodist Conference: P.O.B. 64, n Gloucester St., Free- 
town; Pres. Rev. S. L. Wallace, m.b.e. 

United Methodist Church: 146 Circular Rd., Freetown; 
Head Bishop B. A. Carew. 

THE PRESS 

DAILY 

Daily Mail: 29-31 Rawdon St., P.O.B. 53, Freetown; 
1931 1 Government-owned; Editor Samba Mo- 
HAMMED Kamara; circ. 11,450. 

PERIODICALS 

Advanco: Bo; f. 1948; twice weekly; Editor S. E. Labor 

JONES. 

P.O.B. 353, Freetown; f. 1955'. monthlyi 
English; Editor Maulvi G. N. Malik; circ. 1,000.' 
Bonthe Weekly Journal and Courier: n King St., Bonthe. 
Focus: P.O.B. 862, Freetown; political and socio-economic 
material; quarterly; Editor Fred Awuta-Coker; 
circ. 5,000. 

Leone Woman’s Magazine: P.O.B. 987. Freetown; Editor 
Mrs. Daisy Bona. 

Senie Lokoi : Provincial Literature Bureau, P.O.B. 28, Bo; 

1. 1932; bi-monthly; Mende; Editor David Lamin. 
Sierra Leone Outlook: P.O.B. 1169, Freetown; six a year; 
English; Editor Rev. S. A. Warratie. 
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The Press, Publisher, Radio and Television, Finance, etc. 


Sierra Leone Trade Journal: Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Lightfoot Boston St., Freetown; f. 1961; 
quarterly; circ. 5,000. 

Sunday Flash: 29-31 Rawdon St., P.O.B. 987, Freetown; 
Editor Mrs. Daisy Bona. 

We Yone: Fort St., Freetown; twice weekly; in English; 
APC party newspaper; Man. Editor Sam J. E. Metzger. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

In 1977 President Stevens proposed the establishment 
of a Sierra Leone News Agency. Reuters, Tass, Hsinhua 
and Agence France Presse are represented in Freetown. 


PUBLISHER 

Sierra Leone University Press: Fourah Bay College, 
P.O.B. 87, Freetown; f. 1968; biography, history, 
Africana, religion, social science, university textbooks. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Sierra Leone Broadcasting Service: New England, Free- 
town; f. 1934 since 1958 has been operated by the 
government’s Department of Broadcasting; broadcasts 
principally in English and the four main Sierra Leonean 
languages, Mende, Limba, Temne and Krio; weekly 
broadcast in French; television service established 
1963; transmissions cover about two-thirds of Sierra 
Leone. Dir. of Broadcasting Joseph W. O. Findlay, Jr. 

There are about 120,000 radio sets and 8,500 television 

sets (1976). 

FINANCE 

BANKING 

(cap. = capital; p.u. = paid up; res. = reserves; Le. = leone.) 

Bank of Sierra Leone: P.O.B. 30, Freetown; f. 1964; central 
bank; cap. Le. r.5m.; res, Le. 42.4m.; Governor S. L. 
Bangura; Deputy Gov. A. S. C. Johnson; Gen. Man. 
M. R. Tejan-Cole. 

Barclays Bank of Sierra Leone Ltd.: P.O.B. 12, Siaka 
Stevens St,, Freetown; Chair. S. B. Nicol Cole, c.m.g., 
O.B.E.; Man. Dir. A. M. Archdeacon; 14 brs. and sub- 
brs. and i agency. 

National Development Bank Ltd.: Leone House, 21-23 
Siaka Stevens St., P.M.B., Freetown; f. 1968; provides 
medium- and long-term finance and technical assist- 
ance to viable enterprises likely to contribute to Sierra 
Leone’s development; major shareholders include the 
African Development Bank, Bank of Sierra Leone, 
other commercial banks, and insurance, trading ai^ 
mining companies operating in Sierra Leone; auth. 
cap. Le. 3m., subordinated loan of Le. im. from 
Government of Sierra Leone; Man. Dir E. N. Afful. 

Sierra Leone Commercial Bank Ltd.: 30 Walpole St., 
Freetown; f. 1973; government-owned; cap. Le. im . 
Chair. Sir Samuel Bankole-Jones. d c.l., d lit., 
m.a.; Man. Dir. C. J. Smith, f.i b. 

Standard Bank Sierra Leone Ltd.: 12 Wallace Johnson 
St, FOB. 1155, Freetown; 15 brs; cap. p u. Le. 
868,830; deposits Le 26m.. Chair L Starti.n 

INSURANCE 

National Insurance Co. Ltd.: 21-23 Siaka Stevens St.. 
Freetown; government-owned; Chair. I- .M Carew 
The principal British companies arc represented. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Chamber of Commerce of Sierra Leone: P.O.B. 502, 
Freetown; f. 1961; Pres. T. F. Hope. 

GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Government Diamond Office: P.O.B. 421, Freetown; 
f- 1959: all diamonds are exported through this office; 
Chair. Executive Board G. L. V. Williams, c.b.e. 

Mano River Union: Cathedral House, Glouster St., Free- 
town; f. 1973; a joint project with Liberia to forge 
closer links between the two countries, comprising 
common external tariffs, research and development 
projects; Sec.-Gen. T. Ernest Eastman (Liberia); 
Deputy Sec.-Gen. Dr. Shekou Sesay. 

National Trading Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 15, Freetown; f. 1971; 
establishes outlets for commodities ivhose price is 
government-controlled; Man. Dir. J. N. Arkaah. 

Sierra Leone Produce Marketing Board: Queen Elizabeth II 
Quay, Freetown; f. 1949 to secure the most favourable 
arrangements for the marketing of Sierra Leone 
produce and to stimulate agricultural development; 
Chair. Paramount Chief Raymond B. S. Koker, o.b.e.; 
Man. Dir. Musa Khalil Suma, 

Sierra Leone Rice Corpn.: Freetown; f. 1965 to assist 
farmers with rice cultivation; mills and markets 
locally grown rice; also imports to augment local 
production of rice; Sec. Man. S. H. O. T. Macauley. 

EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

Sierra Leone Employers’ Federation: P.O.B. 562, Freetown; 

Chair. D. J. S. Frazer; Exec. Officer A. E, Benjamin. 
Sierra Leone Chamber of Mines: P.O.B. 456, Freetown; 
comprises the principal mining concerns; Pres, D. J. S, 
Fraser. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Artisans’, Ministry of Works Employees’ and General 
Workers’ Union: 4 Pultney St., Freetown; f. 1946; 
7,000 mems.; Pres. Ibrahim Langley; Gen. Sec. 
Tejan a. Kassim. 

Sierra Leone Labour Congress: Lightfoot-Boston St., 
Freetown; f. 1966; approx. 18,000 mems.; Pres. H. D. 
Charles; Sec.-Gen. J. B. Kabia. 

Principal affiliated unions: 

Clerical, Mercantile and General Workers’ Union: 35 

Lightfoot-Boston St., Freetown; f. 19.}5; 3.600 
mems.; Pres. C. A. W. During. 

Diminco African Senior Staff Association: National 
Diamond Mining Company (SL) Ltd., Spiritus 
House, Howe St., Freetown; f. 1973; mems.; 
Gen. Sec. E. O. Barber. 

Railway Workers’ Union: The Technical Institute, 32 
Dan St., Freetown; f. 1919; 510 mems.; Gen. Sec. 
A. Omo-Jones; Pres. F. B. IIamilto::. 

Sierra Leone Dockworkers’ Union; 182 Fourah Bay 
Rd., Freetown; f. 19G2; 2,650 mems.; Sec.-Gen. 

0. CONTEH. 

Sierra Leone Motor Drivers’and General V/orkers’ Union: 

1/ Charlotte St,, I'rcetov/n; f. i960; 1,900 ’ 

Pres. A. W. Hasoan; O.-n. Sec. D. Amadi. 

Sierra Leone Teachers’ Union; 27 G'^J'-rif-h Fn-r- 

town; f. 1951; Free R, S, E. Lagawo. Gc-". S"' 

1 . E. Yam base. 

Sierra Leone Traniporl, Agriculturai and 
Workers’ Union: 4 Pult.oey St., Fre-etowt;:^ - - 
16,000 rne.mc.; G'r.i. Sec. D. D. Gaeisc- 
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United Mineworkers’ Union: 35 Lightfoot-Boston St., 
Freetown; f. 1944: 6,500 mems,; Gen. Sec. I. D. 
Gbenda. 

Also affiliated to the Sierra Leone Labour Congress: 

General Construction Workers’ Union, Public Utility 
Employees’ Union, Sherbro Amalgamated Workers’ 
Union, Sierra Leone National Seamen’s Union. 

CO-OPERATIVES AND MARKETING BOARDS 

In 1975 there were 1,024 primary co-operatives with a 
total membership of 46,762; There are 734 thrift and 
credit co-operative societies, 12 consumer co-operatives, 
5 secondary societies, 270 marketing societies, 8 producer 
co-operatives, and a Central Bank for all co-operatives. 

The Co-operative Department is a separate entity under 
the Ministry of Trade and Industry with the Registrar of 
Co-operatives as head of the Department and Co-operative 
movement, and is based in Freetown with eight area offices 
spread throughout the provinces. Total shares paid by 
societies amount to Le. 20,550 and savings total Le. 
10,485. 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

Sierra Leone Road Transport Corporation: Blackball Rd., 
P.O.B. 1008, Freetown: f. 1965; wholly government- 
owned; operates transport services throughout the 
country; Chair. M. A. O. Findlay; Gen. Man. A. R. 
Sessay. 

There are 3,176 km. of first-class roads maintained by the 
Public Works Dept., 3,480 km. of roads maintained by 
local authorities, and 282 km. owned and maintained by 
private companies. 

A new 320 km. road linking Liberia and Sierra Leone will 
be built with international aid. The Freetown-Waterloo 
road is. being reconstructed and the Makini-Kabala road 
built with aid from the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Under the, 1975-79 Development Plan 1,040 km. of feeder 
roads are to be built. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

Recognized launch routes, including the coastal routes 
from Freetown northward to the Great and Little Searcies 
rivers and southward to Bonthe, total almost 800 km. 
Some of the upper reaches of the rivers are navigable only 
between July and September. Nevertheless a considerable 
volume of traffic uses the rivers. 


Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism, University 

SHIPPING 

Sierra Leone National Shipping Company Ltd.: i College 
Rd., P.O.B. 935, Freetown; shipping, clearing and 
fonvarding agency; Chair. Leslie Allen. 

Sierra Leone Ports Authority: Queen Elizabeth II Quay, 
Freetown; under the Ministry of Transport and 
Communications; operates the ports of Bonthe and 
Freetown, which has full facilities for ocean-going 
vessels. 

Sierra Leone Shipping Agencies Ltd.: P.O.B. 74, Freetown; 
shipping, clearing and forwarding agency; agents for 
some 60 foreign shipping companies of which about 
20 call regularly at Freetown; Gen. Man. J. D. Prifti. 

'The following shipping lines also maintain offices in 
Freetown: Chargeurs Line, Delta Line, Deutsche Afrika 
Linien und Woermann Linie, Gold Star Line, Guinea Gulf 
Line, Hanseatic Africa Line, Hoegh Nedlloyd Lines, 
Lloyd Triestino S.P.A., Royal Interocean Lines, Scandi- 
navian West Africa Line, United West Africa Service. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Director of Civil Aviation: S. D. M. Hanciles; Ministry of 
Transport and Communications, Ministerial Building, 
George St., Freetown. 

Sierra Leone Airways: Leone House, Siaka Stevens St., 
Freetown; f. 1958; government took 51 per cent share in 
the company in 1973; international services in associa- 
tion with British Caledonian Airways to The Gambia, 
Liberia, Morocco, Senegal and the U.K.; domestic 
services; fleet of 2 Trislander; Chair. Dr. A. F. J. 
Jackson; Gen. Man. G. E. S. Broom (acting). 

The following foreign airlines provide services to 
Freetown; Air Mali, British Caledonian, CSA (Czecho- 
slovakia), Cubana, Ghana Airways, KLM (Netherlands), 
Nigeria Airways and UTA. 

TOURISM 

Ministry of Tourism and Culture: Government Wharf, 
Freetown. 

Tourist and Hotels Board: 28 Siaka Stevens St., Freetown. 

UNIVERSITY 

University of Sierra Leone: Freetown; f. 1967: incorporates 
the following colleges: 

Fourah Bay College: P.O.B. 87, Freetown; f. 1827: 131 
teachers, 1,016 students. ■ ■ 

N|ala University College: Private Mail Bag, Freetown; 
t- 1965; 120 teachers, 586 students. . 
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SINGAPORE 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Singapore comprises one main island 
and several offshore islands, situated approximately 77 
miles (124 km.) nprth of the Equator, off the southernmost 
tip of the Malay Peninsula to which it is linked by a cause- 
way. The climate is equatorial with a uniformly high daily 
and annual temperature varying between 24°c-27'^c (75°F- 
So^f). Relative humidity is high, and the average annual 
rainfall is 96 in. There are no well-defined wet and dry 
seasons. The national language is Malay, and there are 
four official languages — ^Malay, Chinese (Mandarin), Tamil 
and English. The language of administration is English. 
There is complete religious freedom: the main religions 
practiced are Islam, Christianity, Buddhism, Hinduism, 
Confucianism and Taoism. The national flag (proportions 
3 by 2) has two equal horizontal stripes of red and white, 
with a white crescent moon and five white stars in the top 
left. The capital is Singapore City. 

Recent History 

After the Second World War, Singapore was governed 
by the British Military Administration. When civil rule was 
restored in 1946, Singapore was detached from the other 
Straits Settlements and became a separate crown colony. 
A new constitution in 1955 introduced some measure of 
self-government, and in 1959 the state achieved complete 
internal self-government with Lee Kuan Yew as Prime 
Minister. The Federation of Malaysia came into being in 
September 1963, with Singapore as a constituent state. 
In August 1965, the association was ended and Singapore 
was separated from Malaysia and became a fully indepen- 
dent and sovereign nation. In December 1965 it became a 
republic with a President as Head of State. In May 1973 
the last major ties with Ivlalaysia, currency and finance, 
were broken. In September 1972 Lee Kuan Yew’s ruling 
People’s Action Party (PAP) won all the 65 parliamentary 
seats in the general election, also contested by five opposi- 
tion parties. Singapore has achieved considerable political 
stability through the application of comprehensive legis- 
lation. The Press is closely regulated and the Government 
may detain suspects without trial. The treatment of 
Malay and other minorities has been the cause of some 
dissention. The threat of communist subv'ersion has been 
a major preoccupation of the Government since inde- 
pendence. 

After independence the Government supported a strong 
U.S. military presence in South-East Asia. However, with 
the collapse of American influence in the area during I974 
and 1975, Singapore adopted a conciliatory attitude 
towards the People’s Republic of China and its communist 
neighbours. The Government called for the removal of 
foreign bases from ASEAN countries and advocated a 
policy of neutrality and non-alignment. In 1976 and i977 
Singapore’s diplomacy aimed to reduce tension in Indo- 
china through the influence of .ASE.AN and to consolidate 
its ties with China through trade delegations. 

In a parliamentary election in December 1976 the P.AP 
was returned to power, taking all 69 seats, including 16 
uncontested. The Opposition share of the vote fell from 
29 per cent (in the 1972 election) to 25 per cent. 


Government, 

Legislative power rests with the unicameral Parliament 
of 69 members, elected by universal adult suffrage from 
single-member constituencies for five years (subject to 
dissolution). The President is elected by Parliament for a 
four-year term as a constitutional Head of State. Efiective 
executive authority rests with the Cabinet, led by the 
Prime Minister, which is appointed by the President and 
responsible to Parliament. 

Defence 

In 1975 the Singapore armed forces totalled 36,000 
troops: 30,000 in the army, 3,000 in the navy and 3,000 in 
the air force. Para-military forces numbered 37,500 and 
defence expenditure for 1976/77 amounted to S5840 
million. 

Economic Affairs 

Strategically situated for trade, Singapore is the largest 
port in South-East Asia. Its major trading partners in 
1976 were Malaysia, the U.S.A., Japan and Saudi .Arabia. 
It handles most of Peninsular Malaysia’s external trade 
and is the world centre of the rubber and tin markets. 
Entrepot trade and petroleum products account for about 
70 per cent of Singapore’s total trade. The services sector, 
including transport, communications, finance, storage and 
tourism, is important in providing foreign exchange and 
financing a growing trade deficit. Transport, communica- 
tions and storage accounted for about 13 per cent of 
G,D.P, in 1974. 

To diversify the economy, Singapore has developed the 
industrial and manufacturing sectors. In 1977 industry 
accounted for 21 per cent of G.N.P. The principal indus- 
tries are petroleum refining, shipbuilding and repairing, 
textiles and electronics. Manufacturing employs about 26 
per cent of the labour force. In 1974 and 1975, following 
the world recession and slump, there was virtually no ex- 
pansion of output and this resulted in rising unemploy- 
ment. However, there was some recoveiy in 1976 and 
industrial production rose 14.2 per cent in the first half of 
the year. 

Although Singapore has no petroleum reserves of its own, 
oil plays a vital role in the economy. Singajxire has the 
third largest refining complex in the world. Oil is the 
principal import and oil product-s are the main export. In 
1973 chemical and pstroleum products contributed more 
than 25 per cent of manufacturing output. During 1977 
two petrochemical refineries, each costing S$6oo million, 
were under construction. 

Less than a quarter of the land area i.s under cultivation, 
and the agricultural sector accounted for about i .6 per cent 
of the G.D.P. in 1975. The main farming activities are pig 
rearing, poultiy production, fruit and vegetable gardening 
and orchid cultivation. 

Singapore enjoys one of the highest per capita incomes 
in Asia, over SS2,ooo in 1077. During 1974 and 1975 
Singapore felt the effects of inflation .and world recession. 
Growth rate of G.D.P. fell to an estimated 4 per c<'nt in 
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1975. However, in 1976, with a recovery in manufacturing 
output and investment, the real growth rate rose to over 
7 per cent and, in 1977, to 8 per cent as a result of increased 
earnings from the high price of rubber. The trade deficit, 
SS6 ,i 39 million in 1976, was 553,644 million in the first 
nine months of 1977, nearly S$i,ooo million less than in 
the same period in 1976. Singapore has a strong currency, 
backed 100 per cent by gold and foreign assets. In Decem- 
ber 1975 reserves stood at 557,486 million. The Govern- 
ment is promoting Singapore as an international banking 
centre. The size of the Asia dollar market grew to U.S. $ 
21,000 million in terms of total assets/liabilities during 
1977 and in February 1978 certificates of deposits (CDs) 
denominated in U.S. dollars were introduced to attract 
more international funds to Singapore. 

Transport and Communications 

Singapore is the largest port in South-East Asia, and is 
used by more than 200 major shipping lines. At the end of 
1976 there were 2,218 km. of roads, of which 1,806 km. 
were asphalt-paved. The road system includes dual 
carriageways, flyovers and expressways. There is a railway 
link with the Malaysian railways system. Singapore inter- 
national airport at Payar Debar has been expanded to 
handle Boeing 747s. By the end of 1976 work had started 
on the building of a new international airport at Changi. 

Social Welfare 

The Social Welfare Department, aided by local volun- 
tary bodies, provides a wide range of welfare services to 
individuals and families in need. There are no state social 
insurance systems but there is a Central Provident Fund 
into which contributions must be paid by employers and 
employees. In 1974 Singapore had 17 government hos- 
pitals, with 8,178 beds, and 1,586 physicians. 

Education 

Primary and secondary education is available in the four 
official languages of Malay, Chinese, Tamil and English. 
Government schools are either integrated schools with two 
or three language streams in one building under one 
administration or schools with only one language stream 
as is the case with government-aided and private schools. 
In 1976 there were 529 schools with a total of 499,272 
pupils, 5,015 of whom were in registered kindergartens, 
316,265 in primary and 177,992 in secondary schools. 
Outside the school system there are several higher educa- 
tion centres and vocational institutes providing craft level 
industrial training and technical institutes providing 
advanced craft training. There is a technical college, a 
polytechnic, a teacher training college and two universities. 
Adult education courses are conducted by a statutory 


Introductory Survey 

board. In 1970 adult illiteracy averaged 31.1 per cent 
(males 17.0 per cent, females 45.7 per cent). 

Tourism 

Between 1974 ’^ 97 ^ tourism expanded at an annual 

rate of 14.5 per cent and plans are being made to accom- 
modate an increasingnumber of visitors. In 1976 1,492,218 
tourists spent S5891.5 million in Singapore. 

Visas are not required by Commonwealth nationals and 
citizens of EEC countries, Finland, Iceland, Japan, 
Liechtenstein, Monaco, Norway, San Marino, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the U.S.A. 

A 14-day visa-fiee facility is available to all except 
nationals of Albania, Bulgaria, the People’s Republic of 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic 
Republic, Hungary, the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea, Poland, Rhodesia, Romania, South Africa, Taiwan, 
the U.S.S.R., Viet-Nam and Yugoslavia. 

Sport 

Facilities exist for swimming, sailing, skin/scuba diving, 
water skiing, golf, horse racing and bowling. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 21st (Vesak Day), 
August 9th (National Day); September 4th (Hari Raya 
Puasa, end of Ramadan), October 30th (Deepavali), 
November nth (Hari Raya Haji), December 25th (Christ- 
mas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), January or 
February* (Chinese New Year), April 13th (Good Friday). 

• From the first to the third day of the first moon of the 
lunar calendar. 

V/eights and Weasuros 

Conversion to the metric system by 1980 is planned; 
currently metric, imperial and local weights and measures 
are in use. 

Weight: 16 Tahils=i Kati=iJ lb. 

100 Katis=i Picul=i33j lb. 

40 Piculs=i Koyan=5,333j lb. 

Capacity: i Chupak=i Quart. 

I Gantang=i Gallon. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cents = I Singapore dollar (S5). 

Exchange rates (December 1976); 

S 5 i = i Brunei dollar; 

£i sterling=S54.3o5; 

U.S. 51=552.356. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 



AREA 

(square km.) 


Totai. 

Singapore 

Island 

Offshore 

Islands 

602 

563 

39 


LAND USE 
(1976 — square km.) 


Built-up* ...... 

243-4 

Agricultural! ..... 

103-7 

Cultivable waste ..... 

95-8 

Forest ....... 

32-4 

Marsh and tidal waste .... 

32-4 

Others! ...... 

94-3 


* Includes new industrial sites. 


■f Refers to farm holding area of licensed farms excluding 
land occupied by pure rubber and coconut plantations. 

X Includes inland water, open spaces, public gardens, 
cemetries, non-built up areas in military establishments 
and quarries. 


POPULATION 


ETHNIC GROUPS 


(’000 — mid-1977 estimate) 


Chinese ...... 

1,758.0 

Malays ....... 

346.9 

Indians ...... 

158.0 

Others ....... 

45-3 

Total ..... 

2,308.2 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS 



Live Births 

Deaths 

1971 . 

47,088 

11.329 

1972 . 

49,678 

I 1,522 

1973 • 

48,269 

11.920 

1974 . 

43-268 

11,674 

1975 • 

39.948 

11,448 

1976 - 

42,783 

1 1,648 


Capital: Singapore City (population 1,327,500 at June 30th. 1974). 


EMPLOYMENT 



1974 

(June) 

1975 

(June) 

1976 

(June) 

.-Agriculture, forestry, hunting and fishing 

21.709 

17.372 

ig.OSG 

.Mining and quarrying ..... 

1,748 

3.139 

1.857 

Manufacturing ...... 

234,231 

218,096 

233.954 

Construction ...... 

42,495 

39 ,lSi 

42.02O 

Electricity, gas, water and sanitary services 

10.344 

8,929 

I 

Commerce ....--. 

172,650 

191,686 

201.002 

Transport, storage and communications . 

97.519 

97,899 

101.615 

Services ...-■- 

241.710 

254,679 

257.142 

Activities not adequately defined 

1.943 

2,544 

I .910 

Total ..... 

S24.349 

S33.525 

870,442 


Kotc: Data obtained from the labour Force Sur\-cy,s of 197.J. 1975 and 197O. 
*: ■ Kll.T 
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AGRICULTURE 



Area (hectares) 

Production 


1972 

1973 

1974 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Rubber 

Coconuts 

Fruits . 

Mixed vegetables . 
Root crops . 
Tobacco 

3.294 

2,600 

2,588 

1,367 

1,013 

243 

3,160 

2,400 

2,657 

1,025 

790 

310 

2,391 

1,860 

2,638 

} 851 

279 

metric tons 
million 
metric tons 

f f 

»t n 

1,205 

9 

18,400 

49,550 

6,400 

417 

975 

7 

14,645 

35,825 

376 

66 

7 

14,629 

38,285 

311 

52 

7 

19,120 

38,339 

407 


LIVESTOCK 


(’ooo head, year ending September) 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Cattle .... 

8 * 

9 

9 

Buffaloes 

3 

3 

3 

Pigs .... 

1,186 

1,060 

1,071 

Goats .... 

2 

2 

2 

Chickens 

12,849 

13,024* 

13.198 

Ducks 

1.742 

1,848* 

1.953 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(’ooo metric tons, FAO estimates) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Mutton and lamb 

2* 

2 

3 

Pig meat 

34 

34 

35 

Poultry meat 

24 

27 

26 

Cows’ milk . 

I 

I 

I 

Hen eggs 

21 .6* 

23.2 

24.0 

Other poultry eggs 

2.0* 

2.0 

2.0 


* Official figures. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FISHING 

FISH LANDED AND AUCTIONED* 
(metric tons) 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 1 

1974 

1975 

1976 

60,671 

62,324 

61,855 

65,593 

64,200 

65,803 

65,976 


* Including fish landed in Singapore by non-Singapore vessels. The total catch 
(hve weight) of Singapore vessels was 19.236 metric tons in 1974 and 17 s6o metric 
tons in 1975. 


INDUSTRY* 




1974 

1975 

1976 

Rubber Smoked Sheets 

Remilled Crepe Rubber . 

Paints . 

Broken Granite 

Bricks . . . . 

Cigarettes .... 

Cheroots .... 

Soft Drinks .... 
Coconut Oil . . . 

Vegetable Cooking Oil 

Animal Fodder 

Electricity .... 

Gas ..... 

metric tons 

kilolitres 
'ooo cu. metres 
'ooo pieces 
’ooo kg. 

’ooo litres 
metric tons 

million kWh. 
million cu. ft. 

10,810 

102,168 

12,468.6 

1 , 795-3 

141,295 

3 , 431-2 

60.4 
106,062 . 4 

7,589 

37,438 

284,331 

3.864.3 

391-1 

12,905 

92,089 

12,692 . 2 

2,302. 1 
126,111 

3,241.5 

47-2 

113,806.0 

15.041 

53,099 

234,195 

4.175-7 

432.4 

17.105 

101,072 

14,543-5 

2,523-5 

160,376 

3,059-6 

47-3 

125,868.5 

20,870 

48,443 

252,966 

4,604.9 

457-1 


* No figures are available for the output of petroleum products. 
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Statistical Survey 


100 cents = I Singapore dollar (S$). 

Coins; i, 5, 10, 20 and 50 cents; i dollar. 

Notes: i, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 10,000 dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); SSi=i Brunei dollar; £1 sterling=SS4.305; U.S. $1=352.356. 

S$ioo=;^23.23=U.S, $42.44. 

Note: The Singapore dollar (S$) was introduced in June 1967, replacing (at par) the Malayan dollar (M$). From September 
1949 the Malayan dollar was valued at 2s. 4d. sterling (|i=M$8.57i4) or 32.667 U.S. cents (U.S. $i=M$3.o6r2). This 
valuation in terms of U.S. currency remained in eSect until August 1971. Between December 1971 and Februarj’- 1973 the 
Singapore dollar was valued at 35-467 U.S. cents (U.S. $i=S$2.8r95). From February to June 1973 the Singapore dollar’s 
value was 39.407 U.S. cents (U.S. $1 = 352.5376). In terms of sterling, the exchange rate was 1=857.347 November 
1967 to June 1972. The formal link with the Malaysian dollar, begun in June 1967, ended in May 1973 but the Brunei dollar 
remains tied to the Singapore dollar. Since June 1973 the Singapore dollar has been allowed to "float". The average exchange 
rate (Singapore dollars per U.S. dollar) was; 2.809 in 1972.' 2.444 1973: 2.437 in i 974 .' 2.371 in 1975; 2.471 in 1976. 


ORDINARY BUDGET 

(SS million — estimates for year ending March 31st) 


Revenue 

1977/78 

Direct Taxes ..... 

1,794.6 

Indirect Taxes and Taxes on Outlay 
Reimbursements and Sales on Goods and 

731.0 

Services ...... 

395-4 

Income from Investments and Property . 

249-2 

Others . . . . . . * . 

192.2 

Total 

3,362.4 


Expenditure 

1977/78 

General Services ..... 

148.1 

Defence and Justice .... 

1,050.8 

Social and Community Services 

S52.2 

Economic Services .... 

171.6 

Public Debt ...... 

490.9 

Unallocable ...... 

37-5 

Add: Transfer to Development Fund 

611.3 

Total ..... 

3.362.4 


DEVELOPMENT BUDGET 
(S$ million — estimates) 


Expenditure 

1976/77 

1977/78 

General services 



26.42 

119.28 

General administration . 



10.00 

107.20 

Fiscal administration 



0-59 

0.27 

General economic regulation . 



I .61 

0.80 

Conduct of foreign affairs 



— 

— 

Others ..... 



14.22 

12 .02 

Defence and justice . 



82.52 

123-30 

Defence .... 



65.10 

109.60 

Justice and police . 



17.42 

13-70 

Others ..... 



— 

— 

Social and community services . 



1,167.71 

1.291.34 

Community .... 



13-36 

12.68 

Environment 



116.53 

165.43 

Education .... 



162,20 

129.91 

Health .... 



55-58 

65.46 

Housing .... 



808.00 

911.50 

Social welfare 



0.85 

0.85 

Others ..... 



II . 19 

5.51 

Economic ser\dccs 



1.333-66 

1,174.78 

Land development 



222.39 

161.30 

Agricultural and non-mincral resources 


9-47 

9-34 

Industrial and commercial development 


739-43 

512.74 

Tourism .... 

♦ 


30.00 

38.20 

Transport and communications 

- 


270.92 

398.05 

Public utilities 

- 


58. 00 

55-00 

Others ..... 



3-45 

0.15 

Total 

• 

• 

2,610.31 

2,708.70 
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OFFICIAL FOREIGN ASSETS 
(S$ million, valuation at cost, December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Total External Reserves of Monetary Authority 
(including gold tranche)* ..... 

4,083.7 

5.681.7 

7.785-5 

Total External Reserves of Singapore Government 
and Statutory Authorities .... 

2,419.2 

1,804.3 

476.0 


* Figures include foreign assets of the Board of Commissioners of Currency, Singapore, and 
foreign assets of the Monetary Authority of Singapore. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(S$ million — estimates) 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Balance on Current Account . 

—2,730.2 

— 1,886.0 

—2,162.8 

Import f.o.b. ..... 

Exports f.o.b. ..... 

18,964.7 

13.423-8 

17,821 .6 

11,942-5 

20,844.6 

15,196.0 

Trade Balance ..... 

Service Payments (net) .... 

-5.540-9 

2,905 . 8 

-5.879-1 

4.085.4 

—5,648.6 

3.605.1 

Total Goods and Services (net receipts) 
Transfers (net receipts) .... 

-2,635 -r 

- 95-1 

-1.793.7 

-92.3 

-2,043.5 
— 119-3 

Total Capital Movements .... 

3.448-6 

2,852.4 

2,881.4 

Non-monetary Sector (net) 

Private ...... 

Official ...... 

Monetary Sector — Commercial banks (net) . 
Net Errors and Omissions .... 

1.578-4 

1 . 577-3 

I .1 

-420.7 

2,290.9 

1.724-4 

1.703.5 

20.9 
— 211.8 
1.339.8 

2,006.6 

1,902.5 

104.1 

206.0 

668.8 

Net Surplus or Deficit ..... 

718.4 

966.4 

718.6 


• Preliminary. 


EXTERNAL TRADE* 

(S$ million) 



1972 

1973 j 

1974 1 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. ■ 

9,538.0 

6,149.4 

12,512.9 

8,906.8 

20,404.9 

14,154-6 

19,270.4 

12,757-9 

22,404 . s 
16,265.9 


* Excluding trans-shipments to and from Peninsular Malaysia. 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(S$ miUion) 


Imports c.i.f. 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Food and live animals ..... 

io 5 i -2 

1,654-4 

1,853-3 

Cereals and cereal preparations 

477-7 

373-2 

374-5 

Beverages and tobacco .... 

117.9 

130.3 

139-3 

Crude materials (inedible) excl. fuels 

1,648.7 

1,229.3 

2,023.5 

Crude rubber, etc. ..... 

1 , 133-2 

749-5 

1,302.1 

Wood, lumber and cork .... 

178-3 

169.4 

270. I 

Minerals fuels, lubricants, etc. 

4,897.8 

4,734-1 

6,140.9 

Petroleum and petroleum products 

4,891.3 

4-730.5 

6,136.6 

Animal and vegetable oils and fats . 

391-3 

242.0 

257.8 

Chemicals ....... 

1,220.6 

1,119.6 

1,116.2 

Basic manufactures ..... 

3.591-8 

3,510.3 

3,277-5 

Textile yarn, fabrics, etc. .... 

973-9 

886.9 

1.062.5 

Iron and steel ..... 

1,234-9 

1,284.0 

767.7 

Machinery and transport equipment 

5.405-8 

5,046.2 

5,794-7 

Non-electric machinery .... 

2,323-0 

2,346.0 

2,205.5 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, etc. . 

1,847.8 

1,879.2 

2,385-7 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles 

1 - 345-9 

1,331-3 

1 , 534-0 

Other commodities and transactions 

233-9 

272.9 

267.3 

Totai. ..... 

20,404 ,9 

19,270.4 

22.404.5 


Exports f.o.b. 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Food and live animals ..... 

814.0 

915-7 

947-8 

Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices 

243.8 

259.2 

380.2 

Crude materials (inedible) excl. fuels 

2,506.2 

1-694-3 

2,664.7 

Crude rubber, etc. ..... 

2,050-0 

1,302.7 

1 , 995-2 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. 

3,693-0 

3-451-2 

3,783-8 

Petroleum and petroleum products 

3,654-1 

3,407.6 

3 - 743-7 

Chemicals 

917. 1 

475-7 

609.8 

Basic manufactures ..... 

1,069.9 

1,086.5 

1,328.8 

Wood and cork manufactures (excl. furniture) 

199.7 

154.6 

279.6 

Textile yarn, fabrics, etc. .... 

337-7 

308.9 

443-5 

Machinery and transport equipment 

2,918.6 

2,894 .6 

4,106. 7 

Non-electric machinery .... 

871.0 

889.8 

983-5 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, etc. . 

1,487-5 

1,471.9 

2,186.4 

Transport equipment .... 

560.1 

533-0 

936.8 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles 

807.5 

880.4 

1,232.5 

Clothing (excl. footwear) .... 

310.5 

227.8 

448.7 

Other commodities and transactions 

1,031.7 

1,073.1 

1,293-6 

Total (inch others) 

14,154-6 

12,757-9 

16,265.9 


PRINXIPAL TRADING PARTNERS* 
(S$ million) 


Imports c.i.f. 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Exports f.o.b. 


1975 

1976 

Australia 

571 -O 

661 . 5 

57S0 

Australia 

6S7.7 

637-2 

831.2 

China, People’s Repub. . 

643-9 

6S2 .0 

659.0 

France 

262.9 

224-7 

♦102 . I 

Germany, Fed. Repub. . 

712.3 

636.2 

739-0 

Germany, Fed. Repub. . 

42S . 2 

4 - 81-5 

647.9 

Hong Kong 

470.9 

427.8 

536-7 

Hong Kong 

901.4 

937-0 

1,266.6 

Iran . 

1,066.0 

i.ooj . 8 

S22.3 

Japan. 

1,610.5 

1,112.9 

1,668,8 

Japan. 

3.653-9 

3,254 -3 

3.590.8 

Malaysia 




Malaysia 




Pensinsular Malaysia . 

1,761 . 1 

1,687.1 

1..S11.3 

Penin.siilar .Malaysia . 

2,060. 5 

1 , 755-6 

2,566.7 

Sabah and Sarawak . 

5S6.3 

501 . I 

669.7 

Sabah and Sarawak . 

625.7 

4S3.0 

637-3 

Thailand 

343-2 

445-4 

4. '-■6.0 

Saudi .\rabia 


1 ,675 ■ 5 

3.538-4 

Lnited 1-Cingdom . 

574 -5 

530.8 

.595-9 

Thailand 

542.6 

406.3 

516.4 

F.S.A. 

2,100.7 

1,775 - 4 

2.393 - 5 

I’nited Kingdom . 

996 3 

956 . 0 

-551-2 

\ iet-Nam 

52-8.3 

i.''7.o 

39.1 

g.s.a. 

2,838,1 

3.024 .0 

2.960. 5 






• No figures arc a\’3ilab!c for trade ^nth Indonesia. 
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ROAD TRAFFIC 


(registered vehicles) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Private cars .... 

142.674 

142,045 

135.499 

Motor cycles and scooters . 

84,849 

83.145 

84,016 

Motor buses .... 

4.779 

4.935 

5.217 

Goods vehicles (inch private) 

36.424 

41.363 

45.733 

Others . . • . ■ 

8.140 

8,890 

9.399 

Total .... 

276,866 

280,378 

. 279,864 


SHIPJPING 

(vessels of over 75 net registered tons) 



Ships 

Entered 

Ships 

Cleared 

Cargo 
Discharged 
(' 000 metric tons) 

. Cargo 
Loaded 

(’000 metric tons) 

1973 ■ • 

18.948 

18,88^ 

38,566.9 

22,702.0 

1974 . • . • 

19.641 

19,617 

37.713-6 

22,738.9 

1975 

20,216 

20,201 

33,032.0 

19,067.2 

1976 

. 20,012 

19.995 

37.699-6 

20,273.4 


CIVIL AIR TRAFFIC 



Passengers 

1 Mail (metric tons) I 

Freight (metric tons) 


Arrived 

Departed 

In Transit 

Landed 

Despatched 

Landed 

Despatched 

1972 . 

1,029,214 

1.039,252 

466,875 

1.311 

1.589 

13.098 

17.431 

1973 - 

1.350.745 

1 . 373.933 

583.850 

1.457 

1.777 

18,853 

22.717 

1974 . 

1.483,232 

1.513.732 

631,028 

1.557 

2,181 

23,843 

34,285 

1975 • 

1,647,081 

1.676,963 

712.105 

1.655 

2,818 

26,276 

39,811 

1976 . 

t.859.505 

1,880,888 

795.465 

1.759 

2,899 

3 L 431 

45,181 


TOURISM 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Tourists (no.) ..... 

Tourist expenditure (SS million) 

1. 134.493 

573 

1,233,854 

735 

1,324,312 

792 

1,492,218 

892 


* Preliminary. 


In December 1976 there were 7 r gazetted tourist hotels, having 10,254 rooms in operation. Another 
2,656 rooms are under construction and are expected to be completed by December 19^. 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 

(at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Radio licences issued .... 
Radio and television licences issued 
Rediffusion subscribers .... 

67,808 

252,207 

82,202 

64,211 

280.479 

85.587 

60,148 

309,276 

86,672 
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EDUCATION 

{June 30th, 1977) 



Institutions* 

Students 

Teachers! 

Primciry .... 

376 

306,349 

11,041 

Secondary: 




Academic .... 

I 2 I 

153.055 

6,731 

Technical .... 

9 

19,100 

876 

Commercial 

I 

6,031 

86 

Technical and Vocational Instd- 



tutesj .... 

12 

10,860 

700 

Universities and Colleges 

5 

20,734 

1,116 

Total 

524 

516,129 

20,550 


• A full school conducting both primary and secondary classes is treated as one 
primary and one secondary school. 

t Including relief teachers but excluding teachers on national service, study 
leave, scholarship, secondment, etc. 

t Including Hotel and Catering Training School and School of Printing. 

Source (unless othenvise stated); Department of Statistics, Singapore. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

(Promulgated 1958, subsequently amended) 


HEAD OF STATE 

The Head of State is the President, elected by Parlia- 
ment for a four-year term. He normally acts on the advice 
of the Cabinet. 

THE CABINET 

The Cabinet, headed by the Prime Minister, is appointed 
by the President and is responsible to Parliament. 

THE LEGISLATURE 

The Legislature consists of a Parliament of sixty-nine 
members, presided over by a Speaker who may be elected 
from the members of Parliament themselves or appointed 
by Parliament although he may not be a member of 


Parliament. Members of Parliament are elected by universal 
adult suffrage. 

A 21-Member Presidential Council chaired by the Chief 
Justice examines material of racial or religious significance, 
including legislation, to see whether it differentiates 
between racial or rebgious communities or contains 
provisions inconsistent with the fundamental liberties of 
Singapore citizens. 

CITIZENSHIP 

Under the constitution Singapore citizenship may be 
acquired either by birth, descent or registration. Persons 
bom when Singapore was a constituent State of Malaysia 
could also acquire Singapore citizenship by enrolment or 
naturalization under the constitution of Malaysia. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


HEAD OF THE STATE 

President: Dr. Benjamin Henry Sheares. 
THE CABINET 
(February 1978) 


Prime Minister: Lee Kuan Yew. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Defence: Dr. Goii 
ICeng Swee. 

Minister for Finance: Hon Sui Sen. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs: Si.N.NATnAMnv Rajaratnam. 
Minister for Labour: Ong Pang Boon. 

Minister for Home Affairs and Education: Cuua Sian Chin. 


Minister for Communications and National Development: 
Lim Kim San. 

Minister for Law and the Environment and Minister for 
Science and Technology: r.oMUNn \\'iLi.iAr! Bm-.ki i: 

Minister for Social Affairs: Dr. .-tHMAi) .^IATAl^ (actim:). 
Minister for Health: Dr. Ton Chin Ciivn 
Minister for Culture: Ong Ten Cheong {.•'.cti:!;:'!- 





SINGAPORE 


Parliament, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 


PARLIAMENT 

Parliament has 69 members and is elected every five years. 

The Speaker: Dr. Yeoh Ghim Seng, b.b.m., j.p. 

(General Election, December 1976) 


Party 

Votes* 

Barisan Sosialis ..... 

25,411 

Justice Party ..... 

5,199 

Pekemas ...... 

9,230 

People’s Action Party .... 

590,169 

United Front .... 

‘ifi.TOT 

United People’s Front .... 

^4.233 

Workers’ Party ..... 

91,966 

Independents ..... 

4,173 

Total Votes Cast 

,815,130 


* Voting took place in 53 of the 69 constituencies. 


In the December 1976 elections the People’s Action 
Party (PAP) was returned in all 69 constituencies (un- 
opposed in 16). ' 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


People’s Action Party: 143-145 Orchard Rd.; f. 1954; 
first formed the government of Singapore in 1959: re- 
elected 1963, 1968, 1972 and 1976; Chair. Dr Toh Chin 
Chye; Sec.-Gen. Lee Kuan Yew. 


There are many small opposition parties. The following 
are the most important: 

Singapore Malays' National Organization (Pekemas): 2 i8f 
Changi Rd.; reorganized 1967; formerly the United 
Malays’ National Organization in Singapore; seeks 
to improve conditions for the Malays, to promote 
Islam and Malay culture, to encourage democracy and 
racial harmony to work against colonialism; Chair. 
Encik Selamat bin Shamsudin; Gen. Sec. Kamsan 
BIN Moyong. 


United People|s Front (UPF): f. 1974; a coalition of several 
small parties; Sec.-Gen. Leong Mun Kwai. 


Socialist Front {Barisan Sosialis Malaya): 436-c Victoria 
St.’ Singapore 7; f. 1961; left-wing; formerly members 
of People’s Action Party; seeks to abolish national 
service, provide free medical services for the poor, 
reduce taxes and relax the citizenship laws; Chair. 
Dr. Lee Siew Choh. 


Workers Party: f. 1971; seeks a new democratic constitu- 
tion, closer relations with Malaysia and the establish- 
ment of immediate diplomatic relations with the 
People s Republic of China; Leader J. B. Jeyaretnam. 


DIPLOMATIC representation 


EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS ACCREDITED TO SINGAPORE 
(In Singapore City unless otherwise indicated) 

(E) Embassy; (HC) High Commission 


Argentina: Room L-i, nth Floor, International Building 
360 Orchard Rd., Singapore g (E); Ambassador': 
(vacant); Charge d’affaires: Albert MartInez Casas. 

Australia: 25 Napier Rd., Singapore 10 (HC); High Com- 
missioner: Laurence Corkery. 


Burma: 15 St. Martin's Drive, Singapore 10 (E); Atnbas- 
sador: Tuang Hmung (resident in Bangkok, Thailand). 
Can^a: 7/8 Koors, Faber House, 230-236 Orchard Rd. 
(HC); High Commissioner: Robert K. Thomson. 


Austria: Bangkok, Thailand (E). 

Bangladesh: Rangoon, Burma (HC). 

Belgium: Tower 2202, DBS Bldg., Shenton Way, Singa- 
pore (E); Ambassador: Marcel Depasse. 

Brazil: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Bulgaria: Room 808/9 Thong Teck Bldg., 15 Scotts Rd., 
Singapore 9 (E); Ambassador: Stokan Valdimirov 
Zaimov (resident in New Delhi, India). 


ivaugoon, uurma (li). 

Denmark: 8th Floor, Supreme House, Penang Rd. (E); 
Onarge d affaires: Jdrgen Holm. 

Paterson Rd., Singapore 9 (E)l 
Ambassador: Naguib Fakhry. 


El Salvador: Tokyo, Japan (E). 

Finland: 15th Floor, Goldhill Plaza, 187 Thomson Rd., 
oii^apore II (E); Ambassador: Ritta 0 r 6 (resident 
in New Delhi, India). 
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France: 5 Gallop Rd., Singapore 10 (E); Ambassador: 
Jacques Gasseau. 

German Democratic Republic: Colombo, Sri Lanka (E). 

Germany, Federal Republic: 12th Floor, Far East Shopping 
Centre, 545 Orchard Rd. (E); Ambassador: Dr. Hiude- 
GUNDE FeILNER. 

Greece: c/o Chartered Bank Chambers, 5th Floor, Battery 
Rd., Singapore i (E); Ambassador: Basil Vitsaxis 
(resident in New Delhi, India). 

Hungary: New Delhi, India (E). 

India: India House, 31 Grange Rd., Singapore 10 (HC); 
High Commissioner : Vencata Siddharthacharry. 

Indonesia: "Wisma Indonesia”, 1st Floor, 435 Orchard 
Rd., Singapore 9 (E); Ambassador: Haeruddin 

Tasning. 

Iran: Bangkok, Thailand (E). 

Ireland: New Delhi, India (E). 

Israel: loth Floor, Faber House, 230K Orchard Rd. (E); 
A tnhassador: Itzhak Navon. 

Italy: Rooms 810-812, 8th Floor, Supreme House, Penang 
Rd., Singapore 9 (E); Ambassador: Franco Lucioli 
Ottieri della Ciaia. 

Japan: 16 Nassim Rd., Singapore 10 (E); Ambassador: 
Shinsuke Hori. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: 37 Stevens Rd., 
Singapore 10 (E); Ambassador : An Gvong Chol. 

Korea, Republic: Rooms 2408-14, 24th Floor, Shaw Centre, 
Scotts Rd., Singapore 9 (E); Ambassador: Kew Sung 
Lee. 

Malaysia: 301 Jervois Rd., Singapore 10 (HC); High 
Commissioner; Mohd. Yussof bin Zainal. 

Mongolia: New Delhi, India (E). 

Nepal: Rangoon, Burma (E). 

Netherlands: loth Floor, International Bldg., 360 Orchard 
Rd., Singapore 9 (E); Charge d'affaires; H. C. R- M- 
Princen. 

Singapore also has diplomatic relations 
Viet-Nam. 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial Systetn 

New Zealand: 13 Nassim Rd. (HC); High Commissioner: 
Gerald C. Hensley. 

Norway: i6th Floor, Hong Leong Bldg., 16 Raffles Quay, 
Singapore i (E); Ambassador: Per Gustav Schoyen. 

Pakistan: 510-511 Shaw House, Orchard Rd., Singapore 9 
(E); Ambassador: Hafeez-Ur Rahman (resident in 
Rangoon, Burma). 

Papua New Guinea: Jakarta, Indonesia (HC). 

Philippines: Rooms 505-506, 5th Floor, Thong Teck Bldg., 
15 Scotts Rd., Singapore 9 (E); Ambassador: Delfin 
Reuto Garcia. 

Poland: ist Floor, Bank of China Bldg., Battery Rd., 
Singapore i (E); Charge d'affaires: St.anislaw Konik. 

Romania: Ground Floor, Marina House, Shenton Way, 
Singapore 2 (E); Ambassador: Theodor Ditulescu 
(resident in Jakarta, Indonesia). 

Spain: Bangkok, Thailand (E). 

Sri Lanka: c/o U.S. De Silva & Sons, 92 and 102 Clifford 
Centre, 24 Raffles Place, Singapore i (HC); High Com- 
wissioiiey: Hayugoda Rankotge Premaratne. 

Sweden: Rooms 1404-5, 14th Floor, Goldhill Plaza, 187 
Thomson Rd., Singapore ii (E); Ambassador: Jean- 
Christophe Oeberg (resident in Bangkok, Thailand). 

Sv/itzerland : Room 705, Shaw House, Orchard Rd., 
Singapore 9 (E); Charge d'affaires: Max Leu. 

Thailand: 370 Orchard Rd., Singapore 9 (E); Ambassador: 
Jetn Sucharitkul. 

Trinidad and Tobago: Now Delhi, India (HC). 

Turkey: Bangkok, Thailand (E). 

U.S.S.R.: 51 Nassim Rd., Singapore 10 (E); Ambassador: 
Yuri Ivanovich Razdukhov. 

United Kingdom: Tanglin Circus, Singapore 10 (HC): 
High Commissioner; John Hennings. 

U.S. A.: 30 Hill St., Singapore 6 (E); Ambassador: Joh.n H. 
Holdridge. 

Yugoslavia: 52 Stevens Rd., Singapore 10 (E); Charge 
d'affaires: Milutin Filipovic. 


with Cambodia (Kampuchea), Fiji, Laos, Luxembourg, Maldives, iilexico and 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


A Supreme Court consisting of iiie High Court, the 
Court of Appeal and the Court of Criminal appeal w^ 
established by the Supreme Court of Judicature Act. The 
High Court exercises original criminal and civil jurisdiction 
and hears appeals from the Subordinate Courts. An appeal 
from the High Court lies to the Court of Criminal Appeal or 
the Court of Appeal which e.xerciscs appellate jurisdiction. 
In certain cases, a further appeal lies from the decision of 
the Court of Criminal .\ppeal or Court of Appeal, as the 
case may be, to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in the United Kingdom. 


The Subordinate Courts consist of .Magistrates', Juvenile, 
Coroners’ and District Courts which have limited civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. There is also an Industrial .-Vrbitra- 
tion Court to regulate labour relations. 

Chie? Justice: Mr. Justice Wee Chong Jin. 

Puisne Judges: Mr. Justice F. A. Chua, Mr. Justice T. 
Kulasekaram, Mr. Justice Choor Singh, .Mr. Justice 
Denis de Cotta, Mr. Justice A. P. Rajah. 



SINGAPORE 


Religion, The Press 


RELIGION 


The majority of Chinese are Buddhists, Confucians or 
Taoists. The Malays and Pakistanis are almost all Muslims, 
while the Europeans and Eurasians are overwhelmingly 
Christian. Most of the Indian community are Hindu. 

BUDDHISM 

The Singapore Buddhist Sangha Organization: Head- 
quarters; Pho Kark See, Bright Hill Rd., off Thomson 
Rd., Singapore 20. , , 

The Buddhist Union: 28 and 29-0 Jalan Senyum, Singapore 
14. 

The Singapore Buddhist Federation: 50 Lorong 34, Singa- 
pore. 

World Buddhist Society: 40 Pender Rd., Singapore. 
CHRISTIANITY 

Anglican Church: 

Diocese 0? Singapore: Bishop of Singapore and Dean 


of St. Andrew’s Cathedral: The Rt. Rev. Ban It 
Chiu, ll.b., Bishopsboume, 4 Bishopsgate, Singa- 
pore 10. 

Roman Catholic Church— Archdiocese of Singapore: His 

Grace the Archbishop Mgr. Michel Ol^omendy, 
Archbishop's House, 31 Victoria St., Singapore. 
Archbishop’s Secretary: Rev. S. Fernandez. 

Methodist Church: Bishop for Singapore: Kao Jih Chung, 
23B Coleman St., Singapore 6. , 

Brethren Assemblies: Bethesda Gospel Hall, 77 Bras Basah 
Rd., Singapore 7; f. 1864; Hon. Sec. Lim Tian Leong; 
Bethesda (Katong) Church, 17 Pennefather Rd., 
Singapore 15: Chair, of Elders and Deacons, Dr. B. 
Chew. ■ , 

Presbyterian Church: Minister Rev. E. M. White, b.a., 
“B” & "C” Orchard Rd., Singapore 9; f. 1856; 327 
mems. 


THE PRESS 


In 1974 the Government passed a bill providing for 

compulsory government vetting of newspaper management. 

It obliged all newspaper companies to go public. 

In 1976 there were 10 daily newspapers in Singapore 

with a combined total circulation of 477,018. 

DAILIES 

English Language 

Business Times: Times House, Kim Seng Rd., Singapore 9: 
f. 1976: Editor Roy Mckie; circ. 5,000 (Singapore 
only). 

New Nation: Times House, Kim Seng Rd., Singapore 9; 
f. 1971: Proprs. New Nation Publishing Pte. Ltd.; 
Independent; Chief Editor Peter Lim Heng Loong; 
circ. 42,000. 

Straits Times: Times House, Kim Seng Rd.; f. 1845; 
Group Editor Khoo Teng Soon; circ. 172,000 (Singa- 
pore only) . 

Chinese Language 

Min Pao Daily: 62 Bendermeer Rd., Singapore 12; Chief 
Editor Chua Teng Hwa; circ. 24,200. 

Nanyang Siang Pau : 307 Alexandra Rd., Singapore 3 ; f . 1923 ; 
morning; Editor Tan Chin Har; circ. 75,000 (daily), 
99,600 (Sunday). 

Shin Min Daily News: 577 Macpherson Rd., Singapore 13; 
f. 1967; Chief Editor Chung Wen Ling; circ. 53,000. 

Sin Chew Jit Poh: 19 Keppel Rd., Singapore 2; f. 1929; 
morning; Editor Wong Szu; circ. 97,000 (daily), 
111,700 (Sunday). 

Malay Language 

Berita Harian: Times House, Kim Seng Rd., Singapore 9; 
f. 1957; morning; Editor Zainul Abidin Rasheed; 
circ. 28,000. 

Malay ALAM Language 

Malaysia Malayali: 12 Kinta Rd., Singapore 8; f. 1938; 
only Malayalam daily outside Kerala State, India; 
Man. Editor V. P. Abdullah; circ. 4,000. 

Tamil Language 

Tamil Malar: 430 Race Course Rd., Singapore 8; Editor T. 
Selvagan.apathy; circ. 5.600 (daily), 9,200 (Sunday). 


Tamil Murasu: 139-141 Lavender St., Singapore 12; 
f. 1936; Chief Editor S. Jayaram; circ. 8,500 (daily), 
12,500 (Sunday). 

SUNDAY PAPERS 

English Language 

Sunday Nation: Times House, Kim Seng Rd., Singapore 9 
Editor SiA Cheong Yew; circ. 83,200 (Singapore only) 

Sunday Times; Times House, Kim Seng Rd., Singapore 9: 
f. 1931: Editor David Kraal; circ. 184,000 (Singapore 
only) . 

Malay Language 

Berita Minggu: Times House, Kim Seng Rd.; f. I957: 
Editor Zainul Abidin Rasheed; circ. 38,000. 

PERIODICALS 

About 300 periodicals are published in the various lan- 
guages. The principal ones only are given here. 

English Language 

Asean Business Quarterly: Asia Research Pte. Ltd., 
P.O.B. 91, Alexandra Post Office, Singapore 3; 
South-East Asian economic quarterly. 

The Asia Magazine: International Bldg., Orchard Rd., 
Singapore 9; f. 1961; distributed by leading English 
language newspapers in Asia; Editor Donald Eugene 
Ronk. 

Asia Research Bulletin: Asia Research Pte. Ltd., P.O.R 
91* Alexandra Post Office, Singapore 3; political and 
economic; monthly. 

Fanfare: Times Periodicals Pte Ltd., 422 Thomson Rd.. 
Singapore rr; f. 1969; teenage pop magazine; fort- 
nightly; Editor Sylvia Ton. 

Female: MPH Magazines Sdn. Bhd., 71-77 Stamford Rd.. 
Singapore 6; women’s fortnightly; Editor Gaynor 
Margaret Thomas. 

Her World: Times Periodicals Pte. Ltd., Times House, 
River Valley Rd., Singapore ii; f. i960; womens 
monthly; Editor Betty L. Khoo. 

Llvmg; MPH Magazines Sdn. Bhd., 71-77 Stamford Rd.. 
Singapore 6; general interest; monthly; Editor NoRMA 
O. Miraflor. 
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New Directions; Times Periodicals Pte. Ltd., 422 Thomson 
Rd., Singapore ii; f. 1973; quarterly. 

Republic of Singapore Government Gazette: Singapore 
National Printers (Pte.) Ltd., P.O.B. 485; -weekly 
(Friday). 

Singapore Busltless: Times Periodicals Pte. Ltd., Times 
House, River Valley Rd., Singapore ii; Editor Zainul 
Abidin Rasheed. 

Singapore Medical Journal: Singapore Medical Association, 
4A College Rd., Singapore 3; quarterly. 

Straits Times Annual: Times Periodicals Ltd., Times 
House, River Valley Rd., Singapore ii. Editor Ilsa 
Sharp. 

Chinese Language 

Min Chong Pao: People’s Association, KaUang, Singapore 
14; fortnightly. 

Shaonian Yue Kan {Youth Monthly): Educational Publica- 
tions Bureau, 177A Outram Park, Singapore 3 ; monthly. 

Singapore Literature: Educational Publications Bureau, 
177A Outram Park, Singapore 3; quarterly. 

Singapore Art Magazine: Educational Publications Bureau, 
177A Outram Park, Singapore 3; quarterly. 


Malay Language 

Harapan: Educational Publications Bureau, 177A Outram 
Park, Singapore 3; monthly (Jan.-Oct.). 

Medan Sastera: 745-747 North Bridge Rd., Singapore 7; 
f. 1964; quarterly; Editor Harun Aminurrashid: circ. 
4,000. 

Punjabi Language 

Nav]iivan National Punjab! News: 5 Albert House, Albert 
St., Singapore 7; f. 1951; weekly: Voice of the Sikhs in 
South-East Asia; Editor Dewan Singh Randhawa. 


The Press, Publishers 

NEWS AGENCIES 
Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): 6th Floor, Nehsons Bldg., 
24 Peck Seah St., Singapore 2: Correspondent Francois 
Grangie. 

Allgemeiner Deutscher Hachrichtendienst (ADN) {German 
Democratic Republic): ioa St. Martin’s Drive, Singa- 
pore 10; Correspondent Heiner Klinge. 

Antara News Agency {Indonesia): io6a Grange Rd.; 
Correspondent M. Anwar Raww. 

Associated Press (AP) {U.S.A.): G.P.O. Box 44, Room 
1001, Robina House, Shenton Way, Singapore 2; Chief 
Kenneth L. Whiting. 

Central News Agency (CNA) {Taiwan): 69 Clover Way, 
Singapore 20; Correspondent Chi Hua-huang. 

Czechoslovak News Agency ( 6 ETEKA): ist Floor, M.S.A. 
Bldg., 77 Robinson Rd., Correspondent Dr. Miroslav 
Oplt. 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) {Federal Republic of 
Germany): i Faber Walk, Singapore 5; Correspondent 
Eckhard Budewig. 

Jiji Press (Japan): 13F Asia Insurance Bldg., Finlayson 
Green, Singapore i; Correspondent Hiroshi Kana- 
shige. 

Kyodo News Service (Japan): 1103 Marina House, Shenton 
Way, Singapore 2; Chief Shinichiro Tanizawa. 

Novosti Press Agency {U.S.S.R.): 116 University Rd., 
Singapore ii; Correspondent Yuri B. Savenkov. 

Reuters (U.K.): P.O.B. 463, 12th Floor, Marina House, 
Shenton Way, Singapore 2; Asian Services Editor 
Allan Barker. 

TASS {U.S.S.R.): 37, A6 Nassim Rd., Singapore 10; 
Correspondents Grigory Arslanov, Aleksandr 
Kudzyashov. 

United Press International (UPl) {U.S.A.): Suite 69B, 
Raffles Hotel, Beach Rd., Singapore 7; Man. O.ng 
Beng Chuan. 


PUBLISHERS 


English Language 

Andr 6 Publications: 4th Floor, Podium Block, Ming Court 
Hotel, Singapore 10; publishes various guides to Asian 
cities; Man. Aristide J. G. Papineau. 

Shopmen Enterprises: 428/429 Katong Shopping Centre, 
Mountbatten Rd., Singapore 15; f. '1966; social science, 
textbooks, reference, general and children’s books; 
Man. Dir. N. T. S. Chopra. 

Eastern Universities Press Sdn. Bhd.: 112F Boon Keng Rd. 
(P.O.B. 1742), Singapore 12: f. 1958; biography, 
history, textbooks; Man. Goh Kee Seah. 

Federal Publications (S) Pte. Ltd.: i New Industrial Rd., 
Singapore 19; f. 1958; educational, general and 
children’s books; Gen. Man. H. H. Chiam. 

Helnemann Educational Books (Asia) Ltd.: 4: Jalan 
Pemimpin, Singapore 20; educational and general; 
Gen. Man. Charles Cher; Dir. John Watson. 

Institute of Southeast Asian Studies: House No. 8 Cluny 
Rd., Singapore 10: scholarly publications; Dir. Prof. 
Kernial S. Sandhu. 


Longman Malaysia Sdn. Bhd.: 25 First Lokyang Rd., 
Jurong Town, Singapore 22; education.al; Man. Dir 
R. B. Bunnett. 

Macmillan Southeast Asia Pte, Ltd.: 41 Jalan Pemimpin, 
Singapore 20; educational and general; Dir. Lon Mun 
Wai. 

Malayan Law Journal Pte. Ltd.: 1302/1304 Shenton House, 
13th Floor, Shenton Way, Singapore r; law Ixioks; 
Man. Dir. Al-Mansor Adabi. 

Oxford University Press: 41 Jalan Pemimpin (2nd Floor), 
Singapore 20; educational and general; Representative 
Goh Teow Huat. 

University Education Press: Newton. P.O.B. 9O, Sing.nporc 
II ; boola on E. and S.E. Asia, humanities and social 
sciences; Man. Yeo Tr.o Kong. 

Woodroso Publications Pte. Ltd.: 25 B.rnk of Chin.a Bid;:.. 
Battery Rd., Singapore 1; anthologies, novels and 
poc.ms; Dir. W. S. Y. Loong. 
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Malay Language 

Malaysia Press Sdn. Bhd. {Pustaka Melayu): 745-747 
North Bridge Rd., Singapore 7; f. 1962; educational 
books; Dir. and Man. Abdullah bin Ally. 

Chinese Language 

The Commercial Press Ltd.: incorporated in China; 
Singapore branch: 309 North Bridge Rd.; f. 1897: 
publishers, stationers and booksellers; school text- 
books and magazines; Attorney and Man. David C. N. 
Hsu, f.b.a.a. 


Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance 

Educational Publications Bureau: 175A/177A OutramPark, 
Singapore 3. 

Shanghai Book Co. (Pte.) Ltd.: 81 Victoria St., Singapore 7; 
educational and general books; Man. Dir. Madam Chen 
Mong Hock. 

World Book Co. Ltd.: 205-207 South Bridge Rd., Singa- 
pore i; educational and general books; Man. Dir. 
Chou Cheng Chuen. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


RADIO 

Radio Singapore: Minist^ of Culture, P.O.B. 1902; f. 1959; 
broadcasts in English, Chinese (Mandarin and six 
dialects), Malay and Tamil, over four networks; each 
language channel broadcasts over one hundred hours 
weekly; one multi-language service with 42 hours 
weekly; one PM service in English and Chinese \vith 58 
hours weekly; Dir. Mrs. Wong-lee Siok Tin. 

Rediffusion (Singapore) Private Ltd.: P.O.B. 608; f. 1949; 
commercial wired broadcasting service, originating two 
programmes in numerous Chinese dialects and English; 
over 92,000 subscribers; Man. Dir. J. Snowden. 


Far East Broadcasting (F.E.B.A. Ltd.): 130-S Sophia Rd., 
Singapore 9; f. i960; Chair. Yeo Kok Cheng; Exec. 
Dir. Lauw Kim Guan. 

TELEVISION 

Television Singapore: Ministry of Culture, P.O.B. 1902. 
Singapore; one station with two separate channels 
started operations in 1963; colour television was intro- 
duced in 1974; total weekly average of 107 hours; 
education service of 52 hours weekly; services in 
Malay, Chinese, Tamil and English; Dir. Mrs. Wong- 
lee Siok Tin. 

In 1977 there were 369,000 radio sets and 310,000 
television sets. 


FINANCE 


(cap. == capital : p.u.=paid up; dep.= deposits; m. 
BANKING 

The Singapore monetary system is co-ordinated by the 
Monetary Authority of Singapore (MAS) and the Ministry 
of Finance. The Monetary Authority of Singapore performs 
all the functions of a central bank, except the issuing of 
currency, a function which is carried out by the Board of 
Commissioners of Currency. In December 1977 there were 
77 commercial banks (13 local, 64 foreign) and 42 represen- 
tative offices in Singapore. Thirty-seven banks were fully 
licensed, 13 had restricted licences and 27 foreign banks 
had offshore banking licences. There were also 23 merchant 
banks. 

Board of Commissioners of Currency: Ground Floor, 79 
Robinson Rd., Singapore i; Chair. Minister for Finance 
Hon Sui Sen. 

Monetary Authority of Singapore: SI A Building, 77 Robin- 
son Rd., Singapore 1; Chair. Hon Sui Sen. 


Major Commercial Banks 

Asia Commercial Banking Corpn. Ltd.: 104/10S Robinson 
Rd., Singapore 1; f. 1959; cap. p.u. S$5om.; dep. 
SSi83.4m. (October 1977): Chair. Ang Keong Lan; 
Man. Dir. (Operations and Admin.) David B. H. Chew. 

Bank of Singapore: 34 Market St., Singapore i; f. 1954; 
cap. p.u. S$i2.5m.; dep.' SS33m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. 
Runme Shaw; Exec. Dir. Tan Tock San. 

Chung Khiaw Bank Ltd.: UOB Bldg., i Bonham St., 
Raffles Place, Singapore 1; f. 1950; cap. p.u. S$3om.; 
dep. S$856m. (Dec. 1976); Chair, and Man. Dir. Wee 
Cho Chaw; Dir. and Gen. Man. Allan Ng Poh Meng. 


million; S$ = Singapore dollars; brs.=branches.) 

Far Eastern Bank Ltd.: 156 Cecil St., Singapore i; L 1959: 
cap. p.u. S?ii.2m.; dep. S$i64m. (Dec. 1976); Man. Dir. 
Ng Eng Kiat; Man. Foo Ban Choon. 

Four Seas Communications Bank Ltd.: 57 Chulia St., 
Singapore i; incorporated in Singapore 1907; cap. pm- 
S$2om.; dep. S?i45m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. Lee Hiok 
Siang. 

international Bank of Singapore: Podium 107; ist Floor, 
DBS Bldg., 6 Shenton Way, Singapore i; f. 1975: 
p.u. S$25m.; dep. S$io8m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. Howe 
Yoon Chong; Gen. Man. Michael Wee Soon Lock. 

Industrial and Commercial Bank Ltd., The: ICB Bldg., 2 
Shenton Way; f. 1954; cap. p.u. S$iom.; dep. S$i 69 ®: 
(Dec. 1976); Chair. Tan Pee Cee; Deputy Chair, and 
Exec. Dir. Dr. Tan Poh Lin. 

Lee Wah Bank Ltd.: UOB Bldg., i Bonham St, Raffles 
Place, Singapore i; f. 1920; cap. p.u. SSiom.; dep. 
S?282.9m. (1977); Chair. Wee Cho Yaw; Man. Dm 
Richard Eu Keng Mun. 

Tat Lee Bank: Tat Lee Bldg., 63 Market St.; f. 1974: 
p.u. S$36m.; dep. SSi4i.6m. (Dec. 1976): Chair. GoH 
Tjoei Kok; Pres. Goh Seong Pek. 

Oversea-Chinese Banking Corporation Ltd.: OCBC Centre, 
Chulia St., Singapore i; f. 1932; cap. p.u, S?I36*4*^" 
^p. S$2,365m. (1977); Chair. Tan Sri Tan Chin Tuan, 
Dir. and Gen. Man. Lin Jo Yan; i6 brs. in Singapore; 
31 overseas brs. 

Overeeas Union Bank Ltd.: OUB Chambers, Raffles Place, 
Singapore i; f. 1947; cap. p.u. S$55m.; dep. S$i,393'2®- 
^ec. 1975); Chair, and Man. Dir. Lien Ying ChoW, 
Exec. Dir. Lee Hee Seng; 23 bjrs. 
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United Overseas Bank Ltd.: UOB Bldg., i Bonham St., 
Raffles Place, Singapore i; f. 1935; cap. p.u. SSi55.6m.; 
dep. S$2, 566.1m. (Dec. 1976); Chair, and Man. Dir. 
Wee Cho Yaw; Dir. and Gen. Man. Allan Ng Poh 
Meng; 42 brs. in Singapore, 32 overseas. 

Development Bank 

The Development Bank of Singapore Ltd.: DBS Bldg,. 
6 Shenton Way, Singapore i; f. 1968; functions; 
providing finance to manufacturing, processing, service 
and other industries; hire-purchase financing and 
leasing; merchant banking facilities including under- 
writing share, debenture and bond issues, syndication 
of loans and corporate advisory service; providing a 
complete commercial banking service to both corporate 
and individual clients; cap. SSioom.; dep S$965m. 
(Dec. 1976); Pres. Howe Yoon Chong; Exec. Vice- 
Pres. SuppiAH Dhanabalan. 

Foreign Banks 
Commercial Banks 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V,: 2 CecU St., Singapore i; 
Gen. Man. R. Veltema; Man. P. N. M. Gemke. 

Ban Hin Lee Bank Bhd.: 52A Circular Rd., Singapore i; 
Dir. Yeap Teik Leong; Man. Tan Bulk Hin. 

Bangkok Bank Ltd.: 55 New Bridge Rd., Singapore i; 
Vice-Pres. /Branch Man. Boon Sernsukul. 

Bank of America N.T. & S.A,: Clifford Centre, 24 Raffles 
Place, Singapore i; Vice-Pres. and Man. D. H. W. 
Garschagen. 

Bank of Canton Ltd.: Denmark House, Raffles Quay, 
Singapore i; Man. C. P. Huo. 

Bank of China: Bank of China Bldg., Battery Rd., Singa- 
pore i; Man. Chang Chi Hsin. 

Bank of East Asia Ltd.: 131-137 Market St., Singapore i; 

Dir. and Man. Kan Yuet Fai. 

Bank of India: 132-136 Robinson Rd., Singapore i; Man. 
S. Rajagopalan. 

Bank Negara Indonesia 1946: 3 Malacca St., Singapore i; 
Gen, Man. Ayunir Nurdin. 

Bank of Tokyo Ltd.: Hong Leong Bldg., 16 Raffles Quay, 
Singapore i; Man. Y. Takigawa. 

Banque de I'Indochine et de Suez: Shenton House, 3 
Shenton Way, P.O.B. 246, Singapore 1; f. 1905; Man. 
A. Utard. 

Chartered Bank: 28-30 Battery Rd., Singapore i; Chief 
Man. Gordon George Janes. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: Shing Kwan House, 4 
Shenton Way, Singapore i ; 2 brs. ; Vice-Pres. and Gen, 
Man. Peter J. Holzer. 

Citibank, N.A.: UIC Bldg., 5 Shenton Way, Singapore i; 

Vice-Pres. Eric J. Lawrence. 

First National Bank of Chicago: 150 Cecil St., Singapore 1; 
Vice-Pres. and Man. David Alldredge. 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpn.: Ocean Bldg., 
10 Collycr Quay, Singapore i; Man. A. R. Petrie. 

Indian Bank: 4 D’iVlmeida St., Singapore i; Man. M. 
SunniAH. 

Indian Overseas Bank: 1 & 3 Collycr Quay, Singapore i; 

.^sst. Gen. Man. R. Ramach.\ndran. 

Kwangtung Provincial Bank: 19-25 Cecil St., Singapore i. 
Acting Man. Ciiu Ka-kui 

Kwong Lee Bank Bhd.: 72 South Bridge Rd.. Singapore 1; 
Gen. Man. Dato Teo .^ii Khiang. 


Malayan Banking Bhd,: Malayan Bank Chambers, 2 
Battery Rd., Singapore 1; Gen. Man. Lim Jun Ying. 

Mitsubishi Bank Ltd.: DBS Bldg., Podium Gz, Shenton 
Way, Singapore 1; Gen. Man. Kanegi Nagai. 

The Mitsui Bank Ltd.: Hong Leong Bldg., 16 Raffles Quay, 
Singapore i; Gen. Man. Masayuki hloRio. 

United Commercial Bank: 2 D’Almeida St., Raffles Place, 
Singapore i; Man. Ravindra Kumar Sood. 

United Malayan Banking Corporation Bhd.: 66-68 South 
Bridge Rd., Singapore r; Gen. Alan. Richard Kong 
S iK Hung. 

Major Offshore Banks 

Bank of Montreal: UIC Bldg., 9th Floor, 5 Shenton Way, 
Singapore i; Gen. Man. K. W. H. Tsiang. 

The Bank of New York: 2202A Ocean Bldg., Collyer Quay, 
Singapore i; Asst. Vice-Pres. and Man. James A. 

No WILL. 

Bank of Nova Scotia: ist Floor, Finlayson House, Raffles 
Quay, Singapore i; Man. Peter P. Tulloch. 

Bankers Trust Co.: Suite 506-508, Ocean Bldg., Collyer 
Quay, Singapore i; Gen. Man, Alexander T. Liu. 

Barclays Bank International Ltd.: 21st Floor, Clifford 
Centre, Singapore 1; Man. N. Hird. 

Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce: Tower 1401, 
DBS Bldg., 6 Shenton Way, Singapore i; Man. Samuel 
Roelof Ree. 

Chemical Bank: DBS Bldg., Tower 3801, 6 Shenton Waj', 
Singapore i; Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. T. J. Duffy. 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago: i6th Floor, UIC Bldg., 5 Shenton Way, 
Singapore 1; Vice-Pres. and Man. David E. Owen. 

The Dai'Ichi Kangyo Bank Ltd.: Gz Hong Leong Bldg., 
16 Raffles Quay, Singapore i; Gen. Man. Kenji 
Nagano. 

First National Bank in Dallas: UIC Bldg., 5 Shenton Way, 
Singapore i; Sr. Vice-Pres. J. R. Hudspeth. 

Fuji Bank Ltd.: UIC Bldg., loth Floor, 5 Shenton Way, 
Singapore i; Gen. Man. Tetsuo Takahama. 

Lloyds Bank International Ltd.: 14th Floor, Shing Kwas, 
House, 4 Shenton Way, Singapore i; Man. Jameh 
Cyril Hunt. 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co,: 21st Floor, UIC Bldg., 

5 Shenton Way, Singapore 1; Man. and Vice-Pres. W. 
David Anderson. 

Marine Midland Bank: 15th Floor, Shing Kwan House, 4 
Shenton Waj', Singapore i; Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. 
David Band. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York: 2901 Tower 
Block, 29th Floor, DBS Bldg., 6 Shenton Way, 
Singapore i; Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. Lee Irving 
Niedrinchaus hi. 

National Westminster Bank Ltd.: 901/3 Shing Kwan 
House, 4 Shenton Waj’, Singapore i; .^Ian. J. I). 
Holden. 

Nordic Bank Ltd,: Tower 2401, DBS Bldg.. Singapore i; 
•Man. JORGEN V. Setterherg. 

The Royal Bank of Canada: 32nd Floor. UIC Bldg., 5 
Shenton Way, Singapore 1; Man. .Vi.ast.mi: .Mir.r.i.rES. 

Sanwa Bank Ltd.: lyih Floor. Clifford Centre. 24 Rafil'-^ 
Place, Singapore i; Gen. .Man. T. Ta.naka. 

Swiss Bank Corpn.: Suite 1303. Ocean Bldg.. Collyer Ou-.y. 
Singapore i ; .Man. Keto . 3 , Cavkltti. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 

Stock Exchange of Singapore; 702 Hong Leong Bldg., 
Raffles Quay, Singapore i; f. 1930; 81 mems.; Chair. 
Ng Soo Peng; Dep. Chair. Ong Tjin An; Gen. Man. 
Lim Choo Peng. 

INSURANCE 
Supervisory Authority 

Monetary Authority of Singapore: SIA Bldg., 77 Robinson 
Rd., Singapore l. 


Companies 

Export Credit Insurance Corpn.: f. 1976; equity participa- 
tion; 50 per cent state owned, 46 per cent by com- 
mercial banks and 4 per cent by insurance companies; 
to insure exporters against non-payment and frustra- 
tion of contract. 

Life Business Only: 

Asia Life Assurance Society Ltd.; Asia Insurance Bldg., 
Finlayson Green, P.O.B. 76, Singapore i; f. 1948; 
Man. Dir. No Aik Huan. 

First Life insurance Co. (Pte.) Ltd.: First Life Bldg., 
96-98 Robinson Rd.; Singapore i; f. 1961; Man. Dir. 
Seah Say Yoong. 

Public Life Assurance Co. Ltd.: 59 Robinson Rd., Singapore 
i; f. 1954: Man. Fung Lok Nam. 

General Business Only: 

Asia Insurance Co. Ltd.; Asia Insurance Bldg., Finlayson 
Green, P.O.B. 76, Singapore i; f; 1923: Man. Dir. 
Ng Aik Huan. 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

Industrial and Commercial Insurance Co. Ltd., The: 

Industrial and Commercial Bank Bldg., 2 Shenton 
Way, Singapore i; f. 1958; Chair. Tan Pee Cee; Gen. 
Man. Tan Leong Seng. 

Malayan Motor and General Underwriters (Pte.) Ltd.: 

3rd Floor, M & G Centre, 154-170 Clemenceau Ave., 
Singapore 9; f. 1954; Exec. Dir. Ong Beng Seng. 

Nanyang insurance Co. Ltd.: 25-26 Circular Rd., Singapore 
i; f. 1956; Chair, and Exec. Dir. Teo Soo Meng. 

Overseas Onion Insuranco Ltd.: 43-47 New Bridge Rd., 
Singapore i; f. 1956; Dir. and Gen. Man. Maurice C. 
Lee. 

People’s Insurance Co. of Malaya Ltd.: 66-68 Cecil St., 
Singapore i; f. 1957; Man. Chew Cheng Hoi. 

Public Insuranco Co. Ltd.; 59 Robinson Rd., Singapore i; 
f. 1950; Man. Fung Lok Nam. 

Life and General Business: 

Great Eastern Life Assurance Co. Ltd.: 18th Floor, OCBC 
Centre, Chulia St., P.O.B. 797, Singapore i; f. 1908; 
Dir. and Gen. Man. N. N. Handa. 

Insurance Corporation of Singapore Ltd.: Podium 416. 
DBS Bldg., 6 Shenton Way, Singapore i ; f. 1969; Gen. 
Man. Chew Loy Kiat. 

Overseas Assurance Corporation Ltd.: 5 Malacca St., 
Singapore i; f. 1920; Gen. Man. Tan Hoay Gie. 

N.T.U.C. Co-operative Insurance Commonwealth Enter- 
prise Ltd. (INCOME): iith Floor, UIC Bldg., Shenton 
Way, Singapore 1; f. 1970; Principal Officer Tan Kin 
Lian. 

In addition, many foreign insurance companies have 
offices in Singapore. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Singapore Chinese Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 47 

Hill St., Singapore 6; Sec. Nellie Ko; publ. Economic 
Monthly. 

Singapore Indian Chamber of Commerce: 55-A Robinson 
Rd., P.O.B. 1038, Singapore i; f. 1937; 433 mems.; Pres. 
D. D. Sachdev; Sec. S. N. Dorai. 

Singapore International Chamber of Commerce: Denmark 
House, , Raffles Quay, Singapore i; f. 1837; Chair. 
H. H. Waetcke; Exec. Dir./Sec. R, MacLean, 
o.B.E.; pubis. Economic Bulletin (monthly), Showcase 
(annual), Investor's Guide, Annual and other Reports. 

Singapore Malay Chamber of Commerce: Suite igoi, 19th 
Floor, International Plaza, Anson Rd., Singapore 2; 
Chair. Inche M. Ghazali Caffoor; Hon. Sec. Syed 
Ahmad Semait. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Economic Development Board: Second Floor, Fullerton 
Bldg., P.O.B. 2692, Singapore i; f. 1961; statutory 
organization planning and implementing Government’s 
industrialization programme; Chair. Ngiam Tong Dow; 
Alternate Chair. Chan Chin Bock; Exec. Deputy 
Chair. P. Y. Hwang, 1 . F. Tang. 

Housing and Divalopmant Board: National Development 
Bldg., Maxwell Rd., P.O.B. 702, Singapore i; f. i960; 
public housing authority; Chair. Michael Fam. 


INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
Malayan Pineapple Industry Board: Suite 2303, Ocean 
Bldg., Collyer Quay, Singapore i; f. 1957; controls 
pineapple cultivation, canning and marketing; Chair. 
Wong Kum Choon. 

Rubber Association of Singapore; Rooms 604 and 606; 6th 
Floor, _ Chinese Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 47 Hill 
St., Singapore 6; incorporated Oct. 1967 to support, 
develop and maintain the rubber industry in general, 
and to conduct a market in Singapore for the sale and 
purchase of rubber under the arrangements and regula- 
tions formulated by the Corporation; Chair. Tan Eng 
Joo; Exec. Sec. Gnoh Chong Hock. 

Singapore Association of Shipbuilders and Repairers 
(8A8AR): c/o Keppel Harbour, P.O.B. 50, Singapore 4; 
1. 1968; 32 full mems., 156 assoc, mems.; Pres. Chua 
Chor Teck; Exec. Sec. Lee Tong Kuan; publ. 
Newsletter. 

Sln^poro Manufacturers’ Association: Colombo Court 
Bldg., Rooms 213-216, 2nd Floor, North Bridge Rd., 
Singapore 6 ; f. 1932; Chair. Michael Yeo; Deputy 
Chair. Eric Guee. 

CO-OPERATIVES 

In 1977 Singapore had 78 co-operative societies classified 
into 13 types, comprising 42 thrift and credit societies, 10 
consumer societies, 9 multi-purpose societies, 3 housing 
societies, 3 land-purchase societies, i transport society, 
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2 producer societies, i insurance society, i medical societys 
I banking society, 2 service societies, 2 school co-operative , 
and I co-operative union. These societies had a combined 
membership of 190 institutional members and 100,487 per- 
sonal members with paid-up share capital of S$35,904,768 
and a statutory reserve fund of S$5,264,255 in 1977. 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
The Singapore Employers’ Federation : 23A Amber Mansions, 
Orchard Rd., Singapore; f. 1948; Pres. Jack Chia; 
Exec. Dir. E. R. Baum. 


Trade and Industry, Transport 

Singapore Maritime Employers’ Federation: P.O.B. 247, 
Singapore; f. 1955; Chair. Capt. M. S. Wright. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Singapore National Trades Union Congress {8NTUC): 

Trade Union House, Shenton Way, Singapore 1; Pres. 
Phey Yew Kok; Sec.-Gon. C. V. Devan Nair. 

In June 1977 there were 91 employees' unions (total 
membership 230,138) and 51 employers’ unions (total 
membership 6,879). Most of the employees’ unions are 
affiliated to SNTUC. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

There are 26 km. of metre-gauge railway, linked with 
the Malaysian railways system. The main line crosses the 
Johore causeway and terminates near Keppel Harbour. 
Branch lines link it with the industrial estate at Jurong. 

ROADS 

In 1976 Singapore had a total of 2,218 kilometres of 
roads of which 1,806 kilometres were asphalt-paved. The 
road system includes dual carriage-ways, flyovers and 
expressways. 

SHIPPING 

Port of Singapore Authority: P.O.B. 300: Chair./Gen. Man. 
Howe Yoon Chong; Dir. Operations Billie Cheng 
Shao-chi; Dir. Eng. Services A. Vijiaratnam. 
Container port facilities comprise three main ber^s 
totalling 914 metres (13.4 metres lwost), a feeder service 
berth of 213 metres (13.4 metres lwost) and a cross berth 
of 213 metres (10.4 metres lwost). Construction work on 
two more berths totalling 640 metres (11.6 metres lwost) 
is expected to be completed by 1978. In addition, there are 
conventional wharves which include Keppel whaives 
(4.8 km.), Telok Ayer Basin, Jurong Port, Pasir Panjang 
wharves and Sembawang Port. 

Major Shipping Lines 

Neptune Orient Lines Ltd.: Neptune Bldg., 13 Trafalgar 
St., Singapore 2; f. 1968; liner services on the Far East 
Freight Conference and Straits/ Australia routes; 
tankers, crude carriers and dry cargo vessels on charter; 
20 ships with 4 under construction; total tonnage 
(including 4 ships under construction) 706,980 d.w.t.; 
Chair. M. Wong Pakshong; Man. Dir. Lua Cheng 
Eng. 

Chip Hwa Shipping & Trading Co. Ptc. Ltd.: 45 Telok Ayer 
St.; tramp service; Man. Dir, Kiat bin Lau. 

Everett Steamship Corporation: i 6 th Floor, Clifford Centre, 
24 Raffles Place, Singapore i; f. 1917; cargo services to 
Hong Kong, Indonesia, Burma, India and the Persian 
Gulf. 

Guan Guan Shipping (Pie.) Ltd.: 23 Telok Ayer St., 
Singapore i; f. 1955; shipowners and agents; passenger/ 
cargo services to East Malaysia, Indonesia, and the 
Middle East. 


Heap Eng Moh Steamship Company Pte. Ltd.: i Finlayson 
Green, Singapore i; f. 1931; 3 vessels; passenger/ 
cargo services to Kuching and Sibu. 

Hua Siang Steamship Co, Ltd,: ist Floor, 16 Winchester 
House, Collyer Quay, Singapore i; services to Sarawak, 
Malaysia; 3 cargo vessels. 

Kie Hock Shipping (1971) Pte. Ltd.: 48 Cecil St., Singapore 
i; cargo services to South-East Asia, Middle East and 
Africa; 9 cargo vessels; operates liners, tramps and 
freighters; Man. Dir. Tay Hock Gwan. 

Maersk Line (Singapore) Pte. Ltd,: 19th Floor, UIC Bldg., 
5 Shenton Way, Singapore i; f. 1974: cargo sendees on 
Far East/U.S.A. route; operates container and cargo 
vessels; Man. Dir. Jorgen Lund. 

Sea-Land Services, Inc.; 156 Cecil St., Far Eastern Bank 
Bldg., Singapore i; f. 1956; liner services to Asia, 
Canada, central America and U.S.A.; container service. 

Straits Shipping Pte. Ltd.: Ocean Bldg., Singapore i; f. 
1973; sendees to Thailand, Brunei, Peninsular Malaysia, 
Sabah and Sarawak; Chair. J. G. Gilmour; Sec. S.athi 
V. Kandiah. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Singapore’s main airport is Payar Lebar. A new inter- 
national airport is being built at Changi which is expected 
to be completed by 1982. 

Singapore Airlines Ltd. (SIA): Box 2084, .\irline House, 
Singapore International Airport, Singapore 19; f. 1972; 
sendees to Australia, Brunei, Denmark, Hong Kong. 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, the Republic of Kore.a, 
Malaysia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Sri Lanka, 
Taiwan, Bahrain, the United Arab Emirates, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Greece, It.aly, tbe 
Netherlands, Swtz.erland and the United Kingdom; 
fleet of ten Boeing 707, five 737. seven 747, three 727, 
one Concorde (operated jointly with British Airways); 
Chair. Y. J. M. Piulay; Man. Dir. Lim Chin Beng’. 

Singapore is also ser^'od by the following foreign .airlines: 
Aeroflot, Air Ceylon, /Ur India, Alit.alia. Air Now Zeal.and. 
British Ainvays, Cathay Pacific Ainv.ays. Cliina .\ir Lines. 
Crechoslovakian Airlines, Garuda Indonesian Ainvays, 
JAL, KLM, Lufthansa, Malaysia Airlines Sj-stem, OljTupic 
Ainvays, Philippines Airlines, PIA, Qantas, Sabena, SAS. 
Swissair, Thai Internation.ol, Trans Mediterranean .Air- 
ways, UTA. 
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Tourism, Universities 


TOURISM 


Singapore Tourist Promotion Board: Tudor Court, 131-133 
Tanglin Rd., Singapore 10; f. 1964; Chair. Tan I Tong; 

' Dir. Joseph Chew; pubis. Singapore Travel News 
(monthly in English and Japanese), Singapore Guide 
Book. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 
The Singapore Arts Council : c/o National Theatre, Clemen- 
ceau Ave., Singapore 9; aims to promote cultural 
activities and the integration of the Malay, Chinese, 
Tamil and English cultures; to maintain and improve 
standards in all forms of art and to serve as co-ordina- 
ting body for all cultural societies and associations in 
the Republic; Pres. Lee Khoon Choy; Hon. Sec. M. 
Loganathan. 


National Theatre Trust; Clemenceau Ave., Singapore 9; f. 
1960; responsible for the management of the National 
Theatre and the encouragement and development of 
culture and cultural exchange; Chair. Teo Liang 
Chye; Dir. Lim Siam Kim. In 1968 the Trust estab- 
lished a National Theatre Company and an Impresario 
Section to facilitate cultural exchanges. 

People’s Association: Kallang, Singapore 14; a statutory 
corporation set up in i960 for the organization of 
leisure, the promotion of youth activities and group 
participation in social, cultural, educational, vocation^ 
and athletic activities; operates a network of 171 
community centres, 3 holiday camps and a 30-unit 
holiday complex. 


UNIVERSITIES 

University of Singapore: Singapore 10; 466 teachers, 
6,199 students. 

Nanyang University: Singapore 22; 169 teachers, 2,082 
students. 



SOMALIA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Somali Democratic Republic lies on the east coast 
of Africa, with Ethiopia to the north-west and Kenya, to 
the west. There is a short frontier with Djibouti. The 
climate is dry and hot with a mean temperature of 
(8o°f) rising to 42°c (io8°f) inland. The national language 
and official written language is Somali. English, Itah'an 
and Arabic are- also 'widely spoken. The population is 
mainly Muslim but there is a small Christian community, 
mostly Roman Catholic. The national flag (proportions 
3 by 2) is pale blue, with a large five-pointed white star in 
the centre. The capital is Mogadishu. 

Recent History 

The former British Somaliland and Italian Somaliland 
united to form the independent Republic of Somalia in 
July i960. The frontier dispute between Britain and 
Somalia over the Kenya Northern Frontier District 
resulted in the breaking off of diplomatic relations by 
Somalia in 1963. A further dispute over frontiers with 
Ethiopia led to fighting in 1964. Diplomatic relations with 
Kenya and the United Kingdom were resumed in 1968, 
although relations with Ethiopia deteriorated as a result 
of Somalia's claim to the Ogaden district and its support 
for the Somali Fatherland Liberation Front (SFLF). 
Serious border fighting with Ethiopia followed incursions 
into the Ogaden by Somali forces in July 1977- Diplomatic 
links with Ethiopia were broken in September. In February 
1978 the Somali army launched a concerted attack on the 
Ogaden and the Government announced a mass mobiliza- 
tion of civilian reservists. A counter-offensive by Ethiopian 
forces, aided by Cuba and the U.S.S.R., resulted in 
Somalia’s withdrawal from the Ogaden in March. 

In October 1969 the President of the Republic, Abdi 
Rashid Ali Shermarke, was assassinated and the police and 
army seized power. The i960 constitution was suspended 
and a new government was formed by a Supreme Revolu- 
tionary Council (SRC), which proclaimed the Somali 
Democratic Republic. On the first anniv'crsary of the 
revolution in October 1970 the Head of State, General 
Mohamed Siad Barre, declared Somalia a socialist state 
and began a revolutionary programme of national unifica- 
tion and social and economic reform. In 1976 the Somali 
Socialist Revolutionarv' Party (SSRP) was formed by the 
Government and power was formally transferred to the 
party. 

During 1977 previoush' close relations with the U.S.S-R- 
and Communist countries deteriorated as a result of Soviet 
assistance to Ethiopia. In November 1977 a friendship and 
co-operation treaty, signed with the U.S.S.R. in 1974, 
renounced by Somalia. 5.000 Soviet technical and militaiy 
advisers were e.xpelled and diplomatic relations with Cuba 
were severed. Economic and militarj’ aid was being sought 
in carlj’ 197S from Western countries, the 0 .-\I' and Iran. 
Somali.a has been a member of the .\nib League since J 97 -! 
and pursues a strongly pro-Arab foreign policy. 

Government 

Govcniment is by the Central Committee of the SSRPf 
which is responsible for ministerial appointments. The 
President of the Republic, who is also the SSRP’s Secretary- 


General, directs the Government with the assistance of an 
appointed Council of Mim'sters. Somalia is a one-partj’ 
state. There are 15 regions divided into 78 districts. 

Defence 

Of total armed forces of 25,000 in 1976, the army num- 
bered 22,000 men, the navy 300 and the air force 2.700. In 
addition there were 500 para-military border guards and 
2,500 members of the People’s Militia. Military servdee is 
voluntarj'. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is based mainly on the raising of livestock 
by nomads and subsistence agriculture, which together 
provide a living for about go per cent of the population. 
Livestock and livestock products account for 70 per cent 
of e.vport earnings. Agriculture consists of a large dry 
farming sector, producing maize, sorgbum and other food 
grains, and a smaller commercial sector relying on irriga- 
tion for the cultivation of bananas, sugar cane and cotton. 
Bananas are the principal cash crop and the second 
largest source of foreign exchange. 

Much of the country’s livestock perished in the drought 
which began in 1973 and this accelerated moves to diver- 
sify and stabilize the economy. The Government is en- 
couraging settled agriculture on a collective basis and 
expanding the fishing industry' with foreign technical 
assistance. A rural development programme was under- 
taken in 1974/75 and achieved considerable success in 
alleviating the affects of the drought and resettling the 
nomads. 

The modest mineral resources so far discovered, includ- 
ing tin, gypsum, uranium and iron ore, arc being ex- 
ploited, and petroleum prospecting has gathered momen- 
tum since it began in 1957. The small agro-based industrial 
sector, formed principally by state-owned food proce.ssing 
plants, is growing and there are plans for a second major 
sugar refinery, an oil refinery and a cement works. The 
private sector of the economy has been greatly reduced by 
systematic nationalization. 

The 1971-73 Development Programme, with an 
estimated expenditure of about 1.000 million Somah 
Shillings, gave the most emphasis to transport and com- 
munications. Estimated e.xpenditure for the 1974-7S 
Development Plan will be over three and a half times ns 
much, and two-thirds of the investment will come from 
foreign sources. Tlic current Plan concontrate.s primarily 
on transport and communications, agriculture and 
industry. The Federal Republic of Germany Ii.t-s been 
sympathetic to Somalia's economic problem'^ followitip the 
release of the highjacked Lufthansa jet at Mogadishu in 
October 1977, iu January 197.'' a development .grant 
worth DM 100 million was under discussion. 

Transport and Communications 

There arc no railways, and roads, though ge nerally po-ir. 
provide the principal rne.ans of tran.so'ort. Th.cre js a:: 
extensive road development prognamm'* dc-igned to link- 
north and south and all the main toutis and vul.ige'., v. ith 
Chinese and World Hank aid. The hrghw;>.y G.-tveen H‘di t- 
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Uen and Burao is the second largest Chinese aid project in 
Africa, costing an estimated 75 million Somali shillings. 
Nomads rely on pack transport. The ports of Mogadishu 
and Kismayu are connected by regular services with ports 
of Eastern Africa and Italy. The port of Mogadishu is 
currently undergoing expansion. There are eight airfields. 

Social Welfare 

There is no state system of social insurance but plans are 
under way for improving social welfare facilities. Medical 
treatment is free at government hospitals and dispensaries. 
In 1972 Somali had 5,163 hospital beds and inT973 there 
were 193 physicians. Health services are being further 
developed, and 40 million Somali shillings were allocated 
to the Health Ministry in the 1975 budget, compared with 
23.8 million in 1969. There are plans to build three hos- 
pitals near the resettlement areas between the Juba and 
Shebelli rivers. 

Education 

All private schools were nationalixed in 1972, and 
education is now free. The illiteracy rate, which was 90 per 
cent before the introduction of the Somali script in 1972, 
fell below 40 per cent following the 1974/75 literacy cam- 
paign. There were 240,550 children at school in 1975, 
compared with just over 55,000 in 1969, and university 
enrolment rose from 337 to 2,809 over the same period. A 
new university, which was due to be completed in 1977, 
will have an intake of 2,000 students. Formal education is 
being geared to the technical and economic needs of the 
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country, and there are plans to create comprehensive 
training centres for nomads in ten regions. UNESCO is 
assisting in the development of a countrywide library 
service. 

Tourism 

Tourism in Somalia is undeveloped. 

Fisas are required by nationals of all countries. 

Sport 

Football is the most popular game. Other sports are 
basketball, volleyball, boxing, shooting and swimming. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), June 26th (Independence 
Day), July 1st (Foundation of the Republic), September 
4th (Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), October 21st (National 
Day, anniversary of military coup in 1969), October 24th 
(United Nations Day), November nth (Id ul Adha, Feast 
of the Sacrifice), December iith (Ashoiira), 

1979 : February loth (Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric and imperial systems are both used. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

TOO centesimi = i Somali shilling;. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£i sterling=ii.529 Somali shillings; 

U.S. $1 = 6,295 Somali shillings. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Area: 246,201 square miles (637,657 square kilometres). 

Population: 2,941,000 (July ist, 1972); 3,261,000 (UN 
estimate for mid-ig76): Mogadishu (1973) 35o,ooo; 
Hargeisa (1966) 60,000; Kismayu (1966) 60,000; Merca 
(1965) 56.000; Berbera (1966) 50,000; Giamama (1964) 
22,000. 


Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 47.5 
1,000 in 1965-70, 47.2 per 1,000 in 1970-75; death 
rate 23.0 per 1,000 in 1965—70, 21.7 per 1,000 in igjo-jS 
(UN estimates). 


LABOUR FORCE 

(ILO estimates, '000 persons at mid-year) 




i960 

1970 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total ’ 

Agriculture, etc. 

550 

262 

812 

fi,i 



Industry . 

39 

2 

41 


297 

917 

Services .... 

58 

13 

71 

82 

4 

21 

64 

103 

Total 

647 

277 

925 

762 

322 

1,084 


Source. ILO, Labour Force Estimates and Projections, 1950-2000 


Agriculture, etc. 1,054; Total 1,255 (Soiirc.; FAO, Production ' 
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AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
('ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975* 

1976* 

Maize .... 



150 

100 

120 

Sorghum 



137 

100 

120 

Sugar cane 



400 

430 

350 

Sweet potatoes* 



3 

3 

3 

Cassava (manioc)* . 



27 

28 

29 

Dry beans 



5 

5 

5 

Grapefruit* . 



5 

5 

6 

Bananas 



160 

130 

150 

Groundnuts (in shell) 



10 

10 

10 

Cottonseed* . 



I 

I 

I 

Cotton (lint) . 



n.a. 

3 

3 

Sesame seed . 



27 

25 

22 

Coconuts* 



I 

I 

I 


* FAO estimates. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 

(’ooo head — FAO estimates) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle 


2,000 

2,300 

2,600 

Sheep 


5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

Goats 


7,000 

7.500 

8,000 

Pigs 


8 

8 

8 

Asses 


210 

210 

210 

Mules 


20 

21 

21 

Camels 


1,500 

I, goo 

2,000 

Chickens . 


2,300 

2,400 

2.500 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, metric tons) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Cows’ Milk . 

99,000 

1 14.000 

129,000 

Goats’ Milk 

124,000 

133.000 

142,000 

Beef and Veal . 

22,000 

25,000 

28.000 

Mutton and Lamb . 

7,000 

8,000 

9.000 

Goats’ Meat . 

25,000 

26,000 

26,000 

Hen Eggs 

1,840 

1,920 

2,000 

Cattle Hides . 

4,000 

4,600 

5,000 

Sheep Skins 

1,300 

1,500 

1,813 

Goat Skins 

3.861 

3.952 

4.043 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


('ooo cubic metres, all non-conifcrous) 



1968 

1969 

1970* 

197J* 

1972* 

■1 

1974 

J 975 

S.awlogs, veneer logs and logs for 
sleepers ..... 
Other industrial wood . 

Fuel wood ..... 

20 

25 

2,650 

20 

25 

2,750 

1 

20 

30 

2,800 

1 

20 ! 
30 
2.850 

20 

30 

2,900 

30» 

3'^ 

3.000 

20 

3' 

3,oS6 

28 

32 

3.17'’ 

Total 

2,695 

2.795 

2,850 

2,900 

2.950 

3.060 

3,137 



* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


Sea Fishing: Tot.al catch 32,600 metric tons in 1974. 


I,"!:?! 
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1970 

1971 


metric tons 

2,600 

6,400 

Ethyl Alcohol .... 

hectolitres 

41,000 

39,000 

Soft Drinks .... 


29,000 

27,000 

Leather Footwear 

pairs 

76,000 

86,000 

Soap ..... 

metric tons 

620 

1.325 

Concrete Products 

cubic metres 

21,000 

22,000 

Raw sugar .... 

metric tons 

50,000 

49,000 

Electric energy* 

million kWh. 

28.1 

38.3 


* Figures refer to production for public use in Mogadishu, Merca, Jowhar 
(Giohar) and Hargeisa. 


1972: Tinned meat 3.956 metric tons; Raw sugar 41,000 metric tons; Electric 
energy 40 million kWh. 

1973: Raw sugar 50,000 metric tons; Electric energy 45 million kWh. 

1974: Raw sugar 33,000 metric tons; Electric energy 42 million kWh. 

1975: Raw sugar 42,000 metric tons; Electric energy 42 million kWh. 

Source: mainly United Nations, Yearbook of Inditstrial Statistics. 


FINANCE 

100 centesimi=i Somali shilling. 

Coins; i, 5, 10 and 50 centesimi; i shilling. 

Notes; 5, 10, 20 and 100 shillings. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); fi sterling = 11.529 Somali shillings; U.S. $i =6.295 Somali shillings. 

100 Somali shillings=;i8.67=$i5. 89. 

lYote: Prior to August 1971 the Somali shilling was valued at 14 U.S. cents (U.S. $1=7.143 shillings). From December 
1971 to February 1973 the shilling was valued at 14.44 U-S. cents ($1=6.9252 shillings). In February 1973 the shillings 
value was fixed at 16.04 U.S. cents ($1=6.2327 shillings) but since December 1973 the market exchange rate has been 
$1 = 6.295 shillings. In terms of sterling, the Somali shilling was worth is. 2d. or 5.833P (;^i = 17.143 SomMi shillings) from 
November 1967 to August 1971; and 5.542P (;f;i = 18.045 Somali shillings) from December 1971 to June 1972. 

CURRENT BUDGET 


(million Somali shillings) 


Revenue 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Expenditure 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Direct Taxes 

34-5 

42.7 

^ 43-6 

General Administration 




Import Duties 

115.6 

130.7 


and Defence* . 

217. I 

258-9 

272.9 

Export Duties 

10.7 

12.4 

>308.0 

Education . 

20.2 

19-9 

27.9 

Other Indirect Taxes . 
Grants 

143-9 

13-7 

154.8 

13-9 

J 

13-7 

Health 

Other Social and Com- 

21 .7 

24-5 

28.9 

Other Receipts 

32.0 

65-4 

91.7 

munity Services 
Agriculture 

Other Economic Services 

10. 0 
30.8 

1 .0 
7-8 
40.5 

1-3 

9.2 

55 - 9 _ 

Total 

350-4 

419.9 

457-0 

Total 

299.8 

352.6 

396.1 


* Including interest on public debt (1.8 million shillings in 1970). 


Source: UN Economic Commission for Africa, African Statistical Yearbook 1974. 

1975 Estimates (Somali shillings): Revenue 667m.; Expenditure 583m. 

1976 Estimates (Somali shillings): Total budget 1,116.2m. 

1977 Estimates (Somali shillings): Total budget 1,257.8m. 

Development Expenditure (Somali shillings): 423m. (1975); 1,210m. (1976 estimate). 
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1974-78 DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
(proposed expenditure) 


Statistical Surcey 



Million 

Shillings 

Per Cent 

Transport and communications 

945 

26.1 

Agriculture .... 

1,125 

24.4 

Industry' .... 

588 

16.2 

Education .... 

191 

5-3 

Livestock .... 

162 

4 o 

Housing .... 

156 

4-3 

Water resources . 

140 

3-9 

Electricity and power . 

137 

3-8 

Statistics and cartography 

106 

2.9 

Fishing .... 

78 

2.2 

Health .... 

78 

2.2 

Totai- (inch others) 

3.617 

100 


CENTRAL BANK RESERVES 
(U.S. $ million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold .... 

0.1 • 

0. I 

O.I 

IMF Special Drawing 

Rights .... 

5-4 

5-1 

5-0 

Reserve position in IMF 

4.8 

5-0 

4-9 

Foreign exchange 

32.1 

58.3 

75-0 

Total . 

42.4 

68.5 

85.0 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


MONEY SUPPLY 


(million Somali shillings at December 31st) 


i 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks 

306.5 

389-5 

413-9 

Private sector deposits at 




Central Bank 

31-2 

56.4 

1 16.2 

Demand deposits at com- 




mercial banks 

290.9 

379-9 

464.8 

Total Money 

C28.6 

825.8 

994 .9 


July 31st, 1977: Total 1,109,8 million Somali shillings. 
Source; IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(U.S. $ million) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. . . • • 

38.1 

56.5 

Bn 

64.0 

SS.6 

81 .0 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. . . - • 

— 49-5 

—62.8 


-133-7 

— 141.1 

-153-I 

Trade Balance ....-- 

Bn 

-6.3 

Bin 

-69-7 

-52.5 

-72.1 

Exports of services ....-- 


10.3 


20.6 

26.6 

30.7 

Imports of services ....-- 

BBBI 

—28.2 


- 54-2 

-76.4 

— 68.7 

Balance of Goods and Services 

-18.5 

— 24.2 

-67.4 

-103.4 

— 102.3 

— 1 TO. I 

Unrequited transfers (net); Private 

2. 1 

1.8 

2.7 

3-5 

1 -9 

1.2 

Government 

17.2 

15.2 

259 

48.2 

100.3 

yt -7 

.. 

Current Balance 

0.8 

-7-2 

—38-7 

-51-7 

0.0 

- 

Direct capital investment (net) . . • • 

1-7 

4-5 

0.6 

0-7 

6.7 

2 2 

Other long-term capital (net) . . • • 

2.6 

13.2 

=5-5 

60.3 

46.1 

. < 

Short-term capital (net) . . . • - 

- 7-9 

— 1-3 

11.8 

— 1 -3 

— 2! .9 

-V 6 

Net errors and omissions . . - • - 

— 1 .0 

0 .8 


— 0.6 

-1.2 

’>■'! 

Total (net monetary movements) , 

- 3-8 

JO.O 

-0.8 

7-3 



.-Mlocalion of IMF Special Drawing Rights . 

2.0 

. 

2 . 1 


" - 

( 

- 

Changes in Rr.snR\T.s, etc. . . - - 

-i.S 

IZ .2 

— 0.8 

7-3 

f. * 

n : 


Soiucr: IMF, International Financial Stattjties. 
1,A3.1 























SOMALIA 


EXTERNAL TRADE* 

(million Somali shillings) 


Statistical Survey 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 ' 

1 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

339-8 

212.0 

369.8 

231-9 

322.2 

224.3 

447.6 

246.4 

523-9 

298.4 

646 . 0 j 
294 . 8 

898.6 

390.6 

973-7 

557-6 

n.a. 

536.6 


* Excluding trade in gold but including exports of stores and bunkers for foreign ships and aircraft. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
('ooo Somali shillings) 


Imports 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Food and Live Animals , . 

Cereals and Cereal Preparations . 

Rice . . 

Sugar, Sugar Preparations and Honey 
: Sugar and Honey .... 
Crude Materials (inedible) except Fuels . 
Mineral Fuels, Lubricante, etc. 

Petroleum and Petroleum Products . 

Chemicals 

Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Products 
Basic Manufactures .... 
Paper, Paperboard and Manufactures . 
Textile Yam, Fabrics, etc. 

Woven Cotton Fabrics . 

Non-metallic Mineral Manufactures 

Lime, Cement, etc. 

Iron and Steel . . ■ . 

Machinery and Transport Equipment 
Non-electrical Machinery . 

Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, etc. . 
Transport Equipment 

Road Motor Vehicles 

Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles 


140,244 

104,777 

36,717 

1,048 

119 

31.551 

18,949 

18,728 

28,957 

14.184 

111.525 

28,313 

36,406 

14,211 

13.921 

11,486 

12,062 

55.353 

19.003 

7.623 

28,727 

25.625 

30,869 

109,062 

56,450 

24,343 

21,081 

20,914 

21.765 

24.566 

24,268 

38,498 

11,575 

131,225 

27,881 

37,358 

16,023 

17,069 

10,404 

17,009 

126,928 

44,985 

26,133 

55,810 

52,650 

42,142 

126,026 

57,543 

40,111 

2,739 

27,829 

28,818 

28,623 

77,332 

37,248 

163,383 

36,362 

56,474 

20,013 

15,262 

8,022 

18,288 

180,354 

69,633 

26,255 

84,466 

76,766 

44,061 

162,872 

71,495 

53,283 

61,484 

60,793 

43,982 

60,279 

60,112 

67,543 

24,175 

303,351 

49,181 

95,235 

53,307 

38,024 

22,550 

68,154 

193,761 

88,065 

37,836 

67,860 

60,888 

43,986 

Total (inch others) 

• 

447.563 

523,884 

677,418 

898,437 


Exports 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Food and Live Animals .... 

Live Animals ...... 

Cattle . . 

Sheep and Lambs ..... 
Goate . . . 

Camels ...... 

Meat and Meat Preparations 

Fish and Fish Preparations 

Fruit and Vegetables .... 

Bananas and Plantains (fresh) 

Crude Materials (inedible) except Fuels . 

Hides, Skins and Furs .... 

Cattle Hides . . . 

Goat and ICid Skins .... 

Sheep and Lamb Skins .... 

Wood, Lumber and Cork .... 

Machinery and Transport Equipment 

211,953 

123,376 

18,531 

46,816 

41,431 

16,598 

21,408 

2,638 

64,309 

63,827 
■ 21,259 
18,061 

5,755 

6,921 

4.792 

6 

7,296 

267,167 

160,534 

22,299 

63,015 

60,488 

14,732 

22,602 

5,198 

78,543 

n.a. 

26,594 

17,078 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

5,010 

n.a. 

301,278 

196,674 

35,057 

72,680 

65,602 

23,335 

22,620 

13,461 

67,834 

67,564 

30,985 

13,145 

4,169 

4,290 

n.a. 

5,302 

1,751 

356,293 

222,394 

21,580 

92,505 

7S.059 

30,249 

35,751 

15,242 

80,702 

79,837 

25.959 

14,070 

2,630 

4.605 

n.a. 

9.354 
. , 1-434 

Total (inch others) 

246,441 

298,445 

340,419 

390,567 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
{'ooo Somali shillings) 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 » 

China, People’s Republic . 

30,471 

126,292 

56,557 

Ethiopia ..... 

7.994 

12,776 

11. 851 

France ...... 

5.672 

28,120 

33,235 

Germany, Federal Republic 

23.611 

35,374 

29,922 

Italy ...... 

154.532 

212,064 

249,092 

Japan- . . - . 

29,682 - 

24.758 

32,845 

Kenya ...... 

26,341 

26,683 

43,178 

Singapore ..... 

17,102 

7,548 

12,563 

Sri Lanka ..... 

6,403 


141 

Thailand ..... 

19,949 

18,622 

33,160 

U.S.S.R 

51.553 

63.548 

112,731 

United Kingdom .... 

31,551 

32,470 

31,713 

U.S.A 

33.766 

16,467 

19,918 

Yemen, People's Democratic Republic 

9,092 

13,244 

15,784 

Total (incl. others) 

523,884 

617,966 

656,171 


Exports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Belgium and Luxembourg 

China, People’s Republic . 

Egypt . . . . _ . 

German Democratic Republic . 
Germany, Federal Republic 

Iran ...... 

Italy 

Kenya ...... 

Kuwait ...... 

Saudi Arabia ..... 

U.S.S.R 

Yemen, People's Democratic Republic 

2,805 

3.256 

3,440 

7,389 

709 

3,199 

54,736 

1,201 

18.582 

158,756 

19,227 

14,970 

4,045 

1 1,027 

1,475 

23 

no 

5.878 

56.150 

2,585 

11,015 

194,054 

9,309 

26,057 

4,742 

15,109 

94 

3 

1,421 

25,363 

39.864 

3,074 

18,238 

221,511 

21,198 

12,135 

Total (incl. others) 

• 

298,445 

321,728 

341,554 


TRANSPORT 

ROAD TRAFFIC 
(motor vehicles in use) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

Passenger Cars ....•• 
Commercial Vehicles . . ■ • • 

Total . • • • 

7,100 

4,700 

7,200 

4,Soo 

5.200 

5.200 

n,Soo 

12,000 

13.400 


MERCHANT FLEET 


(Registered at June 30th each year) 



DlSPL.'tCEMENT 
(gross tons) 

1973 

1,613.000 

1974 . i 

1.016,000 

1975 . . ' 

I ,81 T.OOO 

lo;!, . . 1 

1 ,703.000 


SHIPPING 


Interkatio.v.sl SEA-noK.N’E SnitTt.vr, 

1973 

1074 

[ 1975 

Ve,:sels entered (’ooo net rcg. tons) 

n.a. 

1.70^ 

2.3 

Croods lo.idcd (’ooo metric tons) . 

475 

15 '’ 

! 5 'i 

Goods unloaded (’oqo metric tons) 

437 

I 17 

2 <>y 


Shipping statistics arc for tlic major harlw.irs of ikr’K-ra. Moga'ii'hu. Kismsve 
and Mcrca. 

1 
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Staiistical Survey, The ConsHiution, The Government 

CIVIL AVIATION 
Scheduled Services 


(’ooo) 



1972* 

1973* 

1974 

1975 

Kilometres Flown .... 

1,000 

1,100 

5,398 

2,419 

Passenger-km. .... 

17,000 

18,000 

44,519 ■ 

81,073 

Cargo ton-km. .... 

1 

200 

200 

77 

197 


* Estimate. 


Communications: 65,000 radio receivers ia 1973; 5,000 telephones in 1970. 
Source: UN, Slalisiical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 

(1975-76) 



1 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary .... 

4,281 

197,706 

Secondary .... 

572 

7,046 

Teacher Training . 

24 

422 

Vocational .... 

187 

1 

1,824 


Source (unless otherwise stated): Central Statistical Department, Ministry ol Planning and Co-ordination, Mogadishu. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


No Constitution has been produced since the coup in 1969. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

and^the Cou'JSl^o mSers^®^ Supreme Council and Central Committee of the SomaU Socialist Revolutionary Party 


CENTRAL COmiYIlTTEE 

President, Prime Minister and Head of State; Maj.-Gen. 

Mohamed Siad Barre. 

Vice-Presidents: Maj.-Gen. Hussein Kulmia Afrah, Gen. 
Ismail Ali Aboker (Sec.-Gen. for Party Affairs), Lt.- 
Gen. Mohamed Ali Samater (Commander of the 
National Army). 

Other member: Brig.-Gen. Ahmed Suleyman Abdulle 
(Head of the National Security Service). 


SUPREME COUNCIL OF THE 
SOMALI SOCIALIST REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

This has 73 members and has set up 20 Department, 
each one headed by a minister who is also a member of the 
Supreme Council. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

{February 1978) 


Prime Minister and Chairman of the Council of Ministers; 

Maj.-Gen. Mohamed Siad Barre. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Abderrahman Jama Barreh. 

Minister of Defence: Lt.-Gen. Mohamed Ali Samater. 

Minister of Information and National Guidance: Abdul- 
kassim Salad Hassan. 

Minister for Industry: Brig.-Gen. Mohamed Sheikh 
Osman. 

Minister of Public Works: Dr. Mohamed Hawadleh 
Madar. 


Minister of Transport: Mohamed Buraleh Ismail. 

Minister of Posts and Telecommunications: Dr. Abdullahi 
Osobleh Siyad. 

Minister of Culture and Higher Education: Omar Arteh 
Ghalib. 

Minister of Justice and Religious Affairs: Dr. Abdisalaam 
Sheikh Hussein, 

Winister of Finance: Dr. Abdurahman Nur Hersi. 

Minister of Education and Public Instruction: Adan 
Mohammed Ali. 
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Minister for Livestock, Forestry and Pastures: Dr. Yusuf 
Ali Osman. 

Minister of Trade: Brig. -Gen. Mohamed Ali Shire. 
Minister for Sports: Col. Farah Wais Dule. 

Minister of Agriculture: Brig.-Gen. Mohamed Ibrahi.m 
Ahmed. 

Minister for Minerals and Water Resources: Dr. Hussein 
Abdulkadir Qasim. 

Minister of Health: Col. Musa Rabile Gode. 


Minister for Fisheries: Osman jama .Alt. 

Minister for Sea Transport and Ports: Maj.-Gcn. .Abdullah 
Muham.mad Fadil. 

Minister of Labour and Social Affairs: Maj.-Gen. Jama 
jMuhamm.vd Gh.alib. 

Minister in the Office of the Presidency: Col. .Abdi AVar- 

SAME ISAAQ. 

President of Somali National Bank: Omar .Ahmed O.mar. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


The National Assembly was dissolved when the Govern- 
ment was overthrown on October 21st, 1969. 


POLITICAL PARTY 

Somali Socialist Revolutionary Party (SSRP): Mogadishu; 
f. 1976; Sec. -Gen. Mohamed Siad Barre. 

The following opposition group is banned in Somalia: 

Somali Democratic Action Front (SODAF): operates from 
neighbouring countries with clandestine support in 
Somalia. Seeks constitutional elections and the 
ce.ssation of hostilities with Ethiopia; Sec.-Gcn. 
Os.man Nur All 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO SOMALIA 
(In Mogadishu unless otherwise stated) 


Bulgaria: Via Trevis, P.O.B. 119; Ambassador: -Atanas 
Chilgashev. 

China, People's Republic: Via Scire Uarsama; Ambassador: 
Chang Shih-chieh. 

Cuba: Km. 5. (Diplomatic relations were broken in 
November 1977). 

Czechoslovakia: Km. 4, P.O.B. 1167: Charge d'affaires: 
Vadislav Lansky. 

Denmark: Cairo, Egj'pt. 

Egypt: P .O.B. 74; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Ethiopia: Via Benedetti. (Diplomatic relations were 
broken in September 1977). 

France: Corso Primo Luglio, P.O.B. 13; Ambassador: 
Claude M.antel. 

German Democratic Republic: P.O.B. gSj; Ambassador: 

Dr. Horst Koehler. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Via Muhammad Habi, P.O.B. 

17; Ambassador: Dr. Horst Becker. 

Hungary: Ambassador : Gvala Bar.nvi. 

India: Via Mogadishu, P.O.B. 955; Ambassador : Beni 
Prasad Agarwal. 

Iran: Via Lenin; Charge d'affaires: (vacant). 

Iraq: Via Lenin; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Ilaly: Via .Alta Jiuba, P.O.B. 6; Ambassador: .Marcello 
S.VLtMEI. 

Kenya: Km. 4, P.O.B. 61S, Ambassador: J. S. Odanga. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Km 5; Ambassador: 

Kwak Choi, Su. 

Somalia .also lias diplomatic relations witli .Austria. Beleiuni. ( 
I-ib-'ria. Mexico. Norwav. Poland. Rwanda. S)->ain. Swaziland. 

Ri.l 


Kuwait: Via Lenin: Chaigc d’affaires: Omar Fahd al- 
Hamr. 

Libya: Via Medina, P.O.B. 125; Ambassador: Is.'tAiL 
Sadiiq Ismail. 

Malta: Via Muhammad Habi; Ambassador: Corte Carlo 
Nasalli Rocca di Corneliano. 

Netherlands: Ixhartoum, Sudan. 

Nigeria: Villa Hap Fara; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Pakistan: Corso Somalia, P.O.B. 339; Ambassador: .M.aj.- 
Gcn. (retd.) .Amir Hamza Khan. 

Saudi Arabia: Via Mecca, P.O.B. 603; Ambassador: 
(vacant). 

Sudan: Via Hoddor; Ambassador: (vacant) (abo accred. to 
the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen). 

Syria: Via Medina; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Tunisia: .Addis .Ababa, Ethiopia. 

U.S.S.R.; Corso Repnblico; Ambassador: Gf.orgv Sam- 
sonov. 

United Kingdom: Via lAondra, P.O.B. 1036: Ambassador: 
Henry Brind. 

U.S.A.: Via Primo Luglio; Aiabassadia : John L. Louoh- 

RAN. 

Yemen Arab Republic: Via Berbera; Aytlassador ; .Ahmed 
Mohamed al-Shagni (a!-o .veered, to Keny.i). 

Yemen, People’s Democratic Republic: (.’or-o RepuMi!.'), 

Ambassador: MoiiAitr.t) Banava. 

Yugoslavia: Via Mecca. P.O.B. 952; At-.lassador: Janei 
Hocevaro (.vLso accred. to the Yemen Ar.vb Repnldic 
and the People's Derr.ocr.vlic Republic of A'cm.enL 

.'ambodia (K.anipiicheai. InConc-.i.;. J.vp.Tn. Jord.i!:. l.'-b le.eri. 
Sweden. Ttirlcev, the I’nited .\r.iii Lmirat>-< and A e-*. N.'.m 



SOMALIA 


Judicial System, Religion, The Press, Radio, Finance, Trade and Industfy 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Judiciary is independent of the executive and legis- 
lative powers. 

Laws and acts having the force of law must conform to 
the provisions of the Constitution and to the general 
principles of Islam. 

National Security Court: Mogadishu; as highest judicial 
organ, has jurisdiction over the whole territory of the 
State in civil, penal, administrative and accounting 
matters. 

Military Supreme Court: established 1970 to try members 
of the armed forces. 

Courts of Appeal : There are Courts of Appeal in Mogadishu 
and Hargeisa, rvith two Sections: General and Assize. 
Regional Courts: There are eight Regional Courts, with 
two Sections: General and Assize. 

District Courts: There are 48 District Courts, with trvo 
Sections; Civil and Criminal. The Civil Section Ras 
jurisdiction over all controversies where the cause of 
action has arisen under Sharia Law (Muslim Law) or 
Customary Law and any other Civil controversies 
where the value of the subject matter does not exceed 
3,000 Shillings. The Criminal Section has jurisdiction 
with respect to offences punishable with imprisonment 
not exceeding three years, or fine not exceeding 3,000 
Shillings, or both. 

Qadis: Civil matters such as marriage and divorce are 
handled by District Qadis under the Sharia (Islamic) 
law and other traditional laws. 

A new Civil Code Law, to replace the remaining British 
and Italian laws still in force, came into operation in July 
1973. It related to'house rents, inheritance agreements, 
trade agreements and contracts. 


RELIGION 

ISLAM 

Islam is the State religion. Most Somalis are Sunni 
Muslims. ■■ 

ROMAN CATHOLICS 

Bishop of Mogadishu: Salvatore Pietro Colombo, P.O.B. 
273, Mogadishu. 

There are about 2,600 Catholics. 


THE PRESS 

Horseed: Mogadishu; weekly, in Italian and Arabic. 
Xiddigfa Oktobar: Mogadishu; published by the Ministry of 
Information and National Guidance; in Somali; only 
daily newspaper. 

NEWS AGENCIES 
SONNA: Somali National News Agency. 

Foreign Bureaux ■ - 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy): 
Private Bag 1357, Mogadishu; Representative Hassan 
Mohamed Goribar. 

Novosti: P.O.B. 963. Mogadishu; Chief .'Vnatoly Y. 
Brouciienkov. 

Tass also has a bureau in Mogadishu. 


RADIO 

National Broadcasting Service: Radio Mogadishu, Voice of 
the Somali Democratic Republic, Mogadishu; main 
government service; broadcasts in Somali, English, 
Italian, Arabic, Swahili, Amharic, Galla and Afar; 
Dir. of Broadcasting J ama Kh alaf Farah. 

Radio Hargeisa: P.O.B. 14, Hargeisa; Northern Region 
Government station; broadcasts in Somali, and relays 
Somali and Amharic transmission from Radio Moga- 
dishu; Dir. of Radio Idris Egal Nur. 

Number of radio receivers: 65,000, some of which are 
used for public address purposes in small towns and 
villages. 

A television network is planned It would be confined to 
Mogadishu and two other regional capitals. 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

{cap.=capital; dep.=deposits; m.=million; amounts in 

Somali shillings). 

All banks were nationalized in May 1970. 

Central Bank 

Somalia Central Bank: P.O.B. ii, Mogadishu; f. i960; 
central bank and currency issuing authority; cap. im., 
reserves 47m. (1976); Gov. Omar Ahmed Omar; Dir.- 
Gen. Said Mahamed Ali. 

Commercial Bank 

National Commercial and Savings Bank: P.O.B. 203, 
Mogadishu; f. 1975 from the merger of the Somali 
Commercial Bank and the Somali Credit and Savings 
Bank; cap. 2.5m.; Gen. Man. Sharif Abo Imankio; 
brs. throughout the country. 

Development Bank 

Somali Development Bank: P.O.B. 79, Mogadishu; brs. in 
Hargeisa and Kismayo; Pres. Mahamuud Jama 
Ahamed; Dir.-Gen. M. M. Nur. 

INSURANCE 

Cassa per le Assicurazioni Social! della Somalia: P O B. 

123, Mogadishu; f. 1950; brs. in Kismayo, Hargeisa, 
Shalanbot and Jouhar; workmen*s compensation. 
Pres. Haji Osman Mohammed; Dir.-Gen. Mahamed 
Salah Ali. 

State Insurance Company of Somalia: P.O.B. 992, Moga- 
dishu; f. 1974; brs. throughout Somalia; Dir.-Gen. 
Mahamed Mahamuud Nur. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture: P.O.B- 

27, Via Asha; Dir. Mohamed Salah Ali. 

TRADE ORGANIZATION 

National Agency of Foreign Trade: P.O.B. 602, Mogadishu; 
principal foreign trade agency; state owned; branch in 
Berbera a,nd over 150 centres throughout the country. 

Dir.-Gen. Jama aw Muse. 
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DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Agricultural Development Corporation: P.O.B. 602, Moga- 
dishu; {. 1971 by amalgamation of previous agricultural 
and machinery agencies and grain marketing board; 
supplies farmers with equipment and materials at 
reasonable prices; buys Somali growers' cereal and oil 
seed crops; Dir.-Gen. Muse Dude. 

Livestock Development Agency: P.O.B. 525, Mogadishu; 
brs. throughout the country; Dir.-Gen. Said Ahamed 
Garani. 

Somali Oil Refinery Agency: Chair. Nur Ahmed Daranish. 

Water Development Agency: Mogadishu. 


TRANSPORT 

There are no railways in Somalia. 

ROADS 

In 1971 there were 17,223 km. of roads of which 1,053 
were asphalted, the rest mainly gravel. The World Bank 
is financing projects to build roads between Hargeisa and 
Berbera, and Jowhar and Bulo Burti. Work has begun on 
the Hargeisa-Borama road. The International Develop- 
ment Association helped to finance a 216 km. road project 
linking Afgoi (near Mogadishu) with Baidoa. A highway to 
link Belet-Uen with Burao is being built with Chinese aid 
and its estimated cost is 75 million Somali shillings. It is 
the second largest Chinese aid project in Africa, and was 
duo for completion in 1978. The United Arab Emirates arc 
financing a no km. road between Berbera and Burao and 
there arc plans to build a 257 km. road between Goluen 
and Gelib. 


Trade and Industry, Transport, University 

SHIPPING 

Merca, Berbera, Mogadishu and Kismajni are the chief 
ports. Construction work began in 1973 on a new port with 
modem shipping berths at Mogadishu. The estimated cost 
is 155 million Somali shillings and the Government has 
been assisted by loans. The project is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1978. 

Brocklebank Line, Clan Line and Lloyd Tricstino 
provide regular services and other lines call irregularly. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Mogadishu has an international airport and there arc 
airports at Hargeisa and Baidoa. 

Somali Airlines: Piazza della Solidarietk Africana, P.O.B. 
726, Mogadishu; f. 1964; 51 per cent government-owned 
and 49 per cent owned bj' Alitalia: operates internal 
passenger and cargo services and international services 
to Djibouti, Egypt, Italy, Kenya, Oman, Saudi .Arabia, 
the United Arab Emirates and the Yemen Arab 
Republic; fleet of 2 Boeing 720B, 2 I'okkcr Friend.ships, 
2 Viscount 700, 2 DC-3, 2 Cessna 206, r Cc.«sna 402; 
Pras. Kenadit Ahmed Yusuf; Dir.-Gen. .Abdullahi 
Ahmed Shire. 

The following foreign airlines serve Somalia: Aeroflot, 
Alitalia, Democratic Yemen Airlines, Kenj-a .Airways. 


UNIVERSITY 

Somali National University: P.O.B. 15, Mog.adislm; f. 1954; 
446 teachers, 2,586 students. 

A new university, financed by the EEC, was due to 
open in 1977. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republi^' of South Africa occupies the southern 
extremity of the African continent. To the nprth-west lies 
Namibia (South West Africa), with Botswana and Rhodesia 
to the north, Mozambique to the north-east, and Swaziland 
to the east. South African territory encircles the indepen- 
dent state of Lesotho. The climate is warm and sunny, 
with average temperatures about i7°c {63 °f). The official 
languages are Afrikaans and English; the principal African 
languages are Xhosa, Zulu and Sesotho. The population is 
mainly Cljristian. The politically influential Dutch 
Reformed Church is adhered to by 55 per cent of the white 
population. About a fifth of the African Christians belong 
to African Separatist Churches and others are Methodists 
and Anglicans. Most Asians are Hindus. The national flag 
(proportions 3 by 2) is a horizontal tricolour of orange, 
white and blue, charged in the centre of the white stripe 
with the Union Jack, the old Orange Free State flag, and 
the old Transvaal Vi erkleur. The administrative capital is 
Pretoria, the legislative capital is Cape Town and the 
judicial capital is Bloemfontein. 

Recent History 

In igro four British dependencies were merged to form 
the Union of South Africa, a dominion under the British 
Crown. Under the Statute of Westminster, passed by the 
British Parliament in December 1931 and accepted by 
South Africa in June 1934, the Union was recognized as an 
independent country. Since the establishment of South 
Africa, national administration has been the exclusive 
preserve of Europeans, who formed less than 17 per cent 
of the population in 1976. Only Europeans may vote and 
all members of Parliament must be white. Africans, who 
comprise over 70 per cent of the population, have no 
representation of any kind at national level. 

The National Party came to power in 1948 and has ruled 
South Africa ever since. South Africa became a Republic 
in 1961. The main architect of apartheid (in theory the 
separate but equal development of all racial groups, in 
practice leading to white, particularly Afrikaner, 
supremacy) was Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd, Prime Minister 
from 1958 to 1966, when he was assassinated. Apartheid 
has been internationally condemned with the result that 
South Africa has been increasingly ostracized. This has led 
to its expulsion from many international bodies, and its 
withdrawal from the Commonwealth in 1961. 

The South African Government has established 
"homelands”, comprising some 13 per cent of all land in 
the country, for African ethnic groups as an integral part 
of the apartheid policy, and promises to make them inde- 
pendent by stages. The Transkei homeland was granted its 
independence in October 1976 and Bophuthatswana in 
December 1977, but only South Africa has accorded them 
diplomatic recognition. The other homelands have de- 
clared their opposition to independence. The mass of dis- 
criminatory laws which regulate the lives of the Republic’s 
African, Coloured and Asian populations and stringent 
security legislation have led to the detention without trial 
of many of the Government’s opponents, the banning of 
African political organizations outside the homelands, a 
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large prison population and the forced removal of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Africans under the Group Areas Act 
and the homelands policy. In 1977 there were further ban- 
nings of dissidents and stricter curbs on what remains an 
outspoken press. Verwoerd’s successor, B. J. Vorster, has 
continued Verwoerd’s basic policies, although in the early 
1970s some petty aspects of apartheid were relaxed. In 
1976, however, he used the virtually limitless powers con- 
ferred by the Internal Security Act to crush riots and strikes 
in African urban areas. These began in June at Soweto 
(South-Western Townships), near Johannesburg, and 
spread to many other black and coloured communities. 
Several hundred people died in confrontations with the 
police and many more were detained without trial. Political 
unrest and rioting were intensified in 1977, prompting 
increasingly repressive measures by the Government. 
Allegations of police brutality culminated in international 
indignation at the death in detention of a black community 
leader, Steve Biko, in September 1977. 

The parliamentary majority of the National Party in- 
creased in each election between 1948 and 1970, w'hen the 
opposition United Party (UP) made small gains. These 
were lost in the 1974 elections, which the Nationalists won 
convincingly. An attempt was made by the three main 
white opposition parties to form a united liberal opposition 
to the National Party with the dissolution in June 1977 of 
the United Party and the formation of the New Republican 
Party. Subsequent policy disagreements led to the creation 
of a second grouping, the Progressive Federal Party, but 
general elections held in November 1977 considerably 
strengthened the parliamentary majority of the National 
Party. 

The International Court of Justice and the UN have 
declared South Africa’s presence in Namibia (South West 
Africa) illegal. The Namibian constitutional conference 
organized by South Africa late in 1975 failed to win the 
recognition of the UN and the OAU because of the ethnic 
and non-democratic system of representation. In I 97 ® 
South Africa accepted the conference’s proposal of Decem- 
ber 31st, 1978, as a target date for Namibian independence, 
although the UN and the OAU recognize the South West 
Africa People’s Organisation (SWAPO) as the sole repre- 
sentative of the Namibian people. SWAPO has boycotted 
the conference and is waging a mounting guerrilla cam- 
paign against the South African military presence in the 
territory. South Africa has promised free elections in the 
territory in 1978 under the supervision of a Resident 
Commissioner appointed in 1977. 

South African support for Rhodesia after its unilateral 
declaration of independence in 1965 attracted world criti- 
cism but, since the independence of the neighbouring 
Portuguese territories of Angola and Mozambique under 
black rule and the consequent change in the balance of 
power in favour- of black Africa, the Vorster government 
has exerted pressure on the Smith regime to negotiate 
with African nationalists. South African military support 
of the forces opposing the Soviet-backed MPLA nationalist 
movement in the Angolan civil war in late 1975 and early 
1976 caused widespread criticism and threatened to undo 
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the achievements of detente. Nevertheless, it was pressure 
from Mr. Vorster, as well as the U.S. Secretary of State, 
Dr. Henry Kissinger, that persuaded Ian Smith to announce 
his acceptance of proposals leading to majority rule within 
two years and to attend the unsuccessful conference at 
Geneva in 1976. South Africa has subsequently supported 
Ian Smith’s attempts to reach an internal settlement. 

Government 

Legislative power rests with the bicameral Parliament, 
made up exclusively of European (white) members w'ho 
hold office for five years, subject to dissolution. The 
Senate has 51 members: 43 elected by electoral colleges of 
the four provinces and 8 nominated by the State President 
(two for each province). The House of Assembly has 165 
members directly elected by Europeans. Only Europeans 
may vote. Representation of South West Africa (Namibia) 
in Parliament ceased in 1977. 

Executive power is vested in the State President, elected 
by a joint session .of Parliament for a seven-year term as 
constitutional Head of State. He acts on the advice of the 
Executive Council (Cabinet), led by the Prime Minister, 
which is appointed by the President and responsible to 
Parliament. 

A Coloured Persons’ Representative Council w'as intro- 
duced in 1969, and in 1976 a Cabinet Council, comprised of 
government ministers and leaders of the Indian and 
Coloured communities, was set up as an advisory body. 

Each province has an Administrator appointed by the 
State President for five years and a unicameral Provincial 
Council elected by whites for five years. 

The Transkei and Bophutswana "homelands” were 
granted independence in October 1976 and December 1977 
respectively but bj' early 1978 had not received inter- 
national diplomatic recognition. Legislative Assemblies 
have been created for the other six homelands. 

In August 1977 the Government outlined proposals for 
a new constitution which w'ould create separate national 
parliaments for Europeans, Coloureds and Asians but 
would c.xcludc urban blacks from representation. 

Defonco 

In 1977 the armed forces totalled 16,600 regulars; army 
9,100, navy 4,100 and air force 5,200. Militaiy'/training is 
compulsory' for all European citizens. The period of service 
is a minimum of 12 months continuous service with five 
further anniml training periods. A Coloured Cadet Corps 
has been established. The Citizen Force reserve totals 
500, of which the army has 130,000, the nav}- 10,500 
and the air force 25,000. In 19771110 army had 34,000 
conscripts, the navy 1,400 and the air force 3,000. Para- 
tniiitaiy forces number 90,000. There is limited rnilitaiy 
service for Coloureds and a service battalion for jVsians 
w.as established in 1976. The 1977/7S defence estimates 
tof.allcd 111,650 mdlion, 22 per cent higher than the figure 
for 197O/77. 

Economic Affairs 

South .'Vfrica has successfully diversified its economy and 
about one-third of the national income is now derived from 
luanufactiiring. The i-slablishnient of the South .Vfric.an 
Irtui and Steel Industrial Coiporation (ISCOK) and the 
South .-Vfnean Coal, Oil and G.as Corj'oration (S.VSOL) I.i:d 
the foundations of the heavy engineering, chemical and 
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petroleum industries. The textile and food processing in- 
dustries arc also growing. Mining still contributes largely 
to the economy and gold is the main e.xport, providing 
about a third of all e.xport earnings. In December 1973 
the government terminated its gold agreement with the 
IMF because of the rise of the free market price of gold to 
far above the official parity price with the U.S. dollar. 
Uranium is mined with gold. Much of the mining labour 
force comes from Lesotho, Botswana and Malawi. The 
huge wages gap beriveen Europeans and Africans remains 
a major source of discontent. 

Industrial development is dependent on the white 
population for capital, management and higher technical 
skill, with the -Africans, Coloureds and Asians providing 
most of the unskilled labour force. 

Much livestock is reared in South Africa and there arc 
valuable fruit, wine and fishing industries. The export of 
wool, maize, sugar and karakul pelts is important, but 
sev'ere drought conditions were expected to result in heavy 
crop losses in 1978. 

Despite the soaring cost of oil imports and increasing 
inflation, reaching 14 per cent in 1974, real G.D.P. and 
G.N.P. rose bj' 7.2 and 10 per cent respectively in 1974, 
although recession set in the following year. -A sharp fall 
in the price of gold and a worsening trade deficit, accen- 
tuated by heavy government purchases of oil and arms, 
caused a 1 7.9 per cent devaluation of the rand in September 
1975. Despite the continuing rise in inflation, government 
expenditure for 1975/76 rose bj' 33 per cent and gave 
priority to defence and the infrastructure. 

Faced with an inflation rate of 1 1 per cent and a deterio- 
ration in the balance of payments, the Government intro- 
duced a deflationary budget in 1976/77 which was followed 
by tighter exchange controls and a temporary 15 per cent 
import deposit scheme which has remained in force. These 
measures, together with an unc.xpectcd rise in agricultural 
and mining exports, halted a seric.s of overseas trade 
deficits to produce record export figures in 1977. fhe 
Government indicated that monetary and fiscal controls 
might be cased for certain economic sectors in 197S. 

The G.D.P. grew by i per cent in 1977. compared with 
a decline of 1.5 per cent in 1976 and a rise of 2.2 per cent in 
1975. -An Economic Development Flan for 197O-S1 sug- 
gests that living standards arc unlikely to rise significantly 
and that unemployment, particularly among the black 
population, will remain at a high level. 

To counteract recurrent threats of UN economic sanc- 
tions and the country’s vulnerability to a dwindling inflow 
of foreign investment capital. South Africa is pursuing a 
policy of economic self-reliance and in November 1977 the 
Government assumed reserve powers to control and direct 
virtually all economic .activity. .An arms embargo ag.iin'-t 
South .Africa was imposeil by the UN Security Council in 
November and in December 1977 the UN General .\<-.* ni- 
blv voted to imiilemcnt mandatory economic s.anctions. 

Transport and Communications 

K.ailways, ports, airw.iys and h.arlKUirs are .ailinme tern! 
by the .st.ite. There are no navigable risers F.-i'. -ti" rirtnu- 
bus 'ervici'" are regulati-d to dove-t.ul with th< r.idw.'.y 
Roads are givid .and a nation.a! h!ghv.ay s^Nteiu e. l-'.iu; 
b’.iill. There .are many int'-rn il and .•utrrrMtee’..’.! a:r '■ r- 
vin-- and c<>n.,;derab;e ore.rn .siiqipm:; 1 

Kltl 
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railway line links Sishen wth Saldanha Bay for the export 
of iron ore and associated products. A substantial extension 
has been made to the harbours at Richards Bay and Sal- 
danha Bay, and to the rail link from Witbank to Richards 
Bay for coal export. 

Social Welfare 

Social welfare services protect the old, the blind, the 
war disabled, the unemployed and those injured at work. 
Medical services are administered by the Provinces. These 
reach a high standard although there is considerable 
disparity between health facilities available to whites and 
non-whites. In 1973 there were 788 hospitals, with 156,245 
beds, and 12,060 physicians. 

Education 

For Europeans, schooling is compulsory from seven to 
sixteen in English-medium or Afrikaans-medium schools; 
for Coloureds it is compulsory from seven to sixteen in 
Natal and seven to fourteen in the Cape Province where 
possible; for Asians attendance is compulsory where 
possible. In 1970 there were fewer than 10,000 African, 
Coloured and Asian graduates. Though in 1975 over 3 
million Africans were at primary school, about half leave 
before their fifth year. In 1976 schooling was made com- 
pulsory for all Africans between the ages of 7 and ii. 
Africans’ education is in English and their own languages 
and the curriculum is limited. Segregation is enforced by 
the Government in all universities though a few non-white 
individuals attend specialized courses at “white” univer- 
sities. 

Tourism 

Tourism is an important industry and there were over 
half a million visitors to South Africa in 1973. South 
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Africa’s attractions are the climate, the scenery and mid- 
life. The great game reserves, of which the Kruger National 
Park is the largest, attract thousands of visitors from 
Europe, • America and Africa. South Africa, Malawi, 
Mauritius and Swaziland are members of a regional tourist 
council for Southern Africa. 

Visas are not required to visit South Africa by holders 
of British, Canadian and Irish passports. 

Sport 

Sport is strictly racially segregated except at inter- 
na.tional level. Rugby football is the national game but 
many games are played, such as soccer, tennis, cricket, 
bowls, golf and baseball. The country is almost completely 
isolated in world sport beca use of apartheid, and is barred 
from competing in the Olympic Games. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 4th (Ascension), May 31st (Republic Day), 
July loth (Family Day), September 4th (Settlers’ Day), 
October loth (Kruger Day), December i6th (Day of the 
Covenant), December 25th-26th (Christmas Day and 
Boxing Day). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), April I3th-r6th 
(Easter), 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in use. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cents =1 rand (R). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

sterling= 1.596 rand; 

U.S. $1 = 87.0 S.A. centsi 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION* 


Area 

1 

Census Population! 

Estimated Population 

Sept. 6th, 
i960 

May 6th, 
1970 


(mid-year) 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 ■ 

1976 

1,221,037 sq. km.f 

16,002,797 

21,448,169 

23,670.000 

24,310,000 

24,942,000 

25,500,000 

26,227,000 


lui Yvaivxa XJ<iy SO. KUl. OT 474 SO. mileS DOT^nlpfmrY to A. 

part of South Africa but is administered as if it were part of Namibia (South West Africa^'* 
t 471,445 square miles. 

J Excluding adjustment for underenumeration. 


integral 
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population groups 

{1970 — ’000) 


Staiislical Survey 


Zulu .... 




4,026 

Xhosa .... 




3.930 

Tswana 




1.719 

Sepedi (North Sotho) 




1,604 

Seshoeshoe (South Sotho) 




L452 

Swazi .... 




499 

Shangaan 




737 

Venda .... 




358 

South Ndebele 




233 

North Ndebele 




182 

Other Bantu 




318 

Whites 




3.751 

Coloureds 




2,019 

Asians 




620 

Total . 

- 

• 

- 

21.448 


Esiimaled Popufalion: 26,227,000 (18,709,000 Africans, 4,320,000 I^liites, 2,434.000 Coloureds, 764,000 Asians) at Jufv jst, 
1976. 


PROVINCES 



I 

Area 
( sq. km.) 

Population (1970 Census)* 

Densitv j 
(per 

sq. km.) 

Capital 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Cape of Good Hope (Kaapprovinsie) 

721,001 

3.177.420 

3.554.400 

6.731,820 

9-3 ^ 

Cape Town 

Natal ..... 

86,967 

2,009,410 

2,227,360 

4.23<>.770 

4,8.7 

Pietermaritzburg 

Transvaal ..... 

283,917 

4,460,130 

4,257,400 

8,717.530 

30.7 

Pretoria 

Orange Free State (Oranje- 
Vrystaat) .... 

129.152 

899,140 

817,210 

r, 710,350 

13-3 

Bloemfontein 

Total 

1,221,037 

10,546,100 

10,856,370 

21,402,470 

17-5 



♦ Provisional. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(population at 1970 census) 



City 

Proper 

Metropolitan 

Area 

City 

PROPEP. 

.Metropolitan 

Area 

Pretoria* 

543,950 

561.703 

Bloemfontein 

148. 2S2 

I So, 1 79 

Cape Town (Kaapstad)* 

691,296 

1,096,597 

Springs 

141,820 

n.a. 

Durban 

729.857 

843.327 

Umhlazi 

121,160 

n.a. 

Johannesburg 

654,682 

1.432.643 

East 1-oiidon 



Port Elizabeth 

386,577 

468,577 

(Oos-I.ondcn) . 

1 18,298 


Gerrniston . 

210. 29S 

n.a. 

Koodepoort 

1 14,191 

n.a. 

Vcrccniging 

169.553 

n.a. 

Pieterrn.aritzburg . 

113.747 

i 5 S,OJi 

Benoni 

149,166 

n.a. 

Boksburg . 

104.745 

n.a. 




Kimberley . 

fo3.789 

ji.a. 

• 

Pretoria is the r 

dministrativc capit.al. 

Cape Town the Icgi.'lative e.ipit.nl. 



Births and Deaths (.ill races): .\vcraee annual Inrtli rate .(3 o per i.ooa in o pe.' le, t-. 70-73. r.'.’.r 

!<>(• per 1.000 in 1065-70, 15 5 per l .000 in 1070-75 (t’N estiiiiate-'! 
























SOUTH AFRICA 


REGISTERED BIRTHS 


Statistical Sumy 



Number 

Rate (per 1,000) 

Whites 

Asiatics 

Coloureds 

Whites 

Asiatics 

Coloureds 

1968 

84,100 

18,815 

76,508 

' 22.4 

31.0 

42.0 

1969 

85.758 

21,116 

75,120 

22.9 

33-9 

37-2 

1970 

88,886 

21,082 

74.429 

23.2 

32.8 

35-9 

1971 

89,596 

22,129 

74,459 

22.9 

33-7 

35-0 

1972 

90,458 

22,462 

74,863 

22.6 

33-3 

34-2 

1973 

90,501 

22,158 

74.992 

22.2 

32.1 

33-4 

1974 

83.651 

20,863 

69,641 

20.1 

29.4 

30.2 


REGISTERED DEATHS 




Number 

Rate (per 1,000) 

Whites 

Asiatics 

Coloureds 

Whites 

Asiatics 

Coloureds 

1969 

32.391 

4.314 

27,882 

8.7 

7.0 

13-9 

1970 

34,452 

4.376 

28,938 

9.1 

6.9 

14.1 

1971 

33.321 

4.468 

27,919 

8.6 

6.9 

13-3 

1972 

33,686 

4,638 

27,743 

8.5 

6.9 

12.9 

1973 

33.757 

4.727 

28.443 

8-3 

6.8 

12.7 

1974 

34.974 

4.795 

29.479 

8.4 

6.8 

12.8 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 
(Whites only) 




Immigrants 


Emigrants 


1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Africa .... 

Europe 

Asia ..... 
America .... 
Australasia 

8,418 

25,047 

452 

876 

1,041 

9,509 

38,346 

835 

771 

796 

13,767 

27,730 

804 

887 

1,190 

1,479 

4,007 

47 

545 

1,000 

2.606 

6,643 

90 

230 

231 

956 

10,265 

216 

1,330 

839 

Total 

35,847 

50,312 

44,378 

7,212 

9,797 

13,606 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(197° census, sample tabulation) 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 
.Mining and quarrying .... 

Manufacturing ..... 

Electricity, gas and water 

Construction ..... 

Trade, restaurants and hotels . . [ 

Transport, storage and communications 
Financing, insurance, real estate and business 
services ...... 

Community, social and personal services 
Activities not adequately described . | 

Total in Employment 

Unemployed ..... 

Total Labour Force .... 

1.567,930 

670,230 

810,190 

48,140 

437.260 

519,180 

310,850 

115,160 

590,380 

130,630 

671,260 

5,910 

213,530 

1,550 

9.100 

196,890 

27,470 

75,220 

983 ; 6 io 

172,440 

2,239,190 

676,140 

1,023,720 

49,690 

446,360 

716.070 
338.320 

190,380 

1,573,990 

303.070 

5.199,950 

171,450 

2,356,980 

257,840 

7,556,930 

429,290 

5,371,400 

2,614,820 

7,986,220 
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SOUTH AFRICA SfaHsHca! Sunry 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
{’ooo metric tons} 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1970 

Maize .... 

9,630 

4,160 

11,105 

0,140 

7.312 

Sorghum .... 

556 

222 

6S2 

*01 

260 

MTieat .... 

r. 7 -l 6 

1,871 

1,595 

1,792 

2. oho 

Barley .... 

33 

32 

50 

53 

63 

Oats .... 

105 

91 

103 

103 

,S 3 

Dry Beans 

56 

•45 

S3 

59 

51 

Cotton (lint) 

16 

iS 

40 

44 


Sugar Cane* 

16,805 

i5,-45-} 

16,599 

i 6 ,Si 4 

10.221 

Tobacco .... 

30. r 

310 

29.2 

33 ■ 7 

34-f’f 

Potatoes .... 

637 

635 

685 

719 

750 1 

Groundnuts (in shell) 

420 

207 

559 

270 

153 


* Cane crushed for sugar. 


I estimate. 

Soi'.ycr: FAO, Productu/v. Yi’aibool:. 


FRUIT 

('ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Apples 

260 

307 

310 

Grapefruit . 

121 

83* 

85 

Grapes 

978 

1,130 

1. 130 

Lemons and limes. 

24 

24* 

22 

Oranges 

632 

Ooo* 

O4O 

Peaches 

167 

137 


Pears .... 

92 

106 

I ro 

Bananas 

96 

too* 

105 


* F.AO estimates 

Source: F.A.O, Production yearbook 


LIVESTOCK 


(’ooo licad) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle .... 


I 2,4 20 

1 2.7m’ 

Pigs .... 

1,331 

1,354 

1,3.80* 

Sheep .... 

30,299 

30,089 

31,001 

Goats .... 

5.143 

5,178 

5,200* 

Horses 

230 

225 

230’ 

Asses .... 

210 

210 

2 ro* 

Mule.s .... 

15 

14 

14 * 

Chickens* 

24.900 

25.000 

25, .jcn 

Bcehive.s: 45,000 

n 1970 (FAO c.stirnate). 


* F.\0 c.stimato. 

.‘'V-jorr; F.\f'), Production Veaib ">l.. 


LIN'ESTOCK PRODUCTS 
('ooo metric Ions) 



1974 

1975 

1979 

Beef and veal .... - 

420 

373 

400* 

Mutton and lamb . . ■ • . 

132 

139 

1 )',* 

Goats’ meat* . . . ■ • 

26 

20 

2 7 

Pig meat ...... 

97 

88 

00 

Poultry meat . . . • • 

175 

I. Si 

I,)! * 

Cows' milk .... 

2.670 

2,440 

2 . 5 ',.>* 

Butter. .... 

32.4 

27-3 


Cheese . . • 

19 .5 

22.0 


Condensed and evaporate.! milk 

4 ! 0 

50 2 

51 • s* 

1-lricd milk . ■ • • • 

“ ^ / 

J 2 . 0 

2; 5 ' 

Hen eggs 

140.7 

15 i 2 

19 .. 3* 

Wool: ere.t.sv . . . • - 

104.7 

1(..S j 

!f'2 

clean . ■ • - 

52.9 

54 ’ 

h 2 . • 

Cattle hides (fresh) 

(-9.3 

's'! 0 

93,0* 

Sheep skins (ire-hl 

23 I 


: t <t 

Goat skins (fresli! . . • • 

1 5 

• ■ / 

2 n 


* I'WO estimate. 


S-nitcr: F.vO, Preducti -r. Ye.-.fl'-'.. 













SOUTH AFRICA Statistical Sumy 

FISHING* 


(’ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Freshwater Fish . . . . ■ 

O.I 

o.it 

o.if 

Marine Fish ...... 

1,279.1 

1,336-2 

1.254-1 

Cape Hakes (Stokvisse) 

133-0 

134-9 

113.1 

Gape Horse Mackerel (Maasbanker) 

19.8 

43-0 

24-3 

South African- Pilchard (Sardine) . 

407-3 

527-4 

571-2 

Cape Anchovy ..... 

554-6 

564-2 

413-1 

Chub Mackerel ..... 

56.7 

31.8 

69.6 

Other Marine Animal's^ .... 

7-4 

30.4 

9.9 

Aquatic Bird Guano .... 

4.8 

5-6 

— 

Seaweeds ...... 

55-0 

46.8 

50.6 

Total Catch J 

1.346-4 

1,401.0 

1-314-7 


* Including figures for Walvis Bay. an enclave in Namibia (South West Africa), 
t FAO estimate. 

j Excluding seals. The number of Cape fur seals caught was 82,920 in 1973; 67,983 
in 1974; 75.731 in i 975 - 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 

PRODUCTION 


(’ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Antimony. 

Asbestos .... 
Chrome .... 
Coal ..... 
Copper .... 
Fluorspar .... 
Iron ore .... 
Manganese 

Phosphates, crude 

Vanadium (inch slag) . 
Diamonds ('ooo carats) 

Gold (metric tons) 

Lime and limestone . 

Silver (metric tons) 

Salt 

25.2 

333.0 

1.877.0 

66.056 . 0 

179.0 

208.0 

11.553. 0 
4,835-0 

7.618.0 
14-5 

7.510.0 
758.6 

17.520.0 

83.5 

221 .0 

26.1 

335-0 

2,075.4 

69.440.0 

179.0 

203.0 

12.298.0 

5.881 .0 

11.626.0 
19.0 

7.295.1 
713.4 

17.892 .0 

95.9 

264.0 

n.a. 

370.0 

2.049.0 
76,453.0* 

197.0* 
291 .0* 
15,663.0* 
5,503-0* 
12,362 .0* 
n.a. 

7.023.0 

713-4* 

18,543-0* 

87.7* 

224.0* 


* Estimate. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


INDUSTRY 

SALES 
(’ooo rand) 


Stalisiical Survey 


Processed foodstuffs 
Beverages ..... 
Textiles ..... 

Clothing ..... 

Footwear ..... 
Wood and wood products 
Furniture ..... 
Paper and paper products 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 
Leather and leather products . 

Rubber products .... 
Glass and glass products 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Ferrous basic industries . 

Metal products (e.\'cept machinery) . 
Machinery (except electrical machinery) 
Electrical machinery and equipment 
Motor vehicles and accessories 
Other transport equipment 
Industrial chemicals 
Other chemical products 
Tobacco products .... 

Total (inch others) 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1.754.517 

2.099,651 

2,462,778 

606,833 

725.233 

877.149 

747,166 

868,596 

871,112 

375.192 

465.699 

576,648 

133.355 

15I.OI3 

167,965 

188,559 

2.40,666 

239,512 

226,591 

270,221 

300,529 

377.269 

540.508 

588,313 

225.451 

292.394 

325.958 

57.528 

63,682 

73,794 

175.765 

2I5.5IO 

276,270 

84.143 

99.949 

119,872 

421,061 

484.909 

594,625 

933.297 

1,152,981 

1,441,362 

962,077 

1.172,178 

1,499,204 

691,109 

847,810 

1,142,056 

634.508 

752,838 

901,607 

916,945 

991,597 

1.292,917 

252,217 

276,570 

405,432 

455.124 

588,646 

770,414 

1,084,321 

1.515,900 

1,979,388 

229,306 

262,022 

310,335 

12.259,192 

14,989,433 

18,065,703 


FINANCE 

100 cents = I rand (R). 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 cents. 

Notes: I, 2, 5, 10 and 20 rand. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling = 1.596 rand; U.S. $i =87.0 S.A. cents. 

100 rand=;f62. 67 = $! 15.00. 

Note: The rand was introduced in February ig6i, replacing the South African pound (at par with the pound sterling) at 
the rate of £1=2 rand. From September 1949 the pound had been valued at U.S. $2.80, so tlic initial value of the rand was 
$1.40 ($i = 7r.43 South African cents). This valuation remained in effect until August 1971. Since December 1971 the ex- 
change rate has been frequently adjusted. It was U.S. $1=75 South .'Xfrican cents (i rand = 5r.333) from December 1971 to 
June 1972; $1 = 78.29 S.A. cents (i rand = $1,277) from October 1972 to February 1973; $i = 70.^6 S.A. cents (i rand = $i..)i9) 
from February to June 1973: and i rand = $1.49 ($i =67.114 S.A. cents) from June 1973 June 1974. In terms of sterling 
the rand was valued at ns. Sd. or 58.33P (;fi = i- 7 i 4 rand) from November 1967 to August 1971; and at 51.17P (/i = 1.954 
rand) from December 1971 to June 1972. From June 1974 to June 1975 the South .Mrican authorities had an e.xchangc rate 
policy of "independent managed floating”, with frequent small adjustments made to the buying and selling rafe.s. The 
rand was devalued from $1.47 to $1.40 in June 1975, and further devalued to $1.15 in September 1975. The average market 
value of the rand was $1,444 19731 51-472 in 19741 nnd $1,366 in 1975. 

BUDGET* 


(million rand, year ending March 3jst) 


Revenue 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

Direct Taxes on Income 

Direct Taxes on Capital . 

Customs Duties 

Excise Duties 

Sales Duty . • • • 

Other Indirect T.axcs 

Other Receipts 



1,751.1 

99-4 

167.6 

410.2 

181.5 

65.7 

403-6 

2.318.5 

X 2.: .9 

■^ 33-8 

.{ 00.4 

105.0 

03 2 

015 0 

3.035-0 

«33 0 

201 .0 

529.2 

102 . 3 
102.1 
(>'->7 - 5 

Total . 


• 

3.0S.'! . i 

4.054.S 

4 . 0- <'^-3 



SOUTH AFRICA Statistical Sumy 

Budget — conlimteS ] 


Expenditure 

I97-S/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

Interest on Public Debt .... 

236.4 

307.6 

306.6 

Subsidies ...... 

118.9 

97-5 

154.0 

Social Securitv, etc. .... 

130.0 

155.9 

159-5 

Education ...... 

213.6 

277.4 ■ 

349-6 

Public Health ..... 

68. 9 

80.6 

96.9 

National Defence ..... 

330.1 

473-9 

6g6.8 

Grants to Provinces .... 

S93.8 

1,040.8 

1.20S.5 

Other Current Expenditure 

913. 9 

1,117.8 

1.471.6 

Railways and Harbours (Construction) 

224.0 

255.7 

273-9 

Postal Administration . 

46.5 

46.5 

58.0 

Other Capital Expenditure 

761-5 

551 -7 

749.2 

Tot.\l ..... 

3.937-6 

4.405-4 

5.524-6 


* Figures represent the receipts and issues of the Exchequer on Revenue, Bantu 
Education and Loan Accounts. Accounts of the Railways and Harbours Administra- 
tion, the Postal Administration, the South African Bantu Trust, the Provincial Adminis- 
trations and the Bantu Homelands have not been included. 

Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 

1 975/76 {million rand); Revenue 5,909: Expenditure 5,311 (estimates). . 
1976/77 (million rand): Revenue 6,052; Expenditure 7,832 (provisional). 
1977/78 (million rand); Revenue 7,585; Expenditure 8,785 (estimates). 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 
(including Namibia (South West Africa)— million rand) 



1973 

1974* 

1975* 

1976* 

Business Enterprises; 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing 

Mining and quarrying .... 

Manufacturing ...... 

Electricity, gas and water .... 

Construction (contractors) .... 

^Vholesale and retail trade, catering and 
accommodation ..... 

Transport, storage and communication 
Finance, insurance, real estate and business 
services ...... 

Community, social and personal services 
Sub-Total ...... 

Government Services ..... 

Other Producers (non-profit institutions and 
domestic servants) ..... 

Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost . 

1.457 

2,321 

4,072 

478 

796 

2,512 

1,615 

1,919 

324 

15,495 

1.759 

577 

17,831 

1,999 

3,193 

4.699 

536 

954 

2,913 

1,821 

2,184 

373 

18,670 

2,076 

660 

21,406 

1,943 

3,171 

5,773 

647 

1.158 

3,287 

2,175 

2,524 

421 

20,100 

2,441 

775 

24,316 

2,034 

3,394 

6,735 

' 763 

1.253 

3,648 

2.497 

2,664 

479 

23.467 

2,796 

916 

27.179 


* Provisional. 


Source: South African Reserve Bank, Quarterly Bulletin. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Sfulisficiil S:(>r:-y 

GOLD RESERVES AND CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 
(At year's end — million rand) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

I 07 r'» 

S.A. Reserve Bank — Gold reserves 

530 

561 

539 

525 i 

37 -) 

S.A. Reserve Bank — Exchange reserves 

37-1 

234 

156 

378 ' 


Special Drawing Rights ..... 

33 

I 

34 

37 

35 

Total ...... 

937 

796 

729 

940 

734 

Coin and banknotes in circulation 

627 

747 

S80 


i.ioO 

Demand deposits ...... 

2,185 

2.O39 

3.139 


3.332 

Short- and medium-term deposits 

2,051 

2,596 

3.29S 


4.930 

Total Money and Neau-jMoney . 

•1,863 

5.983 

wm 

8,591 

0.36H 


Source: South African Reserve Bank, Qtiaiicrly Bullelii:. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(including Namibia (South West Africa) — million rand) 



1974* 

1975* 

1976* 

Current Account: 

Merchandise: 

Imports f.o.b. ..... 

-5.738 

-6,717 

“7,433 

Exports f.o.b. ..... 

3 . 12 .} 

3,609 

,1.84' 

Trade Balance ..... 

—2,61,} 

— 3,ioS 

-2,592 

Net Gold Output ..... 

2,565 

2,540 

2,346 

Service Payments (net) .... 

-2,157 

— 2,S02 

2,70‘S 

Service Receipts ..... 

1,114 

1,400 

1,399 

Transfers (net receipts) 

84 

I3S 

130 

Balance on Current Account . 

— i,ooS 

-1,832 

-1,515 

Capital Movements: 




Private Sector 

308 

354 

-548 

Long Term . . . • 

201 

697 

254 

Short Term ...... 

437 

-266 

-433 

Errors and Unrecorded Transaction.^ 

--330 

“"77 

-389 

Central Government and Banking Sector 

55 

2H2 

304 

Long Term ...... 

129 

331 

'38 

Short Term ...••• 

-74 

-49 

166 

Total Capital Movements (net flow) . 

363 

636 

-244 

Change in Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves 
as a result of Balance of Payments Trans- 
actions 

-I. S3 


— 1,050 

SDR Allocations and Valuation Adjustments . 

31 

85 


Total Change in Gold and Foreign Exchange 
Rcscrx’cs ...•••• 

-152 

-220 

-755 

• Provisional. 




EXTERNAL TRADE* 


(million rand) 



1071 

1072 

1973 

1974 

:o 75 

1 

1 

Inijxirt.s f.o.b. . 
E.xports f.o.b. t . 

2.879 -.1 
1.5.30.3 

2.820,5 

2.003,1 

3 - 301 .I 

2,410.6 

.j.9'->S..s 

3.315.4 


1 3.-93 

i 


• Including data for Namibia 


fSouth West Africa). ll--.ts'.vana, Lc-'otho and ?\vaii!.-.:;cS. 


f.' 





































SOUTH AFRICA 


Statistical Survey 


SHIPPING* 


(years ending March- 31st) 


Cargo Handled 
(’000 tons) 



Landed 

Shipped 

Total 

(including 

cargo trans-shipped) 

1973 • 

10.533 

20,735 

31.679 

1974. 

12,302 

'22,218 

34.883 

1975- 

11,841 

'24,064 

36.125 

1976. 

8.479 

,25,082 

32.845 


Vessels Handled 


1 


Registered Tonnage 


Number 

■(’000 cubic metres) 



Net 

Gross 

1969 . 

21,652 

198,291 

342,405 

1970 . 

20,044 

205,146 

350,757 

1971 . 

21,241 

22.5,563 

380,735 

1972 . 

19.134 

• 227,735 

379,998 


* Includes Namibia (South West Africa). 


CIVIL AVIATION 


- ■ 

ICilometres 

Flown 

Passengers 

Carried 

Passenger 

Kilometres 

('000) 

Air Freight 
( kg.) 

Air Freight 
Ton- 

Kilometres 

■Air Mail 
( kg.) 

Air Mail 
Ton- 

Kilometres 

Internal Services 

1974 

1975 

1976 

25.756,750 

26,594,000 

26,979,999 

2,148,872 

2,285,823 

2 , 3 ' 33.989 

r, 832,322 

1,949.645 

1,986,066 

28,448,240 

29.016,000 

30,894,682 

25,500,226 

26,348,000 

27,645,698 

2,947,875 

3,008,000 

4,079,895 

2,818,541 

2,860,000 

3,796,533 

International 
Regional Services 

1974 

1975 

1976 

3,069,239 

3.267.000 

3.518.000 

196,656 

206,647 

215,373 

196,074 
210,938 
216,71 1 

2,677,360 

2,454,000 

6,767,672 

2,715,987 

2.616,000 

8,342,673 

234,367 

. 234,000 
301,^72 

184,598 

187,000 

229,963 

International 
Overseas Services 

1974 

1975 

1976 

24,857.714 

27,467,000 

25.750,990 

363,076 

385,155 

387,427 

3,405,158 

3,821,659 

3,819,631 

11,702,857 

10,940,000 

10,842,917 

115,872,935 

113,033,000 

110,070,026 

907.715 

967,000 ' 
993,6x0 

8,506,658 

10,068,000 

10,355,391 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



Daily 

Newspapers 

Average 

Circulation 

Telephones 

Licensed 

Radios 

1972 

22 

1,209,000 

1,659.387 

2,159,748 

1973 

22 

1*239,000 

1,745,540 

2,223,101 

1974 

23 

1,238,000 

1.857,113 

2,323,807 


EDUCATION 

(1974) 



Primary p 

tND Secondary Schools 

University 

Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Students 

Africans* 

Whites .... 
Coloureds . ■ . 

Asians* .... 

11,947 

2,565 

1,908 

362 

62,879 

44,917 

19,857 

6.543 

3,486,261 

903,489 

619.024 

180.399 

4,321 

95,881 

1,707 

2,905 


* Public schools only. 

In 1977 there were 17 provincial teacher training colleges with r,037 teachers and ro.yga students. 

Sources (except where otherwise stated): South African Reserve Bank, Quarterly Bulletin - South Africa House, London. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

passed by the House of Assembly in any session, may 
become law even if the Senate in the same session fails to 
pass them. The provisions of sections io8 and ii8 of the 
Republic of South Africa Constitution Act, relating to the 
equality of the two official languages of the Republic and 
the amendment of Section ii8, may be altered or repealed 
only by both Houses of Parliament sitting together, and 
at the third reading must be agreed to by not less than 
two-thirds of the total number of members of both Houses. 

'•Other Bills may, in the event of disagreement between 
the ’-two Houses, become law after rejection by the Senate 
■in'two successive sessions. 

The State President may assent to, or withhold assent 
from, a Bill. Two copies of every law, one in English and 
one in Afrikaans, are to be enrolled on record in the office 
of the Registrar of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of South Africa. In case of conflict between the two 
copies, that signed by the State President shall prevail. 

Provincial Government 

Provision is made for the appointment of an administra- 
tor in each province, who holds office for a term of five 


The Constitution, The Government, Parliament 

years. In each province there is also a provincial council 
consisting of the same number of members as are elected 
in the province for the House of Assembly, but in any 
province which has fewer than 20 representatives in the 
House of Assembly, the provincial council consists of 
twice as many members as the number of representatives 
it has in the House of Assembly. A member of a pro- 
vincial council ceases to be a member on being elected to 
either House of the Central Parliament. The powers of the 
provinces, which relate chiefly to the administration of 
local affairs (mainly roads, hospitals and education) are 
.subordinate to the powers of the Central Parliament and 
■all provincial ordinances require the consent of the State 
President-in-Council. 

An executive committee of four persons, not necessarily 
members of the council, together with the administrator 
as chairman, is elected by the provincial council at its first 
meeting after each general election. This committee carries 
on the administration of affairs on behalf of the provincial 
council. The administrator must act on behalf of the State 
President-in-Council in regard to all matters in respect of 
which no powers are reserved or delegated to the provincial 
council. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

state President: Rt. Hon. Nicolaas D. Diederichs. 

CABINET 

(Pehrtiary 1978) 


Prime Minister; Rt. Hon. Balthazar Johannes Vorster. 
Minister of Transport: Hon. S. Lourens Muller. 

Minister of Posts and Telecommunications, Social Welfare 
and Pensions: Hon. F. W. de Klerk. 

Minister of Finance: Sen. the Hon. Owen P. F. Horwood. 

Minister of Agriculture; Hon. Hendrik Schoeman. 
Minister of Defence: Hon Pieter W. Botha. 

Minister of Community Development, Tourism and Indian 
Affairs: Hon. S. J. Marais Steyn. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Roelof Frederik Botha. 

Minister of Health, Statistics, Planning and the Environ- 
ment: Dr. the Hon. Schalk W. van der Merwe. 
Minister of Labour and Mines: Hon. Stephanus P. Botha 


Minister of Plural Relations and Development and Informa- 
tion: Dr. the Hon. Cornelius P. Mulder. 

Minister of Education and Training: Hon. Willem Cruv- 

VVAGEN. 

Minister of Justice and Police and Prisons: Hon. James T. 
Kruger. 

Minister of National Education, Sports and Recreation: Dr. 

the Hon. Pieter G. J. Koornhof. 

Minister of the Interior, Public Works and Immigration: 

Hon. Alwyn L. Schlebusch. 

Minister 0? Coloured, Rehoboth and Nama Relations: Hon. 

Hennie H. Smit. 

Minister of Economic Affairs: Hon. J. Christiaan Heunis. 
Minister of Water Affairs and Forestry: Hon. Abraham J. 
Raubenheimer. 


PARLIAMENT 


THE SENATE 

President: Senator the Hon. Marais Viljoen. 

Election November 1977 



National 

Party 

New 

Republic 

Party 

Progres- 

sive 

Federal 

Party 

Transvaal 

13 

3 


Cape Province 

8 

2 

I 

Orange Free State . 

8 

— 



Natal 

2 

5 

I 


There are 8 nominated members. 


THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: Hon. Jan J. Loots. 

Election, November 1977 



.Votes 

% 

Seats* 

National Party 

Progressive Federal Party! 
New Republic Party 
Herstigte Nasionale Party 
South African Partv 
Independents . 

Democratic National Party 

68 g,io 8 

177.705 

123,245 

34 .iffi 

17,915 

6,or8 

153 

64-43 

16.61 

11.52 

3-19 
1.68 
0-57 ■ 
o.oi 

134 

17 

10 

3 
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COLOURED PERSONS’ REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL 

Elections for the CRC were held in March 1975 when the 
Labour party won 28 seats, the Federal partj' 8 and 
Independents i; Chair. Alathea Jansen. 


Parliament, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 

SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN COUNCIL 

The Council consists of 15 elected nicnibcrs (10 for 
Xatal, four for the Transvaal, one for tlic Capo Province) 
and 15 members appointed by the Minister of Indian 
Affairs. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


National Party: P.O.B. 245, Pretoria; f. 1912; aims; (i) 
to safeguard the white nation in its South African 
homeland: (2) to lead the black nations to effective 
self-government in their homelands; (3) to give all 
nations equal opportunity to develop the social and 
political organizations best suited to their own particu- 
lar characteristics and aspirations; (4) to raise living 
standards in white and black homelands alike; Leader 
Balthazah Johannes Vorster. 

Progressive Federal Party: Cape Town; f. 1977 after 
merger of Progressive Reform Party with a faction of 
the former United Party; advocates a federal con- 
stitution with self-governing states based on territorial 
not racial divisions, power sliaring among all races and 
abolition of discriminatory legislation: became the 
main opposition party after November 1977 elections; 
Leader Colin W. Eglin; National Chair. R. A. F. 
Sw.art; Deputy Chair. J. L. Du P. Basson. 

New Republic Party: Cape Town; f. 1977 by former 
members of United Party after the regrouping of 
white opposition parties; seeks participation of all 
races in a power-sharing federal government linking 
independent territorial units: supports self-government 
for non-homeland blacks; Leader Radclyffe Cadman; 
Parliamentary Leader Vause Raw. 

South African Party: f. 1977; formerly Independent 
United Party; supports a federal system of separate 
racial groups under white leadership and rejects power- 
sharing at every level; 3 representatives in Parliament. 
Leader Myburgh Stkeicher. 

Herstigte Nasionale Party: Pretoria; f. Oct. 1969 by M.P.s 
expelled from National Party; believes in word of 
God as defined by Calvinism, that apartheid must 


be more strictly applied, that e.xtcrnal relations must 
not affect South Africa's sovereignty and that immi- 
gration must be controlled to preserve Christian 
national civilization, favours Afrikaans becoming the 
National language; Leader Jaap Marais. 

Democratic National Party: formed to provide a mou'Tato 
centre group in South .African politics; Chair. Tnr.o 
Gerdener. 

African National Congress of South Africa: f. 1912; aims 
to establish a non-racial society in co-operation with 
left-wng and liberal organizations of other races; 
banned i960; Pres. Nelson Mandela (dct.aincd for 
life); Acting Pres. Oliv'er Tambo; Sec. -Gen. AValter, 
SisuLU (detained for life). 

Black United Front (BUF): f. 197O; Leader Chief Gatsha 
Buthf.lezi. 

Pan-Africanist Congress of Arania: f. 1959; splinter group 
from the African National Congress; believes that a 
democratic society can only come through African and 
not multi-racial organizations; banned 19C0. 

Black People’s Convention: f. 1972; first non-trihal black 
political movement to emerge since i960; membership 
limited to Africans; banned 1977; Pres. Kenneth 
Rachidi (detained): former .Acting Pres. .M.yolisi 
Mvovo. 

Coloured Labour Party: Leader Sonnv Leon; Chair. Kev. 
H. J. Hendrickse. 

Indian Reform Party: Lender V. S. Ciiins.\mv. 

Indian National Congress of South Africa: f. 1F96; Indian 
organization worlting with African National Congress 
in c.xile; Acting Pres. Dr. A'usur Dadoo. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS ACCREDITED TO SOUTH AFRICA 

(In Pretoria unless otherwive stated) 

(L) Legation 


Argentina; 1050 Church St . Hatfield, CViurge d'affants. 
.A .A Oliva Dav. 

Australia: 302 Standard Bank Chambers, t hurcli Square. 
Private Bag Xt so, Attdiasfndcr ' D W .McNichol. 
c.li E, (also accred. to Botswana and Swazil.ind). 

Austria: loth Floor, .Xpollo Centre, .jos Cliureh St . P D H 
8.SI. AirdnKsador. Dr .A Mor.iiius (al-o acered to 
Hotsw.'uia and Lesotho), 

Belgium: 275 I’omona St . Muckloneuk. . 1 nda.'OiLo 
A Do'it’s (,ils(i .leered to Bi'lsvvaii.i. Lesotho .itul 
Su.iril.uul) 

Bolivi.!: 27(1 Tiie HilKide St.. .Menlo Pari:. V.O B. 270'H. 

(vac.intl 

Brazil: ts* I-loor, Aftiean liade Lift- Centre. of 

•Ml. bus and Vetnuilh-i Sts. PC.H .t-’'-'' C'. 

I>I S At, VO Sof.s V 


Canada: Nedbank Plaza. Cnr. Church am! Be.itm. S'.'. 
Air.hiinadi'r : G K. Grandi; (als-i .'.ccre-l. «.> Hit' 
Lesotho .ind Swaziland!, 

Chile: 4 Antares St,. Waterhl.-of Hide-. iM.Ji .•••"J. 
Cor. -Off, full. C. I'. .AMirr).-;, 

China (Taiwan): iith. f'lmir. old .'d',iti;.i.! c-ntre. jr.r 

.\tidri''s St . pt) Pi tilt) .'ri't r- P'.v, '1 

Kuan 

Denmarx; Cttib-.m',; Centre, '.o ola t St . J... 
C'"»Mif/-te-(V'; j;,-,'.- Jt W. p.i,U!v.i.‘. 

Finland: 171 !.- -ien St. Sue,:;'. • . Pt'i! c; U.'. 

J P Pulo"'!;- 

France: Sog O- t-.n- Ati,,''):.-. it-'.v.i ; f * } 

SctiflCKE 

Germany, Federal Republic: r'.> p; , ’.ri.-- 1 
Ptlft 202 r, ;.f - ■ H-*-'.- -j” N > 
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Greece: 995 Pretorius St.; Ambassad.or : Euripides 
Kerkinos (also accred. to Malawi), 

Iran: Trust Bank Bldg., Eloff St., Johannesburg; Consul- 
General: Dr. F. SOTOUDEH, 

Israel: Apollo Centre, 405 Church St.; Ambassador: t. D. 
Unna. 

Italy: 796 George Ave., Arcadia; Ambassador: Dr. G. 
Meschinelli (also accred. to Lesotho and Swaziland). 

Japan: Prudential Assurance Bldg., 28 Church Sq.: 
Consul-General : T. Kosgui. 

Malawi: ist Floor, Delta Bldg., 471 Monica Rd., Lynn- 
wood, P.O.B. II 172, Brooldjui; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Netherlands: 1st Floor, Netherlands Bank Bldg., Church 
St., P.O.B. 117; Ambassador: R. Fuoger (also accred. 
to Lesotho and Swaziland). 

Fiorv/ay: 1400 African Eagle Centre, 2 St. George’s St, 
Cape Town; Consul-General : E. Wisnes. 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion 

Paraguay: 653 Queen Wilhelmina 'Avc,, .Waterkloof, 
P.O.B. 3646; Ambassador: Dr., Juan Balsevicii. 

Portugal: 261 Devenish . St., Muckleneuk; Ambassador: 
Dr. M. R. DE Almeida Coutiniio. 

Spain: ist Floor, American Eagle Life Centre, Cnr. of 
Andries and Vernieulen Sts., P.O.B. 1633; Ambassador: 
E. Beladiez (also accred. to Malawi). 

Sweden: Van der Stcl Bldg., 177 Pretorius St., P.O.B. 1664 
(L); Minister: L. Westerherg (also accred. to Lesotho). 

Sv/itzcriand: 81S George Ave., P.O.B. 2289; Ambassador: 
T. R. CuRcnoD (also accred. to Lesotho and Swaziland). 

United Kingdom: Greystokc, 6 Hill St.; Ambassador: Sir 
David Scott, k.c.,m.g. 

U.S.A.: 7th Floor, Thibault House, Pretorius St.; Am- 
bassador: William G. Boivdler. 

Uruguay: 5th Floor, Suite 53C, Old Mutual Bldg., Darling 
St., P.O.B. 4774, Cape Town; Charge d’affaires: Prof. 
J. L. POMBO. 


South Africa also has diplomatic relations with Co.sla Rica, Monaco and Rhodesia. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The common law of the Republic of South Africa is the 
Roman-Dutch law, the uncodified law of Holland as it was 
at the time of the secession of the Cape in 1806. The law of 
England is not recognized as authoritative, though the 
principles of English law have been introduced in relation 
to civil and criminal procedure, evidence and mercantile 
matters. In all other matters, however, Roman-Dutch 
law pre\’ails. 

The Supreme Court consists of an Appellate Division; 
three Provisional Divisions and one Local Division in the 
Cape Province, one Provincial and one Local Division in 


each of the provinces of the Transvaal and Natal and one 
Provincial Division in the Orange Free State and Namibia 
(South West Africa). Except for the fact that the local 
divisions in the Transi’aal and Natal have no jurisdiction 
to hear appeals, the)' e.xercise within limited areas the 
same jurisdiction as Provincial Divisions. 

The provinces arc further divided into districts and 
regions with Magistrates’ Courts, whose criminal and civil 
jurisdiction is clearly defined. From these courts appeals 
may be taken to the Provincial and Local Divisions of the 
Supreme Court, and thence to the Appellate Division. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Appellate Division 

Chief Justice: Hon. Frans L. H. Rumpff. 

Provincial and Local Divisions 
Judge President [Cape of Good Hope): Hon. J. T. van Wyk. 
Judge President [Transvaal): Hon. P. M. Cilli£. 

Judge President [Natal): Hon. N. James. 


Judge President [Orange Free State): Hon. J. N. C. de 
Villiers. 

Judge President [Eastern Cape): Hon. A. G. Jennett. 
Judge President (South West Africa): Hon. F. H. Baden- 

HORST. 

Judge (North-West Cape): Hon. H. R. Jacobs. 


religion 


The South African Council of Churches: Diakonia House, 
P.O.B. 31190, Braamfontcin 2017; Pres. S. P. Buti; 
Gen. Sec. Bishop Des.mond Tutu. 

The Christian Institute of Southern Africa: Declared an 
illegal organization in October 1977; former Dir. Dr. 
Bearers Naudf. , . . 

THE DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH 
(Nederduitse Gcroformeorde Kerk) 

Cape Province 
Moderator: Dr. J. D. Vorster. 

Secretary of Synod: Rev. G. S. J. IMoller, P.O.B. 1444. 
Capo Town 8000. 


Natal 

Moderator: Rev. C. Colyn, Private Bag 9030, Pieter- 
maritzburg. 

Commissioner: Rev. s. J, du Toit, Gus Broivn Avc., 
Warner Beach. 


Orange Free State 

Moderator: Rev. Dr. a. van der Merwe, P.O.B. 263, 
Kroonstad. 

Sorifaa Synodi: Rev. Dr. A. J. IMinaar, no Andries Pre- 
tonus St., Bloemfonlein. 
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The Press 


THE 

The Press in South Africa is extremely vigorous, and 
an outspoken section of it supports the opposition. The 
English-language newspapers have considerable freedom 
of expression but in October 1974, the Newspaper Press 
Union amended its code of conduct under strong Govern- 
ment pressure and empowered the South African Press 
Council to fine newspaper editors up to R.i 0,000 if they 
infringed it. The new amendments related to security 
matters and stirring up of inter-racial feeling, and were 
strongly criticized for their vagueness by some editors. 

Under the Publications Act of 1974 the Publications 
Control Board had its powers extended, and appeal to the 
courts against its decisions was removed. This tightened 
stUl further the censorship prevailing in South Africa 
particularly regarding reading material and the cinema. 
The Newspaper Press Union members were exempted 
from the provisions of the Bill. 

In March 1977 the Government agreed to withdraw a 
Bill which would have established a statutory Press code 
enforced by a Press council. However, the Bill may be re- 
introduced after a year if the Government considers that 
the Newspaper Press Union’s voluntary code is inadequate. 

Directorate of Publications: Private Bag 9069, Cape Town; 
f. 1975 as successor to South African Publications Con- 
trol Board; controls all entertainments and reading 
matter except daily and weekly newspapers; Dir. J. L. 
Pretorius. 


DAILIES 
Cape Province 

The Argus: 122 St. George’s St., P.O.B. 56, Cape Town 
8000; f. 1857; evening; English; Independent; circ. 
109,270 (daily), 135,000 (weekend); Editor J. M. W. 
O'Malley. 

Die Burger: 30 Keerom St., P.O.B. 692, Cape Town; 
f. 1915; morning; Afrikaans; supports National Party; 
circ. 69,207 (daily), 81,876 (weekend); Editor W. D. 
Beukes. 

Cape Times: 77 Burg St., Cape Town; f. 1876; morning; 
English; Independent; circulation 72,891 (daily), 
io2,2og (weekend); Editor A. H. Heard. 

Daily Dispatch: 33 Caxton St., P.O.B. 131, East London; 
f. 1872; morning; English; Liberal Independent; circ. 
30,000; Editor G. Farr. 

Eastern Province Herald: Newspaper House, 19 Baakens 
St., P.O.B. 1117, Port Elizabeth; f. 1845; morning; 
English; Independent; Editor H. E. O’Connor; circ. 
28,200. 

Evening Post: 19 Baakens St., P.O.B. 1121, Port Elizabeth; 
f. 1947; afternoon; Independent; English; circ. 25,700 
daily edition, 46,654 weekend edition; Editor J. G. 
Sutherland. 

Oostcriig: P.O.B. 525. Port Elizabeth; f. 1937; pro- 
Government; Editor L. F. Oosthuysen; circ. 11,610. 

Natal 

The Daily News: 85 Field St., P.O.B. 1491, Durban; 
f. 1S78; evening; English; Editor M. J. Green; circ. 
94,900 (daily), 35,663 (weekend). 

Natal Mercury: 12 Devonshire Place, P.O.B. 950, Durban; 
f. 1852; morning: English; Editor J. O. McMillan; 
circ. 68,401. 


PRESS 

Natal Witness: 244 Longmarket St., P.O.B. 362, Pieter- 
maritzburg; f. 1846; morning; English; Editor R. S. 
Steyn; circ. 17,318. 


Orange Free State 

Die Volksbiad: P.O.B. 267, Bloemfontein; f. 1904; evening; 
Afrikaans; pro-government; Editor S. F. Zaaiman; 
circ. daily edition 30,000, weekend edition 25,000. 


Transvaal 

Beeld: P.O.B. 5425, Johannesburg; f. 1974; morning; 
Afrikaans; Editor T. Vosloo; circ. 65,000. 

The Citizen: Johannesburg; f. 1976; morning; English; 
independent; Editor Johnny Johnson. 

Pretoria Nev/s: 216 Vermeulen St., P.O.B. 439, Pretoria; 
f. 1898; evening; English; independent; Editor A. P. 
Drysdale; Man. J. Nuttall; circ. 27.115 

Rand Daily Mail: P.O.B. 1138, 171 Main St., Johannesburg; 
f. 1902: morning; English; independent; Editor 
Allister Sparks; Man. R. H. Paulson; circ. 167,695. 

The Star: 47 Sauer St., P.O.B. 1014, Johannesburg; f. 
1887; evening; English; independent; Editor H. W. 
Tyson; circ. 184,110 (daily), 115,245 (weekend). 

Die Transvaler: P.O.B. 8124, Johannesburg; f. 1937 '. 
morning; Afrikaans; supports National Party; Editor 
Dr. WiMPiE DE Klerk; circ. 63,747 (daily), 48,046 
(weekend) . 

Die Vaderland: 8 Empire Rd. Extension, Auckland Park, 
Johannesburg; f. 1936; Afrikaans; supports National 
Party: Editor D. G. Richard; Man. Dir. M. V. Jooste; 
circ. 61,000 (daily), 23,900 (weekend). 

The World: P.O.B. 6663, Johannesburg; f. 1932 as a 
weekly; daily in 1962; English language newspaper 
catering exclusively for the African people; banned 
1977; former Editor P. Qoboza. 


■WEEKLIES AND FORTNIGHTLIES 
Cape Province 

The Cape Herald: 122 St. George’s St., P.O.B. 56, Cape 
Town; weekly; Editor A. Richmond; circ. 82,830. 

Eikestadnuus: P.O.B. 28, Stellenbosch; Friday; English 
and Afrikaans; Editor J. L. Wepener. 

Grocott’s Mail: 40 High St., P.O.B. 179, Grahamstown 
^^41. ^English; bi-weekly; Independent; Editor P. 

^^“'Sgenoot: P.O.B. 1802, Cape Town; f. 1916; weekly: 
Editor Tobie Boshoff; circ. 141,000. 

(Black Opinion): P.O.B. 190, King- 
willmmstown; f. 1884; weekly newspaper; Editor 
-c- Hand; circ. 57,000, 

Die Kerkbode: P.O.B. 4539, Cape Town; f. 1849; 

OTgan of the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa; 
Editor Ds. G. S. J. Moller; circ. 24,300. 

Midland News: P.O.B. loi, Cradock; f. 1891: English; 
weekly; Editor J. B. Finlaison. 

Paarl Post: Upper New St., P.O.B. 248, Paarl; f. 1875: 
luesdays and Fridays; Afrikaans and English; in- 
dependent; Editor M. Hendler. 
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South African Medical Journal: F.O.B. 643. Cape Town; 
f, 1926; weekly; organ of the Medical Association of 
South Africa; Editor Dr. S. S. B. Gilder, m.d. 

South Western Herald: 119 York St., George; f. 1881; 
twice weekly; Man. S. R. Bell; circ. 2,200. 

Uitenhage Chronicle: P.O.B. 44, 122 Caledon St., Uiten- 
hage; f. 1880; weekly; general; English and Afrikaans; 
Editor E. M. Harper. 

The Uitenhage Times: P.O.B. 46, Uitenhage; f, 1864; 
bilingual; Prop, and Editor J. S. Hultzer. 

Uniondale and Langkioof Medium: P.O.B. 31. Graaff 
Reinet; f, 1949: general news; Editor R. C. Knott- 
Craig. 

The Weekend Argus: P.O.B. 56, Cape Town; f. 1857; 
Saturday; English; circ. 135,000; Editor j. M. W. 
O’Malley. 


Natal 

Darling: P.O.B. 32083, Mobeni, Durban; f. 1952; modern 
women’s publication; fortnightly; Editor Mrs. H. 
Hattingh; circ. 79,666. 

Family Radio and TV: 1322 South Coast Rd., Mobeni, 
Durban; f. 1975; Friday; weekly; Editor Leon Bennett; 
circ. 160,000. 

Farmers’ Weekly: P.O.B. 32083, Mobeni 4060; f. rgti; 
Wednesday; agriculture and horticulture; Editor 
E. C. Havinga; circ. 38,000. 

The Graphic: P.O.B. 4924, Durban 4000; English; f. 1950; 
weekly newspaper; Editor Ticks Cherry; circ. 14,000. 

Ilanga: 128 Umgeni Rd., Durban; f. 1903; weekly; Zulu; 
Editor OnED KunEne; circ. 77,595. 

Indian Opinion: Private Bag, Durban; f. 1903: English and 
Gujarati; Editor Mrs. Sushila M. Gandhi. 

Keur: P.O.B. 32083, Mobeni 4060; f. 1967; Afrilcaans; 
Editor Hannes Cilhers; circ. 167,792. 

Ladysmith Gazette: P.O.B. 500, Ladysmith; f. 1902; 
Thursday; circ. 3,200; Editor and Advt. Man. R. M. 
Robinson. 

The Leader: P.O.B. 2471. Durban; f. 1940; Ind.; English; 
weekly; Indian newspaper; circ. 9,667; Editor S. S. R. 
Bramdaw. 

Newcastle Advertiser: Private Bag 6640, Newc.ystlc; f. 
1901; weet'ly; English and Afrikaans; Editor G Hill. 

Post: P.O.B. 1491, Durban; f. 1935; general weekly; 
Editor G. Brennan; circ. 42,517. 

Scope: 1322 South Coast Rd., Mobeni, Durban; f. 1966; 
I'riday; national weekly news magarinc; k-ditor Jack 
Siiepherd-S.mitii. circ. 176,323. 

Sunday Tribune; P.O.B. 1491. Durban, f. 1937; English; 
independent; Editor Ian Wyllie; circ. 140.K25. 

Umafrika: P.O. .Mariannhill; Zulu weekly; f. 19:1: circ. 
14,000; Editor Crispin Graham, c.m m. 


Orange Free State 

Die Noordcitke Slem The Northern Times; .Murmy St.. 
P.O.B. 300. Kroonstad, f. 1044. iinglish and .-Vfrik.aans, 
I'rid.vy. IMitiir J. nr L.ange.. circ 3.76a. 

People's Weekly; P.O.B. 286. IMoemfontcin; f. 1911; 
i-.nglt'.h; Independent; circ. 6.500. 


The Press 

Transvaal 

African Jewish Newspaper: 25 Davies St., Doomfontcin. 
Johannesburg; f. 1931; Friday; Yiddish; Editor Levi 
Shalit. 

Die Brandwag; 223 Woolworth Centre, D. F. Mai.an 
Drive, Northclifi; f. 1971: wecklj" Afrikaans: Editor 
M. Heine; circ. 37.861. 

Northern Review: P.O.B. 45, Pietersburg; English and 
Afrikaans; Friday; Editor H. T. Cooper. 

Pronk: P.O.B. 4S092, Roosevelt Park; L 1971; fortnightly; 
Afrikaans; Editor M. Heine; circ. 34,193. 

Rapport: 72 Davies St., Doomfontcin. P.O.B. 8422, 
Johannesburg; f. 1970; Afrikaans Sunday newspaper 
with pro-government leanings; Editor W. j. Wepenep.; 
circ. 458,490. 

Rustenburg Herald: P.O.B. 170, Rustenburg; f. 1924: 
weeldj’: English and Afrikaans; Prop. Rustenburg 
Herald (Pty.) Ltd.; Editor P. Roodt; circ. 5.160. 

The South African Financial Gazette: P.O.B. S161, 
Johannesburg; f. 1964; weekly; English; Editor 
Otto Krause; circ. 12.500. 

South African Jewish Times (incorp. the Rhodesian Jewish 
Journal) ; P.O.B. 2878, Johannesburg; f. 1936; English- 
Jewish weekly; Editor A. Markowitz; circ. 7,519. 

Sunday Express: 171 ^^ai^ St., P.O.B. 1067, Johannesburg; 
f. 1934: English: Independent: Editor R.'-'x Gibson; 
circ. 134.340- 

Sunday Times: 171 Main St, P.O.B. logo, Johannesburg; 
f. 1906; English; independent; Editor A. Tr.r.Tius 
Mvburgh; circ. 487,292. 

Uitspan: P.O.B. 48092. Roosevelt P.ark; f. 1971: wcelJy; 
Afrikaans; Editor Heine; circ. 36,584. 

Verecnlging and VanderbiJIpark News: P.O.B. 122. 
Verecniging; f. 1915; Thursday; Editor Kevin Keogh; 
circ. 9,451. 

Weekend World: P.O.B. 6663. Johannesburg; f. 1968; 
general weekly; banned 1977; former Eiiitor P. P. 
Qoboza. 

West Rand Review-Koerant; P.O.B. 171, Knigcr.'tlorp; 
f. 1898; Editor P. V. J, Walt; circ. 7,961. 

Western Transvaal and O.F.S. Herald: 3r. Olrn I-ane; 
Potcliefstroom; f. 1973: English and ,\fril;.a,ans. 
lulitor JL Ingram; circ. 14,000. 


MONTHLIES 
Cape Pc.oviNcr. 

New African, The: P.O.B. 206S, Ope Town; .and 

tlie arts. 

South African Outlook: OutlrKik Pub!ic.ation! (Pty.) 1 , 6 !., 
P.O.B. 245. Rondebosch; f. 1870; eeunstriical and raciai 
."ifTairs; Editor Frances Wilso:;. 

Unit, Die: P.O.B. O;.'- Town, { 1005; f-dut-.-itjonaJ, 
nryaii of the South .-tirican Tcac!;.-r^' I'n;' :-.; IMitor 
j I, Omvi! V. , nii: .s.ii-.j 

Wamba: P.O.B I«'C. Blt'-mfo!:;- in..- r h:.-;'.;:. p-uO 
in r-Mcn Bantu l.ingu.ay--';, Ivhtor C P. S*..'' vat- ! 

Wynbocr: K.W.W Van Z BpTt.POf! a.--, -n Ft- 
I'a.arl, f 1031. ih.-vot.'.' t-.* tiw it. »■'. *. it: n't-:- - 
.'!!!'! tli». an;' -juit ir.'!<.:*-try <■: -■ .t.*?--' ■ 

I'.iitrap SWA».; ; r,i t i::fc 
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Natal 

Home Front: c/o Natal Mercury Bldg., Devonshire Place, 
P.O.B. 2549. Durban: f. 1528; ex-Service magazine; 
Editor E. Gray; circ. 13,127. 

Natal' Review: 413 Paynes Bldgs., West St., P.O.B. 2434, 
Durban;’ English; trade review. 

Reality; P.O.B. 1104, Pietermaritzburg: f. 1969; general 
political; Liberal; every 2 months. 

South African Garden and Home: P.O.B. 32083, Mobeni, 
Durban; f. 1947; monthly; Editor H. M. Wyman; circ. 
97,984. 

Orange Free St.\te 

filerino: P.O.B. 402, Bloemfontein; f. 1941; circ. 23,000; 
Editor S. H. J. van Vuuren. 

Transvaal 

Ditaba: P.O.B. 164, Potgietersrus; f. 1959; English and 
Sotho; Editor Daniel Tsebe. 

Drum: 62 Elotf St. Extension, Johannesburg; f. 1951; 
twice monthly: Editor P. Selwyn-Smith; circ. 61,414 
in southern Africa, 400,000 throughout the continent. 

Financial iviail: P.O.B. 9959, Carlton Centre, Commissioner 
St., Johannesburg; f. 1959; circ. 21,000; Editor 
Graham -Katton. 

Financiai Times and Industrial Press: P.O.B. 6620, Johan- 
nesburg; monthly: Editor D. Tommey. 

The Forum: P.O.B. 7108, Johannesburg; Editor N. A. G, 
Caley. 

Mining and Industrial Review: P.O.B. 9259, Johannesburg; 
f. 1907; Editor Leo Lavoo. 

Ons Jeug: P.O.B. 2406, Pretoria; f. 1951; religious; 
Editor G. van der Westhuizen; circ. 12,000, 

Postal and Telegraph Herald: P.O.B. 91S6, Johannesburg; 
f. 1904; English and Afrikaans; Editor L. J. van der 
Linde; circ. 12,000. 

South African Mining Review: 709-71 1 Union House, 
Main St., Johannesburg; f. 1907; Editor D. I. Haddon. 

South African Nursing Journal: Private Bag, X105, Pre- 
toria; f. 1935; official organ of the South African 
Nursing Association; Editor B.'v.rbara L. Alford; 
circ, 34,331. 

SASSAR {South African Railways Magazine); P.O.B. im, 

Johannesburg; f. igro; Editor A. J, Grobbelaar; 
circ. 11,314. 

Wings over Africa: P.O.B. 33011, Jeppestown 2043; f. 
1941; the aviation news magazine of Africa; published 
by R. Powell; circ. 12,000. 


The Press, ' Publishers 

QUARTERLIES 
Cape Province 

South African Law Journal: P.O.B. 30, Cape Town; f. 1884; 
Editor Ellison I-Cahn, b.com., ll.m. 

Transvaal 

Lantern: P.O.B. 1758, Pretoria; organ of the Foundation 
for Education, Science and Technology (lormerly S.A. 
Assoc, for Advancement of Knowledge and Culture); 
Man. Editor W. FI. Toerien. 

The Motorist/Die Motoris: P.O.B. 70C8, Johannesburg 
2000; f. 1966; official journal of the .Automobile 
Association of S.A.; quarterly; Editor A. Bezuiden- 
iiouT; circ. 450,000. 

South African Journal of Economics: P.O.B. 31213, 
2017 Braamfontein; English and Afrikaans; Man. 
Editor Prof. D. J. J. Botha. 


NEWS AGENCIES 

South African Press Association: P.O.B. 7766, Mutual 
Buildings, Harrison St., Johannesburg; f. 1938: 28 
mems.; Chair. D. P. de Villiers; Man. R. A. Wilson; 
Editor E. H. Linington. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP) : 37 Keyes .Avenue, Rosebank, 
Johannesburg; Bureau Man. Edmond Marco. 
Associated Press (AP) '{U.S.A.): 7th Floor, Union Centre 
West, 52 Simmonds St,, Johannesburg; Chief Larry E. 
Heinzerling. 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) (Federal Republic oj 
Germany)-. P.O.B. 7S165, Benmore Gardens, 209 Ben 
Aron, Sandton, Transvaal. 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency: De Villiers and Banket Sts., 
Johannesburg. 

Reuters (United Kingdom): P.O.B. 2662, Glencairn, 73 
Market St., Jobannesburg; also has Cape Town office. 

United Press International (UPl) (U.S./l.): P.O.B. 2385, 
129 Corlett Drive, Bramley, Johannesburg; Man. 
Henry J. Platter. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION , 

Newspaper Press Union of South Africa: P^O.B. 10537; 

320 3rd Floor, B.P. Centre, 36 Kerk St., Johannesburg: 
f. 1882; 172 mems.; Pres. H. W. Miller; Gen. Man. 
G. G. A. Uys. 


PUBLISHERS 


Argus Printing and Publishing Co. Ltd.; P.O.B. 1014, 
Johannesburg 2000; f. 1S89; newspapers; Chair.L. E. A, 
Slater; Man. Dir. C. L. C. Hewitt. 

Balkcma, A. A.: 93 Keerom St., Cape Town 8001; science 
literature, history, architecture, fine arts. 

Butterworth and Co. (South Africa) (Pty.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 792, 
Durban 4000. 

Chris van Rensburg Publications Ltd.: P.O.B. 25272, 

Ferreirasdorp 2048. 


Principal Officers Timo Crous, Maurice Spies, Mrs. 
M. M. Crous. 

Da Gama Publishers (Pty.) Ltd.: Locarno House, Loveday 
St., Johannesburg 2001; prestige, industrial and trave 
books and journals; Man. Dir. Frank de Freitas. 

David Philip, Publisher (Pty.) Ltd.: 3 Scott Rd.. Claremont, 
Cape Town 7700;. f. 1971; general, academic, educa- 
tional, juvenile; Dirs. D. H. Philip, M. Philip. 


Christian Publishing Cc.; P.O.B. 132, Roodepoort 1725; 
f, 1939; religious books and children's books in colour; 

I3G0 


Donker, Ad.: P.O.B. 41021, Craighali 2024; f. 1973- 
Educum Uitgewers: P.O.B. 9573,, Johannesburg 2000. 
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Ernest Stanton (Publishers) (Pty.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 25S03. 
Denver 2027; genern] trade, politics, flora and fatma. 

Erudita Publications Ltd.: P.O.B. 251 ii, I'crreirp.sdorp 
20 .} 8 . 

FIcsch, W. J., & Partners: 58 Burg St„ P.O.B. 3.!73, Cape 
Town 8000; Principal Officer \V. J. Flescii. 

Goeie Hoop-Uitgev/ers (Bpk.): P.O.B. 072. Johannesburg 
2000. 

Griggs & Go. T. W.: 3.11 West St., Durban 4001. 

H. & R. Acadcmica: P.O.B. 55S, Pretoria 0001. 

H.A.U.bl.: 58 Long St., P.O.B. 1371, Cape Town; general, 
educational and juvenile. 

Human and Rousseau (Pty.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 5050, Cape Town 
8000; f. 1959; English and .-Xfrikaans book.s; .Man. Dir.; 
IT. G. Jaekel. 

Intcrkcrklikc Uitgev/erstrust: P.O.B. 27.13. Pretoria oooj; 
f. 19G0; Man. Dir. I. B. K.\sselman. 

John Malherbe (Pty.) Ltd.: 45 Shortinarket St., P.U-B 
i io", C'.vpc To\s’w, gewsiTAt Vwtiwv. atwI 

Juta and Co, Ltd.; P.O.B. 2, Wynberg 782.1; f 1833; legal, 
technical, educational, general. 

Kosmo Uitgev'.'cry: P.O.B. 17S. Stellenbosch 7600. 

Longman-Penguin Ltd.; P.O.B. lOiti, Cape Town 8000. 
f. i960; education and general, reprc.'^.'iiting Longfuan 
Group, Penguin Book.s, Allen Lane, Oliver and Boyd, 
Chnrchill/Livingstone, Ktstrcl Book's and Ladybird 
Books; klan. Dir -M. .A Pk\cock. 

Lovcdalo Press: Lovedale, C.P. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co,: P O.B. 371, N.uul'. 1000, joh.iniies- 

burg; rduc.'itional .and general. 

Macmillan S.A. (Publishers) Ltd.: P.o.B, 314H7, Braam- 
fontein 2017; f. 1966; educational and general, Afaii 
Dir. D. Mitchell 

Maskew Miller Ltd.: 7-1 1 Burg St.. P.t 3 .B. 390, Cape Tov.n 
8000, f. 1.S93; (.ducalional and general. .Man Dir. G ] 
Kelt.eu. 

L'asionalc Bockhnndol: P O p., 122, P.irow, Cape province 
I'lclion, general (English and .Afnka.insi; Man D;r 
I L G. J \r.KEL 

Nosou Ltd,: P.O B. 105, P;.row; edu.c.ition.'i! : Man I'lr 
11 . G. J '.EEEL 

N. G. Kcrk-Uilpcwers: i’o.p, .'.iao 

Ihr V,' j \'Av /ijL 

Owdovista Reproductions Ltd.: PoB 1 :: P.i!.’.- -s-'' 

.Man Dir 11 O I ! ell. 

Oxioril University Press; ii r.nlieiHn.’.I’- P'’ !’• un- 

( ilpr ‘! r.v, M, Fi ’o.'U N 

Perskor Publishers: P')B Joh.n.u'.'bnr;' i 

I'L'i. ral .and eibn-.-.t mii.d . P.eii M.oi D 
I'i I' Mllv. 1 

President Publishers : P ‘ 1 It O"'. Km.." ■. -■i'-ip 

t',cti*>n. 

Prctcri.T Eockhnndcl: P- -1 '.Ai;..- ':■ 


Publis/wn, Radio ami Tekvisio".' 

Pro Rcgc Press: P.O.P). 343. Potc’ncf.-trooni 2520: crin-a- 
tional, rcTigiou? and genera!. 

Ravan Press Limited: P.O.B. jioid. Braainfnnt''in •2oi7. 
Sacum Ltd.: ILO.B. 478, I iloem fontein 9300. 

Shuter and Shuter (Pty.; Ltd.: P.O.B. 109, Pietemi.srit.'- 
burg 3200; f. 192 r; educational in Eng.Iish and /.ulu, 
general; Chair. P. P^. (Xsceoit. 

C. Sfruik Publishers iPty.i Ltd.: 56 W.vh.- St., P.t '.l-t n.; ;. 

Cape Town Soom; iai;.:". .5-, .-.j; t„, d.v.ihug v, ".h 
•Africa: Dir-. G. Sluflt:, .Mr.-. J. M StkeIk 
ll.M’.TIV'.L'iVELnT, P STi.flK. 

Tatclberg Uitgev/ers; Waaiiivrg P.Ulg,, Mah- st.. P.o.iJ 
S70, Cape Town 8000: f. 1950; c 'lildrtn's bo.ik:-. nclion 
and nnn-fictiou, hi-torical L'oo’.:-, etc.; Man. Dir. H. G. 
J.VEKEL. 

Target Publishers: P.o.B. oto, Klerk-dorp 2570. 

Thomson Publications, South /tfrica (Ply.) Ltd.: l’i*,i!- 
830S, johaTinc.-burg 2000; triide and t' c'lnir.ii; Clniir. 
B, Hr.r.rs; Man. Dir. M, Gill. 

Timmins, Hotvard: 45 Shortniarke; St, P.c.P- (■.■.g.. 
Town; (. 1936; .■'peci.'di'ine in book-, o' inter*. -t ;■> 
soiitliern .Africa; Alan. Dir, H. B. Ti’-'.ttlN--. 

Trclfer Uitgewers: P.o.B. 3599. Pretoria o'en 

University Publishers and Cookscllcrs (Ply.) Ltd.; P.O.B 
29, Stellenbosch, C.P,; cdncalional .and diiidren'-' 
books. 

Van dcr Wall cn Seun, J.P. (Edms.' Bpk.: PDp. 

Pretoria or,.',i (. io|7 girr-r.’!; .Man Dn, D. II v,;; 

I'l-;!’. Wai.t. 

Van Schaik, J. L., Ltd.: P.o.B. 72.'. Pr* ro o , f lot.j : 
iTction, .general, educational; ICr.<Ti.-h, Af:ik.'’.a!r-. and 
vernacular; Man. Dir. Jan' J. v,^:.■ ScitAU;. 

Via Afrikn Ltd.: P i » b. m.-,, P.nou 7300 i- 'n!.; ."inv,.- 
tional and gciiei.d inib'.ic.ition--, .M,’,n D:r 1!. f'l 

jAEItr.L. 

V/hitc, A. C., Printine and Publishing Co. i'Ply.' Ltd.; 
P.O.B 28b, Bloenifonteiii 030,-. 

William Hcincmann ‘.South Africa: T'ty.' Ltd.: 
iliO'O, Joh‘'.:i:i-‘‘-b\!rg 2oi'') f. iii'.g'. '-r-ii, 
cducationnl, 'ej.di-t-- in .Afrie.m Studi'. ; M.-i. 

.A. S:e\v,m;i 

V/itvvalcrsrand University Press: i j.o. Su u;- 

JohaiUi'.-^bur,: ee-.':; 1 lo-':; :’<■ . e r',; . I’rb' ' 

X. H. Wl! ?0'.‘ 

World Printingnnd Publishing Co. .Pty.i Ltd.: ' i- < • 

Johaiine .hur.g 200.''. f. 1932; i': I'-' V, 

I'/cr,’!:, Ilsr.rr,, .nw.v: p incr-'. ■ crviiv’ the .AL'i. ait 
ill Ch.'.tr .n.d .'d.w let.'' L H' i-io: 

P P < ' •r<i,’ •. .uni <1 

I ■! M 

South Airic.on PuMishers' Assc-clcth'sn: ; 

^ y . , f i , 'f' t ' ' ‘ \ • . ■ ■ * ! ' ■ ' ; U ■e . , 1 ' - . . 
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Domestic Services 

English Service; Afrikaans Service; Springbok Radio 

(national services); Radio Highveld; Radio Port Natal; 

Radio Good Hope (regional advertising services). 

Radio South Africa: includes all-night service from 12.00 
midnight to 5.00 a.m. 

Radio Bantu: broadcasts in Zulu, Xhosa, Southern Sotho, 
Northern Sotho, Tswanga, Tsonga, Venda. 

Indigenous Services: broadcasts in Ndonga, Kuanyama, 
Nama/Damara, Herero, Kwangari, Mbukushu and 
Gciriku. 

Orlando Rediffusion Service (Pty.) Lid.: 110-112 Denhil, 
Comer Bertha and Jorissen Sts., Braamfontein, 
Johannesburg; f. 1932; wired broadcasting system' 
distributing special "Bantu" programmes of the South 
African Broadcasting Corporation in the African town- 


Radio and Television, Finance 

ship of Orlando; programmes 16 hours daily; Man. 
R. D. Ramsay; 10,400 subscribers (1962). 

External Service 

Radio R.S.A.: P.O.B. 4559, Johannesburg 2000; f. 1966; 
broadcasts in English, Afrikaans, French, Portuguese, 
German, Dutch, Swahili, Lozi, Tsonga and Chichewa 
to Africa, the Middle East, Europe and North America; 
publ. RSA Calling. 

TELEVISION 

South African Broadcasting Corporation’s first tele- 
vision service was opened in January 1976. There are 
English and Afrikaans programmes in colour and black- 
and-white for 37 hours a week. Commercial television 
broadcasts began in January 1978. Work has started on 
an African service due to be completed in 1980. There 
were an estimated 2.2 million viewers and 950,000 sets in 
early 1978. 


FINANCE 


(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep. 
BANKING 

In May 1973 the Government announced plans for 
increased local shareholdings in banks over the next 
ten years though these have since been considerably 
modified. In November 1973 the Minister of Finance 
said that though foreign-controlled banks would be 
required to reduce foreign shareholdings in them to 
50 per cent by 1983, they would no longer be forced to 
reduce them further to 10 per cent. 

Central Bank 

South African Reserve Bank: P.O.B. 427, Pretoria; f. 1920; 
cap. p.u. R.2m.; dep. R.893.7m. (Oct. 1977); Gov. Dr. 

T. W. De Jongh; Sen. Deputy Gov. Dr. G. P. C. de 
Kock; Deputy Govs. Dr. C. L. Stals, Dr. J. C. du 
Plessis. 

Commercial Banks 

Bank of Lisbon and South Africa Ltd.: ist Floor, Bank of 
Lisbon Bldg., 37 Sauer St., P.O.B. 11343, Johannes- 
burg; f. 1965; cap. p.u. R.2.im.; dep. R.si.fim.; 
Chair. Dr. S. P. du Toit Viljoen; Man. Dir. C. p'. 
Marais. 

Barclays National Bank Ltd.: 84 Market St., P.O.B. 1153, 
Johannesburg 2000; Chair. J. M. Barry; Man. Dir! 

J. R. Zank; cap. p.u. R.53.2m.; dep. R.3,5oom. 

Citibank N.A. Ltd.: 60 Market St., P.O.B. 9773, Johannes- 
burg; a subsidiary of Citibank N.A., New York (U.S.A.) ; 

4 brs.; cap. p.u. R.s.om.; dep. R.gSm.; Man. Dir! 

E. F. Nicholas. 

French Bank of Southern Africa Ltd.: 4 Ferreira St., 
Johannesburg 2001, and 10 brs.; f. 1949; subsidiary of 
Banque de I’lndochine et de Suez, Paris; cap. p.u. 
R.3.om.; dep. R.i46m. (Dec. 1976); Man. Dir. B. M. J. 
Haizet; Gen. Man. J. W. J. Miny. 

Nedbank Ltd.: 81 Main St., P.O.B. 1144, Johannesburg 
2001; f. 1888; cap. R.i4.5m.; dep. R.i,i94m. (1977); 
Man. Dir. and Chief Exec. G. S. Muller; Chair. Dr! 

F. J. C. Cronje. 

South African Bank of Athens Ltd., The: 116 Marshall St., 
P.O.B. 77S1, Johannesburg 2001 ;f. 1947; cap. R.r.4m.; 
dep. R.29.4m. (1975); Man. Dir. John Zoungos. 

Standard Bank of South Africa Ltd., The: 78 Fox St., 

P.O.B. 7725, Johannesburg 2000; f. 1962; cap. p.u. 
R.45.3m. (1977): dep. R.i,875.2m.; Man. Dir. G. M. F. 
Oxford; publ. Standard Bank Review (monthly). 


deposits ; m. = million ; , R. = Rand) 

The Stellenbosch District Bank Ltd.: Bird St., P.O.B. 3. 
Stellenbosch; f. 1882; cap. p.u. R.97,700; dep. R.24m. 
(1976); Chair. P. K, Morkel; Man. C. J. Du Plessis. 

Volkskas Ltd.: P.O.B. 578, 229 Van Der Walt St., Pre- 
toria 0001; f. 1935; cap. R.2i.5m.; dep. R.i.7m. (1976): 
Chair. Dr. J. A. Hurter; Man. Dir. D. P. S. van 
Huyssteen; 566 offices. 


General Banks 

Africa Bank: f. 1975 to operate in the Homelands; part- 
owned by the Gazankulu and KwaZulu administrations; 
Pres. Sam Motseumyane; i br. 

Bank of the OFS Ltd.: Bankovs Bldg., 7 Elizabeth St., 
P.O.B. 18, Bloemfontein; cap. p.u. R.z.sm.; dep. 
R.pS.om.; Chair. Prof. H. J. Samuels; Gen. Man. R. S. 
van der Walt. 

Bank of Johannesburg Ltd.: zo Anderson St., P.O.B. 
61325, Marshalltown; cap. p.u. R.z.im.; dep.R.i5^-2®-' 
Chair. W. S. Pretorius; Man. Dir. D. Swanepoel. 

Barclays Western Bank Ltd.: 19th Floor, Wesbank House, 
222 Smit St., Braamfontein, P.O.B. 1066, Johannes- 
burg; cap. p.u. R.2.2m.; dep. R.252.7m.; Chair. R. C. 
Harvey; Man. Dir. I. M. Sweatman. 

Boland Bank Ltd.: 333 Main St., P.O.B. 4, Paarl; cap. pu- 
and reserves R.i8.3m.; dep. R.zsS.gm.; Chair. W. D- 
DE Waal; Man. Dir. G. Z. Liebenberg. 

Breda Bank Ltd.: i Van Riebeeck St., P.O.B. 19. Bredas- 
dorp; cap. p.u. R. 114,650; dep. R.27.5m.; Chair. J. J- 
Uys; Gen. Man. F. C. R. Jordaan. 

Cape Trustees and Executors Ltd.: 6 Church Square, 
P.O.B. 2276, Cape Town; cap. p.u. R.26,214; dep. 
R.i.9m.; Chair. A. Thal; Man. Dir. A. de V. Joubert. 

Credcor Bank Ltd.: York House, 46 Kerk St., P.O.B. 32 i 2 >, 
Johannesburg: cap. p.u. R.2.7m.: dep. R.pS-i®’ 
Chair. Dr. B. H. Holsboer; Man. Dir. A. Downing. 

Bank and Trust Co. Ltd.: Fidelity House, 190/192 
Main St., P.O.B. 32, Port Elizabeth; cap. p.u. 
dep. R.y.fim.; Chair. R. E. Lippstreu. 

Nefic Ltd.: 82 Fox St., P.O.B. 7384, Johannesburg 2000; a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Nedbank Group, 
cap. p.u. R.4.8m.; provides medium- and long-term 
finance; Chair. G. S. Muller. 
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Santam Bank Ltd,: Burg St., P.O.B. 653, Cape Town; 
auth. cap. Rsm.; cap. p.u. R.3.5m.; dep. R.286.41T1.; 
Chair. C. H. J. van Aswegen; Man. Dir. 1 . J. Stey.n. 

Standard Bank Investment Corporation Ltd.: P.O.B. 7725. 
Johannesburg 2000: f. 1969; cap. p.u. R.6o.8m. (1977): 
Man. Dir. H. P. de Villiers; pubis. Standard Bank 
Review (monthly). International Business Report 
(fortnightly). 

Syfrets Bank Ltd.: i-jS St. George'.s St.. Cape Town. 
P.O.B. 206, Cape Town; cap. p.u. R. 1.310.; dep. 
R.38.7m.; Chair. L. G. Abrahamse. 

The Credit Bank of South Africa Ltd.: Jlarshall Place. 60 
^^arshall St., Johannesburg 2001; f. 1976, inc. Die 
Federate Bank Bpk. and Suid-Africaansc Spaar-en 
Voorskotbank Bpk.', cap. p.u. R.2.5m.; dep. R. 13.910.; 
Chair. B. P. JIarais; Man. Dir. R. P. Perold. 

The New Republic Bank Ltd.: 44 Albert St., Durban, 
P.O.B. 48283, Qualbert; cap. p.u. R. 676, 000; dep. 
R.9.2m.; Man. Dir. J. N. Reddy. 

The Trust Bank of Africa Ltd.: Trust Bank Centre, Heercn- 
gracht, P.O.B. 2116, Cape Town; cap. p.u. R.23.5m.; 
dep. R.i,07rm.; Chair, and Chief Exec. Officer, Dr. 
J. S. Marais; Man. Dir. A. P. J. Burger. 

UDC Bank Ltd.: Unicorn House, Sauer St., P.O.B. 1115. 
Johannesburg: cap. p.u. R.3.5m.; dep. R.iii.^ni.; 
Chair. C. W. Dace. 

Finance Houses 

Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa: Cnr. of 
Paul Kruger and Visagic Sts., P.O.B. 375, Pretoria. 

Ncdfin Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 3212, Johannesburg; cap. pu 
R.4.2m.; total assets R.aSam. (1976): 13 brs. Ihrough- 
out South Africa: provides mediuni-tcrm instalment 
finance for the purchase or leasing of rnachincry, office 
equipment, commercial vehicles, automobiles, etc.; 
Letters of Credit established for direct imports by 
instalment buyers; Chair. G. S. Muller. 

Trade & Industry Acceptance Corporation Ltd.: -ith Floor, 
Standard Chambers, 158 jeppe St., P.O.B. 1055. 
Johannesburg; finance for business to acquire machinery 
and equipment on deferred payment or lease. 

UDC Bank Ltd,: loth Floor. Unicorn House, Cnr. Marshal 
& Sauer Sts., Johannesburg; f. 1937: money accepted 
on deposit; acceptance credits; non-recourse import and 
c.xport financing; term loans; finance for hire purchase 
or leasing of plant, machinciy’, private and commercial 
vehicles; cap. R. 4. 000,000; dep. R.i 12,208,000; Chair. 
C. W. Dace; Man. Dir. I. R. Summers. 

Western Bank Ltd.: Wesbank House, P.O.B 1066. 
Braamfontcin, Johannesburg, f 19OR. wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Barclays National Bank Ltd : cap p '■ 
H.2.2m.; dep. R.251 3111. (September 107O!. Chair. 
R. C. Harvey; .Man.' Dir. I. .M. Swr.AT.'-iA.x. 

.Merchant Banks 

Barclays National Merchant Bank Ltd.: 8.; .Market St . 
Bo b 7761, Johannesburg 2000, caj'. pu H 2 7111 . 
dep K 12(1111 , Chair. J Bap.kv; .M.ui Dir j 1 ' 
Zank. 

Central Merchant Bank Ltd. (Sentralc Aksepbank Bpk.i: 20 

Anderson St., P.O.B. 2O83. Johannesburg; cap. p n. 
H.il.oni.. dep. R. 105.0111,; Chair. Prof. b. J. f'’ 
Pl.rvsis; .^tan. Dir. IC I'. Pi.'i.ioKti's. 

rinanjbank Ltd.: 20 Anderson St . Joh.tnnr-burg, P O B. 
('2115, .'■l.irOi.-d'.t.nvn 2710. e.sp p ti. .’.nd r.-'-rv!-. 

K .1 '.in , iirp U join . L li.ur .ini'. M-in t'u P J 
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Hill Samuel (S.A.) Ltd.: loth Floor, The Corner Hou.se, 
63 Fox St., Johannesburg; cap. p.u. R.o.oni.; dep. 
R. 71.0m.; Chair. G. V. Rickdale; .Man. Dir. J. 
Blair. 

Mercabank Ltd.: 3rd Floor, .Marshall Place, Johannesburg 
P.O.B, 62324, Marshalltown 2107; cap, p.u. K.y.bm.; 
dep. R.8o.4m.; Chair. C. H. J. van .Aswegen; Man. 
Dir. Dr. C. G. Ferreira. 

Rand Merchant Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 62391. .Marsh.alltown 
2107; cap. p.u. R..S59.000; Chief E.\cc. .^^rcHAI:L 
Rose-In.nes, 

Standard Merchant Bank Ltd.: istli Floor, Standard B.ank 
Centre, 78 Fo.x St., Johannesburg, P.O.B. 61344, 
Marshalltov.Ti; cap. p.u. R.ie.pm.; dep. K.i.S3.8m.; 
Chair. H. P. de Villiers; .Man. Dir. E. }\ d heron. 

The Trust Accepting Bank Ltd.: Trust B.ank Centre; 
Heerengracht, P.O.B. 6S9, Cape Town; cap. p.u. 
R.6.om.; dep. R.55.4m.; Chair. Dr. J. S. .Marais. 

Union Acceptances Ltd.: Carlton Centre, Johanne^imrg. 
P.O.B. 582, Johannesburg 2000; cap. p.u. R.6.om,; 
dep. R. 151.7m.: Res. R. 19.5m.; Chair. Dr. 1 '. J. C. 
Cro.nje; Afan. Dir. J. L. Nel. 

Savings Banks 

British Kaffrarian Savings Bank Society: P.O.B. 88, King 
William's Town; f. iHfio; dep. R.S.im.; Exec. Head 
and Sec. D. E. Daurekmann. 

The Cape of Good Hope Savings Bank: 117 St. Gcorge'.s St., 
P.O.B. 2125. Cape Town; dep. R, 51. 2111.; Chair. F,. .'<! 
Bisset; Gen .^^an. M. C. I.auhscher. 

Pretoria Bank Ltd.: Woltcmnde Bldg.. 118 Paul Knn;i-r 
St., P.O.B. 310, Pretoria; caji. p.u. R. 601, 250: tiep. 
R.7.6m.; Chair. P. Couzvn; Gen. Man I, W, I’errv.ir.s. 

Rondalia Bank Ltd,: Rondalia Bldg.. 174 Vitagie. St., 
P.O.B. 2290, Pretoria; cap. p.u. R.3.om.;dep, K.6(.8in.; 
Excc. Chair. C. A. Bisschoit. 

Spes Bona Bank Ltd,: 39F Hah Kd,, P.O.B. 171'), 

liivcr. Cape Town; cap, p.u. R.i.om.; dep. R,6 .jm ; 
Chair. .\. S. .Meyer; tlcn. .Man. J. R N’ers-jer, 

Staalv/crkcrsspaarbank: 417 Church St.. P.O.B. 1747, 
Prctori.-i; cap. p.u. K. 240, 630; dep. R.2,5m.; Chair, 
and Man. Dir. Sen. L. J. van dk.n Berg, 

Discount Houses 

The Discount House of South Africa Ltd.: 66 .Mar-diall St.. 
Johannesburg; cap. p.u. R.2m.; Chair. G. C. Fletciii.r. 
M.C.; Man. Dir. C. J. H. Dunn. 

The National Discount House of South Africa Ltd.: ist 

Floor, Love.'iay House, Marsh.all St., Joh.anne'burR. 
auth. cap. H 2.51U.; dej'. K. 303,9111. (J<i7(i'; < fjair 
D I, Keys. ,^^aIl. Dir. K. J. 15 Si.n’CI.air. 

Interbank Discount House Ltd.; 10"; I'm. St . P'>B '• ■i,. 
Joh.inne-'burg; f 1071. e.ap pu R i <. h.nr 

C. H. J. VAN .X.swrt.EN. Man i>ir. Dr, .'>! v.s-, 10 e 
Bi:rg. 

DnvELorMKNT Orcanuations 
Industrial Development Corporation of South Africa Ltd.: 
P.O.B. O005. Joh-uine-itearg. 1. 1050, Cl.ar J, J, 
Kitsnon , 

Industrial Finance Corporation of South Africa Ltd.: 

P.O B. rsps. Jel.'.’.r.r.'-'.buri;; f royr. prte. ep. r.'.; ;;.'.: 
for <!*'*.'r!op:;*''r,t of ir.du'trv in P'-utli ri'*-e - 

luclud- principal nnniriR croup-. ».! b-.n; - f 

life a'-.tiranre t .'R'p.mir* .'.’r.!- in fn- 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Finance 


Banking. Organization 

Institute of Bankers in South Africa: P.O.B. 10335, 
Johannesburg 2000; f. 1904; 13,000 mems.; Sec. Gen. 
Peter Kraak; publ. The South African Banker. 

■ STOCK EXCHANGE 

Johannesburg Stock Exchange: P.O.B. 1174, Johannes- 
burg; f. 1887; Pres. C. R. Freem.'vntle. 

INSURANCE 

A.A. IVIutual Life Assurance Association Ltd.: Automutual 
House, 20 Wanderers St., P.O.B. 1653, Johannesburg; 
Chair. Philip Sceales; Gen. Man. W. H. Plummer. 

Aegis Insurance Co. Ltd.: Norwich Union House, 91 
Commissioner St., Johannesburg; Gen, Man. F. L. 
Bull, f.c.i.i. 

African Eagle Life Assurance Society Ltd.: Life Centre, 45 
Commissioner St., P.O.B. 1114, Johannesburg; f. 1904; 
Chair. G. W. H. Rellv; Man. Dir, R. S. Scowby. 

African rdutual Trust & Assurance Co. Ltd.: 34 Church 
St., P.O.B. 27, Malme.sbury; f. 1900; Chief Gen, Man. 
R. A'. L.'Cuthbert. 

Atlantic & Continental Assurance Co. of South Africa Ltd.: 

A.C.A. Bldg., 102 Commissioner St., P.O.B. 5813, 
Johannesburg; f. 1948; Man. Dir. R. C. Hellig. 

Aviation Insurance Co. of Africa Ltd.: gth Floor, St. 
Andrew's Bldg., 39 Rissik St., Johannesburg: Gen. 
Man. D. Tilley. 

Commercial Union Assurance Go. of South Africa Ltd.: 

Commercial Union House, Cnr. Rissik and Main Sts., 
P.O.B. 222, Johannesburg; Gen. Man. J. W. Birkin- 

SHAW. 

Credit Guarantee Insurance Oorpn. of Africa Ltd.: Carlton 
Centre, P.O.B. 9244, Johannesburg; f. 1956; Man. Dir. 
M. DE Klerk. 

Federated Employers' Insurance Co. Ltd.: Federated Insur- 
ance House, I de VUUers St., P.O.B. 666, Johannes- 
burg; f. 1944; Chair. J. A. Barrow; Gen. lilan. N. G. 
Levey. 

General Accident Insurance Co. South Africa Ltd.: B P 

Centre, Cape Town; Gen. Man. D. Black. 

Guarantee Life Assurance Co. Ltd.: 29th Floor, Life 
Centre, 45 Commissioner St.; Chair. G. W. H, Relly; 
Executive Deputy Chair. D. G. Nicholson; Man. Dir 
Dr, S. Peer. 

Guardian Assurance Company South Africa Ltd.: Guardian 
Liberty Centre, 39 Wolmarans St., Braamfontein, 
P.O.B. 8777, Johannesburg; Chief E.xec. M. J. S. 
Newman. 

Hollandia Life Reinsurance Company of South Africa Ltd.: 

6th Floor, Property Centre, 3 Dorp St., P.O.B. 3238, 
Cape Town; f. 1953; Chair. R. J. Rumbelow; Deputy 
Chair. E. J. Slager; Man. T. P. J. M. Plattenburg. 

Incorporated General Insurances Ltd.: Auckland House, 
iS Biccard St., Braamfontein, Johannesburg; Gen. 
Man. I. M. A. Lewis. 

Liberty Life Association of Africa Ltd,: Guardian Liberty 
Centre, 39 Wolmarans St., Braamfontein, P.O.B. 
10499, Johannesburg; f. 1958: mem. of the world-ividc 
Guardian Royal Exchange Assurance Group. 

Marine and Trade Insurance Company Ltd.: Harmain 
House, 26 Harrison St.. P.O.B. 10509, Johannesburg; 
L 1953; Chair. H. M. Nathanson; Gen. Man. L. D. 
Goddard. 

Maritime and General Insurance Co. Ltd.: 3rd Floor, 
Howard House, 23 Loveday St., Johannesburg; Gen. 
Man. D. P. Gallimore. 


Metlife: Metropolitan Life Bldg., Central Square, Pine- 
lands, Cape Province. 

Momentum Life Assurers Ltd.: Momentum Bldg., 83 
Devenish St., Sunnyside, Pretoria. 

Mutual 8 i Federal Insurance Go. Ltd.: Standard Bank 
Centre, Fox St., P.O.B. 1120, Johannesburg; Man. 
Dir. A. J. VAN Ryneveld. 

National Employers’ General Insurance Co. Ltd.: National 
Employers’ Flouse, 52 Anderson St., Johannesburg; 
Gen. Man. P. E. Butler. 

Old Mutual (South African Mutual Life Assurance Soc.); 
Mutualpark, Jan Smuts Drive, P.O.B. 66, Cape Town; 
f. 1845; Chair. Brig. G. C. G. Werdmuller, c.b.e.,e.d., 
J.P.; Man. Dir. J, G. van der Horst; Gen. Man 
J. C. PlJPER. 

Phoenix of South Africa Assurance Co. Ltd.: Bank of 
Lisbon Bldg., 37 Sauer St., Johannesburg, P.O.B. 
62141, Marshalltown; Gen. Man. J. G. Fordyce. 

President Insurance Co. Ltd.: 6th Floor, Rentmeester 
Building, 52 Commissioner St., Johannesburg; Gen. 
Man. Dr. H. Brink. 

Protea Assurance Co. Ltd.: Protea Assurance Building, 
Greenmarket Sq., P.O.B. 646. Cape Town; Man. Pir. 
H. A. W. Anscomb. 

Provincial Insurance Co. of Southern Africa Ltd.; 1201 
Parkade, Strand St., P.O.B. 1335, Cape Town 8000; 
Gen. Man. M. H. Wilkinson. 

The Rand Mutual Assurance Co. Ltd.: Chamber of Mines 
Buildings, Main and Hollard Sts., P.O.B. 61413. 
Marshalltown 210^ Johannesburg; f. 1894; Chair. 

L, W. P. van den Bosch; Man. W. D. Molteno. 

Reinsurance Union Ltd.: 6th Floor, Sage Centre, Fraser St,. 
P.O.B. 6325, Johannesburg; f. 1950; Chair. G. S. 
Muller; Man. Dir. T. N. Peace. 

Rondaiia Assuranco Corporation of South Africa Ltd.: 
Rondalia Bldg., Visagie St., P.O.B. 2290, Pretoria; 
f. 1943- 

Royal Insurance Co. of South Africa Ltd.: Standard Bank 
Centre, 78 Fox St., P.O.B. 1120, Johannesburg; Man. 
Dir. A. J. VAN Ryneveld. 

South African National Life Assurance Co. (SANLAM): 
Stra,nd Rd., Belville, P.O.B. i, Sanlamhof 7532; f. 191®'’ 
Chair. Dr. A. D. Wassenaar; Man. Dir. PepleR 
Scholtz. 

Sanlam Insurance Co. Ltd.: Burg St, P.O.B. 653, Cape 
Town; f. igi8; Chair. C. H. J. van Aswegen; Man. Dir- 

M. J. Bredenkamp. 

Shield insurance Co. Ltd,; Shield Insurance House, Main 
Rd., Rosebank, P.O.B. 1520, Cape Town; Gen. Man. 
E. W. Messenger, f.c.i.i. 

l-'fe Insurance Ltd.: 227 Main Rd., Claremont, 
P.O.B. ioi42,CapeTown; Man. Dir. Julien C. Karnev. 

South Wrican Eaglo Insurance Co. Ltd.: Eagle Star House, 
If P-O-P- 61489, Marshalltown, Transvaal; 

Man. Dir. F. N. Haslett, f.c.i.i. 

South African Mutual Fire and General Insurance Co, Ltd.: 
btandard Bank Centre, Fox St., P.O.B. 1120, Johannes- 
burg; f. 1921; Man. Dir. A. J. van Ryneveld. 

South African Trade Union Assurance Society Ltd.: 

Iraduna Centre, 118 Jorissen St., P.O.B. 8791, Johan-, 
ne^urg; f, 1941; Chair. E. van Bonder; Man. Bif- 
J . R. Mountjoy. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

Southern Insurance Association Ltd.: Southern Life Bldg., 
loi St. George’s St., P.O.B. 297, Cape Town; lixcc. 
Dir. W. M. Pju.N’si.oo. 

The Southern Life Association: Great Westerford, Rondc- 
bo.sch, Cape Town; f. iSgi; Chair. H. G. L. .^LiiEiiTYN; 
Man. Dir. D. W. V/illiams. 

Standard General Insurance Co. Ltd.: Standard General 
House, 12 Harrison St., P.O.B. .^352, Johannc-shtirg; f 
1943; Chair. Leif Egeland; Vice-Chair, and Man. Dir 
C. G. CAV.A.LIERI. 

Stenhouso Reed Shav/ (Pty.) Ltd.; 5th Floor, Hill Samuel 
hlouse, 17/23 Field St., Durban .]ooi; f. 19O4. 


fjiiar.ee, Trade and hidu^iry 

Sv/iss South African Reinsurance Co. Ltd.: loth I-loor, 
Swiss House, S6 .M.ain St.. P.O.B. 70 to. Jfjhanr.csbiirp; 
L T950; Chair. II. Bveand; .')fan. l')ir. tV. STr.ict.T.r.. 

U.B.S. Insurance Co. Ltd.: 6th Floor, United liidci., Cnr. 
Fox and Kloft St-:.; Chair. P. \V. ScE.tt.F.s; Gen. .tfan. 
J. L. S. Hr.rEF.. 

Union National South British Insurance Co. Ltd.: J.B.S. 
Bldg., 107 Commis=;ioner St., P.O.B. 3277. Johannes- 
burg 2000; Man Dir. C. R. I'on.'tijv; Gen. .Man. K. 
Kii.sso.x. 

VVeslchcstcr Insurance Co. (Ply.i Ltd.: .Mobil Hou.se, 
P.O.B. 7.57, Cape Town Sooo. 

Woltcmade Insurers Ltd.: Constantia BUks., .-\ndrics St.. 
Pretori.a; Man. Dir. .\. J. Mafai:-. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF CO.MMERCE 
Association of Chambers of Commerce: P.O.B. O9.1, 
Johannc.sburg 2000; f. 1892; loi jirincipal chambers of 
comincice are members; ITes. R. M. Mitciiele; l-.xec. 
Dir. R. \V. K. Parsons; publ. Cniv.iiicrcc. 

Principal Memuurs 

Cape Town Chamber of Commerce; P.O.B. 20.;, Cape 
Town 8000; Sec. B. MacLeod; 1,500 im ins 

Chamber of Commerce of the O.F.S.: P.O.B. S7, Blociu- 
fontcin 9300; f. 18S3; E.xcc. See. Mr.s. R. Kihur; 
Soo inem.s, 

Durban Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 150O, Durban .jooo, 
.^ra^. K. tv. Hoijson; 2,955 mem.s. 

East London Chamber of Commerce: P.O B. 93, East 
Loudon 5200; Sec. R. .Allison; 3O0 niems. 

Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce; P.O.B. 687, Johan- 
ne.sinirg 2000; f. 1S90; Exec. li'ir. .^I. E. Dr. Jagkh. 
2,732 nicnis. 

Pietermaritzburg Chamber of Commerce; P o i^- ‘’5- 
Pielennantzburg 3200; Sec. -Mr.s. M. A . Traci'.y. 
637 moms 

Port Elizabeth Chamber of Commerce; P.O.B. .in. Port 
Ikiz.ibelli (looo; Dir. A. H. L. Masters, 785 mems 

Pretoria Chamber of Commerce: P O B. 72. Pn iori.-! oooi. 
E.xec. Dir. W. Jacouson, 81.1 mems 

Springs Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P<' y> 
Springs 15O0. Man, R S. tk>SBi:, 331 inerns 

Zululand Chamber of Commerce: POB 09, E!:'.}>''.ii':’':i' 
3‘-'8o. See. .A Bo2,\s, 273 nieniB 

LVIH'STRI.AL OKGtXr/'.ATPtXS 
South African federated Chamber of Industries: Pi>H. 
ItiG, -.th rb'or. N'l'db.inl: Cmitre. Cnr k -i .iiid 
P''.'.tri\ St‘- , Prcli'i!;; f I'jir. Pi'."' j P * 1 oxir 
Dir Dt H 1 3 Ri VNi'! !:'-. 

Armaments Development and Production Gorparntion of 
G.A. Ltd.; N.M.C B! . Aii.triw. St.. Piei":!- 
c.e:;. .M.'.n 1 . \V tM Ni,! e 

border Chamber of Industries: i’ ‘.‘.U 2:-. tn; 1 a .n 
Ct;;; ! hm-.c. ;'i tb''! t"l'.>- M . r.-w'- i.’N ',."1 

! 1',!'..;'"2 C tr p.irt.i; I ;.n !V.' 

Cape Chamber o? Industries: P.'iB k’V-. M'-. r. 
P >■ •.I". ;• i'-- ( Sritii . H' i."'' 

V ‘ ' '1 u '. 1 : - J V . , D,r I 1 S'* ' - i';' • 


Chamber of Mines of South Africa: 5 ITollarU St , P.u.B. 
809. johanne.'^hurg; f. 1889: Prc:- R. A. Pi.i'.’in.e.'nc.l’. 
133 mems. 

Corporation for Economic Development; Karl S-.li > uian 
Bldg., 179A .‘^Icinu'-T St., Pretoria 0002; Man jii.-. Dr. 
J. AliENDORi'E. 

Electricity Supply Commission {ESCOf.V, : P.tA.it. 1091, 
Joliannesburg 2000: i. 1923; Chair. Dr. K. L. Str,<.^- 

:: ACKER. 


Federation of Master Printers of South Africa: P.o B. 12" >. 
Johanncsbui 2 f. 1910; j. P. va;; ' dei' Li.M’L 

1,000 niems. 

Footwear Manufacturers' Federation ct South Aifrica: 
P.O.B. 222.'-. Port Elizabeth; f. 19.',.}; Dir. A. G. 
Evxringha;;; 40 r.iem.'i. 

Industrial Development Corporation c? South Africa Lid.: 
\';in Etk l-b-i.-c, 10 iCis-il: St., joh.'.niu-’.bnrg 200!. 
Chill G'.-n. M.t:;. A j. ’.'.'..v den Ui'.l'c. 

Midland Chamber of Industries; S..\. MV.ol Coii-.iin nu! 
Bldg., Gi,th.-.:;'>t(iu n Kd., Por' Ehr.'d'-ctl, Co .i : t. tnip. 
Dir. I L. K'k.'i.e. }oci in''.n’,s. 

Natal Chamber of Industries: P.d.B j tr j, iJurb.m 
f. Dir. !■; \'. I'iM' \Ki n. , t . tiva ri'-vn. . 

National Associniion of fAulomobilc MaRufaciurers c! 
South Afric.i: S..\. !•'. •.n ! D/li-., Gi.-.h,;-:;- 1.- 

Rd , P.irt l’.'i::.it),';!i C-i;,;; f i.-,35. im, V A'. 1. 

National Association ct V.’oohvashcr; and Cartonizers of 
South AifriC,": Sc..-.. .’.Iidl.tml Ch.inih- r of L: It-,- trn" , 
I\>rt Khz.’it' ti,, i. 105:. 

National Chamber of Milling, inc.; C- r.t!.-, ;; L-y.'. 

St.. ik.i.iml'N!''-:’! 2'i: 7, f i>»;f»,S.,' J p. ii 

National Ctclbin.g Federation of South ATric.a: d •- '.'-.rCs 
St.lt>‘. I.', !f.-,th.-t St, .b'tl.D'.E" l.'ir.' .■.'ll. f 
hr-m’.it , .--.n -.tt. r <i i in v.r 'r !.r 

iiidiNtr-. , Du H. Wutr.'.i.'r'-, 

flationat Textile ttanufaelurtrs' Aissotiation: P.' > p. s ■ - . 
Dtir: .•n; i .-'•■r i-’ V. I-': i , : 


Northern Tr.antva.al Chamber c! Induttries: . 

* c \ S'. St . .■ 5 . ^ 


Orsn”? Free ct InttG'trir: : ■ 

Ti ]:■ :* ‘ 


Thcrrbrff DE>rIc.':rr*f n! Li^.: 
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Pietermaritzburg Chamber ot Industries: Voysey Bond 
House, 205 Longmarket St., Pietermaritzburg 3201; 
f. 1910; Dir. W. A. Fuller; 230 mems. 

Plastic Converters’ Association of South Africa: P.O.B. 

4516, Pretoria; f. 1972; Secs. South African Federated 
Chamber of Industries; 180 mems. 

Plastics Federation of South Africa: 8th Floor, Allied Bldg., 
Cnr. Bree and Rissik Sts., P.O.B. 4581, Johannesburg 
2000. 

Southern Oil Exploration Corporation (SOEKOR): P.O.B. 
3087, Johannesburg; Chair. D. P. de Villiers. 

South African Cement Producers' Association: 12th Floor, 
Union Sq., 80 Plein St., Johannesburg 2001; Dir. A. L. 
DU Toit. 

South African Chamber of Baking: Apollo Centre, Cnr. of 
du Toit and Church Sts., Pretoria 002; Dir. J. A. G. 
Dippenaar. 

South African Coal, Oil and Gas Corporation (SASOL): 

P.O.B. I, Sasolburg, O.F.S.; produces oil from coal; 
Chair. D. P. de Villiers. 

South African Dried Fruit Co-op. Ltd.: P.O.B. 508, Wel- 
lington; f. 1908; 4,000 mems.; Gen. Man. Steve 
Rautenbach. 

South African Fish Canners’ Association (Pty.) Ltd.: 

P.O.B. 2066, Pearl Assurance House, Foreshore, Cape 
Town; f. 1953: Chair. K. Pietersen; Man. P. J, 
O'Sullivan; 15 mems. 

South African Fruit and Vegetable Canners’ Association 
(Pty.) Ltd.: 810-812 Tulbagh Centre. Hans Strijdom 
Ave., Cape Town 8001; f. 1953; Sec. G. S. Glendining; 
28 mems. 

South African Institute of the Boot and Shoe Industry, Inc.: 

P.O.B. 444, Port Elizabeth 6000; f. 1939; 411 mems.; 
pubis, on technology of shoe manufacture (educa- 
tional); Sec. R. N. Corcoran. 

South African Iron and Steel Corporation (ISCOR): Iscor 
Headquarters, Wagon Wheel Circle. Pretoria 002; 
giant iron and steel producing corporation; Chair. Dr. 
T, F. Muller. 

South African Lumber Wlillers’ Association: P.O.B. 1602, 
Johannesburg; f. 1941 ; Dir. D. H. Eloff; ig6 mems. 

South African Oil Expressers’ Association: 2nd Floor, 
Cereal Centre, 11 Leyds St., Braamfontein 2017; b 
1937; Sec. J. W. H. Fick; 14 mems. 

South African Paint Manufacturers Association: 5th Floor, 
Metal Industries Bldg., 15- Ordinance Rd., Durban 
4001. 

South African Sugar Association: 800 Norwich Union 
House, Durban Club Place, Durban 4001; Sec. P. Sale. 

South African Tanners’ Association: S.A. Wool Com- 
mission Bldg., Grahamstown Rd., Port Elizabeth 6001; 
f. 1944 (regd. 1946); Secs. Midland Chamber of In- 
dustries; 14 mems. 

South African Wool Combers Trade Association: Secs. 
Midland Chamber of Industries, Port Elizabeth; 
b 1953 - 

South African Wool Textile Council: Secs. Midland 
Chamber of Industries, Port Elizabeth; f. 1953. 

Transvaal Chamber of Industries: 8th Floor, Allied Bldg., 
Cnr. of Bree and Rissik Sts., Johannesburg 2001; f. 
1910; Dir. I. G. Murray; i.ioo mems. 

EMPLOYERS' ORGANIZATIONS 
Associated Commercial Employers of South Africa: P.O.B. 
694, Johannesburg; f. 1944; Sec. G. A. V. Brett; 5 
mem. associations. 


Trade and Industry 

Association ot Electric Gable Manufacturers ot South 
Africa: P.O.B. 1338, Johannesburg 2000; ii mems. 

Association of Manufacturers of Gates, Fences, Wire 
Products and Light Metal Sections: P.O.B. 1536. Cape 
Town; Sec. J. F. Roos. 

Bespoke Tailoring, Dressmaking and Fur Garment Em- 
ployers’ Association: P.O.B. 9478, Johannesburg; f. 
1933: Sec. B. Kiel; 398 mems. 

Boatbuilders’ and Shipwrights* Association of South Africi: 

P.O.B. 1536, Cape Town; Sec. J. F. Roos. 

Building Industries Federation (South Africa): P.O.B. 
11359. Johannesburg 2000; f. 1904; Dir. J. H. D. 
Grotsius; 3,502 mems. 

Bus Owners' Association: 7 Stratford Rd., Durban; f. 1931; 
Sec. R. Mahabeer; 170 mems. 

Business Equipment Association of South Africa: Allied 
Building, Cnr. Bree and Rissik Sts., P.O.B. 4581, 
Johannesburg 2001; f. 1936: Sec. J. L. R. Wood; 61 
mems. 

Cigar and Tobacco Manufacturers' Association: 73 Carlisle 
St., Durban; f. 1942. 

Dairy Products Manufacturers’ Association: P.O.B. 265, 
Pretoria; f. 1945: Sec. P. H. Lishman; 59 mems. 

Electrical Engineering and Allied Industries’ Association; 

P.O.B. 1338, Johannesburg 2000; f. 1936; 315 mems. 

Employers’ Association of the Cinematograph and Theatre 
Industry of South Africa: 501-503 H.M. Buildings, 
Joubert St., Johannesburg; f. 1945; Sec. J. A. Perl. 

Engineers’ and Founders’ Association (Transvaal, Orange 
Free State and Northern Cape); P.O.B. 1338, Johannes- 
burg 2000; f. 1945; 784 mems. 

Grain Milling Federation: P.O.B. 8609, Johannesburg; 
f. 1944; Sec. J. Barendse. 

Iron and Steel Producers’ Association of South Africa: 

P.O.B. 1338, Johannesburg 2000; ii mems. 

Light Engineering industries Association of South Africa: 

P.O.B. 1338, Johannesburg 2000; b 1936; 342 mems. 

Master Diamond Cutters’ Association of South Africa: 610 

Diamond Exchange Bldg., Cnr. De Villiers and Quartz 
Sts., Johannesburg; f. 1928; 44 mems. 

Motor Industries Federation: P.O.B. 3478, Johannesburg: 
b 1910; Dir. J. H. VAN Huyssteen; 6,500 mems.; 
publ. The Automobile in South Africa. 

Motor Transport Owners’ Association of South Africa: 

13th Floor, Nedbank East City, 120 End St., Johan- 
nesburg; f. 1941; Dir. N. Solomon. 

National Association of Grain Milling Employers: P-O.B- 
8609, Johannesburg; f. 1945; Sec. J. Barendse: 9 ° 
mems. 

National Federation of Hotel and Accomodation Establish- 
ments (Non-Liquor) of South Africa: Protea Assurance 
Building. 102 St. George’s St., Cape Town; f. I94b 
Sec. A. Sebba. 

^'**''^®''''ous Metal Industries’ Association of South Africa: 

P.O.B. 1338, Johannesburg 2000; f. 1943: 26 mems. 

Plastics Manufacturers’ Association of South Africa- 

P.O.B. 4581, Johannesburg 2000; f. 1948; 97 mems. 

Precision Manufacturing Engineers’ Association: P-O.B- 
L338, Johannesburg 2000; f. 1942; 116 mems. 

Radio, Appliance and Television Association of South 
Africa: P.O.B. 1300, Durban 400; 5th Floor, Meta 
Industries House, 15 Ordnance Road, Durban 4 °°^’’ 
b 1942: 256 mems. 
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Sheei Metal Industries’ Association of South Africa: P.O.B- 

1338, Johannesburg 2000; f. 1948; 165 mems. 

Society of Automotive Importers, Assemblers and Distribu* 
tors of South Africa: 134 London House, 21 Loveday 
St., Johannesburg: f. 1949; Pres. J. Cobb; 62 mems. 

South African Agricultural and Irrigation Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association: P.O.B. 1338, Johannes- 
burg 2000; f. 1944: 35 mems. 

South African Association of Shipbuilders and Repairers: 

P.O.B. 1338, Johannesburg 2000; 25 mems. 

South African Brewing Industry Employers’ Association: 

P.O.B. 4581, Johannesburg; t. 1927; Sec. G. Eichhorn; 
2 mems. 

South African Brick Association: Hamac House, Cnr. 
Smit and De Beer Sts., Braamfontein 2017, Transvaal; 
Dir. F. \V. Kraukamp. 

South African Electroplating Industries’ Association: 

P.O.B. 1338, Johannesburg 2000; f. 1942; 21 mems. 

South African Federation of Civil Engineering Contractors: 

Private Bag i. Garden View 2047: f. i939: Dir- K- 
Lagaay; 200 mems.; publ. The Civil Engineering Con- 
tractor (monthly); circ. 2,500. 

South African Foreign Trade Organization — SAFTO: 

Netherlands Bank Bldg., 80 Fox St., P.O.B. 9039, 
Johannesburg; f. 1963: Chief Exec. W. B. Holtes; 
600 mems. 

South African Insurance Employers’ Association: P.O.B. 
1 14 1, Johannesburg. 

South African Ophthalmic Optical Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: P.O.B. 4581, Johannesburg: f. 19-15: Secs. 
Transvaal Chamber of Industries: 24 mems. 

South African Radio Manufacturers’ Association: P.O.B. 
1338, Johannesburg 2000; 14 mems. 

South African Reinforced Concrete Engineers’ Association: 

P.O.B. 1338, Johannesburg 2000; f. I9-1-1: 59 mems. 

South African Tube Makers' Association: P.O.B. 1338, 
Johannesburg; f. 1942; 22 mems. 

South African Wire and Wire-rope Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation: P.O.B. 1338, Johannesburg 2000; f. 19-13; 4 
mems. 

South African Wool Board: P.O.B. 1378, Pretoria; f. 1946; 
Chair. Gideon J. Joubert; Man. Dir. S. P. van M yk; 
the Board consists of 16 members. There arc 10 repre- 
sentatives of woolgrowcrs and si.x appointed by the 
Minister of Agriculture. One scientific adviser is a 
co-opted member, 

Steel and Engineering Industries’ Federation of South 
Africa: P.O.B. 133S, Johannesburg 2000; f. I947; 
3,58s mems. 

Sugar Manufacturing and Refining Employers’ Association: 
1100 Nor\vich Union House. Durban Club Place. 
Durban 4001. f i<)}7, Chair. G T,vyi.oi’.. b'ce. E. M 
Tough 

Tobacco Employers’ Organisation: P.O.B. 45^0 Joh-''nncs 
inin;, f. 194 1; Sec G I-Dchhorn, 3 mems 

Transvaal Coal Owners’ Association: P.O.B. 62361, 
M.'trshalltown, Trativvaal 2107. f. 1907; M-'-n- Dir D 
Tr.w. 


TRADE UNIONS 

ate not eheiblr to join h.-e.illy regi'-teted tr.u!e 
utiKir.-; 'I’l'.'.-r-v' I-, a tiei't-pipim; uiire.n-'lete'.l .Miieaii ti.rtle 
movement but the mlorm.iti'in trier-- only to 
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registered trade unions, 82 ali-Whitc, 49 al!-Co!oured 
Asian and 41 with mixed membership. 

South African Confederation of Labour — SACOL: P.O.B. 
19299, Pretoria West; f. 1957 (reconstituted 196S): 15 
all-White unions with 168,293 mems. affiliated (1977): 
Pres. Arthcr NTeuwoudt; Hon. Sec. W. Bor.n.man. 

Affiliates with over 10,000 members 
Artisan Staff Association: "Lowliebenhof", 193 Smit St., 
Johannesburg; f. 1924; represents technicians and 
trade hands of the South African Railways, .Airtvays 
and Harbours; Pres. J. Zurich; Sec. C. P. Grobler; 
21,000 mems. (1976). 

Mineworkers’ Union: P.O.B. 2525, Johannesburg; f. 1903: 
Sec. P, J. Paulus; 16,136 moms. (1975); publ. The 
Mineu'orher (fortnightly). 

South African Association of Municipal Employees: P.O.B. 
62, Pretoria; f. 1921; Gen. See. J. J. P. Stander; 
40,984 mems. {1977). 

South African Iron, Steel and Allied Industries Union: 430 
Church St. West, P.O.B. 19299, Pretoria; f. 1936: Sec. 
W. Bornman; 37,000 mems. 

South African Railways and Harbours Employees’ Union: 
P.O.B. 1125, Cape Town; Sec. G. J. B. Janse van 
Rensburg; 11.368 mems. (1975). 

South African Railways and Harbours Salaried Staff Asso- 
ciation: P.O.B. 6753, Johannesburg; f. 1918; Gen. Sec. 
F. A. Smit; 24,218 mems. (1075). 


Trade Union Council of South Africa— TUCSA: P.O.B. 
5592, Johannesburg; f. 1954; 223,652 rnems. from 60 
unions (1977): Pres. R. C. Webb; Gen. Sec, J. .•\f:Tiiui; 
GROBBELAAn; publ. Labour Mtiror (bi-monthly). 

•Affiliates with over 10,000 memiuh'.s 
Garment Workers’ Industrial Union (Hafal): 127/120 Gale 
St., Durban, P.O.B. 1-8359, Dalbridge; Cliair. 1 . 
Muckdoom; Sec. .M. S- Stanley; 26,699 mems. (1977)- 

Garment Workers’ Union of Western Province: P.O.B. 

3259. Cape Town; Chair. R. Naidoo, Scc.-Tre.as. 
Louis A. Pi'.tee.sen; 45,000 mems. (1977). 

Mine Surface Officials Association of South Africa: 41 

Biccard St.. P.O.B. O849, Johanne-'.burg; Pre-s \V. .N5. 
Grobler; Sec. R. H. Botha; 10,610 rnems (1077). 

Motor Industry Combined Workers’ Union: 113 Vulc-m 
House, -SS .-ynder-son St,. Johanncdmri:. I’.O.B. 252 51 
Ferreira-sdorj); Pres. G- .^i. Hr.VEKE. Gen Sec. R. C. 
Webb; 12,354 mems. (1977). 

National Union of Clothing Worktn: G.innent Centre. 75 
End St., P O B. 72S.S. Jrihanne'bnrg; Chair, .'-'r-' E. 
Hlatvwavo; Gen. Sec. L. .'-Ivuiu lo; 21.310 mem>, 

(1977)- 

Nalional Union of Leather Workers: P.o B. 3030. IGrt 
Elira’.rcth, Chair. P. Fovi-.ir; Sec E. J. J. Jni-u.v, 
iS.-S.'o mem-;. (1077). 

South African Society of Bank Officials: P.O.B. 31537. 
P.r.aamfontein; f. 1916; S-"::. J. .-’v- M.M.itrf it,; !''. 95' 
merns. (1977)- 

South African Typographical Union: S,.y.T.U. Ho-;--, 
Vo'.tr.ie St . PO toot. f tro-. C V-’ 

JuHN'.ov S-c E Van Tdnsii 2 i.y-' 

Un M ! ;i,! ATJ t' U.n'jon;, ov>-s to/--.,- -.•t-.-i •)- 

Amalgamated Engineering Union ol South Africa: f >!- 
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Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers: ist 

Floor, Vulcan House, 88 Anderson St., P.O.B. 5378, 
Johannesburg; ,f. 1916; Chair. D. ,A. Putter; Sec. R. 
Beech; 11,500 mems. (1977). 

Motor Industry Employees’ Union of South Africa: P.O.B. 
48157, Roosevelt Park; f. 1939; Pres. F. C. Pinnock; 
Gen. Sec. P. J. Pienaar; 21,914 mems. (i977)- 

Motor Industry Staff Association: P.O.B. 35232, North- 
cliff, Transvaal 2115; Chair. T. Anderson; Gen. Sec. 
. J. Boon; 21,462 mems. (1977). 

South African Boilermakers’, Iron and Steel Workers’, Ship 
Builders’ and Welders’ Society: 3rd Floor, Vulcan 
House, 88 Anderson St., P.O.B. 9645. Johannesburg; 


Trade and Industry,' Transport 

f. 1916; Sec. B. D. Bouwer; 25,000 meiris. (1977); publ. 
The Crucible (monthly). 

South African Electrical Workers’ Association: P.O.B, 
9692, Johannesburg; J. 1937; Chair. A. Eusio; Gen. 
Sec. B. Nicholson; 17,000 mems'. (1977). 

South African Footplate Staff Association: 105 Simmonds 
St., P.O.B. 3 1 100, Braamfontein; Pres. S. C. Botha; 
Gen. Sec. P, J. H. Roodt; 10,000 mems. (i977)- 

Underground Officials Association of South Africa: Fleet- 
way House, Bree St., P.O.B. -5965, Johannesburg; 
Pres. J. E. Crous; Gen. Sec. R. J. Coertze; 12,000 
mems. (1977). 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

South African Railways and Harbours Board: Private Bag 

X483, Pretoria 0001; Chair. Minister of Transport 

S. L. Muller, m.p.; Railway Commissioners A. S. D. 

Erasmus, P. L. S. Aucamp, C. V. de Villiers; 

Administrative Sec. G. Basson; Dir. Gen. J. G. H. 

Loubser. 

With a few minor exceptions, the state-owned South 
African Railways and Harbours Administration owns and 
operates all the railways in South Africa (22,432 km.) and 
Namibia (2,340 km.) and also operates an e.xtensive net- 
work of road transport services, which serves primarily to 
develop rural areas, but also acts as feeder to the railways 
An 86i-km. Sishen-Saldanha Bay rail link, owned by the 
S.A. Iron and Steel Corporation Ltd was opened in 1976. 

The electrified lines total 4,967 kilometres. 

ROADS 

National Transport Commission: Dept, of Transport, 
Private Bag X193, Pretoria 0001 ; responsible for 
location, planning, design, ■ construction and main- 
tenance of national roads. 

In 1976 there were 2,188 km. of national roads, and 
183,138 km. of provincial roads- of all categories. Of the 
i83,i3S'km. of rural roads, 39,203 km. were tarred. 

The Automobile Association of South Africa: A. A. House, 
42 de Villiers St., Johannesburg; f. 1930; Pres. J. B. S. 
Franklin; Chair. Brian Kelly; Dir.-Gen. E. P. 
Turk; publ. The Motorist (every 3 months), circ. 
500,000. 

SHIPPING 

South African Shipping Board: Secretariat; Dept, of 
Commerce, Private Bag 84, Pretoria; f. 1929; an 
advisory body to the Ministry of Economic Affairs upon 
any matter connected with sea transport to, from or 
between any of the Republic’s ports, particularly with 
regard to freight rates. 

The principal harbours are at Cape Town, klossel Bay, 
Port Elizabeth, East London and Durban. The country’s 
first deep water port, at Richards Bay, was opened in 
April 1976; Saldanha Bay is expected to become a major 
port in future years. 

blore than twenty-eight shipping lines serve South 
African ports. In 1974 South Africa’s merchant fleet 
totalled 69 freighters with a tonnage exceeding 450,000. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Civil aviation is controlled by the Minister of Transport. 

The National Transport Commission is responsible for 

licensing and control of air services. Executive and ad* 

ministrative work of the National Transport Commission 

is carried out by the Department of Transport. 

Director of Civil Aviation: Private Bag X193, Pretoria: 
Dir..J. J. S. Germishuys. 

South African Airways (SAA): South African Airways 
Centre, Johannesburg; f. 1934; owned by the Govern- 
ment; there are daOy passenger services linking all the 
principal towns of South Africa; regional services to 
Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, klauritius, Seychelles, 
Mozambique, Rhodesia, South West Africa (Namibia) 
and Swaziland; continental services to Lisbon,' Madrid, 
Rome, Athens, Frankfurt, Ziliich, Vienna, Pwis, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, London, Ilha do Sal, Las 
Palmas, Sydney, Hong Kong, Perth. Rio de Janeiro, 
New York and Buenos Aires; Chief Exec, M. E. 
Smuts; Chief Airways JIanager F. J. Sivarts; fleet 01 
6 747SP, 5 Boeing 707, 9 Boeing 727, 6 Boeing 737’ 
4 Airbus A300B2K, 3 HS 748, 5 Boeing 747-B; 237,172 
luiometres of unduplicated route. 

Africair Ltd.: P.O.B. 61827, Alarshalltown 2107, Transvaal, 
subsidiary of General Mining and Finance Corpn., 
contract services for Mine Labour Organization ana 
charters; Chair. A. W. S. Schumann; fleet of 5 DC-4. 
3 DC-3. 

Air Capo (Pty.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 3622, D. F. Malan Airport 
7527, RSA, Cape Town; f. 1963; scheduled internal air 
services and charters, engineering services and hangar- 
ago; Man. Dir. J. Lourens; fleet of i HS 748, 3 DC-3> 
I Twin Bonanza, 2 Cessna 310, 2 Twin Comanche. 

COMAIR (Commercial Airvyays (Pty.) Ltd.): Jan ^ts 

International Airport, Johannesburg; f. 1967; interna 
scheduled services; Man. Dir. D. Novick; Gen. Man. 
P. Van Hoven; fleet of i Fokker Friendship F27, 4 
DC-3, 1 Cessna 404. ' . 

Protea Airways (Pty.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 1058, Cm. Elofi and 
Bree Sts., Johannesburg; f. 1959; charter services. 
Chair, and Man. Dir. J. T. Morrison; fleet of t"' 
DC-3. .. . 

Safair Freighters (Pty.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 938, Kempton Park 
Johannesburg; f. 1969; cargo charter flights; ’ i 
A. Lombard; Dir. M; J. Veary; fleet of 15 Lockhee 
L-100-30 Hercules, i L-ioo-ao. 
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United Air Services: a subsidiarj- of Sand River Safaris 
(Pty.) Ltd., P.O.B. 27010, Sunnyside, Pretoria 0132; 
f. 1965; scheduled internal and charter services. Chair. 
J. A. Bketge; Man. Dir. E. E. Xicholls; fleet of 2 
DC-3, r Queen .Air, i Sabrelincr, i .Acrostar, 2 .Aztec, 
^ Baron, i Cessna 206. 

The following foreign airlines also operate services to 
South Africa, Johannesburg being the principal centre: 
.AcroLineas .Argentinas, Air Malawi, Air Mauritius, Air 
Rhodesia, Alitalia, British .Airways, Botswana National 
Airways, DET.A Afozambique, El .Al, Iberia, KLM, 
Lufthansa, Luxair, Olympic, PAA, Qantas, Sabena, SAS, 
Swazi-.Air, Swissair, T.AP, UTA and Varig. 


TOURISM 

South Africa is a member of the Southern Africa 
Regional Tourism Council (S.ARTOC) together with 
Lesotho, Malawi, Swaziland and Mauritius. In 1976 
tourists \ isiting South Africa numbered 625,933. 

South African Tourist Corporation: 10th Floor, Arcadia 
Centre, 130 Beatrix St., Private Bag Xi6.(, Pretoria; 
f. 1947; 13 brs. in 12 countries; Dir. T. C. Owen. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Atomic Energy Board: Private Bag X25G, Pretoria 0001; 
f. 1948; 12 mems.; exercises control over all radio- 
active materials, licen.sing of nuclear installations in 
South Africa. Conducts research into nuclear power 
economics and reactor systems, reactor materials and 
radioisotopes and their applications; Pres Dr. A. J. A. 
Roux; pubis. Anttual Report, Nuclear Active (half- 
yearly), Highlights (half-vearly). Pel Reports (irregu- 
lar). 

The National Nuclear Research Centre: Pelindaba, Private 
Bag X256, Pretoria 0001; f. igOj; 20 MW O.R.H. tyj>e 
research reactor (SAFARI-I) critical 1965; 3Me^' Van 
dc Graaff accelerator. 

National Institute for Metallurgy: Private Hag X3015. 
Randburg 2125; f. 1960; rcsponsitile for all work on the 
processing of raw materials for nuclear poucr. Dir -Gen. 
Dr. L. .ALm;uTs;piibI.s. MinetalsScicnce ami Jiugntiernig. 
Aiuiudl Report, NJM Research Digest 
South .Africa was one of the first members of tlie Inter- 
nationnl .Atomic Knergy .Agency, but was expelled in 
June 1977 Construction work is proceeding on tlie 
(ouutry's first nuclear power station at Duynefontem in 
the Wtsiern Cape Two pressurized water reactors of 
021 .MW each are to be btidl al Roeberg witii I rench 
•e, istanre. and .are due to come on stream m io''2'e3 1 lie 
cou .tructiou of a commercial urauitim curichmeiit plant 
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for nuclear fuel is e.xpecteil to st.art .it V.alindab.i, ne.'ir 
Johannesburg, in 197^. 

UNIVERSITIES 

TIic University .Vpartheid .Act of 1959. strongly opppo-d 
by the four Encdish-spcaliing univorsitie.s, e:-;tM.vied the 
apartlieid .system to the i;nive.''.-ities of South .Africa 

University of Cape Town: P.O.B, 591, Cape Town 7700: 
f. 1S29; 500 teacher.?, 8,562 students (English). 

University of Fort Karo: Private Bag 322. Alice, 

Province; f. 1016; 150 tc.ichers, 1.300 sfiulents (.Afric.in 
only). 

University of Natal: King George A' .\ve.. Durb.ui. .N’at.d 
and P.O.B. 375 Pietermaritzburg. Natrd; f. 19:0; 790 
teachers. 7,186 students (English). 

University of the North: P.O. Sovenga, Pictersburg; f. 1959; 
154 teachers, 1.695 students (Tsonga, Sotfioand A’enda). 

University of the Orange Free State: P.O.B. 339, Bioom- 
fontein; f. 1S55; 532 teachers, 7.093 students. 

University of Port Elizabeth: P.O.B, 1600, Port Flizabetli 
6000; f. 1064; 226 teachers, 2,179 students (maiidv 
.Afrikaans). 

Potchefstroom University for Christian Higher Education 

Potchefstroom, Transvaal; f. iSOg: .foc te.icfiers, 
6,61 1 students (.Afrikaans). 

University of Pretoria: Brooklyn, Pretoria; f. hu'S; 1.005 
tcaclicr.s, 15,389 students (.Afrikaans). 

Rand Afrikaans University: P.O.B. 524, Johannesburg; 
f. 1966; iSo teachers, 2.493 students (.Afrikaans), 

Rhodes University: P.O.B, 04, Grahamstown; f. 1904; 195 
teachers, 2,3:5 students (English). 

University of South Africa: P.O.B. 392. Pretoria; f. 1873; 
610 teachers, jo.207 students (all cxtenial}. 

University of Stclicnbcsch: Stel!enl)0.::h, Cape Province, 
f 191H 635 tc.icher.s. 9,7:2 student; (.\fri!:.*..iti<.i. 

University of the Western Cape: Private H.,r; X17. I’ 1 1. 
Kasselsclei. Hcllvdle; f. 1060; 170 t'ar h'-r;, 2. .130 
students (Coloured only). 

University of the Witwafersrand: r Jan Smuts Ave.. 
Milner P.irk, Johannesburg, 'fr,ins\ a;d; f 192:; 730 
full-timu and io.( p.art-time tea-h-rs. 10. r''^ •.iml'nts 
(Fnglish). 

University of Durban-V/cstvillc: I':iv.i;<- H.'. ; X '. p-oi. 
Wotvill", Durban 4 (s,k'; f. ifi'o. .-'.s tmeh' r . t.-' to 
stud'uits (Indi.’-n; only). 

University of Zululand: Pneaf' H.u:. Kv.! l'l.u’,.:u.-',. 

Vi I Fmji.uiiuuii, N.ita! .-''o. f lo'-.i, i;i> 
i.:'>3 - tudi-nts .'/nil! and Swazij. 
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The Bantu Homelands, Bophuthatswana 


THE BANTU HOMELANDS 


The Bantu Self -Government Act, 1959, accepts the 
natural division of the African popnlation into eight 
national units. The Transkei Territorial Authority was set 
up in 1962 and it received limited internal "self-govern- 
ment" in 1963, this being the next step to independence 
which the South African Government has promised the 
homelands. In 1971 the Bantu Homelands Constitutional 
Bill empowered the South African Government to grant 
self-government, on a similar basis to that already granted 
to the Transkei, to any African area which had a Terri- 
torial Authority, at its request. Bophuthatswana (June 
1972), the Ciskei (Angust 1972), Lebowa (October 1972), 
Gazankulu (February 1973), Vhavenda (February 1973), 
KwaZulu (April 1973) and Basotho Qwaqwa (November 
1974) have since been granted "self-government”. The 
Transkei was declared independent in October 1976, and 
Bophuthatswana in December 1977. However, former 
Chief Gatsha Buthelezi of KwaZulu has strongly opposed 
the homelands policy and called for majority rule in 
South Africa. 


Area* 

Population (1970)* 

57.933 sq- miles 

7.034.125 

- 

1973 ost. 6. 9 million.* 


* including'the Transkei and Bophuthatswana. 


ORGANIZATION 

Minister of Plural Relations and Development, and In- 
formation: Dr. the Hon. Cornelius P. Mulder. 

Commissioners General: 

The Ciskei: J. J. Engelbrecht. 

KwaZulu: H. Torlage. 

Lebowa: G. P. C. Bezidenhout. 

Vhavenda: Dr. J,iC. Otto. 

Gazankulu: Prof. E. F. Potgieter. 

Qwaqwa: J. B. Pansegrouw. 


Chief Ministers and Chief Executives of the Homelands: 

The Ciskei (Xhosa): Lennox Sebe. 

KwaZulu (Zulu): (vacant). 

Lebowa (Sepedi): Cedric N. Pathudi. 

Vhavenda (Venda): Chief Patrick Mphephu. 

Gazankulu (Shangaan-Tsonga) : Profj; H. W. E. 
Ntsanwisj. 

Qwaqwa (Seshoeshoe) : Kenneth Mopeli. 


BOPHUTHATSWANA 


The Republic of Bophuthatswana was declared indepen- 
dent by South Africa on December 6th, 1977. This 
independence has not been recognized by any government 
other than the South African Government, nor by the 
United Nations, and by February 1978 South Africa was 
the only country to have diplomatic links with Bophu- 
thatswana. 

Bophuthatswana consists of seven scattered landlocked 
blocks surrounded by South Africa and Botswana. The 
administration is seeking to consolidate the territory and 
has laid claim to approximately 15,444 sq. miles of 
interlocking land in South Africa. The population is 
predominantly Tswana-speaking but there are important 
Pedi, Changana, Xhosa, South Sotho and Zulu minorities. 
The flag consists of a red diagonal stripe on a blue ground 
with a leopard’s head in the upper left-hand corner. Mont- 
shiwa is the temporary seat of government pending the 
construction of a new capital at Mmabatho. 

Under the provisions of the independence constitution 
executive power resides in the President, who is appointed 
by the Legislative Assembly. The President acts on the 
advice of an Executive Council appointed by him, of not 
more than 12 members. There is a unicameral Legislative 
Assembly of 96 members, of whom 48 were appointed by 
the regional authorities prior to independence and 48 
were returned in a general election held in August 1977. 
A second-tier system of local government provides for 76 
tribal and six community authorities represented in 12 
regional authorities. 

Under the Status of Bophuthatswana Act 1977, South 
Africa deprived all residents of the territory of South 
African citizenship, including two-thirds of the population 
living outside the territorial boundaries. The ruling 
Bophuthatswana Democratic Party, which opposed this 
legislation and seeks territorial consolidation, holds go 


seats in the Legislative Assembly. The. majority of the 
inhabitants are dependent on mining and agriculture, 
although only 6.6 per cent of the land area is arable. 
Small industries are being established, but wage levels are 
lower than in South Africa, to which approximately 
150,000 residents travel daily to work. The 1977(7° 
national budget totalled R.72 million, of which mining 
royalties and grants from South Africa account for R -59 
million. 


Area (sq. miles) 

Population (1976)! 

14.563 

1,036,000 


t Estimate. Excludes 1,367,000 Twsanas resident in 
South Africa and includes 300,000 non-Tsvvanas. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

President and Minister of Finance: Chief Lucas Lawrence 
Manyane Mangope. 

THE CABINET 
{February 1978) 

Minister of the Interior: Chief B. L. M. Motsatsi. 

Minister of Justice: Chief T. V. Makapan. 

Minister of Education: M. Setlogelo. 

Minister of Public Health: Dr. J. Kriel. 

Minister of Agriculture; Hendrik van Zyl. 

Minister of Works: D. P. Kgotleng. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


T rar.skc: 


TRANSKEI 

The Republic of Transkei was declared independent by the Republic of South Africa on October 26th. There has 

been no haste on the part of the international communitj^ of sovereign states to recognize Transkei as a sovereign state, 
and to the best of our knowledge as at Februar>' 14th, 197S, no country' other than the Republic of South Africa has diplol 
matic relations with Transkei. We make no forecast as to what may happen in tlic future, but if there i.s any substantial 
move towards recognition of Transkei it will of course be noted in future editions of The Ewop:z Year Bo?k. — Ho. 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Area (sq. miles) 

Popui.A'noN' (1970) f 

15.831 

1,751,142 

■f Including 9,556 whites, 
(Capital Umtata). 

7,645 coloureds, 10 


Flag: The flag of Transkei consists of equal horizontal 
stripes, green, white and ochre. 


BUDGET 1974-75 
(Rand ’000) 


Expenditure 


Development and Conservation of Land 

1.679-5 

Settlement of Population ..... 

245-3 

Income Generation and Creation of Employment . 

12,066.5 

Development of Human Potential 

iS.gSS . 4 

Provision of Social Services .... 

• 2 Z,ii 3-7 

Overhead Administrative Servdccs 

7.899-6 

Overhead Capital Sendees . , . . . 

7.589-8 

Total ...... 

70.5S3.0 


1976 / 77 ; c-Kpenditurc R.2i4m. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

Tlie independence constitution provides for Umtata to 
be the scat of government. E.xecutive power resides in the 
President, elected by the National ,-\s.sembh’ for a seven- 
year term. He acts on the advice of an c.xecutive council, 
appointed by the President, of not more than 15 ministers 
All powers, authorities and functions of the President of 
South Africa have been transferred to the President of 
Transkei, but control of certain matters (such as the 
manufacture of arms and ainniunition, military matters, 
international treaties and customs and cNCi'-e) lias been 
ret.aincd by South .Xfrica. 

There is a unicameral parliament of 74 chiefs and 
paramount chiefs, who are co-opted by their pevrs. .and 50 
members wlio are elected for five years liy nmvers.al 
sufiragr of all Transkei.in citizens aged 25 or over 

The National .Assembly has repc.alcd 2S South .African 
Acts, including the 1950 Group .Areas .Act. the JO.s.t 
Reicrv.ation of Separate .Amenities .Act and the jo'm 
C tiloured Persons' Representative Council Act 

•All citirens and residents of Transkei are "a'siirc.i of 
'•'Kt.al. jKihtic.al and economic justice, freeslom of speech, 
a'*endijy .and vor'-hip and ununpcde-I access to, .and 
equ.ality Iiefore. tlie la«" (Houever. in 1077 it w.is made 
-1 c.i; :'..\! nijrtice to ctitici.'t- Transkei.in -oveteienty or tP.'- 
'dif!'. o! st.a',.- ; .Aiiirans of Xho-a ori.nn Siisne ont'-idr 
1 r.a::-.k»-i ate given the <i;iti'>n of be.-iiining titire:-.’. 


The official language is Xhosa, although Sotlio arn! 
English arc used for judicial. Icgisl.ative and administrative 
purposes. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

President; Chief BoTit.s. Sif.c.su. 

The Caiun'et 

{Trbntcr\ 107^1 

Prime Minister, Minister of Defence and of Public Services: 

P.aramount Chief IsAiSEV ff.si.i wuno.s At vr.svz !i? s 

Ministerof Foreign Affairs: Hmiiv Kova' 

Minister of Justice, Police and Prisons: CP.:-? Cr '>!•-« 

,AIaTA\Z 1 s!.\. 

Ministerof Finance: Tsmo <.r;i.s!:A 

Minister of Planning and Commerce; R mo. s v .'ds!i;i..'.'r i » 

Minister of the Interior; Srri t. s m sf 

Minister of Land Tenure and Local Csrernment: f .A r? 

(it o)-.;r Sc-^n ss >. t’tf 

Minister c! Posts, Teleccmmunicafioni and Traoi?ort: 



SOUTH AFRICA 

Minister of Education: Silas Mbanga. 

Minister of Agriculture and Forests: Saul Ndzumo. 

Minister of Health and Welfare: Hubert Mlonyeni. 

Minister of Public Works and Energy: Rev. Gladwin Vika. 

National Assembly 
(General election, September 1976) 

Elected IMembers: 75 (Transkei National Independence 
Party 71, Democratic Party i, New Democratic Party 
2, Independent i). 

Speaker: M. H. Canca. 

Non-Elected Members; Five Paramount Chiefs, 70 office- 
holding Chiefs in nine Regions (72 of the 75 Chiefs 
support the ruling party) . 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Transkei National Independence Party: f. 1964; stands for 
non-racialism; supports Transkeian independence 
and called for complete independence in its 1968 
election manifesto, won 7 of 45 elected seats in 
Assembly in 1963 elections, 28 in 1968 and 25 in 1973; 
Leader Paramount Chief Kaizer Matanzima. 

Democratic Party: f. 1964; rejects apartheid; in favour of 
Transkei’s status as a province within South Africa, 
with equal rights for both races in the Republic; won 
38 of 45 elected seats in Assembly in 1963, 14 in 1968 
and 10 in 1973; Leader Hector N. Ncokazi (detained 
in 1977); Chair. Jackson Nkosiyane. 

New Democratic Party: Leader Knowledge Guzana. 

Transkei Freedom Party: f. 1976; Leader Cromwell Diko. 


JUDICIARY 

Transkei Supreme Court: Private Bag X5017, Umtata; 
Chief Justice G. C. A. Munnik. The Supreme Court was 
established in 1973 as the Transkei High Court and 
became the -Supreme Court in October 1976. It has 
jurisdiction over all persons and matters in the 28 
magisterial districts comprising Transkei; seat of court 
is at Umtata. Appeals are determined by the Ajjpellate 
Division of the South African Supreme Court in 
Bloemfontein. 


. Transkei 

RELIGION 

Church of the Province of South Africa: Bishop of St. 
John’s Rt. Rev. James Leo Schuster, m.a., Bishops- 
mead, Umtata 5100. 

Methodist Church of South Africa: Methodist Connexional 
Office, P.O.B. 2256, Durban, Natal; largest religious 
group in Transkei; c. 440,000 mems. In 1978 the 
Transkei Government stated that the church would 
be banned and replaced by a “Transkei Methodist 
Church”. 

Roman Catholic Church: Bishop of Umtata (Province of 
• Durban) Rt. Rev. Peter John Butelezi, P.O.B. 85, 
Umtata. 

THE PRESS 

Isazio: Umtata; weekly; Xhosa; Editor Vunyani Mrwet- 

YANA. 

Umthunywa: Owen St., P.O.B. 129, Umtata; f. 1937; 
English and Xhosa; Editor J. D’Olivera. 

RADIO 

Radio Bantu: broadcasts in Zulu, Xhosa, Southern Sotho, 
Northern Sotho, Tswana, Tsonga, Venda. 

FINANCE 

Barclays National Bank Ltd.: 76 York Rd., Umtata. 

Standard Bank of South Africa Ltd., The: Umtata; Man. 
P. R. Cressey. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Development Organizations 
Transkei Industrial Development Corporation: P.O.B. 103, 
Umtata; f. ,T976j_controlled by the Transkei Govern- 
ment; intended to establish finance and develop indus- 
tries in Transkei. 

TRANSPORT 

SHIPPING- 

Port facilities are to be constructed at , Mngazana. 
Completion is expected by 1984. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Transkei Airways Corporation: Matanzima Airport, 
Umtata; f. 1976; services to Johannesburg; Chair. 
R. P. Wronsley; Man. Dir. M. S. Pike; fleet of i Beech 
King Air Aioo. 
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SPANISH NORTH AFRICA 


Spanish North Africa comprises two enclaves within 
Moroccan territory, Ceuta, on the north African djast 
opposite Gibraltar, and .Meiilia, situated on a small 
peninsula jutting into the Mediterranean; two small 


town? on the .^^^'di^|;rr.lnl,',^:l co;ist ar.d unmhabiti 

island-;. S[innis!', No.-lh is .uhnini- 1- r'-.i r.s ,s 

integral part of Spain, ahi-.ongli this air.uu.’ei;;- at 
disputed in th.e lerritorit-.s 


CEUTA 


Area: 19 square km. 

Population (1975): 67.077- 

Finance: Spanish currency: 100 centimos=i peseta. 
E.Nxliange rates (December 1977): /i = 150.5 pesetas; 
U.S. $1=82.2 pesetas; 1,000 {)c?.etas= Ai.O.} = S 12. lO. 
External Trade; Ceuta is a duty-free port. Trade is chiefly 
with .Spain, the Balearic and Canary l.slands and 
Melilla. 

Transport: Much of the traffic between Spain and Morocco 
passes through Ceuta; there are ferrj’ services to 
Algeciras, Spain. 

Education: (197-1/75): Primary’: 251 schools, 10.778 pupils; 
Secondary: 1,7.83 pupils. 


Government: In both C.;iit.'v and Melili.a civil authority is 
vested in an olheiai directly respon.sible to tii..- .'.Imi./try 
of (he Interior and milita.rj' auU-.ority is vested in .a 
Commandant-Gcner.al. .\t present both thO'e positions 
are held by one official. .\ .Mayor admu-.i^ter.s t’le to-.vn. 
Mayor Si;!:.\n;.'o H.;:ci;!:F a. 

Religion; lifost Africans arc ?>ruslims; Euiopc.ans are nearly 
all Catholics; there arc a few jews. 

Press: III Fare' dr Cruta, Soh\ Ceuta; inornin.'. Dir. 
-\NTONio i)i; L.v Cr.oz .\r,usTi;:. 

Radio: Radio Cr.tila, Virgilio Onatc i. Ceuta.; co.mnicrc!a.l; 
owned by Sociedad Espanola de Radiodifusion; I.tit. 
J. Soi.i;nA. 


MELILLA 


Area: 12.3 square km. 

Population (1975); 59.O16. 

Finance: Spanisli currency {see Ceuta). 

External Trade: Melilla is a duty-free port. .Most imports 
are from Spain but over 90 per cent of e.xports go to 
non-Spanish tervitorios. Chief c.'tports: fish and iron ore 
from Moroccan mine.?. 

Transport: Tliero is a daily ferrj' service to .Malaga and 
a weeldy service to Almerfa, ^Iclilla airport is served by 
a daily service to .Mdlaga, operated by Iberia. 


Education (i97.j/75); Primary: 238 schools, 8..SIJ puj'.!!-; 
Secondary: 1 ,370 pnpib. 

Government: A mayor administers the town. 

Press: Ef Teirrtav.a de Mehl’.a, Ej.'ieito l-i-jsif.ol 10. 
.Melilla; morning; l.br. Tomas G.\lu,Cm Nooiti a 

Radio: Radio Itlcldla, OT'orn ll efi, M.-!i!!a; comm, od \l; 
owned by Socied.ad J-isji.ano!:! de R.'.dio '.ifu-.i-'.n. D.i 
G. Pai-au. 


OTHER POSSESSIONS 


These arc Penun de Velez de la Gomcra and ^ dla 
S.'uijurjo. Oil the Mediterranean coast between tcuta and 
.^Ichlla, and the Chafarma.s islands lyin.g east of .Melilla 


near the .Vlcerian border. Penou d'- Ve’.,-/ de hi (fi. 
and Vill.i Sanjurjo .ate - nirdl t.v.vn. The I'h.ii.-rie.!-, 
Plands h.ave no p..-rma!'...iit iiiluibitants. 



INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Democratic Socialist Republic of Sri Lanka lies 50 
miles east of the southern tip of India. The climate is 
tropical, average temperature 8o°f (26°c); the south-west 
around Colombo receives heavy monsoon rains. The 
ofiScial language, Sinhala, is spoken by about 70 per cent 
of the people; Tamil and English are also widely used. 
More than 66 per cent of the population are Buddhist, 
about 18 per cent are Tamil-speaking Hindus and there 
are important Christian (mostly Roman Catholic) and 
Muslim minorities. The national flag (proportions 35 by 
18) is dark crimson with a yellow border, in each comer of 
which a Bo leaf is depicted. In the centre is a gold lion and 
at the left are two vertical stripes of green and orange. The 
capital is Colombo. 

Recent History 

Sri Lanka, known as Ceylon until 1972, gained its inde- 
pendence from the United Kingdom in February 1948. 
From then until 1956, for a brief period in 1960 and 
from 1965 to 1970 the country was ruled, latterly in coali- 
tion, by the United National Party (U.N.P.), which was 
concerned to protect the rights of the Tamils, Hindus 
living in the north and north-east of the country. The 
socialist Sri Lanka Freedom Party (S.L.F.P.), formed in 
1951 by Solomon Bandaranaike, emphasized the national 
heritage, rvinning the support of groups that advocate the 
recognition of Sinhala as the official language and the 
establishment of Buddhism as the predominant religion. 
The S.L.F.P. won the 1956 elections decisively and re- 
mained in power, except for a three-month interruption in 
i960, until 1965, having formed a coalition government 
with the Trotskyist Lanka Saiiia Samaj Party (L.S.S.P.) 
in 1964. Following the assassination of Solomon Bandara- 
naike in September 1959, his widow, Sirimavo Bandara- 
naike, took over the leadership of the S.L.F.P. which at 
the 1970 elections became the leading partner of a United 
Front coalition government with the L.S.S.P. and the 
Communist Party (Moscow Wing) . 

In 1971 the United Front Government introduced 
reforms of the judicial system and in May 1972 the Repub- 
lican Constitution of Sri Lanka was adopted. This abolished 
the upper house of parliament and the Governor-General 
became President. 

In 1971 the United Front Government suppressed an 
uprising led by the left-wing Janatha Vimukti Peramuna 
(People’s Liberation Front), consisting mostly of unem- 
ployed young graduates. A state of emergency was declared. 
In October 1976 the Government ended restrictions of 
movement of those arrested during the uprising and 
stopped surveillance of those given suspended prison sen- 
tences. A new People’s Liberation Front emerged, led by 
Mahinda Wijesekera. 

Tension between the Sinhalese and the Ceylon Tamils 
increased after 1970. In 1976 the main Tamil party, the 
Federal Party, and other Tamil groups formed the Tamil 
United Liberation Front (TULF), calling for a separate 
Tamil state in the northern and eastern parts of the 
country. 


In December 1976 the Communists supported strikes of 
transport unions which were initiated by the U.N.P. and 
the L.S.S.P. (which had been expelled from the coalition 
in 1975). The strikes ended in January 1977, when the 
Government threatened to recruit new employees for the 
strikers’ positions. In February 1977 Mrs. Bandaranaike 
prorogued Parliament until May 19th. Several members of 
the S.L.F.P. resigned from the party and seven members 
of the Communist Party left the coalition government, 
forming an independent group within the Opposition. The 
state of emergency was lifted in February 1977 and 
general elections were held in July, accompanied by wide- 
spread violence. 

The U.N.P. won the elections with an overwhelming 
majority and Junius Jayawardene became Prime Minister. 
In August riots broke out between the Sinhalese majority 
and the Tamil minority. The TULF, which had become 
the main opposition party, increased its demands for an 
independent Tamil state. However, in September, Jaya- 
wardene firmly rejected these demands. 

Soon after the elections plans were set in motion to 
revise radically the constitution and in August legislation 
was passed to introduce a system of proportional repre- 
sentation for future elections to the National State 
Assembly. In October a constitutional amendment was 
passed to establish a presidential system of government 
and in February 1978 Jayawardene became the country’s 
first executive President. 

Cuts in the rice subsidy, introduced in the U.N.P. ’s first 
budget shortly after the elections, led to increased soli- 
darity between the trade unions and a new unity between 
i®ft-wing factions. In December 1977 there was a mass rally 
in Colombo of 30 federations of labour and major trade 
unions. 

In foreign policy Sri Lanka has adopted a non-aligned 
role. Negotiations have been held with India since 1964 0“ 
the repatriation of stateless Tamils of Indian origin. In 
February 1974 India agreed to accept half the 150,000 
Tamils in question. 

Government 

In October 1977 ^ presidential form of Government was 
adopted, allowing for a unicameral National State Assem- 
bly as the supreme legislative body, with 168 members 
elected for six years by universal adult suffrage. Executive 
powers are vested in the President, who is also directly 
elected every six years but is not accountable to the 
National Assembly. The President appoints the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet from members of the National 
Assembly, presides over cabinet meetings, and is em- 
powered to dissolve the National Assembly. The President 
can be voted out of office by a two-thirds majority of the 
Assembly. 

Sri Lanka comprises 22 administrative districts. 

Defence 

In 1977 the armed forces totalled 13,300: army 8 , 9 °°- 
navy 2,400, air force 2,000. Defence expenditure for 1977 
'vas 352.1 million rupees. Military service is voluntary. 
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Economic Affairs 

Tlic predominantly' rural population is concentrated in 
the wet south and south-west zones, where rubber, tea and 
coconuts are grown. Under land reform legislation, private 
ownership was limited in 1972 and company-owned 
estates, both foreign and domestic, were nationalized in 
1975. One-third of the national income and 70 per cent of 
foreign exchange earnings in 1977 were derived from the 
cultivation of tea and rubber, mostly' on estates, and coco- 
nuts, a smallholders’ crop. Output of these crops fell in the 
1970s because of drought, and coconut exports were 
restricted in 1976. 

Rice, the staple food, has been imported from the 
People’s Republic of China (under the rubber-for-ricc 
barter agreement), Thailand and Pakistan. Self-sufncicncy 
in rice is expected to result from improved irrigation in the 
north, one of the aims of the Mahaweli Development Pro- 
ject inaugurated in January 1976. The Project also em- 
braces flood control, the supply of water for domestic use 
and of hy'dro-electricity' for industry'. 

The only commercially important mineral is graphite, 
although there are also deposits of iron ore, monazite, 
ilmenite sands, limestone, clay and kaolin. Export earnings 
of gems rose from Rs. 3 million in 1971 to Rs. 200 million 
in 1975. Inshore and off-shore oil exploration, begun in 
1975. '"'as not successful, Sri Lanka is developing its water 
resources and the Maskeli Oya and Samanalawcwa projects 
are expected to produce sufficient power to meet immediate 
domestic requirements. 

The public sector industries, which include cement, 
textiles, petroleum and fertilizers, are undertaken by 
state-sponsored corporations, and supply primarily the 
domestic market. Export earnings from industrial products 
increased from 1971 and reached a record Rs. 537.9 million 
in the first nine months of 197O. 

Sri I.,anka’s principal trading partner is the People’s 
Republic of China. Foreign aid for development projects 
has come from Middle East countries, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, the U.S.S.R., the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
U.S.A., the Democratic People's Republic of Korea and 
Yugoslavia. 

Unemployment, which reached over one million in 1977, 
and inflation arc the country'’s main economic problems. 
There is also a pressing need for increased foreign capital. 
The economic policy of the new Government aims at 
reviving private investment. A Free Trade Zone has been 
proposed to encourage foreign investors by offering fiscal 
and other incentives to make Sri I-anka a ta.x haven In 
* 977 . under IMI' pressure, economic reforms were intro- 
duced; the currency w.as floated and foreign exchange 
controls were lifted to stimulate investment. Tariff b.irriers 
Were aho removed .’Vs .a result of these reforms the U>ll- 
granted a stand-by credit of 03 million Special I.)rawini; 
Fights. 


Transport and Communications 

Central Sri Lank, a is hillv and thicUl.v wooded. Init gc-sJ 
ro.ad .and rail links m.ak'^ most p.arts of th.e isl.and accessible, 
"ih" r.nlw.ays state-owneil with alniut i.so.s km of 

Tile st.ite .abo runs .a n.ation.al omnibus .service. Air 
Cryh.n which w.as to b-- repkaced by ?ri I..a.",ka Airav.ays 
l.'.d 111 107.S, conmets the m.ain towns of the .in ! 

e.v.t ;o t’«>’,>ml.o, .iiu! there .ate intetr..itior..\l •.•r\i..-e' Ijir 
{ It i.f t'ldumb,' t-, ,>t'.e cif the most impnt.’.nt in l.-'.-t 


Social Welfare 

There is an island netavork of hospitals, clinics .and 
dispensaries where treatment is free. There were ..56 b.os- 
pitals in 1973. with 30,732 bcxls. In 1972 there were 3.251 
doctors. Rice, the staple food, is subsidized by' tlie st.atc 
for those with a monthly income under Rs.300. The birth- 
rate dropped by almost 10 per cent between 1970 and 
1976. Unemployment benefits were introduced in 1977. 
Welfare payments account for over .a third of budget 
expenditure. 


Education 

Educ.ation is compulsory and free between the ages of 
5 and 1^. The m.ajority of .schools .arc .state-controlled and 
co-cducational. There are nearly 10.000 primary and 
second.ary schools, w'ith 2.O million pupils, and 2S teacher 
tr.aining colleges with over 0,000 students. The University 
of Sri Lank.a is divided into five campuses. Tliere are many 
technical colleges. Adult illiteracy, which in 1963 averaged 
2.^.5 per cent (males !.{..} per cent, females 35.9 per C'ent), 
had reportedly f.allen to only ^ per cent by 1977. 

Tourism 

As a stopping place for luxury cruises and by virtue of 
the spectacle of its Buddhist festivals, ancient monuments 
and natural scenery, Sri Lanka is one of Asia’s ino.st 
important tourist centres. Good motor roads connect 
Colombo to the main places of interest. 

In J97G 119,000 visitors came to Sri Lanka 

Visas arc not required to visit Sri Lanka by nation.als of 
Australia, Austria, C^inada, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Ireland, Italy, M.alaysia, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, N'onoy. P.ikistan, the 
Philippines, Singapore, Swxden, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.A. 

Sport 

Football, rugby, volleyball and cricket are the most 
popular games. 


Public Holidays 

1978 : May 1st (May Day), May z:st-2;nd (We-.ak i'ul! 
Moon holiday). May 23rd (Republic Day). June zorii 
(Poson Poya Day), June 30ih (R.anl: HoHdayj. Jvdy !</.!) 
(Esala Poya Day). .August I7fh (N’lkini Poya D.'.yi. S--; • 
tember 5th (Kama.-an I'rstiv.al Day), Sefit'-ml'-r l>•iU 
(Binara I’oya Day), October istli (Y.ap I’ov.a D.'.y), 
October jotli (Deepav.'di I'estival D.iy). Novetr.k' r j:5!i 
(Id-iil-.\zhal, Navernb'.r i.(th (Poy.-i D.ivj. Dr' r 
((.’ndiivap Poya I.’*.iyj. Dceemb'-r zf,!!: (r,kr:".m.o.:. 

Decemb'-r 31st (Ikink Ho!id;>yl, 


1979 : J aniiary (T.irr.i! Tli.ai I’l'ie.-.i! 

D.iy), Fet'ru.ary .itJi {Irulep'-m'.'-ucr (' 0 ;;-,;;;. ;r. ..'.m:. •; D 
ITl'ru.irv totli (,N!il.ul-ur,.N’.’,!'L li;;:!; of t'..- S'mj * 
N;n.im Poy.i Day.). Marcli biv.-.r.-.f rj. .'.f.-fe; 1' 

Day). .Apr:' {^ie.li.''.!.''. .'le. 1 T.tr-'.i! Nrv. AV p-', D. 

April 13 th (('.f^'^1 Fri lay:, 

TleTe !■• li.ik'-l.iy r". -r\ bi.e-i: !' " d--. V « ! 

full :r-.e '.Ti 







SRI LANKA 


Weights and Measures 

Legislation in November 1974 provided for the introduc- 
tion of the metric system but imperial units are still use^ 
for some purposes. 


I ntrod'iictory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cents = I Sri Lanka rupee. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); 

;£i,sterling=29.075 rupees; 

U.S. $1 = 15.875 rupees. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AKD POPULATION 


Population 


Area 

1 Census Enumerations 

Mid-j'ear Estimates 
(’000) 

July Sth, 

1963 

October 9th, 1971 1 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 ’ 

1976 

65,610 sq. km.* 

10,582,064 

12,711,143 

<3,525.948 

1 

.6,185,195 

12,860 

i 

13,100 

13,280 

13.510 

13.730 


25,332 sq. miles. 

ETHNIC GROUPS 
(1971 census) 


Sinhalese '. . . ' . 

9,147,000 

Ce3don Tamil . ' . ' 

1,416,000 

Indian Tamil . ■ ; 

1,195,000 

Ceylon Moors ..... 

824,000 

Others ...... 

129,000 

Total .... 

12,711,000 

DISTRICTS 


Districts; 
Amparai . 
Anuradhapura 
Badulla . 
Batticaloa 
Colombo . 

Gallo 

Hambantota 

J aflna 

Kalutaru 

Kandy 

Kegalla . 

Kurunegala 

Iilannar . 

Matale 

Matara . 

'Monaragalla 

Nuwara Eliya 

Polonnaruwa 

Puttalam 

Ratnapura 

Trincomalce 

Vavuniya 

Total 


•Area 
(sq. km.) 

Population 
( 1971 census) 

4.598 

273,000 

7.274 

389,000 

2,822 

616,000 

2.633 

258,000 

2,093 

2,673,000 

i,68g 

737.000 

2.623 

341,000 

2.586 

704,000 

1,616 

732,000 

2,367 

1,187,000 

1.663 

652,000 

4.776 

1,028,000 

2.497 

78,000 

1.995 

316,000 

1.246 

588,000 

5.666 

192,000 

1,228 

453,000 

3,449 

164,000 

3,036 

380,000 

. 3,239 ■ 

662,000 

2.714 

192,000 

3,799 

96,000 

65.610 

12,711,000 


Density 
( persons per 
sq. km.) 


59 

S3 

2I8 

9S 

1,277 

43b 

130 

272 

453 

501 

392 

230 

31 

158 

472 

34 

369 

48 

125 

204 

71 

25 
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Source; Data AsiajPacific 1976 A Statistical Profile. 
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Colombo fcapjtaJ) . 
Dehiwala-Mount Lavinia 
Jaffna 


PRI^'CIPAL TOWNS 
(1971 census) 

562,160 Kandy 

^54.785 Galle . 

107,663 


93,60; 


Births and Deaths (1974): 365.765 births registered (birth 
rate 27.3 per 1,000); 119,125 deaths registered (death 
rate 8.9 per 1,000). 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(1971 census) 



Males- 

Fe.'iales 

Total 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 

1-327,746 

501.231 

1,828,977 

Mining and quarrying ..... 

12.035 

I-O.^.] 

13.070 

Manufacturing ...... 

2.?0,II5 

99-290 

339.405 

Electricity, gas and water .... 

9-317 

250 

9,567 

Construction ...... 

102.347 

1,21.} 

403.561 

Trade, restaurants and hotels .... 

320,.)39 

23.329 

343.768 

Transport, storage and communications . 
Financing, insurance, real estate and business 

175-510 

3-366 

178.876 

services ...... 

23.22.S 

1.717 

24.945 

Community, social and personal services . 

361,037 

J3I.743 

492.7^'o 

Other activities (not adequately described) 

266,630 

47-287 

3 '. 1.91 7 

Total is E.mploy.me.vt . 

2 ,H 3 «-iO.) 

8J0,.!7I 

3 -''' I ’■.''■7,3 

Unemployed* ...... 

474.005 

•0 

to 

830,204 

Total Labour Foncr. . 

3. 312.. (69 

1.175.670 j 
! 

4. !■''>. 1 39 


* Including personr seeking work for the first time. 


AQRfCULTURE 

LAND USE. 1075 
('000 hectares) 


Arable Land ... 

S05 

Under Pcrm.ancnt Crops. 

1 .0^4 

Permanent Mcadows and P.isiurcs* 

439 

Forest Land .-.••• 

Z.'r^n 

Other L,and . 

M 57 

Iiikuul Water 


. i 

ToT,\L .\r! \ . . . i 

6.56: 


Cili Sur 
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INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 


Statistical Survey 




1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Beer .... 

’000 hectolitres 

80 

87 

73 

32 

Cigarettes 

million 

3.183 

3.424 

3,400 

3,590 

Cotton yam . 

’000 metric tons 

2.9 

4-9 

7-0 

5-6 

Cotton fabrics 

million sq. metres 

29 

32 

41 

45 

Cement 

’000 metric tons 

386 

383 

422 

474 

Raw sugar . 

1 > » 1 >* 

10.9 

7-1 

10 

21 


1975 {■ ooo metric tons): Cement 393, Raw sugar 20. 


Source: United Nations, Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 


FINANCE 

100 cents=i Sri Lanka rupee. 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents; i rupee. 

Notes: 2, 5, 10, 50 and 100 rupees. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): fi sterling=29.o75 rupees; U.S. 81=15.875 rupees. 

100 Sri Lanka nipees=;f3.44 = $6.3o. 

Note; Between September 1949 and November 1967 the Ceylon (now Sri Lanka) rupee was valued at 21 US cents 
(U.S. $1=4.7619 rupees). In November 1967 the rupee was devalued by 20 per cent to 16.8 U.S. cents ($1=5 9524 rupees) 
and this valuation remained in effect until August 1971 and from November 1971 to July 1972 In terms of s'teriino-^ the 
exchange rate was ;fi = i4.286 rupees from November 1967 to November 1971; and £i = 15.510 rupees from December'’: 971 
to June 1972. From July 1972 to May 1976 the Sri Lanka authorities maintained an official e.xchange rate against sterling 
at a mid-pomt of fx = 15.60 rupees, thus allowing the rupee’s value to fluctuate against other currencies in line with sterling 
(■'floating" since June 1972). In May 1976 the direct link with sterling was ended and the rupee’s value has since been 
determined in relation to a weighted "basket" of currencies of Sri Lanka’s trading partners, with the exchange rate auoted 
m terms of sterling. Since November 1977 the rupee has been "floating". The average market rate (rupees ner U S dollarl 
was: 6.4048 in 1973; 6.6485 in 1974; 7.0498 in 1975; 8.4585 in 1976. ' i" 1 ■ • ! 


Revenue 


General sales and turnover taxes 
Selective sales taxes 
Import levies 
Export levies 
Receipts from foreign exchange en 
titlement certificates 
Income taxes 
Gross receipts from government 
trading enterprises . 

Interest, profits and dividends 
Sales and charges 


Total (inch others) 


1975 


BUDGET 
(million rupees) 


679.6 

831.2 

335-9 

429.9 

1,054 .8 

770.1 

454-0 

145.2 
96.9 


5,092.6 


1976* 


667.0 

990.1 

458.0 

313-2 

1,600.0 

595-0 

461 .8 

100.1 
84.9 


5.644.5 


Expenditure 


Rectcrrent expenditure : . 

Defence and foreign affairs 
Irrigation, power and highways 
Education ... 
Public administration and home 
affairs .... 
Finance .... 
Transport 

Agriculture and lands 
Posts and telecommunications 
Health .... 

Food, co-operatives and small in 
dustries 

Capital expenditure : 

Pla.nning and economic affairs 
Irrigation, power and highways 
Industries and scientific affairs 
Finance 
Transport 

Plantation industry . 

Agriculture and lands 
Housing and construction 
Sinking Fund contributions, repay- 
ments and payments to internation- 
al organisations 

Total 


* Estimates. 

Source: Central Bank of Ceylon. Bulletin, September 1976 
1.380 


1975 


5.153-r 

328.7 
134.6 

681 . 8 

408.3 

1.004.0 
248.0 

297-3 

151-3 

338-1 

1.125.0 
1,960.3 

126.4 

464-5 

272.2 

76.0 

199-8 

182 .5 

145-4 

110.4 


437-7 


7.551 -I 


1976’* 


5.461 .9 
371-6 
137-9 

760.6 
393 - 3 

r.151-7 

233-2 

364-9 

166.9 

385-5 

1.040 . 7 
2,453-2 
395-4 
448-3 

407.8 
log. 6 

160.9 
171.4 
225.2 
151-2 


64S.5 


8,563.6 
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Sladsficii! Sunrv 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES MONICY SUPPLY 

(U.S. S million at December 31st) {mi’-Hmi at December 3istj 



197-1 

1975 

1976 

'■■Tl 

1 

! “'75 

1 

1 lOT'i 

1 

IMF Special Drawing Rights 

18 

13 

i-i 

Currenev outside banks 



2..G! 

Foreign exchange 

Go 

■15 

78 

Demand" deposits at com- 
mercial banks 

1.377 







' I 1 

Total 

78 

58 

92 


1 1 


Source: IMF, Inicrnaiional Financial Statistics. 


COST OF LIVING 
CoKsuMER Price Index, Colombo 
(base: 1970=100) 


1 

1 

1966 

1 

1967 

! 

196S j 

] 

19C9 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1 w.-, 

1 

Food .... 

79-9 

S2.5 

SS.7 

93-7 

IOI.9 i 

loS.o 

I 2 I .7 

iVi -0 

I !<(.'> 

I'liel and light 

70.5 

70.9 

75 -S 

91 .8 

103.5 

107.2 

120.8 

162.4 

1 7 : . 2 

Clothing 

85.4 

S5.0 

^7 -5 

95-3 

105.6 

1 10 . I 

135.5 

J.JO.O : 

I-,! f. 

Rent . 

92.5 

92.5 

92.5 

98 . 8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

! 

10 '}. 0 

1 M j i. 

.All Items 

81.3 

S3. 1 

S7.9 

1 94-4 

! 10::, 7 

100-2 

119.7 

1 3 ! • 

i 

in \ 


Source: International Labour Office, Ycai UooJ: oj J.alcui Statistics. 
1976 aviTa|;;c: I'nocl i.jS o. All itetn"- 1.53 
October 1977: Focnl i-pSo; All items :.\ii 3 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY ORIGIN* 
{iniihon nipets at current pricesi 



1972 



1973 


ton i 


A'griculture, hunting, fore.strv and fishing 

-J . 1 I 


5**^^*5 

f) 

-t 1 

■■ i 

-Mining and (piarryim; . ■ • • • 

05 

I 

.G ’3 

t) 



Mamilacluriug ...■■■ 

1 . 7-7 


■Z.oi 7 

0 

2 .} 7 ; 

2 r 

Construction .... 

71 I 

I 


I 

1 ... 1 . 1 ; 

: nr * 

Elcctncitv.'gas, water and samtar\- '•cr^•ICCs 

. 1 '’ 

- 



.1; 1 ■ 

r t 

Tr.msport, storage and comimiuications 

t . 1 1 1 

? 

t.52s 

(-> 



Wholesale .iiul retail traile 

1 


2 .D 5 




li. inking, insurance and re.d cst.ite 

i(n 


- I u 

u 

v‘! '* 1 


< >wm-rshi)i of dweUiucs 

iUi 

(y 

j 20 

0 



I’liblic .idmiilistration .uui defence 

.■^7 S 






( >t her services 


■t 


ty 



('. DP \T I'At lOI: t'osl 

j r 

1 

I : , 2 ' • 

I 



Net f.u tor income Itom .ibro.-id 

— 1 


— l !« 1 


- 11 ! .! 1 


( r N P AT Fai Ton t os r 



J ^ ; 




Indirect t.iAfs less sut)-nii‘'s 



I .* I 

' 

' ’ ' ' 



G N P M M.\l !.!-I !’!■!< I s 


1 



SRI LANKA Statistical Survey 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. ? million) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. 

325-3 

-336.3 

316.5 

—322.9 

366.3 

- 371-7 

509-3 

—628.7 

555-1 

—682.0 

556.5 

-576.2 

Trade Balance .... 

Exports of services .... 

Imports of services 

— II .0 

52.9 

—92.6 

-6.4 

5 I-I 

-89.7 

- 5-4 • 
60.6 

- 93-5 

-119.4 
66.6 
— 125. 1 

—126.9 

80.1 

—142.2 

-19.7 

75-9 

—126.7 

Balance on Goods and Services 
Unrequited transfers (net) : Private . 

Government . 

—50.8 

- 3-4 

17.8 

-44.9 

- 4-3 

16.7 

-38-3 

0.2 

12.9 


—188.9 

2.8 

76.7 

-70.5 

6.6 

58.1 

Current Balance .... 
Direct capital investment (net) 

Other long-term capital (net) . 

Short-term capital (net) .... 
Net errors and omissions 


—32.6 

0.4 

48.2 

1.8 

1 .6 

—25.2 

0. 5 
51-3 

1 . I 

0.8 

-135-9 

1-3 

70.5 

42.6 

3-4 


-5.9 

83.8 
— 20.6 
- 1-3 

Total (net monetary movements) 
Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights . 


19-5 

11-3 

28.5 

-18.2 

-25-9 

56.1 

Changes in Reserves, etc. 

10.4 

30.8 

28.5 

—18.2 

-25-9 

56.1 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

2,543 

1,916 

2.313 

2,033 

1,986 

1,946 

2,064 

2,008 

2.715 

2,617 

4,554 

3,472 

5,251 

3.933 

4,656 

4,480 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(million rupees) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Exports 

Rice .... 

Flour .... 

Sugar .... 

Petroleum products . 
Machinery' and equipment . 

270 

453 

321 

295 

224 

720 

857 

190 

905 

186 

1,062 

1,002 

248 

851 

n.a. 

Tea 

Rubber . . ' 

Coconut oil . 

Copra . . ■ 

Desiccated coconut 

Precious and semi-precious 
stones . 

Other domestic exports 

Total (inch others) 

2.715 

4,554 

5.251 

Total 


Source: Data AsiajPacific 1976 A Statistical Profile 

1382 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1,261 

1,360 

1,932 

592 

738 

654 

27 

141 

188 

4 

I 

7 

in 

252 

193 

141 

109 

n.a. 

349 

846 

n.a. 

2,617 

3,472 

3.923 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(’ooo rupee<?) 


Sia-tSiiciil Sun cy 



Imj’outs 

Exronrs 

1971 

1975 

1974 

i ' 

\ 1975 

Australia ..... 

270,569 

429,482 

'06,503 


Belgium ..... 

35.190 

16.566 

2S,,Soo 

12, 062 

Bulgaria ..... 

56,06s 

I. I 1 I 

22.407 


Burma ...... 

20.1,142 

120,640 

4,400 

4,400 

Canada ...... 

32.293 

62.395 

1 3 1 .003 

95,097 

China, People’s Republic . 

358,689 

661,51 1 

267,156 


France ...... 

3 - 13.792 

.429.120 

47.961 

.! '.002 

Germany, Federal Republic 

199.355 

252,047 

106,700 

! ! 6, 2 I 7 

India ...... 

218.050 

149,898 

4 , 6)5 

2.120 

Iran ...... 

172,911 

217,730 

74,397 

T 10.510 

Iraq ...... 

228,667 

6,092 

II 2.555 

! 00,4 52 

Italy ...... 

59..106 

3S.302 

93.1-84 

67.'’ 48 

Japan 

352.921 

4 17,041 

130,456 

!:-,282 

Korea, Republic .... 

19.365 

17,6-89 

47,862 

143.450 

Kuwait ...... 

55.166 

7,6So 

43,066 

5 - 8 . 58 7 

Netherlands ..... 

24,222 

46,223 

98,041 

60. JO » 

Pakistan ..... 

278,910 

60 

267,1 18 

- . 

Saudi Arabia . ... 

.) .16,98.) 

636.595 

61,672 

Oj, 2 I I 

Singapore . ... 

131.157 

103.823 

45,356 


South Africa ..... 

49 .-) 6 o 

30,557 

110,330 

1 20,62 ( 

U.S.S.R 

145.513 

112.145 

99,269 

1 '> 2,574 

United Kingdom .... 

170.3.15 

223,482 

353.6S3 

31 1,1 14 

U.S.A 

145.255 

336.645 

2 11,-835 

21.8,85.0 

Total (inch others) 

4,551,000 

5,251.000 

3.447,000 

5.022.936 


Soui-cc: Sii 


Lat'.ha Customs Returns 1075 


TOURISM 

I'OHIilGN XTSIToKS liV ORKVIN 


(cxcliuiiiii,’ oriii--<' p.^^sl.•nl,^■rs and <. xcnrsir>:i!vt',i 



1972 

1973 

'974 

Western Europe . ■ - • 


50.70 ( 

56 . 3 '.'''> 

Asia ...■■■ 

14.150 

16,510 

1 5.^no 

North America .... 

4.814 

5.974 

0.27 1 

Eastern Europe .... 

943 

1. 51 1 


.Australasia .... 

l. 4 'U 

I. , 80 ') 

2.502 

Others ...... 

854 

1.3-80 

2.221 

Total .... 


'*8 S 

« / « 8 

. 8 ;.. on 


197G:T I'-artst arrivaV- 1 10 . 


Tourist caruint;s (inilliou rurcos'. .?.t ro 5 (!'» 


Ho.od.. 
0 . !<■ ' 


i'>7 p. t , 


! 


iu;-. 


I 

[ 

I 


I 


7:u 




i 


TRANSPORT 

U.ML'.VAVS 



i 
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Statistical Survey 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


(motor vehicles in use at December 31st) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Cars 

89,024 

89.883 

90.732 

91.728 

93.769 

Motor-cycles . . ' 

21,596 

22,042 

22,501 

22,773 

23.384 

Buses 

11.835 

12,132 

12,619 

12,815 

17.116 

Goods Vehicles 

33.996 

34.396 1 

34.850 

! 

34.438 

34.6S9 


Source: International Road Federation, World Road Statistics. 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 


(Vessels: ’000 net tons; Goods; ’000 metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

Vessels: 





Entered . ^. . . 

2,823 

2,261 

2,474 

n.a 

Cleared .... 

3,082 

3.064 

3,251 

n.a. 

Goods: 





Loaded .... 

1.310 

L177 

1,120 

1,150 

Unloaded 

3.458 

3.403 

1 

3,034 

2,963 


* Estimates. 


Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


(Air Ceylon domestic services) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Kilometres flown (’000) 

579 

170 

289 

371 

Passenger-kilometres (’000) 

13,115 

4.527 

5.746 

8.775 

Cargo (ton-km.) 

4.148 

! 

1,500 

580 

1,695 


Source: Central Bank of Ceylon, Bulletin^ September 1976. 


EDUCATION 


(1974) 



Schools 

Pupils 

Teachers 

Elementary 

6.226 

n.a. 


Secondary .... 

3.139 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Other .... 

260 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Tot,\i, 

1 

9,625 

1 

2.534,071 

100,910 


Source (unless othenvise stated): Department of Census and Statistics, Colombo. 
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SRI LANKA 


The Cor.s'.it-.diot:, The Cro:'fri:fi:c!. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of tlic Rcpulilic of Sri Lanka (Cevlon) 
was adopted and enacted by the Constituent Asseinlllv of 
the People of Sri Lanka on .May 22nd, 1972. 

A summary of the main provisions of the Constitution 
follows. 

THE NATIONAL STATE ASSEMBLY 

The Assembly consists of such a number of elected 
representatives of the people as a Delimitation Commission 
shall determine. The .Assembly e.vcrcises: 

(а) the legislative power of the people; 

(б) the executive power of the people, including the 
defence of Sri Lanka, through the President and 
Cabinet Ministers: and 

(c) the judicial power of the people through Courts and 
other institutions created by law, e.xcept in the case 
of matters relating to its powers and privileges, where- 
in the judicial power of the people may be e.xercised 
directly by the National State Assembly. 

The normal life of the Assembly is six years and there 
is universal suffrage for those over 18 years old. 

EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT 

A cabinet of Ministers is vested with the direction and 
control of the government of the Republic and is collec- 
tively responsible to the National State Assembly and 
ans\verable to the National State Assembly on all matters 
for wliich they are responsible. The Prime Minister 
determines the number of lilinistcrs and Ministries and 
the assignment of subjects and functions to Ministers. 
The Prime Minister and other Ministers of the Cabinet 
and Deputy Ministers arc appointed by the President. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 

Buddhism: Buddhism has the foremc^t pl.ace amour 
religions and it is the duty of the State to protert and 
foster Buddhism, at the same time allowinr; every citi.-c.u 
the freedom to adopr the religion of hir. choice. 

Language: Sinhala is the ofricia! language and all laws 
shall be made or enacted in Sinhala. TJ;e use of Tamil, the 
language of the largest minority community, continues to 
be protected under the Tamil language .Act of 1058. 

State Policy: The Rejmblic is pledged to carrv forv.aid 
tlie progressive advancement tow.irds the c't.ab'if.’iment 
in Sri Im.nka of a socialist democracy. 

President: The President of tlie Republic is t!:c Ik-.ad of 
State. He appoints the Prime Minister and the other 
Ministers, 

Control of Finance: The National State /I'.^rmiily h i , 
full control over public finance. 

Creation of Courts: The National State .Xs'-miMy nt.u- 
create and e.stabli.sh institutio.ns for the administraticn oi 
justice and the settlement of industri.a! and other di- putet 


In October 1077 a con-ititutiiiiml .tiU'-ndmeiit 
im-S^ed, iiitroducim; a pn-i'lentiai .--v-tem oi ...a i rmm rt, 
whereby e.veetitiw pnucr- are %e‘-t'il m ilm Pr. -i 
who i-- to he directly ihcte,! by univm'.d .olu',* • •lur.e,..- 
every .^i.\ ye.ir,-. Tlu Pre'-ideiit not .ucount d>I'- !>■ 
National State .\^'emb!v ami i-; t mpov.. re,i t<. do, ;i 
The incumbent I’nme .Mini-tiT bii.ime th” tif f 
Pie.'itlent in I'ebrmuy 107.'. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Jusius Rich.mmi jAY.\w.\iiii!,M: 

CABINET 


[I- (it iiii 

President, Minister of Defence and Plan Implementation: 

Ji'Nius Richaiuj jAYAWAium.xi:. 

Prime Minister, Minister of Local Government, Housing and 
Construction: Ranasingiii: Pi:i;MAi>ASA 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: .A. C. S. Hami i 0 
Minister of Irrigation, Power and Highways: (.wsm 

Dissanavaki; 

Minister of Trade: Lauith .\ 7 uvi.\r!!Mvi'At.t 

Minister of Public Administration and Home Affairs: 

I.M.fl. I AVAWnUUI,'! A 

Minister of Shipping, Aviation and Tourism: \'>i"*.!.\ 

K e.vr. anuau \ 

Minister of Education: N P. Wi;! ueSM 
Minister of Finance, Planning and Economic Affair:; 

Rru. sii D: -Mi l 

Minister of Labour: Cavt i P } m m •• n 

Minisfer of Industries andScientitic Attain;* m h u- 


.V >97^) 

Minister of Cultural Affairs: ; I. !' ii- i - if 
Minister of Fisheries: i .■ mi ■ I'; ; ; - ■. 

Minister of Health; L. •’.'im ! !•, .■. 

Minister of Information and Rrcadc-istinj: I' 

Wij:-; :t 

Minister 0 ! Parliamentary Attain and Spe?!:; ’ ' ' : 

!h !•! I- •. 

Minister ol Transport; M !i 

Minister of Atficuttore and Lar.dt: • ! • 

Minister c! Post: and Tetfccm.mynkatien? : i ■ 

i ‘.'i 

Minister c! Plar.t.-)t!cn Irdckrif! ' ' ' ' 1 - ■ 

Mintifer cl Tejtde tndmtry ‘ 

Minister ct Jv-'.ite; , 

Minister c? Seciil fervictt; 

Minister c! Feed and Cs-crnatirrs: ■’ 



SRI LANKA 


Parliament, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 


PARLIAMENT 


NATIONAL STATE ASSEMBLY 

Speaker: Ananda Tissa de Alwis 
General Election, July 1977 


Party 

Seats 

United National Party .... 

139 

Tamil United Liberation Front 

17 

Sri Lanka Freedom Party 

8 

Ceylon Workers’ Congress 

I 

Independent ..... 

I 

Vacant ...... 

2 

Total . ' . 

168 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


The following were the main political parties and groups 
of parties at the 1977 general elections; 

Geylon Workers' Congress (CWC); 72 Ananda Coomaras- 
wamy Mawatha, Colombo 7; f. 1940; Pres. S. Thonda- 

MAN. 

Janata Vimukti Peratnuna (JVP) (People's Liberation 
Fronl); Leader Rohana WijeweeUa. 

Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) : 301 Barley Rd., Colombo 
lo; f. 1951 by the late Solomon Bandaramaike; 
Socialist: stands for a neutralist foreign policy, nat- 
ionalization of certain industries, Sinhala as the official 
language, with safeguards for minorities; Pres. Sirimavo 
R. D. Bandaranaike; publ. The Nation (weekly in 
Sinhala and English). 

Tamil United Liberation Front (TULF): aim to establish a 
separate autonomous region, known as Eelam, with the 
right of self-determination: Sec.-Gen. Appapillai 
Amirthaungham. Consists of; 

Federal Party: 238 Main St., Jaffna; f, 1949; principal 
Tamil party; stands for a separate sovereign Tamil 
state; Joint Secs.-Gen. A. Amirthalingam and 
M.Sivasithamparam, m.p. 

Tamil Congress: strongly represented in northern and 
eastern Ceylon; Leader G. G. Ponnambalam. 


United Left Front (ULF): f. 1977; Leader Tikiri Banda 
S uBASiNGHE. Consists of: 

Lanka Sama Samaja Parly [Equal Society Party)-, f. 
1935; Trotskyist; stands for nationalization of 
foreign owned companies, opposed to communalism; 
Leader Dr. Nanayakkarapathirage M. Perera; 
Sec. Bernard Soysa; pubis. Sumasamajaya, 
Samadharmam and Saniasamajist (Trotskyist 
weeklies in Sinhala, Tamil and English respectively)., 

Mahajana Prajathanthra [People’s Democratic Party): 
{. 1977 by defectors from SLFP; Leader Nanada 
Ellsvvela. 

Communist Party: 91 Cotta Rd., Colombo 8; f. 1943; pro- 
Moscow; left the ULF in March 1977; Ghair. Pieter 
G. B. Keuneman; National Organizer V. A. Samara-' 
wickrama; 9,500 mems.; pubis. Maubima, Desabhi- 
mam. Forward (weeklies in Sinhala, Tamil and English 
respectively), Aththa (Sinhala daily), Navalokaya 
(Sinhala monthly). 

United National Party (UNP): "Siri Kotha”, Kollupituya, 
Colombo; Democratic Socialist party; aims at a 
policy, Sinhala as the official language 
and State-aid to denominational schools; Pres Junius 
Richard. Jayawardene; publ. The Journal [weekly in 
Sinhala and English). 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


HIGH COMMISSIONS AND EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO SRI LANKA 
(HC) High Commmission; (E) Embassy. 


Afghanistan: Islamabad, Pakistan (E). 

Argentina: New Delhi, India (E). 

Australia; 3 Cambridge Place, Colombo 7 (HC); High 
Commissioner: A. H. Borthwick (also accred. to 
Maldives) . 

Austria: New Delhi, India (E). 

Belgium: New Delhi, India (E). 

Brazil; New Delhi, India (E). 

Bulgaria; New Delhi, India (E). 


UMa^I ThTmL^kg!"’ 7 

791 Dharmapala Mawatha 
Colombo 7 (E): Ambassador: Huang Ming-ta. 

Go^t 2 Sz Ana Marl 
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Czechoslovakia: 47/47A Horton Place, Colombo 7 (E); 

Ambassador: Frantisek Malik. 

Denmark: New Delhi, India (E). 

Egypt: 95 Wycrama Mawatha, Colombo 7 (E); Atubas- 
sador: Mostafa Rated Abdul Wahab. 

Finland: New Delhi, India (E). 

France: 89 Rosmead Place, Colombo 7 (E); Ambassador: 
Jacques Bourgoin. 

German Democratic Republic: loi Rosmead Place, 
Colombo 7 (E): Ambassador: Kraft Bu.mbel (also 
accred. to Maldives and Singapore), 

Germany, Federal Republic: 16 Barnes Place, Colombo 7 
(E); Ambassador : Dr. Hildegunde Feilner. 

Ghana: New Delhi, India (HC). 

Greece: New Delhi, India (E). 

Guyana: New Delhi, India (HC). 

Hungary: New Delhi, India (E). 

India: 18-5/1 Sir Baron Jayatilcke Mawatha, Colombo i 
(HC); High Caiiimissiouer: GuRBACiiAN StNcii. 

Indonesia: 10 Independence Ave., Torrington Place, 
Colombo 7 (E); Ambassador: Soekirman. 

Iran: Islamabad, Pakistan (E). 

Iraq: 49 Dharmapala Mawatha, Colombo 3 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Tawfiq Abdul Jabbar. 

Italy: 586 Galle Rd., Colombo 3 (E); Ambassador: Dr. 
Fabrizio Fabbricotti. 

Japan: 20 Gregory's Rd., Colombo 7 (E); Ambassador: 

Akira Yoshioka. 

Jordan: New Delhi, India (E). 

Kenya: New Delhi, India (HC). 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: New Delhi, India 
(E). 

Kuwait: New Delhi, India (E) 

Laos: New Delhi, India (E) 

Lebanon: New Delhi, India (E). 

Sri Lanka also has diplomatic relations 


Diploviaiic Repirscitla'ion, Judicial Sys.U‘!n, 

Malaysia: 63A Ward Place, Colombo 7 (HC): Hfvb Cr>-.. 

niissiojirr; Mon.v.r.n Mustai-ha bin-Dato Mahui.-p. 
Mexico: New Delhi. India (E). 

Mongolia: New Delhi, India (E). 

Nepal: New Delhi, India (E). 

Netherlands: New Delhi. India (E'i. 

New Zealand: Sing.aporc (HC). 

Nigeria: New Delhi, India (HC). 

Norway: New Delhi, India (E). 

Pakistan: 17 Sir Ernest dc Silva Mawatha, Colombo 7 (E); 

Ambassador: Abdur Raui' Khan. 

Philippines: 5 Torrington Place, Coloml>o 7 (E); .dmi'.-:!. 
sador: Librado D. Cayco. 

Poland: 48 Jawattc Rd., Colombo 5 (E); Amlassadcr: 

WlKTOR KiNKCICI. 

Romania: New Delhi, India (E). 

Singapore: New Delhi, India (HC). 

Spain: New Delhi, India (E). 

Sudan: New Delhi, India (E). 

Sweden: New Delhi, India (E). 

Switzerland: Kuala Lumpur. M.ilay.'-ia (E), 

Thailand: New Delhi. India (E). 

Trinidad and Tobago: New Delhi, India (HC). 

Turkey: New Delhi, India (E). 

U.S.S.R.: 62 Sir Ernest de Silva Mawatha. Colombo 7 (E): 

Ambassador: Rafik Nish.anov. 

United Kingdom: G.alle Rd., Kollupitiya, Colombo 3 (HCl; 
High Comt>:tss!Ot:rf : David P.tscor; .'.iki *. (.iho 
accred. to Maldives). 

U.S.A.: .pt Galle Rd., Colombo 3 (E); Amd 
W. Howard Wkii.gii.s (.ib-'i .iccre'l !>> .M,-’!;!!'. c 

Vict-Nam: New Delhi. India (E). 

Yugoslavia: 32 Cambridge Place, Colombo 7 (E); .lob.n- 
sador: Slohadan Mauxi.n’Dvic. 

rith Lu.vcmbourg and the Vatican City. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Chief Justice: Hon. Victor Ten.nf.koon. 

The judicial system consists of the Supreme Court, the 
Court of Criminal .Vppcal and 2.8 District ( mirt.'. which 
have unliniitcd original civil jurisdiction and crtuuii.il 
jurisdiction in resjiccl of .all orteiiccs which are not within 
the ex'cliisive jurisdiction of the Siijireiiie C ourt Di'-trict 
( oiirt.s try only cases coiiiinilted to them for tri.rl by 
^fa,gl.strafes' Coiirt.s. 


There are 30 Courts of Keijiie^ts with oiigina! e 
jurisdiction in all actions in which the debt, li.iin.age 
demand, or the i-.due of land in dispute, iloes not « 
stiimlated anuniiit There aie forty-iive Rural I onrt- 
The Judicial Coiuniission tries ulfi-nres m 1 ouiua t 
with ativ tebenioii. insiiriection or any wi'.U .pre.'.-. - 
down ol l.iw .ind oriU-r, enru-ncy o!ieiu-e> .m-l “ ■■i-‘t 
of iinlustria! j'l.uits 

The t'onstitution.d Coiiit ot tpe p' r'.'n -. -ipj’ oi.t-- 1, 
the I’re .;de:it. rules on the v.'.hdi'y of Ir-;:' ..'.'.i n'. 
within the X.ition.i! t-tate .\‘.-e;r.h.v. t 

thc-e ni.itters i-.fwv oti!-:i!e tlw -jbierr •'■. o>,l!n 
coin 


ivil 
or 
.1 .1 


RELIGION 

BUDDHISM 

Seventy jv-r r.-nt of th- p-ip-.d.-ip-."; .n- 
itiuldhist 'I'iiere are i.-.n -, JU,; l.iin-; - , 

living in 6.000 teniplci on tlw 1, 

Ceylon Regional Centre of the World Fellovrjhip of Budd- 
hists: 6 I’agr! Kd., Cf'loml.o S'c. W. P, '.rrA 

Buddhist Congress: Vicr. ; 

HINDUISM 

Tl'.e m.ij-.'rity of t!.e 'i'.i;:'.:l f : r. .'f-- :l i . ■* 

Hindu p ip'd-itam rmird-.-r' I'Ver tw • o ■" 

ISLAM 

T!ie tct.al Mtuh:;-. prj-pv.L.ue;, ■.tv,-: 

CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 

cnrr.cH vi' ccvi > >:•' 

Clihopef KBfur.frsIs: Rf b>\ <:y*r;. 

UASf.-aor: j-.-.!. 'p's H--.!*. K-.r tv '. • ' ' 



SRI LANKA 


Religion, The Press 


Bishop of Colombo: Cyril Abeynaike; Bishop’s House, 
368/3 Bauddhaloka Mawatha, Colombo 7. 

CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 
Bishop: Rt. Rev. D. J. Ambalavanar, b.a.. b.d., m.th., 
Jaffna Diocese, Vaddukoddai; there are about 5.000 
members of the Church of South India in Sri Lanka. 

METHODIST CHURCH IN SRI LANKA 
President of Conference: Rev. P. B. Rajasingham, b.d.; 
Methodist Headquarters, Colombo 3. 

THE PRESBYTERY OF SRI LANKA 
The Dutch Reformed Church in Sri Lanka. 

Moderator: Rev. C. N. Jansz, g.th. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
In 1976 there were 998,600 Roman Catholics in Sri 
Lanka. 

Archbishop: The Most Rev. Nicholas Marcus Fernando, 
B.A., D.D., Metropolitan Archdiocese; Archbishop’s 
House, Colombo 8. There are 11 Bishops, one Prefect 
Apostolic and one retired Cardinal Archbishop. 

THE PRESS 

NEWSPAPERS 

Dailies 

Newspapers are published in Sinhala, Tamil and English 
There are three main newspaper publishing groups; 
Associated Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd., Express News- 
papers (Ceylon) Ltd. and Times of Ceylon Ltd. In February 
1973 legislation was passed setting up a Press Council of 
five members and imposing controls on newspapers, 
notably on the publication rvithout official approval of 
Cabinet proceedings. In July 1973 the takeover of Associa- 
ted Newspapers by the Government was completed. The 
Government also owns Times of Ceylon Ltd. 

Aththa: 95 Cotta Rd., Colombo 8; Sinhala; f. 1965; Com- 
munist; Editor B. A. Siriwardene; circ. 17,500. 

Ceylon Daily Mirror: c/o Times of Ceylon Ltd., 3 Bristol 
St., Colombo i; f. ig6i; morning; English; published by 
Times of Ceylon Ltd.; independent; Editor E. P. de 
Silva; circ. 10,500. 

Ceylon Daily News: P.O.B. 248, Lake House, D. R. Wije- 
wardene Mawatha, Colombo 10; f. 1918; morning; 
English; publ. by the Associated Newspapers of Ceylon 
Ltd.; Editor S. Pathiravitana; circ. 53,400. 

Ceylon Observer: P.O.B. 248, Lake House, D. R. Wije- 
wardene Mawatha, Colombo; f. 1834: evening (5 days) 
and Sunday morning; publ. by the Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon Ltd.; Editor W. Lionel Fernando 
(daily), M. de Silva (Sundays); circ. evening 5,000; 
Sunday 80,900. 

Davasa: morning; Sinhala. 

Dinamina: P.O.B. 24S, Lake House, D. R. IVijewardene 
Mawatha, Colombo 10; f. 1909; morning; Sinhala; 
publ. by the Associated Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd.; 
Editor T. B. Peramune Tillake; circ. 129,300. 
Dinapalhy: morning; Tamil. 

Dirapatha: morning; Sinhala. 

Eclanaadu: P.O.B. 49, 63 Silva Kovil West Rd., Jaffna; 
f. 1959; morning; Man. Editors K. P. H.\ran, S. M. 
Gobal.\ratnam; circ. 12,000. 


Janadina: 47 Jayantha Weerasekera Mawatha, Colombo 
10; f. 1965; morning and Sunday; Sinhala; publ. by 
Suriya Printers and Publishers Ltd.; Editor. Mulen 
Perera. 

Janata: Lake House, D. R. Wijewardene Mawatha, 
Colombo; f. 1953; evening; Sinhala; published by the 
Associated Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd.; Editor D. F. 
Kariyakarawana; circ. 6,000. 

Lankadipa: 3 Bristol. St., Colombo i; f. 1947; morning; 
Sinhala; publ. by Times of Ceylon Ltd.; Editor D. H. 
Abeysinghe; circ. 15,000. 

Mithran: 185 Grandpass Rd., Colombo 14; f. 1966; morning; 
Tamil; publ. by Express Newspapers Ltd.; Editor K. 
Sivapiragasam; circ. 12,000. 

Savasa: afternoon; Sinhala. 

Sun: morning; English. 

Thinakaran: Lake House, D. R. Wijewardene Mawatha, 
Colombo 10; f. 1932; morning; Tamil; publ. by the 
Associated Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd.; Editor R. 
Sivagurunathan; circ. daily 13,800. 

Virakesari: 185 Grandpass Rd., Colombo 14 (P.O.B. 160); 
f. 1930; morning; Tamil; Editor K. Sivapiragasam; 
circ. 32,000. 

Sunday Papers 

Chintamani: Tamil. 

Janasathiya: 47 Jayantha Weerasekara Mawatha, Colombo 
10; Sinhala; published by Suriya Printers and Pub- 
lishers Ltd.; Editor Sarath Nawana. 

Observer {Magazine Edition): f. 1923; Editor Roshan 
Peiris (see Ceylon Observer above). 

Riviresa: Sinhala. 

Shri Lankadipa: 3 Bristol St., Colombo i; f. 1951; Sinhala; 
publ. by Times of Ceylon Ltd.; Editor D. H. Abey- 
singhe; circ. 35,300. 

Silumina: P.O.B. 248, Lake House, D. R. Wijewardene 
Mawatha, Colombo 10; f. 1930; Sinhala; publ. by the 
Associated Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd.; Editor Wimala- 
siRi Perera; circ. 278,000. 

Sunday Times: P.O.B. 159, 3 Bristol St., Colombo i; f. 
1923; independent; English; publ. by the Times of 
Ceylon Ltd.; Editor H. E. R. Abayasekara; circ. 
16,900. 

Thinakaran Vaara Manjari: P.O.B. 1217, Lake House, 
D. R. Wijewardene Mawatha, Colombo 10; f. 1948; 
published by the Associated Newspapers of Ceylon 
Ltd.; Editor R. Sivagurunathan; circ. (Sunday 
edition) 21,100. 

Times Weekender: English. 

PERIODICALS 
(weekly unless otherwise stated) 

Bosat, The: Vajirarama, Bambalapitiya, Colombo; f. 
1937; Buddhist English monthly; Board of Editors 
Yens. Narada, Piyadassi and Vinita and J. S. Gomes. 

Ceylon Government Gazette: Government Press, P.O.B. 
500. Colombo; f. 1802; official Government publication; 
circ. 54,364. 

Ceylon Journal of Adult Education: i Maliban Street, 
Colombo; published by Ceylon Literacy Campaign; 
Socialist; monthly; Editor T. P. Anerasinghe, b.a., 

F.R.ECON.S. 

Ceylon Journal of Medical Science: c/o The Librarian, 
University of Sri Lanka, Colombo Campus, P.O.B. 
169S, Colombo 3. 
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Ceylon Law Recorder: Kotte; f. 1919: leg^ miscellany and 
law report of Ceylon: monthly; Editorial Board: N. E. 
Weerasooria, Q.C., W. S. Weerasooria, ll.b., ph.d. 

Ceylon News: P.O.B. 248, Lake House, D. R. 'Wijewardene 
Mawatha, Colombo 10; f. 1938; articles from the 
Ceylon Obsei-ver and the Ceylon Daily News', published 
by the Associated Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd. 

Ceylon Teacher, The: 95 Main Street, Jaffna; monthly 
journal of the All-Ceylon Union of Teachers; Editor 
A. E. Tamber, b.sc. 

Ceylon Woman: 5 Castle Terrace, Colombo 8; English; 
monthly; Editor Sita Jayawardana. 

Coconut Journal: Printing House, 16, 1/17 Baillie St., 
Colombo; f. 1956; quarterly; Editor Valentine S. 
Perera. 

Duthaya: Colombo Catholic Press, Colombo; monthly; 
Editor Rev. Fr. Oswald Gomis. 

Expo News: Trade Information Service, P.O.B. 1507; f. 
1976 replacing the Ce3’]on Trade Journal; published by 
the Trade Information of the E.xport Promotion 
Secretariat and the Department of Commerce; monthly; 
Editor-in-Chief Dir. of Trade Information Service. 

Financial Times, The; 323 Union Place, P.O.B. 330, 
Colombo 2: quarterly; commercial and economic 
affairs: Man. Editor Cyril Gardiner; Deputy Editor 
J. A. Alovsius; Business Man. P. M. Aloysius. 

Gnanarathapradeepaya: Colombo Catholic Press. Colombo 
8; Sinhala; National Catholic paper; Chief Editor 
Hector Welgampola; circ. 26,000. 

Janakavi: 47 Jayantha Weerasekera Mawatha, Colombo 
10; Sinhala; fortnightly; Associated Editors Wima- 
LAtvEERA Perera and Nimal Horana. 

Janawegaya: 29 Jayantha Weerasekera Ave., Colombo 10; 
1973; Sinhala; political newspaper. 

Journal of the Ceylon Medical Association: 6 Wijerama 
Mawatha, Colombo 7; f. 1888; quarterly: Editors Prof. 
N. D. W. Lionel, Dr. Lakshman Ranasinghe. 

Mihira: Lake House, D. R. Wijewardene Mawatha, 
Colombo; Sinhala children’s magazine; circ. 101.500. 

Morning Star: American Ceylon Mission Press, Manipay; 
f. 1841: English and Tamil; Editors L. S. Kulathun- 
GAM (English), Rev. N. Subramaniam (Tamil). 

Navalokaya: Gampaha, W.P.; f. 1941: Sinhala; montlily; 
articles on literature, art, politics, education, science, 
etc. 

Navayugaya: Lake Hou.sc, D. R. Wijewardene Mawatha i; 
Colombo; f. 1956; literary fortnighth’; Sinhala; circ. 
36,500. 

Public Opinion: 723 .Maradana lid., Colombo 10. monthly; 

Editor N. G. L. Marasinghe, 

Rasavahini: 3 Bristol St., Colombo; f. 1956; Sinhala; 

monthly; Editor M. Disanayake. 

Sarasaviya: P.O.B. z.jS, I.akc House, D. R Wijewardene 
Mawatha. Colombo; f. 1963; Sinhalese; circ. 55.800. 

Sathiaveda Pathukavalan; Jaffna; published by St. 
Joseph’s Catholic Press; f. 1876; Tamil; Editor Rev. 
Er. G. E. M. Joseph. 

Sinhala Bauddhaya: M.aha Bodhi M.andira, 13 Maligakanda 
Rd., Colombo lo; f. 1906; published by The Maha Bodi 
Societj* of Ceylon; Editor-in-Chief Raja V. Ekana- 
yaka; circ. 25.000. 

Sutantiran: 104 a Silvor.Mnith Street, Colombo, f. lojy. 
Tamil; Editor S. T. Sivanavagam, 

Symposium: 36 V’.ajira Road, Colombo; English; liter.t- 
turc. art and films; quarterly; Editor W. 13 . C. Silv.a. 


The Press, Publishers 

Tropical Agriculturist, The: Agricultural Information 
Division, 102 Union Place, Colombo 2; f. 1881; research 
quarterly published by the Department of Agricuiture; 
circ. 750. 

Vanitha Viththi: Times Building, Colombo; f. 1957: 
Sinhalese women’s magazine; Editor M. Disanayake; 
circ. 7,100, 

Virakesari (Weekly Illuslraied edition)-. 1S5 Grandpass Rd., 
Colombo 14 (P.O.B. 160): f. 1930; Editor K. Siv.a- 
piragasam; circ. 38,000. 

PRESS AGENCIES 

Press Trust of Ceylon: Negris Bldg., P.O.B. 13 1, Colombo i; 
Chair. A. K. Premadasa; Sec. and Gen. ih^an. .-V. W 
Amunugama. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): 20, i/i Regent Flats, 
Parsons Rd., Colombo 2; Corr. Dalton ue Silva. 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) (Fed. Repub. of Genua);}'): 
15/4 De Saram Rd., Mt. Lavinia; Corr. Re.x de Silva. 

Hsinhua (People's Republic of China): 22 Buffer’s Lane, 
Colombo 7: Corr. Peng Ting-ciiiang. 

Iraqi News Agency: c/o Cevdon Observer, I..akc House, 
D. R. Wijewardene Mawatha. Colombo 10; Corr. 
A. L. M. Farook. 

Reuters (U.K.): P.O.B. 131, 2nd Floor, Ncgri.s Bldg., 
Colombo i; Corr. Clarence Fernando. 

United Press International (UPl) (U.S..d.): c/o Ceylon 
Dailj’ News, D. R. Wijewardene IMawatha, Colomlio 
10; Corr. P. A. J. L. Segara. 

Tlie following are also represented: Novimska Agciicija 

Tanjug (Yugoslavia), Prensa Latina (Cuba) and Tass 

(U.S.S.R.). 


PUBLISHERS 

Associated Nev/spapers of Ceylon Ltd.: (.\NCL) P.O.B. 248, 
Lake House, D. R. Wijew.ardcne Mawatha, Colombo 
10; f. 1926; nationalized 1973; Chair. R. Bodinagoda: 
Sec. S. R. i\. Dharmakatne. 

Colombo Catholic Press; 956, Gnanarathapradccpa\’a 
Mawatha, Borella, Colombo S; f. 1S65; liturgical books; 
publishers of The Messotger, The Gnar.aralhapradee- 
paya. The Wcehly; Man. I.iir. Rev. I'r. Francis 
Madiwre.-n. 

Express Newspapers (Ceylon) Ltd,: 1S5 Grandpass Rd., 
Colombo 14; publishers of Virakesari Daily, Virakesari 
Weekly, Mitkran Daily, Mithra;; Weekly: Chief Editor 
K. Sivariragasam. 

M. D. Gunasena and Co. Ltd.: 217 Olcoti Mav.ath.i, 
Colombo 1 1 ; f. 1915; educ.itional and general. 

Hansa Publishers Ltd.: Hansa House, Clifford Avc.. 
Colombo 3; gcncr.al. 

Lake House Printers and Publishers Ltd.: 41 VAA.D. 
Raman.ayake Maw.atha. P.O.B. i.jsS. Colombo 2; 
cduc.ational and gcncr.il: Chair. R. S. Wijewai-.ur.vi:- 

Saman Publishers Ltd.: 49/1O Icekind Bld.gs , Colombo 3. 

Sandesa Ltd.: 44A Alfred House G.ardcns. Colombo 3: 185 
Gr.andp.ass Rd.. Colombo 14. 

K. V. G. de Silva and Sons (Colombo- Ltd.: sis Giff- F;-! . 
Colonil"! 1; f l8o''; t'h.sir .ir. i Gnv. D.: K. V, J I'l' 
S!t.v,\. M.in. Dir Ka!,‘.h Vitr.rt'.ve.r 

The Union Press: B < '.B. V-i. n-) I’ni-*-: 1 ’.’ .• 

! uj;.’, M.in, Vi; \ 11 Dh'- 
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SRI LANKA 

PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Sri Lanka Publishers’ Association: 6i Sangaraja Mawatha, 
Colombo lo; Sec.-Gen. Eamon Kariyakarawana. 

RADIO 

National 

Sri Lanka Broadcasting Corporation: Tomngton Square, 
P.O.B. 574, Colombo 7; f. 1967: under Minisfay of 
Information and Broadcasting: controls all broadcast- 
ing in Sri Lanka; 551 broadcasting hours a week, of 
which Sinhala National and Commercial 170 hours, 
Tamil National and Commercial All Asia 140 hours, 
Hindi All Asia Commercial 58 hours, English National 
and Commercial All Asia 160J hours. Education Service 
22| hours; Chair, and Dir.-Gen. R. Tillekeratne; 
pubis. Giivan Vidtdi Sangarawa, Radio Times, Vanoli 
M^igari {{ortnightly) . 

Commercial 

Sri Lanka Broadcasting Corporation: Torrington Square, 
"P.O.B. 574, Colombo 7: Domestic Services: 191J hours 
(Sinhala 78^ hours; Tamil 43^ hours; English 68J 
hours); Overseas Services: 117 hours (Hindi 52 hours; 
English 464 hours; Tamil 184 hours); Chair, and Dir.- 
Gen. R. Tillekeratne; Dir. English Services J. 
Barucha; Dir. Sinhala Services H. M. Gunasekera; 
Dir. Tamil Services K. S. Nadarajah. 


Trans World Radio: P.O.B. 364, Colombo; f. 1978; mission- 
ary radio station; broadcasts 4 hours each evening 
initially to Indian subcontinent; Man. A. Remtema. 

In 1975 there were 530,000 radio receivers. 

There is no television in Sri Lanka. 

FINANCE 

(cap. p.u.=capital paid up; dep.= deposits; Rs.=:rupees; 
m.= million). 

BANKING 

All domestic banks were nationalized in 1975. 

Note: An export-import bank is to be set up to handle 
the financing of all foreign trade. It will be formed through 
an amalgamation of the foreign departments of the 
People's Bank and the Central Bank of Ceylon (see below) 
and is to be a wholly owned subsidiary of both banks. 

Central Bank 

Central Bank of Ceylon: P.O.B. 590, 34-36 Janadhipathi 
Mawatha, Colombo i; f. 1950; cap. Rs. 15m.; dep. 
1,701m. (June 1977): Gov. and Chair, of the Monetary 
Board H. E. Tennekoon; Sec. S. W. P. Amarasuriya. 

National Banks 

Bank of Ceylon: Bank of Ceylon Bldg., York St., Colombo 
i; f. 1939: cap. p.u. Rs. 4.5m.; dep. 1,580m. (1974): over. 
500 brs.; Chair. Nissanka Wijewardane; Gen. Mari. 
C. J. E. .\nthonis. 

Bank of Cheltinad Ltd.: 256 Sea St., Pettah, Colombo, 
Man. P. M. Pai.aniappa Chettiar. 

Commercial Bank of Ceylon Ltd.: P.O.B. 148, 57 Sir Baron 
Jayatilaka Mawatha, Colombo r; f. 1969; cap. Rs. 5m.; 
ilep. Rs. 291m. (1976); 9 brs.; Chair. S. F. Amer.a- 
singhe; Man. Dir. W. S. Chandraratne. 


Publishers, Radio, Finance, Trade and Industry 

People’s Bank: G.C.S.U. Bldg., Sir Chittampalam Gardiner. 
Mawatha, Colombo 2: f. 1961: provincial Co-operative 
banks taken over by People’s Bank in 1975: cap. Rs. 
6.7m.; dep. 2,355m. (1974); 157 brs.; Chair. H. A. 
Kottegoda; Gen. Man. R. D. de Livera. 

State Development Banks 

Agricultural and Industrial Credit Corpn. of Ceylon: P.O.B. 

20, 292 Galle Rd., Colombo 3; f. 1943; loan cap. Rs. 
30m.; Chair. V. P. Vittachi; Gen. Man. H. S. F. 
Goonewarden.a. 

Ceylon State Mortgage Bank, The: 91 Horton Place, 
Colombo; f. 1931: Chair. L. Piyasena; Gen. Man. H. B. 
Kapuwatte. 

Development Finance Corpn. of Ceylon: 9 Horton Place, 
Colombo 7; f. 1955; Chair. W. Tennekoon; Gen. Man. 
and Dir. D. W. Kannangara. 

Foreign Banks 

Chartered Bank: P.O.B. 27, 17 Janadhipathi Mawatha 
Colombo; f. 1853; Man. P. J. McNamara. 

Grindlays Bank Ltd.: 37 York St., P.O.B. 112, Colombo i. 

Habib Bank Ltd.: Karachi, Pakistan; Ceylon Office: 163 
Keyzer St., Colombo (P.O.B. 1088). 

Hatton National Bank Ltd.: 16 Janadhipathi Mawatha, 
Colombo i; f. 1970; cap. and dep. Rs. 351.4m.; Chair. 
E. J. Cooray; Gen. Man. M. Dharmaraja. 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation: 24 Sir 

Baron Jayatilaka Mawatha, Fort, Colombo; Man. P. M. 
Ryan. 

Indian Bank: P.O.B. 624, Bailie St., Colombo i.' 

Indian Overseas Bank: 139 Main St., Overseas Bank Bldg., 
Pettah, Colombo ii. 

State Bank of India: 16 Sir Baron Jayatilaka Mawatha, 
Fort, Colombo i; Agent N. Roy. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Colombo Brokers’ Association, The: P.O.B. 101, 59 
Janadipathi Mawatha, Colombo; f. 1904; produce and 
share brokers. 

INSURANCE 

Insurance Corporation of Ceylon : 267 Union Place, Colombo 
2; f. 1961; Chair. U. H. Rodrigo. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Ceylon Chamber of Commerce: Lower Chatham St., Fort, 
Colombo (P.O.B. 274); est. 1839; incorp. 1895: Chair. 
C. P. DE Silva; Sec. C. Dias. 

Ceylon Moor Chamber of Commerce: 14 China St., 
Colombo ii; Pres. Sir Razik Fareed, o.b.e.; Admin. 
Sec. A. I. L. Marikar. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce: 65 Bankshall St., Colombo 

II. 

The National Chamber of Commerce of Sri Lanka: 2nd 

Floor, YMBA Bldg., Main St., Colombo i, P.O.B. 1375: 
f. 1950; Pres. H. R. Fernando; Admin. Sec. T. 
Seneviratne; publ. Ceylon Commerce. 

Sinhala Chamber of Commerce: 203 1/12, Olcott Bldg., 
Olcott Mawatha, Colombo 11; f. 1937; 2,500 mems.; 
Pres. K. A. G. Perera. 
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Sri Lanka National Council of the Internationa! Chamber 
of Commerce: 17 Alfred Place, Colombo 3; Chair. 
S. Aj.ibai.a.va'S'Er; Hon. Sec. H. E. P. Coopjly. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Industrial Development Board of Ceylon: No. 615 Galle 
Rd., Katubedda, Jloratuwa; f. ig66 under Mnistr}- of 
Industries and Scientific Affairs for the encouragement, 
promotion and development of the small-scale indus- 
tries sector. 

All Ceylon Small Industries Association: 146/4 First Cross 
St., Colombo II. 

All Ceylon Trade Chamber: 212/45, i /3 Gas Works St., 
Colombo II. 

Ceylon Association of Manufacturers: c/o Ce3-lon Chamber 
of Commerce, P.O.B. 274, Colombo; f. 1955: Chair. 
S. K. Iyer; Sec. C. Dias. 

Ceylon Hardware Merchants Association: 449 Old Moor St., 
Colombo 12. 

Ceylon Fderchants’ Chamber: De Mel Building, Chatham 
St., Colombo; f, 1926. 

Ceylon National Chamber of Industries: 20, ist Floor, 
Galle Face Court, Colombo 3; f. 1960; 325 mems.; 
Chair. H. E. P. de Mel; Chief Exec. P. Sangarap- 
PiLLAi; publ. Industrial Ceylon (half-^'earl}’). 

Ceylon Planters’ Society: P.O.B. 46, Kandy; f. 1936; 

I, 349 mems.; Chair. P. H. A. N. Dias; Sec. A. R. 
Rajendram; 20 branch organizations, 

Ceylon Textile Chamber: Australia Buildings, Colombo i; 
f. 1942; 1 18 mems.; Chair. L. E. J. Fer.xandoLakraja- 
siNGHA, J.P.; Admin. Sec. Lambert de Silva. 

Ceylonese Textile Traders’ Association: 5. 2nd Cross Street, 
Colombo. 

Chamber of Commerce of Ceylonese by Descent; 78 First 
Cross St., Colombo ii; f. 1964; Pres. Gnaxasekara 
Sexanayake; Admin. Sec. K. Leslie de Silv.a. 

Coconut and General Products Exporters’ Association: 
c/o The Ceylon Chamber of Commerce, P.O.B. 274, 
Colombo; Chair. G. S. Ch.atoor; Sec. C. Dias. 

Coconut Marketing Board: ii Duke St., Colombo i; f. 1972; 
Board appointed under statute b\’ Minister of Planta- 
tion Industrj” Chair. D. -A. P. Ivahawita; Gen. Man. 

J. Edirisinghe. 

Colombo Lighterage Cos.’ Association: 140-142 Prince St. 
Fort, Colombo. 

Colombo Rubber Traders’ Association: P.O.B 274; 
Colombo; f. 1918; Chair. P. A. Silva; Sec, C. Diasi. 

Colombo Tea Traders’ Association: P.O.B. 274, Colombo. 

f 1 89.); Chair. Abbas .Akiierallv. Sec C. Di.ss 

Export Promotion Council of Ceylon: 5 Charlcmont Rd., 
Colombo 6; f. i960; commercial consultants and job 
placement bureau; publ. Dtiectoty of Man'-ifarturrrs 
and Industrtahsts (annually). 

Low-Country Products Association of Ceylon: 40 i i I’ppcr 
Cliatli.am St , Colombo i , f lOoS. Chair M P .■\M.\K.\- 
suitiv.v, 70 meni.s. 

Mercantile Chamber of Ceylon: 2nd I'Uv'r. <)o-2,.62 Gafioor 
Building, Main St. Colombo i. I 1030. 350 incm-;. 

Sri Lanka Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers’ 
Association: 26 Reclamation Rd-. P.O.B. 1050. 
Colombo It; f. 1935; Pr«. (vac.ant;; Hon GciJ, .Scc. 
Ur.uBr.i'.T R. PkiuVra, M’- 

Sri Lanka Pharmacculical Traders Associalion: P tt.ii. 3-3 
Colombo 12; Pres. J. C.^^:^LHrs. 


Trad: av.d Industry 

Sri Lanka State Trading Corporation: Colombo; f. 1971; 
largest government import and e.xport organization. 

Sri Lanka Tea Board: P.O.B. 1750, 574 Galle Rd., Colombo 
3; f. 1976 for development of tea industra- through 
research and promotion in vodd markets; Chair. .Ajit 
Guxatilleke; Dir.-Gen. T. M. Ddkuvtlle. 

Tea Research Institute of Sri Lanka: Sr. Coombs, Tala- 
vakelle; f. 1925 to research into all aspects of tea 
production and manufacture, and to provide and 
publish information derived from this research; 4 hr?.; 
60 research vorkers; Dir. M. A. A'. Deva.vathax. 

THE CO-OPERATIA’E MOVEMENT 

The most important organizations on the consumer side 
are the Wholesale Stores Unions, which handle all food- 
stuffs and miscellaneous goods supplied bj’ the Co-operative 
Wholesale Establishment, as well as running a large number 
of retail stores. The Co-operative AVholesale Establishment 
is at the head of the consumer co-operative movement. 
It was founded in 1943 and is administered bj' an autono- 
mous Board of Directors. 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZ.ATfON 

Employers’ Federafion of Ceylon: P.O.B. S5S. 39 Castle 
Lane, Colombo 4; f. 192S; mem. International Organiza- 
tion of Emploi'crs; 150 mems.; Chair. S. Cumarasamy; 
Sec. E. S. Arpadurai; pubis, monthlv newsletters, 
handbook. 

TRADE UNIONS 

All Ceylon Federafion of Free Trade Unions (ACFFTU); 94, 
1/6 York Bldg., York St., Colombo i; 6 abated unions; 
65,000 mems,; Pres. W. Iv. Wijemanxe; Gen. Sec. 
ArtTOXY Lodytck. 

Ceylon Federation of Labour (CFL): No. 457 Union Place, 
Colombo 2; 16 affiliated unions; 300.120 mems.; Pres. 
Dr. N. if. Perera; Gen. Sec. Batty Weerakoox. 

Ceylon National Trade Union Confederation (CflTUCj: 
63, 1/7 Hidramani Bldg., Chatham St.. Colombo 1; f. 
1966; combined membership 457,000; Gen. Sec. V. 
Axxamalay. 

Ceylon Trade Union Federafion (CTUF;: 123 Union Place, 
Colombo; f. 1941; 24 ainliatcd unions; 35.271 mem? ; 
Sec. -Gen. L. W. P.axditha, 

Ceylon Workers’ Congress (CWC): 72 Ananda Coomara-s- 
wam\’ Mawatha, Colombo 7; f. 1940; mainly plantation 
workers: 395,775 mems.; Pres. S. Thoxdamax; Sec. 
M. S. Sellasamy; pubis. Congress A'eits (fortnightly 
in English), Congress (fortnightlv in Tamil). 

Democratic Workers’ Congress (DV/C): 14 Sunethra Lane. 
Thimbirigasyaj'a Rd., Colombo 5: f. 1056; 305,165 
mems.; Pres. Abdul Aziz; Sec. V. P, Gaxe.s.'.x. 

Government Workers’ Trade Union Federation (GWTUF;: 

22 affiliated unions: 100,000 mems.; controlled b;/ the 
Lanka Sama Samaja Party. 

Public Service V/orkers' Trade Union Federation 
(PSWTUF): P.G.B. 300, Colombo; 100 .-.in’i.-itf d 
unions: ioo.ooj mcni'-.; Pr>,->. J, .\. K. C>cn. 

Sec. PlVADAS.N .ADiroLA. 

Sri Lanka Independent Trade Union Federation {8LITUK;: 

213 Dh.armap.ala Maw.-.tli.a. Colombo 7; f. into; 35 
affiliated unions; 63,132 mems ; *.c l to fir: f..'-;' .; 

Frcer’om Party. I’rv- . Htni-ti-.T ■ 

Gen. Sec. .AxaI'Da P'ass 

Union of Post and TclccommuRication O.fficers: tifi UeCf 
St., P.O.B 15. C^'Ioniba ;; i. lOi-; I'S'" 1 - 
Wn c.s'rv . visl ! ^ /’ ■ <> 
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SRI LANKA 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Sri Lanka Government Railway: P.O.B. 355, Colombo 10; 
operates a network of about 1,395 km. broad gauge and 
139 km. narrow gauge; Gen. Man. V. T. Navaratne. 

All railways are state-owned. 

ROADS 

Public Works Department: Ministry of. Irrigation, Power 
and Highways, Colombo; this Ministry maintains about 
26,381 km. (1974) of roads. 

Ceylon Transport Board: 200 Kirula Rd., Colombo 5; f. 
1957; nationalized organization responsible for road 
passenger transport services; runs 6,250 vehicles; 
Chair. Irwin Jayasuriya; Sec. Mahinda d'Alwis; 
pubis. Transport Netus and Transport Management. 

SHIPPING 

Colombo is one of the most important ports in Asia 
and is situated at the junction of the main trade routes. 
The other main ports of Sri Lanka are Trincomalee, Galle 
and J aflna. Trincomalee is the main port for shipping out 
tea. 

Ceylon Association ot Steamer Agents: 2nd Floor, Australia 
Bldg., York St., Colombo t; f. 1966; primarily a 
consultative organization; represents members in 
dealings with Government Authorities; 36 mems.; 
Chair. H. A. de Silva; Sec. B. C. Jayasuriya. 

Port (Cargo) Corporation: P.O.B. 595, Church St., Colombo 
1; f. 1958; responsible ioi all cargo handling operations 
in the Ports of Colombo, Galle and Trincomalee; Chair, 
and Chief Exec. S. M. B. Dolapihilla; Gen. Man. 
M. H. H. Ariyaratne. 

Shipping Companies 

Ceylon Ocean Lines Ltd.: 99-2/4, 2/67 Graffoor Bldgs., 
P.O.B. 1276, Colombo i; agents for Polish, Russian, 
East German, Romanian, Chinese and Bulgarian lines; 
also charter vessels; Chair. L. G. Gunasekara, b.a., 
LL.B.; Sec. N. N. Gunewardene. 

Ceylon Shipping Corporation: No. 6 Sir Baron Jayatilleke 
Mawatba, Colombo 1; f. 1971 as government corpora- 
tion; fleet of 9 vessels; Chair. Rear-Admiral Rajan 
Kadirgamar; Gen. Man. Ranjit G. de Silva; Sec. 
M. Katugaha. 

Ceylon Shipping Lines Ltd.: P.O.B. 891, Prince St., 
Colombo 1 ; controlling interest by State and the Ceylon 
Shipping Corporation Ltd.; Chair. T. C. A. de Soysa. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 
There are 104 miles of canals open for traffic. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The control of Civil Aviation is in the hands of the 
Department of Civil Aviation. 


Transport, Tourism, Universities 

There are airports at Batticaloa; Colombo (Ratmalana 
Airport), Gal Oya, Jaffna, Katunayake (Bandaranaike 
International Airport) and Trincomalee. 

Air Ceylon Ltd.: Lower Chatham St., P.O.B. 692, Colombo 
r; f. 1947; operates internal services and international 
setvices to Bahrain and U.A.E., India, Malaysia, 
Maldives, Pakistan, Singapore, Thailand, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and the U.K.; 
Chair. P. H. Mendis; Gen. Man. James H. Lanerolle; 
fleet of I DC 8-53, i Boeing 720B, i Trident lE, 2 
HS 748. 

The following foreign airlines serve Sri Lanka: Aeroflot, 
Air India, British Airways, KLM, Maldivian Airways, 
PIA, Royal Nepal Airlines, Singapore Airlines, Swissair, 
Thai International Airways, UTA. 

Gal Oya, Jaffna, Batticaloa and Trincomalee are served 
by Air Ceylon; there is a domestic service from Band- 
aranaike to Jaffna and TiruchirapaUi, and from Colombo 
to Male (Maldives) . 

Air Ceylon was expected to be replaced by Sri Lanka 
International Airways and Sri Lanka Airways Ltd. in 
March 1978. 


TOURISM 

Ceylon Tourist Board: P.O.B. 1504, 25 Galle Face, Centre 
Rd., Colombo 3; f. 1966; Chair. Chandra Navaratne 
DE Zoysa; Dir. Publicity Nihal C. B. Perera. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Cultural Council of Sri Lanka: Department of Cultural 
Affairs, 135 Dharmapala Mawatha, Colombo 7; f. 1971; 
Admin. Trustee P. A. Abeywickrame. 

National Theatre Trust: Department of Cultural Affairs, 
135 Dharmapala Mawatha, Colombo 7; promotes 
deveMpment of theatre; Pres. K. H, M. Sumathipala; 
Sec. H. H. Bandara; publ. monthly bulletin of theatre 
news in Sinhalese, 


UNIVERSITIES 


University of Sri Lanka, Colombo Campus: Thurston Rd., 
Colombo 3; f. 1967; 262 teachers, 2,576 students. 

University of Sri Lanka, Jaffna Campus: Thimnelvelvely, 
Jaffna; f. 1974; 114 teachers, 620 students. 

University of Sri Lanka, Katubedda Campus: Katubedda, 
iMoratuwa, f.. 1966; 320 teachers, 2,500 students. 


^ vvi 


- eviauciiiya uampus: university 

Tark, Paradeniya; f. 1942; 425 teachers, 4,446 students. 

University of Sri Lanka, Vidyalankara Campus: Kelaniya; 
L 1959; 255 teachers. 1,995 students. 


University of Sri Lanka, Vidyodaya 

Nugegoda; f. 1959; 142 teachers 


Campus: Gangodawila, 
, 2,125 students. 
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SUDAN 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Democratic Republic of Sudan lies in north-east 
Africa. To the north is Egypt, to the east is Ethiopia and 
the Red Sea, to the west the Central African Empire and 
Chad, and to the south Kenya, Uganda and Zaire. The 
climate shows a marked transition from the desert of the 
north to the rainy equatorial south. Temperatures vary 
with height and latitude. The overall average is about 2i°G 
(70° f ). Arabic is the main language but English is widely 
understood. Most Sudanese are Muslims w-ith animists as 
the next largest group. There is a small Christian com- 
munity. The national flag has three horizontal stripes of 
red, white and black, rvith a green triangle at the hoist. 
The capital is IChartoum. 

Recent History 

The Sudan (as the country was known before 1975) was 
ruled as an Anglo-Egyptian condominium from 1899 until 
achieving independence as a parliamentary republic on 
January ist, 1956. After a military coup in November 
1958 the army took control of the state. A Supreme 
Council of the Armed Forces was set up and ruled until 
October 1964, when it -was overthrown in a civilian revolu- 
tion. The Governments which followed failed to improve 
the economic situation or to deal with the problem of the 
southern provinces, and in May 1969 power was seized bj' 
a group of officers and civilians led by Col. (later Gen.) 
Gaafar Mohammed Nimeri. All existing political institu- 
tion.s and organizations wore abolished and the "Demo- 
cratic Republicof the Sudan” w'as proclaimed with supreme 
authority in the hands of the Revolutionary Command 
Council. A more militant policy towards Israel was adopted 
and co-ordination committees with Egypt and Libya were 
established. In November 1970 the Presidents of Egypt 
and Libya and President Nimeri agreed in principle to 
political union between their countries, but internal 
opposition to Nimeri prevented Sudanese participation in 
the Federation of Arab Republics which u-as formed in 
January' 1972 with Syria as the third member. 

In July 1971 a section of the army, led by Communists, 
overthrew the Government. However, President Nimeri 
regained power in a counter-coup three days after being 
ousted and a massive purge of Communists followed. 

In a referendum held in October 1971 to confirm Gen. 
Nimeri’s nomination as President, there were almost four 
million votes in favour and only 56,000 against. new 
Government w.as fonned, the Revolutionary Command 
Council was dissolved and the Sudanese Socialist Union 
(SSU) was recognized as the only jiolitical party. 

Since fir.-'t coming to power, the Nimeri Government had 
made attempts to settle Uic problem of the three raci.ally 
and culturally different .southern provinces. Rebellion 
against rule from the north had fir.st broken out in 1955 and 
fighting continued until March 1972. perm.ancnt con- 
■stitution v“.vs endorsed in .kpril 1073. Elections to the 
Region.al People's Assembly for the Southern Sudan took 
pl.ice in Novemlrer 1973 and for tfie nation.ai People’s 
.k.'- i inbly in .\pril 197.1. 


The establishment of a National Assembly' and a political 
party broadened the Government's base of power, though 
the army' continues to play' a key role in the country''s 
affairs. In spite of a succession of abortive plots by' e.xtreme 
right- and left-wing elements in 1973, 1974, 1975 and 1976, 
President Nimeri has consolidated his nile. In a change of 
internal political policy during 1977, aimed at strengthen- 
ing national unity', President Nimeri removed the ban in 
force since 1969 on the opposition Mahdist group, a right- 
wing political and religious movement, whose leader, 
Sadiq al-Mahdi (Prime Minister in 1966-67), returned from 
exile in September. An amnesty was declared for many 
political detainees, and regional and national elections 
were promised for 1978 with the provision that opposition 
candidates must be sponsored by the SSU. Sudan’s new 
policy of national reconciliation included talks in October 
1977 with Ethiopia and Libya with a view to normalizing 
relations. Sudan continues to pursue a course of close 
political cultural and economic co-operation with Egypt. 

Sudan enjoys growing links with a variety of African, 
Arab and European countries, as well as the U.S.A. and 
the People’s Republic of China. Hoivcvcr, since the 
attempted Communist coup of 1971 rclation.s with the 
U.S.S.R. have remained strained. Following the unsuccess- 
ful coup in July 1976, Sudan severed diplomatic relations 
with Libya and established a mutual defence pact with 
Egy’pt. Relations with Ethiopia deteriorated early' in 1977 
following allegations that Sudan was aiding Eritrean 
secessionists in Ethiopia. 

Government 

Under the 1973 Constitution, cxccutix'c power is vc-'led 
in the President, nominated by' the Sudane.se Sociali.it 
Union (SSU), the only recognized political organization. 
The President governs with the assistance of an appointed 
Council of Ministers. Legislative power is vested in the 
unicameral People's .iLssembh’ of 250 members; 125 elected 
for four years by universal adult suflrage, 100 nominated 
by workers and other groups and 25 appointed by the 
President. ,V11 members of the .\sscmbly must belong to 
tlic SSU. Sudan comprises 15 provinces. 

The Regional Constitution for the Southern Sudan 
grants the three southern provinces of Sudan a large degree 
of autonomy from the centr.al government .and the .area 
has .a Regional People's .t.s.scmbly. 

Dcicncc 

The armed forces totalled 52.100 in 1977: army so.ooo. 
navy 600. .air force 1.500. P.ira-miiilary force-, liit.d 3.5’>'>. 
Defence e.xpeiiditiirc for 1975/76 totalh-d iSp' miHion. 
Sudan has defence agrceiOjcnt'; with tiw .'if.ib L'-.igue 
Unified 'filit.ary Command and '.vi'.li E'.;y;it. .Milit.'-.ry 
service is ^■ohmt.ary. 

Economic Affairs 

Since the i960 revolution th'- economy h-as ts-coni'- 
increasingly n.ation.aiiz'.'d. inclu'lir.g the cotton ;::d;:',:ry. 
but tlie Government lias !v-,-n force-i to ch.imge its j’-alicy 
to .att.mct p.'iv.atc invt '•.tm'-j.t from o'.-er'-.s.';. f., p-: 

cent of th.c ;v>puhtt deriv.; th.'-ir h'.-ir.g frum l.'t;.! 



SUDAN 

Long-staple cotton, grown under irrigation, is over- 
whelmingly Sudan’s most valuable export, though the 
Government plans to reduce production owing to decreased 
world demand for this variety. A 25-year plan with an 
estimated capital investment of /S2,287 million over the 
first 10 years, to expand agriculture, livestock and agro- 
industries, was launched in 1976. It envisages a combina- 
tion of finance from the Arab Fund for Economic and 
Social Development and w'ostern technology. The Gezira 
scheme has been expanded and now covers nearly two 
million acres, of which half is cultivated for cotton and the 
rest for wheat, sorghum (durra), bean lubia, groundnuts 
and other foods. The Khashm El Girba Dam bn the Atbara 
River serves 300,000 acres. The principal food crops are 
sorghum and cassava but coSee, tobacco, rice and sugar 
are also grorvn. Nomadic tribes breed cattle, sheep, goats 
and camels. The vast forest areas provide timber and 80 
per cent of the world’s gum arabic, which is an important 
export. Industry is confined mainly to the manufacture of 
food and vegetable oils, though a number of industries 
producing simple consumer goods have been established 
in recent years. There are plans for a cement works, 
additional sugar refineries, textile and paper mills and a 
second oil refinery, among other large industrial projects. 
Petroleum deposits have been found in the southern and 
coastal regions, where exploratory drilling is taking place, 
and estimated reserves of 250 million tons of iron ore have 
been discovered in the Red Sea area’. 

The 1970-75 plan had as its main objects an increase 
in agricultural output, the establishment of industries for 
import substitution, improvements in education and social 
services and a higher rate of increase in national income 
than population growth. Two dams are under construction 
on the Atbara river and the Blue Nile. A combined sugar 
plantation and refinery estate has been established at 
Kenana, with private capital. It is hoped to produce 
350,000 tons of sugar annually by 1980. The Rahad pro- 
ject, financed by the World Bank, Kuwait and the U.S.A. 
and designed to irrigate 820,000 acres, reached completion 
of its first stage in December 1977 with 150,000 acres 
coming into productive use. Transport problems are a 
severe hindrance to development but work is advanced on 
the Port Sudan-Khartoum oil products pipeline financed 
by Kuwait. Egypt is co-operating with Sudan in construct- 
ing the 280-kin. Jonglei Canal project, due for completion 
in 1981, to increase the flow of water in the White Nile and 
aid the Southern Sudan through the reclamation of 3.7 
million acres, of potential agricultural land. 

A six-year plan (1978-83) for social and economic 
development, supplementing the 1970-75 plan, was 
announced in July 1977. Investment expenditure of 
£32.670 million is proposed with highest priority given to 
agricultural and agro-industrial development and to 
mining and manufacturing industry. An average annual 
G.N.P. increase of 7.5 per cent is expected, raising per 
capita income by iSo per cent to £3307 in 1983, compared 
with £Siio in 1975/76. The plan allows for a wider spread 
of private and mixed investment than previously, with 
foreign investment capital accounting for 52 per cent of 
financing requirements. 

Transport and Communications 

There are 4.7S7 km. of railways owned by the state. A 
six-year plan to modernize the system with French assist- 
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ance began in 1977. Generally roads are only cleared tracks 
impassable immediately after rain. Highways from the 
capital to the provinces are under construction and plans 
have been drawn up for a network of highways in the 
Western Sudan. The 1978-83 Plan incorporates a pro- 
gramme of more than 7,000 km. of new roads. A major 
highway from Port Sudan to Khartoum is due for com- 
pletion in 1978 while the road from Juba to Kitale, in 
Kenya, opened in 1976, provides access to the port of 
Mombasa. Additional deep-water berths are under con- 
struction at Port Sudan' and a new port is planned at 
Suakin. Sudan Railways operate passenger and freight 
steamer services on navigable reaches of the Nile. These 
are linked to the railway services of Egypt, Uganda and 
Kenya. Sudan Airways, the government airline, maintains 
internal and external services. In November 1974 
Umm Haraz earth satellite station was completed and this 
has given Sudan vastly improved international'ccmmuni- 
cation links. New relay broadcasting stations have been 
built at Omdurman and Juba. 

Social Welfare 

The Ministry of Health organizes the public health 
services. In 1973 there were 122 hospitals, 139 health 
centres, 662 dispensaries, 1,708 dressing stations and 115 
child welfare centres. In 1974 there wereT37 hospitals and 
1,400 physicians. Government hospitals had 15,792 beds. 
A social insurance agreement with Egypt was signed in 
September 1975. 

Education 

The Government provides free elementary education 
from the ages of seven to eleven, intermediate from eleven 
to fifteen and secondary from fifteen upwards. Neverthe- 
less, only about 20 per cent of Sudanese are literate. In 
I 973“74 there were 37,516 teachers and about 1,400,000 
pupils. Pupils from secondary schools are accepted at the 
University of Khartoum, subject to their reaching the 
necessary standards. Cairo University also has a Khartoum 
branch and there is an Islamic university at Omdurman. 
New universities were opened at Juba and Wad Medani in 
1977. Since 1975 technical instruction has been centred at 
the Khartoum Institute of Technical Colleges, which is to 
be substantially enlarged under the 1978-83 Plan. 

Tourism 

The rain forests in the south teem with wild game and 
attract hunters and observers from all over the world. In 
the north are the sites of several temples and pyramids of 
ancient Sudanese civilizations. There is a national park at 
Binder. Foreign tourist arrivals totalled 30,675 in 1975. 

Visas are required by nationals of all countries. 

Sport 

Football is the most popular game. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 25th (Anniversary of the Revolution), 
September 4th (Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), October 12th 
(Republic Day), November nth (Kurban Bairan), 
December 2nd (Muslim New Year), December 25th 
(Christmas) . 

1979 : January ist (Independence Day), February loth 
(Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet)’, March 3rd (Unity Day), 
April (Sham el Nassim). 
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The dates of the Muslim holidays may be slightly 
different from those given above. The holiday "Sham el 
Nassim’’ is variable in April each year. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is gradually replacing traditional 
weights and measures. 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

1,000 milli6mes=ioo piastres = i Sudanese pound (/S). 
Exchange rates (December 1977): 

/r sterling= 637.81 millifemes; 

U.S. $1 = 348.24 milliemes. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


.‘\REA 

Population 

Census 
(April 3rd, 

1973) 

Itlid-year Estimates 

1973 

197-1 

1975 

1976 

967,500 sq. miles* 

14,819,271! 

15,000,000 

15.340.000 

15.730,000 

16,1 26,000 


* 2.505,813 sq. kilometres. 

t Including an estimate for nomadic tribes and an adjustment for undci enumeration in the Blue Nile 
province. 


PROVINCES 
(April 3rd. 1973) 



.•\rea 
( sq. miles) 

1 

Population 


Area 
( sq. miles) 

Population 

Bahr el Charal 
Blue Nile 

Darfur 

Equatoria 

82,530 

5-1.880 

191.650 

7G.495 

- 19.4 3 <> 
8,097 

1.. v'^ 7 . 8 i- 
3.80.?, 399 

2. 1. ■•'0.570 
7.58.4 tT 

I.l I 2..'^8f, 

Kordofau . 
Northern . 

Red Sea 

Dpper Nile 

146.930 

184,200 

82.092 

91,190 

2,202.977 

963,600 

4 59 . 3 f ’5 

798.813 

Khartoum 

1,150.30s 

Tot.\l 

j 

967,500 

! 14.819.271 
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PRINCIPAL TOWNS 



Population 
(April 3rd. 1973) 

Khartoum (capital) .... 

333.906 

Omdurman ..... 

299.399 

Khartoum North .... 

150.989 

Port Sudan ..... 

132,632 

Wadi Medani ..... 

106,715 

El Obeid 

90,073 

A-tbara ...... 

66,116 


Because of the flooding of the Wadi Haifa and adjacent 
areas by the Aswan High Dam, over 50,000 inhabitants 
have been resettled in Khashm el Girba, on the Atbara 
River. 


Births and Deaths {1966) : Registered births 143,052 (birth 
rate 10. i per 1,000); registered deaths 13,416 (death 
rate i.o per 1,000). Birth registration is believed to be 
about 20 per cent complete and death registration 
5 per cent complete. UN estimates for 1965-70 put the 
average annual birth rate at 48.5 per 1,000 and the 
death rate at 19.0 per 1,000. These figures indicate that 
the natural increase rate is nearly 3.0 per cent per 
year, but the results of the 1973 census suggest a 
much lower increase rate. 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 


(1973 census, prpvisional) 


Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 
Mining and quarrying .... 
Manufacturing ..... 
Electricity, gas and water 

Construction ..... 

Trade, restaurants and hotels . 

Transport, storage and communications . 
Financing, insurance, real estate and busi- 
ness services . . . . 

Community, social and personal services . 
Activities not adequately described 

2,950,000 

4.000 

179.000 

45.000 

87.000 

244.000 

154.000 

6.000 

456.000 

315.000 

Total ..... 

4,442,921* 

* Males 3,518,680: Females 924,241. 

AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE, 1975 
(’000 hectares) 


Arable land ...... 

Land under permanent crops . 

Permanent meadows and peistures . 

Forests and woodlands .... 

Other land ...... 

7.450* 

45* 

24,000 

91,500 

114,605 

Total land ...... 

Inland water ..... 

237,600 

12,981 

Total area .... 

250,581 


In 1975 there were an estimated 1,500,000 hectares of 
land under irrigation. 

* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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PRINCIPAL CROPS LIVESTOCK 

{’ooo metric tons) (’ooo head, year ending September) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat 

236 

269 

264 

Maize .... 

48 

.55 

50* 

Millet .... 

434 

432 

450* 

Sorghum (Durra) . 

1,702 

2,026 

i,8oo* 

Rice .... 

7 

7 

7 * 

Sugar cane . 

1,148 

1,409 

i,6o8* 

Potatoes 

21 

27 

25* 

Sweet potatoes 

45 

40* 

41* 

Cassava (Manioc) . 

92 

130 

130* 

Other roots land tubers . 

113 

115 

115* 

Onions 

20* 

20* 

20* 

Water melons 

32* 

32 * 

33 *- 

Dry beans . 

3 

4 

3 

Dry broad beans . 

17 

18 

19 

Chick-peas 

2* 

1 

3 

Other pulses 

49 

51 

52 

Oranges and tangerines . 

41* 

42* 

43 * 

Lemons and limes 

36* 

35 * 

36* 

Grapefruit . 

51* 

52 * 

53 * 

Mangoes 

6o* 

60* 

6i* 

Dates .... 

lOO* 

102* 

105* 

Bananas 

80* 

8o‘ 

83* 

Groundnuts (in shell) . 

930 

931 

980 

Cottonseed . 

432 

418 

208 

Sesame seed 

233 

238 

265 

Castor beans 

15 

16 

19* 

Cotton lint . 

229 

229 

114 

Tomatoes . 

135* 

140* 

142* 

Pumpkins, etc. 

50* 

55 * 

56* 

Aubergines . 

75 * 

75 * 

76* 

Melons 

21* 

10* 

10* 


• FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, mainly Production Yearbook. 



1974 

1975 

1976* 

Cattle .... 

14,100 

14,720 

15.395 

Sheep .... 

13.400 

14,840 

15,262 

Goats .... 

8,6oq 

9.855 

10,105 

Pigs* .... 

7 

7 

7 

Horses* 

20 

20 

20 

Asses* 

664 

668 

672 

Camels 

2,620 

2.738 

2,827 

Chickens 

20,960 

22,000 

23.072 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


(FAO estimates, 'ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal . 

144 


158 

Mutton and lamb 

75 

83 

85 

Goats' meat . 

19 

21 

22 

Poultry meat . 

II 

12 

13 

Other meat 

60 

6r 

62 

Cows' milk 

S25 

844* 

866 

Sheep's milk . 

103 

”5 

118 

Goats' milk 

30S 

353 

362 

Butter . 

9-5 

9-7 

9.9 

Cheese . 

44-5 

48.6 

49-9 

Hen eggs 

18.8 

19. 8 

20.8 

Wool; greasy . 

14 .o* 

14.4 

14.8 

clean 

5 . 6 * 

5-8 

6.0 

Cattle hides . 

18.4 

19.2 

20.1 

Sheep skins 

10.4 

11-5 

II. 8 

Goat skins 

3 .& 

4.1 

4.2 


• Official estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yeaibook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


('ooo cubic nictras, all non-coniferous) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1075 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for 
sleepers ..... 

Other industrial wood 

Fuel wood ..... 

30 

1, 100 
19,800 

40 

1.130 

19,800 

80 

I, I Go 
19,800 

as 

1 ,190 
19.800 

90 

1.^54 

18,700 

60 

20, ^*50 

1.2 

I.JIO 
! -'<>.925 

Tot.sl .... 

20,930 

20,970 

2 I,0.*0 

21,078 

20,0.,.( 

2 1, (.^15 



Source : F.VO. ' i'eatlook of Pores ! Preduds . 
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Gum kashab 
. Gum talh . 


Total 


GUM ARABIC PRODUCTION 


(tons) 


1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

32,418 

32,410 

19,697 

43.030 

2,649 

3.804 

1,107 

888 

35.067 

36,214 

20,804 

43.918 


FISHING 

(metric tons) 



1973 

1974* 

1975* 

Inland waters 

21,800 

21,800 

21,800 

Sea 

800 

800 

800 

Total Catch . | 

22,600 

22,600 

22,600 


* Estimates. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 

PRODUCTION 



' 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Salt (unrefined) 

'ooo metric tons 

60 

75 

50 

66 

Chromium Ore* . . . 

metric tons 

12,783 

16,666 

10,400 

bo 

0 

0 

Magnesite (crude) . 

II 1* 

100 

100 

100 

‘ 100 

Manganese Ore* . . - . 

II 11 

500 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Gold . . . . ■ . 

kilogrammes 

2 

2 

10 

n.a. 


* Figures refer to the metal content of ores. 


Source: United Nations, Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 
(July ist to June 30th) 




1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

Cement ' . 

’ooo tons 

200.6 

201 .2 

233-8 

217 . I 

Wheat flour .... 

.. 

191.3 

198.2 

355-6 

375-6 

Sugar ..... 

II II 

91 

112.6 

120.6 

128.7 

Soap 


30.0 

-29.7 

-34-7 

37-2 

Wine ..... 

ooo litres 

2 , 955-6 

3.378-4 

4.369-7 

4.592.9 

Beer ..... 

.1 II 

7.713-7 

8.697.7 

9.321.0 

9 , 6^4 . ^ 

Cigarettes ..... 

'ooo kilos 

522.4 

489.7 

520.3 

SI4 . ^ 

Matches ..... 

'ooo million 

5-2 

5-6 

1.4 


Slices ..... 

million pairs 

14-7 

17-7 

13-4 

13-3 
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PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
('ooo metric tons) 


Siaiisiical Survey 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Motor Spirit ..... 

100 

105 

1 10 

114 

Naphtha ..... 

30 

33 

35 

42 

Jet Fuels ..... 

80 

95 

100 

47 

Kerosene ..... 

15 

20 

20 

3 fi 

Distillate Fuel Oils .... 

255 

265 

-15 

447 

Residual Fuel Oils .... 

1 78 

1S5 

IQO 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas . 

ey 

2 

3 

3 


Source: United Nations, Siaiistical Yearbook. 


Kerosene (revised figures, ’ooo metric tons): 1974, 32.0; 1975, 34.6. 


FINANCE 

1,000 milliemes = 100 piastres = i Sudanese pound {£S). 

Coins: i, 2, 5 and 10 milli6mes; 2, 5 and 10 piastres. 

Notes: 25 and 50 piastres; /Si, ;^S5 and /Sio. 

Exchange rates (December I977)- stcrling=037.St milliemes; U.S. $1=348.24 millieme.s. 

;£Sioo=/i 56.79 stcrling=$287.i56. 

Note: The Sudanese pound was introduced in April 1957. replacing (at par) the Egyptian pound, valued at U.S. $2.87150 
since September 1949. This valuation has been maintained in Sudan ever since, despite tavo devaluations of the U.S. 
dollar. Since March 1972 the effective exchange rate for foreign trade transactions, excluding exports of cotton and gum 
arable, has been )fSi = U.S. $2.50 ($1=400 milliemes). The e.xchange rate was sterling = S35.78 milliemes (£Si s-./i.ioGs 
sterling) from November 1967 to August 1971; and /i sterling =907.42 milliemes (/Si=/i.i02 sterling) from December 
1971 to June 1972. 


BUDGET* 

(/S million, twelve months ending June 30th) 


Kevf.nui: 

i 074'75 

1 975 .'70 

I:.\Ti;sniTfKi; 


' 974 '75 

' 975 ' 79 

Income ta.x .... 

SO.O 

29. t 

Hducation 


8.9 

H) . 

Taxes on production and con- 

1 



Public health . 


5 • - 

/ ' 

sumption .... 


. 63.0 


Other .social services . 


4.0 

U. Z 

Stamp duty and other excise 


, ^ . 0 

.\t:riculture and forestry 


•'■5 

8, I 

duties ..... 

J 



Public works . 


I ,1 

-■3 

Imjmrl duties .... 


8.S 0 

77.0 

Other economic .services 


20 . 0 

z \ z 

Mxport dutie'i .... 

It) . s 

10. I 

Defence . 


Ml 9 

4 3 *' 

Traiihfer fee.s 

-1 • 5 

17.0 

Settlement of loans . 


27 0 

.*»> <* 

Development tax 

Kl 0 

10. z 

General ad min is tr.it ion 


'474 

!'•'» ^ 7 

Gerir.i Hoard .... 

1 .*s 

1 z 

Internal securitv 


2 .0 


Keimhurvement.'s and interile- 







partment.al service'^ 

<} <} 

8 0 





Sue.ar monopolv 


t ’ i 





Totai, {inc! other>-l 


5 M 3 

T<>T\!. . 


t . J 1 ; 

‘ * M * 

* I'lgiires represent consolidated ca"-!! tr.imi.if tmn.s covered! 

in the Central P.mlret an 

d the D-v. lopmer.i p 

, , I .. ,s. * 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. 

309.0 

324-7 

441. 1 

384-4 

411 .8 

588.8 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. 

-293.6 

—316.7 

- 334-4 

-541-7 

- 743-2 

-625.7 

Trade Balance .... 

15-4 

8.0 

-106.7 

-157-3 

-331-4 

—36-9 

Exports of services .... 

45-0 : 

46.4 

41 .8 

61.7 

98.6 

119.8 

Imports of services .... 

— 100.2 

— 113.2 

-125.5 

—200.7 

-243.0 

■ 

—268.3 

Balance on Goods and Services 

- 39-7 

-58.8 

23.0 

-296.3 

-475-8 

-185.4 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 

- 0.9 

0.7 

3-9 

2.5 

—0.4 

— O.I 

Government unrequited transfers (net) 

-1.4 

6-3 

- 1-7 

18.4 

45-9 

20.0 

Current Balance .... 

— 42.0 

-51.9 

25-3 

-275-4 

-430.2 

-165.5 

Long-term capita) (net) .... 

5-5 

14.7 

4-9 

253-6 

33-0 

44.4 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

52-7 

26.2 

- 2-5 

1.4 

271.7 

76-4 

Net errors and omissions 

- 2.3 

2.2 

— 2.6 

14.8 

2-4 

2.9 

Total (net monetary movements) 

13-8 

-8.9 

25.0 

- 5-5 

— 123.0 

—41.8 

Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights 

7-7 

8.3 

— 



— 

Changes in Reserves, etc. 

21 .6 

-0.7 

25.0 

- 5-5 

— 123.0 

—41 .8 


Source: IMF, Iniernaiional Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

{£S million) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f.* 

Exports f.o.b. t . 

89.7 

81.2 

92.5 

86.2 

108.3 

103.9 

123.7 

115.2 

123.1 

125.5 

' 151-8 
152.2 

223.6 

122.0 

333-5 

152.5 

310-3 

193.0 


* Excluding imports of crude petroleum {/S31, 120,000 in 1976). 
t Excluding exports of camels {£82,420,000 in 1971). 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
{£S ’000) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sugar .... 

14,810 

33,392 

39.706 

Tea .... 

4,966 

6,247 

4,231 

Coffee .... 

1.993 

2,680 

2,197 

Wheat 

7,067 

8,158 

8.323 

Te.xtiles 

16.135 

24,149 

43,000 

Footwear 

181 

59 

10 

Sacks and jute 

4,255 

6,064 

7,663 

Fertilizers . 

2,771 

6,689 

9,681 

Machinery . 

20,001 

30,087 

59,135 

Tyres .... 

2.035 

3.852 

5,193 

Petroleum products 

744 

33,056 

27,228 

Pharmaceuticals . 

5.096 

5.200 

9,764 

Iron and steel 

8,269 

9,539 

13,381 

Transport equipment . 

25,291 

33,675 

63,665 

Metal manufactures 

5.368 

6,401 

11.731 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Animals 

Cotton, ginned 

Cotton seed . 

Cotton seed oil 

Durra .... 
Groundnuts 

Gum arable . 

Oilseed cake 

Sesame 

Hides and skins . 

7,680 

82,578 

530 

3.017 

2,922 

12,993 

7,403 

7,904 

10,706 

6,072 

7,798 

53,706 

253 

n.a. 

4.401 

18,163 

14,270 

2,243 

16,511 

3,777 

1,237 

68,367 
n.a. 
3,590 
2,233 
34,382 
. 7,548 
4,152 
11.939 
3,187 


1400 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(£S ’ ooo ) 



Imports 

i Exports 

i . .. 

1972 

WBSH 

1974 

1975 

1972 

3973 

1974 

1975 

Belgium ..... 

1,148 

3,372 

3.917 

7.8S3 

4,036 

2.449 

2»747 

1,173 

China, People’s Republic 

8,792 

to.233 

22.577 

16,195 

12,459 

22.746 

11.797 

3 3.0.16 

EgJPt 

s.iss 

3.622 

5,632 

6,082 

7,046 

5.767 

3.734 

10.642 

France ..... 

4 A 74 

6,358 

9,664 


40-7 

9.247 

12,652 

19,258 

Germany. Federal Republic . 

7.832 

9.934 

16,147 

30.5S6 

11,569 

I3.S74 

S.147 

9-336 

India ..... 

18.S62 

11.331 

28,575 

26,343 

-2,903 

S.S7S 

4.551 

-»-57 

Iraq ..... 

— 

— 

117 

17,588 

— 

— 

592 

201 

Italy. ^ 

2,660 

5.315 

11.354 

23.433 

11,594 

I6.S66 

15.502 

20.059 

Japan . ' . 

4-749 

9,09s 

13,073 

36,487 

10,087 

16,887 

4.307 

6,520 

Netherlands .... 

2,256 

3,834 

3,832 

7,397 

4,315 

7,313 

4.S95 

6,800 

Poland ..... 

1,36a 

^.555 

759 

5,633 

i,SiS 

1.742 

1.047 

1.306 

U.S.S.R 

5,329 

9,057 

2,399 

1,615 

470 

3 

1,621 

3.636 

United Kingdom 


27,366 

28,523 

55,056 

4,687 

5-453 

4.rSS 

5,520 

U.S.A 


11,568 

22,133 

30,729 

3,691 

2.921 

6,883 

3.340 

Yugoslavda .... 


1.878 

964 

1,001 

— »-t - - 

945 

Soi 

7,025 

Total (inch others) . 

117,905 

151.841 

■1 

359,873 

124.351 

mm 

Di 

152.46S 


TOURISM 



1974 

1975 

Foreign tourist arrivals . 

24,886 

30.675 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC 
(July i5t to June 30th) 



1971/72 

1072/73 

1973 '74 

Freight ton-kilometrcs (million) 

2.752 

2,^20 

2.324 


ROAD TRAFFIC 
(motor vchici'-s ill u?v‘j 



1970 

t07i 

! 

\ * 97 ^ 

Passenger C.tts 


. 

27.400 ; 

30,000 

20,200 

Commercial Vehicles 

• 


16.500 1 

i 

1 8.000 

21,200 


Source VS, Si-ziisUcci! 
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Statistical Survey, The Constitution 

INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 
(Port Sudan) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Vessels entered (’000 net registered tons) . 
Goods loaded (’000 metric tons)* 

Goods unloaded (’000 metric tons)* 

2,522 

989 

1,845 

2,563 

1.053 

1,829 ■ 

3.199 

1,167 

2,006 

n.a. 

1,168 

1. 913 


* Excluding livestock. 
Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(scheduled services) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Kilometres flown (million) 

6-3 

6.5 

7-5 

Passengers carried (’000) 

141 

235 

250 

Passenger-km. (million) . 

168 

244 

320 

Freight ton-km. (million) 

i.S 

4-4 

7.2 


Source: UN. Statistical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 

(1973-74) 






Teachers 


Students 





Male 

Female 

Total 

Pre-Primary* ..... 
Primary ..... 

Secondary: General 

Higher .... 
Vocational ..... 
Teacher Training .... 
Tertiarj' ..... 

334 

27.185 

6,127 

2,121 

365 

406 

1,046 

8,880 

786,628 

103,495 

33.973 

4.347 

2,528 

16,371 

7.999 

375.619 

34,819 

10,416 

267 

1.538 

1,391 

16,879 

1,162,247 

138,314 

44.389 

4,614 

4,066 

17,762 


* 1971 figures. 


Source (unless otherwise stated); Department of Statistics, H.Q. Council of Ministers, Khartoum. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


A Provisional Constitution was introduced by the 
Revolutionary Command Council in August 1971. A 
People’s Council, including various categories of the 
people's working forces, was called to draft and ratify a 
permanent constitution. It was endorsed by the People’s 
Assembly in April 1973 as the Permanent Constitution of 
Sudan. 

The President 

The President must be a Sudanese of at least 35 years of 
age. He is nominated by the Sudanese Socialist Union, is 
Head of State, and is responsible for maintaining the 
Constitution. Ho may appoint Vice-Presidents, a Prime 
Minister and Ministers who are responsible to him. He is 
the Supreme Commander of the People’s Armed Forces 
and Security Forces, and the Supreme Head of the Public 
Ser\-icc. 


If satisfied that a national crisis exists, the President 
may declare a State of Emergency, which may entail the 
suspension of any or all freedoms and rights under the 
Permanent Constitution other than that of resort to the 
courts. In the event of the President’s death, the First 
Vice-President will temporarily assume office for a period 
not exceeding 60 days. Following the abortive coup of 
September 1975, a constitutional amendment was intro- 
duced which empowers the President to take any measures 
and decisions he sees as "suitable”. 

The People’s Assembly 

f President may appoint up to a tenth of the members 
® Assembly. The duration of a sitting is four years and 
sittings are held in public. A quorum consists of half the 
number of members. Amendments to the Constitution may 
be proposed by the President or one third of the member- 
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ship of the People's Assembly, An amendment to the 
Constitution must have a two-thirds majority of the 
People’s Assembly and the assent of the President. 

Judiciary 

The State is subject to the rule of lav/ which is the basis 
of government. The judiciary is an independent body 
directly responsible to the President and judges are 
appointed by the President. 

Religion 

Unrestricted freedom of religion is allowed and mention 
s specifically made of the Islamic and Christian religions. 

Southern Region 

Under the Regional Constitution for the Southern 
Sudan, the southern provinces form a single region, with 
its own regional executive in Juba headed by a president 
who is also a Vice-President of the whole Republic. The 
regional c.xecutivc is responsible lor all matters e.xcept 
national defence, external affairs, economic and social 


Tlu' ('nr.stitulin-,:. The Govcmnci:! 

development, education, currency and coinage, air and 
inter-regional river transport, communications and tele- 
communications, nationality and immieration. public 
audit, customs and foreign trade regulations except for 
border trade. The regional President is appointed by and 
responsible to a Regional People’s .Assembly. The .Assembly 
may postpone legislation of the central Government which 
it considers adverse to the interests of the South, though 
the President is not compelled to accede to its request. The 
Regional Constitution can be amended only by a four-fifths 
majority' of the central People’s Assembh', where 
southerners are represented. 

The People’s Assembly has 250 seats, which include 70 
for the people’s working forces alliance, 30 for the admini- 
strative units to be filled both by election and selection, 
25 appointed bj' the President and’ 125 for the geographical 
areas. The regional People's Assembly consists of 60 
members of whom 30 represent the geographical areas, 21 
the people's working forces alliance and 9 the administra- 
tive units. They are elected by direct secret ballot. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

President, Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces, Prime Minister and Minister of Finance: 

Gen.. Gaafar Mohammed NTmf.ki {elected October 1971 . re-elected April 1977 ). 

First Vice-President: .Abdelo .Asim .Mohamkd Ibrahim. 

Vice-President and President of the High Executive Council for the Southern Region: Adel .Alier. 
Vice-President and Minister of Foreign Affairs: Hl Rashid el Tahir Bakr. 


CABINET 

{February 197 S) 


Minister of Defence and Commandcr-in-Chief of the 
People’s Armed Forces: Lt. -Gen. Bi-siiii! Mohamed .Ali 

Minister of Health: Maj.-Gen. (retd.) Khalid H.assas 
Abdass. 

Minister of Culture and Information: Bona Malwal. 
Minister of Education: Dai alla kl Hag A’oush 

Minister of Agriculture, Food and Natural Resources: 

Dr .Ahdalla .\hmi;i) .\hdalla 

Minister of Construction and Public Works: .ti awia 

Baker 

Minister of Industry: Dr Basher .Vbaih 

Minister of Social Affairs: Dr. Fatima Abdel Mahmoud. 

Minister of Public Services and Administrative Reform: 

Kakamalla el .Xwad 

Minister of Communications: Xushh. K\hman Xhdall^. 


Minister of National Security: Maj.-Gen (D-t<l i ( *•.:!)■ 
.Moha.'!ed 1 . 1 , Tayeb 

Minister of Irrigation and Hydroelectric Power: V mm \i n 

EL Mageed 

Minister of Youth and Sports: Maj. (retd j Zi;!.n i.l .’vrdi.n 
Mohamed .-Vhmf.d .\bdel Gadir, 

Minister of Religious Affairs and Endowments: ! 'r .\v. n i i. 
Sharif Gasim. 

Minister of Trade and Supply: i.t. .\wa!> 

Minister of National Planning: .M.q G< ;i ir. ;.; , 

liDDI.V -Mvst.m a. 

Minister of Presidential Affairs: Dr iUii >. i.i. Di.v .Moham) :> 

I DRIS 

Minister of Co-operatives: Dr. .Moham’ d I!a‘-.h!m .-Vw.mj 
M inister of Energy and Mining: M..! 'r.b'. , t 

.\w\ii Abu Zf ID. 

Attorney-General: Dr D.Ay-^ a*. <)■■■. r Vi’-i :• 


MINISTERS OF STATE 


Minister ol State tor Presidential Affairs: Ku m id i l Khi.iv 

( >Vf V 

Minister ol State for Foreign Affairs: Dr. I'l-ANCiA Df-ng. 
Minister of Stale tor Education: H.a'’-a-: .xhmfd 
Minister of State for Culture and Information: Dr. Ismail 

! ! il A., A’,! -.A 

Minister ci State for Agriculture, Food and Natural Re- 
sources; A'.r.i A'-M ;■ * ! y-it A.- Aj ! > ' \- 


Minister of Slate for Finance and National Economy: 

Ha'Ap.m e > a:.'.'- 

Minister of State for Cabinet Affairs: ■■ • • 

Minister of Slate for Egyptian Affairs in Sudan: ' i ’ ' 

i : V ' * i ; » 

Minister ol State for Youth and S.corfs: i - 

Minister of State for Communicafions ; D.- 
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The 

HIGH EXECUTIVE COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOUTHERN REGION 

President; Abel Alter. 

Regional Minister of Agriculture; Dr. Gama Hassan. 

Regional Minister for Co-operatives and Rural Develop- 
ment: Ezekiel Kodi. 

Regional Minister of Trade; Dr. Lawrence Wol Wol. 

Regional Minister of Roads and Communications; Brig. 

Samuel Abu John. 

Regional Minister of Finance and Development; Peter 
Gatkuoth. 

Regional Minister of Culture and Information: SIadeng de 
Garang. 

Regional Minister of Health: Dr. Justin Yac. 

Regional Minister of Public Service and Administrative 
Reform: Lubari Ramba. 

Regional Minister for Youth and Sport: An Tamim Fartak. 
Regional Minister for Game and Tourism: Isaiah Kulang. 

Regional Minister of Administration, Police and Prisons; 

Mosais Shol. 

Regional Minister of Education: Lawrence Lual Lual. 

Regional Minister of Housing and Public Utilities: Oliver 
Akino. 

Regional Ministers of Affairs of the Presidency and the 
High Executive Council: Natale Alwak and Henry 
Bago. 


Government, People's Assembly, Political Organizations 

PROVINCE COMMISSIONERS 

Bahr El Ghazal; Samuel Lupai. 

Blue Nile: Mohammed El Hassan A\fKD el Karim. 

East Equatoria: Alexander Nagib. 

Gezira: Abdel Rahim Mahmoud. 

Jongali: Veninsio Loro. 

Kassala; Haydar Hussein. 

Khartoum; Maj. (retd.) Abdul Gasim Mohammed 
Ibrahim. 

Lakes: James Ageth. 

Nile: Sa’ad Awad. 

Northern: Malik Amin Nabrei. 

Northern Darfur: El Tayeb el Mardi. 

Northern Kordofan: Abdalla Omer Abdel Rahman. 

Red Sea; Abdel Rahman Salman. 

Southern Darfur; Mohammed Abdel Gadir. 

Southern Kordofan; Mahmoud Haseeb. 

Upper Nile: Philip Obeng. 

West Equatoria: Barnaba Kisinga. 

White Nile: Mohammed el Sayed el Shaar. 


PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 


The People’s Assembly has 250 members: 125 elected 
for four years by universal adult suffrage, 100 nominated 
by workers and other groups and 25 appointed by the 
President. The first elections were held in April 1974. The 
Assembly was opened in May 1974. 

Speaker: Maj. (retd.) Abul Gasim Hashim. 

Leader: Amer Gamal el Din. 


REGIONAL PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 

Formed after elections in November 1973. Represents 
the Southern Region. 

Speaker: Jonathan Malwal. 

Secretary; Thomas Kueim. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Sudanese Socialist Union (SSU): Khartoum; f. 1972; only 
recognized political organization; consists of National 
Conference, Central Committee, Executive Office and 
Secretariat-General; Pres. Gaafar JIohammed NimeRi; 
Sec.-Gen. Maj. .^bul G.tsim Mohammed Ibrahim. 

There are nine Assistant Secretaries-General. 


Executive Bureau of the SSU : 

Chair. Gen. G.tapar Mo- 
hammed Nimeri 
Maj. -Gen. Mohamed el 
BAGHIR .JiHMED 
Abel Alieu 
Peter Gatkuoth 
Maj. .AnuL Gasim .Moham- 
med Ibrahim 
Khalafallah Rashid 
El Rashid el Tahir 
Bakr 


Ahmed Abdel Halim 
Lt.-Gen. Bashir ^Ioham 
MED Ali 

Mahdi Mustafa el Hadi 
Bona Malwal 
Dr. Beshir. Abbadi 
Hillary Paulo Logali 
Dr. Lorance Wol 
Dr. Mansour Khalid 
L t.-Gen. Joseph Lago 
Dr. Moha.m.med H.ashiji 
Awad 


Abdel Rahman Abdalla 

Maj. (retd.)ZEiN el Abdin 
Mohammed Ahmed Ab- 
del Gadir 

Maj. -Gen. (retd.) Khalid 
Hassan Abbas 


Maj. (retd.) Mamoun Aw- 
ad Abu Zeid 

Maj. (retd.) Abul Gasim 
Hashim . 

Musa al Mubarak 
Dr. Awn al Sharif Gasim 
Lf.-Col. (retd.) Salah Ab- 
del 'aal Mabrouk 


Sudanese National Front: Khartoum; comprises conserva- 
tive Umma Party, led by Sadiq al-Mahdi, together 
with opposition groups including the Muslim Brothers 
and the right-wing Union of Sharaf Al-Hindi; banned 
in 1969 but tolerated as an opposition grouping after 
political amnesty in August 1977; e.xpected to par- 
ticipate in 1978 elections but candidates subject to 
sponsorship by the SSU; Pros. Sharif Hassan el- 
Hindi. 
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Diplomatic Represcniattoii 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO SUDAN 
(In Khartoum unless otherwise stated) 


Afghanistan: Cairo, Egypt. 

Algeria: Junction Mek Nimr St. and 67th St., P.O.B. 80; 
Ambassador: (vacant). 

Australia: Cairo, Eg>’pt. 

Austria: Slavos Bldg. 29, 3rd Floor, P.O.B. i860 (also 
accrcd. to Chad). 

Bahrain: Cairo, Egypt. 

Belgium: Sharia A1 Mek Nimr, House No. 4, P.O.B. 9^9> 
Ambassador: J. M. Melse.vs. 

Bulgaria: El Mek Nimr St. South 7, P.O.B. 1690; Ambas- 
sador: Ivan Marinov Guninski. 

Central African Empire: Africa Rd., P.O.B. 1723; Ambas- 
sador: Gilrert Marius Bandio. 

Chad: St. 17, New Extension, P.O.B. 1514; Ambassador: 
Mouli Said. 

China, People’s Republic: 69 31st St., P.O.B. 1425: 
Ambassador: Chang Yueh. 

Czechoslovakia: House 39, Street 39, Khartoum 2, P.O.B. 
1047; Ambassador: Dr. Zdenko Pav. 

Denmark: Cairo, Egypt. 

Egypt: Mogram St.; Ambassador: Sa'ad Muhammad 
Badawi al-Fatatrv, 

Ethiopia: 6, iia St. 3, New Extension, P.O.B. 844: 
Ambassador: Yilma Tadesse. 

Finland: Cairo, Egyiit. 

France: 6h East Plot 2, 19th St.. P.O.B. 377; Ambassador: 
Jean Pierre Campredon. 

German Democratic Republic: P4 {3) Be, Khartoum West. 
P.O.Il. 1089; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Germany, Federal Republic: 53 Bal.adiya St , Block 
-No. 8 D K,. PO.B. 970; Ambassador: Hans KAiit-n 

Greece: Block 7.), 31st St, P.O.B. 11S2; Ambassador: 
(vacant). 

Hungary; Block ii. Plot 12, 13th St.. New Extension. 
P.O B, 1033; C/:ai<:r d’affattes a.t.: IstvAn I-'odok. 

India: El Mck Nimr St . P.O.B. 707, Ambassador- Min\- 
RAK SiiAi! (also accrctl. to Chad). 

Iran; Baladiya St.; Ambassador : Dr. Mustm'A Elm 
Nutlag. 

Iraq; St 5. New Extension; Ambassadoi : (vacant). 

Italy: 3olh St.. P.O.B 703; Ambassadoi: Giulio Bilan- 
CtONl, 

Japan: 14-16. Block , POB 1650; Amd assa.bi : 
Toi'.iro .-Vr.inoTo 

Jordan; 71!; St. Xi w l.xtvti'ton . N'-'t 

\t. A.'!.' 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic; :-io BE, 7B1 St. 

N<v.' P.O.B. A o:!:as:,:doi . Pak Ni:U-'*r. 

It.. 

Korea, Republic: Iha:-’- j'.a.t, I..!-: St. N--' 

1 .'.t* n- ? t'O p-JN.'. Kl''-!'' 


Kuwait: 9th St., New Extension; Ambassador: Mohammed 
Salem el Balhen. 

Lebanon; 60 St. 49; Ambassador: Dr. ?>rADHAT Fatfat. 
Morocco: 32, 19th St.; Ambassador: Abdel Latif Lakh- 

MIRI. 

Netherlands: P.O.B. 391; Charge d'ajjaires a.i.: P. 1'. C. 
Koch (also accred. to Somalia). 

Niger: St. I, New Extension, P.O.B. 1283; Ambassador: 

El Haj O.MAROU Amadou. 

Nigeria: P.O.B. 153S; Ambassador : (vacant). 

Pakistan; 29, 9AE, St, 3, New Extension, P.O.B. 1178; 
Ambassador: A. A. Chowdery (also accred. to the 
Central .-African Empire and Chad). 

Poland: 73 Africa Rd., P.O.B. 902; Charge d'affaires d.i.: 
Tybura Jan. 

Qatar: St. 15, New Extension; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Romania: St. 47, Plot 67, P.O.B. 1652; Ambassador : 
Florian Stoica (also accrcd. to the Yemen .-Arab 
Republic). 

Saudi Arabia: Central St.. New Extension, P.O.B. 852; 
Ambassador: Arab Saeed Hashim. 

Somalia: Central St., New Extension; Ambassador: 
Jaalle Mohamed Hagi Nuir. 

Spain: Street 3, New Extension, P.O.B. 2621 ; Ambassador: 
Josf; Manuel del Moral y Gracia Saez. 

Switzerland: Abu Ela Bldg.; Charge d'affaires: Wr.RNER 
Haeni. 

Syria: 3rd St., New Extension: Charge d'affaires a.i.: 
.-Abdel Kari.m (ak^o accred. to Cli.'id). 

Tanzania: P.O B. O080. Ambassador : Abbas K. Svki s 

Tunisia: Cairo, Eg^it. 

Turkey: 71 .Africa Rd.. P.O.B. 771: Charge d'affaires: 
Dakjal B.\tii!.\y. 

Uganda: l-ixcel.sior Hotel, Room 40S/ jir-; Charge d' affaire, 
a.i.: Om.\f. Mattar Tajir. 

U.S.S.R.: Bi. Aio St., New Extension. P.O.B. 1161; 
.4 tnbassader : (vacantl. 

United Arab Emirates: St. 3. New E.xtt nsior.; .H-.-'. 
.Moh.m;!;|) Musbah Kilsum a;;. 

United Kingdom: New .Abidei.i B!'!-.; . Po B .-<>1; A 
ladot: HiiRRicK Charli e Car.i'i.n. 

U.S.A.; .Ave ; .1 : Ht.n.’Ai n fh-.R.-.r-- 

Vatican: El Safeh City, Sliambat. I’.O.B. 6:3; ' h 

rro-Xitiicio: Ui'.ALuo CAi.At'r.r.' !. 

Yemen Arab Republic: St, f-,,N-.A-. l-Nt. n :<•- - 

A'.vbva ,Am<i.!. K\h'’\n \t -.\oy 

Yemen, People’s Dcmocr.itic Republic: - 

Yugoshivi.l: S; n. r I' ‘ j:-. 

; ■ !• r K' • ■ . ir- : ; - » . ; 

Zaire: A-, ■ f.-e''"'- S.' - ‘ 1 * 
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Development Banks ■ ■ 

Agricultural Bank of Sudan: P.O.B. 1363, IChartoum; 
f. 1957; cap. £S9in.: provides agricultural credit; 
Chair, and Man. Dir. Mirghani El Amin El Hag; 14 
brs. 

Arab'Africa Bank: P.O.B. 2721, Khartoum; Man. Zakaria 
Mohammed Abdo. 

Arab Bank for Economic Development in Africa: P.O.B. 

2640, Khartoum; Chair. Dr. Shazali El Ayari. 

Industrial Bank of Sudan: P.O.B. 1722, Kiartoum; f. 1961; 
cap. p.u. £83. 5m.; to provide technical and financial 
assistance for the establishment, expansion and 
modernization of industrial projects in both private and 
public sectors; Chair, and Gen. Man. Hassan Ahmed 
Mekki. 

Sudanese Estates Bank: P.O.B. 309, Khartoum; cap. 
;^Sioni.: mortgage bank to finance urban housing 

TRADE AND 

Animal Production Corporation; P.O.B. 624, Khartoum; 

Dir.-Gen. Dr. Ali Hassan Mahmoud. 

Agricultural Research Corporation: P.O.B. 126, Wad 
Medani; Dir. Mohamed Osman Mohamed Salih. 

Cotton Public Corporation: P.O.B. 1672, Khartoum; 
f. 1970; Chair, and Gen. Man. Beshir Ibrahim Ishaq; 
supervises all cotton marketing operations; pubis. 
Sudan Cotton Bulletin (monthly), Sudan Cotton Review 
(annual). 

Alaktan Trading Co.: P.O.B. 2067, Khartoum; Gen. 

Man. Abdel Rahman Abdel Moneim. 

National Cotton and Trade Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 1522, 
Khartoum; Gen. Man. George N. Zehil. 

Port Sudan Cotton and Trade Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 590. 

Khartoum; Gen. Man, Hashim Sid Ahmed. 

Sudan Cotton Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 2284, Khartoum; Gen. 
Man. Gaaear Sirel Khatim Osman. 

Gum Arabic Corporation: P.O.B. 857, Khartoum; Gen. 

Man. Osman Mohammed El Hassan, 

Industrial Production Corporation: P.O.B. 1034, Khartoum; 
Chair. Osman Tamm am; Deputy Chair. Abdel Latif 
Widatalla; incorporates; 

Building Materials and Refractories Corporation: P.O.B. 

2241. Khartoum; Dir. Magzoub el Shoush. 

Food Industries Corporation: P.O.B. 2341, Khartoum; 

Dir. Mohamed el Ghali Suliman. 

Leather Industries Corporation: P.O.B. 1639, Khar- 
toum; Man. Bukhari Ahmed Bukhari. 

Oil Corporation: P.O.B. 64, IQiartoum North; Dir. 
Mohied Din Yassin. 

Spinning and Weaving Corporation; P.O.B. 765, 

Khartoum; Dir. Mohammed Saieed Ali. 

Sudanese Mining Corporation: P.O.B. 1034, Khartoum; 

Dir. Abdel Latif Widatalla. 

Sugar and Distilling Industry Corporation: P.O.B. 511, 

Khartoum; Man. Miromani Ahmed Babiker. 

Mechanised Farming Corporation: P.O.B. 2482, Khar- 
toum; Acting Man. Dir. Aw ad El Kariem El Yass. 

Petroleum Public Corporation: Khartoum; f. 1976; Chair. 

Dr. Amin Abu-Sinna; Gen. Man. Dr. Omer El-Sheikh 
Omer. 

Public Agricultural Production Corporation: P.O.B. 538, 
Khartoum; Chair, and Man. Dir. Abbass Ahmed el 
Saved; Sec. Saad El Din Mohammed Ali. 

Public Corporation for Building and Construction: P.O.B. 
2110 , Khartoum; Dir. Mohammed Sid Ajumed Abd alla. 


Finance. Trade and Industry 

development in the private sector; Gen. Man. Moham- 
med Mekki Kanani. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 
There are more than 40 insurance companies operating 
in the Sudan. 

Blue Nile insurance Co. (Sudan) Ltd.: P.O.B. 2215, Khar- 
toum; Gen. Man. Mohammed El Amin Mirghani. 
General Insurance Co. (Sudan) Ltd.: P.O.B. 1555, 
Khartoum; Gen. Man. Mohammed Tawfiq Ahmed. 
Sudanese insurance and Re-ihsurance Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 
2332, Khartoum; Gen. Man. Izzel-Din El Saved 
Mohammed. 

Sudanese Motor Insurance Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 737, Khartoum; 

Gen. Man. Ahmed El Noaman. 

United Insurance Co. (Sudan) Ltd.: P.O.B. 318, Khartoum. 

INDUSTRY. 

Public Corporation for Irrigation and Excavations: P.O.B. 

123, Wad Medani; Gen. Sec. Osman En Nur. 

Public Corporation for Oil Products and Pipelines: P.O.B. 
1704. Khartoum; Chair. Ahmed Babiker Eisa; Exec. 
Dir. Abdel Rahman Suliman. 

Public Electricity and Water Corporation: P.O.B. 1380, 
Khartoum; Gen. Man. Gen. Mohamed El Mahdi 
Mirghani. 

Rahad Corporation; P.O.B. 2523, Khartoum; financed by 
the World Bank, Kuwait and the U.S.A.; designed to 
irrigate 300,000 acres and settle 70,000 people in 
15,000 tenancies by 1978; Man. Dir.. Ibrahim Moham- 
med Ibrahim. 

The State Trading Corporation: P.O.B, 211, Khartoum; 
Chair, and Man. Dir. Mubarak Mahgoub Logman 
(acting). 

Automobile Corporation: P.O.B. 221, Khartoum; im- 
porter of vehicles and spare parts; Gen. Man. 
Mohammed Osman Abdel Halim. 

Engineering Equipment Corporation: P.O.B. 97. 
Khartoum; importers and distributors of agricul- 
tural, engineering and electronic equipment; Gen. 
Man. Amir Yousif. 

Silos and Storage Corporation: P.O.B. 62, Khartoum; 
stores and handles agricultural products; Gen. Man, 
Abdel Rahman Medani. 

Trade and Services Corporation: P.O.B. 215, Khartoum; 
la,rgest importer of general merchandise and ser- 
vices in storage, shipping and insurance; Gen. Man. 
Bukhari Abdalla. 

Sudan Gezira Board: H.Q, Barakat Wad Medani; Sales 
Office, P.O.B. 884, Khartoum; responsible for Sudan's 
main cotton producing area; the Gezira Scheme is a 
partnership between the Government, the tenants and 
the Board. The Government, which provides the land 
and is responsible for irrigation, receives 36 per cent of 
the net proceeds; the tenants, about 100,000 in 1976, 
receive 49 per cent. Tlie Board receives 10 per cent, the 
local Government Councils in the. Scheme area 2 per 
cent and the Social Development Fund, set up to 
provide social services for the inhabitants, 3 per cent. 
The total possible cultivable area of the Gezira Scheme 
is over 5 million acres and the total area under syste- 
matic irrigation is now almost 2 million acres. In 
addition to cotton, groundnuts, sorghum, wheat and 
millet are grown for the benefit of tenant farmers. Gov. 
and Man. Dir. Hassan Abdalla Hashim. 

Suduti Oilseeds Co.: P.O.B. 167, Khartoum; Gen. Man. 
Mohammed Kailani. 
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Sugar Trading Corporation: P.O.B. 1209, Omdirman; f. 

197^. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Sudan Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B.; 81, Khartoum 
f. 1908; Pres. Abdel Salam Aboul Ela; Sec.-Gen. 
Mohamed Hassan Abdalla. 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

Sudan Development Corporation: P.O.B. 710, Khartoum; 
f. 1974 to promote and co-financc development of agri- 
culture, animal production, irrigation, industry and 
mining and infra-structure and foreign trade within the 
framework of the Government’s overall development 
planning; cap. p.u. U.S. Saoom. Chair, and Man. Dir. 
Mohamed Abdel Magid Ahmed; Deputy Chair, and 
Deputy Man. Dir. Mamoux Mohamed El Saved. 

TRADE UNIONS 

In 1971 all existing trade unions were dissolved and 
reconstituted according to the 1971 Trade Unions Act. 
Sccrctary-Gcneral of Trade Unions: Abdel Moniem 
Hassan Medani. 

Federations 

Sudan Workers Trade Unions Federation (SWTUF) : P.O.B. 
2258, Khartoum; includes 38 Trade Unions of public 
service workers and workers of the private sector with 
a total membership of roughly 480,000 members; 
affiliated to the International Confederation of Arab 
Trade Unions and the Organization of .A.frican Trade 
Union Unity; Pres. Abdalla Nasr Ginawi; Exec. Sec. 
Muhie-dien Bakhiet. 

Agricultural Sector Workers’ Trade Union: Workers' 
Club, Khartoum North; 30,000 mems.; Pres. 
Awad Widatalla; Sec. I^Iohammed Osman Salim. 
Gczlra Scheme Workers’ Trade Union: Barakat; 
11,500 mems.; Pres. Ibrahim Mohammed Ahmed El 
Sheikh; Sec. El Sir Addoon. 

Health Workers’ Trade Union: Khartoum Civil 
Hospital, Khartoum; 25,000 mems.; Pres. El 
Tayes El Awad; Sec. Gaafar Mohammed Sid 
Ahmed. 

Local Government Workers’ Trade Union: Workers' 
Union, Khartoum; 25,000 mems.; Pres. Ismail 
Mohammed Fadl; Sec. Salem Bedri Humam. 


Trade and Industry, Transport 

Post, Telegraph and Telephone Workers’ Trade Union: 
Workers' Club, Khartoum; 8,463 mems.; Pres. 
Mansoul El Manna; Sec. Yassin Abdel Galil. 
Public Service Workers’ Trade Union: Baladia St., 
Khartoum; 19,800 mems.; Pres. Mohie Eddin 
Bakheit; Sec. Ali Idris El Hussein. 

Railway Workers’ Trade Union: Railway Workers' 
Club, Atbara; 32,000 mems.; Pres. Mohammed El 
Hassan Abdalla; Sec. Osman Ali Fadl. 

Sudan Irrigation Workers’ Trade Union: Ministrj- of 
Education, Wad Medani; 19,150 mems.; Pres. 
Moham.med Habib; Sec. Moham.med Ahmed. 

Taxi Workers’ Trade Union: Workers’ Union, Khar- 
toum; 15,000 mems.; Pres. El Ravan Yousif; 
Sec. El Tayeb Khalafalla. 

Federation of Officials’ Unions: (under, establishment); 
includes 47 unions of professionals, ' public serv'ice 
officials and officials of the private sector. 

Bank Officials’ Union: Peoples Bank. Ivliartoum; 
Pres. Ahmed Abdalla; Sec. Ahmed liloHAM.MED 
Ibrahim. 

Gezira Board Officials' Union: Barakat; Pres. Moham- 
med El Hassan N.asr; Sec. El Ravah Abdel 
Hafeez. 

Local Government Officials’ Union: Ministry of Local 
Government, Khartoum; Pres. Gamal Hamad 
Ahmed; Sec. Amin Abu Oideiri. 

Post, Telegraph and Telephone Officials: Post Office, 
Khartoum; Pres. Mohammed Hag Abdu; Sec. 
Musa Geilani Ah.med. 

Railway Officials’ Union; Sudan Railways, Atbara; 
Pres. Mohammed Arafa El Saved; Sec. Hassan 
El Tom Ali. 

Teachers’ Union: Teachers House, Khartoum: Pres. 
Abdalla Ali Abdalla; Sec. Zein El Abdeen 
Abbas. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
There arc some 600 co-operative societies in the Sudan, 
of which 570 arc formally registered. 

Centra! Co-operative Union: P.O.B. 2492, Khartoum; 
largest co-operative union operating in 15 provinces. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Sudan Railways Corporation: P.O.B. 1S12. Khartoum; 
P.O.H, 65. .Vtbara; Cliair. and Gen- .Man. Moh.am.med 
.ViiDEL Rahman Wasfi. 

The tot.'il length of railway in operation is 4.787 route- 
kilometres. Tlic main line runs from Wadi llalfa, on 
tlie Egyptian border, to El Obeid, via Khartoum. Lines 
fuim ;\tl>,ir.\ ami Sinnar connect with Port Sudan on the 
co.ist Tliere are lines from Sinnar to nnin.uine on tlie Blue 
Nile (227 kin.) and from ,\radciba to Nyala in the south- 
western province of D.arfur (CSokm ), with a 445 km. 
hranch line from Bab.inousa to Wan in the Balir cl Gh.ar.al 
Province sav-viMr plan to niodernire the sy.stein. with 
I rviah .L‘.si.,t.inre, w.i'- scheihile,! to l‘''*;in in 1077. 

ROADS 

Ministry ot Transport and Communlcationi; P.O-B. ^oo, 

tonia. 

National Transport Corporation: P.O.B. 723. Kl-.-artoum; 
tPn. M.an. Mom Ei. Di;; II.vm.a;; MoH.svr.t' N'Vf. 


Public Corporation tor Roads and Bridges: P o B 75'', 
Kliartouni; I. 1076; Chair. .Xr-Di;!. K.shim H.'-tvift); 
Dir -Gen. .Audi' .Moh.sm'ied Am>f. 

RoaiN in northern Sudan, other tlian tov.n i.Md-'. ate 
only cicarerl tr.icks and often itnD.i' .'.Me irnir.e h.'.t’h’ 
after min. Motor tmffic on road-- in tlu* C ppet Nile Province 
is limited to the drier months of J.-uiu.ir;>’-May '! here are 
several good '.tr.ivell'.-i! road.s in the ikiii.ito.Ma .ar.d B.ihr rl 
Ghazal Provuices w’nir.li are p.tss.iM" .a!! the ye.'.r found, 
but in these districts s,>n'.e of th'- inino; ro.iea. b-coin- itto 
pas -able after rain Reh.ibih't.ition o! e. irr'.imini'-'.'.'i in 
'onthern Sudan is a major prieri'y .v- t!,-‘ >.;'.'d v..:r <. er-. 
pletely destiov'-.l l.'j-io Jitn. of s< ads .-!.•! 7., b;’. ;. ■• 

In I077 cons'rncti'in -s t-'.-.d jnf ■■ 

and V.'an w.v- he-.'iin with .'•s-.'- 'h- I 
Uepntihc of f;.;iu.mv 'lU-~ \V.vbM.dv;. t- 
hi.-hw.iv, fm.ai'.c'- I b\’ a I fri.m. t'e- P'-- ; ' a o' 


{ * 


SUDAN 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

Ministry of Transport and Communications: P.O.B. 300, 
Khartoum. 

River Transport Corporation: P.O.B. 284, North Khar- 
toum; operates 2,500 km. of steamers on the Nile; 
Chair. Khalil Abdalla Badawi; Gen. Man. Jaafar 
Ali Mohammed. 

River Navigation Corporation: Khartoum; f. 1970; jointly 
owned by the Egyptian and Sudanese Governments; 
operates services between Aswan and Wadi Haifa. 

The total length of navigable waterways served by pas- 
senger and freight services is 4,068 km. From the Egyptian 
border to Wadi Haifa and Khartoum navigation is 
limited by cataracts to short stretches but the M^ite Nile 
from Khartoum to Juba is navigable at almost all seasons. 

SHIPPING 

Port Sudan, on the Red Sea, 784 km. from Khartoum, 
is the only seaport. There are plans to build a port at 
Suakin by 1985. 

Red Sea Shipping Corporation: P.O.B. 116, Khartoum; 
Gen. Man. Osmah Amih. 

Sea Port Corporation: P.O.B. 2534, Khartoum; Admini- 
strator Mustafa Osman. 

Sudan Shipping Line: P.O.B. 426, Port Sudan and P.O.B. 
1731, Khartoum; f. i960; seven vessels operating 
between the Red Sea, North Europe and the United 
Kingdom; Chair. Ismail Bakheit; Gen. Man, Salah 
Eddin Omer al Aziz; Financial Man. Osman Mahgoub. 

United African Shipping Co.: P.O.B. 339, Khartoum; Gen. 
Man. Mohamed Taha El Gindi. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The airports at Juba and Malakal in Southern Sudan 
are to be repaired and new airports built at Wau and Port 
Sudan. 


Transport, Tourism, Universities 

Civil Aviation Department: Man. Dir. Sir Hassan Beshir. 

Sudan Airways Corporation: Gamhouria Ave., P.O.B. 253, 
Khartoum; f. 1947; government-owned; internal ser- 
vices and international services to Bahrain, Chad, 
Egypt, Ethiopia (suspended). Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, Kenya, Italy, Lebanon, Libya, 
Saudi Arabia, Uganda and the U.K.; fleet of 2 Boeing 
737, 2 Boeing 707, 5 Fokker F-27 and 2 Twin Otters; 
Chair. Dr. Abdel Rahman Abdel W,i<hab; Gen. Man. 
Salah Zumrawi. 

Sudan is also served by the following foreign airlines; 
Aeroflot, Air France, Alitalia, British Airways, EgyptAir, 
Ethiopian Airlines, Interflug, Libyan Arab Airlines, 
Lufthansa, MEA, SAS, Saudi Arabian Airlines, Swissair, 
TWA and Yemen Airways. 


TOURISM 

Tourism and Hotels Corporation: P.O.B. 7104, Khartoum; 
Chair. Omer Babiker el Shafie; Dir.-Gen. Mahgoub 
Mohamed Ali. 


UNIVERSITIES 

University of Khartoum: P.O.B. 321, Khartoum; f. 1956; 
870 teachers, 6,425 students. 

Cairo University Khartoum Branch: P.O.B. 1055, Khar- 
toum; f. 1955; e. 80 teachers, c. 5,000 students. 

Omdurman Islamic University: P.O.B. 382, Omdurman; f. 
1965: 1,000 students. 

Juba University: Juba. 

Gezira University: Wad Medani. 
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SURINAM 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 
The Republic of Surinam lies on the north-east of the 
South American continent between Guyana, on the west, 
and French Guiana, on the east. Brazil lies to the south. 
The climate is tropical with fairly heavy rainfall and tem- 
peratures of 26°-34 °c {79°-93 °f)- The official language is 
Dutch (used by 37 per cent of population in 1964). The 
other main languages are Hindustani (32 per cent) and 
Jai?anese (15 per cent). The majority of the people speak 
the native language Sranan Tongo (taki-taki) and Chinese, 
English, French and Spanish are also used. The principal 
religions are Christianity {45 per cent of the population in 
1964), Hinduism (28 per cent) and Islam (20 per cent). The 
flag (proportions 3 by 2) has five horizontal stripes; a 
broad central band of red (bearing a yellow star), edged 
\rith white, between bands of green. The capital is Para- 
maribo. 

Recent History 

Under the 1954 Charter, Surinam, a Dutch possession 
since 1667, became an equal partner ndth Holland in the 
ICingdom of the Netherlands (together with the Nether- 
lands Antilles) nith full autonomy in domestic affairs. 

The Hindustani-dominated Government, in power since 
1969 and led by Dr. Jules Sedney, suffered from a wave of 
strikes and violence in early 1973, resulting from the 
Government's refusal to grant extensive wage increases. 
The Government resigned and general elections in Novem- 
ber 1973 resulted in a victory for an alliance of parties 
favouring complete independence from the Netherlands. 
Hcnck Arron, leader of the National Partij Suriname, a 
predominantly Creole party, became Prime ^Minister in 
December 1973 slated that his Government would 
strive for independence before the end of 1975. 

Protracted negotiations took place in early 1975. Major 
problems included the question of nationality and Dutch 
development aid to Surinam. In May it was agreed that 
Surinam would become independent on November 23tli, 
* 075 . and that the Dutch Government would give 3.500 
million guilders in aid. Internally, the opposition Hindu- 
stani party opposed immediate independence on economic 
grounds. Major problems at independence included the 
emigration of some 40.000 Surinamese to the Netherlands, 
resulting in a lack of skilled workers, and border disputes 
witli French Guiana and Guyana. FoIloiWng v.irious poli- 
tical disputes throughout 1077 and subsequent party 
realignments, the genera! elections of October 1077 resulted 
in a dear ni.ajonty for the ruling Nationalc Partij Kom- 
binatie Henck Arron continued as Prime .Minister 

Government 

1 ndcr the 1075 Constitution, legislative power is held 
by a P.atii.an'.cnt (I^s-gislative .VsseniMy) of 30 mer.il'en'-. 
elected by univer-.,a! adult .siinrage for four yrar.s, The 
.\ss-n;bly eltc:'.\ tlie President, a constitution.'.! He.i'l <1! 
S'..\t.'. ,\r;d t!;e \'ice.Pn-sident Fvrcv.tive jsre.vc: is \este l 
in th- appsinte.l Cnuncd of Ministe.-s, b'.'. by ih'- Prin;- 
Minuter. which is ri-.p-on ibh.' tn th.e Ais-'urbly, Surin.rni 


Defence 

At independence in November 1975 the Surinam Armed 
Forces were formed. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is based on bauxite, which provides about 
90 per cent of c.xport earnings. The industry is controlled 
by Suralco, a subsidiary of the U.S. company .\Icoa, and 
Billiton, part of the Royal Dutch/Shell group. A govern- 
ment policy of minority collaboration rvith the trans- 
national companies resulted in increasing state revenue 
from bauxite bj' more than 520 million in 1974. In 1975 
production was cut because of the decline in prices on the 
world market. There are vast bauxite resen'es in the Bak- 
huis Mountains in the northern Nickerie area, and it is 
hoped to develop these rescr\’cs as part of the general 
development plan for western Surinam. Other niiner,nls 
include iron ore (reserves of 6.000 million tons), manganese, 
copper, nickel, platinum, gold and kaolin. 

Surinam has great agricultural potential but. although 
agriculture employs 75 per cent of the labour force, the 
country' is a net importer of food. Self-sufficiency has been 
achieved in sugar, rice, edible oil, citrus fruits, coffee and 
bananas, while plantains, pulses, maize, coconuts and 
groundnuts are also grown. The staple food crop is rice and 
the rice industry is the only fully developed sector. Tlie 
Wageningen rice-growing project is believed to bo the 
largest in the world. A land reclamation programme should 
double the rice-growing area by 19S5. Oil palm is a relative- 
ly new crop and an extensive oil palm installation was 
set up at Victoria in the Brokopondo area in 1977. I'i.sliing, 
particularly for shrimps, is growing in importance. 

About 85 per cent of Surinam is covered by forest but 
this Ims never been fully exploited. The forestry industry 
is dominated by BruynzccI (formerly a Dutch company 
but since 1976 the Surinam Government has owned 50 per 
cent of the shares), although the Government hopes for 
American and Japanese participation in various planned 
projects. A modem lumbcmiill in western Surinam beg.ar 
to operate in 1975. 

Most of the 3. 500 million gtiiidcr? in dcvt lopmer.; .li ! 
from the Netherlands is to be us..(l on an e.'itcn'ive devclop- 
nicnt prognvnime which lays emph.a'-is on agricultural 
self-sufficiency aiui the i!eve!o;nni‘nt of exjiort {vstenti.i!. 
regional ileveloiinicnt. i ducation, f oci.i! s'-rvicf- and In altli 
.•V tn.ajor governnu nt project i-- tlie development of ue te.-n 
Siirinain -.vhich ha'- vast re-otirce, of ,a!' kind- The pl.ir.s 
include the cunstructi-ir. r.d .1 hauM’.e an ! .duminnim C' !;:- 
picx and a hydro-el-.-rtric p.lant on tin- I.nrn- rivr, .a 
fotv'-try deVe!up:n<-'.i‘ poi’evt atvl (..■.'.th -b;' -be-' pr.'- 
ject .'l.-qor firribl'-rns inch;'!.- the ;.= ck i i ’'.■•.ll'- '. •.■■■< G, a 
low growth rate, little foreign in'... tnn -it an-'i ;; 
local prohicti'.n of consnrn-r go -•!■ 

Snrrn.ari! is a me.mb'T o; th'- ' >,\S I' t'c;. 

I’-iUMt'- A" om.itr.n 

Transport and Comnunitalions 

If' Jo”** ti ^ * ' *• ‘ : t 't ” ~ 
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SURINAM 

number of shipping companies and has 1.500 km. of navi- 
gable rivers and canals. There is an international airport 
at Zanderij which is served by various foreign airlines and 
35 airstrips throughout the country. 

Social Welfare 

There is a modern medical service, financed by Dutch 
and EEC funds, but social welfare has remained largely 
dependent on private initiative within the various religious 
communities. In 1974 Surinam had 16 hospitals with 2,288 
beds and 202 physicians. Medical care on a national basis 
was planned by the Government for 1978. 

Education 

Compulsory education for children between the ages of 
7 and 12 has existed since 1876 and is given in government 
and denominational schools. Education is free up to and 
including higher education, provided by the University of 
Surinam. 

Tourism 

Tourism is as yet undeveloped but tourist attractions 
include the unspoiled interior, many varieties of plants, 
birds and animals and varied cultural activities. The 
Foundation for Nature Preservation in Surinam is running 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

various pilot schemes in the eight nature reserves already 
in operation. 

Sport 

Football is the most popular sport. Other recreations 
include basketball, cycling, athletics, tennis, judo and 
karate. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), July ist (Freedom Day), 
September 4th* (Id-Ul-Fitr, end of Ramadan), November 
25th (Independence Day), December 25th-26th (Christ- 
mas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), March* (Phagwa), 
April 13th (Good Friday), April i6th (Easter Monday). 

* Exact date dependent upon sightings of the moon. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency 

100 cents = I Surinam guilder (gulden). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

;£i sterling= 3.269 guilders; 

U.S. $1 = 1.785 guilders. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

Cen£ 

POPUL 

JUS 

ATION 


Estimated Population 
(D ec. 31st) 

Density 
( per sq. km.) 


March .3 1 st, 
1964 

Dec. 31st, 
1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1976 

163,265 sq. km.* 

324,211 

379.607 

385.207 

387.526 

383.645 

365.114 

376,298 

2-3 


* fi 3>037 square miles. 

ETHNIC GROUPS 
(1971 census) 



Males 

Females 

Total 

% 

Amerindian .... 
Bush Negro .... 
Chinese ..... 
Creole ..... 
European .... 

Indian ("Hindu”) 

Indonesian .... 
Others ..... 

Total 

4.101 

17,422 

3.289 

58,693 

2.239 

72,343 

29,304 

3,106 

3,949 

18,416 

2,740 

60,316 

1,760 

70,574 

28,384 

2,971 

8,050 

35,838 

6,029 

119,009 

3,999 

142,917 

57,688 

6,077 

2.12 

9-44 

1-59 

31-35 

1.05 

37-65 

15-20 

1 .60 

190,497 

189,110 

379,607 

100.00 
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SURINAM Siatislical Sun'c-y 

POPULATION BY ADJnNISTRATI\TE DISTRICTS 
(1971 census) 


Paramaribo 



103,738 

Nickerie . 



34.853 

Coronie 



3.114 

Saramacca 



11,480 

Suriname 



152,135 

Commewijne 



16,791 

Marowijne 



25,466 

Brokopondo 



15.552 

Para 



16,478 


Employment (1974 estimates): 100.000 (males 65,000, females 35.000). 


FORESTRY 


(FAO estimates, 'ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 
ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
logs for sleepers 

145 

172 

264 

Other industrial wood 

18 

39 

26 

Fuel wood 

5 

3 

8 

Total 

168 

214 

298 

SAWNWOOD ; 

PRODUCTION 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Total (inch boxboards) 

58 

46 

47 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(’000 metric tons) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Rice (paddv) 

164.1 

162.0 

175-0 

Bananas 

38. 8 

39-6 

43.1 

Sugar cane 

159-7 

1^6 . 4 

159-5 

Cocoa (metric tons) 

50 

54 

55 

Coffee (metric Ions) 

89 

91 

8S 

Palm oil (metric tons) . 

— 

130 

625 

Grapefruit (’000 units) . 

13,000 

14,100 

12,000 

Oranges (’000 units) 

58.360 

49.500 

47.500 

Coconuts (’000 units) 

7,600 

6.000 

5.525 


Livestock (1976 — '000, FAO estimates): Cattle Go.it'; (>. 
Sheep 4, Pigs 7, Poultry 05S. 


Source: F.A.O, Ptoduclton Yearlooh. 


Fishing; Total catch 4.500 metric tons per year (FAO 
estimates for 19OS-75). 
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SURINAM 


Statistical Survey 


FINANCE 

loo cen.ts=i Surinam guilder (gulden). 

Coins: 1,5, 10 and 25 cents; i guilder. 

Notes; i, 2j, 5, 10, 25, 100 and 1,000 guilders. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling=3.269 guilders; U.S. ?i = i.785 guilders. 

100 Surinam guilders=£30.59=$56.o2. 

Note: Prior to August 1971 the central exchange rate was U.S. $1 = 1.88585 guilders (i guilder=53.026 U.S. cents). In 
December 1971 a new central rate of $1 = 1.78876 guilders (i guilder= 55.905 U.S. cents) and a market rate $1 = 1.785 
guilders (i guilder =56.022 U.S. cents) were established. These rates have remained in effect ever since, despite the devalua- 
tion of the U.S. dollar in February 1973. In terms of sterling, the central exchange rate was =4.526 guilders from November 
1967 to August 1971: and £1=4.661 guilders from December 1971 to June 1972. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 
(million Surinam guilders) 



1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

Revenue 

183.6 

354-6 

541-2 

623.1 

Expenditure 

237-9 

404.9 

581.5 

650.0 


MULTIENNIAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME (10 to 15 years) 


(proposed expenditure in million Surinam guilders) 


Mining 

875-1 

Agriculture, livestock and fisheries . 

935-0 

Hydro-electric energy .... 

361.0 

Forestry ...... 

771.9 

Industry and tourism .... 

337-3 

Education ...... 

479.2 

Infrastructure ..... 

600.4 

Other items ...... 

105.0 

Total ..... 

4,464.9 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 
(U.S. $ million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold .... 

6-33 

6.05 

6.01 

Foreign exchange 

67-55 

91.41 

110.22 

Total 

73.88 

97-46 

116.23 


Source: IMF. International Financial Statistics. 


COMPOSITION OF THE 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
(million Surinam guilders at current prices) 



1974 

1975 

Compensation of employees . 
Operating surplus 

Domestic F.actor Incomes 
C onsumption of fixed capital 

Gross Domestic Product at 
Factor Cost 

Indirect taxes, less subsidies . 

Gross Domestic Product in 
Purchasers’ Values . 

354-4 

204.6 

469.0 

174-3 

559-0 

85.0 

643-3 

94-4 

644.0 

152.4 

737-7 

159-6 

796.4 

897-3 


money supply 

(million Surinam guilders at Dee. 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks 
Demand deposits at 

78-77 

88.59 

110.07 

deposit money banks 

59-75 

77.68 

87.48 


Sowce. IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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Statisiical Survey 


COST OF LIVING 

Consumer Price Index for Paramaribo 
(average of monthly figures; base; 1970 = 100) 



1969 

1971 


1973 

i 

1974 j 

1975 

Food ..... 

96.9 

98.8 

102.3 


■SI 

157.8 

Fuel ..... 

100.0 

100.8 

lOI .0 


■SB 

161.9 

Clothing .... 

IOI.5 

98.3 

98.7 


HI 

138.9 

Rent, water and electricity . 

99.8 

100.4 

100.4 


m 

118.2 

All Items . 

97-5 

100.2 

103.4 

mm 

136.6 

14S.0 


1976 average: Food 173.5; All items 1G2.9. 
April 1977 : Food 180.4; All items 175.2. 


Source: ILO, mainly Year Book of Labour Stalistics. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


(million Surinam guilders at current prices) 



1974 

1975 

Government final consumption ex- 
penditure .... 

Private final consumption expen- 
diture ..... 
Increase in stocks 

Gross fixed capital formation 

173.9 

373-6 

^266.0 

140.6 

376.3 

430-1 

Total Domestic Expenditure 
E xports of goods and serv'ices 

Less Imports of goods and services 

873-5 

491.4 
50S . 5 

947.0 
581 .4 

631 .1 

Gross Domestic Product 
(G.D.P.) in Purchasers' 
Values .... 

Net factor income from abroad 

796-4 

-44.2 

^ 97-3 

— 2 X ,0 

Gross National Product 
(G.N.P.) at Market Prices . 
Less Consumption of fixed capital . 

751-2 

.S5.0 

876.3 

01.4 

National Income in Market 
Price.s .... 

Other current transfers from the 
rest of the world (net) 

667 . 2 

22.5 

781 .9 

301.6 

National Disrosable Income . 

6'io . 7 

1 .o‘’ 6.5 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITY* 


(million Surinam guilders at current factor cost) 



1974 

1975 

Agriculture, hunting and fishing . 

62 

■HB 

Forestrj’ and logging . 

II 


^^ining and quarrying . 

1 82 


.Manufacturing .... 

3-1 

^■19 

Elcctricitv, gas and water 

15 


Construction .... 

13 


Trade, restaurants and hotels 

100 


Transport, storage and communica- 
tions ..... 

21 

32 

6; 

Finance, insurance, real estate and 
business services 

5*5 

Government services . 

J 3 '’ 


Community, social and personal 
scr\'iccs ..... 

1.5 


Total 

6!( 

7 Y 


* Provi'.ion.rl e-.tim.ntf': 

























SURINAM 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS* 
(million Surinam guilders) 


Statistical Survey 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

i 975 t 

I 976 t 

Current account ..... 

—38.2 

-31 1 

—50.8 

- 41-3 

-81.8 

—62.1 

Goods ...... 

61 .4 

61.4 

38.7 

69.9 

23-7 

37-2 

Services ...... 

—99.6 

—92-5 

-89-5 

— III .2 

-105.5 

- 99-3 

Private transfers .... 

0.9 

-1.8 

-1.4 

-2.7 

- 3-4 

— 

Private capital . . . 

-13-3 

-1.8 

26.6 

- 0 - 7 + 

70. 

- 55 - 6 t 

Public capital and transfers 

32-5 

41.7 

3 I-I 

55-5 

76.9 

154-7 

Errors and omissions .... 

16.3 

10.6 

24-3 

— 

— 

— 

Overall balance ..... 

— 1.8 

17.6 

29.8 

10.8 

61.8 

37-0 

Commercial banks .... 

-7.8 

9-5 

2.4 

- 7-7 

19-5 

3-8 

Central bank ..... 

6.0 

8.1 

27.4 

18.5 

42-3 

33-2 


* Figures for 1971-73 are on a transaction basis and figures for 1974-76 are on a cash basis, 
■f Preliminary. * Including errors and omissions. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million Surinam guilders) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

i 974 t 

i 975 t 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b.* . 

194.0 

198.2 

188. 9 
216.5 

207.7 

247.0 

217.7 

252.4 

237.8 

293-9 

258.1 

303.2 

281.0 

315-4 

410.0 

481.0 

467.0 

495-0 


* Excluding re-exports. f Preliminary. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


('000 Surinam guilders) 

Imports 

1971 

1972 

Exports 

1974 

■ 1975 

Food 

Beverages and Tobacco 

Crude Materials 

Mineral Fuels and Related Mat- 
erials .... 

Animal and Vegetable Oils 

26,354 

4.391 

6,464 

31,789 

3,467 

30,831 

4,513 

5,203 

31,801 

2,954 

17,086 

75,357 

69,713 

20,437 

250 

Bauxite ..... 
Alumina ..... 
Aluminium .... 
Rice (husked) .... 
Wood and wood products . 

127,900 

171,200 

67,900 

21,400 

12,100 

89.200 
212,400 

39.200 

33*300 

11,700 

Vi/1 ICmiwcLlO . . • ■ 

Basic Manufactures 

Machinery and Transport Equip- 
ment ..... 
Miscellaneous Manufactured 
Articles .... 

Other Transactions . 

42,497 

44,191 

60,026 

18,449 

187 




Total . 

237,815 

258,145 





PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES* 
(U.S. S million) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Canada 

Germany, Federal Re- 
public 

Japan. 

Netherlands 

Trinidad and Tobago . 
United Kingdom . 

U.S.A. 

2.61 

10,01 

17.87 

33-79 

40.26 

10-55 

79-75 

3.28 

10.05 

15-49 

37-21 

40.11 

14.11 
86.79 

3-60 

12.10 

23-50 

37-50 

48.38 

12.03 

100.54 

Canada 

Germany, Federal Re- 
public 

Netherlands 

Norway 

U.S.A. . . ; 

8.90 

30.34 

28.05 

23-41 

73-87 

6.29 

28.10 

35-15 

27-89 

107.67 

9-87 

17-44 

33-32 

40.02 

92.09 


* Annual data derived from partner country figures. 
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SURINAM 


Statistical Surccy, The Constitution, The Government 


TOURISM 

34,501 tourists visited Surinam in 1974. 


TRANSPORT 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


^motor vehicles in use) 



1974 

1975 

Passenger cars . 

16,461 

17,529 

I-orrics .... 

3.974 

3,735 

Buses .... 

1,301 

1,528 

Motorcycles and powered 
bicycles 

28,729 

31,415 


CmL AVIATION 



1975 

1976 

Landings 

Passengers in . 

Passengers out . 

1,604 

40,601 

68,528 

n.a. 

54.673 

45.678 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 
(freight traffic in '000 metric tons) 



1966 

1967* 

1968* 

1969* 

1970* 

1971* 

1972* 

1973’ 

1974 * 

Goods loaded 

Goods unloaded . 

5.039 

644 

4.500 

730 

4,600 

800 

4.750 

1.030 

0 0 

0 00 

CO 0 

.i-- 

-1.S50 

1. 100 

4^900 

M 45 

4,900 

1,300 

4,900 

1,360 


* Estimates. 

Source: United Nations, Staiislical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 

(1976/77) 



Schools 

Teachers 

PUI’ILS 

Special ..... 

13 

147 

1,005 

Kindergarten .... 

274 

64 S 

J9.3S7 

Elcmentarj’ .... 

313 

3.016 

S5.7S3 

Advanced clementar}' 

74 

1,091 

23.124 

Technical and commercial 

9 

244 

3.645 

General secondarv 

5 

151 

i,SoS 

Teacher training 

6 

IS2 

1.09S 

Evening .... 

6 

300 



Sources (except when otherwise indicated); Algcmccn Bureau voor dc Statistic!:, Paramaribo; Centrale Bank van Suriname. 
P.aramaribo. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

Constitution was .mlojited on Noventl>cr rot!!. 1075 
I.<‘v;i'i!ative power is vested in the unir.awera! P.ailiam* r.t 
(l e;:i>.Iative .v'sejaply) of 30 num’.bcrs, elected by itnivcr-.x! 
.'du!t suiirage for four years, Tlic .X-'etnldy elects the 
Presnlent, :i constitntion.al He.ad of State, and the Vu’c- 
i’re-i'lenl liaecutive power is vi-ste-:! sn the Couf.cil of 
Minister'-., whc'-.e tnember'- are ri-sp’n'.ihl'- to tl.e A* eint-ly, 
rh" Mine.ter'. .are apjv'-.uted b'.' t'rJin.rr.ce. T!:e ,\dvi-''ry 
Council consists of i— tueen ii' e an.! tiine 5r.e!nt>e:s ll;e 
t on'litutior) .a!'.-) provi.lrs f>.'r .v Constitutional Csaurt. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

Prtiiilcnt (a.i.); I'r. Jo!!.-.;.' Httn'r! 5-h t, IhtM :: i- 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

( jif-.: :-y :.J7'" 

Prime Minister, and Minister c! Genera! and Fere ijn Affairs 
and Defence: !it '.. >; .*,! t o'.' tf-. -it .v-.j .’, 1 ; >'■ 

Vice-Prime Minister and Minister c! Infericr and District 
Adninlsfrstion; ' h V.C : v- •. t it '--i' 

Minister cl Finance: 1.-' i. c t r. 



SURINAM 

Minister of Development: Drs. Michel Christiaan 
Cambridge. 

Minister of Education and People’s Development: Drs. 

Runaldo Ronald Venetiaan. 

Minister of Economic Affairs: Ludwig Cornelius 

ZUIVERLOON. 

Minister of Agriculture, Husbandry and Fisheries: Johan 
Saidi Sisal. 

Minister of Social Welfare: Cornelis Ardjosemito. 

Minister for Public Works and Transport: Achmed 
Gurshai Karamat Ali. 

Minister of Health: Ir. Isaac Michel Kalil Brahim. 
Minister of Labour and Housing: Panellal Parmessar. 
Minister of Justice and Police: Soerdj Badrising. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

E. M. L. Ensberg (Chair.) W. H. C. Monkou 
Dr. A. E. Zaal (Vice- J. S. P. Kraag 

Chair.) Ms. E. Tjin Kon Eat 

B. W. H. Bos Verschuur F. Troon (Secretary) 


PARLIAMENT 


A 39-member legislative assembly is elected every four 
years by a system of proportional representation. 

President: Emile Linus Alfred Wijntuin. 

{Elections, October 31st, 1977) 


Party 


Seats 


Nationale Partij Kombinatie (NPK) 22 

Verenigde Democratische Partijen (VDP) 17 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Paramaribo 

National Parlij Kombinatie (NPK) [National Party 
Alliance): formed in 1977 by the following parties: 

Hernieuwde Progressieve Partij (HPP): predominantly 
Indian; Chair. Panellal Parmessar. 

Kaum-Tanie Persuatan Indonesia (KTPI): f. 1947; 
largely Indonesian; Leader Willy Soemita. 

Nationale Partij Suriname (NPS) : Wanicastraat; f. 1946: 
predominantly Creole; largest party rvithin the 
Alliance; Leader Henck A. E. Arron. 

Progressieve Surinaamse Volkspartij (PSV): Keizer- 
straat 122; f. 1946; predominantly Christian; Chair. 
Emile L. A. Wijntuin. 

Verenigde Democratische Partijen (VDP) [United 
Democratic Parties): opposition coalition formed by the 
following parties; 

Pendawa Lima: f. 19751 predominantly Indonesian; 
Leader Salam Paul Somohardjo. 

Progressive Bosneger Partij: f. 1968; Bushnegroes; 
Leader Jarien Gadden. 

Socialistische Partij Suriname (SPS): f. 1977 from the 
fusion of the Progressieve Socialistische Partij and 
the Surinaamse Socialistische Partij; predominantly 
Creole; Leader Henk Herrenberg. 


The Government, Parliament, Political Parties, etc. 

Vooruitstrovende Hervormings Partij (VHP): Lim A 

Postraat; f. 1949; leading opposition party; 
predominantly Indian; Leader Jaggernath 
Lachmon. 

Other parties include: 

Kommunistische Partij Suriname (KPS) [Communist Parly 
of Surinam): Gravenstraat 45; f. 1973; Leader Hum- 
phrey Keerveld. 

Partij Nationalistische Repubiiek (PNR): Weidestraat; 
f. 1963; predominantly Creole; Leader Eddy Bruma.' 

Progressieve Arbeiders en Landbouwers Unie (PALU): 

Chair. Ir. Iwan Krolis. 

Progressieve Nationale Partij (PNP): Keizerstraat 195; 
Leader Just Rens. 

Volkspartij (VP): Keizerstraat 197, P.O.B. 1875; f. 1975; 
Chair. Dr. Ruben Lie Pauw Sam. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO SURINAM 
(In Paramaribo unless otherwise stated) 

Brazil:Anton Dragtenweg 51; Ambassador: Dr. Nestor 
L uiz Fernandes Barros dos Santos Lima. 

Canada: Georgetown, Guyana. 

China, People’s Republic: Hotel Torarica; Ambassador: 
hi Chao. 

France: Gravenstraat 57 boven; Ambassador : J. Ponsolle. 
Germany, Federal Republic: Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Ghana: New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Guyana: Kerkplein 8 boven; Ambassador: Sydney Saul. 
India: Hotle Torarica; Ambassador: R. Gupta. 

Indonesia: Anton Dragtenweg 23; Ambassador: Utoyo 

SUTOTO. 

Jamaica: Kingston, Jamaica. 

Japan: Hotel Torarica; Ambassador: S. Sugihara. 

Korea, Republic: Malebatrumstraat 3; Ambassador: Hui 
Taek Chong. 

Netherlands: mr, dr. J. C. de Mirandastraat 10 boven; 
Ambassador: Dr. H. Leopold. 

Pakistan: Brasilia, D.F., Brazil. 

U.S.A.: Gebouw Hakrinbank, dr. S. Redmondstraat ii— 13; 
Ambassador: J. Owen Zurhellen, Jr. 

Venezuela: AGO-Gebouw Gravenstraat 25 boven; Ambas- 
sador: Dr. Francisco Millan Delpretti. 

Surinam also has diplomatic relations with ChUe, 
Hungary, Israel, Mexico, Romania, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The adminisixatioD of justice is entrusted to a Court oi 
Justice, the 6 members of which are nominated for life, and 
three Cantonal Courts. 

President of the Court of Justice: O. E. G. van der Geld. 
Attorney-General: M. G. de Miranda. 
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SURINAM 


Religion, The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance 


RELIGION 

Many religions are represented in Surinam, including: 

Roman Catholicism: Bishop of Paramaribo; Mgr. Aloysius 
Zichem; Gravenstraat 12, P.O.B. 1230, Paramaribo. 

Moravian Brethren: Bishop Ds. Th. Daknoud; Maagden- 
straat 50, Paramaribo. 

Arya Dewaker: Chair. Dr. I. Raghoebarsingh; Verl. 
Molcnpad i, Paramaribo. 

Hinduism: Sanatan Dharm; Chair. Dr. K. Nanan Panday; 
Koningstraat 33, Paramaribo. 

Islam: 

Surinaamse Moeslim Associatic: Chair. A. Abdoel- 
bashir; Kankantriestraat 55-57. Paramaribo. 

Surinaamse Islamitische Vereniging: Chair. Dr. I. 
Jamaludin; Watermolcnstraat 13, Paramaribo. 

Stichting Islamitische Gemeenten Suriname: Chair. Dr. 
T. SowiRONo; Verl. Mahonielaan 39, Paramaribo. 

Federatie Islamitische Gemeenten in Suriname: Chair. 
K. Kaaiman. 

Other religions include the Christian Reformed Church, 
the Dutch Reformed Church, the Dutch Jewish Congrega- 
tion, the Dutch Portugue,sc-Je\vish Congregation, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Methodist 
Church, God’s Trumpet, Pentecostal Missions, the 
Salvation Army, the Seventh Day Adventists, Streams of 
Power, the Episcopal Church and the Wesleyan Methodist 
Congregation. 


THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

Do Vrijc Stem: Dr. J. F. Nassylaan 107-109, Paramaribo; 
morning; Dutch; Editor W. H. Lionaro.ns; circ. 8,500. 

Do Vrijhcid: Keizerstraat .(2, Paramarilro; Chinese. 

Do Ware Tild; Malebatrumstraat 13. P.O.B, 1200. Para- 
maribo; f. 1957; morning; Dutch and Sranan Tongo; 
Editor L. E. M. Morrurgo. circ. 12,000. 

Do West: Dr. Mirandastraat .(, P.O.B. 17O, Paramaribo, 
f. 1909; afternoon; Dutch, Editor D G. I'i.ndlay; 
circ. 7.000. 

There are .also three other Chinese language newspaper'-. 

Fa Sien Paw, Lam Focing and Surinam. 

PHKIODICALS 

Advcrtcntlebald van do Rcpubliek Suriname: Gravenstra.it 
118. Paramaribo, f. 1871. bi-weekly. Dutch, l-.dilor b 
\\'UNr..SARDK 

C.L.O. Bulletin: Gemmelandsweg os. Par.imaribo. f 1073; 
lalxmr infnrm.ition. weekly. Dutch 

Kocrlcrs: FIdoradolaan z.-. P t) B 1780. P.uam.inbo. 
f io'>7. general interest . twice weekly . Gen .Man J M 
Dfiiois 

Mini-World News; W.rtermolenstr.i.u .st. P<>B 

P.iram.uilHi. monthly; Etii;!i'h and Sp.ini'h eeneral 
mterw-t, Editor-. Sin.s:iciiiKO Miki'.m. Hc'-k 
Dor.iAvijT, Uicn.M!!' v,\n Loos; 

Onto Tljd; W.'.genwegsts.rat («'. I’.iram.inix >. i los'. 
s\reV-!v. DuteV,. Editor K M I H.s.M-'-t.s'* 

Pipe!: Kfirerstr.i.'.t m*', P.it.'.m.ud'. .. Mt-'-k**.'. Dutih 

VclksVrant: t;r.>,\ensi:.i.n I.’.s, p.-.r.xm uii-., ! !’C3, 

v.-Vv, Diitih, Editor P 


There are also the following periodicals; weekly: 
Omhoog (Catholic bulletin], Paloeloc (general interest). 
Sport Arena (sport illustrated); monthly; Econornische 
Voorlichting (economic.^). High Time (music). Hit Parade 
(music), Oro (general on Surinam and the Caribbean area). 

PRESS AGENCIES 

Surinaams Nieuw Agentschap (S.N.A.) (Snrrimm AVie< 
Jgency): Gravenstraat 39, Paramaribo; 2 daily 
bulletins in Dutch and English; Bureau Chief A. J. .M, 

JUDELL. 

Informa {Surinam News Service): Gonggrijpstraat 79, 
Param.aribo; Bureau Chief J. Slagvt.er. 

IPS: Gravenstraat 12S, Paramaribo. 

Prinlo: Gravenstraat 45, Paramaribo. 


PUBLISHERS 

D.A.G.: Gravenstraat iS, Paramaribo. 

H. van den Boomen: Gravenstraat 17-19, Paramaribo. 
Dubois & Dubois: Eldoradlaan 22, Paramaribo; f. loOh; 
Gen. Man. J. M. Dunois. 

Lionarons Drukkerij N.V.: Dr. J. F. Nassylaan 107-toq, 
Paramaribo. 

Pressag: Watermolcnstraat 53. Paramaribo. 

VACO, N.V.; Dominestraat 26, P.O.B. 1841, P.aramarilvo. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Stichting Radio-omrocp Suriname: J. v.an Eeen,ir,i.at . 
Param.aribo; f. 1905; commcrci.al; government-owm’d : 
all local languages; Dir. R. IL Powr.R. 

Radio A.B.C.: Mny.straat 57. P.iramaribo; f. 1975; com- 
mercial; services in Dutch. Sranang and Hindi; Dir, 
.•\. Kami'F.rveen. 

Radio Apintie: Vcrlcngdc Gemenclandsweg 37. I’ara- 
maribo; f. 195S; commercial; home service in loc-il 
Languages, foreign service in English and Spanish; Dir. 
E. Vervuurt. 

Radio Paramaribo: Gravenstraat ii.S, !’.(). B. 9751, Par.i- 
maribo; f. 1957. commercial, home service in .ill loc.il 
languages, foreign service in English and Spam-h; Dir. 
M. U. Pir.RKHAN. 

Radika: Padvan Wanica 51, Paramaril.>o; i. 19(12; com- 
mercial; Hindi. Dir K. Kahakisiii'n 

Radio Rani: WaterliKi-straat. Nieuu Nick.'rir. c-un- 
mercial. Hindi. Dutch and Indniu-sMii 
In 107b there were 1 lo.oo-.i r.-.dio receiver'- 
TELEVISION 

Surinaamse Telcvisic Stichting fS.T.V.S.i; Cultuurtuinl.m!;. 

P.t),B, 335. P.ir.’.mari!«.'. f n/'.y, governir-'-nt-ov..-',.- i, 
commercial; local I.angu.age-., Dut*, !! .iiid Engh-h, I.hr 
1- J Pr.NGi:i. 

In I«)7t> th'-re were t'l.o ei televi-.-on ^--l- 


(cap. 


FINANCE 

t-»capit.Tl: p.t:.- p.aid t!p:i!'-p.*- dep 


jE\NKi:a; 

Cf t} Ai. IUm 

Centrale Bank van Surinamt: WAtr-k.-;,; 
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SURINAM 


Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism, University 


Commercial Banks 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V.: Kerkplein i, Paramaribo; 
f. 1970; Man. Dir. W. H. Bunschoten; 5 agencies. 

Hakrinbank N.V.: Dr. Sophie Redmondstraat 11-13, 
P.O.B. 1813, Paramaribo; f. 1936; cap. and res. 5.5m. 
(Dec. 1976); Man. T. van Philips; 3 brs. 

Landbouwbank N.V.: Lim A Postraat 32, P.O.B. 929, 
Paramaribo; f. 1972; cap. and res. 6.1m. (Sept. 1977); 
Man. Drs. S. Ammersingh; i br. 

Naiionale Ontwikkelingsbank, N.V.: Brokopondlaan 5, 
Uitvlugt-P.O.B. 677, Paramaribo; f. 1963; government- 
supported development bank; cap. and res. 3.9m. (Dec. 
1976); Man. Dir. E. S. Sewberath Misser. 

De Surinaamsche Bank, N.V.: Gravenstraat 26, P.O.B. 
1806, Paramaribo; f. 1865; cap. and res. iim. (Dec. 
1976); Chair. E. de Vries; Dirs. Drs. A. J. Brahim, 
R. A. Plantinga; 7 brs. 

Surinaamse Hypotheekbank, N.V.: Herenstraat 7, Para- 
maribo; f. 1951; cap. and res. o.im. (Dec. 1976); Dir. 
M. A. Oemar. 

Surinaamse Postspaarbank: Knuffelsgracht n, Para- 
maribo; f. 1903; cap. and res. 3 - 7 ™- (Dec. 197b); Dir. 
G. F. Deerveld. 

Surinaamse Volkscredietbank; Waterkant 104, Para- 
maribo; f. 1949; cap. and res. 2.5m. (Dec. 197b); Man. 
Dir. A. L. Watson; 2 brs. 

INSURANCE 

American Life Insurance Company; Wagenwegstraat 20. 
Paramaribo. 

British American Insurance Company: Gravenstraat 32, 
Paramaribo. 

Eerste Surinaams-Nederlandse Lcvensverzckering IWaat- 
schappi]: P.O.B. 454, Paramaribo. 

N.V, Eerste Sur. Verzekeringsmaatschappij De Nationale: 

Gravenstraat 16. Paramaribo 
Fatum/De Nederlanden van 1845: P.O.B. 1845, Para- 
maribo. 

The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company: Watermolen- 
straat 43, P.O.B. 1392, Paramaribo. 

Nieuwe Eerste Nederlandse Verzekeringsmaatschappij N.V.: 

Lim A Postraat 30-32, Paramaribo. 

A.G.O. Verzekeringen: Gravenstraat 23-25, P.O.B. 410, 
Paramaribo. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Surinam Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Dr. j. C. 

de Mirandastraat 10. P.O.B. 149, Paramaribo; {. 1910; 
6,000 mems.; Chair. A. S. Lee Kong; Sec: J. Ch. 
Heave; publ. Bulletin (fortnightly, Dutch). 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION 
Stichting Planbureau Suriname (Planning Bureau)-. 
Dr. S. Redmondstraat 118, P.O.B. 172, Paramaribo; 
responsible for long and short term planning. 

EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Vereniging Surinaams Bedrijfsieven (Surinam Trade and 
Industry Association)-, c/o Krasnapolsky, 6th floor, 
Dominestraat, P.O.B. iii, Paramaribo; f. 1950* 100 
mems.; Chair. Dr. F. J. H. Barend; Sec. G. R. Bijnoe- 
publ. Wcekhcricht (in Dutch and English). 


TRADE UNIONS 

Algemeen Verbond van Vakyerenigingen in Suriname 

(Surinam Trade Union Federation): Rust-en Vrede- 
straat 39, Paramaribo; 8,250 mems.; Pres. C. R. Daal; 
Gen. Sec. J. E. Haakmat. 

Centraie 47: Verlengde Weidestraat 35, Paramaribo; 9,000 
mems.; Pres. F. R. Derby. 

Centraie Landsdienaren Organisatic (Central Organization 
for Civil Service Employees): Gemenelandsweg 93, 
Paramaribo; 13,000 mems.; Pres. H. Rusland; Gen. 
Sec. H. Silvester. 

Progressieve Werknemers Organisatie (Progressive Workers’ 
Organization): Limesgracht 80, Paramaribo; f. 1948; 
1,100 mems.; covers the commercial, hotef and banking 
sectors; Chair. R. W. Cruden; Sec. M. E. Ment. 

Surinaamse Arbeiders Federatie (Sitrinam Labour Federa- 
tion): 2,500 mems.; Chair. H. Bilgoe. 

Surinaamse Bauxiet- en Metaalarbeiders Federatie: Para- 
maribo; 5,000 mems.; Chair, a.i. F. Derby. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Paramaribo Government Raiiway: Onverwacht, Para- 
maribo; single track from Onverwacht via Republiek 
(40 km.) to Zanderij (48 km.) and on to Bronsweg 
(64 km.); Dir. M. Nahar. 

An 80 km. railway from the Bakhuys Mountains to 
Apoera on the Corantijn river was under construction in 
1977 ; 

ROADS 

There are 2,500 km. of main roads, of which 850 km. are 
paved. The main east-west road, 390 km. in length, links 
Albina on the eastern border with Nieuw Nickerie on the 
west. A new east-west road further to the south was 
almost complete in 1977. 

SHIPPING 

Scheepvaart Maatschappij Suriname (SMS) (Surinam Navi- 
gation Co.): Waterkant 44, P.O.B. 1824, Paramaribo; 
services to Puerto Rico, U.S. Gulf ports, Haiti and 
Dominican Republic; regular cargo and passenger 
services on Surinam coast and in the interior;. Dir. Ph. 
Chin. 

Surinam is also served many foreign shipping lines. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The main airport is Zanderij airport, 48 km. from Para- 
maribo. 

Surinaamse Luchfvaart Maatschappij (SLM) : Zorg en Hoop 
Airfield, P.O.B. 2029, Paramaribo; f. 1955; three 
weekly flights to Amsterdam; services to the Guianas, 
the Caribbean and an extensive network of domestic 
services; Gen. Man. Bert Maes; fleet: t Twin Otter, 
I DC-8. 

The following foreign airlines also serve Surinam: Air 
France, ALM, KLM, Cruzeiro do Sul and British West 
Indian Airways. 

TOURISM 

Surinam Tourist Development Board: Kerkplein 10, P.O.B. 

656, Paramaribo; f. 1953; Chair. O. R. G. Vervuurt; 
Dir. Fernand L. de Rooy. 

UNIVERSITY 

Universiteit van Suriname: Dr. Sophie Redmondstraat 118, 
Paramaribo; 113 teachers, 938 students. 
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SWAZILAND 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Kingdom of Swaziland is bounded on the north, 
west, south and south-east by South Africa and by 
Mozambique on the east. Annual rainfall ranges from loo 
to 225 cm. {40 to 90 inches) on the Highveld and from 50 
to 60 cm. (20 to 25 inches) in the sub-humid Lowveld. 
English and siSwati are the official languages. Some Co per 
cent of the population arc Christian. The national flag 
(proportions 3 by 2) is blue, with a yellow-edged horizontal 
crimson stripe (half the depth) in the centre. On this stripe 
is a black and white Swazi shield.- superimposed on two 
spears and a staff. Mbabane is the administrative capital 
and Lobamba, the traditional capital of the Swazi people, 
is to become the country's legislative capital. 

Recent History 

Sobhuza If became Ngwcuyama (Paramount Chief) of 
Swaziland in 1899. when only a few months old. but his 
mother acted as regent until 1921. In 1903 the country 
became a British protectorate and in 1907 it was made 
one of the British High Commission Territories, with 
Basutoland (now Lesotho) and Bechuanaland (now 
Botswana). 

Swaziland’s first constitution was introduced in 1963, 
and elections to choose members for the first Legislative 
Council were held the following year. Tliese resuletd in an 
overwlielming victory for the Imbokodvo National Move- 
ment. which supports the traditional Swazi way of life 
allied to progressive evolution. Internal self-government 
wiLS granted in April 1967 and Swaziland became a pro- 
tected state, with Sobhuza recognized as King of Swaziland 
and Head of State. The Imbokodvo National Movement 
won all scats in the new National .Assembly in the 1967 
general elections. Swaziland became independent, within 
the Commonwealth, on September Gth, 19O.S. 

In Ajiril 1973, in re.sponso to a motion pas.scd by both 
Houses of Parliament, the King repealed the constitution, 
s\!s^>endtyl all political activity and took over .all judicial, 
legislative and e.xeciitive powers himself The Ngwaiic 
N.itional Lilicratory Congress w.as bamieil in November 
1*175 ami, following disturbances in October 1977 over pay 
structures, the Swaziland National Teachers' Organization 
was also tleclared a political organization and b.anned 
Swanlaml is a member of the Organization of .Vfric.in 
I’inty. wheie its ]io!icus. have been basically cons'-rvative 

Government 

The e.xeciitive autliority is vested in the King and is 
cxercts<*d through C.abinel presulevl *)Ver liy the Prime 
Minister and consisting of the Prune Mniistei. th*' Iteputy 
Prime Ministei .ind up to eight tUher Ministers P.tib.am'-nt 
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announced that he would introduce a system of govern- 
ment based on traditional tribal communities (Tiv.hhutuila) 
and that parliamentary reform would be abandoned. 

Defence 

Swaziland has a para-military police lorcc and there is a 
small army', created in 1973. of about 300 men. 

Economic Affairs 

Seventy per cent of the population is employcsl in agri- 
culture. Sugar cane is the principal agricultural item in the 
economy’ and sugar exports and earnings have risen con- 
siderably since 1973. Sugar provided 63 per cent of e.xport 
earnings in 1975; a new mill is being built at .Mhlurne. 
which will increase production by a third by 1983. Cattle 
form the main wealth of the Swazi people, while citrus 
fruits, cotton, rice and maize arc important agricultural 
products. 

There arc considerable mineral re.serves, e.specially of 
asbestos and coal. There are plans to construct a coal-fired 
power station at .Mpaka, with South .■Vfrican as'^istance. 
The Government is currently investigating tin; commercial 
viability of other mineral deposits, which include tin, 
kaolin, prophyllitc and silica, and small gold and diamond 
deposits are being e.xjiloitcd in the north-west jiart of the 
country. 

Manuf.acturing industries arc conccrncil mainly with pro- 
ce.ssing agricultural, livestock and ftirestry iirodurts. In 
1964 the territory’s first industrial estate wa.s opeiuil at 
M.alsapa and .several secmidary Industrie:., inchidiiig a 
television assemhly plant, have beconiv est.-iblislii-.l th'-ri- 
The construction of an oil refinery is plaiuii *i. Tin- r.U*' of 
growth of employment in manufacturing imlustii*-s 
averaged 11 per Cent per annum betv.een l«)72 and 1975 
Tourism is growing rajurliy ami the number <if vi-uor. 
increased from 7*), 000 in 1971 to iiy.cmo in 1975 

Swazil.aiid has a consistently favourable b.rhanc- of 
trnfli’. The trad*' surplus increasird by <iv>'r So’' per e; t;! 
between i<)73 and 1076 owing to imrc.i'ed * .irnities ,'rom 
sugar, wootl jmlp ami iron ore e.xports. althoueh. e.ith th- 
oxbaiistion of known res|’r^^,■s, non o:*- exports e.i'd lo-.e •• 
in 1979 The I9’’><» ('ustoins t'niun .lerf inm; !• t'-* ■■ ■:; 
S<iutli .\fnc.i. Biitswana. .and Sv. h.!.'. si- - 

fully increasevl customs ie\e!iiie, '.■.h.ic'n ts e\; '-ctr-.l 
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revenue of E7<) 5 indiion m !<J7r '7'' 
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SWAZILAND 

duction of the third development plan was postponed 
because the second had not been completed. Swaziland 
became self-sufficient in maize for the first time in 1975, 
and a series of rural development programmes aims to 
extend this Success to other areas of agriculture. 


Transport and Communications 

The 224 km. Swaziland railway runs from the iron ore 
mine at Ngrvenya, near Mbabane, on the western border 
'through the middle of Swaziland to the Mozambique 
border near Goba, where it connects with the Mozambique 
line to the port of Maputo. A 70-km. rail link with South 
Africa is under construction which will give land-locked 
Swaziland direct access to the port of Richards Bay. There 
are 2,750 km. of roads, and plans for a comprehensive 
bitumenized system of roads by 1977 at a cost of E13 mil- 
lion. The main airport is at Matsapa, near Manzini. 

Social Welfare 

In 1973 Swaziland had 33 hospitals with 1,719 beds, and 
in 1974 there were 54 physicians. 


Education 

In 1975 there were 412 primary schools with more than 
89,000 pupils and more than 16,000 pupils in a total of 67 
secondary schools. There are two teacher training colleges. 
Higher education is provided by the University of Bots- 
wana and Swaziland which included Lesotho as a third 
member until its withdrawal from the joint university in 
October 1975. Vocational and other training is provided 
by the Swaziland Industrial Training Institute, the 
Swaziland Agricultural College and University Centre and 
the Government’s Staff Training Institute, Under the 
Swaziland Project for Educational Development, E8 mil- 
lion is to be spent from 1977-80 to expand the college of 
technology and teacher training college and to establish 
seven rural education centres. 


Introductory Survey 

Tourism 

Tourism is expanding rapidly and there were 115,000 
visitors in 1975. Swaziland has some magnificent mountain 
scenery, particularly in the Ezulwini Valley. There is a 
game reserve at Ehlare. In 1976 there were 24 hotels with 
2,025 beds and there arc plans to build a number of others 
and also a casino. 

Visas are not required to visit Swaziland by nationals of 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland , France, Gjeece, Iceland, 
Israel, Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, San Marino, South Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom and Commonwealth, 
the U.S.A. and Uruguay. 

Sport 

The most popular sport is football. Other sports are 
athletics, golf and tennis. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 4th (Ascension Day), June 14th (Common- 
wealth Day), July 24th (for King’s Birthday), August 28th 
(Umhlanga (Reed Dance) Day), September 6th (Somhlolo 
(Independence) Day), October 24th (United Nations Day), 
December 25th-26th (Christmas and Boxing Day). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), April I3th-i6th 
(Easter), April 25th (National Flag Day). 

The holiday "Ncwala” is variable each year. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in use. 

Currency 

Swazi and South African currency are both legal tender. 
Swazi currency; 100 cents =i lilangeni 
(plural; emalangeni). 

South African currency; 100 cents =1 rand (R). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

1 lilangeni=i rand; 

£1 sterling= 1.596 emalangeni or rand; 

U.S. ?i =87.0 Swazi or South African cents. 
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SfadsticaJ Suncy' 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATfON 
Area: 6,704 square miles {17.363 sq, km.). 
POPULATION 


(1966 Census) (mid'1975 Projection) 



i 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Africans . 

172,291 

190,076 

362,367 

Europeans 

4.370 

3.617 

7.987 

Other Non-Africans . 

2.134 

2,083 

4.217 

Absentees* 

13.512 

7.055 

20,567 

Total 

192,307 

202,831 

395.138 



Male 

Female 

Total 

Africans . 

227,466 

249.557 

477.<’23 

European 

n.a. 

n.a. 

10.605 

Other Non-African . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

6,010 

Absentees* 

24,856 

S.333 

33.189 


Swaziland conducted a population* census in August 1976. The provisional figure for the total population is 527,701. 

* Mainly Africans working in South Africa. 


EMPLOYMENT 

About 72,000 people are in paid employment. This 
figure, which includes self-employed, is just over 30 per 
cent of the working-age population — people between 15 
and 64 — which in mid-t975 was estimated at 234,000. 

Main Towns (August 1976 ): Mbabane (capital! 22 , 262 ; 
.^Ianzini 10 , 472 . 

Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 50.0 per 
1,000 in 19O5-70, 49.0 per 1,000 in 1970-75; dcatli 
rate 23.5 per i.ooo in 1965-70, 21.8 per i.ooo in 197^75 
(UN estimate). 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(metric tons) 


1 

1974 

19 

75 

Maize 

87.834 

117.254 

93 

.0-0 

Rice . 

4.537 

3.614 



Sugar Cancj 

1.595.S71 

1,167,949 

1.2:4. 

.533 

Citrus Fruits 

71.015 

73.771 

6 ’'', 

,161 

Cotton seed 

7.871 

1,00 5* 

1-!. 

.o'^s 

Cotton (lint) 

3.936 

I 1. 012* 

7 ‘ 

,5‘-5 


• Estimates. * Crop year ending i:! year st.ated, 
Seurc-f: Central Statistical Office, Mb.abais'^. 


livestock LlVli;ST{,>CK PEODfCTS 








(I-'AO C 5 ti 

nates, ’o )') m.'trir ten •; 





1973 

1974 

1975 


197-t 

10:5 


C-attlc 



(■^>2,414 

265,09: 

38,184 

2.01 1 

335 

16,292 

607,366 
24!'. 890 
29.865 
1,781 
399 

15.030 




Goats 

Sht-c!) 

Horv.-s 

Multe: 

I>onV;t-ys 

J'ouhrv , 

Pars 


■ 

261,570 

34.628 

1.04S 

239 

14.995 

485.655 

1 .s.os . 

IW'd and veal . 

Cft.xl'-' m'-.it 

Co'.'.s’ rniU; 

(’.'ittJe liid.'s 

X 3 

. 3 * 

J • 7 

14 

2 

32 

2.7 



>,=• 

Ti 



442,000 

15.556 

30,301 

i-'.\ 

0. ;6, , 

« V' 








SWAZILAND Stdttsitccit StiTVsy 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
(FAO estimates, ’ooo cubic metres) 



Coniferous 
( soft wood) 

Broadleave 
( hard wood 

D 

) 


Total 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
logs for sleepers 

184 

252 

255 

10 

10 

10 

194 

262 

265 

Pitprops (Mine timber) . 

— 

— 

— 

66 

50 

50 

66 

50 

50 

Pulpwood . 

600 

928 

1,040 

10 

10 

20 

610 

938 

1,060 

Other industrial wood . 

— 

— 

— 

15 

15 

20 

15 

15 

20 

Fuel wood . 

— 

— 

— 

420 

430 

450 

420 

430^' 

450 

Total 

784 

1,180 

1,295 

521 

515 

550 

1,305 

1,695 

1,845 


1973 : Pitprops 57,000 cubic metres (FAO estimate). 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 


(’000 cubic metres, year ending June 30th) 



1968/69 

1969/70 

1 

1970/71 

1971/72* 

1972/73* 

Coniferous sawnwood (inch boxboards) 

47 

77 

79 

72 

98 


* FAO estimate. 

Source; FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


MINING 

PRODUCTION 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Chrysolite Asbestos 

'000 metric tons 

33-5 

39-6 

37-8 

37-9 

Iron Ore* .... 

t$ $» t9 

1,983-7 

2,147.0 

2,076.5 

2,239.8 

Coal ..... 

M »» ». 

143.0 

140.4 

116.5 

126.9 

Pyrophyllite .... 

It *t •» 

0. I 

0. X 

0.4 


Barytes ..... 

It tf »t 

0.2 

0.1 

0*3 

0.2 

Kaolin . . . . 

It It It 

2.2 

1.6 

2.2 

2 .7 

Quarried Stone 

’000 cu. metres 

45-3 

46.2 

43-0 

n.a. 


* Figures relate to gross weight. The metal content (in ’000 metric tons) was 1,270 in 1972; 1.374 in IQ73: 
1,314 in 1974; 1,417 in 1975. . . ’ ’ ’ 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Tinned meat 

Raw sugar .... 
Molasses .... 
Chemical wood pulp* . 
Electric energy| . 

metric tons 
’000 metric tons 

It It It 

It It It 

million kWh. 

355-0 

181 

52.9 

I 25 t 

115 

231-2 

173 

50.9 

I 34 t 

125 

860.4 

207 

51-4 

143 

126 

331-5 

224 

62.8 

i 43 t 

II 2 


* Twelve months ending June 30th of the year stated. f FAO estimate. 


J Production for public use only, excluding industrial establishments generating primarily for 
their own use. ^ 


1976 '. Raw sugar 222,000 metric tons. 
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Statistical Survey 


FINANCE 

Swazi and South African currency are both legal tender. 

Swazi currency: loo cents =i lilangeni. 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 cents; i lUangeni. 

Notes: i lilangeni; 2, 5, 10 and 20 emalageni (E). 

South African currency: 100 cents=i rand. 

Coins: i, t, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 cents. 

Notes: i, 2, 5, 10 and 20 rand. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): i lilangeni=i rand; £i sterling =1.596 emalageni or rand; 

U.S. $1=87.0 Swazi or South African cents. 

100 emalangeni or rand=;£62.67=$ii5.oo. 

Note: Since September 1974 Swaziland has issued its own currency, the lilangeni (plural; emalangeni), which is at par 
with the rand and circulates with it inside the country. For details of previous changes in the exchange rate, see the chapter 
on South Africa. 


BUDGET 


Twelve months ending March 31st 
(emalangeni) 


Revbnue 

1972/73 

1973/74 

Expenditure 

1972/73 

1973/74 

Customs and Excise 

10,515,412 

13,309,260 

Public Debt 

1,089,185 

1,152,878 

Income Tax 

7,050,213 

10,095,119 

Statutory Expenditure 

533,632 

472,734 

Taxes and Duties 

1,364,126 

2,619.297 

Civil List 

64,528 

66,800 

Licences .... 

476,884 

503,893 

Parliament 

126.389 

125,276 

Earnings of Departments 

2.238,339 

1,215,314 

Prime Minister . 

1,597,710 

1,918,960 

Reimbursements and Loan 



Police and Defence 

1,189,146 

2,251,984 

Repayments . 

177,164 

303,884 

Deputy Prime Minister 

581,301 

845,098 

Land and Minerals 

782 

1,960 

Finance, Commerce and In- 



Judicial Fines . 

77,487 

89,848 

dustry .... 

3,080,593 

3,803,348 

Miscellaneous 

598,044 

454,697 

Local Administration . 

997,089 

1,092,339 

Loans .... 

26 


Education 

3,636,152 

4,385,774 




Health .... 

1,661,146 

2,073,776 


22,498,477 

28,593,272 

Works, Power and Communi- 






cations .... 

2,599,629 

2.174,358 




Agriculture 

1.476,733 

1,769.912 




Judiciary .... 

116,048 

132,647 




Law Office 

47,229 

35,861 




Public Service Commission* 

28,803 

35,274 




Audit .... 

46,995 

54,765 




IMF Special Fund 

— 

756.525 




Other Provisions 

774,712 

997,631 




Appropriation for Capital 



Capital Revenue 

902,093 

33,366,788 

Budget .... 

2,039,000 

3,600,000 

Total 

23.400,570 

61,960,060 

Total 

21,686,018 

27,745,940 


• Civil Service Board 1973/74 awards. 

1976/77 Budget estimates; revenue E7om.; expenditure Eysm. (recurrent expenditure E4i.4m., development expenditure 
E33.9m.). 

Gross Domestic Product (million emalangeni, July ist to' June 30th): 76.1 in 1969/70: Si-o in 1970/7U 97-6 in 197172; 111.7 
in 1972/73. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

('000 emalangeni) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Imports .... 

53,-309 

68,152 

93-443 

1 3 1 .009 

Export.s (ind. Re-exports) . 

62,976 

75-442 

119.619* 

132.143 


• Excluding re-exports. 








SWAZILAND 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(’ooo emalangeni) 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Food and live animals . 

5.805 

7,538 

11.388 

Beverages and tobacco . 

4.385 

3.813 

6,033 

Crude materials (ined- 



828 

ible) except fuels 

915 

652 

Mineral fuels, lubricants. 




etc. .... 

7.236 

10,657 

13.111 

Animal and vegetable oil 



561 

and fats . 

292 1 

424 

Chemicals . 

6,713 

9,995 

11,876 

Basic manufactures 

10,952 

12,733 

14.473 

Machinery and transport 

16,246 


30,648 

equipment 

21,349 

Miscellaneous manufac- 




tured articles . 

6,983 

11,833 

12,780 

Commodities not classi- 




fied by kind 

8,535 

14.449 

32,868 

Total 

68.152 

93-443 

134,566 


Exports (excl. re-exports) 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sugar .... 

18,882 

46,300 

71,632 

Citrus fruit . 

3,947 

4.517 

4,464 

Iron ore 

7.930 

12,289 

11,944 

Wood pulp . 

15,323 

31,328 

12,445 

Asbestos 

6,680 

5,683 

9,269 

Canned fruit 

2,835 

2,722 

3,585 

Meat and meat products 

3,672 

2,691 

1,649 

Other ..... 

13*799 

14.059 

17,157 

Total 

73,067 

119,619 

132,145 


1975 Exports Cooo emalangeni); Sugar 71,073. Iron ore 11,944, Asbestos 9,780 (provisional figures). 


EDUCATION 

(1975) 



Schools 

^ Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary ..... 

412 

2,363 

89,528 

Secondary .... 

67 

739 

16,227 

Teacher Training Colleges . 

2 

52 

396 

Technical and Vocational Training 

3 

43 

625 

Universities .... 

I 

75 

460 


Source: Central Statistical Office, Mbabane (unless otherwise stated). 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The constitution seeks to maintain a non-racial state in 
which everyone will be treated equally without discrimina- 
tion, regardless of race, colour or creed, and securing to 
everyone freedom and justice and inviolability of their 
property. 

The King of Swaziland, called the Ngwenyama (the 
Lion) in siSwati, is Head of State. Succession is governed 
by Swazi law and custom. The executive authority is 
vested in the King and exercised through a Cabinet 
of Ministers presided over by the Prime Minister. 

Parliament consists of the Senate and the House of 
Assembly. The House of Assembly has the exclusive power 
to initiate legislation on taxation and financial matters. 
Parliament has no power to legislate in respect of Swazi 


law and custom, unless authorized by the Swazi National 
Council. The Senate has power to initiate legislation on 
matters other than taxation and finance and Swazi law 
and custom. 

The Swazi National Council (Liqoqo), which consists of 
the King and all adult male Swazi, advises the King on all 
matters regulated by Swazi law and custom and connected 
with Swazi traditions and culture. 

In April 1973 King Sobhuza repealed the constitution, 
and took over all judicial, legislative and executive powers 
himself. In September 1973 he announced the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Constitutional Commission to draw up a 
new constitution. In March 1977 the King announced the 
abolition of the parliamentary system and its replacement 
by traditional tribal communities called Tinkhundla. 
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Tht Government, Parliament, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 


THE GOVERNMENT 


Head of State: H.M. King Sobhuza II, k.b.e. 

CABINET 

(February 1978) 


Prime Minister: Col. Maphevu Dlamini. 

Deputy Prime Minister: Zonke Amos Khumaeo. 

Minister of Finance: Robert P. Stephens. 

Minister of Local Administration: Prince Masitsela 
Dlamini. 

Mini$ter of Works, Power and Communications: Dr. Allen 
Kxumalo. 

Minister of Health and Education: Dr. P. S. P. Dlamini. 
Minister of Agriculture: Abednego K. Hlophe. 


Minister of Industry, Mines and Tourism; Dr. Simon S 
Nxumalo. 

Minister of State for Establishment Training: Khanyak- 
WEZWE H. Dlamini. 

Minister of Justice: Senator Polycarp Mafeletiveni 
Dlamini. 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: Mhlangano Stephen 
Matsebula. 

Minister of Commerce and Co-operatives: Prince Mfana- 
siBiLi Dlamini. 


PARLIAMENT* 

THE SENATE 

12 members, 6 appointed by the King and 6 elected by 
the members of the House of Assembly. 

HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 


24 elected members, 6 members appointed by the King, 
and the Attorney-General, who has no vote. 

Elections (May 1972) 



Votes 

Seats 

Imbokodvo National Movement 

164,493 

21 

Ngsvane National Liberatory 



Congress .... 

38,276 

3 


POLITICAL PARTIES* 

Imbokodvo National Movement: P. B. Mbabane; f. 1964; 
Leader Prince Makhosini Dlamini. 

Ngwane National Liberatory Congress: P.O.B. 326, 
Mbabane; f. 1962; opposed to white settlers and to the 
"African Feudalist ^ance” which it secs as repre- 
sented by the Imbokodvo Party; Pres. Dr. Ambrose P. 
ZwANE. (The Congress split into two rival factions 
during 1971, but it is Dr. Zwane's section which %vas 
represented in the House of Assembly. The rival 
section is led by Mr. Samketi). 

Swaziland Progressive Party: P.O.B. 6, Mbabane; f. 1929 
as Swazi Progressive Association; Pres. J. J. Nquku. 

Swaziland United Front: P.O.B. 14, Kwaluseni; f. 1962; 
oflshoot of Mr. Nquku's party'; Leader O. M. Mabuza. 


• All political actitdty is in abeyance following a royal proclamation in April 1973. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS ACCREDITED TO SWAZILAND 
(In Mbabane unless otherwise stated). 


(E) Embassy; (HC) 

Australia: Pretoria, South .Africa (HC). 

Austria: Pretoria, South Africa (E). 

Belgium: Pretoria, South Africa (E). 

Canada: Pretoria, South Africa (HC). 

China (Taiwan): P.O.B. 56 (E); Avtba^sador: Chou Tung- 
hua. 

France: Maputo, Mozambique. 

Germany, Federal Republic; Maputo, Mozambique (E). 

India: Maputo. Mozambique (HC). 

Iran: Johannesburg. South .Africa (E). 

Israel: P.O.B. i.)(. (E); Atnbassadai : M. Gavish {also 
accred. to la-sotho), 

Sw.-viilaud .aI.';o has diplom.atic relations with .Argcntin.a. I 
Mexico, Mozambique. Nigrri.i, Somali.i, Sweden. T.inzani.a. U 
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High Commission. 

Italy: Pretoria. South Africa (E). 

Japan: Lu.saka. Zambia (E), 

Korea, Republic: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Netherlands: Pretoria, South Africa (E). 

Switzerland: Pretoria. South .Africa (E). 

United Kingdom: Allistcr Miller St. (HC); //i'jtA Cof.t'us- 
Stoner: j. E. A. Miuz.s, o.n.r.. 

U.S.A.: .Allistcr Miller St. (b:i; .-Ir'i'asj.zf -'.- i)n,-.-,..(,D H 
Norlsno. 

Zambia: GalK5ror.e, Botswana (HCj. 

lotswana, Egypt, Ethinpia. Grcj-r*', Guine.r. K'-.-.y.;. 
gan<!a and Zaire. 


SWAZILAND 


Judicial System, Religion, The Press, Radio and Television, Finance, etc. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The judiciary is headed by the Chief Justice. There is a 
High Court (which is a Superior Court of Record) with 
five subordinate courts in all the administrative districts, 
and there is a Court of Appeal which sits at Mbabane. 

There are 17 Swazi Courts, including two Courts of 
Appeal and a Higher Court of Appeal, which have, limited 
jurisdiction on civil and criminal cases. They have no 
jurisdiction over Europeans. 

Chief Justice: Mr. Justice Nathan. 


RELIGION 

About 40 per cent of the adult Swazi hold traditional 
beliefs. Nearly all the rest of the adult population is 
Christian. 

Conference of Churches: P.O.B. 333. Mbabane; f. 1929; 
mems. 24 church denominations and 3 Christian 
organizations; Head Rev. L, C. Sibandze. 

Bible House: P.O.B. 550. Manzini; Head Mr. Vilakazi. 
ANGLICAN 

Church or the Province of South Africa 

Bishop of Swaziland; P.O.B. 118, Mbabane; Rt. Rev. B. 
L. N. Mkhaeela. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 

In 1976 there were 42,000 Roman Catholics in Swaziland. 

Bishop of Manzini: Rt. Rev. Mandlenkhosi Zwane, 
P.O.B. 19, Manzini. 

METHODIST 

The Methodist Church of South Africa: Mbabane. 


THE PRESS 

News from Swaziiand: P.O.B. 464, Mbabane; weekly; 
Swaziland Government Information Services for 
dissemination at home and abroad. 

Times of Swaziland; P.O.B. 156, Mbabane; f. 1897; English; 
daily; Editor N. Sowerby; circ. 6,000. 

Umbiki {The Reporter)-. Broadcasting House, Morris St., 
P.O.B. 464, Mbabane; f. 1968; English and siSwati; - 
fortnightly; Swaziland Government Information 
Services; circ. 5,500. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Swaziland Broadcasting Service: P.O.B. 338, Mbabane; 
f. 1966; broadcasts in English and siSwati; Director of 
Broadcasting and Information A. Dlamini (acting). 

Trans World Radio: P.O.B. 64, Manzini; f. 1974; evangeli- 
cal Christian broadcasts in Afrikaans, Sotho, Tswana, 
Shona, Ndebele, Swahili, and other African languages 
to Africa south of the Equator and northeast Africa; 
one 3oICSV short-wave transmitter; studios and 
financial headquarters at Roodepoort, Transvaal, 
South .\frica. 

Number of radio sets (1974); 51,000. 

A television service was opened in February 1978. 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

The Swaziland Government has negotiated a 40 per cent 
shareholding in Barclays Bank and the Standard Bank, 
(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep. = deposits; br.=branch; 
m.=miilion; E=emalangene). 

Barclays Bank of Swaziland Ltd.: P.O.B. 667, Allister 
Miller St., Mbabane; f. 1974; cap. p.u. Ei.8m.; dep. 
E38.3m.; Chair. Vusumuzi Edward Sikhondze; 
Man. Dir. J. C. Philip; 16 brs. and agencies. 

Standard Bank Swaziland Ltd.: P.O.B. 68, 21 Allister 
MiUer St., Mbabane; f. 1974: cap. Ei.25m.; Chair. 
Arthur R. B. Shabangu; Man. Dir. Anthony C. 
Donato; 4 brs, and 10 agencies. 

Swaziland Development and Savings Bank: Private Bag; 
Mbabane; f. 1974; 5 brs.; auth, cap. E5m.: agencies 
throughout country; Acting Gen. Man. L. S. Mtetwa. 

INSURANCE 

Swaziland Royal Insurance Corpn.: P.O.B. 917, Mbabane; 
sole legal insurance company since January 1974; 51 
per cent government owned; cap. p.u. E5oo,ooo. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

National Industrial Development Corporation of Swaziland 
(NIDCS): P.O.B. 866, Mbabane; handles business and 
investment enquiries. 

Small Enterprise Development Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 295, 
Mbabane. 

Swaziland Central Co-operatives Union: Mbabane. 
Swaziland Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 72, 

Mbabane. 

Swaziland Citrus Board: P.O.B, 343, Mbabane; f. 1956 
for development of citrus industry. 

Swaziland Commercial Board: P.O.B. 509, Mbabane. 
Swaziland Cotton Board: P.O.B. 160, Mabbane. 

Swaziland Co-operative Rice Co. Ltd.: handles rice grown 
in Mbabane and Manzini areas. 

Swaziland Sugar Association: P.O.B. 445, Mbabane. 
Swaziland Tobacco Co-operative Co.: P.O.B. 2, Nhlangano; 
handles all tobacco crops. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

A 224 km. railway line from the iron ore deposits at 
Bomvu Ridge, near Mbabane, to the border joins the 
Mozampique railway system. The main traffic is iron ore, 
whiM IS being exported to Japan through Maputo, and 
vvood-pulp and sugar. A 100 km. link with the South 
African railway network is under construction. It will 
provide Swaziland with direct access to the port of Richards 
Bay and Durban. 

Swaziland Railway Board: Swaziland Railway Bldg., 
Johnstone St., P.O.B. 475, Mbabane; f. 1964; Chair, 
D. H. Stewart; Chief Exec. Officer G. B. Tarczay. 
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SWAZILAND 

ROADS 

Ministry of Works, Power and Communications: P.O.B. 58, 
Mbabane; Permanent Sec. S. J. Sibanyoni; Chief 
Roads Engineer ]. Lawson, m.b.e., c.eng., f.i.mun.e. 
There are 2,750 km. of roads. In 1975 Swaziland received 
a $50 million World Bank loan for the improvement of the 
Tshaheni-Mlaula and Hlelehlele-Phuzumoya roads, both 
of which serve important agricultural areas. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The main airport is at Matsapa. There are plans to 
build a new international airport at Mpaka by 1980, and 
the establishment of a national airline for international 
services is under consideration. 


Transport, University 

Swazi Air Ltd.: P.O.B. 1082, Mbabane; f. 1965; services 
to Johannesburg and Durban; fleet of one Viscount; 
Chair, and Man. Dir. J. T. Morrison. 

The following airlines operate services to Swaziland; 
DETA Mozambique, SAA. 

UNIVERSITY 

The University of Botswana and Swaziland: Swaziland 
Campus, Post Bag, Kwaluseni; f. 1964 (Luyengo), 
1973 (Kwaluseni); formerly University' of Botswana, 
Lesotho and Swaziland until Lesotho withdrew from 
the joint univ'ersity in October 1975; 36 teachers, 276 

students (1976). 





SYRIA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The S3Tian Arab Republic lies on the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea, wth Turkey to the north. Iraq to the 
east and Jordan to the south. Lebanon and Israel are to 
the south-west. Much of the country is mountainous and 
semi-desert. The coastal climate is hot in summer with 
mild winters. The inland plateau and plains are hot and 
dry but cold in winter. Average temperatures in Damascus 
are 2° to la^c (36° to 54 °f) in January and 18° to 37°c 
(64° to 99° f ) in August. The national language is Arabic, 
with Kurdish a minority language. More than 80 per cent 
of the population are Muslims but there is an important 
Christian minority of various sects. The national flag 
(proportions ^ by i) is a horizontal tricolour of red. white 
and black, the central stripe bearing an eagle emblem in 
gold. The capital is Damascus. 

Recent History 

Syria was formerly part of Turkey’s Ottoman Empire. 
Turkish forces were defeated in the 1914-18 war and Syria 
was occupied in 1920 by France, in accordance with a 
League of Kations mandate. Syrian nationalists pro- 
claimed an independent republic in September 1941. 
French powers were transferred in January 1944 and full 
independence achieved in April 1946. In December 1949 
Syria came under an army dictatorship led by Brig. Adib 
Shishekly. He was elected President in July 1953 but was 
overthrown by another army coup in February 1954. 

In February 1958 Syria united with Egypt to form the 
United Arab Republic but following an army coup d’itat 
in September 1961 Syria seceded and formed the indepen- 
dent Syrian Arab Republic. After a short period of civil 
rule a further army coup took place in March 1962, followed 
by a third in March 1963. Further changes of government 
in 1963 brought the army leader. Major-Gen. Amin al- 
Hafir. to the Presidency of the National Revolutionary 
Council. Gen. Hafiz formed a cabinet in which members of 
the Arab Socialist Renaissance (Baath) Party were pre- 
dominant. In February 1966 the army deposed the 
Government of President Hafiz, replacing him by Dr. 
Nureddin al-Atasi. However, in November 1970, after a 
bloodless coup, the military (moderate) wing of the Baath 
Patty seized power, led by Lt.-Gen. Hafiz al-Assad, who 
was elected President in March 1971. In March 1972 the 
National Progressive Front, a grouping of the five main 
political parties, was formed under the leadership of 
President Assad. 

The border tension between Syria and Israel became 
increasingly severe after March 1962 with a series of armed 
conflicts and was a major influence leading to the six-day 
war which broke out in June 1967. An uneasy peace lasted 
from June 1967 until October 1973, and all attempts by 
outside powers to arrange a peace settlement failed. War 
broke out again in October 1973, with fierce fighting in the 
Golan Heights area, and in May 1974 the U.S. Secretary of 
State, Dr. Henry Kissinger, secured an agreement for the 
disengagement of forces. By February 1978 no permanent 
peace settlement had been achieved. Syria did not approve 
of the second interim Egyptian-Israeli Disengagement 


Agreement in September 1975, but agreed to acknowledge 
it as an accomplished fact at the Arab summit conferences 
in Riyadh and Cairo in October 1976, in return for Egypt’s 
acceptance of Syria’s role in Lebanon. Syria had pro- 
gressively intervened in the Lebanese civil war during 
1976, finally fighting against the Palestinians, and when 
the Riyadh and Cairo summits secured a cease-fire, Syrian 
troops formed the bulk of the 30,000-strong Arab Deterrent 
world was thus considerably strengthened. Syria strongly 
disapproved of President Sadat of Egypt’s peace initiative 
with Israel in November and December of 1977. 

Syria’s relations with Iraq, under strain for some years, 
worsened throughout 1976 and 1977. Iraq shut off the 
flow of oil from Kirkuk to the Syrian port of Banias as a 
protest against Syria’s intervention in Lebanon. Another 
Iraqi grievance was Syria’s use of Euphrates water. Rela- 
tions with Jordan, however, made close by the setting-up 
of a Supreme Syria- Jordanian Military Command in 
August 1975, improved during 1976 and 1977, but received 
a setback when Syria considered that Jordan's attitude to 
Sadat’s peace initiative in December 1977 was too favour- 
able. 

Since 1972 Syria lias been a member of the Federation of 
Arab Republics, consisting of Egypt, Libya and Syria, but 
the Federation has been largely ineffective. 

Government 

Under the 1973 Constitution, legislative power is vested 
in the unicameral People’s Council, with 195 members 
elected by universal adult suffrage. Executive power is 
vested in the President, elected by direct popular vote for 
a seven-year term. He governs with the assistance of an 
appointed Council of Ministers, led by the Prime Minister. 
Syria has 13 administrative districts. 

Defence 

Syria has an army, navy and air force. The strength of 
the army is officially estimated at 200,000, the navy at 
2,500 and the air force at 25,000. Para-military forces 
numbered 9,500 in 1977, ^ud reserves 102,500. National 
service is compulsory, and lasts for two and a half years 
except lor those with special qualifications, who serve for 
one and a half years. The bulk of the 30,000-strong Arab 
Deterrent Force in the Lebanon consists of Syrian troops. 
Defence expenditure for 1977 was estimated at ^83,930 
million. 

Economic Affaire 

During the five-year plan which ended in 1975 the 
Syrian G.N.P. rose 159 per cent from £Sg,62.^ million in 
1970 to an estimated ;^S24,942 million in 1975. Wheat and 
cotton, quantities of which are exported, are the chief 
crops. Petroleum production, which began in 1968, is 
small compared with some Middle Eastern countries, 
averaging 192,740 barrels per day in 1975 and 195,00° 
b.p.d. in 1976. Nevertheless, oil is Syria’s leading export. 
Textiles, food processing and cement are the most impor- 
tant industries. 
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Statistical Survey 

REGISTERED BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 



Births j 

Marriages 

Deaths 

1973 • 

254.299 

67,771 ' 

33.036 

1974 . 

270,631 

64,520 

31.562 

1975 ■ 

264,343 

79,604 1 

34.191 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 

(population at 1970 census) 

125,716 

66.000 

33.000 

Hama . . ■ 137.421 

* Including suburbs, population was 923,253. 


Damascus (capital) . 836,668* Latakia . 

Aleppo . . - 639,428 Deir-ez-Zor 

Homs . . ■ 215,423 Hasakeh . 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE 


(’000 hectares) 



1970 

1 

1975 

Arable land .... 

5.651 

5,125 

Land under permanent crops 

258 

351 

Permanent meadows and pastures 

7.550* 

8,631 

Forests and woodland 

468 

445 

Other land .... 

4.530 

3,868 

Inland water .... 

61 

98 

Total Area 

1 

18,518 

18,518 


* Unofficial estimate. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


AREA AND PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 




1974 

1975 

1976 



Hectares 

Metric tons 

Hectares 

Metric tons 

Hectares 

Metric tons 

Wheat 

Barley 

Maize 

Millet 

Lentils . 

Cotton 

Tobacco . 

Sesame . 

Grapes . 

Olives 

Figs 

Apricots . 

Apples 

Sugar beet 
Pomegranates . 

Onions 

Tomatoes 

Potatoes . 

1,537,220 

696,952 

13.500 

26,300 

85,411 

205,474 

15,600 

34,000 

80.536 

179,834 

20,767 

10.537 

15,571 

6,500 

3.431 

8,700 

29,883 

8,414 

1,629,896 

655,480 

19,220 

14,203 

83,369 

386,534 

10,100 

13,186 

249.598 

215,010 

37,998 

32,912 

44.322 

138,900 

16,882 

133,122 

395,467 

104,820 

1,692,267 

1,011,394 

16,228 

22,727 

97,844 

207,826 

31,933 

31,184 

82.000 
183,000 

20.000 

11.000 

16.000 

8,059 

3,700 

8,125 

26,749 

9,452 

1.550,061 

596,548 

26,745 

14,480 

66,624 

n.a. 

n.a. 

13.494 

281.000 

157.000 

36.000 

53.000 
56,500 

186,536 

17,900 

133,185 

375,365 

124.934 

1,590,259 

1,171,922 

23.386 

19.551 

146,479 

181,760 

n.a. 

42,641 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

8.510 

n.a. 

6.953 

31.619 

9,886 

1,790,109 

1,058,711 

48.687 

15.582 

136,227 

408,854 

11,407* 

19,028 

270,000* 

240,000* 

41,250* 

35,100* 

51,300* 

242.315 

18,500* 

100,302 

516,562 

132,284 


* Estimate. 
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StaHstical Survey 


LIVESTOCK 
{’ooo head) 


DAIRY PRODUCE 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle . 

524 

557 

574 

Horses . 

60 

53 

53 

Camels . 

8 

6 

7 

Asses . 

242 

233 

224 

Sheep . 

5.295 

5.809 

6,489 

Goats . 

684 

814 

956 

Hens and 



chickens 

5.401 

8.572 

9.300 




1974 

1975 

1976 

Milk 

'ooo tons 

300 

567 

665 

Cheese . 

tons 

26,000 

29,862 

34.550 

Butter . 


1,267 

1.283 

1.083 

Honey . 

fp 

340 

279 

380 

Ghee 

n 

7.991 

8,911 

9,iSo 

Eggs . 

'ooo 

404.316 

656,000 

699,877 


Fishing {’ooo metric tons); 1.3 in 1970; 1.7 in 1971; r.5 in 1972; 1.3 in 1973. 


MINING 




1972 

I9I 

1974 

5 975 

wm 

Crude petroleum 

’ooo metric tons 

5.862 

5.543 

6,426 

9.572 

10,004 

Phosphate rock . 

If II f 1 

112 

271 

650 

857 

512 

Salt (unrefined) . 

II II II 

49-5 

35-1 

40.0 

I’’ 

58 

Natural gas* 

million cu. metres 

227 

198 

180 

287 

454 


♦ Source: OPEC, Annual Statistical Bulletin. t Estimate. 


INDUSTRY 




5973 

1974 

5975 

1976* 

Cotton Yarn .... 

’ooo tons 

28. 5 

30-4 

31-7 

35-8 

Silk and Cotton Textiles 

.. »• 

3 I-I 

35.1 

3^-7 

3 fi -4 

Woollen Fabrics 

tons 

102.7 

534-7 

i. 53 fi-o 

1,441.0 

Cement ..... 

'ooo tons 

848. 0 

S65.0 

904.0 

I, I 10. 0 

Natural Asph.alt 

»• •• 

26.5 

34-9 

31.0 

32.0 

Glass ..... 

• » •• 

22.2 

= 4-7 

25-4 

26,2 

Soap ..... 

»i •• 

27. s 

28. 3 

28. 9 

31.2 

Sugar 

*» • ' 

142.0 

1 4 S . 0 

117.1 

126.x 

Margarine .... 

»• »» 

•> 

/ • - 

8-3 

0.7 

(>,o 

Edible Oils 


2S.6 

25-3 

-I •» •> 

24 ..8 

Manufactured Tobacco 

,, ,, 

5-3 

5 ..S 

6.7 

8.5 

Electricitv .... 

million kW>. 

1.154.0 

1.360.0 

1,673.0 

1 .8'i2 .0 

Beer ..... 

'ooo litres 




6.750.0 

Wine ..... 

11 »» 




4 ^- 3 . I 

Arak ..... 

I. II 




73'^-. 5 


• E-ititn.itcs. 


J in.t 
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Statistical Survey 


Fir^ANGE 

loo piastres =1 Sjman pound {£S). 

Coins: 2^, 5, 10, 25 and 50 piastres; i pound. 

Notes: i. 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and 500 pounds. 

(Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling=;^S7.i89; U.S. $1=^83.925. 

;^Sioo=;(;i3.9i sterling=$25.48. 

Note: The ofiacial basic exchange rate of U.S. $i=;fS2.i9, established in 1949, is inoperative for all practical purposes. 
Prior to July 1962 the official selling rate, used for calculating the value of foreign trade, was U.S. $i =^83.58 (£Si =27.97 
U.S. cents). From July 1962 to February 1973 the buying rate was $i=;£S3.8o and the selling rate was $i=;fS3.82 (£Si — 
26.18 U.S. cents). Exchange rates were adjusted frequently between February and July 1973. From July 1973 to February 
1974 the buying rate was $1=^33.75 and the selling rate $i=;£S3.8o. From February 1974 to March 1976 the buying rate 
was Si=ZS 3.65 and the selling rate $i=;(;S3.70. In April 1976 new rates of $i=;£S3.90 (buying) or;|fS3.95 (selling) were 
established. From January 1964 to July 1973 a "parallel” free market was also in operation. From early 1970 to February 
1973 the free rates were $i =^£84.30 (buying) or ;£S4.32 (selling). The official exchange rates were £1 sterling=;£S9.i2 (buying) 
or ;fS9.i68 (selling) from November 1967 to August 1971; and £\ sterling=;£S9.902 (buying) or £Sg.g54 (selling) from 
December 1971 to June 1972. 


ORDINARY BUDGET 


{£S million) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

National defence ..... 
Cultural and social affairs 

Communications and public works 
Economic afiairs and planning 
Administrative afiairs .... 

1,590.9 

468.4 

23-4 

324-9 

474-5 

2,613.2 

627.1 

56.6 

474-5 

823.4 

3,661.4 

787.7 

67.6 

581.6 

797-3 

4,136-6 

990.4 

74.1 

494-5 

948-9 

Total .... 

2,882.1 

4,594-8 

5,895-6 

6,644.5 


CONSOLIDATED BUDGET 
{£S million) 

A new consolidated budget has been issued incorporating 
both ordinary and development budgets 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

J ustice and Public Authorities 

National Security ..... 

Culture and Information 

Social Welfare ..... 

Economy and Finance .... 

Agriculture and Land Reclamation . 
Industry and Mining .... 

Public Works, Utilities and Communica- 
tions ...... 

Other Expenditure and Revenue 

81.2 

786.3 
408.0 

70.1 

404.4 
600.7 
594-7 

416.6 

50.9 

86.7 

1,618.4 

592.3 

69-7 

499-2 

654.1 

1,585-4 

1-055.3 

319-4 

768.4 

3,344-8 

1-056.5 

97-9 
842.6 
1.270. 1 
3,188.4 

1-253-5 

605.1 

1,302.9 

3,690.4 

1,640.8 

144-7 

1,110. 1 

1-416.5 

4,646 . 6 

2,005 - 7 
606.3 

1,351-2 

4,159-6 

1,578-1 

133-6 

1,144-4 

1,422 . 1 

4,794-3 

1.675-5 

789.6 

Total ..... 

3-412.9 

6,480.5 

12,427.3 

16,564.0 

17,048.4 


1978 Budget: ;£Si8,200 million (defence ^84,400 million). 
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FOURTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
(1976-80 — £S million) 


Statistical Sun'cy 



Ik^xstmekt 
(Public Sector) 

Euphrates Dam project 

7.439 

Irrigation and land reclamation . 

1.095 

Agriculture ..... 

1,904 

Industry ...... 

9.8S9 

Energy and fuels .... 

7.986 

Transport and communications . 

5.136 

Trade and commerce 

944 

Housing and public utilities 

3.997 

Services ...... 

5.194 

Administration ..... 

1.034 

Popular work ..... 

160 

Total .... 

44.777 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


{£S '000) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

i 

1975 

1976 

Imports . 

1,677.038 

2,060,648 

2,342.068 

4.570,879 

6,236,183 

9,211,297 

Exports , 

743.353 

1,097,601 

1.341.276 

1 

2,913,960 

3.440,914 

4.141,319 


COMMODITIES (£S million) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Cotton textiles, other textile goods and silk . 


223.3 

310.9 

359-8 

449-8 

Mineral fuels and oils ..... 


106,2 

275-4 

396. s 

752-5 

Lime, cement and salt .... 


43-4 

97-4 

13S.9 

1S5.1 

Cereals 


92.7 

269.0 

203.6 

107.8 

Vegetables and fruit , , . . . 


102.9 

122. 8 

124.4 

196.8 

Oilseeds and medical plants 


II -5 

12.8 

13-9 

34-6 

Machinery, apparatus and electrical materials 


417-3 

601 .7 

247 .6 

538-1 

Precious metals and coins .... 


3-1 

2-5 

69-9 

1.525-0 

Base metals and manufactures 


312.7 

S58.0 

sss.s 

1,256.4 

Vehicles ....... 


no. 8 

232-5 

759-9 

901-5 

Chemical and pharmaceutical products 


lOI .0 

1 ^ 0.2 

267.0 

206.0 

Preserved foods, beverages and tobacco 


220.3 

525-5 

661.4 

586.1 

Other products ...... 

• 

624.5 

1 , 122.1 

2.104 .2 

2,471.6 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Cotton (r.aw, yarn, textiles) .... 

503-2 

760,6 

502.5 


Other textile goods ....•• 

200.6 

J04 . l 



Cereals 

47.1 

0-4 

0.3 

32 .0 

Vegetables .and fruit ....-- 

35.0 

37-1 

-lO.O 

59-0 

Precious metals 

0.9 

0.4 

0. r 

3-2 

Presen-ed foods, beverages and tob.ncco 

69.8 

94-2 

1 06 . - 

139.3 

IJve animals ..... 

5 "-i 


13-1 

3-7 

Dairj- products .... • • 

I ,0 

n.o 

1 .6 

t .0 

Crude p-tro’e-urn 

291 

1 .'k> 7 . 5 

.'.jro.f. 

* - - r 

0‘h-r product-: ....... 

142.3 

= 3 


1 -: 4 
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SYRIA 


Statistical Survey 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES (£S miUion) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Austria ........ 

54-2 

107.9 

132.0 

138.0 

Belgium ........ 

89.7 

154.8 

125.6 

176.4 

China, People's Republic ..... 

92.0 

189.9 

173-8 

139-6 

Czechoslovakia ....... 

33-0 

150.8 

199.6 

174.6 

France ........ 

167.4 

400.4 

465.8 

563-0 

German Democratic Republic .... 

48.6 

86.8 

57-9 

.72.6 

Germany, Federal Republic .... 

246.0 

550.8 

795-7 

1,069.4 

Iraq 

lOI.I 

154-3 

196.9 

95-8 

Italy ........ 

186. 1 

408.8 

568.2 

690.5 

Japan 

85.2 

150.4 

323-3 

565.2 

Lebanon ........ 

I41 .1 

359-7 

256.0 

177.2 

Netherlands ....... 

53-6 

104.6 

175-5 

181.9 

Poland ........ 

25.5 

127.6 

60.7 

48.8 

Romania ........ 

48.4 

107.6 

255-5 

162.4 

Turkey ........ 

60.7 

120.0 

104.3 

141-3 

U.S.S.R 

167.1 

178.0 

201.4 

172.2 

United Kingdom ...... 

106.1 

143.6 

261.7 

357-8 

U.S.A 

86.2 

133-5 

404-5 

528.4 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

China. People’s Republic ..... 



84. 1 

144.2 

Germany, Federal Republic .... 



348.2 

410.3 

Greece ........ 



n.a. 

201.9 

Italy 


90.3 

621 .7 

634-9 

Lebanon 


200.6 

29-7 

25.6 

U.S.S.R 


416.0 

238.5 

360.1 

United Kingdom ...... 


284-5 

276.8 

301.6 

Yugoslavia ....... 



n.a. 

323-4 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS ROADS 



1975 

1976 

Passenger-km. 

Freight, 'ooo tons 

135.597 

1,046 

165,761 

1.337 



1974 

1975 

Passenger Cars 

37.278 

50,244 

Ruses 

2,826 

4,192 

Lorries, Trucks, etc. 

20,242 

30,208 

Motor-cycles 

10,066 

11,125 


SHIPPING 
Port of Latakia 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Number of steam vessels entering harbour 

Number of sailing vessels entering harbour . 

Cargo unloaded (’ooo tons) .... 

Cargo loaded (’ooo tons) ..... 

1,629 

134 

1.717 

264 

1.856 

92 

1.645 

518 

1.701 

117 

1.529 

312 

1.959 

61 

2.403 

189 

2,062 

47 

2,022 

150 

2,667 

46 

2,795 

268 
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SYRIA 


Statistical Suney, The Constitutior, , The Government 

CIVIL AVIATION 


(Damasens Airport) 




1 1972 

1 

1 

1973 I 

1 

1974 j 

10 

75 



ARRIVE 

DEPART 

ARRIVE 

. DEPART 

ARRIVE 

DEPART 

ARRIS’E 

DEPART 

Aircraft 


6.777 

6,779 

6.132 

6,141 

7,061 

mBBrn 

7,841 i 

7,835 

Passengers . 

' 

176,372 

191,720 

176,682 

199,394 

242,133 


346,552 

359,711 


TOURISM 



Jordanians 
AND Lebanese 

Total 

Visitors 

1970 

504,692 

870,276 

1971 

943,011 

1,322.862 

1972 

719,601 

1,038.543 

1973 

413,982 

709,626 

1974 

477,037 

921.854 

1975 

516,152 

1.171.722 


Tourist Accommodation; 20.085 tourist 
hotel beds {1974). 


EDUCATION 

{1975/76) 



Pupils 

Teachers 


Public 

Sector 

Private 

Sector* 

Public 

Sector 

Private 

Sector* 

Pre-School . 

Primary 

Preparatory' 

Secondary . 

Vocational . 

Teacher Training 
Universities 

1,208,125 

311,390 

111,692 

22,750 

7,329 

n.a. 

33.477 

37,676 

1 1,069 

17,899 

35-569 

\ 20,32St 

2,670 

632 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1,283 

1 . 949 ) 


* Excluding UNRWA schools. | Including administrative stafl. 


Source (unless otherwise stated): Central Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Prime MinLctcr, Damascus. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


i\ new and permanent constitution was endorsed by 
07.6 per cent of the voters in a national referendum on 
March leth. 1073. The 157-articlc constitution defines 
Syna as a "Socialist popular democracy" with a "pre- 
planned Socialist economy”. Under the new constitution. 
l.t.-Gen. .al-A‘isaci remained President, with the power to 


appoint and dismiss his Vice-President, Premier and 
Government Ministers, and abo became Comm.ar.der-in- 
Chici of the armed forces. Fecrctar\--gcneral of the Paath 
Socialist Party and President of the N.ation.al Pro:;rcs<^iv!.- 
Front. Legislative power is vested in the IVnpIe's ('onned. 
with 105 member- elected by universal .ub.dt suffr.tue. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

Presitient: Lt -Frcn H.\ri7, ,\L-.\s.\r) ielected March seth. to;;, for .1 seven-year term; le-elecpd l ebruary i-th. 107', 

CABINET 

( /•>?.? nary t<i7;'! 

(lb I'.a.ith, FS irmonist Socialist). .\S :.\r.ib Soci.ihsi .C (Communist,. (ASFj Ar.ib Soci.'dist thm..:: 

Minislcr for Local Administration: 1 i:>>'.i: er 'f. 


Prime Minister: M.i: i;.,-!; Xi.i.ri. Keiriw Kint.'n w i 

ilb 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs: 

'vii.ovt. H '.t.r: Kii \ !>:> s'l ■' 1 

Deputy Prime Minister tor Economic Aflairs: 

\ 

Deputy Prime Minister for Services .non-military : F'l:'-: 
Minister ot Defence; '.r.o M’-im",', I'l, 


Minister of Supply and Infernal Trade: 

(.b! M s'-H 'i: 

Minister cl State for Foreign Affairs: 1 

V. 

Minister of Stale ter Presidency Affairs: \i 
Minister for the Euphrates Dam: - 

f , t , ‘ , , , 

Ministerc! Eiuealion; "i ‘ •-■i- •• >• 






















SYRIA The Government, People’s 

Minister of Justice: Adib al-Nahawi (US). 

Minister of Communications: Omar Sieai (C). 

Minister of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform: Ahmad 
Qablan(B). 

Minister of Wakfs: Abdul Saitar Said (Independent). 

Minister of the Economy and Foreign Trade: Dr. Muham- 
mad al-Imadi (Independent). 

Minister of State at the Prime Minister’s Office: Hussain 
Ahmad Kuweider (B). 

Minister of Health : Mad ani al-Khiami (Independent). 

Minister of Higher Education: Muhammad Ali Hashim (B). 
Minister of Slate: Dahir Abdul Samad (C), 

Minister for Social Affairs and Labour: Anwar Hamada 
(US). 

Minister of Industry : Shteiwi Seifo (B). 

Minister of Transport: Nu’man Zain (Independent), 

Minister of Information: Ahmad Iskandar Ahmad (B). 


Council, Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 

Minister of the I nterior : Ad nan Dabbagh (B) . 

Minister of Finance: Sadiq al-Ayyubi (Independent). 

Minister of Electricity: Ahmad Omar Yusuf (Independent). 

Minister of Culture and National Guidance: Najah Attar 
(Independent). 

Minister of Petroleum and Mineral Wealth: 'Isa Darwish 
(B). 

Minister for Tourism: Ghassan Chalhoub (Independent). 

Minister of State: Dia Maluhi (US) . 

Minister of Housing and Utilities: Muharram Tayyara 
(AS). 

Minister of Public Works and Water Wealth: Nazem 
Qaddur(AS). 

Minister of State for Planning: George Hauraniya 
(Independent). 

Ministers of State: Yusuf Ju’Aidani (ASU), Sharif Kush 
(ASU). 


PEOPLE’S COUNCIL 

A new People’s Council was elected in May 1973 under 
the terms of the new Constitution. 140 out of the 186 seats 
were won by the Progressive Front. In elections in August 
1977 125 out of a total of 195 seats were won by the Baath 
Party and a further 34 seats by the other parties of the 
Progressive Front (Communist 6, Socialist Union 12, 
Syrian Arab Socialist Union 8, Arab Socialist Party 8) . 
Speaker: Mohammed Ali el-Halabi. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


The National Progressive Front, headed by President 
Assad, was formed in March 1972 by the grouping of the 
five parties listed below: 

Arab Socialist Renaissance (Baath) Party: Arab socialist 
party; in power since 1963; supports militant Arab 
unity; Sec.-Gen. Pres. Hafiz al-Assad; Asst. Sec. -Gen. 
Abdulla al-Ahmar. 


Syrian Arab Sociaiist Union: Nasserite; Leader Dr. Jamal 
Atasi; Sec.-Gen. Fauzi Kayyali. 

Unionist Sociaiist: Leader Sami Soufan. 

Arab Socialist Party: a breakaway socialist party; Leader 
Abdel Ghani Kannout. 

Communist Party of Syria: Sec.-Gen. Khalid Bagdasb. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO SYRIA 
(In Damascus unless otherwise stated) 


Afghanistan: Baghdad, Iraq. 

Algeria: Raouda, Imm. Noss; Ambassador: Othman el 
Saadi. 

Argentina: Raouda, Rue Ziad ben Abi Soufian, Imm. Ab 
Kerim Abul; Ambassador: Otto Jacinto Basse (also 
accred. to Iraq). 

Australia: 49 Rue Kawakri. Mouhajirine, West Malki; 
Charge d'affaires: J. P. McArthy. 

Austria: Gharbi Al-Malki (near Al-Sakafe School), P.O.B. 
3187; Ambassador: Dr. Hans Walser. 


Bangladesh: Cairo, Egypt. 

Belgium: Rue Ata Ayoubi, Imm. Hachem; Ambassador: 
Guy Brigode. 

Brazii: 76 Rue Ata Ayoubi; Ambassador: Victor Jos£ 

SiLVEIRA. 

Bulgaria: 4 Rue Chahbandar; Ambassador : Metodi Popov. 
Canada: Beirut, Lebanon. 

Chad: Beirut, Lebanon, 

Chile: 43 Rue A 1 Jala’a; Ambassador: Aliro Munoz de la 
Suatpe. 
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Diplomatic Rcpresmtalion 


China, People’s Republic: 83 Ata Ayoubi; Ambassador: 
Tsao Ke-chiang. 

Colombia: Cairo, Egypt. 

Cuba: 8r Avenue A 1 Jala’a; Ambassador: Arturo Barber 
Orozco. 

Cyprus: Cairo, Egypt. 

Czechoslovakia: Place Aboul-Alaa Al-Maari; Ambassador: 
Jiftl Kralik. 

Denmark: Beirut, Lebanon; Ambassador: Rudolph Anton 
Thorning-Peterson . 

Egypt: Rue Misr, Imm. Malki; (Relations broken off, 
December 5th, 1977). 

Finland: Beirut, Lebanon. 

France: Rue Ata Ayoubi; Ambassador: Fernand Rouil- 

LON. 

German Democratic Republic: 60 Avenue Adnan el Malki; 
Ambassador: Dr. Heinz-Dieter Winter, (also accred. 
to Jordan). 

Germany, Federal Republic: 53 Rue Ibrahim Hanano 
(Imm. Kotob); Ambassador: Ulrich von Rhamm. 

Greece: 57 Rue Ata Ayoubi; Ambassador: Athanasios 
Petropoulos (also accred. to Iraq and Jordan). 

Guinea: Cairo, Egypt. 

Hungary: 13 Rue Ibrahim Hanano (Imm. Roujould); 
Ambassador: LAszlo Szikra (also accred. to Jordan). 

India: 40/46 Avenue A 1 Malki; Ambassador: A. P. Ken- 
kateswaran. 

Indonesia: 19 Rue Al-Amir Ezzeddine; Ambassador: Zain 
Arefin Othman. 

Iran; Rue Kawakbi; Ambassador: Muhammad Poursara- 

TIP. 

Iraq; Avenue A 1 Mansour; Ambassador : Walid Khashali. 

Italy: 82 Avenue AI Mansour; Ambassador: Giorgio 
Giacomelli. 

Japan: Malki, Rue Kurd ^Vli; Ambassador: Ohtori 
Kurino. 

Jordan: Abou Roumaneh; Ambassador : Nabih .\mro 
al-Nemr. 

Korea, Democratic People's Republic: 8g Avenue Al jala’a; 
Ambassador; Han Su Ik. 

Kuwait: Rue Ibrahim Hanano; Ambassador : Abdull.ah 
Ahmed Hussein. 

Libya: Place Al Malki, 10 Avenue Mansour; Head of 
Office: .\hmad .Vbdulsalam ben Khayal. 

Mauritania: Malki, Malek ben Marwan, Apt. 6, Tabba 
Blilp.; Ambassador: Muhammad Ould Dadah. 

Mexico; Cairo. Hgvpt, 

Mongolia: Bucharest, Romania. 

Morocco; Alnm Koumauch-,-\bdcl Malek ben Maravan; 
Ambassadoi : Dr. JaaeaR .\l-Kittam. 

Netherlands: Place Abou ,\la'a Al-Maarri; .-imbassador: 

Hi'.nei C. R. van Eni: van dee Pals. 

Niger: C.iiro. Rttypi. 

Syii.x .iLo has ihnlomatic relations with .Mb 


Nigeria: Cairo, Egj'pt. 

Norway: Cairo, Egj'pt. 

Pakistan: Avenue Al Jala’a; Ambassador : Sarfaraz Khan. 

Panama: Malki, Al-Bizm Street Xo. 7, Al-Zein Bldg., 
Apt. 7; Ambassador: Marie Lakas Bahas (also 
accred. to Greece). 

Poland: Rue Georges Haddad, Imm. Chahine; Ambassador: 
Stanislaw Matozek. 

Qatar: Abou Roumaneh Xo. 8; Ambassador: Hamad 
Abdul Aziz al-Kawari. 

Romania: Rue Ibrahim Hanano; Ambassador: Emilian 
Manciuu. 

Saudi Arabia: Avenue Al Jala’a; Ambassador: Sheikh 
Abdul Mouhsen al-Zeid. 

Senegal: Abou Roummaneh, Imm. Khalil Rifat; Ambas- 
sador: Chams Eddi.ne Xdoye. 

Somalia: Avenue Ata Ay-oubi; Ambassador: Youssef 
Jama Bouralle, 

Spain: 81 Avenue Al Jala’a; Ambassador: Jos6 Joaquin 
DE Zavala (also accred. to Cyprus). 

Sudan : Rue Hanano, Malki-Hawakir; A mbassadar.-T^IviiAS!- 
MAD Osman Muham.mad el-Awad. 

Sweden: Abdul M. Ben Marvvan, Abou Roumaneh; 
Ambassador: Jean Jacques de Dardel. 

Switzerland: Malki, 31 Rue M. Kurd Ali; Ambassador: 
William Roch. 

Tanzania: Cairo, Egypt. 

Trinidad and Tobago: Cairo, Egypt. 

Tunisia: Rue Rashid, Imm. Jabi; Ambassador: Al Habib 
Nouira. 

Turkey: 58 Avenue Ziad Bin Abou Soufian; Ambassador: 
Sefik Penmen. 

U.S.S.R.: Boustan El-Kouzbari, Rue d’Alep; Ambassador: 
XlKOLAIVICH TcIIERNIAKOV. 

United Arab Emirates: Rue Raouda; Ambassador: Khali- 
ITEII Ah.MAD a. EL'MoUBARAK. 

United Kingdom: Malki; Rue Muhammad Kurd Ali; 
Ambassador: Albert James McQueen Craig, c.m.g. 

U.S.A.: Rue Al Mansour 2; Ambassador: Richard W. 
Murphy. 

Uruguay: Beirut, I-eb.anon. 

Vatican City: 82 Rue .^lisr. B.P. 2271 (.Apostolic Nunci.i- 

turc): Afostolic Pro-Xuucio: Mgr. .Angelo Pedeoni. 

Venezuela: .Abou Roumaneh, Rue Xouri Pacha; Ckargf 
d'affaires a.i.: Dr. Euge.nio O.mana .Murillo. 

Viel-Nam: 9 Avenue .Malki; Ambassadnr: 1 .o;.’g Thuan 
Pjil'oc (also accred. to Iraq). 

Yemen Arab Republic: .53 Rue .Al J.-ila’.-;,- Ambais rJor : 
.Muhammad .Aiidel-Q.wvi. 

Yemen, People’s Democratic Republic: IPirut. 

Yugoslavia: Avenue .A. j.'d.a’.a; .-Iro! .jss.-.d'- r Dintt.e! 

Janivsia {.abo .accred. to JoTd.i:'.). 

Zambia: (kviro, iCeypt. 


ai.a, B.ibr.xin, Djibouti. Guy.an.s, LiiNeral '‘Uis', .’d.ih.a .'•!( - f f 





SYRIA 


Judicial System, Religion, The Press 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Court of Cassation: Damascus; is the highest court of 
appeal. 

Courts of Appeal: 30 Courts of Appeal in the 30 Prefectures 
try all criminal cases subject to appeal, as well as all 
other cases within their competence by virtue of the 
law in force; some of them are composed of several 
chambers; decisions are given by three judges, one of 
them being the President. 

Summary Courts: no Summary Courts try civil, com- 
mercial and penal cases within their competence; a 
Summary Court is constituted by one judge known as a 
"Judge of the Peace”. 

First Instance Courts: 41 First Instance Courts, constituted 
by one judge, deal with all cases other than those 
within the competence of special tribunals. In some 
Prefectures are several Chambers. 

Chief Justice of Syria: Jamal Naamani. 

PERSONAL STATUS COURTS 

For Muslims: each court consists of one judge, the "Qadi 
Shari’i”, who deals with marriage, divorce, etc. 

For Druzes: one court consisting of one judge, the "Qadi 
Mazhabi". 

For non-Muslim Communities: for Catholics, Orthodox- 
Protestants, Jews. 

OTHER COURTS 

Courts for Minors: their constitution, officers, sessions, 
jurisdiction and competence are determined by a special 
law. 

Military Court: Damascus. 

RELIGION 

In religion the majority of Syrians follow a form of 
Sunni orthodoxy. There is also a considerable number of 
religious minorities; Muslim Shi’ites; the Ismaili of the 
Salamiya district, whose spiritual head is the Aga Khan; a 
large number of Druzes, the Nusairis or Alawites of the 
Jebel Ansariyeh and the Yezidis of the Jebel Sinjar. 

Muslims 

Grand Mufti: Ahmad Kuftaro. 

Most S5rrians are Muslims. Nearly all are Sunnites with 
a small number of Ismailis and Shi’ites. 

Christians 

Greek Orthodox Patriarch: His Beatitude Elias IV 
Muaw'ad, Patriarch of Antioch and all the Orient; 
P.O.B. 9, Damascus. 

Greek Catholic Patriarch: H.B. Maximos V Hakim; Bab- 
Sharki, Damascus; P.O.B. 50076, Beirut, Lebanon; one 
million mems.; publ. Le Lien (monthly, in French). 

Syrian Orthodox Patriarch: His Holiness Ignatius Yacob 
III. 


THE PRESS 

Since the coming to power of the Baath Arab Socialist 
Party the s^cture of the press has been modified accord- 
ing to socialist patterns. Most publications are pub- 
lished by organizations such as political, religious, or 
professional associations, trade unions, etc. and several 


are published by government ministries. Anyone wishing 
to establish a new paper or periodical must apply for a 
licence. 

The major dailies are al-Baath (the organ of the p^y) 
and al-Thawrah in Damascus, al-Jamahir al-Arabia in 
Aleppo, and al-Fida in Hama. 

PRINCIPAL DAILIES 

Aravelk: Aleppo; Armenian; morning; Editor Dr. A. 
Angykian; circ. 3,500. 

al-Baath {Renaissance)-, rue/ el Barazil, Damascus; Arabic; 
morning; organ of the Baath Arab Socialist Party; 
circ. 20,000. 

Barq al-Shimal: rue Aziziyah, Aleppo; Arabic; morning; 
Editor Maurice Djandji; circ. 6,400, 

al-Fida: rue Kuwatly, Harpa; political; Arabic; morning; 
Publishing concession holder Osman Alouini; Editor 
A. Aulwani; circ. 4,000. 

al-Jamahir al-Arabia: El Ouedha Printing and Publishing 
Organization, Aleppo; political; Arabic: Chief Editor 
Mortada Bakach; circ. 10,000. 

al-Shabab: me al Tawil, Aleppo; Arabic; morning; Editor 
Muhammad Talas; circ. 9,000. 

al-Thawrah: El Ouedha Printing and Publishing Organiza- 
tion, Damascus; political; Arabic; morning; circ. 20,000. 

WEEKLIES AND FORTNIGHTLIES 

al-Ajoua: Compa^ie de I’Aviation Arabe Syrienne, 
Damascus; aviation; Arabic; fortnightly: Editor 
Ahmad Allouche. 

Arab Press Digest: Syrian Documentation Papers, P.O.B. 
2712, Damascus. 

al-Esbou al-Riadi: ave. Firdoisse, Tibi Bldg., Damascus; 
sports; Arabic; weekly; Publisher Mounir Bakir; Dir. 
and Editor Kamel El Bounni. 

al-Fursan: Damascus; political magazine; Editor Major 
Fifaat Assad. 

Hadarat al-lslam: B.P. 808, Jadet Halbouni, Jadet El 
Raby, Damascus; religious; Arabic; fortnightly: Pub- 
lisher Moustapha Essibai; Dir. Ahmad Farhat; 
Editor Muhammad Adib Saleh. 

Homs: Homs; literary; Arabic; weekly; Publisher and Dir. 
Adib Kaba; Editor Philippe Kaba. 

Jaysh al-Shaab: P.O.B. 3320, blvd. Palestine, Damascus; 
f. 1946; army magazine, Arabic; weekly; published by 
the Political Department. 

Kifah al-Oummai al-lshtiraki: F^ratidn GdnJrale des 
Syndicats des Ouvriers, Damascus; labour; Arabic; 
weekly; Published by General Federation of Trade 
Unions; Editor Said El Hamami. 

al-MaJalla al-Batriarquia: B.P. 914, Syrian Orthodox 
Patriarchate, Damascus; f. 1962; religious; Arabic; 
monthly; Dir. and Editor Samir Abdoh; circ. 7,000. 

al-Masira: Damascus; political; weekly; published by 
Federation of Youth Organizations. 

al-Maukef al-Riadi: El Ouehda Organization, Damascus; 
sports; Arabic: \yeekly: Published by El Ouehda 
Printing and Publishing Organization; circ. 5,000. 

al-Nass: B.P. 926, Aleppo; f. 1953; Arabic; weekly: 
Publisher Victor Kalous. 

NidM al-Fellahin: Fdddration G6n6rale des Laboureurs, 
Damascus; peasant workers; Arabic; weekly; Published 
by General Federation of Workers; Editor Mansour 
Abu El Hosn. 
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Revue de la Presse Arabe: 67 Place Chahbandar, Damascue; 
f. 1948; French; twice w'eekly. 

al-Riada: B.P. 292, near Electiicity Institute, Damascus; 
sports; Arabic; weekly; Dir. Noureddine Rial; Pub- 
lisher and Editor Ourfane Ubari. 

al-Sakafe al-lsboui; B.P. 2570, Soukak El Sakr, Damascus; 
cultural: Arabic; weekly; Publisher, Dir. and Editor 
Madhat Akkache. 

aNTalia (Vanguard): B.P. 3031, the National Guard, 
Damascus; Arabic; fortnightly; Editor Sohdi Khalil. 

al-Thawrah al-Zirala (Agricultural Revolution Review): 
Ministry of Agrarian Reform, Damascus; f. 1965; 
agriculture; Arabic; monthly: circ. 7,000. 

tl-Yanbu al-Jadid: al-Awkaf Bldg., Homs; literaiy; 
Arabic; weekly; Publisher, Dir. and Editor Mamdou 
El Kousseir. 


MONTHLIES 

al-Dad: me El Tital, Wakf El ^loirind Bldg., Aleppo; 
literary; Arabic; Dir. Riad Hallak; Publisher and 
Editor Abdallah Yarki Hallak. 

Ecos: P.O.B. 3320, Damascus: monthly review; Spanish. 
Flash: P.O.B. 3320, Damascus; monthly review; English 
and French. 

al'Irshad al-Zirai: Ministry of Agriculture, Damascus; 
agriculture; every' two months. 

al'Kalima: AI-Kalima Association, Aleppo; religious; 
Arabic; Publisher and Editor Fathalla Sakal. . 

aUKanoun: Ministry of Justice, Damascus; juridical; 
Arabic. 

al-Maarifa: Ministry’ of Culture and National Guidance, 
Damascus; f. 1962; literary; .-Vrabic; Edited by Safwan 
Kudsi and Khaldoun Shamaa. 

al-Ma]alla al-Askaria: P.O.B. ^20, blvd. Palestine, 
Damascus; f. 1950; ofhcial military magazine; Editor 
Nakhli Kai.las. 

tl-MaJalla al-Toubilla al-Arabilla: Al-Jalla’s St., Damascus; 
Published by Arab Medical Commission: Dir. Dr. 
Shamseddin El Jundi; Editor Dr. Adnan Takriti. 

Majallat Majma al-Lughah al-Arabiyyah: .\r.ab .Xcademy 
of Damascus; P.O.B. 327, Damascus; f. 1921 : quarterly; 
Islamic culture and Arabic literature, Arabic scientific 
and cultural terminology’; circ. 1,500. 

Monthly Survey ol Arab Economics: B.P. 230O, Damascus 
and B.P. 6068, Beirut; f. 1958; English and French 
editions; published Centre d’Etudes ct de Documenta- 
tion Economiques, Financitres ct Socialcs; Dir. Dr. 
CiiAnc Akhras. 

al-Mouallcm al-Arabi (The Arab Teacher): Ministry of 
Education: Damascus; f. i948;cducationaland cultural; 

Arabic. 

at-Mouhandis al-Arabl: Al-Jala St.. Damascus; published 
by Syrian Engineering Symlicatc; scientific. ind cultural; 
Dir. Eakiiouky; Editor I.>r .\iim.M) O.mak 

Vovssnr; bi-monthly. 

ol-MouJlama al-Arabi al-lshtiraki: Ministry of SiKial 
Afi.airs. Damascus; soci.al security; Arabic; Editor Sami 
.\T rr.. 

8 l-Oomran: Mini.stry of Municip.il and Rural Aflaits 
Dama»cu*i; fine arts; Arabic. 

RInalal nl-Klmla: B.P. 6 C> 9 . E! Abid Bldg., Damascus, 
•-.’If ntific; Arabic; Publislicr, Dir. and Editor H.sssas 
E l. SsK.s. 


The Press, Publishers 

8aut al-Forat: Dcir-Ezror; literary; Arabic; Publisher. Dir. 
and Editor Abdel Kader Ayach. 

al-Shouria: Directorate of Public AOairs and .Moral 
Guidance, Damascus; juridical; Arabic. 

Souriya al>Arabilla: Ministry’ of information, Damascus, 
publicity: in four languages. 

Syrie et Monde Arabe: P.O.B. 3550, Place Chahbandar, 
Damascus; f. 1952; economic, statistical and political 
survey; French and English. 

al-Tamaddon al-lslami: Darwichiya, Damascus; religious; 
.Arabic; monthly; Published by’ Tamaddon al-Islami 
Association: Dir. Muhammad" El Kiiatib; Editor 
Ahmad Mazar El .Azmah. 

al'Yakza: Sisi St., A 1 Yazka Association, Aleppo; f. 1935; 
Dir. and Editor Paul Genadri. 

QUARTERLY 

Les Archives Liit6raircs du Moyen Orient; Syrian Documen- 
tation Papers, P.O.B. 2712, Damascus. 

ANNUALS 

Bibliography of the Middle East: Syrian Documentation 
Papers, P.O.B. 2712, Damascus. 

General Directory of the Press and Periodicals in the Arab 
World; Syrian Documentation Papers, P.O.B. 2712, 
Damascus. 

PRESS AGENCIES 

Agence Arabe Syrienne d’Information: Damascus; f. 1966; 
supplies bulletins on Syrian news to foreign news 
agencies. 

Foreign* Bureau.^ 

Agenda EFE (Spain): Mazra« El Malek El Adel Building. 
A 1 Mahdi Sabbagh, Damascus; Correspondent Zach.i- 
RIAS Sarme. 

Agenzia Nazlonale Slampa Assodala (AtlSA) (Italy): 
P.O.B. S27, rue Salhie, Immcuhlc Tihi-Sclo; f. ic)'>2. 
Chief Khalil Nabki. 

Allgcmeiner Deutscher Nachrichtendienst (ADN) {Gc.iuan 
Democratic Republic). P.O.B. 84.). Daiiiascii.s; Corre--- 
pondent Gustkr Uundro. 

Deutsche Prcssc-Agentur (dpat [Fedeuit Repubhr of 
Getmany): P.O.B. 2712, Damascus 

Reuters: P.O.B. 3525. Ijl, Omary and Kas-i.is Bldg , 
Damascus. 

Tass also lias a bureau in Damascus. 


PUBLISHERS 

Arab Advertising Organization: 28 Mout.inabbi St., P.O.B. 
28.42 and 3034 , Damascus; f. 1963 ; publi.nhm Directory 
of Commerce and Industry. D.im.iscus Interriatinria! 
Fair Guide. Daily Bulletin of O’Tici.al Ten-der;- aii-J T!;-,- 
Industriai Guide'; liir.-Gen. Groer,!; Kiiour v. 

Damascus University Press: D.nn.i'cus; .art. gec;:r.’.;'!!\ 
education. history, engineering, iisesbcine l.iw.r-O'-inU.i y 
school Ixsoks, 

Office Arabe de Presse el de Documenlalion sOFA : ?’.<> P. 

3550 . Ii.iiii.iscus, f. io'>:; nein-rri.';:- p' r-.- I- • -’.s 

and ‘•'.irvovs 01 '. j'“ ditiv.’.l a;;;’ I’;: •» .< ’i 
S.sMlJ. .\ D.si-v.-iri!. H.i-- tv.o . 1 - 

Oh'A'ltu'iv.r;', C • I 

-.-r vn t ) /-'.'j '/iV 1 1 f . r-' '■ 'f.i'"’- ' ■ • 

i;:!-ri,;.s! rn.jciri'-s «>:; t 'e- i". 
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SYRIA . Publishers, Radio and 

al-Ouedha Printing and Publishing Organization (TnsHiut 
al-Ouedha pour V impression, Edition el distribution): 
Damascus and Aleppo; published al-Jamahir al- 
Duroubah and al-Thaiurah (dailies), and al-MaukeJ 
(weekly)., 

Syrian Documentation Papers: P.O.B. 2712, . Damascus; 
f. 1968; publishers of Bibliography of the Middle East 
(annual). General Directory of the Press and Periodicals 
in the Arab World (annual), Les Archives Litteraires du 
Moyen Orient (quarterly). Arab Press' Digest (weekly), 
and numerous publications on political, economic and 
social aSairs and literature and legislative texts concern- 
ing Syria and the. Arab world; Dir.-Gen. Louis FarAs. 

al-Tawjih Press: P.O.B. 3320, Palestine St., Damascus. 

Other publishers include: Dar El-Yakaza El- Arabia, 

Dar El-Hahda El-Arabia, Dar El-Filez, Dar El-Fatah, 

Dubed, El-Mouassassa El-Sakafieh. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Directorate-General of Broadcasting and Television : Omay- 
yad Square, Damascus; f. 1945; Dir.-Gen. Ahmad 
Hulwani; Eng. Dir. Dr. Michel Bara, Broadcasts 
Dir. Khodr Amran; publ. Here is Damascus (fort- 
nightly). : 

RADIO 

Director of Radio: Khodr Amran; 

Broadcasts in Arabic, French, English, Russian, German, 
Spanish, Polish, Turkish, Bulgarian. 

There were 1,232,500 receivers in use in mid-1976. 

TELEVISION 
Director of Television : Fuad Ballat. 

Services started in i960. 

There were 302,760 receivers in use in mid-1976. 

FINANCE 

BANKING 

(cap. = capital; ,res.=reserves; p.u.=paid up; dep.= 
deposits; m.=millions: amounts in £S) 

Central Bank 

Central Bank of Syria: 29 Ayar Square. Damascus; f. 1956; 
cap. and res. loom.; total assets g.9i2m, (Dec. 1976); 
Gov. Nassouh Daccak; 10 brs. . 

Other Banks 

Agricultural Bank: P.O.B. 4325, Damascus; f. 1924; Dir.- 
Gen. Maan Rislan; 

Commercial Bank of Syria S.A.: P.O.B. 933, Moawia St., 
Damascus; f. 1967; 27 brs.; cap. 96m.; total resources 
6,833m. (June 1976); Pres, and Gen. Man. Dr. Die Abu 
Assali. 

Industrial Bank: Damascus; f. 1959; nationalized bank 
providing finance for industry; cap. 12,5m., dep. 
304m.' total investments 326m. (March 1977); 7 brs. 
Chair, and Gen. Man. Dr. A. S. Kanaan. 

Popular Credit Bank: Darwishieh, Harika, P.O.B. 2841, 
Damascus; f. 1967; governmental bank; cap. 3m., dep. 
265m. (March 1977). 

Real Estate Bank: P.O.B. 2337, Damascus; f. 1966; cap. 
15m. 


Television, Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport 

INSURANCE 

Soci6t6 d’Assuranccs Syrienne: Taghiz St., Damascus; f. 
• 1953; a nationalized company; operates throughout 

Syria, with branches in Jordan and Lebanon; Chair, 
and Gen. Man. Dr. Aziz Sakr. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE . 

Damascus Chamber of Commerce: B.P. 1040, Mou’awiah 
St., Damascus; f. 191,4: 9,000 meins.; Pres. Badred- 
DiNE Shallah; Gen. Dir. Muhammad Thabet ,Gh. 

• Mahayni; . publ. Ecojiojntc iJM/toiM (quarterly). ' ' ’ 

Aleppo Chamber of Commerce: Al-Moutanabbi Str., 
Aleppo; f. 1885; Pres. Muhammad Mahrouseh; Sec. 
Mounir El-Zakri; Dir. Zeki Darouzi. 

Hama Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Sh. Bachoura, 
Hama; f. 1934: Pres. Abdul-Hamid Kambaz. . 

Homs Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Aboul-of St., 
Homs; f. 1938; Pres. YusuF'AL-Ikhouan; Dir. Selim 
al-Musannef. 

Latakia Chamber of Commerce: Sli! Al-Hurriyah, Latakia; 
Pres. JuLE Nasri^ ' ' 

CHAMBERS OF INDUSTRY • , . ' 

Aleppo Chamber of lndustry;'Moutahabbi St., Aleppo; 
f- 1935: Pres. Abdel Aziz Fansa; 4,000 mems. 

Damascus Chamber of Industry: P.O.B.- 1305, Harika- 
Mouawiya St., Damascus; Pres. Shafic Souccar; Gen. 
Man. Abdul Hamid Malakani; publ. Al Siniye 
(Industry) (irregularly). 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
Federations 

Fdddration Gdndrale & Damas: Damascus;’ f. 1951: Uir. 
Talat Taglubi. ■ 

F6d6ration.de Damas: Damascus; f. 1949. 

F6d6ration des Patrons et Industriels & ,l.attai]ui6: Latakia; 
f- 1953- . 

TRADE .UNIONS 

Ittihad Naqabat al-’Ummal al-’Am fi Suriya> {General 
Federation of Labour Unions) : Qanawat St., Damascus; 
f. 1948; Chair. Mahmud Hadid; Sec. Mahmud FahurI- 

TRADE . 

Foire Internationale de Damas: 67 blvd. de Baghdad, 
Damascus; held annually; 1978: July i5th-Aug. ist; 
1979: July 5th-23rd. 

OIL 

Syrian Petroleum Company: P.O.B. 2849, Damascus; f- 
1958; state agency; holds the oil concession for all 
Syria; exploits the Suwadiyah, Karachuk, Rumaila and- 
Jbeisseh oilfields; production in, 1976 192,000 barrels 
a day; also organizes explonng, production and market- 
ing of oil nationally; Dir. Eng. Issa Ibrahim Youssef. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Syrian Railways: B.P. 182, Aleppo;, Pres, bf the Board of 
Administration and Gen. Man. • Ing. AbdulkaiJeR 
Moulayes. 
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SYRIA 

The present railway system is composed of the 
following network: 

Meydan Ekbez (Turkish frontier)-Aleppo: Coban- 
bey (Turkish frontier)-Aleppo; Qamishliya (Turkish 
frontier)-Jaroubieh (Iraq frontier); Aleppo-Homs; 
Koussair (Lebanese frontier)-Aleppo; Homs-Akkari 
(Lebanese frontier); La takia- Aleppo; there are 555 km. 
of normal gauge and 313 km. of narrow gauge track. 
Lines Irom Latakia to Djezira and from Homs to 
Damascus (204 km.) are under construction. 

Syrian Railways: Northern Lines: 248 km, Southern Lines: 
295 km. 

Hejaz Railways (narrow gauge): 301 km. in Syria; the 
historic railway to Medina is the subject of a recon- 
struction project jointly with Jordan and Saudi Arabia, 
but little progress has been made since the June 1967 
war. 

ROADS 

Arterial roads run across the country linking the north to 
the south and the Mediterranean to the eastern frontier. 
Fhe main arterial networks areas follows: Sidon (Lebanon)- 
Quneitra-Sweida-Salkhad-Jordan border; Beirut (Lebanon)- 
Daraascus - Khan Abu Chamat - Iraq border - Baghdad; 
Tartous - Tell Kalakh - Homs - Palmyra; Banias - Hama - 
Salemie; Latakia-Alcppo-Rakka-Deirezzor-Abou Kemal- 
Iraq border; Tripoli (LebanonJ-Tartous-Banias-LataWa; 
Turkish border - Antakya; Amman (Jordan) - Dera’a - 
Damascus-Homs-Hama-Aleppo-Azaz (Turkish border); 
Haifa (Israel) - Kuneitra - Damascus - Palmyra - Deirezzor- 
Hassetche-Kamechlie. 

Asphalted roads: 6,000 km, macadam roads: 1,300 km., 
earth roads: 6,000 km. 

Touring Club de Syrie; P.O.B. 28, Aleppo; f. 1950: the 
principal Syrian motoring organization; Pres. Alfred 
Girardi, 

PIPELINES 

The oil pipelines which cross Syrian territory are of 
great importance to the national economy, representing a 
considerable source of foreign exchange. Iraq halted the 
flow of oil through the pipeline between Kirkuk and 
Banias in April 1976. 

Following the Iraq Government's nationalization of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company, the Syrian Goycmmenl 
nationalized the IPC’s pipelines, pumping stations and 
other installations in Syria, setting up a new company to 
administer them: 

Byrian Company for Oil Transport (SCOT); Dir.-Gcn. 

Ha.s’.va Haddad. 


Transport, Tourism, Universities 

SHIPPING 

The port of Latakia has been developed and the con- 
struction of a deep water harbour was completed in 1959. 
’A new port at Tartous is under construction. 

Syrian Navigation Company: Latakia. 

CIVTL AVIATION 

There is an international airport at Damascus. 

Syrian Arab Airlines: P.O.B. 417, Red Crescent Bldg., 
Yousef- Al-Azmeh Square, Damascus; f. 1946, refounded 
1961 after revocation of merger with Misrair forming 
U.A.A.; domestic serv'ices and routes to Abu Dhabi. 
Algiers, Athens, Baghdad, Benghazi, Budapest, Cairo, 
Casablanca, Copenhagen, Delhi, Dhahran, Doha, Dubai, 
East Berlin, Jeddah, Karachi, Kuwait, London, 
Moscow, Munich, Paris, Prague, Sana'a, Sofia, Teheran, 
Tripoli and Tunis; fleet of four Caravcllcs and two 
Boeing 707 on lease; three Boeing 727 and two Boeing 
747 are on order; Chair. Major-Gen. Assad Moukaved; 
Man. Dir. Air. Brig.-Gcn. Ahmad Antar. 

The following foreign mrlines serve Syria; Aeroflot, Air 
France, Alitalia, Ariana Afghan Airlines, Balkan (Bul- 
garia), British Ainvays, CSA, EgyqjtAir, interflug, Iraqi 
Airways, KLM, Kuwait Airways, Lufthansa, M.alev, Pan 
American, Pakistan International Airlines, Qantas, SAS, 
Saudia and Swissair. 


TOURISM 

Ministry of Tourism: Abou Firas El-Hamadani St., 
Damascus; f. 1972; Minister of Tourism Ghassak 
Chalhoub; Vice-Minister B. Kassab Hassan; Dir. ol 
'Tourist Relations Ijisan Chichakli. 

General Tours, Tourism and Travel Agency: Av. 29 Mai, 
B.P. 201, Damascus; f. 1966; Dir. Abdul Bari f.l 
Jamali; 3 brs. 


UNIVERSITIES 

TIchreen University: Baghdad St., I-azikiah; f. 1971 as 
University of I-atakia, present name 1976; J50 teachers; 
4/>95 students. 

University of Aleppo: f. i960: 417 teachers; lo.i.*.’ students. 

University of Damascus: f. 1023; 745 teachers; 39,214 
student.s. 
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TANZANIA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The United Republic of Tanzania consists of Tanganyika 
and the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. Tanganyika lies 
on the east coast of Africa with Uganda and Kenya to the 
north, Zaire to the west and Zambia, Malawi and Mozam- 
bique to the south. Zanzibar and Pemba are in the Indian 
Ocean about 40 km. ofi the coast north of Dar es Salaam. 
The climate varies with altitude, ranging from tropical in 
Zanzibar and on the coast a.nd plains to semi-temperate in 
the .highlands. The ofhcial languages are Swahili and 
English and there are a number of tribal languages. There 
are Christian, Hindu and Muslim communities. Many 
Africans foUow traditional beliefs. The national flag (pro- 
portions 3 by 2) is green and blue, divided by a yellow- 
edged dark brown diagonal stripe from lower left to upper 
right. The capital is Dar es Salaam. 

Recent History 

Formerly a United Nations Trusteeship Territory under 
British administration, Tanganyika became independent 
in December 1961. The first general election was held in 
1958, and in September i960 Julius Nyerere became Chief 
Minister after his party, the Tanganyika African National 
Union (TANU), won 70 of the 71 seats in the National 
Assembly. In December 1962 Tanganyika became a 
Republic and Dr. Nyerere the first President. 

Zanzibar, a British Protectorate since 1890, became 
an independent sultanate in December 1963. Following an 
armed uprising by the African Afro-Shirazi Party in 
January 1964, the sultan was deposed and a republic 
proclaimed. The new government signed ah Act of Union 
\vith Tanganyika in April 1964, thus creating the United 
Republic. The union ^vas named Tanzania in October 1964 
and became a one-party state in July 1965. At general 
elections in 1965 and 1970, President Nyerere was re-elected 
almost unanimously. In 1967 Tanzania, Kenya and 
Uganda formed the East African Community. 

In April 1972 Sheikh Abeid Karume, leader of Zanzibar 
and First Vice-President of the United Republic, was assas- 
sinated. Aboud Jumbe, appointed his successor, reorgan- 
ized the Government of the island in August 1972 by 
extending the powers of the Afro-Shirazi Party. Despite 
its incorporation in Tanzania, Zanzibar remains under a 
separate administration which has ruthlessly suppressed 
all opposition. In December 1977 elections took place in 
Zanzibar for 10 members of the National Assembly. These 
were the first elections held in Zanzibar since the 1964 
revolution. 

Tanzania’s relations with Uganda became strained in 
January 1971, when a military coup overthrew Dr. Milton 
Obote’s Government and brought Gen. Idi Amin to power. 
President Nyerere granted sanctuary to Dr. Obote and 
condemned Gen. Amin’s rule in Uganda. In September 
1972 an armed force of Obote supporters invaded Uganda 
from Tanzania but were repulsed. Despite a peace treaty 
between Tanzania and Uganda in May 1973, Amin has' 
repeatedly accused Tanzania of planning invasions. 

Political and financial tension behveen the three member 
states resulted in the collapse of the East African Commun- 


ity in- July 1977. All Community institutions were effec- 
tively dissolved, although the 1967 treaty that created the 
Community has not been abrogated by any of the member 
states. Control of the Community’s air and rail companies 
was assumed by Kenya early in 1977, as a result of which 
Tanzania closed the frontier. Relations between Tanzania 
and Kenya have remained strained. 

■ Tanzania- ga-ve active support to the Mozambique 
Liberation Front (FRELIMO) in its fight for an indepen- 
dent Mozambique, as it does for other national liberation 
movements in the southern continent, and the two coun- 
tries co-operate closely on the basis of a common socialist 
ideology. In 1976 a join-f commission was established to 
improve political; economic and cultural ties between 
them. Relations with Zambia, strengthened after the re- 
routing of much of the latter’s trade through Tanzania 
after Rhodesia closed its border in 1973, were consolidated 
when the Chinese-built 'Tanzanian-Zambian. (Tanzain) 
railway began service in October 1975. In the same month 
Dr.' Julius Nyerere was re-elected unopposed as President 
and a new National Assembly was formed, following the 
constitutional recognition of TANU as the supreme poli- 
tical party earlier that year. In February 1977 TANU and 
the Afro-Shirazi Party were amalgamated to form Chatna 
Cha Mapindwzi (the Revolutionary Party of Tanzania) and 
Rashidi Kawawa, Prime Minister since February 1972, 
was replaced by Edyvard Sokoihe, formerly Minister of 
Defence. 

Government 

Tanzania is a one-party state. Under the 1965 Constitu- 
tion, legislative power is held by the unicameral National 
Assembly, with constitutional provision for a total of 204 
members, comprising 107 members directly elected from 
Tanganyika for five years by universal adult suffrage; 15 
national members elected by statutory bodies; 10 members 
appointed by the President; ' 20 ex officio members (the 
Regional Commissioners) ; up to 32 members appointed by 
the Zanzibar Revolutionary Council; and iip to 20 mem- 
bers appointed by the President to represent Zanzibar. 
(After the 1975 elections, the Assembly had 214 members, 
including 96 directly elected from Tanganyika). Executive 
power lies -with the President, elected by popular vote for 
five years. He appoints a Vice-President (who is Chairman 
of the Zanzibar Revolutionary Council), a Prime Minister 
and a Cabinet. A single Presidential candidate is nominated 
by the ruling party, Chama Cha Mapindiizi, whose leading 
organ is the National Executive, elected by party members. 
Zanzibar has its own administration for internal affairs. 

Defence 

Total armed forces numbered 18,600 in 1976, 17,000 of 
whom were in the army, 600 in the navy and 1,000 in the 
air force. There are also paramilitary forces consisting of a 
police marine unit and a 35,000-strong Citizens’ Militia. A 
military and political academy, built with Chinese assist- 
ance, was completed in 1976. In the 1975/76 budget the 
estimated expenditure on law, order and defence was 
729.2 million shillings. 
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TANZANIA 


Economic Affairs 

The economy is mainly agricultural and much of the 
farming is at subsistence level. Agriculture, forestry and 
fishing employ about 90 per cent of the labour force and 
contributed 40 per cent of gross domestic product in 
1975 - 

In 1970 the Government began an extensive rural 
resettlement scheme by encouraging peasants to form 
communal ujamaa villages, with a view to raising rural 
standards of living” and agricultural production and 
developing local industries. This programme was accele- 
rated in 1973. In June 1975 the President claimed that 
there were 9.1 million people living in about 6,940 com- 
munal villages, accounting for 65 per cent of the entire 
population. The disruption of traditional agriculture, 
coupled with serious drought, adversely affected crop pro- 
duction from 1971 to 1974. There are high hopes for the 
long-term .success of ujamaa, a cornerstone of Tanzanian 
socialism. In 1975 the growth of 4.6 per cent in G.D.P. 
was largely due to improved agricultural output, and an 
upward trend was maintained in 1976. A project partly 
financed by the World Bank aims to make Tanzania self 
sufficient in grain by 1982. 

The main cash crops and export earners arc coffee, 
cotton, sisal and cashew nuts, though farmers have been 
encouraged to concentrate on essential food crops due to 
domestic shortages since 1972. The main foods are cassava 
and maize. Tea, sugar, tobacco and pyrethrum are other 
important crops. Cloves are grown on the islands and 
account for 90 per cent of Zanzibar's foreign exchange 
earnings. There is a small mineral sector, including dia- 
monds, and there aro plans to revitalize gold mining after 
its decline in the 1960s. There are iron ore reserves esti- 
mated at 130 million tons at Chunya, in tho south-w'est of 
the country, and an estimated 200 million tons of coal have 
been discovered at nearby Kelcwaka-Mchuchuma. 

The industrial sector is small and dominated b)' para- 
stata! enterprises. The most important industries aro food 
processing, textiles, brewing and cigarette manufacture, 
though basic industries aro being developed. State invest- 
ment is currentlj' expanding the sugar industry', textiles, 
tanneries, cement, sisal and cashew nut processing, while 
small rural industries arc being stimulated by the Small 
Industries Development Organization which was created 
in 1974 part of the ujamaa programme. The Kidatu 
hydro-electric scheme, the first stage of which w.os com- 
pleted in 1975, will have a capacity of 200,000 kW. when it 
comes on slre.am in 1979. Tourism is a major source of 
foreign exchange. 

From 1072 until 1976 the economy felt the effects of the 
prolonged drought, rising inflation and the world economic 
rrcc-i'.inn which led to a 12.5 per cent dcv.aluation of the 
currency in October 1975. Economic growth was resumed 
with the end of the drought in 1076/77. With incrc-ased 
agricuhiirn! proiiuctinn. revivi-il industri.il output and 
I'uoy.int export prices, the balance of payments showed a 
current surplus of 155 7 tnillion shillings in 1070^77. corn* 
P-irrd with a deficit of 160.7 million shillincs in J975.'76. 
.'l.v'.s'vr loan.s from are allowing the G.ivernm''nt 

t" pur'ue l.irgr. scale development projects, uicludrnt: the 
ci>:;strtici:on of a new capital at Do'.lom.i at tlie cost of 
'''cr million fhilluuw. and a I'lve.Yr.ir I’j.;n C'*'ti!ig 

inilbon shillings, i'-gnn in rOTti after it-. ps-<>psinr- 
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ment the previous year. The Plan gives priority' to indus- 
try, raining and agriculture. Estimated total revenue for 
the i977/78*budget was 9,120 million shillings and expen- 
diture was forecast at 9,523 million shillings, of which 
development allocations amounting to 5.461 million 
shillings are expected to concentrate on improved social 
services and communications in rural areas. 

Transport and Communications 

Tanzania has 2,560 km. of railways and 16,000 km. of 
major roads. The Chinese-built, i,86o-km. Tanzanian- 
Zambian (Tanzam) railway' provides freight and passenger 
services betiveen Dar es Salaam and the Zambian copper- 
belt. Sweden, the World Bank and the International 
Development Association are financing the rebuilding of 
500 km. of the Tanzam Highway, a 1,930-km. road running 
from central Zambia to Dar es Salaam. There arc plans to 
build 10 bridges, including two each to Zanzibar and 
Burundi, with assistance from the African Development 
Fund. The three main sea ports arc Dar cs Salaam, Tanga 
and Mtwara and the chief port on Lake Victoria is Mwanza. 
The harbour at Dar es Salaam is being enlarged to accom- 
modate 20,ooo-ton vessels. Air sen'ices link the towns and, 
following the collapse of East African .(Virways early in 
1977, a national airline. Air Tanzania, was established 
ivith Finnish technical support. There arc also private and 
charter sen’ices and the larger farms and plantations have 
their own aircraft. 

Social Welfare 

The state-sponsored Rural Development Division exists 
to improve educational, labour and health conditions in 
small communities. The state operates liospital.s and health 
centres while Christian Missions also provide medical care. 
Tanganyika had i6,6.}0 government hospital beds in 1970 
and 494 physicians in 1973. In 1076 it was announced tiiat 
all privatch'-owned hospitals and dispensaries would be 
nationalized. 

Education 

Most schools receive state aid. the remainder licing 
organized by missions and other voluntary agencies. 
Education Is free from primary to university level, and the 
Government has introduced universal primary education. 
Villages arc encouraged to build their own schools with 
government assistance. In 1972 there were over i nultion 
primary' pupils and about 33,000 secondary pupils. Ke.iriy 
three million people were enrolled in adult cduc.itiori 
classes in 1973. The University of Dar cs S.il.i.im forms p,irt 
of the University of East .•\fric.i. 

Tourism 

The principal touri.st attractions are the scenery and 
wildlife. The famous Seretigeti N'.itiona! P.ul: conf-iins a 
grc.1t v.iriety of g.ime. and safan-p.irties conm fiom ;d! 
over the world. Kiliinanj.iro (10,340 fs ) js jj.e 

highest mountain in .\fric.i. In 1976 252 sym tonrr.f-'. vui’-rd 
Tanr.ini.i, 

I'lj.jf -are not rerjutrctl to visit T.inr.ir;i.i by n.it. ma.''. »>f 
Denmark. Finl.md, Irel.md. Norway, Komanm F'nUin Ar.’i 
Sweden. 

Sport 
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TANZANIA 
Public Holidays 

1978 : May Tst (International Labour Day), July 7th 
(Saba Saba Day), September 4th (Id ul Fitr, end of Rama- 
dan), November nth (Id ul Adha, Feast of Sacrifice); 
December 9th (Republic Day), December 25th (Christmas). 

1979 : January 12th (Zanzibar Revplution Day), 
February 5th (Chama Cha Mapinduzi Day), February loth 
(Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet), April I3th-i6th (Easter), 
April 26th (Union Day). 


Introductory Survey, Statistical Survey 

Weights and Measures . 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cents = I, Tanzanian shilling. 

Exchange rates (December 1977) : 

sterling= 14.78 Tanzanian shillings; 

U.S. $1 = 8.07 Tanzanian shillings. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 



Arf.a 


Population 

Density 


(square 

miles) 

Census, 
Aug. 26th, 

. 1967 

• r- ' 

Mi 

d-year estimates 

(per sq. 
mile) 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1976 

Tanganyika 

Zanzibar 

363.950 

950 

11.958,654 

354.815 

13,602,000 
■ 3 ' 94 .ooo 

13*969,000 

403,000 

14.346,000 

412,000 

^4.734.000 
421,000 . 


■SB 

Total 

364,900* 

1 

12,313,469 

13.996,000 . 

14,372,000 

14,758,000 

15.155.000 

15.607,000 

00 


* 945.087 kilometres. 




ETHNIC GROUPS 
(1967 Census — ^Private Households) 


African . 

11,481,595 

Asian 

75.015 

Arabs 

29.775 

European 

16,884 

Others 

839 

Not Stated 

159,042 

Total . 

11.763,150 


PRINCIPAL TRIBES OF TANGANYIKA 


(1957 census, per cent) 


Sukuma . - 

12.45 

Nyakusa . 

2.50 

Nyamwezi- ■ . 

4-13 • 

Nyika 

2.41 

Makonde 

3.80 

Luguru . 

2.30 

Haya 

3-70 

Bena 

2.23 

Chagga . 

3.62 

Turn’ ■ ' . 

2.23 

Gogo . ' . 

3-41 

Sambaa . 

2.21 

Ha ‘ . 

3-30 

Za.Ta.mo . 

.2.09 

Hehe 

2.86 

Others . ' . . 

46.76 
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T AN ZAN I A Statistical Survey 

REGIONAL POPULATIONS 
(Tanganpka only) 


Region 

1967 

1975* 

Region 

1967 

1975* 

Arusha 

610,474 

793,000 

Mtieara .... 

1,041,146 

1,252,000 

Coast .... 

784.327 

579,000 

Mwanza 

1.055,883 

1,298,000 

Dodoma 

709,380 

847,000 

Ruvuma 

393.043 

487,000 

Iringa .... 

689,905 

878,000 

Shinyanga 

899,468 

1,098,000 

Kigoma 

473.443 

532,000 

Singida .... 

457.938 

5y.ooo 

Kilimanjaro . 

652,722 

843,000 

Tabora .... 

562,871 

662,000 

Mara .... 

544.125 

712,000 

Tanga .... 

771,060 

948,000 

Mbeya .... 
Morogoro 

969.053 

685,104 

1,208,000 

800,000 

West Lake 

658,712 

769,000 


* Mid-year estimates. 


Chlet Towns: (1967) Dar es Salaam ^(capital) 272,821. Tanga 61,058, Mwanza 3,4,861, Arusha 32,452; {1975 estimate) Dar es 
Salaam 517,000. 

Births and Deaths (1967): Birth rate 47 per 1,000; Death rate '22 per 1,000 (estimate by UN Economic Commission for 
Africa). 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 


(1967 census) 



Tanganyika 

Zanzibar 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, forestry, hunting and fishing . 
Miffing and quarrying .... 
Manofacturing ..... 

Construction 

Electricity, gas, water and sanitary services 
Commerce 

Transport, storage and communications . 
Other services 

Other activities (not adequately described) . 

2,484,076 

4,892 

82,374 

30.169 

5.419 

65,266 

43.811 

160,294 

34.891 

2,592,788 

99 

9.067 

222 

^51 

6,774 

649 

37.185 

17.929 

5,076,864 

4.991 

91.441 

30.391 

5.570 

72,040 

44,460 

197.479 

52,820 

65,612 

26 

3.285 

2,586 

285 

5.822 

2.310 

9.399 

683 

74.017 

4.J38 

96 

7 

942 

62 

1,618 

152 

139.629 

26 

7.423 

2,682 

292 

6.764 

2.372 

1 11,017 
; 835 

Total . 

2.911,192 

1 

2,664,864 

5,576,056 

90,008 

mm 

171,040 

j 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE, 1975 
{’000 hectares) 


Arable Land 



5,000* 

Under Permanent Crops 

. 


1,070* 

Permanent Meadows and Pastures . 


44,760 

Forest Land 



3L074 

Other Land . 



0,700 

Inland Water 

• 

• 

5.905 

Total Area 

• 


1 9i.5'>9 


* FAO cstim.ite. 


I'.vO, PrcA-.tdti'r. Yrjrl-tcK. 
































TANZANIA 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(’ooo metric tons) 


Statistical Survey 



. 1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat. . . • .. .. 

46 

56 , 

6o* 

Rice (paddy) 

293 

430 

430* 

Maize 

1,446 

1.354 

1,619* 

MiUet 

88 

160 • 

130* 

Sorghum . . . • . ' • 

236 

455 

460* 

Potatoes . . . - • 

94 

79 

84* , 

Sweet potatoes . . 

302 

■433 

441* 

Cassava (Manioc) . 

5.425 

■ 6,000’*’ 

5,100* 

Dry beans . . . . • 

130’* 

■ 134 

146 

Chick-peas . . . . • 

18* 

9 

5 

Groundnuts (in shell) 

,44 

46 

74 

Castor beans .... 

8 

7 * 

15* 

Sunflower seed . ’ . 

10 

30 

30 

Sesame seed ..... 

10 

16 

10 

Cottonseed 

141 

81 

130 

Coconuts ..... 

300* 

300*’ 

307* 

Copra ..... 

27* 

27* 

27* 

Onions (dry) ..... 

40* 

30 

37 

Other vegetables . ' . " ; 

■ 832* 

843 

854 

Sugar cane ..... 

1,311’^ 

1,260’*’ 

1,185* 

Citrus fruits . . - . 

30* . 

32* 

33* 

Mangoes . * . 

165* 

169’*’ 

172* 

Pineapples . , . . . - 

44* 

45* 

46* 

Bananas ..... 

•J 20 * 

750* 

770* 

Plantains . . . . ' . 

720* 

733* 

745* 

Other fruit . . 

189’* 

194* 

201* 

Cashew huts . . . ' • 

147.7' 

115.2 

83.4 

CoSee (green) 

52 

55 

55* 

Tea . . . 

12 

14 

13 

Tobacco (leaves) .... 

ii8-' • 

14 

19 

Sisal ...... 

143 ' 

128 ■ 

100 

Cotton (lint) ..... 

:74 , 

42 

68 


* FAO estimate; 


Source: FA.O, Production Yearbook. ■ 


LIVESTOCK 


(’ooo head, year ending September) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle .... 

13,420 

13,882 

14,362 

Sheep* 

2,850 

2,900 

2, goo 

Goats* 

4.500 

4,600 

4,602 

Pigs* .... 

23 

24 

24 

Asses* 

160 

■ • 160 , 

162 

Chickens* . 

19,800 

20,000 

20,354 

Ducks* 

2,200 

2,300 

2,385 


* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, 'ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal 


116 

121 

Mutton and lamb . 

II 

II 

II 

Goats’ meat . ■ 

17 

18 

18 

Poultry meat , 

19 

23 

23 

Other meat . . ■ . 

7 

7 

8 

Cows’ milk . , 

620 

650 

678 

Goats’ milk ... 


46 

46 

Butter . ; 

2.5 

2.7 

2.8 

Hen eggs 

ig .2 

20,4 

20.7 

Other poultry eggs 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

Cattle hides. 

25.7 

26.8 

27.7 

Sheepskins. 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

Goat skins . 

2.7 

3.0 

3.0 


Honey (unofScial estimates, ’ooo metric tons) ; 6.2 in ig74" 
7.1 in 1975, 7.5 in 1976. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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TANZANIA Siaiistical Survey 

FORESTRY 

KOUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
(’ooo cubic metres, excluding bark) 



Coniferous 
(Soft Wood) 

Broadleavttd 
(Hard Wood) 

Total 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 i 

1974 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
logs for sleepers 

Other industrial wood 

Fuel wood 

no 

3 

50 

57 

3* 

50 

44 

3* 

50 

390 

66g 

31.450 

204 

683 

32,037 

149 

701 

32.915 

500 

672 

31,500 

261 

686 

32,087 

193 

704 

32.965 

Total 

163 

no 

97 

32,509 

32,924 

33,765 

32,672 

33,034 

33,862 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearhook of Forest Products. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 


('ooo cubic metres, including boxboards) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Coniferous 

36 

36 

38 

45 

50 

30 

Broadlcavcd . 

102 

II2 

122 

130 

140 

115 

Total . 

138 

148 

160 

175 

190 

145 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 

(metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Inland Waters .... 

128,000 

144,700 

142,617 

150,525 

Indian Ocean . . . . • 

28,900 

23,000 

28.283 

30.221 

Total Catch . 

156,900 

167,700 

170,900 

180,746 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 




1973 

1974 j 

1S175 

Di.ainonds 

'ooo c.ar.its 

306 

■MM 

800 

Gold .... 

kg 

2 


2 

Salt 

'ooo metric tons 

38 


4^ 

Tin concentrates 

metric tons 

5 

■fl 

rj a 


• Source: L’.S. Uurc.iii o! Mium, 


Gypsum (tons): in inj-i'. Kaolin (tons): ~o: in :074: >.^'•"’3 ir. io;s. 


UV.> 

























































TANZANIA 


Statistical Survey 


INDUSTRy 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 




•1972 

1973 

1974 

Beer and Chibuku . . 

.’000 litres 

56,129 

69,323 

69,861 

Textiles 

'000 sq. metres 

74,136 

80,764 

86,399 

Cigarettes .... 

million 

3,285 

3.455 

3,652 

Paints . , . . 

'000 litres- 

2,208 

2,844 

3.014 

Plywood . . . . 

’000 sq. metres , 

1,139 

1,285 

1,147 

Sisal Twine . 

metric tons 

22,575 

25,354 

29)496 


riHANCE . _ 

100 cents = I Tanzanian shilling. 

Coins: 5, 20 and 50 cents; i and 5 shillings. 

Notes: 5, 10, 20 and 100 shillings. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling =14.78 Tanzanian shillings; U.S. 51=8.07 Tanzanian shillings. 

100 Tanzanian shillings=£6^7.7==$i2.39. 


shilling sterling f/i— 20 shillinssl From Spntpmb r the East African shilling, equal to one 

sterling I —20 shiUings) From September 1949 the shilling was equivalent to 14 U S cents (US Sr — 7 1 A shillinesl 
and this valuation remained in force unt 1 July 1973. When the U S dollar rf ii — 7 -i 43 snuiingsi 

Tanzanian shillings per IMF Special Drawing Right (SDRl was fivp'dat r. devalued in December 1971 the rate of 
valued and the exchange rate became i SDR=8 617 shillings In Tnlv February 1973 the dollar was again de- 
cent. with a new exchange rate of $1=6 90 shillings (i SDrS Tanzania’s currency was revalued by 3.5 per 

to its earlier valuation of 14 U.S. Lnts (^51=7.14? shilHnS) From fulv rQ7A^thp*fi^•IH"^ shilling was ^tored 

the U.S. dollar was ended but the Tanzanian shilling remlined tied to U S^ currencv 

i 975 > when the link between the shilling and the U S dollar was end^d and remained in force until October 

a weighted '’basket” of 16 national curfencfes) at a mid'poLt of 9^^^^^ t"hinVo‘"V.° 

effective devaluation of 12.5 per cent. The exchange rate againct tt c a equal to 8.16 per dollar, an 

average rate (shillings per U.S^ dollar) was 7.02x4 in 107 r 7^33 in^o7^'^s adjusted from month to month. The 

the Tanzanian shilling between November %67\nd iugusiflon wls^is R sterling, the value of 

shUlings; from December 1971 to June 1972 the^rate was®^i =i8^6i shUtogs ^’ ®'^'=hange rate being = 17-14 


Revenue 


Income tax . , 
Personal tax 
Other taxes on income 
Estate duties 
Export duties 
Import duties 
Excise duties 
Other taxes on expendi 
ture 

Sales and charges . 
Income from property 
Other current receipts 
Loan repayments re- 
ceived 

Totae 


1973/74 


571-1 - 

121 .9 
4.2 
r.o 
215-7 

540-5 

290.8 

846.3. 

176.6 
149. r 
88.8 

3-2 


3,009.2 


BUDGET ESTIMATES* 
(million shillings, July ist to June 30th) 


1974/75 


792.1 

r.o, 

17-4 

r.o 

200.6 

648.0 

356-5 

1,089.0 

172.4 

212.8 

96.9 

43-7 


3.631-4 


1975/76 


991-2 

1 -o. 

4.0 

1.0 

156.5 

525.6 

325.0 

1,362.9 

150.0 
168.3 
100.5 

41-4 


3.827:4 


Expenditure 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Education . 

Public health 

Other social services 
Agriculture, forestry, 
etc. 

Water supply develop- 

543.8 

293-7 

183.9 

714.2 
■■ 384:8 
248.1 

831.2 

411-7 

268.4 

523.6 

708.9 

1,044.6 

ment 

Roads-and bridges 

Other economic services 
Law, order and defence 

480.2 

200.1 

656.2 
494-2 

549-9 

.305-1 

689.6 

520.3 

625.1 
300.7 

637-3 

729.2 

. Totax. (incl: others) .• 

4.427-2— 

-5,722.8 

6,639.7 


157007 Budg.1 Esllmate (minion .hiiling.); E.™t expondi.om ,,303.,. Coveiopment exponcUtore 3,045. 
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TANZANIA 


THIRD FIVE-YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
(1975-80)* 

Expenditure by Sectors (million shillings) 


Industry and raining .... 

3.522 

Agriculture ...••• 

2,240 

New capital city . . • • • 

1,500 

Transport and communications 

1,400 

Water 

976 

Education ...••• 

838 

Power ...••• 

507 

Natural resources and tourism 

450 

Health . . . • 

429 

Housing 

250 

Prime Minister’s office .... 

200 

Total (inch others) 

I 3 , 889 t 


‘Begun in July 1977, the plan is scheduled to finish in 


June 1982. 

t Borrowing requirement 5,275 .million shillings. 


Sfalistscal Stirvey 

GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, TANGANYIKA 


(at current factor cost — million shillings) 



1973 

1974' 

Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing 

4.547 

5.335 

Mining and Quarrying 

134 

162 

Manufacturing 

L33J 

1.4S7 

Construction .... 

618 

670 

Electricity, Water . 

109 

119 

Trade, Restaurants, Hotels 

1,004 

1 .S42 

Transport and Communications . 

1,113 

1,103 

Finance, Insurance, etc. . 

Public Administration and Other 

1,520 

1.397 

Services .... 

1.367 

i,Oio 

Sub-Total 

Less Imputed Bank Service 

11.743 

13.704 

Charges .... 

-1S5 

-245 

Gross Domestic Product 

11.558 

13.549 


• Provisional. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. . 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. . 


363 -6 
—437 .8 

399-2 

-645-9 

372.9 

-608. 5 

489.2 

—638.0 

Trade balance .... 

Exports of serv'ices . . . • 

Imports of scrr-iccs .... 

’ 

-74.2 

92.2 

-130.4 

m 

-295.6 

1 1 8 . 

-1.53.2 

-I. ,8. 8 

158.4 
— 90.1 

Balance on goods and services 
U nrequited transfers (net) 


-112.4 

4 9 

H 

-330-5 

93-0 

-89.5 

.'''6.6 

Balance on current account . 
I-ong-term capital (net) 

Short-term c.apital (net) 


-107.5 

155-2 

-20.7 

—272.6 

129.2 

13-3 

Bb 

-2.9 

86.4 

-40.4 

Balance on capital accou.nt . 

Net errors and omissions 


134-5 

5 0 

B 

192 . 1 
30,1 

46.0 
— 20.9 

Total (net monetary movements) 

Use of IMF credit .... 




-15-3 

2.S.9 

24.2 

Changes in reserves 


31 .9 

—00.6 

13.6 

46.4 


Source: IMI', Inlerr.ational J'ir.ar.cral Staiisticc. 


external trade* 

(million rhilling's) 



1073 

1074 


1 '076 

Import.^ 

3.1 »*> 

4.877 



H-rport.s 


-*..55 -• 

-••5 47 

3 '^'■5 5 


•Rxdutlinr tmde with Krn\'a and Uga-.eda t.n 1 .'CJ.l 
pro-ilucv and locally manuhrcturc'd poods. 

Ii:.i 


























TANZANIA 


Statistical Survey 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES* 


Imports'- 

1974 ' 

1975 

Wheat . ... 

96 

I6I 

Rice ..... 

268 

239 

Maize . . . .. 

352 ■. 

286 

Crude petroleum . ■ . 

, 375 . 

458 

Chemicals . . . 

Medical and pharmaceutical 

93 

87 

products ... 

107 

202 

Manufactured fertilizers 

70 

97 

Paper, paperboard, etc. . , 

105 

142 

Iron and steel ... 

.292 . 

238 , 

Other metals and metal 



manufactures 

367 

367 , 

Machinery, other than electrical . 

474 

766 

Electrical machinery . 

225 

262 

Railway rolling stock ' . 

87 

. 270 

Motor cars . . . 

213 

169 

Other transport equipment 

779 

151 


Exports 

,1974 , 

. 1975 

Coffee beans . . . . 

375 

483 

Raw cotton .... 

473 

297 

Diamonds .... 

122 

178 

Sisal 

463 - 

. 30Z 

Cloves , . 

88 

,321 

Cashew nuts .... 

196 

177 

Tobacco ..... 

88 

82 

Residual fuel oils 

77 

77 

Cordage, rope and twine of sisal . 

145 

88 

Pepper and pimento (inch chillies) 

69 

81 

Tea ..... 

69 

81 

Cashew kernels 

■ 47 

■ 44 ■ 

Beans, peas and lentils (dry) 

24 

48 

Hides and skins . , . 

45 

44 

Sugar ..... 

50 

34 


• Excluding inter-trade of the East African Community. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


Imports 

i §74 

1975 

China, People’s Republic . 

630 

581 ' 

France ..... 

153 

84 

Germany, Fed. Repuh. 

480 

437 

India ..... 

73 

123 

Iran 

413 

388 

Italy . .... 

131 

198 

Japan 

497 

355 

Kenya and Uganda . 

381 

406 

Netherlands .... 

144 

163 

United Kingdom 

605 

787 

U.S.A 

393 

708 


Exports 


China, People’s Republic 

Germany, Fed. Repub. 

Hong Kong 

India 

Japan 

Kenya and Uganda . 
Malaysia 
Netherlands 
Singapore 
Sweden . 

United Kingdom 
U.S.A. . 

Yugoslavia 
Zambia . 


1974 

1975 

89 

II2 

157 

240 

183 

100 

165 

150 

94 

44 

218 

. 175 

9 

69 

102 . 

103 

43 

224 

36 

58 

404 

350 

204 

167 

86 

40 

35 

25 


TRANSPORT 

east AFRICAN RAIL TRAFFIC 




1971 

1972 

1973 

Goods traffic 

Passengers 

million ton-miles 
’000 

687 

3,133 

600 

3,100 

682 . ' 

3,400 


Source; E.A. Railways and Harbours. 

ROAD TRAFFIC 
Licensed Motor Vehicles 



1971 

1972 

1973 

Motor cars .... 
Light commercial vehicles 
Private motor cycles . ‘ 
Lorries and trucks 

Government vehicles 

Tractors, tankers, etc. . 

Others. 



. 33.238 
14,273 
9,407 

13.183 

7.850 

4.750 

6.546 

33,141 
14.784 • 

10,048 

14,217 

8,454 

5,290 

7,079 

34,321 

15,181 

10,888 

15,049 

9,689 

5,501 

7.709 

Total . ., . 

; ; 

• • 

89,247, 

93,013 

98,338 
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TANZANIA 


SEA TRAFFIC* 


Staiistical Sunsy, The Constitution 


j 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Number of ships . . . . . 

1.675 

1.554 

1.512 

Net registered tonnage (’000 tons) . 

5.715 

5.474 

5.043 

Number of passengers| .... 
Cargo handled (’000 deadweight tons): 

57.056 

72.085 

49.830 

Unloaded ...... 

2.462 

2,591 

3.137 

Loaded . . ' . 

1,090 

1.047 

1,102 


* Through Dar es Salaam, Tanga and Mtwara. 
f Including embarked and disembarked. 


In 1976 Dar es Salaam, Tanga and Mtwara handled a total of 4,767,944 tons of cargo. 


CIVIL AIR TRAFFIC 



1971 

1972 

1973 

Ton-km. sold (’000) .... 

106.356 

101,791 

99.349 

Passengers carried (’000) 

564 

564 

554 

Passenger km. ('000) .... 

860,575 

860,338 

704,000 

Mail ton-km. (’000) .... 

3.445 

3.238 

3.227 

Cargo ton-km. (’000) .... 

27.685 

23.971 

27,298 

Gross Revenue (million sh.) 

403 

416* 

412 


• TrafBc Revenue only. 


TOURISM 



1 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Tourist arrivals 

177.550 

210,000 

252,000 

Hotels . 

109 

112 

II2 

Beds 

6,073 

6,978 

6,209 


Source: Tanzania Tourist Corporation. 


EDUCATION 

TANGANYIKA 

(1972) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary’ 

Secondary’ 

Vocational 

Teacher Training 
University 

4.502 

141 

5 

1 

21.926 

2.257 

n.a. 

486 

n.a. 

'.003.596 

33.2S8 

n.a. 

4.858 

n.a. 


Zanzibar (1966); Primary pupils 35.000, Sccond.rry 
pupils 1,700. 

Source (unless othervriso indicated): Bureau of Statistics, D.ar cs Salaam. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Tlic United Republic of Tanzania was established on 
•^pril 26 tli. 196 .). when Tanganyika and Zanzibar merged 
to form a united government.' .-Vn Interim Constitntina 
of I 0'>5 inade provisional ccmstitution.al nrnmgements for 
the union and set out the legislative, executive and 
ju'licial organs of the Govertrment. The President is the 
Me.id of State, Head of the Government and Coinroandrr- 
m-t hief of the .-Xrmed I'orces. The Vicc-Prcridcnt is the 
He.ad of the Executive in Zanzibar v.hilc the Prinre 
aru'.!<.ter is resp():’-nhle for the conduct of Governru'-rit 


In June 1975 the National .\<'rmb!y p-vs-rtl an Interim 
i n-.tr.uti.in .Nmrndmrnt Pdi vluch oin.rially snrorj'-ir.'.trd 


ftm l.inienta.l fri.'-.t if! 

* \ * 


riali'-m an,' 


c<>!’.‘!i>t!tia!'. .tud sM'. e 'e.'.rl suprem.icv to TANU 
n.itieu.d t'.irtv on tb' m.ai.e.’.'m.l tin 


February 5th. 1977, a new partv, CAaem CA.! .tfa/imfnzi 
(CCMl, was formed following the .arnaleam.ition «>! TANU 
and the .^fro-Sh.ir.azi I’artv which ojw.-.ite-l jn Z.tnzd.ar 
.and I’emba ITiis p.arty has adopted respor.-de'lity f ir .a!! 
politic.at activity and st.ate tunctim* A je-rT'.xe.e'it 
constitution w.as adopte-l in 1977. bv'e^l on fre'Tiru. 
justice, brotherline- .au!' pe.ace .in-l inc.-rp -r-iti::,: j r!.':- 
ciple-! of human e'|ualitv, 'rn. 

derntjcracy. The provi' iar.s l>e;;,>w *e;,tr- t-i - jf/.c 
constitution, as zub'.efjuently anw.n lrd 


G'AVFK.N.'.fKN r 




TANZANIA Constitution, The Government 


also enacts all legislation concerning the mainland. Inter-: 
nal matters in Zanzibar are the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Zanzibar executive and the Revolutionary Council of 
Zanzibar. 

National Assembly 

The National Assembly comprises 107 elected members 
(although for the 1975 elections it was reduced to 96), 20 
ex-officio members (the , Regional Commissioners), 15 
national members elected by statutory, bodies, 10 members 
appointed by the President, up to 32 members of the 
Zanzibar Revolutionary Council, and up to zo'other Zan-. ^ 
zibar members appointed by the President. In 1977 pro- , 
vision was made for 10 elected members from Zanzibar 
and for 5 more to represent the regions there. Provision is 
made for the total to reach 204 members (iii 1975 the total 
was 214). _ 

President ' ' 

The President has no power to legislate without recourse 
to Parliament. The assent of the President is required 
before any Bill passed by the National’ Assembly becomes 
law. Should the President withhold his assent and the Bill, 
be re-passed by the National Assembly by a' two-thirds - . 
majority, the President- is required by law to give his 
assent within 21 days unless,' before that time, he has dis- 
solved the National Assembly, in which case he must stand 

for re-election. 

The Presidential candidate is chosen by an electoral • 
convention of Chama Cha Mapinduzi. If the convention’s 
first choice is rejected by a majority of the voters, another 
candidate must be chosen and submitted to the vote. 

To assist him in carrying out his functions the President 
appoints a Vice-President from the elected members of 
the National Assembly. If the President comes from the 
mainland, the Vice-President must come frorh Zanzibar 
and vice versa. The leader of Government business in the 
Assembly is appointed by the President from the members 


of the Assembly. The Vice-President and ministers com- 
prise the Cabinet, which is presided over by the President. 

Members of Parliament 

Members of Parliament are elected for five years unless 
the President dissolves Parliament at an earlier date. 

In each constituency the official party puts forward two 
candidates chosen by the party membership. There is 
universal adult suffrage. ' 

Political Party — Chama Cha Mapinduzi 

The Party was formed in 1977 following the amalgama- 
'tion of the Tanganyika African National Union (TANU) 
-and the Afro-Shirazi Party, which operated in Zanzibar 
and Pemba. A national conference elected 40 delegates 
to the National Executive Council, which in turn elected 
the 30 members of the Central Committee. The Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman of the Party are elected by the national 
conference. The Party is regarded as the instrument through 
which Tanzania’s socialist aims will be realized. 

JUDICIARY - , 

The independence of the judges is.secured by provisions 
which prevent their removal, except oh account of mis- 
behaviour or incapacity, , after investigation by a judicial 
tribunal. The Constitution also makes provision for a 
Permanent Commission of Enquiry -'Which has wide 
powers to investigate any abuses of authority. 

CITIZENSHIP 

The Constitution also makes provision for the attain- 
ment of citizenship in accordance with the principles 
already approved by the National Assembly. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 

The Constitution can be amended by an act of the 
Parliament of the United Republic, when - the proposed 
amendment is supported by the votes of not less than 
two thirds of all the members of the Assembly. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Mwalimu Dr. Julius K. Nyereee. 


THE CABINET 

(February 1978) 


President and Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces; 

Mwalimu Dr. Julius K. Nyerere. ■ 

Vice-President: Aboud Jumbe. 

Prime IVlinister: Edward Moringe Sokoine.; 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Be>j Mkapa. 

Minister of Finance and Planning: Edwin Isaac Mtei. 
Minister of Commerce: Alphonce Rulegura. 

Minister of Industries: Cleopa Msuya. - 

Minister of Home Affairs: Hassan Nassor Moyo. 

Minister of Agriculture: John W; S; Malecela. ; 
Minister of Manpower Development: Nicholas Kuhanga. 

Minister of Defence and National Service: Rashidi M. 
Kawawa. 

Minister of Natural Resources and Tourism: Solomon Ole 
Saibul. 

Minister of National Education: Isael Elniewinga. ■ 


Minister of Works: Alfred Tandau. 

IVlinister of Labour and Social Welfare: Crispin Tungaraza. 
Minister of Lands, Housing and Urban Development: 

Tabitha Siwale. 

Minister of Water, Energy and Minerals: Al Noor Kasum. 
Minister of Health: Dr. Leader Sterling. - ' ■ 

Minister of Communications and .Transport: AmiR;'Jamal. 
Minister of Information and Broadcasting: I..A. Sepetu;.-, 
Minister of National Culture and Vouth: (vacant). 

Minister of Justice:. Jujuie Manning^, ' 

Minister of Capital Development: Hasnu Makame.- 

Ministers of state. President’s Office: Hussein Shekilango, 
ABDALLAH MaTEPE. J •: ’ ' 

Minister of state, Vice-President’s Office: Ali Mzee. 

Minister of State, Prime Minister’s Office: Jackson 
Makweta. . ■ 
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TANZANIA 


National Assembly, Political Party, Regional Commissioners, etc. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Speaker; Chief Adam Sapi Mkwawa. 

In the National Assembly elections held in October 
1975, there were 92 mainland constituencies contested by 
2 candidates each, and 4 constituencies with unopposed 
candidates, making the total number of elected members 


96. The remaining 118 Assembly scats were filled by 46 
appointees from Zanzibar, 20 regional party secretaries. 8 
presidential nominees, 9 members appointed to the East 
African Legislative Assembly and 35 members selected by 
the Assembly from regional and national institutions. 


POLITICAL PARTY 


Chama Cha Mapinduzi (COM) (Revolutionary Party of 
Tanzania): Dodoma; f. February 1977, following the 
amalgamation of the Tanganyika African National 
Union (TANU), which operated on the mainland, and 
the Afro-Shirazi Party, which operated in Zanzibar and 
Pemba; aims to establish a socialist democratic state 
by self-help at all levels; in October 1977 a national 
conference elected 40 delegates to the National E.xccu- 
tive Committee from the regions; this body elected 


a 30-mcniber Central Committee, which appointed 
the administration of CCM, headed by a National 
Executive Sccrctaty; Chair. Dr. Julius K. Nyerdre; 
Vice-Chair. AnouD Jumde; Nat. Exec. Sec, Pius 
Msekwa. 

The CCM has four principal affiliates; the Youth League, 
the Workers’ Organization, the Union of Co-operative 
Societies and the United Women of Tanzania. 


REGIONAL COMMISSIONERS 


Arusha; Ardulkuru Suleiman. 

Coast: Idrahim Kajrmbo. 

Dar cs Salaam : J oseph W. Rwegasir a. 
Dodoma: John Maiiabille. 

Iringa; Athman Ivabongo. 

Kigoma: Timothy Shinbika. 
Kilimanjaro: Lawi Sijaona. 

Lindi: Allan Hare 
Mara: Stephen Wassira. 

Mbcya; Richard Wambura. 


Morogoro: Ann.a Abdalla. 
Mtwara: Charles Kile wo. 
Mwanza: Col. Muhiddin Kimap.io. 
Rukwa: M. G. L. Lyanga Barute 
Ruvuma: Lance Gama. 

Shinyanga: Bruno .Mpangala. 
Singida: Silas Mavunga. 

Tabora; Chekiel Mgonja. 

Tanga: ,Mr. Nc'omrale-.Mwiku. 
West Lake: Nassok Kisoke 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS ACCREDITED TO TANZANIA 
(In Dar cs Salaam unless otherwise stated) 

(E) Embass}-; (HC) High Commission. 


Albania: P.O.B. 1034. 93 Mse-se Rd., Kinondoni (E); 
.■lir.lussador : Besik Keja. 

Algeria; P.O.B. 2063, 3;) Upanga Rd. (E); Av.bassadar; 
Tahar Gaid (also accred. to Kenya, Madag.ascar. 
l-htanda .and Zambia). 

Australia: P O.U. 2000. N l.,C. Investment Bidi; , Inde- 
(''•iidencc .\ve (IIC); //ice Outomiuee.'-r l'KEI>ri;irK 
WtLLE^^; Triielove (aKo .accred to .Afanntnu, Mada- 
ea'icar and Z.ambia). 

Austria: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Btlglum: Flat No. 7, NIC Bide-, Miramho St. (E); Atehai- 
3 : i ' I'.GvRuvs P VEnmn.r. (.v'.-o ;n;i:ic-.'. to M.iI.wm 
-■'. iii! .'d,inri!ni->! 

Botswana: (iB>. Jhx-r. C.inr-.-.fSi-r.n Moy.SV; W 
Ki. M'* M 

Braiil: N.aifohi, Keny.t (E). 

Buljsria: P,0,B. Plot No 232. Rd . Ur..-,r.r-. 

',P', ,{ -r; Jt, V. TcHnen MUiL'e f.vB> ,'.-e;rd. 
/ae-.b'.i' 


Burundi: Lupalo Rd,. Up.anga (Ei; .-itr.bjss.iJ -) : (s ar.tnti 
(also accred- in Zambia). 

Cameroon: Addis Abab.a. Ethiopi-a (E). 

Canada: P. 0 . 15 . 10:2, N..-\.!‘ C.O. Bldg. iHC); Jtsrk 

trf.inontr : Rorert W. ?.1cI,.\re?.’ (.d ; 1 aecre ! in 
Mauritius). 

China, People's Republic: P.O.B. Kauf; 

P'Ios-_-‘T<>l!re Drive (ii;. : /, r : j.ti. Cl!!'.-; 

Cuba: P.O.B. o:'^2. Ph.-t No 113. 1 

Hectoi'. K, L.sTOVr Eibo .ircred :■» Zamb 

CzechostoYakia: P.O.B. joti. Jubii'-e 

Kd. ty.): .di-.' rr; -.dr: Dr J.ei t w-M 
tiv Burun.l; and Kv.-.iiid.-i' 

Denmark: Pf*!'. gi-:. p-.n;. H< n- B, e 

■K , .D-:'.;:, : : . ' H P:; ' ; . . b ■ .t; r ■ 1 : 

B.’t'.w..:: i and ^r.> 2 a::d.l je-: 

Egypt: P.*> B I'-'--’'. 2t o.-.ld—.; .\ve (! . P,;-';V,i H -,1- 

(P'. .dry ' Aniir !> ! 

Ethtepia; N.vti nNn.ya 



TANZANIA 

Finland: P.O.B. 2455, Nic Investment House, Independ- 
ence Ave. (E); Ambassador: (vacant) (also accred. to 
Zambia). 

France: P.O.B. 2349, Bagamoyo Rd. (E); Ambassador: 
Georges Denizeau. 

German Democratic Republic: P.O.B. 2083, 65 Upanga 
Rd. (E): Ambassador: Hans- Jurgen Weitz (also 
accred. to Madagascar, Mauritius and Rwanda). 

Germany, Federal Republic: P.O.B. 9541, N.I.C. Bldg., 
Independence Ave. (E); Ambassador: (vacant) (also 
accred. to Mauritius). 

Guinea: P.O.B. 2969, 35 Haile Selassie Rd., Oyster Bay (E); 
Ambassador: Sekou Camara (also accred. to Burundi, 
Kenya, Madagascar, Rwanda, Uganda and Zambia). 

Hungary: P.O.B. 672, 40 Bagamoyo Rd. (E); Ambassador: 
Gyula Baranyi (also accred. to Burundi and Zambia). 

Indiat'P.O.B. 2684, Nic Investment House, Independence 
Ave. (HC); High Commissioner: K. D. Sharma. 

Indonesia: P.O.B. 572, 299 Upanga Rd. (E): Ambassador: 
L. M. Abdulkadir. 

Iraq : P.O.B. 5289, N.I.C. Investment House, Independence 
Ave. (E); Ambassador al-Ani. 

Italy: P.O.B. 2106, Plot 316, Lugalo Rd. (E); Ambassador: 
Dr. Lorenzo Tozzoli. 

Ivory Coast: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (E). 

Jamaica: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (HC). __ 

Japan: P.O.B. 2577, Bagamoyo Rd. (E); Ambassador: 
Masayoshi Kawanami. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: P.O.B. 2690, plot 
460B, United Nations Rd. (E); Ambassador : Jang II 
Man (also accred. to Mauritiusl. 

Lesotho: Nairobi, Kenyn (HC). 

Liberia: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Madagascar: P.O.B. 5254, 14 Msasani Beach (E); Ambas- 
sador: Ratsimbazafy H. Jux. • 

Mali: (also accred. to Burundi, Kenya and Uganda). 

Mexico: P.O.B. 571, Kimara St., Plot 2052/5, Sea View 
(E); Ambassador: Alfonso Estrada-Berg. 

Mongolia: Cairo, Egypt (E). 

Morocco: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (E). 

Mozambique: Dar es Salaam; Charge d'affaires: Felisberto 
Chalanga Lukanga. 

Netherlands: P.O.B. 9534, 1.P.S. Bldg., Independence Ave. 
(E); Ambassador: J. C. van den Berg (also accred. to 
Madagascar and Mauritius) . 

Nigeria: P.O.B. 9214, 3 Bagamoyo Rd , Oyster Bay (HC); 
High Commissioner: S. U. Yolah (also accred. to 
Mauritius). 

Norway: P O B. 2646, LP.S. Bldg., Independence Ave. 
(E); Ambassador: Per Thee Naevdal. 


Diplomatic Representation 

Pakistan: P.O.B. 2925, 149 Malik Rd., Upanga (E); 
Ambassador: M. Nasrullah Khan (also accred. to 
Madagascar and Zambia). 

Poland: P.O.B. 2188, 4 Upanga Rd. (E); Ambassador: 
Julian Tworog (also accred. to Madagascar and 
Zambia); 

Romania: P.O.B. 590, Plot iij Ocean Rd. (E); Ambas- 
sador: Ion Drinceanu (also accred. to Kenya and 
Rwanda). 

Rwanda: P.O.B. 2918, Plot 32, Upanga Rd. (E); Ambas- 
sador: (vacant). 

Sonogai: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (E). 

Somalia: P.O.B.. 2031, Plot 31, Upanga Rd. (E); Ambas- 
sador: Abdulrahman Hussein Mohamed (also accred. 
to Burundi). 

Spain: P.O.B.' 842, I.P.S. Bldg., 7th Floor; Ambassador: 

Luis Marinas (also accred. to Zambia). 

Sudan: P.O.B. 2266, “Albpraka”, 64 Upanga Rd. (E); 
Ambassador: D. A. Agabna. 

Sv/eden: P.O.B. 9274, I.P.S. Bldg., 9th Floor, Indepen- 
dence Ave. (E); Ambassador: Knut Granstedt. 
Switzerland: P.O.B. 2454, 17 Kenyatta Drive (E); Ambas- 
sador:- P. E. Jaccaud (also accred. to Botswana, 
Mauritius and Zambia). 

Syria:P.O.B. 2442, Plot 276, Upanga East (E)', Ambassador: 
Mohamed Tall (also accred. to Burundi, Mauritius and 
Zambia). 

Turkey: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

U.S.S.R.: P.O.B. 1905, Plot No. 73, Kenyatta Drive (E); 
Ambassador: S. A. Slipchenko. 

United Kingdom: P.O.B. 9200, Permanent House (HC)| 
High Commissioner: Peter Moon (also accred. to 
Madagascar). 

U.S.A.: P.O.B. 9123, National Bank of Commerce House 
(4th Floor), City Drive (E); Ambassador: James 'W. 
Spain. 

Vatican: P.O.B. 480, Plot 462, Msasani Peninsula; Apo- 
stolic Nuncio: Archbishop Franco Brambilla. 

Vie^Nam: P.O.B. 2194, 9 Ocean Rd. (E); Ambassador: 
Duong Thiet Son (Mso accred. to Madagascar) . 

Yemon, Peoplo’s Democratic Republic: P.O.B. 349. 353- 

United Nations Rd. (E); Ambassador: Haiedra 
Nassir Mohamed al-Haj. 

Yugoslavia: P.O.B. 2838, Plot 35/36, Upanga Rd. (E); 
Ambassador: Marko Kosin (Mso accred. to Mauritius). 

^***!ir’ 975> 438 Malik Rd., Upanga (E) ; Ambassador: 

Mwenda M'siri Mukandabantu (also accred. to 
Mauntius). 


^ai^ia: P-O.B. 2525, Plot 442, Malik Rd., Upanga (HC); 
High Commissioner : (vacant) (also accred. to Madagas- 

K™t, Libya 
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TANZANIA 


Judicial System, Religion, The Press 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


From the beginning of 1970 People’s Courts have been 
established in Zanzibar. Magistrates are elected' by the 
people and have two assistants each. Defence lawyers arc 
normally not permitted. 

The Court of Appeal for East Africa, which heard civil 
and criminal appeals from Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania, 
was dissolved in July 1977. Appeals from the Tanzanian 
High Court are dealt with by a special judiciary depart- 
ment based in Arusha, northern Tanzania, pending 
legislation to establishr a national Court of Appeal. 

Permanent Commission of Enquiry: P.O.B. 2643, Dar cs 
Salaam; Chair. Col. Kitundo (Official Ombudsman); 
Sec. S. B. Malika (acting).' 

The High Court: Has final jurisdiction in both criminal and 
civil cases. Its headquarters are at Dar es Salaam but 
it holds regular sessions in all Regions. It consists of a 
Chief Justice and fourteen Judges. 


• Chief Justice: Mr. Justice J. Franxis Kyalali. 

Registrar: C. G. Mterxa. 

Senior Deputy Registrar: D. Shu.vgu. 

District Courts: These arc situated in each district and arc 
presided over by cither a Resident Jfagistrate or Dis- 
trict Magistrate. They have limited jurisdiction and 
there is a right of appeal to the High Court. 

Primary Courts: These are established in every district 
and arc presided over by Primarj' Court Magistrates. 
They have limited jurisdiction and there is a right of 
appeal to the District Courts and then to the High 
Court. 

Attorney-General of Tanzania: Joseph Warioda. 

Attorney-General of Zanzibar: D. Z. Lubuva 

Chief Justice of Zanzibar: Abdul Wahib Masoud Boka- 
Afia. 


RELIGION 


There arc Hindu communities and followers of tradi- 
tional beliefs. 

ANGLICAN 

Archbishop: 

Province of Tanzania: Most Rev. John Sepeku, Bishop 
of Dar cs Salaam; P.O.B. 25016, Ilala, Dares Salaam. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 

The Catholic Church was established in Tanganyika in 
1868. In 1976 there were an estimated 2,228,600 Catholics 
in Tanzania. 

Archbishop: 

Dar cs Salaam: Cardinal Laurean Rugambwa, P.O.B. 
167, Dar cs Salaam. 

Archbishop: 

Tabora: Most Rev. Mark Mihayo, Private Bag, P.O 
Tabora. 

LUTHERAN 

Evangelical Lutheran Church In Tanzania; P.O.B. 3033, 
Arusha; 750,000 meins.; Head: Bi.shop Sebastian 
Kolowa; Exec. Sec. Joel Ngeiyamu; publ. Uhuru r.a 
A 711 a r.i. 


GREEK ORTHODOX 

Archbishop of East Africa; Nicadehus of Irinoupouhs, 
Nairobi. (Province covers Kenj-a, Uganda and Tan- 
zania.) 

OTHER CHURCHES 

Baptist Mission of East Africa; P.O.B. 20395. Dar cs 
Salaam. 

Christian Missions in Many Lands (CMML): P.O.B. 524, 
Mtwara. 

Church Missionary Society; P.O.B. 302, Dodoma; under 
Anglican admini.stration. 

Moravian Church: P.O.B. 32, Tukuyu, with missions in 
Mbcya, Chunya and Tabora. 

Pentecostal Church: P.O.B. 34, Kahama. 

Presbyterian Church: P.O.B. 2510, Dar cs Sal.aam. 

ISL.-VM 

Islam is the dominant religion in Zaniib.ar. 

Bakwata: P.O.B. 21422, Dares Sal.aam; Tanrania National 
Council of Muslims, 

fsmalia Provincial Church: P.O.B. .*,60. D.ir cs S.al.a.am. 
A large proportion of the .•\sian comnuinity arc 
Ismaelis. 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

Dally News: P.O.B. 9033. Dar cs Salaam; f. 1072: Govt. 
Newsp.ipcr; liditor-in-Chief Pres. Julius Nyrrere: 
M.an, Editor Ferdinand Huhinda; circ. 27,728. 

Klpanga: P.O.B. 109. Zanr.ib.ar; Sw.ahili; I’uldr, Inform.a- 
tion and Broadcasting Services. 

Uhuru: P.O.B. p.ar cs S.al.s..ani; ofhct.al org.m of 

('CM; Svs.ihdi; Editor CoMA Kumalij A. cue. (>o,r-x>. 

SCNPAY PAPKKS 

MralSfido: P.O B om. D.\r r-t Salaam; f. 1072; -.scckty 
KivAn o 5 CCM in Sv-ahiU. Editor Costa iCu?tAt-ii.».; 
c:fc 


Sunday News: P.O.B. 9033. D-ir cs S.'.l.'.am; f lo;.;; 
Editor-in-Chief Pres, Jm.ius NYERn-r. Ed:ti.r Fi.r 
niNAND Ki.-HiNDA; circ. 28, 

PEKIODICARS 

Thi African Review: P.O.B. 35042. D.T.-''e! Saliam; {. 
politics etc.; quarterly. 

Gtretticfthe United Republic: P.O.B, o:;<. DarciSiliAm; 
weekly; o:T:cial Government putdicAti '-n. 

OoTirnrnent Gsiette; P.O.B. rf.r. r_ir,ril-ir; i. sri'f. r 

Jtnga: P.O.B. rt/-"), D-tr ei SMAam; •■''urr xl ef i:.- '‘xt: 
IVvel.-’rmer.*. Cerjs rat; <;rc ' 



TANZANIA , 


The Press, Publishers, Radio, Finance 


Kiongozi (The Leader): P.O.B. 9400, Dar es Salaam; f. 
1950: Swahili; fortnightly; Editor C. H. B. Hakili;" 
circ. 23,000. 

Kweupe: P.O.B. 1178, Zanzibar; Swahili; Publr. Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting Service; weekly. 

Mbioni: P.O.B. 9193, Dar es -Salaam; English language 
monthly journal of the political education .college, 
Kivukoni College: circ. -4,600. 

Mwehge (Firebrand): P.O.B. 1, Peramiho, Songea; f. 1937; 
monthly; Editor John Mahundi; circ. 12,800. 

Nchi Yetu: P.O.B. 9142, Dar es Salaam; f. 1964;. Swahili; 
monthly; Editor: Director .of Information Services; 
circ. 35,000. , , ' 

■Nyota Afrika: P.O.B. 9010. Nairobi; f. 1963; Swahili; 
monthly; circ. 35,000. 

Spotlight on South Africa: P.O.B.. 2239, Dar es Salaam; 
organ of the African National Congress (South Africa). 

Taamuli: P.O.B. 35042, Dar es Salaam; journal of political 
science; Publr. Department of Political Science of 
University of Dar es Salaam; twice yearly. 

Taifa Tanzania: P.O.B. 9010, Nairobi, Kenya; weekly; 
Man. Editor Boaz Omori. 

Tanzania Trade and Industry: P.O.B. 234, Dar es Salaam; 
English; quarterly: circ. 4,500. 

Uhuru na Amani: P.O.B. 25, Soni; publication of Evange- 
lical Lutheran Church; Swahili; circ. 12,000. 

Ukulima wa Kisasa: P.O.B. 2308, Dar es Salaam; f. 1955; 
Swahili; monthly; agricultural; Editor C. C. Rwechun- 
gura; circ. 27,000. 

Ushirika: Co-operative Union of Tanzania, P.O.B. 2567, 
Dar es Salaam; weekly. • . ’ 


NEWS AGENCIES 

Shihata: Dares Salaam; f. 1976. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Novosti (U.S.S.R:): P.O.B. 2271, Dar es Salaam; .Chief 
Valentin Kunin; publishes Swahili weekly: Urusi Led. 

CTA, Prensa Latina; Reuters, Hsinhua and Tass (Dar 

es Salaam and Zanzibar) also have bureaux in Tanzania. 

PUBLISHERS 

Central Tanganyika Press: P.O.B. 15, Dodoma; religion; 
Dir. Bettv Durham. ' 

Dar es Salaam University: P.O.B. 35091; Publ. Officer 
F. S. Tungaraza. 

East African Literature Bureau: P.O.B. 1408,, Dar es 
Salaam; literature, education, technology, textbooks. 

Government Printer: P.O.B. 9124, Dar es Salaam; publisher 
of Government and CCM documents. 

Longman Tanzania Ltd.: P.O.B. 3164, Dar es Salaam; 

. Man. Dir. A. B. Moshi. 

Oxford University Press: P.O.B. 5299, Maktaba Rd., Dar 
es Salaam; Man. Dir. Anthony Theobald. ■ 

Tanzania Publishing House: 47 Independence Ave., 
P.O.B. 2138, Dar es Salaam; f. 1966; owned by National 
Development Corporation of Tanzania; • publishes 
educational and general books in Swahili and' English; 
Gen. Man. Walter Bgoya. ^ 


RADIO 


Radio Tanzania: P.O.B. 9191, Dar es Salaam; f; 1956; 
Dir. of Broadcasting P. A. SoziGWA. • , , ■ 


Broadcasts internally in Swahili; Radio Tanzania’s 
external service broadcasts in English, and in African 
languages of, Mozambique, Rhodesia, South Africa and 
Namibia (South West Africa). 


Radio Tanzania Zanzibar; RO.B. 1178, Zanzibar; f. 1964: 
Broadcasting Officer Omar M. Omar. 

Broadcasts in Swahili in three wavelengths. 

There are over 500,000 radio sets in use (1974). 

There is no television on the mainland but in January 
1973 .a colour service, the first in black Africa, began in 
Zanzibar. , . 


FINANCE 


(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep.= deposits; 
res. = reserves; m. = million ;'sh, =' shillings.) 

BANKING 
Banks were nationalized in 1967. 

Central Bank 

Bank of Tanzania: P.O.B. 2939, 10 Mirambo St., Dar es 
Salaam; f. 1966; sole issuing bank; government-owned; 
Gov. C. M. Nyirabu; Gen. Man. B. .N. Makani; cap! 
20m. sh. • ■ . 

State Banks 

The National Bank of Commerce: P.O.B. 1255, Dar es 

Salanm; f. 1967; took over Tanzanian branches of 
foreign banks and Tanzania Bank of Commerce; in 1970 
took over the National Co-operative arid Develbpirient 
Bank; 49 brs., 21 sub-brs. and 164 agencies throughout 
Tanzania; cap. p.u. 50m. sh.; gen. res.' 71.8m. sh.; total 
dep. 2.4m. sh. (Feb. 1974): Chair, and Man. Dir. D. A. 
Nkembo; Gen. Man. P. L. Kamuzora. 

People’s Bank of Zanzibar: P.O.B. 1173, Forodhani, 
Zanzibar; f. 1966;- state-controlled; Chair, arid Man! 
Ernest C. Wakati; Gen. Man. M. Kiponda. 


Tanganyika Post' Office Savings Bank: P.b:B. 930°. . 

Dar es Salaam; f. 1927; depi gOm. sh:; 300 brs. serve 
^0,000 depositors in mainland Tanzania; Man. F. T. 
Kissima. 

Tanzania Housing Bank: P.O.B. 1723, Dar es Salaam; 
provides medium and long-term loans for housing 
projects. Exec. Chair. S. P. Assey; Gen. Man. D. A. 

Vrt-vr A * 


..iicaiiiiBni uanK: d.O.B. 9373, Dar es Salaam: 

sh.; provides medium and long- 
term nnance and technical, assistance for economic 
■■ development; Chair; and Man. Dir. G: F. Mbowe; 
Gen. Man. (vacant). . ■ . ... ■ , . 

Tanzania Rural .Development Bank; P.O.B. .268, Dar es 

3 o°ui- sh.; provides medium and 
mng term finance for rural development; Chair, and 
Man. Dir. P. A. Magani; Gen. Man Z. Maginga.- 

INSURANCE 

National Insurance Corporation Ltd.: P.O.B. 9264, Dares 
saiaam; f. 1963; nationalized 1967; handles all types of 

' • )?®'^^^“®“Usmess;Chair. andMan. Dir. A. M. Maalim; 

Gen. Man. G. Mwaikambo. : , . . . 
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Trade and Industry 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Tanganyika Association of Chambers of Commerce: P.O.B. 
41, Dar cs Salaam; Dir. J. T. Lupembe. 

Arusha Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture: P.O.B. 
141, Arusha. 

Dar es Salaam Chamber of Commerce : P.O.B. 41, Dar es 
Salaam; Chair. C. Mwalokgo. 

Dar es Salaam Merchants’ Chamber: P.O.B. 12, Dar es 
Salaam. 

Mtwara Region Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture; 
P.O.B. 84, Mtivara. 

Tanga Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 331, Tanga. 

Tanga Region Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture: 
P.O.B. 543, Tanga. 

Associate members: 

Co-operative Union of Tanganyika Ltd.: P.O.B. 2567. 
Dar es Salaam. 

Tanganyika Coffee Growers Association Ltd.: P.O.B. 
102, Moshi. 

TRADE, MARKETING AND PRODUCER 
ASSOCIATIONS AND BOARDS 
Board of Internal Trade (BIT): P.O.B. 883. Dar cs Salaam. 

Cashew Nut Authority of Tanzania: P.O.B. 533, Mtwara; 
Gen. Man. H. B. Mwenisongole. 

Coffee Authority of Tanzania: P.O.B. 732, .Moshi; Chair. 
S. L. Kaaya; Gen. Man. L. L. Rutahakani. 

Copra Board: f. 1950; administers the proceeds of a 
levy on exported copra products for the benefit of the 
copra industry*. 

General Agricultural Products Export Corporation (G APEX) : 

P.O.B. 91S2, Dar cs Salaam; Gen. Man. S. P. 2 iIup.o. 

National Agricultural and Food Corporation (NAFCO); 

P.O.B. 903, D.ar cs Salaam; produces and procc.sscs 
basic foods; Gen, Man. M. R. Nabuki. 

National fdilling Corporation (NMC): P.O.B 9502, Dar m 
Salaam; f. 1968; distributes basic foodstufis and owns 
f.r.rin milling establi.shmerits; Gen. Man. C. MrurUA. 

State Motor Corporation: f. 1074 to control all activitie.s 
of the motor trade with an imjKirt monojKjly for c.ars 
.and lorries; Gen. Man, K. Mw.amhuwgu. 

Slate Mining Corporation (STAMICO): P.O.B. -toyS, Dar es 
S.il.'iam; f, 1972. h.as re.sj>onsibiIity for all mming and 
pro'.pccting m Tinrania; Gen. .Man. S L. 1 .wakat.\]'.i;. 

Tanganyika Coffee Board: P.O.B. 732. Moshi; Ch.air. O. A. 
MAKL'Ln. 

Tanganyika Pyrtfhrum Board: P.O.B. 4817. Sal.i.im; 
i-.xt-c Ch.Mr G. Lwj-.na. 

Tanganyika Tea Growers' Association; P.O.B. 2177. 

^.xl.v.-.m, ('hair D. N Ht.sTt.!-. Hx'-C Sec H 

Tanzania Colton Authority: P.O.B. otM, D.ir r- 

f 507 . 1 . rephif.-'! the l.int Sen! p.'i.tri!. 

Mf.nj. G.rn M.tn, B S\t.At-A 
Tanzania Uveitock Development Authority: P.<' H 
D--.r r- M.i:’., Dir, .A MV'-Ui 

Tanzania Sisal Authority; f. 5073; tepi-'-ce l the T3r.r.'.ny:UA 
S.-r.l JtMrJ And t.he T--.ru'2ny:'<..'i S-n',; 

A- - •ntv.n t.ld . CiiAir. .\ S Soer ,r. 


Tanzania Tea Authority: P.O.B. 2&63, Dar es Salaam; 
Chair. J. B. M. Mwakaxgale; Gen. Man. G. M. 
Mukami. 

Tanzania Textile Trading Co.: P.O.B. 9211, Dar c-s Salaam; 

Man. Dir. N. .\. Rweve.manu. 

Tanzania Timber Export Company: f. 1975. 

Tanzania V/ool Industry Corporation: P.O.B. 9160, Dar cs 
Salaam; Gen. Man: J. M. Bueemela. 

Tobacco Authority of Tanzania: P.O.B. 227, Morogoro; 
Chair. S. Maswasya. 

Zanzibar State Trading Corporation: P.O.B. 2O. Zanzibar; 
Tanzania state enterprise since 1964; sole exportrr of 
cloves, clovcstemoil, chillies, copra, copra cake, coir 
fibre, coconut oil, lime oil. lime juice, pomanders, sea 
shells and seaweed. 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORAiTIONS 
Capita! Development Authority: Dodoma; f. 1973; govern- 
ment-ou-ned; to plan the development of the new 
capital city of Dodoma; Dir. Geop.ge Kahama. 

Economic Development Commission; Dar cs Salaam; f. 
1962; govemment-owued; to plan the development of 
the country's economy. 

National Development Corporation of Tanzania: P.O.B. 
2669, Dar es Salaam; f. 5955; government-owned; 
initial cap. 20m. sh.; principal ia.strumcnt of c.xpnnsion 
and progress in the fields of production and investment; 
Chair, and Man. Dir. A. B. Kileo, 

Sugar Development Corporation. 

Tanganyika Development Finance Company Ltd.: P.O.B. 
247S, Dar cs Salaam; f. 19O2; issued cap. 40m. .*!!!, taken 
up equally by the Tanzania Investment Bank, the 
Commonwealth Development Corporation and agencies 
of the Federal German and Netherlands Govemment.s; 
to .xssist economic development; Tdan. S. P. MAnr.rr.. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Minimum ssages arc controlled by law .and there is .also 
compulsory arbitration under the Trades Disputes (Settle- 
ment) Act. This .Act makes strikes and h>cknuts illegal 
unle.ss the statutory conciliation proectlure h.a.'. b'.-cn 
followed. In 10O4 the existing 13 trade unions we,’'c dis- 
sobecil by legislation and tiie National l.’nirin of Tang.a.n- 
yika AVorkers (NUT.A) w.as substituted. AV.age intrea-es 
are to be linked with prothictivity. In early 1974 NUT.'v 
had some 330,000 members. 

National Union of Tanganyika Workers (NUTAi: D.ar e-. 
S.al.aam; f. 10(14; sole Trade Uruon organi.'.»!i"n: 
affili.atcd to O.ATtB.*; .alyv.it 33o.tK>.> rr.ems ; G'‘n S-c 
-AErpED Tantiae’; Deputy G-n, Sec. G 1 fs'c.s! a.'.s 

I K r> vs T r, t A t. S r. cr : o n s 
Ear! African Community Worken’ Section: 

E.ast African Community Corjw.v.tioiv': A*it, Sec.-Gen 
.Mr. Kaev-.va. 

Ea<-t .Afric.an Secretari.'.t and Gen-ral Fu.ad S^rvitv-j 
.Arst. Sec -Gen. Mr. ,’dj-Ar.‘GAEA, 

K.’.ilv. ay ' .S'*; S-'C -G*:-:! Mr S s «, 

Tranipcrt, Mines and Dometllc Setticn: 

Ir.duitries .'.r.;! Min'-' ; .A'-.t Se-r.-G-n A'r. KniNrot- 
Ccmmrrce. Tr.ir.-pnr; .-.nd G.,r,5!ruc;; v-.: .A**!. S-c • 
Gen .Mr, Mwa;'.*- a 

Iv m'-'.tj; Ibste.'-, and (V-.'-r.-.' V.'i rtf-rs t-'.t >— ' • 

Ge.-. D. r.srz: 
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Government Civil Servants’ Section: Asst. Sec.-Gen. Mr. 

Pallahani. 

Agricultural Workers’ Section: P.O.B. 2087, Tanga; Asst. 

Gen. Sec. Mr. Zimbihile. 

Teachers’ Section: Asst. Sec.-Gen. M. P. Besha. 

Principal Unaffiliated Union 

Workers’ Department of Chama Cha Mapinduzl: P.O.B. 

389, Vikokotoni, Zanzibar; f. 1965. ' ' ' 

CO-OPERATIVES 

The co-operative movement plays' a central role in the 
Tanzanian economy, acting as middleman between 
farmers and the marketing boards Which buy most of the 
country's agricultural produce. The movement has made 
considerable incursions into 'the 'trarisport. distribution and 
retail trade. Under "Operation Maduka”, begun in 1976, 
it is planned to replace private shops in or near State farms, 
industries and tijamaa villages by co-operatives. In 1976 
there were 879 co-operative shops and 2,191 ujamaa shops. 
The co-operatives obtain their trade commodities from the 
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importing agencies which are mostly now para-statal 
organizations. 

The movement is composed , of some 1,670 primary 
marketing societies under the aegis of about 20 regional co- 
operative unions. The Co-operative Union of Tanganyika 
is the national organization (afBliated ■with the ruling 
CCM party) to which all unions belong. 

Co-operative Development Office: Zanzibar; f. 1952; en- 
courages and develops co-operative societies. 

Co-operative Union of Tanganyika Ltd.: P.O.B. 2567, Dar 
es Salaam; f. 1962; the Co-operative Association was 
formed in 1962; Sec.-Gen. A. L. Mfinanga; 700,000 
mems. 

Principal Societies 

Bukoba Co-operativo Union Ltd.: P.O.B. 5, Bukoha; 
74 affiliated societies; 75,000 mems. 

Kilimanjaro Uremi Corporation Ltd.: f. 1976; 227 registered 
co-operative villages. 

Nyanza Co-operative Union Ltd.: P.O.B. 9, Mwanza. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Tanzania was a member of the East African Railway 
Corporation until its dissolution in early 1977. It is likely 
that Tanzania will establish its own railway company. 

Lines ' • Kilometres 


Tanga-Moshi 

• “ 350 

Moshi-Anisha . . 

: ■ ■ 85 

Dar es Salaain-Kigoma 

. . ' 1.254 

Mnyusi-Ru'vu . 

188 

Kilosa-Kidatu . 

. 109 

Tabora-Mwanza .' 

380 

Kaliuwa-Mpanda 

. 2 II 


Tanzania-Zambia Railway Authority (TAZARA): P.O.B. 

2834, Dar es Salaam; 1,860 km. railway link between 
Dar es Salaam and Kapiri Mposhi in Zambia was 
opened in October 1975. The project was executed 
under technical and- financial assistance from the 
, People’s Republic of China and cost about 3,000 million 
shillings: Gen. Man.' Ananiya Simwanza; Deputy 
Gen. Man. A. G. I. Shayo; Sec. C. P. Shengena. 


ROADS 

Tanzania has about 35,000 km. of roads, of which i6,ooo 
km. are' major roads. Many minor roads are inipassable in 
the wet season; Work was to begin in 1977 on a road to 
link the port of Dar es Salaam and the Tanzam Highway. 
The "unity bridge” to Mozambique was to be completed 
in 1977 and there are plans to build ten bridges, including 
two each to Zanzibar and Burundi. 

Zanzibar has 619 km. of road, of which 442 km. are 
bitumen surfaced, and Pemba has 363 km., 130 of which 
are bitumen surfaced. A road has been built between 
Zambia and Tanzania with aid from U.S.A., the World 
Bank Group and the Government of Sweden. 


INLAND WA'TERWAYS 

Lake marine services operate on Lakes Tanganyika 
and Victoria. Steamers connect -with Kenya, Uganda, 
Zaire, Burundi and Zambia.' A joint shipping company 
was formed with Burundi in 1976, to operate services on 
Lake Tanganyika. 


SHIPPING 

Tanzania Harbours Corporation: P.O.B. 9184, Dar es 
Salaam; Chair. P. K. Kinyanjui; Dir.-Gen. E. N. 
Bisamunyu; 3 birs. 

Harbours: Dar es Salaam (eight deep-water berths, one 
oil jetty for super oil tankers up to 100,000 m.t.), Mrtvara 
(two deep-water berths) , Tanga (lighterage) . 

National Shipping Agency (NASACO): State-owned 
shipping company with which all foreign shipping lines 
have had to deal exclusively since February 1974- 

Tanzania Coastal Shipping Line Ltd.: P.O.B. 9461, Dar es 
Salaam; regular services to the Arabian Gulf, Mada- 
ascar Mauritius and Seychelles; also charter services. 
The following shipping lines are among the shipping 
hnes serving East African ports: British India Line, 
Canadian Ci'ty Lines, Christensen Canadian Lines, Clan 
Lme, Cie Maritime Beige, Deutsche Ort Afrika Linie, East 
^rica National Shipping Line, Farrell Lines, Harrison 
T Line, Koninklijke NedUoyd N.V., 

Lykes Lines, Maritime Co. of Tanzania 
Ltd., Miteui OSK Lines, Moore-McCormack, NedUoyd Line, 
^ppon Yusen Kaisha Line, Oriented Africa Line, Osaka 
bnosen Kaisha, Scandinavian East Africa Line, Southern 
Lines, Sovereip Marine Lines, Svedel Lines, Swedish East 
Africa Lme, Union Castle Line 


CIVIL AVIATION 

• airports and landing strips. The major 

es Salaam, 8 mUes from the 
mMjaro^*^^' ^Lere is an international airport at Kili- 

^■'"dcta"'*' ^ Boeing 737 and i F27 from 

Zanair: f. 1976 by the Zanzibar Government: internal 
services and services to Kenya. 
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India, . Air Zaire, Air France, A 
Ahfinlr ®"Iish Amvays, DETA, Ethiopii 
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TOURISM 

Tanzania has set aside almost one quarter of its land for 
national parks, game and forest reserves. In 1975 there 
were eight national parks, compared W'ith one at indepen- 
dence. In 1976 there wore an estimated 252,000 tourist 
visitors, compared with 210,000 in 1975. 

East Africa Tourist Travel Association: Headquarters 
P.O.B. 2013, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Tanzania Tourist Corporation: Headquarters P.O.B. 2485, 
Dar cs Salaam; state-owned; offices at IPS Bldg., 


Tourism, Vniversiiy 

Maktaba/Indcpcndence .A.vc.; Gen. Man. Esf.om 
Maryogo. 

Tanzania Wildlife Corporation: P.O.B. 602, Arusha. 

UNIVERSITY 

University of Dar cs Salaam; P.O.B. 35091. Dares Salaam; 
f. 1961; c. 535 teachers, 2,787 students. 


t !' l 



INTRODUCTORY SURVEY ■ 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Kingdom of Thailand is situated in South-East 
Asia and extends far south down the narrow Kra peninsula 
to Malaya (Peninsular Malaysia). It is bordered to the west 
and north by Burma, to the north-east by Laos and to the 
south-east by Cambodia. The climate is , tropical and humid 
with an average temperature of 29°c (85 °f). The language 
is Thai. Hinayana Buddhism is the predominant religion 
and there are a number of Muslim Malays to the south. 
There'is a CHristian minority, mainly in Bangkok and the 
north. The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) has horizontal 
stripes of red, white, blue, white and red, the central blue 
stripe being twice the width of the others. The capital is 
Bangkok. 

Recent History 

Formerly knorvn as Siam, Thailand took its present name 
in 1939. The army seized power in a coup in 1947 and 
Field Marshal Pibul Songgram took control. His influence 
declined during the 1950s and he was Overthrown in r957 
in a bloodless coup led by Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat. 
Elections were held but in 1958 martial law was declared 
and all political parties dissolved. Following the death of 
Sarit in 1963, Gen. (later Field Marshal) Thanom Kittika- 
chorn became Prime Minister. After 10 years of military 
rule, a constitution was introduced in June 1968. Seven 
political parties secured seats in the parliamentary elec- 
tions of February 1969, the majority being won by the 
party formed by the military government. 

Following a rise in communist insurgency and internal 
political unrest. Field Marshal Thanom proclaimed military 
rule in November 1971. Failure to produce a promised new 
constitution and to deal with the perennial problems of 
inflation, corruption, insurgency and a continued U.S. 
military presence led to student riots, culminating in 
bloodshed, which brought down the Government in Octo- 
ber 1973. An interim government was formed under Dr. 
Sanya Dharmasakti, and a new constitution wels promul- 
gated in October 1974. Political parties were legalized and 
in January 1975 42 parties took part in free elections for 
the new House of Representatives. No party gained a 
decisive majority, and a coalition government formed in 
February by the Democratic Party leader, Seni Pramoj, 
was brought down by a vote of "no confidence" in March 
1975 - 

The new government, a right-wing coalition of business 
and military interests headed by the Social Action Party 
leader, Kukrit Pramoj, was unable to maintain its unity 
and Kukrit resigned in January 1976. He remained in office 
until April, when general elections were held, resulting in a 
majority for the Democratic Party. A four-party coalition 
government was formed with Seni as Prime Minister. In 
the following months the weakness of the administration 
'became apparent, with its failure to tackle the serious 
economic problems and check the increase in communist 
insurgency. 

In September 1976 the return of Field Marshal Thanom, 
for private reasons, provoked demonstrations by left-wing 
groups, culminating in a violent clash between the police 


and demonstrators at Thammasat University in October. 
The Seni Government, discredited' by its failure to deal 
with the situation effectively, was dissolved and a right- 
wing military junta led by Admiral' Sa’ngad Chalorybo, 
the newly appointed Defence Minister, seized power, 
calling itself the National Administrative' Reform Council 
(NARC). Martial law was declared and strict press censor- 
ship imposed. A new constitution was promulgated and a 
new civilian cabinet announced. Thanin Kraivichien, a 
relatively unknown Supreme Court judge, was named 
Prime Minister. The new administration announced its 
intention to take a hard line against domestic communist 
insurgency and to give priority to economic recovery. 

In October 1977 the Thanin Government was over- 
thrown in a bloodless coup led by the same group of mili- 
tary leaders that had brought it to power. The 23-man 
Revolutionary Council, chaired by Admiral Sa’ngad, 
abolished the 1976 constitution and promised a rapid 
return to democracy. In November an interim constitution 
was promulgated {see below under Government) and 
General Kriangsak Chomanan, the Supreme Military 
Commander, was designated Prime Minister and a Cabinet 
formed. The new administration pledged itself to try to 
heal the divisions in Thai society, which the militantly 
anti-communist Thanin regime had exacerbated, and to 
improve relations with the communist regimes in Indo- 
china. Elections were promised for April 1979 after the 
newly-appointed National Legislative Council has drafted 
a permanent constitution. 

In foreign policy during the 1960s, close to the battle- 
ground in Indochina, Thailand committed itself to the 
U.S. camp. However, following the collapse of U.S. foreign 
policy in Indochina in 1975. Thailand sought closer ties 
with its communist neighbours. Diplomatic relations were 
established with the People’s Republic of China and the 
new regimes in Cambodia and "Viet-Nam. However, ties 
with Laos were strained after the assumption of Pathei 
Lao control, and during 1976 and 1977 there were frequent 
border clashes. In 1977 there were several serious border 
incidents with Cambodia but in early 1978 talks between 
the two countries resulted in an agreement to exchange 
ambassadors and to increase trade. Relations with Malay- 
sia remained close during 1977 'with the launching of joint 
operations against border insurgency. 

Government 

Under the terms of the interim constitution promul- 
gated in November 1977 the King is Head of State and 
Commanding Chief of the Armed Forces. The 360-member 
National Legislative Council, appointed by the King, is 
empowered to draft a new constitution. A National Policy 
Council composed of the 23 members of the former Revo- 
lutionary Council advises the Cabinet and formulates 
policies. The King appoints the Prime Minister, on the 
advice of the National Policy Council, and the Cabinet, on 
the advice of the Prime Minister. The King may dismiss 
the Prime Minister and Cabinet Ministers. Martial law was 
declared in October 1976 and remained in force in February 

1978. 



THAILAND 

Defence 

The armed forces totalled 211,000 in 1977: army 141,000, 
navy 28,000, air force 42,000. There are para-military 
forces of 52,000 Volunteer Defence Corps and 14,000 border 
police. Military service lasts two years between the ages of 
21, and 30. In the 1976/77 budget 13,094.6 million baht was 
allocated to national. defence and 3,957.9 million baht to 
internal security. 

Economic Affairs 

Agriculture contributed about 26 per cent of gross 
domestic product in 1976. About a quarter of the total area 
of the country is under cultivation and nearly 60 per cent 
of the working population is engaged in agriculture. The 
principal crop is rice, of which Thailand is one of the 
world’s principal exporters. Other important crops include 
itiaize, sugar cane, rubber and cassava. 

The manufacturing sector accounted for about 17 per 
cent of G.N.P. in 1974 and employed nearly 8 per cent of 
the labour force. The principal industries are textiles, 
cement, sugar and petroleum refining. The small mining 
sector contributed 1.9 per cent of G.N.P. The most valuable 
mineral is tin, accounting for 85 per cent of total mining 
production, but fluorite, lignite, gypsum, zinc, manganese, 
tungsten, lead and antimony are also mined. Petroleum 
exploration has been undertaken in the Gulf of Thailand 
and large reserves of natural gas have been found. In 1975 
output from the mining sector declined, with tin produc- 
tion down 18 per cent and fluorite down 30 per cent. How- 
ever, in 1976, due to an increase in world prices, the value 
of tin exports increased by 38 per cent. 

The economy sufiered a number of major setbacks in 
1975: export prices of the major export commodities fell, 
while the cost of imports, especially petroleum and capital 
goods, continued to rise. The trade deficit increased to a 
record 18,397 million baht in 1975 and Thailand suffered 
its first balance of payments deficit for four years. Foreign 
and domestic investment fell in 1975 and continued at a 
low level in 1976. In 1976 the economy recovered slightly, 
mainly due to improved performance in the agricultural 
sector. The G.N.P. rose by 6.5 per cent and exports 
increased in value by about 30 per cent, leading to a reduc- 
tion in the balance of payments deficit to under 1,000 
million baht. The inflation rate was about 5 per cent. 

The economic revival continued in 1977, with an esti- 
mated growth rate of 7 per cent. Exports were expected to 
increase by 14 per cent. However, due to the continuing 
political instability, investment levels did not increase 
markedly. The Fourth Development Plan (1977-81), 
requiring an estimated expenditure of 83,000 million baht, 
aims at achieving an average annual growth rate of 7 per 
cent (5 per cent in the agricultural sector and 9.6 per cent 
in the industrial sector). The new Government has de- 
clared its intention to concentrate on rural development. 

Transport and Communications 

There are 8,207 km. of state railways. In 1977 plans 
were announced for a new 148-km. line linking Chachoeng- 
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sao with Sattahip and the new port of Laem Chabang, to 
be completed by 1980. Thailand had 20,097 km. of main 
and secondary roads at the end of 1975. There is an exten- 
sive network of canals providing transport for bulk goods. 
The port of Bangkok is an important ocean junction in 
South-East Asia. Don Muang airport, near Bangkok is the 
only international airport, but there are domestic airports 
at Chiangmai and Haadyai. 

Social Welfare • 

There is no state social welfare scheme in operation. 
Employers are obliged by law to pay workers' compen- 
sation for injuries sustained at work. In 1973 Thailand had 
615 hospitals with 51,435 beds. 

Education 

Education between the ages of 7 and 15 is compulsory, 
wherever possible. In 1974 there were approximately 
33,300 primary and secondary schools with about 250,000 
teachers and 7.4 million students. There are 13 universities. 
In 1970 adult illiteracy averaged 21.3 per cent (males 12.7 
per cent, females 29.5 per cent). 

Tourism 

Thailand is noted for its temples, palaces and pagodas. 
The Royal Palaces of Bangkok are world famous. The 
number of tourists in 1976 was 1,098,442 and tourist ex- 
penditure totalled 3,990 million, baht. 

Visas are not required by nationals of countries with 
■ diplomatic relations with Thailand for stays of up to 14 
days. 

Sport 

■ Football, golf, badminton and Thai boxing (in which the 
feet are also used) are the most popular sports. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 5th (Coronation Day), May nth (State 
Ploughing Ceremony), May 22nd (Wisakha Buja), July 
19th (Asalhabuja), July zoth (beginning faf Buddhist Lent), 
August 12th (The Queen’s Birthday), October 23rd (Chula- 
longkom Day), December 5th (The King’s Birthday — 
National Day), December loth (Constitution Day), 
December 31st (New Year’s Eve). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), March/April* 
(Makha Buja, Chakri Day and Songkran Day). 

* Regulated by the Buddhist calendar. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force, but a number of traditional 
measures are also used. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 satangs=i baht. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£1 sterling=37.36 baht; 

U.S. $1=20.40 baht. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Area ’ 

Census Population 

Esi 

riMATED Popu: 

LATION (mid-y 

ear) 

Density ' 
(per 

sq. km.) 
1976 

April 25th, 
i960 

, April ist, 
1970 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

542.373 sq. km.* 

26,257,860 

34 . 397 . 374 t 

39,787,000 

41,023,000 

42,277,000 

43.569.000 

80 


* 209,411 square miles. ■ t Excluding adjustment for underonumeration. 

Principal towns {1970 census): Bangkok (capital) 2,157.303: Tlionburi 920,058; Chiangmai 1,026,450. 


; BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS* 



Registe 
Live Bir 

ElED 

THS 

Registered 

Marriages 

Registe 

Death 

RED 

s 



Rate 


Rate 


Rate 


Number 

(per 

’000) 

Number 

(per 

’000) 

Number 

(per 

’000) 

1970 

1.145.293 

32.0 

148,996 - 

4.1 

.223,899 

6.3 

1971 

1,221,228 

32.7 

123,021 

3-3 

227,940 

6.1 

1972 

1.189,950 

30.8 . 

186,161 

4.8 

248,676 

6.4 

1973 

1,167,272 

29-3 

176,166 

4.4 

. 239,151 

6.0 

1974 

n.a. 

n.a. 

199.258 

4-9 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1975 

1,132,806 

27.1 

266,934 

6-3 

237.018 ' 

5-7 

1976 

n.a., 

n.a.- 

, 

270.415 

6.2 

n.a. 

n.a. 


* Registration is incomplete. Average annual rates estimated by the United 
Nations are: Births 43.7 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 43.4 per 1,000 in 1970-75; Deaths 
12.5 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 10.8 per 1,000 in 1970-75. 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(labour force sample survey, persons aged n and over) 



J uly-September 

1975 

January-March 1976 . 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females • 

Total 

Agriculture, forestry, hunting and fishing . 
Mining and quanting . ... 

Manufacturing ..... 

Construction, repair and demolition . 
Electricity, gas, water and sanitary services 
Commerce . . . . 

Transport, storage and communucations . 

Services . . > . 

Activities not adequately described . 

Total in Employment . 
Persons seeking work for the first time 
Other unemployed ..... 

Total Labour Force . 

6.977.550 

15,600 
775.670 
188,750 
, 35.500, 

, 655,720 

365.890 
849,220 

6,292,53d 
12,800 ' 
580,100 
16,960 
5,950 
721,520 
15,430 
672,400 

13,270,080 

28,406 

1,355.770 
205,710 
- 41,450 
1.377,240 
381,320 
1,521,620 

5,461,090 

39,270 

754,190 

319,120 

44,790 

663,250 

338,620 

876,580 

■210 

3,182,770 

10,690 

759,820 

39,770 

■ 3,820 
719,910 
■17.840 

■ 583,710 

8,643,860 

49,960 

1,514.010 

358,890 

48,610 

1,383,160 
' 356,460 

1,460,290 
. 210 

9,863,900 

39,050 

12.350 

8,317.690 

21,060 

1,140 

18,181,590 

60,110 

13,490 

8,497,120 

61,610 

26,030 

5,318,330 

20,380 

21,750 

13,815,450 

81.990 

47.780 

9.915,300 

8.339.890 

18.255,190 

8,584,760 

5,360,460 

13,945,220 
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THAILAND 


AGRICULTURE 

-iAXD USE, 1075 
(snoScial esUsstes, 'odo hectares) 


Arable land . - . ... . j 

Lan" under r>=nnane">t crons . . . 1 

Permanent meadovrs and pastures . . ■ 

For^ and voodland . . . . i 

Other land . . . . . . , 

14,803 

1,780* 

30S 

20,500* 

i3.7?Q 

Totai. Las'!) .... 

Tnls-Tifi itV £. lST* - - • • • - • 

51,177 

223 

T*QTA!L - . 

5i,400t 

* FAO estimate. 

7 Other sources give the area as 54,237,000 

hectares. 


Sourcs: FAO, Prcdudior. Yesnooh. 
PKDCCIPAI. CROPS 


Si^!SficsI Surrc’.' 


Rice (paddy) 

Maize . 

Sorghnm 
S-!Teet potatoes 
Cassava (manioc) 

Bry beans . 
Soybeans 
Groundnuts (in shell) 
Cottonseed . 

Cotton (lint) 
Coconuts 
Copra . 

Water melons* 

Sugar cane . 
Bananas* 

Kenaf (mesta) 
Natural rubber 


Pineapples . 
Onions (dry) 
Tobacco 
Castor beans 


Arsa Harvested 


Productiox 



(’000 hectare) 

\ 

(’000 metric tons) 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

1974 

1975 

1976 

7.333 

S.3S3 

8,200 

13.3S6 

13.300 

14,900 

1,130* 

1,180* 

1,200 

2,550 

3.023 

2 , 7 oot 

120 1 

130 

130 

220 

200 

231 

36* 

37 * 

-38 

320* 

333 * 

347 * 

479* i 

429* 

441 

6,240 

6,35s 

7,850 

230* ^ 

248* 

267 

304 ' 

326 i 

33 S* 

157* 

HO* 

124 

132 

114 

125 

120* 

120* 


161 

143 

169 

50 

35 

38 / 

40 

20 

22 

11 

21 

12* 




750* 

S20* 

820* 

n.a. 

n.a- 

n.a. ^ 

39* 

41 * 

43 * 

3 & 

39 

41 

450 

4S0 

1 510 

256* 

307* 

370 

13.339 

14.592 

ig.oooj 

185 

185 • 

n.a. 

1,300 

1.3S2 

1.464 

384 

2S0* 

2S0 

443 

300 

300* 

D.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

379 

349 

392 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

500 t 

500* 

500* 

21* 

21* 

21 

50* 

51* 

52* 

Hit 

I 43 T 

i 47 t 

56 t 

69 t 

73 1 

2* 


2 

32 

34 

35 


* FAO estimates. t UnofBcial figure. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 



LIVESTOCK 

(’000 head, year ending September) 


LRESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(’000 metric tons — FAO estimates) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Horses 

Cattle. 

BuSaloes 

. . . ! 

Sheep 

Goats 

Chickens 

Ducks . 1 

168* 

4,335 

5,942 

4.460 

48* 

30* 

61,816 

11.078 

167* 

4.432 

5,947 

3.516 

51* 

30* 

47.805 

12.697 

167* 
4.296 
5.379 ■ 

4.300 

54 * 

30* 

55,000* 

12,000* 

Beef and veal . 

Bufialo meat 

Pigmeat .... 
Poultry meat . 

Cows' milk 

Buffalo milk 

Hen eggs .... 
Other poultry eggs . 

Cattle and buffalo hides 

96 

63 

200 

75 

4 

6 

125.0 

36.3 

32.4 

96 

63 

160 

77 

4 

6 

132-4 

36.6 
32. s 

96 

63 

200 

Si 

4 

6 

139-8 

36-7 

33-6 


* FAO estimate. 

Sourc^e: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
(’dob'cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972* 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs fpr 
sleepers ..... 
Other industrial wood 

Fuel wood . . . . ' . 

3.279 

1.530 

13.900 

3.010 

1.590 

14,200 

2.655 

1,640* 

14.450*, 

■ '2,725 
1,700* 
14.750* 

3.721 

i.750 

15.050 

3.517* 

1.790 

15.174 

3.517* 

1.849 

15.478 

3.023 

1,911 

15.785 

Total 

18,709 

18,800 

18,745 

19.175 

- 20',’521‘ 

20,481 

20,844 

20,719 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 


(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 




ig68 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Sawnwood (inch boxboards) 

Railway sleepers . ■ . ■ 

1.435 

21 

1,306 

36 

1,162 

42 

1.190* 

45 

1.923 

29 

1,923* 

19 

1.500 

19 

1,659 

13 

Total . . 

1.456 

1.342 

1,204 

1.235 

1.952 

1.942 

1,519 

1,672 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 

FISHING 


('ooo metric tons) 



Fresh- 

water 

Sea 

T 6 tal 

1969 


90.4 

1,179-6 

1,270.0 

1970 : . 


112.7 

1.335-7 

1,448.4 

1971 


116.8 

1.470-3 

1,587.1 

1972 


131-4 

1.548-2 

1,679.6 

1973 


140.9 

1,538.0 

1,678.9 

1974 


158.9 

1,351-6 

1,510.0 

1975 


160.1 

1.394-6 

1,555.3 


Source: Department of Fisheries: Fisheries Record of 
Thailand. 


MINING 


‘ . 


1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 / 

1975 

Brown coal and lignite 

Crude petroleum ... 

Iron ore* . . ' . 

Salt (unrefined) . ; • 

Antimony ore* ■ . . 

Lead concentrates* . ; 

Manganese ore* ... ^ 

Tin concentrates* ' . . 

Tungsten concentrates* : 

Zinc ore* . . . . 

'ooo metric tons 

*• »» fp 

** »» tf 

** t» ‘ f* 

metric tons 

. 1 

445 

13 

24 

160 

2,380 

1,386 

5,111 

21,689 

2,286 

345 

13 

16 

160 

4.867 

1,612 

6,972 

22,072 

3,382 

361 

6 

21 

160 

3,535 

3,486 
' 12,949 
20,921 

2,733 

60 . 

485 

6 

21 

160 

4,385 

1,452 

10,666 

20,339 

2,464 

33.500 

412 

6 

21 

160 

•3,244 ‘ 

1,400 
8,700 
16,406 
2,005 " 

4,50° 


♦ Figures refer to the metal content of ores and concentrates^ 

Sottrce: UN, Yearbook of hidustrial Statistics 
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SELECTED MINERALS 


(metric tons, gross weight) 



1976, 

Tin concentrates* . . ' . 

27,921 

Tungsten ore . 

3:987 

Lead ore . : . * . 

'2,292 

Antimonyore . 

8,704 

Iron ore . ' . , ; • - 

24,969 

Manganese ..... 

50,095 


* Metal content 19,237 metric tons. 


Source: Department of Mineral Resources. 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 




1972 

^.973 

. 1974 

1975 

Sugar 

'ooo metric tons 

702 

839 

985 

1,216 

Beer 

’000 hectolitres 

339 

431.6 

444.8 

613.2 

Cigarettes ..... 

metric tons 

16.773 

19,422 

• ' 20,217 

22,618 

Woven cotton fabrics* 

million sq. metres 

402 

474 

443 

n.a. 

Non-ceUulosic continuous filaments* . 

metric tons . 

•• 9,800 

16,300 

15.200 

20,700 

Non-cellulosic discontinuous fibres* . 

If ff 

8,200 

11,800 

13,500 

18,400 

Woven fabrics of man-made fibres 

million sq. metres 

174-3 

240.0 

232.4 

250.8 

Rubber tyres ..... 

'ooo 

950 

1,142 

I,II 2 

n.a. 

Sulphuric acid* .... 

'ooo metric tons 

47 

47 

47 

38 

Hydrochloric acid* .... 

If If ff 

28.4 

45-6 

56.4 

55-7 

Caustic soda (100%) .... 

II ff ff 

39 

47 

56 

57 

Nitrogenous fertilizers 

II II * f 

7-7 

7-4 

6.7 

4-3 

Liquefied petroleum gas< . 

If If ff 

163 

218 

185 

185 

Naphtha* ..... 

II If ff 

237 

282 

228 

271 

Motor spirit (petrol)* 

II If ff 

960 

1,060 

998 

706 

Kerosene* ..... 


,232 

195 

228 

108 

Jet fuel* ...... 

II 11 ff 

636 

552 

540 

607 

Distillate fuel oils* .... 


1,864 

1,902 

1,716 

1,881 

Residual fuel oUs* .... 

ti ff If 

2,730 

3,51* 

3,*92 

3,501 

Petroleum bitumen (asphalt)* . 

II If ff 

141 

128 

73 

97 

Cement ...... 


3 , 377-7 

3,705-8 

3,923.3 

3 , 959-3 

Tin (unwrought) ; primary . ... 

metric tons 

22,281 

22,927 

19,827 

16,630 

Passenger motor cars (assembly) 

'ooo 

II .6 

17.9 

17.6 

15-5 

Commercial motor vehicles (assembly) 

,, 

7.8 

9-5 

8.6 

n.a. 

Electric energy .... 

million kWh. 

6,209 

7,329 

7,789 

7,910 


Other products (’000 metric tons); Cotton yarn 10.8 (1971); Jute yam 62.5 (1966); Crude steel 40 (1970). 

1976 : Beer 749,900 hectolitres; Cigarettes 24,642 metric tons; Tin 20,337 metric tons. 

* After undergoing finishing processes. * Strength of acid not reported. 

* Source: Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. (New York). * Source: Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of the Interior. 

Source: mainly UN, Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. . 
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FiriAl^CE 

loo satangs =i baht. 

.. Coins: J, I* 5- ^5 50 satangs; I baht.- 

Notes: 50 satangs; i, 5, 10, 20, 100 and 500 baht. 

Exchange rates pecember 1977); £x sterling =37.36 baht; U.S. $1=20.40 baht. 

1,000 baht=;£26.76=$49.02. 

Note: From October 1963 to July 1973 the official exchange rate was U.S. $1=20.80 baht (i baht= 4 . 8 o 77 U.S. cents). 
Since July 1973 the baht has had a par value of 5 U.S. cents ($1=20.00 baht) while the market rate was fixed at $1=20.375 
baht (i baht=4.9o8o U.S. cents) until October 1975 and at $1=20.40 baht since November 1975. In terms of sterling, the 
exchange rate was ;£i =49.92 baht from November 1967 to August 197^ > baht firom December 1971 June 

1972. 


BUDGET 

(million baht, October ist to September 30th) 


Revenue 

1974/75 

1975/76* 

1976/77* 

Expenditure 

1974/75 

1975/76* 

1976/77* 

Taxes and duties . 

34.387-4 

38,608. 1 

46,131-9 

Education . 

10,011 .3 

12,982.2 

14.731-0 

Sales of assets 

122.5 

645.2 

151-5 

Economic services 

12,715-4 

12,722. 1 

14.426.7 

Sales of services . 

677.8 

761-5 

791.9 

Agriculture 

4.248.5 

5.464-2 

6,868.8 

State enterprises . 

1.835-5 

2.117-5 

1.450-3 

■ ■ Communications 

5.341-7 

7.130.0 

6,776-5 

Other sources 

1,401 ,2 

1,480. 1 

1 . 944-4 . 

National defence . 

Public health and utilities 

8,247.8 

5.251-4 

10,508.8 

6,956.4 

13.094-6 

8,012.5 

Total Revenue . 

38,424.4 

43.612.4 

50,470.0 

Internal security . 

General administration . 

2,628.3' 

1.905-9 

3.382.1 

2,526.8 

3 , 957-9 

3,913-0 

Borrowing . . ... 

6,110.0 

12,095.0 : 

13.730-0 

Debt services 

6.385-5 

7.619-1 

6,417.4 

Treasury account . 

— 

1,880.0 

4.590.0 

Miscellaneous 

3.133-5 

5.952-5 

4,236.9 

Total . • • . ■ r 

44.534-4 

57.587-4 

68,790.0 

Total . 

50,279.0 

62,650.0 

68,790.0 


* Estimates. 

Sottrce: Research Division, Bureau of the Budget. 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS 
(million baht) 


Revenue 

Second 

Plan 

(1967-71) 

Third 

Plan 

(1972-76) 

Domestic sources .... 
Foreign assistance .... 

41.440 

14.435 

83.354 

16,930 

Total .... 

55,875 

100,284 

Expenditure ' 

' 


Agriculture and co-operatives . 
Industry and mining , . 

Power ...... 

Communications, transport 

Community development and public 
utilities ..... 

Public health ..... 

Education ..... 

Commerce ..... 

Reserve ...... 

11,300 

885. 

3.540 

17,080 

10,250 

2.570 

6,520 

180 

3,550 


» n.a. 

Total .... 

55,875 

100,284 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 

Gross National Product 


(million baht at current prices) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Agriculture, etc, ... 

40,786 

49.919 

73.233 

85,033 

91,182 

97,135 

Crops ...... 

28,084 

35.960 

56.443 

63,204 

67.673 

73.093 

Livestock ...... 

5.474 

5,882 

6,278 

10,314 

11.592 

11.659 

Fisheries ...... 

, 4.489 

5,206 

6,975 

7.545 

7,889 

^173 

Forestry ...... 

2.739 

2,871 

3,537 

3.970 

4;o28 

4,210 

Mining and quarrying , . ' . ... 

2,963 

2.886 

2,857 

4.708 

4.303 

3.964 

Manufacturing ..... 

24,908 

27.864 

35,614 

46,372 

51.358 

59.529 

Construction ...... 

. 7.327 

7.168 

8,340 

10,538 

11,913 

13.791 

Electricity and water supply . 

1,904 

2,251 

2,682 

2,814 

3,286 

3.499 

Transport and communications 

8,955 

10,514 

13.237 

15,992 

17,979 

20,689 

Wholesale and retail trade - . 

26,269 

29,881 

41,071 

•53,488 

53,002 

58,797 

Banking, insurance and real estate . 

6,251 

'6,922 

8,797 

-12,233 

14,649 

17.563 

Ownership of dwellings .... 

3,100 

3,199 

3,552 

4,179 

4,433 

4,802 

Public administration and defence . - 

6,664 

7.178 

8,292 

10,530 

12,724 

14,255 

Services . . . - , ■ 

15,480 

16,844 

18,868 

23,086 

26,958 

31,088 

Gross Domestic Product (G.D.P.) 

144,607 

164,626 

216.543 

268,973 

•291,787 

325,112 

Net factor income from abroad , 

30 

-327 

—424 

1.079 

III 

-1.133 

Gross National Product . . ■ . 

144.637 

164.299 

216,119 

270,052 

291,898 

323.979 


Source: National Economic and Social Development Board. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(U.S. $ million) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. , . . • 

1,046 

■m 

2,405 

2,177 

2,934 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. .... 

-1.325 

B&9 

-2,793 

-2,839 

-3.156 

Trade balance ..... 

WBm 

—320 

-388 

-662 

— 222 

Exports of services ..... 

US 

618 

767 

812 

692 

Imports of services ..... 

mmU 

-489 

—708 

-838 

—961 

Balance on goods and ser'Vices 

— III 

-191 

—328 

—687 

-491 

Unrequited -transfers (net) .... 

59 

144 

241 

80 

23 

Balance on current account . 

-51 

-46 

-87 

—607 

—469 

Direct investment (net) .... 

68 

77 

189 

86 

79 

Other long-term capital (net) 

88 

3 

199 

169 

240 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

38 

240 

137 

215 

259 

Balance on capital account . 

194 

320 

525 

470 

578 

Net errors and omissions . . 

53 

-54 

36 

86 

-27 

Total (net monetary movements) 

197 

219 

475 

-51 

81 

Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Changes in reserves, etc. 

212 

219 

475 

-51 

81 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million baht) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

27,009 

14.772 


30.875 

22,491 

42,184 

32,226 

64,044 

50,245 

66,835 

48,438 

73.178 

60,890 


Source: Department of Customs. 
UCO 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


(million baht) 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Food 

1,210 

1.375 

1,812 

1.952 

Beverages and Tobacco 

609 

418 

676 

753 

Crude Materials 

2,077 

3.518 

4,276 

3.977 

OUs, Mineral Fuels and Lubricants 
Animal and Vegetable Oils and 

3.116 

4,661 

■ 12,571 

14.233 

- Fats . ■ 

46 ; 

■86 

124 

108 

Chemicals ■ . 

4.757 : 

6,683 

9.318 

9.122 

' Basic Manufactures . 

6.517 

8,859 

12,015 

10,560 

Machinery . . . 1 

9.716 

13.891 

20,467 

' 23,125 

Total (incl. others) 

- 

30.875 

42,184 

64,044 

66,835 , 


Exports 

1972 

1973 

1974 ' 

1975 

Rice ■ . 

4.437 

3.594 

9,792 

5,848 

Rubber . . • - . - . . - - . 

1,862 

4.573 

5.036 

3.437 

Tin metal . ' . • . 

1,664 

2,069 

3.071 

2,166 

Kenaf and jute ^ . 

1,087 

1,054 

838 

705 

Maize 

1.939 

2,969 

6,047 

5,611 

Teak and other woods 

330 

747 

645 

598 

Tapioca products’ . 

1,560 

2,468 

3,878 

4.469 

Sugar ..... 

n.a. 

i,i6i 

3.757 

5,680* 


* UnofScial estimate. 


Source: Department of Customs, 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million baht) 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Australia . . . 

France . . ... 

Germany, Federal Republic ; 

Italy ... 

Japan 

Kuwait . . 

Malaysia ..... 

Saudi Arabia . ... 

Taiwan . • ; • 

United Kingdom ! . . . 

U.S.A. . . ... 

981 

499 

2,279 

475 

11,401. 

773 

169 

967 

1,058 

1,620 

4,838 

1,392 

819 

3,210 

601 

15,078 

1,278 

223 

981 

1.384 

2.715 

5,915 

1.904 

1,510 

4,676 

1,105 

20,102 

3.468 

181 

3.062 

1.541 

2,970 

8,642 

1,538 

1.633 : 

3,484, 

1.225 
. . 21,084 

2,241 

283' . 

, 6,010 .. 

1,608 
. 3,031 
. 9,567 


Exports 

‘ - 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Germany, Federal Republic 
Hong, Kong 

Indonesia 

Japan .... 
MMaysia 

Netherlands . 

Philippines . .' . , 

Singapore 

Taiwan .... 
United Kingdom . . . 

U.S.A. . 

. 

* 

556 

1,674 . 

727 
4,660 . 
1.047 

1.794 

58b 

1.955 

830 

368 

2.834 

771 

2,362 

1,496' 

■ • 8,409 
1,803 
2,927 
n.a. 
2,661 
1,289 

622 

3.252 

1,115 

3,577 

1,867 

12,853 

2.433 

4,328 

n.a. 

, 4,142 . 
3,316- 

664 

3,985 ; 

1,116 • 

6,144 

803 

12,421 

2,099 

4.547 

n.a. 

4,068 

. .1,071 _ 

529 

4.969 


Source 

Department of Customs. 
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TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS - 

(’ooo) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Passenger-kilometres 

Preight (ton-kilometres) 

Freight tons carried . 

4,259,666 

2.381,480 

5.073 

4,411.664 

2,321,280 

5.354 

■ 4.693.792 

2.129,438 

5.021 

5.375.622 
. 2,363,521 

■ 5.117 

5.704.073 

2.339,509 

5.057 


Source : The State Rafl'way of Thailand. 


ROAD. TRAFFIC , 
(motor vehicles in use) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Cars ..... 
Lorries and buses 

Motor cycles .... 
Others . . . - • j 

199.396 

154,642 

348,801 

23,314 

207,382 

167,694 

361.718 

25,040 

225,221 

192,634 

389,811 

23.415 

286,225 

245,723 

442,636 

26,046 


Source : Licences Division, Police Department. 


SHIPPING 
(Port of Bangkok) 



Vessels 

Entered 

(number) 

Net 

Registered 
Tonnage 
( in ballast) 

Vessels 

Cleared 

(number) 

Net 

Registered 
Tonnage 
( in ballast) 

Cargo 

Tons 

Unloaded 

Cargo 

Tons 

Loaded 

1972 . 

1973 • 

1974 . 

1975 • • ' 

1.754 

1,729 

1,682 

1,855 

2,866,780 

2,600,876 

3,433,466 

3,422,338 

2,350 

2,062 

2.139 

2,334 

4,220,003 

4,683,138 

4.380,357 

4,350.679 

! 

12,669,746 

12,586,647 

11,200,573 

11,315,427 

7.795.597 

6,976.725 

8,765,609 

•8.782,837 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(Thai Airwaj's) 



Kilometres 

Flown 

Total 

Load 

Ton/ 

Kilometres 

• Passengers Carried 

Freight Carried 


Number 

Passenger 

kilometres 

1 

Tons 

Ton/ 

kilometres 

1973 • 

1974 . 

1975 • 

20,162,506 

23,163,264 

26,909,192 

25.336,555 

39.853.645 

82,877,431 

905,652 

977,968 

1,159,910 

1.444,334.057 

1,844-879,944 

2,585,089,479 

10,862.9 

14.083.4 

19.759-5 

22.373.247 

35.463,442 

77.977,258 


Source : Foreign Trade Statistics of Thailand, Department of Customs. 


TOURISM 



1974 

1975 

1976 

^umber of visitors . 

Receipts(million baht) 

1,107,392 

3,841 

1,178.075 

4.538 

1,098,442 

3.990 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



1974 

1975 

Telephones 

270,840 

312.312 

Radio sets 

5.111.235 

5.360.735 

Television sets . 

714.551 

761,015 


1976 : Telephones 333.677. 
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EDUCATION 

(1974) 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution 


, 

Schools 

Teachers 

Students 

Kindergarten 

75 . 

1,904 

155.648 

Elementary (Ministry of Education) 

513 

8,722 

218,962 

Elementary (Provincial Authority) . 

27.295 , 

165,438 

5,172,103 

Municipal ... , 

762 

13.069 

414,445-. . 

Secondary (Public) . . ... 

713 

22,383 

542.793 

General Education (Private) . 

1,580* 

3.823 

109,615 

Vocational . 

■ , 175 , 

- 6,645 

108,216 

Teacher Training . .■ 

■- • 3'3 

4.087 

129.492 


* 1973.' 



Source; National Statistical OfBce. Bangkok (unless otherwise stated). 

, ' THE CONSTITUTiON 


A summary of the main provisions of the interim 
constitution promulgated on November gth, 1977, follows; 

The King 

Thailand is a Kingdom, one and indivisible. The King 
is Head of State and is head of the armed forces. Sovereign- 
ty rests with the people and the King exercises such power 
only in conformity with the provisions of the constitution. 
The King exercises legislative power through the 'National 
Legislative Assembly, executive power through the 
Cabinet and judicial power through the courts. The person 
of the King is sacred and shall not be violated, accused or 
sued in any way. The King appoints the President of the 
Privy Council and not more than 14 Privy Councillors. 
The Privy Council has the duty to advise the King on all 
matters pertaining, to his functions. 

National Legislative Assembly 

The National Legislative Assembly has the duty to 
prepare a permanent-constitution and consider Bills. In 
preparing the constitution the Assembly shall have regard 
for the general election to be held in 1978.* The Assembly 
consists of between 300 and 400 members of Thai nation- 
ality by birth, appointed by the King on advice of the 
President of the National Policy Council. The President 
of the National Policy Council countersigns the Royal 
Command appointing and removing members of the 
National Legislative Assembly. The King may remove 
members from office on the advice of the President of the. 
Assembly and in accordance with the resolution of the 
Assembly. The King appoints the President of the Assem- 
bly from among its members and according to the resolution 
of the Assembly. • ■ 

The National Legislative Assembly shall appoint a 
committee to draft a new constitution, which shall be 
submitted to the Assembly in three readings. If' the 
constitution is passed by a two-thirds majority at the 
third reading, it shall be presented to the King for his 
signature and promulgation. Further provisions provide 
for procedures to be followed if the draft constitution is 
rejected by the Assembly. 

Members of the National Legislative Assembly and its 
committees are immune from prosecution in voting or 
e.xpressing opinions during sittings of the Assembly. 

National Policy Council 

The National Policy Council consists ' of the former 
members of the Revolutionary Council, The Chairman of 
the Revolutionary Council is President of the National 


Policy Council and the Vice-Chairman of the Revolutionary 
Council is the Vice-President of the National Policy 
Council. The National Policy Council appoints one of its 
members to be Secretary-General. The National Policy 
Council has the authority and duty to determine state 
policy and advise the Cabinet so that the administration 
of the state shall be in accordance with state policy. In im- 
portant questions .of policy the President .of .the National 
Policy Council may refer the decision to a joint sitting of 
the Council and the Cabinet presided over by the President 
of the National Policy Council. 

The Cabinet 

The King appoints a Prime Minister on the advice of 
the President of the National Policy Council and Ministers 
to the Cabinet on the advice of the Prime Minister. The 
King may remove the Prime Minister from office on the 
advice of the President of the National Policy Council and 
a Minister on the advice of the Prime Minister. The Prime 
Minister and Ministers may not be members of the National 
Legislative Assembly nor hold any position in a private 
undertaking which operates its business for profit. The 
Prime Minister and Ministers may speak at meetings of the 
Assembly but may not vote. 

Emergency Powers 

The King may enact Royal Decrees which are not 
contra^ to law. All laws and royal commands relating to 
state affairs must be countersigned by the Prime Minister 
or a Minister. -• . 

, emergency' or to maintain the security of 

the Kingdom or to avert public calamity or, in case of the 
rf • » on taxation or currency, the 

Prime Minister may, with the approval of -the National 
o icy Council advise the King to enact an emergency 
decree which shall have the force of an Act. The emergency 
decree shall be submitted by the Cabinet to the National 
e^slative Assembly as soon as possible. If it is approved 
It shall continue in force; if not,- it shall lapse. 

Minister, with the approval of the Cabinet 
and the National Legislative Assembly, has the right to 
issue any order or take any action within the law, to 
prevent an act subverting the security of the Kingdom, the. 
■ national economy or state affairs, or threaten- 

ing public order and morals, or to prevent the destruction 
resources and the endangering of public health, 
ine Prime Minister must inform the National Legislative 
Assembly of any such actions taken 
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Other Provisions 

Judges are independent in the trial and adjudication of 
cases in accordance with the law. If no provision of the 
constitution is applicable in any case it shall be decided 
according to the constitutional practices of Thailand 
under the democratic form of government. The National 
Legislative Assembly shall decide questions of constitu- 


Thc Constitution, The Government, etc. 

tionality. All acts, announcements and orders of the 
Chairman of the Revolutionary Council carried out or 
issued before the promulgation of this constitution, which 
relate to the revolution, shall be considered ]a^vful. 

* The date for a general election was subsequently 
postponed to April 1979. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF THE STATE 

King Bhumibol Adulyadej (King Rama IX), succeeded to the throne June 1946. 


PRIVY COUHCIL 

Sanya Dharmasakti (President). 

Srisena Sombatsiri, 

Gen. Luang Suranarong. 

Prakob Hutasingh. 

Police Maj.-Gen. Arthasidhi Sidhisunthorn. 

M. C. Vongsanuwat Devakul. 

Gen. Samran Phaetyakul. 

THE CABINET 

{February 1978) 


Chaovana Na Silawan. 

Chinta Bunya-akom. 

M. C. Chakrabandhu Pensiri Chakrabandhu. 
Kitti Sihanond. 

Charunphan Isarangkun Na Ayuthaya. 

M. L. Chirayu Nava WONGS. 


Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior: Gen. Kriang- 

SAK ChoMANAN. 

Deputy Prime Ministers: Gen, Boonchai Ba.mrungphong, 
SuNTHORN Hongladarom, Sompob Hotrakitya. 
Ministers to the Prime Minister’s Office; Lieut.-Gen. 
Boonruen Buacharoon, Somporn Punyagupta. 

Minister of Defence: Gen. Lek Naeomali, 

Deputy Ministers of Defence: Admiral Thavil Rayana- 
NOND, Air Chief Marshal Prasong Kunadilok. 

Minister of Finance: Suphat Suthatham. 

Deputy Minister of Finance: Chalong Pungtrakul. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Upadit Pachariyangkun. 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs: Wongse Polnikorn. 
Minister of Agriculture and Co-operatives: Prida Karna- 

SUT. 

Deputy Ministers of Agriculture and Co-operatives: Dr. 

Arporn Sribhibhadh, Thumnong Singalavanija. 

Minister of Communications: Gen. Surakij Mayalarp. 

Deputy Ministers of Communications: Rear Admiral 
Sanong Nisalak, Prasong Sukhum, Prasit Narong- 
dej. 


Minister of Commerce; Nam Phoonwathu. 

Deputy Minister of Commerce; Prok Amaranan. 

Deputy Ministers of the Interior: Lieut.-Gen. Prem 
Tinsulanond, Damri Noimanee, Chamnong Deva- 
HASDIN Na Ayudhaya. 

Minister of Justice: Sutham Patrakom. 

Minister of Education: Dr. Boonsom Martin. 

Deputy Minister of Education: Dr. Kaw Sawadipanicii. 
Minister of Public Health: Prof. Yongyoot Sujjavanich. 
Deputy Minister of Public Health: Dr. Prapont Piyaratn. 
Minister of Industry: Kasame Chatikavanij. 

Deputy Minister of Industry: Burying Nandabhiwat, 
Minister of the Office of University Affairs: Dr. Kasem 

SUVVANAKUL, 

National Policy Council 
T wenty-three members. 

President: Admiral Sa'ngad Chaloryoo. 

Vice-President: Air Chief Marshal Kamol Dejatungka. 
Secretary-General: Gen. Kriangsak Chomanan. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY 

Speaker: Air Chief Marshal Harin Hongskula. 

Deputy Speakers: Gen. Chalerm Cmaruvastr, Prath- 

EUNG KIRATIBUT. 

In November 1977 the King appointed 360 members to 
the Assembly, of whom a majority were officers of the 
armed forces and the police and higli-ranking government 
officials. 
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Political Parties, Diplomatic Representation 

POLITICAL PARTIES 


In October 1976 all political parties were banned. After 
the coup in October 1977, it was announced that political 
parties would be allowed to operate again after the 
promulgation of a hew permanent constitution. The 
principal parties in operation before the ban are listed 
below. 

Democratic Parly: f. 1946; the oldest political party; 
monarchist and conservative: Pres. Seni Pramoj. 

New Force Party: left of centre; advocates a wide range of 
reforms along social democratic lines; led by Krasae 
Chanawong. 

Social Action Party: conservative; led by Kukrit Pramoj. 
Social Agrarian Party : right wng; led by Sawet Khampra- 

KORB. 


Social Justice Party: right wing with military elements; 
led by Air Chief Marshal Dawee Chulasapya. 

Social Nationalist Party: right %ving with elements of the 
former United Thai People’s Party; led by Prasit 
Kanchanawat. 

Socialist Party of Thailand: left wing; led by Col. Somkid 
Srisangkhom. 

Thai Nation: right-wing with elements of former United 
Thai People’s Party; Leader Maj.-Gen. Pramarn 
Adireksan; Deputy Leader Maj.-Gen. SiRi Siriyo- 
thin; Sec.-Gen. Maj.-Gen. Chartichai Choonhavan. 

United Sociaiist Front: amalgamation of six left-wing 
groups; pledged to abolish the anti-communist laws, 
create a fairer distribution of wealth, undertake land 
reform and place major industries under state control; 
led by Klaew Norpati. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO THAILAND 
(In Bangkok unless otherwise stated) 


Afghanistan : New Delhi, India. 

Argentina: 5th Floor, Thaniya Bldg., 62 Silom Rd.; 
Ambassador: Thomas Alva Negri (also accred. to 
Malaysia) . 

Australia: 7th Floor, Anglo-Thai Bldg., 64 Silom Rd.; 
Ambassador: M. L. Johnston. 

Austria: Maneeya Bldg. (3rd Floor), 518 Ploenchit Rd., 
P.O.B. 27; Ambassador: Karl Peterlik (also accred. 
to Burma and Singapore). 

Bangladesh: Rangoon, Burma. 

Belgium: 44 Soi Phya Phipat; Ambassador: (vacant) (also 
accred. to Burma and Laos). 

Brazil: 5th Floor, Maneeya Bldg., 518 Ploenchit Rd.; 
Ambassador: Ovidio de Andrade Melo (also accred. 
to Malaysia and Singapore) . 

Burma: 132 Sathorn Nua Rd.; Ambassador: U Tuang 
Hmong (also accred. to Laos). 

Canada: Boonmitr Bldg., 138 Silom Rd., P.O.B. 2090; 
Ambassador: William E. Bauer (also accred. to 
Burma and Laos). 

Chile: Tokyo, Japan. 

China, People’s Republic: Ambassador Hotel, Soi ii, 
Suldiumvit Rd., P.O.B. 11-1407; Ambassador: Chai 
Tse-min. 

Denmark: 10 Soi Attakam Prasit, Sathorn Tai Rd.; 
Ambassador: Frantz Bonaventura Howitz (also 
accred. to Burma and Laos). 

Dominican Republic: Taipeh, Taiwan. 

Egypt: 49 Soi Ruam Rudee, Ploenchit Rd.; Ambassador; 
Moustafa Fahmy El-Essawy. 

Finland: Jakarta, Indonesia. 

Franco: Custom House Lane, New Rd.; Ambassador; 
GfeRAED Andr^. 

Germany, Federal Republic: 9 Sathorn Tai Rd.; Ambas- 
sador; Dr. Edgar von Schmidt-Pauli. 

Greece: New Delhi, India. 

Hungary: Tokyo, Japan. 

India: 139 Pan Rd.; Ambassador: (vacant). 


Indonesia: 600-602 Phetchburi Rd.; Ambassador: Mo- 
hamad Kharis Suhud. 

Iran: Shell Bldg., 140 Wireless Rd., 9th Floor; Ambassador: 
Dr. Mohsen S. Esfandiary (also accred. to Laos, 
Malaysia and Singapore). 

Iraq: Islamabad, Pakistan. 

Israel: 31 Soi Lang Suan, Ploenchit Rd.; Ambassador: 
Reuven Dafni (also accred. to Laos). 

Italy: 92 Sathorn Nua Rd.; Ambassador; Mario Prunas 
(also accred. to Laos). 

Japan: 1674 New Phetchburi Rd.; Ambassador: Hiroshi 
Hitomi. 

Jordan: New Delhi, India. 

Korea, Republic: 956 Rama IV Rd., Olympia Thai Bldg., 
ist Floor; Ambassador: Kun Park. 

Laos: 193 Sathorn Tai Rd.; Ambassador: Vanthong 
Sengmuang (also accred. to Burma, Malaysia, Pakistan 
and the Philippines). 

Lebanon: New Delhi, India. 

Malaysia: 35 Sathorn Tai Rd.; Ambassador: Abdul 
Rahman bin Abdul Jalal. 

Nepal: 189 Soi Puengsuk, Siikhumvit Rd.; Ambassador: 
Bharat Raj Bhandary. 

Neth'.,rlands: 106 Wireless Rd.; Ambassador: Frans Van 
Dongen (also accred. to Bangladesh and Laos). 

New Zealand: Anglo-Thai Bldg., 64 Silom Rd.; Ambassador : 

R. B. Taylor (also accred. to Laos). 

Nigeria: New Delhi, India. 

Norway: 16 Surasak Rd.; Ambassador: Finn Synnoevroen 
Koren (also accred. to Burma). 

Pakistan: 31 Soi Nana Nua, Sukhumvit Rd,; Ambassador: 

Mansur Ahmad (also accred. to Laos). 

Peru: New Delhi, India. 

Philippines: 760 Sukhumvit Rd.; Ambassador: Gen 
Manuel T. Yan. 

Pol^d: 16 Soi Chaivos (ii) Sukhumvit Rd.; Ambassador : 
Boguslaw Zakrzewski. 
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Portugal: 26 Bush Lane; Ambassador: Dr. Joaquim 
Renato CorrLa Pinto-Soares. 

Romania: Dacca, Bangladesh. 

Saudi Arabia: loth Floor, 138 Silom Rd.; Charge d’affaires: 
Ghaleb a. Sam an. 

Singapore: 129 Sathorn Tai Rd.; Ambassador: Chi Owyang 
(also accred. to Burma) . 

Spain: 104 Wireless Rd.; Ambassador : Antonio Cirera y 
Prim (also accred. to Malaysia and Singapore) . 

Sri Lanka: yth Floor, Nai Lert Bldg., 87 Sukhumvit Rd.; 
Charge d'affaires: Chandra Monarawala. 

Sweden: 197/1 Silom Rd.; Ambassador : Jean-Christophe 
Oberg (also accred. to Burma and Laos). 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion 

Switzerland: 35 North Wireless Rd., P.O.B. 821; Ambas- 
sador: Frieder Andres (also accred. to Burma and 
Laos). 

Turkey; 352 Phaholyothin Rd.; Ambassador: (vacant) 
(also accred. to Laos and Singapore) . 

U.S.S.R.: 108 Sathorn Nua Rd.; Ambassador: Boris I. 
Ilyechev. 

United Kingdom: Ploenchit Rd.; Ambassador: Peter 
Tripp. 

U.S.A.: 95 Wireless Rd.; Ambassador: Charles White- 
house. 

Vatican; 217 Sathorn Tai Rd.; Apostolic Pro-Ntincio: The 
Most Rev. Giovanni Moretti. 

Yugoslavia: 15 Soi 6r, Sukhumvit Rd.; Ambassador: 
(vacant) . 


Thailand also has diplomatic relations with Algeria, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Cambodia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Fiji, 
Gabon, Grenada, Guatemala, Iceland, the lvory Coast, Kenya, Kuwait, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mauritania, IMexico, Monaco, 
Mongolia, Nicaragua, Papua New Guinea, Paraguay, Qatar, Tunisia, Uruguay and Viet-Nam. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

COURTS OF FIRST INSTANCE 


Magistrates’ Courts (Sam Kwaeng): Function is to dispose 
of small cases with minimum formality and expense. 
Judges sit singly. 

Juvenile Courts (Sam Kadee Dek Lae Yaochon): original 
jurisdiction over juvenile delinquency and matters 
aSecting children and young persons. One judge and 
one woman associate judge form a quorum. There are 
four courts in Bangkok, Songkla, Nakhon Ratchasima 
and Chiangmai. 

Civil Court (Sarn Paeng): Court of general original juris- 
diction in civil and bankruptcy cases in Bangkok and 
Thonburi, Two judges form a quorum. 

Criminal Court (Sarn Aya): Court of general original juris- 
diction in criminal cases in Bangkok and Thonburi. 
Two judges form a quorum. 

Provincial Courts (Sarn Changvad): Exercise unlimited 
original jurisdiction in all civil and criminal matters, 
including bankruptcy, within its own district which is 
generally the province itself . Two judges forma quorum. 
At each of the five Provincial Courts in the South of 
Thailand where the majority of the population are 
Muslims (i.e. Pattani, Yala, Betong, Satun and Nara- 


thiwat), there are two Dath Yutithum or Kadis 
(Muslim judges). A Kadi sits with two trial judges in 
order to administer Islamic laws and usages in civil 
cases involving family and inheritance where all parties 
concerned are Muslims. Questions on Islamic laws and 
usages w'hich are interpreted by a Kadi are final. 

COURT OF APPEALS 

Sarn Uthorn: Appellate jurisdiction in all civil, bank- 
ruptcy and criminal matters; appeals from all the 
Courts of First Instance throughout the countrj' come 
to this Court. Two judges form a quorum. 

SUPREME COURT 

Sarn DIka: The final court of appeal in all civil, bankruptcy 
and criminal cases. The quorum in the Supreme Court 
consists of three judges. The Court sits in plenary 
session occasionally to determine cases of e.xceptional 
importance, when the judges disagree or cases where 
there are reasons for reconsideration or overruling of 
its own precedents. The quorum for the full Court is 
half the total number of judges in the Supreme Court. 

Chief Justice; Suthaji Patrakhom. 


RELIGION 


Buddhism is the prevailing religion. Besides Buddhists, 
there are some Muslim Malays. Most of the immigrant 
Chinese are Confucians. 

There is also a small number of Christians, mainly in 
Bangkok and Northern Thailand. 


BUDDHIST 

Supreme Patriarch of Thailand: Somdij Phra Ariyavong- 
sakhatayan (Wasana Mahathera). 

The Buddhist Association of Thailand: 41 Phra Aditya St., 
Bangkok; under royal patronage; f. 1934 : 3>879 mems.; 
Pres. Dr. Sanya Thammasak. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC 

Bangkok: Archbishop; Most Rev. Michael Michai 
Kitbunchu, Assumption Cathedral, Bangrak, Bang- 
kok 5. 


Thar 6 and Nonseng: Archbishop’s House, Thard, Sakon- 
nakhon; Archbishop; Most Rev. Michel Kien Samo- 
phithak. 

Catholic Association of Thailand: 12 Convent Rd., Bangkok. 

PROTESTANT 

The Church of Christ in Thailand: 14 Pramuan Rd., Bang- 
kok; f. 1934; communicant mems. 31,000; Moderator 
Rev. Tongkham Pantupong; Gen. Sec. Dr. Koson 
Srisang; affiliated mission mems.; United Presbyterian 
(U.S.A.), Christian Church (Disciples of Chri.‘-t) U.S..>\., 
Thailand Baptist Missionary Fellow.ship, German 
Lutheran (Marburger), Presbyterian Church of Korea, 
Lutheran Church of America, Uniting Cliurch of 
.\ustralia, Presbyterian Church of New Zealand, 
Evangelida, Covenant Church (U.S..\.), The Leprosy 
Mission (.■Australia). Korea International .'lission. 
United Church of Christ in Japan; Member of the 
World Presbyterian .*VIliance, East .Asia Ch.risfian 
Conference and WCC. 
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The Press 


THE PRESS 


(In Bangkok unless otherwise stated) 


After the change of regime in October 1976 strict press 

censorship was imposed and many newspapers were closed, 

but by 'mid-1977 most had re-opened. 

DAILIES 
Thai Language 

Ban Muang: i Soi Pluemchit, Superhighways Rd.; f. 1972; 
Editor VijARN Pukpiboon; circ. 100,000. 

Bangkok News (formerly Kiattisakdi): 108 Suapa Rd.; 
Editor Charn Sinsook; circ. 45,000. 

Chao Phraya: Bangkok; f. 1977; government daily. 

Chao Thai: Thai Samaki Co. Ltd., 555 Chakrapatpong Rd., 
Siyaek Maensrie; f. 1947; Editor Chalerm WurHi- 
Kosix; circ. 10,000. 

Daily News: 423 Siphya Rd.; f. 1964; Editor-in-Chief Sanit 
Ekachai; circ. 230,000. 

Dao Siam: Mansion 4, Rajdamnern Ave.; f. 1974; Editor 
Lek Laksanaphol; circ. 50,000. 

Khao Panich (Daily Trade News): Khao Panich Printing 
House, Memorial Bridge; Editor Sophon Eamkeo- 
f. 1950; circ. 10,000. ’ 

Siam Rath: Mansion 6, Rajdamnern Ave.; f. 1950; Editor 
Nopporn Bunyarit; circ. 100,000. 

Thai Daily: 3ii,Phra Sumen Rd.; f. 1968; Editor Chalerm 
Tuanhiligit; circ. 38,000. 

Thai Rath: i Highway Route i; f. 1953; Editor Kamphol 
Vacharaphol; circ. 500,000. 


Wae Sri Ruen: 13/22 Prachatipok Rd.; Editor Mrs. Nantra 
Ratanakom. 

Nakorn Thai: 13-22 Soi Wat Hivanruchee, Prachatipok 
Rd. 

Phadung Slip: 163 Soi Thesa, Rajborpit Rd.; Editor 
Aksorn Chuapanya. 

Sakul Thai: 58 Soi 36, Sukumvit Rd.; Editor Prayoon 
SONGSERM-SWASDI. 

Satri Sarn: 83-86 Arkarntrithosthep 2, Prachathipatai Rd.; 
f.' 1948; women’s magazine; Editor Miss Nilawan 
PiNTONG. 

See Ros: 612 Luke Luang Rd.; Editor Mani Chindanondh. 

Siam Rath Weekly Review: Mansion 6, Rajdamnern Ave.; 
Editor Samruey Singhadet. 

English Language 

Financial Post: Mansion 4, Rajdamnern Ave., Bangkok. 

FORTNIGHTLIES 

Chaiya-Pruek: 599 Maitrichit Rd.; f. 1953; Editor Anuj 
Apapirom. 

Pharp Khao Taksin: 226 Samsen Rd.; Editor Luan 
ViRAPHAT. 

Saen Sook; 553/9 Sriayuthya Rd.; Editor. Suchati 
Amonkul. 

Sena Sarn : .^my Auditorium, Ministry of Defence; Editor 
Lt.-Col. Fuen Disyavong. 


English Language 

Bangkok Post: Post Publishing Co. Ltd., 968 Rama IV Rd , 
Bangkok; f. 1946; Editor Michael J. Gorman- circ 
over 17,000. 

The Nation Review: 33/28 Soi Petchburi, Petchburi Rd • 
f. 1971; Editor SuNiDA Panyaratabandhu- circ’ 
12,000. ’ 


Chinese Language 

Chia Pao Daily News: 1017 Siphya Crossroads, New Rd • 
f. 1968; Editor Eng Engpicho; circ. 67,000. 

Sakon: 21/1 Phrayi Si Crossroad; f. 1955; Editor Yao 
iiWA; circ. 9,000. 

Sing Sian Wan Pao Daily News: 267 New Rd.- f. loio- 

Editor Chang Yi Kwang; circ. 40,500. 

Siri Nakorn: 108 Suapa Rd.; f. 1959; Editor Prasit 
Siriwariwet; circ. 10,000. 

’"‘’"I fvfvv '960: Editor Sakhorn 
Rayawatt; circ. 20,000. 


WEEKLIES 
Thai Language 

Arthit (The Sun): 58 Soi 36, Sukumvit Rd. 

Bangkok: 3 i ~7 Lan Luang Rd.; Editor Vichit Rojana- 

PRABHA. 

Bangkok Time: 37 Bamrung Muang Rd.; Editor Charoon 
Kuvanondh. 

Dara Thai: 9 Soi Bampen, Tung Mahamek; Editor Surat 
Puka-ves. 


Chao Krung: Mansion 6 , Rajdamnern Ave.; Editor Nop- 

PHORN Bunyarit. 

Chaiyapruek : Maitri Chit Rd. ; Editor Pluang Na-Nakorn. 

(Dharma-vision)-. Foundation of 
Mahamakut Rajavidyalaya, Phra Sumeru Rd., Bang- 
Kok 2; f. 1894: Buddhism and related subjects; Editor 
Group Capt. Megh Amphaicharit; circ.. 5, 000. 

^* 5 ;™ Publications Ltd., 101 Naret Rd., 
e.v.B. 12-89, Bangkok; f. Dec. 1968; English language; 

usiness, industry, finance and economics; Editor Tos 
Patumsen; circ. 6,000. 

Kasikorn: Dept, of Agriculture, Bangkhen, Bangkok 9; 
Editor Sawart Ratanaworabhan! 

The Lady: 77 Rama V Rd.; Editor Princess Ngarmchitr 
Prem Purachatra. 

Burapa Rd.; Editor Thamrong- 

SAK Srichand. 

I-}-- 73-75 Sow Ching Cha 

20,000 ' Archin Punjaphan; circ. 

^°:i®™™ent Public Relations Dept., 
Bangkok 2; Thai and English; 
Editor Mrs. Pawa Watanasupt; circ. 2 000. 


Darunee (Lady) : 7/2 Soi Watanawonge. Rajprarope Rd • 
f. 1953; Editor Weer.\w .AN Suwanvipath; circ. 100,000. 

Khun Ying: 215 Soi Saynamthip, Sukumvit Rd.; women’s 
magazine. 
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Associated Press (AP) {U.S.A.); P.O.B. 775, Bangkok; 
Correspondent Dennis D. Gray. 

Central News Agency Inc, (C.N.A.) {Taiwan); 17 Soi St., 
Louis 2, Sathorn South Rd., Bangkok; Chief of Bureau 
Conrad Lu. 


Reuters (U.K.): P.O.B. 877, Maneeya Bldg., 518/2 Ploen- 
chit Rd., Bangkok. 


The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television 

United Press International (UPl) (U.S.A.): U Chu Liang 
Bldg., 968 Rama IV Rd., Bangkok; Man. Alan 
Dawson. 

Antara and the Jiji Press also have bureaux in Bangkok. 

PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Press Association of Thailand: 299 Nakom Rassima North 
Rd., Bangkok; f. 1941; Pres. Wasant Choosakul. 
There are other regional Press organizations and two 
journalists’ organizations. 


PUBLISHERS 


Ghalermnit Press: 108 Sukumvit Soi 53, Bangkok; f. 1957; 
dictionaries, history, literature, guides to Thai lan- 
guage, books on Thailand; Mans. M. L. M. Jumsai and 
Mrs. Jumsai. 

Dhamabuja: 5/1-2 Asadang Rd., Bangkok; religious books; 
Man. ViROCHANA Siri-ath. 

Liang Publications LP: 568/20 Soi Pranakares, Rama IV 
Rd., Bangkok. 

Prae Pittaya Ltd.: P.O.B. 914, 718 Wang Burapa Rd., 
Bangkok; general Thai books; Man. Chit Praepanich. 

Pramuansarn Publishing House: 703/15-16 Petchburi 
Rd., Bangkok; f. 1955; general books, fiction and non- 
fiction, paperbacks, guidebooks, children’s books; Man. 
Lime Taechatada. 


Ruamsarn: 864 Burapua Palace, Bangkok 2; f. 1951; Man. 
Bumrung Tawewatanasarn. 

Siam Directory: P.O.B. 1515, Bangkok; history, politics, 
economics, business directories. 

Suksapan Panit {Business Organization of Teachers’ Insti- 
tute): Mansion 9, Rajdamnern Ave., Bangkok; f. 1950; 
general books, textbooks, children’s books, pocket- 
books; Man. Kamthon Sathirakul. 

Thai Watana Panit: 599 Maitrijit Rd., Bangkok; children’s 
books, Thai and English textbooks. 

ASSOCIATION 

Publishers’ and Booksellers’ Association of Thailand: 

Chalermnit, 1-2 Erawan Arcade, Bangkok; Pres. M. L. 
Manich Jumsai. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


RADIO 

Radio Thailand (Thai National Broadcasting Station): 

Government Public Relations Department, Rajdam- 
nern Ave., Bangkok; f. 1938; under Government 
control; educational, entertainment, cultural and 
news programmes; Dir.-Gen. of Public Relations 
Dept. Kamchat Keepanich; Dir. of Radio Thailand 
SoMCHIT SiDDHICHAI. 

Home Service: 40 affiliated stations in Bangkok and 
24 provinces; operates three programmes; Chief 
Prasong Dhammathiti. 

External Services: In Thai, English, French, Vietna- 
rnese, Cambodian, Chinese (Mandarin), Laotian, 
Burmese and Malay; Dir. Ramyong Sakornpan. 

Ministry of Education Broadcasting Service: Centre for 
Educational Innovation and Technology, Ministry of 
Education, Bangkok; f. 1954: Dir. of Centre Napa 
Bhongbhibhat; evening programmes for general 
public; daytime programmes for schools. 

Pituksuntiradse Radio Stations: Two at Paruksakavun 
Palace and Bangkhon, Bangkok, two at Nakorn 
Rachasima and one at Chiangmai; Dir.-Gen. Suchart 
P. Sakorn; programmes in Thai. 

Radio Station HSUS: Bang-Suc, Bangkok; controlled by 
Government, permits advertising; Dir.-Gen. K. Ken- 
ntlADOMYING. 


Voice of Free Asia: Ayutthajm Province; f. 1968; under the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; programmes in Thai, 
English and several other languages used in the area. 

In 1975 there were an estimated 5.4 million radio sets. 


TELEVISION 

Television of Thailand (TVT): Government Public Rela- 
tions Department, Bangkok; operates 5 black and 
white stations (Lampang, Khonkhaen, Surat Thani, 
Phuket and Haadyai/Songkla). 

Tne Bangkok Entertainment Co. Ud.: Bangkok; operates a 
colour television servdcc. 

The Bangkok Radio and Television Co, Ltd.: Bangkok; 
operates a colour television serAucc. 

The Mass Communications Organization of Thailand 
(Channel 9 ): 66/1-2 Pra Sumane Rd., Banglampoo, 
Bangkok 2; f. 1954 as Thai Television Co. Ltd.; colour 
service; Dir. Pramut Sut.abutr. 

Royal Thai Army HSA-TV; Phaholyothin St., Sanam-Pao, 
Bangkok; f. 1958; operates channels in Bangkok and 
Nakorn Sawan; Dir.-Gen. Maj-Gcn. Prasit Ciiu.vnu.v. 

In 1975 there were about 761,000 TV receivers in use. 
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Finance 


FINANCE 


(cap.=capital; p.u.=paid up; dep.= deposits; m.=million; res. = reserves; amounts in baht). 


BANKING 
Central Bank 

Bank of Thailand: 273 Bang Khunprom, P.O.B. 154, 
Bangkok 2; f. 1942; government-owned; cap. 20m.; 
dep. (Government and banks) 16,872m. (Sept. 1977); 
Gov. Dr. Snoh Unakul. 

Commercial Banks 

Asia Trust Bank Ltd.: 80-82 Anuwongse Rd., P.O.B. 195, 
Bangkok; f. 1965; cap. p.u. 200m.; dep. 2,743m. (Sept. 
1977) Chair. Princess Chumbhot of Nagor Svarga; 
Pres. Wallob Tarnvanichkul; 24 brs. 

Bangkok Bank Ltd.: 3-9 Suapa Rd., Bangkok; f. 1944; 
cap. p.u. i,2oom.; dep. 46,524m. (Sept. 1977); Pres. 
Boonchu Rojanastien; Chair. Chin Sophonpanich; 
198 brs. 

Bangkok Bank of Commerce Ltd.: 171 Surawong Rd., 
Bangkok; f. 1944; cap. loom.; dep. 5,519m. (Sept. 
1977); Chair. Boonrub Phinij Chonkadi; Man. Dir. 
Thanit Bisalputra; no brs. 

Bangkok Metropolitan Bank Ltd.: 2 Chalermkhet IV Rd., 
Suan Mali, Bangkok; f. 1950; cap. lom.; dep. 6,277m. 
(Sept. 1977); Chair, and Pres. Udane Tejapaibul; 
47 brs. 

Bank of Asia Ltd.: 601 Charoen Krung Rd., Bangkok, 
P.O.B. 112; f. 1939; cap. p.u. 150m.; dep. 2,606m. 
(Sept. 1977); Chair. Charoon Euarchukiati; Man. 
Sathien Tejapaibul; 16 brs. 


Union Bank of Bangkok Ltd.: P.O.B. 2114, 624 Yawaraj 
Rd., Bangkok; f. 1949; cap. p.u. 70m.; dep. 2,283m. 
(Sept. 1977); Chair. Gen. Kricha Punnakanta; Pres. 
Banjurd Cholvijarn; 50 brs. 

Wang Lee Bank Ltd.: 1016 Rama IV Rd., P.O.B. 2731, 
Bangkok 5; f. 1933; cap. p.u. 12m.; dep. 380m. (Sept. 
’^977); Chair. Tan Siew Ting Wanglee; Man. Dir. 
SuviT Wang Lee; 5 brs. 


Government Savings Bank of Thailand: 470 Phaholyothin 
Rd., Bangkok 4; f. 1913; cap. 1,365m.; dep. 13,795m. 
(Sept. 1977); 372 brs.; Chair. Iad Nakornthap; Dir.- 
Gen. Dusdee Svasdi-Xuto. 

Foreign Banks 

Bank of America N.T. and S.A.: San Francisco; 297 
Surawong Rd., P.O.B. 158, Bangkok 5; f. 1949; dep. 
671m. (Sept. 1977); Man. Robert E. Phillips. 

Bank of Canton Ltd.: 197/1 Silom Rd., Bangkok 5; f. 1921; 

dep. 139m. (Sept. 1977); Man. Sun Chen Ya. 

Bank of Tokyo Ltd.: 62 Thaniya Bldg., Silom Rd., Bang- 
kok; f. 1962; dep. 829m. (Sept. 1977); Man. Masahiro 
Miyamoto. 

I’Indochine et de Suez S.A.: Paris; 140 Wireless 
Rd., P.O.B. 303, Bangkok 5;- f. 1897; dep. 324m. 
(Sept. 1977); Man. A. Bourbon. 


Bank of Ayudhya Ltd.: P.O.B. 491. 550 Ploenchit Rd., 
Bangkok; f. 1945; cap. p.u. 300m.; dep. 8,291m. 
(Sept. 1977): Chair. Police Gen. Prasert Rujiravongs; 
Man. Dir. Chuan Ratanarak; 105 brs. 

First Bangkok City Bank Ltd.: 20 Yukhon 2 Rd., Suanmali, 
Bangkok; formerly Thai Development Bank; cap. p.u. 
271m.; dep. 4,532m. (Sept. 1977); 49 brs.; Chair. 
Sunthorn Sathiratnai; Man. Dir. Coro Tejapaibul. 

Krung Thai Bank Ltd. {State Commercial Bank of Thailand)-. 
260 Yawaraj Rd., Bangkok i; f. 1966; government- 
owned; cap. p.u. 6oom.; dep. 20,465m. (Sept. 1977); 
Chair. Amnuay Viravan; Gen. Man, Tamjai Kham- 
PHATo; 145 brs. 

Laem Thong Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 131, 289 Suriwong Rd. 
Bangkok; f. 1948; cap. 24m.; dep. 943m. (Sept. 1977); 
Man. Dir. Somboon Nandh.abiwat; Chair. Police Lt.- 
Gen. Torsakdi Yomnak; 3 brs. 

Siam City Bank Ltd.: 13 Anuwongse Rd., Bangkok; f. 
1941; cap. p.u. 20om.; dep. 6,316m, (Sept. 1977); Chair. 
Chalerm Chio-Sakul; Man. Dir. Visidtha Srisom- 
boon; 91 brs. 

Siam Commercial Bank Ltd.: 1060 New Petchburi Rd., 
P.O.B. 15, Bangkok 4; f. 1906; cap. p.u. loom.; dep. 
8. 174m. (Sept. 1977); Chair. Poonperm Krairiksh; 
Gen. Man. Pr.achitr Yossundara; 78 brs. 

Thai Danu Bank Ltd.: 393 Silom Rd., Bangkok; f. 1949; 
cap. p.u. 62ra.; dep. 1,420m. (Sept. 1977); Chair. Pote 
. Sarasin; Pres. Chalerm Prachuabmoh; 12 brs. 

Thai Farmers’ Bank Ltd.: 142 Silom Rd., Bangkok, P.O.B. 
1366; f. 1945; cap. p.u. 280m.; dep. 14,853m. (Sept 
1977): Pres. Banyong Lamsam; Chair. Bancha 
Lamsan; 145 brs. 

Thai Military Bank Ltd.: ManMon 2, Rajdamnem Ave., 
Bangkok; £. 1957; cap. p.u. lom.; dep. 3,485m. (Sept! 
1977): Pres. SuKUM Navapan; Chair. Gen. Tira 
Vichitsonggram; 42 brs. 


w.u-.ooas Ddnn: Madras; jrvajawougsc 

Bangkok; f. I947I dep. 225m. (Sept. 1977); Gen. Man. 
A. J. Sella Kumar. " 

Chartered Bank: 1-3 Rama IV Rd., Saladaeng Circle, 

m1"r 

Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: New York; 965 Rama 1 Rd., 
AT ■ Ps-ngkok; f. 1964; dep. 564m. (Sept. 1977); 

Man. Hendrik Steenbergen. ^ ^ ^ 

Four Seas Communications Bank Ltd.: Singapore; 231 
Rajawongse Rd., Bangkok i; f. 1909; dep. 95m. 
(Sept. 1977); Man. Chew Chek Chuan. 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation: Hong 
Center, Rama i Rd., Bangkok 5; 
f. 1888, dep. 465m. (Sept. 1977); Man. J. Baton. 

International Commercial Bank of China: Taipei; 95 Suapa 

fAMEfa^SHENm'^^^ Man. 

Mercantile Bank Ltd.: London; 64 Silom Rd., Bangkok; 

^ f. 1923, dep. 233m. (Sept. 1977); Man. J. H. Mason. 

”'*deo^oS8m*'l'c;‘ Silom Rd., Bangkok; f. 1952; 

dep. 988m. (Sept. 1977); Man. Waichiro Maeda. 

United Malayan Banking Corpn. Ltd.: Kuala Lumpur; 

den P-O B- 2149, Bangkok; f. 1964; 

aep. 357m. (Sept. 1977); Man. Lim Cheng Lai. 

DEVELOPlVffiNT FINANCE ORGANIZATIONS 

Agricultural Co-operatives 

4^9 Nakornsawan Rd., Bangkok; f. 1956 to 
provide credit for agriculture; cap. 1,506m.; dep. 
5 r 399 m. ( ept. 1977); Man. Chamlong Tohtong. 
Government Housing Bank: 77 Rajdamnem Ave., Bang- 
' ' ^953 fo provide housing finance; cap. 256m.; 

J,^ 77 ): Chair. Lieut. -Gen. Amnard 
Damrigan, Man. Manasakdi Intarakomalyasut. 
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Industrial Finance Corporation of Thailand (IFCT): 1770 
New Petchburi Rd., Bangkok; f. 1959 to assist in the 
establishment, expansion or modernization of industrial 
enterprises in the private sector; to bring about mobili- 
zation and pooling of funds and assist in capital market 
development; makes medium- and long-term loans, 
underwriting shares and securities and guaranteeing 
loans; cap. p.u. 250m. (June 1977); loans granted 
3,832m. on 386 projects (June 1977); Chair. Sommai 
Hooxtrakool; Dir. Waree Bhoxgsvej. 

Board of Investment: 28 Mansion 2, Rajdamnem Ave., 
Bangkok; Chair. Kriaxgsak Chomanan; Sec.'G-en. 
SOMPORX PUNYAGUPTA. 

Small industries Finance Office (SIFO): 16 Mansion 6, 
Rajdamnem Ave., Bangkok; f. 1964 to pro\'ide finance 
for small-scale industries; cap. 56m. (June 1977); Chair. 
Prapas Chakkaphak; Man. Seree SukoxtasitK. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 

Securities Exchange of Thailand (SET): 965 Rama I Rd., 
Bangkok; f. 1975; 30 mems.; 28 listed firms; 3 author- 
ized firms; Chair. Waree Bhoxgsvej; Man. Dir. 

SUKREE KaOCHAROEN. . 


INSURANCE 

In 1977 there were 55 domestic insurance companies 
operating in Thailand (g life, 46 non-life). There were also 
11 foreign companies (2 life, 9 non-life). 

Selected Domestic Insuraxce Companies 
(Bangkok) 

Bangkok Insurance Co. Ltd.: The Bangkok Insurance BMg., 

302 Shorn Rd.; f. 1947; non-life insurance; Chair. 
Chin Sophonpanich; Man. Dir. Chai Sophonpanich. 

Bangkok Union Insurance Co. Ltd.: 175-177 Suriwong Rd.; 
f. 1962; non-life; Chair. Porn Liewphairatana; Man. 

Dir. Malinee Liewphairatana. 

China Insurance Co. (Siam) Ltd.: 95 Suapa Rd.; f. 1948; 
fire and marine underwriters; Gen. Man. Foo PhUCHit 
Kanoxj. 

TRADE AND 

CHAMBERS OF COkLMERCE 
Thai Chamber of Commerce: 150 Rajbopit Rd., Bangkok; 
f. 1946: 820 mems.; Pres. Ob Vasuratna; Vice- Pres. 
Kitcha Yadhanasindhu, Preecha Taxprasert, Dr. 
SoMPHOB Sussangkarn; pubis. Thailand Business 
Bevicw (monthly), Thai Chamber of Commerce Directory. 

Chiangmai Chamber of Commerce: 81 Rajavithi Rd., 
Cliiangmai. 

Cholburi Chamber of Commerce: Cholburi, South-East 
Thailand. 

GOVERNMENT ORGANIZ.-^TIONS 
Forest Industry Organization: 76 Rajdamnem Nok .Vve., 

Rangkok 2; f. 19^7; has wide responsibilities concerning 
all aspects of Thailand’s forestry and wood industries, 
Man. Dir. .A..mxuav Corvaxich. 

Natural Gas Organization of Thailand (NGOT): Bangkok; 
i-. 19771 responsible for buying natural gas and super- 
vi.sing gas pipeline projects. 

Rubber Estate Organization: Rajdamnem Nok Ave., 
Bangkok 2. 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

International Assurance Co. Ltd.: 53S/1-4 Rama I Rd.; 
f. 1952; non- life; Chair. Pich.ai Kulavanich; Man. 
Dir. SoMCHAi !JLak.asaxtipia'a; fire, marine, general. 

Inter Life Assurance (Thailand) Ltd.: 8S7 Rama I Rd.; 
f. 1951; life; Chair. ‘Suvan Ruexyos; Man. Dir. 
SUTHEE NoPAKUX. 

Ocean Insurance Company Ltd.: 1666 Krung Kasem Rd.; 
f. 1949; life and non-life; Chair. Choti .-^ss.aKUL.A; Man. 
Dir. Tana Bulsuk. 

Shiang Ann Insurance Co. Ltd.: 40-42 Chalermkhet Soi 3, 
Plabplachai Rd.; f. 1952; non-life insurance; Chair. 
Thong Assaratan.a; Man. Dir. Vaxich Ch.aiy.w.an.a. 

South-East Insurance Co. Ltd. {Arkanay Prakan Pai Co. 
Lid.)-. South-East Insurance Bldg., 315 Shorn Rd.; 
f. 1941; life and non-life insurance; Chair. R. S. 
J0TIK.ASATHIRA; IMan. Dir. Athorx Titir.anondh. 

Syn Man Kong Insurance Co. Ltd.: 109 Suapa Rd.; f. 1951; 
fire, automobhe and personal accident; Chair. Supasit 
Mahakux; Man. Dir. Vichit JLaxajesad.a. 

Thai Commercial Insurance Co. Ltd.: 133/19 {6th Floor) 
Rajdamri Rd.; f. 1940; fire, marine and casualri^; 
Chair. Thaxa Posayoxdh; ISIans. SucHix W.anglee, 
SURAJIT Wanglee. 

Thai Insurance Co. Ltd.: 393 Thai Danu Bldg., Shorn Rd.; 
f. 1938; non-life; Chair. Pote Sarasin; Man. Dir. 
Ch-alor Thoxgsuphan. 

Thai Life Insurance Co. Ltd.; 96S Rama IV Rd.; life; 
f. 1942; Chair. Vanich Chaiyavan; Man. Dir. Axiwat 
Kritayakirana. 

Thai Prasit Insurance Co. Ltd.: 295 Siphya Rd.; f. 1947; 
fire, marine and automobile; Chair. T.\x Eng Ghee; 
Man. Dir. Liang Sriskul. 

Wilson Insurance Co. Ltd.: 5th Floor, Bangkok Bank 
Rajawongse Branch Bldg., 245-249 Rajawongse Rd.; 
f. 1951; fire, marine insurance; Chair. Chin Sophon- 
panich; Man. Dir. Choomporx Rungsopinkul. 

Associations 

General Insurance Association: 335 Muang Thai Life 
Assurance Bldg., Charoen Krung Rd., Bangkok. 

Thai Life Assurance Association: 183 Firestone Bldg., 
Sukumvit Rd., Bangkok. 

INDUSTRY 

Thai Sugar Organization: Luang Rd., Bangkok i. 

INDUSTRI.AL AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
The Association of Thai Industries: "Suriyothai" Bldg., 
5th Floor, 260 Phaholyothin Rd., Bangkok 4; f. 1967; 
300 mems.; Pres. Bunjerd Cholvijarn; Vice-Pres. 
Thavorn Pornprapha, Pong Sarasix, Visit Tan- 
sacha. 

Bangkok Rice Millers’ Association; 952 Sathorn Tai Rd., 
Bangkok. 

Jute Association of Thailand: 52/3 Suriwong Rd., Bangkok 
5 - 

Mineral Industry Association of Thailand: c/o Department 
of Mineral Resources, Rama VI Rd., Bangkok 3. 

Pharmaceutical Association of Thailand: 49/iS New 
Petchburi Rd., Bangkok. 

Rice Exporters’ Association of Thailand: 120 N. Sathorn 
Rd., Bangkok 5; Chair. Yo.xgyuth Kularataxa. 

Rice Mill Association of Thailand: 333 South Sathorn Rd.. 
Bangkok 5. 
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Rubber Trade Association of Thailand: c/o 120 Chalerm 
Khetr II Rd., Bangkok i. 

Sawmills Association: 365 Visuthykasat Rd., Bangkok 2. 
The Tapioca Traders' Association: B-Chnliang Bldg., 
968 Rama'IV Rd., Bangkok 5. 

Thai Food Processors’ Association: 72-8 Soi Sarnchaochet, 
Charoen Krung Rd., Bangkok. 

Thai Jute Association: 52/3 ThaiLaithong Bldg., Suriwong 
Rd., Bangkok. 

Thai Maize and Produce Traders’ Association: 52/16-18 
Suriwong Rd., Bangkok 5. 

Thai Silk Association: 28 Phaholyothin Rd., Bangkok. 


Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism 

Thai Sugar Producers’ Association: 49 Sukumvit 64 Rd., 
Bangkok. 

Thai Timber Exporters Association: 48 Soi Saphan Ku, 
Rama IV rL, Tambon Thungmahamek, Bangkok 12; 
f. 1949; 64 mems.; Chair. Phairoj Rojanatanti. 

Thai Lac Association: 66 Chalerm Khetr i, Bangkok i. 

Thai Textile Manufacturing Association: Manhattan 
Hotel Bldg., 12 Sukhumvit 15, Bangkok ii. 

Timber Traders’ Association: 7/2 Pipat Lane, Silom Road, 
Bangkok. 

Union Textile Merchant Association of Thailand: 252-254 
Mahachak Rd., Bangkok i. , 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

State Railway of Thailand: Yodse, Bangkok; f. 1891; 
8,207 km. of track; Chair. Gen. Kriangsak Chomanan; 
Gen. Man. Sanga Navicharern; Sec. Mani Hin- 
shiranan; publ. Khaoroifai (Thai, monthly). 

ROADS 

Total length of primary and secondary roads at the end 
of 1975 was 20,097 km., of which 72 per cent were paved. 
Under Thailand’s Second Highway Project it is planned to 
build approximately 90 kilometres of a new two-lane 
highway to the east of the Nan River and possibly to 
improve 475 kilometres of feeder roads in the area. 

Department'of Land Transport: Phaholyothin Rd., Bang- 
kok. 

Royal Automobile Association of Thailand: 1174 Phaholyo- 
thin Rd., Bangkok. 

SHIPPING 

Port Authority of Thailand: Bangkok; 16 vessels; Chair. 
Admiral Prajum I. Mokaves, r.t.n.; Dir. Admiral 

AbHAI SlTAKALIN, R.T.K. 

Bangkok United Mechanical Co. Ltd.: 144 Sukumvit Rd., 
Bangkok; coastal services; Pres. P. Prasarttong- 
Orsoth; Man. C. W. Chaikomin; i tanker. 

Keat Navigation Co. Ltd.: 19 Thalang Rd., Phuket; Gen. 
Man. C. Upatising; i cargo vessel. 

Thai Industrial Trust and Shipping Co. Ltd.: 62 Siliom Rd., 
Bangkok. 

Thai Intercontinental and Coastal Shipping Co. Ltd.: Ground 
Floor, Sarasin Bldg., 14 Surasak Rd., Bangkok 5. 

Thai Maritime Navigation Co. Ltd.: 59 Soi Yanawa, 
Charoen Krung, Bangkok 12; services from Bangkok 
to Far Eastern ports, q vessels; Chair. Adm. Jix 
Sangkhadul; Gen. Man. Rear-Admiral Banpot 
SUDSWANG, R.T.N. 

Thai MorcantUo Marino Ltd.: Bangkok Bank Bldg., 4tli 
Floor, P.O.B. 905, 300 Silom Rd., Bangkok; f. 1967; 


tour dry cargo vessels on liner service between Japan 
and Thailand; Chair. H. E. Than at Khoman; Vice- 
Chair. Chin Sophonpanich. 

Thai Navigation Co. Ltd.: 721 Hongkong Bank Lane, 
Siphya, Bangkok; f. 1940; services (passenger and 
freiglxt) between Thailand, Singapore, Malacca and 
Penang; Man. a.i. Commodore Sawaeng Karnjana- 

KANOK. 

Thai Petroleum Transports Co. Ltd.: Air France Bldg.; 
3 Patpong Rd., Bangkok; coastal tanker services. 
Chair. C. Chowkwanyun; Man. Capt. N. J. M. Card; 
5 vessels. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Don Muang Airport, near Bangkok is of international 
standard.. There are domestic airports at Chiangmai and 
Haadyai. It is planned to extend Chiangmai airport to 
enable it to accommodate 737s and 747s. 

Thai Airways International Ltd.: 1043 Phaholyothin Rd., 
Bangkok 4; f. 1959; international services from Bang- 
kok to Australia, Bangladesh, Burma, Denmark, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Republic 
of Korea, Malaysia, Nepal, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Singapore, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, Viet- 
Nam and the United Kingdom; Chair. Air Chief 
Marshal Kamol Dejatungka; Pres. Air Marshal 
Choo Suthichoti; 3 DC-8-63, 6 DC-8-33, 3DC-10-30. 

Thai Airways Co. Ltd.: 6 Lam Luang Rd., Bangkok; f. 
195 operates domestic services and also flies to 
Penang and Vientiane; Man. Dir. Lt.-Cdr. Prasong 
Suchiva; fleet of 9 HS-748, 2 DC-3. 

Bangkok is also served by the following airlines: Aero- 
flot, Air Ceylon, Air France, Air India, Alitalia, British 
Ainvays, Burma Airway Corpn., Cathay Pacific Airways, 
China Airlines, EgyptAir, Garuda Indonesian Airways, 
Japan Air Lines Co., KLM, Korean Airlines, Lao Aviation, 
Lufthansa, Pan American, Philippine Air Lines, Qantas, 
Royal Nepal Airlines, SAS, Singapore Airlines, Stvissair, 
Trans World Airlines, UTA. 


TOURISM 


The Tourist Organization of Thailand (TOT): Head Office: 
Mansion 2, Rajdamnern Ave., Bangkok 2; f. i960; 
Dir.-Gen. Col. Somchai Hiranyakit; Deputy Dir.- 
Gen. Dharmnoon Prachuabmoh; pubis. Thailand. 
Travel Talk (monthly, English), TOT's Magazine 
(monthly, Thai); overseas offices in New York, Los 


Lond^*^^' Singapore, Sydney, Tokyo and 

Nor^ Thailand Tourist Promotion Asscn.: Chiangmai; 

Pres. Prof. Momluang Tui Xumsai 
Thai Tourist Industry Association: World Travel Service 
Bldg., Charoen Krung Rd., Bangkok. 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITIES 


Asian Institute of Technology: Bangkok; 54 teachers. 
450 students. 

Chiangmai University: Chiangmai; 940 teachers, 7,340 
students. 

Chuiaiongkorn University: Phya Thai Rd., Bangkok; 2.200 
teachers, 15,420 students. 

Kasetsart University: Bangkhen, Bangkok; 840 teachers, 
6,170 students. 

Khonkaen University: Khonkaen; f. 1966; 425 teachers, 
2,200 students. 

King Mongkut’s Institute of TechnoJogy: Rasbnrana, 
Bangkok 6; c. 100 teachers, c. x,o6o students. 


Mahidol University: Siriraj Hospital, Thonburi, Bangkok; 
c. 900 teachers, c. 4,320 students. 

Prince of Songkla University: Songkla;f. 1964; 360 teachers, 
2,420 students. 

Ramkhamhaeng University: Hua Mark, Bangkok 10; 
f. 1971. 

Silpakorn University; Bangkok; f. 1943; 1,620 students. 

Sri Nakharinwirot University: Bangkok; f. 1954; 305 
teachers, c. 4,983 students. 

Thammasat University: Bangkok; 685 teachers, 10,760 
students. 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Togolese Republic lies on the coast of West Africa, 
forming a narrow strip stretching north to Upper Volta 
with Ghana to the west and Benin to the east. The climate 
is hot and humid, temperatures averaging 27'’c ( 8 i°f) on 
the coast and 30°c ( 86 °f) in the drier north. The official 
language is French and there are a number of native 
tongues. The majority of the population follow animist 
beliefs; about 25 per cent are Christians and 7.5 per cent 
Muslims. The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) has five 
stripes of alternate green and yellow, with a square red 
canton, containing a five-pointed white star, in the upper 
hoist. The capital is Lomd. 


Recent History 

Formerly a United Nations Trust Territory administered 
by France, Togo became an autonomous republic within 
the French Union in 1956 and achieved independence in 
i960. 

The leading political figure and first President of Togo, 
Sylvanus Olympio, was assassinated by'military insurgents 
early in 1963 and Nicolas Grunitzky returned from exile to 
become President. In May 1963 a popular referendum 
approved his appointment and elected a new National 
Assembly from a single list of candidates. President 
Grunitzky was overthrown in January 1967 by an army 
coup d’dtat, led by Lt.-Col. (later Gen.) ^itienne Gnassingbe 
Eyaddma. The National Assembly was dissolved and the 
Constitution abolished, and in April 1967 Eyaddma took 
over the Presidency. In the same year all political parties 
were dissolved. The sole political party, the Rassemblement 
dti peuple togolais (RPT), was founded in 1969 with Gen. 
Eyaddma as President. A referendum held in January 1972 
produced a massive vote of support for the President. The 
President has repeatedly announced his intention to 
return Togo to civilian rule, despite continuing public sup- 
port for the army. At the RPT congress in November 1976, 
it was established that the Political Bureau was superior 
to the Government and a substantial government reshuffle 
in January 1977 left Gen. Eyaddma as sole representative 
of the military in the Cabinet. 

In 1977 Benin accused Togo of having assisted the 
guerrilla raid on Cotonou in January, but the Government 
strongly denied the charges. In September Togo was 
accused of training economic saboteurs to operate over the 
border with Ghana, and announced anti-smuggling 
measures. During the autumn of 1977 there were violent 
unofficial strikes in steelworks and at a textile factory in 
Ksar Hellal, which were crushed with the aid of troops. 

Togo favours a broad association of African states on a 
basis of shared interests, to replace the present groupings 
determined by a shared colonial past. Tn 1975 Eyaddma 
played a leading part in the creation of the Economic 
Communitj' of West African States (ECOWAS), an 
organization of both former British and former French 
colonies. Togo is also a member of OCAM and the Conseil 
dc I'Entente. 


Government 

Following the army coup d’etat of January 1967, the 
constitution was suspended. Executive, power is in the 
hands of the President, who rules by decree through an 
appointed Council of Ministers. The Rassemblement dtt 
peuple togolais, the only political party in Togo, mobilizes 
support for the Government. The country is divided intp 
four Regions, each administered by an appointed Inspector 
assisted by an elected council. 

Defence 

Togo’s armed forces total about 2,500 including two 
infantry battalions and a small naval force. There are 1,400 
men in paramilitary forces. Under military agreements 
with France, Togo is helped with training and equipment. 
The 1978 defence budget was 4,700 million francs CFA. 

Economic Affairs 

Agriculture is the leading sector of the economy, engag- 
ing 72 per cent of the working popnlation but providing 
less than 40 per cent of the G.D.P. The chief food crops are 
yams, millet, cassava and maize. Livestock breeding and 
fishing also contribute to the economy. The chief cash 
crops are coSee, cocoa, cotton, groundnuts and palm ker- 
nels. In 1977 there was severe drought in the north, 
necessitating international famine relief programmes. 

The industrial sector is small but growing. It comprises 
mainly the processing of agricultural produce and the 
production of consumer goods. Projects in hand include 
the construction of a large-scale cement plant, with a 
planned output of 1.2 million metric tons per year by 1980, 
and an oil refinery due to start production in 1978. 

Deposits of phosphates, limestone and marble are ex- 
ploited. Phosphates were discovered in Togo in 1952 and 
exports began in 1961. Togo's phosphate deposits, at 
Hahotoe and Kpogamd, are of exceptionally high quality 
and the mineral is the country's leading export. Prices of 
phosphates quadrupled in 1974, bringing Togo’s balance of 
payments into surplus, but fell back in the following year. 
In 1976 there was some recovery in production, with 
2 million metric tons mined. Imports have increased 
steadily since independence, particularly since the increase 
in the world price of oil, and exceeded exports by over 
10,000 million francs CFA in 1975. 

Transport and Communications 

There are 445 km. of railways, including three lines 
running inland from Lome and a coastal line which joins 
with the Benin system. There are 7,170 km. of roads, of 
which about 1,140 km. are bitumenized. In 1977 485 km. 
of a projected north-south road were completed. Lom6 is 
the major port, but phosphates are exported through a 
new port at Kpdme. There are several airfields in Togo, and 
an international airport at Lome. 

Social Welfare 

Medical services are provided by the Government and 
in 1977 there were 16 hospitals and 77 doctors. 
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Education 

About half the schools provide free education and there 
are places for over 6o per cent of children of school age. 
Education is to become free and compulsorj’- for children 
aged 2 to 15. Reforms announced in 1977 allocated funds 
for adult education and vocational training, and ended 
entrance examinations for secondary schools. ^Mission 
schools are important and educate almost half of the 
pupils. There is a uni%"ersity at Lome and scholarships are 
available to French universities. 

Tourism 

Big game hunting and fishing are the main attractions. 
Visas are not required to visit Togo by nationals of 
Benin, Cameroon, the Central African Empire, Chad, the 
Congo, France, Gabon, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Israel, Italy, the Ivoryr Coast, ISIadagascar, Mauritania, 
Niger, Nigeria, Senegal, Upper Volta and Zaire. 

Sport 

There is little organized sport but football and lawn 
tennis are popular. 


Introductory Survey, Stcitistical Survey 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 4th (Ascension Day), 
May 14th (VTiit Monday), August 15th (Assumption), 
November ist (Jlemorial Day), December 25th (Christmas), 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Da3j, January' 13th 
(Liberation DajJ, Januar3’ 24th (Sarakawa), April i6th 
(Easter MondajJ, -April 27th (Independence Da\'). 


Weights and Measures 

The metric s)'stem is in force. 


Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centimes=i franc de la Communaute financifere 
africaine (CF-A). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

I franc CFA =2 French centimes; 

£1 sterling=442.2 francs CFA; 

U.S. $=241.4 francs CFA. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Official estimate at January ist, 1977 


Area 

Population 

56,000 sq. km.* 

2,312.000 


* 21,600 square miles. 


MAIN TRIBES 
(1964) 


Ewe 

185,000 

Ouatebi . 

152.000 

Kabre 

236,000 


PRINCIPAL TO\VNS 


(1977) 


Lome (capital) . 

. 229,400 

Tsevie 


- 

15.900 

Sokode 

33.500 

Ane'cho 


. 

13.300 

Palime 

25,500 

Mango 



10,930 

Atakpame 

21.800 

Bafilo 


• 

IO,IOO‘ 

Bassari 

17.500 

Taligbo 


. 

5.120 


* 1975 figure. 


Births and Deaths (J970)' Registered births 73,306 (birth 
rate 37.4 per 1,000); registered deaths 14,364 (death 
rate 7.3 per 1,000). Registration is not, however, 
complete. UN estimates put the average annual birtli 
rate at 50.9 per 1,000 in 1965-70 and 50.6 per 1,000 in 
igyo-75; and the death rate at 25.5 per 1,000 in 
1965-70 and 23.3 per 1,000 in 1970-75. 

Employment (197O); Total cmploi-ed population 71S.621, 
including 517,000 in agriculture. 
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Maize . 

Millet and Sorghum 
Rice 

Sweet Potatoes 
Cassava (Manioc) . 
Other roots and tubers 
Dry Beans . 

Other Pulses 
Bananas 
Tomatoes , . 

Oranges 
Palm Kernels 
Groundnuts (in shell) 
Cottonseed . 

Cotton (lint) . 

Coconuts 
Copra . 

CoSee . 

Cocoa Beans 


AGRICULTURE 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
('ooo metric tons) 


1974 

1975 

1976 

II6 

120* 

135 

lOI 

120* 

119 

13 

3* 

J3* 

S’* 

15 

3* 

436 

448* 

448 

425 

13 

436 

15* 

436 

16 

7 

12* 

5* 

13* 

6 

13’* 

3 

3 

3 

9* 

9* 

9* 

7 

6 

12 

23 

24* 

27 

6 

5 

3 

4 

4 

2 

18* 

19* 

19’^ 

3* 

3* 

s’* 

8 

8 

15* 

15 

17 

16* 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 
(FAO estimates — ’ooo) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle . 


. 


225 

230 

235 

Sheep . 
Goats . 




715 

610 

730 

620 

750 

630 

Pigs . 




245 

255 

270 

Horses 




3 

3 

3 

Asses . 




2 

2 

2 

Poultry 




1.970 

2,035 

2,100 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates — metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cows’ milk 

3,000 

^.000 

3,000 

Beef and veal . 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

Mutton, lamb and goats’ 
meat .... 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Pork .... 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

Poultry meat . 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Hen eggs .... 

946 

977 

1,008 

Cattle hides 

4.475 

4.725 

4,S6o 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 


(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970* 

1971* 

1972’*’ 

1973’* 

1974’* 

Sawlogs. veneer logs and logs for. sleepers , 
Other industrial wood . . • ■ 

Fuel wood 

Total . . . • ■ 

5 

85 

1,050 

5 

90 

1,050 

5 

go 

i,roo 

7 

90 

1,100 

5 

95 

1,150 

5 

100 

1,150 

7 

105 

1,200 

8 

105 

1,250 

1,140 

1,145 

1,195 

1.197 

1,250 

1,255 

1,312 

1.383 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 
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FISHING 

(metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Atlantic Ocean . 

7,600 

y.goo 

8,150* 

11,420 

Inland Waters . 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000* 

Total Catch 

10,600 

io,goo 

11,150 

14,420 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 

{’ooo metric tons) 



1971 

1972 

1 

1973 

1974 

1 

1975 

1976 

Natural phosphate rock 

1,715 


2,272 

2,553 

2,272 

1,997 

of which: phosphate of lime 

1,390 


1,841 

1,120 

2,060 

n.a. 


Source (for 1976): Le Monde. 


INDUSTRY 


SELECTED PRODUCTS 



1972 

1973 

1974 

Palm oil (metric tons)* 

4,500 

n.a. 

6,600 

Beer (’000 hectolitres) 

no 

121 

160 

Soft drinks (’000 hectolitres) 

54 

62 

n.a. 

Tapioca (metric tons) . . • • 

n.a. 

4>30ot 

3 , 5 oot 

Woven cotton fabrics (million metres) 

14 

10 

23 t 

Leather footwear (’000 pairs) 

357 

365 

n.a. 

Soap (metric tons) . . ■ - 

Cement ('000 metric tons) 

200 

n.a. 

n.a. 

no 

118 

128 

Electric energy (million kWh.) 

90 

III 

122 


1975: Palm oil 6,500 metric tons*; Beer 200,000 hectolitres; Soft drinks ^o,ooo 
hectolitres; Electric energy 118 million kWTi. 


* FAO estimate. 

Sources: UN, Statistical Yearbook and Yearbook of Industrial Statistics; and 
Europe Outremcr, L'Afrique d' expression fran^aisc et Madagascar. 
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FINANCE 

loo centimes = 1 franc de la Communaute financifere africaine. 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and 500 francs CFA. 

Notes: 50, 100, 500, i.ooo and 5,000 francs CFA. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): i franc CFA = 2 French centimes; 

£i sterling=442.2 francs CFA; U.S. $1 = 241.4 francs CFA. ■ 

1,000 francs CFA=;^2.26 = $4.i4. 

Note: For details of previous changes in the exchange rate, see the chapter on Benin, Volume I. 


GENERAL BUDGET ESTIMATES 
(million francs CFA) 


Revenue 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Taxes on Income 

2,158.6 

11,767-5 

23.455-0 

Other Direct Taxes . 

20.7 

25-7 

30.7 

Import Duties 

2,646.0 

2,920.0 

4,560.0 

Export Duties 

i, 565-0 

1,855-0 

2,150.0 

Other Indirect Taxes 

6,918.7 

9.368.7 

13,381.7 

Other Receipts 

2 . 935-6 

4,577-8 

6,441-5 

Total 

16,244.6 

30,514-7 

50,018.9 


Expenditure* 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Interest on Public 
Debt . 

340.6 

866.4 

2,282.8 

Subsidies to 
Enterprises 

284.5 

440.8 

903-5 

Transfers to Income 
Account of 
Households 

50S.3 

622 . 1 

1,176. 1 

Current Transfers to 
Local Governments 


300.0 

300.0 

Current Transfers to 
Abroad 

316.0 

354-4 

539-2 

Current Expenditure 
on Goods and 
Services (net) 

12,425-7 

17,701 .9 

29,615 .8 

Gross Fixed Capital 
Formation . 

2,369-5 

10,229. I 

15.201.5 

Total 

16,244.6 

30,514-7 

50,018.9 


‘Expenditure includes (in million francs CFA): 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Education 

Public Health 

Social Services 
Defence 

2,707.6 

943-0 

147.8 

1,604.4 

3.608.2 

1.252 .2 
210.2 

1,960.4 

5.518.3 

1,585.6 

288.9 

3,152.8 


Sottrce: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, quoting 
the Banque centrale des Etats de 1 ’ Afrique de I'Ouest. 


Investment budgets (million francs CFA): 14,250 in 1976; 
15,350 in 1977. 

General budget estimates (million francs CFA): 1977: 
balanced at 55,220 (personnel 13,900, education 4,400, 


higher education 1,400); 1978: balanced at 60,59® 
(public expenditure 28,300, education 5,800, defence 
4,7®®, health and social security 2,900). 


THIRD DEVELOPMENT PLAN (1976-80) 
(Estimates — million francs CFA) 


Source of Finance 

Investment Expenditure 


Togolese Public Sources . . 

Togolese Private Sources 

Foreign Public Sources .... 
Foreign Private Sources .... 

139,000 

23,500 

82,600 

5.500 

Industry ... 

Rural development . . 

Infrastructure ..." 

Town planning and tourism . ! [ 

Social and cultural development ! [ 

Administration . . 

Trade . . . . ’ 

69,931 

56,169 

40,874 

40,397 

20,147 

16,799 

4,885 

Total ..... 

250,600 


Total (inch others) 

250,000 
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EXTERPiAL TRADE 



zc 





PRTS'CIPAJ 




Sice 


Dsirv Procccs 
Beverages 

Tobacco and Cigarertes 
Petroleum Prodccts 
Pr^armaceatical.' . _ 

Rcbber Goods 
Paper and Prodccts 
Cotton Fabrics 
Ciothiag 
Cement 
Iron and Steel 
Non-Eiectricai urlacniner}* and 
Electrical Apparatus 
Motor Vebicies 
Other Transport Eoainment 


Soares 


lOTiL (inch others) 


COMldODITIES 


\ 

\ ^97S 


{ 

1 ^975 

1 ICO 

5 7 

1 ^ 

3SS 

* 

j T . ' 

5*6 

! an 

: ^^0 

-55 

35x 

i ' V* 

J ^ 

— 


j r..s. 


^47 

* 'J 

756 

j SS5 

1,142 

1.07s 

-,630 


^35 

73 X 

r.ciD 

i.iiS 

1 , 6^0 

a.a. 

-;33 

45S 

ma- 

516 

74S 

x-655 

2,07^ 

3.44= 


SS3 

Soi 

3.571 

731 

> '»— 

726 

705 

9S7 


-»42I 



1,496 


2.0X0 



2.397 

66S 


905 

22,355 

2S.612 

37.270 



Exports 

mm 


X975 

CoSee .... - 



i.Sor 

1.071 

1.764 

Cassava Starch 



7 

137 

70 

Tapioca .... 



XS3 

163 

163 

Palm Kernels 



210 

670 

160 

Cottonseed .... 



30 

53 

95 

Karite Nuts ... - 



93 

III 

x6o 

Cocoa Beans 



3.556 

5.363 

4.700 

Natural Phosphates 



6,267 

34.533 

1 7.406 

Raw Cotton (excl. Enters) 



274 

357 

21S 

Printed Fabrics 



4 $ 

503 

n.a. 

Tot.\l (incl. others) 

• 

• 

X3.755 

BBI 

26.962 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Belgium/Luxembourg 

China, People’s Republic . 

468 

341 

604 

434 

1.307 

1,388 

France ...... 

8,469 

9,615 

13,052 

Germanj', Federal Republic 

2,303 

2,576 

4,061 

Italy ...... 

678 

800 

1,459 

Ivory Coast ..... 

216 

506 

505 

Japan ...... 

628 

871 

1,069 

Netherlands ..... 

1,561 

1,705 

32 

Spain ...... 

755 

621 

440 

Taiwan ...... 

625 

890 

194 

U.S.S.R 

435 

536 

775 

United Kingdom .... 

1,576 

2,483 

4,284 

U.S.A 

977 

1,243 

1,695 

Venezuela ..... 

418 

1,736 

1,125 

Total (inch others) 

22,388 

28,612 

37,270 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Belgium/Luxembourg 

690 

3,086 

1,717 

Canada ...... 

I 

298 

2 

Denmark ..... 

96 

310 

170 

France ...... 

4,271 

20,474 

15,778 

Germany, Federal Republic 

1,661 

2,808 

2,808 

Italy ...... 

353 

349 

73 

Japan 

329 

863 

523 

Lebanon ..... 

314 

1,639 

n.a. 

Netherlands ..... 

4,993 

12,437 

n.a. 

U.S.A. ...... 

269 

269 

55 

Total (inch others) 

13,755 

45,174 

26,962 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Passengers (’ooo) 

1,082 

1,269 

1,680 

Passengers-km. (million) 

59-9 

64.7 

80.3 

Freight (’000 tons) 

37-8 

277.8 

517-1 

Freight (million ton-km.) . 
Total receipts (mUlion francs 

4.2 

22.5 

42.4 

CFA) .... 

224.5 

359-9 

500.6 


ROADS 

Motor Vehicles in Use 



1972 

1973 

1974 

Passenger cars 

10,200 

11,600 

13,000 

Commercial vehicles 

6,300 

6,800 

7,000 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 


Port Lowfe 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Vessels Entered 
Displacement ('000 net ree. 

571 

451 

773 

tons) .... 
Freight Unloaded (’000 

1,779 

1,702 

2,231 

metric tons) 

Freight Loaded (’000 metric 

328 

332 

421 

tons) .... 
Passenger Arrivals . 

56 

162 

69 

86 

128 

Passenger Departures 

no 

38 

28 


Port Kp 6 M:fe 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Freight Loaded* (’000 




metric tons) 

2,197 

2,574 

1 

1,125 


• Phosphate from the CTMB mines. 
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CIVIL AVIATION 



1972 

1973 

1974 

Aircraft Arrivals and 
Departures 

1,891 

2,763 

2,275 

Freight Unloaded (tons) 

477 

390 

537 

Freight Loaded (tons) . 

413 

422 

995 

Passenger Arrivals 

19,350 

24,457 

26,546 

Passenger Departures . 

19,156 

25,223 

27,186 


COMMUNICATIONS 



1971 

1972 j 

1973 

Telephones . 

5,000 

6,000 

6,500 

Radio Sets . 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 


Newspapers: 3 in 1972 (combined average circulation 
13,000 copies for issue); Televisions: 5,000 in 1977. 


EDUCATION 

(1975/76) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary . 

934 

6,080 

362,895 

Secondary 
of which: 

General . 

71* 

1,358 

59,162 

Technical 

I 9 t 

251 

5,118 

Teacher-training 

I 1 

25 

310 

Higher (university) J 

I 

177 j 

2,186 


* Includes four lycees and six colleges, 
t Includes one lyciSe and four colleges. , 
t 1976/77 figures. 

1977 / 78 : 450,000 primary and secondary school pupils. 
Source: mainly UN, Statistical Yearbook. 

Source : Direction de la Statistique, Lome (except where 
othenvise stated) . 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution promulgated in May 1963 was sus- 
pended in January 1967. A Constitutional Committee 
began meeting in October 1967 to draft a new constitution 
which was completed in 1969 but has not been promulgated. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Gen. Gnassingbe EvAcfiMA. 

THE CABINET 

{December 1977) 

Minister ot National Defence: Gen. Gnassingbe EyadUma. 
Minister of Mines, Energy and Hydraulic Resources; 

Gaciun Avixfi Mivedor. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and Co-operation: Edem Kodjo. 


Minister of Planning, Industrial Development and Adminis- 
trative Reform: Koudjoulou Dogo. 

Minister of Rural Planning: Samon Kortho. 

Minister of Information: Kwaovi Benyi Johnson. 
Minister of Finance and Economy: Yao Grunitzky. 
Minister of the Interior: Kpotivi Tevi-Djidjogbe LACLfi. 

Minister of National Education and Scientific Research: 

Lassissi Dik^;ni K 6 rim. 

Minister of Youth, Culture and Sports: Frititi VouLfi. 
Minister of Commerce and Transport: M’Ba ICabassema. 
Minister of Labour, Justice and Civil Service, Keeper of the 
Seals: Sama Issa. 

Minister of Equipment, Public Works, Construction^ 
Housing and Posts and Telecommunications: Amoussa 
Salami. 

Minister of Public Health, Social Affairs and Women’s 
Promotion: Hodabalo Bodjona. 

Minister of Rural Development: Tosse Gnrofoun. 
Secretary of State to the Minister of Public Health: Biyemi 
Kekeh. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

An advisory council was created in 1967 and has been 
active since March 1968. Its 25 members include five trade 
unionists, five representatives of industry and commerce, 
five representatives of agriculture, five economists and 
sociologists, and five technologists. 

President: Koffi Djondo. 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

The National Assembly was dissolved in January 1967. 
Elections were then promised within three months, but 
none have so far been held and a new constitution has yet 
to be promulgated. 

POLITICAL PARTY 

Rassemblement du peuple togolais (RPT): Lomd; f. 1969: 
holds a Congress every three years, has a political 
bureau of 9 chosen by the President, and its central 
committee of 22 meets at least every three months; 
Pres. Gen. Gnassingbe Eyad^ma. 

Political Bureau: Gen. Gnassingbe Eyadema, Mama 
Fouss^ni, Gachin Avixi Mivedor, Yaya Malou, 
Edem Kodjo, Koudjolou Dogo, Kpoxivi T£vi- 
DjiDjOGBfi LACLfi, Lassissi Dik^ni K^rim, Frixiti 
Voul 6 . 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO TOGO 
(In Lomd unless otherwise stated) 

Algeria: Accra, Ghana. 

Austria: Abidjan, Ivorj* Coast. 

Belgium: Accra, Ghana. 

Brazil: Accra, Ghana. 

Canada; Accra, Ghana. 

China, People’s Republic: Tokoin Oucst, B.P. 2690; 

Ambassador: Yueh Hsin. 

Czechoslovakia; Accra, Ghana. 

Denmark: Accra, Ghana. 

Egypt: Angle blvd. Circulaire et route d'Aneho, B.P. 6; 
Ambassador: Riad Moawad. 
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Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System, Religion, The Press, etc. 


TOGO 

France: rue du Colonel du Roux, B.P. 91, Ambassador: 

Louis Roudi6. 

Gabon: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

German Democratic Republic: Bamako, Mali. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Marina route d’Aflao, B.P. 

1175; Ambassador: Dr. Werner Seldis. 

Ghana: Tokoin — route de Palimd, B.P.- 92: Ambassador: 

Ben Forjoe. 

Haiti: Dakar, Senegal. 

Hungary: Accra, Ghana. 

India: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Italy: Accra, Ghada. 

Japan: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Ambassador: 

Djeung Tai Hwa. 

Lebanon: Accra, Ghana. 

Liberia: Accra, Ghana. 

Libya: B.P. 4872. 

Netherlands: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Niger: Cotonou, Benin. 

Nigeria: 311 blvd. Circulaire, B.P. 1189; Ambassador: 
Adenga Dekuoye. 

Pakistan: Accra, Ghana. 

Poland: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Spain: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Switzerland; Accra, Ghana. 

Tunisia: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Turkey: Accra, Ghana. 

U.S.S.R.: route d'Atakpamd, B.P. 389; Ambassador: 

Pyotr K. Slyusarenko. 

United Kingdom: Accra, Ghana. 

U.S.A.: 68 ave. de la Victoire, B.P. 852; Ambassador: 

Ronald D. Palmer. 

Yugoslavia: Accra, Ghana. 

Zaire: 325 blvd. Circulaire; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Togo also has diplomatic relations with Albania, Argen- 
tina, Bulgaria, the Congo, Luxembourg, Mexico, Norsvay, 
Romania, Somalia, Sweden, Viet-Nam and Zambia. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Criminal justice is administered by a Cour d' Appel, four 
Tribiinaux Correctionnels, and eight Tribunaux de Simple 
Police. Civil and commercial law is enforced by a Cour 
d' Appel, four Tribunaux de Droit Moderne and eight 
Tribunaux Coulumiers de Premier Instance. There is a 
Labour Tribunal and an Administrative Tribunal. A 
Cour de Securiie d'Etat was established in 1970 to judge 
crimes against internal and external state security. 

Cour Supreme: Lomd; f. 1964; consists of four chambers: 
constitutional, judicial, administrative and auditing; 
Pres. Dr. Louis Amega. 


Archbishop 0 ? Lom6: B.P. 348, Lomd; Mgr. Robert 
Dosseh Anyron. - 

Protestant Missions: There are about 170 mission centres 
with a personnel of some 230, affiliated to European 
and American societies and run by a Conseil Synodal 
presided over by a moddrateur. 

THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

Journal Officiel do la Rdpublique du Togo: EDITOGO, 
B.P. 891, Lomd. 

Togo-Presse: EDITOGO, B.P. 891, Lomd; f. 1962; French 
and Ewe; political, ■ economic and cultural; official 
government publication; Editor Kwaovi Benyi 
Johnson; circ. 10,000. 

PERIODICALS 

Akuavi: Lomd; produced by women’s organization; 
French; Dir. Nab±d6 Pala. 

Bulletin de Statistiques: B.P. 118, Lomd; published by 
Service de la Statistique GdndraJe, Ministdre des 
Finances et des Affaires ^conomiques; monthly. 
Bulletin d’Information de i’Agence Togolaise de Presse: 

35 rue Binger, Lomd; weekly; published by Ministry of 
Information. 

Espeir de la Nation: EDITOGO, B.P. 891, Lomd; produced 
by Ministry of Information; monthly; Dir. M. Awesso; 
circ. 3,000. 

Gamesu: Lomd; produced by Ministries of Education and 
Social Affairs; local language monthly for newly 
literate people in country areas. 

Image du Togo: Lomd; monthly; circ. 2,000. 

Le Lien: Office of Education, Lomd; cultural; monthly; 
circ. 600. 

Prdsence Chr6tienne: B.P. 1205, Lomd; f. i960; French, 
Roman Catholic fortnightly; Dir. R. P. Alexis Oliger, 
o.E.M.; circ. 2,500. 

Togo Dialogue: Lomd; monthly; published by Ministry of 
Information. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Agence Togolaise de Presse: Lomd; f. 197s; Dir. Tcha- 
Tisa Amah. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): B.P. 314, Lomd; Chief Jean- 
Noel Gillet. 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) also has a bureau in 
Lome. 

PUBLISHER 

Les Etablissements des Editions du Togo (EDITOGO): 

B.P. 891, Lome; government printing and publishing. 


RELIGION 

It is estimated that about 60 per cent of the population 
follow traditional Animist beliefs, some 25 per cent are 
Christians (with Roman Catholics comprising 20 per cent 
of the total population) and 7.5 per cent are Muslims. 

Roman Catholic Missions: In the archdiocese of Lomd there 
are over 5,407 mission centres; publ. Prisence Chri- 
tienne (fortnightly, circ. 2,500). 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Radiodiffusion du Togo: B.P. 434, Lomd; f. 1953; govern- 
ment station; programmes on four wavelengths in 
i^rench, English and vernacular languages; Dir. Kokou 
V iwAssi Amedegnato; Tech. Dir.- Lucien Poenou. 

There are 30,000 radio sets. 

Tdidvision Togolaise: B.P. 3286, Lome; f. 1973; 3 stations; 
programmes in French and vernacular languages; Dir. 

Tchibara. There are 5,000 television sets. 
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FINANCE 

(cap. = capital; res.=reserves; m. =million; amounts in 
francs CFA unless othenvise stated). 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Banque Centrale des Etats de I’Afrique de I’Ouest: Yaounde, 
Cameroon; B.P. 120, Lome; f. 1955; the bank of issue 
in Togo and several other West African states; cap. and 
res. 7,341m. (Sept. 1977); Gov. Abdoulave Fadiga; 
Man. in Lome Bo^vi Mawussi Lawson; pubis. Bulletin 
Mensuel d' InfoVniation et Staiisiique (monthly). 
Rapport d'Activite (annual). 

National Banks 

Banque Arabe Libyenne-Togolaise du Commerce Ext^rieur 
(BALTEX): B.P. 4874, Lome; f. 1975; cap. 500m.; 50 
per cent state-owned; Pres. Koudjoulo Dogo; Dir,- 
Gen. Hedi Ouerfeil. 

Banque Commerciale du Ghana (SA) Togo: 14 rue du 

Commerce, B.P. 1321, Lome; f. 1970; cap. ii8m.; Dir. 
Paul Koku. 

Banque Togolaise pour le Commerce et I’lndusirie (BTCI): 

B.P. 363, 9 rue du Commerce, Lome; f. 1974; cap. 
300m.; Pres. Y. Grunitsky; Dir.-Gen. Lucien Tossou. 
Caisse Centrale de Cooperation Economique: ave. de 
Sarakawa, B.P. 33, Lome; Man. Michel Desbuquois. 
Caisse Nationale de Credit Agricole: B.P. 1386, Lome; cap. 
333m.; state-owned; Pres. Anani E. Gassou; Dir. 
Medezinawe Mazna. 

Union Togolaise de Banque: B.P. 359, Lome; f. 1964 by 
Republic of Togo, Deutsche Bank A.G., Credit Lyon- 
nais and Banca Commerciale Italiana; cap. 400m.; Pres. 
BfiNolT B£dou; Gen. Man. P£dro d’Almeida; brs. at 
Atakpamd, Sokodd, Lama-Kara, Ane'cho and Palime. 

Foreign Banks 

Banque Internationale pour I’Afrique Occidentale: Head 
Office 9 avenue de Messine, Paris 8e, France; B.P. 346, 
Lomd; Dir.-Gen. Claude Billebaud. 

Development Banks 

Banque Quest Africaine de D6veloppcment: B.P. 1172, 
Lomd; f. 1973; cap. 2,400m.; 50 per cent owned by 
Banque Centrale des Etats de I’Afrique de I'Ouest; 
Pres. P. C. Damiba. 

Banque Togolaise de Ddv^loppement (BTD): B.P. 65, 
Lome; f. 1967; cap. 400m.; 60 per cent state-owned; 
Pres. Bernabe Dagadzi; Dir.-Gen. Bawa Mankoubi. 

Soci6t6 Nationale d’lnvestissements: B.P. 2682, Lomd; 
f. 1971; cap. soom.; Dir.-Gen. Kwadjo Zokhevo Gaba 
Idiamey. 

INSURANCE 

In June IQ77 it was announced that all insurance 
companies would be nationalized under a national com- 
pany, STAR. 


trade and industry 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Chambre do Commerce, d’Agriculturo et d’Industrio du 
Togo: B.P. 360, Lomd; f. 1921; Pres. Albert Djabaku; 
See. Gen. Mme. TrUnou; publ. Bulletin Mensuel. 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
Groupement Interprofessional des Entrcpriscs du Togo 
(Gtto): B.P. 345, Lomd; Pres. Clarence Ol-i'Meio. 


Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport 

Syndicat des Commer^ants importateurs et Exportateurs 
de la Rdpublique Togolaise: B.P. 345, Lomd; Pres. 
Marcel Tokpanou. 

DEVELOPIdENT 

Agricultural development is under the supervision of 
live regional development authorities, the Sooiitis region- 
ales d’ amenagement et de developpemenf (SONAD). The five 
authorities are: la SONAD des savanes, la SONAD des 
plateaux, la SONAD maritime, la SONAD centrale and 
la SON A D de la Kara. 

, TRADE UNIONS 

Conf6d6ration Nationale des Travailleurs du Togo (CNTT): 

B.P. 163, Lome; f. 1973 after the dissolution of the 
central bodies of all Togolese trade unions in December 
1972 by the RPT central committee; bureau of 19 
mems.; Sec.-Gen. Barnabo Nangbob; publ. I'Eveil du 
Travailleur Togdlais. 

MARKETING BOARD 

Office des Produits Agricoles du Togo (OPAT) : Angle rue 
Branly et ave. numdro 3, Lomd, B.P. 1334: f. 1964; 
controls prices and export sales of coffee, cocoa, cotton, 
groundnuts, palm oil, copra, kapok, karite and castor 
oil, and is the sole exporter of these products; promotes 
development in agriculture, finances research and 
grants loans; is supervised by the ISlinister of Trade and 
Industry; Dir.-Gen. Ogamo Bagna. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Chemin de Per Togolais: B.P. 340, Lome; f. 1905; total 
length 445 km., including three lines from Lome to 
Palime (115 km.), to Anecho (44 km.) and to Atakpame 
and Blitta (280 km.); Pres. M'ba ICabbassema; Dir. 
AYlTfiOAN KoUEVI. 

ROADS 

There are 7,170 km. of roads, of which 1,137 km. are 
bitumenized and 4,803 km.' of local roads, passable only 
during the dry season. Principal roads run from Lomd to 
the borders of Ghana, Nigeria, Upper A’clta and Benin. 

SHIPPING 

The major port is at Lomd. There is another port at 
Kpdmd built by CTMB and used for the e.xport of phos- 
phates. 

Port Autonome de Lom§: B.P. 1225, Lome; f. 1968; Pres. 

M’ba Kabbassema; Dir. Ayitegan Kouevi. 

Soci6t6 Navale Chargeurs Dcimas Vieljeux: ave. Gallicni, 
B.P. 34, Lonic; Dir. Jean Souletie. 

SOAEM-Togo: B.P. 207, Lomd; Dir. C. Schwoerer. 
SOCOPAO-Togo: B.P. 821, Lomd; Agent Jean Badassou. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The main airport is at Tokoin near Lomd, and there arc 
smaller ones at Sokodd, Sansannd-Mango, Dapango, 
Atakpamd. 

Air Afriquo: B.P. in, Lomd; Togo has a 7 per cent share; 
see under Ivory Coast. 

Air Togo; i ave. de la Libdration, B.P. 1090, Lomd; f. 1963; 
scheduled internal services bohveen Lomd, Sokodd, 
Mango and Dapango and external service to Lagos; 
fleet of two Cessna 402; Gen. Man. Amadou Isaac Ade. 

Togo Air Ways: Lome; I. 1975: cap. 8.510. fr. CF.\; civil 
air transport; Mans. Willy Braun, Klaus Kl.ssrn. 

Lomd is also scn.'cd by UTA. 
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TOURISM 

Office National Togolais du Tourisme: B.P. 1177, Lomd; 
Dir. M. Agbekodo. 

Organisation pour le D6veloppenient du Tourismo en 
Afrique (Odta) : Lome; Chair. Karim Demb^l^. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Ministry of National Education: Lome; in charge of pro- 
moting cultural activities. 

Comity National des Foires et Expositions: Ministry of 
Commerce, Industry and Tourism, Lome; in charge of 
overseas representation of Togo’s cultural achieve- 
ments; Pres. Dossevi Apossan Mathey. 


T ourism, University 

Theatre Group 

Groupement du Theatre et du Folklore Togolais (G.T.F.T.): 

Direction de la Jeunesse et des Sports, Lome; f. 1962; 
comedy and African ballet; Dir. Mathias Aithnard. 


UNIVERSITY 

University du Bynin: B.P. 1515, Lome; f. 1970; 177 
teachers, 2,186 students. 
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TONGA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Kingdom of Tonga comprises 169 islands in the 
south-west Pacific, about 400 miles east of Fiji. The Tonga 
(or Friendly) Islands are divided into three main groups; 
Vava’u, Ha’apai and Tongatapu. Only 36 of the islands 
are permanently inhabited. The climate is mild (60-70°?) 
for most of the year, though usually hotter (SoV) in 
December and January. The languages are Tongan, a 
Polynesian language, and English. Tongans are pre- 
dominantly Christians of the Wesleyan faith, although 
there are some Roman Catholics and Anglicans. The flag 
(proportions z by i) is red, with a rectangular white canton 
containing a red cross. The administrative capital is 
Nuku’alofa., on Tongatapu Island. 

Recent History 

The foundations of the constitutional monarchy were 
laid in the nineteenth century. The kingdom was neutral 
until 1900 when it became a British Protected State. The 
treaty establishing the Protectorate was revised in 1958 
and 1967, giving Tonga increasing control over its affairs. 
Queen Salote, who came to the throne in 1918, died in 
December 1965. She was succeeded by her son. Prince 
Tupouto’a Tungi, who had been Prime Minister since 1949. 
He took the title of King Taufa’ahau Tupou IV and 
appointed his brother. Prince Fatafehi Tu’ipelehake, to be 
Prime Minister. Tonga achieved full independence, -within 
the Commonwealth, on June 4th, 1970. 

Government 

Tonga is an hereditary monarchy. The King is Head of 
State and Head of Government. He appoints, and presides 
over, a Pri-vy Council which acts as the national Cabinet. 
Apart from the King, the Council includes six Ministers, 
led by the Prime Minister, and the Governors of Ha'apai 
and Vava’u. The unicameral Legislative Assembly com- 
prises 23 members: the King, the Pri-vy Council, seven 
hereditary nobles elected by their peers and seven repre- 
sentatives elected by literate adults (male voters must be 
tax-payers). Elected members hold office for three years. 
There are no political parties. 

Defence 

Tonga has its own defence force consisting of both 
regular and reserve units. The 1972/73 defence budget was 
$T74,ioo. 

Economic Affairs 

The majority of the islands have an inherently fertile 
soil and the economy is based mainly on agriculture, the 
two chief crojjs, coconuts and bananas, accounting for the 
bulk of Tonga’s exports. Agriculture empl05'ed 74 per cent 
of the working population in 1966. Tonga’s third Five-Year 
Plan (1976-80) aims at directing investment to the pro- 
ductive sector of the economy and at expanding the 
cxi.sting infrastructure. Tonga receives aid from the 
United Kingdom, New Zealand and Australia. In 1974 
•977 the United Kingdom provided loans for development 
purposes totalling about $T2.4 million. As a signatoiy to 


the Lom6 Convention since 1975, Tonga was granted an 
EEC loan of nearly $Ti million in 1977 to help stabilize 
export earnings. A series of surveys for offshore mineral 
deposits resulted in the discovery of petroleum around 
Tongatapu in 1977, and there -ivere hopes that drilling 
would start in 1978. Unemplo3’-ment and inflation are 
major problems which have led to massive temporary 
migration (betaveen 1974 and 1977 10,000 Tongans ob- 
tained entry visas to New Zealand^ In 1977, however, a 
South Pacific mercantile bank proposed setting up a 
branch in Tonga and establishing industrial ventures 
which, it was hoped, would create many urgently' needed 
emploj'ment opportunities. 

Social Welfare 

The Government operates three public hospitals and a 
number of dispensaries. A new hospital was built under 
the first Five-Year Development Plan. At the end of 1974 
there were 27 physicians to serve an estimated population 
of 96,505. 

Education 

Free state education is compulsory between the ages of 
6 and 14, while the Government and other Commonwealth 
countries offer scholarship schemes enabling students to go 
abroad for higher education. In 1975 there were about 180 
schools with over 40,000 pupils. There are several tech- 
nical and vocational schools and one teacher training 
college. Some degree courses are offered at the university 
“tivision of 'Atenisi Institute. 

Tourism 

Tourism is expanding with government encouragement. 
The first Five-Year Development Plan provided Tonga 
with its first modem tourist hotel, and the second plan 
included the upgrading of Fua’amotu airport to medium 
jet standard. The industry earned an estimated $T2 million 
in 1975, when there were about 70,000 tourist arrivals. 

Sport 

Boxing, rugby, football, cricket and basketball- arc all 
very popular, in addition to a number of traditional games. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : Ma}"- 4th (H.R.H. the Crown Prince’s BirthdajJ, 
June 4th (Emancipation Daj'). July 4tli (H.M. the. King’s 
Birthday). November 4th (Constitution Day), December 
4th (Tupou I Daj’-), December 25th-26th (Christmas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Daj'), .-\pril lyth-iOth 
(Easter). 

Weights and Measures 

Tonga uses the imperial system of weights and measures 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 seniti = i pa’anga (Tongan dollar). 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

/I sterIing=?Ti.3S55; 

U.S. $1 = 75.65 seniti. 
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Statistical Survey, The Constitution, The Government, etc. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

Area: 270 sq. miles (699 sq. km.). There are 169 islands. 

Population (census of December ist, 1976); 90,128 (46,029 
males, 44,099 females); Tongatapu 54,437, Vava'u 
15,056, Ha'apai 10,812, Eua 4,486, Ninas 2,328; 
Nuku’alofa (capital) 18,396. 

Agriculture (1976, metric tons, FAO estimates): Coconuts 
125,000, Sweet Potatoes 78,000, Cassava 12,000, 
Copra 17,000, Bananas 4,000, Oranges 2,000. 

Livestock (1976): Pigs 48,000, Horses 7,000, Cattle 4,000, 
Goats 5,000. 

Currency: 100 seniti (cents = i pa’anga (Tongan dollar). 
Coins: i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 seniti; 1 and 2 pa’anga. 
Notes: 50 seniti; i, 2, 5 and 10 pa’anga. Exchange rates 
(December 1977): sterling=§Ti.3855; U.S. $1 = 

75.65 Tongan cents. $Tioo=;f72.i8=U.S. 8132.19. 

Budget (ST’ooo); (1974/75): Revenue 5 . 530 - 2 : Expenditure 
4,772.6; (1975/76 estimate); Revenue 5,256.6; Expend- 
iture 5,896.6. 

External Trade (1974/75 estimate): Imports: $Ti2,97o,6oo 
(mainly food and textiles) ; £a:/)oWs.‘ ST4,6i3,2oo (mainly 
copra and bananas). Trade is chiefly with the Common- 
wealth. 

Transport: Roads (1974) : Commercial Vehicles 785, Private 
Vehicles 427, Motor Cycles 248; Shipping (1974): 
Tonnage entered and cleared 611,281 tons; Civil 
Aviation (1974); Aircraft arriving 399. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution of Tonga is based on that granted in 
1875 by King George Tupou I. It provides for a govern- 
ment consisting of the Sovereign, a Privy Council and 
Cabinet, a Legislative Assembly and a Judiciary. Limited 
law-maldng power is vested in the Privy Council and any 
legislation passed by the E.xecutive is subject to review 
by the Legislation. 

The Privy Council is appointed by the Sovereign and 
consists of the Sovereign and the Cabinet. 

The Cabinet consists of a Prime Minister, a Deputy Prime 
Minister, other Ministers and the Governors of Ha’apai 
and Vava’u. 

The Legislative Assembly consists of the Speaker (Presi- 
dent), the Cabinet, the Representatives of the Nobles 
(7) and the elected Representatives of the People {7). 
Franchise is open to all male literate Tongans of 21 and 
over who pay taxes, and all female literate Tongans 
aged 21 and over. There are elections every three years 
and the Assembly must meet at least once every year 

Elections to the Assembly were held in May 1975. 


Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Lands: Hon. Tuita, 

C. B.E. 

Minister of Police: Hon. 'Akau'ola. 

Minister of Education and Works: Hon. Dr. S. Langi 
Kavaliku. 

Minister of Industries, Commerce and Labour: Hon. the 
Baron Vaea. 

Minister of Health and Acting Minister of Finance: Hon. 

■ Dr. SiONE Tapa. 

Governor of Ha’apai: Hon. Va’ehala. 

Governor of Vava’u: Hon. Ma’afu Tupou. 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS 
ACCREDITED TO TONGA 

(HC) High Commission. 

Australia: Suva; Fiji (HC). 

Belgium: Wellington, New Zealand. 

Canada: Wellington, New Zealand (HC).' 

China (Taiwan) : Nuku’alofa, Tonga; Chargi d’affaires: 
Chang Kao. 

France: Wellington, New Zealand. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Wellington, New Zealand.' 
India: Suva, Fiji (HC). 

Japan: Wellington, New Zealand. 

Korea, Republic: Canberra, Australia. 

New Zealand : Nuku’alofa, Tonga [HC)-, High Commissioner: 

D. K. Hunn. 

United Kingdom: Nuku’alofa, Tonga (HC); High Com- 
missioner: Humphrey Arthington-Davy, o.b.e. 
U.S.A.: Wellington, New Zealand. 

Tonga also has diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

There are Magistrates’ Courts, a Land Court, Supreme 
Court and Court of Appeal. 

There are eight Magistrates, and appeals from the 
Magistrates Courts are heard by the Supreme Court. In 
cases which come before the Supreme Court the accused, 
°^®tther party in a civil suit, may elect for a jury trial. 
The Chief Justice is resident in Tonga and appeals from 
^e Supreme Court are heard by the Privy Council as a 
Court of Appeal. The Puisne Judge is Judge of the Supreme 
Court and of the Land Court in which he sits with a 
Tongan assessor. 

Chief Justice: (vacant). 

Puisne Judge: Henry Hubert Hill. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

The Sovereign: H.M. ICing Taufa’ahau Tupou IV, 

G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O.. K.B.E. 

CABINET 

[February 1978) . 

Prime Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Agriculture, 
Tourism and Telegraphs and Telephones: H.R.H. 

Prince Fatafehi Tu’ipelehake, k.b.e. 


RELIGION 

^he Tongans are Christian, 77 per cent belonging to 
secte of the Wesleyan faith. There is also a small number 
of Roman Catholics and Anglicans. Fourteen denomina- 
tions are represented in total. 

Roman Catholic: Bishop of Tonga Most Rev. Patelisio 
Punou-Ki-Hihifo Finau,. Bishop’s House, P.O.B. i. 

, Nukualofa. 

Methodist: Pres. Rev. Dr. Huluholo Moungaloa. 
Anglican: Bishop Fine Halapua. 
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FINANCE 

BA2CEIS’G 

Bank Ct Tonfa; 924, XBsi’sIofa; f._i974; c“ec_by 

Zealard aad Baiib of Xerr So^tli VTales; cep. ofsc 
5^5 mfUfon; 2>Isii- sue. G. e. Z*Xor5iis. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

DEVELOPI-IEXT ORGAXIZATIOX 

Conmoditi&s Board; con-proSr-inaking orfacizaEon; ChaB. 

K.R.H. Prince Fataj^hi Tu’razLZEAHS, k.b.z.; DE. 

F. V. Szxsz.'z, PH.D. 

Copra Division; P.O.B. 27, Xnka'alofa; f. igsz; non^ 
proSt-raal-dns board controlling the e.vporr ot 
coconut and all coconut products: Chair. H_.R-H. 
Prince Tu'ipelzhake, k.b.e.; Gen. Man. X. VaKa. 

Constrnclion Division; P.O.B. 2S, Xnku’alofa; f. 195S 
to carry out the construction programme of the 
Copra Board as vreU as those of government, Ic-cai 
boEes and private concerns; commission agents ^for 
imports and exports: Chair. H.R.H. Prince Tc'i?- 
ELEH.AKE, K.B.E. ; Gen. Man. E. T. Li:.:. 



CisTE A'sTAilOX 

Tonga is sem'ed by Fna’amom .Airport, or km. from 
Xhkn’aloia, limited seaplane facilities at Xnkn’alo:.' and 
airstrms at \ ava u and r^a*aoai. 

South Pacific Islands Ainvays: Xukn’alofa; operates 
internal services to the Vata’n. Eua. Ha’apai and 
Tongampu islands, and connects Tonga tvith Pago Pago 

-\ir PaciSc, based in Fiji, and Pohmesian Airlines, based 
in Western Samoa, also serve Tonga. 


TOURISM 

Tonga Tourist and Development Co.: P.O.B. 91, Xuku'alofa. 
Tonga. 

Tonga Visitors’ Bureau: P.O.B. 37, Xuku'alofa. 



TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Trinidad and Tobago consists of 
Trinidad, the southernmost of the Caribbean islands, and 
Tobago, which is 20 miles to the north-east. The climate is 
tropical with a dry season from January to May. Rainfall 
averages 64 inches per year. Average da3'time temperature 
is 29°c (84 °f). The language is English. Most of the popu- 
lation are Christians with Roman Catholics as the largest 
single group. There are Hindu and Muslim communities 
The national flag (proportions 5 by 3) is deep red, divided 
bj’ a white-edged black diagonal stripe, running from upper 
left to lower right. The capital is Port of Spain. 

Recent History 

Trinidad and Tobago was formerly a British colonial 
possession. Elections to the Legislative Council in Septem- 
ber 1956 were won by the newly-formed People’s National 
Movement (PNM), led by Dr. Eric Williams, who became 
the colony’s first Chief Minister in October. In 1958 the 
territory became a member of the newly established 
Federation of the West Indies and in the following year 
achieved full internal self-government. With the secession 
of Jamaica from the Federation in 1961, Trinidad and 
Tobago withdrew and the Federation collapsed. In August 
1962 Trinidad and Tobago became independent, with Dr. 
Williams as Prime Minister, and in 1967 became a member 
of the Organization of American States. “Black Power” 
riots in April 1970 and a mutiny in the army which lasted 
for six months resulted in the declaration of a state of 
emergency; subsequent unrest culminated in guerrilla war- 
fare. Against this background elections were held to the 
House of Representatives in May 1971, resulting in a com- 
plete victory for the PNM. 

A new constitution came into effect in August 1976, 
making Trinidad and Tobago a republic within the 
Commonwealth and lowering the voting age to 18 years. 
The first parliamentary elections of the republic were held 
in September 1976, resulting in the PNM winning 24 of the 
36 seats. The United Labour Front, a newly-formed party 
led by trade unionists, won 10 seats and the Democratic 
Action Congress won the two Tobago seats. The former 
Governor-General, Ellis Clarke, was sworn in as the coun- 
try’s first President in December 1976. 

Government 

Legislative power is vested in a Parliament, consisting 
of the Senate (31 members) and the House of Representa- 
tives (36 members). Representatives are elected for a five- 
year term by universal adult suffrage. The President is a 
constitutional head of state elected by an Electoral College 
of members of both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Members of the Senate are nominated by the 
President in consultation rvith, and on the advice of, the 
Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition. The 
Cabinet has effective control of the Government and is 
responsible to Parliament. 

Defence 

There is a defence force of about 1,000 enlisted troops. 


Economic Affairs 

Oil is of paramount importance in Trinidad’s economy. 
At the end of the 1960s production from on-shore wells fell, 
but the discovery of off-shore oil fields has revived con- 
fidence in the nation’s future as an oil-producing and 
refining country. Average oil production in 1977 '^as 
229,081 barrels per day. As the leading Caribbean oil- 
producer, Trinidad has recently benefited from the world- 
wide increase in oil prices. The Government intends to use 
these revenues to off-set inflation (12.4 per cent in 1977), 
and also for the longer-term purposes of creating jobs 
(there was 14 per cent unemployment in 1977) and 
economic restructuring. The Government owns the 
Trinidad and Tobago Oil Co. (TRINTOC), and has a 
majority shareholding in Trinidad-Tesoro Petroleum. 
Reserves of natural gas are estimated at 15,000,000 
million standard cubic feet; a pipeline has been built to 
transport the gas to the Point Lisas industrial estate for 
use in a number of planned industries. The first of these, 
the TRINGEN liquid ammonia plant, came on stream in 
late 1977. Other projects include petrochemicals, iron and 
steel, fertilizers, furfural, methanol, an aluminium smelter, 
plastics and electronics. In August 1977 the Government 
negotiated a §150 million Eurodollar syndicated loan to 
assist in financing industrial development. 

Tourism is the second largest source of foreign exchange. 
The manufacture of sugar, rum, molasses, fruit juices and 
cotton textiles is also important, and Trinidad is a major 
world producer of asphalt. The Government is to acquire 
and resuscitate over 7,000 acres of cultivable land for 
growing rice and vegetables to increase domestic food 
production. Trinidad is a founder member of the Caribbean 
Community and Common Market (CARICOM) and 
OLADE, a Latin American Energy Organization. In 
recent years Trinidad has provided other CARICOM 
countries, notably Jamaica and Guyana, with financial 
assistance. In I 977 > however, restrictions on trade, 
necessitated by these countries’ deteriorating economic 
positions, compelled Trinidad to cultivate commercial 
links with other countries, including Japan, Brazil and 
Colombia. 

Transport and Communications 

Road transport is widely used for passengers and freight 
and there are many buses and lorries. In 1977 there were 
4i4Uo miles of roads, of which 1,900 were classified as major 
roads and 2,500 as local roads. A major road-building 
programme is under way. Port of Spain has a deep-water 
wharf and there are regular sailings to all parts of the 
world. A special container berth, with two large overhead 
cranes, has been built at Port of Spain. Numerous airlines 
use Piarco international airport. 

Social Welfare 

Old age pensions are paid, and there is some unemploy- 
ment relief. In 1972 there were 28 hospitals, with 4,804 
beds, and in 1974 the country had 494 physicians. State 
medical services are free. In April 1972 the National 
Insurance System was inaugurated. The system is run by 
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an independent board and its provdsions are similar to 
those contained in the British system introduced in 1948. 
Other social services introduced in the 1978 budget include 
a food stamp programme designed to benefit the aged and 
recipients of social assistance. 

Education 

Primary' and secondary education is free and attendance 
is compulsory' between the ages of 6 and 12. Entrance to 
secondary schools is determined by' the Common Entrance 
Examination. The junior secondary school sy'stem for 
12-14 y^ear olds was introduced in 1972. Many' schools are 
run jointly by the state and religious bodies. The Trinidad 
campus of the University of the West Indies is at St. 
Augustine. Other institutions of higher education are the 
Polytechnic Institute and the East Caribbean Farm 
Institute. There are seven teacher training colleges and 
three government technical institutes and vocational 
centres. 

Tourism 

The climate and coastline of both Trinidad and Tobago 
attract visitors mainly from the U.S.A., Canada and the 
CARICOM territories. The annual carnival festival is a 
major attraction. There were 200,430 foreign visitors in 
1976. 

Visas are not required to visit Trinidad and Tobago by 
nationals of Belgium, Denmark, Finland. France, the 
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Federal Republic of Germany, Iceland, Italy', Liechten- 
stein, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway', San Marino, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth and the U.S.A. 

Sport 

Cricket, football, hockey', lawn tennis and basketball 
are the most popular games. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 15th (MTiit Monday), May' 25th (Corpus 
Christi), June 19th (Labour Day), August yth (Discovery' 
Day'), August 31st (Independence Day'). September 4th 
(Eid ul Fitr), September 24th (Republic Day'), October 
31st (Divah), December zyth-zfith (Christmas). 

1979 : January' ist (New Year’s Day),-Aoril I3th-i6th 
(Easter) . 

V7eights and Measures 

The imperial system of weights and measures is in force. 
The metric sy'stem is being introduced. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cents = i Trinidad and Tobago dollar (TT $). 
Exchange rates (December 1977): 

;£i sterling=TT $4,396; 

U.S. $i=TT $2. 400. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area. 

(square miles) 


POPUEATIOX 
(1977 estimates) 


Trinidad 

Tobago 

Total 

Port of Spain 
(capital) 

San Fernando 

Alima 

1,864 

II6 

1, 200^000 

120,000 

60,000 

20,000 


Africans 42 per cent. East Indians 42 per cent, Europeans i per cent, Chinese i per cent. Others 


14 per cent. 


Birth rate ( 1976 ): 25.3 per 1,000. 


EMPLOYMENT 



1973 

.*\griculture, forestry', hunting and fishing . 

51,900 

Mining, quarrv'ing and manufacturing 

75.150 

Construction (inch electricity', gas and water) 

61.000 

Commerce ........ 

68.000 

Transport and communications 

29,200 

Services 

88,300 

Total (inch others) ..... 

3S6.100 


June 1977 :Total 37 i.ooo. 


M'.tT 
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AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Sugar 

Cocoa* 

Coconuts and copra . 
Citrus fruits* 

228,300 

5.116 

12,346 

U955 

181,100 

7.359t 

11,614 

n.a. 

l8s,4O0 

9.i73t 

6,574 

7i6t 

160,000 

ii,552t 

8,800 

238J 

200.400 
7,i63t 
9,000 . 
394 -81 


* Exports. I 'ooo lb. % ’ooo crates. 


MINING 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Crude petroleum (barrels) 

62,220,000 

68,136,000 

78,621,000 

77,672,000 

Asphalt (tons) .... 

107,800 

81,574 

79,443 

64,596 


INDUSTRY 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976. 

Cement . 
Cigarettes 

Rum 

Bay Rum 

Beer 

tons 

lbs. 

proof gals. 

gals. 

282,664 

1.785.500 

2,472,900 

19,000 

4,011,700 

258,460 

2,009,800 

3,584,400 

16,100 

4,559,200 

237,697 

1,771,500 

4,332,200 

11,600 

3,708,900 

254.932 

2,098,700 

3.837.300 
22,800 

4.182.300 

237.600 

2,273,700 

4,098,900 

17,900 

5,080,000 


FINANCE 


100 cents = I Trinidad and Tobago dollar (TT S). 

Coins: i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents; i dollar. 

Notes: i, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling=TT S4.396; U.S. $1 =TT $2,400. 

TT $ioo=/22. 75 =U.S. $41.67. 


Note: The Trinidad and Tobago dollar was introduced in February iq6s reolarinrr fnt +no ur ., 4 - t a Tn,. 

prevailing exchange rate of ^1=4.80 dollars continued to operate untt May 19^76 ^ U S Tu^renev 

rate was U.S. Si =TT $2.00 (TT $1=50.00 U.S. cents) from November 1967^0 AugusT 1071 Ld U S 
(TT $1 =54.286 U.S. cents) from December 1971 to June 1972. The average ratL (TT $%r U S $) were^i qsl in wv 2 053 

bcinrui: s'i=TTfl.4o" Uie U S LEar!?he rafe 


BUDGET 

(1978 estimate— million TT $) 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Capital receipts .... 

Customs and excise .... 
Taxes on income . 

Purchase taxes ..... 
Motor vehicle taxes .... 
Returns on loans and investments 
Roj'alties. . . . . . 

Other current revenue 

Total .... 

' 

500.0 Recurrent 

256.0 ^^^Glopment programme ] [ 

-6 Funds for long-term projects . ! 

62.3 

136.0 

261.0 

88.7 

2,032.1 

491-3 

643-5 

3,166.9 Total . . . _ 

3,166.9 
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COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(September i960 = 100) 



Weighting 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Food . ... 

490 

155-0 

184.4 

239-7 

280.3 

105.9 

Drink and tobacco . . 

77 

179.2 

195-7 

210 . I 

236.7 

III .6 

Rent ....... 

25 

132.9 

167.8 

150.7 

160.2 

103.2 

Maintenance ...... 

52 

153-2 

178.0 

238.7 

266.1 

128.0 

Fuel and lighting ..... 

29 

137-6 

146.2 

167.4 

202.2 

loi .6 

Clothing ...... 

99 

128.3 

141.8 

161 . 1 

184.5 

109.8 

Household supplies .... 

67 

132.2 

149-5 

169.6 

201 .8 

109.9 

Services ...... 

142 

158.3 - 

173-5 

192.4 

236.5 

106.6 

Drugs and toilet articles .... 

19 

139.8 

151-2 

168.4 

208.2 

133-4 

All Items ...... 

1,000 

151-7 

174.2 

212.5 

248.6 

108.7 


* Base: September 1975 = 100. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT FACTOR COST 


(TT$ million) 


1972 j 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1,980.8 

2,358.0 

1 

3.310.0 

4,368.0 

5.035-0 


RESERVES AND CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 
(TT $'ooo) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Foreign exchange reserves . . • • 

of which: 

67,100 

768,300 

1,729,800 

2,420,200 

IMF gold tranche . . . - • 

98,798 

11,700 

40,300 

49,200 

Currency in circulation .... 

122,610 

165.575 

205,762 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(TT S million) 




1975 



1976 



Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Goods and Services: 

Merchandise ..... 

2.527-5 

1,607.7 

949.8 

3.021 .3 

2,101 .0 

920.3 

Transport ...... 

ig8. 1 

88.7 

109.4 

228.4 

118.7 

109.7 

Travel ...... 

163.0 

72.4 

90.6 

184.8 

90.6 

94-2 

Investment income .... 

93-9 

682.7 

-588.8 

146.7 

S46.8 

— 700. I 

Government n.e.s. .... 

27.7 

16.0 

II. 7 

38.6 

19-3 

19-3 

Other miscellaneous services 

150.9 

91 .8 

59-1 

208.7 

133-8 

74-9 

Total ...... 

3.1911 

2 , 559-3 

631.8 

3.828.5 

3,310.2 

518.3 

Transfer Payments: 

Private ...... 

6.1 

30-5 

-24.4 

4.6 

30-7 

—26.1 

Official ...... 

— 

21-5 

-21.5 

— 

47.0 

-47.0 

Total ...... 

6.1 

52-0 

-' 45 - 9 ' 

4.6 

77-7 

- 73-1 

Total Current Account . 

3.197-2 

2.611.3 

585-9 

3.S33-1 

3.387-9 

445-2 

Capital: 

Private Sector: 

Direct investment .... 

1,121 .4 

681.3 

440.1 

1.1S7.4 

897-2 

290.2 

Other private capital .... 

3-9 

58.4 

- 54-5 

5*7 

107.8 

— 102 . I 

Public Sector: 

Loans and repayments 

II .0 

39-8 

-28. S 

16.5 

281.9 

-265.4 

Other liabilities 

12.7 

— 

12.7 

185.3 

— 

185-3 

Subscriptions to international organiza- 
tions 


*- 

** • / 

-2.7 

.. ■_ 

0.5 

-0.5 

Other assets 

— 

2.1 

— 2.1 

So. 5 

— 

80.5 

Total Capital Account 

1,149.0 

7S4.3 

364-7 

1.475-4 

1.2S7.4 

iSS.o 

Lrrors and Omissions .... 

23-1 

— 

23-1 



51-5 

-51-5 

Oliangc in foreign reserves 


973-7 

- 973-7 

— 

581.7 

-581-7 

Overall Surplus or Dc6cit 



973-7 



581-7 


1-190 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 

(TT S’ooo) 


Statistical Survey 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports 

1.536,367-7 

3.777.586.4 

3,234,906.1 

4,826,937 

Exports 

1,368,294.7 

4,165,897.6 

3,878,460.3 

5,393,518 


C 02 VIM 0 DITY GROUPS 


(TT $’ooo) 



Imports 

Exports 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Food and Live Animals 

Beverages and Tobacco 

Crude Materials, inedible (excl. fuels) 
Mineral Fuels and Lubricants 

Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats 
Chemicals ..... 
Basic Manufactures 

Machinery and Transport Equipment 
Miscellaneous Manufactures . 
Miscellaneous Transactions, Com- 
modities n.e.s. .... 

Total 

250.098.4 

12.634.8 

25.046.9 
2,716,395.2 

23.013. 1 
116,460 .0 
312,891.2 

240.308.5 

75,548.4 

5,189.9 

285,125.3 

17.544.0 

27.342.0 
1,640,189.4 

20.325 .0 

149.959-8 

456.518.9 
534,695-9 

103.578.9 

8,625.9 

319,624.4 

22,442.4 

49,351-6 

2,763,463.9 

21,406.3 

182.698. 1 

482.667 .2 
829,067.0 
150,323-8 

5 , 8 qi .8 

158,791-2 
12,282.6 
9,418. 1 
3,759,054-0 
91.2 
140,927.8 
28,332.5 

19.392.1 

34.012.2 

3.595-9 

232,086.3 

15,609.1 

7,765 - 1 
3,376,313-5 

444-6 

136,869.7 

35.894-0 

28,039.4 

41,647.8 

3,790-7 

190,260.5 

17,116.9 

7.441-4 

4,890,886.6 
1,611 .4 

151,563-4 

35.427-8 

54,908.4 

40,932.6 

3,369-6 

3,777.586.4 

3.243,906.1 

4,826,936.6 

4,165,897.6 




PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(TT 5 ’ooo) 


Imports 

1975 

1976 

Canada .... 

84,133-6 

124,631 .8 

Commonwealth Caribbean 

91,399-8 

131,076.9 

J apan .... 

112,244.8 

135,194-9 

United Kingdom . 

285,828.0 

365,682.8 

U.S.A 

702,113 .6 

944,638.4 

Venezuela 

28,610,7 

64,314-9 


TRANSPORT 

Roads (vehicles registered, 1976): 94,261 private cars, 
10,717 hired and rented cars, 932 buses, 20,968 goods 
vehicles, 6,947 tractors and trailers, 4,162 motor cycles. 

Shipping (tons handled): 1,064,303 in 1973; 963,502 in 
1974 - 

Civil Aviation (1976): Passengers arriving 479,590; Passen- 
gers departing 482,570. 

TOURISIYi 

Number of visitors: 168,800 (1974); 167,120 (1975); 

200,430 (1976). 


Exports 

1975 

1976 

Canada .... 
Commonwealth Caribbean 
Netherlands . 

United Kingdom 

U.S.A. . . . ; 

44,886.7 

357,982.2 

37,580.0 

148,393-3 

41,784.4 

406.997.4 

148.844.5 

248,868.4 

2,547,579-1 

3,561,543-9 


EDUCATION 

(1974/75) 



Primary 

Secondary 

Schools ... 
Teachers ..." 
Students ..." 

472 

6,566 

202,943 

50* 

1,225 

27,987! 


* Excluding private secondary schools. t 1973 figure. 


Source; Central Statistical Office, Port of Spain. 
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The Constitution, The Government, Parliament, Political Parties 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Trinidad and Tobago became a republic within the 
Commonwealth under a new Constitution on August ist, 
1976. 

The Constitution provides for a President and a bi- 
cameral Parliament of a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. 

The President is elected by an Electoral College of 
members of both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Senate consists of 31 members appointed by the 


President; 16 on the advice of the Prime Minister, 6 on the 
advice of the Leader of the Opposition and 9 at his own 
discretion from outstanding persons from economic, social 
or community organizations. 

The House of Representatives consists of 36 members 
elected by universal adult suffrage. The duration of a 
Parliament is five years. 

The Cabinet, presided ov'er by the Prime IMinister, is 
responsible for the general direction and control of the 
Government. It is collectively responsible to Parliament. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Ellis Emmanuel Innocent Clarke. 


THE CABINET 

{February 1978) 


Prime Minister and Minister of Finance: Dr. Eric Eustace 
Williams. 

Minister of National Security and External Affairs: John 
Stanley Donaldson. 

Minister of Health and Local Government; Kamaluddin 
Mohammed. 

Minister of Works, Transport and Communications: 

Hector O. McClean. 

Minister of Education and Culture: Dr. Cuthbert Joseph. 


Attorney-General and Minister of Legal Affairs: Senator 

Selwyn Richardson. 

Minister of Labour, Co-operatives and Social Services: 

Desmond Cartey. 

Minister of Agriculture, Lands and Fisheries, and Industry 
and Commerce: George M. Chambers. 

Minister of Petroleum and Mines and Minister in the 
Ministry of Finance: Errol E. Mahabir. 

Ministers In the Ministry of Finance: Hugh Francis, 

0 \tERAND PaDMORE, MERVYN DE SoUZA. 


PARLIAMENT 

SENATE 

President; Dr. Wahid Ali. 

Vice-President: J. Hamilton Holder. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Speaker: C. A. Thom.\sos. 

Deputy Speaker; Cyril Rogers. 


Election, Septe.mber 1976 


Party 

Seats 

Votes 

Icople s National Movement 

24 

164,178 

tinted Labour Front 

10 

55.9S4 

Ihnnocratic Action Congress 


7.6S2 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Democratic Action Congress: Port of Spain; f. 1971 ; Leader 
A. N. Ray.mond Robinson; holds the two Tobago 
seats in the House of Representatives. 

Democratic Labour Party: 115 Charlotte St., Port of Spain; 
Leader Si.nbhoonath Capildeo. 

Liberal Action Party: Leader Dr. Ivan Perot. 

People's National Movement: i Tranquillit}- St., Port of 
Spain; f. 1956; nationalist party; holds 2.5 .scats in the 
House of Representatives; Leader Dr. Eric Williams; 
Chair. F. C. Prevatt. 

Social Democratic Party: Leader Vernon Jamadar. 

Tapia House Movement: Leader Lloyd Best. 

United Freedom Parly: Leader Ramdeo Sami’.ktii-Mehta. 

United Labour Front: f. 1976: won 10 scats in the 1976 
elections; left-wing party; Leader of the Opposition 
Raffique Shah. 

United Progressive Party (UPP): Port of Spain; f. 197- i 
Leader J. R. F. Richardso.n. 

West Indian National Party: Leader A. Sinana.n. 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Diplomatic Representation, Jtidicial System 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS ACCREDITED TO TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
(In Port of Spain unless otherwise indicated) 


(HC) High Commission. 


Algeria: Ambassador: Abdelkrim Souici. 

Argentina: 2nd Floor, 3A Queen’s Park West; Ambassador: 
Patricio Perez-Quesada (also accred. to Grenada). 

Australia: Kingston, Jamaica (HC). 

Austria: Ambassador: Richard Wotava. 

Barbados: (HC); High Commissioner: H. P. Brazane Babb. 

Belgium: Kingston, Jamaica. 

Brazil: 6 Elizabeth St., St. Clair; Ambassador: Amaury 
Bier (also accred. to Barbados and Grenada). 

Canada: Colonial Bldg., 72 South Quay (HC); High Com- 
missioner: J. Cooper. 

China, People’s Republic: Georgetown, Guyana. 

Colombia: P.O.B. 664, 67 independence Square; Ambas- 
sador: Enrique Arrieta. 

Cuba: New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Cyprus: New York, N.Y., U.S.A. (HC). 

France: Furness House, 90 Independence Square; Ambas- 
sador: Henri Chollet (also accred. to Barbados and 
Guyana). 

Germany, Federal Republic: Furness House, go Indepen- 
dence Square; Ambassador: Wilfried Vogeler (also 
accred. to Grenada and Guyana) . 

Ghana: New York, N.Y., U.S.A. (HC). 

Grenada: St. George's, Grenada (HC). 

Guinea: Havana, Cuba. 

Guyana: Kingston, Jamaica (HC). 

India: 87 Cipriani Blvd. (HC); High Commissioner: 
Barakat Ahmad (also accred. to Barbados and 
Grenada). 

Indonesia: New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Iran: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Iraq: Havana, Cuba. 

Israel: Caracas, Venezuela. 


Italy: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Jamaica: 2 Newbold St., St. Clair (HC); High Commis- 
sioner: Reginald E. K. Philips (also accred. to 
Barbados and Grenada). 

Japan: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Malaysia: Ottawa, Canada (HC). 

Mauritius: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. (HC). 

Mexico: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Netherlands: Furness House, 90 Independence Square; 
Ambassador: J. B. van Hoeve (also accred. to Grenada 
and Guyana). 

New Zealand: 84-86 Independence Square (HC); High 
Commissioner: Irving Gair. 

Nigeria: 17 Queen’s Park West (HC); High Commissioner: 
Emmanuel O. Kolade (also accred. to Barbados and 
Guyana) . 

Pakistan: Ottawa, Canada. 

Romania: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Senegal: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Sierra Leone: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. (HC). 

Spain: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Sweden: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Sv/itzerland: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Tanzania: New York, N.Y., U.S.A. (HC). 

U.S.S.R.: Caracas, Venezuela. 

United Kingdom: Furness House, 90 Independence Square 
(HC) ; High Commissioner : Harry Stanley (also accred. 
to Grenada). 

U.S.A.: 15 Queen’s Park West; Ambassador: Richard Fox. 


Venezuela: 18 Victoria Ave.; Ambassador: Abdelkader 
Marquez-GarcIa. 

Yugoslavia: Georgetown, Guyana. 

Trinidad and Tobago also has diplomatic relations with Cameroon, Chile. Costa Rica, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, Guatemala, Haiti, the Ivory Coast, Kenya, Kuwait Lebanon T iheri:, I ibva NiRer, 
Nigeria, Nonvay, Peru. Saudi Arabia, Singapore, Sri Lanka. Syria, Uganda, Zaire and Zambia ^ 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Supreme Court: The Supreme Court of Judicature of 
Trinidad and Tobago consists of the High Court of 
Justice and the Court of Appeal. The High Court 
consists of the Chief Justice, who is ex officio a Judge 
of the High Court, and ten Puisne Judges. It has 
jurisdiction in civil cases. 

The Court of Appeal consists of the Chief Justice, who is 
President, and three other Justices. 

Appeal lies to the Court of Appeal from all courts and 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the 
United Kingdom. 

Chief Justice: The Hon. Sir Isaac Hyatali. 

Court of Appeal: The Hons. Sir Isaac Hyatali, Clement 
E. G. Phillips, M.aurice Corbin, Garvin Scott, 
Cecil Kelsick. 


District Courts: The Chief Magistrate, 7 Senior and 18 
^ipendiary magistrates preside over the District 
wurts established in various parts of the country. In 
these Courts the work of the Petty Civil Courts (which 
have jurisdiction to try civil matters where the cause 
of action does not exceed $1,200) and Courts of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction is conducted. 

Chief Magistrate; Roland Crawford. 

The Industrial Court and a Tax Appeal Board are 

superior courts of record. • 

Industrial Court: Chair, j. a. m. Braithwaite. 

Registrar: G. R. Benny. 

Attorney-General: Selwyn Richardson. 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Religion, The Press, Publishers, Radio and. Television, Finance 


RELIGION 

Roman Catholics 331,733, Anglicans 168,521, Seventh 
Day Adventists 16,673, Methodists 15,507, Hindus 230,209, 
Muslims (1970). 

ANGLICAN 

Bishop 0? Trinidad and Tobago: Hayes Court, Port of Spain 
The Rt. Rev. Clive Abdulah, s.t.m., d.d. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Archbishop of Port of Spain: Most Rev. Gordon Anthony 
Pantin; 27 Maraval Rd., Port of Spain. 

Three suffragan sees. 

Christian Council of Trinidad and Tobago: Port of Spain; f. 
1967; church unity organization formed by Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist, Moravian, 
Lutheran Mission and Salvation Army, with Ethiopian 
Orthodox and Baptist Union as observers. 


THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

Evening News: 22-26 St. Vincent St., Port of Spain; f. 1936; 
independent; evening; Editor Co.mpton Delph; circ. 
34.252. 

The Sun: 32 Independence Square, Port of Spain; f. 1977; 
afternoon; circ. 22,000. 

Trinidad Guardian: 22 St. Vincent St., Port of Spain; f. 
19171 independent; morning; Editor L. Chongsing; 
circ. 55,686. 

Trinidad and Tobago Express: 35 Independence Square, 
Port of Spain; f. 1967; Man. Dir. Ken Gordon ; Editor 
George R. John; circ. 53,037. 

PERIODICALS 

Annual Statistical Digest: 2 Edward St., Port of Spain; f. 

1952; issued by the Central Statistical Office. 

The Bomb: Southern Main Rd., Curepe; weekly; Editor 
Patrick Chokolingo; circ. 50,000. 

Caribbean Herald: 46 Henry St., Port of Spain; weekly. 

Caribbean Medical Journal: General Hospital, Port of 
Spain; f. 1938; official organ of the Commonwealth 
Caribbean Medical Council; bi-monthly. 

Catholic Nev/s: Independence Square, Port of Spain: 
f. 1892; weekly; Editor Fr. Peter Nicholson; circ. 
15.000. 

Chlao Sheng: 10 Charlotte St., Port of Spain; Chinese; 
weekly. 

Medi-News Caribbean: Scope Publishing, i St. Ann's Ave.. 
Port oi Spain; general medical. 

Quarterly Economic Report: Royal Bank, 30 Chancery 
1 -anc, Port of Spain; f. 1973; issued by Royal Bank. 

Quarterly Economic Report: Textel Bldg.. i Edward St., 
Port of Spain; f. 1950; quarterly; issued by the Central 
Statistical OlTicc. 

Southern star: 32 Pedington St., San Fernando; f. i 977 ; 

hditor R.\oul Panti.n; circ. O.ooo. 

Sunday Express: 35 Independence Square, Port of Sp.-iin; 
*■ 1067; Editor K.athleen H.an.nays; circ. 72,461. 


Sunday Guardian: 22 St. Vincent St., Port of Spain; 
f. 1917: independent; morning: Editor J. A. Ince; 
circ. 103,084. 

Sunday Punch: Cnr. gth St. and 9th Ave., Barataria; 
weekly; Editor Trev^er S.'IITh; circ. 30,000. 

Trinidad and Tobago Gazette: 2 Victoria Ave., Port of 
Spain; weekly; official government paper; circ. 2,750. 

Tropical Agriculture: Imperial College of Tropical Agri- 
culture, Universitj- of the West Indies, St. Augustine, 
Trinidad; f. 1924; quarterly; Gen. Editor H. K. Ashby; 
Faculty Editor J, A. Spence. 

PUBLISHERS 

Key Caribbean Publications Ltd.: 119 Abercromby St., 
Port of Spain; magazines and books. 

Longman Caribbean Ltd.: 79 Belmont Circular Rd., Port of 
Spain; f. 1970; general; Dir. Percy Cezair. 

Marshal Muir Ltd.: 64 Marine Square, P.O.B. 126, Port of 
Spain. 

Scope Publishing Caribbean Ltd.: i St. Ann’s Ave., Port of 
Spain; magazines and books. 

Trend Publications: 14 Fitzgerald Lane, Port of Spain. 

Trinidad Publishing Co. Ltd.: 22-26 St. Vincent St., Port of 
Spain; f. 1917; publishes the Sunday Guardian, Trini- 
dad Guardian, Evening News; law, politics. 

University of the West Indies: St. Augustine; education; 
textbooks. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

National Broadcasting Service (NBS, Radio 610 ): 17 Aber- 
cromby St., P.O.B. 610, Port of Spain; f. 1957; AM and 
FM transmitters at Chaguanas, Cumberland Hill; Gen. 
Man. F. Tho.’.ipson; Dir. of Programmes E. Fung; 
est. regular audience 650,000. 

Trinidad Broadcasting Co. Ltd. (Radio Trinidad): Broad- 
casting House, TIB Maraval Rd.. Port of Spain; f. 
1947; subsidiary of Rediffusion Ltd., London; island- 
wide commercial broadcasting service; two programmes; 
Man, P. E. M. Hesketh. 

TELEVISION 

Trinidad & Tobago Television Co. Ltd.: Television House, 
Maraval Rd., Port of Spain; f. 1962; cornniercia! 
station; Gen. Man. F. A. Rawlins. 

Receiving sets (1977): 125,000. 

FINANCE 

(cap. = capit,Tl; dep. — deposits; rc.s. — reserves; in.- ■ million; 
amounts in TT S) 

BANKING 

Central Bank: Independence Square. P.O.B. 1250, Port of 
Spain; f. 10O4; Gov. Victor E. Bnucr.; c.op, 3m , dep. 
•■533 *m. (1075); pubis. Sla.'ifUcai Digrs! (nnoitbly n; 
English), Qua) Inly Hcnnnn-.ic lUtlhlir,, , /iV/'. tt. 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Finance, Trade and Industry 


Commercial Banks 

Bank of Nova Scotia, Trinidad and Tobago Ltd.: ii6 

Frederick St., Port of Spain; cap. 7.5m., dep. 210.7m. 
(1975): Gen. Man. B. Arthurs; i6 brs. 

Barclays Bank of Trinidad and Tobago Ltd.: P.O.B. 1153, 
Port of Spain; f. 1970; cap. 7.5m., dep. 430.7m. {1975); 
Man. Dir. C. A. J. Devaux; 32 offices in Trinidad, i in 
Tobago. 

Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce: P.O.B. 69, 72 
Independence Square, Port of Spain; Man. Ken de 
Pass; 14 brs. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: 53 Independence Square, 
P.O.B. 779, Port of Spain; Man. Michael Warner; 
2 brs. 

Citibank N.A.: 74 Independence Square, P.O.B. 1249, 
Port of Spain; Vice-Pres. Javier M. Uribe; 3 brs. 

National Commercial Bank of Trinidad and Tobago: 60 

Independence Square, P.O.B. 718, Port of Spain; 
f. 1970; cap. 15m. (1977); Chair. Philip Rochford; 
6 brs. 

Royal Bank of Trinidad and Tobago Ltd.: 3B Chancery 
Lane, P.O.B. 287, Port of Spain; inc. 1972; cap. 
issued 22.3m.; dep. 494.4m. (1977); Chair, and Man. 
Dir. C. P. DE Souza; 15 brs. 

Trinidad Co-operative Bank Ltd.: 80-84 Charlotte St., Port 
of Spain; f. 1914; cap. 3m. (1975); Pres. Austen H. 
McShine; 3 brs. 

Workers’ Bank of Trinidad and Tobago: Corner Duncan 
St. and Independence Square, Port of Spain; cap. 
3.5m., dep. 16.2m. (1975); Gen. Man. Neville V. 
Hackett. 


Development Bank 

Agricultural Development Bank: 86 Duke St., Port of 
Spain; f. 1968; provides long-, medium- and short-term 
loans to farmers; eventually to be owned and operated 
by farmers; Chair. George J. Fuller. 

INSURANCE 

National companies in Port of Spain: 

Caribbean Atlantic Life Insurance Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 948. 

Caribbean Home Insurance Co. Ltd.: 19-21 Chacon St.; 
f- 1973: initial cap. im.; Chair. Sydney Knox; general 
except life. 

Colonial Life Insurance Co. Ltd.: Colonial Life Bldg., 29 St. 
Vincent St., P.O.B. 567; f. 1936; Man. Dir. C. O. 
Monsanto. 

Furness Trinidad Ltd.: 90 Independence Square, P.O.B- 
660; Dir. Ignatius S. Ferreira; agents for a number 
of foreign companies. 

Goodwill Life and General Insurance Co.: 88-90 Aber- 
cromby St.; Man. Dir. B. Ramsaran. 

Maritime Life (Caribbean) Ltd.: 50 Gordon St.; Man. Dir 
F. Lofthouse. 

Nationwide Insurance Co.: Comer Keate and Frederick 
Sts.; Pres. Raymond Eccles. 

Royal Caribbean Insurance; f. 1977. 

Trinidad and Tobago Export Credit Insurance Co. Ltd.: 76 

Independence Square; Man. A. Cobham. 

Trinidad & Tobago Insurance Ltd.: 11 Maraval Rd., P.O.B. 

1004; Man. Dir. L. G. Rostant. 

United Security Life Insurance Co. Ltd.: 109 Abercromby 
St ; Man. Dir. J. V. Gonzalves. 

West Indian National Insurance Co. Ltd.: 116 Frederick 
St.; Man. Dir. John L. Acham. 


Western General Insurance Co. Ltd.: 29A Edward St.; Man. 
Dir. Jesse Mahabir. 

The principal British and a number of U.S. and Canadian 
companies have agencies in Port of Spain. 


National Insurance Board: f. 1972; statutory corporation. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Trinidad and Tobago Chamber of Industry and Commerce 
(Inc.) : P.O.B. 499, Port of Spain; f. 1879; Pres. Cecil J. 
Quesnel; Exec. Sec. Carmen a Baird; 480 mems. 
Southern Division: P.O.B. 80, San Fernando; Chair. 
Robert Permuy; Man. Jennifer Johnson. 

EMPLOYERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATIONS ■ 

British Caribbean Citrus Association Ltd.; P.O.B. 174, 
Port of Spain; f. 1955; mems. Citrus Growers’ Asso- 
ciations in Jamaica, Belize, Dominica and Trinidad and 
Tobago; Chair. Sir Harold Robinson; Sec. G. de 
Verteuil. 


Cocoa Planters’ Association of Trinidad Ltd.: P.O.B. 346, 
Port of Spain; f. 1915; 165 mems.; Pres F. L. de 
Verteuil; Man. Ian McDonald. 


Coconut Growers’ Association Ltd.: P.O.B. 229, Port of 
Spain; f. 1936; 351 mems.; Pres. F. Agostini, h.e.c. 
Co-operative Citrus Growers’ Association of Trinidad and 
Tobago Ltd.; P.O.B. 174, Port of Spain; f. 1932; 600 
mems.; Pres. J. E. Majani; Sec. G. de Verteuil. 

Pan Trinbago: iii Queen St., Port of Spain; official body 
for Trinidad and Tobago Steelbandsmen; Pres. Mel- 
ville Bryan; Sec. Ted Carasquero. 

Shipping Association of Trinidad and Tobago: Room D, 
1st floor, Salvatori Bldg., Port of Spain; f. 1938; Pres. 
N. G. Vieira; Exec. Sec. S. Julumsingh. 

Sugar Association of the Caribbean: 80 Abercromby St., 
Spain; f. 1942; 5 mem. associations; Chair. 
G. H. Maingot; Sec. M. Y. Khan; pubis. S.A.C. Hand- 
book, Annual Report, Proceedings of Meetings of W.I. 
Sugar Technologists. 


...aiiuiauiurers- Association of Trinidad Ltd.: eo 

Abercromby St., Port of Spain; f. 1920; 3 mems.; Chair. 
G. H. Maingot; Sec. M. Y. Khan. 

Jt^hnologists’ Association of Trinidad and Tobago: 

80 Abercromby St., Port of Spain; f. 1967; 214 mems.; 
^ uhair. G. H. Maingot; Sec. M. Y. Khan. ' 

Triifldad Island-wide Cane Farmers’ Association Inc.: San 
ernando; f. 1957; Chair. Mohamed Mustakim; Man. 
s. BORMAN Girwar; Sec. Bhagwandeen Gopaul 
( c ing), publ. The Cane Farmer (monthly). 

Trinidad Manufacturers’ Association: permanent exhibi- 
non at i Anderson Terrace, Maraval; Port of Spain; 
res. Mervyn Assam; Gen. Man. Arthur A. Goddard. 


INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION . 

National Gas Company: f. 1973; purchases gas from oil 
^^P^ies for resale to local industry; Chair. Bernard 


DEVELOPMENT ' 

Industrial Development Corporation: P.O.B. 949, Port of 
Spain, Gen. Man. Eldon Warner. 

National Housing Authority; P.O.B. 555, Port of Spain; 

• ^902, Chaif. H. N. Adams; Deputy Chair. LancE 
Murray; Sec. Vernon Camps; Exec. Dir. Worrell 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

Point Lisas Industrial Port Development Corporation Ltd.: 

Furness House, go Independence Square, Port of 
Spain; f. 1969; Chair. Dr. K. S. Julien; at- present 
building deep-water harbour scheduled for completion 
in 1979 to serve iron and steel complex, aluipinium 
smelter, fertilizer, methanol and liquefied natural gas 
plants. 

Trinidad and Tobago Industrial Development Corporation: 

Comer Duncan St. and Independence Square; f. 1959; 
encourages new industries and hotels and develops 
industrial estates; operates loan funds; Chair. Dr. 
Kexxeth Julien; Gen. Man. Eldox G. Warxer. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Trinidad and Tobago Labour Congress: Workers' Bank 
Bldg., Cnr. Duncan St. and Independence Square, 
Port of Spain; f. 1966; affiliated to the Caribbean 
Congress of Labour and ICFTU; about 60,000 mems.; 
Pres. Senator James I. A. JIaxswell. 

PrIXCIPAE AF 3 rlLIATES 

Amalgamated Yiforkers’ Union; 16 New St., Port of 
Spain; about 7,000 mems.; Pres. Cyril Lopez; 
Sec. Flavius Nurse. 

Communication V/orkers’ Union: 146 Henry St., Port 
of Spain; about 1,800 mems.; Pres. C.arltox 
Savary; Gen. Sec. L. Townsexd. 

Contractors’ and General Workers’ Trade Union: 73 

Mucurapo St., San Fernando; about 2,000 mems.; 
Pres. OwEx Hixds; Gen. Sec. Joseph Richard 
(acting). 

National Union of Government and Federated Workers: 

145 Henry St., Port of Spain; f. 1937; about 45.000 
mems.; Pres. Nathaxiel E. Crichlow; Gen. Sec. 
Selwyx Johx; publ. New Dawn Newspaper (circ. 
20,000). 

Public Services Association: 91 Abercromby St., Port of 
Spain; about 18,000 mems.; Pres. K. Turxer; Gen. 
Sec. James I. A. Maxswell. 

Seamen and Waterfront Workers’ Trade Union: id 
Wrightson Rd., Port of Spain; about S,ooo mems.; 
Pres.-Gen. Verxon Glean; Gen. Sec. Francis 
Mungroo. 

Union of Commercial and Industrial Workers: 132 
Henry St., Port of Spain; about 5,000 mems.; Pres. 
V. A. Stanford; Sec. I. S. Gonzales. 

Nox-affiliated Unions 

AII-Trinidad Sugar Estates and Factory Workers’ Trade 
Union (ATSEFWTU): 12 Hobson St., San Fernando; 
1937: 15.000 mems.; Leader B.asdeo Paxd.\V. 
Island-wide Cane Farmers’ Trade Union: iqa Sutton St. 

West, San Fernando; Chair. Seepersad ArjooS- 
Oilfield Workers’ Trade Union: Paramount Bldg., 99^ 
Circular Rd., San Fernando; f. 1937; Leader George 
Weekes. 

Transport and Industrial Workers’ Trade Union: Leader 

Joe You.xg. 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There were 3,800 miles of roads in Trinidad and Tobago 
n i973_ of which 1,275 were classified as major roads ana 
-.515 as local roads. The road ncrivork in northern Tnnidad 
and Tobago is being extended, and the Churclull-Kooscvelt 
’S i'\ay is to be upgraded. 


Trade and Industry, Transport, Tourism, University 

Public Transport Service Corporation: Railway Bldgs., 
South Quay, P.O.B. 391, Port of Spain; f. 1965 to 
operate road and rail transport; Chair. EMiiAXUZL B. 
Axxisette; Gen. Man. Cecil R. St. Hill; operates a 
fleet of 516 buses; 22,068,361 passengers were trans- 
ported by bus in 1976, 

The railwaj' service was discontinued in 196S. 

SHIPPING 

The chief ports are Port of Spain, Pointe-a-Pierre and 

Point Lisas in Trinidad and Scarborough in Tobago. 

Port Authority of Trinidad and Tobago: Wrightson Rd., 
Port of Spain; Gen. IMan. Edmund Mendez. 

West Indies Shipping Service; c/o West Indies Shipping 
Corporation, i Richmond St., Port of Spain. 


The chief foreign shipping lines which call at Port of 
Spain are; Atlantic Lines, Booker Line, Booth Line, CGM 
Line, Caribbean 0 %'erseas Lines, Cia. Anonima Venezolana 
de Navegacion, Columbus Line, Furness Lines, Hamburg- 
America Line, Hapag-Lioyd. Harrison Line, K. Line, 
P. & O. Orient Lines. Prudential Grace Line. Royal 
Netherlands Steamship Co., Saguenay Shipping Ltd. and 
Surinam Na\'igation. 

CIWL A\TATION 

Trinidad and Tobago Air Services (TITAS): 37 Wrightson 
Rd., Port of Spain; f. 1974; services between Trinidad 
and Tobago; fleet of 2 Avro 74S and i DC-6; Chair. 
John E. N. Scoon; Gen. Man. Peter Pena. 

British West Indian Airways (BWIA); Kent House, 
Maraval Rd., Port of Spain; incorporated 1948; wholh*- 
owned by the Government of Trinidad and Tobago; 
points served include Trinidad, Tobago, Antigua 
Barbados, St. Lucia, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Surinam, 
Guyana, Caracas, New York, Toronto, Miami and Lon- 
don; fleet of 7 Boeing 707 and 3 DC-g; Chair. John E. 
N. Scoon; Chief Exec. Peter Look Ho.ng. 

The following foreign airlines serve Trinidad and 
Tobago; Air C^ada, Air France, ALM (Netherlands 
Antilles), British .Ainvays, Cubana, Eastern (U.S..A.,), 
KLM, L.A.V (Venezuela), LI.-VT (.\ntigua), Pan .-Vm, SAS 
and Yiasa (Venezuela). 


TOURISM 

Trinidad and Tobago Tourist Board: 56 Frederick St., 
P.O.B. 222, Port of Spain; f. 195S; statutory board 
%vith 7 mems. appointed by the President, some 
on the recommendation of the various organizations 
representing the tourist industry; Chair. John Boos; 
Dir. of Tourism Don.\ld Bain. 

There are approximately 2,000 hotel rooms available. 

CULTUR.VL ORG.'VNIZATION 

The Arts Festival Association: Extra Mural Dept., 113 
Frederick St., Port of Spain; Sec. Mrs. D. S.^MRSON. 


UNIVERSITY 

University of the West Indies: SL Augustine, Trinid-ad; 
other faculties in Jamaica and Barbados; 250 teacliers, 
2,300 students. 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Tunisia lies on the Mediterranean coast 
of Africa, bordered by Algeria to the west and Libya to the 
east. The climate is temperate on the coast, with winter 
rain, and hot and dry in the southern desert. Arabic is the 
official language and French is widely used. Islam is the 
state religion and embraces the vast majority of the popu- 
lation. There are Jewish, Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox 
and Protestant minorities. The national flag (proportions 
3 hy g) is red, charged with a white disc containing a red 
crescent moon and a five-pointed red star. The capital is 
Tunis. 

Recent History 

Tunisia was formerly a monarchy, with the Bey of Tunis 
as head of state. It became a French protectorate in 1883. 
A campaign for independence was led by the Neo-Destour 
(New Constitution) Party, founded in 1934 by Habib 
Bourguiba and renamed the Parti Socialiste Destourien 
(PSD) in 1964. France granted internal self-government in 
September 1955 and full independence on March 20th, 
1956. Five days later elections were held for a Constitu- 
tional Assembly, which met in April and appointed 
Bourguiba to be Prime Minister. In July 1957 the Assembly 
deposed the Bey, abolished the monarchy and established 
a republic, wth Bourguiba as President. A new constitu- 
tion was promulgated in June 1959 and the first National 
Assembly elected in November. In 1961 Tunisian troops 
blockaded the French naval base at Bizerta and heavy 
fighting broke out. France agreed to evacuate the base in 
1963. 

In May 1964 Tunisia appropriated aU foreign-owned 
lands and a drive to collectivize agriculture began. The rural 
population resisted the government’s socialist agricultural 
policy and in 1969 the programme was abandoned. Ahmed 
Ben Salah, the minister responsible for the collectivization 
drive, was dismissed and imprisoned. 

At this time President Bourguiba’s ill-health permitted 
liberal elements in the government, led by Bahi Ladgham 
(appointed Prime Minister in November 1969) and Ahmad 
Mestiri, the Minister of the Interior, to gain control of 
policj'. However, in October 1970 Bourguiba replaced 
Ladgham by Hedi Nouira as premier and in 1971 Mestiri 
also was dismissed. Both men were subsequently removed 
from the National Assembly and the PSD. 

The President’s hold on power was confirmed by a PSD 
congress and national elections in 1974. The constitution 
was altered to allow Bourguiba to become President-for- 
Life and to confirm the Prime Minister as his successor. 
President Bourguiba has reacted harshly to student unrest 
and workers’ strikes, both of which have been common 
since 1974. Heavy prison sentences have been meted out 
to left-wing elements. 

In 1977 there was much labour unrest, with numerous 
strikes due to economic grievances among the labour 
force, which was seeking higher wages and more social 
benefits. A political confrontation developed between the 
Union Gdnerale Tunisienne du Travail (UGTT) and the 
Government. Disagreement over the Government’s 


repression of labour unrest resulted in the dismissal of the 
Minister of the Interior, Tahar Belkhodja, followed by 
the resignation of five other ministers and the formation 
of a new Cabinet. The conflict culminated in January 
1978 with a 24-hour general strike, called against the 
economic policies of Hedi Nouira and President Bourguiba, 
and attacks on union offices and arrests of trade unionists. 
The strike was accompanied by rioting, a state of emerg- 
ency was declared and troops were called into the cities. 

The growing disenchantment with the Government has 
contributed to the problem of succession to President 
Bourguiba, and many of his political opponents are 
returning to politics. 

Tunisian foreign policy is noted for its moderate position 
on the Israel question and for good, relations with the 
U.S.A. In 1973 Tunisia tried to initiate negotiations for a 
peaceful settlement of the Arab-Israeli dispute, and 
Bourguiba gave only half-hearted support to the Arab 
cause in the October War. In January 1974 it was an- 
nounced that Tunisia and Libya were to form a united 
Islamic Arab Republic. Subsequently Bourguiba de- 
nounced the project, and Mohamed Masmoudi, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, was dismissed. A period of strained 
relations with Libya followed. In March 1976 Tunisia 
announced the discovery of a Libyan plot to assassinate 
Bourguiba and other leading political figures. Relations 
with Tunisia’s other neighbour, Algeria, were also poor, 
and in late 1976 Tunisia began expanding its armed forces 
with the help of the U.S.A. In 1977 a dispute arose between 
Tunisia and Libya concerning the demarcation of the 
continental shelf in the Gulf of Gabes. With the resolution 
of the dispute in September, relations between Tunisia 
and Libya improved and an agreement for co-operation 
was due to be signed in the same month. 

Government 

Under the 1959 Constitution, legislative power is held 
by the unicameral National Assembly, with 112 members 
elected by universal adult suffrage for five years. Since 
1963 Tunisia' has been a one-party state and 'in the 1974 
elections all the Assembly seats were won unopposed by 
the ruling PSD. Executive power is held by the President, 
elected for five years by popular vote at the same time as 
the Assembly. In March 1975 the Assembly proclaimed 
Habib Bourguiba as President for life. The President, who 
is Head of State and Head of Government, appoints a 
Council of Ministers, headed by a Prime Minister, which is 
rwponsible to him. For local administration the country is 
divided into 18 governorates. 

Defence 

'The national army numbers about 18,000 men. Officer- 
training is carried out in the U.S.A. and France as well as 
in Tunisia. The navy and air force have only recently 
been brought into existence and consist of training cadres 
of 2,500 and 1,700 respectively. Defence expenditure in 
^977/7^ totalled 68.65 million dinars. 

Economic Affairs 

Agriculture and mining are the basis of the economy. 
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The chief agricultural products are wheat, olive oO, wine 
and fruits. Market gardening and livestock breeding are 
being encouraged. Between 1965 and 1969 a system of 
co-operative farming was promoted, but its failure has left 
agriculture divided into a large-scale modernized sector, 
both State and private, and a traditional sector of small 
peasant holdings. Rural depopulation is a serious problem 
as young people desert the country for the towns. 

Phosphates and petroleum are the principal minerals. 
Iron and lead are also mined. Industry is based on the 
processing of the country's agricultural and mineral pro- 
ducts. Jlajor installations include a steel works, an oil 
refinery, a phosphate processing plant and a cement works. 

The dramatic rise in world prices of phosphates and 
petroleum in 1973/74 largely contributed to a doubling in 
value of Tunisia’s exports in 1974. However, the value of 
imports also rose steeply. In 1975 exports fell, partly as a 
result of a decline in world demand for phosphates, but 
imports continued to increase in value, giving a massive 
deficit for the year of 227 million dinars. In 1977 prices for 
phosphates and olive oil remained lorv. However, there 
has been a sharp increase in output of phosphate deriva- 
tives, for export. The trade deficit continued to grow in 
1977. 

Tunisia has a serious unemployment problem, aggra- 
vated by a high rate of population increase, and a per- 
manent balance of payments deficit. Unemployment 
continued to increase in 1977, especially among young 
workers. Officially there are 250,000 unemployed. To help 
cope with these problems a law of April 1972 made the 
whole country a virtual Free Zone for foreign e.xport- 
oriented industries. The trade deficit is offset by revenue 
from tourism and remittances from Tunisian workers 
abroad. 

The Fourth Development Plan, covering 1973-76, 
achieved an average annual growth rate of 7.2 per cent 
through a rapid expansion of investment. The Fifth 
Development Plan, for 1977-81, aims to achieve self- 
sufficiency in food production and to provide stable 
employment for all workers by ig8i. Investment will 
increase by 52 per cent to sustain an average annual 
growth rate of 7.5 per cent. Domestic savings are e.xpectcd 
to finance 72 per cent of planned investment, which will 
give emphasis to mining, energy and manufacturing. 

Tunisia receives aid from western countries, interna- 
tional institutions and, for the first time in 1977, on 
international financial markets. Following a decline in 
exports and a deterioration in the balance of payments 
position during the year ending March 1977, Tunisia 
drew SDR 24 million from the IMF under the compensa- 
tory financing facility in August 1977. 

Tunisia became a partial associate of the EEC in 1969. 
After lengthy negotiations a revised association agreement 
was signed in April 1976. 


Transport and Communications 

The total length of railways is 2,089 hm-. of which 1,998 
km. are state-owned. 10,554 km. of main roads connect all 
the major commercial centres. There are four major ports 
and a special petroleum port at La Skhirra. Air transport 
is provided by Tunis Air and several foreign lines. 

Social Welfare 

A state system of social security provides benefits for 
sickness, maternity and old age. In 1971 Tunisia had 1,004 
physicians and in 1972 there svere 90 government hospitals 
(with 12,721 beds). Free health services are available to 
80 per cent of the population. Regional committees for 
social securit3’’ care for the aged, needs- and orphaned. 

Education 

Approximately 70 per cent of children of school age 
receive education in Tunisia, the majority in state-run 
schools. Arabic is the first language of instruction in 
primary schools but is gradually replaced by French in the 
higher grades. 

Tourism 

The main tourist attractions are the magnificent sandy 
beaches, oriental architecture and remains of the Roman 
Empire. Tunisia contains the site of the ancient city of 
Carthage. Tourism has expanded rapidly in Tunisia 
following extensive government investment in hotels, 
improved roads and other facilities. There were about i 
million visitors in 1976. 

Sport 

Football, swimming and boxing are the most popular 
sports. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), June ist (Victory Day), 
June 2nd (Youth Daj-), July 25th (Republic Daj-), August 
3rd (Birthdaj' of President Bourguiba), August 5th 
(Beginning of Ramadan), August 13th (Women’s Daj-), 
September 3rd (Commemoration of September 3rd, 1934), 
September 4th (Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), October 
15th (Evacuation of Bizerta), November iith (Id ul 
.Adha, Feast of the Sacrifice), December 2nd (.Muslim 
New Y'ear), December 25th-26th (Christmas). 

1979 : Januaiy’ ist (New Y'ear’s Daj-), Januarj' i8th 
(National Revolution Daj’), Februarj- loth (Mouloud, 
Birth of the Prophet), March 20th (Independence Da}-), 
.April 9th (Martyrs’ Day). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

1,000 millimes = i Tunisian dinar. 

E.xchange rates (November 1977): 

£1 steriing=774.5 millimcs; 

U.S. $1=426.7 millimcs. 
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AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

Census Population 

Estimated Population 
( mid-year) 

Density 

(per 

sq. km.) 

May 3rd, 
1966 

May 15th, 1975 

Males 

Females 

Total ] 

1975 

1976 

1976 

163,610 sq. km.* 

4 . 533 . 35 it 

2,827,540 

2,749,710 

5.577.250 

5,608,000 

5,737.000 

35-0 


* 63,170 square miles. 


f Excluding adjustment for underenumeration, estimated to have been 4.0 per cent. 

PRINCIPAL COMMUNES 
(1975 Census) 

Tunis (capital) . . 550.404 Sousse . . . 69,530, Gafsa . . . 42,225 

Sfax (Safaqis) . . 171,297 Bizerte (Bizerta) . 62,856 Gabfes . . . 40,585 

Djerba . . . 70,217 Kairouan . . . 54,546 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS* 



Registei 
Live Bir 

lED 

THS 

Registered 

Marriages 

Registered 

Deaths 



Rate 


Rate 


Rate 


Number 

(per 

’000) 

Number 

(per 

000) 

Number 

(per 

’000) 

1969 

194.940 

38.8 

33,764 

6.7 

52,872 

10.5 

1970 

186,360 

36.4 

34,441 

6.7 

45.560 

8.9 

1971 

183.311 

35-1 

37,750 

7.2 

48,625 

9-3 

1972 

198,785 

37-3 

45,043 

8.5 

40,053 

7-5 

1973 

194,764 

35-8 

43,183 

7-9 

43,716 

8.0 

1974 

191,049 

33-9 

46,672 

8.3 

39,062 

6.9 

1975 

202,818 

36.2 

45,870 

8.2 

57,487 

10:3 


* Prior to 1975, rates are based on unrevised population estimates. Birth 
registration is reported to be at least 90 per cent complete. Death registration is 
estimated to be about 65 per cent complete. UN estimates for the average annual 
rates are; Births 42.9 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 40.0 per 1,000 in 1970-75; Deaths 15 8 
per 1,000 in 1965-70, 13.8 per 1,000 in 1970-75. ’ 


Employment 

(’000) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing 

Mining and quarrying .... 

Manufacturing ...... 

Construction ...... 

Commerce ...... 

Transport, storage and communications 

Other services ...... 

766 

21 

131 

56 

76 

34 

159 

766 

21 

139 

48 

71 

34 

172 

767 

22 

143 

49 

77 

37 

181 

770 

23 

157 

54 

80 

40 

188 

800 

25 

171 

59 

83 

43 

206 

800 

25 

181 

65 

85 

44 

217 

800 

24 

197 

73 

88 

46 

227 

Total ..... 

1,242 

1,251 

1,276 

1,312 

1,387 

1,417 

1,456 


Source: International Labour Office, Year Book of Labour Statistics 
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AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
('ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat ..... 

755 

976 

9i9t 

Barley ..... 

171 

260 

23ot 

Potatoes ..... 

100 

lofif 

105* 

Olives ..... 

525 

680 

53ot 

Tomatoes .... 

238t 

267t 

275* 

Chillis and peppers . 

103 

ii3t 

118* 

Onions ..... 

33 * 

35 * 

37 * 

Water melons .... 

150 

i6ot 

160* 

Grapes ..... 

180 

I55t 

155* 

Dates ..... 

44 

45 

46* 

Sugar beet .... 

47 

65 

83 1 

Apricots ..... 

22 

23t 

24* 

Oranges ..... 

59 

76 

86 

Tangerines and mandarines 

17 

24 

31 

Lemons and limes 

18 

15 

19 

Almonds ..... 

23 

24. 2t 

24.7* 

Tobacco ..... 

3 

3* 

3* 


* FAO estimate. | Unofficial figure. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 


(FAO estimates — 'ooo head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Horses 

102 

104 

106 

Asses .... 

190 

193 

195 

Cattle .... 

830 

870 

880 

Camels 

180 

180 

195 

Sheep .... 

3.300 

3.400 

3.526 

Goats .... 

790 

850 

900 

Chickens 

13,000 

14.500 

14.839 


Source: FAO. Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


('ooo metric tons) 



1974 

^975 

1976* 

Beef and veal 

25 t 

26t 

26 

Mutton and lamb . 

33 t 

34 i 

35 

Poultry meat 

Cows’ milk . 

20t 

24 t 

25 

185 

1S6 

igi 

Hen eggs 

14.9 

16.8 

18.2 

Wool (greasy) 

5-9 

6.1 

6.4 

Cattle hides . 

5.6* 

6.0*^ 

6.0 

Sheepskins . 

5.5* 

5 • 7 * 

5.9 


* FAO estimates. | Unofficial figure. 


FISHING 


(’ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Inland waters . 
Mediterranean . 

0. I 

27.4 

0. I 

28.0 

o.S 1 

31.0 

0-3 

42.4 

Total Catch . 

27-5 

28.1 

31-8 1 

42.7 
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(’ooo metric tons) 



' 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Iron Ore* .... 

Lead Ore* .... 

Calcium Phosphate . 

Zinc Ore* .... 

Crude Petroleum 

Natural Gas (million cu. metres) . 

515 

20.9 

3.162 

II. 4 
4,096 

I 

485 

19.9 

3.387 

II. 4 

3.975 

20 

433 

15-6 

3.474 

8.8 

3,878 

114 

422 

12.5 

3.827 

6.2 

4,139 

201 

326 

17. 1 

3.512 

8.8 

5,023 

210 


* Metal content of ore. 


INDUSTRY 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Superphosphates 

Phosphoric acid 

Cement 

Lead .... 
Electric power 

Town gas 

Beer .... 

Cigarettes 

Wine .... 
Olive oil . . . 

Semolina 

Flour .... 
Esparto pulp . 

Refined sugar 

Cast iron and bar iron 

Lime .... 
Petrol .... 
Kerosene 

Diesel oil . . . 

Fuel oil . 

'000 metric tons 

If II 1) 

II II II 

II II II 

million kWh. 

'ooo cubic metres 
’000 hectolitres 
millions 
'ooo hi. 

’ooo metric tons 

II II II 

II II II 

II II II 

II II II 

II II II 

II II II 

II 11 II 

II II II 

II If II 

II II II 

413 

629 

25 

869 

18.6 

331 

4,205 

992 

70 

168 

211 

22 

52 

377 

158 

94 

62 

329 

449 

400 

93 

528 

26 

963 

19.0 

340 

4.329 

1,096 

141 

186 

224 

23 

52 

389 

187 

86 

73 

291 

425 

400 

124 

540 

26 

1,099 

18.9 

362 

4.549 

950 

100 

193 

254 

23 

53 

n.a. 

261 

130 

91 

301 

492 

304 

102 

615 

23 

1,204 

20.2 

308 

4,863 

n.a. 

117 

221 

267 

n.a. 

60 

n.a. 

283 

140 

84 

350 

483 
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FINANCE 

1,000 inilliines=i Tnnisian dinar. 

Coins: i, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100 and 500 millimes. 

Notes: 500 millimes; i, 5 and 10 dinars. 

Exchange rates (November 1977): £t sterling=774.5 millimes; U.S. $1=426.7 millimes. 

100 Tunisian dLnars=;^i29.i2 = $234.36. 

'Note: The Tunisian dinar was introduced in November 1958, replacing the Tunisian franc (then at par with the old French 
franc) at the rate of i dinar= 1,000 francs. In August 1957 the exchange rate was fixed at $1=420 Tunisian francs, so the 
initial rate for the new currency was $1=420 millimes (i dinar=$2.38i). From December 1958 the relationship to French 
currency was i dinar=i,i75 old francs (11.75 new francs from January 1960). These rates remained in force until September 
1964, when the dinar was deveilued by 20 per cent. Between September 1964 and August 1971 the ofBcial exchange rate was 
$1=525 millimes (i dinax=Si.905), -with the dinar valued at 9.40 French francs until August igbg'and at 10.575 French 
francs thereafter. From December 1971 to February 1973 the parwalue was $1=483.55 millimes (i dinar =$2,068). In terms 
of sterling, the exchange rate between November 1967 and June 1972 was £i = i.2.6 dinars. In February 1973 ^ i^ew par 
value of $1=435.2 millimes (i dinar=:$2.298) was established but in March 1973 the French authorities ceased to maintain 
the franc-dollar rate within previously agreed margins. Tunisia retained its currency link with France, thus alloiving its 
exchange rate against the dollar to vary widely from the par value. In January 1974 the Tunisian authorities announced that 
the franc-dinar rate would henceforth take into account the daily quotations of the Deutsche Mark in terms of francs on 
the Paris exchange market. The average market rates were; $1=477.2 millimes in 1972; $1=420.0 millimes in 1973: $1 = 
436.5 millimes in 1974; $1=402.3 millimes in 1975; $1=428.8 millimes in 1976. 


STATE BUDGET EXPENDITURE 
(’000 dinars — 1976) 


Ministry 

Current 

Budget 

Capital 

Budget 

Prime Minister’s Office . 

3.980 

225 

Finance 

125.833 

3.914 

Education ..... 

86,600 

19,258 

Defence ...... 

26,880 

n.a. 

Public health ..... 

31.259 

23,506 

Interior ...... 

27.790 

14,401 

Agriculture ..... 

23.923 

17,000 

Public works ..... 

10,423 

27,500 

Social affairs ..... 

8,200 

4,472 

Youth and sports .... 

6,251 

2.363 

Communications and transport 

5.285 

1.267 

Information ..... 

4,662 

574 

Cultural affairs .... 

3,438 

n.a. 

Justice ...... 

3,552 

2,184 

Planning ..... 

U 339 

67.136 

Total (inch others) 

385,500 

255.500 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(million dinars at current prices) 


Economic Activity 


Agriculture and Forestry 

Fishing 

Crude Petroleum and Petroleum Products 
Other Mining and Quarrying 
Manufacturing* . . 

Electricity, Gas and Water Supply 
Construction . . _ • 

Transport and Communications 
Tourism . . . ... 

Owner-occupied Dwellings . 

Public Administration and Defence 
Wholesale and Retail Trade . 

Other Producers and Services^ 

Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost 
Indirect TaxesJ ....... 

Less Subsidies . 

Gross Domestic Product in Purchasers’ 
Values .... 

Imports of Goods and Services 
Less Exports of Goods and Services 


Available Resources . ’ 
Government Final Consumption 
Private Final Consumption . 
Increase in Stocks 
Gross Fixed Capital Formation 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

221.6 

6.6 

43-7 

10.3 

98.8 

14.9 

62.0 
54-8 
36.6 
59-1 

120.2 

129.8 

89.0 

212.0 

7-3 

63-9 

11. 2 
104.4 

17.2 

69-4 

60.3 
40.0 
62.6 

134.2 

137-3 

94.2 

279.2 

10. 1 
117.8 

57-6 

151-4 

19.7 

98.1 
73-8 

44.2 
66.4 

160.6 

^ 266.1 

292.3 

13-4 

116.2 

55-9 

155-9 

23-9 

136-3 

81.0 

65-7 

73-8 

201.7 

315-4 

947-4 

141.8 

II. 6 

i»oi4.o 

166.0 

17.2 

1,345-0 

205.1 

23.1 

1,531-5 

>- 215.6 

1,077.6 

1,162.8 

1.527.0 

1,747-1 

282.9 

328.4 

542.0 

629.7 

270.6 

300.0 

547-4 

545-6 

1,089.9 

1,191.2 

1.521.6 

1,831.2 

700.3 

793-3 

971.0 

1,161.3 

152.9 

170-5 

198.6 

245-3 

22.5 

- 9.6 

36.0 

85.0 

214.2 

237.0 

316.0 

450-0 


• Excluding petroleum products. 

t Including finandal institutions, business services and community, social and personal services. 
X Including import duties (million dinars); 18.5 in 1972. a a ac 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(’000 dinars) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports 

Exports 

160,396 

95.804 

179,958 

113,304 

222,219 

150,327 ! 

286,087 

178,835 

488,658 

397,695 

572.815 

345.580 

656,718 

338,262 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
^00 dinars) 


Imports 


Wheat and meslin (unmilled) 

Sugar (raw and refined) 

Soybean oil 
Crude petroleum . 

Petroleum products 
Pharmaceutical products 
Wood 

Raw cotton, cotton yam and fabrics 
Plastics and producte . 

Iron and steel 
Machinery (non-electric) 

Electric machinery 
Tractors 

Road motor vehicles . 

Aircraft and air equipment 
Optical and scientific equipment 


Total (inch others) 


1974 


17.949 

24.299 

15.562 

32,287 

18,566 

9,040 

17.033 

14.037 

8,540 

24.883 

54.054 

21,041 

7.064 

12,740 

5.417 

6.355 


488,658 


1975 


14.454 

25,038 

16,334 

34.469 

n.a. 

11.324 

9,280 

n.a. 

9.445 

39,213 

n.a. 

n.a. 

9.104 

17.134 

5,549 

8,995 


572,815 


1976 


16,466 

25.741 

545 

45,650 

n.a. 

11,709 

16,569 

n.a. 

11,018 

41,869 

n.a. 

n.a. 

7,309 

19,690 

10,060 

10,927 


656,718 
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RAILWAYS 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Passenger-km. (million) 

534 

588 

641 

Freight ton-km. (million) . 

1.522 

1.283 

1.277 


ROADS 

Vehicles in Use 



, 1973 

1974 

1975 

Private cars 

90.238 

94.161 

99.362 

Buses 

2.546’ 

2,698 

3.068 

Commercial vehicles . 

50.181 

53.122 

59.900 

Motor cycles . , . 

11.200 

10,370 

10.581 


SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Vessels (’ooo net registered tons) ; 

Total entered and cleared* .... 

27,236 

25,933 

28,256 

n.a. 

Passenger journeys ..... 

302,502 

246,625 

223,618 

n.a. 

Total goods loaded ('000 metric tons)) . 

19,406 

17,241 

16,749 

16,234 

La Skhirrat ...... 

14,251 

12,187 

10,754 

9,961 

Other ports ...... 

5.155 

5,055 

5,995 

6,273 

International goods loaded (’000 metric tonsjf 

18,479 

16,425 

15,667 

15.362 

La Skhirraf . . . 

14,141 

12,113 

10,539 

9,886 

Other ports ...... 

4.338 

4.312 

5,128 

5,476 

Coastwise goods loaded (’000 metric tons) 

927 

816 

1,082 

. 872 
4,778 
3,906 

872 

Total goods unloaded (’000 metric tons) 

3.885 

4,184 


International shipping .... 

2,958 

3,212 

3,977 

1,082 

Coastwise shipping ..... 

927 

972 


• Excluding the petroleum port of La Skhirra. 


t Including Algerian crude petroleum. The total of such cargo loaded at La Skhirra for 
shipping was (in million metric tons); 10.4 in 1972; 8.4 in 1973. 


international 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(’000) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Kilometres flown . 
Passengers carried 
Passenger-km. 

Freight ton-km. . 

Mail ton-km. 

8,100 

486 

530,000 

3,800 

600 

8.100 
530 

573,000 

4.100 
600 

10,700 

782 

898,000 

5,700 

500 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 
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TOURISM 

PRINCIPAL NATIONALITIES OF VISITORS 
(’ooo) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Algeria ..... 

18.6 

25-3 

34-4 

23-5 

Austria ..... 

13-5 

20.6 

32.3 

28.9 

Belgium ..... 

37-6 

34-9 

45 - 2 . 

43-3 

France ..... 

171.7 

207.9 

322.6 

371-5 

Germany, Federal Republic 

104.8 

90.5 

139-9 

139-4 

Italy ..... 

39-7 

57-2 

71.1 

50.8 

Libya ..... 

63.1 

63-4 

55-6 

10. I 

Netherlands 

21.6 

28.1 

42.1 

38.8 

Scandinavia ... 

36.1 

38.7 

75-9 

78.0 

Switzerland .... 

30.6 

28.2 

41.6 

39-4 

United Kingdom 

124. 1 

64.2 

72.6 

79-4 

U.S.A 

^ 3-1 

11-3 

12.4 

13-t 

Total (inch others) . 

721.9 

716.0 

1,013.8 

977.8 


Tourist Accommodation: (1974) 65,164 tourist beds. 

Tourist Nights: (1973) 5,882,497, (1974) 5.6 million, (1975) 8.9 million. 
Tourist Spending: (1972) 68m. dinars, {1973) 72m. dinars, (1974) 79m. dinars. 


EDUCATION 



Institutions 

Pupils 

Teachers 


1975/76 

1974/75 

1 

1975/76 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Primary 

2,319 

898,464 

920,924 

21,706 

23.181 

Secondary ..... 

of which: 

171 

178,997 

184,150 

8.575 

8,769 

Secondary Technical . 

n,a. 

54.366 

34.352 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Teacher Training 

n.a. 

3.027 

n.a. 

222 

n.a. 

University of Tunis .... 

I 

13.723 

17.235 

1,019 

1,142 


Sources: Bulletin mensuel de stalistique, Institut national de la Statistique, Tunis; Rapport annuel and Statisiiques 
Financiires, Banque centrale de Tunisie, Tunis. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Tunisia, which had been a French Protectorate since 
1883, achieved full internal autonomy in September 1955* 
and was finally recognized as a fully independent sovereign 
State by the Protocol of Paris of March 20th, 1956, by 
which France abrogated the former treaties and conven- 
tions. 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

The Constitution was proclaimed by the Constituent 
Assembly on June ist, 1959. Tunisia is a free, independent 
and sovereign republic. Legislative power is exercised by 
the National Assembly which is elected (at the same time 
as the President) every five years by direct umversal 
suilrage. Everj' citizen who has had Tunisian nationality 
‘or at least five years and who has attained twenty years 
age has the vote. The National Assembly shall hold two 
sessions every year, each session lasting not more than 
three months. Additional meetings may be held at the 
uem.and of the President or of a majority of the deputies. 

HEAD OF STATE 

The President of the Republic is both Head of State and 
‘lead of the Executive. He must be not less than 40 years 


of age. There is no limit to the number of terms a President 
may serve. The President is also the Commandcr-in-Chief 
of the army and makes both civil and military appoint- 
ments. The Government may be censured by the National 
Assembly, in which case the President may dismiss the 
Assembly and hold fresh elections. If censured by the new 
Assembly thus elected, the Government must resign. 
Should the Presidency fall vacant for any reason before the 
end of a President’s term of office, the Prime Minister shall 
assume the Presidency until the end of the term. 

COUNCIL OF STATE 

Comprises two judicial bodies: (i) an administrative 
body dealing with legal disputes between individuals and 
State or public bodies; (2) an audit office to verify the 
accounts of the State and submit reports. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Deals with economic and social planning and studies 
projects submitted by the National Assembly. ’fem{>ers 
arc grouped in seven categories representing v,-irioiis 
sections of tlic community. 
















TUNISIA 


The Government, National Assembly, Political Organizations, etc. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

Prcsident-{or*Life: Habib Bourguiba. 


THE CABINET 

[February 1978) 


Prime Minister: Hedi Nouira. 

Special Adviser to the President: Habib Bourguiba, Jr. 

Minister responsible to the Prime Minister: Mohamed 
Sayah. : 

Minister responsible to the Prime Minister in charge of 
Planning: Mustapha Zannouni. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs: Mohamed Fitouri. 

Minister of National Defence: Abdallah Farhat. 

Ministry of Industry, Mines and Energy: Ismail Khelil. 
Minister of Commerce: Slaheddine Mberek. 

Minister of Health: Mongi Ben Hamida. 

Minister of Cultural Affairs: Chedly Klibi. 

Minister of Finance: (vacant). 

Minister of Justice: Blaheddine Baly. 

Minister of the Interior: Dhaoui Hannablia. 

Minister of Agriculture: Hassan Belkhodja. 


Minister of Education: Mohamed Mzali. 

Minister of Transport and Communications: Abdelhamid 
Sassi. 

Minister of Equipment: Lassaad Ben Osman. 

Minister of Social Affairs: Mohamed Jomaa. 

Minister of Youth and Sport: Fouad Mbazaa. 

Minister for Refations with the National Assembly: Othman 
Kecherid. 

Secretary of State for Transport and Communications: 

Larbi Mellakh. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs: Ibrahim Turki. 
Secretary of State for Education: Hedi Zghal. 

Secretary of State responsible to the Prime Minister, in 
charge of Information: Mustapha Masmoudi. 

Secretary of State responsible to the Minister of Social 
Affairs, in charge of Professional Training: Noured- 
dine Ktari. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Speaker: Sadek Moqaddem. 

Election, November 1974 

AU 112 seats were won by the Destour Socialist Party 
There were no opposition candidates. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Parti Socialiste Destourien is the only legal party 
in Tunisia. ^ 


The following organizations 


operate clandestinely: 


Parti Socialiste Destourien— PSD : blvd. 9 Avril 1938, Tunis; 
f. 1934 by Habib Bourguiba, as a splinter party from the 
old Destour (Constitution) Party; moderate left-wing 
republican party, which achieved Tunisian inde- 
pendence; 9th Congress held Sept. 1974; there is a 
political bureau of 20 members, including 14 ministers, 
and a central committee of 60 elected by the party 
congress; Sec.-Gen. Hedi Nouira; Chairman-for-Life 
Habib Bourguiba. 


Front National Progressiste Tunisien (FNPT): comprises 
the Union Socialiste Arabe de Tunisie, (Nasserites), 
Mouvement Socialiste Arabe de Tunisie (Baathists) and- 
the Yousefistes; Sec.-Gen. Mahrez Saadawi.. 


Mouvement de l’Unit6 Populaire (MUP): supports radical 
reform; Sec.-Gen. Ahmed Ben Salah. 


t-ariy: stands for a p] 
system; Sec.-Gen. Mahmoud Mestiri. 


DIPLOMATIC representation 

EMBASSIES accredited TO TUNISIA 
(In Tunis unless otherwise indicated) 

Algeria: 18 rue de Niger; Ail Keffi. BelPiiim ,i t- . 

-- - “®'8'um. 47 rue du ler Juin; Andr6 Pavot. 

El Menzah; Ambassador: 


Argentina: 8 rue Apollo XI, El Menzah; Ambassador- 
Rafael E. Gim£nez. 


Austria: 17 ave. de France; Ambassador: Erich Binder. 
Bangladesh: Tripoli, Libya. 


^5 rue Es-Sayouti, 

Donatello Grieco. . 

^^^Ivan A^bad'^Lv^ Moutanabi, El Menzah; Atnbassador: 
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Cameroon : Paris, France. 

Canada: 2 place Virgille, Notre Dame, Cite El Mahdi, 
Mutuelleville; Ambassador: Jean Touchette. 

Central African Empire: Algiers, Algeria. 

Chad: Cairo, Egypt. 

China, People’s Republic: 41 ave. de Lesseps; Ambassador: 
Tsui Tsien. 

Costa Rica: Madrid, Spain. 

Czechoslovakia: 98 me de la Palestine; Ambassador: 
Cespmir Janout. 

Denmark; Algiers, Algeria, 

Egypt: I rue Es-Soyouti, El Menzah; Ambassador: Mohsen 
Fahmy. 

Finland : Algiers, Algeria. 

France: place de ITnddpendance; Ambassador : Philippe 
Rebeyrol. 

Gabon: 32 me Dr. Burnet; Ambassador: Emmanuel 
M’Bene. 

German Democratic Republic: ave. d’Afrique, Ei Menzah; 
Ambassador: Erich Meskke. 

Germany, Federal Republic: 18 rue Felicien Challaye; 
Ambassador: Klaus Terfloth. 

Ghana: 103 ave. de la Libertd; Ambassador: Anthony W. 
Ephson. 

Greece: 4 rue El Jahedh, El Menzah; Ambassador: 
Dionysios Xenos. 

Guinea: Algiers, Algeria. 

Hungary; Algiers, Algeria. 

India: 6 me Felicien Challaye, Belv4d6re; Ambassador: 
K. Pratrap. 

Indonesia: 14 me El Jahed, El Menzah; Ambassador : Ilen 
Surianegara. 

Iran: 10 rue Dr. Burnet, Belv^dfere; Ambassador: Iraj 
Amini (also accred. to Libya). 

Iraq: 125 ave. de la Liberte; Ambassador : Tawfik Abdul- 
Jabbar. 

Ireland: Madrid, Spain. 

Italy: 37 rue Gamal Abdel Nasser; Ambassador: Elio 
Giuffrida. 

Ivory Coast: 6 rue Ibn Charaf; Ambassador: Charles 
Aillot About. 

Japan; 16 rue Jugurtha, Notre-Dame; Ambassador: 
Yutaka Tamura. 

Jordan; 27 ave. LacJpfede, Notre Dame; Ambassador: 

Sami Chamaylih. 

Kenya; Cairo, Egypt. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Algiers, Algeria. 
Korea, Republic: 7 me Teymour, El Menzah; Ambassador. 
Ho Eul Whang. 

Kuwait: 17 ave. Dr. Conscil; Ambassador: Mejren Ahmed 
Pl Hamad. 

l-cbanon: 35 ave. .'Main Savary, Bclvedirc; Ambassador: 
Joseph Salama. 

l-lbya: ^8 bis rue du icr Juin; Commissioner-General: 
AbDEL-HaMID AS-SiDl AZ-ZlNTANI. 


Diplomatic Representation 

Mauritania: 17 me Fatma Ennache, El Menzah; Ambas- 
sador: jMohamed AIokhtar Maarouf (also accred. to 
Greece and Yugoslavia). 

Mexico: Algiers, Algeria. 

Morocco: me Dr. Burnet, impasse Abou A1 Attahla No. 3; 
Ambassador : Mohamed Tazi. 

Netherlands: 24-26 place d’Afrique; Ambassador: 

M. C. T. R. Van Baarda. 

Niger: Algiers, Algeria. 

Nigeria: Paris, France. 

Norway: 7 ave, Habib Bourguiba; Ambassador: Olav 
Moltke Hansen. 

Oman: me Virgile, Cite El Mahdi; C/iargc d'affaires: 

(vacant) (also accred. to Algeria). 

Pakistan; 119 ave. de Lesseps; Ambassador: Bakhtiar 
Ali. 

Peru; Cairo, Egypt. 

Philippines: Algiers, Algeria. 

Poland: 4 me Sophonisbe, Notre Dame; Ambassador: 
Hanrik Sokolak. 

Portugal: 2 rue Nocard, Belvedere; Ambassador: Hen- 
RiQUE Guilherme Auguste DE Figaredo Silva 
Martins. 

Qatar: I rue Enee, Notre Dame; Ambassador: Ali O.meir 
Ennoaimi. 

Romania: 6 rue Magon, Notre Dame; Ambassador: 
(vacant). 

Saudi Arabia: 16 me d’Autriche, Belvedere; Ambassador: 
Abdelrahman El O.mran. 

Senegal: 122 ave. de la Liberte; Ambassador: Pascal 
Antoine San6. 

Spain: 22 ave. Dr, Erast Conscil, Cite Jardin; Ambassador: 
Emilio Martin. 

Sudan: 117 ave. de Lesseps; Ambassador: Jaafar Abou 
Hadj. 

Sweden: 17 ave. do France; Ambassador: Olov Tern- 
STROM. 

Switzerland: 17 ave. de France; Ambassador: Heinz 
Langenbacher. 

Syria: 6 me Saint Fulgence, Notre Dame; Ambassador: 

Mohamed Issam al-Naieb. 

Tanzania: Rome, Italy. 

Thailand: Madrid, Spain. 

Turkey: 47 ave. Mohamed V; Ambassador; S.avlet K. 
Aktug. 

U.S.S.R.: 31 me du icr Juin; Ambassador: Boras L. 
Kolokolov. 

United Arab Emirates: 84 ave. Hedi Chakcr; Ambassador: 
Aissa al Alaili. 

United Kingdom: 5 place de la Victoirc; Ambassador: J. H. 
Lambert. 

U.S.A.: 144 ave. de la Liberte; Ambassador: Edward W. 
Mulcahy. 

Vatican City: Algiers, Algeria. 

Venezuela: 30 rue de Niger; Ambassador: Mart/nez 
RamIkez (also accred. to Morocco). 

Viet-Nam: 23 rue Jacques Cartier; Ambassador : (vacant). 
Yemen Arab Republic: .Mgiers. .Mgcria. 

Yugoslavia: 4 me du Liberia; .-tmlassador : .MrODfuo 
Krozig. 

Zaire: 9 me Camcalla; Ambassador: .-\Misi T.\nc.ola. 
Zambia: Paris, France. 


Madagascar: Algici^s, .‘\Igeria. 

Mali; Algiers, Algeria. 

Malta: Tripoli, IJbya. 

Tiinisi..! aigQ diplomatic relations with Afghanistan. /Mb.inia, .-Xustralia. B.ilirain, Benin, tiic Congo. The Gamhi.r 
VolL Luxembourg. Mauritius, Monaco, Mongolia, Panama. Sierra Leone, Somalia. Togo. Uganda and Upg-t: 
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JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Cour do Cassation: Tunis; has three civil and one criminal 
sections. 

There are three Courts of Appeal, at Tunis, Sousse and 
Sfax, and thirteen courts of First Instance, each having 
three chambers except the Court of First Instance of Tunis 
which has eight chambers. 

Cantonal Justices have been set up in 51 areas. 

RELIGION 

The Constitution of 1956 recognizes Islam as the State 
religion, with the introduction of certain reforms, such as 
the abolition of polygamy. Minority religions are Jews 
(20,000), Roman Catholics (20,000), Greek Orthodox and 
a number of French and English Protestants. 

Grand Mufti of Tunisia: Sheikh MIohammed Habib 
Belkhodja. 

Roman Catholic Prelature: 4 me d’Alger, Tunis; Titular 
Archbishop of Tunis: Mgr. Michel Callens. 

THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

Tunis 

L’ Action: rue 2 Mars 1934; f. 1932; organ of the Destour 
Socialist Party; French; Chief Editor Abdelhay 
SeghaIer; circ. 32,000. 

al-Amal {Action)'. 15 rue de 2 Mars 1934; f. 1934; organ of 
the PSD; Arabic; Dir. Mohamed Larbi Abderrazak; 
circ. 50,000. 

Assabah {The Echo): 4 me Ali Bach-Hamba; f. 1951; 
Arabic; Dir. Habib Cheikh-Rouhou; circ. 50,000. 

La Prosso do Tunisio: 6 rue Ali Bach-Hamba; f. 1936; 
French; Dir. Abdelhakim Belkhiria; Chief Editor 
Noureddine Tabka; circ. 40,000. 

Le Temps: 4 me Ali Bacha Hamba; f. 1975; general news; 
French; Dir. Habib Cheikh-Rouhou. 

PERIODICALS 

Tunis 

Ach-Chaab: 21 Place M’Hamed Ali; f. 1959; organ of 
Union Gdn^rale Tunisienne du Travail; Arabic; weekly. 
ach-Chabab: Maison P.S.D., blvd. 9 AvrU 1938; publ. of 
the Union of Tunisian youth; Arabic language; 
monthly. 

Ar-Rai: opposition newspaper; weekly; Dir. Hasib Bin- 
Ammar. 

Assada: 4 rue Ali Bach-Hamba; political and general; 

weekly; Arabic; Dir. Habib Cheikh-Rouhou. 

Biladi: mo 2 Mars 1934; f. 1974; political and general 
weekly for Tunisian workers abroad; Arabic; Dir. 
Houcine El Magherbi. 

Bulleiin Mensuel de Statistique: Institut National de 
Statistique, B.P. 65, 27 Rue de Liban; monthly. 
Conjoncture: Banque Centrale de Tunisie, 7 place de la 
Monnaio; economic and financial surveys; quarterly. 

II Corriere di Tunis!: 4 me de Russie; Italian; weekly; Dir. 
M. Finzi. 

Ddmocratie: f. 1978; organ of the opposition Social 
Democratic Party; weekly; French. 

Dialogue: hlaison du PSD, blvd. 9 Avril 1938; cultural and 
political organ of the PSD; weekly; French; Dir. Omar 
Habou. 


Jitdicial System, Religion, The Press 

Etudiani Tunisien: B.P. 286, ii me d’Espagne; f. 1953; 
French and Arabic; Chief, Editor Faouzi Aouam. 

al-Fikr {Thought): B.P. 556; f. 1955; cultural review; 
Arabic; monthly; Dir. Mohamed Mzali. 

Gazette Touristique: 23 rue Nahas Pacha; tourism; fort- 
nightly; French; Dir. Tijani Haddad. 

Ibia: 12 rue Jamaa el Haoua; f. 1937; social and cultural 
review on Maghreb and Muslim-Arab affairs; French; 
twice yearly; Dir. A. Demeerseman. 

al-idhaa v/a Talvaza {Radio and Television): 71 ave. de la 
Liberte; f. 1956; broadcasting magazine; Arabic 
language; fortnightly; Editor Abdelmajid Ennaifar; 
circ. 15,000. 

al-Jaich: National Defence publication; Arabic language. 

Journal Offlciel de la R6pubiique Tunisienne: Km. 2, Route 
de Radfes, Radfes; the official gazette; f. i860; French 
and Arabic editions published twice weekly by the Im- 
primerie Officielle (The State Press); Pres./Gen. Man. 
Zaoufik Naamouri. 

Loisirs et Tourisme: 10 me de Sufede; tourism and cultural 
review; French, English and German; circ. 5,000. 

al-Maraa {The Woma 7 t): 56 boulevard Bab Benat; f. 1961; 
issued by the National Union of Tunisian Women; 
Arabic and Arabic and French; political, economic and 
social affairs; every 2 months; Dir. Fathia Mzali; circ. 
10 , 000 . 

Pro-mode: 10 rue du Yemen; French; Dir. Mohamed Arbi 
Loussaief. 

Le Sport: 6 rue Kamel Ataturk; f. 1958; French language; 
weekly; Pres. Mahmoud Ellafi; circ. 30,000. 

Statistiques Financi 5 res: Banque Centrale de Tunisie,, 7. 
place de la Monnaie; statistical tables; monthly. 

Tunis Hebdo: i passage Saint Joseph; general and sport; 
weekly; French; Dir. M’hamed ben Youssef. 

Tunisian Highlights: 15 me Kamel Ataturk; every two 
months; English. 

Tunisie Actualitds: 9 rue Hooker Doolittle, BelvddSre; 
f. 1966; quarterly; French; official journal; Dir. 
Abdelbaki Daly; circ. 1,300. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

^^rique Presse (TAP): 25 ave. Habib Bourguiba, 
Tunis; f. 1961; Arabic and French; Chair, and Gen. 
Man. Mahmoud Triki. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP) : 45 ave. Habib Bourguiba, 
Tunis; Chief Hubert Haye. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) {Italy): 24 rue 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Tunis; Representative Bruno 
Oampanini. 

Associated Press (AP) (U.S.. 4 .): 35 rue Garibaldi, Tunis; 
Chief F. Ventura. 

Hsinhua {People’s Republic of China): ave. de Lesseps, 
Tunis. Dir. Hsieh Pin Yu. ' 

Novosti_ (JVS.S.J?.): APN office, 108 ave. de la Libertd. 
J-Unis; Chief Valeriy Bolshokov. 

Reuters {U.K.y. 45- ave. Habib Bourguiba, Tunis; Chief 
Gustave Dejeanne. 

Tan jug [Jugoslavia): 4 rue du Liberia, Tunis; Representa- 
tive VUCKOVIC SiME. 

TASS {U.S.S.R.): 2 me Gounot, Tunis; Chief Igor Miaki- 
chev. 

International (UPl) (U.S.A.): 28 rue Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, Tunis; Chief Michel Deure. 
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Publishers, Radio a'ud Television, Finance, Trade and Industry 


PUBLISHERS 

Ceres Productions: 23 me d’Espagne, Tunis; Dir. Abdel- 

WAHAB BOUHEIIBA. 

Cooperative Ouvrifere Publication Impression “C.O.O.P.I.”: 

me du Marche and ave. Taieb M'hiri, Sfax. 

Dar AI Kitab: 5 ave. Habib Bourguiba, Sousse. 

Dar Assabah: 4 me Ali Bach-Hamba, Tunis; f. 1951; 200 
mems.; publishes daily and weekly papers which 
circulate throughout Tunisia, North Africa, France, 
Belgium, Luxembourg and West Germany. 

En Najah — Editions Hedi ben Abdelgheni: ii ave. de 
France, Tunis; Arab and French books, oriental reviews. 

imprimerie Officielic: Route de Radfes, Rades, Tunis; 
government press; Dir. Haiied Zghal. 

Institut National de la statistique: 27 rue de Liban, B.P. 65, 
Tunis; publishes a variety of annuals, periodicals and 
papers concerned with the economic policy and develop- 
ment of Tunisia. 

Haison Tunisienne de I’Edition: 54 ave. de la Liberte, 
Tunis; f. 1966; all kinds of books, revues, etc.; Dir. 
Azouz Rebai. 

C.L.i.M. (8oci6t6 Librairio Imprimerie Messagerie): blvd. 
President Bourguiba, El Kef. 

8oci6t6 Anonyme de Papeterio et Imprimerie: 12 me de 
Vesoul, Tunis. 

Soci6t6 d’Arts Graphiques, d’Edition et de Presse: 15 me 2 

mars 1934, Kasbah, Tunis; f. 1966; prints and 
publishes daily papers, magazines, books, etc.; Pres. 
Dir.-Gen. Mokhtar Madj Ali. 

8ocl6t6 Tunisienne de Diffusion: 5 ave. de Carthage, 
Tunis; Dir, Naceur ben Amor. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Radiodiffusion T 4 I 6 vision Tunisienne: 71 ave. de la Libertd, 
Tunis; government station; broadcasts in Arabic, 
French and Italian; Dir.-Gen. Slaheddine Ben 
Hasiida. 

Number of radio receivers: 286,373. 

TELEVISION 

Television was introduced in northern and central 
Tunisia in January 1966, and by 1972 transmission reached 
all the country. A relay station to link up wdth European 
transmissions \vas built at El Haouaria in 1967. 

Number of television receivers: 176,546. 

FINANCE 

(cap. s= capital, p.u. = paidup, dep.=dcposits, m. = million) 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Banquo Contralc do Tunisic: 7 Place dc la Monnaie, Tunis; 
f- 1958; cap. 3.0m. dinars, assets 355ni. dinars (Dec. 
1974): Gov. Mohamed Ghenima; Dir.-Gen. Mohamed 
Bousbia; pubis. Cor.joticltire (quarterly), Slatisliques 
Fsr.anciires (monthly). Rapport Annuel. 


Banque de D6veloppcmont Economique do Tunisic: 63 ave. 
Habib Bourguiba, Tunis; f. 1959: development bank, 
now the main source of long term and equity' finance 
for industrial and tourist enterprises; cap. lom. dinars; 
Btcs. .and Gen. Man. Habib BouncuxnA, Jr. 


Banque Franco-Tunisienne: 13 me d’ Alger, Tunis; Gen. 
Man. Habib Ben Youssef. 

Banque Internationale Arabe de Tunisie: 12 ave. dc 
France, Tunis; f. 1976 by consortium of banks and 
Tunisian Government. 

Banque Nationaie de Tunisie: 19 ave. de Paris, Tunis; f. 
1959; cap. 4m. dinars, dep. (1976) 9o,S38m. dinars; 
Pres. Moncef Belkhodja; Dir.-Gen. Hassen Riahi; 
35 hrs. 

Banque du Sud: 14 ave. de Paris, Tunis; f. 1968; cap. 4.0m. 
dinars, dep. 68.5m. dinars (Dec. 1977); Pres., Dir.-Gen. 
Said Chenik; Asst.- Dir.-Gen. Mongi Ben Othm.an. 

Banque de Tunisie: 3 avenue de France, Tunis; f. 18S4; 
cap. 2.5m. dinars; dep. 52.4m. dinars (Dec. 1975); Pres. 
Boubaker Mabrouk; Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. 
Abderrazak Rassaa. 

Soci6t6 Tunisienne de Banque: i ave. Habib Thameur, 
Tunis; f. 1958; cap. p.u. 4m. dinars, res. ri.5m. dinars 
(Dec. 1975); Chair. Habib Ghenim. 

Union Bancaire pour le Commerce et I’lndustrie: 7-9 me 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Tunis; f. 1961; cap. p.u. 2.75m. 
dinars, dep. 67.5m. dinars (Dec. 1976); affiliated to 
Banque Nationaie de Paris; Pres, and Dir.-Gen. 
Abdesselam Ben Ayed. 

Union Internationale de Banques: 65 ave. Habib Bourguiba, 
Tunis, f. 1963 as a merging of Tunisian interests by the 
Soci6td Tunisienne de Banque with the Credit Lyonnais 
and other foreign banks; cap. 4m. dinars, dep. 59m. 
dinars (1977); Man. Tawfik Torgema.n. 

Foreign Banks 

Arab Bank Ltd.: Tunis branch, 21 me ,A.1-Djazira , Tunis. 
Credit Foncier et Commercial de Tunisie: 13 ave. de France, 
Tunis; Chair, and Pres. Rachid Ben Yedder; Gen. 
Man. Mah.moud Babbou. 

Soci6t6 Marseillaise de Credit: Marseilles; 12 ave. do France, 
Tunis. 


A national Stock Exchange was opened in 1967. 
INSURANCE 

Astr6e, Compagnie d’Assurances et de Reassurances, S.A,: 

56 ave. Farhat Hacked, Tunis; f. 1950; Pres., Dir.-Gen. 
Abderrazak Rassaa; Vice-Pres., Dir.-Gen. Mohamed 
Hachicha. 

CaissD Tunisienne d’Assurances Mutuelles Agricoles et 
Mutuclle Gfinerale d’Assurances: 6 ave. Habib 
Thameur, Tunis; f. 1912; Pres. .Moktar Bellagha; 
Dir.-Gcn. Slaheddine Ferchiou. 

Lloyd Tunisien: 7 ave. de Carthage, Tunis; f. 1945: Pres., 
Dir.-Gen. Mohamed Hedi Ennifer; fire, accident, 
liability', marine, life. 

Societe Tunisienne d’Assuranccs et dc Reassurances: 
avo. do Paris, Tunis; f. 1958; Pres. /Dir.-Gcn. Hedi 
Ennifer; all kinds of insurance. 

Forf.ign Companies 

About thirty of the major French, Swiss and British 
insurance companies arc represented in Tunisia. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMI-fERCE 
Chambre de Commerce de Tunis: i rut- de.s Hr.trcprcr.turs. 
Tunis; f. 1925: 25 menis.; Pre>. .’.fAH.Morr) Zrrrr.r.s; 
publ. BtdifJiji (monthly). 
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TUNISIA 

Chambre de Commerce du Centre: rue Chadly Khaznadar, 
Sousse; Pres. Him Bouslama; Sec.-Gen. Touhami el 
Hedda; publ. Bulletin Economique (every two months 
in French and Arabic) . 

Chambre de Commerce du Nord: 12 me Ibn Khaldoun, 
Bizerte; f. 1903; 8 mems.; Pres. Mohamed Terras; 
Sec.-Gen. Mme Sfaxi Rachida; publ. Bulletin Econo- 
mique. 

Chambre de Commerce du Sud; 21-23 rue Habib Thameur. 
Sfax; f. 1895; 8 mems.; publ. Bulletin Economique 
(monthly). 

Chambre Tuniso-Fran;aise de Commerce et d’Indusirie: 

14 rue de Vesoul, Tunis; f. 1974; Pres. Mahmoud 
Belhassine. 

ECONOMIC organization 
Union Tunisienne de I’lndustrie, du Commerce et de 
I’Artisanat (U.T.I.C.A.): 32 me Charles-de-GauUe, 
Tunis; f. 1946; mems.: 14 national federations and 75 
syndical chambers at national levels; Pres. Ferdjani 
Ben Hadj Ammar; First Vice-Pres. Habib Majoul; 
pubis. La Tunisie Economique (every 2 months), 
I'Annuaire Economique (every 2 years), El Bayane 
^weehly) . 

TRADE UNIONS 

Union G£n6ralo des Etudiants de Tunisie (U.G.E.T.): n 

rue d’Espagne, Tunis; f. 1953; 600 mems.; Pres. 
Mekki Fitouri; publ. L’Etudiant funisien. 

Union G^nSrale Tunisienne du Travail (U.G.T.T.): 29 
place M’Hamed Ali, Tunis; f. 1946 by Farhat Hacked 
affiliated to ICFTU; mems. 150,000 in 23 affiliated 
unions; Sec.-Gen. Habib Achour. 

Union Nationals des Femmes de Tunisie (U.N.F.T.) : 56 blvd. 
Bab-Benat, Tunis; f. 1956; 45,000 mems.; Pres. Mme 
Fathia Mzali; Sec.-Gen. Mme Faiza Slama. 

TRADE FAIR 

International Fair in Tunis: Mohammed V St., Tunis. 


Compagnie Tunisienne de Navigation: P.O.B. 40, 5 avenue 
Dag Hammarskjoeld, Tunis; brs. at Bizerta, Gabfes, La 
Skhirra, La Goulette, Sfax and Sousse; Pres. Abder- 
RAHMAN Ben Messeoud. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There are international airports at Tunis-Carthage, 
Tunis-EI Aouina, Jerba and Monastir. 

Tunis Air [Societe Tunisiemie De I’ Air): 113 ave. de la 
Liberte, Tunis; f. 1948; flights to Algeria, Austria, 
Belgium, France, Fed. Rep. of Germany, Italy, Libya, 
Luxembourg, Morocco, Netherlands, Switzerland, U.K. 
and the Middle East and internal flights: fleet of 10 
Boeing 727, 3 Caravelles; Pres. Abdel Aziz Znaidi. 

SQci6t6 Tunisienne de Reparations Aironautiques et de 
Constructions: Aerodrome de Tunis-Carthage, Tunis; 
f. 1952; internal charter flights for oil companies. 

Foreign Airlines 

Aeroflot, Air Afrique, Air Algerie, Air France, Air India, 
Alitalia, Austrian Airlines, Balkan, British Caledonian, 
eSA, EgyptAir, Interflug, JAT, KLM, Libyan Arab, 
LOT, Lufthansa, Malev, Royal Air Maroc, Sabena, 
SAS, Swissair, Tabso, TWA, and UTA also serve Tunis. 


TOURISM 

Office National du Tourisme et du Thermalisme: i ave. 

Mohammed V, Tunis; Dir.-Gen. A. BOURAOUI. 
Voyages 2000 2 ave. de France, Tunis; Dir. Gen. Omrane 
Amouri; publ. Voyages 2000. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Ministry of Cultural Affairs: Tunis; departments organize 
all national cultural events; Minister Chedli Klibi. 
International Cultural Centre: Hammamet; f. 1962; has 
built an amphitheatre at Hammamet and maintains 
a summer drama school for actors and students; Dir. 
Tahar Guiga. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Soci6f6 Nafionale des Chemins de Fer Tunisiens (S.N.C.F.T.) : 

67 ave. Farhat Hached, Tunis; f. 1957; State organiza- 
tion controlling all Tunisian railways; Pres. Dir.-Gen. 
Bechir Benzines; Asst. Dir.-Gen. N. Fekih. 

In 1975 the total length of railways was 2,089 km. 

Soci6t6 Nationals des Transports: i ave. Habib Bourguiba, 
Tunis; f. 1963; controls the electrified line from Tunis 
to La Marsa (19.5 km.); operates 170 local' and no 
long-distance domestic and international bus routes. 

ROADS 

In 1975 there were 21,309 km. of roads. Of these 10,554 
km. were main roads and 5.906 km. secondary roads. 

Each region has a SociStS RSgionale des Transports respon- 
sible for road transport. 

SHIPPING 

Tunisia has 4 major ports: Tunis-La Goulette, Bizerta, 
Sousse and Sfax. There is a special petroleum port at La 
Skhirra. A complex of three ports, with separate facilities 
for general merchandise, minerals and oil, is under con- 
struction at Gab&s. 


PRINCIPAL THEATRES 

Th6Stre Municipal de Tunis: Tunis; subsidized by the state. 

Hammamet Theatre: Hammamet; open air theatre built 
1963; organized by International Cultural Centre of 
Hammamet. 

CULTURAL FESTIVALS 

Carthage Festival: Ministry of Cultural Affairs, Tunis; 
international festival of arts; held every year at the 
site of the ancient city and in Tunis; latest Festival 
July 1976. 

Hammamet Festival: Hammamet; annual festival, Jiily~ 
August. 

^^^brob Theatre Festival: Monastir; f. 1964; open to 
Timis'*^^ from Algeria, Libya, Morocco and 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Institut do Recherche Scientifique et Technique: Tunis- 

^arthage; f 1969; attached institute of Ministry of 
anonal Education; develops peaceful applications of 
nuclear energy; conducts scientific and technical re- 
search; Dir. Ahmed Bouraoui. 

UNIVERSITY 

Universit6 de Tunis: 94 blvd. du 9 Avril 1938, Tunis; 

9 o, 1,427 teachers, 16,500 students. 
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UGANDA 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic Uganda is an equatorial country in East 
Africa, bordered by Sudan to the north, Zaire to the west, 
Kenya to the east and Rwanda, Tanzania and Lake Vic- 
toria to the south. The climate is tropical \vith tempera- 
tures, moderated by the altitude of the country, varying 
between 6o° and 85 °f. The official language is English and 
there are many local languages, the most important of 
which is Luganda. More than half the population follow 
Christian beliefs. There is a small Muslim minority. The 
national flag (proportions 3 by 2) has six horizontal stripes; 
black, gold, 'red, black, gold and red. In the centre is a 
white disc containing a crested crane. The capital is 
Kampala. 

Recent History 

Formerly a British Protectorate, Uganda became inde- 
pendent in 1962. In October 1963 Uganda became a 
republic, with the Kabaka of Buganda as first President 
and Dr. Milton Obote, leader of the Uganda People’s 
Congress (UPC), continuing as Prime Minister. By 1966 
rivalry between the UPC and the followers of the Kabaka 
was intense, and in February Obote led a pre-emptive 
coup against the President. Heavy fighting followed his 
introduction of a provisional constitution with himself as 
executive President, and the Kabaka fled to Britain, where 
he later died. In 1967 a new definitive constitution was 
introduced, and the Kingdom of Buganda brought under 
control of the central government. In 1969 aU opposition 
parties were banned. 

President Obote was overthrown in January 1971 by the 
Army, led by Maj-Gen. (later Field Marshal) Idi Amin 
Dada. The beginning of Amin’s rule was marked by the 
massacre of troops from Obote’s Lango tribe and the 
Acholi, Dr. Obote fled to Tanzania, whose support for him 
led to disputes within the East African Community and 
clashes bet\veen Ugandan and Tanzanian troops on the 
border. In March the Government decreed a ban on politi- 
cal activities for two years, and in May took additional 
powers of detention against anti-government elements. 
Early in 1972 Amin expelled the Israeli military mission in 
Uganda and in August 1972 proclaimed an "economic 
war" which he claimed would free Uganda from foreign 
domination, particularly that of Britain and of British 
Asians resident in Uganda. The mass expulsion of non- 
citizen Asians, and the confiscation of their propcrtj' 
"■ithout compensation, caused relations with Britain to 
become very strained. In September 1972 an attempted 
invasion of Uganda by supporters of Obote was repulsed, 
and border clashes with Tanzania, whose government 
denied supporting the attack, continued until a peace was 
^''gnccl in October between the two states. 

During 1974, in a report to the UN, the International 
Commission of Jurists accused Amin’s regime of murdering 
bchvecn 25.000 and 250,000 people since January 1971 and 
claimed that there had been a complete breakdown of law. 
The ruthless elimination of suspected opponenLs, mass 
fiiphts of refugees to neighbouring countries and periodic 
purges of the army, on whose support the regime depends 
for its continued existence, became a focus of world 


indignation when the Anglican Archbishop of Uganda and 
tw'o cabinet ministers were murdered in Februar}’’ 1977. 
A campaign against religious organizations continued 
throughout 1977, resulting in the flight to Libya of the 
leader of the Uganda Muslim Supreme Council and the 
banning in September of 27 Christian sects. There have 
been several unsucessful coups and at least thirteen 
known attempts on Amin’s life since 1971, the latest in 
June 1977. 

Disagreement wth the U.S.S.R;, which provides Uganda 
with extensive military and technical assistance, over 
Soviet support for the MPLA liberation movement in 
Angola caused a temporary rupture in diplomatic relations 
in November 1975. In February 1976 Amin claimed that 
large areas of western Kenya were historically part of 
Uganda; the frontier was temporarily closed and a virulent 
propaganda campaign ensued. Conflict was only narrowly 
averted in July, after Amin had accused Kenya of co- 
operating in an Israeli commando raid to free Jewsh 
hostages from an airliner which was liijacked to Entebbe 
airport by pro-Palestinian guerrillas. The previous month, 
Amin was appointed Life President but it was reported 
that a group of army officers requested his resignation 
following the Israeli raid. The United Ivingdom severed 
relations with Uganda over the murder of one of the 
hostages after the raid. 

The economic and political aftermath of the break-up 
of the East African Community (E.AC) in July 1977 bas 
put renewed strains on Uganda’s relations with Kenya 
and Tanzania, and both countries, together with Zambia, 
have faced recurrent accusations from Amin of encouraging 
plots to overthrow him. Uganda’s relations with countries 
other than the U.S.S.R. (which continues to supply Amin 
with economic aid, aircraft and munitions) increasingly 
reflect the widespread international disquiet at Amin’s 
violations of human rights. 

Govern mont 

Uganda has been under military rule since January 
1971. The President has assumed full c.xccutive and legis- 
lative powers. He governs rvith the assistance of an ap- 
pointed Council of Ministers. The country' is divided into 
lo provinces, each administered by an appointed Governor. 

Defence 

There is an army of 20,000 and an air force of 1,000. 
A small lake patrol serv-icc is being formed. There is a 
powerful para-military police force with sweeping internal 
powers. 'The Soviet Union has supplied considerable 
amounts of military equipment and aircraft. 

Economic Affairs 

Agriculture, the most important sector of Uj.'.amla's 
economy, provides a livelihood for about 83 per cent of the 
population. The main food crops arc pl.intains, ca-.'-.tva 
.and cereals. The chief plantation and c.xport crops are 
cofTcc. cotton, te.a and tobacco. In r97f'' coifee provided 
almost 90 per cent of export earnings. Coffee sale-, to ;l:e 
U.S.A. and EEC counlrie.s accounletl for per t' nt of 
I'gantla’s total export.s. The most i.mport.int imneral t'- 
copper, mined at Kilembc an.d exported to Jap.in. 



UGANDA 

In 1972 President Anrin embarked on a policy of mass 
nationalization of foreign firms vrithont compensation. The 
mass expulsion of non-citizen Asians, who had a pre- 
dominant share in commerce, and the President’s erratic 
political policies have greatly afiected the economy. Many 
of the Asians’ assets were distributed among soldiers and 
military police. Many of the Asians’ jobs were taken over 
by Libyans. British aid to Uganda was suspended in 
November 1972 and most skilled foreign personnel have 
left or been expelled, but in January 1978 it was reported 
that almost 400 Pakistani doctors, engineers and other 
skilled professionals had been recruited by State-run 
institutions 

In 1970, 1971 and 1972 the rate of growth of the G.D.P. 
in real terms was 1.4, 3.1 and 3.r per cent respectively, but 
it fell by 1.2 per cent in 1973, by 2 per cent in 1974 ‘^nd by 
2.2 per cent in 1975. Production of cash crops decreased by 
12 per cent in 1974, with only tea maintaining its 1973 pro- 
duction level. However, in 1976 the Government increased 
prices paid to growers of cash crops in an attempt to 
reverse the decline, and embarked on a programme to re- 
habilitate coffee plantations and revive the livestock indus- 
try. The decline in the agricultural sector afiected industry, 
which is dependent on the processing of agricultural pro- 
ducts, and the sugar and textile industries are running well 
below full capacity. Lack of investment, raw materials and 
technical and managerial skills is inhibiting the growth of 
industry. 

The high level of world coffee prices enabled Uganda 
to maintain a favourable balance of trade in 1976/77, 
despite the continuing decline in the country’s output of 
tea, copper and cotton. Severe restrictions are in force on 
imports, particularly of luxury items, and most of Uganda’s 
major suppliers require pre-payment. Food prices in 
Uganda are high and there are widespread shortages of 
basic consumer goods. In 1976/77 more than 50 per cent 
of the budget was spent on the armed forces but in January 
1978 it was announced that this level would be reduced 
in 1977/78 • to free funds for economic development. 
Shortage of foreign exchange has led Uganda to default 
on its share of the debts following the dissolution of the 
EAC and has made it difficult for the country to obtain 
international credit. Some development aid is being 
received from Arab sources. Following the establishment 
in 1975 of Community Farm Settlements as part of the 
"economic war”, it was decreed in 1977 that any able- 
bodied unemployed person between 16 and 40 years of 
age could be arrested and be trained on a farm or in 
industry for 12 months and thereafter be settled on 
agricultural land. Under a compulsory "self-help" scheme, 
everj' Ugandan is required to work for 12 days each year 
on local projects. In 1975 the Government took control of 
all privately-owmed land and nationalized the Kilembe 
copper mines. In 1977 the Government announced plans to 
nationalize all sugar, tea. coffee and cotton industries and 
estates. . 

The lack of foreign aid, high unemployment and 
shortages of sidlled manpower remain problems. In an 
attempt to attract foreign investment, certain tax and 
foreign exchange restrictions on overseas companies were 
eased in October 1977. Howev'er, the short-term viability 
of Uganda's economy remains dependent on continued 
buoyancy in world coffee prices. 


Introductory Survey 

Transport and Communications 

In 1974 there were 1,301 km. of railways and 3,086 km. 
of main roads in 1976. Many of the major roads are now 
in poor condition and a ban has been imposed on their use 
by vehicles weighing more than 35 metric tons from 
neighbouring countries. The transport system has 
deteriorated since the expulsion of the Asians, who 
largely controlled it, and this has added to problems in 
the distribution of food. Steamers ply on Lake Victoria 
linking Ugandan ports with those in Kenya and Tanzania. 
Air transport from Entebbe airport is provided by the 
Uganda Airlines Corporation and other lines. A satellite 
communications centre was opened at Arua in 1977- 

Social Welfare 

Benefits are available for industrial accidents, sickness 
and unemployment. A social security act was introduced 
in 1967. The health service has been adversely afiected by 
the departure of foreign personnel in 1972. In April 1973 
President Amin banned doctors from leaving Uganda and 
in December 1974 banned doctors and dentists from 
having private practices. In 1974 Uganda had 241 hospitals, 
with 15,723 beds, and 540 physicians. 

Education 

Education is sponsored by the Government and by 
Missions, most schools being Government-financed or 
aided. In 1974 there were 940,920 pupils enrolled in 
primary schools and 79,356 in secondary schools. The 
national university is Makerere University in Kampala. 
In 1972 President Amin banned the National Union of 
Ugandan Students and severe harrassment of students and 
teachers at Makerere University and the murder of its 
Vice-Chancellor has led to chaos in higher education. 
Construction of an Islamic university at Ayivu, in Nile 
Province, began in 1976. 

Tourism 

The forests, lakes and mountains are the main tourist 
features. Since President Amin came to power in 1971 the 
tourist trade has suffered heavily. Tourists were banned 
from visiting Uganda between September 1972 and 
September 1973. 

Visas are required to visit Uganda by nationals of all 
countries. 

Sport 

Football is the most popular sport. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (Labour Day), June 3rd (Martyrs’ Day), 
September 4th (Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), October 9th 
(Independence Day), November nth (Id ul Adha, Feast 
of the Sacrifice), December 25th (Christmas). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), January 25th 
(Anniversary of the Second Revolution), April I3th-i6th 
(Easter). . 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cents=i Uganda shilling. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

£i sterling= 14.78 Uganda shillings; 

U.S. $1 = 8.07 Uganda shillings. 
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Siiifisfical Stin'cy 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area (sq. km.) 

1 

n j 

j Popui-ATIOK (Census of August 18th, 1969)^ 

Total 

Land 

"Water ‘ 

Total 

African 

j Asiani 

Arab 

European 

Others 

241.139 

197.058 

44,081 

9,548,847 

9.456,466 


3.238 

9,533 

5.302 


• Source: Lands and Surveys Department. 

f Includes 13,796 people enumerated in Karasuk, a part of Kenya which was administered by Uganda at the time of the 
census. The administration of Karasuk has since reverted to Kenya. 

t Defined as persons from India and Pakistan (including Bangladesh) only. Other persons from non- Arab countries in Asia 
are included among "Others”. 


IvnD-YEAB. POPULATION 
(estimates) 


1970 

. 



9,806,400 

1971 

. 

. 

- 

10,127,400 

1972 

- 

• 

* 

10,461,500 


Projections: 10,810,000 at mid-1973; 11,172,000 at mid- 
1974: 11,549,000 at mid-1975; 11,942,700 at mid-1976: 
12,352,500 at mid-1977 (not allo%ving for emigration). 


liLyn TRIBES 


(1959 Census) 



Male 

Female 

Total 

Baganda 

508.735 

536,143 

1,044,878 

Iteso .... 

257.134 

267.582 

524.716 

Basoga .... 

246,182 

255.739 

501,921 

Banyankore . 

253.993 

265,290 

519.283 

Banyaruanda 

212.434 

166,222 

378.656 

Bakiga .... 

220,936 

238,683 

459.619 

Lango .... 

180,694 

183,113 

363.807 

Bagisu 

163,923 

165,334 

329.257 

Acholi .... 

14^.643 

143,286 

284,929 

Lugbara 

116,114 

120,156 

236,270 

Banyoro 

93.907 

94.467 

188,374 

Batoro .... 

103,436 

104.864 

208,300 

Karamojong . 

63.747 

67,966 

131.713 

Total (incl. others) . 

3,236.902 

3.212,656 

6.449.558 


PRINCIPAL TO\VNS 


(1969 census) 


Kampala (capital) .... 

330.700 

Jinja and Njeru ..... 

52.509 

Bugembe Planning Area 

46,884 

Mbale ...... 

23.544 

Entebbe ...... 

21,096 

Gulu ...... 

18,170 


Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 45.3 per 
1,000 in 1965-70, 45.C per 1,000 in 1970-75; de.ath 
rate 17.6 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 15.9 per 1,000 in 
1970-75 (UN estimates). 
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Statistical Survey 


LABOUR FORCE 


(ILO estimates, ’ooo persons at mid-year) 



i960 

1970 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, etc. . 

Industry . . ' . 

Services .... 

1.925 

III 

177 

1,082 

12 

58 

3,008 

122 

235 

2,35? ■ 
176 

295 ■ 

1,310' 

20 

108 

3,663 

196 

404 

Total . 

2,213 

1. 152 

3.364 

2,824 

1.438 

4,262 


Source: ILO, Labour Force Estimates and Projections, 1950-2000. 

Mid-1976 (estimates in ’ooo): Agriculture, etc. 4,075; Total 4,909 (Source: FAO, Production Yearbook). 


EMPLOYMENT 


('ooo employees at June each year) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing . 

61.2 

71.2 

70.9 

78.2 

Mining and quanynng 

5-3 

4.7 

4.2 

4.1 

Manufacturing and electricity 

53-6 

58.1 

58.6 

S4 .0 

Construction and water supply 

44.4 

46.9 

48.2 

4s. S 

Private commerce 

16.2 

13-3 

13.6 

18.5 

Transport, storage and communications . 

II. 9 

13-5 

13.0 


Services* ....... 

155-9 

159.0 

162.8 

152.0 

Total 

348.4 

366.6 

371-3 

365.4 


• Including commerce of the public sector. 


Source: Statistics Division. 


AGRICULTURE 


LAND USE, 1975 
('000 hectares) 


Arable Land ..... 

Under Permanent Crops 

Permanent Meadows and Pastures . 

Forest Land . ... \ 

Other Land ...... 

3,900* 

1.351 

5,000 

2,759 

6,961 

Total Land Area 

Inland Water . . . . ' 

19,971 

3.633 

Total Area 

23,604 


*FAO estimate. 

Source; FAO. Production Yearbook. 
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PRINCIPAL CROPS 
{'ooo metric tons) 


Statistical Survey 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Maize .... 



419.0 

429.6 

523-3 

MiUet .... 



643-3 

570.6 

681.5 

Sorghum 



389.1 

545-6 

466.6 

Rice (paddy) . 



8-7 

15-0 

15-6 

Wheat .... 



6.9 

9.2 

13.8 

Potatoes 



176.6 

199. 1 

321.2 

Sweet potatoes and yams 



720.0* 

700.0* 

650.0* 

Cassava (Manioc) . 



2,131.9 

2,349-9 

2,991.1 

Onions (dry) , 



19.7 

10.9 

15-3 

Beans (dry) . 



170.4 

196.3 

195-4 

Field peas (dry) 



8.0 

13-1 

12.0 

Pigeon peas . 



31-3 

45-9 

31-9 

Cow peas 



50.3 

63-9 

66.9 

Groundnuts (shelled) 



212.2 

199.7 

182.3 

Sesame seed . 



30.7 

30-9 

39-1 

Plantains 



8,126.8 

8,879.7 

9,126.4 

Soybeans 



5-0 

6.1 

5-2 

Cottonseed 



171-3 

79.0 

77-0 

Cotton (lint) . 



53-1 

35-7 

35-1 

Coffee . 



225.2 

202.3 

212.8 

Tea .... 



21.9 

21.7 

18.4 

Tobacco 



3-9 

4.6 

3-6 

Sugar cane 



679.2 

410. 1 

243.8 


* FAO estimate. 


1976 


623 

650* 

538 

16 

21 
n.a. 
664* 
n.a. 

22 
258 

n.a. 


n.a. 

220 

42 

n.a. 

6 * 

91 

41 

211 

21 

5 

n.a. 


LIVESTOCK LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 

('000 head, year ending September) (’000 metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle , 

4,790 

4,765 

4,900 

Sheep 

826 

1,081 

1 , 100 * 

Goats 

1.817 

2 , III 

2 , 150 * 

Pigs 

165 

180 

190 * 

Asses 

16 * 

i 6 » 

16 * 

Chickens 

11 , 000 * 

11 , 500 * 

12 , 000 * 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook, 

1976 livestock census (provisional results) : cattle 4,836,720, 
sheep 1,006,034, goats 2,134,879, pigs 109,160. 

Source: Department of Veterinary Services. 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal 

68 

69 

70 

Mutton and lamb 

3 

2 

4 

Goats’ meat . 

8 

8 

9 

Pig meat 

7 

8 

9 

Poultry meat . 

9 * 

10* 

11 * 

Other meat 

12 

13 

II 

Cows’ milk 

319* 

318* 

327* 

Goats’ milk 

II* 

13* 

T 3 * 

Hen eggs 

13.0* 

13-4* 

14.4* 

Cattle hides 

12-3* 

12. I* 

12.3* 


• F.AO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook 


FORESTRY 


ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
(’000 cubic metres) 



1971 

1972 

1973 * 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
logs for sleepers 
^uier industrial wood . 

*' uel wood . 

196 

884 

13,200 

168 * 

913* 

13,600 

170 

905 

13,600 

Total . 

14,280 

14,681 

14.675 


• FAO estimates. 

1974 - 75 : .Annual production as in 1973. 
Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SA\VK\VOOD PRODUCTION 
{’000 cubic metres, incl. boxboards) 



1971 

1972* 

1973 * 

1974 * 

Coniferous . 


8 

5 

4 

8 

Broadl caved 

• 

78 

70 

28 

78 

Total . 

• 

86 

75 

32 

86 


• FAO estimates. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 
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FISHING 


(’ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* . 

Tilapias .... 

64.0 

56.0 

59-7 

63.0 

24-5 

Nile perch . 

60.0 

645 

64-5 

65-4 

12.6 , 

Other fish . . . 

42.0 

.490 

43-3 

41-3 

28.6 

Total Catch 

166.0 

169-5 

167.5 

169.7 

64.7 


* Provisional figures. 
Source: Fisheries Department. 


IVIINING 
(metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Copper ore* ..... 

8,914 

8,230 

5.630 

Tin concentrates* .... 

233 

82 

12 

Tungsten concentrates* . 

188 

87 

74 

Apatite 

13.501 

4.892 

2,116 


* Figures relate to the metal content of ores and concentrates. 


Source: Mines Department. 


INDUSTRY 




1974 

1975 

1976 

Tea ...... 

Raw Sugar ..... 

Beer ...... 

Cigarettes and Cigars 

Pipe Tobacco ..... 

Cotton and Rayon Fabrics 

Soap* ...... 

Cement . . ... 

Fertilizers ..... 

Blister Copper .... 

Electric Energy .... 

metric tons 

»• $» 

hectolitres 
million 
metric tons 
’000 sq. metres 
metric tons 

>> 

»» >t 

million kWh. 

21,643 ' 

40,565 

43,488 

2,008 

80 

35,556 

5,068 

153,035 

14,414 

8,912 

785 

18,371 

23,949 

38,783 

1,753 

108 

33,543 ■ 
3,574 
97,832 
3,993 
8,230 

728 

15,386 

18,177 

23,346 

1,813 

115 

38,835 
2,549 
87,677 
1,902 
5,630 
" 689 


• Including washing powders and detergents. 
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ihilliagc; fronT Deosmber 






HZCURPvZbT BUDGET 



I975;75 


1977':^* 


• 



Rs*/2nrt;s 

-9; / / 


1 ’Oj-O 3 2 

1 .c c? 7^ 


Income tax , 

Development tax and ss- 

XS7.3 

274-4 

2S0.0 

O=oe^2_tie^sr:dent . 

3o.2 

j =Q.r 

I 

. ? t 

’ ^2*5 

I 50-9 

Isctive imnort levy . 

4-2 

50 

3-0 

rirance 

! 30.2 

34 .c 

* '*t * 

Export taxes 

£5-^.0 

95^ '5 

.1,451 I 

Asnonitnre a^ici tcr^try 


2C»0.O 


^stcms 

316.0 

333-0 

230.6 

i- — .31 r^onrces , 

72.0 

: 05 . 6 

112.1 

Hxcisc 

130.0 

130.0 

135.0 

and vTster res-OTirces 

49-5 

56.2 

65' . 2 

Transfer tax'^s 

3-S 

•i -5 

3-0 

Edncatfon . 

S20.C 

652. 5 

- -• 

^6s tax 

Service and prodnction 
taxes and commercial 

630.9 

1.X7S.9 

1.196.5 

Kealth 

Works and honsinc 
Defence 

202,0 

ii3,3 

-:G2 

3CJ.O 

131 . 7 
“s5.i 

267.0 
; 5-0 . - ,■ 
66=:. 2 

transactions levy 

17.9 

29.0 

24 .0 

Police. 

12^-0 

174.2 

•* 4 “ ■ J 

y ^ and licences - 
interest 

35 I 

92.6 

2.1 

45.0 

3*3 

Prisons 

ProvincinI administra- 

36.6 

:i3.o 

171.6 

f'ffsccUansons receipts . 

12.5.3 

no. 2 

26i-3 


104 .0 

155.7 

:40.4 

Total 

2,328.7 

3...:.= 

6,637.5 

Tot.al {Lt.cL others) . 

=*954-5 

3.727 . 5 

4.C24 . 4 





UGANDA 


Statistical Stirvey 


DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE 
(million shillings, July ist to June 30th) 



1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77* 

1977/78* 

Office of the President 

6.0 

144.4 

2.0 

25.0 

Foreign affairs 

1.4 

1-3 

18.8 

19-3 

Finance . . • . • 

201.7 

158.0 

261 .4 

580.6 

Agriculture and forestry 

29-3 

26.8 

200.0 

118.5 

Animal resources .... 

78.6 

50.5 

200.0 

260.0 

Land and water resources . 

19.7 

16.9 

33-0 

77-7 

Education ..... 

35-7 

39-6 

52.1 

138.9 

Health ...... 

3-1 

8.9 

300.0 

85-3 

Works and housing .... 

33-1 

19-5 

37-1 

40.0 

Transport and communications . 

19.0 

33-2 

27.1 

158.4 

Information and broadcasting 

43-8 

19.6 

25-4 

39-6 

Defence . . 

226.9 

186.3 

242.3 

238.6 

Internal affairs ..... 

60.6 

45-4 

35-8 

100. 9 

Co-operatives and marketing 

17.8 

26.5 

5-6 

13-7 

Total (inch others) . 

817.2 

816.0 

1 , 474-6 

2,085.4 


* Estimates. 


Currency in Circulation (December 31st, 1973): 796 million Uganda shillings. 


K 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
(million shillings at 1966 prices) 


Monetary Sector: 

Agriculture ...... 

Cotton ginning, coSee curing and sugar manu- 
facture ....... 

Forestry, fishing and hunting 

Mining and quarrying .... 

Manufacture of food products . 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Electricity . 

Construction ...... 

Commerce ...... 

Transport and communications . 
Government 

Miscellaneous services .... 

Rents ....... 

Non-Monetary Sector; 

Agriculture ...... 

Forestry, fishing and hunting 
Construction ...... 

Owner-occupied dwellings . . . . 


1973 


1.795 

91 

100 

72 

57 

450 

99 

65 

685 

326 

634 

474 

220 


1.955 

168 

34 

271 


Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost 


7.496 


1974 


i.66g 

72 
99 

69 

49 

464 

97 

73 
699 

346 

669 

437 

241 


I 975 t 


1.585 

58 
97 

59 

41 

405 

95 

56 

635 

322 

712 

413 

269 


1976* 


1,567 

53 

91 

40 

35 

405 

90 

44 

579 

314 

729 

422 

273 


2.037 

173 

35 

280 


7.509 


2,097 

17S 

36 

289 


7.347 


2,165 

182 

37 

295 


7.321 


t Estimate. • Provisional. 
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UGANDA 


Siaiisfica! Sun’cy 


BALAIsCE of payments 
{U.S. $ maiion) 



1972 

1 — - - 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f .o.b. ..... 

263.8 

275-1 

294-0 

237-2 

323-6 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. .... 

-171.9 

- 175-5 

-236.3 

— 22S.4 

— 206. 8 

Trade balance ...... 

91.9 

99-6 

57-7 

8.8 

116.S 

Exports of services ...... 

27.7 

15-3 

13-7 

14.6 

12 .1 

Imports of services ...... 

- 97-4 

—70.6 

- 94-3 

— 92.2 

-S7-9 

Balance on goods and services . 

22.2 

44-3 


-68.8 

41. 1 

Unrequited transfers 

— 5-9 

- 1-3 

mgm 

12,6 

2.0 

Current balance 

16.4 

43-0 

-24.1 

-56. 1 

43-2 

Direct investment ...... 

-II .9 

5-2 

1 .0 

0-5 

-7-2 

Other long-term government capital . 

37-6 

0.4 

14. 1 

8.6 

-6.7 

Other long-term private capital .... 

6.0 

—20.4 

—1 .2 

- 3-3 

— 2,1 

Short-term capitm ...... 

1.2 

—I. I 

16.1 

14. 8 

i.S 

Capital balance ..... 

32.8 

-15-9 

30.0 

20.6 

-14.1 

Net errors and omissions ..... 

- 44-7 

- 35-8 

-24-1 

35-9 

— 26.S 

Net monetary movements .... 

4-5 

-8.6 

—18.2 

0.5 

2-3 

Allocation of IMF Special Dravdng Rights . 

4.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

9.0 

-8.6 

-18.2 

0-5 

2-3 

of which: 

Changes in reseiv’es ...... 

9.0 

-8.6 

—12. 1 

II . 5 

12.4 

Use of IMF credit ...... 



—6.0 

— II .0 

— lO.O 


Source: lilF, Ir.ternaiional Financial Slatislics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million shillings) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports . 

Exports . 

1.228.9 

2.012.9 

1.782.9 

1,857.2 

I.I 55-2 

2,018.6 

1,139.0 

2,205.6 

1 . 555-3 

2 , 331-5 




COMMODITIES 


('ooo shillings) 


Imports 

1974* 

1975* 

1976 

Paper and Paper Products . • • • 

Cotton Fabrics, other than grey • 

Iron and Steel ...--• 
Other Metals and Metal Products 

Machinery, incl. agricultural machinery . 
Transport Equipment . • - • 

All other articles . . • - • 

70,087 

3,653 

34.346 

16,024 

133,518 

132,673 

556,718 

36,271 

12,512 

44.227 

7,546 

210,610 

2oS,6oi 

439,296 

22,542 

3,167 

18,105 

3.730 

222 , ^SS 
111,172 

398.456 

Total 

943.366 

946.553 

779,060 


• Net imports. 
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UGANDA 

Commodities — continued ] 


Statistical Survey 


Exports* 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Coffee, not roasted . . . • • 

Cotton, raw 

Copper, unwrought 

Tea . . .... 

Hides, skins, etc. ..... 

Other. ... 

Re-exports. 

Total . . . . . 

1,650,472 

272,324 

120,653 

109,520 

26.715 

72,946 

3,280 

1,473.121 

210,895 

69.504 

120,777 

16,589 

52,914 

4.143 

2,510,400 

i8i,gg6 

59.171 

89,204 

15,630 

70.034 

544 

2.255,910 

1.947.943 

2,926,979 


* Net. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
('ooo shillings) 


Imports* 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Belgium/Luxembourg .... 

Canada ...... 

China, People’s Republic 

Denmark . . 

France ...... 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

Hong Kong . . ' . 

India ....... 

Israel 

Italy ....... 

Japan ....... 

Kenya and Tanzania .... 

Netherlands ...... 

Pakistan ...... 

Sweden ...... 

Switzerland ...... 

U.S.S.R 

United Kingdom ..... 
U.S.A.. ...... 

15.845 

5.976 

23.873 

9.285 

31,761 

129,605 

19.010 

36.656 

„ 43 
78,682 

85.749 

611,941 

22,129 

3.876 

30.339 

14,410 

9,632 

254,583 

42,939 

13.563 

3.118 

42,628 

7.972 

35.320 

114.330 

14.043 

42,814 

1,448 

81,998 

109,705 

522,737 

26,850 

2,735 

18,435 

29.623 

38,565 

244,130 

30,601 

1,554 

17.469 

9,970 

10,188 

19,407. 

122,208 

2,942 

22,170 

239 

30,789 

51.477 

544,140 

27,040 

699 

10,388 

”,075 

16,252 

200,348 

40,916 


* Direct imports only. 


Exports* 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia ...... 

Canada ...... 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

Greece ....... 

Hong Kong ...... 

Hungary ...... 

Japan ....... 

Kenya and Tanzania . . ... 

Netherlands ...... 

Poland . . ' . ... 

Spain . . . . . ■ . 

Sudan . . ... . . 

Sweden ...... 

U.S.S.R . ... 

United IGngdom ..... 
U.S.A 

52,085 

44.720 

121,305 

3,860 

36,849 

61,066 

215.282 

75.567 

65,817 

56.454 

57,722 

51,126 

38,965 

61,123 

409,523 

545,449 

55,427 

22,619 

118,978 

6,676 

36,238 

29,677 

155,708 

28,960 

44,018 

28,319 

45.925 

29,555 

22,goo 

392,627 

474,601 

61,398- 

17.990 
131,086 

8.383 , 
23.384 

188,499 

.15,275 

107,856 

91,282 

78,016 

41.991 

38,228 
2,652 . 
599,097 
967,124 

* Excluding re-exports. 
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UGANDA 


TOURISM 

TOURIST AKRTV^ALS BY COU'NTRY OF RESIDENCE 


Siaiisiical Survey 



1974 

1975 

Australia .... 

179 

230 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

1,288 

1.300 

India ..... 

194 

232 

Kenya .... 

2,661 

2.530 

Tanzania .... 

573 

600 

United Kingdom . 

2.413 

2,094 

U-S.A. and Canada 

872 

8S7 

Total (incl. others) 

30,600 

22,636 


TRAFiSPORT 

railway TRAFFIC* 



1971 

1 1972 

1973 

1974 

Passenger journeys 

Freight carried (metric tons) 

Freight (metric ton-km.) (’000) 

451.820 

699.934 

687,260 

563.384 

754,731 

651,716 

756,635 

772,176 

682,921 

1,102,905 

627,476 

499,171 


* Figures refer to traffic of the East African Railways Corporation originating in Uganda. 


Source: East African Railways Corporation. 


ROADS 


Motor vehicles in use 



Cars 

Commercial 

\'ehicles 

Other 

Vehicles 

1971* 

25,022 

7.153 

14,679 

1972* 

26,494 

7.314 

15.945 

1973* 

26,579 

7,337 

16,076 

1974* 

27.043 

7,492 

16,800 


• Excluding Government-owned vehicles. 


Source: Registrar of Motor Vehicles. 


CI\TL AVIATION 
(Entebbe Airport) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

^rcraft movements 

sssengers {'000); embarked . . . • 

- disembarked 

(metric tons): loaded . . . • 

w , unloaded . . . • 

•'hul (metric tons): loaded . . . • 

unloaded . ■ - ■ 

13,948 

loS.S 

69,5 

719 

637 

195 

452 

13,259 

51-7 

33-8 

129 

125 

471 

102 

22,564 

51 .0 

i,6St 

i, 45 '> 

1,752 

1.231 

20,441 

51. 1 

44.2 

633 

1,522 

^ t 

17.635 

41.7 

42.1 

IAjT 

i, 3'7 

31 

ion 


Source: Entebbe Airj’ort Commandant- 
ir.31 









UGANDA 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution, The Government, Parliament, etc. 

EDUCATION 

(1976 — Aided Schools only) 



Establishments 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary 

3.563 

30,321 , 

1,036,920 

Senior Secondary .... 

102 

2,598 

57,378 

Vocational Secondary 

15 

239 

3,582 

Technical Secondary 

30 

399 

7,274 

Teacher Training . 

2 

107 

1,089 

Technical and Commercial Colleges . 
University ..... 

I 

444 

3,914 


Source (unless otherwise stated); Statistics Division, Ministry of Planning and Economic Development, Entebbe. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


According to the Constitution of September 8th, 1967, 
Uganda has an executive President who is Head of State, 
Leader of the Government and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces. The Parliament is the supreme legislature, 
and consists of the President and a National Assembly of 
82 elected members. The Constitution provides for some 
specially elected members as may be required to give the 
party having the greatest numerical strength of elected 
members a majority of not more than ten of aU the mem- 
bers of the National Assembly. 

This Constitution was not revoked by General Amin, 


but in February 1971 he ordered the suspension of 
Uganda’s legal system, and the concentration of legislative 
powers in his own hands, with the assistance of a Council 
of Ministers nominated by him. 

, As a result of constitutional changes made by Gen. 
Amin in 1973-74, Uganda is now divided into ten ad- 
nunistrative provinces and further subdivided into 38 
districts. Each province is headed by a Governor. The 
provinces are: Busoga, Central, Eastern, Karamoja, 
Nile, North Buganda, Northern, South Buganda, Southern 
and Western. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

Life President: Field-Marshal Alhaji Dr. Idi Amin Dada. 

CABINET 

{February 1978) 

Life President: Field-Marshal Idi Amin Dada. 

Vice-President and Minister of Defence and Internal 
Affairs: Gen. Mustapha Adrisi. 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, Information and Broadcasting, 
Land and Water Resources: Lt.-Col. Juma Oris 
Abdala. 

Minister of Provincial Administration: Brig. Waris Ali 
Fadhdl. 

Minister of Finance: Brig. Moses Ali. 

Minister of Agriculture and Forestry: Col. Ibrahim 
Galanji. 

Minister of Education: Brig. Barnabas Kill 
Minister of Labour: L. Katagyira. 

Minister of Commerce: Capt. Noah Muhammed. 

Minister of Co-operatives and Marketing: M. Ramathan. 
Minister of Health: (vacant). 


PARLIAMENT 

The National Assembly was dissolved on February and 
1971. when Gen. Amin declared himself Head of State and 
took over all legislative, executive and military powers. 


Minister of Tourism, Game and Wildlife: Lt.-Col. onaah. 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General: (vacant). 
Minister of Works and Housing: Lt.-Col. S. Lukakamwa. 

Minister of Culture and Community Development: Mary 
Astles Senkatuka. 

Minister of Transport and Communications: Paul etiang. 

Ministry of Industry and Power; Col. Dusman Sabuni. 

Minister of Public Services and Cabinet Affairs; Raphael 
B. Nshekanabo. 

Minister of Animal Resources: (vacant). 

Minister of Small Industries: (vacant). 

Economic Development; Jumba 

Minister of State for Defence, with special responsibility for 
the Air Force: Maj.-Gen. Tsaac Lumago. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

were suspended after the coup of January 1971. 
1 here are a number of exiled organizations whose aim is 
the overthrow of President Amin. 
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UGANDA 


Diplomatic Representation 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

HIGH COMMISSIONS AND EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO UGANDA 
(In Kampala unless otherwise indicated) 

(HC) High Commission; (E) Embassy. 


Algeria: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania (E). 

Australia: Nairobi, Kenya (HC). 

Austria: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Belgium: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Botswana: Lusaka, Zambia (HC). 

Brazil: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Burundi: P.O.B. 4379 (E); Ambassador: A. Kamenge (also 
accred. to Kenya). 

Cameroon: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (E). 

Canada: Nairobi, Kenya (HC). 

China, People's Republic: P.o .B. 4106 (E); Ambassador: 
Tai Lu 

Cuba: Kinshasa, Zaire (E). 

Cyprus: P.O.B. 3555 (HC). 

Czechoslovakia: P.O.B. 522 (E); ChargS d' Affaires: Karel 
Krotina. 

Denmark: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Egypt: p.o .B. 4280 (E); Ambassador: Abbas Effat (also 
accred. to Rwanda). 

Ethiopia: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Finland: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (E). 

Franco: P.O.B. 7212 (E); Ambassador: Pierre Renard. 

German Democratic Republic: P.O.B. 7294 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Hans Fischer. 

Federal Republic: Embassy House, P.O.B. 7016 
(E); Ambassador: Dr. IUchard Ellerkmann. 

Greece: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Guinea: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania (E). 

Guyana: P.O.B. 2990, Kampala (HC). 

Hungary: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

India: P.O.B. 7040 (HC); High Commissioner: H. K. Singh 
(also accred. to Burundi and Rwanda). 

Iraq: P.O.B. 7137 (E); Ambassador: Karim Shintaf. 

Italy: P.O.B. 4646 (E); jdwhossador: Renzo Falaschi (also 
accred. to Burundi and Rwanda). 

Ivory Coast: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (E). 

Japan: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 


Korea, Democratic People’s Republic; P.O.B. 5885 (E); 
Ambassador: Sin Bong On. 

Korea, Republic: Haumann House, P.O.B. 3717 (E); 
Ambassador: Yoo Dong Han (also accred. to Rwanda). 

Lesotho; Nairobi, Kenya (HC). 

Liberia: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Libya: P.O .B. 6079 (E); Ambassador: Mahmoud Saad. 
Madagascar: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Mali: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania (E). 

Morocco: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (E). 

Netherlands: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Nigeria: P.O.B. 4338 (HC); High Commissioner: Kwame 
Addae (also accred. to Burundi and Malaw). 

Norway: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Pakistan: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Poland: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Rwanda: P.O.B. 2468 (E); Ambassador: Ubalijoro 
Bonaventura. 

Saudi Arabia: (E); Ambassador: Abdullah Hababi. 
Senegal: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (E). 

Somalia: P.O.B. 7113 (E); Ambassador: Hashi Abdullah 
Farah (also accred. to Rwanda). 

Spain: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Sudan: P.O.B. 3200 (E); Charge d'affaires: K. A Dawood 
(also accred. to Burundi). 

Swaziland: Nairobi, Kenya (HC). 

Sweden: Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Switzerland; Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

Tunisia: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (E). 

Turkey; Nairobi, Kenya (E). 

U.S.S.R.: P.O.B. 7022 (E): Ambassador: Yevgeny 

Musiyko. 

Vatican: P.O.B. 7177; Apostolic Pro-Nuncio: Luigi 
Bellotti. 

Yugoslavia: P.O.B. 4370 (E); Ambassador: Miro Kale- 
zic (also accred. to Burundi and Rwanda). 

Zaire: P.O.B. 4972 (E); Ambassador: Mukamba K. 
Nzemba. 

Zambia; Nairobi, Kenya (HC). 


Uganda also has diplomatic relations wth Argentina, Benin, Bulgaria, the Central African Empire, Chad, Gabon, Kuwait, 
' c.xico, Niger, Qatar, Romania, Sierra Leone, the U.S.A. and Vict-Nam. 
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UGANDA 


Judicial System, Religion, The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Court of Appeal: Kampala: f. 1977 following the 
dissolution of the Court of Appeal for East Africa; 
hears appeals from the High Court; Pres. Chief Justice 
M. Saied. 

The High Court: f. 1902; it has full criminal and civil juris- 
diction over all persons and matters in the country. 

The High Court consists of a Chief Justice and 14 
•Puisne Judges. 

RIagistrates’ Courts: Their present status and rights are 
established under the Magistrates’ Courts Act of 1970. 

The country is divided into magisterial areas, pre- 
sided over by a Chief Magistrate. Under him there are 
Magistrates Grades I, II, and III with powers of sen- 
tence varying accordingly. The Ma^strates preside 
alone over their courts and have limited jurisdiction. 
Appeals lie to the Chief Magistrate’s Court, and from 
there to the High Court. 

Military courts were given official status in June 
1973 to try anyone accused of violent or subversive 
crimes. 

Chief (Justice: M. Saied. 

Puisne Judges: Bankey Asthana, D. L. K. Lubogo, M. C. 
KanTini, P. Nyamuchoncho, S. T. Manyindo, 
P. A. P. J. Allen, M. A.' A. Khan, F. M. Ssekandi, 
F. BUTAGIRA. 


RELIGION 

About 31 per cent of the total population are Roman 
Catholic, about 30 per cent are Protestant and between 
10 and 15 per cent Muslim. More than 42 religious sects 
have been banned since the beginning of 1974, ^ud 18 
foreign missionaries were expelled in June 1975. 

CHRISTIANS 
Roman Catholics 

Archbishop: Archbishop of Kampala: H.E. Cardinal 
Emmanuel Nsubuga, P.O.B. 14125, Mengo-Kampala, 
Uganda. 

There are more than 4 mfllion Roman Catholics in 
Uganda. 

Anglicans 

Archbishop: Archbishop of Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi and 
Boga-Zaire; Rt. Rev. Silvano W.ani, P.O.B. 14123, 
Kampala. 

There are about 3.5 million Anglicans in Uganda. 

Muslims 

The Uganda Muslim Supreme Council: P.O.B. 3247, Kam- 
pala; Chief Kadhi Sheikh Abdul Razak Matovu (in 
exile). 

Bahai 

There are 3,223 centres, 3 schools and 2 teaching insti- 
tutes of the Bahai faith in Uganda; Headquarters; P.O.B. 
2662, Kampala; banned in September 1977. 


THE PRESS 

In January 1975 President Amin banned all foreign news- 
papers and magazines from Uganda. 


DAILIES 

OmuKulembeze: Kampala; Luganda; government; drc. 

10.000. 

Voice of Uganda: P.O.B. 20081, Kampala; f. 1955; English; 
government; Editor Ben Bella (acting); circ. 10,000. 

WEEKLY 

Taifa Uganda Empya: P.O.B. 1986, Kampala; f. 1961; 
weekly; Man. Editor M. Kiwanuka Zake. 

MONTHLIES - 

Musizi: P.O.B. 14152, Mengo, Kampala; f. 1955: Roman 
Catholic; Luganda; Editor Fr. J. M.- Kisabwe; circ. 

30.000. 

Mile Gazette: Roman Catholic. 

Sports Recorder: P.O.B. 3936, Kampala: f. 1972; English; 
Editor J. N. Bagendampima; circ. 20,000. 

Voice of Islam: P.O.B. 3247, Kampala; f. 1974. . . 

OTHERS 

Eastern Africa Journal of Rural Development: Dept, of 
Rural Economy, P.O.B. 7062, Kampala; circ. 800; 
twice a year. 

New Century: Anglican; bi-monthly. 

Uganda Dairy Farmer: Kampala. 

NEWS AGENCIES 
Foreign Bureaux 

Novosti and Tass have bureaux in Kampala and 
Reuters and AP are represented. 


PUBLISHERS 

Government Printer: P.O.B. 33, Entebbe. 

East Africa Literature Bureau: P.O.B. 1317, Kampala. 
Longman Uganda Ltd.: P.O.B. 3409, Kampala; f. 1965- 

Uganda Publishing House: UTA House, Bombo Rd., 
P.O.B. 2923, Kampala; f. 1966; Man. Dir. G. Rugege. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Uganda Broadcasting Corporation: Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, P.O.B. 2038, Kampala; daily 
programmes in English, French, Arabic, Kiswahili, 
Luganda, Luo, Runyoro/Rutoro and ' Ateso and 
Runyankore/Rukiga, Lusoga, Lumasaba, Lunyole/ 
Lusamia/Lugwe, Ngakarimojong, Madi, Alur, Kupsa- 
biny, Lugbara, Rukonjo, Dhopadhola, Kumam and 
Kakwa; Dir. of Broadcasting Richard Sempa; Chief 
Engineer Francis Katende; Controller ' of Pro- 
grammes Apollo Lawoko. 

There were 250,000 radio receivers in use at the end of 

1973 - 

TELEVISION 

Uganda Television Service; P.O.B. 4260, Kampala: f. 1962; 
commercial service operated by the Ministry of lU" 
formation and Broadcasting; transmits over a radius 
of 200 miles from Kampala; 5 relay stations have been 
built, others are under construction; Controller of Pro- 
grammes J. Dean; Controller of Engineering J. M. A 
Obo; Commercial Man. (vacant). 

There are an_ estimated 68,000 television receivers. 

Colour transmission began late in 1975. 



UGANDA 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep. = deposits; amount in 
Uganda shillings). 

Central Bank 

Bank of Uganda: P.O.B. 7120. 37-43 Kampala Rd., 
Kampala: f. 1966; bank of issue; authorized cap. 
40m.; dep. 532m.; Gov. Onegi Obel; Gen. Man. 
A. Kajoba-Mawanda. 

State Banks 

Uganda Commercial Bank; P.O.B. 973, 12 Kampala Rd., 
Kampala; f. 1965: cap. p.u. 30m.: dep. 1,609.1m. 
(Sept. 1975); 45 brs.; Chair, and Man. Dir. H. M. 
Kajura. 

Uganda Co-operative Development Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 6863, 
Kampala; f. 1970; cap. 45m.; Gen. Man. E. Kamule- 
GAYA. 

Uganda Development Bank: P.O.B. 7210, Kampala; f. 
1972; cap. 47m.: Chair. Prof. J. J. Oloya; Gen. 
Man. Z. K. S. Bukenya. 

Regional Bank * 

East African Development Bank: P.O.B. 7128, Kampala; 
f. 1967; provide financial and technical assistance to 
promote industrial development within Uganda, 
Kenya and Tanzania; authorized cap. 400m.; funds 
committed for investment (Dec. 1976) 232.7m.; 

regional offices in Nairobi and Dar cs Salaam; Dir .-Gen. 
and Chair. Iddi Simba. 

Foreign Banks 

Bank of Baroda (Uganda) Ltd.; P.O.B. 7i97< 18 Kampala 
Rd., Kampala; cap. 20m,; Chair, and Man. Dir. 
P. S. Vaidya. 

Barclays Bank of Uganda Ltd.: P.O.B. 2971, Kampala 
Rd., Kampala; f. 1969; cap. 20m.; dep. 293.7m. 
(Sept. 1974); Chair, and Man. Dir. F. H. MacDougall. 

Grindlays Bank (Uganda) Ltd.; 45 Kampala Rd., P.O.B. 
7131, Kampala; f. 1969; cap. 20m.; Chair. Y. Z, 
Kyesimira; Gen. Man. I. G. Peggie. 

Libyan Arab Uganda Bank for Foreign Trade and Develop- 
ment: P.O.B. 9485, Kampala; f. 1972; majority Libyan 
shareholding; cap. p.u. 20m.; dep. 295.4m. (Dec. r976). 

Standard Bank Uganda Ltd-: P.O.B. 311. Speke Rd^, 
Kampala; f. 1969; associated bank of the Standard 
Cliartercd Bank Ltd., cap. 20m.: Chief Man. N. A. 
Levick. 

INSURANCE 

Bast Africa General Insurance Co. Ltd.: 14 Kampala Rd., 
P.O.B. T392, Kampala; life, fire, motor, marine and 
accident insurance. 

national Insurance Corporation: P.O.B. 7:34, Kampala; 

formed by an Act of Parliament in 1964. 

Uganda American Insurance Co. Ltd.: f. 1970- 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Uganda Advisory Board of Trade: P.O.B. 6877, Kampala; 
L J97-i: responsible through its agencies for importing 
and distributing various commodities. 

CHALIBERS OF CO^LMERCE 
Mbalo Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 396, Mb-ile. 


Finance, Trade and Industry 

National Chamber of Commerce and Industry; P.O.B. 
2369, Kampala. 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 
Agriculture and Livestock Development Fund: f. 1976; 
provides loans to farmers. 

National Housing Corporation: Ambassador House, P.O.B. 
659, Kampala; f. 1964: Govt, agent for building works, 
aims to improve living standards, principally by 
building residential housing: Chair. J. Bikangaga; 
Chief Exec. A. S. N. Khvana. 

Uganda Development Corporation Ltd.; 9-1 1 Parliament 
Ave., P.O.B. 442, Kampala: f. 1952; Man. Dir. S. 
Nyanzi; publ. Crane (Jan. and June). 

TRADE UNIONS 

Legislation providing for the establishment of the 
National Organization of Trade Unions to which all trade 
unions registered under the law would be . affiliated was 
passed in December 1973 and the Uganda Trades Union 
Congress was dissolved. 

National Organisation of Trade Unions (NOTU): P.O.B. 
2889, Kampala; Chair. H. Luande; Sec. Mr. Wetosi.. 

Federation of Uganda Employers, Commerce and Industry: 
P.O.B. 3820, Kampala; Chair. M. S. A. Mm.END^vE; 
Exec. Dir. M. S. OwoR. 

MARKETING AND CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
Lint Marketing Board; P.O.B. 7018, Kampala; a para- 
statal organization; sole exporter of cotton, lint, 
cotton seed, cotton seed cake, and edible oil. Gen. Man. 
W. F. B. Nyendwoha; Sec. E. J. H. Kitaka-Gawera. 

Coffee Marketing Board: P.O.B. 7154, Kampala; statutory 
authority for sale of all processed cofiee produced in 
Uganda. Sales of coffee to ICA quota and non-quota 
markets are made directly by the Board. Man. Dir. 
Swaibu Musoke. 

There are 2,500 co-operative unions including the 
following: 

6v/avumpologoma Growers’ Co-operative Union Ltd.; 

P.O.B. 501, Masaka; f. 1953: 100 mem. socs.; Pres. 
Joseph Mwanje; coffee, cotton and agricultural 
produce marketing association. 

Bugisu Co-operative Union Ltd.; 2 Court Rd., P.O. IMhale; 
f. 1954 ; handles the Bugisu Arahica crop; 83 mcm. socs 

East Mongo Growers’ Co-operative Union Ltd.; P.O.B. 7092, 
Kampala; f. 1968; general products growers’ union; 137 
mcm. socs.; Chair. Y. Kinalwa. 

Masaka District Growers’ Co-operative Union Lid.: P.O.B. 
284, Masaka; f. 1951; 200 coffee -growing societies; 
Chair. J. K, Kyanda; Gen. Man. E. W. S. Mukiidi, 

Mubende District Co-operative Union: cofTeo growers’ 
association. 

National Textiles Board: P.O.B. 1259, Kampala; Ciiair. 
George Magesi; Gen. Man. -A. B. .-Vraliwano. 

Uganda Tea Authority; P.O.B. 4161. Kampal.a; only l>f.uiy 
permitted to export tea; Gen. .Man. F. J. Luswata. 

Wamala Growers’ Co-operative Union Ltd.: P.O.B. 99. 
.Mityana; f. 19OS; general product.^ growers’ union; 130 
mcm. socs.; Chair. G. .A. Kala.svi. 

West Mengo Growers’ Co-operative Union Ltd,: P.O.B. 
7039, Kampala; f. 194S; general products growers’ 
union; 105 mein, socs.; Chair. B. K. Kau.'-ii. 

Otljcr co-operative unions include the Banyankole 
Growers' Co-operative Union Ltd., Okoro Cofiee Crowds' 
Co-operative Union Ltd. nnst thi- Crower*-' f '»• 

operative Union Ltd. 





UGANDA 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Uganda will probably establish its own railway company 
following the break-up of East African Railways early in 
1977 - 

ROADS 

In 1976 there was a total road network of 7,080 km., 
including 3,086 km. of main roads. 


Transport, Tourism, University 

Uganda Airlines Corporation; 20 Kampala Road, Kampala; 
f. 1976; government-owned subsidiary of Uganda 
Development Corpn.; Gen. Man. William Dunn; fleet 
of 2 707-320C, I Hercules, i DC-3, 2 Trislanders, 
I Cessna 402, i Cherokee 6, i Cherokee 235. 

The following foreign airlines also serve .Uganda: Aero- 
flot, Air Zaire, Alitalia, British Airways, Ethiopian 
Airlines, Lufthansa, Sabena, SAS and Sudan Airways. 


TOURISM 


INLAND WATERWAYS 
Regular steamer services operate on Lake Victoria. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Uganda’s international airport is at Entebbe, on the 
shores of Lake Victoria some 40 km. from Kampala. Dis- 
tances within the country are too short for air transport 
to be used to advantage in general, but there are several 
small airstrips. A second international airport is being 
built at Arua. 


Uganda Tourist Development Corporation: P.O.B. 7211, 

Kampala; Chair, (vacant). 

No tourists were permitted to enter Uganda between 
September 1972 and September 1973 and few have 
entered since the ban has been lifted. 

UNIVERSITY 

Makerere University; P.O.B. 7062, Kampala; f. 1922; 
c. 350 teachers, c. 3,500 students. 
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UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The United Arab Emirates extend along the coast of 
the Arabian Gulf from the base of Qatar to the border 
with Oman. The climate is exceptionally hot and humid 
in the summer and mild in the winter. The official language 
is Arabic, but English is spoken in business circles. Islam 
is the principal religion. The national flag has horizontal 
stripes of green, white and black, with a vertical red stripe 
at the hoist. The capital is Abu Dhabi. 

Recent History 

Federation of what were then the Trucial States was 
proposed by the rulers in 1968, when Britain announced 
its intention of withdrawing its troops from the area by 
the end of 1971. The proposals originally included Bahrain 
and Qatar, as well as the seven Trucial States, but 
they opted for separate independence. Abu Dhabi, Dubai, 
Sharjah, Umm al Quwain, Ajman and Fujairah then 
formed the United Arab Emirates on December 2nd, 1971. 
Sheikh Zayed bin Sultan, the ruler of Abu Dhabi, became 
the first President of the U.A.E. Ras al Khaimah refused 
to join the Union until February 1972, when it had 
become clear that neither Britain nor any Arab gov’ern- 
ment was prepared to take action on Iran's seizure of the 
two Tumb islands in the Gulf belbnging to the sheikhdom. 
A treaty of friendship between Britain and the United 
Arab Emirates was signed in December 1971. The U.A.E. 
joined the UN and the .Arab League and became an 
enthusiastic member of OPEC and O.APEC. 

During the 1973 Middle East war the U.A.E. strongly 
supported the Arab cause, and has since contributed large 
sums in aid. In December 1973 the separate Abu Dhabi 
Government was disbanded and a single Federal Council 
of Ministers was left in control. Further moves towards 
centralization have only been achieved after some diffi- 
culty. During 1976 Sheikh Zayed announced that he was 
not prepared to accept another five-year term as President 
owing to his disappointment with progress towards cen- 
tralization, but in November 1976 the Supreme Council 
re-elected him unanimously. Earlier in the month the 
Supreme Council had granted the President greater con- 
trol, through federal agencies, on the levying of troops, 
intelligence services, immigration, public security and 
border control. A cabinet re-shuffie followed in Januaiy 
' 977 - 

Ihc U .\ E. has shown moderation over oil price 
increases, joining Saudi .Arabia in January 1977 m raising 
its prices by only 5 per cent, compared with the remainder 
of OPEC's 10 per cent By July 1977, however, price 
p.rrity between (iPEC members was restored Moderation 
"as also shown when President Sad.at of Egypt embarked 
on his peace initiative with Israel in late 1977 The L E 
Aid not join the 'confrontation front' which opposed 
Hgyiit 

Government 

The highest federal authority is the Supremo Council of 
the Union, comprising the hereditary rulers of the seven 
eniirates. Decisions require the approval of at Ic.ast five 
including the rulers of Imth .Aim Dhabi and 

It 


Dubai. From its seven members the Council elects a 
President and a A'ice-President. The President appoints 
a Prime Minister and a Union (Federal) Council of Mini=;- 
ters, responsible to the Supreme Council, to hold executive 
authority. The legislature is the Federal National Council, a 
consultative assembly (comprising qo members appointed 
for tivo years by the emirates) which considers laws pro- 
posed by the Council of Ministers. There are no political 
parties. In local affairs each ruler has absolute power over 
his subjects. 

Defence 

The total armed forces number 26,100, w'ith an army of 
23.500, an air force of i.Soo and a navy of 800. The Union 
Defence Force and the armed forces of Abu Dhabi, Dubai, 
Ras al Khaimah and Sharjah were formally merged in 
IMay 1976. 

Economic Affairs 

Abu Dhabi’s economy is almost entirely dependent on 
oil, and earnings from it have made the state one of the 
richest in the world in terms of income per head. Dubai is 
also rich in oil but produces less than 20 per cent of Abu 
Dhabi's total. In September 1974 the U.A.E. Government 
acquired 60 per cent participation in Abu Dhabi Petroleum 
Co. and Abu Dhabi Marine vArea«. The huge increase in oil 
prices and the resultant importance of oil-producing 
states is of great benefit to the U..A.E. as a Union and to 
Abu Dhabi and Dubai in particular. United Arab Emirates 
income from oil in 1976 was U.S. $7,000 million, compared 
with U.S, $6,000 million in 1075. Dubai remain? tlic 
principal commercial centre and entrepot port, and a 
supertanker dry dock is under construction. .An aluminium 
smelter is due to be completed in Dubai by 19S1, and work 
has begun on a new dceji-watcr port and indu.strial city at 
Jcbcl .All, north of Dubai .An industrial city is planned at 
Rubais, in .Abu Dhabi. The rulers of the northern sheikh- 
doms have all signed oil exploration agreement.s and 
commercial production began in Sharjah in 197.!. 

Transport and Communications 

Fast tarmac roads have been constructed betsveen Abu 
Dhabi and Dubai, Sharjah and Ras al Kiiaimah, Sharjah 
and Dhaid linking Dubai with other Northern States and 
the interior. Dubai is the main port, and now has tlie 
largest harbour in the IMiddle East which is undergoing a 
huge expansion and modernization programme which 
began in late 1973. The port of Abu Dhabi is also Deing 
substantially developed. Dubai also has a new international 
airport and there are smaller international airports at Abu 
Dhabi and Sharjah. 

Social Welfare 

Hospital treatment and medical care arc provided free 
throughout the United .Arab Emir.-itcs, and grant' are 
provided for those nwling medical treatment at spcci.ilist 
Centres .ibroad, T!ie l'..AE iuT.i 211 piiy''!''i.m- tn :orj- 
The R.-i-hid hf)-'’)ir.!l ir; Dni'.n oj'vned in tor;, ••n'.’ •'* 
sy.'-tem of soci.'d veif.'Ue !.■■ nents i- t'-in-.: devrirq'. 
five-year !iea!:ii proL'r.snu.’ie '.nine;;!-! n: :o~'- 
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UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 

Education 

Compulsory education is provided for all children in the 
U.A.E. and in 1977 more than 77,000 students of both 
sexes were being taught in 204 schools. A Literacy and 
Adult Education Programme was serving 11,167 students 
in 103 centres. 

Tourism 

No tourist industry exists but plans are in hand to foster 
tourism. 

Visas are not required to visit the U.A.E. by nationals of 
Bahrain, Oman, Qatar and Saudi Arabia. 

Sport 

Camel-racing and falconry are the traditional sports, 
but football has recently become very popular. 

Public Holidays 

Friday is the weekly holiday. 


Introductory Survey 

1978 : July 3rd* (Leilat al Meiraj, Ascension of the 
Prophet), August 6th (Accession of the Ruler of Abu 
Dhabi), September 4th-6th* (Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), 
October 31st* (Waqfa), November iith-i3th* (Id ul 
Adha, Feast of the Sacrifice), December 2nd (National 
Day and Muslim New Year), December 25th (Christmas 
Daj'), December 26th (Boxing Day). 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), February loth* 
(Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet). 

• Muslim religious holidays which may vary slightly 
from the dates given. 

Weights and Measures 

The imperial, metric and local systems are all in use. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

TOO fils=i U.A.E. dirham. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): 

fy sterling=7.r39 dirhams; 

U.S. $i== 3.898 dirhams. 
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UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 


Statislical Siorcv 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area Population* 

(sq. miles) (i975 Census) 


Total 

Abu Dhabi 
(estimate) 

Total 

Abu Dhabi 

Dubai 

Sharjah 

Ras 

al-Khaimah 

Fujairah 

Ajman 

Umm 

al-Qu-wain 

32,000 

25,000 

655.937 

235,662 

206,861 

88,188 

57.282 

26,498 

21,566 

16,879 


* Provisional figures. 

Capital: Abu Dhabi (estimated population 150,000). 

SEA FISHING 

(’000 metric tons) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Total catch (live weight) 

43-0 

430 

43-0 

68.0 

68.0 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 




1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1970 

Crude petroleum 

Natural gas* 

'ooo metric tons 
million cu. metres 

51.249 

1,328 

m 

74.194 

1,732 

81,167 

1,708 

^^o .458 

1.090 

9 -U 320 

1,070 


* Source: OPEC, Annual Statistical Bulletin (Vienna). 


PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM 



iVuu Dhabi 
Marine Areas 
Ltd. 

(long tons) 

Abu Dhabi 
Petroleum Co. 
Ltd. 

(long tons) 

Dubai 
Petroleum 
Company 
( metric tons) 

1972 

20,827,096 

28.833.735 

7.727,000 

1973 

23.938.g49 

37.564.329 

11,047.000 

1974 

21,812,871 

43.308,610 

12,100,000 

1975 

20,208,799 

42,367.161 

12,718,400 

1976 

21,015,313 

.(7.861,490 

15,700,000 


Sharjali {'000 metric tons)- i 315 in Jiily-nccemlicr 1973; i.ojo in 1975; 1.775 
m 197O. 


ELECTRICITY 

(million kWli . .Abu Dhabi) 



196S 

1 

i960 j 

1 

T070 

1971 

1 

1972 

1 

^973 1 

1974 j I'Ui 

'■•■'tiinaU'il pniiluctH.n 

60 

100 

140 

210 

255 

3S2 i 

! 

4 . 5 !- j 


* Prov’sKnial. 

\"S. .'>talB!:cal Yrarl’-' 
1 MU* 


















































UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 


Statistical Survey 


FINANCE 

ioofils=i U.A.E. dirham. 

Coins; i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 fils; i dirham. 

Notes: i, 5, 10, 50 and 100 dirhams. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £1 sterling =7. 139 dirhams; U.S. §1=3.898 dirhams. 

100 U.A.E. dirhams=;fi4.oi =$25.65. 

Note: Before June 1966 the currency used by the states of Trucial Oman (now the United Arab Emirates) was the Persian 
Gulf Indian rupee, valued at is. 6d. sterling (;^i = 13.33 rupees). When the Indian rupee was devalued in June 1966, Abu 
Dhabi adopted tlie Bahrain dinar (of i.ooo fils) while the other states used Saudi Arabian currency prior to the introduction 
of the Qatar/Dubai riyal (at par with the old rupee) in September 1966. The Bahrain dinar, equal to 10 old rupees, was 
valued at U S. $2.10 ($1 = 476.19 fils) until August 1971: at $2.28 ($1=438.60 fils) from December 1971 to February 1973: 
and at $2,533 ($1=394.74 fils) from February 1973. The Q/D riyal, also used in Qatar, was valued at 21 U.S. cents ($1 = 
4 762 rivals) until August 1971: at 22 8 U.S. cents ($1=4.386 riyals) from December 1971 to February 1973; and at 25.33 
U.S. cents ($i =3.947 riyals) from February 1973. Between November 1967 and June 1972 the Bahrain dinar was valued at 
17s. 6d. sterling (87^ new pence) and the Q/D riyal at is. gd. (8.75 new pence), the exchange rates being ;£i = 1.143 dinars= 
1 1 .43 riyals. In May 1973 the U.A.E. adopted a common currency, the dirham, which was at par with the Q/D riyal (renamed 
the Qatar rijml) and thus valued at 25.33 U.S. cents. The market e.xchangc rate has been frequently adjusted. It corresponded 
to the original par value ($1 = 3.947 dirhams) from January to November 1976 and was $i =3.898 dirhams from February 
1977 to January 1978. The average rates (dirhams per dollar) were: 3.996 in 1973: 3.959 in 1974: 3.961 in 1975: 3.953 in 1976. 


FEDERAL BUDGET EXPENDITURE 


(1977/78 — ’000 U.A.E. dirhams) 


Cabinet secretariat .... 

10,921 

State Ministr)' for cabinet affairs . 

14.547 

Finance and industry .... 

1,959,666 

Interior ...... 

620,240 

Public works and housing . 

292,414 

Justice, Islamic affairs and endowments 

136,632 

Electricity and water .... 

288,618 

Communications .... 

396,927 

Health ...... 

903,366 

Agriculture and fisheries 

121,058 

Information and culture 

249,060 

Labour and social affairs 

169,267 

Planning ...... 

24.050 

Education and youth .... 

1,241,418 

State Ministry ..... 

1,004 

Ministry for Supreme Council affairs 

1,489 

Federal National Council 

1 1,808 

Foreign affairs ..... 

117,201 

Economy and trade .... 

10,034 

Petroleum and mineral resources . 

34.837 

Audit Chamber ..... 

19.230 

Defence ...... 

2,565,000 

Total .... 

9,188,788 

Investments ..... 

2,01 1,000 

-•Mlocation for projects in hand (approx.) 

2,000,000 

Grand Total . 

13,200,148 


ABU DHABI BUDGET 


(1976/77 — 'ooo U.A.E, dirhams) 

Current Expenditure . , . 

Development Budget . . . , 

Support of Federal Budget . 

International Aid . . , . 

Capital Payments .... 

4.296.000 

5.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

4.500.000 
409,000 

Total (inch others) 

18,205,000 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


United Arab Emirates 


(million U.A.E. dirhams) 



1970 1 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1 

1974 

i 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

. 1,272 
2,620 

1.469 

4,258 

2,113 

5,076 

3,279 

7.7H 

6,750 

25,389 

10,571 

27,248 

13.150 

33,771 


Exports of crude petroleum (million dirhams): 7.466 in 1973; 24,984 in 1974; 26,646 in 1975; 32,566 in 1976. 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 


Dubai 

(million U.A.E. dirhams) 


SiatisHcal Suney 



1971 

i 

1972 1 

1973 1 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports 

1,059.0 

1 . 474-7 

2,341-0 

4,Si6.6 

7-115-1 

9.497-8 

Exports* . 

135-8 

179.1 

222.5 

303-1 

1 

566.6 

9.S’o . z 


* Excluding petroleum. 


COMMODITY GROUPS 
(’ooo U.A.E. dirhams) 


Imports 

1975 

1976* 

Food and live animals . . • . • 

789.802 

948,100 

Beverages and tobacco .... 


147,900 

Crude materials (inedible) except fuels . 

103.981 

igS.Soo 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. 

568,380 

732,800 

Animal and vegetable oils and fats 

13.461 

20,200 

Chemicals ....-•• 

292,800 

356,400 

Basic manufactures . . • - • 

1,875,466 

2,454,600 

Machinery and transport equipment 

2,495,766 

3,614,800 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles 

788,631 

902,100 

Other commodities and transactions 

67.477 

122,000 

Total . . - - • 

7.115.085 

9,497,800 


There is a large and officially authorized trade in gold which is not, however, 
included in the official trade statistics for Dubai. 

* Figures rounded. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(’ooo U.A.E. dirhams) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia 

44,001 

75.285 

133.358 

160.705 

China ....... 

81,065 

167,819 

211,282 

182,533 

France .....■- 

70,415 

124,800 

261,738 

258.023 

Germany, Federal Republic . . . • 

85,982 

218,506 

304,061 

483.405 

Hong Kong 

98,704 

140,340 

199,007 

187,786 

India ........ 

77.639 

181,993 

285,664 

514.181 

Iran 

81,745 

260,150 

341,007 

230,020 

Japan 

528,573 

942,229 

1.355.440 

1.805,484 

Kuwait .....-• 

58.276 

161,896 

93.01S 

111.356 

Netherlands ....•• 

42,126 

97.801 

177.866 

279.594 

Pakistan .....•• 

51,769 

124,681 

121,719 

102.975 

Saudi Arabia ....•• 

16,104 

36,126 

65,803 

370,20s 

Switzerland ....-• 

104,158 

136,173 

99,681 

136.533 

United Kingdom ....-■ 

2S0.847 

576.541 


1 . 539 . 0 ! 8 

u.s.A. : 

328,719 

580,088 


1.256.718 


Abu Dhabi 

(million U.A.E. dirhams) 



1970 

1971 

mm 

1973 

1974 

1975 


Imports . 

352.5 

469-4 

757.6 

1,018.9 

2,266. 1 

3.795-0 



-■'.i o in 1076. 


Itl 1073, i? ,) !!’. !'i7.(. 


j ;n to: 


}.'.!! 



























UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 


COMMODITY GROUPS 
(million U.A.E. dirhams) 


Imports 

1975 

1976 

Food and live animals 

231.0 

302.2 

Beverages and tobacco 

Crude materials (inedible) except 

32-8 

50.9 

fuels ..... 

43-8 

107. I 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. 

212.6 . 

197.9 

Animal and vegetable oil and fats 

4-5 

8.6 

Chemicals .... 

III .7 

118.2 

Basic manufactures . 

Machinery and transport equip- 

958.6 

896.4 

ment ..... 
Miscellaneous manufactured 

1,892.4 

2,118.8 

articles .... 

263.0 

302.7 

Total (inch others) . 

3.795.0 

4,103.0 


Statistical Survey 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million U.A.E. dirhams) 


Imports 

1975 

1976 

France .... 

273-5 

272.0 

Germany, Fed. Rep. 

447.6 

532.7 

India ..... 

53-4 

100.2 

Italy ..... 

124.9 

160.6 

Japan ..... 

. 380.1 

563-8 

Kuwait .... 

91 . 6 

118. 1 

Lebanon .... 

160. 1 

86.1 

Netherlands .... 

84.4 

108. 1 

Romania .... 

41 - 5 . 

83.1 

United Kingdom . 

817.1 

753.0 

U.S.A 

671.7 

568.7 


TRANSPORT 

INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 
(estimated freight traffic in ’ooo metric tons) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Goods loaded .... 

Crude petroleum 

Other cargo .... 
Goods unloaded .... 

24.340 

24.315 

25 

550 

29,300 

29.265 

35 

700 

37.977 

37.940 

37 

800 

51.770 

51.730 

40 

830 

58,900 

58,297 

603 

840 

75.250 

74,085 

1,165 

900 


Source; United Nations, StatisHcal Yearbook. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

(Abu Dhabi) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Telephone exchange capacitj. 
Telephone subscribers . 

5.050 

n.a. 

5,250 

3.870 

5,950 

5,201 



14.373 

12,290 


EDUCATION 
United Arab Emirates 



1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

Schools 

Students 

Teachers 

148 

44,272 

2,957 

167 

52,321 

3,828 

185 

61,803 

4.856 

204 

71.314 

5.966 


Source; Ministry of Education Annual Report. 
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UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 


The Consiilution, The Government, etc. 

THE CONSTITUTION 


A provisional constitution for the U.A.E. was set up in 
December 1971. This laid the foundation for the federal 
structure of the Union of the seven sheikhdoms, previously 
known as the Trucial States. 

The highest federal authority is the Supreme Council 
which comprises the rulers of the seven Emirates. It elects 
a president and vice-president from among its members. 
The president appoints a prime minister and a cabinet. 
The legislature is the Federal National Council, a consul- 


tative assembly comprising .(o members appointed by the 
emirates for a two-year term. 

In July 1975 a committee was appointed to draft a per- 
manent federal constitution, but the National Council 
decided in 1976 to extend the provisional constitution for 
five years. In November 1976, however, the Supreme 
Council amended Article 142 of the provisional constitu- 
tion so that the right to levy armed forces was placed ex- 
clusively in the hands of the federal government. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Sheikh Zayed bin Sultan al-Nahayan (Ruler of Abu Dhabi). 
Vice-President: Sheikh Rashid bin Said al-Maktum (Ruler of Dubai). 


SUPREME COUNCIL OF THE UNION 

(with each ruler’s date of accession) 

Ruler ot Sharjah: Sheikh Sultan bin Muhammad al- 
Qasimi {1972). 

Ruler of Ras al-Khaimah: Sheikh Saqr bin Muhammad 
al-Qasimi (1948). 

Ruler of Umm al-Quwain: Sheikh Ahmad bin Rashid 
al-Mu’alla, m.b.e. (1929). 

Ruler of AJman: Sheikh Rashid bin Humaid al-Nu’aimi 
{1928). 

Ruler of Dubai: Sheikh Rashid bin Said al-Maktum 
(1958). 

Ruler of Abu Dhabi: Sheikh Zayed bin Sultan al- 
Nahayan (1966). 

Ruler of Fujairah: Sheikh Hamad bin Muhammad al- 
Sharqi (1974). 

CABINET 

{February 1978) 

Prime Minister: Sheikh Maktum bin Rashid al-Maktu.m. 

Deputy Prime Minister: Sheikh Hamdan bin Muhammad 
al-Nahayan. 

Minister of Finance and Industry: Sheikh Hamdan bin 
Rashid al-Maktum. 

Minister of the Interior: Sheikh Mubarak bin Muhammad 
al-Nahayan. 

Minister of Defence: Sheikh Muhammad bin Rashid 
al-Maktu.m. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: .-Vh.med Khalita al-Suweidi. 


Minister of Economy and Trade: Sheikh Sultan bin 
Ahmed al Mualla. 

Minister of Information: Sheikh Ahmed bin Hamed. 
Minister of Communications; Muham.mad Said al Mulla. 

Minister of Public Works and Housing: .Muhammad 
Khalifa al-Ki.ndi. 

Minister of Education and Youth Affairs: Abdulla Omran 
Taryam. 

Minister of Petroleum and Mineral Resources; .Mana Said 

AL OTEIBA. 

Minister of Electricity and Water Resources: Thani bin 
Isa bin Harib. 

Minister of Justice, Islamic Affairs and Endowments: 

Muhammad Abdel Rahman al-Bakr. 

Minister of Health: Khali- an al-Roumi. 

Minister of Labour and Social Affairs: .Vbdulla al- 
Mazroui. 

Minister of Planning: Saif Ghobash. 

Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries: Said Ruqbani. 

Minister of State for the Interior: Ha.mouda bin Ali al- 
Dhahiri. 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: (vac.-mt). 

Minister of State for Cabinet Affairs; Said AL-GiiArni. 

Minister of State for Supreme Council Affairs: Sheikh 
.-XHDEL-AZIZ III.N Hu.maid al-(.)asimi. 

Minister of State v/ithout Portfolio: Sluikh Ahmed bin 
Sultan al-(,}asimi. 


FEDERAL NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Formed under the provisions of the temporaiv- constitu- 
hon, it is composed of 40 members from the various 
Fmirates (S e.ich from Abu Dhabi and Dubai. 6 each from 
hharjah and Ras al-Kliaimab, and 4 each from Ajman, 
Fujairah and Umm al-Quwnin). Each Emirate appoints 


it-s own representatives separately. The Council sfmlies 
laws proposed by the Council of Ministers and c.an reject 
them or suggest .•imendments. The .'■etond five-y<‘,!r scs-.i.in 
of the I'ederal Nation.al Council w.ss inaugurated in .Mm 
Dhabi on .March i>t, 1077. 


Speaker: Takva'i i i.mkan Tarvam (Sliarjah). 


ir.i.-t 



UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 


Diplomatic Repres&ntation, Judicial System 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO THE UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 
(Abu Dhabi unless otherwise stated) 


Afghanistan: Baghdad, Iraq. 

Algeria: P.O.B. 3070; Charge d'affaires: Mohamed Aissa 
Messoudi. 

Australia: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Austria: P.O.B. 3095; Charge d’affaires: Dr. Peter Singer. 

Bangladesh: P.O.B. 2504; Ambassador: Faruq Ahmad 
Choudhury. 

Belgium: P.O.B. 3686; Charge d'affaires: Count of Borch- 
grave d’Altena (also accred. to Bahrain). 

Brazil: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Canada: Teheran, Iran. 

Denmark: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Egypt: P.O.B. 4026; Ambassador: Salah Eldin Amin 
Ezzat. 

Finland: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

France: P.O.B. 4014; Ambassador: Jean-Claude Guisset. 
Gabon: P.O.B. 2653: Ambassador; Abu Bakr Bukuku. 
Gambia: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Germany, Federal Republic: P.O.B. 2591; Ambassador: 
Hans Joachim Neumann. 

Greece: Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

India: P.O.B. 4090; Ambassador: Mohammed Hamid 
Ansari. 

Iran: P.O.B. 4080; Ambassador: Ebrahim Teymouri. 

Iraq: P.O.B. 4030; Ambassador ; Khalis A. W. al-Aballi. 
Ireland: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Italy: Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Japan: P.O.B. 2430; Ambassador : Masanao Odaka. 
Jordan: P.O.B. 4024; Ambassador: . 4 .li Ainad Khrais. 

Kuv/ait: P.O.B. 926; Ambassador: Kassem Omer al- 
Yagout. 

Lebanon: P.O.B. 4023; Ambassador : Hani Al Amine. 
Libya: P.O.B. 2091; Ambassador: Abdul Qadir Qogha. 

The U.A.E. also has diplomatic relations with 


Malaysia: Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Mauritania: P.O.B. 2714; Ambassador: Yahdiya bin 
Sayyid Ahmad. 

Mexico: Beirut, Lebanon. 

Morocco: P.O.B. 4066; Ambassador : Hassan al Fassi al 
Fihri. 

Netherlands: P.O.B. 6560; Charge d'affaires: Dignus H. 

ViSSCHER. 

Niger: Khartoum, Sudan. 

Pakistan: P.O.B. S46; Ambassador: Anwar ul Haq. 
Qatar: P.O.B. 3503; Ambassador : (vacant). 

Saudi Arabia: P.O.B. 4057; Ambassador : Shaikh Muham- 
mad Mansur al-Rumaih. 

Senegal : Cairo, Egypt. 

Somalia: P.O.B. 4155: Ambassador: Abdi Nur Ali 
Yussur. 

Spain: P.O.B. 6474: Ambassador: Camilo Barcia. 

Sudan: P.O.B. 4027; Ambassador: Osman Abdulla 
al-Samhoni. 

Sweden: Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Switzerland: P.O.B. 6116; Commercial Counsellor: Willy 
Fries. 

Syria: P.O.B. 4011; Ambassador : (vacant), 

Tanzania: Cairo, Egypt. 

Tunisia: P.O.B. 4166; Ambassador : Abdelaziz Gassab. 
Turkey: Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

United Kingdom: P.O.B. 24S; Ambassador: David Arthur 
Roberts, c.m.g. 

U.S.A.: P.O.B. 4009; Ambassador: Francois M. DickmaN. 
Venezuela: Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Yemen Arab Republic: P.O.B. 2095; Ambassador: Mvhjm- 
MAD Said Qubati. 

Zaire: P.O.B. 2592; Ambassador: Dede Kabika Mwene- 
Ngabwe. 

Ecuador, Honduras, Norway, Oman and Thailand. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


U.A.E. subjects and citizens of all Arab and Muslim 
states are subject to the jurisdiction of the local courts. 

In the local courts the rules of Islamic law generally 
prevail. A modern code of law is being produced for Abu 
Dhabi. 

In Dubai there is a court run by a qadi, while in some of 
the other states all legal cases are referred immediately to 
the Ruler or a member of his family, who will refer to a 
qadi only if he cannot settle the matter himself. In Abu 
Dhabi a professional Jordanian judge presides over the 
Ruler's Court. 


The 95th article of the provisional constitution of 1971 
provided for the setting up of a Union Supreme Court and 
Union Primary Tribunals. 

The Union has exclusive legislative and executive 
jurisdiction over all matters that are concerned with the 
strengthening of the federation such as foreign affairs, 
defence and Union armed forces, security, finance, copi' 
munications, traffic control, education, currency, measures, 
standards and ^yeights, matters relating to nationality and 
emigration. Union information, etc. 

Separate Emirate courts are increasingly being handed 
over to Union jurisdiction. 
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UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 

RELIGION 

Most of the inhabitants are Muslims of the Sunni and 
Shi'ite sects. 

THE PRESS 

Abu Dhabi Chamber of Commerce Review: P.O.B. 662, 
Abu Dhabi; monthly; Arabic, some articles in English. 

al-Dhafra: P.O.B. 4288, Abu Dhabi; independent; pub- 
lished by Dar al-Wahdah; Arabic; weekly. 

Emirates Nev/S: P.O.B. 791, Abu Dhabi; published bj' A 1 
Ittihad Press and Publishing Corporation; daily; 
English. 

Hie Ladies Magazine: P.O.B. 2488, Abu Dhabi; published 
by Dar al-M’'ahdah. 

al-ittihad (Unity): P.O.B. 17, Abu Dhabi; f. 1972; daily; 
Editor-in-Chief Khaled Muhammad Ahmad. 

U.A.E. and Abu Dhabi Ofhciai Gazette: P.O.B. 899, Abu 
Dhabi; Arabic. 

U.A.E. Press Service Daily News: P.O.B. 2035, Abu Dhabi; 
daily; English; Editor Rashid al I\Iazroui. 

al-lWahdah: P.O.B. 2488, Abu Dhabi; f. 1973; independent; 
daily; Man. Editor Rashid Aweidha; Gen. Man. 
Khalifa al Mashwi. 


Akhbar Dubai: Department of Information, Dubai 
Municipality, P.O.B. 1420, Dubai; f. 1965; weekly; 
Arabic. 

Dubai External Trade Statistics: P.O B. 516, Dubai; 
monthly; English. 

Dubai Official Gazette: P.O.B. 516, Dubai; Arabic; quar- 
terly or as necessary. 

Dubai Trade and Industry Magazine: P.O.B. 1457; 
lished by Dubai Chamber of Commerce and Industry; 
Arabic and English; monthly. 

Gulf Weekly Mirror: P.O.B. 290, Dubai; branch office of 
the Gulf weekly newspaper; English; Regional Man. 
T. Edgar; circ. 14,000. 


Ras al-Khaimah: P.O.B. 87, Ras al-Khaimah; Chamber of 
Commerce magazine; quarterly; Arabic and English. 

Ras al-Khaimah Magazine: P.O.B. 200, Ras al-Khaimah; 
monthly; Arabic, Chief Editor Ahmed al Tadmori. 


Tijarah: Sharjah; monthly; Arabic; published by 
Sharjah Chamber of Commerce. 

NEWS AGEA'CV 

Emirates Nows Agency: Abu Dhabi; f. 1977- 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

United Arab Emirates Radio: f- 1972; stations in Abu 
Dhabi. Dubai, Sharjah and Ras al-Khaimah all broad- 
c.asling in Arabic over wide area; .Vbu Dhabi also 
broadcasts in Engli.sli, French and Urdu. Dubai in 
English. Sharjah in French and Uas al-Khaimah in 
Urdu. There is colour TV in .-Vbu Dliabi, Dnbai and Ras 
al-Khaimah. TV lakc.s advcrti'^einents, radio docs not; 
estimated radio receiver .s 150,000 and TV sets So.ooo 
iu U.A.E. 


Rdigion, The Press, Radio and Television, Finance 

FINANCE 

BANKING 

The United Arab Emirates are served by 56 banks with 
302 branches. A further 130 have been approved, and it is 
considered to be the most over-banked area in tlic world. 
Earlj' in 1977 several banks found themselves in difficulties 
and stricter regulations had to lie introduced. In addition 
to the banks listed below, 12 banks have olTsliore licenses, 
although are not yet operating, and 12 banks have 
representative offices. 

United Arab Emirates Currency Board: P.O.B. .S54. Abu 
Dhabi; f. 1973: functions as a central bank and act.s a.s 
issuing authority for local currency; .Man. Dir. .\hdul 
Malik al-Ha.mr. 

United Arab Emirates Bankers’ Association: P.O.B. 240. 
Abu Dhabi; Chair, for 1977 Hazem Cililadi (National 
Bank of Abu Dhabi); Vice-Chair. G- J. Cruden' (Dubai 
Bank, P.O.B. 2545, Dubai). 


Principal Banks 

Al Ahli Bank: P.O.B. 1719, Dubai. 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V.: Amsterdam, Netherlands; 
P.O.B. 2720, Abu Dhabi; P.O.B. 25C7, Deira, Dubai; 
br. at Sharjah. 

Al-Nilein Bank: .\bu Dhabi. 

Arab Bank: Amman, Jordan; P.O.B. 875, Abu Dhabi; 
P.O.B. 1650, Dubai; P.O.B. 130, Sharjah; P.O.B. 20, 
Ras al-Khaimah; Ajman. 

Arab-African Bank: P.O.B. 1049, Dubai; P.O.B. 928, Abu 
Dhabi; and Sharjah. 

Arab Bank for Investment and Foreign Trade: P.O.B. 2484, 
Abu Dhabi. 

Bank of the Arab Coast: P.O.B. 342, Ras al-Khaimah. 

Bank of Baroda: P.O.B. 2303, Abu Dh.-ibi; Man. L. R. 

Dudani, also Dubai and Sharjah. 

Bank of Credit and Commerce International: Middle East 
Regional Office: P.O.B. 4021, .-Ibu Dhabi; n brs. in 
Abu Dhabi, g brs. in Dubai, 4 in Sharjah and one each 
in Ajman. Umm al-Quwain, Ras al-Khaimah and 
Fujairah. 

Bank Mclli Iran: P.O.B. 2656, Abu Dhabi; P.O.B. 1S04, 
Dubai; P.O.B. 3093, Dubai; P.O.B. 459. Sharjah. 

Bank of Oman Ltd,: P.O.B. 1250, Dub.ai; f. 1967; cap. p.u. 
27m. dirhams (.'^laj- 1977); '3 U..V.E.; Gen. .M.an. 

Addullah al-Ghurair. 

Bank Saderat Iran: P.O.B. 700, ,-Vbu Dhabi; also Dubai. 
Sharjah. .'Vjman. Ras al-Khaimah and Fujair.ah 

Bank of Sharjah: P.O.B. 1394, SharJ.ah. 

Banque de I’lndochinc ct de Suez: P.O.B. 4003. Dubai. 

Banque de Paris ct dcs Pays-Bas: Paris, Fr.ince; P.O.B. 
2742. Abu Dhabi; P.O.B. 1944. Dubai. 

Banque du Cairo: P.O.B. 533. .Mm Dh.abi; P.O.B. 1502. 
Dubai; P.O.B. 254, Sharjah; P.O.B. Ras .al-Khaini.-ih, 

Banque du Liban cl d'oulrc mor: P.o B .1370. nuiLn; i. 
1051; Chair, and Pro.s. Dr. N.vaman ,\Z!I'.kl 

Banque Libanaisc pour Ic Commerce: P O B. .',207. Dubai; 
P.O.B. S54, Sharjah. 

Banque Omran: P.O.B. 19, Dulmi. 

Barclays Bank Inlcrnafional: P.O.B. 273.!, .Mm Dh.-tbi; 
P.O.B. jSoi, Diib:ii; P.O.B. 1953. Sharjah. 

British Bank of the Middle East, The: Ijor.don; bn, m 
Dubai, Sharjah. Kisfirfa’i'.an, K.as rJ-Kiia’-m.'-h, .‘P u 
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Dhabi, Fujairah, Kalba, Diba, Ajman and Umm al- 
Quwain. 

Chartered Bank: London; P.O.B. 240 and 1000, Abu Dhabi; 
P.O.B. 999 and 1125, Dubai; P.O.B. 5, Sharjah; 
P.O.B. 1240, A 1 Ain. 

Citibank: New York; P.O.B. 749, Dubai; P.O.B. 346, 
Sharjah; P.O.B. 999, Abu Dhabi; P.O.B. 294, Ras A 1 
Khaimah. 

Commercial Bank of Dubai: P.O.B. 1709, Dubai; f. 1969; 
owned by Chase Manhattan Bank, Commerzbank A.G. 
and the Commercial Bank of Kuwait; brs. in Dubai (4), 
Abu Dhabi (i), Sharjah (il, Ras al Khaimah (i); Gen. 
Mhn. R. W. Robertson. 

Commercial Development Bank of Sharjah: Sharjah. 

Distributors Co-operative Credit Bank of Iran: P.O.B. 888, 
Abu Dhabi. 

Dubai Bank: P.O.B. 2545, Deira, Dubai; f. 1970; control is 
held by local interests, but British, French and American 
banks are also participating; p.u. cap. 11.5m. dirhams; 
Chair. Abdul Rahim bin Ibrahim Galadari; Gen. 
Man. P. J. Reynolds. 

Dubai Islamic Bank: P.O.B. 1080. Dubai. 

Emirates Commercial Bank: P.O.B. 939, Abu Dhabi. 
Emirates National Bank: Dubai. 

Federal Commercial Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 2394, Abu Dhabi. 

First National Bank of Chicago, The: P.O.B. 1655, Dubai; 
P.O.B. 2747, Abu Dhabi; P.O.B. 1278, Sharjah. 

Grindlays Bank Ltd.: London; P.O.B. 241, Abu Dhabi; 
P.O.B. 225, Ras al Khaimah; P.O.B. 357, Sharjah; 
P.O.B. 4166, Dubai; P.O.B. 1100, Al Ain, and other 
branches. 

Habib Bank AG ZUrich: P.O.B. 2681, Abu Dhabi; P.O.B. 
1166, Sharjah; P.O.B. 3306, Dubai. 

Habib Bank Ltd,: Karachi; P.O.B. 888, Dubai; P.O.B. 897, 
Abu Dhabi; 14 other brs. in United Arab Emirates. 

Investment Bank for Trade and Finance: P.O.B. 2449, Abu 
Dhabi; P.O.B. 1885, Sharjah. 

Janata Bank: P.O.B. 2630, Abu Dhabi. 

Khalij Commercial Bank: P.O.B. 2832. Abu Dhabi. 

Lloyds Bank International: P.O.B, 3766, Dubai. 

National Bank of Abu Dhabi: P.O.B. 4, Abu Dhabi; f. 1968; 
cap. p.u. Dll. loom.; res. Dh. 27m.; dep. Dh. 7,094m. 
{Dec. 1976); Chief Exec. G. Jenkins-Jones. 

National Bank of Dubai; P.O.B. 777, Dubai; brs. in Abu 
Dhabi and Umm al-Quwain; cap. p.u. Dh. 36.7m.; Gen. 
Man. D. W. Mack, m.b.e. 

National Bank of Ras al-Khaimah: Ras al-Khaimah. 
National Bank of Sharjah: P.O.B. 4, Sharjah. 

Rafidain Bank (Iraq): P.O.B. 2727, Abu Dhabi. 

Royal Bank of Canada: P.O.B. 3614, Dubai. 

Toronto Dominion Bank: P.O.B. 898; Abu Dhabi; P.O.B. 
2294, Dubai. 

Union Bank of the Middle East: P.O.B. 2923, Dubai. 

United Arab Bank: P.O.B. 881, Sharjah; brs. in Abu Dhabi, 
Dubai and Ras al Khaimah. 

United Arab Emirates Development Bank: P.O.B. 2449, 
Abu Dhabi; f. 1974: participates in development of real 
estate, agriculture, fishery, livestock and light in- 
dustries; cap. p.u. Dh. 500m.; Gen. iMan. Mahmoud 
Safwat, 

United Bank: P.O.B. 1000, Dubai; P.O.B. 237, Abu 
Dhabi; 17 other brs. in U.A.E. 


Finance, Oil 

INSURANCE 

Abu Dhabi National Insurance Co.: Shaikha Mariam Bldg., 
Leewa St. off Sh. Khalifa St., P.O.B. 839, Abu Dhabi; 
f. 1972; cap. lom. dirhams subscribed 25 per cent by 
the Government of Abu Dhabi and 75 per cent by 
United Arab Emirates nationals; Gen. Man. Hishan 
Abdulrazak. 

Al Ain Ahlia Insurance Co.: P.O.B. 3077, Al.Ain; f. 1975; 
cap. 5m. dirhams; Gen. Man. Jamil Hajjar. 

Arabian Security Insurance Co.: P.O.B. 1737, Dubai. 

Dubai Insurance Co.: P.O.B. 3027, Dubai; Chair. Majid 
al Futtaim; Gen. Man. Farouk Huwaidi. 

Sharjah Insurance Co.: P.O.B. 792, Sharjah; f. 1970; 
cap. 4m. dirhams. 

Union Insurance Co.: Head Office: P.O.B. 460, Umm al- 
Quwain; P.O.B. 4623, Dubai; P.O.B. 3196, Abu Dhabi. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Abu Dhabi Chamber of Commerce and Industries; P.O.B. 
662, Abu Dhabi; f. 1969; 3,500 mems.; Pres. Saeed 
BIN Ahmed al-Otaiba; publ. monthly magazine in 
Arabic, some articles in English. 

Dubai Chamber of Commerce and industry: Ben Yass St., 
P.O.B. 1457, Dubai; f. 1965; 4,000 mems.; Pres, Saif 
Ahmed Alghurair; Dir.-Gen. NizAR Sardast; publ. 
Dubai Trade Jndusiry Magazine. 

Ras al-Khaimah Chamber of Commerce, Industry and 
Agriculture: P.O.B. 87, Ras al-Khaimah; f. 1967, 700 
mems.; Chair. Sheikh Abdul Malik al-Qassimi; Dir. 
Zaki Saqr; publ. quarterly magazine in Arabic and 
English. 

Sharjah Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 580, 
Sharjah; f. 1970; Pres. Abdul Rehman Bu Khatr; 
publ. Al-Tijara. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Capital projects include inter-state roads, urban water 
and electricity schemes, housing and other urban develop- 
ment, rural water supplies, agricultural extension schemes 
and harbour works. Investigations into water resources, 
mineral prospects, soil, agricultural marketing and 
fisheries have been conducted. 

Federal Ministry of Planning: P.O.B. 2847, Abu Dhabi; 
Under-Sec. Ahmed Mansour. 

Abu Dhabi Fund for Arab Economic Development 
(ADFAED): P.O.B. 814; f. 1971; purpose is to offer 
economic aid to other Arab States and other developing 
countries in support of their development; capital 
limited at inception to U.S. $120 million paid by Abu 
Dhabi Government; in June 1974 capital was raised to 
U.S. 5500 million; Man. Dir. Dr. Hasan Abbas Zaki. 

Abu Dhabi Planning Department: P.O.B. 12, Abu Dhabi; 
supervises Abu Dhabi’s Development Programme: 
Chair. Muhammad bin Khalifa al-Kindi; Dir. Anis 
Zaki Hassan. 

OIL 

PRINCIPAL CONCESSIONS 
In September 1974 the Government of Abu Dhabi 
acquired a 60 per cent interest in ADPC and ADMA, and 
early in 1975 an increase of this interest to 100 per cent 

^he Spring of 1975 Abu Dhabi 
withdrew from pressing for 100 per cent interest, but in 
J uly 1975 it was announced that Dubai had successfully 
concluded a 100 per cent participation with the companies 
represented offshore and onshore in Dubai. 

Petroleum and Mineral Resources: P.O.B. 59. 

Adu Dhabi; Minister Dr. Mana Saeed al-Otaiba. 
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ABU DHABI 

Abu Dhabi Marine Operating Company (ADMA-OPCO): 

P.O.B. 303, Abu Dhabi; operates a concession 60 per 
cent owned by the Abu Dhabi National Oil Co. and 
40 per cent by Abu Dhabi Marine Areas Ltd., Britannic 
House, Moor Lane, London, EC2 9BU, England (BP- 
Japan Oil Development Co. Ltd. 263 per cent; Com- 
pagnie Frangaise des Petroles 13^ per cent). The 
concession lies in the Abu Dhabi offshore area and cur- 
rently produces oil from Zakum and Umm Shaif fields. 
.►tDMA-OPCO was created in 1977 as an operator for 
the concession which between September 1974 and 
October 1977 was operated by ADM A Ltd. in its role as 
an interim operator. The new company is owned by 
the shareholders of the concession in the same pro- 
portion of ownership. ADMA-OPCO also operates the 
Bunduq field on behalf of the Bunduq Company, 
production (1977) 190,361,604 barrels (25,484,068 

tonnc-s); Gen. Man. Dr. A. J. Horan. 

Abu Dhabi Gas Liquefaction Company (ADGLC); P.O.B. 
3500, .Abu Dhabi; owned by Abu Dhabi National Oil 
Co., 51 per cent; the British Petroleum Co., 16J per 
cent; Compagnie Frangaise des Petroles, per cent; 
Mitsui and Co., 22A0 per cent; Bridgestone Liquefied 
Gas Co., 2s®o per cent; to utilize natural gas produced in 
association with oil from offshore fields, the liquefied gas 
facilities were commissioned in 1977 at an estimated 
cost of S500 million and by mid-1978 will be producing 
at a rate of approx. 2.2 m.t.a. LNG and 0.8 m.t.a. LPG. 
The liquefied gas is sold to the Tokyo Electric Power 
Co., Japan. Gen. Man. J. W. Fryer. 

Abu Dhabi National Oil Company (ADNOC): P.O.B. 898, 
Abu Dhabi; f. 1971; state company; deals in all phases 
of oil industry; inaugurated its own refinery on Umm 
Al-Nar island, May 1976; holds 60 per cent participa- 
tion in operations of ADMA and ADPC; has 100 per 
cent control of Abu Dhabi National Oil Company for 
Distribution and interests in numerous other com- 
panies; Chair. Sheikh Tahsoun bin Mohamed al- 
Nayhan; Gen. Ufan. Mahmoud Hamra Krouha. 

Abu Dhabi Oil Company (Japan) (ADOCO): Abu Dhabi; 
consortium of Japanese oil companies including Maru- 
zen, Daikyo and Nihon Kogyo; holds offshore con- 
cession; oil strikes reported in September ig6g and 
January 1970; export of oil from Mubarraz Island 
terminal began in June 1973; production 21,000 b.p d. 
(' 977 )- 

Abu Dhabi Petroleum Company Ltd. (ADPC): P.O.B. 270. 
Abu Dhabi; engaged in exploration, production and 
export of crude oil from onshore areas of Abu Dhabi. 
Export started from Bab field in December 1963. In 
1965 the Bu Hasa field was brought on stream, to be 
followed in 1973 -Asab field and in i975 hy the 

Sahil field. Crude oil from .Asab, Bu Hasa. Bab and 
Sahil is exported from Jcbel Dbanna Terminal Produc- 
tion (1970) 35.3.132,231 barrels; total cxjrort.s {1077) 
367,0 million barrels, M.an. Dir. G. C Stockwell; 
L ..S.i-.. Cjoverniiient-noniinatcd Ltirs Dr Mam 'Saiied 
A i.-Orr.ni.\, .Moham.m.au H.mirousii al-Suwaidi. Gen. 
Man A ] a (Aclan. .ADNOC ha^ 60 per cent par- 
ticipation 

Bunduq Oil Co.: revenues are shared equally between 
Abu Dhabi and Qatar; owners; BP 33 3 per cent. CFP 
*6.7 per cent. Japanese interc.sts 50 per cent. 

Total Abu a| Bukhoosh: .Abu Dhabi; owned by Compagnie 
l'rani;ai,se des Petroles, Amerada Hc^s. Sunninpdalc 
Oils and Nepco E.astcrn; bo.gan production from the 
Abu .-iL Bukhoosh ofLliorc field in June 1074; average 
t’U.',',uvtion 111 yoo b.p.ii in 1976- 


Oil, Transport 

Another concession is held by the -Amerada-Hcss Group. 

DUBAI 

Department of the Ruler’s Affairs and Petroleum Affairs: 
P.O.B. 207, Dubai; government supervisorj* body; 
Dir. Mahdi al Tajir. 

Dubai Petroleum Company: Dubai; holds offshore con- 
cession which began production in i960; average pro- 
duction rate (1975) 254,368 b.p.d., (1976) 314,000 b.p.d. 

Texas Pacific Oil Co.; Dubai. 

SHARJAH 

Concessions are owned bt’ the Buttes Group, the Crystal 
Group and Reserve Oil and Gas. 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

Roads are rapidly being developed in the United Arab 
Emirates, and Abu Dhabi and Dubai are linked by a good 
road tvhich is dual carriageway' tor most of its length. This 
road forms part of a west coast route from Shaam, at the 
U.A.E. border with the northern enclave of Oman, through 
Dubai and Abu Dhabi to Tarif. An east coast route links 
Dibba with Muscat. Other roads include the Abu Dhabi-.Al 
Ain highway and roads linking the northern Emirates. .An 
underwater tunnel links Dubai Town and Deira by dual 
carriageway and pedestrian subway. 

SHIPPING 

Dubai has been the main commercial centre in the Gulf 
for many years. In 1968 work was begun on a new artificial 
deep-water port to supplement the traditional harbour. 
Port Rashid ha.s been expanded to 19 deep-water licrths. 
Further expansion to 37 berths is planned. Abu Dhabi has 
also become an important port since the opening of the 
first section of its artificial harbour, Port Zayed. Even- 
tually' it is planned to create 17 deep-water berths and e.x- 
tensivc storage facilities. There are smaller ports m Sharjah 
and Ras al-Khaimah. Work on a dry-dock scheme for 
Dubai began in 1973 and is due for completion in 1979. It 
will have two docks capable of handling 500.000-ton 
tankers, seven repair berths and a third dock able to 
accommodate i,ooo,ooo-ton tankers. This will make Dubai 
the biggest supertanker complex lu the GuH. .A 75-berth 
port is being constructed at Jcbel .Ali, Dubai. Eight deep- 
water berths arc due for completion at Port Saqr. Kas 
al-lGiaimah in 1979. In 1976 Port Khalid v.a.s opened in 
Sharjah, n-ith a cont.aincr berth. 

United Arab Shipping Co.: Kuwait; f 1977. shareholder- 
arc Kuwait, U .A.E., Sautli .Arabia, Qatar .uid Iraq; 
Chair. Moha.meu Said ai.-.Mu.\i.i-.\ * (United .Ar.ib 
Emirates). 

CrVfL AVIATION 

There arc international airports at Dnb.ai, .Abu Dhabi 
and Ras al-Khainuih, and a smaller one at Sharjah .A lu-w 
airport for .Abu Dhabi on the mainland is scheduled to be 
completed by' 1980. 

Gulf Air Dubai: Dubai National .Air Travel .Agc.'tcy. P.O.B. 
1515. Dubai; Omeir Travel .Agency, Abu Dh.abi; 
Sharjah .Aircraft Handling Agency. Sharjah; d.aily rer- 
vice Bahrain — Doiia-.Vbu Dhabi -.Mu scat; ihri'f times 
weekly' to Bander .Abbas. Shiraz, Ku’.vajt, Cairo; t'.sice 
weekly to Bombay', Kar.tchi and S.il.ilah; four times, 
wcekh' to Beirut; live times weekly to L'-md":’.; once a 
week to .Athens and B.’i-gli.L'id. 

Gulf Air Sharjah: Sharj.ah .Aircr.ift H.audling .Ag'-ncy. 
P.O.B. .S; Uman Travtl .Agency, IM'l.B UB K.'.".'-'! 
Tr.'ivel .Agenev; '.vcrklv flight Shir.’.z-Mu'tAt. •.•cekly 
night Atm Dhabi-D,,.hA-B.d.ir.'.in-S;iar;,.^‘-. 
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Aeroflot, Alia, Air France, Air India, British Airways, 
EgyptAir, Ethiopian Airlines, Iran Air, Kuwait Airways, 
Middle East Airlines, PIA, KLM, Gulf Air, Iraqi Airways, 
Sabena, Saudia, Syrian Arab Airlines, Tunis Air and TMA 
all serve Dubai and Abu Dhabi, while Gulf Air, Air Ceylon 
and Syrian Arab Airways serve Sharjah. Ras al-Khaimah 
is served only by Kuwait Airways. 

TOURISM 

Ministry of Information and Culture: P.O.B. 17, Abu 
Dhabi. 


Transport, Tourism, University 

Ministry of Information and Culture; P.O.B. 67, Dubai. 
Ministry of Information and Culture: P.O.B. 55, Sharjah. 

Dubai Information Department: P.O.B. 1420, Dubai (local 

government ) ; Dir. Ojiar Deesi. 

Ras al-Khaimah Information and Tourism Department: 

P.O.B. 200, Ras al-Khaimah (local government); Dir. 
Ahmed Tadmori. 


UNIVERSITY 

United Arab Emirates University: A1 Ain; first student 
intake 1977; 105 teachers, 320 students. 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The United States of America occupies the North 
American continent betireen Canada and Mexico. Alaska, 
to the north-west of Canada, and Hawaii, in the central 
Pacific, are rivo of the 50 States of the U.S.A. The climate 
varies considerably. Mean annual average temperatures 
range between 2 g°c (77 °f) in Florida and — I3.3°c (io'f 
in Alaska. Annual rainfall averages 29 in., ranging from 
55.6 in. in Louisiana to 8.6 in. in Nex’ada. Much of Texas 
and Arizona is desert. The language is English, and 
Christianity is the predominant reh'gion. The national flag 
(proportions 19 by 10) has 13 alternating stripes (seven red 
and six white) with a dark blue rectangular canton, con- 
taining 50 white five-pointed stars, in the upper hoist. The 
capital is Washington, D.C. 

Recent History 

By means of gigantic programmes of aid, including the 
rehabilitation of Japan and the Marshall Plan for Europe, 
the U.S.A. financed the post-war recovery of much of the 
world. The threat of the Communist advance in Asia led 
the U.S.A. to provide most of the men, money and 
materials required by UN forces in the Korean War from 
1950 to 1953 stnd, as a prelude to ii years’ involvement in 
Viet-Nam, to President Kennedy’s promise in 1961 to 
aid the South Vietnamese. Following Kennedy’s assassina- 
tion in 1963, his successor, Lyndon Johnson, committed 
the U.S.A. to a policy of escalation in N’ict-Nam. Mounting 
internal pressure to end the war and the transfer of the 
presidency in 1969 to Richard Nixon, who was re-elected 
in 1972 with one of the largest majorities ever achieved in 
a presidential election, culminated after protracted 
negotiations in the Paris .-Vgreement of 1973. This provided 
for the withdrawal of all U.S. troops from Viet-Nam 
although the war continued. 

During Nixon’s presidency, progress was made towards 
dfleyitt with both the People's Republic of China and, 
especially, the U.S.S.R., both of which the President 
visited and with both of whom trade increased con- 
siderably. 

Domestically, the main preoccupations of 1973 e.nd 
early 1974 were a series of scandals and crises involring the 
presidency and senior administration officials in charges of 
Corruption and obstruction of justice, which led to Presi- 
dent Nixon’s resignation in August 1974 and the trial and 
Conviction of a number of former senior officials. Repercus- 
sions during 1975 and 1976 included investigations into 
rile activities of the Central rntclligcncc .\gcncy and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and revelations of illegal 
ond extensive intervention in domestic and foreign affairs. 
^ Nixon was succeeded by his Vice-President, (rcrald 
i'ord. whose first act as President was to issue an un- 
conditional pardon to Ni.xoii. In November 1974 talks 
Feld in Vladivostok between the U S.A. and the U.S.S.R 
re.-ultcd in an interim agreement to limit their numbers of 
'Strategic offensive arms to 2.400 each. The principal intcr- 
c-al concern of late 1974 and early 1975 "as the worsening 
economic situation whk-h beg.an recovering in the second 
'’•rif of 1975. 


In November 1976 a formerly comparatively unknown 
Democrat from Georgia, Jimmy Carter, was elected 
President and, although Democratic representation in 
both the Senate and House of Representatives increased, 
the President, like his predecessor, found difficulty in 
passing legislation through Congress. A. comprclicnsivc 
legislative programme was submitted to Congress during 
1977 for pricing, ta.xing and con.scrving energy. -\t the 
beginning of 1978 its details were still under negotiation 
as many of the recommendations passed by the House were 
defeated in the Senate. In August 1977. as part of an 
effort to consolidate and reorganize Government agencies, 
an energj' department was created, the first addition to 
the Cabinet since 1966. 

During 1977 Jimmy Carter took the initiative on 
several foreign policy issues. Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance, like former Secretary of State Kissinger in 1974 
and 1975. was involved in attempts to solve the impasse 
in the ^Middle East, while the President attempted to 
convene new strategic arms limitation talks with the 
U.S.S.R. President Carter has attached great importance 
to the defence of human rights throughout the world as a 
determining factor in U.S. foreign policy. 

In November 1977 U.S.A. withdrew from the ILO, 
alleging it to be dominated by Communists and third 
world ideologists, and in Januarj- 197S the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Marianas, part of the Trust 
Territory' of the Pacific Islands, formally incorporated 
into the U.S.,\. with a status similar to that of Puerto 
Rico. 

Government 

The U.S. .A., is a federal republic. E.ach of tlic fifty 
member states exercises a measure of internal self-govern- 
ment. Defence, foreign affairs, coinage, posts, the higher 
levels of justice, and internal security arc the rcsjionsibility 
of the Federal Government. The President is head of the 
executive and is elected for a four-year term by a coHcge 
of representatives elected directly from each state. Tiie 
President nominates the other members of the executive. 
The Congress is the scat of legislative power and consi-,ts 
of the Senate (zoo members) and the House of Kepre^ent;’.- 
tives (435 members). Two Senators are cho=ea by direct 
election in each state, to serve a six-year term, and oru-- 
third of the membership renewable every t’.vo ye.ir- 
Representatives arc elected by direct and uni'.-er-.i! 
suffrage for a two-year term. Jiidici.al pov-er i'^ ve-ted in 
the Supreme Court, which has tlie power to \'e!o l'‘i;i'’la- 
tion which it regards as incompatible with the Constitution 
and to override executive actions. 

Defence 

In 1976 United States armed force', tot.ilh'i r.fd-hf r 
army 7S9.000. air force 571.000, navy yyfj.o'-i'j a:'.<! 
marine corps. Military conscription ended m lor.t. Tiie 
Strategic Air Command and Polari.s nuclear suhin.anr.r" 
arc equipped with nuclear weapons. The tlrfmcc ' of th-e 
United States are 
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ber of the NATO, SEATO and ANZUS Pact defensive 
organizations and co-operates closely with the Central 
Treaty Organization (CENTO). In 1970 the defence budget 
was cut by the closing of rnilitary bases abroad, and the 
reduction of the armed forces. Defence expenditure for 
1977/78 was $109,700 million and proposed expenditure 
for 1978/79 was $126,000 million. 

Economic Affairs 

The United States of America is the world’s leading 
economic power. Its chief imports are petroleum, chemicals, 
metals and manufactures, machinery, vehicles and news- 
print. In most other materials the country is self-support- 
ing. This is reflected in the extreme diversification of the 
economy. Leading industries include steel, motor vehicles, 
aerospace industries, telecommunications, chemicals, 
electronics and all kinds of consumer goods. There are 
more than 30 million employed in services. Agriculture 
accounts for only 4 per cent of employment, but for over 
15 per cent of exports. The chief agricultural products are 
cereals, cotton and tobacco. The principal mineral deposits 
are of petroleum, natural gas, coal, copper, iron, uranium 
and silver. .'Vmerican business corporations have built 
up very large interests abroad during this century, and 
particularly since 1950. The value of the U.S. dollar, 
fixed in 1934, was reduced twice, in December 1971 and 
in February 1973. 

During 1974 and early T975, in common with other 
industrialized countries, the U.S.A. suffered an economic 
recession. In May 1975 unemployment reached a rate of 
9.2 per cent, the highest for over 30 years, and in the 
summer inflation was running at an annual rate of over 
10 per cent. Substantial personal and corporate tax cuts 
were introduced, despite Congressional opposition, to 
help stimulate the economy. As a result, inflation and 
unemployment decreased in the second halt of the year, 
with rates for the whole year of 9.2 and 8.5 per cent 
respectively and a record trade surplus of Si 1,000 million 
was achieved. During 1976 the economy showed an overall 
improvement; real growth for the whole year was 6.2 
per cent, but during the year the annual growth rate 
varied from over 9 per cent in the fir.st quarter to 3 per 
cent for the final quarter. 

In early 1977 the new President introduced a two-year 
programme costing $31,000 million to stimulate the 
economy and reduce unemployment. Details of the pro- 
gramme were later modified and in April the President 
announced a plan to reduce inflation to 4 per cent by the 
end of 1979. Both inflation and unemployment declined 
during 1977. The rate of inflation fluctuated between 6 
and 6.5 per cent while unemployment ran at about 7 per 
cent for most of the year, though minority group unem- 
ployment was much higher. During the second half of the 
year the dollar depreciated against most major currencies. 
Initial official policy was one of 'benign neglect’. However, 
in January 1978, partly owing to foreign pressure, the 
U.S. monetary authorities intervened actively on foreign 
exchange markets to bolster the dollar against speculation. 
Nevertheless, throughout Januarj' and February the 
dollar continued to fall, partly influenced by a prolonged 
miners’ strike. The trade deficit reached a record $26,720 
million in 1977; imports increased by 22 per cent and 
exports by 5 per cent over 1976 figures. Despite the 
overall growth of foreign trade, commerce with Communist 
countries declined. 
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Transport and Communications 

There is a comprehensive network of railways operated 
by private companies; the network retains its lead as a 
freight transporter but passenger services have been 
greatly affected by competition from private cars and 
airlines, and accordingly many services have been cut. 
In 1975 there were 6,175,577 km. of roads, including 
64,653 km. of motorway. Long-distance buses provide 
swift and cheap travel to all parts of the country. Water 
transport is used on the Mississippi and other rivers and on 
the Great Lakes. Major ports include New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, San Diego, San 
Francisco and Seattle. Chicago, at the head of Lake 
Michigan, handles large quantities of agricultural freight. 
Domestic air services are extensively used and frequent 
international services are provided by a large number of 
home and foreign companies. 

Social Welfare 

Provision of welfare and medical services is being pro- 
gressively standardized and extended by federal legis- 
lation: formerly benefits varied considerably beriveen 
states. During 1977 President Carter won support from 
Congress for a comprehensive welfare reform plan and 
the refinancing of the social security system. Despite 
opposition from the medical profession to "socialized 
medicine’’ there is now a far more comprehensive scheme 
of publicly funded medical care available. In 1973 the 
U.S.A. had 338,111 physicians and osteopaths (one for 
every 622 inhabitants). In 1974 there were 7,370 hospitals, 
with 1,418,939 beds (one for every 149 people). By I 975 > 
provision by employers of health insurance for employees 
became mandatory, and a comprehensive national 
insurance scheme is to be instituted. The 1976/77 budget 
provided $36,493 million for health programmes. Social 
security benefits were increased by 70 per cent between 
1969 and 1974. 

Education 

Education is still largely the concern of individual states, 
but legislation since 1965 make federal funds available 
for general improvement of primary, secondary and higher 
education. The U.S. Office of Education sponsors five 
financial aid programmes for post-secondary students. All 
states have elementary, junior high, and high schools and 
49 states have kindergartens. Education is free except in 
private schools. The period of compulsory education varies 
between states. In 1977 there were 33.3 million pupils 
enrolled in primary schools and 15.7 million in secondary 
schools. There were more than 3,000 universities and 
colleges and over ii million students receiving higher 
education. Expenditure on education in 1977/78 
estimated at $144,000 million. 

Tourism 

The U.S. affords every kind of interest to tourists from 
winter sports to tropical beaches. The natural marvels 
include the Grand Canyon, Niagara Falls and the large 
protected parks of the north-west. Other attractions 
include modern architecture, museums and art galleries 
and night life in the big cities. The U.S. has now begun 
to arrange inexpensive all-in tours for foreign visitors. 
Receipts from foreign visitors in 1976 totalled $6,743 
million. 
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Visas are not required to visit the U.S. by nationals of 
Canada. 

Sport 

The most popular sports are baseball, American football, 
basketball and volleyball. Athletics, golf, tennis, boxing 
and horse racing are also \videly followed and there are 
facilities for many other sports. 

Space Research 

The first space vehicle successfully launched by the 
U.S. A was Explorer I, an earth-orbiting satellite launched 
in January 1958. The first manned earth-orbiting flight by 
the U.S. A, took, place in 1962, in a series of flights named 
Project Mercury. Space exploration b}’ the United States 
included the launching of a number of weather satellites 
and space observatories in 1964 and 1965. In 1967 Ranger 7 
relayed pictures of the moon back to earth. The Apollo 
series of flights was directed towards a manned landing 
on the moon, which was accomplished in Juh' 1969. Four 
more successful manned landings followed; one failed. 
The Apollo programme for the 1970s was curtailed after 
the space budget was cut from $5,250 million in 1965 to 
$3,151 million in 1971. No manned Moon landings have 
been made since 1972. In November 1971 the unmanned 
Mariner 9 orbited Mars. In March 1972 Pioneer 10 was 
launched to travel beyond Jupiter, and in April 1972 
Apollo 16 made a successful moon landing. In August the 
last orbiting astronomical observmtori' was launched and 
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in May 1973 Skylab was put into orbit. In July 1975 a 
joint venture with the So\-iet Soyuz programme cul- 
minated in Soviet and U.S. spacecraft docking in space. 
The Viking mission landed equipment for detecting the 
existence of life in any form on Mars in 1976. In .August 
and September 1977 I’^oyagers i and 2 were launched to 
travel first to Jupiter and then to Saturn and possibly 
Uranus. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May 29th (Memorial Day). July .jth (Indepen- 
dence Day). September 4th (Labour Dayi, November 1 ith 
(\'’eteran's Day). November 23rd (Thanksgiving), Decem- 
ber 25th (Christmas Day). 

1979 : January ist (New Year's Day), February 19th 
(for Washington’s Birthday), April X3th (Good Friday). 

Weights and Measures 

With certain exceptions, the imperial sj’stem is in force. 
One U.S. biUion equals one thousand million: one U.S. 
cwt. equals 100 lb.; long ton equals 2,2401b.; short ton 
equals 2,000 lb. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 cents=i United States dollar ($). 

Exchange rates (December 1977); 

£1 steTling=U.S. $1,83; 

U.S. $i =54.6 ponce. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AFID POPULATION 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, unless otherwise stated. 


Area (sq. miles) 

Census Population* 

Land 

Inland Water 

Total 

April 1st. 1950 1 

April 1st, i960 

April ist. 1970 

3.536,855 

78,267 

3,615,122* 

151,325,798 

179,3=3,175 

203 ,= 35,=98 


* 9.363,123 square kilometres. 

t Figures relate to resident population, excluding members of the U.S. armed forces serving overseas (estimated at 
*■057,776 in 1970) and civilian citizens absent from the U.S.A. for an extended period of time (estimated at 1,118,964 in 
,1970). The census totals also exclude any adjustment for net underenumeration, estimated to have been at least 2.5 per cent 
in 1950 and about 3 per cent in i960. 


MID-YEAR POPULATION* 
(official estimates for July ist) 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1077 

20S.S46.000 

210,410,000 

::tx,90T,ooo 

213,550.000 

21 5 . 1-5 1 

1 



* Fstiinates of the total jwpulation. The figures include U.S. armed forces overseas but exclude civilian 
foi au extended period. 
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Statistical Survey 


RACES* 


(1970 census) 



Male 

Female 

Total 

% 

White 

86,720,987 

91,027.988 

177.748.975 

87.47 

Negro ..... 

10.748,316 

11,831,973 

22,580,289 

II .11 

Indian (indigenous) . 

388,691 

404.039 

792,730 

0.39 

Japanese ..... 

271,300 

319.990 

591.290 

0.29 

Chinese ..... 

228,565 

206,497 

435.062 

0.21 

Filipino ..... 

189,498 

153.562 

343,060 

0.17 

Others ..... 

364.835 

355.685 

720,520 

0.35 

Total 

98,912,192 

1d4.299.734 , 

203,211,926 

100.00 


* Figures exclude a late revision. Final total is 203,235,298. 


STATES 


State 

Gross Area 
(Land and 
Water) 

('000 sq. miles) 

Resident 
Population* 
July i976t 
(’000) 

Alabama 

51.6 

3.665 

Alaska . 

586.4 

382 

Arizona . 

113-9 

2,270 

Arkansas 

53-1 

2,109 

California 

158.7 

21,520 

Colorado 

104.2 

2,583 

Connecticut 

5-0 

3.117 

Delaware 

2,1 

582 

7^ District of Columbia. 

O.I 

702 

Florida . 

58.6 

8,421 

Georgia . 

58.9 

4.970 

Hawaii . 

6.5 

887 

Idaho 

83.6 

831 

Illinois . 

56.4 

11,229 

Indiana . 

36.3 

5.302 

Iowa 

56.3 

2,870 

Kansas . 

82.3 

2,310 

Kentucky 

40.4 

3.428 

Louisiana 

48.5 

3.841 

Maine 

33-2 

1,070 

Maryland 

10.6 

4.144 

Massachusetts . 

8.3 

5,809 

Michigan . 

58.2 

9,104 

Minnesota 

84.1 

3,965 

Mississippi 

47-7 

2,354 

Missouri . 

69.7 

4,778 


State 

Gross Area 
(Land and 
Water) 
(’000 sq. miles) 

Resident 
Population* 
July 1976! 
(’000) 

Montana 

147.1 

753 

Nebraska 

77.2 

1,553 

Nevada . 

no. 5 

610 

New Hampshire 

9-3 

822 

New Jersey 

7.8 

7.336 

New Mexico 

I2I.7 

1,168 

New York 

49.6 

18,084 

North Carolina 

52.6 

5,469 

North Dakota . 

70.7 

643 

Ohio 

41.2 

10,690 

Oklahoma 

69.9 

2,766 

Oregon . 

97.0 

2,329 

Pennsylvania . 

45-3 

11,862 

Rhode Island . 

1.2 

927 

South Carolina 

31*1 

2,848 

South Dakota . 

77.0 

686 

Tennessee 

42.2 

4.214 

Texas 

267.3 

12,488 

Utah 

84.9 

1,228 

Vermont 

9.6 

476 

Virginia . 

40.8 

5*032 

Washington 

68.2 

3,612 

West Virginia . 

24.2 

1,821 

Wisconsin 

56.2 

4,609 

Wyoming 

97-9 

390 

Total 

3,615.1 , 

214,659 


Excluding armed forces overseas. 


t Preliminary. 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Stalistical Sun-ey 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(official estimates for mid-1975) 


New York . 



. 7,.i8r,6i3 

San Jose 




555,707 

Chicago 



• 3.099.391 

Columbus 




535.610 

Los Angeles . 



• 2,727,399 

Jacksonville. 




535.030 

Philadelphia 



. 1,815,808 

St. Louis 




524,964 

Houston 



• 1.357.394 

Seattle 




487,091 

Detroit 



■ 1,335.085 

Denver 




4S4.531 

Baltimore 



831,698 

Kansa.s Cit}'. 




472,529 

Dallas .... 



812,797 

Pittsburgh . 




458.651 

San Diego . 



773.996 

Atlanta 




436,057 

San Antonio 



773,24s 

Nashvil !e-Da vidson 




423.426 

Indianapolis. 



. 714,878 

Cincinnati 




412.564 

Washington (capital) 



711.51:8 

Buffalo 




407,160 

Honolulu 



705 , 38 -i 

El Paso 




385.691 

Milwaukee . 



665,796 

Minneapolis . 




378,112 

Phoenix 



664,721 

Omaha 




371.455 

San Francisco 



664,520 

Toledo 




367.650 

Memphis 



661,319 

Oklahoma City 




365,916 

Cleveland 



638,793 

Miami . 




365.0S2 

Boston 



636,725 

Fort Worth . 




358,364 

New Orleans 



559.770 

Portland 




356,732 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS 



Births 

Marri.; 

IGES 

Deat 

HS 

Number 

('000) 

Rate 
(per ’000) 

Number 

('000) 

Rate 
(per '000) 

Number 

(’000) 

Rate 
(per ‘000) 

1971 • 

3.571 

17-3 

2,196 

10.6 

1,926 

9-3 

1972 . 

3,256 

15-6 

2,269 

10.9 

1,962 

9-4 

1973 • 

3,137 

14.9 

2,277 

10.9 

1,973 

9-4 

1974 • 

3.160 

14-9 

2,230 

10.5 

1,934 

9.2 

1975 ■ 

3,144 

14. 8 

2,126 

10. 0 

1.893 

8.0 

1976*. 

3,165 

14.7 

2.133 

9.9 

1. 912 

8.9 


• Preliminar}'. 


i 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Statistical Sunty 


IMMIGRATION 
(year ending June 30th) 


Country of Last 
Permanent Residence 

1951-60 

1961-70 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

All Countries 

2,515.479 

3.321,700 

370.478 

384.685 

400,063 

394,861 

386,194 

502,300 

Europe .... 

1,325.640 

1,123,400 

91.509 

86,321 

91,183 

80,407 

72,774 

91,600 

Austria 

67,106 

20,600 

1.945 

2,251 

1,589 

669 

507 

600 

France 

51 121 

45.200 

2,844 

2,870 

2.587 

2,160 

1,816 

2,600 

Germany . ... 

477.765 

190,800 

8,646 

7,760 

7,565 

7,238 

5,861 

8,600 

Great Britain 

195.498 

210,000 

12,302 

11,521 

11,860 

11,661 

12,244 

16,000 

Greece 

47,608 

86,000 

15,002 

10,452 

10,348 

10,590 

9,799 

10,800 

Ireland (inch N. Ireland) 

57.332 

37.500 

1.173 

1,423 

1,588 

1,306 

1,069 

1,300 

Italy 

185,491 

214,100 

22,818 

22.413 

22,264 

15,045 

10,966 

10,000 

Netherlands 

52.277 

30.600 

1,092 

979 

966 

988 

755 

1,200 

Poland 

9.985 

53.500 

1,928 

3.770 

4.136 

3,492 

3,482 

4,000 

Portugal . 

10,588 

76,100 

10.545 

9,465 

10,019 

10,696 

11,291 

13.700 

Spain 

7.894 

44.700 

3,661 

4,284 

5,538 

4,704 

2.573 

3.400 

Switzerland 

17.675 

18,500 

1,066 

999 

704 

671 

673 

1,000 

Yugoslavia. 

8,225 

20,400 

3.265 

2,767 

5,213 

4,952 

2,942 

2,900 

Asia .... 

150,106 

427,800 

98,062 

115.978 

119,984 

127,003 

129,196 

184,400 

Hong Kong 

15.500 

75,000 

8,000 

10,900 

10,300 

10,700 

12,547 

16,900 

India 

1.973 

27,200 

13,056 

15,589 

11,975 

11,700 

14.336 

20,200 

Korea 

6,231 

34.500 

13,706 

18,110 

22,313 

27,500 

28,100 

37,500 

Philippines 

19.307 

98,400 

27,688 

28,690 

30.248 

32,500 

31,323 

46,400 

America 

996.944 

1,716,400 

171,680 

173,165 

179,604 

178,846 

174,732 

213,500 

Canada 

377.952 

413.300 

22,709 

18,596 

14,800 

12,301 

11,215 

14,900 

Cuba .... 

78.948 

208,500 

21,741 

19,885 

22.537 

17,402 

25.611 

35.000 

Mexico 

299,811 

453.900 

50,324 

64,209 

70,411 

71,863 

62,552 

74,500 

West Indies (excl. Cuba) 

44.143 

133.900 

44,811 

40.501 

40.293 

43,882 

n.a. 

24,600 

Africa .... 

14, 092 

29,000 

5.844 

5,472 

5,537 

5,227 

5,868 

7,700 

Australia, New Zealand . 

11,506 

19,600 

2.357 

2,550 

2,466 

1,978 

n.a. 

2,700 

Not specified . 

12,493 

5.700 

868 

964 

1,113 

1,232 

n.a. 

2,400 


* Fifteen months ending September 30th. 


Source: U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


EMPLOYMENT 


(annual averages, ’000 persons aged 16 and over) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing . 

Mining ....... 

Manufacturing ...... 

Electricity, gas and water .... 

Transport, storage and communications 
Construction ...... 

Wholesale and retail trade .... 

Finance, insurance and real estate 

Business services ..... 

Health services ...... 

Education ....... 

Other professional and related services . 
Personal ser^dces ..... 

Other private services .... 

Public administration ..... 

3,588 

655 

20,879 

} 5,716 
5,454 

17,253 

4,697 

1,656 

5.554 

6,615 

3,467 

3,810 

1,939 

4.654 

3,476 

732 

19,275 

5,623 

5,015 

17,470 

4,665 

1,668 

5,865 

6,864 

3,644 

3,719 

1,999 

4,770 

3,417 

770 

20,044 

5,652 

5,162 

18,025 

4,793 

1,763 

6,122 

7.115 

3,921 

3,789 

2.116 

4,793 

Civilian Employment .... 
Armed forces ...... 

85,936 

2,229 

84,783 

2,180 

87,485 

2,144 

Total Employment .... 

Unemployed ...... 

88,165 

5,076 

86,963 

7,830 

89,629 

7,288 

Total Labour Force .... 

93.240 

94,793 

96,917 


1554 









UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AGRICULTURE 


Statistical Survey 


LAKD UTILIZATION 
(million acres) 



1969 

I 974 t 

Cropland used for crops 

333 

363 

Idle cropland .... 

51 

20 

Cropland used only for pasture . 

88 

84 

Grassland pasture 

604 

598 

Forest land .... 

723 

718 

Special uses* .... 

174 

184 

Other land .... 

291 

297 

Total 

2,264 

2,264 


* Includes urban and transportation areas, areas used 
primarily for recreation and wildlife purposes, military 
areas, farmsteads and farm roads and lanes. 


I Preliminar}^ 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


CROP PRODUCTION 




19 

74 

1975 

10 ' 

) 6 t 


Harvest 

units* 

Acreage 

harvested 

(’000) 

Harvested 

production 

Acreage 

harvested 

(’ooo) 

Harvested 

production 

Acreage 

harvested 

('ooo) 

Harvested 

production 

Maize (Corn) 

million bushels 

65.357 

4,664 

67,222 

5,797 

71,085 

6.216 

Wheat 


65.613 

1,796 

69,641 

2,135 

70,824 

2,147 

Oats. 


13,206 

614 

13.609 

65s 

12.392 

562 

Barley 

** tt 

million Ib. 

S,i68 

304.1 

8,743 

383.9 

8.417 

377-3 

Rice 

2,536.0 

11.239 

2,802 .0 

12,797 

2.5OT .0 

11.702 

Sorghum . 

,, bushels 

13,876 

629 

15,519 

760 

14,877 

724 

Cotton lint 

,, bales 

12,566.6 

11.5 

8,796.0 

8.3 

10,899.0 

10.6 

Cottonseed 

'000 short tons 

12,566.6 

4,510 

8,796.0 

3.030 

10,899 .0 

4,035 

Hay 


60,571 

127,143 

61,673 

132,729 

60,915 

120,876 

Ory beans. 

million lb. 

1.541.7 

2,034 

1.467.1 

1.742 

1,485.3 

1.722 

Soybeans . 

,, bushels 

52,368 

1,215 

53,761 

1.546 

49,443 

1.265 

Potatoes . 

lb. 

1,390.8 

34,206 

1,261 .8 

31,983 

1 , 374.1 

35.339 

Tobacco . 


963 

1,990 

1,086 

2,182 

1.043 

2. no 

Peanuts . 


1,472.1 

3,668 

1,504 .0 

3.857 

1.511 .5 

3.735 

Sugar Beet 

'ooo short tons 

1,213 

22,123 

1.517 

29,704 

1,481 

29.427 

Rye . 

million bushels 

897 

19 

.Si 4 

18 


17 


* iV bushel i.s equal to 56 lb. (25,4 kg.) for maize; 60 lb. 127.2 kg.) for wheat and soybean.s. 32 lb, (i.(.5 l:g.) for oats, 
■18 lb. (21.8 kg.) for barley. A bale of cotton is 500 'I’- (2=^.8 kg.) gross. 480 lb. {217.7 kg.) net. 
t Preliminary. 


FRUIT PRODUCTION 




1073 

5974 

1075 

1076 

Apples .... 

million lb. 

6,225 

6.48.1 

*', 0^7 

6,231 

Peaches .... 

»» *• 

2 . 4-13 

2 . 7)1 

2 . 60 , 

2.6,! 3 

Pears .... 

'ooo tons 

7**4 

7.17 

742 

827 

Grapes .... 


4.103 

4.102 

4 .?:r 

.J.022 

Oranges and tangerines* . 

'ooo boxes 

220.700 

221.050 

24.1.240 

2 i 

Grapefruit* . 

,, ,, 

05, 6.^0 

65.500 

61.580 

7 o/)~*> 

I-cmons* 


22.200 

IT. .'^00 


17. ''20 


* Production durinc rndmt: in year 

ir»rio 
















UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Statistical Survey 

LIVESTOCK 


(’ooo head at January ist) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Cattle ..... 

121,534 

127,540 

131,826 

127,976 

122,896 

Pigs* ..... 

59.180 

61,106 

55.062 

49,602 

35.085 

Sheep ..... 

17.724 

16,394 

14.512 

13.376 

12,710 

Chickens* .... 

406,241 

412,503 

383.579 

379.192 

n.a. 


* At December ist of the preceding year. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCE 


(million lb.) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef ..... 

21,277 

23,138 

23.976 

25.972 

Veal ..... 

357 

486 

873 

857 

Lamb and Mutton . 

514 

465 

410 

372 

Pork ..... 

12,751 

13,805 

11.503 

12.443 

Eggs (million) .... 

66,579 

66,083 

64.391 

64,821 

MUk (’000 million lb.) 

115 

II6 

115 

n.a. 

Butter ..... 

919 

962 

976 

n.a. 

Cheese ..... 

2,685 

2,930 

2.796 

n.a. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
(million cubic feet) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

1976* 

Industrial .... 

Coniferous (soft wood) . 
Broadleaved (hard wood) 

Fuel wood .... 

Total 

11.425 

8.915 

2.515 

475 

11.755 

9.065 

2,690 

500 

11.395 

8.605 

2.695 

500 

10.195 

8,030 

2,160 

475 

11.530 

9.030 

2.500 

525 

11,900 

12,255 

11.805 

10,670 

12.055 


* Preliminary. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION 
(sawnwood and railway sleepers, million board feet) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

Soft wood . . ... 

Hard wood .... 

30,039 

6,949 

30.975 

6,770 

31.586 

7.009 

27.704 

6,904 

26,742 

5.872 

Total 

36,988 

37.745 

38.595 

34,608 

32.614 


* Preliminary. 
1556 



















SEA ASD IKLAKD FISHERIES 



• Prelirainsrj'. 


MINING 




197= 

1973 

1974 

'-073 

1070* 

Bitumen 

'000 short tons 

1.995 

2.0SS 

2,021 

1 ,002 

2,v'l 2 

C^al (inch Lignite) 

M »• •» 

60Z.404 

593,568 

610.023 

0.44,0 jl 

('70,v'>,v 

Natural gas . 

’000 m. cu. ft. 

-2,531 

22.648 

21,001 

20,1 0-1 

10.,0S2 

Crude petroleum . 

ra. barrels* 

3 . 4-15 

3.361 

3.203 

3.057 

2.1)70 

Phosphate rock 

’000 short tons 

40.S31 

42.137 

45,C'86 

48.810 

40,24 1 

Sulphur 

'000 long tons 

7.613 

7.43S 

7.S98 

6.077 

5,800 

Bauxite 

I,Sl2 

i.f=79 

1.949 

1.772 

1 .058 

Iron oref 


77.SS4 

90,654 

S4.0S5 

75.005 

70,607 

Copper 

'000 short tons 

1.665 

1,718 

1.507 

1.413 

1 .t’Oti 

I-cad . 


6iq 

603 

664 

021 

(no 

Zinc 

Uranium 

’000 lb. 

47S 

25.75S 

479 

25. ^^03 

500 

23.227 

4('0 

22.030 

465 

25,14(1 

Gold . 

'000 troy oz. 

1.450 

1,176 

1.127 

1.052 

1.0 (S 

Silver . 

Molybdenum 

'000 lb. 

37.233 

102,197 

37.4S4 

135,097 

33.762 

1 18.163 

34.038 

105,170 

34.328 

1 14.527 

Nickel . 

'000 short tons 

16,864 

lS.272 

1 6,6 18 

H'.oS; 

U>, 4 <>') 


* A barrel is .52 U.S. gallons (150 litres). 

I Gross weight. The iron content is approximately (m per cent 
I Provisional. 


Source; U.S. Bureau o{ Mines 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Statistical Survey 


INDUSTRY 

PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURES 
(Added Value — $ million) 


Food and Kindred Products . 

Beverages ... 

Tobacco Products ... 

Textile Products ..... 
Apparel . ... 

Lumber and Wood Products . 

Furniture and Fixtures .... 
Paper and Allied Products 
Printing and Publishing 

Newspapers ..... 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Petroleum and Coal Products 

Petroleum Refining .... 
Rubber and Plastic Products . 

Leather and Products .... 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Primary Metal Industries 
Iron and Steel Foundries . 
Non-Ferrous Rolling and Dra\ving 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Structural Metal Products . 

Machinery, excluding Electrical 

Construction ..... 
Metalworking ..... 
Industrial . . 

Electrical Machinery .... 
Household ..... 

Communications Equipment 
Transport Equipment .... 
Motor Vehicles ..... 
Aircraft and Parts .... 
Instruments and Related IVoducts . 
Miscellaneous Manufactures, inch Ordnance 


1973 


39,693 

6,690 

2,900 

13,017 

14,648 

12,357 

6,736 

15,179 

21,871 

6,677 

36,239 

7.740 

6.519 

13,440 

2,962 

13,801 

28,614 

4,066 

4,870 

30,985 

7,873 

44,582 

6,997 

6,281 

6,037 

34,984 

3,886 

9,363 

46,445 

25,518 

11,460 

12.224 

7,166 


1974 

^975 

1976 

44,769 

48,095 

52,760 

7,584 

8,110 

8,833 

3.217 

3.722 

4,128 

13.169 

12,044 

14,495 

14,943 

14.749 

16,860 

11.534 

10,356 

13,454 

6,983 

6,290 

7.370 

19,096 

17.944 

20,604 

23,610 

24,641 

27,647 

7.045 

7.578 

8,482 

44.431 

44,976 

51,408 

9.951 

10,500 

13,169 

8.364 

8,927 

11,410 

14.826 

13.599 

15.950 

3.120 

3,187 

3,559 

14.560 

14,849 

16,773 

37,397 

30,367 

34.182 

4,941 

4,976 

5,497 

4.610 

4,590 

5,360 

35,221 

34,203 

39,145 

9,174 

9,257 

10,048 

52,495 

51,044 

57.357 

8,887 

9,473 

9,646 

7,396 

6,862 

7.459 

7,147 

7,428 

8,043 

36,902 

51,045 

41,746 

3,754 

3,601 

4,847 

9,979 

10,324 

11,656 

44,973 

45,337 

55,657 

22,301 

21,466 

30,949 

12,460 

i2,8or 

12.735 

13,674 

14,158 

16,386 

7,667 

7.580 

8,822 


1558 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


FINANCE 


Statistical Survey 


100 cents = I United States dollar (f). 

Coins: i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents; i dollar. 

Notes: i, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): sterling=U.S. $1.83; U.S. ?ioo = /54.6o. 

Note: A valuation of the U.S. dollar in terms of gold content was established in January- 1934, when the official price of 
gold was fixed at S35 per troy ounce. When the International Monetary Fund introduced Special Drawing Rights (SDRs) 
in July 1969 the value of each unit was equivalent to Si- These valuations remained in effect until August 1971, when the 
U.S. Government announced that it would cease dealing freely in gold to maintain exchange rates for the dollar within 
previously agreed margins. By thus ending the free convertibility of U.S. currency into gold, the U.S..'\. effectively ''floated” 
the dollar against most of the world’s major currencies. This "float'' continued until December 1971, when agreement was 
reached on raising the gold price by 8,571 per cent to §38 per troy ounce, representing an effective dollar devaluation of 
7.895 per cent. The value of the SDR was accordingly revised to S1.08571 ($1=0.92105 SDR). In Februarj- 1973 the U.S. 
dollar was devalued by a further 10 per cent, the new gold price being $42.2222 per troy ounce. The value of the SDR was 
adjusted to $1.20635 ($1=0.82895 SDR). Since July 1974 the direct link between the SDR and the U.S. dollar has been 
broken and the SDR’s value is based on a weighted "basket” of 16 national currencies. The average value of the SDR was 
$1.20264 ($i =0.83150 SDR) in 1974; $1,21415 ($i =0,82362 SDR) in 1975: $1.15452 ($i =0.86616 SDR) in 1976. In terms 
of sterling, the exchange rate was £i=$2.8o from September 1949 to November 1967; £i =$2.40 from November 1967 to 
August 1971; and =$2.6057 (Si =38.3772p) from December 1971 to June 1972. 


FEDERAL BUDGET ESTIMATES* 
($ million, fiscal years|) 


Revenue 


Individual income taxes 
Corporation income taxes 
Social insurance taxes and contributions 
Excise taxes . . . . • 

Estate and gift taxes . . . • 

Customs duties . . . . • 

Other receipts . . . . • 

Total . . . • 


1 

1976 

1 

TQ 

1977 

131,189 

39.729 

152.614 

4 L 395 

».925 

53.149 

92,650 

25.115 

11 1.032 

16,948 

4.385 

17.845 

5,180 

1.373 

5.787 

4,010 

1.075 

4,620 

8,058 

1.530 

7.439 

229,430 

82,132 

352.486 


Expenditure 


National defence . • • • • 

International affairs v,' i ’ 

General science, space research and technology 
Natural resources, environment and energy 
Agriculture ... 

Commerce and transportation 
Community and regional development . 
Education training. cmplo)’mcnt and social 
services 
Health 

Income security . • • ■ 

Veterans' benefits and services 
Law enforcement and justice 
General government • • • 

Revenue sharing and general piirpo-sc nsc.al 
assistance 
Intcrc.st 

.Allowances . . ■ • ■ ' 

Undistributed offsetting rcccipt.s . 

Total ■ • ■ ■ ■ 


1976 

TQ 

1977 

90,635 

25,981 

101,582 

4,483 

1,981 

7.137 

4.433 

1.158 

4,506 

1 1,665 

3,854 

15.137 

2,490 

945 

1,841 

17,869 

5.305 

16.417 

5.473 

1.738 

6.027 

18.678 

4,940 

18.394 

33.410 

8,777 

38,493 

127,977 

33.258 

138,215 

18.433 

4.374 

17.771 

3.408 

921 

3.435 

3.278 

939 

3*'477 

7,19* 

2.034 

7.3S4 

34,660 

9.5* ^ 

40. 1. '-'7 

— 


760 

-15.003 

-3.602 

-16.789 

360.0O6 

lOJ.I 10 

399.973 


• Based on the ^tid-Session Review of the 1077 Budget, issued July ibih. 1970. 

calendar year 1076 the fcder.al fiscal ve.ar converted from .a July IM to June 30th b-csi ; to an Oetob-; 
'•'Ptcinber 30th basis. The TO refers to the transition qu.arter from July ist to bepteniR.-r 3o:h. to:'-. 

Spurcc: Office of Man.agcmetit and Budget 
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Statistical Survey 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCES 
($ million, year ending June Both) 


Revenue 

1974/75 

1975/76 

From Federal Government 

47.034 

55.589 

From State and Local Govt. 
General Revenue from own 

214.558 

249.089 

source . . 

181,137 

200,586 

Taxes . . . • ■ 

141.465 

156,813 

Property .... 

51.491 

57.001 

Sales and gross receipts . 

49.815 

54.547 

Individual income 

21.454 

24.575 

Corporation income 

6,642 

7.273 

Other . 

12,063 

13.417 

Charges and Miscellaneous . 

39.668 

43.774 

Utility and Liquor Stores . 

13.335 

15.126 ■ 

Insurance Trust Revenue . 

20,086 

33.376 

Employee Retirement 

12.354 

14.533 

Unemployment Compensation 

5.734 

16,575 

Total 

261,592 

304.678 


Expenditure 

1974/75 

1975/76 

General ..... 

230,721 

256,731 

Education .... 

87,858 

97.216 

Higher Institutions 

21,702 

24,304 

Local Schools 

61,485 

67,674 

Highways .... 

22,528 

23.907 

Public Welfare 

28,155 

32,604 

Health . . 

4.414 

4,960 

Hospitals ; . . . 

14,432 

15.726 

Police ..... 

8,526 

9.531 

Local Fire Protection 

3,522 

3,898 

Natural Resources . ' . 

4.223 

4,662 

Sanitation .... 

7,438 

' 8,239 

Housing and Urban Renewal 

3,460 

3,151 

Local Parks and Recreation 

3.462 

3.864 

Correction . . . . 

3,375 

3,784 

Financial Administration . 

3,594 

3,960 

General Control 

5,046 

5.711 

Interest on General Debt . 

8,782 

10,269 

Utility and Liquor Stores Ex- 
penditure .... 

17.285 

19,542 

Insurance Trust Expenditure 

18,475 

28,994 

. Employee Retirement , 

8,422 

8,422 

Unemployment Compensation 

9,577 

18,942 

Total 

266,483 

305,268 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 
($ million at December 31st) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 


1977* 

U.S. gold stock . 

IMF Special Drawing Rights 
Reserve position in the IMF . 
Foreign exchange 

Total 

10,206 

1,100 

585 

276 

10,487 

1,958 

465 

241 

11.652 

2,166 

552 

8 

11,652 

2,374 

1,852 

5 

11,599 

2,335 

2,212 

80 

— 

11,599 

2,395 

.4,434 

320 

11,658 

2,483 

4,859 

55 

12,167 

13,151 

14.378 

15,883 

16,226 

18,748 

19,055 


* At August 31st. 

Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION* 


($ million at December 31st) 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1 

1975 

1976 

i977t 

62,201 

67,771 

73.833 

81,196 

88,877 

97,048 


* Currency outside Treasury and Federal Reserve banks, including currencv held bv com- 
mercial banks. ^ 


t At July 31st. ■ 

Source ; Office of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Sfaiisfica! Sun-ev 


COST OF LIVING 

CoN'SUMER Price Index for Urban AVage Earners and Clerical AVorkers 
(average of monthly figures; base: 1967 = 100) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1076 

1977 

Food ...... 



141.4 

161.7 

175-4 

iSo.S 

192.2 

Housing ..... 



135-0 

150.6 

166. S 

177.2 

1 80 . 6 

Pent ..... 



124.3 

130.6 

137-3 

144-7 

153-5 

House ownership 



146.7 

163.2 

iSi .7 

191.7 

20^ .9 

Fuel and Utilities 



126.9 

150.2 

167.8 

1S2.7 

202 .2 

Furnishings and maintenance 



124.9 

140.5 

158.1 

168.5 

177.0 

Clothes ..... 



126.8 

136.2 

142-3 

147.6 

154-2 

Tran^ort ..... 



123.8 

137-7 

150.6 

165-5 

177.2 

Health and Recreation 



130.2 

140.3 

153-5 

163-3 

173-7 

Medical care .... 



137-7 

150.5 

168.6 

184-7 

202.4 

Personal care .... 



125.2 

137-3 

150.7 

160.5 

I 70 . 9 

Reading and recreation 



125.0 

133-8 


151.2 

157-0 

Other goods and services . 



129.0 

137-2 


153-3 

150.2 

Total 

• 


133-1 

147-7 

161 .2 

170.5 

1S1.5 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
($'000 million) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Nf.t Natio.nal I.nco.me .... 

866.0 

956-3 

1.075-7 

1.157.5 

1.231 .6 

of which: 






Agriculture, forestry and fisheries . 

25-7 

30.6 

47. 8 

43.8 

44-7 

Mining and construction 

55-2 

61 .0 

68. 7 

7-1 -7 

74-3 

Manufacturing ..... 

224.7 

251,8 

2S1 .6 

294-2 

303 - 1 

Transport ...... 

33-0 

36-5 

41.6 

45-1 

44.4 

Communications and public utilities 

34.6 

37-9 

40.6 

43-8 

50.2 

AVholesale and retail trade 

132-9 

144.6 

1O2 .6 

178.5 

201 . I 

Finance and real estate . . . • 

103. 1 

112.5 

I2l .2 

130-3 

130.0 

Services ...... 

I I I - 2 

122.3 

136.9 

152.7 

167.3 

Government ...... 

139.0 

152.5 

165. 8 

180.0 

107 . 1 

Rest of world ..... 

6.0 

70 

9.0 

14.4 

10.5 

Taxes less subsidies ..... 

n.a. 

Ti.a. 

113.2 

118.0 

'23-4 

-N'r.T National Product .... 

n a. 

n.a. 

1,188.0 

*•-75 5 

1-355 0 

Capital consumption allowances. 

Giios.s National Product .... 

n a. 

n.a. 

117.7 

137.7 

!6l .4 

1.063 4 

1. 1 71 . 1 

1,306.6 

1.413-2 

1,516.3 

of which: 






Ilusinc.ss ..... 

896.9 

989.5 

i.ioS.o 

1. 192 

1.277.5 

General government ... - 

125.2 

137-4 

149.1 

161 .6 

178-5 

Households and institutions . 

34.7 

37.2 

40-5 

•? "5 -7 

-io 7 

i^est of world ..... 

6.6 

7.0 

0-1 

14-5 

!0 .<1 

h-css Net exports of goods and services 

I . 6 

” 3-3 

7. 1 

7 -5 

2 * ■> - 

ovailable Resourcf.s . . - • 

of which: 

1. 061 .8 

1.174,4 

1.200. 

1.405.7 

l.iO.t.-' 

IVivate consumption c.xpcnditure 

06S . 2 

733 -c* 

-53 ' ^ 

8O0.0 

260.5 

.s.s-.s 

• ■ 

(lOvernim-nt consnrnjition c.xpcnditure 


5^3 A 


Gross domestic investment 



2^0,0 

21 y, 0 


ir.i’.i 


















UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Statistical Survey 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


($ million) 



1975 


1976 


Credit 

Debit 

Net 

Credit 

Debit 

Net 

Merchandise trade f.o.b. .... 
Military transactions .... 

Travel and transport .... 
Investment inconie .... 

Other private services .... 
Other government services 

107,088 

3.919 

11,663 

17.330 

7.168 

432 

98.043 

4.795 

14.213 

11.376 

1.963 

1.043 

9,045 

-876 

-2,552 

5.954 

5.205 

— 6ii 

114,694 

5,213 

13.560 

21,369 

7.952 

478 

. 124,014 

4.847 

15.705 

11,561 

2,314 

1,228 

—9,320 

366 

-2,145 

9,808 

5.638 

-750 

Total Goods and Services 

Government grants (net) 

Other government transfers (net) 

Private transfers (net) .... 

147,600 

131.436 

2.893 

815 

904 

16,164 

-2,893 

-815 

-904 

163,265 

159,668 

3.146 

930 

948 

3,596 

-3,146 

-930 

-948 

Current Balance (net) 

U.S. Government capital (net) 

Direct private investments 

Securities ...... 

U.S. Treasury securities .... 

Other long-term private capital 

Other long-term foreign capital 

Short-term private capital (net) 

Net errors and omissions 

11.552 

1. 414 
2.503 
2,590 

54 

5.660 

3.463 

6,264 

6.235 

2.789 

11.376 

11.552 

-3,463 

-4.850 

-3,732 

2,590 

-2,789 

54 

-11.376 

5,660 

2,176 

1,250 

2,783 

9,866 

1.427 

4.213 

4,596 

8,730 

2,114 

772 

9,638 

-1,427 

-4,213 

— 2,420 
-7,480 

2,783 

— 2,114 
-772 

-9,638 

9,866 

Capital Balance (net) 

Total Balance (net monetary move- 
ments) ...... 


17,906 

6.354 

— 17,906 

- 6,354 

— 

13,988 

15,415 

-13,988 

-15,415 


Note. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Survey of Current Business, June and September 1977. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Siatistical Sun-cy 


INTERNATIONAL INA'ESTMENTS 


($ million) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

U.S. assets abroad ...... 

179.195 

198,961 

222,809 

256,199 

295.630 

347.369 

U.S. official reserve assets .... 

12,167 

13,151 

I4-37S 

15.SS3 

16.226 

1 8.747 

Goldi 

10,206 

10,487 

11.652 

11.652 

11,599 

11,50s 

SDRs*-* 

1,100 

1,958 

2,166 

2,374 

2,335 

2.395 

Reserve position in the IMF*- * . 

585 

465 

552 

1.S52 

2,212 

4-434 

Foreign currencies ..... 

276 

241 

8 

5 

So 

320 

U.S. Government assets, other than official re- 
serve assets ...... 

34.167 

36,134 

38,840 

38,357 

41.S14 

45.0SS 

U.S. loans and other long-term assets*- * 

31.774 

34.136 

36,219 

36,294 

39.8 19 

44.132 

U.S. foreign currency holdings and U.S. short- 
term assets ...... 

2.393 

1.998 

2,621 

2.063 

1.995 

1,856 

U.S. private assets ..... 

132,861 

149,676 

169,591 

201,959 

237.590 

-282,634 

Direct investments abroad 

82,760 

89,878 

101,313 

110,172 

124,212 

137.244 

Foreign securities ..... 

23,545 

27,632 

27,792 

28,563 

35.186 

44.581 

U.S. claims on unaffiliated foreigners reported 
by U.S. nonbanking concerns: 

4,318 

4,658 

5.054 

5.52S 

5,960 

5.950 

Long-term ....-• 

5.319 

6,769 

8,713 

1 1.461 

12,465 

14,188 

Short-term ...... 

U.S. claims reported by U.S. banks, n.i.e. 
Long-term ....•• 

3.647 

5.063 

5.996 

7.179 

9.534 

11,660 

Short-term ....•• 

13.272 

15,676 

20,723 

39,056 

50.231 

69.01 1 

Foreign assets in the U.S. A. . . . ■ 

133.395 

161,831 

174.909 

197,425 

221,033 

2O4.822 

Foreign official assets in the U.S. A. 

52.458 

63,171 

69,639 

80,302 

87.471 

106.337 

U.S. Government securities 

44,402 

52,906 

53.777 

57.749 

63,292 

73.565 

Other U.S. Government liabilities 

1.225 

1,608 

2,761 

3.486 

5.1S6 

10,125 

U.S. liabilities reported by U.S. banks, n.i.e. . 

6,831 

8.469 

12,595 

18,420 

16,262 

17.155 

Other foreign official assets 

— 

18S 

506 

647 

2,731 

5.492 

Other foreign assets in the U.S. A. . 

80.937 

98,660 

105,270 

117.123 

133.562 

158,485 

Direct investments in the U.S. A. 

13.914 

14,868 

20,554 

25.144 

27.662 

30,182 

U.S. securities other than U.S. Treasury 
securities ...•-- 

40.13-8 

50.693 

46.116 

34.892 

45.338 

54,800 

U.S. liabilities to unaffiliated foreigners re- 
ported by U.S. nonbanking concerns; 
Long-term 

5.303 

6.223 

6,521 

6,431 

6.765 

5.818 

Short-term ...•■■ 

3.935 

4.491 

5.191 

7.155 

7.077 

7.200 

U.S. long-term liabilities reported by U.S. 
banks .....•• 

75S 

925 

1,152 

1. 161 

881 

1.054 

U.S. Treasury securities and other short-term 
liabilities reported by U.S. banks; 

U.S. Treasury securities . . • ■ 

1.193 

1,159 

958 

1,655 

4,245 

7,028 

U.S. short-term liabilities reported by U.S, 
banks, n.i.e. . . • • • 

15.696 

20,301 

24.776 

40,685 

•41. 59^ 

52.401 

Net Total (including U.S. gold stock) 

•15.800 

37.130 

47.900 

58,774 

74,597 

H2.5pS 


* Prcli nil nary. 


' Total reserve assets mclude increases from changes m the par value of the dollar, as onic.allv implementesi: on .'day Mh. 

, c »» tinlhon 

oUl stoc’:. $-17 riulhon 


'97^. the increase totalled S1.016 niilhon, consisting of S.S2.S niill.on gold stock. 5155 million bUK. a 
portion in I.MF; on October iStli, 1973. the increase ivas million, consisting of S1.1O5 million g 

and $5.) niillion reserve position in IMP 
’ Beginning m July 197., U.S. holdmg.s of special liraMiig rights and the reserve position uichide changes m tP.e SDK ba 
«'> cl>angcs in a uciglitcd average of e.xchaiige rates for curreiicie.s of K. member countries of th- LdP. 

’ Also includes paul-m capital subscription to internalional financial institutions and outstanding amounts of nn 


thaTiia^ Qn :;i^d Ulroimh mternational .igreemetits to be payable to the i;,S. (lovernrm-nl over periods in i sc ■ . 
of oiH- year, 1 - .xcludcs World \Var i debts that arc not l-emg serviced 

' Includes indebtedness tliat the borrower may contractually, or at its option, rep.iy with if. currency, with .i th.r.; 
'^ntintry-s currency, or by delivery of materials or transfer o. s-rvic.-. 

5(i:os'r; I3ure.>.u of Economic .An.alysis. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Statistical Survey 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENTS, BY AREA 
($ million) 


Area and Type 

OF Investment 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Receipts 

Payments 

Receipts 

Payments 

Receipts 

Payments 

Total, All Areas .... 
Direct . . . ... 

Other Private . . . 

U.S. Government 

Canada ..... 

Direct ..... 
Other Private . . . . 

U.S. Government . . . 

Latin America .... 
Direct ..... 
Other Private .... 
U.S. Government 

Western Europe .... 
Direct ..... 
Other Private .... 
U.S. Government 

Other Countries .... 
Direct ..... 
Other Private .... 
U.S. Government 

19,763 

11.379 

7.356 

1,028 

2,727 

i,r8o 

T !,537 

10 

4,157 

2,036 

1,867 

254 

4,599 

2.945 

1,418 

236 

8,280 

5,218 

2.534 

528 

11,019 

266 

6,491 

4,262 

865 

85 

482 

298 

1,067 

77 

953 

37 

6,616 

170 

3.819 

2,627 

2,471 

-66 

1,237 

1,300 

17,330 

8,567 

7.644 

1,119 

2,954 

1,239 

1,700 

15 

4,129 

1,600 

2,282 

247 

4.259 

2,643 

1,303 

313 

5.988 

3,085 

2,359 

544 

11,376 

1,046 

5,788 

4.542 

827 

181 

394 

252 

1,026 

105 

862 

59 

6,712 

756 

3,413 

2.543 
2,811 

4 

1,119 

1,688 

21,369 

11,127 

8,955 

1,287 

3,443 

1,376 

2,050 

17 

5,358 

2,098 

2,983 

277 

4.784 
2,996 
1,525 

263 

7.784 
4,657 

2,397 

730 

11,561 

1,360 

5,681 

4,520 

841 

215 

402 

224 

1,119 

167 

898 

54 

6,332 

873 

3,170 

2,289 

3,269 

105 

1,211 

1.953 


Source ; Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Siaiistical Surrey 


FOREIGN AID 
($ million) 


International Organizations .... 

AfDF 

ADB 

IDE 

IBRD 

IDA 

IFC 

Militarj' Grants ...... 

Western Europe ....-- 

Near East and South Asia .... 

Africa 

Far East and Pacific ..... 

Americas ....... 

Not Specified ...... 

Non-Iililitary Assistance ..... 

Western Europe ...•■• 
Austria ....... 

France ....... 

Germany, Federal Republic 

Italy ....... 

United Kingdom . . . . • 

Yugoslavia ...... 

Eastern Europe ...... 

Near East and South Asia . . . • 

Greece ....... 

India ....... 

Pakistan ....... 

Turkey 

Africa ........ 

Par East and Pacific , . . . ■ 

Cambodia ....... 

China (Taiwan) ...... 

Japan ....... 

Korea, Republic . ■ ■ • ■ 

Philippines ...... 

Vict-Nam South ..... 

Americas ....... 

Brazil ........ 

Other International Organizations and Unspeci- 
fied Areas ....... 


Total 

1945-76* 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

5,112 

373 

537 

654 

1. 102 

15 

— 

— 

— 

15 

1S5 

12 

2 

30 

75 

1.876 

197 

192 

268 

255 

648 

12 

— 

— 

— 

2.353 

152 

344 

357 

757 

35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

65,686 

2,852 

2,842 

2,901 

1,354 

17,119 

73 

108 

47 

94 

10,878 

250 

1,156 

760 

932 

408 

II 

16 

19 

16 

35,484 

2,491 

1,156 

2.043 

280 

1.349 

25 

24 

26 

16 

449 

3 

6 

6 

6 

108,448 

3,580 

3.943 

5.126 

5.485 

24,138 

— 20 

131 

271 

iSz 

1,087 

— 2 

— 2 

— 2 

2 

4,107 

12 

— II 

—15 

-41 

2,922 

8 

46 

33 

— 22 

2,982 

II 

-8 

-13 

-13 

5,823 

-132 

— 162 

-So 

— 18 

2,065 

-44 

-27 

38 

78 

1,990 

369 

— 102 

-58 

166 

30,428 

1,027 

623 

1,936 

2,397 

1,996 

43 

65 

1 12 

121 

9,107 

67 

-182 

243 

120 

4,891 

134 

122 

134 

252 

2,886 

65 

121 

72 

57 

6,102 

29S 

465 

409 

505 

26,441 

94S 

1.370 

1,161 

1,087 

847 

128 

2SS 

78 

— 

2,779 

39 

119 

191 

1. 15 

2,I.|2 

—230 

>> 

10 

64 

6.235 

214 

63 

314 

344 

1,736 

71 

43 

77 

100 

6j68g 

438 

585 

164 

— 

12.505 

530 

799 

826 

517 

3.273 

79 

263 

193 

145 

6.844 

427 

657 

5S1 

6.1 2 


* Preliminary. 


Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Statistical Survey 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

($ million, excluding gold) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports f.o.b. . 
Exports f.o.b. . 

45.563 

44.130 

55.555 

49.767 

69,121 

71,314 

100,997 

98,507 

96,902 

107,591 

120,677 

1 14.997 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


(S million) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Food and live animals ..... 

Meat and preparations ..... 

Coffee, green ....... 

Crude materials, inedible, except fuels . 

Ores and metal scrap ...... 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. .... 

Petroleum and products ..... 

Petroleum, crude and partly refined 

Petroleum products ..... 

Chemicals ....... 

Machinery and transport equipment 

Machinery ....... 

Machinery, non-electrical .... 

Engines and parts ..... 

Other non-electrical machinery . 

Electrical apparatus ..... 

Telecommunications .... 

Transport equipment ..... 

Automobiles and parts . ... 

Automobiles, new ..... 

Other manufactured goods ..... 

Paper and manufactures ..... 

Metals and manufactures .... 

Iron and steelmill products .... 

Bars, rods, shapes and pilings 

Plates and sheets ..... 

Nonferrous base metals .... 

Metal manufactures, n.e.c. .... 

Textiles, other than clothing .... 

Clothing ....... 

Other transactions ...... 

8,014 

1,671 

1,570 

5-014 

1,304 

8,174 

7,614 

4,593 

3,021 

2,463 

21,076 

10,150 

5,652 

1,478 

1,768 

4,499 

2,070 

10,926 

9,252 

6,517 

21,462 

1,458 

6,913 

2,775 

764 

1-330 

2,002 

1.431 

1,580 

2,168 

1,794 

9,386 

1,353 

I, 505 

6,066 

1,855 

25,454 

24,293 

16,546 

7,748 

4,018 

24,060 

11,809 

6,470 

1,501 

2,164 

5,339 

2,281 

12,251 

10,264 

7,298 

27,145 

1,852 

II, 111 
4,756 
1,507 
2,059 

3.038 

2.039 

1,615 

2,331 

2,256 

8-503 

1,141 

1.561 
5,506 
1,978 

26,476 

24,814 

19,293 

5,521 

3.696 

23.457 

11,970 

7.059 

1,615 

2,468 

4,911 

2,077 

11,487 

9,921 

7,124 

23,927 

1,673 

8,944 

4,037 

930 

1,680 

2,063 

1,769 

1,219 

2.562 

2,518 

10,267 

1,447 

2,632 

7,014 

2,251 
33,996 
31,794 . 

26,384 

5.411 

4,772 

29,824 

15,446 

8,021 

1,934 

2,698 

7,424 

3,655 

14,378 

13,104 

8,928 

- 30,179 

2,103 

9,898 

3,809 

848 

1,795 

2,941 

2,051 

1,635 

3.634 

2,538 


[continued on next page 

















LTITiD STAiit^S Or AZ-IiRlCA 




*> * V » 


O 3 :r 3 :o 3 mzs- 


Eji?cp-rs 



-?75 

1074 

3 C *5 

1076 

Jee-d and live ?--— 



11,950 

r^.c 55 

15.42-1 

^ I'. 7:0 

Grains ann nren^naticns . 



5 ',.£C 5 


11,642 

; IC.Oi: 

v*» izcl- Trxifs.t; liOzr 



.1,154 

« -V-v 


S 4. 041 

Qczrs ^ grams .... 



5.55S 

4 . 6.-5 


1 t >, C2Z 

diarze fcom) .... 



2,536 

3 - 77 - 



C~c.e materials, men: cl e, except me,s . 



S,3Sp 

ro.o^.1 

9.724 

\ lo.Soi 

Soybeans ..... 



Z.762 


2 , 55 ' 

i =.3: = 

Te.rti’e fibres and v,-aste . 



^* 3*3 

1.75a 

-o 45 

1 1,426 

I'lireral fuels, 2abricar:ts, etc. 



1.671 


4.470 

; 4,226 

Coal ...... 



I,Ol 4 


4,259 

2 ,OIC 

Chemicals ..... 



5.749 

S. 5 :q 

5,601 

1 O.QsS 

Chemical elements and comt>otmds . 



^. 33 S 

3.613 

1.643 

4.40S 

Plastic materials and resins 



1,02s 

1,63$ 

:.i 65 

1,67a 

Machinerv and transport eqsinment 


- 

27.S60 

3S.159 

35 , 65 S 

30.510 

2'Iachizerr ..... 


• 

X7.5SS 

24 . 3 'S 

29.215 

52.111 

llachinerT, non-electrical 



12.556 

i7.aoS 

41,613 

42,811 

Po-.ver generating machinerv 


- 

2.21S 

2 SS2 

3.551 

3.662 

Tractors and parts . 



i.ooS 

1,484 

2,126 

2.221^ 

Electronic computers, parts and access 

ones 


1.717 

2 ,IQS 

2.22^ 

2.58s 

Electrical apparatus 



5.03a 

7.019 

7.564 

0,278 

Pov.'er machinerv and srntchgear 


. 

1.006 

1.39a 

1,709 

2,13s 

Telecommunications apparatus . 


. 

1.030 

1.361 

1.574 

1,00; 

Transport equipment 



TO,2Sr 

13.S71 

16,352 

17,390 

Road motor vehicles and parts 



5.573 

7.24 s 

9,200 

10,127 

Automobiles, non-militar\-, ne-.v 



1,790 

2.303 

2,852 

3 . '--4 

Trucks and tractor trucks', commercial 

. Tievr 


715 

1,140 

1.712 

1.508 

Parts and accessories, commercial 



2.616 

3.193 

3.620 

3,213 

Aircraft, parts and accessories 



4 . ”9 

5.766 

6,136 

6,110 

Other manufactured goods . 



II.II 2 

16,515 

16,502 

17.777 

Paper and manufactures . 



910 

1,522 

1.447 

1,624 

Metals and manufactures 



3.46S 

5 - 7-5 

1,661 

6, 1 80 

Iron and steelmill products . 



1.25S 

a, 500 

a. 3 82 

1.833 

Metal manufactures, n.e.c. 



I, III 

1.665 

1,801 

2.0s^0 

Textiles, other than clothing . 
Professional, scientific and controlling 

instru- 

1,425 

1.795 

1,623 

1,970 

ments . . . . • 



1,214 

1, 65 a 

1.792 

1.951 

Other transactions . . . • 


. 

I.S42 

2.5S7 

3.161 

2,710 

Estimate for shipments of $ioo or less 

• 

• 

1,001 

1.563 

1.572 

1,100 


Imports 


Algeria 
Aunralia . 
^'Igium/LuRcmbourg 
Brazil . 

Canada 

China (Tauvan) 

‘■ranee 

^rrman}'. Fed, Rep. 
”''agKong. 

Indonesia 
Iran . 

Italy . I ; 

Japan . ’ 

Bn.’ca, Republic . 

;’rth':r lands 
'''."vria 

I’ndippip^,.^ 

Arabia ! 
‘-trd Kincdtttn . 

' rneznela 


PRINXIPAL COUNTRIES 
{$ million) 


1974 

1975 

1,091 

1.359 

1.044 

1.147 

1.6S3 

I. 199 

1.705 

1.467 

22,280 

22.151 

2,107 

1.946 

2.305 

2,163 

6,329 

5.140 

1.637 

1,573 

1.693 


4.136 

1.39S 

2.593 

2,457 

12,356 

11.425 

1,360 

1 . 4)2 

I 

1 . 0 .J 5 

3.3S6 

3,066 

1,349 

1,080 

3.289 

3.283 

1,001 

756 

1,670 

2,023 

4.023 

3.773 

4.679 

3.025 


1976 

Export.! 

1974 

1975 

1076 

2,209 

Australia 

2.157 

1.S15 

2.185 

1,21 1 

Belguim/Luxcmbourg . 

2.283 

2.317 

2 I 

1. 1 10 

Brazil. 

3.0SS 

3.040 

2. 8 00 

1.737 

Canada 

10.036 

21.74 ) 

2 4.!a'‘0 

26,23s 

Chin.a (Taiwan) 

1.327 

1.630 

1.6,45 

2,q8o 

I-rancc 


3.031 

3.440 

2,509 

Germany. Fed. Kcp. 

3.0S5 

5 .^'^ ; 

5.7,40 

5.591 

India .... 

760 

1,200 

1.455 

a.313 

Iran .... 

1.734 

3.24) 

2 . 7 / 

3.003 

Israel .... 

1 ,206 

1.551 

I . 

1,380 

It.aly .... 

2 , 75 - 

2.>67 

.4.06S 

2,530 

Jap.an 

10.670 

0,563 

10, 1 ! 4 

15.503 

Korea. Republic . 

1.546 

r.76: 

2.<'I5 

2.303 

Me.xico 

4 . 5 ' S'; 

. 4.1 4 I 


2.233 

Nctl'.erlaiid': 

i.0"0 

4.103 


1.S08 

South .Africa 

1 .16,0 

1.302 

1 . 3 )' 

I,0‘’0 

Spain .... 

l.Slio J 

j 

2.^-2 1 

3,018 

Switzcrl.an-.l . 

1,1 «;<' 

M.h) 

2,1 7 4 

S.Si 

rs.s.R. . 


1 . 1 • 

2 , 3 f ’ ' 

1,2:3 

l‘n:{f<I Kinirdoin . 

4 . 57 ! 1 

5 . ' • r 4 

4 , r ‘ 4 > 

3 . 25 ) 

3.573 

Ver.ezurl.a . 

1 . 7 - 1 

1 

1 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Statistical Survey 


TOURISM 

FOREIGN VISITORS BY COUNTRY OF NATIONALITY 


(’ooo) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Canada ..... 

8,809 

8,665 

9,918 

France ..... 

189 

166 

157 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

332 

296 

298 

Japan . ... 

638 

763 

746 

Mexico ..... 

1,619 

1,841 

2,156 

United Kingdom .... 

479 

450 

438 

Total (inch others) 

13.955 

14.123 

15,698 

Tourist receipts (? million) 

3.413 

4.033 

4.875 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 




1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Passengers carried 
Passenger-miles 

Revenue tons-originated 
Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

million 

1 1 

tt 

million dollars 

ft f 1 

289 

10.785 

1,572 

11,124 

423 

276 

8,863 

1.472 

11,996 

384 

262 

8.572 

1.531 

12,790 

409 

255 

9,308 

1,616 

14,003 

444 

275 

10,349 

1,619 

15,993 

540 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


Motor Vehicles Registered (’ooo) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Passenger Cars and Taxis 

Buses and Coaches . 

Goods Vehicles 

Motor Cycles . 

97,096 

407 

21,239 

3,760 

101,986 

426 

23,233 

4,357 

104,857 

447 

24,589 

4,966 

107,371 

I 26,356 

5,494 

109,675 

27,612 

5,tto 


* Estimates. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


(million ton-miles) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Atlantic Coast Rivers 

Gulf Coast Rivers .... 
Pacific Coast Rivers* 

Jfississippi River Systemf . 

Great Lakes System .... 

Total .... 

28,620 

30,473 

8,525 

142,385 

105,027 

29,238 

32,513 

9.549 

158,453 

108,900 

34,200 

32,300 

10,500 

155,300 

125,900 

35,400 

33,500 

10,300 

168,300 

107,400 

31,800 

30,800. 

9,700 

170,700 

99,200 

315,030 

338,700 

358,200 

354,900 

342,200 


* Includes Alaskan waterways. 

t Includes main channels and all tributaries of the Mississippi. Illinois, Missouri and Ohio Rivers 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


S(a!isl:c.^! Sutrev 


OCEAN SHIPPING 
Sea-GOIN'G rklEP.CHANT VESSELS 
{displacement in 'ooo dead weight tons) 



I 

1973 

1 1 

19: 

74 

Xu.'.tBER 

Registered 

Gross 

Tonnage 

Nu.mber 

Registered 

Gross 

Tonnage 

Cargo Ships 

54S 

7.762 

521 

7.519 

Tankers .... 

279 

9.433 

263 

10.0S6 

Total (inch others) . 

S91 

17,608 

S43 

17.9*19 


Source: U.S. Maritime Administration. 


Vessels Entered and Cleared in Foreign Trade in All Ports 



Entered 

Cleared 

Number 

Displacement 
(’000 net tons) 

Number 

Displacement 
(’000 net tons) 

1971. 

51.443 

255.779 

50.400 

258,082 

1972. 

54.147 

295.2S1 

53.615 

299,87.) 

1973 - 

57.205 

344.772 

56,159 

34S.043 

1974 .... 

54.565 

346,830 

54.005 

352.0S.) 

1975. 

51.443 

335.000 

51.017 

363,000 


Source: Bureau of tiie Census. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


Scheduled .Xir Carriers 
(miUion) 



1975 

19 

76 

Uomc.stic 

International 

Domestic 

International 

Miles flown .... 

i.Qog 

332 

2.001 

310 

Passengers . , . • 

189 

16 

20G 

17 

Passenger-miles 

131,700 

31,100 

145,300 

.13.700 

Freight ton-miles . 

2.331 

1.259 

2.475 

1.351 

Mail ton-miles 

665 

312 

70S 

202 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



1971 

1972 

1073 

1974 

^973 

Rirphones (at December 31st) . 

125,1 42,000 

1 3 1. 108.000 

1 38,286,000 

I .( r ,0-10. oo'» 


'atho So).! (, at December 31st) . 

c.cvision sct.s {.at December 3i.';t) 
ueoks published (titles)* . 

"'^'"■sp^perst .... 
'-'•.v.sp.aper circulation) 

336,000.000 

35.1,000,000 



!1 ... 

9 3,000,000 

00.000,000 

1 1 7.f)on.onrj 

1 2 r, 


30.035 

1.749 

1. 70 1 

30.95 > 

1.774 

. -• 

30, ^72 

; 4 K 

62. 23 1. ooo 

02,5 10.000 


6i,8 77,-0 - 



’ Pigurcs cover only the coinincrci.al production of the hook 
university thc.scs and other non-tr.ide bool: production, 
t Figures rel.Tte to English language d.’.ilies only. 


tr.idc, cNclnding 


government 


I'lligie;' 






























UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


EDUCATION 

(’ooo) 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution 



1976/77 

1977/78* 

Pupils 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Teachers 

Elementary 

34.172 

1,378 

33.300 

1.330 

Secondary 

15,821 

1,118 

15.700 

I, no 

Higher .... 

10.105 

687 

11,300 

700 

Total 

60,093 

3.183 

1 60,300 

1 3.140 

1 


* Preliminary. 

Source: Department of Health, Education and Welfai'e. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Preamble 

We, the people of the United State.s, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 

Article I 

Section i 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

Section 2 

1. The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year by the people of the 
several States and the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall not 
have attained to the age of twentj^-five years and been 
seven years a citizen of the United States and who shall 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which 
he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be included 
within this Union according to their respective numbers, 
which shall be determined by adding to the whole number 
of free persons, including those bound to service for a term 
of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of 
all other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made 
within three years after the first meeting of the Congress of 
the United States, and within every subsequent term of 
ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The 
number of Representatives shall not e.xceed one for every 
thirty thousand, but each State shall have at least one 
Representative; and until such enumeration shall be made, 
the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 3; 
Massachusetts 8; Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions i; Connecticut 5; Now York 6; New Jersey 4; Penn- 
sylvania 8; Delaware i; Maryland 6; Virginia 10; North 
Carolina 5; South Carolina 5; and Georgia 3.* 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from 
any State, the Executive Authority thereof shall issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

* See Article XIV, Amendments. 


5. The House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker and other officers and shall have the sole power 
of impeachment. 


Section 3 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature 
thereof, for six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be -assembled in conse- 
quence of the first election, they shall be divided as equally 
as may be into three classes. The seats of the Senators of 
the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the 
second year, of the second class at the expiration of the 
fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration of the 
sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen every second 
year, and if vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise, 
during the recess of the Legislature or of any State, the 
Executive thereof may make temporary appointment until 
the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

i-r ’• person shall be a Senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
e ected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be 


4. the Vice-President of the United States shall be 
resident of the Senate, but shall have no vote unless they 
be equally divided. 

„ The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a 
i^resident pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, 
or when he shall exercise the office of the President of the 
United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all im- 
peachments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall be 
on oath or affirmation. When the President of the United 
^’^^.^hief Justice shall preside; and no per- 
convicted without the concurrence of two- 
tniras of the members present. • 

impeachment shall not extend 
nmn ^e^o^al from office, and disqualification to 

thP any office of hononr, trust, or profit under 

rile convicted shall neverthe- 

subject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment, according to law. 

Section 4 

I- The times, places and manner of holding elections for 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Senators and Kepresentatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress mav at. 
any time by law make or alter such regulation.s, excep't as 
to places of choosing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall be on the hr.st Monday in 
December, unless they shall by law appoint a different 
day. 

Sedior. 5 

1. E?xh House shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, and a 
majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business; 
but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, ana 
may be authorised to compel the attendance of absent 
members in such manner and under such penalties as each 
House mat- provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its proceed- 
ings, punish its members for disorderly behaviour, and 
with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

3. Each House shall keep a journal of its procccding.s, 
and from time to time publish the same, excepting such 
parts as may in their judgment require secrecy; and the 
yeas and nay.s of the members of either Hou.se on any 
question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, 
be entered on the journal. 

Meitner House, during the session of Congress shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than 
three days, nor to an\- other place than that in which the 
two Houses shall be sitting. 


Sfdion 6 

I. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a 
compensation for their services to be ascertained by law. 
and paid out of the Treasury of the Enitcd States. They 
shall in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance ax 
the session of their respective Mouses, and in going to and 
returning from the same: and for any speech or debate in 
either House they shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 

Mo Senator or Representative shall, tluring the time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil ofhcc 
under the authoriri’’ of the United States winch shall have 
been created, or tiie emoluments whereof shall have been 
incrc.ased during such time; and no person holding any 
ofiice under the United States shall be a member of cither 
House during his continuance in office. 


Sfdion 7 

1 - .\1! hills for raising revenue shall originate in tiie 
House of Representatives, but the Senate may propose or 
concur with .amendments, as on other bill>. 


2. Everv bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate shall, before it becomes a 
law. be presented to the Erc.sident of the United rilate^ 

’ he approve, he shall sign it. but if not he sli.il! return it. 
With his ohjectioiis to tluil House in wlin'ii it shall have 
‘••igiii.ated, who sli.all enter the oluections .it barge 0:1 thei. 
jgurn.u and pmcetal to reconsider it Ii after sne.ii recon- 
, ration two-Xhirds of that 1 louse shall .igree to pa'-s the 
Isl.. it shall be .Sent, togetlier with the objections, to tin- 
‘‘ba r House, Iw which it shall likewise be lecotisidered; .am'. 
•< approved bv tu-o.tlnr.-ls of fh.at House It -.hall become - 
Hut 


ll approved bv two-tliirds of that House .. 

*0^. Hut in all such cases the votes of both Ih'U’-es sh.t.l 

tin- names of tir- 

-s >:'.s votin': for and against the bill siial! Iw enterevl on. 
y';-; J'aurna; oi earli House lesp'.-ctivelv If am InU Utmil 
. ii- Tetiirjied hv the President within teti il.vys tr'uue,.\v 
'■^••'.-•ptedt aft, ■ 


it shall h.at'e fe-en pr<-'ente.i 


to liim. tl 


i/;r ConsHiidtcr: 


same shall be p. Law in like manner .as 1; do had .stcn.e.l tt, 
unless the Congress bv their ndionrntiien: nrevent its 
return; in which, case it shall not be .a iar 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to vCnich, the con- 
currence of the Senate and Kou.sr of Konresentatives m.rv 
be necess.ary (except on a question of adiournment' sh.al; 
be presented to tiie President of the I'r.ued St.tte.-. and 
before the same shall take enect slnail be .apnrove.a Iw hin:. 
or being dtsp.pnroved bv him shat! be renassed bv two- 
thirds of the Senate and the House of l\eprese;ttnt■^•es, 
according to the rules and limitations prescribed in tiie 
case of a bill. 

Sfclton a 

1. The Congress shall have power: 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, impo.sts. and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common deiencc and 
genera! welfare of the United States; hut ai'. uuttei-. imposu. 
and excises shall be uniform tbroughotn the United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United State.-. 

3. To regulate commerce with, foreign nation.-., and 
among the several States and witii the InJi.in tribe.-. 

To establis’.i a uniform rule o; naturaliration and 
uniform iaw.s on the subject of bar.knipicies throughout 
the United States. 

5. To coin mone.v, regulate the value there'-,!, am! of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights .nml me.asnres. 

6. To Drovidc for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the Ihtittd State.- 

7. To establish post-ofiices .nnei post-roads 

S. To promote the progress of sci'tnce and useful arts hv 
.securing for limited times to author.-; and inventors the 
e.xchisive rights to their respective writings and di-coveries. 

Q. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Sunreme Court. 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonie.s com- 
mitted on the high sc.a.s, and offences against tlie law of 
nation -- 

It. To declare war, grant letters ot marque and repris-al, 
and make niics concerning capture.s on laud .ami water. 

12. To raise and .support armies, hut no apjiroiiri.ition 
of money to tiiat use shall be for .a loii'ger term tii.au iw-i 
years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy 

1 t. To make rules lor the government and r'-gulati.-m 
the land ami naval force.-. 

15 'I'o provide for calling forth the imiiti.i to exi-cnti- 
the laws of the Union, siipiue— nisiirreeiiou , ,in.l rep"! 
inv.aston.- 

lo To providi- !or orgauiruig, aruin:;; an.i di -ciplimn ; 
the tnilitia. and lor gucerinng such par! oj th, in a-, r.i.w I— 
cmpIovetS in tii,- service of the United yt,,!, -, !e--rviu,; tr. 
tile States n-spectivelv tiie app'iiutm.'.mt of tli,- (.mi .in ! 
tile authority of traimir; tiie imlKi.; .u-'.-ard',;:” t !i,- 
discipline pre-crib'ed by t.'cuigre- . 

17. ’1<1 exeici-e exclusive iee'.-la'.V'e. U'. .'.U e.e,- 
soever over sucii dt'-liie! im'! exce'.'.!!:;'.' t’-"- neb- ■.5:;.-.:-- 
as iii.ty, i>v ce--u>ii oi ii.art icul.ar S’..!'.,-- e.u : • - 

of C'ongr,---. l.'-couii' t::,- s'.'.it 0: Co'-'iijim. ::! .d I'm!- 1 
State- am! to e.v.nci-e h!;,- .'.u!h--r;!-. • a'.: - 

piirclias.-,! I..,- til.- "! fie- i.,- it-- :. ■■ •-! 

wb.icis ti'.>- s.inw -li.dl (f, i ,v t!\. '■!'■ :!• : 

.ar-.. n.i!-. dw-!!,':',.-. .n. ! ute.,-: ii---- !fe.! ! 

m T>, -d! iae. - w he. b d! !■•■ i" - ■ a ; 

fo; c.'.Tt v.e.'.: :’.i!'. ta-- !"■, ■ •. : : . ' 

ot!’--r p .-vr-r-, i v ti e- de: 

n'.--m. O'. tU- Ueit-'". S’...!'- . S' 
he!c->. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Section 9 

1. The migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may 
be imposed on such importations, not exceeding ten dollars 
for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion 
the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill or attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless 
in proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore 
directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State. 

6. No preference shall bo given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over those 
of another, nor shall vessels bound to or from one State 
be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties to another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but 
in consequence of appropriations made by law; and a 
regular statement and account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of all public money shall be published from time to 
time, 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States. And no person holding any office of profit or trust 
under them shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
accept of any present, emolument, office, or title of any 
kind whatever from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Section 10 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance or con- 
federation, grant letters of marque and reprisal, coin 
money, emit billsVDf credit, make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts, pass any bill of 
attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation 
of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
lay any impost or duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspec- 
tion laws, and the net produce of all duties and imposts, 
laid by any State on imports or exports, shall be for the 
use of the Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time 
of peace, enter into agreement or compact with another 
State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. 

Article II 

Section 1 

r. The Executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. He shall hold his office 
during the term of four j'ears, and, together rvith the 
Vice-President chosen for the same term, be elected as 
follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the Congress; but no 
Senator or Representative or person holding an office of 
trust or profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective States and 
vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall 
not bo an inhabitant of the same State with themselves. 
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And they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and 
of the number of votes for each, which list they shall sign 
and certify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the President of 
the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. 
The person having the greatest number of votes shall be 
the President, if such number be a majoritj' of the whole 
number of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal number 
of votes, then the House of Representatives shall immed- 
iately choose by ballot one of them for President; and if 
no person. have a majority, then from the five highest on 
the list the said House shall in like manner choose the 
President. But in choosing the President, the vote shall 
be taken by States, the representation from each State 
having one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and 
a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. 
In every case, after the choice of the President, the person 
having the greatest number of votes of the electors shall 
be the Vice-President. But if there should remain two or 
more who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose from 
them by ballot the Vice-President.* 

4. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors and the day on which they shall give their votes, 
which day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

-5. No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen 
of the United States, at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, shall be eligible to the office of President; neither 
shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty-five years and been four- 
teen years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve 
on the Vice-President, and the Congress may be law 
provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or 
inability, both of the President and Vice-President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as President, and such 
officer shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his 
services a compensation which shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive within that period 
any other emolument from the United States, or any of 
them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office he shall 
take the following oath or affirmation: 

"I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 


Section 2 

r. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and of the militia of 
the several States when called into the actual service of the 
United States; he may require the opinion, in writing, of 
the principal officer in each of the executive departments 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their respectiv'e 
ofhees, and he shall have power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offences against the United States except in 
cases of impeachment. 

* This clause is amended by Article XII and Article XX, Amendments. 
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2. lie shall have power by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur; and he shall nominate and by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United 
States whose appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established by law; but the 
Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they think proper in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all vacan- 
cies that may happen during the recess of the Senate by 
granting commissions, which shall expire at the end of 
their next session. 

Section 3 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress informa- 
tion of the state of the Union, and recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene 
both Houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement 
between them with respect to the time of adjournment, 
he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receiv'e ambassadors and other public 
ministers; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
c.vccuted, and shall commission all the officers of the 
United States. 

Section 4 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the 
United States shall be removed from offioe on impeachment 
for conviction of treason, bribery or other high crimes 
and misdemeanours. 

Article III 

Section i 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in 
one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Con- 
gress may from time to time ordain and establish. The 
judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behaviour, and shall at stated 
times receive for their services a compensation which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

Section 2 

I - The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and 
equity arising under this Constitution, the laws of the 
‘•'nited States, and treaties made, or which shall be made. 
Under their authoritv; to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers .and consuls; to all cases of admiralty 
nnd ni.aritime jurisdiction; to controver.sies to which the 
' nited States shall be <a partv; to controversies between 
two or more Slates, between a State and citizens of 
another State, between citizens of different St.atcs. between 
of the same State claiming lands under grants of 
mticrent States, and between a State, or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign Slates, citizens, or subjects 
^ In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
J aniiters, and consuls, and those in wliich a State shall be 
party, the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction 
? ‘o' other cases before mentioned tlic Supreme t oiirt 
a.’. 1 h.avc appellate jurisdiction both as to haw and fact, 
such exceptions and under such regulations as the 

I omtross shall make. 

5. } ''‘•e trml of np crimes, except in cases of impe.achriient, 
• * h- by jury, and such trials sh.all be held in the St.ate 
the said eruiies shall ha\'e been commitfed ; but when 
’j’,'' ’■'"unnitted within any State the trial shall be .it sucli 
t < r places as the Congress mav by have ha\’e tlit< e!ei! 

n 3 

! Trc.a.on ag.unst the United State-- sl-.at! eons-.s* only 
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in levying wa.r against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. Xo person shall be 
convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two 
witne.sse.s to the same overt act, or on confession in open 
court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work 
corruption of blood of forfeiture except during the life of 
the person attained. 


Article IV 

Section I 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other 
State. And the Congres.s may by general laws prescribe 
the manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings 
shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Section 2 

1. The citizens of cacli State shall be entitled to all 
privilege.s and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, felony, 
or other crime, who shall flee from justice, .and be found m 
another State, shall, on demand of the Pxccutivc authority 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to he re- 
moved to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. Xo person held to service or labour in one Slate, under 
the laws thereof, e.scaping into another shall in con.seipience 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labour, hut shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labour may be due. 

.‘'rriioi: 3 

1 Xcw Statc.s may be admitted by the Congre.s-- into 
this I’nion; hut no new State shall ho formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States, or part-> of 
States, without the consent of the Legislatures of the 
States concerned, as well as of the Con.gr<^'^i'- 

2. The Congress shall luu'e power to disporo of and make 
all needful rulc.s and regulations respecting the territory;,' or 
other property belonging to the Ifnited State.s; and nothing 
in this Constitution sh.all be so constriiei! as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States, c>r of anv p.irticul.ar State. 

Section 4 

The United State.s sh.all giiarnntc-e to everv St.ate in this 
Union a Kepiiblican form of goverrinient. and sh.all prot-ect 
each of them ag.ainst invasion, .and on application of th'' 
Legislature, or of the executive (when the f.ee.ap-t.ttire 
cannot bi- convened) .ag.ainst domestic vioienee 


Articlc V 

The Congress, wheueviir t wo-t.'iirds of both. iiou-.--. sh.all 
deem it iiece.ss.arv. slmll propu'e .am--ndm--:its to t.hr. I'on- 
stitution, or. on the app'ic.ition n! tig- of t-.-.o- 

thirds of the M-veral State-., sl-.a!! call a c<-;r.'er.tioe. for 
propo'-ing air.'-ivlm.-nt'-, v!-.ic!i m eith.er c.-.---, --.h.iU b- '. .'.t; ’. 
to all intents and pnrpo.t-^. as part <>{ ih-.s tit-it;' !-., 

\vh>-n ralifi-d by th- 'Le.-e-hal-iTc of tiiree-fo-nth <J. th- 
s-ver.al St.ate;. or bv r.-anventi--:'.- in thr. -- -fo-.-: th.- th-r-- f. 
.as the on- or th-.- otln-r mi-h- of r.-.tific.ation re:-.', 1-- p.o-- 
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Section 9 

1 . The migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may 
be imposed on such importations, not exceeding ten dollars 
for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion 
the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill or attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless 
in proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore 
directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over those 
of another, nor shall vessels bound to or from one State 
be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties to another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but 
in consequence of appropriations made by law; and a 
regular statement and account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of all public money shall be published from time to 
time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States. And no person holding any office of profit or trust 
under them shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
accept of any present, emolument, office, or title of any 
kind whatever from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Section 10 

1 . No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance or con- 
federation, grant letters of marque and reprisal, coin 
money, emit bills^f credit, make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts, pass any bill of 
attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation 
of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
lay any impost or duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspec- 
tion laws, and the net produce of all duties and imposts, 
laid by any State on imports or exports, shall be for the 
use of the Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time 
of peace, enter into agreement or compact with another 
State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. 

Article II 

Section i 

1. The Executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. He shall hold his office 
during the term of four years, and, together with the 
Vice-President chosen for the same term, be elected as 
follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the Congress; but no 
Senator or Representative or' person holding an office of 
trust or profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective States and 
vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves. 


And they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and 
of the number of votes for each, which list they shall sign 
and certify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the President of 
the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. 
The person having the greatest number of votes shall be 
the President, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal number 
of votes, then the House of Representatives shall immed- 
iately choose by ballot one of them for President; and if 
no person have a majority, then from the five highest on 
the list the said House shall in like manner choose the 
President. But in choosing the President, the vote shall 
be taken by States, the representation from each State 
having one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and 
a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. 
In every case, after the choice of the President, the person 
having the greatest number of votes of the electors shall 
be the Vice-President. But if there should remain two or 
more who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose from 
them by ballot the Vice-President.* 

4. The Congress maj’’ determine the time of choosing the 
electors and the day on which they shall give their votes, 
which day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

5. No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen 
of the United States, at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, shall be eligible to the office of President; neither 
shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty-five years and been four- 
teen years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve 
on the Vice-President, and the Congress may be law 
provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or 
inability, both of the President and Vice-President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as President, and such 
officer shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his 
services a compensation which shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive within that period 
any other emolument from the United States, or any of 
them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office he shall 
take the following oath or affirmation: 

"I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 


Section 2 

I. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and of the militia of 
the several States when called into the actual service of the 
United States; he may require the opinion, in writing, of 
the principal officer in each of the executive departments 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offences against the United States except in 
cases of impeachment. 

* This danse is amended by Article XII and Article XX, Amendments. 
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2. He shall have power by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur; and he shall nominate and br- 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United 
States whose appointments are not heroin otherwise pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established by law; but the 
Congress may by Ihw vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they think proper in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all vacan- 
cies that may happen during the recess of the Senate bj- 
granting commissions, which shall expire at the end of 
their next session. 

Section 3 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress informa- 
tion of the state of the Union, and recommend to their con- 
sideration suoh measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene 
both Houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement 
between them with respect to the time of adjournment, 
he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other public 
ministers; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed, and shall commission all the officers of the 
United States. 

Section 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the 
United Stales shall be removed from office on impeachment 
for conviction of treason, bribery or other high crimes 
and misdemeanours. 

Article III 

Section i 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in 
one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Con- 
gress may from time to time ordain and establish. The 
judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behaviour, and shall at stated 
times receive for their services a compensation which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

Sfcfi’on 2 

I. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and 
equity arising under this Constitution, the laws of the 
tuited States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls; to all cases of admiralty 
upd maritime jurisdiction, to controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party; to controversies between 
tu'o or more States, between a State and citizens of 
•"mothpr State, between citizens of different States, between 
of the same State claiming lands under grants of 
mtlcrent St.atcs, and between a State, or the citizens 
UTcof. and foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
juimstcrs, and consuls, and those in which a State shall be 
r ' Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction 
'U '] > the other cases before mentioned tiic Supreme Court 
;-!in have appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, 
';'Ui such exceptions and under such regulations as the 
^-mivress shall make. 

.1 The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impe.iclimcnt. 
• •'ll' !■ *' und such trials shall be held m the State 

" U'u said crimes shall have been committed ; but when 
‘■ptCAmmitted within any State the trial shall be at such 
l or pi, aces as the Congress may by law have diieeted 


!• tT,p<cci St.atcs sUal! consist only 
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in levying war against them, or in adhering t(> their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. Xo person sh.all be 
convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open 
court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work 
corruption of blood of forfeiture except during the life of 
the person attained. 


Article IV 

Sectinn 1 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other 
State. And the Congre.ss may by general laws prescribe 
the manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings 
shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Section 2 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States, 

2. A person charged in any Stale with treason, felony, 
or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found m 
another State, shall, on demand of the I'ixecutive authority 
of the State from which he fled, he delivered up, to be re- 
moved to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. Xo person held to service or labour in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another shall in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labour, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to wliom such service or l.abnur may bo due. 

Secliem 3 

1, Xcw States may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States, or p.irts of 
States, without the consent of the Legislature^ of the 
States concerned, as well as of the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and maV.e 
all needful rule.s and regulations respecting the territory <ir 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 
in this Constitution shall be so construed .as to prejudice 
anycl.aimsof the l.hiited States, or of .any particular State 

Section .) 

The L'nited States shall guarantee to every St.ite in tins 
Union a Kcpiiblican form of govi-rnment. and shall prfiti ct 
each of them against inv.asioa. and on application of tie- 
Legisl.atnre, or of the Fxeenlive fwh'n the L>:',:i'-!.'.tiir>- 
cannot be convenedi ag.ainst domestic vitilenc*- 


Article V 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Htui— . sfi.i’,1 
ileem it necessary, shall pro-pose arnendn'.’-.-it-. to tins t on- 
stitution, or. on the ap-phe.itinn of ih'- of t-.-.o- 

thirds of the sever.a! St.rt'--. s’naU cal’ couM-ntae-, f<;r 
proposing amendments, -.-. hirh in rill-.-r c.-,- -, sii.d! b- \ 
to all intents .and purposes, as pan of Shi, 
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Article VI 

1 All debts contracted and engagements entered into 

before the adoption of this Constitution shall be as valid 
against the United States under this Constitution as under 
the Confederation. . * 

2 This Constitution and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof 

made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land, and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in tL Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


The Constikiiion 

a. The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, 
and the menibers of the several State Legislatures, and all 
executives and judicial officers, both of the United States 
and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirm- 
ation to support this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any. office or 
public trust under the United States. 

Article VII 

The ratification of the Conventions of nine States shall 
be sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution 
between the States so ratifying the same. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Ten Original Amendments, in force December 15th, 1791 

Article I 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the Press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. 

Article II 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed. 

Article III 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Article IV 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

Article V 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or other 
infamous crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
Grand Jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, or in the militia, when in actual service, in time of 
war or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for 
the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; 
nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use -without just compensation. 

Article VI 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, bj' an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which districts shall have been pre-viously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the ivitnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favour, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. 

Article VII 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jurj^ shall 


be preserved, and no fact tried bi' a jury shall be otlienvise 
re-examined in any court of the United States than accord- 
ing to the rules of the common law. 

Article VIII 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Article IX 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people. 

Article X 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the Sta-tes respectively, or to the people, 


Article XI, became part of the Constitution February 1795 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United States, by 
citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign State. 

Article XII, ratified June 1804 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and 
vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of 
whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same State 
with themselves; they shall name in their ballots the person 
voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person 
voted for as Vice-President; and they shall make distinct 
list of all persons voted for as President, and of all persons 
voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for 
each, which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit, 
sealed, to the seat of the Government of the United State?, 
directed to the President of the Senate; the President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates and the votes shall 
then be counted; the person having the greatest number of 
votes for President shall be the President, if such 
be a majority of the whole number of Electors appomteo, 
and if no person have such majority, then from the 
having the highest number, not exceeding three, on the hst 
of those voted for as President, the House of Representa- 
tives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the Presiden . 
But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken uy 
States, the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a memue 
or members from two-thirds of the States, and a majori y 
of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And n 
House of Representatives shall not choose a Presiden , 
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whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the fourth day of March next followng, then the 
Vice-President shall act as President, as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the President. 
The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President shall be the Vice-President if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of Electors appointed, and 
if no person have a majority, then, from the two highest 
numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two- 
thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of 
the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no 
person constitutionally ineligible to the office of President 
shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 
States. 

Article Xlli, ratitieed Dcember 1865 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntaiy servitude, except as 
a punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

Article XIV, ratified July 1868 

1. All persons bom or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States, nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws. 

2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each State 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of Electors for President and 
Vice-President of the United States, Representatives in 
Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or 
the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
the male inhabitants of such State, being twenfy-one years 
of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion, or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one 
years of age in such State. 

3- No person shall be a Senator or Representative in 
CongTe.ss, or Elector of President and Vice-President or 
hold any office, civil or military, under the United States, 
nr under any State, who, having previously taken an oath 
as member of Congress or as an officer of the United States, 
nr ^ a member of any State Legislature, or as an executive 

officer of any State, to support the Constitution 
® fnn United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or 
rebellion against the same, or given aid and comfort to the 
enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
n each House, remove such disability. 

I," '’alidity of the public debt of the United States, 
authorized by law, including debts incurred for payment of 
pensions and bountie.s for services in suppressing insurrec- 
■on and rebellion, shall not bo questioned. But neither the 
•iited States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt 
r obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
S’linst the United States, or any claim for the loss or 
'^'.‘^^ipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, 
claims shall he held illegal and void. 

5. J he Congress shall have power to enforce by appro- 
nate legislation the provisions of this article. 


ArticiD XV, ratified February 1870 

1. The right of the citizens of the United States to I'ote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by 
anj’’ State on account of race, colour, or previous condition 
of ser\itude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to enforce the pro- 
visions of this article by appropriate legislation. 

Article XVI, ratified February 1913 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever sources deri%'ed, without appor- 
tionment among the several States, and without regard to 
any census or enumeration. 

Article XVII, ratified April 1913 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, elected by the people there- 
of, for six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
Legislature. 

2. When vacancies happen in the representation of any 
State in the Senate, the executive authoritj' of such State 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies: Provided 
that the Legislature of any State may empower the Execu- 
tive thereof to make temporary' appointment until the 
people fill the vacancies by election as the Legislature may 
direct. 

3. This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect 
the election or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes 
valid as part of the Constitution. 

Article XVIII, ratified January 1919* 

1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the expor- 
tation thereof from the United States, and all territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is 
hereby prohibited. 

2. The Congress and the several States shall have con- 
current power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the 
Legislatures of the several States, as provided in the Con- 
stitution, within seven years from the date of the sub- 
mission hereof to the States by the Congress. 

Article XIX, ratified August 1920 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex. 

2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation 
to enforce the provisions of this article. 

Article XX, ratified January 1933 

Section I 

The terms of the President and Vice-President shall end 
at noon on the 20th day of January, and the terms of 
Senators and Representatives at noon on the 3rd day of 
January, of the years in which such terms would have 
ended if this article had not been ratified; and the terms 
of their successors shall then begin. 

Section 2 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every yc.ir, 
and such meeting shall begin at noon on the third flay of 
January, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

• Repeal'd by Article XXI. 
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Section 3 

If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the 
President, the President elect shall have died, the Vice- 
President elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time fixed for the 
beginning of his term, or if the President elect shall have 
failed to qualify, then the Vice-President elect shall act 
as President until a President shall have qualified; and the 
Congress may by law provide for the case wherein neither 
a President elect nor a Vice-President elect shall have 
qualified, declaring who shall then act as President, or the 
manner in which one who is to act shall be selected, and 
such person shall act accordingly until a President or Vice- 
President shall have qualified. 

Section 4 

The Congress may by law provide for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President whenever the right of 
choice shall have devolved upon them, and for the case of 
the death of any of the persons from whom the Senate may 
choose a Vice-President whenever the right of choice shall 
have devolved upon them. 

Section 5 

Sections i and 2 shall take efiect on the 15th day of 
October following the ratification of this article. 

Section 6 

This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislature of three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 

Article XXI, ratified December 1933 

Section i' 

The eighteenth article of amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States is hereby repealed. 

Section 2 

The transportation or importation into any State, 
Territory or Possession of the United States for delivery 
or use therein of intoxicating liquors, in violation of the 
laws thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

Section 3 

This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by conven- 
tions in the several States, as provided in the Constitution, 
within seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress. 

Article XXII, ratified February 1951 

No person shall be elected to the office of President more 
than twice, and no person who has held the office of 
President, or acted as President, for more than two years 
of a term to which some other person was elected President 
shall be elected to the office of President more than once. 
But this article shall not apply to any person holding the 
office of President when this Article was proposed by Con- 
gress, and shall not prevent any person who may be hold- 
ing the office of President, or acting as President, during 
the term within which this Article becomes operative from 
holding the office of President or acting as President Anring 
the remainder of such term. 

Article XXIII, ratified March 1961 

Section i 

The District constituting the seat of Government of the 
United States sliall appoint in such manner as the Congress 
may direct: 
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A number of electors of President and Vice-President 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives 
in Congress to which the District would be entitled if it 
were a State, but in no event more than the least populous 
State; they shall be in addition to those appointed by the 
States, but they shall be considered, for the purposes of 
the election of President and Vice-President, to be electors 
appointed by a State; and they shall meet in the District 
and perform such duties as provided by the twelfth article 
of amendment. 

Section 2 

The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

Article XXIV, ratified January 1964 

Section i 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote in any 
primary or other election for President or Vice-President, 
for electors for President or Vice-President, or for Senator 
or Representative in Congress, shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any State by reason of 
failure to pay any poll tax or other tax. 

Section 2 

The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

Article XXV, ratified February 1967 

Section i 

In the case of the removal of the President from office 
or of his death or resignation, the Vice-President shall 
become President. 

Section 2 

Whenever there is a vacancy in the office of the Vice- 
President, the President shall nominate a Vice-President 
who shall take office upon confirmation by a majority vote 
of both Houses of Congress. 

Section 3 

Whenever the President transmits to the President pro 
tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives his written declaration that he is unable 
to discharge the powers and duties of his office, and until 
he transmits to them a written declaration to the contrary, 
such powers and duties shall be discharged by the Vice- 
President as Acting President, 

Section 4 

Whenever the Vice-President and a majority of either 
the principal officers of the executive departments or of 
such other body as Congress may by law provide, transmit 
to the President pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives their written declaration 
that the President is unable to discharge the powers and 
duties of his office, the Vice-President shall immediately 
assume the powers and duties of the office as Acting 
President. 

Thereafter, when the President transmits to the President 
pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives his written declaration that no inability 
exists, he shall resume the powers and duties of his office 
unless the Vice-President and a majority ot either the 
principal officers of the executive department or of such 
other body as Congress may by law provide, transmit 
within four days to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
their written declaration that the President is unable to 
discharge the powers and duties of his office. Thereupon 
Congress shall decide the issue, assembling within forty- 
eight hours for that purpose if not in session. If the 
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Congress, within twenty-one days after receipt of the 
latter written declaration, or, if Congress is not in session, 
within tiventy-one days after Congress is required to 
assemble, determines by two-thirds vote of both Houses 
that the President is unable to discharge the powers and 
duties of his office, the Vice-President shall continue to 
discharge the same as Acting President; otherwise, the 
President shall resume the powers and duties of his office. 

Article XXVI, ratified July 1971 

Section i 

The right of citizens of the United States, who are i8 
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years of age or older, to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account of age. 

Section 2 

The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


Note: By Article IV, Section 3 of the Constitution, 
implemented by vote of Congress and referendum in the terri- 
tory concerned, Alaska was admitted into the United States 
on January 3rd, 1959, and Hawaii on August 21st, 1959. 


THE EXECUTIVE 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Jimmy Carter. 

Vice-President: Walter F. Mondale. 

THE CABINET 

{February 1978) 

Secretary of State: Cyrus R. Vance. Secretary of Labor: F. Ray Marshall. 

8DcretaryoftheTreasury:W. Michael Blumenthal. Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare: Joseph A, 

Secretary of Defense: Harold Brown. Califano, Jr. 

Attorney-General ; Griffin B. Bell. Secretary of Housing and Urban Development: Patricia 

Secretary of the Interior: Cecil D. Andrus. 

Secretary of Agriculture: Robert B. Bergland. Secretary of Transportation: Brock Adams. 

Secretary of Commerce: Juanita M. Kreps. Secretary of Energy: James Schlesinger. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


The White House Office; 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington. D.C. 20500; detailed activities relating to the 
President’s immediate office; the Assistants to the Presi- 
dent are personal aides; Press Sec. Jody Povrsw . 

Bomestic Policy Staff; Exec. Dir. Stuart Eizen- 
STEIN. 


Office of Management and Budget; Executive Office 
building. 20503; Dir. James McIntyre. 

Council of Economic Advisers; Executive Office 
building, 20503; Dir. Charles Schultze. 

National Security Council; 1600 Pennsylvania Ave., 
20500; Assistant to the President for National Securitj’ 
''■uairs Zbigniew K. Brzezinski. 

Ce.n'tral Intelligence Agency; Washington 20505; 

■r. .\dmiral Stansfield Turner. 


Office of the Special Representative for Trade 
•‘Negotiations; iSoo G St., N.W., 20506; Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations Robert Strauss. 

Council on Environmental Quality; 722 Jaclcson 
^*ace, N.W., 20006; Chair. Charles H. Warren. 


Office of Telecommunications Policy; 1800 G St., 
N.W., 20504; Dir. William J. Thaler (acting). 

Cou.N'ciL o.N Wage and Price Stability; 726 Jack.^on 
Place, N.W. 20506; Chair. Charles Schultze. 

Office of Drug Abuse Policy; Executive Office BIclii., 
20500; Dir. Peter Bourne. 

Office of Science and Technology Policy; Execu- 
tive Office Bldg., 20500; Dir. Frank Press. 


United States Mission to the United Nations; 790 
UN Plaza, New York City. N.Y.; Representative to the 
United Nations and the Security Council Andrew Young. 

DEPARTfflENT OF DEFENSE 

Department of the .-tUMY: Secretary Cliitord .•vli;.\'- 
ANDER, Jr. 

Depart.ment of THE Navv: Sccretarr- tV. Gi;aua\; 
Claytor, Jr. 

Department of the .tiP. 1 'orce; Secrct.Tr>- John C. 
Stetson. 
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CONGRESS 


SENATE 

President: James O. Eastland. 

Democrats 6i seats 

Republicans 38 seats 

independents .... i seat 

Majority Leader: Robert C. Byrd. 


Minority Leader: Howard H. Baker. Jr. 

Senators’ terms are for 6 years, one-third of the Senate 
being elected every two years. 


Kentucky 

Wendell H. Ford 
Walter Huddleston 

Louisiana 

Russell B. Long 
J. Bennett Johnson, Jr. 

Maine 

William D. Hathaway 
Edmund S. Muskie 


MEMBERS 

With party and year term expires, on January 3rd in all 
cases. 

Alabama 


James B. Allen 

John Sparkman 

Dem. 

Dem. 

1981 

1979 

Alaska 

Mike Gravel 

Ted Stevens 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1981 

1979 

A rizona 

Barry Goldwater 

Denis DeConcini 

Rep. 

Dem. 

1981 

1983 

Arkansas 

Dale Bumpers 
( vacant) 

Dem. 

1981 

California 

Alan Cranston 

Sam Hayakawa 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1981 

1983 

Colorado 

Gary Hart 

Floyd K. Haskell 

Dem, 

Dem. 

1981 

1979 

Connecticut 

Abraham Ribicoff 

Lowell P. Weicker, Jr. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1981 

1983 

Delaware 

Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 
William V. Roth, Jr. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1979 

1983 

Florida 

Richard Stone 

Lawton Chiles 

Dem. 

Dem. 

1981 

1983 

Georgia 

Herman E. Talmadge 

Sam Nunn 

Dem. 

Dem. 

1981 

1979 

Hawaii 

Daniel K. Inouye 

Spark M. Matsunaga 

Dem. 

Dem. 

iq8i 

1983 

Idaho 

Frank Church 

James A. McClure 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1981 

1979 

Illinois 

Adlai E. Stevenson 
Charles H. Percy 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1981 

1979 

Indiana 

Birch Bayh 

Richard G. Lugar 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1981 

1983 

Iowa 

John C. Culver 

Dick Clark 

Dem. 

Dem. 

1981 

1979 

Kansas 

Robert J. Dole 

James B. Pearson 

Rep. 

Rep. 

1981 

1979 


Maryland 

C. McC. Mathias. Jr. 

Paul S. Sarbanes 

Massachusetts 
Edward W. Brooke 
Edward M. Kennedy 

Michigan 

Robert P. Griffin 
Donald W. Riegle. Jr. 

Minnesota 

Wendell R. Anderson 
Muriel Humphrey 
Mississippi 

James O. Eastland 
John C. Stennis 

Missouri 

Thomas F. Eagleton 
John C. Danforth 

Montana 
Paul Hatfield 
J OHN Melcher 

Nebraska 

Carl T. Curtis 
Edward Zorinsky 

Nevada 

Paul Laxalt 
Howard W. Cannon 
New Hampshire 
Thomas J. McIntyre 
John A. Durkin 

New Jersey 

Clifford P. Case 
Harrison A. Williams. Jr. 
New Mexico 

Pete V. Domenici 
Harrison H. Schmitt 
New York 

Jacob K. Javits 
Daniel P. Moynihan 
North Carolina 
Robert Morgan 
Jesse A. Helms 
North Dakota 
Milton R. Young 
Quentin N. Burdick 

Ohio 

John Glenn 

Howard M. Metzenbaum 
Oklahoma 

Henry Bellmon 
Dewey F. Bartlett 


Dem. 

Dem. 


Dem. 

Dem. 


Dem. 

Dem. 


Rep. 

Dem. 


Rep. 

Dem. 


Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 


Repi. 

Dem. 


Rep. 

Dem. 


Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 


Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 


Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 


Dem. 

Dem. 


Rep. 

Rep. 


Congress 


1981 

1979 

1981 

1979 


1979 

1983 


1981 

1983 


1979 

1983 


1979 

1983 


1979 

1978 


1979 

1983 


1981 

1983 


1979 

1983 


1979 

1983 

1981 

1983 


1979 

1981 


1979 

1983 


1979 

1983 

1981 

1983 

1981 

1979 

1981 

1983 


1981 

1983 

1981 

1979 
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Library of Congress: lo First St., S.E., 20540; Librarian 
Daniel J. Boorstin. 

National Academy of Sciences — National Academy of 
Engineering — -National Research Council — Institute of 
Medicine: 2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., 20418; Pres. 
Philip Handler, Courtland D. Perkins, David A. 
Hamburg. 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA): 

400 Maryland Ave., S.W., 2054G; Admin, (vacant). 
National Credit Union Administration: 2025 M St., N.W., 
20456; Admin. C. Austin Montgomery. 

National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities: 806 15th 
St., N.W., 20506; Chair. Nancy Hanks. 

National Labor Relations Board: 1717 Pennsylvania Ave., 
N.W., 20570; Chair. John H. Fanning. 

National Mediation Board: 1425 K St., N.W., 20572; 
Chair. Kay McMurray. 

National Science Foundation: 1800 G St., N.W., 20550; 
Dir. Norman Hackerman. 

National Transportation Safety Board: 800 Independence 
Ave., S.W.. 20594; Chair. Webster B. Todd, Jr. 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission: 1717 H St., N.W., 20555; 
Chair. Marcus A. Rowden. 

Occupational Safety and Health Review Commission : 1825 
K St., N.W., 20006; Chair. Frank K. Bamako. 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation: 1129 20th St., 
N.W., 20527; Pres. Rutherford U. Poates. 

Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corporation: 425 13th 
St., N.W., 20004; Chair. Elwood R. Quesada. 

Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation: 2020 K St., N.W., 
20006; Exec. Dir. Matthew M. Lind. 


Independent Agencies, Political Parties and Groups 

Postal Rate Commission: 2000 L St., N.W., 20268; Chair. 
Clyde S. DuPont. 

Railroad Retirement Board: Rm. 444, 425 13th St., N.W., 
20004; Chair. James L. Cowen. 

Renegotiation Board: 2000 M St., N.W., 20446; Chair. 
Rex M. Mattingly.' 

Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC): 500 North 
Capitol St., 20549; Chair. Roderick M. Hills. 

Selective Service System: 600 E St., N.W., 20435; Dir, 
Byron V. Pepitone. 

Small Business Administration: 1441 L St., N.W., 20416; 
Admin. A. Vernon Weaver. 

Smithsonian Institution: Smithsonian Institution Bldg., 
1000 Jefferson Drive, S.W., 20560; f. 1846; Sec. S. 
Dillon Ripley. 

Tennessee Valley Authority {TV A): 400 Commerce Ave., 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37901; Woodward Bldg., 15th 
and H Sts,, N.W., 20444; f. 1933; Chair. Aubrey J. 
Wagner. 

United States Information Agency: 1750 Pennsylvania 
Ave., N.W., 20547; Dir. John Reinhardt. 

United States International Trade Commission: 701 East 
St., N.W., 20436; Chair. Daniel Minchew. 

United States Postal Service: 475 L’ Enfant Plaza West, 
S.W., 20260; Postmaster-Gen. William Bolger. 

Veterans Administration: Vermont Ave., at H St., N.W., 
20420; Admin. Max Cleland. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND GROUPS 


Republican National Committee: 310 First St., s.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20003; f- 1854; Chair. William 
Brock; Co-Chair, and Sec. Mary Crisp; Gen. Counsel 
William C. Cramer. 

Democratic National Committee: 1625 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C, 20036; Chair. John White; 
Sec. Dorothy Vredenburgh Bush. 


American Party: P.O.B. 990, Pigeon Forge, Tenn. 37863; 
Chair. Thomas J. Anderson. 

Americans for Democratic Action: 1411 K St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005; Pres, George McGovern; 
Chair. Exec. Cttee Cushing Dolbeare; National Dir’. 
Leon Shull. 

Committee on Political Education, APL-CIO: AFL-CIO 
Building, 815 i6th St., Washington, D.C. 20006; Chair. 
George Meany; Sec. Treas. Lane Kirkland; National 
Dir. Alexander E. Barkan. 

Communist Party (IVIarxist-Leninist): P.O.B. 72116, Watts 
Station, Los Angeles. Calif. 90002; f. 1965; Rep. 
Michael Laski; 2,500 mems. claimed (1970); publ. Caff. 

Conservative Party of the State of New York: 468 Park Ave. 
South, New York, N.Y. 10016; f. 1962; Chair. J. 
Daniel Mahoney; Sec. Barbara A. Keating. 

Greenback Party: 1522 Northwest 58th Street, Seattle, 
Wash. 98107; f. 1872; adv^ocates monetary reform and 
opposes the Federal Reserve System; National Chair. 
Fred C. Proehl. 


John Birch Society: 395 Concord Ave., Belmont, Mass. 
02178.; f 1958; Pres. Robert Welch; claimed member- 
ship 100,000 (1968); Pubis. American Opinion (month- 
ly)- The Review of the News (weekly). The Bulletin of 
the John Birch Society (monthly). 

Libertarian Party: 1516 P st., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005; Chair. Edward Crane III; Vice-Chair. Andrea 
Millen. 

Liberal Parly of New York State: 468 Park Ave. South, 
New York, N,Y. 10016; f. 1944; Chair. Dr. Donald S. 
Harrington; First Vice-Chair. David Dubinsky; Sec. 
Ben Davidson. 

National States' Rights Parly: P.O.B. 1211, Marietta, 
Georgia 30061; f. 1948; Chair. J. B. Stoner; Sec. 
Edward R. Fields; Right-wing, racist, anti-Commu- 
nist party; 13,000 mems.; publ. The Thunderbolt 
(monthly). 

Prohibition National Committee: P.O.B. 2635 Denver, 
Colorado 80201; f. 1869; National Chair. Charles 
Wesley Ewing; Executive Sec. Earl F. Dodge; 
National Sec. Roger C. Storms; America’s oldest 
minor party; publ. The National Statesman. 

Socialist Labor Party of America: 914 Industrial Ave., 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94303; f. 1890; National and Financial 
Sec. Nathan Karp; publ. Weekly People. 

Workers Party: 14 Charles Lane, New York, 
N.Y. 10014; f- 1938; National Sec. Jack W. Barnes; 
Organization Sec. Barry F. Sheppard; publ. The 
Militant. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Siate Govermnenis 


STATE GOVERNMENTS 

With expiration date of Governors’ current term of office. 


Alabama 

Governor; George Wallace; Dem.; Jan. 1979. 
Senate; Dem. 35, Rep. o. 

House; Dem. 104, Rep. i 

Alaska 

Governor; Jay S. Hammond; Rep.; Dec. 1978. 
Senate; Dem. 12, Rep. 8. 

House; Dem. 25, Rep. 15. 

Arizona 

Governor; Bruce Babbitt; Dem.; Jan. 1979. 
Senate; Dem. 16, Rep. 14. 

House; Dem. 22, Rep. 38. 

Arkansas 

Governor; David Pryor; Dem.; Jan. 1979- 
Senate; Dem. 34, Rep. i. 

House; Dem. 97, Rep. 3. 

California 

Governor; Edmund G. Brown, Jr.; Dem.; Jan. 1979 - 
Senate; Dem. 26, Rep. 14. 

Assembly; Dem. 57, Rep. 23. 

Colorado 

Governor; Richard D. Lamm; Dem.; Jan. 1979. 
Senate; Dem. 17, Rep. 18. 

House; Dem. 30, Rep. 35. 

Connecticut 

Governor; Ella T. Grasso; Dem.; Jan. 1979, 
Senate: Dem. 22, Rep. 14. 

House; Dem. 93. Rep, 58. 

Delaware 

Governor; Pierre S. du Pont IV; Rep.; Jan. 1981. 
Senate; Dem. 13, Rep. 8. 

House; Dem. 26, Rep. 15. 

Florida 

Governor; Reubin Askew; Dem.; Jan. 1979- 
Senate; Dem. 30, Rep. g. 

House; Dem. 92, Rep. 28, Ind. i. 

Georgia 

Governor; George Busbee; Dem.; Jan. 1979. 
Senate; Dem. 52, Rep. 4. 

House; Dem. 155, Rep. 24, Ind. i. 

Hawaii 

^vernor; George R. Ariyoshi; Dem.; Dec. 197 ^- 
Senate; Dem. 18, Rep. 7. 

House; Dem. 41, Rep. 10. 

Idaho 

Governor; John Evans; Dem.; Jan. 1979- 
^nate: Dem. 15, Rep. 20. 

House; Dem. 22, Rep. 48. 

Illinois 

^vcrnor; James R. Thompson; Rep.; Jan. 1981. 
^nate; Dem. 34, Rep. 25. 

House: Dem. 91, Rep. 83. 

Indiana 

Governor; Otis R. Bowen; Rep.; Jan. igSi. 

Senate: Dem. 28, Rep. 22. 

House; Dem. 48, Rep. 52. 
lotva 

Governor: Robert D. Ray; Rep.; Jan. 1979- 
Scnate: Dem. 26, Rep. 24. 

House: Dem. 59, Rep. 41. 


Kansas 

Governor; Robert F. Bennett; Rep.; Jan. 1979. 
Senate; Dem. 19, Rep. 21. 

House; Dem. 65, Rep. 60. 

Kentucky 

Governor: Julian Carroll; Dem.; Dec. 1979. 

Senate: Dem. 30, Rep. 8. 

House; Dem. 78, Rep. 22. 

Louisiana 

Governor: Edwin Edwards; Dem.; May igSo. 

Senate; Dem. 39, Rep. o. 

House: Dem. 102, Rep. 3. 

Maine 

Governor; James B. Longley; Ind.; Jan. 1979. 

Senate; Dem. 12, Rep. 21. 

House: Dem. 88, Rep. 63. 

Maryland 

Governor; Blair Lee III; Dem.; Jan. 1979. 

Senate; Dem. 39, Rep. 8. 

House: Dem. 126. Rep. 15. 

Massachusetts 

Governor; Michael S. Dukakis; Dem.; Jan. 1979. 
Senate; Dem. 33, Rep. 7. 

House; Dem. 192, Rep. 43, Ind. 3, 2 vacancies. 
Michigan 

Governor: William G. Milliken; Rep.; Dec. 1979- 
Lieutenant-Governor: James J. Damma.n; Rep. 

Senate: Dem. 24, Rep. 14. 

House: Dem. 68, Rep. 42. 

Minnesota 

Governor: Rudy Perpich; Dem.; Jan. 1979. 

Senate: Dem. 49, Rep. 18. 

House: Dem. 104, Rep. 30. 

Mississippi 

Governor: Charles C. Finch; Dem.; Jan. 1981. 

Senate; Dem. 50, Rep. 2. 

House; Dem. 119, Rep. 2, Ind. i. 

Aiissouri 

Governor: Joseph P. Teasdale; Dem.; Jan. igSi. 
Senate: Dem. 22, Rep. 12. 

House: Dem. 112, Rep. 51. 

Montana 

Governor: Thomas L. Judge; Dem.; Jan. 19S1. 

Senate; Dem. 25. Rep. 25. 

House; Dem. 57, Rep. 43. 

Nebraska 

Governor: J. James E.xon; Dem.; Jan. 1979. 
Legislature; unicameral body composed of 49 senators 
elected on a non-partisan ballot. 

Nevada 

Governor: Mike O’Callaghan; Dem.; Jan. 1979. 
Senate; Dem. 17, Rep. 3. 

Assembly: Dem. 35, Rep. 5. 

New Hampshire 

Governor; Meldrim Thomson, Jr.; Rep.; Jan. 1979. 

Senate: Dem. 12, Rep. 12 

House: Dem. iSo. Rep. 219, 1 vacancy. 

New Jersey 

Governor: Bre.ndan T. Bvr.ne; Dem.; Jan. 19S2. 
Senate: Dem. 29, Rep. 10. 

•Assembly: Dem. 48, Rep. 31, i vacancy. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Tilexico: 2829 i6th St., N.W., 20009; Ambassador: Hugo B. 
Margain. 

Fi^orocco: 1601 21st St., N.W., 20009; Ambassador: 

Ali Bengelloun (also accred. to Mexico). 

Napa): 2131 Leroy Place, N.W., 20008; Ambassador: 
Padma Bahadur Khatri (also accred. to Argentina, 
Canada, Chile, Mexico and Peru). 

Netherlands: 4200 Linnean Ave., N.W., 20008; Ambassador: 

Age R. Tammenoms Barker. 

Nev/ Zealand: 19 Observatory Circus, N.W., 20008; 
Ambassador : Lloyd White (also accred. to Argentina 
and Mexico). 

Nicaragua: 1627 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 20009; 
Ambassador: Dr. Guillermo Servilla-Sacasa (also 
accred. to Canada). 

Niger: 2204 R St., N.W., 20008; Ambassador: Andr£ 
Wright. 

Nigeria: 2201 M St., N.W., 20037; Ambassador : Olujimi 
Jolaoso. 

Norv/ay : 3401 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 2007 ; .i4 wiiflsiador .• 
S0REN Christian Sommerfelt. 

Oman: 2342 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 20008; Ambas- 
sador: Farid M. A. al-Hinai (also accred. to Canada 
and Mexico). 

Pakistan: 2315 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 20008; Ambas- 
sador: Sahabzada YAguB Khan (also accred. to 
Jamaica, Mexico and Venezuela). 

Panama: 2862 McGill Terrace, N.W., 20008; Ambassador: 

Gabriel Lewis Galindo (also accred. to Canada). 
Papua flew Guinea: 1776 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
20036; Ambassador: Paulias Matane (also accred. to 
Mexico). 

Paraguay: 2400 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 20008; Ambas- 
sador: Mario LcIpez Escobar. 

Peru: 1700 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 20036; Ambassador; 
Carlos GARCfA-BEDOVA. 

Philippines: 1617 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 20036; 
Ambassador: Eduardo Z. Romualdez (also accred. to 
the Dominican Republic). 

Poland: 2640 i6th St., w.W., 20009; Ambassador: Romuald 
Spasowski. 

Portugal: 2125 Kalorama Rd., N.W., 20008; Ambassador: 

J OAO Manuel Hall Themido. 

Qatar: 600 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 20037; Ambas- 
sador: Abdullah S. al-Mana (also accred. to Vene- 
zuela). 

Romania: 1607 23rd St., N.W., 20008; Ambassador: 

Nicolae M. Nicolae (also accred. to Panama). 

Rv/anda: 1714 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 20009; 

Ambassador : Bonaventure Ubalijoro. 

Saudi Arabia: 1520 i8th St, N.W., 20036; Ambassador: 

Ali Abdallah Alireza (also accred. to Mexico). 
Senegal: 2112 Wyoming Ave., N.W., 20008; Ambassador: 

AndrA J ean Coulbary (also accred. to Mexico) . 

Sierra Leone: 1701 19th St., N.W., 20009; Ambassador: 
Philip J. Palmer (also accred. to Brazil, Canada and 
Trinidad and Tobago). 

Singapore: 1824 R St., N.W., 20009; Ambassador: Punch 
Coomaraswamy (also accred. to Brazil). 

Somalia: 600 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 20037; Ambas- 
sador: Abdull.\hi Ahmed Addou (also accred. to 
Canada). 


Diplomatic Representation 

South Africa: 3051 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 20008; 

Ambassador: Donald B. Sole. 

Spain: 2700 15th St., N.W., 20009; Ambassador: Juan 
JosARovira. 

Sri Lanka: 2148 Wyoming Ave., N.W.; Ambassador: 
Neville Kanakaratne (also accred. to Mexico). 

Sudan: 600 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 20037; Ambas- 
sador: Omer Salih Eissa (also accred. to Brazil and 
Canada). 

Surinam: 2600 Virginia Ave., N.W., 20037; Ambassador: 
Roel F. Karamat. 

Swaziland: 4301 Connecticut Ave., N.W.; Ambassador: 
Simon M. Kunene (also accred. to Canada and 
Mexico) . 

Sweden: 600 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 20037; -Ambas- 
sador; Wilhelm Wachtmeister. 

Switzerland: 2900 Cathedral Ave., N.W., 20008; Ambas- 
sador: Raymond Probst. , 

Syria: 600 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 2oon;_ Ambas- 
sador: Dr. Sabah Kabbani. 

Tanzania: 2010 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 20036; Ambas- 
sador: Paul Bomani (also accred. to Mexico)., 

Thailand: 2300 Kalorama Rd., N.W., 20008; Ambassador: 
Arun Panupong. 

Togo: 2208 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 20008; Ambas- 
sador: Messanvi Kokou Kekeh. 

Trinidad and Tobago: 1708 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
20036; zJwbaMfldor: Victor McIntyre (also accred. to 
Argentina and Mexico) . 

Tunisia: 2408 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 20008; Ambas- 
sador: Ali Hedda (also accred. to Mexico and Vene- 
zuela). 

Turkey: 1606 23rd St., N.W., 20008; Ambassador: Melih 
Esenbel. 

Uganda: 5909 I6th St., N.W., 2001 r; Chargd d'affaires: 
Mahmud Musa. 

U.S.S.R.: X125 i6th St., N.W., 20036; Ambassador: 
Anatoly F. Dobrynin. 

United Arab Emirates: 600 New Hampshire Avo., N.W., 
20037; Ambassador : Hamad Abdul Rahman al- 
Madfa. 

United Kingdom: 3100 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 20008; 
Ambassador: Peter Jay. 

Upper Volta: 5500 i6th St., N.W.; Ambassador: Teles- 
phore Yaguibou. 

Uruguay: 1918 F St., N.W., 20006; Ambassador: Josfi 
P6rez Cold as (also accred. to Canada). 

Venezuela: 2445 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 20008; 

Ambassador: Ignacio Iribarren. 

Yemen Arab Republic: 600 New Hampshire Ave., N.W.; 
Ambassador: Yama M. al-Mutawakel (also accred. to 
Canada and Mexico). 

Yugoslavia: 2410 California St., N.W. 20008; Ambassador: 
Dimce Belouski. 

Zaire: 1800 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 20009; Ambas- 
sador: Kasongo Mutuale. 

Zambia: 2419 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 20008; Chargd 
d’affaires: Putteho M. Ngonda (also accred. to Brazil, 
Mexico and Peru). 


The United States also has diplomatic relations with Bahrain, Bhutan, Cape Verde, the Congo, Equatorial Guinea, 
Estonia (government-in-exUe), The Gambia, Latvia (govemment-in-exile), Lithuania (govemment-in-exile), Maldives, 
Monaco, Mozambique, Nauru, San Marino, Sao Tome and Principe, Seychelles, Tonga and Western Samoa. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Judicial Syste}n 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


^ judicial system similar to the Federal system listed below, with a Supreme Court and subsidiary courts, to 
deal ^Mth cases arising under State Law.- State courts deal with most crimes, divorces and civil state law. Each ^ate has’ its 

own prison system, bar association of lau'yers and its own body of laws. 


SUPREFrTE count OF THE UratED CTATEG 
CNyasliington, D.C. 20543) 

The Supreme Court is the only Federal Court set up by 
the Constitution. It is the highest court in the nation. 
Since 1869 the Supreme Court has consisted of the Chief 
Justice and eight Associate Justices. Appointments are 
made by the President and last until a justice either 
retires or dies. 

Chief Justice: Warren E. Burger (appointed 1969). 
Associate Justices: William J. Brennan, Jr. (1956), 
Potter Stewart (1958), Byron R. White (1962), 
Thurgood Marshall (1967), Harry A. Blackmun 
(1970), Lewis F. Powell, Jr. (igji], William H. 
Rehnquist (1971), John Paul Stevens {1975). 

Clerk: Michael Rodak, Jr, 

Marshal: Alfred Wong. 

Reporter of Decisions: Henry Putzel, Jr. 

Librarian: Roger J. Jacobs. 


U.S. COURTS OF APPEAL 

The country is divided into ii judicial circuits, including 
one in the District of Columbia, in each of -which there is 
one Court of Appeals. There are also 94 District Courts. 

By statute most Federal suits must first be tried in the 
District Courts. Federal Courts hear cases involving 
federal law, cases involving participants from more than 
one state, crimes committed in more than one state and 
civil or corporate cases that cross state lines. 

District of Columbic Circuit: David L. Bazelon (Chief 
Judge), J. Skelly Wright, Carl McGowan, Edward 
Allen Tamm, Harold Leventhal, Spottswood W. 
Robinson III, Roger Robb, George E. MacKinnon, 
Malcolm R. Wilkey. 

First Circuit (Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Puerto Rico): Frank M. Coffin (Chief 
Judge), Hugh H. Bownes, Levin H. Campbell. 

Second Circuit (Connecticut, New York, Vermont): 
Irving R. Kaufman (Chief Judge), Wilfred Fein- 
BERG, Walter R. Mansfield, William H. Mulligan, 
James L. Oakes, William H. Timbers, Murray I. 
Gurfein, Ellsworth Van Graafeiland, Thomas J. 
Meskill. 

Third Circuit (Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 
Islands); Collins J. Seitz (Chief Judge), Ruggero J. 
Aldisert, a. Leon Higginbotham, Jr,, Arlin M. 
Adams, John J. Gibbons, Max Rosenn, James 
Hunter III, Joseph F. Weis, Jr., Leonard I. Garth. 

Fourth Circuit (Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia): Clement F. HaynsWOrth, 

Jr. (Chief Judge), John D. Butzner, Jr., Harrison 
L. Winter, Donald Russell, H. Emory Widener, 
Kenneth K. Hall. 

Fifth Circuit (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
sissippi, Texas, Canal Zone): John R. Brown (Cnie 
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Judge), John Godbold, Robert A. Ainsworth, Jr., 
Homer Thornberry, James P. Coleman, Irving L. 
Goldberg, Lewis R. Morgan, Charles Clark, 
Paul H. Roney, Thomas G. Gee, James C. Hill, 
Peter T. Fay, Gerald B. Tjoflat, Alvin B. Rubin, 
Robert S. Vance. 

Sixth Circuit (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee); 
Harry Phillips (Chief Judge), John W. Peck, Paul 
C. Weick, George Clifton Edwards, Jr., Anthony J. 
Celebrezze, Pierce Li-vely, Albert J. Engel, 
Gilbert S. Merritt, Damon J. Keith. 

Seventh Circuit (Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin): Thomas E. 
Fairchild (Chief Judge), Luther Swvgert, Walter 
J. Cummings, Jr., Wilbur F. Pell, Robert A. 
Sprecher, Philip W. Tone, Harlington Wood, Jr., 
William J. Bauer. 

Eighth Circuit (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota): Floyd R. 
Gibson (Chief Judge), Donald P. Lay, Gerald W. 
Heaney, Myron H. Bright, Donald R. Ross, Roy 

L. Stephenson, J. Smith Henley, 

Ninth Circuit (Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregan, Washington, Alaska, Hawaii, Guam); 
James R. Browning (Chief Judge), Walter Ely, 
Shirley M. Hufstedler, Eugene A. Wright, Ozell 

M. Trask, Herbert Y. C. Choy, J. Clifford Wallace, 
Alfred T. Goodwin, Joseph T. Sneed, Anthony M. 
Kennedy, J. Blaine Anderson, Procter Hug, Jr., 
Thomas Tang. 

Tenth Circuit (Colorado, Kansas, New Me.xico, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Wyoming); Oliver Seth (Chief Judge), 
William J. Holloway, Jr., Robert H. McWilliams, 
James E. Barrett, William E. Boyle, Monroe G. 
McKay, James K. Logan. 

U.S. COURT OF CUAIMS 

(717 Madison Place. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005) 

Set up in 1855: deals exclusively \vith money claims 
against -the Government; holds one term annually, com- 
mencing on the first Monday in October. 

Chief Judge: (vacant). 

Associate Judges: Oscar H. Davis, Philip Nichols, Jr., 
Shiro Kashiwa, Robert L.. Kunzig, Marion T. 
Bennett. 

U.S. CUSTOMS COURT 

(i Federal Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10007) 

Chief Judge: Nils A. Boe, South Dakota. 

Judges: 

Paul P. Rao, New York 
Morgan Ford, North Dakota 
ScovEL Richardson, Missouri 
Frederick Landis, Indiana 
James L. Watson, New York 
Herbert N. MALETZ,_Massachusetts 
Bernard Newman, New York 
Edward D. Re, New York 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Senior Judges: Samuel M. Rosenstein, Kentucky, Mary 
D. Alger, New York. 


COURT OF CUSTOKIS AND PATENT APPEALS 

(Courts Bldg., Lafayette Square. Washington, 

D.C. 20439) 

Chief Judge: Howard T. Markey. 

Associate Judges: Giles S. Rich, New York; Phillip B. 
Baldwi.n', Te.\as; Donald E. Lane, Maryland, Jack 
R. Miller, Iowa. 


Judicial System, Religion 

TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

(400 2nd Street, Washington, D.C. 20217) 

Chief Judge: Howard A. Dawson, Jr. 

Judges: 

William M. Fay 
Bruce M. Forrester 
Irene F. Scott 
Arnold Raum 
William A. Goffe 
Charles R. Simpson 
Theodore Tannenwald 
C. Moxley Featherston 
Leo H. Irwin 


Samuel B. Sterrett 
William Quealy 
Cynthia H. Hall 
Darrell D. Wiles 
William M. Drennen 
Norman O. Tietjens 
Richard C. Wilbur 
John G. Bruce 


RELIGION 


Christianity is the predominant religion. The majority 
of people adhere to Protestant beliefs although there are 
large numbers of Roman Catholics in the U.S. A. Numerous 
other churches and beliefs are represented, the largest in 
terms of adherents being Judaism, Eastern Orthodox, 
Old Catholic. Polish National Catholic, Armenian and 
Buddhist. 

PROTESTANT AND EASTERN ORTHODOX 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America: National Offices: 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York. N.Y. 10027; Pres. William P. 
Thompson; Gen. Sec. Claire Randall; pubis. NCCC 
Chronicles (quarterly), Yearbook of American and 
Canadian Churches. 

A co-operative agency of 31 Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox denominations with a constituency of 40 million 
members which carries on more than 80 interdenomina- 
tional programmes. It is supervised and governed by a 
Governing Board of 254 members which meets twice 
yearly over a triennium. Members of the Governing Board 
are responsible for the policies and programmes of the 
Council and are appointed by the constituent denomina- 
tions. 


BAPTISTS 

Members (latest estimate) 26,615,480 in 20 bodies of 
which the following have over 1.5 million members: 

American Baptist Churches in the U.S. A.: Valley Forge, 
Pa. 19481; f. 1907; 5,916 churches; 1,584,517 
members; Pres. Cora Sparrowk; Gen, Sec. Rev. 
Dr. Robert C. Campbell. 

National Baptist Convention of America: 1058 Hogan 
St., Jacksonville, Fla. 32202; f. 1880; 11,398 chur- 
ches; 2,668,799 members; Pres. Dr. C. D. Petta- 
way; Corr. Sec. Rev. Robert H. Wilson. 

National Baptist Convention of the U.S.A.: 915 Spain 
Street, Baton Rouge, La. 70802; {. 1880; 27,396 
churches; 6,487,003 members; Pres. Rev. J. H. 
Jackson; Sec. Rev. T. J. Jemison. 

Southern Baptist Convention: 460 James Robertson 
Parkway, Nashville, Tennessee 37219; f. 1845; 
33.073 churches; 12,922,605 members (1976); Exec. 
Sec. Dr. Porter Routh. ’ 


churches, 1,500,000 mems.; Bishops’ Council; Pres. 
Bishop Joseph D. Cauthen; Gen. Sec. Dr. Russell 
S. Brown, 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church: 741 South 
44th St., Louisville, Ky. 40211; f. 1796; 1,024,974 
mems.; Senior Bishop Herbert Shaw. 

The United Methodist Church: 1100 W. 42nd St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46208; f. 1784; 39,195 churches; 
10,063,000 members (1975); Council of Bishops; 
Pres. Bishop Dwight E. Loder; Sec. Bishop 
Ralph T. Alton. 


LUTHERANS 

Baptized members 8,246,895 (cst.) in three major 
bodies: 

The American Lutheran Church: 422 South Fifth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55415: f- 1961; Pres. Rev. Dr. 
Aavid pREUs; Sec. Dr. R. Mickelson; 2,402,261 
members. 

Lutheran Church: Missouri Synod; 500 worth Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo. 63102, {. 1847; 6,524 churches; 
3,041,360 members: Pres. Dr. J, A. O. Preus; Sec. 
Dr. Herbert Mueller, 

Lutheran Church in America: 231 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
]^oi6; f. 1962; 3,097,266 members; Pres. Rev. 
Robert J. Marshall, d.d.; Sec. Rev. James R. 
Crumley, Jr., d.d. 


U.S.A. National Committee of the Lutheran World 
Federation (Lutheran World Ministries): 360 Park 
Ave. South. New \ork, N.Y. looio; f. 1967; Pres. 
James R. Crumley; Gen. Sec, Paul A. Wee. 




Members (latest estimate) 3.809,638 in 8 bodies. 

‘he U-S-A.: 473 Riverside 
ches, 2,66 j, 973 mems.; Moderator Thelma C. D Adair. 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.: 341 Ponce de Leon Ave., 
H 3030S; 4,036 churches, 877,664 

Sta?ert Rev^Dr. Harvard A. Anderson; 

Stated Clerk Dr. James E. Andrews. 


METHODISTS 

Members (latest estimate) 12.755,894, in 12 bodies of 
which the following have the greatest number of members: 
African Methodist Episcopal Church: 2843 Princess 
Ann Rd., Norfolk, Va. 23540; f. 1816; 4,500 


- c-r-iSLUFAL CHURCH 

Members (estimate); 2,857,513. 

815 Second Ave., New York, N.Y, 10017- f 1780- Pro- 

S m" aElin^ Se?- 1 cEuici S.’ lev 

fc E, Convention E.v 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Press 


THE PRESS 


The U.S.A. publishes more newspapers and periodicals 
than any other country. Most dailies give a greater em- 
phasis to local news because of the strong interest in local 
and regional affairs and the decentralized structure of 
many government services. These factors, together with 
the distribution problem inherent in the size of the country, 
are responsible for the lack of national newspapers. Almost 
every small town has its own paper. 

At the end of 1976 there were 1.762 English language 
daily newspapers (19 all-day papers, 346 morning. 1,435 
evening) with a combined circulation of 60,977.011 copies 
per day. The Sunday Press is an important and distinctive 
feature of U.S. newspaper publishing; many Sunday 
newspapers run to over 100 pages. At the end of 1976 
there were 650 Sunday newspapers with a total circulation 
of 51,565,339. At the end of 1976 there were 7,579 weeldy 
papers with a total circulation of over 38 million. 

The famous tradition of Press freedom in the U.S.A. is 
grounded in the First Amendment to the Constitution 
which declares that "Congress shall make no law . . . 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the Press . . .” and 
confirmed in the legislations of many states which prohibit 
any kind of legal restriction on the dissemination of 
news. 

Legislation affecting the Press is both state and federal. 
A source of controversy between the Press and the courts 
has been the tlireat of the encroachment by judicial decrees 
on the area of courtroom and criminal trial coverage. Since 
1963 an average of 35 per cent of congressional committee 
meetings in Washington have been held in secret. In July 
1972 the Supreme Court ruled that journalists were not 
entitled to refuse to give evidence before grand juries on 
information they have received confidentially. Since then 
the frequent issuing of subpoenas to journalists and the 
jailing of several reporters for refusing to disclose sources 
has led to many "shield” bills being put before Congress 
calling for immunity for journalists from both federal and 
state jurisdiction. 

In recent years, increased prices, notably of newsprint, 
which doubled in price between 1970 and 1975, have 
subjected the industry to considerable economic strain, 
resulting in mergers and takeovers, a great decline in 
competition between dailies in the same city, and the 
appearance of inter-city dailies catering for two or more 
adjoining centres. Suburban dailies have thrived at the 
expense of the large city dailies, the largest being Newsday, 
the New York State newspaper. 

The aggregate circulation of the 9,755 periodicals is 
approximately 210 million. Some 100 of them have a 
national readership. 

One consequence of modern economic trends has been 
the steady growth of newspaper groups or chains. There 
are 174 newspaper groups publishing 1,038 daily news- 
papers in the U.S./V. The following are some of the principal 
groups: 


Knight-Ridder Newspapers: One Herald Plaza, Miami, 
Fla. 33101; Chair, and Chief Exec. Bernard H. Ridder, 
Jr.; Iftes. Aevah H. Chapman, Jr.; 41 daily newspapers. 

Newhouse Newspapers Group: Court and Plains Sts., 
Newark, N.J. 07101; Pres. Samuel Newhouse; owns 35 
newspapers. The main dailies include Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Long Island Daily Press and St. Louis Globe 
Democrat. 

Scripps- Howard Nev/spapers Group: 200 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017; Pres. Jack R. Howard; Chair, of 
Board Charles E. Scripps; owns 17 dailies, including 
Cleveland Press and Pittsburgh Press. 

Thomson Newspapers: 3150 Des Plaines Ave., Des 
Plaines, 111 . 60018; Chair, of Board and Pres. K. R. 
Thomson; Exec. Vice-Pres. Sr. Clair Case; Senior Vice- 
Pres. Margaret L. Hamilton; bo daily newspapers. 

Times Mirror Co.: Times Mirror Square, Los -Angeles, 
Calif. 90053; f. 1884; Chair. Dr. Franklin D. Murphy; 
Pres. Robert F. Erburu; owns six newspapers, including 
Los Angeles Times, Advocate, Greenwich Time, and 
Newsday Inc., Orange Coast Publishing Company and 
Times Herald Printing Company. 

Tribune Company Group: Pres, of Tribune Co. H. F. 
Grumhaus; owns seven dailies, including Chicago Tribune 
and New York News. 

Time Inc.: Time-Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New 
York 10020; Chair. Andrew Heiskell; Pres. James R. 
Shepley; largest U.S. magazine publisher, including Time 
{4>364iOoo). Illustrated (2,250,000), Fortune (625,000), 
Money (727,400), People (2.100,000), Washington Star 
(375.000). 

Most influential and highly respected among the few 
newspapers which may claim a national distribution are 
the New York Times, (notably the main sections of its 
m^sive Sunday edition), Washington Post, Los Angeles 
Times, and W all Street Journal, the financial and news 
daily with editions in New York City, California, Illinois 
and Texas. 

Thirty-six daily papers have circulations of over 
250,000 copies, including five in New York and three in 
Chicago. Among the largest of these in daily circulation are 
New York News, Wall Street Journal, Los Angeles Times, 
New York Times, Chicago Tribune, New York Post, 
Detroit News and Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PRINCIPAL DAILY AND SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 

(Ind. = politically independent; Dem. = Democrat; 
Rep. = Republican; d. = all day; e. = evening; m. = 
morning; s. = Sunday; ex. = excluding; Publr = Pub- 
lisher.) 

In general, only newspapers with circulations of 50 000 
an^d over are included, except in Alaska and Wyoming 
where the newspaper with the largest circulation is listed 


Gannett Newspapers: Gannett Co. Inc., 55 Exchange St., 
Rochester, N.Y'. 14614; 56 daily newspapers. 

Hearsi Newspapers Group: Hearst Magazine Bldg., 959 
8th Ave., New York, N.A^ loorg; Editor-in-Chief William 
R.vndolph Hearst, Jr.; owns nine dailies, including Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner, and Boston Herald American; 
two Sunday papers, including Boston Sunday Advertiser. 
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ALABAMA 


Birmingham News: 2200 North 4th Avenue, Birmingham, 
Ala 35202; f. 1888; Publr. C. B. Hanson, 

S. zW-STIsJ circ. 186,706 

Birmingham Post-Hcrald: 2200 North 4th Ave., Birming- 
ham. Ala. 35202; f. 1871; Publr. Birmingham Post Cn • 
Editor Angus MacEachran; Ind.; ^^^^7X00 ' 
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Huntsville Times: 2317 Memorial Parkway, S.W., Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 35807: f. 1910; Editor and Publr. Leroy A. 
Simms; Ind.-Dem.; circ. 51,065 (e.), 46,490 (s.e.). 

Mobile Register (m.) f. 1830, Mobile Press (e.) f. 1929 
Mobile Press-Register (s).; 304 Government St., Mobile! 
Ala. 36602; Pres. William J. Heauin; Exec. Vire-Pres. 
Luis M. Williams; Exec. Editor Fallon Trotter; 
Ind.-Dem.; circ. 46,900 (m.), 56,000 (e.). 89,200 (s.). 

Montgomery Advertiser: 107 S. Lawrence, Montgomery, 
Ala. 36104; f. 1828; Publr. and Editor Harold Martin; 
Ind.-Dem.; m.s.; circ. 50,615 (m.), 76,031 (s.). 


Alaska 

Anchorage Times: 820 Fourth Ave., Anchorage, Alaska 
99510; f. 1915; Publr. and Editor Robert B. Atwood; 
Inck; E.s.;,circ. 45,440 (e.), 44,570 (s.). 

Arizona 

Republic (m.s.) f. 1890, Gazette (e.) f. 1880; 120 E. Van 
Buren St., Phoenix, Ariz. 85004; Publr. Nina Pulliam; 
Editor (Republic) F. S. Marquardt, (Gazette) L. 
Meek; Ind.; circ. 214,630 (m.), 100,040 (e.), 317,940 (s.). 

Arizona Star (m.s.) f. 1877; Ind.-Dem.; Tucson Citizen (e.) 
f. 1870; Ind.-Rep.; 4850 S. Park Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 
85726; Editor (Citizen) Tony Tselentis, Editor (Star) 
Michael E. Pulitzer; circ. 60,440 (m.), 59,930 (e.), 
110,970 (s.). 


Arkansas 

Arkansas Democrat: Capitol Ave. and Scott, Little Rock, 
Ark. 72203; f. 1871; Pres. /Publr. Walter E. Hussman, 
Jr.; Exec. Editor Robert McCord; Ind.; E.S.; circ. 
60,216 (e.), 110,570 (s.). 

Arkansas Gazette: 112 West Third St., Little Rock, Ark. 
72203; f. 1819; Publr. Hugh B. Patterson, Jr.; Ind.- 
Dem.; M.S.; circ. 121,486 (m.), 147,040 (s.). 

California 

Bakersfield Californian: P.O.B. 440, Bakersfield, Calif. 
93302; f. 1866: Pres. B. C. Fritts; Publr. D. H. 
Fritts; Dem.; e.s.; circ. 58,000 (e.), 63,500 (s.). 

Fresno Bee: 1559 Van Ness Ave., Fresno, Calif. 93786: I- 
1922; Pres. Eleanor McClatchy; Man. Editor 
George F. Gruner; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 107,530 (m.), 
133,600 (s.). 

Long Beach Independent (m.), Press-Telegram (e.). Inde- 
pendent Press-Telegram (Sat., s.): Twin Coa.st News- 
papers, Inc., 604 Pine Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 90844, 
Editor and Publr. Daniel H. Ridder; Man. Editor 
David Levenson; Ind.; circ. 62,254 (m.), 82,827 (e.), 
137.509 (s.). 

Los Angeles Herald-Examiner: iin S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90015; f. 1871; Publr. George E. 
Hearst, Jr.; Editor James Bellows; Ind.; circ. 
338,372 (E.), 336,462 (S.). 

Los Angeles Times: Times Mirror Co., Times Mirror Square, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90053; f. 1881; Publr. Otis Chand- 
ler; Editor William F. Thomas; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 
1,020,987 (m'.), 1,309,677 (s.). A separate edition i.s 
published for Orange County at Costa Mesa. 

Modesto Bee: McClatchy Newspapers, 14th and H, Modesto, 
Calif. 95352; f. 1884; Pres. Eleanor McClatchy; 
Man. Editor Ray Nish; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 51,031 (M-), 
56,920 (s.). 

Oakland Tribune: 409 13th St., Oakland, Calif. 94612, 
f. 1874; Publr./Editor J. W. Knowland; e.s.; circ. 
167,000 (e.), 197,000 (s.). 


The Press 

Pasadena Star — News: Twin Coast Newspapers Inc., 525 
East Colorado Blvd., Pasadena, Calif. 91109; f. 1886; 
Publr. Lawrence A. Collins; Editor Charles 
Cherniss; Ind.-Rep.; circ. 55,660 (d.), 50,770 (s.). 

Riverside Enterprise (m). Riverside Press-Enterprise 

(Sat.s.): 3512 4th St., Riverside, Calif. 92502; f. 1884; 
Publrs. A. A. Culver, H. H. Hays, Jr.; Editor H. H. 
Hays, Jr.; circ. 54 . 05 ° (m-). 89,910 (Sat.), 90,730 (s.). 

Sacramento Bee: McClatchy Newspapers, 21st and Q, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95816; f. 1857; Pres. Eleanor 
McClatchy; Editor C. K. McClatchy; Ind. e.s.; circ. 
178,800 (e.), 206,950 (s.). 

Sacramento Union: 301 Capitol Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 
95812; f. 1851; Publr. and Pres. Joh.n P. McGoff; 
Editor Don Hoenshell; Ind.; .m.s.; circ. 91.100 (m.I. 
92,700 (s.). 

San Bernardino Sun-Telegram; 399 D St., San Bernardino, 
Calif. 92401 ; f. 1873; Editor and Publr. James Geehan; 
Ind.; circ. 74,040 (m.), 80,670 (s.). 

San Diego Union (m.s.) f. 1868; Rep., San Diego Evening 
Tribune (e.) f. 1895; Ind.; 350 Camino de la Reina, 
San Diego, Calif. 921 12; Publr. Helen K. Copley; 
Editor (Union) Gerald L. Warren, (Tribune) Fred 
Kinne; circ. 190,730 (m.), 128,957 (e.), 311,310 (s.). 

San Francisco Chronicle (m.). San Francisco Sunday 
Examiner and Chronicle (s.); 905 Mission St.. San 
Francisco, Calif. 94119; f. 1S65; Publr. and Editor 
Charles de Young Thieriot; Ufan. Editor G. Pates; 
Ind.-Rep.; M.s.; circ. 470,003 (m.), 664,250 (s.). 

San Francisco Examiner: no Fifth St., San Francisco, 
Calif, 941 19: f. 1865; Man. Editor Dave Helvorsen; 
Ind.; E.; circ. 155,100. 

San Gabriel Valley Tribune: 1210 North Azusa Canyon 
Rd., West Covina, Calif. 91790; f. 1955; Editor Fred 
Downing; Ind.; e.s.; circ. 76,800 (e.), 78,600 (s.). 

San Jose Mercury (m.) f. 1851, San Jose Nev/s (e.) f. 1883, 
San Jose Mercury-Nev/S (s.): 750 Ridder Park Drive. 
San Jose, Calif. 95190; Publr. Joseph B. Ridder; 
Exec. Editor Paul E. Conroy; Ind.; circ. 140,265 
(M.), 68,100 (e.), 240,940 (s.). 

Santa Ana Register: 625 North Grand Ave., Santa .Ana, 
Calif, 9271 1 ; f. 1905; Publrs, C. H. Hoiles, H. Hoiles; 
Exec. Editor M. J. Dean; Man. Editor M. C. Maloney; 
Ind.; M.E.S.; circ. 87,286 (m.), 115,695 (e.), 230,000 (s.). 

South Bay Breeze: S. Calif. Assoc. Newspapers, 5215 
Torrance Blvd., Torrance, Calif. 90503: f. 1894; Publr. 
Hubert L. Kaltenbach; Exec. Editor James Box; 
Ind.-Rep.; E.s.; circ. 76,280 (e.), 89,820 (s.). 

Stockton Record: 530 E. Market St., P.O.B. 900, Stockton 
Calif. 95202; f. 1895; Publr. R. Uecker; Man. Editor 
Jim Hushaw; Ind.; circ. 55 . 14 ° (E-), 54.620 (s.). 

Valley News and Green Sheet: 14539 Sylvan St.. P.O.B. 
310, Van Nuys, Calif. 91401; f. 1911; Editor Ferdinand 
Mendenhall; Ind.; .m. ex. Mon., Sat.; circ. 71,468. 

Wall Street Journal (Western Edition): 1701 Page Mill Kd., 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94394 : f- 1929: drc- 259.51 3 - 


Colorado 

olorado Springs Gazette-Telegraph: Freedom Ncwsp.ipers, 
40 South Prospect, Colorado Spring?, P.O.B. 177°. 
Colo. 80901: f. 1872; Publr. E. Rov Smith; Ind.; e.s.; 
circ. 65,525 (E.), 68,130 (s.). 

)enver Post: 650 15th St., Denver, Colo. S0201; f. 1P95: 
Publr. and Editor Charles R. Bu.xton, Ind., e.s.. 
circ. 2SI.S10 (e.), 339 , 59 ° (S-)- 
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THE PRESS 


The U.S.A. publishes more newspapers and periodicals 
than any other country. Most dailies give a greater em- 
phasis to local news because of the strong interest in local 
and regional afiairs and the decentralized structure of 
many government services. These factors, together with 
the distribution problem inherent in the size of the country, 
are responsible for the lack of national newspapers. Almost 
every small town has its own paper. 

At the end of 1976 there were 1,762 English language 
daily newspapers (19 all-day papers, 346 morning, 1,435 
evening) with a combined circulation of 60,977,011 copies 
per day. The Sunday Press is an important and distinctive 
feature of E.S. newspaper publishing; many Sunday 
newspapers run to over 100 pages. At the end of 1976 
there were 650 Sunday newspapers with a total circulation 
of 51,565,339. At the end of 1976 there were 7.579 weekly 
papers with a total circulation of over 38 million. 

The famous tradition of Press freedom in the U.S.A. is 
grounded in the First Amendment to the Constitution 
v/hich declares that "Congress shall make no law . . . 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the Press . . and 
confirmed in the legislations of man^’ states which prohibit 
any kind of legal restriction on the dissemination of 
news. 

Legislation affecting the Press is both state and federal. 
A source of controversy between the Press and the courts 
has been the threat of the encroachment by judicial decrees 
on the area of courtroom and criminal trial coverage. Since 
1963 an average of 35 per cent of congressional committee 
meetings in Washington have been held in secret. In July 
1972 the Supreme Court ruled that journalists were not 
entitled to refuse to give evidence before grand juries on 
information they have received confidential!)'. Since then 
the frequent issuing of subpoenas to journalists and the 
jailing of several reporters for refusing to disclose sources 
has led to many "shield" bills being put before Congress 
calling for immunity for journalists from both federal and 
state jurisdiction. 

In recent years, increased prices, notably of newsprint, 
which doubled in price between 1970 and 1975, have 
subjected the industry to considerable economic strain, 
resulting in mergers and takeovers, a great decline in 
competition between dailies in the same city, a.nd the 
appearance of inter-city dailies catering for two or more 
adjoining centres. Suburban dailies have thrived at the 
expense of the large city dailies, the largest being Newsday, 
the New York State newspaper. 

The aggregate circulation of the 9,755 periodicals is 
approximately 210 million. Some 100 of them have a 
national readership. 

Cne consequence of modern economic trends has been 
the steady growth of newspaper groups or chains. There 
are 174 newspaper groups publishing 1,038 daily news- 
papers in the U.S.A. The following are some of the principal 
groups: 


Knight-Ridder Newspapers: One Herald Plaza, Miami, 
Fla. 33101; Chair, and Chief Exec. Bernard H. Ridder, 
Jr.; Pres. Alvah H. Chapman. Jr.; 41 daily newspapers. 

Newhouse Newspapers Group: Court and Plains Sts., 
Newark, N.J. 07101; Pres. Samuel Newhouse; owns 35 
newspapers. The main dailies include Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Long Island Daily Press and St. Louis Globe 
Democrat. 

Scripps-Howard Newspapers Group: 200 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017; Pres. Jack R. Howard; Chair, of 
Board Charles E. Scripps; owns 17 dailies, including 
Cleveland Press and Pittsburgh Press. 

Thomson Newspapers: 3150 Des Plaines Ave., Des 
Plaines, 111. 60018; Chair, of Board and Pres. K. R. 
Thomson; Exec. Vice-Pres. Sx. Clair Case; Senior Vice- 
Pres. Margaret L. Hamilton ; 60 daily newspapers. 

Times Mirror Co.: Times Mirror Square, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90053; f. 1884; Chair. Dr. Franklin D. Murphy; 
Pres. Robert F. Erburu; owns six newspapers, including 
Los Angeles Times, Advocate, Greenwich Time, and 
Newsday Inc., Orange Coast Publishing Company and 
Times Herald Printing Company. 

Tribune Company Group: Pres, of Tribune Co. H. F. 
Orumhaus; owns seven dailies, including Chicago Tribune 
and New York News. 

Time inc.: Time-Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New 
York 10020; Chair. Andrew Heiskell; Pres. James R. 
Shepley; largest U.S. magazine publisher, including Time 

[4.364.000) , Sports Illustrated (2,250,000), Fortune (625,000), 
Money (727,400), People (2.100,000), Washington Star 

(375.000) - 

Most influential and highly respected among the few 
newspapers which may claim a national distribution are 
the New York Times, (notably the main sections of its 
m^sive Sunday edition), Washington Post, Los Angeles 
Times, and Wall Street Journal, the financial and news 
daily with editions in New York City, California, Illinois 
and Texas. 

Thirty-six daily papers have circulations of over 
250,000 copies, including five in New York and three in 
Chicago. Among the largest of these in daily circulation are 
New York News, Wall Street Journal, Los Angeles Times, 
New York Times, Chicago Tribune, New York Post, 
Detroit News and Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PRINCIPAL DAILY AND SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 

(Ind. = poUtically independent; Dem. = Democrat; 
Rep. ^ Republican; d. = all day; e. = evening; M. — 
morning; s. = Sunday; ex. = e.xcluding; Publr = Pub- 
lisher.) 

In general, only newspapers with circulations of 50 000 
and over are included, except in Alaska and Wyoming, 
where the newspaper with the largest circulation is listed’ 


Gannett Newspapers: Gannett Co. Inc., 55 E.xchange St., 
Rochester, N.Y. 14614; 56 daily newspapers. 

Hearsf Newspapers Group: Hearst Magazine Bldg., 959 
8th Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019; Editor-in-Chief William 
Randolph Hearst. Jr.; owns nine dailies, including Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner, and Boston Herald American; 
two Sunday papers, including Boston Sunday Advertiser. 


Alabama 

Birmingham News: 2200 North 4th Avenue, Birmingham 
Ala. 35202; f, 1888; Publr, C. B. Hanson, Jr.; Man! 
Editor James E. Jacobson; Ind.; e.s.; circ. 1S6 706 
(E.), 225,385 (S.). 

Birmingham Post-Herald: 2200 North 4th Ave, Birming- 
h^am, Ala. 35202; f. 1871; Publr. Birmingham Post Co.; 
Editor Angus MacEachran; Ind.- m - circ 72 000 
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Huntsville Times: 2317 Memorial Parkway, S.W., Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 358071 1910; Editor and Publr. Leroy A. 

Simms; Ind.-Dem.; circ. 51,065 (e.), 46,490 (s.e.). 

Mobile Register (m.) f. 1830, Mobile Press (e.) f. 1929, 
Mobile PresS*Register (s).: 304 Government St., Mobile, 
Ala. 36602; Pres. William J. Heaki.n’; Exec. Vire-Prcs! 
Luis M. Williams; Exec. Editor Fallon Trotter; 
Ind.-Dem.; circ. 46,900 (m.), 56,000 (e.), 89,200 (s.). 

Montgomery Advertiser: 107 S. Lawrence, Montgomery, 
Ala. 36104; f. 1828; Publr. and Editor Harold Martin; 
Ind.-Dem.; m.s,; circ. 50,615 (m.), 76,031 (s.). 


Alaska 

Anchorage Times: 820 Fourth Ave., Anchorage, Alaska 
99510; f. 1915; Publr. and Editor Robert B. Atwood; 
IncL; E.s.;»circ. 45,440 (e.), 44,570 (s.). 

Arizona 

Republic (m.s.) f. 1890, Gazette (e.) f. 1880; 120 E. Van 
Buren St., Phoenix, Ariz. 85004; Publr. Nina Pulliam; 
Editor (Republic) F. S. Marquardt, (Gazette) L. 
Meek; Ind,; circ. 214,630 (m.), 100,040 (e.), 317,940 (s.). 

Arizona Star (m.s.) f. 1877; Ind.-Dem.; Tucson Citizen (e.) 
f. 1870; Ind.-Rep.; 4850 S. Park Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 
85726; Editor (Citizen) To.ny Tselentis, Editor (Star) 
Michael E. Pulitzer; circ. 60,440 (m.), 59,930 (e.), 
110,970 (s.). 

Arkansas 

Arkansas Democrat: Capitol Ave. and Scott, Little Rock, 
Ark. 72203; f. 1871; Pres. /Publr. Walter E. Hussman, 
Jr.; Exec. Editor Robert McCord; Ind.; e.s.; circ. 
60,216 (e.), 110,570 (s.). 

Arkansas Gazette: 112 West Third St., Little Rock, Ark, 
72203; f. 1819; Publr. Hugh B. Patterson, Jr,; Ind.- 
Dem.; M.S.; circ. 121,486 (m.), 147,040 (s.). 

C.ALIFORNIA 

Bakersfield Californian: P.O.B. 440, Bakersfield, Calif. 
93302; f. 1866; Pres, B. C. Fritts; Publr. D. H. 
Fritts; Dem.; e.s.; circ. 58,000 (e.), 63,500 (s.). 

Fresno Bee: 1559 Van Ness Ave., Fresno, Calif. 93786; f. 
1922; Pres. Eleanor McClatchy; Man. Editor 
George F. Gruner; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 107,530 (m.), 
133,600 (s.). 

Long Beach Independent (m.), Press-Telegram (e.). Inde- 
pendent Press-Telegram (Sat., s.); Twin Coast New.s- 
papers, Inc., 604 Pine Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 90844; 
Editor and Publr. Daniel H. Ridder; Man. Editor 
David Levenson; Ind.; circ. 62,254 (m.), 82,827 (e.), 

137.509 (s.). 

Los Angeles Herald-Examiner: im S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90015; f. 1871; Publr. George R. 
Hearst, Jr.; Editor James Bellows; Ind.; circ. 
338,372 (e.), 336,462 (s.). 

Los Angeles Times: Times Mirror Co., Times Mirror Square, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90053; f. 1881; Publr. Otis Chand- 
ler; Editor William F. Thomas; Ind.; M-s-: circ. 
1,020,987 (m'.), 1,309,677 (s.). A separate edition is 
published for Orange County at Costa Mesa. 

Modesto Bee: McClatchy Newspapers, 14th and H, Modesto, 
Calif. 95352; f. 1884; Pres. Eleanor McClatchy, 
Man. Editor Ray Nish; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 51,031 («•), 
56,920 (s.). 

Oakland Tribune: 409 13th St., Oakland, Calif. 94^32, 
f. 1874; Publr./Editor J. W. Knowland; e.s.; circ. 
167,000 (e.), 197,000 (s.). 


Tlie Press 

Pasadena Star — News: Twin Coast Newspapers Inc., 525 
East Colorado Blvd., Pasadena, Calif. 91109; {. 1886; 
Publr. Lawrence A. Collins; Editor Charles 
Cherniss; Ind.-Rep.; circ. 55,660 (d.), 50,770 (s.). 

Riverside Enterprise (m.). Riverside Press- Enterprise 

(Sat.s.); 3512 4th St., Riverside, Calif. 92502; f. 1884; 
Publrs. A. A. Culver, H. H. Hays, Jr.; Editor H. H. 
Hays, Jr.; circ. 54,050 (m.), 89,910 (Sat.), 90,730 (s,). 

Sacramento Bee: McClatchy Newspapers, 21st and Q, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95816; f. 1857; Pres. Eleanor 
McClatchy; Editor C. K. McClatchy; Ind. e.s.; circ. 
178,800 (e.), 206,950 (s.). 

Sacramento Union: 301 Capitol Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 
95812; f. 1851; Publr. and Pres. Joh.v P. McGoff; 
Editor Don Hoenshell; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 93,100 (m.), 
92,700 (s.). 

San Bernardino Sun-Telegram: 399 D St., San Bernardino, 
Calif. 92401; f. 1873; Editor and Publr. James Geehan; 
Ind.; circ. 74,040 (m.), 80,670 (s.). 

San Diego Union (m.s.) f. 1868; Rep., San Diego Evening 
Tribune (e.) f. 1895; Ind.; 350 Camino de la Reina, 
San Diego, Calif. 92112; Publr. Helen K. Copley; 
Editor (Union) Gerald L. W.vrren, (Tribune) Fred 
Kinne; circ. 190,730 (,\i.), 128,957 (E-), 311,310 (s.). 

San Francisco Chronicle (m.), San Francisco Sunday 
Examiner and Chronicle (s.)-. 905 Mission St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 94119; f. 1865; Publr. and Editor 
Charles de Young Thieriot; Jfan. Editor G. Pates; 
Ind.-Rep.; M.s.; circ. 470,003 (m.), 664,250 (s.), 

San Francisco Examiner: no Fifth St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 941 19; f. 1865; Man. Editor Dave Helvousen; 
Ind.; e.; circ. 155,100. 

San Gabriel Valley Tribune: 1210 North Azusa Canyon 
Rd., West Covina, Calif. 91790; f. 1955; Editor Fred 
Downing; Ind.; e.s.; circ. 76,800 (e.), 78,600 (s.). 

San Jose Mercury (m.) f. 1851, San Jose News (e.) f. 1883. 
San Jose Mercury-News (s.)r 750 Ridder Park Drive, 
San Jose, Calif. 95190; Publr. Joseph B. Ridder; 
Exec. Editor Paul E. Conroy; Ind.; circ. 140.265 
(,M.), 68,100 (e.), 240,940 (s.). 

Santa Ana Register: 625 North Grand Ave., Santa .Ana, 
Calif. 92711; f. 1905; Publrs. C. H. Hoiles, H. Hoiles; 
Exec. Editor M. J. Dea.v; Man. Editor .AI. C. Maloney; 
Ind.; M.E.S.; circ. 87,286 (m.), 115,695 (e.), 230,000 (s.). 

South Bay Breeze: S. Calif. Assoc. Newspapers, 5215 
Torrance Blvd., Torrance. Calif. 90503; f. 1894; Publr. 
Hubert L. Kaltenbach; Exec. Editor James Box; 
Ind.-Rep.; e.s.; circ. 76,280 (e.), 89,820 (s.). 

Stockton Record: 530 E. Market St., P.O.B. 900, Stockton 
Calif, 95202; f. 1895; Publr. R. Uecker; Man. Editor 
Ji.M Hushaw; Ind.; circ. 55,140 (e.), 54,620 (s.). 

Valley News and Green Sheet: i4539 Sylvan St., P.O.B. 
310, Van Nuy.s, Calif. 91401; f. 1911; Editor Ferdinand 
Mendenhall; Ind.; m. ex. Mon., Sat.: circ. 71,468. 

Wall Street Journal (Western Edition): 1701 Page Mill Rd., 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94391 : f- 1929; circ. 259,513. 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs Gazette-Telegraph: Freedom Nev^papers, 
30 South Prospect, Colorado Springs, P.O.B 1779. 
Colo. 80901: f. 1872; Publr. E. Roy S.mith; Ind.; n.s.. 


circ. 65,525 (e.), 68,130 (s.). 

Denver Post: 650 15th St., Denver, Colo. S0201: f 

Publr. and Editor Charles R. Bu.xton; Ind., e.... 


circ. 251,510 (e.). 339.590 (s-l- 
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Rocky fViOUntain News: 400 W. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 
80204; f. 1859; Editor. Michael Balfe Howard; Ind.; 
M.s.; circ. 246.410 (m.), 266,410 (s.). 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport Post: 410 state St., Bridgeport, Conn. 06602; 
f. 1883; City Editor Albert F. Bennett; Ind.; e.s.; 
circ. 76,760 (e.), 89,800 (s.). 

Hartford Courant: 285 Broad St., Hartford, Conn. 061 15; 
f. 1764; Pres. Edmund W. Downes; Exec. Editor 
Richard E. Mooney; Ind.; m,s.; circ. 205.546 (m.), 
773.690 (s.). 

New Haven Register: 367 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 
06503; f. 1812; Pres, and Publr. Lionel S. Jackson; 
Editor Robert J. Leeney; Ind.; e.s.; 101,500 (e.), 

1.^4.586 (s-)- 

Delaware 

r.loming News f. 1S80, Evening Journal f. 1871, News 
Journal (Sat., s.); 831 Orange St., Wilmington, Del. 
19899; Pres, and Publr. Andrew Fisher; Ind.; circ. 
47,675 (m.), 88,114 (e.), 121,478 (Sat., s.). 

District of Columbia 

Washington Post: 1150 15111 St.. N.W. Washington, D.C. 
20071; f. 1877; Pres, and Publr. Katharine Graham; 
Exec. Editor Benjamin C. Bradley; Ind.: m.s.; circ. 
555.030 (^'■). 766,240 (s,). 

Washington Star: 225 Virginia Ave., S.E., Washington, 

D. C. 20061; f. 1852; Publr. Joe L. Allbritton; Ind.; 

E. S.; circ. 375.383 (e.), .374,251 (s.). 

Florida 

Oiario Las Americas: 2900 N.W. 38th St, Miami, Fla. 
33142: f. 1953; Publr. Horacio Aguirre; Man. Editor 
Guillermo Zalamea; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 52,350 (m.), 
52,350 (s.). 

Florida Timos-Union (m.s.), Jacksonville Journal (e): 
1 Riverside Ave., P.O.B. 1949, Jacksonville, Fla. 32202; 
£. 1864 (Times-Union), 1887 (Journal): Exec. Editor 
John S. Walters; Man. Editor Fred Seely (Times- 
Union), E. G. Henson (Journal); Ind.; circ. 145,920 
(m.), 53.950 (E.), 179,120 (s.). 

Fort Lauderdale News and Sun-Sentinel: loi North New 
River Drive East. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 33302; f. igio; 
Publr. T. T. Gore; Editor M. J. Kelly; Ind.-Dem.; 
E.S.; circ. 109,100 (e.), 161,200 (s.). 

Miami Herald: i Herald Plaza, Miami, Fla. 33101; f. 1910; 
Gen. Man. B. R. Carter; E.xec. Editor John McMul- 
lan; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 412,177 (m.), 508,318 (s.), 

Miami Nev/s: i Herald Plaza, Miami, Fla. 43101; £. 1896; 
Publr. Daniel J. Mahoney, Jr.; Editor Howard 
Kleinberg; Dem.; circ. 77,660 (e.). 

Palm Beach Post (m.), Post-Journal (s.); 2751 South Dixie 
Highway, West Palm Beach, Fla. 33402; f. 1910; 
Publr. Dan Mahoney; Editor Thomas A. Kelly; Ind.; 
M.S.; circ. 70,400 (m.), 105,480 (s.), 

Pensacola Journal (m.), Pensacola News (e.), Pensacola 
News-Journal (s.) ; One News-Journal Plaza, Pensacola, 
Fla. 32501; f. iSg8 (Journal); Publr. James H. Jesse; 
Exec. Editor J. Earle Bowden; Ind.; circ. 61,030 
(M.). 17,492 (E.), 67,962 (s.). 

Sarasota Herald-Tribune: 801 South Tamiami Trail, 
Sarasota, Fla. 33577; f. 1925; Publr. and Editor 
David B. Lindsay, Jr.; circ. 54,735 (m.), 60,765 (s.). 

St. Petersburg Times (m.s.) f. 1884, St. Petersburg Inde- 
pendent (e.) f. 1907: P.O.B. 1121; St. Petersburg, Fla. 
33731; Pres, and Editor Eugene Patterson; Man. 
Editor R. Haiman; Ind.; circ. 211,825 (m.), 38,370 (e.), 
264,800 (s.). 


Sentinel — Star: 633 North Orange Ave., Orlando, Fla. 
32801; f. 1876; Pres. C. T. Brumback; Editor James 
Squires; Exec. Editor J. J. McGovern; d.s.; Ind.; 
circ. 178,853 (d.), 202,780 (s.). 

Tampa Tribune (m.), Tampa Tribune and Times (s.): 
Tribune Bldg., Tampa, P.O.B. 191, 202 South Parker 
St., Fla. 33606; f. 1893; Publr. J. Stewart Bryan; 
Pres. Alan S. Donnahoe; Ind.; circ. 167,400 (m.), 

195.730 (s-)- 

Georgia 

Atlanta Constitution (m.) f. 1S68, Atlanta Journal (e.) 
f. 1883, Atlanta Journal Constitution (s.): 72 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 30303; Editor (Constitution) Hal 
Gulliver, (Journal) Jack Spalding; Dem.; circ. 
211,405 (M.), 222,814 (e.), 535.590 (s.). . 

Augusta Chronicle (.m.) f. 1785, Augusta ChronicIc-Herald 

(s.); 725 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 30903; Publr. W. S. 
Morris 111 ; Man. Editor W. H. Eanes; Ind.; circ. 
51,900 (M.j, 76,000 (s.). 

Columbus Ledger (e.s.) f. 1882, Columbus Enquirer (m.) 
1 . 1828; 17 W. 12th St., Columbus, Ga. 31902; Gen. 
Man. Glenn Vaughn, Jr.; Exec. Editor J. Carrol 
Dadisman; Ind.; circ. 32,000 (e.), 70,000 (s.). 

Macon Telegraph (m.), Macon Telegraph & News (s.); 120 
Broadway, Macon, Ga. 31201; 1. 1826 (Telegraph); 
Pres. Bert Struby; Exec. Editor Frank Caperton; 
Ind.; circ. 53.150 (m.), 79,290 (s.). 

Savannah News: 105-rii West Bay St,, Savannah, Ga. 
31402; f. 1850; Pres. W. S. Morris, III; Exec. Editor 
Wallace M. Davies, Jr.; Ind.; m.s.; circ, 55.653 (m.), 
70,600 (s.). 


Hawaii 

Honolulu Advertiser (m.) f. 1856, Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
(e.) f. 1912, Honolulu Star-Bulletin & Advertiser (s.) 
f. 1962: 605 Kapiolani Blvd., Honolulu. Hawaii 96813; 
Editor (Advertiser) George Chaplin, (Star-Bulletin) 
A. A. Smyser; Ind.; circ. 79,650 (M.). 120,350 (e.), 
195.390 (s.). 


Idaho 

Idaho Statesman: 1200 North Curtis Rd.. P.O.B. 40, Boise, 
Idaho 83707; f. 1864; Publr. Robert B. Miller Jr.' 
Man. Editor Gary Watson; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 44 too 
(m.), 64,800 (s.). 


Illinois 


Bloomington Pantograph: 301 West Washington, Bloom- 
mgton. 111 . 61701; f. 1846; Publ. Davis U. Merwin; 
Editor Harold V. Liston; Ind.; d.s.* circ 41 484 
(D.), 48,600 (s.). ’ *->.00 

ChiMgo Sun-Times: Field Enterprises Inc., Newspaper 
Div., 401 North Wabash St.. Chicago. 111. 60611^ f. 
1947. Editor Ralph Otwell; Ind.; circ. 481,444 (m 1 
682,043 (s.). ' ''' 


Chicago Tribune: 435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 111 
60611; f. 1847; Publr. Stanton R. Cook; Editor 
Clayton Kirkpatrick; Ind. -Rep.; d.s.* circ 747 117 
(d.). 1,551.570 (s.). ^ ' • 757.117 

Decatur Herald-Review: P.O.B. 311, Decatur, 111. 62524* 
f. 1931: Publr. K. C. Towle; Ind.; s.; circ. 60 550 
Peoria Journal-Star: i News Plaza, Peoria, 111. 61643* 

Charles l’. 

Dancey; Ind.; d.s.; circ. 105,071 (d.), 120,471 (s.). 

'’""^Rorbw;! (s.): 99 East State St., 

Rockford 111 . 61105; Man. Editor Gene Cryer* circ 
53.660 (M.), 76,850 (s.). C.KY1.K, circ. 
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State Journal Register: 313 South 6th st., Springfield, 
111. 62701; f. 1942; Publr. John P. Clarke; Editor 
Edward H. Armstrong; m.s.; circ. 56,353 (m ), 
71,664 (s.). 

Wall Street Journal (Midwest Edition); 200 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago, III. 60606; f. 1920; Man. Editor John A. 
McWethy; circ. 436,040. 

Indiana 

Evansville Courier (m.), Evansville Press (e.), Evansville 
Sunday Courier-Press (s.) : 201 N.W. 2nd St.. EvansviUe, 
Ind. 47702; f. 1845 (Courier), 1906 (Press), 1939 (Courier- 
Press); Editor (Courier) Lenord U. Kreuger, (Press) 
William R. Burleigh, (Sunday Courier-Press) Bill 

D. Jackson; Ind.; circ. 63,860 (m.), 45,610 (e.), 
117,350 (s.). 

Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette (m.s.) I. 1863; Editor L. 
Allen; Ind., Fort Wayne Nev/s-Sentinel (e.) f. 1833; 
Editor Ernest E. Williams; Ind. -Rep.: 600 West 
Main St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46802; circ. 62,158 (m.), 
72,930 (e.), 102,790 (s.). 

Gary Post-Tribune: 1065 Broadway, Gary, Ind. 46402; 
f. 1909; Editor J. E. Rasmusen; Ind.; circ. 76,520 (e.), 
78,850 (s.). 

Hammond Times: 417 Fayette St., Hammond, Ind. 46320; 
f. 1906; Publr. John E. Tompkins; Exec. Editor 
William Chapman; circ. 65,520 (e.). 68,670 (s.). 

Indianapolis Star (m.s.), Indianapolis Mews (e.): 307 N. 
Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 46206; f. 1869 
(News), f. 1903 (Star); Editor (Star) Frank H. Crane, 
(News) Harvey C. Jacobs; Ind.; circ. 221,170 (m.), 
158,847 (E.). 353.977 (s-)- 

South Bend Tribune: 225 W. Colfax, South Bend. Ind. 
46626; f. 1872; Publr. and Editor Franklin D. 
Schurz; Gen. Man. John J. McGann, Jr.; Ind.; e.s.; 
circ. 111,495 (e.), 121,330 (s.). 

Iowa 

Cedar Rapids Gazette: 500 Third Ave., S.E., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 52401; f. 1883; Publr. and Editor J. F. Hladky, 
Jr.; Ind.; e.s.; circ. 67,500 (e.), 75, 1°° (s-)- 
Des Moines Register (m.s.) f. 1849, Des Moines Tribune (e.) 
f. 1881: 715 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa 50304; Pres, 
and Publr. David Kruidenier; Editor Michael 
Gartner; Ind.; circ. 224,886 (m.), 90,640 (e.), 423,379 
(s.). 

Quad-City Times: 124 East 2nd St., Davenport, Iowa 
52808; f. 1855; Publr. Tom L. Williams; Editor 
Forrest Kilmer; d.s.; circ. 59,490 (d.), 79 . 5 °° (s-)- 
Sioux City Journal: 6th and Pavonia Sts., Sioux City, 
Iowa 51102; f. 1870; Pres. Duane B. Hagadone, 
Editor Erwin Sias; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 59,86° (m.), 
50,200 (s.). 

Waterloo Courier: 501 Commercial St., Waterloo, Iona 
50704; f. 1854; Editor Gene Thorne; Ind. -Rep., 

E. S.; circ. 52,340 (e.), 54,54° (s )- 

Kansas 

Topeka Capital (m.) f. 1876, Topeka Capital-Journal (s.). 
6th and Jefferson Sts., Topeka, Kans. /66607, Man. 
Editor Rick Dalton; Ind.; circ. 59,54° (^*')’ 71,4°° 
(s.). 

Wichita Eagle (m.). Wichita Beacon (e.), Wichita Eagle and 
Beacon (s.); 825 East Douglas, Wichita, Kans. 67202, 
f. 1872; Ih-es, and Publr. Eugene R. Lambert, Exec. 
Editor Davis Merritt, Jr.; Ind.; circ. i2i,57» (^- 1 , 
45,670 (e.), 174,940 (s.). 


Kentucky 

Kentucky Post: 421 Madison Ave., Covington, Ky. 41011; 
f. 1892; Editor Vance H. Trimble; Ind.; e.; circ. 
56,300. 

Lexington Heraid (m.) f. i860, Lexington Herald and 
Leader (Sat.) f. 1965, Lexington Herald-Leader (s.) 
f- 1937: Ind.: 227-239 West Short St., Lexington, Kv. 
40507; Publr. Don E. Carter; circ. 59,200 (m.'), 
84,000 (Sat.), 90,000 (s.). 

Louisville Courier-Journal (m.) f. 186S, Louisville Times 
(e.) f. 1884, Louisville Courier-Journal & Times (s.): 
525 West Broadway, Louisiollc, Ky. 40202; Publr. and 
Editor Barry Bingham, Jr.; Ind.-Dem.; circ. 210,528 
(m.), 164,850 (E.), 351,760 (s.). 

Louisiana 

Baton Rouge Advocate (m.s.) f. 1925, Baton Rouge State 
Times (e.) f. 1842; 525 Lafayette St., Baton Rouge, 
La. 70802; Publr. Douglas L. jNIanship, Sr.; Editor 
(Advocate) Ed Price, (State Times) Jack Lord; Ind.; 
circ. 67,000 (m.), 46,000 (e.), 104,000 (s.). 

New Orleans Times-Picayune (m.s.) f. 1837; Hew Orleans 
States-Item (e.) f. 1880; 3800 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 70140; Publr. Ashton Phelps; Editor 
(Times-Picayune) Edmund J. Tunstall, (States- 
Item) Walter G. Cowan; Ind.-Dem.; circ. 213,024 
(m.), 116,260 (e.), 318,650 (s.). 

Shreveport Times: 222 Lake St., Shreveport, La. 71130; 
f. 1872; Chair. R. E. Brown; Editor Raymond L. 
McDaniel; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 89,000 (m.), 119,600 (s.). 

Maine 

Bangor Nows: 491 Main St., Bangor, Maine 04401; f. 1834; 
Publr. and Editor Richard K. Warren; Ind.; m.; 
circ. 78,000. 

Portland Press Herald (m.) f. 1862, Evening Express (e.) f. 
1882, Maine Sunday Telegram (s.) f. 1S87: 390 Congress 
St., Portland, Maine 04111; Publr. Jean Gannett 
Hawley; Editor Ernest W. Chard; Ind.; circ. 
51,870 (m.), 29,923 (e.), 110,330 (s.). 

Maryland 

Baltimore News-American; The Hearst Corpn. Inc., 
Lombard and South Streets, Baltimore, Md. 21203; f. 
1773; Publr. Mark F. Collins; Exec. Editor Tom 
White; Ind.; circ. 173,890 (e.), 256,000 (s.). 

Baltimore Sun: Calvert and Center Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
21202; f. 1837; Editor Joseph L. R. Sterne; Ind.; 
circ. 349,320 (d.), 361,380 (s.). 


Massachusetts 


Boston Globe: 135 IMorrissev Blvd., Boston, Mass. 02107; 
f. 1872; Publr. W. D. Taylor; Editor Tho.mas Win- 
ship; circ. 459,56s (d.), 630,061 (s.). 

Boston Herald American (m.) f. 1825, (s.) f. 1972: 300 
Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 02106; Publr. Robert C. 
Bergenheim; Exec. Editor Sam Bornstein; Ind.; 
circ. 293,000 (m.), 421,680 (s.j. 

Brockton Enterprise and Times: 60 Main St., Brockton 
Mass. 02403; f. 1880; Publr. C. A. Fuller; Editor 
Myron F. Fuller; Ind.; e.; circ. 56,000. 

Christian Science Monitor: r Nonva)- St.. Boston, Mas=. 
02115; f. 190S; Editor John Hughes; Ind.; m.; circ. 


190,000. 

swell Sun: 15 Kearney Square, Lowell. Mass. 01852 
187S; Pres. John H. Costello; Editor Clement 
Costello; Ind.; e.s.; circ. 54.000 (r..), 45,000 (s.). 


f. 

C. 
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Patriot Ledgor: 13-19 Temple St., Quincy, Mass. 02169; 
f. 1837: Publr. K. Prescott Low; Editor Donald C. 
Wilder; Ind. e.; circ. 73,000. 

Springfield Union (m.) f. 1864; Rep., Springfield News (e.) 
{. 1880, Dem., Springfield Republican (s.) f. 1844; Ind.: 
i860 Main St., Springfield, Mass, oiioi; Editor (Union 
and Republican) Arnold S. Friedman, (News) 
Richard Garvey; circ. 74,892 (m.), 79,474 (e.), 
142.350 (s.). 

Worcester Telegram (m.s.), Worcester Evening Gazette (e.), 
20 Franklin St., Worcester, Mass. 01613; Publr. 
Richard C. Steele; Editor Robert C. Achorn; Ind.; 
circ. 56,100 (m.), 88,300 (e.), 106,400 (s.). 


Michigan 

Detroit Free Press: 321 West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. 48231; f. 1831; Publr. Lee Hills; Editor Joe H. 
Stroud; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 620,150 (m.), 716.320 (s.). 
Detroit News: 615 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48231; 
f. 1873; Publr. Peter B. Clark; Editor Martin S. 
Hayden; Ind.; e.s.; circ. 643,790 (e.), 826,300 (s.). 
Flint Journal: 200 East 1st St., Flint, Mich. 48502; f. 1876; 
Editor Raymond L. Gover; Ind.; e.s.; circ. 105,343 
(e.), 105. 412 (s.). 

Grand Rapids Press: Press Plaza, Vaudenberg Center, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502; f. 1892; Editor Werner 
Veit; Ind.; e.s.; circ. 124,940 (e.), 138,000 (s.). 
Kalamazoo Gazette: 401 S. Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
49003; f. 1833: Editor Daniel M. Ryan; Ind.; e.s., 
circ. 56,950 (e.), 62,600 (s.). 

Lansing State Journal: 120 E. Lenawee St., Lansing, Mich. 
48919; f. 1855; Publr. Gregory L. Deliyanne; Exec. 
Editor Harold C. Fildey; Ind. -Rep.; e.s.; circ. 
70,800 (E.), 74,200 (s.). 

Oakland Press; 48 W. Huron St., Pontiac, Mich. 48056, 
f. 1843; Publr. Phillip J. Meek; Editor Bruce H. 
McIntyre; Ind.; e.; circ. 73,800. 

Royal Oak Tribune: 210 East Third St., Royal Oak, Mich. 
48067: f. 1902; Publr. Richard P. Miller; Editor 
Grant W. Howell; Ind.; e.; circ. 52,600. 

Saginaw Nev/s: 203 S. Washington Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
48605; f. 1859: Editor George E. Arwady; Ind.; e.s.; 
circ. 54,400 (E.), 57,700 (s.). 

Minnesota 

Duluth News Tribune (m.s.): 424 West First St., Duluth, 
Minn. 58801; f. 1868; Publr. John M. McMillion; 
Ind.; circ. 50,864 (m.), 82,851 (s.). 

Minneapolis Tribune (m.s.) f. 1867, Minneapolis Star (e.); 
f. 1878: 425 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 55488; 
Pres. O. Silha; Publr. Donald R. Dwight; Editor 
(Star) Donald F. Wright; (Tribune) Charles W. 
Bailey; Ind.; circ. 227,340 (m.), 246,230 (e.), 610,410 
(s.). 

St. Paul Pioneer Press (m.s.), f. 1849, St. Paul Dispatch (e.) 
f. 1869: 55 East 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. 55101; Publr. 
T. L. Carlin; Exec. Editor John R. Finnegan; Ind.; 
circ. 104,050 (m.), 119,410 (e.), 242,170 (s.). 


Mississippi 

Jackson Clarion- Ledger (.m.) f. 1837, Jackson News (e.) 
f. 1892, Jackson Clarion Ledger-News (s.) f. 1954; 311 
East Pearl St., Jackson, Miss. 39205; Publr. R. M. 
Hederman, Jr.; Editor (Clarion-Ledger) T. M. Heder- 
MAN, Jr., (News) James Ward, (Clarion Ledger-News) 
Carl McIntire; , Dem.; cir. 61,000 (m.), 42,900 (e.), 
104,000 (s.). 


Missouri 

Kansas City Times (m.) f. 1901, Kansas City Star (e.s.) 
f. 1880; 1729 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 64108; 
Editor William W. Baker; Ind.; circ. 332,040 (m.), 
306,400 (e.), 406,480 (s.). 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 12th Blvd. at Delmar, St. Louis, 
Mo. 63101; f. 1852; Publr. G. Duncan Bauman; Man. 
Editor George A. Killenberg; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 
270,073 (M.), 275,070 (s.). 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 900 N. 12th Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
63101; f. 1878; Publr. and Editor Joseph Pulitzer, 
Jr.; Ind.; e.s.; circ. 261,500 (e.), 462,500 (s.). 
Springfield News and Leader: 651 Boonville Ave., Spring- 
field, Mo. 65801; f. 1933; Editor Dale Freeman; Ind.; 
circ. 79,180 (s.). 

Montana 

Billings Gazette: 401 N. Broadway, Billings, Mont. 59101; 
f. 1885; Publr. Strand Hilleboe; Editor Duane W. 
Bowler; circ. 57,700 (m.), 55,440 (s.). 

Nebraska 

Lincoln Journal-Star: 926 P St., Lincoln, Neb. 68501; 
f. 1887; Editor Dale L. Griffing; Ind.; circ. 67,140 
(s.). 

Omaha World-Herald: 14th and Dodge Sts., Omaha, Neb. 
68102; f. 1885; Pres. Harold Andersen; Exec. Editor 
Louis G. Gerdes; Ind.; m.e.s.; circ. 124,082 (m.), 
110,819 (e.), 282,060 (s.). 

Nevada 

Las Vegas Review-Journal: P.O.B, 70, Las Vegas, Nev. 
89101; f. 1908; Publr. Donald W. Reynolds; Editor 
Don Digilio; e.s.; circ. 67.810 (e.), 72,600 (s.). 

New Hampshire 

Manchester Union Leader (d.), Now Hampshire Sunday 
Nows (s.): 35 Amherst St., Manchester, N.H. 03105; f. 
1862; Publr. William Loeb; Editor-in-Chief Paul H. 
Tracy; Ind.; circ. 64,230 (d.), 63,500 (s.). 

New Jersey 

Asbury Park Press: Press Plaza, Asbury Park, N.J. 07712; 
f. 1879; Publr. Jules L. Plangere, Jr.; Exec. Editor 
E. Donald Lass; Ind.; e/S.; circ. 96,000 (e.), 127,000 
(s.). 

Atlantic City Press: 1900 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N.J. 
08401; f. 1895; Editor Charles C. Reynolds; Ind • 
M.S.; circ. 69,680 (m.), 67,300 (s.). 


Courier-Nev/s: P.O.B. 6600, 1201, Route 22, Bridgewater 
N.J. 08807; f. 1884; Editor Donald C. Johnson' Ind ■ 
e.; circ. 56,300. ’ ’’ 


Courier-Post: Southern N.J. Newspapers Inc., Cherry Hill 
N.J. 08002; f. 1875; Publr. Sal DeVivo; Editor 
Robert A. Dubill; Ind.; e.; circ. 120,000. 

Dispatch: 400 38th St.. Union City, N.J. 07087- f 1875' 
Publr. Bert Kerser; Editor John Buzzetta- Ind - 
Dem.; m. ; circ. 47,331. ’ 


Elizabeth Journal: 295-299 North Broad St., Elizabeth 
N J 07207; f. 1779: Publr. John F. McGaugh; Exec! 
iiditor James Corner; e.; circ. 52,900. 

Hackensack Record (e ). Sunday Record (s.): 150 River 

‘^7602; f. 1895; Man. Editor 
M. I, McIlwain; Ind.; circ. 150,860 (e.). 195,180 (s.). 

Herald-News: 988 Main Ave., Passaic, N.T. ovosS' Publr 
Austin C. Drukker; Editor Coit Hendley- Ind - 
Rep.; E.S.; circ. 82,514. 
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Jersey Journal: 30 Journal Square, Jersey City, NJ. 07306- 
f. 1867; Publr. jAiiEs S. Wear; Editor A. Lockwood’ 
Ind.; E.; circ. 75,250. 

Newark Sfar-Ledger: Star-Ledger Plaza, Newark, 2s.J. 
07101: L 1917; Publr, S. I. Xewhouse; Editor Wort 
Tte; Ind.; circ. 408,000 (m.), 588,700 (s.). 

Nev/ Brunswick Home News: 123 How Lane, Xew Bruns- 
vdck, N.J. 08903; f. 1786, dailj' since 1879; Pres. Hcgh 
X. Boyd; E.xec. Editor Robert E. Rhodes; Ind.; 
E.S.; circ. 56,750 (e.), 65,700 (s.). 

Trenton Times (e.), Trenton Times-Advertiser (s.): 300 
Perry- St., Trenton, X.J. 08605; f. 1882; E:.;ec. Editor 
Herbert R. Wolfe; Ind.; circ. 72,780 (e.], 92,090 (s.). 

Trentonian; Southard and Perry Sts., Trenton, X.J. 08602; 
f. 1946; Publr. Edward L. Hoff:.jax; Editor Ejiil G. 
Slabod'a; Ind.; m,; circ. 59,560. 


Xew 3 Iexico 

Albuquerque Journal: Silver Ave. S.W., Albuquerque, 
Xew Wexico 87101; f. 1S80; Senior Editor Robert 
Beowx; circ. 75,300 (m.), 110,600 (s.). 


Xew York 

Albany Times-Union (r.r.s.j f. 1856, Albany Knickerbocker 
News (e.) f. 1842: The Hearst Corporation, 645 Albany- 
Shaker Rd., Albany, X.Y. 12201; Publr. J. Roger 
Gp,ier; Exec. Editor (Times-Union) Johf J. Leary, 
E:cec. Editor (l^ickerbocker Xews) Robert G. 
Fichexberg; Ind,; circ. 78,250 (.m.), 61,293 (e.), 
136,669 (s.). 

Binghamton Press (e,), Press-Sun Bulletin (s.): Vestal 
Parktvay East, Binghamton, X.Y. 13902; Publr. 
Brian Donnelly; Ind.; circ. 70,490 (e.), 77,820 (s.). 
Buffalo Courier-Express: 787 Main St., Buffalo, X.Y. 
14240; f. 1S34; Publr. and Editor Willi.a.m J. Conners 
III; Ind.; ii.s.; circ. 125,080 (m.), 273,900 (s.). 

Buffalo News: i Xew.s Plaza, Buffalo, X.Y. 14240; f. 1^880; 
Man. Editor (Admin.) Elwood 31. W.^rdlow; .dan. 
Editor (Xews) .MuRR.\y B. Light; Ind. -Rep.; e.s.; 
280,300 (e.), 298,748 (s.). 

Newsday: 550 Stewart .\ve.. Garden City-, X.Y. 1153°: 
f. 1940; Publr. IS'iLLi.^M .A.TTWOOD. Editor David 
Laventhol; Ind.; e.s.; circ. 408,000 (e.), 588,700 (s.). 

Rochester Democrat-Chronicle (m s.) f. 1832, Rochester 
Times-Union (e.) f. 1826; 55 Exchange St.. Rochester 
14, X.Y. 14614; Publr. El-ge.ve Dorsey; Man. Editor 
(Democrat-Chronicle) Rich.^rd B. Tuttle, (Tim^- 
Union) John L. Dougherty; Ind,; circ. 127,480 (M.), 
130,214 (E.), 227,290 (s.). 

Schenectady Gazette: 334 State St., Schenectady, X\. 
12301; f. 1894; Editor John E. X. Hume, Jr.; ind., 
M.; circ. 64,050. 

Syracuse Herald-Journal (e.) L 1877, Syracuse Post- 
Standard (M.) f. 1829, Herald-American-Post-Standard 

(s.) f. 1881: Clinton Square, Syracuse, X.T. 13202; 
Publr. Stephen Rogers; Exec. Editor J. Leonard 
Gorjian; Ind.; circ. 84,950 (.M.), 122,700 (E.), 240,980 
(s.). 

Times Herald-Record (m.), Sunday Record 

berry St„ Middleto\vn, N-Y. 10940; f. ^95^/ rupir. 
R. J. VanKleeck; Editor A. X. Romm; Ind.; circ. 
58,893 (M.), 66,370 (s.). 

Utica Observer-Dispatch: 221 Oriskany 

X.Y. 13503; f. 1922; Publr. George J. Dastyck, 
Editor Gilbert P. Smith; Ind.-Rep.; s.; circ. 53.040- 


Xew York Cm- 

Long Island Press: 9220 i6Sth St., Jamaica. X.Y. 11404; 

I. 1898; Publr. S. I. Xewhouse; Editor David St.arr; 
Ind.; E.S.; circ. 265,580 (e.), 254,370 (s.). 

Nev/ York News; 220 East 42nd St., Xew York. X.Y. 10017- 
f. igig; Publr. Vtnfield X. James; Editor Mjcsasl' 

J. O'X'eill; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 1,911.565 (m.), 2,752,739 
(s.). 

New York Post: 210 South St., Xew York, X.Y. 10002; f. 
1801; Publr. and Editor-in-Chief Rupert 3 Iurdoch; 
Exec. Editor Edwin Bolv.-ell; Jnd.-Dem.; e.s.; circ. 

503.369- 

New York Times: 229 West 43rd St., Xe-.v York, X.Y. 
10036; f. 1S51; Publr. .-Vrthup. Ochs Sulzberger; 
Exec. Editor A. M. Rosenth.^l; Ind.; M. Sat. s.; circ. 
820,239 (M.), 657,447 (Sat.), 1,413.104 (s.). 

Staten Island Advance: 950 Fingerboard Rd., Staten 
Island, Xew York, X.Y. 10305; f. i.?£6; Publr. S. I. 
X'eu-house; Editor Les Tj-iautma.vn; Ind.-Dem.; e.s.; 
circ. 70,550 (E.), 74,840 (s.). 

The Trib: f. 197S; Publr. Leonard Saffir; Ind.; m.; 
circ. 250,000. 

Wall Street Journal; 22 Cortlandt St, X'ew York, X.Y. 
10007: f. 1889; Man. Editor Fred Taixor; Ind.; m.; 
circ. 1,484,667 (combined), 562,471 (Eastern c-dn.). 

XoKTH Carolina 

Asheville Citizen-Times: 14 O. Henry Ave., .-\sheville, 
X.C. 28802; f. 1870; Publr. Richard B. Wy.vne; 
Editor Luther B. Thigpen; Ind.; circ. 68,770 (s.i. 

Charlotte Observer (m.s.) f. 18S6, Charlotte Nev/s (e.) 
I. 1888; 600 S. Try-on St., Charlotte, X.C. 2S201; 
Publr. Rolfe Xeill; Editor (Obsen-er) David 
Lawrence, Jr., (Xews) Stev.-ap.t Speiccep.; Ind.; 
circ. 170,000 (M.), 56,670 (E.), 233,770 (s.). 

Greensboro News: 200 East ilarket St., Greensboro, X.C. 
27402; f. 1905; Editor William D. Snider; Ind.; 
Circ. 76,940 (m.), 104,810 (s.). 

The Ne-ws and Observer: 215 South McDo-well St., Raleigh, 
X.C. 27601; Editor Claude Sitto.n; Ind.-Dc-ni.; .m.s.; 
circ. 129,430 (’-L), 157.250 (s.). 

Winston-Salem Journa? (m.) f. 1597, V/inston-Salcrn 
Sentinel (e.), Winston-Salem Journal and Sentinel (s.) 
f. 1928; 416-20 X. Marshall, Winston-Salem, X.C. 
27102; Publr. Ch.-irles W. Crowder; 3Ian, Editor 
Fred Flagler; Ind.; circ. 71,554 (•’!.), 40,840 (e.), 
96,256 (s.). 

XoRTH Dakota 

The Forum: loi 5th St., X'. Fargo. X.D. 58102; 1. 1878; 
Publr. WiLLi.Ai.i C. M.\rcil; Editor John D. P.\ulso.n; 
Ind.-Rep.; d.s.; circ. 59,200 (d.), 63,270 (s.). 


Ohio 

Akron Beacon Journal: 44 East Exchange St., .ikto.-r 
Ohio 44328; f. 1839; Pres, and Publr. William .a- 
Ott; Editor and Vice-Pres. Paul .V. Poop.m.^n; Ind.; 
E.S.; circ. 168,448 (e.), 217,516 |s.). 

Canton Repository: 500 Market Ave., S., Canton, Ohio; 
f. 1815; Editor John A. Maxw-ell, Jr.; Rep.; e.s.; 
circ. 68,500 (E.), 81,600 (s.). 


Cincinnati Enquirer; 617 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45301, 
f. 1841; Pres. William J. Keati.ng; Ind.; m.s.; csrc. 
190,402 291,012 (s.). 

Cincinnati Post: Soo Broadway St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 
f. rSSr; Editor William R. Bup-leigh: Ind.; e.. circ. 
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Cleveland Plain Dealer: i8oi Superior Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44114; f. 1842; Publr. and Editor Thomas VaiI-; 
Ind.; M.S.; circ. 381,082 (m.), 458,000 (s.). 

Cleveland Press: E. W. Scripps Co., 901 JLakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 441 14; f. 1878; Editor Thomas E. 
Boardman; Ind.; e.; circ. 322,730. 

Columbus Citizen-Journal: 34 S. Third St., Columbus, 

Ohio 43216; f. 1899; Editor Richard R. Campbele; 
Ind.; M.; circ. 106,350. 

Columbus Dispatch: Dispatch Printing Co., 34 South 
Third St., Columbus, Ohio 43215; Publr. John F. 
Wolfe; Exec. Editor Carl DeBloom; Ind.; e.s.; circ. 
205,206 (E.), 343,061 (s.). 

Dayton Journal Herald (m.), Dayton News (e.s.): 37 South 
Ludlow St., Dayton, Ohio 45402; Editor (Journal- 
Herald) Dennis Shere, (News) Arnold Rosenfeld; 
Ind. -Rep. (Journal-Herald), Ind.-Dem. (News); circ. 
102,720 (m.), 148,690 (e.), 217,930 (s.). 

Toledo Blade: 541 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio; f. 1835; 
Publrs. Paul Block, Jr., William Block; Exec. 
Editor Joseph O’Conor; Ind,; E.s.; circ. 170,680 (e.), 
208,480 (s.). 

Youngstown Vindicator: Vindicator Square, Youngstown, 
Ohio 44501; Publr. William J. Brown, Jr.; Editor 
Anastasian Przelomski; Ind.; e.s.; circ. 100,320 
(E.), 156,650 (s.). 


Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City Oklahoman (m.s.), Oklahoma City Times 

(e.); Box 25125. Oklahoma City 73125 Okla.; f. 1889; 
Pres, and Publr. and Editor Edward L. Gaylord; 
Exec. Editor Charles L, Bennett; Ind.; circ. 173,770 
(m.), 89,300 (e.), 293,180 (s,). 

Tulsa World (m.s.) f. 1905, Tulsa Tribune (e.) f. 1904; 315 
S. Boulder Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 74102; Exec. Editor 
(World) SiD Steen; Editor (Tribune) Jenkin L. 
Jones; Ind. (World), Ind. -Rep. (Tribune); circ. 119,223 
(m.), 78,390 (e.), 202,820 (s.). 


Oregon 

Eugene Register-Guard: 975 High St., P.O.B. 10188, 
Eugene, Ore. 97401; f. 1867; Publr. and Editor Alton 
F. Baker, Jr.; Ind.; Monday to Friday e., Saturday 
M., s,; circ. 58,470 (e.), 58,270 (m.), 62,261 (s.). 

Portland Oregonian (m.s.) f. 1850, Oregon Journal (e.) 
f. 1902, Ind.: 1320 S.W. Broadway, Portland, Ore. 
97201; Pres, and Publr. (Oregonian) Fred A. Stickel; 
Editor (Journal) Donald J. Sterling, (Oregonian) 
Richard Nokes; circ. 234,266 (m.), 107,800 (e.), 
406,700 (s.). 


Pennsylvania 

Allentown Call (m.) I. 1888, Allentown Call-Chronicle (s.) 

f. 1921: 6th and Linden Sts., Allentown, Pa. 18105; 
Editor (Call) Edward D. Miller, (Call-Chronicle) 
Lance Parry; Ind.; circ. 102,240 (m.), 155,290 (s.). 

Bucks County Courier Times: 8400 Route 13, Levittown, 
Pa. 19058; f. 1954; Pres, and Publr. S. W. Calkins, 
Jr.; Editor Sandy Oppenheimer; e.; circ. 52,140. 
Easton Express: 30 N. Fourth, Easton, Pa. 18042; f. 1855; 
Editor Donald W. Diehl; Ind.; e.; circ. 51,570. 

Erie Times (e.) f. 1888, Erie Times-News (s.) f. 1949: 
205 West 12th St., Erie, Pa. 16501; Publrs. Edward M. 
Mead, INIichael Mead; Editor William G. Rogosky 
(Times-News), Len Kholos (Times); Ind. -Rep.; circ. 
51,220 (e.), 92,500 (s.). 


The Press 

Harrisburg Patriot (M.) f. 1854, Harrisburg News (e.) L 1917, 
Harrisburg Patriot-News (s.) f. 1949- 812 Market St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17105; Publr. John H. Baum; Exec. 
Editor Robert T. Seymour; Ind.; circ. 47,400 (m.), 
67,020 (e.), 162,460 (s.). 

Johnstown Tribune-Democrat (d.) I. 1853, Tribune-Demo- 
crat (s.) f. 1977: Locust St., Johnstown, Pa. 15907^ 
Publr. Richard H. Mayer; Editor George Fattman; 
Ind. -Rep.; circ. 59,460 (d.). 

Lancaster New Era (e.) f. 1877, Lancaster Sunday News 

(s.) f. 1923: 8 West King St., Lancaster, Pa. 17604; 
Editor (New Era) Daniel L. Cherry (News) Harold 
J. Eager; Ind.; circ. 58,036 (e.), 128,805 (s.). 

Levittov/n Courier Times: Bristol Printing Co., Route 13, 
Levittown, Pa. 19058; f. 1910; Editor S. Oppenheimer; 
Ind.; E.S.; circ. 58,369 (e.), 59.293 (s.). 

Philadelphia Bulletin: 30th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19101; f. 1847; Publr. and Editor William L. 
McLean, III; Ind.; e.s.; circ. 556,370 (e.), 655,520 (s.). 

Philadelphia Inquirer: 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
19101; f. 1771; Exec. Editor Eugene Roberts; Ind.; 
M.S.; cite. 411,940 (m.), 861,600 (s.). 

Philadelphia Nev/s: 400 North Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19101; f. 1925; Pres. Sam S. McKeel; Editor 
F. Gilman Spencer; e.; circ. 238,951. 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: 50 Blvd. of Allies, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222; f. 1786; Publr. William Block; Editor 
John G. Craig, Jr.; Ind.; m.; circ. 198,530. 

Pittsburgh Press: 34 Blvd. of Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230; 
f. 1884; Editor John Troan; Ind.; e.s.; circ. 261,693 
(E.), 657,170 (s.). 

Reading Eagle: 345 Penn St., Reading, Pa. 19601; f. 1868; 
Publr. William J. Roh.v; Man. Editor Thomas N. 
Boland; Ind. e.s.; circ. 44,880 (e.), 96,430 (s.). ■ 

Scranton Times: Penn and Spruce, Scranton, Pa. 18501; 
f. 1870; Editor Edward J. Lynett, Jr.; Man. Editor 
H. Mullen; Ind.; E.; circ. 54,300. 

Scrantonian: 338 North Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa, 
1S501; f. 1897; Pres. R. Little, III; Man. Editor Al 
Williams; Ind. -Rep.; s.; circ. 50,500. 

Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader-News Record: 15 North Main 
St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 18701; f. 1879; Editor James F. 
Lee; Ind.; d.; circ. 68,900. 


Rhode Island 

Providence Journal (m.s.) f. 1829, Providence Bulletin (e.) 
f. 1863: 75 Fountain St., Providence, R.l, 02902; 
Publr. John C. A. Watkins; Editor Charles McC. 
Hauser; Ind.; circ. 65,560 (M.), 143,460 (e.), 212,900 
(s.). 


South Carolina 

Charl^ton News and Courier: 134 Columbus St., Charleston, 
S.C. 29402; f. 1803; Publr. Peter Manigault; Editor 
Arthur M. Wilcox; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 63,600 (m.), 
94,300 (s.). 


Colu^nibia State: Stadium Rd., P.O.B. 1333. Columbia, 
b.O. 29202; f. 1891; Editor W. E. Rone; Publr. 
A^mRosE G. Hampton; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 101,030 (m.), 
118,410 (s.). • o \ 


f To ..owo. .... ol,, Uiccnvuie, 29002; 

• 74 > Publr. J. Kelly Sisk; Exec. Editor Doyle 
Harvill; m.s.; circ. 84,500 (m.), 99,400 (s.). 
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South Dakota. 

Sioux-Falls Argus-Leader: 200 s. Minnesota, Sioux Falls. 
S.D, 57102; f. 1885; Publr. W. H. Leopard; Exec. 
Editor A. Yeager; Ind.; circ. 46,600 (e.), 53,900 (s.). 


Tennessee 

Chattanooga Nev/s-Free Press: 400 East nth St., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 37401; f. 1888; Chair, and Publr. Roy 
McDonald; Editor Lee S. Anderson; circ. 62,600. 

Chattanooga Times: 117 East loth St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
37401; f. 1869; Publr. Ruth S. Holmberg; Editor 
Norman Bradley; Ind.-Dem.; m.s.; circ. 54,160 (m.), 
62,000 (s.). 

Knoxville Journal: 210 W. Church Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
37901; f. 1839; Publr. Charles H. Smith III; Editor 
William Childress; Rep.; m.; circ. 59,980. 

Knoxville Nev/S-Sentinel: 208 W. Church Ave., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 37901; f. 1886; Editor Ralph L. Millett, Jr.; 
Ind.; E.S.; circ. 105,640 (e.), 159,514 (s.). 

Memphis Commercial Appeal (m.s.) f. 1840, Memphis Press- 
Scimitar (e.) f. 1880: 495 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
38101; Editor (Commercial Appeal) Michael Grehl, 
(Press-Scimitar) Milton R. Britten; Ind.; circ. 
204.733 (M-). 108,437 (E.), 283,220 (s.). 

Nashville Banner: noo Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 37202; 
f. 1876; Publr. Wayne Sargent; Editor Ken Morrell 
Ind.; E.; circ. 82,200. 

Nashville Tennessean: noo Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
37203; f. 1812; Pres. Amon Carter Evans; Publr. 
John Seigenthaler; Dem.; m.s.; circ. 128,700 (m.), 
217,900 (s.). 


Texas 


Abilene Reporter Nev/s: 100 Block Cypress St., Abilene, 
Tex. 79604; f. 1881; Publr. A. B. Shelton; Editor 
E. N. Wishcamper; Ind.-Dem.; m.e.s.; circ. 39.000 
(M.), 16,390 (E.), 54,660 (s.). 

Amarillo Neivs-Globe: Ninth and Harrison St., Amarillo, 
Tex. 79166; I. 1926; Editor Wes Izzard; Ind.; s.; 
circ, 69,700. 

Austin American-Statesman: 308 Guadalupe St., P.O.B. 
670, Austin, Tex. 78761; f. 1871; Publr. Jim Fain; 
Editor Ray Mariotti; Dem.; m.e.s.; circ. 70,900 (m.), 
35,460 (E.), 112,440 (s.). 

Beaumont Enterprise: 380 Walnut St., Beaumont, Tex. 
77704; f. 1889; Pres. J. Thomas Ricketson; Exec. 
Editor Darrell Mack; Ind.; circ. 62,100 (m.), 74,800 
(s.). 

Corpus Christi Caller (m.) f. 1883, Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times (s.): 820 Lower Broadway, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
78401; Publr. Edward H. Harte; Assoc. Editor 
John L. Stallings; Ind.; circ. 61,750 (m.), 88,850 (s.). 


Dallas News: "Communications Center”, Dallas, Tex. 
75222; f. 1885; Pres. Joe M. Dealey; Exec. Editor 
Tom Simmons; Ind.-Dem.; m.s.; circ. 277,466 (m.), 
342,921 (s.). 

Dallas Times Herald: noi Pacific, Dallas, Te^ 75202; 
f: 1879; Publr. Lee Guittar; Chair. James F. ^am- 
bers, Jr.; Editor Kenneth Johnson; Ind.-Dem.; 
E.S.; circ. 235,000 (e.), 335,000 (s.). 


El Paso Times: 401 Mills St., El Paso, Tex. 79999: 1879; 

Publr. Dorrance D. Roderick; Editor Robert 
Bentley; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 54,340 (m.), 86,130 (s.). 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram: 400 W. 7th St., Fort WortlL 
Tex. 76101; Publr. Amon G. Carter, Jr.; Editor Jack 
L. Butler; Ind.; m.e.s.; circ. 222,340 (m.e.), 220.150 


(s.). 


The Press 

Houston Chronicle: 801 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex. 77002: 
f. 1901; Editor Everett D. Collier; Ind.-Dem.; 
E.S.; circ. 308,096 (e.). 381,840 (s.). 

Houston Post: 4747 Southwest Freeway, Houston, Tex. 
77001; f. 18S5; Man. Editor Kuyk Logan; Ind.; m.s.- 
circ. 299,190 (M.), 335,760 (s.). 

Lubbock Avalanche-Journal: 8th St. and Ave. J. Lubbock, 
Tex. 79408; f. 1957; Editor T. J. Harris; Exec. Editor 
D. Knapp; Ind.-Dem.; m.e.s.; circ. 55,720 (m.), 15,000 
(e.), 76,640 (s.). 

San Antonio Express (m.) f. 1865, San Antonio News (e.) 
f. 1918, San Antonio Express-News (s.); Ave. E and 
3rd St., San Antonio, Tex. 78205; Publr. and Editor 
C. O. Kilpatrick; Ind.; circ. 80,770 (m.), 76,050 (e.), 
165,890 (s.). 

San Antonio Light: P.O.B. 161, San Antonio, Tex. 78291: 
f. 1881; Publr. and Editor W. B. Bellamy; Ind.; e.s.; 
circ. 128,533 (e.), 183,854 (s.). 

Waco Tribune-Herald: 900 Franklin, Waco, Tex. 76703; 
f. 1911; Publr. Lynwood Armstrong; Editor Harry 
Provence; Ind.-Dem.; circ. 53,890 (s.). 

Wall Street Journal (Southwest Edition); 1233 Regal 
Row, Dallas, Tex. 75247; f. 1945; Publr. and Editor 
William E. Elliott; circ. 149,960. 


Utah 

Salt Lake City Deseret Nev/s: 30 East First S., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 84110; I. 1850; Editor W. B. Smart; Ind.; 
E.; circ. 72,600. 

Salt Lake City Tribune: 143 South Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 84111; f. 1871; Publr. J. W. Gallivan; 
Editor Arthur C. Deck; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 108,491 (m.), 
177,176 (s.). 

Virginia 

Newport News Daily Press: 7505 Warwick Blvd., Newport, 
Va. 23607; f. 1896; Editor Dorothy R. Bottom; Ind.- 
Dem.; M.S.; circ. 54,170 (m.), 92,320 (s.), 

Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (m.s.) f. 1865, Norfolk Ledger-Star 

(E.) f. 1876: 150 W. Brambleton Ave., Norfolk, Va. 
23501; Publr. Perry Morgan; Editor (Virginian-Pilot) 
Robert Mason, (Ledger-Star) George J. Hebert; 
Ind.; circ. 124,700 (m.), 94,480 (e.), 109,190 (s.). 

Richmond Times-Dlspatch (m.s.) f. 1850, Richmond Nows 
Leader (e.) f. i8g6: 333 E. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 
23219; Publr. J. Stewart Bryan III; Exec. Editor 
J. E. Leard; Ind.; circ. 135,128 (.m.), 115,103 (e.), 
209,898 (s.). 

Roanoke Times & World Nev/s (m.e.s.); 201-209 West 
Campbell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 2401 1; Publr. Barton 
W. Morris, Jr.; Exec. Editor B. J. Bowers; Ind.; circ. 
62,230 (m.), 49,970 (e ), 112,200 (s.). 


Washington 

Everett Herald: Grand and California, Everett, Wash. 
98201; f. 1891; Editor Ralph Langer; Ind.; e.; circ. 
50,030, 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer: Hearst Corpn., 6th and \yaii, 
Seattle, Wash. 98121; f. 1863; Publr. and Editor 
Robert E. Thompson; Exec. Editor C. Jack Doughti , 
Ind.; M.S.; circ. 185,669 (m.), 247.530 (s.). 

Jeattle Times: Fairview Ave. N. and John, Seattle, Wash. 
98111; f. 1896; Publr. J. A. Blethen; Man. Editor 
James B. King; Ind.; e.s.; circ. 237.45-4 (K-). 327.-190 

(s.). 

ipokane Chronicle: West 926 Sprague, Spokane, v. ash, 
99253: f. 1886; Publr. W. H. Cowles; Editor G. H. 
Coe; Ind.; e.; circ. 63.650. 
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The Press 


Spokane Spokesman-Review: West 927 Riverside, Spokane, 
Wash. 99253; f. 1883; Publr. W, H. Cowles III; 
Editor James L. Bracken; Ind.-Rep.; m.s.; circ. 
72,730 (M.), 123,430 (s.). 

Tacoma News Tribune (e.) f. 1918. Tribune and Ledger (s.) 
f. 1907: 1950 South State St., Tacoma, Wash. 984ir; 
Publr. Elbert H. Baker II; Editor D. A. Pugnetti; 
Ind.; circ. 100,321 (e.), 104,220 (s.). 

West Virginia 

Charleston Gazette (m.) f. 1883, Charleston Gazette-Mail 

(s.) f. 1958: 1001 Virginia Sh E., Charleston, W. Va. 
25330; Editor Don Marsh; Ind.-Dem.; circ. 55,542 
(m.), 102,780 (s.). 

Charleston Mail: rooi Virginia St. E., Charleston, W. Va. 
25330; f. 1887; Editor J. D. Maurice; Ind.-Rep.; e.; 
circ. 55,950- 

Huntington Herald-Dispatch: 946 5th Ave., Huntington, 
W. Va. 25701; f. 1927; Publr. Harold E. Burdick; 
Man. Editor W. C. Southerland; Ind.; m.s.; circ. 
44.890 (m.), 50,950 (s.). 

Wheeling News-Register: News Publishing Co., 1500 Main 
St., Wheeling, W. Va. 26003;!. 1890; Publr. G. Ogden 
Nutting; Editor Harry Hamm; Ind.-Dem.; s.; circ. 
61,940. 


Wisconsin 

Green Bay Press-Gazette: 435 E. Walnut St., Green Bay, 
Wis. 54305; f. 1915; Editor David, A. Yuenger; Ind.; 
E.S.; circ. 54,000 (e.), 67,000 (s.). 

Milwaukee Sentinel (m.) f. 1837, Milv/aukee Journal (e.s.) 
f. 1882: 333 W. state St., Milwaukee, Wis. 53201; 
Publr. Donald B. Abert; Editor (Sentinel) Harvey 
W. ScHWANDNER, (Journal) Richard Leonard; Ind.; 
circ. 164,617 (m.), 342,250 (e.). 532,660 (s.). 

Wisconsin State Journal (m.s.) f. 1839; Ind.-Rep., Capital 
Times (e.) f. 1917; Ind.-Dem.: 115 South Carroll St., 
Madison, Wis. 53701; Publr. (Journal) J. Martin 
Wolman; Editor (Journal) William C. Robbins; 
Publr. and Editor (Times) Miles McMillin; circ. 
73,490 (m.), 40,000 (e.), 117,510 (s.). 

Wyoming 

Casper Star-Tribune: in South Jefferson, Casper, Wyo. 
82601; f. 1914; Publr. and Editor Thomas W. Howard; 
Ind.; M.s.; circ. 31,860 (m.), 33,570 (s.). 

SELECTED PERIODICALS 

(9 = quarterly; M = monthly; f= fortnightly; w = weekly) 
AAUW Journal {American Association of University 
Women)-. 2401 Virginia Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C, 
20037; f. 1882; Editor Jean Fox; circ. 192,000; 
7 a year. 

Africa Report: 833 United Nations Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10017; Editor Anthony J. Hughes; circ. 11,000; 
6 a year. 

Agricultural Situation : Economics, Statistics and Co-opera- 
tives Service, Dept, of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
20250; f. 1921 ; agricultural economics; Editor Diane E. 
Decker; circ. 155,000; m. 

America: 106 West 56th St., New York, N.Y. 10019; f- 
1909; Roman Catholic; Editor Rev. Joseph A. O’Hare; 
circ. 44,160; w. 

American Artist: Billboard Publications Inc., i Astor 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10036; f. 1937: Editor Susan E. 
Meyer; circ. 115,530; m. 


American Economic Review: American Economic Asscn., 
1313 2ist Ave., South Nashville, Tenn. 37212; f. 1911; 
Editor Dr. George H. Borts; circ. 25,000; g. 
American Educator: n Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036; f. 1977; Editor Linda Chavez; circ. 
500,000. 

American Federationist: A.F.L.-C.I.O., Washington, D.C. 
20006; f. 1894; Editor George Meany; circ. 120,000; 

M. . 


American Girl: 830 Third Aye., New York, N.Y.- 10022; 

f. 1917; Editor Warren Scott; circ. 601,377. 

American Heritage: 1221 Ave. of the Americas, New York, 
N.Y. 10020; f. 1954; Editor Oliver Jensen; circ. 
200,000; 6 a year. 

American Historical Rcviev/: Ballantine Hall, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 47401; f. 1895; Editor 
Otto Pflanze; circ. 25,000; 5 issues annually. , 
American Journal of Nursing: 10 Columbus Circle, New 
York, N.Y. 10019; f. 1900; Publr. Philip E. Day; 
Editor Thelma M. Schorr; circ. 306,400; m. 


American Journal of Psychiatry: American Psychiatric 
Association, 1700 18th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20009: Editor Francis J. Braceland, m.d.; circ. 
32,424; M. 

American Legion Magazine: 1345 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y. 10019; f. 1919; organ of the American 
Legion; Editor Robert B. Pitkin; circ. 2,629,169; m. 
American Motorist: AAA, 8111 Gatehouse Rd., Falls 
Church, Va. 22042; f. 1902; Editor Glenn T. Lashley; 
circ. 191,000: M. 

American Political Science Review: 1527 New Hampshire 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C, 20036; Editorial Offices: 
Dept, of Political Science, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15260; f. 1903: Editor Charles O. Jones; circ. 
15,000; g. 

American Scholar: 1811 Q St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

20009; f. 1932; Editor Joseph Epstein; circ. 40,000; g. 
American Teacher: 1012 14th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005; t- 19^6; Editor David A. Elsila; circ, 410,590; 
M., excluding July and August. 

Apartment Life: 1716 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa 50336; 
f. 1969; Publr. Charles Coffin; Editor David Jordan' 
circ. 826,593; 6 a year. 

Architectural Record: c/o McGraw Hill Inc.. 1221 Ave. of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020; f. i 8 gj; Editor 
Walter F. Wagner, Jr.; circ. 63,000; m. 

Argosy Magazine: 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 

10017, f. 1882; Editor Ernest Bater; circ. 625,530; m. 
The Atlantic: 8 Arlington St,, Boston, Mass. 02116' f 
1857: Editor Robert Manning; Ind.; circ. 326,800; m'. 
Aviation Week and Space Technology: 1221 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020; f. 1916; Publr. and 
Editor Robert B. Hotz; circ 100,000; w. 

Barrens National Business & Financial Weekly: 22 Cort- 
landt St New York, N.Y, 10007; f- 1921; Editor 
Robert M. Bleiberg; circ. 214,980; w. 

Better Homes and Gardens: Meredith Corporation, 1716 

Moines, la. 50336; f. 1922; Editor 
James A. Autry; circ. 8,031,981; m. 

Boating: One Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016; f. 1956' 

Publr. Sydney H. Rogers; Editor Richard L. Rath- 
circ. 218,700; M. ivAin, 

Boy^s Life: New Brunswick, N.J. 08902; f. 1912- Editor 

Robert Hood; circ. 1,621,443; M. -» 2, liauor 

V Bldg., 350 Madison Ave,, New York 

Editor B. Westerberg; 

noitor Barbara D. Tober; circ. 321,430; 6 a year. 
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Broadcasting: 1735 De Sales St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036; f. 1931; Chair, and Editor Sol Taish- 
off; Ind.; circ. 40,000; w. 

Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists: c/o Educational Foun- 
dation for Nuclear Science, 1020-24 East 58th St,, 
Chicago, 111 . 60637; f. 1945; Editor Sa.muel H. Day; 
circ. 25,000; 10 issues a year. 

Business Week: 1221 Ave. of the Americas, New York 
10020; f. 1929; Editorial Chair. Leivis H. Young; Ind.; 
circ. 768,187; \v. 

Car and Driver: One Park Ave., New York, N.Y. rooi6; 
f. 1956; Editor David E. Davis, Jr.; circ. 731,060; m. 

Capper’s v/eekly: 616 Jefierson St.. Topeka, Kan. 66607, 
f. r879,;,Editor^D. Harvey; circ. 437,360; w. 

Catholic Digest: P.O.B. 3090, Saint Paul, 3 Iinn. 55165; 
f. 1936; Publr. Robert L. Fenton; Editor Rev. 
Kenneth Ryan; circ. 526,452; .m. 

Changing Times: 1729 H St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 
20006; f. 1947; family economics and self-help; Publr. 
A. H. Kiplinger; Editor Sidney Sulkin; circ 
1,616,000; ii. 

Chemical and Engineering News: American Chemical 
Society, 1155 i6th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; 
f. 1923; Publr. Albert F. Plant; Editor Mike 
Heylin; circ. 126,600; w. 

Chemical Week: 1221 Ave. of the Americas, New York, 
N.Y. 10020; f. 1914; Editor Patrick P. McCurdy; 
circ. 53,215; w. 

Child Life: 1100 Waterway Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 46202; 
f. 1921; Publr. M. Alice Simpson; circ. 151,000. 

Christian Herald: 40 Overlook Drive, Chappaqua, N.Y. 
10514; f. 1878; Publr. Fenwick Loo.mer; Editor K. L. 
Wilson; circ. 255,000: .m. 

Christianity Today: 465 Gundersen Drive, Carol Stream, 
111 . 60187; f. 1956; Editor Dr, Kenneth S. Kantzer; 
circ. 150,000; F, 

Civil Engineering: 345 East 47th St., New York, N.Y. 
10017; f. 1930; Editor Kneeland A. Godfrey, Jr.; 
circ. 74,000. 

Civil Liberties: American Civil Liberties Union, 22 East 
40th St., New York, N.Y. 10016; f. 1920; Editor 
Ari Korpivaara; circ. 200,000. 

Congressional Digest: 3231 P St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20007; f. 1021: Publr. N. T, N. Robinson HI; 
Editor John E. Shields; m. 

Consumer Reports: Consumers Union of U.S., Inc., 256 
Washington St., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550: f. 193 ®; 
Pres. Colston E. Warne; Exec. Dir. Rhoda Karpat- 
kin; circ. 1,872,000; m. 

Cosmopolitan: 1775 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10019; 
women’s; Editor Helen Gurley Brown; circ. 

2.501,983: M, 

Co-ed: 50 West 44th St., New York, N.Y. 10036; f. 1956: 
Editor Midge Turk Richardson; circ. 889,406, ji. 

The Crisis: 1790 Broadway, New York, N.Y. looig, 
f. 1910; civil rights; Editor Warre.v Mark II, circ. 
116,000; M. 

Cumulative Book Index: 950 University Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 
10452: f. 1898; Editor Gary L. Ink; circ. 10,649, h. 

Daedalus: 7 Linden St., Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02138; f. 1955; published by the Amencan 
Academy of .A.rts and Sciences; Editor Ceno 1 
Ballotti; circ. 55,000; Q. 

Dun’s Review: Dun and Brad.street Publications Corpn., 666 

Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019; f- iS 93 ; Editor 
Clem IMorgello; circ. 222,060; m. 


The Press 

Ebony: 820 S. Michigan, Chicago, 111 . 60605; f. 1945; news 
and illustrated; Editor John H. Johnson; circ. 
1,280,312; M. 


Editor & Publisher: 850 Third Ave., New York 10022; 

f. 1884; Editor Robert U. Brown; circ. 25,271; w. 
Electronics: 1221 Ave. of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
10020; f. 1930; Editor Kemp Anderson; circ. 00,114; 
bi-weekly. 


Elks Magazine: 425 W. Diversey Parkivay, Chicago, 111. 
60614; circ. 1,606,335; M. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine: 229 Park .A.ve., New 
York, N.Y. 10003; f. 1941; Publr. Joel Davis; Editor 
Ellery Queen; circ. 259,400; m. 

Esquire: 488 .Madison .Vve., New York Cit\’, N.Y. 10022; 

f. 1933: Publr. David O’Br.vsky; circ. 1,004,590; m. 
Essence: 300 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017; f. 

1970; Editor Marcia Gillespie; circ. 550,385; m. 
Evergreen Reviev/: Evergreen Review, Inc. 53 E. iitb. 
St., New York, N.Y. 10003; Editor Barney Rosset; 
literary; circ. 180,000; q. 

Family Circle: New York Times Media Co., 488 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022; f. 1932; Editor .■Arthur 
Hettich; circ. 8,328,930; m. 

Family Handyman: 235 East 45th St., New York, N.Y. 
10017; f. 1951; Publr. Arnold E. .A.bramson; Editor 
Morton Waters; circ. 631,638; 9 a year. 

Family Health: 545 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10020; 
f. 1969; Publr. Hy Steirman; Editor Caroline 
Stevens; circ. 919,862; .m. 

Farm Journal: Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa, 
19105; f. 1877; Editor Lane Palmer; circ. 839,330; .m. 

Field and Stream; CBS Publications, 3S3 Madison Aye., 
New York, N.Y. 10017: f. 1895; hunting, fishing, 
camping, boating; Editor Jack Samson; circ. 2,000,000; 

M. 


Flower and Garden Magazine: 4251 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 64111; f. 1957; Publr. John E. 
Tillotson; Editor Rachel Snyder; circ. 499,880; m. 
Forbes: 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 1001 1; f. 1917: 
industry, business and financial management; Publr. 
James Dunn; Editor .M. S. Forbes; circ. 668,406: 2 a 
month. 

Foreign Affairs: 58 East 68th St., New York, N.Y. 10021; 

f. 1922; Editor Willia.m P. Bundy; circ. 75,000; Q. 
Fortune; Time and Life Bldg., New York, N.Y. 10020; f. 
1930; business and industry-; Publr. Clifford J. Grum; 
circ. 625,000; .M, 

Glamour: 350 Madison .\ve.. New York, N.Y. 10017; 

f. 1939; Publr. Lou Holterman; circ. 1,814,702: M. 
Golf Digest: 297 Westport Ave., Nonvalk, Conn. 06S56; 
f. 1950; Publr. Howard R. Grill; Editor Nick Seitz; 
circ. 887,642; .M. 

Golf Magazine: 380 Madison Ave., New York, N.'V . 1001 7; 

f. 1959; Editor John M. Ross; circ. 652,110: m. 

Good Housekeeping; 959 8th .A.ve., New York City, N.\ . 
10019; f. 1885; women’s magazine; Editor Wade H. 
Kichols; circ. 5.081,173; m. 

Gourmet: 777 Third Ave.. New York. N.Y. 10017: f. 19H, 
Editor E. R. Mac.\usl.and; circ. 661,184; m. 


'he Graphic Arts Monthly: 7373 North .A. c 

Chicago, III. 60646: f. 1929: Editor Dr. 1 aul J. 
Hartsuch; circ. 63,660: M. 
irit: 208 West Third St., W’illiamsport. Pa. IJ/OD 
Editor Terry L. Zieglf.r; circ. 1.258,825; 
larper’s Bazaar: 717 Fifth 

10022; women’s fashion and genera! magazin , 
in-Chief Anthony T. Mazzola: circ. 53.3.4do: 
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Harper's lYiagazine: 2 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016; 
- £. 1850; public affairs, literary; Editor Lewis H. 
Lapham; circ. 325,000; M. 

Harvard Business Review: Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 
02163; £. 1922; Editor and Publr. Raeph F. Lewis; 
circ. 185,000; two-monthly. 

High Fidelity: Great Barrington, Mass. 01230; f. 1951; 

Editor Leonard Marcus; circ. 350,000; m. 

Highlights for Children: 2300 West Fifth Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio432i6; f. 1946; Editor W. B. Barbe; circ. 1,300,000. 
Holiday: Curtis Publishing Co., xioo Waterway Blvd., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46202: f. 1946; Man, Editor Kathryn 
Klassen; circ. 500,000; bi-monthly, 

Horizon: 551 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1958; 

Editor Shirley Tomkievicz; circ. 106,000: q. 

Hot Rod; 8490 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90069; 

f. 1948; Editor John Dianna; circ. 800,000: m. 

House & Garden: 350 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017; f. 1901; Editor Mary Jane Pool; circ. 1.070,140; 

M. 

House Beautiful; 717 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022; 
f. 1896; Editor Wallace Guenther; circ. 801,121; m. 

Hustler: 306 Elm Ave., South Pittsburg, Tenn. 37380; f. 
1899; men's; Editor and Publr. Larry Flynt; circ. 
1,964,602; w. 

Industry Week: Penton IPC Inc., iiii Chester Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114: f. 1882; Editor Stanley J. 
Modic; circ. 230,000; r. 

Jet: 820 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 60605; f. 1951; 
circ. 609,612; w. 

Journal of Accountancy: 1211 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York, N.Y. 10036; f. 1905; Editor Lee Berton; circ. 
205,000; M. 

Journal of the American Medical Association (JAMA): 535 

North Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 60610; f. 1883; 
Editor John H, Talbott, m.d.; circ. 230,204; w. 

Journal of Home Economics: American Home Economics 
Association, 2010 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036; I. 1909: Editor Honor Fairman; circ. 
55,000; every 2 months. 

Junior Scholastic: 50 West 44th St., New York, N.Y. 
10036; f. 1937; Editor Jim Brownell; circ. 1,012,087; 
w. 

Labor: Labor Cooperative Educational & Publishing 
Societj', 400 First St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001; 
f. 1919; Editor Ruben Levin; circ. 263,707; f. 

Ladies’ Home Journal: Downe Publishing Co. Inc., 641 
Le.xington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022; f. 1883; 
Editor Lenore Hershey; circ, 6,037,616; m. 

Lion Magazine: 300 22nd St., Oak Brook, 111. 60570; S. 
1917; business and professional; Editor Robert 
Kleinfelder; circ. 670,000; m, 

McCall’S Magazine: McCall Publishing Co., 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017; I. 1876; women's; Editor 
Robert Stein; circ. 6,502,027: m. 

Mademoiselle: 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017; 
f. 1935: Editor Edith Raymond Locke; circ. 850,019. 

Management Review: American Management Associations, 
135 West 50th St., New York, N.Y. roozo; f. 1923; 
Man. Editor John M. Roach; circ. 65,000: m. 

Materials Engineering: Reinhold Publishing Company, 
600 Summer St., Stamford, Conn. 06904; f. 1929; 
Editor Jack E. Hauck; circ. 60,533: m. 

Mechanix Illustrated: 15x5 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10036; f. 1928; Editor Robert G. Beason; circ. 
1,645,518; M. 


Modern Photography: 130 East 59th St., New York. N.YC 
10022; 1. 1937; Publr. Herbert Keppler; Editor 
Julia Scully; circ. 553,166; m. 

Modern Romances: One Dag Hammarskjold Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1930; Editor Rita Brenig; circ. 
486,153; M. 

Modern Screen: 1 Dag Hammarskjold Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10017; f. 1930; Editor Joan Thursh; circ. 

465,373; Jt- 

Money: Time-Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York, 
N.Y. 10020; f. 1972; Editor William S. Rukeyser; 
circ. 727,372; M. 

Motor: 1790 Broadway', New York Citj-, N.Y. 10019; f. 

1903; Editor J. Robert Connor; circ. 134,965 ;, m- 
Motor Trend: 8490 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

90069; f. 1949; circ. 714,642: m. 

Ms: 370 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017: f. 1972; 
Publr. Patricia Carbine; Editor Gloria Steinem; 
circ. 500,374. 

Nation: 333 Sixth Ave., New York Citj-, N.Y. 10014; f. 
1S65; Editor Carey McWilliams; politics and the 
arts; circ. 27,000; w. 

Nation’s Business: 1615 H St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006; f. 1912; Chamber of Commerce Journal; Foreign 
Editor Sterling G. Slappey; circ. 1,123,469; m. 
National Enquirer: 600 South East Coast Ave., Lantana, 
Fla. 33464; f. 1952; Editor Iain Calder; circ. 5,017,569; 
w. 

National Geographic Magazine; National Geographic 
Society, 17th and M Sts., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036; f. 1888; Editor Gilbert M. Grosvenor; circ. 
10,000,000. 

National Lampoon: 635 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10022; f. 1970; Editor P. J, O’Rourke; circ. 800,000; 

M. 


National Observer: 11501 Columbia Pike, Silver Spring, 
Md. 20910; f. 1962; Editor Henry Gemmill; circ. 
463,900; w. 

National Revievi: 150 East 35th St., New York City, N.Y. 
10016; f. 1955; conservative political; Editor W. F. 
Buckley. Jr.; circ. 120,000; f. 


Natural History Magazine: American Museum of Natural 
History. Central Park West at 79th St., New York, N.Y. 
10024; Editor Alan Ternes; circ. 450,000; ii a year. 

tievi Republic: New Republic Inc., 1220 19th St., NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036: f. 1914; Man. Editor Michael 
Kinsley; circ. 97,579; w. 

New York Magazine: 755 2nd Ave., New York N.Y 
10016: f. 1968; Publr. Rupert Murdoch; Editor’jAMEs 
Brady; circ. 362,980; w. 

New Yorker: 25 West 43rd St.. New York City, N.Y. 10036- 
f. 1925: fiction, commentary and humour; Editor 
William Shawn; circ. 492,568; w. 

NevvswGBk: Newsweek Building. 444 Madison Ave., New 
York City. N.Y. 10022; f. 1933; Editor Osborn 
Elliott; circ. 2,991,032; w. 


The Office: 1200 Summer St., Stamford. Conn. 06904- 
f- 1935: Editor William R. Schulhof; circ. 118,450 ; m’. 

60637; f. 1972:’ men’s. 
Editor D. J. Ingle; circ. 1,059,948; m. 

Outdoor Life: 380 Madison Ave., New York NY 10017- 
f. 1898; Editor Lamar Underwood; circ.’ 1,775,407; m! 

Parents’ Magazine: Parents' Magazine Enterprises Inc.,’ 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017- f rnae- 
Publr. George Jf. Hecht; Editor Genevieve Mi^t 
Landau; circ. 1,505,241; m. 
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Partisan Review; i Richardson St., New Brunswick, N.J. 
08903: f. 1934; Editor William Phillips; Associate 
Editor Steven Marcus; Lib.; circ. 10,000; q. 

Penthouse: 909 Third Ave., New York, N.Y.; f. 1969; 
Editor Bob Guccione; circ. 4,604,357; m. 

People: Time-Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York, 
N.Y, 10020; f. 1974; Editor Richard Stolley; circ. 
2,137,872; w. 

Personnel: American Management Associations, 135 West 
50th St., New York, N.Y. 10020; f. 1923; Editor-in- 
Chief Ernest C. Miller; circ. ro,ooo; two-monthly. 

Photoplay: 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017: f. 
1912; Editor Bernadette Carrozza; circ. 891,852; m; 

Physics Today: 335 East 45th St., New York, N.Y. 10017; 
f. 1948; Editor Harold L. Davis; circ. 70,000; m. 

Playboy: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 60611; 
f- 1953', men’s magazine; Editor-Publisher Hugh M. 
Hefner; circ. 4,919,977; m. 

Playgirl: 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111.; circ. 
753,898. 

Plays: 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 02116; f. 1941: Editor 
A. S. Burack; circ. 35,000; 8 a year (Oct. to May). 

Political Science Quarterly: 49 Claremont Ave., Nev/ York, 
N.Y. 10027: Editor D. Caraley; circ. 10,650; q. 

Popular Mechanics: 224 West 57 St., New York, N.Y. 
10019; subsidiary of the Hearst Corporation; f. 1902; 
Editor John Linkletter; circ. 1,653,870; m. 

Popular Science; 380 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017; f- 1872: Editor Hubert P. Luckett; circ. 

I, 776,030. 

Popular Photography; i Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10016; f. 1937: Editor Kenneth Poli; circ. 750,000; m. 

Pov/er; McGraw-Hill Inc., 1221 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y. 10020; f. 1882: Editor-in-Chief James 

J. O’Connor; Publr. John E. Slater; circ. 56,000; m. 

Progressive Architecture: 600 Summer St., Stamford, 
Conn. 06904; f. 1920; Publr. Philip H. Hubbard, Jr.; 
Editor John Morris Dixon; circ. 64,000; m. 

Progressive Farmer: 820 Shades Creek Parkway, Box 2581, 
Birmingham, Ala. 35202; f. 1886; Editorial Dir. C. G. 
Scruggs; circ. 1,044,800; m. 

Psychology Today: One Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016; 

Editor George Harris; circ. 1,061,700; m. 

Public Administration Review: American Society for 
Public Administration, 1225 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1940; Pres. H. George 
Frederickson; circ. 20,000; two-monthly; also publish 
Public Administration News and Views. 

Publishers Weekly: R. R Bowker Company, 1180 

the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036; f. 1872; Editor 
Arnold W. Ehrlich; circ. 31,380; w. 

QST : American Radio Relay League, 225 Main St., 
Newington, Conn. 06111; f. 1915^ Editor Richard T. 
Baldwin; circ. 120,000; m. 

Reader’s Digest: Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570; Chair. H. 

Lewis; Pres. Kent Rhodes; circ. 18,512,453; m. 
Redbook Magazine: 230 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017; 
f. 1903; Editor Sey Chassler; circ. 4,687,020; m. 

Rolling Stone: 625 3rd St., San Francisco, Calif. 94107^ 
f. 1967; Editor Jann Wenner; circ. 301,401; f. 
Rotarian, The: Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, 111. 60201; f. 1911: Editor W. L. White, 
circ. 452,004; M. 


The Press 

Saturday Evening Post: noo Waterway Blvd., Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 46202; f. 1728; Editor Starkey Flythe, Jr.; 
circ. 470,166; 9 a year. 

The Saturday Review: 4S8 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10022; f. 1924; literary; Editor Norman Cousins; 
circ. 511,393: F- 

School & Community : Idissouri state Teachers’ Association, 
MSTA Bldg., Columbia, Mo. 65201; f. 1920; Editor 
Margery L. Cunningham; circ. 42,000; w. 

Science: 1515 ^lassachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005; f- 1883; official organ of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science; Publr. 
William D. Carey; Editor Philip H. Abelson; circ. 
147,400; w. 

Science Digest: 224 West 57th St., New York 10019; L 
1937; Editor Daniel E. Button; circ. 152,000; M. 

Science News: Science Service, Inc., 1719 N St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1922; Editor Kendrick 
Frazier; circ. 150,000; w. 

Science World: 50 West 44th St., New York, N.Y., 10036; 
f. 1956; publ. by Scholastic Magazines and Book 
Services, Inc.; Editor Michael Cusack; circ. 622,772; 

F. 

Scientific American: 415 Madison Ave., New York City, 
N.Y. 10017: f. 1845; popular science; Publr. Gerard 
Piel; Editor Dennis Flanagan; Gen. Man. Donald 
H. Miller, Jr.; circ. 665,285: m. 

Seventeen: 850 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022; f. 1944; 
Editor Merrill Panitt; circ. 1,467,322; m. 

Signature: 260 Madison .A.ve., New York, N.Y. 10016; 
f. 1954; Man. Editor Robert Nelson; circ. 651,796; m. 

Smithsonian: 900 Jefferson Drive, Washington, D.C. 20560; 
f. 1970; Editor Edward K. Thompson; circ. 1,575,536. 

Southern Living: P.O.B. 523, Birmingham, Ala. 35201; 
f. 1966; Editor Gary E. McCalla; circ. 1,381,033; m. 

Special Libraries: Special Libraries .Association, 235 Park 
Ave. South, New York, N.Y. iiooo; f. 1909; Editor 
Nancy M. Viggiano; circ. 13,000; m. 

Sport: 205 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1946; 
Editor Dick Schaap; circ. 1,340.541; m. 

Sports Illustrated: Time Inc., Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020; f. 1954; Editor R. Terrell; circ. 
2,250,000; w. 

Technology Week: American Aviation Publications, Inc., 
1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005; 
f. 1956; Editor W. J. Coughlin; circ. 45,000; w. 

Teen: 8490 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90069; f. 
1957; Editor Robert F. MacLeod; circ. 939,499; M- 

TV Guide: Radnor, Pa.; f. 1953; Editorial Dir. .Merrill 
Panitt; Exec. Editor .Alexander H. Joseph; 3ran. 
Editor Roger J. You.man; circ. 19,811,268; w. 

TV Mirror: 205 East 42nd St., New A'ork, N.A'. 10017; 
f. 1933; Editor Connie Berman; circ. 734,281; m. 

Time: Time and Life Building, New York, N.Y. 10020; 
f. 1923 (Atlantic Edition; f. 1946); Man. Editor Henry 
A. Grunwald; circ. 4,364,016; w.; ako publish Time 
Asia. Time South Pacific. Time Latin America. Time 
Canada, Time Atlantic, and Military edition. 

Today’s Education: 1201 i6th St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036; f. 1921: Editor Dr. Walte.r A. Gr.wes; 
circ. 1.686,580, 

Town & Country: 717 Fifth .Ave., New York, N.\ . roozi; 
f. 1S46; Editor Frank Zachary; circ, 163, 7.13. 
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Travel: Travel Building. Floral Park, 51 Atlantic Ave., 
New York, N.Y. iiooi; f. 1901; Editor Barbara Lotz; 
circ. 605,000; M. 

True: 8490 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90069; f. 
1937; non-fiction; Editor Steven Spence; circ. 
864,410; M. 

True Story IVIagazine: MacFadden Group Inc., 205 East 
42nd St., New York 10017; f. 1919; Editor Helen 
Vincent; circ. 1.554,156; m. 

U.S. News & World Report: 2300 N Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20037; f. 1933: Chair. John .H. Sweet; 
Editor Marvin L. Stone; Ind.; circ. 2,056,991; w. 

Variety: 154 West 46th St., New York City, N.Y. 10036; 
films, television, theatres, radio, music, • night clubs, 
vaudeville, drama, legit., news, reviews, etc.; f. 1905; 
Publr. and Exec. Editor Syd Silverman; Man. Editor 
Robert J. Landry; circ. 45,000; w. 

VFW Magazine: 34th and Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
64111; f. 1912; Publr. John L. Smith; Editor James K. 
Anderson; circ. 1,663,940; m. 

Village Voice: 80 University PI., New York, N.Y. 10003; 
f. 1955; reviews; Editor Daniel Wolf; Publr. Edwin 
Fancher; circ. 146,450; w. 

Vital Speeches: Box 606 Southold, N.Y. 11971: f. 1934; 
Man. Editor Thomas F. Daly III; r. 

Viva: 909 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022; f. 1973; 
women's; Editor Phyllis Seidel; circ. 508,088; m. 

Vogue and Vanity Fair: 350 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017; f. 1892; Editor Grace Mirabell a; circ. 909,863; 

F. 

Woman's Day; 1515 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 
10036; Editor Geraldine Rhoads; circ. 8,582.538; 
13 a year. 

Writer's Digest: 9933 Alliance Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 45242; 
f. 1920; Editor John Brady; circ. 125,000; m. 

Yale Review: 1902A Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
06520; f. 1911; Editor J. E. Palmer; circ. 6,000; g. 


NEWS AGENCIES 

Associated Press (AP) ; 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10020; f. 1848; Chair. Paul Miller [Rochester 
Times Union)] Pres. Wes Gallagher; Sec. Harry T. 
Montgomery; 4.200 U.S. members and 5,200 sub- 
scribers abroad. 

Central News of America: 67 Wall St., New York City; 
Editor Walter Zoubeck; Man. J. P. Redington. 


Central Press Association: 1380 Dodge Court, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44114; Editor Codrtland C. Smith; Gen. Man. 
Frank C. McLearn. 

Dow Jones & Co. Inc.: 22 Cortlandt St., New York, N.Y. 
10007; publishes the Wall Street Journal (circ. 1,480,000), 
Barrons' National Business and Financial Weekly (circ. 
215,000), Dow Jones News Service and Dow Jones 
books; operates the AP-Dow Jones Economic Report 
and the AP-Dow Jones Financial Wire in association 
with Associated; Press Pres. Warren Phillips. 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency Inc.: 660 First Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10016; f. 1917; Pres. Robert H. Arnow; 
Editor Murray Zuckoff. 

Newspaper Enterprise Association Inc.: 1200 West Third 
St., Cleveland, Ohio 44113: news features; f. igoz; 
Pres, and Editor R. R. Metz, 230 Park Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10017; Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. E. H. 
Anderson, Cleveland. 


North American Newspaper Alliance: 220 East 42nd St., 
New York, N.Y. 10017; news features; f. 1922; Pres. 
W. C. Payette; Exec. Editor Sid Goldberg; 143 
newspaper subscribers; circ. 24,000,000. 

United Press International (UPl): 220 East 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 10017: f. 1907; Pres. Roderick W. 
Beaton; Vice-Pres. and Editor-in-Chief H. L. Steven- 
son; serves 6,972 subscribers in the world, including 
1,131 newspapers and 3,650 broadcast stations in the 
United States. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP) : 914 National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 20045; f. 1944; Chief Fernand 
Moulier. 

Agenda EFE [Spain): 969 National Press Bldg., 14th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20045; Correspondent Carlos 
Fernandez Liebana; Room 344B, United Nations 
'Bldg., United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 1001 7; 
Correspondent Celso Collazo Lema. 

Allgemeiner Deutscher Nachrichtendienst (ADN) [German 
Democratic Republic): UN Secretariat, Room 482, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy): 220 
East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017; North American 
Bureau Chief Carlo Scarsini; 797 National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20045; Washington Corres- 
pondent Aldo Bagnalasta. 

Canadian Press: 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
10020, Chief George Kitchen; 1300 Connecticut, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 202, Chief A.,M. Mackenzie. 

Central Nev/s Agency Inc. [Taiwan): 1231 News Bldg., 220 
East 42nd St., New York 10017; 549 National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D.C. 20004; 681 Market St., 
Room 772, San Francisco, Calif. 94105; 255 South 
Alexandria Ave., Apt. 25, Los Angeles, Calif, 90004; 
5630 North Sheridan Rd. 2A, Chicago, 111. 60660. 

Ceteka (Czechoslovak News Agency): 1444 Rhode Island 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Deutsche Press-Agentur (dpa) [Federal Republic of Ger- 
many): 220 East 42nd St., Room 1136, New York, 
N.Y. 10017; 700 National Press Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. 20045. 

Ghana Nev/s Agency: United Nations, Room C-318. New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

Jiji Press [Japan): 30 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
10016. 

Kyodo News Service: Room 1188, National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20045, Chief Takashige Otsuka; 
Room 811, AP Building, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 10020, Chief Asahi Kamei. 

Novosti [U.S.S.R.): n Riverside Drive, New York N.Y. 
10023. ’ 

Prensa Latina [Cuba): UN Secretariat Bldg. New York 
N.Y. 10017. ' 

Reuters [United Kingdom): 1700 Broadway, New York 
DC 2lo75^' National Press Bldg., Washington! 

Tass (U.S.S.R.): 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


■ ivFIVO MIVU UbUDO 

American Newspaper Publishers Association: P.o.B 17407 

f 188^ rr Washington, D.C. 20041,’ 

^ 1887, Exec. \ice-Pres. and Gen. Man. Terry W 
Friedheim; over 1,000 daily newspapers. ^ 
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American Society of Newspaper Editors: 750 Third Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017; Pres. C. A. McKnight {Char- 
lotte Observer)-, Exec. Sec. Gene Giancarlo; 740 mems. 
publ. Bulletin. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations: 123 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, 111 . 60606; f. 1914; Chair, of Board James J. 
Tommaney; Sec. Clement Kohlman; Pres, and Man. 
Dir. Alan T. Wolcott; 4,400 mems. 

Coordinating Councii of Literary Magazines — C.C.L.M.: 

80 Eighth Ave., New York 1001 1; f. 1967; aids non- 
commercial literary publishing: Chair, of the Board 
IsHMAEL Reed; Exec. Dir. Nicholas Nyary, 

Educational Press Association of America: Glassboro state 
College, Glassboro, N.J. 08028; Exec. Dir. Jack R. 
Gillespie; 800 mems.; pubis. Directory of Educational 
Periodicals (biennially), Express News Letter (10 
issues) . 

Gridiron Club: 777 14th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005; f. 1885; Sec. Jack Steele; 55 active mems., 15 
limited mems., associated membership varies. 

Magazine Publishers’ Association Inc. : 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10022; f. 1919; Pres. Stephen E. 


The Press, Publishers 

Kelly, Chair. Charles C. Randolph; membership: 
139 publishers of 492 magazines. 

Media Credit Association: 575 Le.xington .A.ve., New York. 
N.Y. 10022; Vice-Pres. Robert C. Gardner; 140 
mems. 

National Newspaper Association: 1627 K St., N.W., Suite 
400, Washington, D.C. 20006: f. 1885; Exec. Vice- 
Pres. WiLLi.AM G. JiIullen; 6,Soo mems.; pubis. 
Publishers' Auxiliary. 

National Newspaper Publishers Association: 2400 South 
hlichigan, Chicago, lU. 60616; Pres. John H. Seng- 
stacke; Vice-Pres. Garth C. REEvrEs; Sec. William 
H. Lee; Exec. Dir. Howard H. Mupjhy. 

National Press Club: National Press Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. 20045; f. igoS; Pres. Robert Farrell; approx. 
5,000 mems. 

The Newspaper Guild: 1125 15th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005; f. 1933; affiliated to .AFL-CIO, Canadian 
Labor Congress, International Federation of Jour- 
nalists; Chair. Harry S. Cdl\'er; Pres. C. Perlik, 
Jr.'; Sec.-Treas. Robert M. Crocker; 33,000 mems. 


PUBLISHERS 


Abelard-Schuman Ltd.: 666 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10019; Vice-Pres. Frances Schwartz; juvenile, non- 
fiction; science. 

Abingdon Press: 201 Eighth Ave., South Nashvihe, Tenn. 
37202; f. 1789; Man. Charles O. McNish; religious, 
juvenile, general, biography, music. 

Hariy N. Abrams, Inc.: no East 59th St, New York, 
N.Y. 10022; acquired by Times-Mirror Co. 1966; Chair. 
Harry N. Abrams; art. 

Academic Press, Inc.: rn Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10003; f- 1942; Pres. Charles M. Hutt; scientific and 
technical books and journals. 

Ace Books: 1120 Ave. of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
10036; Pres. A. Barry Merin; science fiction, westerns, 
gothic, occult. 

Addison-Wesloy Publishing Company, Inc.: Reading, Mass. 
01867; 3220 Porter Drive, Palo Alto, Calif.; f. 1942; 
Pres. Melbourne W. Cummings; scientific, en^eer- 
ing, textbooks for universities, technical institutes, 
secondary and elementary schools. 

Aldine Publishing Company: 529 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 60605; Chair. Alexander J. Morin; 
Pres. Lawrence I. Goldberg; reference, professional, 
college textbooks. 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc.: 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
02210; Pres. W. B. Ansbro; educational. 

American Book Company: 450 West 33rd St., New York, 
N.Y. loooi; Pres. Donald Eklund; college and school 
textbooks. 

American Heritage Publishing Co. Inc.; 1221 Ave. 1^ the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020; Pres. Paul 
Gottlieb; general non-fiction. 

American Technicai Society: 5608 Stony Island Ave., 
Chicago, 111 . 60637; Pres. D. N. McCarl; technical and 
vocational. 

Arco Publishing Co,, Inc.: 219 Park Ave. South. New York 
10003; Pres. Milton Gladstone; business, technical. 


Association Press; 291 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007; 
Dir. Robert W. Hill; publication department of 
National Board of YJIC.^s. 

Atheneum Publishers; 122 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
10017; Chair. Alfred Knopf, Jr.; fiction and non- 
fiction, poetry, drama. 

Atlantic Monthly Press; 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
02116; Dir. Peter Davison; fiction, biography, 
history, social science, poetry. 

Augsburg Publishing House: 426 South 5th St., Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 55415; f. 1S90; Gen. Man. Albert E. 
Anderson; religious. 

Avon Book Division of Hearst Corpn,: 959 Eighth Aye., 
New York, N.Y. 10019; Publr. and Editor-in-Chief 
Peter Mayer; reprints and original. 


Baker Book House: P.O.B. 6287, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
49506; f. 1939; Pres. Herman Baker; Vice-Pres. 
Richard Baker, Peter Baker; religious (Protestant). 
Ballantine Books, fnc.: 201 East 50th St., New Y'ork, N.Y. 
10022; Chair. R. Busch; fiction, non-fiction, originals 
and reprints. 

Bantam Books, Inc.; 666 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
J0019; Pres. Oscar Dystel; paperbacks. 

A. S, Barnes & Co.: Forsgate Drive, Cranbury, N.J. 08512; 
f. 1838; Pres. JuLiEN Yoseloff; sports, outdoor, 
cinema and general books. 

Barnes and Noble Books: 10 East 53rd St., New York, N.Y. 
10022; a division of Harper and Ron' Publishers, Inc., 
V^ice-Pres. and Publr. Erwi.n Glikes; Dirs. Ho.MEi- 
Dickens, Irving Levey; educational, scholarly. 


Sic Books, Inc.: 10 East 53rd St.. New York N.V . 19022; 

f. 1953: Pres. E. A. Glikes; social, physical and pohticai 
sciences, natural history, behavioural sciences. 

icon Press: 25 Beacon St., Boston. Mass. 0210S; 

Dir. VV''ELLs Drorbaugh, Jr.: Business .Man. 1 . A- 
G.allo; world affairs, ethics, liberal religion, genera! 
non-fiction. 
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Bcnefic Press: 10300 West Roosevelt Rd., Westchester, 111 . 

60153; Pres. J. C. Sindelar; textbooks. 

The Benjamin/Cummings Publishing Co., Inc.: 2727 Sand 
Hill Rd., Menlo Park, Calif. 94025: Publr. R. Wayne 
Oler; science, anthropology, psychology, mathematics. 

Benziger, Bruce and Glencoe, Inc.: 17337 Ventura Blvd., 
Encino, Calif. 91316; f. 1792; Pres. Jack E. Witmer; 
te.xtbooks. 

Berkley Publishing Corpn.: 200 Madison Ave., New York. 
N.Y. 10016; owned by G. P. Putnam & Sons; Pres 
Stephen Conland; paperback originals and reprints. 
Benjamin Blom, Inc.: 2521 Broadway, N.Y. 10025; f. 
1963; Pres. Benjamin Blom; Sec. and Treas. Miss 
Anette Rendar; literature, the arts, humanities. 

Bobbs-hlerrill Co., Inc.: 4300 W. 62nd St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 46268; f. 1838; subsidiary of Howard W. Sams & 
Co. Inc.; Pres. Leo C. Gobin; fiction, biography, 
history, popular science, travel, children's books, 
religious, technical, law, education, paperbacks. 

The Book House fer Children: Tangley Oaks Educational 
Center, Lake Bluff, 111 . 60044. 

R. R. Bowkor Co.: 1180 Ave. of the Americas, New York, 
N.Y. 10036; f, 1872; part of Xerox Corp.; Pres. 
Robert F. Asleson; publishing trade journals; 
reference and bibliography books. 

George Braziller, Inc.: i Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016; 
Pres. George Braziller; high-qualitj’^ fiction and non- 
fiction, poetry, art books. 

Broadman Press: 127 Ninth Ave.'N., Nashville, Tenn. 
37234; f. 1891; Pres. Grady C. Cothen; religious, non- 
fiction. music, juvenile. 

Brookings Institution: 1775 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1927; Pres. Bruce K. 
MacLaury; Dir. of Publications Roland A. Hoover; 
economics, government, foreign policy. 

Brov/n University Press: 194 Meeting St., Providence, R.I. 
02912: f. 1932; Dir. Grant Dugoale; scholarly. 

William C. Brown Co.: 2460 Kerper Blvd., Dubuque, Iowa 
52001; Pres. William C. Brown; Vice-Pres. Larry 
Brown; college textbooks. 

Burgess Publishing Co.: 7108 Ohms Lane, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55435; f. 1925; Pres. M. C. Burgess; Exec. Vice- 
Pres. C. S. Hutchinson; college textbooks and manuals. 

Cambridge University Press: 32 East 57th st.. New York, 
N.Y. 10022 ; Dir. Euan H. Phillips. 

Catholic University of America Press: 620 Michigan Ave., 
N.E., Washington, D.C. 20064; Man. Marian E. 
Goode; scholarly. 

The Caxion Printers Ltd.: Caldwell, Idaho 83605; Publr. 
Gordon Gipson, Jr.; general non-fiction. 

CBI Publishing Co., Inc.: 51 Sleeper St., Boston, Mass. 
021 10; Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. Mike A. Tucker; 
business, technical and professional, college textbooks. 

Chandler Publishing Company: i24 Spear St.,, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94105; Pres, and Man. Ed. H. Chandler; 
college texts. 

Children’s Press: 1224 West Van Buren St., Chicago, 111 . 
60607; Pres. Ted Winter. 

Chilton Book Co.: Chilton Way, Radnor, Pa. 19089; Gen. 
Man. William D. Byrne; Editor-in-Chief Glen Ruh; 
arts and crafts, automotive, technical and trade. 

The Christian Science Publishing Society: One Norway St., 
Boston, l^Iass. 021 15; Man. Frederic C. Owen. 


Publishers 


Citadel Press: 120 Enterprise Ave., Secaucus, N.J. 07094: 
Pres. Robert Salomon; general. 

Collogo and University Press: 263 Chapel St., New Haven, 
Conn. 06513: f. 1958: Pres. I. Frederick Doduck; 
college and school textbooks, scholarly books and 
paperbacks. 

Collins -f- World: 2080 West 117th St,, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Pres. John L. Riknoff; Dir. of International Sales 
David J. Danzak; bibles, dictionaries, juveniles, 
general. 

Columbia University Press: 562 West 113 St., New York, 
N.Y. 10025; f. 1893: Chair. FIugh J. Kelly; Pres, 
and Dir. Robert G. Barnes; trade, educational, 
scientific, reference. 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc,: 4025 West Peterson Ave., 
Chicago, 111 . 60646: Pros. Robert C. Bartlett; Senior 
Man. Editor Allan E. Schechter; taxation and busi- 
ness law subjects. 

F. E. Compton Co.: 425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
111 . 6061 1 ; division of Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc.; 
Man. Editor Audrey Mitchell; reference. 

Concordia Publishing House: 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis. Mo. 63118; Pres. R. L. Reinke; religious 
(Protestant). 

Cooper Square Publishers, Inc.: 59 Fourth Ave., New York 
10003; f. i960; Pres. Henry Chafetz; Vice-Pres. 
Sidney B. Solomon; scholarly, reference. 

Cornell University Press: 124 Roberts Place. Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850; f. 1869; Publr. Roger Howley; scholarly, 
non-fiction. 


Council on Foreign Relations, Inc.: 58 East 68th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10021; f. 1921; Chair, of Board David 
Rockefeller; Pres. Bayless Manning; non-fiction, 
international affairs. 


Coward, McCann and Geoghegan, Inc.: 200 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10016; f. 1928; Pres, and Publr. John 
J. Geoghegan; Vice-Pres. and Editor-in-Chief Patricia 
B. Soliman; fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, translations. 

Creative Educational Society, Inc.: 123 South Broad St., 
Mankato, Minn. 56002; Pres. G. R. Peterson, Jr. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company: 666 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10019; f. 1876; Pres. L. W. Gillenson; reference, 
general fiction and non-fiction, juvenile, college texts, 
linguistics, art, music. 


Crown Publishers, Inc.: 419 Park Ave. South, New York, 
N.Y. 10016; f. 1936; Pres. Nat Wartels; general 
fiction and non-fiction, illustrated books, educational 
records, art and gift books, hard-cover reprints. 

Curtis Books: 600 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016; 
Publr. James F. Galton; general, reprints. 

Da Capo Press Inc.: 227 West 17th St., New York, N.Y. 
looii; Pres. Martin E. Tash; scholarly. 

Dai^hters of St. Paul: 50 St. Paul’s Ave,, Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass. 02130; religious, sociology, textbooks. 

A. Davis Co.: 1915 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19103; f. 
1879, Pres. Robert H. Craven; medical and scientific, 

John De Graff, Inc.: Clinton Comers, N.Y. 12514; Pres. 
John G. De Graff; pleasure boating. 

Marcel Dekker. Inc.: 270 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10016, Pres. Marcel Dekker; scientific and reference. 


Dell Publishing Co., 

New York, N.Y. 


Inc.: I Dag Hammarskjold Plaza, 
10017; Pres. Helen Meyer; general. 


Deimar Publishers, Inc.: 50 Wolf Rd., Albany, N.Y. 12205; 

Pres. L. Jackel; Exec. Vice-Pres. A. Irwin; textbooks. 
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Devin-Adair Co.: 143 Sound Beach Ave., Old Greenwich, 
Conn. 06870: f. 1911; Pres. Devin A. Garrity; general 
non-fiction, nature, conservative politics, revisionist 
history, Irish and health. 

Dial Press: i Dag Hammarskjold Plaza, 345 East 47th St., 

New York, N.Y. 10017; a subsidiary of Dell Publishing 
Co., Inc.; Editor-in-Chief Richard Marek; general 
fiction, non-fiction, children’s books. 

Diplomatic Press, Inc.: Box 604, Times Sq., New York, 

N.Y. 10036; Pres. Anthony M. Paneth; general. 

Dodd, Mead & Co.: 79 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10016; f. 1839: Pres. S. Phelps Platt, Jr.; Exec, Vice- 
Pres. Joseph E. Scuro; fiction, biography, belles- 
lettres, juvenile. 

Doubiedajr & Company Inc.: Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
f. 1897; Pres. John T. Sargent; Exec. Vice-Pres. and 
Sec. Nelson Doubleday; general. 

Dover Publications, Inc,: 180 Varick St., New York, N.Y. 
10014: Pres. Hayward Cirker; trade, scientific, 
classics, language. 

Dow Jones Books: Box 300, Princeton, N.J. 08540; Pres. 

W. Phillips; business. 

Dufour Editions, Inc.: Chester Springs, Pa. 19425; Pres. 

Mrs. Jeanne H. Dufour; literary, art, English imports. 

Duke University Press: Box 6697, College Station, Durham, 

N.C. 27708; f. 1922; Chair. Oliver W. Ferguson; 
scholarly. 

Duquesne University Press: Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219; f. 1927: 

Dir. John Dowds; scholarly. 

E. P. Dutton & Co,: 201 Park Ave., South, New York, 

N.Y. 10003; 1852: Pres. John Macrae III; Editorial 

Dir. Charles Sopkin; general. 

W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co.: 255 Jefferson Ave., S.E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502: Pres. William B. Eerd- 
mans, Jr.; Vice-Pres. Hero Bratt; religious (Protes- 
tant), some fiction, juveniles. 

Elsevier North- Holland, Inc,: 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 10017; Chair. Dr. E. van Tongeren; Pres. 
James J. F. Kels; scientific, medical, technical, 
multilingual technical journals. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc.: 425 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 60611; Chair, of Board R. P. Gwinn; Pres. 
Charles E. Swanson. 

M. Evans & Company, Inc.: 216 East 49th St., New York, 

N.Y. 10017; f. i960; Pres, and Treas. George C. de 
Kay; Vice-Pres. and Editor-in-Chief Herbert M. 
Katz; adult and juvenile fiction and non-fiction. 

Farrar, Straus & Giroux, Inc.: 19 Union Square West New 
York, N.Y. 10003; Pres. Roger W, Straus, Jr,; Chair, 
Robert Giroux; general, new writing. 

Fawcett World Library: 1515 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10036; f. 1950; paperback fiction and non-fiction. 

J. G. Ferguson Publishing Company: 6 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 60602; Pres. G. M. Plews; reference. 

Field Enterprises Educational Corpn.: 51° Merchandise 
Mart Plaza, Chicago, 111 . 60654; Chair. W. Branham, 
Editorial Dir. Dr. W. H. Nault; reference. 

Follett Publishing Co.: 1010 West Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, 111. 60607; Pres. Robert J. R. Folleyt, 
Vice-Pres. Richard G. Scherer; juvendes, dictionaries 
and reference books, sports books. Big Table books. 

Fordham University Press: University Bo.x L, Bronx, 

N.Y. 10458; f. 1907; Dir. H. George Fletcher; 
scholarly. 
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Fortress Press: 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 19120; 
Gen. Man. Frank G. Rhody; religious education. 

Foundation Press, Inc.: 170 Old Country Rd., Mineola. 
N.Y. 11501: {. 1931; Pres. Harold R. Eriv; law, 
business, political science. 

The Free Press (Div. of Macmillan Co.): 866 Third Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10022; Pres. Edward B.-irry; non- 
fiction, college textbooks. 

W. H. Freeman & Company, Publishers: 660 Market St.. 
San Francisco, Calif. 94104; Pres. R. W. Warrington; 
textbooks. 

Samuel French, Inc.: 25 West 45th St.. New York, N.Y 
10036; Man. Dir. Abbott Van Nostrand, plays. 

Friendship Press: 475 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. 
10027; f. 1902; Exec. Dir. William C. Walzer; books, 
maps, plays, filmstrips on the church and its work. 

Funk & Wagnalls Publishing Co. {a subsidiary of Dun and 
Bradsffeet, Inc.): 55 East 77th St., New York, N.Y. 
10021; f. 1877; Pres, and Chief Exec. Frank J. Scully; 
dictionaries, general reference, trade, juvenile. 

Gale Research Co.: Book Tower, Detroit, Mich. 48226; 
J954; Pres. F. G. Ruffner; Vice-Pres. and Editorial 
Dir. James M. Ethridge; reference, reprints. 

Garland Publishing Inc,: 545 Madison Av^e., New York, 
N.Y. 10022; f. 1969; Chair. Gavin G. Borden; reprints, 
reference, scientific, technical. 

Gorrard Publishing Company: 1607 North Market St.. 
Champaign, 111. 61820; Pres. Robert J. Garrard; 
juvenUe. 

Bernard Geis Associates: 128 East 56th St.. New York, N.Y. 
10022; f. 1958; Pres. Bernard Geis; general fiction 
and non-fiction. 


Genealogical Publishing Co.: 521-523 St. Paul Place, Balti- 
more, Md. 21202; f. 1959; Pres. B. Chodak; genealogy, 
heraldry, local history. 

General Learning Corporation: 250 James St,, Morristown, 
N.J. 07960; Chair. Francis Kbppel; Pres. William K. 
Cordier; textbooks, professional. 

K. S. Giniger Co„ Inc.: 1727 South Indiana Ave., Chicago, 
111. 60616; f. 1965; I^es. Kenneth S. Giniger; joint 
imprint publishers of general non-fiction. 

Ginn & Co.: 191 Spring St., Lexington, Mass. 02173; f. 
1867; Pres. Dr. Robert F. Baker; Senior Vice-Pres. 
Robert D. Yeo; textbooks. 


Gordon and Breach, Science Publishers, Inc.: One Park 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016; f. 1961; Pres. Ena 
Adam; Chief Exec. Martin B. Gordon; scientific and 
technical books and journals. 

Warren H. Green, Inc.: 10 South Brentwood Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 63105; f. 1966; Pres. Warren H. Green; 
medical, dental, science, technology, philosophy. 

Stephen Greene Press: Fessenden Rd., Brattleboro, Vt. 
05301: f. 1957; Pres. Stephen Greene; general non- 
fiction. 


Greenwood Press: 51 Riverside Ave., Westport, Conn. 
06880; f. 1967; Pres. Robert Hagelstein; journals, 
reprints, bibliographic, scholarly, original monographs, 
reference books, micropublishing. Inde.N to Current 
Urban Documents. 


3rolier Incorporated: 575 Le.xington .Vve., ^eu yurij. 
N.Y. 10022; f. 1895; Chair. W. J. .Muki’iiv; l'fo,=. K. H. 
r.t.AnKF- encvcloDaedias. reference, education:*!. 


Grosset & Dunlap, Inc.: 51 Madison Ave., Ke\y York. N.Y. 
looro; f. 1898; Pres. Harold Roth; original, reprint, 
adult, juvenile. 
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Grove Press, Inc.: 53 Kast nth St., New York, N.Y. 10003; 
Pres. Barney Rosset; fiction and non-fiction, college 
textbooks. 

Grune & Stratton, Inc.: m Fifth Ave., S., New York, 
N.Y. 10013: Chair, and Pres. Jack O. Snyder; 
medical. 

G. K. Hall & Co.: 70 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass, ozin; 
Pres. Phillips A. Treleaven; reference, reprints, 
science, American literature, biographies. 

Hammond Incorporated: 515 Valley St., Maplewood, N.J. 
07040; f. 1900; Chair. Caleb D. Hammond; Pres. 
Stuart L. Hammond; maps, atlases. 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich Inc.: 757 Third Ave., New 
York 10017; f. 1919; Chair. William Jovanovich; 
Pres. Paul D. Corbett; textbooks, general. 

Harper & Row Publishers Inc.: 10 East 53rd St., New 
York, N.Y. 10022; f. 1817; Chair, of Board John 
Cowles, Jr.; Pres, and Chief Exec. Officer Wintiirop 
Knoivlton; fiction, non-fiction, religious, children’s, 
educational, medical, general. 

Hart Publishing Company, Inc.: 15 West 4th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10012; Editor and Publr. Harold H. Hart; non- 
fiction. 

Harvard University Press: 79 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 
02138; European Office; 126 Buckingham Palace Rd., 
London, S.W.i; f. 1913; Dir. Arthur J. Rosenthal; 
educational, scientific, classics, fine arts, philosophy, 
religion, history and government. 

Haskell House Publishers Ltd.; 1533 60th St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11219; f. 1964; literary, scholarly. 

Hastings House Publishers, Inc.; 10 East 40th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10016; f. 1936: Pres, and Editor Walter 
W, Frese; Exec. Vice-Pres. and Editor Russell F. 
Neale; general, regional. Americana, decorative and 
graphic arts, communications, photography, children’s. 

Havrthorn Books, Inc.; 260 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10016; f. 1952; Pres. A. Dale Timpe; general non- 
fiction, reference, business, religious, history, bio- 
graphy, cookery and juveniles. 

Hayden Book Company Inc.; 50 Essex St., Rochelle Park, 
N.J. 07662; Pres. James S. Mulholland, Jr.; scienti- 
fic, technical, professional. 

D. C. Heath &Co.; 125 Spring St., Lexington, Mass. 02173; 

f. 1885; Pres. Francis S. Fox; textbooks. 

Hill and Wang: 19 Union Sq. W., New York, N.Y. 10033; 
Editor-in-Chief A. W. Wang; non-fiction, drama,' 
history. 

Hillary House Publishers: 450 Park Ave. South. New York, 
N.Y. 10016; division of Humanities Press Inc.; college 
textbooks. 

History Book Club Inc.: 40 Guernsey St., Stamford, Conn. 
06904. 

Holdon-Day, Inc.: 500 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
94111; Pres. Frederick H. Murphy; textbooks, 
scientific, reference, mathematics, management, com- 
puter science. 

Holiday House: 18 East 56th St., New York, N.Y. 10022; 

Pres. John H. Briggs, Jr.; juveniles. 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.: 383 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1866; subsidiary of C.B.S.'; 
Pres. Stanley D. Frank; textbooks and general. 

Houghton Mifflin Company: i Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
02107; f- 1832; Pres. H. T. Miller; Vice-Pres. Finance 
and Admin. G. W. Breitkreuz; general. 

Humanities Press: 450 Park Ave. South, New York ioor6; 
f. 1950; Pres, and Editor Simon Silverman; scholarly’ 


Indiana University Press; loth and Morton Streets, Bloom, 
ington, Ind. 47401; f. 1950; Dir. John Gallman; trade 
and scholarly non-fiction. 

Initial Teaching Alphabet Pubns., Inc.: 6 East 43rd St., New 
York, N.Y. 1001 7; Pres. E. M. Crane, Jr.; elementary 
reading series. 

International Universities Press, Inc.: 315 5th Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10016; Pres. Martin V. Azarian; psy- 
chiatry, social sciences. 

Intext Publishers Group: 257 Park Ave., South, New York 
looro; Chair. R. W. Kislik; Pres. T. B. Dolmatch; 
college textbooks in engineering, business, humanities, 
natural and social sciences, adult and juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction, elementary textbooks. 

Iowa State University Press: 5 State Ave., Ames, la. 50010; 
Dir. Merritt Bailey; apiculture, engineering, science, 
home economics, veterinary, journalism, economics, 
flight instruction. 

Richard D. Irwin, Inc.: 1818 Ridge Rd.. Homewood, 111 . 
60430; f. 1933; Chair, of Board Richard D. Irwin; 
Pres. John P. Young; economics, business. 

Jeviish Publication Society of America; 1528 Walnut St., 
Pliiladelphia, Pa. 19102; Pres. A. Leo Levin. 

Johnson Reprint Corpn.: m Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10003; f. 1945: affiliated to the Academic Press Inc.; 
Pres. C. Hutt; Vice-Pres. J. K. Burgess; scientific 
reprints and fine arts. 

Johns Hopkins University Press; Baltimore, Md. 21218; f. 
1878; Dir. Jack G. Goellner; Editor-in-Chief M. A. 
Aronson; social sciences, humanities, science. 

Augustus M. Kelley, Publishers: 305 Allwood Rd., Clifton. 
N.J. 07012; f. 1947; reprints of economic classics.- 

Kendall/Hunt Publishing Co.: 2460 Kerper Blvd., Dubuque, 
Iowa 52001; Pres. William C. Brown; college text- 
books. 

Kennikat Press Inc.; 90 South Bayles Ave., Port Washing- 
ton, N.Y. 11050; f. 1963; Pres, and Editor Corneli 
Jaray; scholarly reprints and originals. 

Allred A. Knopf, Inc.: 201 East 50th St.. New York, N.Y. 
10022 ', f. 1915; subsidiary of Random House Inc. 
Chair. William A. Koshland; Pres. R. Gottlieb; 
fiction, textbooks, general literature. 

John Knox Press: 341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, 
Ga. 30308; f. 1938; Publr. Ross Cockrell; Dir. and 
Editor Richard A. Ray; religious. 

Kraus Reprint Co.: Route 100, Millwood, New York, N.Y 
10546; a U.S. division of Kraus-Thomson Organization 
Ltd.; Pres. Herbert W. Gstalder. 

Laidiaw Brothers; Thatcher and Madison Streets, River 
Forest, 111. 60305; a division of Doubleday; f. 1919; 
Pres. Robert R. Laidlaw. 

Lancer Books Inc.; 18 East 41st St., New York, N.Y. 
10017; Pres. W. Zacharius; Editors Robert Hoskins, 
Ruth Bronsteen, Evan Heyman; paperback reprints 
and originals. 

Lea & Febiger: 600 Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19106; f. 1785; Editorial Adviser John F. Spahr; 
medical, dental, veterinary and other life sciences. 

Lenox Hill Press: One Park Ave. S., New York, N.Y. 10016; 
a division of Crown Publishers, Inc.; Pres. Nat 
Wartels; light fiction. Gothic romances, westerns 

J. B. Lippincott Company: East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia; Pa. 19105; f. 1792; Chair, and Pres. 
Joseph W. Lippincott, Jr.; Sec. W. B. Routt; 
fiction, biography, history, scientific, medical, educa- 
tional, juvenile, religious. 
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Little, Brown and Company Inc.: 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 02106; f. 1837; Chair, of Board and Pres. Arthur 
H. Thornhill, Jr.; Sec. James B. Plate; fiction, 
biography, history, current affairs, general trade, 
juveniles, medical, law, college textbooks, photo- 
graphy, art. 

Louisiana State University Press: Baton Rouge, La. 70803; 

^9351 Dir- Leslie E. Phillabaum; scholarly, regional 
and general. 

Loyola University Press: 3441 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, 
111. 60657; Dir. Rev. John B. Amberg. 

M.I.T. Press: 28 Carleton St., Cambridge, Mass. 02142; 
f. 1932; Dir. Frank Urbanowski; scholarly, advanced 
textbooks, research monographs, non-fiction trade 
books, paperbooks. 

McGormick-IVlathers Publishing Co.: 450 West 33rd St., 
New York loooi; Pres. Donald A. Eklund; text- 
books. 

McCutchan Publishing Corporation: 2526 Grove St.; 
Berkeley, Calif. 94704; Chair. Stephen A. Zellerbach, 
college textboolcs. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co.: 1221 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York, N.Y. 10020; f. 1909; Pres. Harold W. McGraw, 
Jr.; college and school textbooks, technical, scientific 
and business, medical, legal, religious, art, fiction, 
general non-fiction and young people’s books, encyclo- 
paedias and reference books, text-films and film-strips, 
subscription and home-study books and programmes, 
tapes, records, transparencies, science kits, instructional 
systems and tests, planetariums and special instruc- 
tional equipment. 

David McKay Co. Inc.: 750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 
100:7; Dres. and Editor James Louttit; non-fiction, 
juvenile, travel guides, languages, dictionaries. 

Macmillan, Inc.: 866 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022; 
Pres, and Chair, of Board Raymond C. Hagel; Exec. 
Vice-Pres. R. A. Barton, J. Kaplan, W. B. Smith, 
J. F. Bond; reference, textbooks, trade, home study 
courses, professional magazines. 

Macrae Smith Company: 225 South 15th St., Lewis Tower 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 19102; f. 1925; Pres, and 
Editor Donald P. Macrae; fiction, non-fiction, bio- 
graphy, travel, sports, juvenile. 

Manor Books Inc.: 432 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016; 
f. 1972; Pres, and Publr. David E. Young; paper- 
backs. 

Meredith Corpn.: Publishing Corpn., Locust St. at 17th, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50336; f. 1961; Chair. E. T. Mere- 
dith; Pres. Robert A. Burnett. 

G. and C. Merriam Co.: 47 Federal St., Springfield, Mass, 
oiioi; f. 1831; Pres. William A. Llewellyn; Vice- 
Pres. Crawford Lincoln, Victor W. Weidman; 
affiliate of Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc., Merriam- 
Webster dictionaries, reference. 

Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co.: 13°° Alum Creek 
Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43216; f. 1842; a division of 
Bell and Howell; Pres. Gary D. Eisenberger; text- 
books and supplementary material. 

Julian Messner: i West 39th St., New York, N.Y. ^018; 
a Div. of Simon and Schuster Inc.; Pres. Doris 
Flowers; non-fiction. 

Michigan State University Press: 25 Manly Miles Didg., 
1405 S. Harrison Rd., East Lansing, Mich. 48823; 
Chair, of Board Lyle Blair; Pres. Russel B. Nye. 

Milford House, Inc,: 85 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 02116; 
f. 1967; Chair, and Pres. John Pizey; scholarly. 
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Monarch; i West St., New York, N.Y. looiS; a 
division of Simon & Schuster Inc.; Dir. William 
Mlawer. 

Moody Press: 820 North La Salle St., Chicago, 111. 60610; 
f. 1894; Chair. Elmer Edman; Dir. Peter F. Gunther; 
religious. 

William Morrow & Co. Inc.: 105 Madison Ave. S., New 
York, N.Y. 10016; f. 1926; subsidiary of Scott, 
Foresman & Co.; Pres. Lawrence Hughes; Vice-Pres. 
Allen Marchioni; fiction, non-fiction, juvenile. 

C. V. Mosby Co.: 11830 Westline Industrial Driim, St. 
Louis, Mo. 36141; a subsidiary of The Times Mirror 
Co.; Pres. Robert C. Strain; medical, dental, nursing 
education, nursing science, bio-sciences, physical 
education and social sciences books and joumiils.' 

National Academy of Sciences— National Academy of 
Engineering — Institute of Medicine — National Research 
Council: 2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20418; f. 1863; Pres. Dr. Philip Handler; 
scientific and technical reports, abstracts, biblio- 
graphies, catalogues. 


National Education Association Publications: 1201 i6th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1857; Gen. Man. 
Gordon H. Felton; professional. 


National Learning Corporation: 20 Du Pont St., PJainview, 
N.Y. 11S03; Pres. Jack Rud.man; learning aids. 

Thomas Nelson Inc.: 407 Seventh Ave., South, Nashville, 
Tenn. 37203; Pres. S. JIoore; bibles, religious, trade, 
juveniles. 

The New American Library, Inc.: 1301 Ave, of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019; Chair. Martin P. 
Levin; Pres. H. K. Schnall; all categories except text; 
a subsidiary of Times-Mirror Co. 

New Directions Pub. Corpn.: 333 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y. 10014; f. 1936; Pres, and Publr. 
James Laughlin; modern literature, poetry, criticism, 
belles-lettres. 


New York University Press: 21 West Fourth St., New 
York N.Y. 10003; f. igi6; Man. Editor Robert L. 
Bull; scholarly. 

Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc.: i Dag Hammarskjiild 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1886; Pres. Helen 
Meyer; textbooks. 

Northwestern University Press: 1735 Benson Ave., Evan- 
ston, 111. 60201; f. 1958; scholarly. 

W. W. Norton & Co. Inc.: 500 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10036; f. 1924: Pres. George P. Brockw.\y; 
general fiction and non-fiction, college textbooks. 

Oceana Publications Inc.; 40 Cedar St., Dobbs Fer^’, N.Y. 
10522; f. 1957; Pres. Philip F. Cohen; Vice-Pres. 
David R. Cohen; trade, general, juveniles, law, 
politics, directories. 

Octagon Books: 19 Union Square West, New York, N.Y. 
10003; Editor-in-Chief Henry G. Schlanger; scholarly 
reprints. 

Ohio State University Press: 2070 Neil Ave., Columbus, O. 
43210; Dir. Weldon A. Kefauver. 

Ohio University Press; Admin. Annex, Ohio University. 
Athens. O. 45701; Dir. Patricia Fitch. 

Orbis Books: Marj^knoH, N.Y. 10545; Editor-in-Chief 
Phillip Scharper; contemporary culture and rehgjon 
and economics of the Third World. 


Ittenheimer Publishers, Inc.: 1330 

Baltimore, Md. 21208; f. 1890; Pres. -Allan f. Hirsh. 
encyclopaedias, dictionaries. 
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Oxford University Press Inc^: 200 Madison Ave., New York, 

N.Y. 10016; f. 1896; Pres. Byron S. Hollinshead; 
all non-fiction, trade books, religious, reference, Bibles, 
college textbooks, medical, music, technical. . 

Pantheon Books: 201 East 50th St., New York, N.Y. 10022; 
division of Random House Inc.; Man. Dir. ANDRfi 
Schiffrin; fiction, non-fiction, history, philosophy, 
art, juvenile, illustrated editions. 

Parents’ Magazine Press:. 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10017; Pres. Edward A. Sand; juveniles. 

Penguin Books Inc.: 625 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10022; f. 1949; Pres. Thomas H. Gdinzburg; Editorial 
Dir. Richard Seaver; reprints and originals. 

Pennsylvania State University Press: 215 Wagner Bldg., 
University Park, Pa. 16802; f. 1956; Dir. C. W. 
Kentera; Editorial Dii-. J. M. Pickering; scholarly 
non-fiction. 

Pergamon Press Inc.: Rairndew Park, Elmsford, N.Y. 
10523; f. 1952; Chair. L. Straka; Pres. Dr. E, Gray; 
science, technology, education, medicine, liberal arts. 

Philosophical Library, Inc.: 15 East 40th St., New York 
10016; f. 1941; Dir. Dagobert D.- Runes, ph.d.; 
Editor Regeen Kiernan; educational and reference. 

Pinnacle Books: 275 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016; 
pres. Stanley J. Corwin; paperback fiction. and non- 
fiction. 

Pitman Publishing Corporation: 6 Davis Drive, Belmont, 
Calif. 94002; Chair, of Board Nicolas Thompson; Pres. 
David S. Lake; business education, college and trade. 

Plenum Publishing Corpn.: 227 West 17th St., New York, 
N.Y. 1001 1 ; Pres. Earl M. Coleman; scientific and 
technical books and journals, dictionaries, translations, 
music, Americana, exploration, art, architecture and 
general reprints. 

Pocket Books Inc,: 1230 Ave. of the Americas. New York 
10020: f. 1939; a division of Simon & Schuster Inc.; 
Pres. Peter Mayer; reprints and originals. 

Popular Library: 600 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016; 

Editor-in-Chief P. O’Connor; reprints and originals. 
Clarkson N. Potter, Inc.: One Park Ave. S., New York, 
N.Y. 10016; f. 1959; Pres. Nat Wartels; Yice-Pres. 
and Publr. Jane West; general. 

Praeger Publishers, Inc.: 20 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017; f. 1950; Publr. Patrick Bernuth; general 
non-fiction. 

Prentice-Hall Inc.: Engelwood Clifls, N.J. 07632, and 70 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. looir; f. 1913; Chair. 
Paul R. Andrews; Pres, and Chief Exec. Frank J. 
Dunnigan; scientific, industrial, educational, text- 
books, general. 

Princeton University Press: Princeton, New Jersey 08540; 
f. 1905; Dir. Herbert S. Bailey, Jr.; scholarly books. 

The Psychological Corporation: 757 Third Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10017: Chair. Roger T. Lennon. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 200 Madison Avenue, New York 
1 001 6; f. 1838; Pres. Walter J. Minton; general. 

Pyramid Communications Inc.: 919 Third Ave., New York 
10022; Pres. Matthew Huttmer, Vice-Pres. and Asst. 
Publr. N. Goldfind; paperback reprints and originals. 

Quadrangle/The Nev/ York Times Book Co.: 10 E St., New 
York, N.Y. 10022; f. 1959; Pres. Herbert Nagourney; 
non-fiction, texts, paperbacks. 

Rand McNally & Co.; Box 7600. Chicago, 111 . 60680; f. 
1856,* Chair. Andrew iIIcNally III; Pres. Andrew 
McNally IV; juvenile, non-fiction, school, college 
textbooks, atlases, maps. 


Random House Inc.: 201 East 50th St.. New York, 
N.Y. 10022; f. T925: Chair, of Board Donald S. 
Klopfer; Pres. Robert L. Bernstein; originals, 
reprints, paperbacks, juvenile, series, textbooks. 

Reader’s Digest Association: Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570. 

Regents Press of Kansas: 366 Watson Library, Lawrence, 
Kan. 66045; f. 1976; Dir. John H. Langley. 

Honry Rognery Co.: 114 West Illinois St-, Chicago, 111 . 
60610: f. 1947; Chair. Henry Regnery; Pres. Harvey 
Plotnick; general, non-fiction, poetry, fiction. 

Fleming H. Rcvell Co.: Old Tappan, N.J. 07675; f. 1870; 
Chair, and Pres. William R. Barbour, Jr.; religious. 

Ward Ritchie Press: 474 South Arroyo Parkway, Pasadena, 
Calif. 91 1 05; f. 1932; Vice-Pres. and Exec. Editor 
William Chleboun; general non-fiction, reference, 
cookery books. 

The Ronald Press Co.: 79 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10016; f. 1900; Pres, and Treas. Philip J. Warner; 
Exec. Vice-Pres. Eugene Simonoff; non-fiction, 
college textbooks, reference books, 

Russell & Russell, Publishers (Division of Atheneum 
Publishers, Inc.): 122 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
10017; f. 1953: Man. Editor Mrs. E. Soschin; reprints 
of scholarly books. 

Rutgers University Press; 30 College Ave., New Brunswick, 
N.J. 08903; Dir. Herbert F. Mann; scholarly and 
regional. 

William H. Sadlier Inc.: ii Park Place, New York, N.Y. 
10007; f. 1832; Chief Exec. Officer F, Sadlier Dinger; 
Pres. Frank M. Power; elementary and secondary 
school textbooks. 

8t. Martin's Press Inc.; 175 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
looio; f. 1952: Chair. F. Whitehead; Pres. Thomas 
J. McCormack; general and technical trade, textbooks. 

Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc.; 4300 W. 62nd Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46268; Pres. Stanley S. Sills; Vice- 
Pres. Engineering and Technical Editorial Lester H. 
Nelson ; text and technical books. 

W. B. Saunders Co.: West Washington Squa.re, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19105; f. 18SS; Pres. Thomas Kirwan; 
Editor John J. Hanley; medical, technical and 
scientific textbooks. 

Scarecrow Press, Inc.: 52 Liberty St.. Metuchen, N.J. 
08840; Pres. Eric Moon; reference, library science. 

Schenkman Publishing Co. Inc.; 3 Mt. Auburn Place, 
Harvard Square. Cambridge, Mass. 02138; f. 1961; 
politics, sociology, economics, biology, trade. 

Schocken Books, Inc.: 200 Madison Ave.. New York, N.Y. 

iooi6; Exec. Editor Seymour Barofsky; Exec. Vice- 
Pres. Peter Bedrick; primarily non-fiction. 

Scholastic Book Services; 50 West 44th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10036; f. 1920; Chair. Maurice R. Robinson; 
Pres. M, Richard Robinson, Jr.; periodicals for 
elementary and secondary schools, children’s books, 
educational reference charts and kits; includes Scholas- 
tic Book Services Division, 

Science Research Associates, Inc.: 155 North Wacker, 
Chicago, 111. 60606; f. 1938; Pres. Richard A. Giesen; 
educational, 

Scott, Foresman & Co.: 1900 East Lake Ave., Glenview, 
111 . 60025; f. 1896; Chair, and Pres. Gordon Hjalmar- 
son; textbooks. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons; 597 Fifth Ave., New York 10017; 
f. 1846; Chair. G. McKay Schieffelin; Pres. Charles 
Scribner, Jr.; general. 
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The Seabury Press Inc.: 815 Second Ave., New York 10017; 
Pres. Werner Mark Linz; religious, education* 
psychology, sociology, literature, juvenile. 

Sheed Andrev;s & McMeel, Inc.: 6700 Squibb Rd., iVCssion, 
Kan. 66202; Pres, and Editor J. F. Andrews; history, 
biography, juvenile, theology, sociology, philosophy. 
Catholic. 

Shoe String Press Inc.: 995 Sherman Ave., Hamden, Conn. 
06514; f. 1952; Pres., Editorial and Foreign Rights Dir. 
Mrs. Frances T. Rutter; scholarly literature, serious 
non-fiction, professional librarj’- literature, bibliography 
and reference works, 

Simon & Schuster, Inc.; 630 Fifth Ave., New York 10020; 
f. 1924; Pres. Seymour Turk; general. 

The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.: 249 W. Erie Bivd., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13201. 

Peter Smith: 6 Lexington Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 01932; 
Pres Peter Smith; reprints. 

Smithsonian Institution Press: Washington. D.C. 20560; 
Acting Dir. E. F. Rivinus; Deputy Dir. Felix C. Lowe; 
academic. 

Southern Illinois University Press: P.O.B. 3697 Carbondale, 
111 . 62901 ; f, 1953; Dir. and Editor Vernon Sternberg; 
scholarly non-fiction and standard fiction reprints. 

Southern Methodist University Press: Dallas, Tex. 75275; 
i. 1937; Allen MaScivell; Associate Dir. and 
Editor Margaret L. Hartley. 

The Southv/estern Company: 1-65 Moores Lane, P.O.B, 
820, Nashville, Tenn. 37202; Pres, S, Hays; religious, 
educational. 

South-Western Pubfishing Company: 5101 Madison Rd., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45227; Pres. R. D. Cooper; textbooks. 

Springer-Verlag New York, Inc.: 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
iooio; Exec. Vice-Pres. Bernd Grossmann; scientific, 
technical, research and reference books. 

Stackpole Books: P.O.B. 1831, Cameron and Kelker 
Streets, Harrisburg, Pa. 17105; f. 1930; Pres. C. P. 
Peters; outdoor, general trade, politico-military, gun 
care and repair. 

Standard Educational Corporation: 130 North Wells St., 
Chicago, lU. 60606; f. 1909; reference materials. 

Stanford University Press: Stanford, Calif. 94305; ^925: 

Dir. Leon E, Seltzer; Editor J. G. Bell. 

State University of New York Press: 99 Washington Ave., 
Albany, N.Y. 12246; f. 1966; Dir. Norman Mangouni; 
scholarly books and journals. 

Steck- Vaughn Company: P.O.B. 2028, Austin, Tex, 78767. 

Sterling Publishing Cc., Inc.: 419 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10016; f. 1949; Pres. David A. Boehm; non- 
fiction, reference, textbooks. 

Summy-Birchard Company: Evanston, 111 . 60204; f. 1872, 
Pres. David K. Sengstack; education and music. 

The Swallow Press Inc.: 1139 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
III. 60605; f. 1940; Pres. Morton P. Weisman; Vice- 
Pres. and Editor Durrett Wagner; poetry, fiction, 
criticism, biography, reprints and originals. 

Syracuse University Press: ion E. Water St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. 13210. 

Taplinger Publishing Co. Inc.: 200 Park Ave. South, New 
York, N.Y. 10003; f. 1955; P^6s. T. Taplinger, 
general. 

Theatre Arts Books: 333 6th Ave., New York N.'i. 10014. 
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Charles C. Thomas, Publisher: 301-327 East Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, 111, 62717; f. 1927; Pres. Pay.ve E. l! 
Thomas; medical, law, technical, textbooks. 

Time-Life Books Inc.: 777 Duke St.. Ale.xandria, Va. 
22314; Chair, of Board Mrs. Joa.n D. Manley; Pres. 
J. D. McSweeney; international political, cultural, 
social; U.S. history, science, art, music. 

Times Mirror Co.; Times Mirror Square, Los .Angeles, 
Calif. 90053; I- 1883; Division: Los Angeles Times; 
subsidiaries: Harry N. Abrams, Inc., Matthew Bender 
& Co., Inc., Fuller & Dees Marketing Group, Inc., The 
C. V. Mosby Co., Times Mirror Magazines. Inc., New 
American Library, Inc., New English Library Ltd., 
Southwestern Co., Year Book Medical Publishers, Inc.; 
Chair. Dr. Franklin D. Murphy; Pres. Robert F. 
Erburu. 

Tower Publications Inc.: 185 Madison .Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10016; f. i960; Pres. Harry Shorten; Editor 
in-Chief P. McCurtin; paperback reprints and originals, 
fiction and non-fiction. 

Tv/ayne Publishers: 70 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 02111; 
f. 1949; Exec. Editor T. T. Beeler; biography, literarv- 
criticism, monographs. 

Charles E. Tuttle Co., Inc. .'28 Main St,, Rutland, Vt. 05701; 
f. 1832; Pres. Chapxes E. Tuttle; books on the Orient, 
particularly Japan, language, art, culture, jui'eniles. 

Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., Inc.; 250 Park Ave. South, 
New York, N.Y. 10003; f. 1940; Pres. Frederick 
Ungar; Vice-Pres. and Exec. Editor Miss Ruth 
Selden; non-fiction, film and literary criticism, 
languages, engineering, mathematics. 

The United Educators, Inc,; Tangley Oaks Educational 
Center, Lake Blufi, 111 . 60044. 

United Nations; Sales Section, Publishing Service, New 
York, N.Y. 10017; Chief of Section W. Scott Laing; 
trade and textbooks on world and national economy, 
international trade, social questions, human rights, 
international law. 


Universal Publishing and Distributing Corpn,: 720 White 
Plains Rd,, Scarsdale, New York 10583;/. 1945: Pres, 
and Publr. .Arnold E. Abrajison; Vice-Pres. Peter J. 
Abramson; paperback originals and reprints, fiction 
and non-fiction. 

University of Alabama Press: Drawer 2877. University, 

Ala. 35486; f. 1945; Dir. ^Morgan L. Walters; scholar) y 
books, especially political science, public administration, 
history, linguistics and philology, philosophi’ and 
religion, Judaic studies, humanities. 

University of Arizona Press: Box 3398, Tucson, Ariz. 85722. 
f. 1959; Dir. Marshall Tow.nsend: scholarly, popular 
regional, non-fiction. 

University of California Press: Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 1 
1893; Los Angeles Office: 60 Powell Library', U.C., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90024; New York Office: 25 W. 45th 
St., New York, N.Y. 10036; f. 1893; Dir. August 
Frug6; Assoc. Dir. Philip E. Lilienthal; L.A. Editor 
Robert Zachary. 

University of Chicago Press: 5801 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 111 . 
60637: 1 . i8gr: Dir. Morris Philipson; scholarly hook.- 
and journals, textbooks, general. 

University of Florida Press; 15 N.W. isth St. Gain^vilif. 
JHa. 32601; {. 1945; Dir. William B. Harvey; Editor 
Paul Chalker; general, scholarly, regional. 

University of Georgia Press: .Athens, Ga. 30602; f. lojo: 
Dir. Ralph Stephens; academic, scholarJy. 


niversify of Illinois Press: Urhana, 111 . ; /• - 

Miodrag .Mu.ntvan; Assoc. Dir. and Eoitor Hicham 
L Wentworth; scholarlv hooks and joiiniai'-. 
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University of IVlassachusetts Press: Amherst. Mass. 01002; 
f. 1964; Dir. Leoke Stein; scholarly, poetry, regional, 
general. 

University of Miami Press; Drawer 9088. Coral Gables, 
Fla. 33124. 

University of Michigan Press: Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106; 
f. 1930; Dir. W. Seaes; Assoc. Dir. John Scott Madon; 
non-fiction, textbooks, paperbacks. 

University of Minnesota Press: 2037 University Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55455: f. 1927: Dir. John Ervin, 
Jr.; Editor William A. Wood; scholarly, general. 

University of Missouri Press: 107 Swallow Hall. Columbia, 

Mo. 65201; Dir. Edward D. King; Senior Editor 
Susan E. Kelpe. 

University of Nebraska Press: Lincoln, Nebr. 68508; £. 1941; 
Acting Dir. F. M. Linki; Editor Virginia Faulkner; 
general scholarly non-fiction, regional history. 

University of New Mexico Press: Albuquerque. New Mex. 
87131; f. 1931; Dir. H. W. Treadwell; general, 
scholarly. 

University of North Carolina Press: Box 2288, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 27514; f. 1922; Dir. Matthew Hodg- 
son; biographical, regional, ' scholarly non-fiction. 

University of Notre Dame Press: Notre Dame, Ind. 46556; 

f. 1949: Chair, of Board Joseph Blenkinsopp; Dir. 
James R. Langford; scholarly in humanities and 
social sciences. 

University of Oklahoma Press; Norman, Okla. 73019; f. 
1928; Dir. Ed Shaw; Editor Luther Wilson; scholarly 
books in all fields. 

University of Pennsylvania Press: 3933 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 19104; Dir. R. Erwin; scholarly. 

University of Pittsburgh Press: 127 North Bellefield Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15260; f. 1936; Dir. Frederick A 
Hetzel; scholarly books. 

University Press of Hawaii: 2840 Kolowalu St,, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 96822. 

University Press of Kentucky: Lafierty Hall, University ol 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 40506; f. 1943: Dir. Bruce 
F. Denbo; Editor Jerome Crouch; scholarly, regional. 

University Press of Virginia: Box 3608, University Sta., 
Charlottesville, Va. 22903; f. 1963; Dir. Walker 
Co wen; bibliography. 

University of South Carolina Press: Columbia, S.C. 29208; 
Dir. Robert T. King; scholarly books. 

University of Tennessee Press: Communications Bldg., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 37916. 

University of Texas Press: P.O.B. 7819, Austin, Tex. 78712; 
f. 1950; Dir. John H. Kyle; general scholarly non- 
fiction, anthropology; Latin American studies, folklore, 
south-west regional. 

University of Washington Press: Seattle, Wash. 98195; 
f. 1909; Dir. Donald R. Ellegood; Editor-in-Chicf 
Naomi B. Pascal; general, scholarly, non-fiction, 
reprints. 

University of Wisconsin Press: Box 1379, Madison, Wis. 
53701; Dir. Thompson Webb; Assoc, Dir. Ezra 
Diman; non-fiction. 

Vanderbilt University Press: Nashville, Tenn. 37235; Dir. 
John W. Poindexter. 

Vanguard Press, Inc.: 424 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017; Pres. Evelyn Shrifte. , 


Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., Inc.: 13S West 50th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10020; f. 1848; Pres, Robert E. Ewing; 
Vice-Pres. and Editorial Dir. Eugene M. Falken; 
Vice-Pres. and Trade Publr. Richard Pohanish; 
technical, scientific, general non-fiction. 

The Viking Press, Inc.: 625 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10022: f. 1925: Pres. Thomas H. Guinzburg; 
fiction, non-fiction and juvenile. 

Wadsworth Publishing Co., Inc.: Belmont, Calif. 94002; 
f. 1956; Chair, of Board Richard P. Ettinger, Jr.; 
Pres. James F. Leisy; scholarly. 

Walker & Co.: 720 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. rooig; 
L 1959: S’ division of Walker Publishing Co. Inc.; Pres. 
Samuel S. Walker, Jr.; Chair. Samuel W. Meek; 
fiction, non-fiction and juvenile. 

Franklin V/atts, Inc.: 730 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10019; f. 1942; Pres. H. B. Graham; Exec. Vice- 
Pres. M. T. Brinn; a subsidiary of GroHer, Inc.; 
juvenile and adult non-fiction. 

Wayne State University Press: 5959 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 48202; f. 1941; Dir. Dr. Bernard 
Goldman; Assoc. Dir. Richard Kinney. 

Wesleyan University Press: Middletown, Conn. 06457. 


Western Publishing Co., Inc.; 1220 Mound Ave., Racine, 
Wis. 53404; f. 1907; Chair., Chief Exec, and Pres. 
Gerald J. Slade; juvenile, general. 

Tho Westminster Press: Witherspoon Building, Juniper and 
Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, Pai 19107; Gen. Man. 
Charles Colman III; Religious Editor Paul L. 
Meacham; Juvenile Editor Barbara Bates; juvenile, 
fiction, non-fiction, religious. 

Weybright and Talley, Inc.: 750 Third Ave., Now York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


David White Company, Publishers: 60 E. 55th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc.: 605 Third Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10016; f. 1807; Chair. W. Bradford Wiley; 
scientific, technical, medical and social science books, 
research monographs and periodicals under the 
imprints of Wiley, Wiley-Interscience and Wiley 
Hamilton. 


The Williams & Wilkins Co.: 428 East Preston St., Balti- 
more, Md, 21202; f. 1925; Pres. William Passano, Tr.; 
medical, dental, veterinary, scientific. 

H. W. Wilson Co.: 950 University Ave, Bronx, N.Y. 
*°452; f. 1898: Chair, of Board Howard Haycraft' 
Pres. Leo M. Weins; book and periodical indexes! 
library reference. 


Xerox Collie Publishing: 191 Spring St., Lexington, Mass. 
02173; Publr. and Gen. Man. Richard P. Zeldin- Vice- 
Pres. Editorial Development William Frohlich; 
college textbooks. 


Yale University Press: 302 Temple St., New Haven 
06520; f. 1908; Dir. Chester Kerr; scholarl’y 


Conn. 

non- 


Year Book Medical Publishp, inc.: 35 E. Wacker Drive, 

Pr ®'^t.sidiary of Times Mirror Co.; 

Pres. William F. Keller. 

Zonderyan Corporation: 1415 Lake Drive, S.E. Grand 

Peter Kladder, 

Jr.. Chair. P. J. Zondervan; religious. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

American Book Publishers Council, fnc.; 58 West 4otb 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10018; i. 1946; Man. Dir. Dan 
Lacy; 181 mems. 

American Booksellers’ Association; 800 Second Ave., New 
York, 10017; f. 1900; 4,948 mems.; Exec. Dir. G. 
Roysce Smith., 

American Educational Publishers Institute: 432 Park Ave. 
S., New York, N.Y. 10016; Pres. H. M. Warring- 
ton. 


Publishers, Radio and Television 

AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Association ot American Publishers, Inc.: i Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. rooi6; f. 1970; 290 mems.; Pres. 
T. Hoopes. 

Association of American University Presses Inc.: i Park 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016; f. 1937; 6S mems.; Exec. 
Dir. John B. Putnam; publ. Directory. 

National Association of Book Editors: 59 4th Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10003; f. 1962; roo mems.; Pres. Hans 
Santesson; publ. Ndbe News (monthly). 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Federal Communications Commissions (FCC): 1919 M. St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20354; f. 1934; Seven Com- 
missioners appointed by the President for seven years; 
regulates inter-state and foreign communication by 
radio, wire and cable; Chair. Richard E. Wiley. 

National Association of Broadcasters (NAB): 1771 N. St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1922; over 4,700 
mems.; a private body of Radio and TV stations and 
networks; lays down Operating Codes for Radio and 
TV, and provides other services; funds subscribed by 
members. 


RADIO 

Number of licensed and operating stations: AM 4,336, 

FM 2,539 (1975). Number of radios; 368.6 million (1973)- 

Commercial Networks 

American Broadcasting Cos., Inc.: 1330 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019: f.1953; Chair, and 
Chief Exec. Leonard H. Goldenson; Pres and Chief 
Operating Officer Elton H. Rule; 7 owned A.M./F.M. 
radio stations; 5 television stations; TV and radio 
networks. 

Columbia Broadcasting System Inc.: 51 West 52nd St., 
New York, 10019; Chair. William S. Paley; Pres. 
John D. Backe; Pres. CBS Radio Division S. Cook 
Digges; 7 owned and operated A.M., 7 owned and 
operated F.M., 244 affiliated stations. 

Mutual Broadcasting System: 135 West 50th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10020; Pres. C. Edward Little. 

National Broadcasting Company Inc.: 3° Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 10020; Chair, of Board Julian 
Goodman; Vice-Chair. David C. Adams; 5 omicd tele- 
vision stations, 218 television affiliated stations; 4 
owned radio statio.ns, 232 radio affiliated stations. 

Keystone Broadcasting System: m W. Washington St., 
Chicago, 111. 60602; and 527 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10022; branches in Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Detroit; transcription network for rural America; 
approx. 1,140 affiliated stations. 

Westinghouse Broadcasting: 90 Park Ave., New 

N.Y. 10016; Pres. D. H. McGannon; Exec. Vice-Pres, 
R. V. Tooke and L. H. Israel; 6 AM, 3 FM, 5 VHF-TV 
owned and operated stations. 

Educational 

National Association of Educational Broadcasters: 1346 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20^6, 
f. 1925: Pres. James A. Fellows; 350 associate public 
radio and television stations; 3,000 individual members; 
pubis. Newsletter (monthly), Educational Broadcasting 
Review (two-monthly). Public Telecommunications 
Review (two-monthly). Annual Directory of Educational 
Telecommunications. 


Education Division: U.S. Dept, of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20202; .Asst. Sec. for 
Education Mary F. Berry; ioo stations. 


TELEVISION 

Number of receiving sets; no million (1973). 

Number of licensed and operating commercial and 
educational stations; 983 (1977). 


Commercial 

(see also Radio Section for full addresses) 

American Broadcasting Companies, Inc.: New York; 
Chair, and Chief Exec. Leo.vard H, Goldenson; 
Pres, and Chief Operating Officer Elton H. RtiLE; 
5 owned TV stations; 170 primary TV netrvork affiliates; 
119 secondary TV network affiliates. 

American Broadcasting Company: Pres, of ABC Television 
Network Thomas W. Moore; 140 primary affiliates; 
132 secondary TV network affiliates. 

Columbia Broadcasting System Inc.: Pres. CBS TV Net- 
work Division Robert J. Wussler; Pres. CBS 
Television Stations D. Thomas Miller; 5 owned and 
operated, 215 affiliated stations. 

Westinghouse Broadcasting Company: National T.V. Sales 
Man. Robert McGredy; 5 stations. 

Educational 

U.S. Office of Education: Washington, D.C. 20202. 

National Association of Educational Broadcasters: Wash- 
ington; represents more than 135 educational television 
stations, 100 school closed-circuit television installa- 
tions and 5,000 individuals (see also under Radio). 

Public Broadcasting Service: 15 West 51st St., New A’ork, 
N.Y. 10020; non-profit-making; provides programming 
to 250 affiliated non-commercial public television 
stations; Pres. Lawrence K. Grosssias. 

Net Television, Inc.: 2715 Packard Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
videotape duplication-distribution and television post- 
production services. 

Many universities and colleges have closed circuit 

systems. 


FOREIGN RADIO SERVICES 
Government 

foico of America: U.S. Information Agency. 33° 
pendence Ave.. S.W. Washington, D.C. 20547 : 

U.S. Information Agency Ja.mes Keogh; . • 

(Broadcasting) Kenneth R. Giddens; broadcasts 
35 languages to all areas of the world. 
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Department of Defense, American Forces Radio and 
Television Service (AFRTS): Office of Information for 
the Armed Forces OASD (M and RA). Washington, 
D.C. 20305; European Pacific and Southeast Asia 
Service: American Forces Radio and Television Service, 
■ Washington, Office of Information for the Armed 
Forces OASD (M and RA), Washington, D.C. 22209; 
Commander LTC F. L. Casipit. 

Radio and TV broadcasts in English to Europe, 
Middle and Far East, South-east Asia, Caribbean, 
North Atlantic, Pacific, North Africa. 


Private 

ABC International: 1330 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, N.Y. 10019; subsidiary of American Broad- 
casting Company Inc.; Pres. Richard O'Leary; 
50 stations in Latin America, Japan, Australia; 
Canada etc. 

KFRN: Ferney, Texas; f. i960; operated by Globe Broad- 
casting Co.; serves Central and South America. 

Radio Free Europe: Englischer Garten 1, Munich 22, 
Germany; Dir. Ralph Walter; a division of Free 


Radio and Television, Finance 

Europe Inc.', 2 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016; 
Pres. William P. Durkee. 

Broadcasts to Eastern Europe in Bulgarian, Czech, 
Slovak, Hungarian, Polish, Romanian. 

Radio Liberty: 8 Munich 81, Arabellastrasse 18, Germany; 
Exec. Dir. Walter K. Scott; supported by the Radio 
Liberty Committee Inc., whose funds are from private 
persons and organizations in the United States; 30 
East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017: Pres. Howland 
H. Sargeant. 

Broadcasts 24 hours daily in 16 national languages 
of the Soviet Union. 

Radio New York Woridvrido Inc.: 485 Madison Ave., New 
York City, N.Y. 10022; Pres, and Gen. Man. John C. 
Moler; operates New York City, stereo FM station 
WRFM. 

Radio Station KGEI Inc. The Voice of Friendship: Friend- 
ship Station, Redw'ood City, Calif. 94063; f. 1939; 
owned and operated by Far East Broadcasting Co. Inc.; 
Pres. K. H. Bowman; Station Man. Jack Brooks; 
broadcasts in English, Spanish, German, Russian, 
Japanese, Mandarin and Portuguese. 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
(Washington, D.C. 20551) 

Board of Governors 


Chairman: G. William Miller. 

Vice-Chairman: Stephen S. Gardner. 

Governors: 

Henry C. Wallich Philip C. Jackson 

Philip E. Coldwell J. Charles Partee 

Secretary of the Board: Theodore E. Allison. 

The Federal Reserve System comprises the Board of 
Governors, the Federal Open Market Committee, the 
Federal Advisory Council, the Consumer Advisory 
Council, the 12 Federal Reserve Banks with 25 branches, 
and the member commercial banks. Founded 1913. 

The Board of Governors is composed of seven members 
appointed by the President of the United States with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

The Reserve Banks are empowered to issue Federal 
Reserve notes fully secured by the following assets, alone or 
in any combination: (i) Gold certificates; (2) U.S. Govern- 


ment securities; (3) Eligible paper as described by statute. 
The Reserv'e Banks may discount paper for member banks 
and make properly secured advances to member banks. 
At the direction of the Federal Open Market Committee 
the Federal Reserve Banks engage in open market opera- 
tions, chiefly concerned with U.S. Government securities; 
the Reserve Banks function as collectors and clearing 
houses for member banks and act as fiscal agents of the 
United States Government. 

All national banks are members of the Federal Reserve 
System, and State-chartered banks may apply for member- 
ship and be admitted upon qualification. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has primary super- 
■visory authority over national banks, and the banking 
supervisors of the States have similar jurisdiction over 
banks organised under State laws. State member banks 
are examined by the Federal Reserve, and all member 
banks are subject to regulations issued by the Board of 
Governors. 


Federal Reserve 
Bank of: 
Boston . 

New York 
Philadelphia . 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta . 
Chicago . 

Si. Louis 
Minneapolis . 
Kansas City 
Dallas . 

San Francisco : 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Chairman 
. Louis W. Cabot 
. Robert H. Knight 
. John W. Eckman 
. Robert E. Kirby 
. E. Angus Powell 
. Clifford M. Kirtland, Jr. 
. Robert H. Strotz 
. Armand C. Stalnaker 
. James P. McFarland 
. Harold W. Andersen 
. Irving A. Mathews 
. Joseph F. Alibrandi 

IGIO 


President 
Frank E. Morris 
Paul A. Volcker 
David P. Eastburn 
Willis J. Winn 
Robert P. Black 
Monroe Kimbrel 
Robert P. Mayo 
Lawrence K. Roos, 
Mark H. Willes 
Roger Guffey 
Ernest T. Baughman 
John J. Balles 
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COMPTROLLER OF CURRENCY 
GomptroKer: John Kakelec. 

The Comptroller of Currency has supervisory control 
over all Federal chartered banks (the national banks), 
comprising more than half the U.S. banking system. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK 

First Washington Securities Corporation: Washington, 
D.C.; f. 1970; international finance, particularly in 
Europe, Latin America and the Far East. 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 

Export-Import Bank Of the United States: 811 Vermont Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 20571; f. 1934, and made a perma- 
nent independent agency of the United States in r945; 
auth. cap. stock $r, 000,000, 000; Board of Directors 
appointed by the President, finances and facilitates 
U.S. trade with other countries, guarantees payment 
to American foreign traders and banks, e.vtends credit 
to foreign government and private concerns; Pres, and 
Chair, John L. Moore, Jr.; Dirs. Donald E. Stingel, 
Margaret W. Kahltff, Thibaut de Saint Phalle; 
Special Asst, to Board of Dirs. Walter C. Sauer; 
Senior Vice-Pres. John D. Bierman, Do.vald A . 
Furtado, Edward J. O’Connor. 

COMMERCIAL BANKING SYSTEM 
As might be expected the United States banking sy.stem 
is the largest and in most respects the most comprehensive 
and sophisticated in the world, and it includes the two 
largest banks in terms of deposits and total assets. Banking 
has, however, been largely subject to state rather than 
federal jurisdiction, and this has created a structure verj"- 
different from that in other advanced industrial countries. 
In general no bank may open branches or acquire sub- 
sidiaries in states other than that in which it is based. 
Some states also restrict banks to a single branch, or to 
operating only in certain counties of the state. The strict 
federal anti-trust laws also limit mergers of banks within a 
state. The effect of these measures has been to presen'e the 
independence of a very large number of banks: 15,156 in 
1976. Nevertheless, the dominant banks are the main 
banks in the big industrial states; of the ten largest, six 
are based in New York and two each in California and 
Illinois. 


BANK HOLDING COMPANIES 
Since 1956 bank holding companies, corporations that 
control one or more banks in the U.S. A., have become 
significant elements in the banking system. ,^t the begin- 
ning of 1976 there were 1,821 bank holding companies in 
the U.S.; the affiliated banks of bank holding companies 
held $528,000 million in deposits, 67.1 per cent of the 
commercial banking deposits in the U.S. A. 

BANKING AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
The possession of bank accounts and the use of banking 
facilities are perhaps more widespread amongst all classes 
and regions than in any other country. This has had im- 
portant effects on monetary theory and policy, as bank 
credit has become much more important than currency 
supply in the regulation of the economy. Use of current 
accounts and credit cards are so common that many 
authorities claim the U.S. can be regarded as effectively a 
cashless society. 

EXPANSION OVERSEAS 
Since 1960 the leading banks have rapidly built up 
substantial banking interests overseas. There were then 
only about 15 branches of U.S. banks in Europe ana a 
negligible number elsewhere; by 1976 sorne 731 branches 
had opened overseas (56 in the United Kingdom), oune 
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by 126 banks. Over 300 of these are owned by the largest 
three banks; these three, and several others, also own or 
have taken large minority interests in a number of foreign 
banks. Overseas branches as a whole are estimated to 
account for 17.5 per cent of .American bank deposits. The 
main factors behind the e.xpansion overseas are the geo- 
graphical limitations imposed by law at home; the rapid 
expansion of U.S. business interests abroad and their 
preference for dealing with an .American bank; the faster 
economic growth of certain foreign countries; and finallv 
the profitability of the "Euro-dollar” capital market in 
Europe. 


COiMMERCIAL BANKS 

The following list is based on a minimum of $1,000 
million deposits. In states where no such bank exists the 
bank with the largest deposits is listed. 

(cap.=total capital including surplus, profits and reserve; 
dep.=deposits; m. =million.) 

Alabama 

First National Bank of Birmingham; P.O.B. 11007, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 35288; f. 1873; cap. Sgfim.; dep. Si,o6om. 
(Dec. 1977); Chair, of the Board and Chief Exec. 
Officer Newton H. DeB.ardelebex; Pres. Dan L. 
Hendlev. 

Alaska 

National Bank of Alaska: Fourth and E, Box 600, Anchor- 
age; f. 1916; cap. Si6m.: dep. S445.5m. (June 197O): 
Chair. Donald L. Mellish; Pres. Ed Rasmuson. 


.Arizona 


First National Bank of Arizona: First National Bank 
Plaza, P.O.B. 20551, Phoenix S5036; f. 1S77; cap. 
Sj 46.2m.; dep. $1,935. 6m. (Dec, 1976); Chair. S. 
Hazeltine; Pres. R. D. Williams. 

Valley National Bank of Arizona; 241 North Central Ave,, 
Phoenix; f. 1899; cap. S22.3m.; dep. $3,028111. (June 
1977); Chair. Gilbert F. Bradley; Pres. Roger .A. 
Lyon. 

Arkansas 

Simmons First National Bank of Pine Bluff; Main and Fifth 
Streets, Pine Bluff, Ark.; f. 1903; cap. S3. 5m.; dep. 
Si52m. (June 1977); Pres, and Cliicf Exec. Officer 
Louis L. Ramsay, Jr. 


California 

Bank of America National Trust and Savings Assen.: 

Bank of America Center, San Francisco, Calif. 94104; 
f. 1904; cap. .S2i4.6m. (June 1976); dep. $60,963.2111. 
(June 1977); 1,100 banking offices: Pres. A. W. Clausen; 
Chair, of the Board C. J. Medberry. 

The Bank of California, N.A.: 400 California St.. .San 
Francisco, Calif. 94104; f. 1864; cap. $52,801.; dep. 
52,539m. (Dec. 1976); Chair, of Board, Pres, and Chief 
Exec. Chauncey E. Sch.midt. 


Balifornia First Bank: 58 Sutter St . San Fr.incisco, Calif. 
94104; f. 1975; cap S27,3m.; dep. Si, ,807.610. (Dec. 
igys); Chair. Ichiro .Matsudaira. 

Jrocker National Bank: One Montgomery St., San I ran- 
cisco, Calif. 04104: cap. $479.7111.; (iep. $9,070,110. 
(March 1977); Chair, and Pres, f ho.mas 1 C \\ ilco.x. 
Lloyds Bank California: 612 Soutli Flower St., I.c-i .AngUi’s, 
Calif. 90017: f. 1961; cap, $18,501.: dep. $1,403 201. 
(Sept. 1977); Chair. Stafford H. Grady; i’rcs. 
Robert W. Brown; Senior Vicc-Jko'i. Multinational 
Clifford E. Slater. 

lecurity Pacific National Bank: 33.1 
Angeles, Calif. 90071; f. 1920: cap. 

$13,97501. (June 1977P Pres. Carl \ j 

Senior Vicc-Pre.s. and_ .Admiiirstnitor Intcrnatioii.. 
Banking Dept. R.ilph h- Bellville. 
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Union Bank: 445 South Figueroa St.. Los Angeles. Calif. 
90071; f. 1914; cap. S27.9m.; dep. S3.9i5.5'ii- (Dec. 
1977); Pres. John M. Heidt; Chair. Harry J. Volk. 
United California Bank: 707 Wilshire Blvd.. Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90017; f. 1903; cap. $ii6.im.; dep. 58,234.501. 
(June 1977); Chair. Norman Barker, Jr.; Pres. 
Joseph J. Pinola^ 

Wells Fargo Bank N.A.: 464 California St.. San Francisco, 
Calif. 94104; f. 1852; cap. 594.410.; dep. $11,372,501. 
(June 1977); Chair, of Board Ernest C. Arbuckle. 

Colorado 

United Bank of Denver N.A.: United Bank Center, 1740 
Broadway, Denver, Col. 80217; f. 1958; cap. $68m.; 
dep. $96810. (Dec. 1977); Chair, and Pres. John D. 
Hershner; Pres. Richard A. Kirk. 

Connecticut 

Connecticut Bank and Trust Co.: i Constitution PI. .Hart- 
ford, Conn. 06115; f- 1792: cap. $15,610.; dep. $1,321,501. 
(June 1977); Chair. James F. English, Jr.; Pres. 
Walter J. Connolly. 

Hartford National Bank and Trust Co.: 777 Main st., 
Hartford, Conn. 06115; f- 1792; cap. $17,901.; dep. 
$1,632,701. (Dec. 1976); Chair, and Pres. Robert 
Newell. 

Delaware 

Bank of Delaware: 300 Delaware Ave., Wilmington, Del. 
19S99; f. 1885; cap. Si3m.; dep. $453. im. (June 1977): 
Chair, and Pres. James H. Dawson; Pres. Jeremiah 
Shea. 

District of Columbia 

American Security Bank N.A.: 15th St. and Pennsylvania 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20013; f- 1889; cap. 
5114.401.; dep. $i,293m. (Dec. 1977); Chair. Carleton 

M. Stewart; Pres. W. Jarvis Moody. 

Riggs National Bank of Washington, D.C.: 1503 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20013; f. 1836; 
cap. $15. im.; dep. $i,6o5m. (June 1977); Chair. 
Vincent C. Burke, Jr.; Pres. Daniel J. Callahan HI. 

Florida 

Southeast First National Bank of Miami: 100 South 
Biscay ne Blvd., Miami, Fla. 33131;!. 1902; cap. $i 3.8m.; 
dep. $1, 408.1m. (June 1977); Chair. A. McW. Wolfe, 
Jr.; Pres. J. B. Shumate. 

Georgia 

The Citizens and Southern National Bank: 35 Broad St., 

N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 30303; f. 1887; cap. $i97m,; dep. 
$2,69910. (Sept. 1977); Chair. A. Pratt Adams; Pres, 
and Chief Exec. Bennett A. Brown; Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Int. Dept. William B. Griffin. 

First National Bank of Atlanta: P.O.B. 4148, 2 Peachtree 
St., Five Points, Atlanta, Ga. 30302; f. 1865; cap. 
Si4.9m.; dep. $1, 357.6m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. T. R. 
Williams; Pres. D. R. Riddle. 

Trust Company Bank: 25 Park Place, Atlanta, Ga. 30303: 
cap. Si26.4m.; dep. $i,5i8.6m. (Sept. 1977); Chair. 
Augustus Sterne; Pres. Robert Strickland. 

Hawaii 

Bank of Hawaii: iii South King St., Honolulu 96813; 
f. 1897; cap. 513.310.; dep. Si,i6o.2m. (Dec. 1976): 
Chair, and Chief E.xec. Wilson P. Cannon, Jr.; Pres! 
Frank jManaut. 


Idaho 

Idaho First National Bank: P.O.B. 7009, Boise, Idaho 
83727; f’ 1867; cap. $i2.6m.; dep. $976111. (June 1976); 
Pres. Thomas C. Frye; Chair. Exec. Vice-Pres. F. C. 
Humphreys. 

Illinois 

American National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago: 33 

North La Salic St., Chicago, 111. 60690; f. 1928; cap. 
Sio5.2m.; dep. $i,532m. (Dec. 1977); Chair. A. P. 
Stults; IPres. Michael E. Tobin. 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago: 

231 South La Salle St., Chicago, 111. 60693; f. 1857; 
cap. $2oom.; dep. Si6,409m. (June I977): Chair. 
Roger E. Anderson; Pres. John H. Perkins. 

.First National Bank of Chicago: i First National Pl., 
Chicago, 111. 60670; f. 1863; cap. $955. 6m.; dep. 
Si4,o63m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. Robert A. Abboud; 
Pres. Richard L. Thomas. 

Harris Trust anti Savings Bank: m West Monroe St., 
Chicago, 111. 60690; f. 1882; cap. $299. 6m.; dep. 
$3,841.3111. (June 1977); Chair. William F. Murray; 
Pres. Charles M. Bliss. 

Northern Trust Co,, The: 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, 
111. 60675; f. 1889; cap. $38om.; dep. $3,379.7ni. 
(Dec. 1977); Chair. Edward Byron Smith; Vice-Chair. 
E. Norman Staub; Pres. Philip W. K. Sweet, Jr. 


Indiana 

American Fletcher National Bank and Trust Company: 

loi Monument Circle, Indianapolis, Ind. 46277; 
f. 1954: cap. $i5m.; dep. 51,508.7m. (Sept. 1977): 
Chair. Frank E. McKinney; Pres. Harry L. Binder. 

The Indiana National Bank: i Indiana Square, Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 46204; f. 1834; cap. 525m.; dep. Si, 260. 7m. 
(Dec. 1976); Chair. Thomas W. Binford; Pres. T. M. 
Miller. 

Iowa 

lowa-Des Moines National Bank: 7th and Walnut Sts., 
Des Moines 50309; f. 1868; cap. Siom.; dep. S448.2m. 
(June 1977); Chair, and Chief Exec. John R. Fitz- 

GIBBO.N. 

Kansas 

Fourth National Bank and Trust Co„ Wichita: Broadway 
at Douglas Ave., Wichita, Kan. 67201; f. 1887; cap. 
541m.; dep. 5429U1. (Dec. 1976); Pres. Jordan L. 
Haines. 

Kentucky 

First National Bank of Louisville: 101 South 5th St.. 
Louisville 40202; f. 1863; cap. S2i.om.; dep. S982.8m. 
(June 1977); Chair. John W. Barr; Pres. A. Stevens 
Miles. 

Louisiana 

First National Bank of Commerce: 210 Baronne St., New 
Orleans, La. 70112;!. 1933; cap. $9. 27m.; dep. 58i8.8m. 
(March 1975); Pres. Harry M. England; Vice-Pres. 
Edwin G. Jewett, Jr. 

Maine 

Casco Bank and Trust Company: i Monument Square, 
Portland, Me. 04111; f. 1933; cap. $3.iim.; dep. 
$248.9m. (June 1976); Pres. John M. Daigle; Treas. 
Richard E. Peterson. 
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Maryland 

Maryland National Bank: Baltimore and Light Sts., Balti- 
more, Md. 21203; f. 1933; cap. Siym.; dep. $2, 143.7m. 
(June 1977); Chair, and Pres. Robert D. H. Harvey. 

Massachusetts 

First National Bank of Boston N.A,: too Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 02110; f. 1784; cap. $524. 3m.; dep. 
$5, 967m. (Dec. 1976); Chair, of the Board Richard D. 
Hill; Pres. William L. Brown. 

New England Merchants National Bank: Prudential 
Center, Boston, Mass. 02199; C i960; cap. Si3.7m.; 
dep. $i,o7im. (June 1976); Chair. Mark C. Wheeler; 
Pres. Roderick M. MacDougall. 

Shawmut Bank of Boston N.A.: 40 Water St., Boston, 
Mass. 02106; f. 1836; cap. $iom.; dep. $1,301. 2m. 
(June 1977); Chair and Chief Exec. D. Thomas Trigg; 
I?res. Logan Clarke, Jr. 

State Street Bank and Trust Go.: 225 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass. 02101; f. 1792; cap. $2om.; dep. $i,2i8m. 
(June 1977); Chair. William S. Edgerly; Exec. Vice- 
Pres. Richard S. Vokey. 

Michigan 

Detroit Bank and Trust Co.: Fort at Washington, Detroit, 
Mich. 48231; f. 1849; cap. $30. 8m; dep. $2,921. 6m. 
(Sept. 1977); Chair. C. Boyd Stockmeyer; Pres. 
Donald R. Mandich. 

Manufacturers’ National Bank of Detroit: 151 West Fort 
St., Detroit, Mich. 48226; f. 1933; cap. $20.8; dep. 
§2, 505. 5m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. Dean E. Richardson; 
Pres. Louis G. Allen. 

Michigan Nationai Bank: Lansing; f. 1940: cap. $27.8m.; 
dep. $1, 359.1m. (June 1976); Chair. Stanford C. 
Stoddard; Pres. Paul C. Souder. 

National Bank of Detroit: 61 1 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 48232; f. 1933; cap. $75. 2m.; dep. $6,265. im. 
(June 1977); Chair. Robert M. Surdam; Pres. C. T. 
Fisher III. 


Minnesota 

First National Bank of Minneapolis: 120 South Sixth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55402; f. 1857; cap. $5om.; dep. 
$1,285.7111. (June 1977); Pres. DeWalt H. Ankeny. 

First National Bank of St. Paul: 332 Minnesota St., St. 
Paul, Minn. 55101; f. 1853; cap. $5om.; dep. Si, 126.3m. 
(June 1977); Pres. Clarence G. Frame. 

Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis: Seventh and 
Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 55480; f. 1872; cap. 
$4om.; dep. $i,5oim. (June 1977): Chair. John W. 
Morrison; Pres. John A. McHugh. 

Mississippi 

Deposit Guaranty* National Bank: 200 East Capitol St., 
Jackson, Miss. 39201; f. 1925; cap. $io.8m.; dep. 
$726. 7m. (Dec. 1975); Chair. J. H. Hines; Pres. 
Julian L. Clark. 


Missouri 

First National Bank in St, Louis: 510 Locust St. Mo. 
63101; f. 1919; cap. Sid.gm.; dep. Si,i93ui- 
1976); Chair, of Board and Chief Exec. Officer Clar- 
ence C. Barksdale; Pres, and Chief Operating Olhcer 
Richard F. Ford. 

Mercantile Trust Co.: 721 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 63166. 
f. 1855; cap. $23. 7m.; dep. $2, 207.1m. (Dec. i97(d> 
Chair. Donald E. Lasater; Pres. Harrison 6. 
Co ever 


Montana 

First National Bank: loi North Main St., Butte; f. 1S77; 

dep. $58. 8m. (June 1977); Pres. William 

R. Tait. 


Nebraska 

Omaha National Bank: 17th and Farnam Sts., Omaha, Neb. 
68102; f. r866; cap. S33.7m.; dep. $432.gm. (Sept. 
1976); Chair. Morris F. Miller; Pres. John D. Woods. 

Nevada 

First National Bank of Nevada: P.O.B. 11007: One East 
First St., Reno, Nev. 89510; f. 1903; cap. $21.2111.; 
dep. S923m. (June 1977); Chair, of Board and Chief 
Exec. A. M. Smith. 

New Hampshire 

Bank of New Hampshire N.A.: 300 Franklin St.. Man- 
chester, N.H. 03101: f. 1969; cap. $2. 2m.; dep. Si73.7m. 
(June 1977); Chair. Davis P. Thurber; Pres, Forrest 
R. Cook. 


New Jersey 

United Jersey Bank: 210 Main St, Hackensack, N.J. 
07602; f. 1903; cap. Si5m.; dep. $1,082. 6m. (June 
1977); Chair. Edward A. Jesser; Pres. Clifford H. 

COYMAN. 


New Mexico 

Albuquerque National Bank: 123 Central Ave. N.W., 
Albuquerque 87101; f. 1924: cap. $14111.; dep. S348.7m. 
(June 1976); Chair. G. S. Jenks. 


New York 

American Express International Banking Corporation: 

American Express PJaza, New York, N.Y. 10004: cap. 
S3im.; dep. S3, 167.8m.; Pres, and Chair. Richard M. 
Bliss. 


Bank of America: P.O.B. 466, Church St Station, New 
York, N.Y. 10015; wholly owned subsidiary of Bank of 
America National Trust and Savings .Association; f. 
1950; cap. Si,526m.; Chair. C. J. Medberrv; Pres. 
A. W. Clausen. 


The Bank of New York: 48 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 
10015; f. 1784; cap, $62.3111.; dep. $4,208.6111. (Dec. 
1976); Chair, and Chief E.xec. Officer Elliott Ovehett; 
Pres. J. Carter Bacot. 


Bank of Tokyo Trust Company: 100 Broadway. New 3'ork, 
N.Y. 10005; Si3i.4m.; dep. $1,838.3111. (June 

1976); Pres. Kanji Goto; Chair. Tetsuva Fukagawa. 

Bankers’ Trust Company: 16 Wall St., New York City, 
N.Y. 10015; f. 1903; cap. $90. 8m.; dop. $10,684.8111. 
(Dec. 1977); Chair, of the Board .Alfred JhuTr.ii.v; 
Pres. John W. Hanno.n, Jr. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: i Clin<;c .Manhattan 
Plaza, New Y'ork, N.A’. 10015: f. 19551 tiap. $585.7111. 
dep. $38,735ni. (June 1977): Chair, of the Hoard 
David Rockefeller; Pres. Willard BuTcnr.R. 

Chemical Bank: 20 Pine St., New A’ork City, N.A . 10015; 
f. 1824; cap. $174. 3m.; dep. $25,727.9111. {June 1077)^ 
Chair. D. C. Flatten; Pres, Noruorne Herkelev. Jr, 

Citibank: 399 Park Ave., New A'ork, N.A'. 10022; f. 18/2. 
subsidiarj' of Citicorp; cap. $750.7111.; dep. $45,9i 2 5'm 
(June 1976); Cliair. W. B. Wristo.x; Pres. \i . I- 
Spencer; Chair. E.xcc. Cttee. E. L, Palmer. 


iuropean-American Bank & Trust Company: 10 Hanoi er 
Square, New A'ork, N.A*. 10013; f. 
dep. $2,0So.5m. (Dec. 1076): Chair. H. L- L^' i-"-6 
Senior V’ice-Pres. and Treas. William J. Calla 
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Irving Trust Company: i Wall St., New York, N.Y. 10015; 
f. 1851; cap. 590.76111.; clep. 57,689m. (June 1977 ): 
Chair. Gordon T. Wallis; Pres. Joseph A. Rice. 

IVI & T Bank— Manufacturers’ and Traders’ Trust Company: 

1 M & T Plaza, Buffalo, N.Y. 14240; 1 . 1856; cap. 
$15. im.; dep. Sr, 299.3m. (June 1977); Chair. Claude 
F. Shuchter; Pres. Andrew B. Craig, III. 
Manufacturers’ Hanover Trust Company: 350 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10022; f. 1961; cap. S2iom.; dep. 
$29,782. 6m (Dec. X977); Chair. Gabriel Hauge; Pres. 
John F. McGillicuddy. 

Marine Midland Bank: 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10015; f. 1976; cap. SiSom.; dep. $io,i37m. (Dec. 
1977); Chair. Edward W. Duffy; Pres. John R. 
Petty. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York: 23 Wall 
St., New York, N.Y, 10015; f- 1959; cap. S25om.; dep. 
S23,840.6m. (Dec. 1977); Chair. Ellmore C. Patter- 
son; Pres. Walter H. Page. 

National Bank of North America: 44 Wall St., New York, 
N.Y. 10005; {. 1967; cap. S3i.im,; dep. S2,543m. 
(Dec. 1976); Chair, and Chief Exec. John H. Vogel. 
Republic National Bank of New York: 452 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y, 10018; f. 1966; cap. Si85.6m.; dep. 
$1,888.9111. (Sept. 1977); Chair, and Pres. Peter 
White. 

North Carolina 

First Union National Bank: P.O.B. 10498, Jefferson First 
Union Plaza, Charlotte. N.C, 28288; f. igo8; cap. 
$19. 2m.; dep. Si, 594. 8m. (Dec/ 1976); Chair. Theo- 
dore B. Sumner. 

North Carolina National Bank: 1 NCNB Plaza, Charlotte, 
N.C. 28255; i. 1874; cap. $58in.; dep. S3,078m. (Dec. 
1975)1 Chair. Luther H. Hodges; Pres. Hugh L. 
McColl. 

Wachovia Bank and Trust Company N.A.: Third and Main 
Sts., Winston-Salem, N.C. 27102; f. 1879; cap. S5i.3m.; 
dep. $2, 741m. (March 1977): Pres. John G. Medlin, Jr. 

Ohio 

Central National Bank of Cleveland: 800 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114; f. i8go; cap. S26.8m.; dep. 
$i,332m. (March 1977); Chair, and Chief Exec. 
John A. Gelbach. 

Cleveland Trust Company: goo Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
Ohio 44101; f. 1894; cap. S6om.; dep. $2, 971. 2m. (June 
1977); Chair. Everett Ware Smith; Pres. M. Brock 
Weir. 

National City Bank: 623 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
44114; f. 1845; cap, Szg.zm.; dep. Si.ygom. (June 
1977); Chair. Claude M. Blair; Pres. Julien L. 
JIcCall. 

Society National Bank of Cleveland: 127 Public Square, 
Cleveland, Ohio 4^II4: f- 1849; cap. Si8.3m.; dep. 
Si,oo8m. (June 1977); Chair. J. Maurice Struchen; 
Pres. Gordon E. Heffern. 


Oklahoma 

First National Bank and Trust Co. of Oklahoma City: 

First National Center, Oklahoma City 73102; f. 1889; 
cap. S25m.; dep. S947.2m. (Dec. 1977); Pres. Charles 
A. VosE, Jr. 

Oregon 

First National Bank of Oregon: 1300 S.W. Fifth Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 97201; f. 1865; cap. S248.7m.; dep. 
Sa.SSo.gm. (Dec. 1977); Chair. Robert F. Wallace. 


United States National Bank of Oregon: 309 S.W. Sixth 
Ave., Portland, Ore. 97208; f. 1891; subsidiary of U.S. 
Bancorp; cap. Si77.5m.: dep. $2,631. 2m. (Dec. 1976); 
Chair. J. A. Elorriaga; Pres. R. R. Mitchell; Vice- 
Pres. and Man. Int. Dfv. R. L. Gibbs. 

Pennsylvania 

Equibank N.A.: Oliver Plaza, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222; f. 
1871; cap. Sig.im.; dep. Sr,672.7m. .(March 1977); 
Chair. M. A. Cancelliere; Pres. W. E. Bierer. 
Fidelity Bank: 1200 E. Lancaster Ave., Rosemont, Pa. 
igoio; f. 1926; cap, $48m.; dep. $2, 183, 6m. (June 
1977); Chair. Howard C. Petersen; Pres. Samuel H. 
Ballam, 

First Pennsylvania Bank N.A.: Centre Square, 15th and 
Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 19101; f. 1782; cap. 
$91. 6m.; dep. $4. 269. 4m. (June 1977); Chair. John R. 
Bunting; Pres. G. A. Butler. 

Girard Trust Bank: Bala Cynwd, Pa. 19004; f. 1951; cap. 
$25,610.; dep. $2,689.9111, (June 1977); Chair, and Pres. 
William B. Eagleson, Jr. 

Mellon Bank N.A.: Mellon Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230; 
f. 1902; cap. Sioo.im.; dep. $6,730. 6m. (June 1977); 
Chair. James H. Higgins; Pres. Curtis E. Jones. 
Philadelphia National Bank: Broad and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101; f. 1803; cap. S37.3m.; dep. 
$3,oi6.im. (June 1977): Chair. G. Morris Dorranxe, 
Jr.; Pres. Frederick Heldring. 

Pittsburgh National Bank: Pittsburgh National Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222; f. 1864; cap. $212, 3m.; dep. 
S2,33im. (Sept. 1976); Chair. M. E. Gilliand; Pres. 
Robert C. Milsom. 

Provident National Bank: Broad and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101; f. 1847; cap. S96.4m.: dep. 
Si, 169m. (Sept. 1976); Chair. Roger S. Hildas; Pres. 
Paul M. Ingersoll. 

Rhode Island 

Industrial National Bank of Rhode Island; iii Westminster 
St., Providence 02903; {. 1791; cap. $i6.im.; dep. 
Sr, 514m. (June 1977); Pres. John J. Cummings, Jr.; 
Cashier Edward W. Dence, Jr. 

South Carolina 

South Carolina National Bank; P.O.B. 168, Columbia, S.C. 
29202; f. 1834; cap. S8i.6m.; dep. S845m. (June 1977); 
Chair, and Pres. John H. Lumpkin. 

South Dakota 

Northwestern National Bank of Sioux Falls: 9th and Phil- 
lips Sts., Sioux Falls, S.D. 57101; f, 1890; cap. $5. 4m.; 
dep. S275m. (June 1977); Chair. Curtis A. Lovre. 

Tennessee 

First American National Bank of Nashville: First American 
Center, Nashville, Tenn, 37237; f. 1883; cap. 52ora.; 
dep. $1,025.9111. (March 1977); Pres. Kenneth L. 
Roberts. 

Texas 

Bank of the Southwest N.A,: P.O.B. 2629, Houston, Tex. 
77001; f. 1907; cap. $24. 5m.; dep. Si, 065. 3m. (June 
1977): Chair, and Chief Exec. Officer A. G. McNeese, 
Jf. 

First City National Bank of Houston: P.O.B. 2557, Houston, 
Tex. 77001: est. 1928; cap. S2i4.2m.; dep. S3, 452. 7m. 
(Dec. 1977); Chair. J. A. Elkins; Pres. N. S. Rogers. 
First National Bank in Dallas: P.O.B. 6031, Dallas, Tex. 
75283: f. 1875; cap. $6om.; dep. S3, 866m. (June 
1977): Chair. Harry A. Shuford; Pres. J. Rawles 
Fulgham, Jr. 
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Republic National Bank in Dallas: Pacific and Ervav Sts., 
Dallas, Tex. 75222; f. 1920; cap. S56.3m.;' dep! 
S3,357.6m. (June 1976): Chair. Jajies W, Keay; Pres. 
Charles H. Pistor, Jr. 

Texas Commerce Bank N.A.: 712 Main St., Houston, Tex., 
77002; f. 1964; cap. $52. 6m.; dep. $4, 617. 7m. (June 
1977); Chair, and Chief Exec. Officer Bex F. Love; 
Pres. L. William Heiligbrodt. 

Utah 

Walker Bank and Trust Co.: 175 South Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 84111; f. 1859; cap. S7.8m.: dep. S495.6m. 
(June 1977); Chair. Robert E. Bryaxs. 

Vermoxt 

The Howard Bank of Vermont: m Main St., Burlington. 
Vt. 05401; f. 1870; cap. S3. 5m.; dep. S2l4.7m. (June 
1977): Pres. H.i^RRY R. IMitiguy. 

Virginia 

First and Merchants’ National Bank: 12th and Main Sts., 
Richmond, Va. 23261; f. 1865; cap. Sig.gm.; dep. 
Si, 358m. (Sept. 1975); Chair. C. Cole.man McGehee. 
Virginia National Bank: P.O.B. 600, 1 Commercial Place, 
Norfolk, Va. 23510; f. 1963; cap. S20.5m.; dep. 
Si, 654m. (Dec. 1976); Chair. W. Wright Harriso.v. 
Pres. C. A. Cutchixs. 

Washington (State) 

Rainier National Bank: P.O.B. 396O, 1 Rainier Square, 
Seattle, Wash. 9S101; f. i88g: cap, S6om.: dep. 
$2, 568m. (June 1977); Chair, and Chief Exec. G. 
Robert Truex, Jr.; Pres. John D. Mangels. 
Seattle-First National Bank: 1001 Fourth .A.ve., Seattle, 
Wash. 9S124; f. 1870; cap. Sqsm.; dep. S3, 654m. (June 
1976); Chair. Willia.m M. Jenkins; Pre.s. C. M. 
Berry. 


West Virginia 

Security National Bank and Trust Co.: 1114 .Market St.. 
Wheeling, Vest \'a. 26003; f- 1962; caii. .S9.S0.000.; 
dep. S62.9m. {June 1977): Pre.v R. F. Thompson! 

Wisconsin 

First Wisconsin National Bank of Milv/aukee: 777 East 
Wisconsin Ave., .Milwaukee, Wis. 53202; i. 1N53; cap. 
S38.2m.; dep. 81,959. 3m. (June 1977!. Chair, h’al C. 
Kl'ehl; Prc.s. J. H. Hendee, Jr. 

M'yoming 

First National Bank of Casper: P.O.B 40. Ca-per, M’vo 
82601; f. i8Sg; cap. 8700,000. den. 8163.2m. (itine 
1977); ITes. Heni;v .-X. Hitch. 


BANKING ASSOCL-XTIONS 
There is a State Bankers Association in each state, 

American Bankers Association: 1120 Connecticut .\ve., 
N.W.. XVashington, D.C. 20036; f. 1S75; g6 per cent of 
American banks are members; E.xec. Vice-Pres. XVillis 
W. Alexander; Sec. George H. Gustafson. 

National Association of Mutual Savings Banks: 60 East 
42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1920; Pres. SA^'UEL 
W. Hawley; Exec. Vice-Pres. G. W. Ensley; 515 
mems. 

Nev/ York Clearing House Association: 100 Broad St., New 
York, N.Y. 1004: f, 1853; Pres. David Kockefelle!;, 
Exec. Vice-Pres. and Sec. John F. Lee. 


Securities and Exchange Commission: 500 N. Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 20549; federal body which administers 
the Federal securities laws; Chair. lioDEPicK M. Hills. 


STOCK EXCHANGEE 


American Stock Exchange: 86 Trinit}- Place, Nev/ York, 
N.Y. 10006; f. 1849; Chair, of the Board Arthur 
Levitt, Jr.; Pres. Robert J. Birnbaum; inem.s. 650 
regular, 123 associate, 94 option.s principle 

Baltimore Stock Exchange: Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 21202. 

Boston Stock Exchange Inc.: 53 State St , Boston, Mass 
02109; f. 1834; Pre.s. James E. Dowd; Chair. Iheodop. 
Schmidt-Scheubek; 204 mems, 

Cincinnati Stock Exchange: 205 Dixie Terminal Budding, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202; f. 1885, Pres. Jerome .X. 
Stricker; Sec. D. K. Goodrich. 

Detroit Stock Exchange: 2314 Penobscot Building. Detroit, 
Mich. 48226; f. 1907; 63 mems.; Pres. Peter M. Mac- 
pherson; Exec. Vice-Pres. M. Edv/ard Denny. 

Honolulu Stock Exchange: 843 Fort St., Honolulu, Hawaii 
96813; f. 1898; Pres. P. C. T. Loo; 10 mems. 

Intermountain Stock Exchange: 39 Exchange Place. Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84111. f. 1SS8. Pres Reo Cutler; 
Exec. Sec. Clyde D. Summerhays. 

Midwest Stock Exchange: 120 South La Salle St., Chicago, 
111 . 60603; f. 1882; Chair, of Board Richard "• 
Simmons; Pres. Michael E. Tobin; Sen. Vice-Pres. 
and Sec. John G. Weithers; 435 mems. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul Stock Exchange: Roanoke Building. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55402. 


National Stock Exchange: 91 Hudson St., New Y’ork, N.X'. 
10013; registered i960; opened 1962; Pres. John D. 
Girard; Sec. IMichael J. Geoghan. 

Nev/ Orleans Stock Exchange: 740 Gravier St., Nev. 
Orleans, La. 71212. 

New York Stock Exchange Inc.: n Wall St., New York, 
N.Y’, 10005: f. 1972; Chair. XX'illi.^m .M B\TTj;;.-: Nec 
James E. Buck; 1,366 mems. 

Pacific Stock Exchange: 301 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif. 
94104; f. 1957; 2°7 mems.; Pres. G. R. Ackerman; Sec - 
Treas. Howard R. Helwig. 

Philadelphia-Baltimore-Washington Stock Exchange: Stock 
Exchange, 17th St. and Stock Exchange Place, Phil.i- 
delphia. Pa. 19103; f. 1790; Pres. Elki.ns Wetherill; 
Exec. Vice-Pres. and Sec. Chapxes L. M ilson. 


Pittsburgh Stock Exchange: 333 Fourth Ave., Phtsburgh. 
Pa. 15222; org. 1895, inc. 1896; Pres. K. B. Cunning- 
ham: Sec. A. M. Nedbaletz. 

Richmond Stock Exchange: P.O.B. 77, Zone i. Kichnmnd, 
Va.; f. 1873; Pres. John R. Kevnolds; \ ice-Pres 
Richard W. Heward; Sec.-Treas. Mvrl L. H airfield 

San Francisco Mining Exchange: 249 Pffie St.. San Fran 
cisco, Calif. 92104; Pres. Geohge J. rLACi?. 


Spokane Stock Exchange: 223 IVy;,.;. i:: 
Wash 90201: f. 1927: Pri- lri( ii.'.i n 
James A Bauber; 12 nicn:- 
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Finance 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
[With assets o/J 10,000,000 or more) 

Acacia Mutual Lite Insurance Company: 51 Louisiana Ave., 
N.W. Washington, D.C. 20001; f. 1869; Chair, of the 
Board and Pres. Daniel L. Hurson; operating in 35 
States and the District of Columbia. 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Co.: 151 Farmington Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. 06156; f. 1907; Chair. J. H. Filer; 
operating in all States and Canada. 

Aetna Insurance Company: 55 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
06115; f. 1819; Pres. F. D. Watkins. 

Aetna Life Insurance Company: 151 Farmington Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. 06156; f. 1850; Chair. J. H. Filer; 
Pres. William O. Bailey; operating in all States in the 
Union, the District of Columbia and Canada. 

American General Insurance Co.: 2727 Allen Parkway, 
Houston, Texas; f. 1926; Chair, of Board B. N. Wood- 
son; Pres. Harold S. Hook; operating in California, 
Maine, Maryland, New York, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, Canada and Hawaii. 


IK8URAWCE ^ 

Business Men’s Assurance Company of America: BMA 

Tower, i Penn Valley Park, Kansas City, Mo. 64141; 
f. 1909; Chair, and Chief Exec. W. D. Grant; operating 
in 48 States and the District of Columbia. 

California-Western States Life Insurance Company: 2020 
L St., Sacramento, Calif. 95814: L i9io; Pres. 
H. S. Hook; operating in 28 States and Canada. 

Capitol Life insurance Company: 1600 Sherman St., 
Denver, Colo.; f. 1905; Pres. Edward J. Baran; 
operating in 49 States. 

Central Life Assurance Company: 61 1 Fifth Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa 50306; /. rSg6; Chair. N. T. 1'uhlrodt. 

Colonial Life Insurance Company of America: P.O.B. 191, 
East Orange, New Jersey; f. 1897: Pres. John S. 
Thatcher; operating in 42 States, District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company: East Broad St., 
Columbus 16, Ohio; f. 1907; Pres. Ralph E. Waldo; 
Vice-Pres. and Sec. Orval J. Miller; operating in 27 
States and the District of Colombia. 


American Insurance Company: 15 Washington Street, 
Newark i, N.J.; f. 1846; Pres, and Chair. Myron du 
Bain. 

American Mutual Liability Insurance Co.: Route 128 
Wakefield, iMass.; f. 1887: Chair, and Chief Exec. R. E. 
Robertson; Pres. R. J. Brewer. 

American Mutual Life Insurance Company: Liberty Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa 50307; T. 1897; Pres. G. F. N. 
Smith; Vice-Pres. and Treas. W. E. Engel; operating 
in 23 States. 

American National Insurance Company: One Moody Plaza, 
Galveston. Tex.; f. 1905; Chair, of the Board and Pres. 
Glendon E. Johnson; operating in 49 States, the 
District of Columbia, Canada, V'estern Europe, Puerto 
Rico and Guam. 

American United Life Insurance Company: i West 26th St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206; f. 1877; Chair, of Board 
Jack E. Reich; Pres. F. Leslie Bartlett; Senior 
Vice-Pres. J. Harold Thompson. 

American-Amicable Life Insurance Company; 4th Ave. and 
23rd St. North, Birmingham i, Alabama; f. 1909; Pres. 
Jerry Burks. 

Arnica Mutual Insurance Company: lo Weybosset St., 
P.O. Drawer 600S, Providence, R.I. 02940. 

Arkwright-Boston Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co.: 

225 Wyman St., Waltham, Mass. 02154: f. 1850; Pres, 
and Chief Exec. Officer R. L. Johnson. 

Baltimore Life Insurance Company: Mount Royal Plaza, 
Baltimore i, Md.; f. 1882; Pres. G. G. Radcliffe; 
operating in 7 States and the District of Columbia. 

Bankers Life Company: 711 High St., Des Moines, Iowa 
50307; f. 1879; Pres, and Chief Exec. R. N. Houser; 
Exec. Vice-Pres. John Taylor. 

Bankers’ Life and Casualty Co.; 4444 Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 60630; f. 1S80; Chair. John D. Mac- 
arthur; Pres. Robert P. Ewing. 

Bankers Life Nebraska; Corner at O St., Lincoln, Nebraska 
68501 ; f . 1 887 ; Pres, and Chief Exec. Harry P. Seward. 

Bankers’ National Life Insurance Company: 1599 Littleton 
Rd., Parsippany, N.J. 07054: f. 1927; Chair. Stanley 
Goldblum; Pres. William F. Good. 

Berkshire Life Insurance Company: 700 South St., Pitts- 
field, Mass.; f. 1851; Pres. Lawrence W. Strattner 
J r.; operating in 48 States and the District of Columbia! 


Commonwealth Life Insurance Company: Commonwealth 
Building, 4th and Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 40201; 
f. 1905; Chair, of Board William H. Abell; Pres. 
J. T. Parker; operating in 7 States. 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Company: Hartford, 
Conn. 06152; f. 1865; Pres. Robert D. Kilpatrick; 
operating in District of Columbia and all States of the 
U.S.A.; also in Canada and Puerto Rico. 

Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company: 140 Garden 
St., Hartford, Conn. 06115; f. 1846; Chair. Edward B. 
Bates; operating in District of Columbia and all States 
in U.S.A. except North Dakota. 

Continental American Life Insurance Company: nth and 
King Street, Wilmington, Del. 19899; f. 1907: Pres. 
William G. Copeland; operating in 41 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

Continental Assurance Company; Continental Casualty 
Company: 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 60604; 
Chair. J. W. Sammet; operating in all States, Canada 
and Puerto Rico. 

Continental Insurance Company: 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York, N.y, 10038; f. 1853; Chair, and Pres. John B. 
Ricker, Jr. 

Country Life Insurance Co,; 1701 Towanda Ave., Blooming- 
ton, 111 .; f. 1928; Pres. Harold B. Steele. 

Country Mutual Insurance Co.: 1701 Towanda Ave., 
Bloomington, 111 . 61701; f. 1925; Pres. H. B. Steele. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States: 1285 
Ave. of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019; f. 1859: 
Chair. John T. Fey; Pres. C. Eklund; operating in 
all States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and 
Canada. 

Equitable Life Insurance Company: 1700 Old Meadow Rd., 
P.O.B. 900, McLean, Va. 22101; f. 1885; Chair, of 
Board C. E. Phillips; Pres. G. C. Boddiger; operating 
in 14 States and the District of Columbia. 

Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa: 604 Locust 
St., Des Moines, Iowa 50306; f. 1867; Pres. K. R. 
Austin; operating in 35 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Farmers’ and Traders’ Life Insurance Company; 960 James 
St., Syracuse, N.Y. 13203; f. 1912; Pres. Matthias E. 
Smith; Exec. Vice-Pres. William T. Bolton; operating 
in 27 States and the District of Columbia 
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Farmers’ Insurance Exchange: 4680 WHshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90051; f. 1928. 

Farmers New World Life Insurance Co.; Sunset Highway 
Mercer Island, Wash. 98040; f. igio; Pres. C. d! 
Beshears; operating in 25 States. ’ . ' ’ ‘ 

Federal Insurance Company: Millburn Township, N.J.- f 
1901; Chair. W. M. Rees; Pres. H. U. Harder. 

Federal Life Insurance Company: 6100 N. Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 46, Ill.;f. i8gg:Pres. and Chair.' A. G. William- 
son; operating in 32 States. 

Fidelity & Casualty Company of Nev/ York: 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York, N.Y. 10038; f. 1875; Chair, and Pres. 
J. B. Ricker. 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company: Philadelphia, 
Pa." 19101; f. 1878; Pres. J. C. Ladd; operating in 39 
States. 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company: 3333 California 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 94119; f. 1863; Pres. Myron 
Du Bain. 

Fireman’s insurance Company of Newark, N.J.: 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York. N.Y. 10038; f. 1S55; Chair, and Pres. 
John B. Ricker, Jr. 

Franklin Life Insurance Company: Franklin Square, 
Springfield, 111. 62705; f. 1884; Pres, and Chief Exec. 
Officer William J. Alley. 

General American Life Insurance Company: N.W. Comer 
15th and Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 63166; f. 1933; 
Pres. A. C. Stalnaker; operating in 49 States. 

Great American Insurance Co.: gg John Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10038: f. 1872: Chair. Carl H. Tinder. 

Great Southern Life Insurance Co.: 3121 Buffalo Speedway, 
Houston, Tex. 77098; f. 1909; Chair. George R. 
Jordan, Jr.; operates in 33 States. 

Guarantee Mutual Life Company: Guarantee Mutual Life 
Bldg., 8721 Indian Hills Drive, Omaha, Nebraska 
681 14; f. 1901; Pres. J. D, Anderson; operating in 22 
States. 

Guardian Life Insurance Company of America, The: 201 

Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003; f. i860; 
Chair, and Chief Exec. George T. Conklin, Jr. 

Gulf Insurance Co.: 4333 Madison, Kansas City, Missouri 
64111; f. 1925; Pres. E. L. Kale. 

Gulf Life Insurance Co.: 1301 Gulf Life Drive, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 32207: f. 1911: Pres. M. S. Hobbs; operates 
in 18 States and District of Columbia. 

John Hancock Mutual Life insurance Company: John 
Hancock Place, P.O.B. iii, Boston, Mass. 02117; f- 
1862; Chair. Gerhard D. Bleicken; Pres. J. Edwin 
Matz; operates in all States. 

Hanover Insurance Co.: m John Street, New York, N.Y. 
10038; f. 1852; Pres. John Adam, Jr. 

Hartford Life Insurance Go.: Hartford Plaza, Hartford, 
Conn. 06115; f. 1902; Pres. H. P. Schoen; operating in 
all States. 

Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co.: 56 

Prospect St., Hartford, Conn. 06102; f. 1866; Pres. 
Wilson Wilde. 

Home Beneficial Life Insurance Company: 3901 West 
Broad St., Richmond, Va. 23230; f. 1S99; Chair, of 
Board M. D. Nunnally, Jr.; Pres. R. W. Wiltshire. 

Home Insurance Company Ltd.: 59 Maiden Lane, Nw 
York, N.Y. 10038: f. 1853; Chair, of Board J. H. 
Washburn. 


Finance 

Home Life Insurance Company: 253 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 10007; f. i860: Pres. Gerald K. Rugger; 
operating in all States of the U.S.A. and Puerto Rico. 

Indianapolis Life Insurance Company: 2960 North Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Indiana 46208; f. 1905; Pres. Walter 
H. Huehl; operating in 31 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Insurance Company of North America: 1600 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 ; f. 1792; Pres. Charles K. Cox. 

Integon Life Insurance Corpn.: 420 N. Spruce St.. Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 27102; f. 1920; Pres. J. Edwin Collette; 
operating in 26 States. 

Inter-Insurance Exchange of the Chicago Motor Club: 66 

East South Water Street, Chicago 1, 111.; f. 1917. 

Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company: Jefferson 
Square, Greensboro, N.C. 27420; f, 1907: Pres. W. 
Roger Soles. 

Kansas City Life Insurance Company: 3520 Broadway, Box 
No. 139, Kansas City 41, Mo.; f. 1895; Chair, of Board 
and Pres. Joseph R. Bi.xby; Exec. Vice-Pres. H. W. 
Kenney; Sen. "Yice-Pres. D. W. Gilmore; Admin. 
■Vice-Pres. W. E. Bixby, Jr. operating in 42 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

Lamar Life Insurance Company: P.O.B. 8S0, 317 East 
Capitol St., Jackson, Miss.; {. 1906; Pres. Jack P. Dea.v; 
operating in 1 1 States. 

Liberty Life Insurance Company: Liberty Life Building, 
Wade Hampton Blvd., Greenville, S.C. 29602; f. 1905: 
Chair, of the Board Francis M. Hipp; Pres. Her.man 
N. Hipp; licensed in 23 States, the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico. 

Life and Casualty Insurance of Tennessee: Life and 
Casualty Tower, Nashville, Tenn.; f. 1903; Chair. B. N. 
Woodson; Pres. A. M. Steele; operating in 27 States, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 

Life Insurance Co. of Georgia: Life of Georgia Tower, 
.Atlanta, Ga. 3030S: f. 1891; Pres. John .M. Bragg. 
operates in ii south-eastern States. 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia: 6610 West Broad St., 
Richmond, Va. 23230; f. 1871; Pres. James F. Betts. 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Company: 1300 South 
Clinton St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46801; f. 1905; Pres, and 
Chief Exec. Officer Ian M. Rolland; operating in 
Panama Canal Zone, Canada, Guam, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, District of Columbia and all States of 
U.S. except New York. 

Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance Company: First St.. S.E., 
Waverly, Iowa; f. 1879; Pres. I. R. Burling; operating 
in 30 States and the District of Columbia. 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company: in West 57th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10019; f. 1850; Chair. Thomas E. 
Lovejoy, Jr.; operating in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company: State St., 
Springfield. Mass.; f. 1851; Pres. William J. Clark. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: i Madison Avc., 
New York, N.Y. looro; f. 1868; Chiiir. of the Board 
George P. Jenkins; Pres, and Chief Exec, Officer 
Richard R. Shinn; licensed in all States, District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Canada. 

Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company: 345 Ccd.ar ."'t 
Saint Paul, Minn. 55101; I- Pre.-. (.oll.-.an 

Bloomfield. 
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filonarch Life Insurance Company: 1250 State St., Spring- 
field, Mass, oiior; f. igoi; Chair, of Board Wiluam C. 
Giles, Jr.; Pres. Benjamin F. Jones; operating in 46 
States and the District of Columbia. 

Monumental Life Insurance Company: Two East Chase St., 
Baltimore, Md. 21202; f. 18581 Chair. Leslie B. 
Dish.'iroon; Pres. Donald H. Wilson, Jr.; operating 
in 20 States and the District of Columbia. 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company: 520 Broad St., 
Newark i. N.J.; f. 1845; Pres. Robert V. van Fossan; 
operating in all States (except Alaska) and District of 
Columbia. 

Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York: 1740 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 10019; f. 1842; Pres, and Chief 
Exec. James E. Devitt; operating in all States of the 
Union, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

Mutual Trust Life Insurance Go.: 1200 Jorie Blvd., Oak 
Brook, 111. 60521; f. 1904; Chair. V. F. Dowling. 

National Guardian Life Insurance Company: 2 East Gilmp 
St., Madison, Wis. 53703;-!. 1909; Chair, and Chief 
Exec. Officer L. J. Larson; operating in 31 States. 

National Life and Accident Insurance Company: National 
Life Center, Nashville, Tenn. 37250: f. 1900; Chair, of 
Board W. C. Weaver, Jr,; Pres. R. L. Wagner; 
operating in 29 States. 

National Life Insurance Company: National Life Drive, 
Montpelier, Vt.; f. 1848; Pres. J. T.'Fey; licensed for 
sale of life insurance in all States of the Union, includ- 
ing the District of Columbia. 

Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co.; 246 North High St., 
Columbus, Ohio 43216; f. 1933- 

Mew York Life Insurance Company: 51 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. looio; f. 1845; Chair, of Board R. Manning 
Brown, Jr.; Pres. Marshall P. Bissell; operating in 
the United States and Canada. 

Niagara Fire Insurance Co.: 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
38, N.Y.; f. 1850. 

North American Reassurance Company: 245 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1923; Pres. R. R. Gallagher; 
operating in all States and Canada (this office writes 
life reassurance business only but is included in this 
list because its assets exceed $10,000,000). 

Northern Assurance Company of America: One Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.; f. 1954; Pres. Henry S. Stone. 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 720 East Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 53202; f. 1857; Pres. Francis 
E. Ferguson; operates in all States, except Alaska, 
also in District of Columbia. 

Northwestern National Life Insurance Company: 20 

Washington Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 55440; 
f. 1885; Chair. T. Parker Lowe; Pres. F. R. Eliason; 
operating in 48 States and the District of Columbia. 

Occidental Life insurance Company of California: 12th St. 
at Hill and Olive at 12th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015; 
f. 1906; Chair. Earl Clark; Pres. Meno T. Lake. 

Ohio National Life Insurance Company: W. Howard Taft 
Road at Highland Avenue, Cincinnati i, Ohio; f. 1909; 
Pres. M. R. Dodson; operating in 34 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

Ohio State Life Insurance Company: 471 East Broad St., 
Columbus, Ohio 43215; f. igo6; Pres. J. Thomas 
Dillhoi'f; operating in 22 States and the District of 
Columbia. 


Old Line Life Insurance Company of America: 707 North 
iitb St., Milwaukee 3, Wis,; f. 1910; Pres. Chas. S. 
Lewis; Exec. Vice-Pres. Franklin P. Graf; operating 
in 20 States. 

Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company: 700 Newport 
Centre Drive, P.O.B. 9000, Newport Beach, Calif. 
92660; f. 1868; Chair, and Chief Exec. Walter B. 
Gerken; Pres. Harry G. Bubb. 

Pan-American Life insurance Company: Pan American 
Life Building, 2400 Canal Street, New Orleans, La. 
70119; f. 1911; Chair, of Board, Pres, and Chief Exec. 

G. Frank Purvis, Jr.; operating in 32 States and the 
District of Columbia and in Central and South America. 

Ponn Mutual Life Insuranco Co.: Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19172; f. 1847; Pres, F. K. Taubox; 
operates in all States and District of Columbia; also 
Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Ontario, Canada. 

People’s-Home Life Insurance Company and Federal Home 
Life Insurance Company: 78 West Michigan Ave., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 49016; f. ■ igo6; Pres. Albert 
Trussell. 

People’s Life Insurance Company: 601 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D.C.; f. 1903; Chair, and 
Chief Exec. Officer W. T. Leith; Pres, and Chief Open 
Officer E. L. Hogan; operating in 10 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

Philadelphia Life Insurance Company: in North Broad 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 19107; f. igo6; Pres. Roderic 

H. Ross. 

Phoenix Mutual Life insuranco Company: One American 
Row, Hartford, Conn. 06115; f. 1851; Pres. Robert T. 
Jackson. 

Pilot Life Insurance Company: Greensboro, N.C.; f. 1890; 
Pres. L. C. Stephens, Jr.; operating in 26 States, the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

Protective Wo Insurance Company: Protective Life Bldg., 
2027 First Ave. North, Birmingham, Ala. 35203; f. 
1907; Chair, of Board Col. William J. Rushton; 
operating in 14 States and the District of Columbia. 

Provident Life and Accident Insurance Company: Fountain 
Square, Chattanooga, Tenn. 37402; f. 1887; Pres. 
H. Carey Hanlin; Chair. Henry C. Unruh; operating 
in 49 States of the Union ; also Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, Canada, 

Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia; 

4601 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19101; f. 1865; 
Chair, and Chief Exec. E. L. Stanley; Pres. John A. 
Miller. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America: Prudential 
Plaza, Newark, N.J. 07101; f. 1875; Pres. C. K. Foster; 
operating throughout the U.S.A. and Canada. 

Reliance Insuranco Co.; 4 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19103; f. 1817; Pres, and Chief Exec. William A. 
Pollard. 

Rolianco Standard Life Insurance Co.: 175 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, 111. 60604; Exec, Offices 4 Penn Center 
Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103; f. 1907 as Central 
Standard Life Insurance Co., name changed 1965; 
Chair. A. A. Roberts; operates in. 47 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

Paul Rovero Life Insuranco Co.: 18 Chestnut St., Worcester, 
Mass.; f. 1930; Pres. Aubrey K. Reid. 

SAFECO Corpn.: 4347 Brooklyn Ave. N.E., Seattle, Wash. 
98105; Pres. G. H. Sweany. 
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St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co.: 385 Washington 
St., St. Paul, Minn. 55102; f. 1925; Chair. C. B. Drake, 
Jr,; Pres. W. G. Smith. 

Security Insurance Co. of Hartford: 1000 Asylum Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. 06101; f. 1841; Pres, and Chief Exec. 
D. H. Garlock. 

Security Mutual Life Insurance Company of tlev/ York; 
Court House Square, Binghamton, N.Y. 13902; f. 1886; 
Chair, of Board Richard E. Pille; Pres. Robert M. 
Best; Exec. Vice-Pres. Kenneth P. Lord; operating 
in the District of Columbia and all States except 
Alaska, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 

Southland Life Insurance Company: Southland Center, 
Dallas I, Texas; f. 1908; Pres. James B. Goodson; 
operating in 45 States, District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. 

Southwestern Life Insurance Company: Southwestern Life 
Building, 1807 Ross Ave., Dallas, Tex. 75201; f. 1903; 
purchased Atlantic Life Insurance Co., Richmond, Va. 
in 1964; Chair, and Chief Exec. Officer William H. 
Seay; operating in 35 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Standard Insurance Company: P.O.B. 711, Portland, 
Oregon 97207; f. 1906; Pres. Louis B. Perry; Sec. 
Wm. F. Gaarenstroom; operating in 10 States. 

State Farm Life Insurance Co.: One State Farm Plaza, 
Bloomington, 111. 61701; f. 1929; Chair. EarleB. John- 
son; Pres. Edward B. Rust. 

State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Co,: One state 
Farm Plaza, Bloomington, 111. 61701; f. 1922; Pres. 
Edward B. Rust. 

State Life Insurance Company: 141 East Washington, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; f. 1894; Pres. William J. 
Sullivan; operating in 26 States, and the District of 
Columbia. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America: 440 

Lincoln Street, Worcester, Mass. 01605; f. 1844; Chair, 
of Board H. Ladd Plumley; Pres. W. Douglas Bell; 
licensed in all States of the Union and the District of 
Columbia, Canada and Puerto Rico. 

Sun Life Insurance Company of America: Sun Life Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md. 21201; f. i8go: Pres. G. M. Hoff. 
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Travelers Insurance Company; One Tower Square, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 06115; f. 1864; Chair, and Chief Exec. 
Officer Morrison H. Beach. 

Unigard Insurance Group: 1215 4th Ave.. Seattle, Wash. 
98161; f. igoi. 

Union Central Lite Insurance Company: P.O.B. 179, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45201; i. 1867; Hon. Chair. W. 
Howard Cox; Chair. John A. Lloyd; Pres, and Chief 
Exec. Officer Elmer R. Best; operating in all 50 
States of the Union and the District of Columbia. 

Union Mutual Life Insurance Company: 2211 Congress St., 
Portland, Maine 04112; f. 1848; Pres. Colin C. Hamp- 
ton; operating in the District of Columbia, all States, 
in Puerto Rico and Canada. 

United Benefit Life Insurance Company: Dodge at 33rd St., 
Omaha, Nebraska 68131; f. 1926; Chair, of the Board 
V. J. Skutt; Pres. Conrad S. Young. 

United Life and Accident Insurance Company: United Life 
Bldg., 2 White St., Concord, N.H.; f. 1913: Pres. T. 
Benson Leavitt; operating in 49 States and the District 
of Columbia. 

United States Fidelity &. Guaranty Co.: United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 21203: 
f. 1896; Chair, and Pres. Williford Gragg. 

United States Life insurance Company in the City of New 
York: 125 Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 10038; f. 
1850; Chair. Gordon E. Crosby; Pres. Ke.vneth J. 
Ludwig. 

Volunteer State Life Insurance Company: Volunteer Build- 
ing, Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; f. 1903; Chair, of the 
Board J. H. Davenport, Jr.; Agency Vice-Pres. S. 
Russell McGee, Jr., c.l.u. 

Washington National Insurance Company: 1630 Chicago 
Ave., Evanston, 111. 60201; f. 1911; Chair, of Board 
S. P. Hutchison; Pres.' E. E. Cragg; operating in all 
States (reinsurance limited to New York State), 
District of Columbia and Alberta and Ontario, Canada. 

Western Life Insurance Company: 385 Washington St., 
St. Paul, Minn.; f. 1910; Pres. Ralph E. Young. 

Western-Southern Life Insurance Company: 400 Broadway, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202; f. 188S; Pres. Dr, C. M. 
Barrett. 

Y/isconsin National Life Insurance Company: 220-222 
Washington Ave., Oshkosh, Wis.; f. 1908; Pres. 
A. Dean Arganbright; operating in 31 States. 
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APIA: 1700 Valley Rd,, Wayne, N.J. 07470; f. 1918; 
operates in over 80 countries for 10 members American 
capital stock insurance; Chair, of Board VV. A. Addison 
Roberts; Pres. Harold Christensen. 

American Council of Life Insurance: 1730 Pennsylvania 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006; f. i97^>' 444 
mem. cos.; Pres. Blake T. Newton. 

American Institute of Marine Underwriters: 14 bt.. 
New York, N.Y. 10005; f. 1898; membership; 125 
marine insurance companies represented by 200 
individuals; Chair. John E. Greene; Pres. Thomas A. 
Fain; Vice-Pres. and Sec. John C. Herman. 

American Insurance Association: 85 John St., New York, 
N.Y. 10038; f. 1866; Pres. T. Lawrence Jones. 
American International Underwriters Corporation: 192 
Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 10005; f. 1926; Cnau:. 
J. J. Roberts; Pres. J. Lancaster. 

Casualty Actuarial Society: 200 East 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017: f. 1914; 545 mems.; Pres. P . S. Liscord; 
Sec.-Treas. R. B. Foster. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

Insurance Services Office: 2 World Trade Center, New York, 
N.Y. 10048. 

Life Insurance Marketing and Research Associalion: 170 

Sigourney St., Hartford, Conn. 06105; f. 1916; over 550 
mems.; a world-wide sales research and service orgajiiza- 
tion of life insurance coinjianics; Chair, of floard 
Du.vcan Macfarlan; Pres. Gr.OROi: G. Jo.sei>i!. 

Life Office Management Association; roo Colony .S<!., 1175 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 30361; 500 mein, com- 
panies; Pres. L. Merritt; t’ice-IYes. and Sec. .\li)I.n 
F. Jacobs. 

National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies: 79.31 

Casticwav Drive, Jnciiaiiapolis, Ind. .f02,'jo: 1.077 

Pres. Harold W. Walters; Chair, of tlie 


mems. ; 

Board Earle L. Fortiima-v. 


Society of Actuaries: 20s South La Salle St.. Chicago HI. 
6o6o.(; f. 19.19; 3. '57 fellows. 2.023 
WiLLiA.M -t. Halvorse.v; Sec. .Mvl!;.s .'I. 
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Trade and Industry 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAR^BERS OF COMMERCE 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 1615 H St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20062; f. 1912; Pres. Richard 
■ L. Lesher. 

Membership; more than 3,720 organization mems. 
(Chambers of Commerce, associations, etc.), more than 
68,000 business mems. (persons, firms and corporations). 

British-American Chamber of Commerce: 10 East 40th St.. 
New York, N.Y. 10016; f. 1920; Exec. Dir. David 
Farquharson; pubis. BAT News (8 issues a year). 
Yearbook, Directory. 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

GENERAL 

American Management Association: 135 W. 50th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10020; f. 1923: Pres. Alexander B. 
Trowbridge; 60,000 company and individual mems. 

American Mining Congress: Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20036: f. 1897; Pres. J. Allen Overton, Jr.; Sec. 
and Treas. Henry I. Dwokshak; publ. MiningCongress 
Joxtrnal (monthly). 

Farmers Educational & Co-operative Union of America 
(National Farmers Union): 12025 East 45th Ave., 
P.O.B. 39251, Denver, Colo. 80239; Pres. Tony T. 
Dechant. 

National Association of Manufacturers: 277 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. looiyif. 1895; Pres. W.P.Gullander; 
Chair, of Board M. P. Venema; Sec. John McGraw; 
Treas. A. F. Ambrose; approx. 13,000 meins. 

Notional Grange; 1616 H Street, N.W., Washington. 
D.C. 20006; f. 1867; farmers’ organization. 

CHEMICALS 

American institute of Chemists, Inc.: 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1923; Pres. Dr. Emmett B. 
Carmichael; Treas, Dr. F. A. Hessel; Editor V. F. 
Kimball; Sec. John Kotrady; publ. The Chemist 
(monthly); 3,100 mems. 

American Pharmaceutical Association: 2215 Constitution 
Ave., N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20037; f- 1852; 55.000 
mems.; Exec. Dir. William S. Apple; puhls. American 
Pharmacy, Journal of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association (monthly). Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Science (monthly). 

The Fertilizer Institute: 1015 i8th St., N.W., Washington, 

D. C. 20036; inc. July 1955; Fres. Edwin M. Wheeler; 
Sec.-Treas. Harold W. Hale. 

Manufacturing Chemists Association: 1825 Connecti- 
cut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20Q09; f. 1872; 
Pres. William J. Driver; Sec.-Treas. George E. Best; 
about 200 mems. 

National Association of Retail Druggists: 1750 K;st.,N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006; f. 1898; Exec. Dir. William 

E. Woods; 36,000 mems. 

National Paint and Coatings Association: 1500 Rhode 
Island Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C .20005; f- 1888; 
1,000 mems.; Pres. Robert A. Roland; Sec. Allan 
W. Gates. 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association: 1155 15th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005; f. 1958: Chair, of Board 
Gerald D. Laubach; Pres. C. Joseph Stetler; 129 
mems. 


Soap and Detergent Association: 475 Park Ave. South, 
New York, N.Y. 10016; f. 1926; Pres. Theodore E. 
Brenner; Vice-Pres. Robert C. Singer. 

CONSTRUCTION 

(see also Electricity and Engineering and Machinery) 

Associated General Contractors of America: 1957 £ St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006; f. 1918; 8,000 mems. 
(1977); Exec. Vice-Pres. J. M. Sprouse'; publ. Con- 
structor (monthly). 

Building Owners and Managers Association International: 

1221 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005; 1908; 3,500 mems. 

international Association of Wall and Ceiling Contractors/ 
Gypsum Drywall Contractors International: lyri 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 2; f. 1918; 
675 mems.; E.xec. Vice-Pres. Joe M. Baker. 

Mechanical Contractors Association of America, Inc.: 

666 Third Avenue, Suite 1464, New York, N.Y. 1001 7; 
f. 1889; Exec. Vice-Pres. Leon B. Kromer, Jr.; publ 
Mechanical Contractor (monthly). 

National Association of Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Con- 
tractors: 1016 20th Street, N.W., Washing;ton, D.C. 
20036; f. 1883; 7,000 mems.; Exec. Dir. Ed Skinner. 

Tile Contractors’ Association of America, Inc.; Investment 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005: f. 1928; Sec. Fred 
T. Windsor. 

ELECTRICITY 

(See also Construction, and Engineering and Machinery) 

Edison Electric Institute: 750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017; f. 1933: Man. Dir. E. Vennard. 

Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers, Inc.: 345 

East 47th St., New York, N.Y. 10017. 

National Association of Electrical Distributors: 600 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022; f. 1908; Exec. Dir. 
Arthur W. Hooper. 

National Electrical Contractors Association; 7315 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington, D.C. 20014; f. 1901; Sec.- 
Treas. J. C. McCueight. 

National Electrical Manufacturers’ Association; 2101 L St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037; f. 1926; 560 mfrs. 
mems.; Pres. Bernard H. Falk; Chair, of the Board 
E. F. Mulligan. 

ENGINEERING AND MACHINERY 
(see also Electricity and Construction) 
Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute: 1815 N. Fort 
Myer Drive, Arlington, Va. 22209; f. 1953; Chair. 
Richard F. Ferris; Pres. G. R. Munger. 

American Institute of Consulting Engineers: United 
Engineering Center, 345 East 47th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10017; f. 1910: Pres. Robert B. Richards; Sec. 
Gilbert I. Ross; 435 mems.; pubis. Engineering Con- 
sultants, Consulting Engineering (monthly). 

American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum 
Engineers, Inc.: 345 East 47th St., New York. N.Y.; 
f. 1871; 61,223 mems.; Pres. H. Arthur Nedom; Exec. 
Dir. Joe B. Alford; pubis. Journal of Metals, Mining 
Engineering, Journal of Petroleum Technology, Iron and 
Steelmaker (monthlies). Society of Petroleum Engineers 
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Journal {qusxterly), Society of Mining Engineers Trans- 
actions Quarterly. Metallurgical Transactions (quarterly). 

American Railway Engineering Association: .59 E. Van 

Buren St., Chicago, 111. 60605; f. 1899; Exec. Dir. E. W. 
Hodgkins; 3,400 mems. (international). 

American Society of Civil Engineers: 345 East 47th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1852; 75,000 mems.; Pres. 
William R. Gibbs; Exec. Dir. Eugene Zwoyer; 
pubis. Civil Engineering, ASCE News. 

American Society of Heating, Refrigerating and Air Con- 
ditioning Engineers: 62 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y.; 
f. 1895; Exec. Sec. A. V. Hutchinson; 18,545 mems.; 
pubis. Air Conditioning and Refrigerating Data Books, 
Heating Ventilating Air Conditioning Guide (annually), 
ASHRAE Journal (monthly). 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, The: United 
Engineering Center, 345 E. 47th St., New York, N.Y. 
10017; f. f88o; Exec. Dir. and Sec. Rogers B. Finch. 

American Society of Naval Engineers Inc.; Suite 807, 1012 
14th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005; f. 1888; 4,000 
mems.; Sec.-Treas. Capt. Frank G. Law; publ. Naval 
Engineers Journal (every two months). 


Trade and Industry 

Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc.: 1425 K St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005; f. 1908; Pres. George W 
Koch. 

Millers’ National Federation: 1776 F St, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20004; f. 1902; Pres. Wayne E. Swegle. ° 

National-American Wholesale Grocers’ Association Inc.: 

51 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. looio; f. igo6; 
Chair, of Board Richard D. Harrison; Pres. Ger.ald’ 
E. Peck; Vice-Chair. James D. Sweeney. 

National Canners Association: 1133 20th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1907; 600 mems. 

National Confectioners Association: 36 S. Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago, 111. 60603; f- 1884; 400 mems.; Pres. J. E. 
Mack; Chair. L. W. Elston; publ. Confectio-NEU’S 
(monthly). 

National Dairy Council: in North Canal St., Chicago, 111. 
60606; f. 1915; 3,000 mems.; Pres. M. F. Brink, ph.d. 

National Grain Trade Council: 604 Folger Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Pres. William F. Brooks. 

National Live Stock and Meat Board: 444 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 60611; f, 1923; Pres. David H. 
Stroud. 


Engineering Foundation: United Engineering Center, 345 
East 47th St., New York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1914; Sec. 
John A. Zecca. 

Machinery and Allied Products Institute: 1200 i8th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; long-range economic 
studies in capital goods industries fOr 22 associations; 
i- 1933: Pres. C. W. Stewart; publ. Capital Goods 
Review. 

National Machine Tool Builders’ Association: 7901 West- 
park Drive, McLean, Va. 22101; f. 1902; Pres. James A. 
Gray; 370 mems. 

Society of Automotive Engineers Inc.: 400 Commonwealth 
Drive, Warrendale, Pa. 15096; f. 1905; Pres. Leo A. 
McReynolds; Sec. and Gen. Man. Joseph Gilbert; 
30,000 mems,; pubis. Automotive Engineering (monthly), 
S.A.E, Transactions and S.A.E. Handbook (annually). 

Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers; 9 East 
41st St., New York, N.Y. 10017; I. 1916; Pres. Wilton 
R. Holm; Exec. Sec. Denis A. Courtney; 8,000 mems.; 
publ. SMPTE Journal (circ. 10,500). 

Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers: Suite 
1369, One World Trade Center, New York, N.Y. 10048: 
f. 1893; Sec. and Exec. Dir. Robert G. Mende; 11,700 
mems. 


FOOD 

American Federation of Grain Millers; 4949 Olson Memorial 
Highway, Minneapolis 22, Minn.; Pres. Roy O. Well- 
born; 60,000 mems. 

American Meat institute: P.O.B. 3556, Washington, D.C. 
20007; f. 1906; Dir. Public Relations Robert McMil- 
LEN. 


Distilled Spirits Council of the United States (DISCUS); 1300 
Pennsylvania Bldg,, Washington, D.C. 20004, I. i973< 
Pres. Malcolm E. Harris. 

D.F.A. of California: P.O.B. 270-A, Santa Clara Calif. 
95052; f. 1908; 40 mems.; Exec. Vice-Pres. >»- 
Dada. 


Food Marketing Institute: 175° N St., N.W., Washington 
D.C. Z0006: f. 1934: Pres. Robert O. Aders; Cham o. 
Board Jack J. Crocker; 95° mems.; pubis. 

Issues Bulletin. FMI Washington Report. 
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National Soft Drink Association: iioi Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1919: 1.633 mems.; 
Exec. Vice-Pres. Dwight C. Reed'. 

United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association: 1019-19111 
St.. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1904; 2,800 
mems,; Pres. B. J. Im.ming; pubis. Outlook Magazine, 
Fresh Forum, Spudlight, etc. 

United States Brewers' Association: 535 Fifth Ave,, New 
York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1862; Pres. Henry B. King. 

Vegetable Growers' Association of America Inc.: 1616 
H St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006; f. 1908; Exec 
Sec. A. E. Mercker. 


IRON AND STEEL 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association: 2130 
Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 44115; f. 1901: J'lan. Dir. 
F. A. Petersen. 

American iron and Steel Institute: 1000 i6th Street, N.W., 
Washington. D.C.; Chair. E. B. Speer; Pres. Frederick 
C. Langenberg; Vice-Pres. Administration and See. 
K. C. Allen; publ. Steel (four times a year). 

Iron Castings Society: Cast Metals Federation Bldg., 20611 
Center Ridge Rd., Rocky River, Ohio 44116; f. 1975; 
250 mem. companies; Exec. Vice-Pres. D. H. Work- 
man; publ. Ironcaster (monthly). 

Steel Founders’ Society of America: Cast Metals Federation 
Bldg., 20611 Center Ridge Rd.. Rocky River, Ohio 
44116; f. 1902; 145 mems.; Exec. Vice-Pres. Jack 
McNaughto.n. 


LEATHER 

American Footwear Industries Association: i6n Nortii 
Kent St.. Arlington. Va. 22209: Pres. Frederick A. 
AIeister; Exec. '^'^ice-Pres. Iver M. Olso.n. Norman \ . 
Germany. 

American Footwear Manufacturers Association: 342 

son Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1905: Pres. Mari. 
E. Richardson. 


National Shoe Retailers’ Association: 200 

New York City; Pres. J oseph J . Shell; 


Miidison Ave., 
Chair. William 


Miles. 

Tanners’ Council of America, Inc,: 4” 

York. N.Y. 10016; f. 1017: Pros. Eugene L. Kilu- 
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LUMBER 
(see also Paper) 

National Association of Furniture Manufacturers: 8401 
Connecticut Ave., Suite 911, Washington, D.C, 20015; 
f. 1928; 500 mems.; Exec. Vice-Pres. John M. Snow. 

National Forest Products Association: 1619 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1902; 25 mems. 

National Hardwood Lumber Association: 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago, 111. 60605: f. 1898; 1,600 mems.; 
Sec.-Man. E. H. Gatewood. 

National Home Furnishings Association: 405 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. 111. 60654; ir'c. 1921; Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Richard L. Eldredge. 

National Lumber and Building Material Dealers Association: 

Suite 302 , Ring Bldg. , 1 8th and M Sts. , N. W. , Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036; f. 1922; Pres. Samson Wiener; Exec. 
Vice-Pres. Loren F. Dorman; publ. National News. 

National Wooden Pallet and Container Association: 1619 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 
1947; 360 mems.; Exec. Vice-Pres. William H. SaRdo, 

Jr- 

North American Wholesale Lumber Association: 1144 
Clifton Ave., P.O.B. 713, Clifton, New Jersey, N.J, 
07013; f. 1893; Exec. Vice-Pres. John J. Mulrooney. 

Southern Forest Products Association: P.O.B. 52468, New 
Orleans, La. 70152: f. 1914: Exec. Vice-Pres. William 
R. Ganser; 125 mems. 


METALS 

The Aluminium Association: 750 Third Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10017: f. 1935; Pres. S. L. Goldsmith, Jr.; Exec. 
Sec. and Treas. Richard A. Lillquist. 

American Society for Metals: Metals Park, Ohio 44073: f. 
1913; Man. Dir. Allan Ray Putman; 40,000 mems.; 
pubis. Metal Progress, Metallurgical Transactions (with 
TMS-AIME), asm News, Metals Abstracts and Index, 
etc. 

Copper and Brass Fabricators Council Inc.: 225 Park Ave., 
Room 315, New York, N.Y. 10017: f. 1964; Man. Dir. 
T. E. VelTfort. 

Copper Institute: 26 Broadway, New York City. (R. R. 
Eckert.) 

Lead industries Association: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 

N.Y. 10017; f. 1928; 80 mem. cos.; Pres. P. E. Robin- 
son; Vice-Pres. J. F. Smith; publ. Lead (2 a year). 

Manufacturing Jewelers and Silversmiths of America, Inc.: 

340 Howard Bldg., 155 Westminster St., Providence, 
R.I. 02903; f. 1880, inc. 1903; 1,700 mems.; Exec. Dir. 
George R. Frankovich; publ. American Jewelry 
Manufacturer (monthly). 

Zinc Institute Inc.: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

10017; f. 1918; Pres. P. E. Robinson. 


PAPER 

(see also Lumber) 

American Paper Institute, Inc.: 122 East 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1964; Chair. William R. Adams; 
Pres. Robert E. O'Connor. 

National Paper Trade Association Inc.: 220 East 42nd St., 
New York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1903; Pres. Donald J. 
Ramaker: Exec. Vice-Pres. Glenn Leach. 


National Office Products Association: Suite 1200, 1500 
WDson Blvd., Arlington, Va. 22209; Exec. Vice-Pres. 
William W. Goss. 

Paperboard Packaging Council: 1800 K St., N.W., Suite 600, 
Washington, D.C. 20006; f. 1933: Pres. S. E. Iciek. 

The Wall Paper Institute: 509 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y.; f. 1935; 12 mems.; Sec. Joseph Roby. 


PETROLEUM AND COAL 

American Petroleum institute: 2101 LSt., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20037; 1919; 7,000 mems.; Pres. Frank N. 

Ikard; Sec. E. E. Hammerbeck. 

Notional Coal Association: Coal Building, 1130 17th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1917; Pres. C. E. 
Bagge. 

National Petroleum Refiners Association: 1725 Desales 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1902; Pres. 
A. D. C. O’Hara; 150 mems,, 100 assoc, mems. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

American Business Press Inc.: 205 East 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1965; 92 member companies; Pres. 
Charles S. Mill. 

Book Manufacturers’ Institute: 161 East 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 10017; i* 19331 Pres. Robert A, Wunsch; 
Exec. Dir. Robert M. Peck. 

Lithographers National Association: 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y.; f. 1888, org. 1906: Exec. Dir. W. F. 
Maxwell; Sec. Edward D. Morris. 

National Book Commlttoo, Inc.; 58 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, N.Y.; f. 1954; 100 mems.; Chair. Norman H. 
Strouse; Exec. Sec. Margaret W. Dudley. 

Printing Industries of America, Inc.; 5223 River Rd., 
Washington, D.C. 20016; f. 1887 as United Typothetae 
of America; membership of over y.uoo commercial 
printing and allied industry firms in U.S.A.. Canada 
and elsewhere; Chair, of Board Joseph H. Hennage; 
Pres. Rodney L. Borum; Vice-Chair. James F. 
Conway; Treas. O. T. Hamilton; Sec. Frank Liedtke; 
publ. Pia Bulletin (monthly). 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
(see also Transport) 

American Public Utilities Bureau: 280 Broadway, New 
York 7 N. Y.; organized to assist municipalities,’ other 
public bodies, and consumers in public utility matters 
especially rates and policies in the public interest'; 
Dir. John Bauer; Sec. Rufus H. Reed. 

American Public Works Association: 1313 East 60th St., 
Chicago, 111. 60637: f. 1894; Exec. Dir. Robert D. 

P"bls. APWA Reporter 
(montldj), books on refuse collection, disposal, etc., 
research reports. ^ ■ 

American Water Works Association: 6666 West Ouinev 

^“235; f. 1881; Exe^ Din 
^onMy)°”^^°'^’ ^ WWA 

Public Administration Service: 1313 East 60th St., Chicago, 
111. 60637, f. 1933; Exec. Dir. Theodore Sitkoff. 
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RUBBER 

Ruwisr TiTancicctcfcn AsszHzfiZr.i iccc 


RultzT Trzis Ancjiatfcn 
Street. 2 i£~ Yczk 2 ^ 


cT ’r? 


tr Ycrt:, Ic;,: rf 





STOHE, CLAY A?(D SLASi PRODUCTS 
Araerican GFa.t!?rar$ Asszzf-Usn: 6d Zast 4’af Sa, 2sr= 
i'ork, K.Y. 10017; — -S34: Zir. Dc:.'ao3 V. 

Glass Packagfnf Insirtuts: r;oo K St.. ;A7r.. ~£jhir— 0=, 

ID-G- 2 COC’ 5 " ^^-^5 2.'“— ^ 

vT. 5 - 03 - 

UzUon^l Orxiihsi Sfons^ Asssti^’cn: 1415 Elliot £^e. 
bailerLcs- 

Kationa! Lima AssosTation: 5010 Yrlsoonsin So., N.V,'., 
rnanniECturers; Eocec. DE. RosEP.r S. Booocoo:-:,- 3 Iao. 

Lw:eographs fe-.-er}- r-oo rnoriths.. 

Halional Sand and Gravel Association; coo Spriog So., 
Sil'.'er Spring, i>Id. eopro; f. loio; Pres. Ke;.';.'zth 
E. Toei:?. 

Structural Clay Products Institute; 1520 rSth Street, 

Washington 6. D.C.; I. 1934; 160 mems.; Sec. J. J. 
Ceehak; publ. SCPJ 2 v<a's. ' 


TEXTILES 


ARiliated Dress Manufacturers Inc.; 1440 Broadway, New 
York Citj-. 

American Textile Manufacturers Institute, Inc.: 2124 
Wachovia Center, .ioo S. T'Toa St., Charlotte. N.C. 
28285; Exec. Vice-Pres. V.'". Ray Shockley; Sec.- 
Treas. F. S.ydle?. Love. 


The Custom Tailors and Designers Association of America, 
Inc.; 400 Sladison Avenue, New York 17, N-l.; f._i8_8i; 
Sec. C. D. Hunter; 850 mems.; publ. The Cvsimn 1 c’.lor 
(every 2 monthsl. 

Hat institute, Inc.: 358 5th Avenue, New York i, N.Y.; 1 . 
1929: Sec. Warren S. Siiith. 

International Association of Garment Manufacturers: 
347 5th Avenue, New York 6, N.Y.; f. 1908; Exec. Dir. 
J. Goldstein. 

Man-Made Fiber Producers Association Inc,: 1150 17th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; Pres. Cha^ie w. 
Jones; Exec. Asst. & Sec. Treas. L. K. iLuiTiN. 

Menswear Retailers of America: 390 National ^ess Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 20004; f. 1914! Exec. Dir. Don j . 
DeBolt. 


National Association of Woo! Manufacturers; 1^00 i/th St, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; New York Office; 386 
Park Ave. South, New York 10016; f. 1064, t'res. 
Jack A. Crowder. 

National Board of the Coat and Suit Industry: 45° 7th Ave., 
New York i, N.Y.; f. 1935: 1,200 mems. 


National Knitted Outerwear Association: 51 

Ave., New York, N.Y. looio; f. 1918; Pres. George 
Vargish; Chair, of Board James F. Nields, Ex . 
Dir. and Counsel S. S. Korzenik; Sec. Edward A 
Brandwein; publ. Knitting Times (weeklj), a a 3 
annuals. 



United Infants' and Children's Wear AsscciaStn In:,: ::5 

West S4th Sl. New York r, N.Y.: i. 1014; Pres. Henry 


TOBACCO 

Retail Tobacco Dealers of America, Inc,: StaCer Kil-.cz 
Hotel. Tth .-kvenue and 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 

publ. R-iziifrs Air:z-~:: 7 . 

Tobacco _Ais5:iEtlon of the United States: Raleigh. North 

Tobacco Merchants Assosiation of the U.S.: Smtier rlilton. 
Seventh .\ve. and 33rd St., New York. N-Y". icooi; 
f. 1915; Exec. Dir. M. K. Blco::; pub'. rr.H-.vr^E.:.'.-'- 
tnciir, I cisecc Traii Bsrcmzt'T, In/.'Trr.'i.-tH i cbt.'.n' 
Repsri, Tcbssso Upfsir. 


TRANSPORT 
(les also Public UlUUks} 


Aerospace Industries Association of America, Inc.: 1725 
De Sales St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036: f. 1019; 
Pres. K.ARL G. Harr. Jr.; Sec. S.amcel L- W kigkt; 27 
mems.; nubls. Aerospxct Facts and Figures, etc. 

Air Transport Association of America: 1700 New York 
Ave., Washington, D.C. 20006; i- 1036; Pres. P.aul R. 
Ign.atius: Sec. J.ack B. HEMrsTSAD; 26 corti.6c.2tev: 
airlines of U.S. and Canada; pubis Aii Ttsrsgct; 
Fact n-,:d Figures (annual;. 

American Bus Association: 1025 Connecticut ,\\v . 
Washington. D.C, 20036: f. 1926; Pres. .tnrKUR D. 
Lewis; Exec. Vice-Pres. Norm.an K. Sherlock; 700 
mems.; publ. Bus Facts. 


American Institute of Merchant Shipping: 1625 K St.. 
N.W., Washington. D.C. 20006: f. igoo; Pres. J. J 
Reynolds; Sec.-Treas. William J. CorrEv; 34 tnem 
companies. 

American Transit Association: S15 Connecticut Aye.. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006; f. 1882; Exec. \ icc- 
Pres. and Gen. Sec. Robert Sloan; publ. Passerger 


Transport. 

American Trucking Associations: i6i6 P St.. N.W.. 
Washington. D.C. 20030; 1. 1033. Pres Bi nm.tt t 
Whitlock. Jr.; 50 affiliated State .tssociation'^ ami 
District of Columbia: publ. Transport Topics (weekly). 


issociation of American Railroads: Amcrian 

Bide . 1920 L St.. N.W.. W'ashington. D.C. 20036, f. 
fo34: Pr«. and Chief Exec. Wh.l,.vm H, Di Mnsrv; 
Sen Vice-Pre-s. Cakl V. La’On; inem'- 7.I 
comprising 150 railroads; 78 I,-' ' '' 

Canada and .Mexico, inch 23 ont.-ita- Norlii .\ ■ ■ 
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Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Association: 32° New Center 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 48202; f. 1913: Chair. Richard 

L. Terrell; Pres. William D. Eberle. 

National Automobile Dealers’ Association: 8400 West Park 
Drive, Mclean, Va. 22101; 22,000 mems.; Pres. Reed 
T. Draper. 

Shipbuilders Council of America: 600 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037; f. 1921; Pres. Edwin 

M. Hood; 40 mems. 


Trade and Industry 

American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (AFL-CIO) : 815 i6th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006; f. 1955 by merger of American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; Pres. George Meany; Sec.-Treas. 
Lane Kirkland; 109 affiliated unions with total 
membership of 13,700,000 (igyy)', pubis. AFL-CIO 
News (weekly), Federationist (monthly). Free Trade 
Union News (monthly). 

AFL-CIO affiliates with 50,000 members and over. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

American Advertising Federation: 1225 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1905: Pres. Howard 
H. Bell; Chair. J. R. McCarty; Sec.-Treas. D. R. 
Cunningham; 40,000 mems.; pubis. AAF Washington 
Report and AAF Exchange (both 12 times a year). 

American Importers Association Inc.: 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1921; Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Gerald H. O’Brien. 

American Society of Association Executives: nor i6th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1920; Pres. James 
P. Low; c. 7,000 mems. 

Co-operative League Fund: 1828 L St., N.W., Suite 1100, 
Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1944; Exec. Vice-Pres. Dr. 
Allie C. Felder; publ. Fund Report. 

Electronic Industries Association: 2001 Eye St., N.W.. 
Washington, D;C. 20006; f. 1924; Pres. P. F. Mc- 
Closkey. 

Motion Picture Association of America, Inc.: 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10036; f. 1922; Pres. Jack J. 
Valenti; Sec. James Bouras. 

National Association of Broadcasters: 1771 N St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036; org. 1922; Pres. Vincent 
T. Wasilewski; Sec.-Treas. John G. Kinzer; 4,708 
mems. 

National Association of Purchasing Management: ii Park 
Place, New York, N.Y. 10007; f. 1915: 21,000 mems,; 
Exec. Vice-Pres, F. J. Wi.nters; publ. National 
Purchasing Review (every 2 months). Journal of 
Purchasing (quarterly). 

National Association of Realtors: 155 E. Superior St., 
Chicago, 111 . 60611; f. 1908; 115,000 mems.; Exec. 
Vice-jftes. H. Jackson Pontius; Vice-Pres. Admin. 
W. R. Magel; publ. Realtor’s Headlines (weekly news- 
letter). 

National Funeral Director’s Association of the United 
States, Inc.: 135 W. Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 53203; 
f. 1882; Exec. Dir. Howard C. Raether. 

National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association: 222 West 
Adams St., Chicago 111 . 60606; f. 1920; 1,400 mems.; 
Exec. Dir. Robert O. Wogstad; publ. NFWA 
Direction (monthly). 

National Ico Association: 7979 Old Georgetown Rd., 
Washington, D.C. 20014; f- 19171 Pres. Nikolai M. 
Petrovic. 


TRADE UNIONS 

In 1976 there were 175 unions, 109 affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Many unions based in the U.S.A. have 
members throughout North America. About 70 per cent 
of unions affiliated to the Canadian Labor Congress have 
their headquarters in the U.S.A. 
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Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union: 15 

Union Sq., New York, N.Y. 10003; f. 1976; Pres. 
Murray H. Finley; Sec.-Treas. Jacob Sheinkman; 
295,000 mems. 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America: 2800 North Sheridan Rd., Chicago, 
111 . 60657; f. 1897; Pres. Joseph Belsky; Sec.- 
Treas. Patrick E. Gorman; 427,000 mems.; publ. 
Butcher Workman (monthly). 

Amalgamated Transit Union: 5025 Wisconsin Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016; f. 1892; Pres. Dan 
V. Maroney; Sec.-Treas. John Rowland; 92,000 
mems.; publ. In Transit (monthly). 

American Federation of Government Employees: 1325 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005; Pres. Clyde M. Webber; Sec.-Treas. 
Nicholas J. Nolan; 255,000 mems.; publ. The 
Government Standard (monthly). 

American Federation of Musicians; 1500 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10036; f, 1896; Pres. Hal C. 
Davis; Sec.-Treas. J. Martin Emerson; 183,000 
mems.; publ. International Musician (monthly). 

American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees: 1625 L St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036; f. 1936; Pres. Jerry Wurf; Sec.-Treas. 
William Lucy; 679,000 mems.; publ. The Public 
Employee (monthly). 

American Federation of Teachers: 11 Dupont Circle, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1916; Pres. 
Albert Shanker; Sec.-Treas. Robert Porter; 
415,000 mems.; pubis. American Teacher (monthly). 
Changing Education (quarterly). 

American Postal Workers’ Union: 817 14th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005; f- 1906; Pres. Francis F. 
Filbey; Sec.-Treas. Jack Love; 247,000 mems.; 
pubis. The American Postal Worker (monthly), 
APWU News Service (weekly). 

Associated Actors and Artistes of America: 1500 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10036; Pres. Frederick 
O’Neal; Exec. Sec. Sanford I. Wolff; 85,000 
mems.; publ. Equity Magazine (monthly). 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
of America: 1828 L St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036; f. 1886; Pres. Daniel E. Conway; Sec.- 
Treas, Gregory Oskoian; 108,000 mems.' publ. 
B&‘C News (monthly). 

Brotherhood of Maintenance and Way Employees: 

12050 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48203; 
f. 1887; Pres. Harold C. Crotty; Sec.-Treas. B. L. 
Sorah; 73,000 mems. 


railway, Miriine ano Oicaiiisnip UierKS, 
Fright Handlers, Express and Station Employees: 

O Hare International Transportation Center 6300 
River Rd., Rosemont, 111 . 6ooi8' Pres Frfii T 
Kroll; Sec.-Treas^ D. A. Bobo; '104,000 mems^i 
publ. Railway Clerk Interchange (monthly). 



UZsIiED SiAliS 


OF AZ.IE 

Brotfcsrfiood cf Railway Carrasn 
and Canada: Cameri’s Bids., 4 


SICA 

CT tfc= Uniied Slater 



Communications Workers of America: :q 2=; KSt.. 

V.'a=:^r.^Gn, u.C. 20 gg 5; Pres. Glz:A- G. W.^tts: 

Glass Bottle Blowers Association of the United States 
and Canada: 60S ±lzsz Balri~ore Pike, Media. Pa. 

1S40; Pres. ii.-^srRY A. TcT.2.zv; Sec.- 


Intematicnai Printing and 
Union: 17:2 Rr.rce is'..-.r. 



Graohio Com: 

M.W.. Y 



IntsrnaUonsl Typograohica! Union: P.o B. :s-. 

Sandy Bzvrs: 'Ser.-Treas. rHe>;As"\\Y K^yckJ 
5 Q,cc“0 rr.-en'.s. 

International Union cf Allied Industrial Workers cf 
America: 5520 V.ks;; Okiarirr.'.r. Ave.. MdwAukY.'. 

22-25; Pres. DoriJNicK P .M-.r-nesro: S-er.- 
ireas. Kay::ond K. Reinhoix'; S^.cvre n'.e::-..- 


Graphic Arts International Union: icod L St.. M.vr.. 
YVasninzton, D.C. 20036; Pres. Ksnnzth T- Bko’.vn; 
Sec.'Treas. M.'zszzy' a.. T.ayi.or; Si.ooo laenis. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 
International Union; 120 East 4th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45202; i. 1S91; Pres. Edv-ard T. H.^nley; 
Sec.'Treas. John Gibson; 307,000 meins. 

International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada: RKO Bldg., 1270 Ave. of the 
Americas, Suite 1900, Xew York. X.Y. 10020: f. 
1S93: Pres. AV.alyer F. Diehl; Sec.-Treas. H.tROLD 
F. Ch.ydv.-ick; 30,000 mems. 

International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers: 1750 Yew York .\ve., Y.W.. Suite 400, 
Washington, D.C. 20006; Pres. John H. Lyons; 
Sec. JOH.N McIve.an; 160,000 mems. 

International Association of Fire Fighters: 1750 Yew 
York Ave., Y.W., Washington. D.C. 20006; f. 191S; 
Pres. Willi.a:.! How,\rd McCle.nn.an; Sec.-Treas. 
Frank A. Palumbo; 150,000 mems. 

International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers: 1300 Connecticut Ave., Y.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036; f. 1SS9; Pres. Floyd E. Smith; 
Sec.-Treas. Eugene Glover; 630,000 mems. 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers: Yew 

Brotherhood Bldg., 8th St. at State .Yve.. Kansas 
Cit}', Kansas 66101; f. 18S0; Pres. H.^rold J. Buoy. 
Sec.-Treas. Ch.vrles F. YIoran; 130,000 mems. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers: 1125 
15th St., Y.W., Washington, D.C. 20005; Pres. 
Charles H. Pill.vrd; Sec. Joseph D. Keen.vn; 

815.000 mems. 

International Brotherhood of Painters and Allied 
Trades of the United States and Canada; Cniteci 
Unions Bldg., 1750 Yew York .Yve., Y.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006; Pres. S. Pr.^^nk R.\ftery; Sec.- 
Treas. YIichael DiSilvestro; 160,000 mems. 

International Chemical Workers’ Union: 1655 West 
Market St., .Ykron, Ohio 44313; f. I 9 t 4 '- i ''es- 
Frank D. Martino; Sec.-Treas. J. -Y. Fho.mas. 

50.000 mems. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union: 1710 
Broadway, Yew York, Y.Y. looig; f. igoo, 1 res. 
Sol C. Chaikin; 340,000 mems. 

International Longshoremen’s Association: 17 BaGer>' 
Place, Room 1530, Yew York, N.\. 10004. * 
Thomas W. Gleason; Sec.-Treas. HarkV K. 
Hasselgre.n; 63,000 mems. 

International Molders’ and Allied Workers’ Union; 
1225 East .McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45 - 200 . 
f. iSsg; Pres. .Ynton J. Tuizna. Sec. William p. 
C.ATES; 50,000 mems. 


International Union of Bricklayers and Allied Craftsmen: 

Sis istn St.. Y V. . W'2.sh:r.gt2:'., D.C. eo.'os; P.'l-s. 
Thomas F. MusrKY; Sec. John T. Joyce; 11 8, coo 

International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers: 1126 loth St., Y.W., Washiucten. D.C. 
20236; f. 1049; Pres. D.avio J. F:t2m.\vr;cy; Scc.- 
Treas. George Hutchens; 238,020 mero.s. 

International Union of Operating Engineers: 1125 i-:l; 
St., Y.W.. Washingion, D.C. 20036; f. iSoo; Pres, 
J. C. Turner; Sec.-Treas. Russell Conlon; 

300.000 mems. 

Internationa! Woodworkers of America: 1622 Yorth 
Lombard St., Portland, Ore, 07217; f. 1030; Pres. 
Keith Johnson; Sec.-Treas. Robert Gerwig; 

53.000 mems. 

Laborers’ International Union of North America; 005 
loth St.. Y.W.. Washington. D.C. 20000; 1. 1003; 
Pres. -Yngelo Fosco; Sec.-Treas. W. N'eknu; Kri;i'; 

475.000 mems. 

National Association of Letter Carriers of The United 
States of America: 100 Indiana .Yve,. Y W . 
Washington, D.C. 20001; f. 1S80; Pres. James H. 
Radem.acher; Scc.-Treas. Tonv K. Huerta; 

151.000 mems. 

Office and Professional Employees International Union: 
265 W'est 14th St., Suite t>io. Yew Y'ork, Y.Y. 
10011; Pres. Howard Coughlin; Sec.-Treas. 
WiLLi.A.M .-Y. Lowe, 78,000 mems. 

Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union: 

P.CLB. 2S12. 1030 Champa St.. Dciivor. Colo. 
80201: f. igi8; Pres. .V E. YMtospiuoN; Sec.-Tiea- 
.Y C. Sap.atine; 143,000 mems 

Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International 
Association of the United States and Canada: 1125 
17th St.. Y.W.. Wa.shiiigton. DC 20030; I 180), 
Pres. Joseph T. Pomer, Sec.-Treas, John J, 
H.al’ck; 50,000 mems. 

Retail Clerks’ International Association: smtiulge 
Bld.u., 1775 K St.. Y W., W.i-^hmgtoii, D.C 20000, 
f. iSSS; Pres, (vacant): See -Treas, Wiiliam H 
Wvnn; 620,000 mems. 

Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union: 101 

West 31st St., Yew Y'ork, Y.Y, kiooi; t. 1037; 
Pres. Alvin J-L Heaps; Sec -Treas, I-rank Parki.r. 

131.000 mems. 

Seafarers’ International Union of North America: 675 

4tli .Y\e.. Brooklvn. Y.Y'. 11232. f. 1038; Ires, 
Paul Hall; Sec.-Treas. Joseph DiC.iorgio, 

95.000 mems. 

Service Employees’ International Union; oeo i;th m, 

Y W.. Suite 70S, Washiiictou, DC. 20('0'«, 1 
George Hardv; Sec -Treas CrEoRtu. J-: I'.mr* hh o. 
507.00k) nK'in'i. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Sheet Rletaf Workers’ Internationa! Association: 

United Unions Bldg., New York Ave.. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006; f. 1888; Pres. Edward J. 
Carlough; Sec.-Treas. David S. Turner; 120,000 
mems. 

Transport Workers Union of America: 1980 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10023; I- i935; Pres. Matthew 
Guinan; Sec.-Treas. Roosevelt Watts; 95,000 
mems. 

United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada: goi Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001; f. 1889; Pres. 
Martin J. Ward; Sec.-Treas. Joseph A. Walsh; 
228,000 mems. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America: loi Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, 

D. C. 20001; f. 1881; Pres. William Sidell; Sec. R. 

E. Livingston; 650,000 mems. 

United Paperworkers International Union: 63-03 
Horace Harding Expressway, Flushing, N.Y. 11365; 
Pres. Joseph P. Tonelli; Sec.-Treas. William L. 
Franks; 265,000 mems. 

United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America: URWA Bldg., South High St., Akron, 
Ohio 44308; f. 1935; Pres. Peter Bommauito; Sec.- 
Treas. Ike Gold; 156,000 mems. 

United Steelworkers of America: Five Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222; Pres. I. W. .^.bel; Sec.-Treas. 
Walter J. Burke; 960,000 mems. 

United Transportation Union: 14600 Detroit Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 44107; f. 1969; Pres. Al H. 
Chesser; Sec.-Treas. John H. Shepherd; 122,000 
mems. 

Utility Workers Union of America: 815 i6th St., N.W., 
Suite 605, Washington, D.C. 20006; f. 1945; Pres. 
Harold T. Rigley; Sec.-Treas. Marshall M. 
Hicks; 52,000 mems. 

Independent unions with 50,000 members and over. 

American Association of Classified School Employees: 

1730 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036; Pres. Jack G. Willard; Sec. Lavern C. 
Stecher; 96,720 mems. 


Trade and Industry, T ransport 

American Nurses’ Association: 2420 Pershing Rd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 64108; Pros. Anne Zimmerman; Sec. Joan 
Guy; 200,000 mems. 

Distributive Workers of America: 13 Astor Place, New 
Y'ork, N.Y. 10003; Pres. Cleveland Robinson; Sec.- 
Treas. David Livingston; 50,000 moms. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America: 25 Louisiana Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 ; f. 1903; Pres. Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons; Sec.-Treas. Ray Sciioessling; 2,000,000 
mems. 

International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union: 

118S Franklin St., San Francisco, Calif., 94109; 
I. 1937; Pres. Harry Bridges; Sec.-Treas. Louis 
Goldblatt; 58.000 mems. 

International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America: 8000 
East Jefferson .Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48214; f. 1935; 
Pres. Douglas A . Fraser; Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey; 

I, 400,000 mems. 

National Association of Government Employees: 2S5 

Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 02127; Pres. Kenneth 
T. Lyons; Sec. William Norton; too, 000 mems. 

National Education Association of the United States: 1201 
16th St., N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20036; Pres. John 
Edward Ryor; Dir. Terry Herndon; 1,165,620 
mems. 

National Federation of Federal Employees: 1016 i6th St.. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1917; Pres. James M. 
Peirce; Sec.-Treas. Rita M. Hartz; 100,000 mems. 

Telecommunications International Union: P.O.B. 5462, 
Hamden, Conn. 16518; Pres. John W. Shaughnessy; 
Sec.-Treas. Kay Dresler; 50,000 mems. 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine V/orkers of America: 

ii East 51st St., New York, N.Y. 10022; Pres. Albert 

J. Fitzgerald; Sec.-Treas. Boris Block; 165,000 
mems. 

United Mine Workers of America: 900 15th St., N.W., 

Washington, DC. 20005; f- 1896; Pres. Arnold R. 
Miller, Sec.-Treas. Harry Patrick; 213,110 mems. 


TRANSPORT 


Interstate Commerce Commission: 12th Street and Con- 
stitution Ave., N.W., Washington. D.C. 20423; L 1887; 
federal body with regulatory authority over domestic 
surface common carriers; jurisdiction extends over rail, 
inland waterway, oil pipelines and motorized traffic’; 
Chair. George M, Stafford. 


PRINCIPAL RAILWAYS 


Alaska Railroad: Pouch 7-2111 Anchorage, Alaska 99510; 

Gen. Iilan. W. L, Dorcy, 840 km. 

Amtrak (National Railroad Passenger Corporation): 955 
L’Enfant Plaza North, Washington, D.C. 20024; f. 
1971; public corporation, took over passenger services 
of 13 investor-owned railroads; Pres. Paul H. Reistrup. 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co.: 80 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, 111. 60604; Chair, of Board, Pres, 
and Chief Exec. Officer John S. Reed; Vice-Pres. Exec. 
Dept. J. C. Davis; 20.231 km. 

Boston and Maine Corporation: 150 Causeway St., Boston, 
Mass. 02114; f. 1835; Pres, and Chief Exec. Officer 
A. G. Dustin. 


Burlington Northern Inc.: Head Office: 176 East Fifth St., 
bt. Paul, Mmn. 55101; 1 . 1977; preg Norman M 

^3 E.xec. Louis W. Menk; 

o3.77° *rm. 

Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 
merger; Chair. Cyrus S. Eaton - Pres, 
and Chief Exec. Hays T. Watkins; 16,888 km. ’ 

Chicago Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad: Union 
Station, Chicago, 111. 60606; Trustee S. E G Hillman' 

TON J- WORTH NG- 

TON L. Smith; 16,483 km. 
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Chicago and North Western Transportation Co.: 400 West 
Madison St., Chicago, 111. 60606; Pres. L. S. Provo; 
16,500 km. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co.: La Salle St. 
Station, Chicago, 111. 60603: f. 1947; Chair, and Chief 
Exec. Theodore E. Desch; Pres. Wieli.^m J. Dixox; 
11,850 km. 

Consolidated Rail Corporation (Conrail) : Transportation 
Center, Six Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 19104; 
I. 1976 by merger; Chair, and Chief Exec. Edward G. 
Jordan; Pres. Richard D. Spence; 27,353 km. 
Delaware and Hudson Railway Company: D & H Bldg., 40 
Beaver St., Albany, N.Y. 12207; Pres. C. B. Sterzing, 
Jr.; 2,696 km. 

Denver .and Rio Grande Western Railroad Co.: One Park 
Central, 1515 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 80217; Chair. 
G. B. Aydelott; Vice-Pres. H. W. Bushacher; 
3,056 km. 

Illinois Central Gulf Railroad Co.: 233 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 60601; f. 1851; Chair, and Chief Exec, 
Stanley E. G. Hillman; Pres. William J. Taylor; 
15,000 km. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co.: Katy Bldg., Dallas, 
Tex. 75202: Line originated 1870, inc. 1922; Chair, and 
Pres. R. N. Whitman; 3,581 km. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Co.: 210 North 13th St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 63103; f. 1849; Chair. D. B. Jenks; Pre.s. J. H. 
Lloyd; 14,206 km. 

Norfolk and Western Railway: 8 North Jefferson St., 
Roanoke, Va. 24042; f. 1S96; Pres, and Chief Exec. 
Officer John P. Fishwick; Exec. Vice-Pre.s. Robert B. 
Claytor; 12,145 km. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company: 906 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo, 63101; f, 1916; Chair, and Pres. R. C. 
Grayson; Vice-Pres. W. F. Thompson; 7,633 km. 

Seaboard Coast Line Railroad Co.: 500 Water St., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 32202; Pres, and Chief E.xec. Officer Prime F. 
Osborn; 26,393 km. 

SOO Line Railroad Company: Minneapolis, Minn. 55440; 
i. 1961; Pres. Leonard H. Murray; Exec. Vice-Pres. 
C. H. Clay; 4,590 miles. 

Southern Pacific Transportation Company: i Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 94105; Chair, and Chief Exec. 
B. F. Biaggini; Pres. D. K. McNear; 21,699 

Southern Railway System: 920 15th St., Washington, D.C. 
20005; Pres. L. Stanley Crane; 10,461 miles. 

Texas fic Pacific Railway Co.: Fidelity Union Tower, 
Dallas, Tex. 75201; Chair. D. B. Jenks; Pres. J. H. 
Lloyd; 3,443 km. 

Union Pacific Railroad: 345 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10022; inc. Utah 1897; Chair. Board of Dirs. and Chief 
Exec. Officer F. E. Barnett; Pres. J. C- Kenefick; 
15.579 km. 

Western Pacific Railroad Company: 526 Mission st., San 
Francisco, Calif. 94105; f. 1916; Pres, and Chief Excc. 
R. G. Flannery; 2,155 km. 

Associations 

Association of American Railroads: American Railroads 
Bldg., 1920 L Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; 
f. 1934; Pres, and Chief Exec. Officer Stephen Ailes, 
Sen. t'’ice-Pres. Carl V. Lyon. 


Transport 

American Short Line Raiiroad Asscn.: 2000 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; f. 1913; Pres, 
and Treas. P. Howard Croft; Vice-Pres. and Gen. 
Counsel C. H. Johns; 252 mems. 


ROADS 

Federal Highv/ay Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Transportation: Includes Bureau of .Motor Carrier 
Safety; Fed. Highwaj' Administrator William M. 
Cox; pubis. Public Roads, A Journal of Highway 
Research (quarterly). Highway and Uiban M'ass Transit 
(quarterly). Highway Statistics (annual). 

In 1975 there were 6,175,577 km. of roads, of which 
64.653 km. were motorway, 772,812 were main or national 
roads and 81 per cent were paved. 


Motoring Organizations 

American Automobile Association: 8111 Gatehouse Rd., 
Falls Church, Va. 22042; f. 1902; 1901. mems.; Pres. 
James B. Creal. 

American Automobile Touring Alliance: 2040 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19103; f. 1932; 1,000,000 mems.; 
Gen. Sec. John K. Shockley. 

National Automobile Club: i Market Plaza, San Francisco. 
Calif. 94105; 528,000 mems,; Pres, and Chief Excc. G. 
Halliburton. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 

Day Line, Inc. (Inc. 1962): Pier 81, Foot of West 41st St.. 
New York 36, N.Y.; seasonal services on the Hudson 
River between New York and Bear kit. State Park, 
West Pt. U.S. Military Academy and Poughkeepsie; 
Pres. Francis J. Barry. 

Interlake Steamship Co.: 200 Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115; Gen. Man. D. A. Groh; con- 
tractors for freight carriage on the Great Lakes; 19 
vessels. 

Federal Barge Lines, Inc.: 7501 South Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 63111; f. 1918; year-round direct service on 
Lower Mississippi, Illinois, Ohio and Warrior-Tomhig- 
bee Rivers and Gulf Intacoastal Waterway; seasonal 
direct service on Upper Mississippi and Missouri Rivers; 
Pres. Peter Fanchi, Jr.; Sec. D. W. Miller. 

Kinsman Lines: 1548 Rockefeller Bldg.. Cleveland, 
Ohio 44113; bulk cargo on the Great Lakes; Pres, 
Robert S. Lucas. 

Nicholson Lines: 1465 West Jefierson Ave., Detroit, Mich,; 
daily service across Lake klichigan for loaded road 
vehicles, petroleum tanker service; Pres. F. L. Hewitt; 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. P. G. Findlay. 

United States Steel Corporation, Lake Shipping: 600 Grant 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Vice-Pres. C. F. Beuke.ma (Lake 
Shipping); Gen. Man. W, B. Buhr'ian.n: -j? 

Wilson Marino Transit Company: 55 Public Square; 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113: services on the Great Lakes. 
Pres. J. C. Rieger: 14 vessels. 
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Transport 


OCEAN SHIPPING 


Federal Maritime Commission: noo L St., N.W,. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20573; f. 1961 to regulate the waterborne 
foreign and domestic offshore commerce of the U.S.; 
Commission is composed of 5 mems., appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Maritime Administration/Maritime Subsidy Board: Dept, 
of Commerce,. Washington, D.C. 20230; concerned 
with administration of Government aid to shipbuilding, 
shipping and port development; Sec. James S. Dawson, 

Jr- 

Principal Ports 

The two largest ports in the U.S.A. in terms of traffic 
handled are New York, handling over iq6 million short 
tons in 1972, and New Orleans, Louisiana (125 million 
short tons); many other large ports serve each coast, 41 
of them handling between 9 and 71 million tons of traffic 
annually. The deepening of channels and locks on the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Waterway, allowing the passage 
of large ocean-going vessels, has increased the importance 
of the Great Lakes ports, of which 13 handle over lo million 
short tons. The largest of the inland ports, Chicago, handled 
over 46 million short tons in 1972. 

Principal Companies 

Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc.: Two Pennsylvania Plaza, 
New York, loooi; services worldwide; Pres. G. C. 
Halstead; Vice-Pres. O. A. Swenson. 

American Export Isbrandtsen Lines Inc.: 26 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10004; break-bulk freight services: 
U.S. Atlantic, Great Lakes to Mediterranean; U.S. 
Atlantic to Red Sea, India, Pakistan. Far East; Great 
Lakes to Europe and England; container freight ser- 
vices: between Northern Europe, England and Mediter- 
ranean; passenger freighter services; to India and 
North Africa, Lebanon, Greece, Turkey, Spain; Chair, 
of Board Admiral John M, Will; Pres. Manuel Diaz; 
Exec. Dir. Donald G, Aldrige; Sec. Robert P. 
Whitman, Jr.; 38 vessels. 

American President Lines Ltd.: 601 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 94108; f. 1929; Services: east and west 
coasts N. America, Mediterranean, Far East; Pres. N. 
Scott; Sec. J. D. Kenny; 23 vessels. 

Amoco Shipping Co.: 200 East Randolph Drive, Chicago, 
111. 60601; Marine Transportation Dept.; Pres. H. 
Rinkema. 

Barber Steamship Lines Inc.: 17 Battery Place, New York, 
N.Y. 10004; f. 1883; services to the Mediterranean, 
Middle East, Far East, New Zealand, Fiji Islands, 
West Africa, the Caribbean and South America; Chair. 
E. J. Barber; Pres. William J. Shields. 

Bull & Co. (Inc.), A. H.: 115 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y.; 
Pres. M. F. Bloomenstiel; Sec. J. Hatgis; 8 vessels. 

Chevron Shipping Company: 555 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 94120; world-wide tanker services; Pres. L. C. 
Ford; Vice-Pres. W. H. Banks, G. W. Colberg, R. W. 
Macaulay; 77 tankers. 

Columbia Transportation Division, Oglebay Norton Com- 
pany: 1200 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 44115; 
services on the Great Lakes; Pres. John J. Dwyer; 
19 vessels. 

Delta Steamship Lines Inc. (Delta Line): P.O.B. 50250, 
1700 International Trade Mart, New Orleans, La.; 
Chair. F. E. Farwell; Pres. Capt. J. W. Clark; 11 
vessels. 


Exxon Company, U.S.A.: Marine Dept., P.O.B. 1512, 
Houston, Tex. 77001; Gen. Man. O. R. Menton; 17 
tankers. 

Farrell Lines Inc.: One Whitehall St., New York, N.Y. 
10004; f. 1926; regular mail, passenger ' and freight 
services from U.S. and Canadian Great Lakes ports to 
West, South and East Africa; U.S. Atlantic ports to 
West, South and East Africa; U.S. Atlantic and Gulf 
of Mexico ports to Australia/New Zealand and U.S. 
and Canadian Pacific ports to Australia, Now Zealand 
and Pacific islands; Chair. James A. Farrell, Jr.; 
Pres. Thomas J. Smith; Exec. Vice-Pres. C. W. 
Swenson. 

Global Marine Inc.; 811 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90017; Chair, of Board R. F. Bauer; 13 vessels. 

Hudson Waterways Corpn.: i Chase Manhattan Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 10005; Pres. John Corcacas; Vice- 
Pres. Engineering Charles Nealis; tramp services. 

Interocean Shipping Company: i State St. Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 10004; Pres. S. M. Moodie; carriage of 
bulk materials in foreign trade; 3 vessels. 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. Inc.; Lykes Center, 3ooPoydras 
St., New Orleans, La. 70130, and at Houston, Galves- 
ton, Washington, Nevv York; f. rgoo; routes to west 
coast. South America, Far East, South and East 
Africa and Europe; Chair. Jos T. Lykes, Jr.; Pres. 
W. J. Amoss; 41 vessels. 

Marine Transport Lines, Inc.: 60 Broad St., New York, 
N.Y. 10004; tanker and cargo services with 2 associated 
companies; Chair. F. S. Sherman; 55 vessels. 

Matson Navigation Company; 100 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94105; inc. 1901; container and other 
freight services between U.S. West Coast, Hawaii and 
Guam; Pres. M. H. Blaisdell. 

Moore McCormack Lines Inc.: 2 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 10004; services to North and South America, 
South and East Africa; Pres. Robert E. O'Brien; 14 
vessels. 


Pacific Far East Lino Inc,; One Embarcadero Center, San 
Francisco, Calif. 941 11; container services to Guam 
Pacific, Far East; Pres. L. C. Ross; Vice-Pres. K. s’ 
Lynch, G. J. Gmelch. 


Prudential-Grace Lines Inc.: r New York Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10004; Pres. S. S. Skouras; serves U.S.A.- 
Panama Canal, South and Central America, Caribbean, 
i^6ditGrr3.nG3.n 3,nd, L6v3.iit portsj 28 vessels. 

United Fruit Company: (Steamship Service): 30 St. Tames 
Ave Boston Mass. 02116; f. 1899; services New 
York to Latin America and Europe; Pres. John M. Fox- 
Sec. Franklin Moore; 15 vessels. 


Lines, Inc. (Del,); i Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 10004; freight service to Europe, Far East; Pres. 
Edward J. Heine; 30 vessels. 


Waterman Steamship Corporation: 120 Wall St., New 
TT c c -U' services to Europe, Middle East, 
U S.S.R., the Far East; Pres. E. P. Walsh; Sec. R. S. 
Walsh; 19 vessels. 


i, 4. A A J W iV iJ 

American Steamship Owners’ Mutual Protection and In- 
domnity Assen. Inc.: 25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


CIVIL AVIATION 


Transport, Tourism 


Civil Aeronautics Board: Universal Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20428; f. 1938; five mems. appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate; regulates aspects of 
and promotes domestic and international civil aviation; 
Chair. John E. Robson. 

Federal Aviation Administration: Dept, of Transportation, 
800 Independence Ave., S.W., Washington, D.C. 20591; 
f. 1958; promotes safety in the air, regulates air com- 
merce and assists in development of an effective 
national airport system; Administrator Langhorne M. 
Bond. 

Principal Scheduled Companies 

American Airlines Inc.: 633 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017; f. 1934; internal flights, services to Canada, 
Mexico, Caribbean; Chair., Pres, and Chief Exec. 
Albert V. Casey; fleet of 87 Boeing 707, ii Boeing 
747, 1 15 Boeing 727, 25 DC-io. 

Braniff Airways Inc.: Braniff Tower, P.O.B. 35001, Dallas, 
Tex. 75235; f. 1928; Chair, of Board and Chief Exec. 
Officer Harding L. Lawrence; Pres, and Chief 
Operating Officer Russell Thayer; serves U.S. main- 
land and Hawaii, Mexico and South America, con- 
necting service between London and Dallas-Fort Worth 
was planned to start in 1978; fleet of 77 Boeing 727, 
14 Douglas DC-8, i Boeing 747. 

Continental Air Lines Inc.: Los Angeles International 
Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. 90009; f. 1934: Chair. R. F. 
Six; Pres. A. Damm; international and domestic 
services; fleet of 16 DC-io-34, 40 Boeing 727. 

Delta Air Lines Inc.: Hartsfield, Atlanta International 
Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 30320; Chair, and Chief Exec. 
W. T. Beebe; Pres. D. C. Garrett; domestic services 
and services to Venezuela, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, 
Canada, Bermuda, the United Kingdom and the 
Bahamas; fleet of 58 DC-g, 13 DC-8, 84 Boeing 727, 
3 Boeing 747, 21 Lockheed i-ioii. 

Eastern Air Lines Inc.; Miami International Airport, 
Miami, Fla. 33156; f. 1938; Chair., Pres, and Chief Exec. 
F. Borman; serves entire eastern half of U.S., Texas, 
Seattle, Washington, Portland, Oregon, Los .'Vngeles, 
California, Nebraska, U.S. Virgin Islands and Puerto 
Rico; international services to Canada, Mexico, 
Bahamas, Jamaica, Bermuda, Antigua, Dominican 
Republic, Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Lucia, Barbados 
and Trinidad; fleet of 83 DC-9, ^^5 Boeing 727, 15 
Lockheed Electra, 32 Lockheed L-ioii. 

Frontier Airlines: Denver, Colo. 80207; f. 195°; Pres. A. L. 
Feldman; fleet of 28 Convair 580, 24 Boeing 737. 
3 Twin Otter. 


Hawaiian Airlines Inc.: P.O.B. 3000S, Honolulu Inter- 
national Airport, Honolulu, Hawaii 96820; f. 1929; 
Pres., Chair, and Chief Exec. John H. Magoon, Jr.; 
fleet of 10 Douglas DC-9. 

Hughes Airvrest: San Francisco International Airport, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94128; f. 1944: Pres. Russell V. 
Stephenson; fleet of 37 DC-9, 5 Fairchild F-27, 
5 B-727-200. 

National Airlines Inc.: P.O.B. 592055, Airport Mail Facility, 
Miami. Fla. 33159; f. 1934; Chair, and Chief Exec. 
L. B. Maytag; Sec. J. M. Lindsey; fleet of 2 DC-8, 38 
Boeing 727, 2 Boeing 747, ii Douglas DC-10. 

Northv/est Orient Airlines, Inc.: Minneapolis St. Paul 
International Airport, St. Paul, Jlinn. 55111; f. 1926; 
Chair, and Chief Exec. Donald W. Nyrop; Pres. M. ]. 
Lapensky; coast to coast domestic services and 
services to Canada. Alaska, Japan, Hong Kong, the 
Philippines, Okinawa, Taiwan, Hawaii and Europe; 
fleet of 21 Boeing 747, 65 Boeing 727, 2 Boeing 707/320, 
22 DC-io-4b. 

Pan American World Airways: The Pan Am Bldg., Nev.- 
York, N.Y. 1001 7; f. 1927; Chair, and Chief Exec. Wil- 
liam T. Seawell; services connect 92 stations in 64 
countries on all continents; fleet of 39 Boeing 747, 46 
Boeing 707, 13 Boeing 727. 

Trans World Airlines Inc. (TWA): 605 Third --Vve., New 
York, N.Y. 10016; f. 1925; Chair. L. Edwin Smart; 
Pres. C. E. Meyer, Jr.; domestic and international 
services connecting 13 countries; fleet of 100 Boeing 
707, 74 Boeing 727, ii Boeing 747, 19 Douglas DC-9, 
30 TriStar, 22 L-ioii. 

United Air Lines Inc,: P.O.B. 66100, Chicago, 111 . 60O66; 
Pres. Richard Ferris; domestic services from coast to 
coast, Canada and to the Hawaiian Islands; fleet of iS 
Boeing 747, 85 DC-8, 150 Boeing 727, 59 Boeing 737, 
15 DC-8 Freighters, 37 DC-io. 

Western Air Lines Inc.: P.O.B. 92005, Los /Vngeles,_ Calif. 
90009; f. 1925; Chair, of Board Arthur F. Kellv'; 
Pres. Do.Mi.Nic P. Renda; North .\merican services; 
fleet of 18 Boeing 720, 5 Boeing 707, 24 Boeing 737, 21 
Boeing 727, 7 DC-io. 


Association 

National Aeronautic Association of the U.S.A. Inc.: S21 

15th St., N.W., Washington 20005, D.C.; f. iqoS". 
150,000 mems.; Chair. J. B. Montgo.mery; Pres. 
Joh.n R. Alison; publ. National Aeronautic Association 
Newsletter. 


TOURISM 


United States Travel Service: U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. 20230; f. 1961; Government 
Agency; Dir. Fabian Chavez, Jr. 

Convention Office 

International Conventions Office: c/o American Embassy, 
Bldg. A, Room 225, 2 ave. Gabriel, Pans 7500S. 

American Society of Travel Agents Inc,: 360 Lexington 
Ave New York, N.Y. 10017; f. 193U over 11,000 
mem’s.; Exec. Vicc-Pres. George L. Fichtenbauh; 
publ. AST A Travel News'. AST A notes. 



Tourism 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The communications media have played a crucial part 
in the development of a homogeneous American culture. 
Jazz, pop-rock music, advertising, comic-books, television 
and films are all aspects of America’s popular culture which 
have had a great impact on the development of the arts 
both in the U.S.A. and the rest of the world. 

N ew art museums open at the rate of two per month. There 
are over one thousand symphony orchestras, the most 
famous being in Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. The main theatrical centre is the area of 
New York City on and near Broadway, but there are also 
over five thousand community theatres and four hundred 
summer theatres. For the first fifty years of this century 
Hollywood, California was known as the film capital of the 
world although in recent years the cinema has suffered 
from competition with television. 

National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities: 806 

15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20506; f. 1965; an 
independent agency which develops and promotes 
national support for the arts and hurfianities in the 
U.S.; consists of the following bodies; 

National Endowment tor the Arts: 2401 E St., N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 20506; f. 1965 to support the 
development and growth of cultural resources in the 
U.S. bj’ giving matched grants to non-profit 
organizations, and unmatched grants to individuals; 
Chair. Nancy Hanks. 

National Endowment tor the Humanities: 806 15th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C, 2050,6; f. 1965 to support 


research, teaching, public programmes, improved 
university curricula and state and community 
programmes which encourage development and 
appreciation of the humanities; Chair. Ronald S. 
Berman. 

National Council on the Arts and National Council on 
the Humanities: advise the respective endowment 
Chairmen on policies and procedures; each Council 
has 26 members chosen by the President. 

Federal Council on the Arts and the Humanities: 

co-ordinates the activities of the endowments with 
the work of other Federal agencies; Chair. John 
Richardson, Jr. 

The Federal Government grants aid to the arts under the 
following programmes; literary and music programmes of 
the Library of Congress and the National Gallery, the 
Office of Education (Arts and Humanities Branch), John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. Direct aid to the 
arts is also granted as an incidental part of wider pro- 
grammes, such as the Cultural Presentations Program, the 
cultural exchange agreements with the U.S.S.R., the Urban 
Renewal Program. 

Most states organize their own arts councils, which play 
a significant role in giving official support to the arts, 
notably in the states of New' York, North Carolina and 
California. City and county governments have also 
developed a variety of channels for economic aid to the 
arts, and business corporations, charitable foundations and 
wealthy individuals frequently contribute at both state and 
county levels. 


PRINCIPAL THEATRES 


There are some 50 permanent professional theatre 
companies operating in the U.S.A., mostly created as non- 
profit undertakings. The following is a selection of the 
most important companies: 

Tho Actors Studio Theater: New York, N.Y.; f. 1962; Dir. 

Lee Strasberg. 

The Actor's Workshop: San Francisco, Calif. 

Alley Theatre: 615 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex. 77002; f. 
1947; Man. Dir. Iris Siff. 

The American Place Theater: in West 46th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10036; Dir. Wynn Handman; Assoc. Dir. Julia 
Miles. 

The American Shakespeare Theater: East 31, Highway 95, 
Stratford, Conn.; 1,500 seats; April to Sept, 
APA-Phoenix (formerly Phoenix Theatre)-. New York, 
N.Y.; f. 1953. 

Arena Stage and the Kreeger Theater: 6th and M Sts. S.W., 
Washington, D.C.; f. 1950; Prod. Dir. Zelda Fichand- 
ler; Exec. Dir. Thomas C. Fichandler. 

Center Stage: Baltimore, Md.; Artistic Dir. Stan Wojewod- 
SKl; j\Ian. Dir. Peter W. Culman. 

Cincinnati Playhouse in the Park: 962 Mt. Adams Circle, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202; Prod. Dir. Michael Murray. 

The Cleveland Play House: 2040 East 86th St., P.O.B. 
1989, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; f. 1915; Dir. Richard 
Oberlin. 

Tho Guthrie Theater: Minneapolis/St. Paul, Minn.; Artistic 
Dir. Michael Langham; Man. Dir. Donald Schoen- 

BAUM. 


J. F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts: 2700 F St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20566; f. 1971; has complete 
facilities for opera, ballet, film and all forms of drama 
and musical theatre; Chair. Roger L. Steves; Exec. 
Dir. Martin Feinstein. 

Lincoln Center for tho Performing Arts: Vivian Beaumont- 
Theater Bldg., 150 West 65th St., New York, N.Y. 
10023; facilities for all the performing arts; Producer 
J. Papp. 

Milwaukee Repertory Theater; Milwaukee, Wis. 53202; 
f. 1954; Man. Dir. Sara O’Connor; Artistic Dir. 
John Dillon. 


Minnesota Theater Company, Tyrone Guthrio Theater: 725 

Vineland Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 55403: f. 1967. 

Now York Shakespeare Festival: 425 Lafayette St., New 
york, N.Y.; f. 1952; Producer Joseph Papp; Assoc. 
Reducer Bernard Gersten; produces at several 
metres, including a mobile theatre, throughout New 


There are 754 opera-producing groups in the U.S.A., the 
most important being the New York Metropolitan Opera 
(Pres. George S. Moore), the New York City Opera, the 
Chicago Lync Opera and the San Francisco Opera (Dir. 
Merge Cunningham). 

The New Yo A (Ety Ballet, under the direction of George 
Balanchine, the San Francisco Ballet, the National Ballet 
in Washing^ton, are among the most important ballet 
world-famous modern dance company of 
Martha Graham has no permanent home. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Tourism, Atomic Energy 


PRINCIPAL ORCHESTRAS 


The following were the major orchestras in 1977, 
according to annual income or budget. 

Atlanta Symphony Orchestra: Atlanta Memorial Arts 
Center, 1280 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30309; 
f. 1945; Music Dir. Robert Shaw; Gen. Man. F.’ 
Ratka. 

Baltimore Symphony; rao W. Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore. 
Md. 21201; 1 . 1916; Pres. Joseph Meyerhoff; Gen. 
Man. J. Leavitt; Conductor Sergiu Comissiona. 

Boston Symphony: Boston, Mass.; f. 1881: Music Dir. 
Seiji Ozawa; Principal guest conductor Coli.v Davis; 
Boston Pops Orchestra, Boston, Mass.; f. 1.885; Con- 
ductor Arthur Fiedler. 

Buffalo Philharmonic: Philharmonic House, 26 Richmond 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 14222; f. 1936; Conductor and 
Music Dir. Michael Tilso.v Thomas; Mans. Ruth L. 
Spero, Michael E. Bielski. 

Chicago Symphony: 220 South Michigan .A.ve., Chicago, 
111 . 60604; f. 1891; Pres. Paul R. Judy; Chair, of Board 
Stuart S. Ball; Gen. Man, Joh.v S. Edwards; Mu.sic 
Dir. Sir Georg'Solti. 

Cleveland Orchestra: nooi Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
44106; Musical Dir. Lorin Maazel; Gen. Man. 
Ken'xeth Haas. 

Dallas Symphony: P.O.B. 26207, Dallas, Tex. 75226; f. 
1900; Pres, and Man. Dir. Lloyd H. Halde.man; 
lilusic Dir. Edwardo Mata. 

Denver Symphony: 1615 California St.. Denver, Colo. 
80202; Conductor Bria.v Priest.man; Iffan. Oleg 
Lobanov. 

Detroit Symphony: 20 Auditorium Drive, Detroit, Mich. 
48226; f, 1914; Conductor Antal Dorati; Exec. Dir. 
Marshall W. Turkin. 

Honolulu Symphony: 1000 Bishop St., Honolulu, Hawaii 
96813; Conductor Robert La-Marchi.va. 

Houston Symphony: Jones Hall, 615 Louisiana, Houston, 
Tex. 77002; f. 1913; Music Dir. Lawrence Foster. 

Indianapolis Symphony: Clowes Memorial Hall, cap. 2200, 
4600 Sunset Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 462o8,_Gen. >Man. 
Sidney H. Weedman; Musical Dir, John Nelson. 

Kansas City Philharmonic: 210 W. loth St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 64105; Exec. Dir. Howard Jarratt; Music Dir. 
Maurice Peress. 


Los Angeles Philharmonic: 135 N. Grand ,A.ve.. Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90012; f. 1919; Conductor Zubin 
Mehta; E-xec. Dir. Er.nest Fleiscii.'ia.n.n; .Music Dir. 
Elect Carlo .Maria Giulini. 

Milwaukee Symphony: 929 Nortli Water St., .Milwaukee, 
M'is. 53202; Conductor Ken.neth Schek.merhorn. 

Minnesota Orchestra: nu Nicollet .Mall, .MinneapolE, 
Minn. 55403; Conductor S. Skrowaczewskt. 

National Symphony Orchestra: John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, Washington, D.C. 20566; f. 
1931; Music Dir. Mstislav Rostropovich. 

New Jersey Symphony: 213 Washington St,, Newark, N.J. 
07101; Conductor Thomas Michalak. 

New Orleans Philharmonic-Symphony: 203 Carondclet St., 
Suite 903, New Orleans, La. 70130. 

New York Philharmonic: New York, N.Y.; f. iS-jz; .Music 
Dir. Zubin Mehta; Laureate Conductor Leonard 
Bernstein. 

North Carolina Symphony: P.O.B. 28026, Raleieli. N.C. 
27611; Conductor John Gosli.ng. 

Philadelphia Orchestra: Philadelphia, Pa.; .Musical Dir. 
Eugene Ormandy. 

Pittsburgh Symphony: 600 Penn Aye., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
15222; Musical Dir. Andr£ Previn. 

Rochester Philharmonic: Rochester, N.Y.; Music Dir. D. 
Zinman; Assoc. Conductor I. Jackson. 

St. Louis Symphony: 718 North Grand Blvd , St. Louis, 
Mo. 63103; Conductor Jerzy Semkow. 

San Antonio Symphony: log Lexington Ave., San .\ntonio, 
Tex. 78205; f. 1939; Conductor ^’■ICTOR Alessandro. 

San Francisco Symphony: 107 War .Memorial Veteran’s 
Bldg., San Francisco, Calif.; Music Dir. and Conductor 
Edo de Waart; Exec. Dir. J. Scaitdi. 

Seattle Symphony: 305 Harrison St., Seattle, Wash. 
98109: f, 1903; Pres, William Bain, Jr.; Gen. Man. 
Lanham Deal; .Music Dir. and Conductor R.mner 
Miedel. 

Syracuse Symphony: 41 1 .Montgomery St., Syracu'^e, N Y 
13202; Conductor Christopher Keene. 

Utah Symphony Orchestra: 55 West First South, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84101; Pres. Wendell J. Ashton. 
Conductor Maurice Abravanel. 

There were also 102 regional and metropolitan orchc«trn-s 
in 1977. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Energy Research and Development Administration (ERDA): 

20 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. W’ashington, D.C. 20545, 
f- 1974: Administrator Dr. Robert C. Sea.m.^ns 

Energy Resources Council: f. 1974: interagency m the 
Executive office of the President; Chair., Secretary ot 
the Interior Tho.mas Kleppe. 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NEC): 1717 ^ 
Washington. D.C. 20555; f. 1974 i licensing and regula- 
tory body; Chair. Marcus .'\. Rowden. 

MAJOR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT INSTALLATIONS 
Ames Laboratory : Ames, Iowa; Dir. Dr. Robert S. Han- 
sen. 


Argonne National Laboratory: Argonne, Ilk; Dir. Dr, 
Robert G. Sachs 

Bettis Atomic Power Laboratory: Pittsburgh, Pa-I Gen. 
Man. W. H. Hamilton. 

Broohhaven National Laboratory: Upton, Long Island. 

N.Y.; Dir. Dr. Maurice Goldhaber, 

Burlington Plant: Burlington, Iowa; Man. K. B. Jewell. 

Feed Materials Production Center: Fcmald, Oliio; Man. 
James H. Noyes, 

Hanford Facilities: Richland, Wash.; nine contract.c. in 
eluding Pacific Northwest Laboratcra- [see lehni ]. 

Idaho National Lngmn'nnf: Lah ’tat'oy: bkiho j .n. , 
Idaho 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Kansas City Plant: The Bendix Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Gen. Man. R. J. Quirk. 

Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory: Schenectady, N.Y.; Gen. 
Man. H. E. Stone. 

Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory : P.O.B. 1663, Los Alamos, 
N. Mex. 87545; Dir. Harold M. Agnew. 

Mound Laboratory: Miamisburg, Ohio; Project Dir. H. K. 
Nason. 

Nevada Test Site: Mercury, Nev.; Gen. Man. J. R. 
Crockett. 

Notre Dame Radiation Laboratory: Notre Dame, Ind. 
46556; Dir. Prof. Robert H. Schuler. 

Nuclear Materials and Propulsion Operation: P.O.B. 15132. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45215; Man. W. H. Long. 

Nuclear Rocket Development Station: Jackass Flats, Nev.; 
Project Man. R. L. Yordy. 

Oak Ridge National Laboratory: Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Dir. 
Herman Postma. 

Oak Ridge Production Facilities: Paducah, Ky.; Vice-Pres. 
R. F. Hibbs. 


Atomic Energy, Universities and Colleges 

Pacific Northwest Laboratory: Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Battelle Blvd., P.O.B. 999. Richland, Wash. 99352; 
Dir. Dr. T. W. Ambrose. 

Pantex Plant: Amarillo, Tex.; Man. R. B. Jewell. 

Portsmouth Gaseous Diffusion Plant: Piketon, Ohio; Gen. 
Man. N. H. Hurt. 

Princeton Plasma Physics Laboratory: James Forrestal 
Research Center, Princeton, N.].; Dir. Dr. Melvin B. 
Gottlieb. 

Rocky Flats Plant: Rocky Flats, Colo.; Gen. Man. Dr. 
Lloyd M. Joshel. 

Sandia Laboratory: Sandia Base, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
Pres. J. A. Hornbeck. 

Savannah River Laboratory: Aiken, S.C.; Dir. C. H. 
Ige. 

Stanford Linear Accelerator : Palo Alto, Calif.; Dir. W. K. H. 
Panofsky. 

E. 0 . Lawrence Radiation Laboratory: Berkeley and 
Livermore, Calif.; Dir. (vacant). 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

Universities and colleges providing higher education to doctorate level with at least 9,000 students. 


Entries are arranged alphabetically according to state. 

Alabama ' 

Auburn University: Auburn; 951 teachers, 12,500 students. 

Troy State University System: Troy; 326 teachers, 10,530 
students. 

University of Alabama: University; 816 teachers, 16,567 
students. 

University of Alabama In Birmingham: Birmingham; 1,271 
teachers, 12,539 students. 

Alaska 

University of Alaska: Fairbanks; c. 350 teachers, c. 22.000 
students. 

Arizona 

Arizona State University: Tempe; 1,402 teachers, 34,366 
students. 

Northern Arizona University: Flagstaff; 550 teachers, 
11,536 students. 

University of Arizona: Tucson; 1,768 teachers, 29,213 
students. 

Arkansas 

University of Arkansas: Fayetteville; c. 750 teachers, 
14,037 students. 

California 

California Polytechnic State University: San Luis Obispo; 
850 teachers, 14,800 students. 

California State Polytechnic University, Pomona: Pomona; 
687 teachers. 12,651 students. 

California State University, Chico: Chico; 750 teachers, 
12,100 students. 

California State University, Fresno: Fresno; 722 teachers, 

15,000 students. 

California State University, Fullerton: Fullerton; 750 
teachers, 20,993 students. 

California State University, Hayv/ard: Hayward; 679 
teachers, 12,000 students. 


California State University, Long Beach: Long Beach; 

1,868 teachers, 31,800 students. 

California State University, Los Angeles: Los Angeles; 
1,400 teachers, 25,600 students. 

California State University, Northridge: Northridge; 1,400 
teachers, 25,000 students. 

California State University, Sacramento: Sacramento; 900 
teachers, 20,700 students. 

San Diego State University: San Diego; 1,852 teachers, 

31.000 students. 

San Francisco State University: San Francisco; 1.450 
teachers, 24,335 students. 

San Jose State University: San Jose; 1,570 teachers, 27,283 
students. 

Stanford University: Stanford; 2,563 teachers, 11,557 
students. 

University of California: Berkeley and 8 campuses; c. g,ioo 
teachers, c. 128,000 students. 

University of Southern California: Los Angeles; 1,686 
teachers, 28,402 students. 

Colorado 

Colorado State University; Fort Collins; 1,200 teachers, 

18.000 students. 

University of Colorado: Boulder; c. 32,000 students. 

University of Northern Colorado: Greeley, 605 teachers, 
10,829 students. 

CONNECTUCUT 

Central Connecticut State College; New Britain; 415 
teachers, 12,727 students. 

Southern Connecticut State College: Now Haven; 541 
teachers, 11,902 students. 

University of Connecticut; Storrs; 1,133 teachers, 2s. 118 
students. 

Yale University: New Haven; c. 1,500 teachers, c. 9,000 
students. 
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Delaware 

University of Delav/are: Newark; 782 teachers, 20,979 
students. ■ ’ 

District of Columbia 

The American University: Washington, D.C.; 425 teachers, 
12,974 students. 

The George Washington University: Washington, D.C.; 
2,656 teachers, 20,255 students. 

Georgetown University: Washington, D.C.; 1,300 teachers, 
11,297 students. 

Howard University: Washington, D.C.; 1,908 teachers, 
10,813 students. 

Florida 

Florida State University: Tallahassee; 1,279 teachers, 
20,962 students. 

University of Florida: Gainesville; 2,614 teachers, 26,341 
students. 

University of Miami: Coral Gables; 1,307 teachers, 18,034 
students. 

University of South Florida: Tampa; 1,200 teachers, 22,000 
students. 

Georgia 

Georgia Institute of Tech.^ology: Atlanta; 860 teachers, 
9,500 students. 

Georgia State University: Atlanta; c. 1,005 teachers, 
c. 21,000 students. 

University of Georgia: Athens; 1,660 teachers, 21,500 
students. 

Hawaii 

University of Hawaii at Manoa: Honolulu; 20,890 students. 

Illinois 

Depaui University: Chicago; 336 teachers, 1,052 students. 

Eastern Illinois University: Charleston; 600 teachers, 9,879 
students. 

Loyola University: Chicago; 1,800 teachers, 15,202 
students. 

Northeastern Illinois University: Chicago; 426 teachers, 
9,945 students. 

Northern Illinois University: DeKalb; 21,690 students. 

Northwestern University: Chicago; 1,309 teachers, 11,421 
students. 

Southern Illinois University: Carbondale; 21,214 students. 

Southern Illinois University: Edwardsville; 12,212 students. 

The University of Chicago: Chicago; 1,120 teachers, 9,480 
students. 

University of Illinois: Urbana; 7,037 teachers, 58,342 
students. 

Western Illinois University: Macomb; 788 teachers, 13,604 
students. 

Indiana 

Ball State University: Muncie; 881 teachers, 17,139 
students. 

Indiana State University: Terre Haute; 709 teachers, 
11,200 students. 

Indiana University: Bloomington; 1,512 teachers, 32,921 
students. 

Purdue University: West Lafayette; 2,100 teachers, 30,194 
students. 

Iowa 

Iowa State University of Science and Technology: Ames; 
21,831 students. 

University of Iowa: Iowa City; 1,231 teachers, 22.393 
students. 


Universities and Colleges 

Kansas 

Kansas State University of Agriculture and Applied 
Science: Manhattan; 17,220 students. 

University of Kansas: Lawrence; 1,350 teachers 24.300 
students. 

Wichita State University: Wichita; 762 teachers, 14,842 
students. 

Kentucky 

Eastern Kentucky University: Richmond; 725 teachers, 
12,571 students. 

University of Kentucky: Lc.xington; 1,875 teachers, 39,516 
students. 

Western Kentucky University: Bowling Green; 670 
teachers, 13,586 students. 

Louisiana 

Louisiana State University— Baton Rouge: Baton Rouge; 
24,500 students. 

Louisiana Tech University: Ruston; 375 teachers, 9,000 
students. 

Northeast Louisiana University: Monroe; 391 teachers, 
9,143 students. 

Southern University: Baton Rouge; 430 teachers, 9,512 
students. 

Tulane University of Louisiana: New Orleans; S93 teachers, 
9,462 students. 

University of New Orleans: New Orleans; 600 teachers, 

14.000 students. 

University of Southwestern Louisiana: Lafayette; 5S1 
teachers, 13,000 students. 

Maine 

Colby College: Watervillc; 159 teachers, 11,593 students. 

University of Maine at Orono: Orono; 596 teachers, 10,6,88 
students. 

Maryland 

Johns Hopkins University: Baltimore; 1,230 teachers, 
10,250 students. 

Towson State University: Baltimore; 430 teachers, 14,355 
students. 

University of Maryland System: College Park; c. 48,000 
students. 

Massachusetts 

Boston College: Chestnut Hill; 945 teachers, 12,381 
students, 

Boston University: Boston; 1,326 teachers, 24,000 students. 

Harvard University: Cambridge; 5.170 teachers, 19,322 
students. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology: Cambridge; i.oSo 
teachers, 8,597 students. 

Northeastern University: Boston; 1.800 teachers. 36.132 
students. 

University of Lowell: Lowell; 412 teachers, 0,73’ students. 

University of Massachusetts: Amherst; i.jf'o teachers, 

24.000 students. 

jMICHIGAN 

Central Michigan University: .Aloimt Pleasant; 7.(0 teachers. 

16.000 students. 

Eastern Michigan University: Ypnlanti; 810 le.acher.s, 
18,930 students. 

Ferris State College: Big Rapids; 535 teachers, o.ofx’ 
students. 

Michigan State University: La.st Dansing: 2.00; tcac.ur,;. 
43.749 student.s. 
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University of Michigan: Ann Arbor; ^,442 teachers, 35,990 
students. 

Wayne State University: Detroit; 1,881 teachers, 34,818 
students. 

Western Michigan University: Kalamazoo; 22,238 students. 

Minnesota 

Mankato State University: Mankato; 590 teachers, 12,535 
students. 

St. Cloud State University: St. Cloud; 555 teachers, 11.525 
students. 

University of Minnesota: Minneapolis; 4,738 teachers. 
55,761 students. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi State University: Mississippi; 750 teachers. 
12,225 students. 

University of Southern Mississippi: Hattiesburg; 576 
teachers, n,ooo students. 

Missouri 

Central Missouri State University: Warrensburg; 455 
teachers, 10,145 students. 

Saint Louis University: Saint Louis; 1,714 teachers, 10,167 
students. 

Southv/est Missouri State University: Springfield; 530 
teachers, 12,138 students. 

University of Missouri: Columbia and 3 campuses; 2,058 
teachers, 48,938 students, 

Washington University: Saint Louis; .e: 2,000 teachers, 
11.539 students. 

Montana 

Montana State University: Bozeman; 9,400 students. 

Nebraska 

University of Nebraska: Lincoln and Omaha; 1.998 
teachers, 37,179 students. 

New Hampshire 

University of New Hampshire: Durham; 590 teachers, 
10,297 students. 

New Jersey 

Fairley Dickinson University: Rutherford; 1,238 teachers, 
18,750 students. 

Kean College of Nev/ Jersey: Union; 449 teachers, 13,748 
students. 

Montclair State College: Upper Montclair; 590 teachers, 

15.000 students. 

Princeton University: Princeton; 677 teachers, 5,887 
students. 

Rutgers University: New Brunswick; 2,200 teachers, 
46,306 students. 

Seton Hall University: South Orange; 343 teachers, 9,902 
students. 

William Paterson College of Nev/ Jersey: Wayne; 370 
teachers, 1 1,800 students. 

New Mexico 

New Mexico State University: Las Cruces; 525 teachers, 

1 1.000 students. 

The University of New Mexico: Albuquerque; 957 teachers, 
23,475 students. 

New York 

Adelphi University: Garden City; -545 teachers,- 10,500 
students. 


Universities and Colleges 

City University of Nev/ York: New York; c. 11,600 teachers, 
253, students. 

Columbia University: New York; 3,766 teachers, 15,157 
students. 

Cornell University: Ithaca; c. 1,700 teachers, 17,689 
students. 

Fordham University: Bronx and New York; 810 teachers, 
13,863 students. 

Hofstra University: Long Island; 560 teachers, 9,500 
students. 

Long Island University: Long Island; c. 1,000 teachers, 
24,400 students. 

New Yorl: University; New York; 4,603 teachers, 38,125 
students. 

Pace University: New York; 800 teachers, 16,100 students. 

Rochester Institute of Technology: Rochester; 879 teachers, 
12,671 students. 

Saint John’s University: Queens; 730 teachers, 15,838 
students. 

State University of Nev/ York: Albany; 4,603 teachers, 
38,125 students. 

North Carolina 

Duke University: Durham; 1,549 teachers, 9,970 students, 

Johnson C. Smith University: Charlotte; 76 teachers. 
14,088 students. . ■ 

University of North Carolina: Chapel Hill and 15 institu- 
tions. 

Ohio 

Bov/ling Green State University: Bowling Green; 716 
teachers, 16,054 students. 

Case Western Reserve University: Cleveland; 1,150 
teachers, 8,466 students. . ' • 

Cleveland State University: Cleveland; 725 teachers, 17,350 
students. 

Kent State University: Kent; 1,056 teachers, 27,700 
students. 

Miami University: Oxford; 745 teachers, 17,824 students. 

Ohio State University: Colombus; 3,600 teachers, ,54,640 
students, : ■ 

University of Akron: Akron; 900 teachers, 22,017 students. 

University of Cincinnati: Cincinnati; 3,161 teachers, 
50,950 students. 

University of Toledo: Toledo; 652 teachers, 15,003 students. 

Youngstown State University: Youngstown; 778 teachers, 
15.573 students. 

Oklahoma 

Central State University: Edmond; 415 teachers, 12,763 
students. 

Oklahoma State University: Stillwater; 1,163 teachers, 

21,000 students. 

Univorsity of OklQhomQi I'^orman and 2 campuses* i 
teachers, 25,329 students. 

Oregon 

Oregon State University i Corvallis; 1,500 teachers 16 000 
students. 

Portland State University: Portland; 556 teachers, 14,241 
students. ^ 

”"'students°*^ Oregon: Eugene; 932 teachers, 17,849 
Pennsylvania 

Drexel Coltege: Philadelphia; 315 teachers, 10,557 students. 
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Indiana University of Pennsylvania: Indiana; 649 teachers, 
ir.irg students. 

The Pennsylvania State University: University Park; 
3,863 teachers, 68,223 students. 

Temple University: Philadelphia; c. 3,000 teachers, 33,000 
students. 

University of Pennsylvania: Philadelphia; 4,722 teachers. 
20,538 students. 

University of Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh; 2,204 teachers, 
34,913 students. 

Villanova University: Villanova; 542 teachers, 9,300 
students. 

West Chester State College: West Chester; 491 teachers, 
9,168 students. 

Rhode Island 

University of Rhode Island: Kingston; 750 teachers, 16,030 
students. 

South Carolina 

Glemson University: Clemson; 850 teachers, 11,361 
students. 

University of South Carolina: Columbia; 1,724 teachers, 
30,111 students. 

Tennessee 

East Tennessee state University: Johnson City; 511 
teachers, 10,288 students. 

Memphis State University: Memphis; 825 teachers, 22,395 
students. 

Middle Tennessee State University: Murfreesboro; 470 
teachers, 10,514 students. 

University of Tennessee System : Knoxville and 4 campuses; 
3,092 teachers, 48,550 students. 

Texas 

East Texas State University: Commerce; 365 teachers, 
9,500 students. 

Lamar University: Beaumont; 496 teachers, 12,800 
students. 

North Texas State University: Denton; 1,114 teachers, 
15,773 students. 

Sam Houston State University: Huntsville, 360 teachers, 
9,300 students. 

Southern Methodist University: Dallas; 630 teachers, 9.105 
students. 

Southwest Texas State University: San Marcos; 580 teachers, 
13,354 students. 


Universities and Colleges 

Stephen F. Austin State University: Macodoches; 435 
teachers, 11,293 students. 

The Texas A & M University System: College Station; 
2,086 teachers, 38,000 students. 

Texas Tech University: Lubbock; 1,386 teachers, 22,176 
students. 

University of Houston: Houston; 1,750 teachers, 30.000 
students. 

University of Texas System: Austin; c. 4,730 teachcr.s, 
c. 72,170 students. 

Utah 

Brigham Young University: Provo; 1,235 teachers, 25,000 
students. 

University of Utah: Salt Lake City; 1,350 teachers, 22,500 
students. 

Utah State University: Logan; 4S7 teachers, 9,113 students. 

Virginia 

OW Dominion Universiiy: A'or/olk; 626 teachers, j 3,262 
students. 

University of Virginia: Charlottesville; 1,531 teachens, 
15,529 students. 

Virginia Commonwealth University: Richmond; 1,292 
teachers, 17,982 students. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University: 

Blacksburg; 1,699 teachers. 19,314 students. - 

Washington 

University of Washington: Seattle; 2,382 teachers, 
students. 

Washington State University: Pullman; 945 teachers, 
16,184 students. 

Western Washington State College: Bellingham; 495 
teachers, 9,200 students. 

West Virginia 

Marshall University: Huntington; 385 teachers, 11,160 
students. 

West Virginia University: Morgantown; 1.694 teachers, 
20,964 students. 

Wisconsin 

Marquette University: Milwaukee; 740 teachers, 12,001 
students. 

University of Wisconsin System: Madison; c. 143,000 
students. 
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AMERICAN SAMOA GUAM NORTHERN MARIAT^A ISLANDS 
TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS UNITED STATES VIRGIN ISLANDS 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


American Samoa is an island group in the southern Central Pacific along latitude I4°S. at about loi^itudc 170 W. Its seven 
islands of Tutuila, Tau, Olosega. Ofu. Annuu. Rose and Swains, lie some 3,700 km. south-west of Honolulu (Hawaii). It is 
an unincorporated territory of the United States. The capital is Pago Pago on Tutmla. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

Area: 194.8 square kilometres (76.1 square miles). 

Population (1970 census): Total 28,000: Ofu 411, Olosega 
410, Tau 1,317, Tutuila 25,357, Swains 74, Aunuu, Rose 
(uninhabited): Pago Pago (capital, on Tutuila Island) 

■ 2,291. Total population (1974): 29,190. 

Agriculture (1976 — metric tons, FAO estimates): Coconuts 

10.000, Roots and tubers 9,000, Bananas 3,000. 
Papayas, pineapples and breadfruit are also grown. 

Livestock (1976 — FAO estimates): Chickens 38.000, Pigs 

8.000, Goats 8,000. 

Industry: Canned Fish $64,000,000 (1975): Electricity 64.2 
million kWh. worth $2.4 million (1976). 

Currency: United States currency, see page 1559. 

Budget {1976): Local Revenue $3,931,000; Congressional 
grants and direct appropriation. $26,752,500; Other 
Federal grants $13,181,000; Total receipts $37,953,154- 

External Trade (1976 — U.S. $): Impoyts: $50,690,638; 
$64,892,749. 

Transport (1976); Roads: Motor vehicles 3,872; Shipping: 
Ships entered 872; cleared 867; Civil Aviation: Planes 
arriving at Pago Pago airport 9.498; Passenger arrivals 
and departures 138,129. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

American Samoa is administered by the United States 
Department of the Interior. According to the 1966 con- 
stitution executive power is vested in the Governor. The 
Governor’s authority extends to all operations within the 
territory of American Samoa. He has veto power with 
respect to bills passed by the Fono (Legislature). The Fono 
consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives, with 
a President and a Speaker presiding over their respective 
divisions. The Senate is composed of 18 members elected 
according to Samoan custom from local Chiefs. The House 
of Representatives consists of 20 members elected by 
popular vote. The Fono meets twice a year, in February 
and July, for not more than 30 days and at such special 
sessions as the Governor may call. The Governor has the 
authority to appoint heads of departments. Local govern- 
ment is carried out by indigenous officials. In August 1976 
a referendum on the popular election of a Governor and 
Lieut.-Governor resulted in an affirmative vote. On Sep- 
tember 13th, 1977, the Secretary of the Interior issued an 
order which provided for gubernatorial elections every 
four years. The first of these elections was held on Novem- 
ber 8th, 1977, and on January 3rd, 1978. the first popularly 
elected Samoan Governor was inaugurated in Pago Pago. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

Governor; Peter Tau Coleman. 

Lieutenant-Governor; High Chief Tufele Li’ a. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

High Court: Consists of four Divisions; Appellate, Trial, 
Probate and Land and Title. Appellate Division has 
limited original jurisdiction and hears appeals from the 
other three. Trial Division hears original cases $300 
and over in civil as well as criminal cases. It serves as 
appellate court for 59 District Courts; Traffic Courts; 
Small Claims Court. Land and Title Division hears 
cases involving communal land questions and dis- 
position of Matai titles to family litigants. 

Chief Justice: William K. O’Connor. 

Associate Justice: Richard I. Miyamoto. 


RELIGION 

The population is largely Christian. 

Roman Catholic; under the jurisdiction of Bishop of 
Samoa and Tokelau; H.E. Cardinal Pio Taofinu’u 
(Cardinal’s Residence, Box 532, Apia, Western Samoa). 

Protestant Churches: denominations active in the 
Territory include the Congregational Christian Church, the 
Methodist Church, the Church of Jesus Christ of 
the Latter-Day Saints. Assemblies of God, Church of 
the Nazarene, Seventh Day Adventists and Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. 


THE PRESS 

Daily Bulletin: Office of Samoan Information, Pago Pago; 
English; daily; Editor Neal Corbett; circ. 3,600. 

Samoa News: P.O.B. 57, Pago Pago; twice a week; circ. 

3,000. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Radio Station WVUV: P.O.B. 2S0, Pago Pago; former 
government-administered station leased to Radio 
Samoa Ltd. in 1975; programmes in English and 
Samoan; 113 hours a week. 

TELEVISION 

KV2K: Pago Pago; f. 1964; government-owned; pro- 
grammes in English and Samoan; operates Channels 2, 
4 and 5, broadcasting for 18 hours on weekdays and 
12 hours on Saturdays and Sundays; Gen. Man. 
Thomas Little. 

In 1977 there were 27,000 radio sets and 6,000 television 
sets. 
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AvKTXcan Samoa 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

(cap.=capital; dep.= deposits; m. = million) 

Bank of Hawaii: P.O.B. 69, Pago Pago, American Samoa 
96799; f. 1969; cap. $i3.3m., dep. $946.Sm.; Pres. 
Wilson P. Cannon, Jr.; Man. Roger E. O’Connor. 

Citibank N.A.: P.O.B. 2599, Pago Pago. 

Development Bank of American Samoa: P.O. Box 9, Pago 
Pago; f. 1969; cap. S3m.; a government-owned non- 
commercial undertaking; Chair, and Pres. Holden W 
Olsen. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

DEVELOPMENT 

Office of Economic Development and Planning and The 
Economic Development Commission: Pago Pago; f. 
1969. 

American Samoa Development Corporation: Pago Pago, 
f. 1962; financed by Samoan private shareholders. 

Division of Agricultural Development and Extension 
Services: f. 1973 out of other departments to co-or- 
dinate agricultural development on behalf of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


INSURANCE 

G.H.C. Reid and Co. Ltd. 

Burns Philp (SS) Company Ltd. 

Hartford insurance Co. 

Richard Gebauer. 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There are about 60 kilometres of paved and S kilometres 
of secondary roads. 

Non-scheduled commercial buses operate a ser\-ice over 
67 km. of main and secondary roads. 

SHIPPING 

There are various passenger services from the U.S. 
Pacific coast and Australia (mainly Sydney) and New 
Zealand, that call at Pago Pago. Inter-island boats operate 
frequently between Western and American Samoa. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

American Samoa is served by Air New Zealand, Conti- 
nental Airlines, Pan American World Airways, Polynesian 
Airlines and South Pacific Island Airways. 
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' Guam 


GUAM 


Guam is an unincorporated territory ot the United States under the i««®diction of the Depart^ It the 

southernmost and largest of the Mariana Islands, situated about 2,170 km. south of Tokyo (Japan) and 5,300 km. west 01 

Honolulu Hawanl. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Area: 541 sq. km. 

Population (1975); 105,400. Servicemen and dependants, 
about 24,500. Capital: Agana. 

Agriculture: Production (1976); Fruit and vegetables 
1.2 million lb.; Eggs 2,007,500 dozen; Pork 513.000 lb.; 
Beef 78,795 lb.; Fish 208,131 lb.; Poultry 120.600 lb. 


industry: Industries, including an oil refinery, a brewery 
and textile and garment firms, were established in the 
early 1970s, in addition to existing smaller-scale manu- 
facturing of soft drinks and watches. Tourism is ex- 
panding rapidly; annual tourist expenditure is esti- 
mated at over Sioo million. 

Tourism: No. of visitors ('000): (1971) 119.1: {1972) 185.4; 
{1973) 242.7: (1974) 260.6; (1975) 491.6; (1976) 205. 


FINANCE 

United States currency, see p. 1559. 
BUDGET 

(1975 — U-S. S million) 


Revenue 


Income Taxes ..... 

68.03 

Business Privilege Tax .... 

21.96 

Real Estate Property Tax 

0.76 

Other Local Taxes .... 

3.16 

Licences and Permits .... 

0.51 

Court Fines and Forfeits 

0.38 

Use of Money and Property . 

1.03 

Federal Grants-in-Aid .... 

14.82 

Charges for Current Services . 

5.20 

Other Revenues . . - . , 

1.44 

Total Revenue . 

117,29 


Expenditure 


Current Operating Programmes; 

General Government .... 

16.43 

Public Safety ..... 

10.57 

Conservation of Health and Hospital 

15,76 

Social and Community Services* . 

5-94 

Public Schools and Public Library 

51,13 

Recreation ..... 

0.94 

Protection and Development of Re- 
sources ...... 

4.51 

Utilities and Other Enterprises 

10.87 

Repayment of Rehabilitation Loans 

2.70 

Total Current Operating Programmes . 

118.85 

Previous Years' Operating Encumbrances. 

0-34 

Capital Improvement Projects 

6.81 

Total Expenditure 

126.00 

Overall Surplus ..... 

7,15 


* Includes sanitation and waste removal. 

Source: Accounting Division, Department of Administration, Government of Guam. 

External Trade: (1974) Imports S259 million; Exports Shipping: Vessels entered (1973) 950; Freight (1975) 
519.9 million. entered 680,700 tons, cleared 534.300 tons, in transit 

31,000 tons. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Guam is governed under the Organic Act of Guam of 
1950, which gave the island statutory local power of self- 
government and made its inhabitants citizens of the 
United States, although they cannot vote in national 
elections. Their delegate to the House of Representatives 
is elected every two years. Executive power is vested in a 
civilian Governor, first elected in 1970. Elections for the 


governorship occur every four years. The Government has 
14 executive departments, whose heads are appointed by 
the Governor with the consent of the Guam Legislature. 
The Legislature consists of 21 members elected by popular 
vote every two years. It is empowered to pass laws on local 
matters, including taxation and fiscal appropriations. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 

Governor: Ricardo Jerome Bordallo. 
Lieutenant-Governor: Rudolph Guerrero Sablan. 

LEGISLATURE 

Speaker: Joseph F. Ada. 

Elections; November 1976. The Republican Party won 
13 seats, the Democratic Party 8 seats. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

District Court of Guam: Judge appointed by the President. 
The court has the jurisdiction of a district court of the 
United States in all cases arising under the law of the 
United States and original jurisdiction over such other 
cases arising in Guam as the Guam Legislature does 
not transfer to courts of its own creation. Appeals may 
be made to the Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
and to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Presiding Judge: Hon. Cristobal C. Duenas. 

Clerk of Court: Edward L. G. Aguon. 

There are also the Superior Court, the Police Court, 
Traffic Court, Juvenile Court and the Small Claims Court. 

RELIGION 

About 96 per cent of the population is Roman Catholic, 
although other Christian denominations are represented. 
Roman Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of Agana (Bishop's 
House, Cuesta San Ramon, Agana) Most Rev. Felixberto 
Camacho Flores, d.d., o.f.m.cap. 

THE PRESS 

Pacific Daily News: P.O.B. DN, Agana; f. 1950: daily 
except Sunday; Editor Joseph Murphy; circ. 19 , 700 - 

Pacific Sunday News: P.O.B. DN, Agafla; f. 1950; Sunday; 

Editor Joseph Murphy; circ. 19,500. 

Pacific Voice: Agana; Sunday; Editor Fr. Brigido U. 
Arroyo; circ. 5,500. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Radio Guam (KUAIW): P.O.B. 368, Agana; relays N.B.C., 
C.B.S. and A.B.C. programmes; Pres. H. Scott 
Killgore; Exec. Vice-Pres. William B. Nielsen. 

Trans World Radio (TWR): P.O.B. 3518, Agana; broad- 
casts religious programmes on stations KTWG at 770 
kHz AM, covering Guam and nearby islands, and 
KTWR, which operates two 100 kW short-wave trans- 
mitters reaching most of Asia and the Pacific. 

There were 85.000 radio receivers in 1976. 

TELEVISION 

Guam-Agana (KUAM-TV): P.O.B. 368. Agana; relays 
N.B.C., C.B.S. and A.B.C. programmes; operates cmour 
service; Pres. H. Scott Killgore; Exec. Vice-Pres. 
William B. Nielsen. 

KGTF: P.O.B. 3615, Agana; educational programmes; 
Dir. Iris Muna. 

There were 100,000 television receivers in 1976- 

FINANCE 

(brs. — branches) 

American Savings and Loan Association: P-O-®- 

Agana; ^ brs,; total assets (December 1977) v4om... 
Pres. William Thomasson. 


Guam 

Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: P.O.B. aE, O’Hara St., 
Agana; Man. Stephen C. Crvster. 

Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association: 

San Francisco, Calif., U.S. A.; P.O.B. BA, Agana, 
Guam 96910; 2 agencies: Man. R. E. Bau.m. 

Bank of Guam; P.O.B. BW, Agana; Pres. Jesus S. Leon 
Guerrero. 

Bank of Hav/aii: Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A.; P.O.B. BH, 
Agana, Guam 96910; Vice-Pres. and District Adminis- 
trator W. M. Ord. 

California First Bank: P.O.B. 3367, . 4 gana; 2 brs. 

Citibank N.A.: Agana; 4 brs,; Asst. Vice-Pres. Charles H. 
Bradley. 

First Hav/aiian Bank: Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A.; P.O.B. 
AD, Agana; 2 brs.; Vice-Pres. Melvin Muranaka. 

Guam Savings and Loan Association: P.O.B. 2888, Agana; 
Pres. Joseph Flores. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

DEVELOPMENT 

Guam Economic Development Authority (GEDA): P.O.B. 
3280, Agafla, Guam 96910. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Many workers belong to trade unions based in tlie U.S.A. 

Guam Federation of Teachers: P.O.B. 2301, Agafla; f. 1965; 
Pres. Conrad Stinson; 1,600 mems. 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There are 294 kilometres of paved and 75 kilometres of 
improved roads, 

SHIPPING 

Tucor Services Inc.: P.O.B. 6128, Tamuning, Guam 
96911; General Agents for numerous tankers, dry 
cargo, passenger and fishery companies; Gen. Man. 
Capt. Alex Roth, Jr. 

Micronesian Interocean Line Inc.: P.O.B. 365, Agana; 
Man. Filemon Go. 

Pacific Navigation System: P.O.B. 7, Agana; f. 1946; Pres. 
Kenneth T. Jones, Jr. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Air Pacific International Inc.: P.O.B. 7689, Tamuning, 
Guam 96910; operates scheduled passenger. services from 
Guam to Rota. Saipan and Tinian, Northern 'dariana 
Islands; fleet of one DC-3, Riley Heron. 

Guam is also served by Continental Airlinc.s, Japan Air 
Lines, Air Nauru, Air .Micronc.sia and Pan American 
World Ainva3's. 


TOURISM 

Guam Visitors Bureau: P.O.B. 35=0, Agafia.96910. 

There were 224,000 tourists in 197^- Total e.vpcnditure 
was about $100 million. 


UNIVERSITY 

University of Guam: P.O.B. EK, Agana, Guam 96910. 
190 teachers, 3,004 students. 
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'Northern Mariana Islands. 


NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS 


The Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands 
comprises i6 islands (all the Marianas except Guam) in the 
Westerii Pacific, 5,30b km. west of Honolulu (Hawaii), 
which extend for 480 km. and have a total land area of 
479 sq. km. Six islands, including the three largest, 
Saipan, Tinian and Rota, are inhabited; the chief settle- 
ment and administrative centre are on Saipan. 

Formerly part of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, the islands voted for separate status as a U.S. 
commonwealth territory in June 1975, and in March 1976 
President Ford signed the Northern Marianas Common- 
wealth Covenant. In October 1977 President Carter 
approved the constitution of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, which provides that , from January 1978 the 
former Marianas District is a commonwealth territory of 
the U.S. A. In December 1977 elections were held for a bi- 
cameral legislature, a governor and a lieutenant-governor. 
The .residents of the islands are not expected to obtain 
full citizenship of the U.S. A. until igSi, or when negotia- 
tions to decide the future status of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands are completed. 

STATISTICAL SURVEY 

Area: 479 sq. km.; Saipan 122 sq. km., Tinian loi sq. km.. 
Rota 83 sq. km. 

Population (Census of Nov. i8th, 1973)". 14,335; Saipan 
12.384, Tinian 714, Rota 1,104. 

External Trade: Exports: vegetables $154,000 (1975); beef 
and pork $222,192 (financial year 1974). 

(For other figures, see the chapter on the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands.) 

THE GOVERNMENT 
Governor: Carlos S. Camacho. 

Lieutenant-Governor: Francisco Ada. 

RELIGION 

The population is predominantly Christian, mainly 
Roman Catholic. 

THE PRESS 

Marianas Variety News and Views: P.O.B. 231, Saipan; 
f. 1972; weekly; independent; English and Chamorro; 
Mans. Abed and Paz Younis; circ. 3,000. 


Station W: Saipan; commercial station owned by Far 
Eastern Broadcasting Co.; 10 kW; broadcasts on 
940 kHz. 

Station WSZE: Royal Taga Hotel, Saipan; commercial 
station owned by Micronesia Broadcasting Corpn.; 
I kW; broadcasts on 1050 kHz; Man. H. Scott 
ICiLLGORE. 

TELEVISION 

WSZE/WSZF— TV: Royal Taga Hotel, Saipan; two- 
channel commercial station owned by Micronesia 
Broadcasting Corpn.; broadcasts six hours of U.S. 
programmes daily; Pres. H. Scott Killgoke; Tech- 
nical Dir. A. Ocampo. 

There were approximately 700 . television sets in the 

Northern Mariana Islands in 1975. 

FINANCE 

BANKING ■ 

Bank of America NT & SA: P.O.B. 67, Saipan; Man. 
Thomas V. Atkins; brs. in Truk and Majuro, Marshall 
Islands, 

INSURANCE 

Microl Corporation: P.O.B. 267, Saipan. 

Lee New Zealand Insurance Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 206, Saipan. 

ToKio Marine and Fire Insurance Co.: P.O.B. 168, Saipan. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CO-OPERATIVES - 

The Mariana Islands Co-operative Association, Rota 
Producers and Tinian Producers Association operate in 
the islands. 


TRANSPORT 

SHIPPING 

Micronesia Interocean Lines Inc,: P.O.B. 468 Saioan- 

f. 1968. ^ ^ ’ 

Saipan Shipping Co.: Saipan; services Guam, Micronesia 
and the Far East. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Station KJQR: Saipan; programmes in English and 
Chamorro; 1 kW; broadcasts on 1350 kHz; Man. 
Rudoph Sablan: 


AVlAilUN 


Air Micronesia: P.O.B. 138, Saipan; f. 1966; owned by 
United Micronesia Development Association, Conti- 

Airlines; provides internal 
and some external services; Chair. Carlton Skinner; 

Man. Gene D. Hassing; 
fleet of two Boeing 727-iooC. 
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Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 

The Trust Temtory of the Pacific Islands consists of the Caroline Islands and the Jlarshall Islands in the ^\'estern Pacific 
There are in all 2,125 islands, 84 of winch are inhabited, grouped into six administrative districts. The Territorv lies within 
the area (which mcludes the Gilbert Islands, Tuvalu and other territories) known as Micronesia. The Northern Mariana 
Islands, formerly part of the Territory, achieved separate status as a commonwealth territor}" of the U.S. A. in Januarj' 1978. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Area: 1,300 sq. km. (land only); the largest islands are 
Babelthuap (367 sq. km.) in Palau District and Ponape 
Island {330 sq. km.) in Ponape District. 

Population (Census of Nov. i8th, 1973): Total 100,638; 
Marshall Islands 25,044, Palau 12,674, Ponape 23,251, 
Truk 31,600, Yap 7.869. 

Agriculture: The chief crops are coconuts, breadfruit. 


bananas, taro, }'ams, cocoa, pepper and citrus. Sub- 
sistence crop production predominates and, except for 
copra, little is marketed. Production (1976 — metric 
tons. FAO estimates): Coconuts 84,000, Copra 10,000, 
Cassava 5,000, Sweet Potatoes 3,000, Bananas 2,000. 

Livestock (1976); Pigs 23,926, Cattle 7,400, Goats 4,231. 
Poultry 6t,ooo. 

Fishing (1976): 22,033,653 lb. landed. 


FINANCE 

United States currency; 100 cents = i U.S. dollar ($). 

Coins: i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents; i dollar. 

Notes: r, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling=U.S. $1.83; $100— £^4.60. 

BUDGET 

(Figures include the Northern Mariana Islands) 

(Financial year 1975/76 — U-S. $) 


Revenue 


Miscellaneous Income 

259.859 

Reimbursements . . • • 1 

1,550,129 

Grant from U.S. Congress . 

68,637,900 

Carried over . . . - ■ j 

2,606,125 

Total Funds Available . | 

72,356,125 


Expenditure 


General Administration 

6,452.426 

Construction ..... 

19,883,460 

Legal and Public Safety 

2.933.629 

Health 

8,643,902 

Education ..... 

14.449.212 

Other ...... 

9.473.204 

Total .... 

61,840,833 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(including the Northern Mariana Islands) 

External Trade (1976): Imports: S38.39 million est. (mpM- 
ding foodstuffs $14.6 million, beverages $5.2 milhon, 
building materials S3 0 million). Exports: $4 0 miUion 
(including copra Sr. 6 million, fish $3 million, handi- 
crafts §100,544). 


TRANSPORT 

(including the Northern Mariana Islands) 

(1976) 

Roads: Trucks 337: pickups 3,576; sedans 3>629r 5-9" 

motorcycles, etc. 333; other motor vehicles 15 - 

Shipping; Passengers 12,631 (Transpacific Lines 

Freight 196,838 tons; other American vessels also en- 
tered and cleared in external trade. 


Civil Aviation: Passengers flown 147.904; Passenger miles 
flown 87,323,000. Freight flown 8. 104,949 Ib.; freight 
ton miles flown 2,973,991. 


EDUCATION 

(Academic year 1975/76) 
(Including the Northern Mariana Island.s) 



Schools 

Pupils 

Elementary 

24S 

30.2S5 

High School 

31 

7.95* 

MOC* (Secondarj' 
Programme) . 

I 

318 

COM (Community College) . 

I 

257 


* Micronesian Occupational Centre. Aho provides posi- 
secondarv and adult education. During the 1975/7 ' 
academic year 1,091 Micronesian students were pursuinc 
post-secondarv courses outside the Trust Territor}. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands is a United 
Nations Trusteeship administered by the United States of 
America. Executive and administrative authority is 
exercised by a High Commissioner, appointed by the 
President of the United States with the consent and 
approval of the U.S. Senate. The High Commissioner is 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. The 
High Commissioner is represented in each district by a 
District Administrator. 

Legislative authority is vested in the Congress of 
Micronesia, a bicameral legislature consisting of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. There are twelve 
Senators, two elected at large from each of the six districts 
for a term of four years. Tlie House of Representati^'es 
has twenty' members elected for two-year terms from 
single-member election districts of approximately equal 
population. The present apportionment of Representatives 
is; Kosrae District, two; Marshall Islands District, four; 
Palau District, three; Ponape District, four; Truk District, 
five; and Yap District, two. 

Kosrae, the Marshall Islands, Palau. Ponape, Truk, and 
Yap Districts have formally constituted legislatures. Local 
governmental units are the municipalities and villages. 
Elected Magistrates and Councils govern the municipali- 
ties. Village government is largely traditional. 

Following the separation of the Northern Mariana 
Islands in 197S, the U.S. A. is continuing negotiations 
begun in 1969 as to the future political status of the remain- 
ing districts. In May 1977 President Carter announced 
that his administration intended to take steps to terminate 
the Trusteeship Agreernent by 1981. The U.S. A. and three 
Trust Territor}' commissions were negotiating a free asso- 
ciation arrangement whereby Micronesia would enjoy full 
self-government while the U.S. A. would retain respon- 
sibility for foreign affairs and defence. These changes must 
be approved by a plebiscite before enactment. In 1978 
both the Marshall Islands and Palau were seeking to nego- 
tiate separately from the territory as a whole for a change 
in status. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

(January 1978) 

High Commissioner: Adrian P. Winkel. 

Deputy High Commissioner: Juan Sablan. 

Director of Resources and Development: Eusebio Rechu- 

CHER. 

Director of Public Works: Koichi L. Wong. 

Director of Education: David Ramarui. 

Director of Finance: Terry L. Garret. 

Director of Health Services: Masao Kumangai, m.d. 
Director of Personnel : Podis Pedrus. 

Director of Public Affairs; Strik Yoma. 

Director of Transportation and Communications: William 
P. Flanagan. 

Attorney-General : Daniel High. 

District Administrators: Kosrae James Pualoa, Marshall 
Islands Oscar de Brum, Palau Thomas Remenges.au, 
Ponape Resio jMoses, Truk Mitaro Danis. Yap 
Edmund Gilmar. 

CONGRESS OF MICRONESIA 
President of the Senate: Hon. Tosiwo Nakayama. 

Speaker of the House of Representatives: Hon. Bethwel 
Henry. 


Trusi Tenitoyy of the Pacific Islands 

DISTRICT LEGISLATURES 

.Kosrae District Legislature: unicameral body of 14 mem- 
bers serving for four years. 

Marshall Islands District Legislature: 24 members serving 
for two years. 

Palau District Legislature (Olhiil era Kelulau): 16 chiefs 
(non-voting members) and 28 elected representatives 
serving for four years. 

Ponape District Legislature: 24 representatives elected for 
four years (terms staggered). 

Truk District Legislature: 27 members, serving for three 
years. 

Yap District Legislature: 20 members, 12 elected from the 
Yap Islands proper and 8 elected from the Outer 
Islands of Ulithi and Woleai, for a two-year term. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Trust Territory laws derive from the Trusteeship 
Agreement, certain applicable laws of the United States 
and Executive Orders of the President, Secretarial Orders 
of the Secretary of the Interior, laws and regulations of the 
Government of the Trust Territory, District Administra- 
tor's orders and enactments of the Congress of Micronesia 
and district legislative bodies approved by the High 
Commissioner, and municipal ordinances. Recognized 
customary law has full force where it does not conflict with 
aforementioned laws. 

High Court: Appellate and Trial Divisions; Chief Justice 
Hon. Harold W. Burnett; Associate Justices Hon. 
Arvin H. Brown, Hon. Robert A. Hefner, Hon. 
Namoru Nakamura, Hon. Ernest Gianotti. 

District Courts: 4 Marshall Islands; 3 Palau; 4 Ponape; 
5 Truk; 2 Yap. 

Community Courts: a number in each District; 103 judges. 


RELIGION 

The population is predominantly Christian, mainly 
Roman Catholic. 

Roman Catholic Church: The Bishop of the Diocese of 
Agana (Guam), Most Rev. Bishop Felixberto C. 
Flores, d.d., has ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
territory. 

Protestantism: Marshall Islands and Eastern Caroline 
Hlands: under the auspices of the United Church 
Ministries (475 Riverside Drive, New 
York, N.\. 10027, U.S. A.); Pacific Regional Sec. Rev. 
Paul Gregory. 

Western Carolines: under auspices of the Liebenzell 
Mission of Germany and the U.S. A.; Rev. Peter 
Ermel, Truk, Caroline Islands 96942. 
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Highlight: Office of the High Commissioner, Trust Terri- 
tory Headquarters; official newsletter; semi-monthly. 

Micronesian Independent; Marshall Islands; f. 1070- 

weekly; Editors Joe Murphy, Mike Malone; circ. 
2,500 throughout Micronesia. 

Micronesian Reporter: Public Information Office; journal 
of Micronesia ; 4 times a year; circ. 5.300 

^972; bi-weekly; 

independent; Editor Moses Uludong; circ. 1,000. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

liafion W8ZA: Colonia, Yap, "W. Caroline Is. 96943; pro- 
grammes in English and Yapese; i kW; Man. A. Yug. 

nation W8ZB: Koror, Palau, W. Caroline Is. 96940; 
member of the Micronesian Broadcasting System; 
I kW; 18 hours a day; Man. H. Rodas. 

Station W8ZC; Moen, Truk, E. Caroline Is. 96942; pro- 
grammes in English and Trukese; 5 kW ; Man. K. Peter. 

Station W8ZD: Kolonia, Ponape, E. Caroline Is. 96941; 
programmes in English, Kusaiean and Ponapean; 10 
kW; Man. H. Johnny (acting). 

Station WSZO: Slajuro, Marshall Islands 96960; pro- 
grammes in English and Marshallese; Station Man. 
Laurence N. Edwards. 

In 1976 there were 72,000 radio receivers (including the 

Northern Mariana Islands). 

TELEVISION 

Cable television started in Majuro, Marshall Islands, in 

1975 - 

In 1977 there were 3,050 television sets. 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

Bank 0 ! America, National Trust and Savings Association: 

brs. in Truk and Majuro, Jlarshall Islands. 

Bank of Havraii: brs. in Kwajalein (Marshall Is.), Koror, 
Ponape, Saipan. Yap, Midway. 

Banking services for the rest of the teiritory are avail- 
able in Guam, Hawaii and on the U.S. mainland. 

INSURANCE 

Micronesian Insurance Underwriters Inc. 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 

CO-OPERATI\TiS 

Palau: Palau Fishermen’s Co-operative, Palau Boat- 
builders’ Association, Palau Handicraft and Wood- 
workers’ Guild. 

Ponape: Ponape Federation of Co-operative Associations 
(P.O.B. 100, Ponape ECI, 96941), Ponape Handicraft 
Co-operative, Ponape Fishermen’s Co-operative, Uh 
Soumwet Co-operative Association, Kolonia Con- 
sumers and Producers Co-operative Association, Kitti 
Mnimum Co-operative Association, Kapiugamarangi 
Copra Producers’ Association, hletalanim Copra Co- 
operative Association, PICS Co-operative Association, 
Mokil Island Co-operative Association, Ngatik Island 
Co-operative Association, Nukuoro Island Co-operative 
Association, Kosrae Island Co-operative .-Vssociation, 
Pingelap Consumers Co-operative Association. 

Truk: Truk Co-operative, Faichuk Cacao and Copra Co- 
operative Association, Pis Fishermen's Co-operative, 
Fefan Women's Co-operative. 

Yap: Yap Co-operative Association (P.O.B. 159, Colonia 
Yap 96943. Western Caroline Islands); f. 1952; Pres. 
JOACHi.M Faeamog; 1,200 members. 

Co-operativ’e organizations have been set up for the sale 
of school supplies and sundries, one at the Truk High 
School and one at the Ponape High School, 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

Macadam and concrete roads are found in the more 
important islands. Other islands have stone and coral- 
surfaced roads and tracks. By 1975 there were about 750 
kilometres of paved road and 285 kilometres of unpaved. 

SHIPPING 

Most shipping in the Territory is government-organized. 
{See the chapter on the Northern Mariana Islands.) 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The Trust Territorj^ is scn.'ed by Air Micronesia, while 
Pan American World .Ainvays, Japan Airlines and .Air 
Nauru also operate occasional services to the territorj’. 
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United States Virgin Islands 


UNITED STATES VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The U.S. Virgin Islands consist of three main islands 
(St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix) and about 50 smaller 
islands (mostly uninhabited), situated at the eastern end of 
the Greater Antilles about 40 miles east of Puerto Rico in 
the Caribbean. 

The U.S. bought the Virgin Islands from Denmark in 
1917, and they were administered through the Navy 
Department. In.' 1931 their administration was moved to 
the Department of the Interior and civilian as opposed to 
Naval Governors were appointed, usually of the same 
political allegiance, as the President of the United States. 
The Democratic Party has. been the majority party for 
many years, and Republican governors tended to be in 
conflict with the local Legislature, though over political 
rather than racial issues. In November 1970 the first 


gubernatorial election took place and was hotly contested 
by the three parties. The Republican incumbent, Melvin 
Evans, retained office. 

Since 1945 the Virgin Islands have become a popular 
tourist centre as well as a place of settlement for a rapidly 
increasingly number of Americans. The tourist trade has 
brought a measure of prosperity, but at the same time, in 
conjunction with the increase in population, it has created 
social problems and a drastic labour shortage, as basic 
amenities have been unable to keep pace with the demand. 
Nearly a third of the population are aliens due to the im- 
portation of labour, and this has resulted in a serious prob- 
lem for the U.S. Federal Immigration Service. In recent 
years efforts have been made to improve and diversify the 
islands’ economy by attracting labour-intensive, non- 
polluting industries to the territory. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Area: 133 square miles. 

Population: 95,650 (1976 est.). 

Employment (1977): Government 11,022, Retail trade 
5,600, Construction 5,430, Hotels 2,880, Manufacturing 
2,875, Personal and business services 2,550, Trans- 
portation 2,200, Finance, insurance, etc. 1,475, Whole- 
sale trade 535, Agriculture and mining 200, Self- 
employed, Domestic and other 5,740. Total labour 
force 44,270. 


Agriculture: Some vegetables are produced on St. Croix 
and St. Thomas but most of the land is unsuitable for 
cultivation on a significant scale. Cattle are also raised 
on St. Croix, and meat is exported to Puerto Rico. 

Fishing: Commercial fishing is on a small scale but there 
is considerable scope for game fishing, particularly for 
marlin. 

Industry: The chief industries are tourism, watches, 
jewellery, construction, metal articles and parts, rum 
distilling, textiles and petroleum products. 


FINANCE 

United States currency, see p. 1559. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(U.S. $ million) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. . 

551-9 

327-1 

0 CO 

0 0 

b b 

850.6 

611.9 

2,220.4 

1,658.9 

2,197-5 

1.933-2 

2,678.8 

2,010.2 


Principal imports from U.S. A.: Food, building materials, 
motor vehicles, electrical equipment and consumer 
goods. 

Principal exports to U.S. A.: Sugar cane, rum and gin, jewel- 
lery, watches, perfumery, petroleum products, woollen 
and worsted fabrics. 

Tourism: Estimated number of tourists (1976) 854,600; 
Expenditure $152,212,400. 

Roads: (number of registered motor vehicles, 1976) 31,996. 

Shipping (1975/76): Cruise ship arrivals 740; Passenger 
arrivals 471,073. 


Civil Aviation (1975/76): Passenger arrivals 528,162. 


EDUCATION 

(1977/78) 



Teachers 

Pupils 

First level . 

Second level 

Third level . 

847 

455 

58 

16,639 

9,766 

2,061 


The Government of the U.S. Virgin Islands is organized 
under the provisions of the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands, passed by the Congress of the United States in 
1936 and revised in 1954. Subsequent amendments pro- 
vided for the election of a non-voting Virgin Islands dele- 


THE CONSTITUTION 
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Representatives, commencing in 
1968, and the popular election of the Governor of the Vitgin 
Islands in 1970. Executive power is vested in a Governor 
who appomts, with the advice and consent of the Legis- 
lature, the heads of the executive departments and may 


U.S. EXTERNAL TERRITORIES 

slso appoint adrninistrEti'’.'e asastants as his renresenta- 
tives on St. John and St. Croix. Leaisiative ixj-.ver'is vested 
in the Legislature of the Virgin Islands, a unicameral body 
composed of fifteen Senators elected by popular vote. 
Legislation is subject to the approval of the Governor. Ail 
residents of the islands, vho are citizens of the United 
Stat^ and aged over iS, have the right to vote in local 
elections but not in national elections. In 1976 the Virisn 
Islands v.-ere granted the right to draft their oivn constitu- 
tion, .subject to the approval of the U.S. President and 
Congress. 


U Sfa^cs J’irgiT. Is’ar.xs 

St. Croix Mirror: Pan Am Pa^-il:en. P.O.B. tSsp, Cnristian- 
sted. Sr. Croix ooSzo and P.O.B. Thomas 

ooSoi; nrice iveekly; Editor J, L. F.^krow; circ. 1,400. 

St. John Dram: P.O.B. 434. Craz Bat-. St. ]ohn coSte; 
eveiy ta-o veeks. 

Trade Winds: Cruz Bay. St. John 0DS30; v.-eek!v; Editor 
Forrhst Fisher. 

Virgin islands Post: 176 Estate .Anna’s Retreat (Tutu'i. 
P.O.B. gogS. St. Thomas ooSoi: ind.: Editor J. L. 
F.vrrov;-; circ. 3,0-00. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

[February 197S) 

Governor: Jp-ax Luis. 

Comptroller: D.^rrelu G. Flemming. 

Administrator for St. Croix: Clement S.^ckey. 
Administrator for St. Thomas: Levron Sarautv. 
Administrator for St. John: Roy L. Sev.-er. 

President of the Legislature and Acting Lieutenant- 
Governor: Elmo D. Roebuck. 

Secretary of the Legislature: Eric D.4lv.-son. 

The executive departments (headed by Commissioners) 
are as follows: Agriculture, Labour, Education, Finance, 
Health, Property* and Procurement, Public Safety, Public 
Works, Social Welfare, Commerce and Housing and Com- 
munit}’ Renewal. 

PARLIAMENT 

The Senate comprises 13 members. Thirteen of the seats 
are held by the Democrats, i bj* the Independent Citizens 
Movement, and i by an independent. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Democratic Party: affiliated to the Democratic Part}' in the 
U.S.A.; Chair. Jeffrey L. Farrow; 14,500 mems. 

Republican Party: Leader Melvin Evans. 

Independent Citizens Movement; Leader Cyril King. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

District Court of the Virgin Islands: Local jurisdiction and 
jurisdiction of cases under Federal law; the judge and 
district attorney are appointed by the President of the 
United States with the advice and consent oI the 
Senate. There is also one Territorial Court. 

Judges of the District Court: Hon. Almeric.L. Christian 
(Chief Judge), Hon. Warren H. Young. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

WORN — FM: Cro^vn House, Charlotte .Amalie. St. Thomas 
ooSoi; Gen. Man. W.\lter Dunn. 

WIVI — FM, Inc.: Fort Louise .Augusta. P.O.B. 310, 
Christiansted, St. Croix 00S40: f. 1063; commercial 
station; Pres. William Skaw; Gen.. Man. AVinon.’, L. 
Ph.aire. 

WRRA: 72 Queen Street, Frederiksted. St. Croix 00S40; 
commercial; Gen. Man. Gwen W.\rd. 

WSTA: French Town, P.O.B. 4S0, St. Thomas ooSoi; 
commercial station: Gen. Man. Big S.\ul. 

WSTX: Altraco Mall, P.O.B. 42S, Christiansted. St. Croi.x 
00S20; commercial station; Gen. Man. Ruth C.kr- 

PENTER. 

WVIS— FM; P.O.B. 4S7, Frederiksted. St. Croix 00S40: 
commercial station; Gen. Man. Joseph Bakr. 

WVWI (Thousand Islands Broadcasting Corpn.): Franklin 
Bldg., 3rd Floor, P.O.B. 5170, St. Thomas ooSoi; 
f. 1962: commercial station; Pres. R. E. N'oble. 

TELEVISION 

Caribbean Communications Corpn.: P.O.B. 1639, St. 
Thomas 00801 ; cable television. 

WBNB— TV (Island Teleradio Service, Inc.): .Market 
Square. P.O.B. 1947. St. Thomas ooSoi; channel 10 
(CBS); Pres. Ruth Jo.nes; Gen. Man. Shirlee H.\iz- 

LIP. 

WSVI— TV: Recovery Hill, P.O.B. “Y". Christiansted. 
St, Croi.x 00S20; channel S (.ABC); Man. R. Burton. 

WTJX — TV (Public Television Service): Barbel Plaza, 
P.O.B. 5077. St. Thomas ooSoi; channel 12 (PBS); 
Gen. Man. Calvin Bastian. 

There were 30,000 television receivers and 75,000 radio 
receivers in 1976- 


FINANCE 


RELIGION 

The population is mainly Christian. The mam churches 
with followings in the Islands are the Roman Catholi , 
Anglican, Lntheran, Methodist, Moravian and Sevent - 
Day Adventist. There are also a number of Orthodox Jews. 

THE PRESS 

Dally News: 4-5 Wimmelskafts Gade, f-O-®- 

Thomas 00801: f. 1930; morning; ind.: Publr. Arie 
Melchior; circ. g,ooo. 

St. Croix Avis: 24 Market St., P.O.B. 750. Chnstiansted. 
St. Croi.x 00820; f. 1844: morning; ind.; Editor/ ub . 
Canute A. Brodhurst, Sr.; circ. 5,000. 


BANKING 


First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia: So Kronprindsens Gade, Charlotte .Amalie, St. 
Thomas ooSoi; cap. 8400,000; dcp. 8135.0m. (iP/i),' 
Pres. Paul Lodger. 

Bank of America N.T. &S.A.:San Francbco; i-BKi:igSt., 
Christiansted, St. Croi.x 00S20. 

Bank of Nova Scotia: Charlotte .Amalie. St. Thomas; .M.ui. 


G. W. Robinson. 

Jarciays Bank D.C.O.: St. Tliomas; Man. G. D. Wyur.. 
ffiase Manhattan Bank, N-A.: Ch.irlotte .Am^; 8 
Thomas (4 brs.); Christiansted and lTcdenl,>^-K,>-, 
Croix (4 brs.): Cruz Bay. St. John. 
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U.S. EXTERNAL TERRITORIES 

Citibank, N.A. : main, office at Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, 
and brs. at Christiansted (St. Croix) and Sunny Isle 
(St, Croix). 

First Federal Saving and Loan Association of Puerto Rico; 

St. Thomas branch: Veteran’s Drive; Man. Dr. Juan 
Aponte; hr. at St. Croix. 

INSURANCE 

The principal American companies have agencies in the 
Virgin Islands. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

St. Thomas-St. John Chamber of Commerce: Grand Hotel 
Bldg., P.O.B. 324, St. .Thomas 00801; Pres. Henry A. 
Millin. 

St. Croix Chamber of Commerce: 17 Church St., Bolero’s 
1779 Hse., Christiansted, St. Croix 00820 and 2 Strand 
St., Frederiksted, St. Croix 00S40; f. 1925; 450 mems.; 
Pres. Donald F. Swift, Jr.; Exec. Sec. John K. 
'Thomas; publ. Newsletter (twice monthly). 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There are good roads on St. Thomas and St. Croix; the 
roads on St. John are being improved. Roads total 
approximately 455 miles. 


United States Virgin Islands 

SHIPPING 

Virgin islands Port Authority: Harry S. Truman Airport, 
Lindbergh Bay, St. Thomas 00801, and Alexander 
Hamilton Airport, Frederiksted, St, Croix 00840; 
maintains and operates airport and harbour facilities. 

Cruise ships and cargo vessels of the Alcoa Steamship 
Co., Atlantic Lines, Berwin Lines, Delta Line, Eastern 
Shipping Corporation, Florida Lines and Sea-AVay Lines 
call at the Virgin Islands. Ships entering St. Thomas and 
Christiansted harbours can avail themselves of pilot 
services. A bi-monthly passenger service is maintained 
during the eight months tourist season between Miami and 
Charlotte Amalie. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Antilles Air Boats: West Seaplane Ramp, Christiansted, 
St. Croix 00820; inter-island seaplane services and 
connections with Puerto Rico and Tortola (British 
Virgin Islands). 

There are international airports on St. Thomas and 
St. Croix, served by the following airlines: American 
Airlines, Eastern Airlines, LIAT (Antigua) and Prinair 
(Puerto Rico). 

TOURISM 

Department of Commerce— Division of. Tourism: P.O.B. 

1692, St. Thomas 00801 ; offices in New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Miami and San Juan (Puerto Rico). 


OTHER TERRITORIES 

Johnston Island: in Pacific, about 1,130 km. west-south- 
west of Honolulu, Hawaii; area less than 1.5 sq, km.; 
population (1970) 1,007; administered by U.S. Air 
Force. 

Midway Islands: (Sand and Eastern Islands); in North 
Pacific, 1,850 km. north-west of Hawaii; area about 
5 sq. km.; population (1975 est.) 2,256; administered 
by U.S. Navy, 

Wake Island: in Pacific, 2,064 km. east of Guam; area less 
than 8 sq. km.; population (1970) 1,647; administered 
by U.S. Air Force. 
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UPPER VOLTA 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 

Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Upper Volta is a landlocked state in 
West Africa surrounded by Mali to the north, Niger to the 
east and Benin, Togo, Ghana and the Ivory Coast to the 
south. The climate is hot and mainly dry with temperatures 
averaging 27°c (83 °f); humidity reaches 80 per cent in the 
south during the rainy season, which occurs between June 
and October but is often very short. French is the official 
language and there are three principal native tongues rvith 
many dialects. About 75 per cent of the population follow 
animist beliefs, some 20 per cent are Muslims and the 
remainder are Christians, chiefly Roman Catholics. The 
national flag (proportions 3 by 2) has three horizontal 
stripes of black, white and red. The capital is Ouagadougou. 


Recent History 

Formerly a province of French West Africa, Upper 
Volta became a self-governing republic within the French 
Community in 1958, achieving full independence in i960. 
In January 1966 Lt.-Col. (later Gen.) Sangoul6 Lamizana 
deposed President Maurice Yameogo, dissolved the 
National Assembly, suspended the constitution and 
assumed the position of Head of State. In December 1966 
the Supreme Council of the Armed Forces announced that 
military rule would continue for four years. Restrictions on 
political activities were lifted in November 1969, and in 
June 1970 the Government introduced a new constitution 
which provided for a return to civilian rule after a four-year 
interim period of joint military and civilian administration. 
Elections for a 57-member National Assembly were held in 
December with the participation of all the political 
parties, and the Union ddmocratique voUaiqne (UDV) won 
a majority of the seats. In January 1971 the President 
appointed as Prime Minister the UDV leader, Gerard 
Ouddraogo. 

In late 1973 differences between the Prime Minister and 
the Secretary-General of the UDV, Joseph Ou6draogo, led 
to calls for the Prime Minister’s resignation but he refused 
to step down. Deadlock resulted between the Government 
and the National Assembly. In February 1974 the Presi- 
dent, Gen. Lamizana, announced that the army had 
assumed power again. The National Assembly was dis- 
missed and political activity banned. In July the Assembly 
was replaced by a National Consultative Council for 
Renewal, with 65 members nominated by the President. 
The new Government took strenuous measures to deal with 
the critical economic situation, but corruption and profi- 
teering continued. In December 1975 the trade unions 
staged a 48-hour general strike in protest against low 
wages, government corruption and lack of democracy. In 
January 1976 Gen. Lamizana made concessions on pay and 
conditions and promised to introduce a new constitution. 
The Constitutional Commission proposed in September 
1976 that a Provisional National Government should rule 
for nine months, following which general and presidentia 
elections should be held. Political parties were to be limited 
to three. President Lamizana agreed to these proposals, 
and in January 1977 admitted a greater proportion o 
civilian politicians to his cabinet. On November 27! 1. 
1977. the proposals of a draft Constitution were submitted 


to a referendum. They were overwhelmingly approved, 
and political activity resumed with the formation of three 
political fronts for the legislative and presidential elections 
in May 197S. 

Despite Upper Volta’s dependence on France and its 
close ties with the Ivory Coast, the Government attempts 
to pursue an independent and moderatelv' radical foreign 
policy. In April 1977 Upper Volta concluded a border 
treaty with Ghana, aimed at reducing possible future 
sources of conflict. 


Government 

In February 1974 the army assumed power and the June 
1970 Constitution was suspended. All political activities 
were banned but freedom of the press, labour unions and 
worship were guaranteed. A referendum in November 
1977 established popular approval for the reintroduction 
of a presidential democracy in Upper Volta. Under the 
terms of the draft Constitution, legislative and presiden- 
tial elections were to be held within sLv months of the 
adoption of the Constitution to elect by universal suffrage 
for a five-year term a President and a National Assembly. 
The existing military government of General Lamizana 
was expected to hand over power after the elections. Local 
government is through ten dipartements and five autono- 
mous municipal authorities, under civilian direction since 
March 1976. 

Defence 

Military serv-ice is compulsory and lasts for eighteen 
months. Armed forces number 3,050, including a small air 
force, and there are also about 2,850 in the national guard 
and gendarmefie. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy is agricultural and over 80 per cent of the 
population are farmers or livestock-raising nomads. Settled 
agriculture is confined to the river valleys and oases and 
efforts are being made to e.xtend the area of irrigated land. 
The chief crops are sorghum, millet, yams, beans and 
maize, most of which arc consumed within the country. 
Livestock, meat, poultry, hides, beans and karitd nuts and 
butter are the principal exports. Improvement pro- 
grammes, begun in the early 1970s with international aid. 
aimed at controlling water supplies and irrigation, extend- 
ing plantations of crops such as cotton and sugar cane, and 
improving stock-raising. The aid was. however, largely 
diverted to famine relief and emergency measures in a 
series of severe droughts which affected the whole Sahel 
region from 1971 to 1974. Normal rainfall during 1075/7O 
enabled considerable recovery in stock and crop levels, 
and a programme of reafforc.station wa.s .started, but low 
rainfall in 1977 caused crop failures in the south and a 
cereals deficit of 185.000 metric tons which was exacerbated 
by carly-scason selling of crops into Ghana, 

Considerable mineral reserves exi.st but they are not y> t 
being c.xploited. Pho.sphatc reserves were di<iCovcred .it 
Diapaga in 1972 and the gold mine at Poura. clo'-'.d sine' 
1966, was to reopen during 5977. In 1070 the l-ip'-a .0- 
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UPPER VOLTA 

Gourma authority was established by Upper Volta. Mali 
and Niger to develop the mineral-rich area on their com- 
mon borders. However, the projected development of 
transport infrastructure, mining and industry has not 
occurred. The exploitation of manganese deposits at 
Tambao is the centre of current development projects, but 
it will involve large-scale capital investment. Industrial 
activity is rudimentary, supplying only 5 per cent of 
G.N.P. 

By a policy of austerity the Government has greatly 
improved its financial position since 1966. With the help 
of French aid, which provides about 40 per cent of revenue, 
a budgetary surplus is maintained. Upper Volta remains, 
however, an exceptionally poor country even by Third 
World standards, G.N.P. per head averaging only U.S. §go 
in 1975. Popillation density is high for a country with such 
poor resources. Several hundred thousand citizens leave 
annually to seek work in the Ivory Coast and emigres total 
over 1,500,000, but the traditional flow of workers to 
Gabon'was halted in 1977' after a disagreement over 
remittances of money back to Upper Volta. 

Upper Volta is a member of the Conseil de I’Entente, the 
OAU, CEAO, UMOA. OGAM. ECOWAS and the Niger 
River Commission, and a signatory to the Lomd Con- 
vention. 

Transport and Communications 

The Abidjan-Niger railway, jointly operated with the 
Ivory Coast, extends for 51.7 km. into Upper Volta and 
gives an outlet to the sea at Abidjan (Ivory Coast). The 
first part of a tarred road to link Ouagadougou with the 
port of Tema (Ghana) was begun in 1972, and other major 
roads are being built or improved, especially in the north- 
east. There are about 17,700 km. of roads, of which over 
half are open all the year round; The international airports 
are at Ouagadougou and Bobo-Dioulasso, and there are 
47 airfields used for internal transport. The national airline 
is Air Volta and the country also has a share in Air Afrique. 


Social Welfare 

The Government provides hospitals and rural medical 
services. A special medical service for schools is in opera- 
tion. In 197b there were four main hospitals with 1,800 
beds, 320 dispensaries and 100 doctors. An old-age and 
veterans’ pension system was introduced in 1960, and 
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extended workers’ insurance schemes have been in 
operation since 1967. 

Education . . 

Education is free but not compulsory, with about 13 per 
cent of children receiving some schooling. There is a 
university in Ouagadougou, and government grants are 
available for higher education in European and African 
universities. A rural radio service has been established to 
further general and technical education in rural areas. 

Tourism 

The principal tourist attraction is big game hunting m 
the East and South West and along the river banks of the 
Black Volta. There is a wide variety of wild animals in the 
game reserves. In 1975 an estimated 14,564 tourists visited 
Upper Volta. . 

Visas are not required to visit Upper Volta by nationals 
of France or, for visits of up to three months, by nationals 
of Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg. 

Sport 

There is little organized sport but football and basket- 
ball are popular. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : May ist (May Day), May 4th (Ascension), May 
14th (Whit Monday), August 15th (Assumption), Septem- 
ber 4th (Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), November ist (All 
Saints' Day), November nth (Id ul Adha, Feast of the 
Sacrifice), December nth (Proclamation of the Republic), 
December 25th (Christmas), 

1979 : January ist (New Year,) January 3rd (January 
1966 Revolution), February loth (Mouloud, Birth of the 
Prophet), April i6th (Easter Monday). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 centimes=i franc de la Communautd financiSra 
africaine (CFA). 

Exchange rates (December 1977); 

I franc CFA=2 French centimes: 

£i sterling=442.2 francs CFA; 

U.S. $1=241.4 francs CFA. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND 

POPULATION 

Area 

Population 

(Census, Dec. 1975) 

274,200 sq. km.’*’ 

5,572,712 


* 105,870 square miles. 
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Statistical Survey 


Ouagadougou (capita]) 
Bobo-Dioulasso . 
Koudougou 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(1975 estimates) 

168,607 Ouahigouya 

112,572 . Kaya 

35.803 Banfora 


25,101 

18,402 

12,281 


Births and Deaths: Average annual birth rate 49.4 per 
1,000 in 1965-70, 48.5 per 1,000 in 1970-75; death 
rate 28.0 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 25.8 per 1,000 in 1970-75 
(UN estimates). 


EMPLOYMENT 


Economically active population {1975 — ’000) 


Total 

1 

Men 

Women 

2,855 

1,360 

1.495 


About 84 per cent of the labour force is in agriculture 
(FAO estimate for 1976). 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE, 1975 
{’000 hectares) 


Arable Land ..... 

5,600* 

Under Permanent Crops 

13 

Permanent Meadows and Pastures 

13.755* 

Forest Land 

3.675 

Other Land ..... 

4.337 

Total Land Area 

27,380 

Inland Water 

40 

Total Area 

27,420 


* Unofficial estimates. 
Source: FAO, Production Yearbooh. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(’000 metric tons) 


Maize . 

Mfilet . 

Sorghum 
Rice (paddy) . 

Sweet Potatoes 
Yams 

Cassava (Manioc) 
Tomatoes 
Pulses . 

Groundnuts (in shell) 
Cottonseed 
Cotton (lint) . 
Sesame Seed . 
Tobacco 
Sugar cane 


* FAO estimate. 


1974 

1975 

1976 

62 

84 

46 t 

370 

383 

370* 

705 

738 

717* 

39 

33 t 

40 t 

27 

35 * 

40* 

41 

48* 

50* 

30 

35 * 

35 * 

I* 

r* 

I* 

170* 

175* 

175* 

65 

90 

Sjt 

17 

20 

33 * 

10 

10* 

17* 

8 

8 * 

8 * 

I* 

I* 

I* 

68 

190 

220* 


t Unofficial figure. 


Source: FAO, Productior. Yearbook. 
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Statistical Survey 


LIVESTOCK 


(FAO estimates — ’ooo head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle 

1,600 

1,700 

1,900 

Sheep 

1,000 

1,100 

1,300 

Goats 

2,000 

2,100 

2,300 

Pigs . 

120 

140 

150 

Horses 

80 

90 

100 

Asses 

150 

165 

x8o 

Camels 

5 

5 . 

5 

Chickens . 

6,700 

7,200 

8,000 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates — 'ooo metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Bee! and veal . 

8 

II 

13 

Mutton and lamb 

3 

3 

4 

Goats' meat . 

6 

6 

7 

Pigs’ meat 

2 

3 

3 

Horse meat 

2 

2 

3 

Poultry meat . 

4 

4 

4 

Cows’ milk 

38 

45 

51 

Goats’ milk 

14 

15 

17 

Butter . 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

Hen eggs 

1-9 

2.0 

2.2 

Cattle hides 

1-5 

1.8 

2.0 

Sheep skins 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Goat skins 

I . I 

1 .2 

1-3 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS* 
(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coni£erous) 



1 

1970 

1 

1971 

1972 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
logs for sleepers 

2 

2 


Other industrial wood 

430 

440 

450 

Fuel wood 

3.670 

3.840 

3.920 

Total 

4,102 

4,282 

4.370 


* FAO estimates. 

1973 - 75 : Annual output as in 1972 (FAO estimates). 
Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 


(metric tons) 


1972 

4,000 

1973 

3.500 

1974 

3.500* 

1975 

1 

3.500* 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


INDUSTRY 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Soap ....... 

Groundnut Oil ..... 

Refined Sugar ..... 

Beer ....... 

Soft Drinks ...... 

Footwear ...... 

Cotton Yarn ...... 

Bicycles, Motor Cycles and Scooters . 

Bicycle and Motor Cycle Tyres 

Electric Power ..... 

metric tons 

’ooo metric tons 
hectolitres 

’ooo pairs 
metric tons 
’ooo 

'ooo kWh. 

2,854 

852 

13-7 

77,840 

39,344 

982 

800 

29 

926 

34,538 

3,101 

971 

12.0 

117,649 

52,239 

1,145 

605 

29 

1,282 

42,177 

3,374 

426 

n.a. 

132,972 

63,476 

1,182 

540 

33 

1,161 

46,109 

3,633 

607 

n.a. 

120,524 

58,218 

r, 53 i 

465 

n.a. 

n.a. 

52,502 
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FINANCE 


Statistical Suraey 


100 ceiitimes=i franc de la Communaute financiere africaine. 

Coins: i, 2. 5, 10, 25. 50 and 100 francs CFA. 

Notes: 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 5,000 francs CFA. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): i franc CFA=2 French centimes. 

£1 sterling=442.2 francs CFA; U.S. $1=241.4 francs CFA. 

1,000 francs CFA=/2.26=S4.i4. 

Note: For details of previous changes in the exchange rate, see the chapter on Benin, Volume I. 


BUDGET 

(million francs CFA) 


Revenue 

1971 

1972* 

1973* 

Expenditure 

1971 

1972* 

1973* 

Direct Taxes 

2.352 

2,696 

2,911 

Current budget 

9,156 

9,876 

10,765 

Import Duties 

4.344 

4.644 

5.279 

General public services 




Export Duties 

174 

182 

254 

and defence 

2,395 

2,659 

2,889 

Other Indirect Taxes . 

2.555 

2,627 

2.430 

Education, youth and 




External Receipts 

130 

— 


sport 

1.567 

1,734 

1,890 

Extraordinary Receipts 

516 

115 

122 

Health and population . 

781 

S64 

959 

Other Revenue 

895 

558 

730 

Agriculture . 

412 

499 

545 





Other economic services 








and finance 

631 

750 

802 





Public debt interest and 








repayments 

696 

730 

836 





Other 

2,674 

2,640 

2,844 





Capital budget 

890 

946 

961 

Total 

10,966 

10,822 

11,726 

Total 

10,046 

10,822 

11,726 


* Estimates. 


Source: UN Economic Commission for Africa, Statistical Yearbook 1973 and African Statistical Yearbook 1974. 


Budgets: 1974 (million francs CFA): balanced at 12,743; i975 (million francs CF.\); balanced at 15.064; 
1976 (miUion francs CFA): revenue 21,122, expenditure 21,522; 1977 (million francs CFA); balanced at 23,100. 


DEVELOPMENT PLAN 1977-S1 
(proposed expenditure in million francs CF.-V) 



Resources Fro.m 

Total 

1977-81 

Total 

Investments 

Public 

Private 

1972-76 


Sector 

Sector 



Rural sector . - ■ • ‘ 

23,172 

4.680 

27,852 

18,905 

of which : 

Agriculture . • - ■ ' 

Modern sector . • • ■ ' 

Economic infrastructure 

19.364 

7.678 

64.756 

61,720 

19,364 

69,398 

64,756 

12,516 

1 2,959 
18,221 

of which : 

Roads 

Railways ..•••' 
Social sector . ■ • • ‘ 

23.590 

26,900 

g.gSS 

30,100 

23.590 

26.900 

40,088 

11,623 

1,102 

8,522 

of which: 

Education . ■ • • ' 

Health . . • • 

Administration and equipment 

Total ■ • • ' 

3,444 

3,544 

6,572 



3,444 

3,544 

6,572 

4.629 

2,006 

4.616 

I i2,i66 

96.500 

20S.O66 

63,223 
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CENTRAL BANK RESERVES 
. , (U.S. $ million at December 31st) 



u 

1970 

1 - 

1971 

i . 

1972 

1 

1973 

1 1 

1974 

1975 

1 

1976 

IMF Special Drawing Rights . 

1-7 

3-3 

4 . 8 ' 

5-3 


5-2 

5-2 

Reserve positioh in IMF . 

1.4 

2.7 

3-4 

3-9 


3-8 

3-8 

Foreign exchange .... 

33-3 

36-9 

39-3 

53-3 


67-5 

62.5 

Total . 

36.4 

42.9 

47-5 

62.6 

83.6 

76.5 

71.4 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. 

24.6 

36.0 

44.2 

66.0 

73-5 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. 

-58.1 

- 74-4 

-104.3 

-147.9 

-187.7 

Trade Balance .... 

- 33-5 

-38.4 

—60.1 

—81.9 

— 114.2 

Exports of services .... 

9.0 

9.6 

14.8 

20.0 

22.8 

Imports of services 

- 31-3 

-38-7 

- 5 I-I 

-63-9 

- 94-5 

Balance of Goods and Services 

-55.8 

—67.5 

-96.4 

—125.8 

— 185.9 

Private unrequited transfers (net) . 

29-3 

30-7 

46.1 

39-9 

47.1 

Government unrequited transfers (net) 

27-3 

40.2 

■52.8 

82.0 

97.1 

Current Balance .... 

0.8 

3-5 

2.5 

- 3-8 

— 41 .6 

Direct capital investment (net) 

0.8 

- 0-3 

4.2 

2.6 

— 0.4 

Other long-term capital (net) . 

1-3 

- 4-5 

13-4 

10.6 

19.5 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

-I. I 

5-4 


4-9 

10.6 

Net errors and omissions 


— 1.2 


1.2 

2.4 

Total (net monetary movements) 


2.9 

10.5 

15.5 

— 0 . 6 

Allocation of IMF Special Drawing Rights 


1-5 




Changes in Reserves, etc. 

■i 

HBI 

10.5 

15-5 

—9.6 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. , 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million francs CFA) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Imports c.i.f. 

Exports f.o.b. 

10,119 

5.290 

12,450 

5.329' 

13.701 

5,056 

15,611 

4,408 

15.312 

5,141 

17.432 

5,597 

34,664 

8,702 

32,386 

9,369 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(million francs CFA) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Food, beverages and 
tobacco . 

Petrol and oil 

Cotton, textiles and 
clothing . ’ . 

Electrical equipment 

■ 

4 . 035-7 

1,219.1 

1,142 .0 
752.0 

11,073-3 

2 , 220 . I 

1,863.0 

1,268.3 

6,III .1 

2,828.4 

1,923.2 

1,096.8 

Live animals 

Hides and skins . 

Meat .... 
Cotton fibre 

Cotton seed . 

Groundnuts (shelled) 
Karite nuts and butter . 
Sesame seed 

Fruit and vegetables 

2.286.6 

1.310.7 

154.8 
1,205.6 

54-8 

655-0 

72.6 

229.9 
152.8 

3.061 .0 
1,632.5 

162.4 

1 - 545-6 

46.3 

1.698 .0 

357-9 

318.2 

268.1 

3.380.9 

1,724-7 

116.8 

1,524-5 

n.a. 

1,440.1 

637-7 

533-5 

329.2 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million francs CFA) 


Sfalistical Snroey 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

7975 

Congo People's Republic 

67.1 

22.6 

4'9 

France 

8,407.3 

73,876.1 

73,988.4 

Germany, Fed. Repub. . 

863.4 

4,244.7 

7 , 345-1 

Ivory Coast 

2,254.8 

3,010.3 

3,829.0 

lifali .... 

520.4 

888. 5 

205.6 

Netherlands 

510.7 

497.0 

827-3 

Senegal 

277.8 

302.5 

368.4 


Exports 

1973 

7974 

1975 

France 

7,469-4 

3.095-4 

1,761 . 1 

Ghana ■ . . . 

389-0 

593-2 

244.7 

Italy .... 

425-4 

374-8 

618.6 

Ivory Coast 

2,266. 1 

2,962 . 6 

4,507-7 

Japan 

75 '4 

1S1.3 

152.2 

Mali .... 

126.9 

381 .0 

3.3 

United Kingdom . 

147.6 

137-6 

602.7 


TOURISM 


- 

7973 

j 1974 

7975 

Tourist Arrivals. 

9,872 

! 10,747 

14,564’^ 


♦ Provisional figure. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 



1972 

1973 

7974 

7975 

Passengers carried .... 

2,595 

2,829 

2,932 

3,007 

Passenger-km. (’00b) 

519,542 

593,614 

618,851 

946,000 

Freight carried ('000 metric tons) 

870 

962 

797 

724 

Ton-km. (’000) .... 


486,140 

437,547 

443,000 


CIVIL AVIATION 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Aircraft Arrivals and 
Departures . 

3,758 

3,506 

3,239 

Passenger Arrivals 

21,464 

22,231 

27,677 

Passenger Departures 

21,877 

22,821 

23,540 

Freight Unloaded (tons) 

1,300 

981 

2,103 

Freight Loaded (tons) 

1,029 

1,342 

1,177 


ROAD TRAFFIC 
(motor vehicles in use) 



1973 

1974 

77975 

Cars .... 

8,080 

8,762 

9,530 

Buses .... 

168 

179 

215 

Lorries 

8,368 

9,084 

9,901 

Tractors 

370 

467 

499 

Motor-bicycles 

1,783 

7,948 

2.074 


EDUCATION 

(1973/74) 




Schools 

Students 



Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Primary . . - • 

Country schools. 

Secondary 

Technical , . • • 

Teacher training 

625 

705 

21 

I 

3 

40 

23 

10 

119,041 

18,873 

6,872 

723 

362 

6,462 

5.081 

1,378 


1975 / 76 - Primary schools 141.699 (i 3 i -472 public) pupils; secondarj- .schools 
Siis; technical 2.500 pupils; higher education 2,000 students. 


I K.OOO 


Source (except where othenvise stated): Direction de la Statistique ct de la Mecanographic, Haut Commissariat au Pla.n, 

Ouagadougou. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 

and "social” republic. Sovereign power is vested in the 
people, who elect a President and a National Assembly 
for a five-year term by universal suffrage. The judiciary 
is independent. All deputies to the National Assembly 
must be elected, and functionaries must be detached from 
their official duties before standing for election. Ministers 
are chosen by the President, and may be civilians or 
military personnel; soldiers must, however, give up their 
military posts for their period of civil office. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Gen. Sangoui.6 Lamizana. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
{February 1978) 


The Constitution of June 1970 was suspended in 
February 1974 following the assumption of power by the 
array. Freedom of the Press, religion and trade unions 
were guaranteed, but political activity was banned until 
October 1977, when three political parties were legalized. 
A draft Constitution was submitted to a referendum on 
November 27th, 1977, and approved by almost 93 per 
cent of voters. Its general principles are: 

The Republic of Upper Volta is a democratic, secular 


President of the Council of Ministers: Gen. Sangoul^ 
Lamizana. 

Minister of the Interior and Security: Lieut.-Col. Gabriel 
Some Yorgnan. 

Minister of Justice: Fran^ois-Xavier Zongo. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Moussa Kargougou. 

Minister of National Defence and War Veterans: Gen. 
Baba Sy. 

Minister of Finance: Capt. Leonard Kalmogo. 

Minister for the Plan: Patrice Ouattara. 

Minister for Rural Development: Augustin Wininga. 

Minister of Commerce, industrial Development and Mines: 

Emmanuel Zoma. 

Minister of Public Works, Transport and Town Planning: 

Capt. Mahamoudou OuAdraogo. 

SUPREME COUNCIL 

Since 1966 the army has had the power to assume 
responsibility for making a final decision on State matters. 
It acts through a council consisting of army officers in the 


Minister of National Education and Culture: Oumarou 
Dao. 

Minister of Public Health and Social Affairs: Tinga 
Doamba. 

Minister of Civil Service and Labour: Albert Somdah. 
Minister of Information: Edouard Tani. 

Minister of Posts and Telecommunications: Paul-Ismael 

OufiDRAOGO. 

Minister of Youth and Sport: Laousseni Ou^draogo. 
Minister of Tourism and Environment; Amadou Gany 
Tamboura. 

Secretary of State to the Civil Service: Modou Sere. 
Secretary of State tor Finance: Rimpayessede Bertrand 

OU^DRAOGO. 

Secretary of State for Social Affairs: Fatimata TRAORt. 

OF THE ARMED FORCES 

government, the Chief of Staff, stati-officers and regimental 
commanding officers. Its president is the Minister of 
National Defence. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


The National Assembly was dissolved in February 1974 
and replaced by a 65-member National Consultative 
Council for Renewal, whose members were nominated by 
the President. Under the provisions of a draft Constitution, 


adopted after a referendum in November 1977, elections 
for a new National Assembly were due to be held in May 
1978. Members would be elected by universal adult suffrage 
for a five-year term. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


All political activity was banned between Mav 1974 and 
the beginning of 1977, when the formation of parties was 
authorized in preparation for a referendum on the pro- 
posed Constitution. Although the Constitution allows only 
three parties to sit in the proposed Assembly, more may 
contest elections. The communist Parti africain de Vinde- 
pendance remains illegal. The parties which campaigned 
for the referendum in November 1977 were: 

Parti du regroupement africain (PRA): Pres. Poley 
Welte; Sec.-Gen. Laousseni Ou^draogo. 

Union progressiste voItaTque (UPV): most important 
alliance, formed from fusion of former Mouvement de 
liberation natio 7 iale and dissidents from other parties; 
socialist leanings; Secs.-Gen, Prof. Joseph Ki-Zerbo 
and Sanon Sitafa. 


(UNI): Sec.-Gen. 
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Union nationale des ind6pendants 

Moussa Karegovgou. 

Groupement d’action populaire (GAP) : supports election of 
Gen. Lamizana as President; Pres. Nou-houm Sigue; 
Sec.-Gen. Saidou OuEdraogo. 

Mouvement des inddpendants du Parti du regroupement 
^ricain (MI-PRA): Secs.-Gen. Bibiri Sieba and 
Prosper Kafando. 

UDV-RDA; the local branch of the Rassernblement demo- 
cratiqiie africain^ kno^vn as the Union democratigiie 
voltaique-, relies on Mossi support; controls east and 
central regions; Pres. GiSrard Ou:6draogo; Sec.-Gen. 
Joseph Ouedraogo. 

Union nationale pour la ddfense de la ddmocratie (UNDD): 

f. by Herman Yam^ogo. 

The UPV, the GAP and the UNDD emerged as the main 
political groupings before the May 1978 elections. 
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DIPLO-ALA.TIC REPRESENTATION 


(Lz C=2gsc=-gG- 

Algeria: Xia^ev, Mger. 

Actfria: Dakar, Seregal. 

Bslgiam: Ahidjaa, Ivory Ccast. 

Bulgaria: Aszcrz., Ghana. 

Canada; Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

China, People’s Repuhlic: Onarder Kotonde; Ar;.=-jssrdf-: 

Hsieh P.atcG-sHi. 

Denmark; Accra, Ghana. 

Egypt: Bamako, ilali. 

Ethiopia: Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

France: B.P. 504; Av.bsssador: Jhax Lz Caxxzlizk.. 
Gabon; Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

German Democratic Republic: Bamako, Mali. 

Germany, Federal Republic: B.P. 600; Air.basssdor: Ki..\i:s 
Eckearx) Jordan. 

Ghana: B.P. 212; Ajnb^sador: Kofi 02,-usc D.arko (also 
accred. to Mger). 

Greece: .Abidjan, Ivort- Coast. 

Guinea: Bamako, IvIaK. 

Hungary: Accra, Ghana. 

India: Dakar, Senegal. 

Italy; Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Japan; Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: B.P. 370; Ambas- 
sador: Sou Tai Ho. 

Upper Volta also has diplomatic relations with Cuba, 
Mexico, Peru and Sierra Leone. 


.V?.:.:.--.' r.vr dr.zz Kiv, 


Korea, Republic: B.P. 6:?: .'I'tr.rA?. 

Lebanon: Abidjan. Ivory Ccasn 
Liberia: Abidjan. Iwry Coast. 

Libya: Mamey. Xiger. 

Kaurilanis: Abidjan. Ivort- Coast. 

Merc wo: A.b:djan. Ivcrt- Coast, 

Kflheriands: .Abidian, Ivory Coast, 

Nigeria: Xiamey, Xiger. 

Pakistan: .Accra, Ghana. 

Poland: Dakar. Senegal. 

Romania: Brussels. Belgium. 

Rtranda: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Senegal: Bamako, Mali. 

Spain: .Abidjan, Ivor\' Coast. 

Sweden: Lagos, Mgeria. 

Switzerland: .Abidjan. Ivort- Coast. 

Tunisia: .Abidjan. Ivort- Coast. 

Uganda; .Accra, Ghana. 

U.S.S.R.: B.P. 643: Ambassador: VAr>i>! Tikouxov. 
United Kingdom: .Abidj.in, Ivoiy Co.tst. 

U.S.A.: B.P. 36: Ambassador: Pizrre Graham. 

Vatican City: Dakar, Senegal. 

Yugoslavia: .^.ccra, Ghana. 

Czechoslovakia, the I\-oiy Co.ast, Jamaica. Luxembourg. .M.tli, 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Supreme Court: Ouagadougou; has four chambOT. 
Constitutional, Judicial, Administrative and Fiscal, 
Pres. Traor£ S^Riba Charles. 

Other courts include a High Court of Jusrice composed 
of deputies in the National Assembly; a Court of App^ at 
Ouagadougou; and four courts of First 
dougou, Bobo-Dioulasso, Ouahigouya and 
competent in criminal, commercial and civil , 

involving common law there is a court at Ou o S 
and several Magistrates' Courts in the dipartemenis. 

In 1967 a Special Tribunal was set up *0 

diction of the Minister of Justice, to try T .,7ipment of 
internal and external security, crimes of embe 
public funds, corruption and theft. 


RELIGION 

Most people follow animist beliefs. There are ab 
million Muslims and about 600,000 Catholics. 

Roman Catholic Church: There are 99 

African priests and 256 non-Afnean pn • 

, . u 17 r.aTdmal Paul 

Archbishop of Ouagadougou. H. E. 

Zoungrana; B.P. 9°. Ouagadougou. 


THE PRESS 

DAILY 

Bulletin Quotidien d’lnformation: B.P. 507. Ouagadougou: 
f- 1957: publ. by the Direction dc 1 Information, 
simultaneously published in Bobo-Dioulasso. 

Notre Combat: B.P. 507. Ouagadougou; daily nei\-s, 

L’Observateur: Sonepress. Ouagadougou; f. 1973 : Bdilor 
Edouard Ou£dkaogo. 

PERIODICALS 

Bulletin Douanier et Fiscal: B.P. 50 '-. 0"-'‘Sfdougou; 10 
issues per i'ear; distributed bv the ^'*^" 1 *?“-' 
mcrce, d’lndustrie ct dc rArhs.in.it dc I.a limit.. -A olta. 

Bulletin mensuel de statistiquo: B.P. 37-4. ' 

published by National Statistics Oflice; monthU. 

Carrefour Africain: B.P. 507. ^''^sadovigou; f. .900; 
twice monthly: goveninienl spoiisoied, lAiitor in 
Alphonse Yaogho. 

Courrier Consulalrc dc la 

dougou; published by tlic Chamber c 

Journal OfficicI do la R6publiquc do Haulc-Volla. B l • 5 • • 

Ouagadougou: weekly- 

PRESS AGENCIHS 

Agcnce Voltaiquo dc Presso (A.V.P.): Ouagadougou; f. .9h3 
under UNESCO auspices. 
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Agonce Franco-Presse: B.P. 391. Ouagadougou; Chief of 
Bureau Bernard Loth. 

Tass also has a bureau in Ouagadougou. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

La Voix du Renouveau: B.P. 7029, Ouagadougou; f. 1959; 
services in French and 13 vernacular languages; 
Dir. of Radio and Television Simon Ilboudou; Dir. of 
Programmes Ki Saturnian. There is a second station 
at Bobo-Dioulasso. 

There are 90,000 radio sets. 

TELEVISION 

Voltavision: B.P. 511, Ouagadougou; f. 1963; Government- 
owned; transmissions on two days a week; currently 
received only in Ouagadougou; public viewing centres 
are being set up; Dir. of Programmes O. Sanogoh. 

There are about 5,500 television receivers. 

FINANCE 

(cap. = capital; res. = reserves; dep. = deposits;m. = million; 
amounts in francs CFA unless otherwise stated) 

BANKS 

Banque Centrale des Etats de I’Afrique de I’Ouest: Yaoundd, 
Cameroon; B.P. 356, Ouagadougou; f. 1955; bank of 
issue of six West African states including Upper 
Volta; cap. 7,341m. (Sept. 1977); Gov. Abdoulaye 
Fadiga; Man. in Upper Volta Kassoum Congo; 
pubis. Notes d' information et statistiques (monthly). 
Rapport d'activiU (annual). 

Banque Internationale des Voltas (BiV) : rue Andrd Brunnel, 
B.P. 362, Ouagadougou; f. 1974; cap. 600m.; dep. 
6,000m. (Sept. 1976); Dir.-Gen. Raphael Meda. 

Banque Internationale pour le Commerce, I’lndustrio ot 
TAgriculture de la Haute Volta: B.P. 8, Ouagadougou; 
f. 1973; cap. 300m.; Dir.-Gen. Inoussa Maiga. 

Banque Nationale de Diveloppement (BND): B.P. 362, 
Ouagadougou; f. 1962; cap. 1,100m., 54.5 per cent 
state-owned; Dir.-Gen. Macaire OuEdraogo. 

Caisse Centrale de Cooperation Economique: ave. Binger, 
B.P. 529, Ouagadougou; Dir. Jean-Louis Gignoux. 

INSURANCE 

Societe Nationale d’ Assurance et de Reassurance (SON ARE) : 

B.P. 406, Ouagadougou: f. 1973; cap. 80m., 62 per 
cent state-owned; Dir.-Gen. A. Kodombo. 


EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Association des Entreprises Petroliferes:Pres. J. Marszalek 
(Total). 

Association Professionnelle des Banaues (APB): Ouaga- 
dougou; Pres. Maiga Inoussa (BICIA-HV). 

Groupement Professlonnel des Industriels: Ouagadougou; 
Pres. Martial Ou^dgraogo. 

Syndicat des Commer^ants, Importatours et Exportateurs 
(SCIIVIPEX): B.P. 552, Ouagadougou: mems. are com- 
mercial employers; Pres. R. Clement. 

Syndicat d’Entreprises du Bdtiment et des Travaux Pub- 
liques: Ouagadougou; Pres, B. Boncoungou (SAGEC). 

Syndicat des Petits Commer^ants: Ouagadougou; Pres. 
I. SiDIBE. 

Syndicat National des Transporieurs Routiers VoltaTques: 

Pres. F, Kere and Baba Traore. 

CO-OPERATIVES 

Coproduits: B.P. 91, Ouagadougou; agricultural co-opera- 
tive, exporting seeds, nuts and gum arabic; Pres. 
Dir.-Gen. K. Nacoulima. 

Groupement des Petits Commer 9 ants: B.P. 952, Ouaga- 
dougou; Pres. I. Zabsonre. 

SOVOLCOM: B.P. 531, Ouagadougou; B.P. 357, Bobo- 
Dioulasso; f. 1967; 97 per cent state-owned marketing 
organization with 30 retail outlets supplying the 
whole of the country; Dir.-Gen. Modibo Boly. 

UVOCAM: B.P. 277, Ouagadougou; agricultural marketing 
organization. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Out of a total of 33,000 wage earners, trade union 
membership is about 12,500. 

Comitd inter-syndical: Pres. Salif Ou^draogo. 

Conf6d6ration Alricaino des Trnvailleurs Croyants (CATC): 
B.P. 445, Ouagadougou; f. 1950; 3,000 mems. in 10 
afBliated unions; Pres. Joseph OufiDRAOGo; Sec.-Gen. 
Lucien Zongo. 

Conf6d6ration Nationale des Travallleurs VoltaTques 
(CNTV) : Pres. Emanuel OuSdraogo. 

Confederation des Syndicats VoltaTques (CSV) : Pres. Hado 
Paul Zabre. 

Organisation VoltaTque des Syndicats Libres (OVSL) : B.P. 

99, Ouagadougou; f. i960; 2,500 mems. in 7 afiiliated 
unions; affihated to Int. Confed. of Free Trade Unions; 
Sec.-Gen. Boniface Kabore. 

Union Syndicate des Travailleurs VoltaTques (USTV): B.P. 

381, Ouag^ougou; f. 1958; 4.300 mems. in 14 affiliated 
unions; affihated to the All-African Trade Union 
Federation; Sec.-Gen. Zoumana Traor6, ■ - 


Eight French insurance companies and one British are 
also represented. 


There are 9 unaffiliated unions. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Cbambre de Commerce, d’industrie et d’Artlsanat de la 
Haute>Volta: B.P. 502, Ouagadougou; Pres. AndrA 
Aubaret; pubis. Re Bulletin Douanier et Fiscal, Le 
Courrier Consulaire. 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAY 

La Rigie du Chemin de Fer Abidjan-Nigor: B.P. 192, 
Ouagadougou; Head Office: Abidjan. Ivory Coast; 
^147 km. of track hnking Ouagadougou via Bobo- 
Dioulasso wth the coast at Abidjan (Ivory Coast): 
517 km. of this railway are in Upper Volta. 
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It is planned to build a 360 km. extension-to the Mali 
and Niger frontier and a branch line to the Tambao man- 
ganese deposits nearby. 

ROADS 

Ghana-Upper Volta Road Transport Commission: Accra; 
set up to implement 1968 agreement on improving 
communications between the two countries. 

There are about 9,000 km. of classified roads open aU 
the year, including 4,450 km. of national roads, and also 
8,000 km. of tracks not always passable in the wet season. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There are two international airports at Ouagadougou 
and BobO'Dioulasso, 47 small aerodromes and 13 private 
air fields. 

Air Atriquo: Upper Volta has a 7 per cent share; ste 
under Ivory Coast. 

Air Volta: rue Binger, B.P. 1459, Ouagadougou; f. 1967; 
government airline with a monopoly of domestic 


Transport, Tourism, University 

services; cap. 35m. fr. CFA; fleet of one Piper Navajo, 
one Cherokee 6, one DHG6 Twin Otter; Pres. M.miam- 
ouDou Ou£draogo; Dir.-Gen. A. Kalexzaga. 
International services are also provided by Air Ghana, 
Air Mali and U.T.A. 

TOURISM 

Office National du Tourisme de la Haute-Volta: B.P. 624, 
Ouagadougou; Dir. Pierre Bakdre. 

UNIVERSITY 

University d’OuagadougOu: f. 1969 as Centre d'Enseigne- 
ment Siiperieuy, university status 1974; 87 teachers, 
1,000 student's. 



URUGUAY 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Eastern Republic of Uruguay lies on the south-east 
coast of South America, with Brazil to the north and 
Argentina to the west. The climate is temperate with an 
average winter temperature of i4°-i6°c (57'’-6 i'’f) and an 
average summer temperature of 2i°-28°c (7 o“-82°f). The 
language is Spanish. There is no state religion but Roman 
Catholicism is predominant. The national flag (proportions 
3 by 2) has nine horizontal stripes (five white and four 
blue, alternating) with a square white canton, containing 
a golden sun, in the upper hoist. The capital is Montevideo. 

Recent History 

Since the nineteenth century, the political scene has 
been dominated by two parties: the Colorados (Liberals) 
and the Blancos (Conservatives). Thanks to the progressive 
policies of Josd Batlle y Orddnez, Colorado President from 
1903 to 1907 and 1911 to 1915, Uruguay became the first 
welfare state in Latin America. 

In December 1967, Jorge Pacheco Areco assumed the 
Presidency. His period in office was marked by massive in- 
creases in the cost of living, labour unrest and the spec- 
tacular exploits of the Tupamaro urban guerrilla move- 
ment. Elections were held in November 1971 and, despite 
accusations of fraud and a recount conducted by the army, 
the official Colorado candidate, Juan Marfa Bordaberry 
Aiocena, was declared the winner, taking office in March 

1972. In order to suppress the Tupamaro guerrilla move- 
ment, the new Government passed a law declaring a 
"state of internal war" in April 1972. The army 
took complete control of the campaign against the guerril- 
las and by the end of 1973 crushed the movement. 

The increasingly independent and arbitrary role played 
by the army in civilian affairs brought about a clash 
between the President and the army chiefs in February 

1973. After four days of confrontation President Borda- 
berry accepted the army’s "nineteen objectives” which 
included measures against corruption and for agrarian 
reform. This accession to army demands resulted in a con- 
flict with Congress and led to the latter's dissolution by the 
President in June 1973. In December 1973 President 
Bordaberry appointed a new legislature, a 25-member 
Council of State, to draft plans for constitutional reform. 

The Communist Party and other left-wing groups were 
banned; repressive measures, including strict press censor- 
ship, continued. In September 1974 army officers were 
placed in control of the major state-owned enterprises. 

A crisis arose in May 1976 when, at variance with the 
armed forces’ wish for a gradual return to constitutional 
rule. President Bordaberry, in the name of containing 
Marxism, opposed elections or any form of party rule. In 
June the armed forces withdrew their support and Presi- 
dent Bordaberry was deposed. In July the recently 
formed Council of the Nation elected Dr. Aparicio Mendez 
to the presidency for five years. He took office on Septem- 
ber ist. Despite the government's announcement that 
there would be a return to democracy, all politicians who 
had participated in public affairs between 1966 and 1973 
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were deprived of their political rights for 15 years from 
September 1976 and in October a "state of danger’l was 
decreed under which people considered to have dangerous 
political inclinations face up to 10 years’ imprisonment or 
exile. In late 1976 the U.S.A. cut off its scheduled U.S. $3 
million military aid in protest against extensive violations 
of human rights. Amnesty International reported that 
there were more than 6,000 political prisoners in Uruguay 
in 1976. 

President M6ndez has introduced several constitutional, 
amendments, known as Institutional Acts, to consolidate 
the internal situation and to create a "new order”. It was 
announced that a new constitution is to be formulated by 
1980 and that Presidential and general elections are to be 
held in 1981, in which only the traditional parties would 
be allowed to participate. In 1977 the judicature was 
placed under the direct control of the executive. 

Government 

Uruguay has been ruled by a military-backed regime 
since Congress, the elected legislature, was dissolved in 
1973. In place of Congress is the Council of State, with 25 
members appointed by the President. He is elected for a 
five-year term by the Council of the Nation, comprising the 
members of the Council of State and 20 high-ranking 
officers. The President governs with the assistance of an 
appointed Council of Ministers. There is also a National 
Security Council, under the chairmanship of the President, 
composed of selected cabinet ministers and the comman- 
ders-in-chief of the armed forces. For administrative 
purposes the country is divided into 19 Departments, each 
currently under the control of Government appointees. 

Defence 

In 1977 the army consisted of 20,000 volunteers between 
the ages of 18 and 45 who contract for one or two years of 
service. There was a navy of 4,000 men and an air force 
of 3,000 men. There were also para-military forces of 
2,200 men. Defence expenditure for 1977 'vas 316,400 
million old pesos. 

Economic Affairs 

Livestock rearing, particularly cattle and sheep, is 
traditionally Uruguay’s major industry and therefore 
suffered from the 1974 EEC ban on meat imports. How- 
ever, the demand problems created by the ban were largely 
overcome by finding new markets, and exports, which 
fell by 10 per cent in 1975 to 106,381 metric tons, rose to 
about 186,000 tons in 1976, the highest volume recorded 
for 50 years. The relatively low profitability of stock 
farming has led to increased cultivation of Uruguay’s 
principal crops: wheat, maize, sorghum, sunflower seed, 
rice, linseed and potatoes. Agricultural production rose 

y 3.2 per cent in 1976. compared with an annual average 
of 1.7 per cent in the period 1967-76, mainly due to 
extensive government incentives. Fishing is being strongly 
promoted by the Government as an important source of 
foreign currency earnings. Production rose by 37 per cent 
m 1976. The IDB has granted a U.S. S27 million loan to 
help finance the construction of 18 fishing vessels and to 
improve Uruguay’s fish-processing capacity. 
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The principal industries are food processing (meat, 
sugar, milk, fruit, wine), hides and leather, textiles, con- 
struction, metallurgy and rubber, industrial capacity has 
risen sharply since 1974, due to the investment stimuli 
provided by the Industrial Promotion Law and the 
favourable Foreign Investment Law. Government policy 
aims to encourage export-oriented industries rather than 
import substitution. Industrial production rose by 6.7 
per cent in 1975 and by 4 per cent in 1976. The upswing 
in manufacturing is based principally on orders from 
abroad, together with credits, tax incentives and a 
realistic exchange rate'. The main growth areas are the 
tannery and leather industry, electrical equipment, non- 
metallic minerals, metal products and food. 

Emphasis is being placed on the energy sector as 
Uruguay is almost totally dependent on imported oil, and 
exploration by foreign companies has been most dis- 
appointing. About $682 million is to be spent on developing 
energy between 1977 and 1983. Hydro-electric projects 
are receiving priority, including the Uruguay-Argentina 
Salto Grande plant (total capacity 1,980 MW), and the 
Uruguay-Brazil Palmar plant (capacity 300 MW). With 
the completion of these two projects in 1982, Uruguay 
should become a net exporter of electric energy. 

Uruguay is recovering from a long-term economic 
stagnation marked by low growth rates (an annual 
average of i per cent between i960 and 1973), high 
unemployment, hyper-inflation, a decline in real incomes 
of 39 per cent between 1971 and 1977, a mounting balance 
of payments deficit and increasing foreign debt. Slow 
recuperation began in 1974 as a result of the Government's 
liberalization policies and diversification of exports. The 
G.D.P. increased by 3.7 per cent in 1975 and by 2.6 per 
cent in 1976. A determined export drive reduced the 
trade deficit from $172.7 million in 1975 to $30.2 million 
in 1976, although there was a reversion in 1977 due to the 
increasing need to import machinery, metals and other 
producer goods. Inflation was cut from its 1975 level of 
67 per cent to 40 per cent in 1976 but it rose to 57 per cent 
in 1977, partly due to the 61 per cent increase in the 
money supply in 1976. In an attempt to check this, the 
prices of some basic goods have been frozen. The total 
foreign debt rose from $956 million in 1974 to $1,125 
million in March 1977. While the high level of debt 
service makes Uruguay vulnerable to the curtailment of 
foreign aid, the existence of high international reserves, 
which grew from $218 million in December 1975 to $382 
million in May 1977, somewhat increases freedom of 
action. The economy’s export capacity has been supported 
by a realistic exchange rate policy, under which the peso 
was devalued by 82 per cent in 1976 and 1977 ^7 means of 
43 small readjustments. 

Uruguay is a member of LAFTA, SELA, OAS and 
IADB. 

Transport and Communications 

The easy nature of the terrain and the small area of the 
country make for rapid communications within Uruguay 
and with neighbouring Argentina and Brazil. The new 
Paysandu-Col6n and Fray-Bentos-Puerto Unzufi road 
bridges have further improved communications with 
Argentina. The railways are state-owned and there were 
2,987 km. of track in 1977- The total length of roads m 
1973 was 49,634 km. of which 90 per cent were usable m 
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all weathers. Inland waterways are an important means of 
transport and cargo and passenger services operate on the 
rivers Plate and Uruguay, which are navigable for 560 km. 
International air services are provided by the national 
and a number of foreign airlines. 

Social Welfare 

Uruguay is noted for its advanced scheme of social 
welfare, which covers professional accidents, industrial 
diseases, sickness, old age, maternity and child welfare. 
Employment guarantees are in force and government sub- 
sidies are available for workers. The pension age is low 
{30 years’ service, sometimes less) ; social charges faced by 
companies, however, are high (reaching 77^ per cent for 
the construction industry and more than 100 per cent in 
the wool industry and ports). In 1974 the Government 
increased social security benefits by over S3 per cent. There 
are also laws governing the protection of minors and women 
in emplo3rment, insurance against suspension from work, 
annual licences, redundancy pa5mients, etc. Grants for 
families are provided by the Family Subsidies Fund. In 
1971 Uruguay had 97 hospitals, with 15,107 beds, and 
in 1972 there were 3,250 physicians. 

Education 

AJl education, including university education, is free and 
primary and the first stage of secondary schooling are 
compulsory. The programmes of instruction are the same 
in both public and private schools, but private schools are 
subject to certain state controls. In 1963 adult illiteracy 
averaged 9.5 per cent. There is one university. 

Tourism 

The sandy beaches and lagoons on the coast and the 
forests of the interior with their variety of wild life and 
vegetation provide the main tourist attractions. Tourism 
is developing rapidly, especially at Punta del Este. There 
were over 600,000 visitors in 1975. 

Visas are not required to visit Uruguay for up to three 
months by nationals of Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Israel, Italy, 
Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Para- 
guay, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom and 
Dependent Territories and the U.S.A. Citizens of the 
American republics do not, as a rule, need a visa when 
proceeding to Uruguay direct from their oim country. 

Sport 

Football is the most popular sport. Basketball, horse- 
racing, rowing, swimming, cycling, boxing, volley-ball, 
tennis, golf, yachting and fishing arc also practised. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : Mav rst (Labour Day). May iSth (Battle of I-as 
Piedras), June 19th (Birth of General Artigas), July i8th 
(Constitution Day), August 25th (National Independence 
Day), October 12th (Discovery of America), November end 
(All Souls’ Day), December Sth (Blessing of the W.atcrs), 
December 25th (Christmas Day). 

1979 : January- rst (New Year's Day). Jr.uua.->- 6fh 
(Epiphany), April 19th (Landing of the 33 P.atriots\. 
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Many business firms close during Carnival week (Febru- 
ary 26th to March 5th, 1979) and Tourist week (April 8th- 
15th, 1979). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 
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Currency and Exchange Rato 

100 cent4simos=i new Uruguayan peso. 

Exchange rate (December 1977): 

^i.sterling=9.789 pesos; 
y.S. $1 = 5 345 pesos. 
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AREA ArtD POPULATION 




Population (Census results) 

Density 
(per sq. km.) 

1975 

Area 

October 16th, 

May 2ist, .19751 


1963 

Males 

Females 

Total 

177,508 sq. km.* 

2.595,510 

1,355.854 

1,408,110 

2,763,964 

15-6 


* 68,536 sq. miles. f Provisional figures. Revised total is 2,781,778. 



PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


Population (1975 Census) 

Montevideo (capital) 

. 1,229,748 

Rivera 

Salto 

71,000 

Melo 

Paysandu . 

. 61,000 

Mercedes 

Las Piedras 

, . 53,000 

Minas 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS* 



Registe 
Live Bir 

RED 

FHSt 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

'000) 

1969 

56,000 

19.6 

1970 

54,800 

19.0 

1971 

55,320 

18.9 

1972 

56,680 

ig.2 

1973 

57,080 

19. 1 

1974 

58,280 

19-3 

1975 

58,318 

21 . I 


Registered 

Marriages 


Number 


23.867 

23,668 

23,698 

22,384 

22,789 

n.a. 


Rate 

(per 

'000) 


8.4 

8.2 

8.1 

7.6 

7.6 

n.a. 

n.a. 


Registered 

Deaths 


Number 


27.544 

26,441 

28,527 

28,327 

28,437 

28,289 

27,362 


Rate 

(per 

'000) 


7 
2 

8 
6 

•5 
. 2 


9.9 


UU lue oasis 01 population estimate,; 

which have not been revised to take account of the 1975 census results ^ 
t Data are tabulated by year of registration rather than by year of occurrence. 
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ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(Census of May 21st, 1975) 


Agriculture, forestiy% Iiuntirtg and fishing 
Mining and quarrying ...... 

Manufacturing ....... 

Electricity, gas and vrater ..... 

Construction ....... 

Trade, restaurants and hotels .... 

Transport, storage and communications 
Financial establishments, insurance, business services 
Government and social services .... 

Personal services ....... 

International organi 23 tions and unspecified activities 
Other activities ....... 

Total ...... 


170,600 

2,300 

205,300 

15.300 

57.900 

132,500 

54.700 

29.300 
200,800 
113,100 
44,000 
51.500 

1.077,300 


AGRICULTURE 


LIVESTOCK 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(’000 metric tons) 



1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Wheat 

526 

346 

505 

Maize .... 

157 

210 

121 

Barley 

27 

33 

47 

Oats .... 

46 

61 

48 

Sorghum 

77 

1 18 

217 

Rice (paddy) 

188 

216 

228 

Potatoes 

112 

166 

120 

Sugar cane . 

375 

326 

599 

Sunflower seed 

51 

77 

34 

Linseed 

39 

67 

47 


Sugar beet; 571,000 metric tons in 1975- 


(’000 head) 


1 

1976 

1977 * 

Cattle ..... 

10,383 

11.241 

Sheep ..... 

15.647 

16.133 

Pigs 

226 

256 

Horses .... 

50S 

543 


* Unofficial figures. 


LI^^ESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(’000 metric tons) 


1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal 

331 

350 * 

375 * 

Mutton and lamb. 

34 * 

43 i 

45 t 

Cows’ milk . 

711 

742 

750 f 

Wool (greasy) 

52 

54 

56 

Wool (scoured) 

31 

32 

34 

Cattle hidesf 

46 

54 

58 


* Unofficial figures. t F --^0 estimates. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 



Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for 

sleepers . . . . • 

Pulpvvood . . . . . 

Other industrial wood 
Fuel wood . . . ■ 


• FAO c-stimatcs. 

• FAO. Yearbook of Forest Products 
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FISHING 

(’ooo metric tons, live weight) 


StatisticalSurv&y 



1971 

1 1972 j 

1973 

^ 1974 1 

1975 

1976 

Total catch* . 

14.4 

20.6 

17-5 

16.0 

26.2 

33-6 


* Excluding seals and sea lions, recorded by number and not by weight. In 1975 the catch was 
12,686 South American fur seals and 3,142 South American sea lions. 


INDUSTRY 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Raw sugar 

’000 metric tons 

80 

89 

90 

95 

n.a. 

Wine* .... 

’000 hectolitres 

920 

- 925- 

980 

1,010 

n.a. 

Cigarettes 

million 

3.466 

- 3.580 

3.380 

3.349 

n.a. 

Jet fuels .... 

’000 metric tons 

. 24 

20 

18 

23 

24 

Motor spirit (petrol) . 


246 

232 

202 

202 

253 

Kerosene .... 

If II II 

168 

191 

184 

160 

180 

Distillate fuel oils 


357 

386 

405 

403 

400 

Residual fuel oils 


753 

877 

764 

938 

938 

Cement .... 


460 

517 

546 

632 

672 

Electric energy 

million kWh 

2.405 

2,546 

2.453 

2.596 

2,800 


♦ FAO estimates. 


FINANCE 

' 100 centesimos=i new Uruguayan peso. 

Coins; i, 2, 5 and 10 cent6simos. 

Notes; i, 5, 10, 50 and loo new pesos. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); £1 sterling=9.789 new pesos; U.S, 51=5.345 new pesos. 

100 new Uruguayan pesos=^io. 22 = 518.71. 

Nofe; The new peso was introduced in July 1975, replacing the old peso at the rate of i new peso=i,ooo old pesos. The 
exchange rate, linked to the U.S. dollar, has been frequently adjusted. Between 1959 and 1963 the rate was around ii old 
pesos per dollar but since 1963 the currency has greatly depreciated. The average selling rates of old pesos per U.S. dollar 
were; 250 in 1969 and 1970; 260 in 1971; 563 in 1972; 875 in 1973; and 1,216 in 1974. In April 1975 the rates were fixed at 
51=2.300 old pesos (buying) or 2,330 old pesos (selling), so the initial exchange rates for the new currency were $1=2.30 
pesos (buying) or 2.33 pesos (selling). Further devaluations have otcurred since September 1975. The average selling rate 
(new pesos per U.S. dollar) was; 2.299 in 1975, 3.395 in 1976. 


BUDGET 


(million new pesos) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Revenue .... 
.Expenditure 

167-5 

199-4 

370.2 

406.5 

587.9 

789.5 

985-5 

1.348.8 

1,721 .7 
21O47.3 


GOLD AND CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 
(at December 31st) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Gold reserves (million U.S. $) 

Notes and coins in circulation (million 

147.9 

150.1 

151-6 

new pesos) ..... 

201 .7 

315-7 

469.8 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR MONTEVIDEO 
(average of monthly figures; base; 1970=100) 


Statistical Survey 



1968 

1969 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977* 

Food .... 
Clothing 

Housing . . . 

Miscellaneous 

79.6 

54-2 

49.0 

n.a. 

89-5 

78.0 

76.7 

n.a. 

124.6 

129.5 

120.8 

120.4 

241-3 

209.4 

172.8 

195-8 

489-3 

393-0 

315-5 

397-8 

843.6 
640.3 

562.6 

778.6 

1.441 .0 
1.072.4 

1.132.0 
1,508.7 

2.128.0 

1.582.1 
1 , 774-9 
2,293.8 

4.027.2 

2,586.4 

3,366.8 

3 , 949-5 

All items 

71. 1 

85-9 

123.9 

218.7 

430-8 

763-3 

1,384-7 

2,086.0 

3,801.6 


* January to October. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product 


(million new pesos at current prices) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Government final consumption expenditure 

92 . I 

118.6 

153-0 

333-3 

585-0 

9S2.3 

Private final consumption expenditure ■ . 

459-5 

535-3 

934-5 

1,844.5 

3,501-1 

6 , 595-3 

Increase in stocks* ...... 

0.4 

8-4 

25-7 

92.9 

67-3 

9.2 

Gross fixed capital formation .... 

68.5 

82.8 

121.3 

229.3 

447-5 

865.5 

Total Domestic Expenditure 

620.5 

745-1 

1,234-5 

2,500 ,0 

4,600.1 

8,452.2 

Exports of goods and services .... 

72.5 

70.8 

178.9 

354-1 

601 . 1 

1,175-1 

Less Imports of goods and services 

80.9 

80.1 

174.1 

316.7 

742.8 

1,515.1 

G.D.P. IN Purchasers’ Values 

612.2 

735.7 

1,239-2 

2 , 537-5 

4,459-7 

8,112.2 

G.D.P. at Constant 1961 Prices 

19.6 

19-4 

18.7 

18.9 

19.2 

19-9 


* Figures refer only to wool and livestock in the private sector. 


Gross Domestic Product by Economic AcTnuTV 
(’000 new pesos at constant 1961 prices) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Agriculture 

Fishing and hunting 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Commerce 

Transport and storage , . . • • 

Communications . . • • , ■ 

Electricity, gas, water and sanitary services 
Owner-occupied dwellings . • • • * 

Other services 

2,535 

25 

3,942 

811 

2.342 

1,166 

192 

407 

1,039 

4,291 

2,638 

21 

3,932 

656 

2,364 

1,207 

198 

412 

1.039 

4,433 

2,623 

19 

4,077 

09S 

2,433 

1,258 

200 

397 

1,041 

4.425 

2,649 

30 

4,350 

854 

2,540 

1,280 

196 

413 

1.053 

4.425 

2,734 

41 

4,524 

798 

2.672 

1,327 

203 

435 

1,053 

4.476 

G.D.P. AT Factor Cost . 

Indirect taxes, less subsidies . - - • 

16,750 

1 ,998 

16,900 

2.021 

17,17' 

2,043 

17.790 

2.1 16 

1-8,263 

2,17-8 

G.D.P. AT Market Prices 

18,748 

18,921 

19,21.} 

10.906 

20,441 


iliCi.I 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 



1970 

1971 

1972 ' 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Merchandise exports f.o.b.’ 

224.1 

196.8 

'281.6 

327.6 

381.4 

384.9 

565-0 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. 

—203.1 

—203.0 

-178.7 . 

-248.6 

-436.9 

—496.0 

-536.6 

Trade Balance .... 

21.0 

—6.2 

102.9 

79.0 

- 55.6 

— IXI.I 

28.4 

Exports of services . . ... 

67.4 

56.7 

70.4 

87.9 

98.7 

II6.I 

138.0 

Imports of services .... 

—142.8 

—122.3 

-125.8 

-148.7 

-197.0 

— 220.9 

-247.8 

Balance on Goods and Services 

Bn 

BB 

47-5 

18.2 

- 153-8 

-215-9 

—81 .4 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 

BBS 


— 0.2 

— O.I 

-0.7 

-0.8 

— I .0 

Government unrequited transfers (net) 

Bn 

8.9 

II -5 

19.1 

21.9 

13.8 

8.7 

Current Balance 

- 45-1 

-63 -5 

58.7 

37-2 

-132.7 

— 202.9 

-73-8 

Long-term capital (net) . 

9.0 

51 0 

18.9 

14.7 

24.7 

122 . 1 

61.8 

Short-term capital (net) . 

34-5 

51-3 

7.2 

I 5 -I 

122.9 

37-0 

99-5 

Net errors and omissions . 

— 25-3 

-50-9 j 

— 60.1 

-30-4 

—67.0 

—6.1 

-ro.3 

Total (net monetary movements) . 
Allocation of IMF Special Drawing 

—26.9 

— 12. 1 ' 

24 . 6 

36.6 

- 52.1 

CO 

1 

77-2 

1 

Rights ..... 

g.2 

7-4 ' 

7-9 

— 

— 





Monetization of gold . . ■ . 

— 

1 

- 39-6 

— 

— 


— 

Changes in Reserves, etc. 

- 17-7 

- 4-7 1 


36.6 

-52.1 

CO 

1 

77.2 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(U.S. ?’ooo) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973, 

1 

J 974 

1975 

1976 

Imports 

Exports 

230,919 

232,709 

222,143 

205,693 

200,294 
214,077 j 

284,818 

321,510 

486,680 

382,182 

516.198 

381.198 

587,177 

546,476 
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PRINCIPAL COJLMODITIES 
(U.S. $’ooo) 


Staiistical Snroey 


Imports 

1975 

1976 

Live animals and animal products 

938 

712 

Vegetable products . 

22,257 

28,055 

Animal and vegetable fats and 



oils ..... 

13.795 

3.854 

Foodstuffs, beverages and tobacco 

11,210 

9.655 

Mineral products . . 

196,694 

188,786 

Petroleum and derivatives 

184,207 

181,900 

Chemical products . 

74,000 

66,798 

Inorganic chemical products . 

18.615 

17.770 

Fertilizers .... 

17.306 

15.344 

Synthetic plastics, resins and 


22,348 

rubber ..... 

25,464 

Skins and hides 

6,404 

7.650 

Wood, cork awd charcoal and 


products .... 

5,486 

5.045 

Raw materials for paper produc- 
tion and paper products 

11,658 

10,107 

Textiles and textile products ■ . 

25,109 

25.642 

Shoes, hats, etc. 

135 

70 

Stone, clay, ceramic and glass- 



ware ..... 

2,339 

3,510 

Semi-precious and precious stones 



and metals .... 

114 

147 

Base metals and products . 

45.778 

33.721 

Iron and steel 

29,676 

22.209 

Machinery and appliances . 

64.925 

118,88b 

Transport equipment 

43.84* 

53.102 

Precision instruments 

5.130 

8,213 

Arms and munitions 

56 

66 

Other ..... 

1,141 

1,810 


Exports 

1975 

1976 

Live animals and animal products 

97.170 

142,918 

Frozen meat 

62,896 

98,324 

Vegetable products . 

55.661 

52,802 

Rice ..... 

33.236 

26,121 

Animal and vegetable fats and 



oils ..... 

7,600 

11,819 

Linseed oil . 

7,089 

8.241 

Foodstuffs, beverages and tobacco 

10.372 

38,430 

Mineral products 

13,009 

21,221 

Grey portland cement . 

8,756 

12,868 

Sjmthetic plastics, resins and 



rubber. .... 

6,036 

5,938 

Skins and hides 

52,809 

92,749 

Textiles, and textile products 


131.319 

Wool; greasj' 

44.116 

32,861 

clean .... 

12,499 

15.163 

Tops ..... 

29,952 

52,540 

Shoes, hats, etc. 

8.943 

16,540 

Stone, cla3^ ceramic and glass- 



ware ..... 

6,918 

7.1S4 

Others ..... 

20,121 

25,466 


principal COUNTRIES 
(U.S. S’ooo) 


Imports 


1975 


Argentina 

Belgium-Luxembourg 
Brazil . 

Canada 
France 
Germany, Fed. Repub. 
Traq . 

Italy . 

Japan . 

Kuwait 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Nigeria 
Switzerland . 


46,654 

9-097 

66,909 

12,229 

9.764 

41,416 

15.449 

13.095 

12.233 

80,564 

14.119 

8,651 

13.125 

n.a. 


United Kingdom 
U.S. A. 

Venezuela 


26,043 

53.516 

10,328 


1976 


65,526 

5.388 

90,289 

8,056 

9.650 

40,855 

53.026 

11,4*8 

10,798 

64,638 

3,468 


6,447 

43.684 

11.437 

20,995 

49.160 

25.751 


Exports 


Argentina 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 
Brazil .... 
Chile .... 
Colombia 
Czechoslovakia 
France 

German Democratic Repub. 
Germany, Fed. Repnb. . 
Greece 

Iran .... 
Israel .... 
rtal3' . . . ■ 

Japan . . . • 

Netherlands 
Portugal 

Spain .... 
U.S.S.R. 

United Kingdom . 

U.S..\. 

Venezuela 


1975 

1976 

2S.255 

25.141 

7.713 

8,723 

65,098 

67.544 

n.a. 

5. 90S 

n.a. 

5.167 

7,112 

3,000 

10,201 

20,588 

n.a. 

5.780 

45.241 

66,936 

12,616 

14.724 

7,075 

S.861 

14.742 

7.935 

19,366 

29,539 

5.725 

9.273 

27,676 

40.8.03 

n.a. 

12.454 

ti,6,Si 

23.123 

13,628 

5.386 

lS,o66 

20.951 

25,889 

58.747 

n.a. 

14.128 
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TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

(’ooo) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Passenger-kUometres . 

450 

336 

351 

354 

357 

372 

Net ton-kUometres 

248 

155 

210 

256 

281 

322 


Roads {1974 provisional); 151,600 passenger cars, 85,700 commercial vehicles. 


SHIPPING 
Merchant Fleet 
(gross registered tons — June 30th) 


- 

1972 

1973 

. 1974 

1975 

1976 

Oil Tankers . 

Total 

i 

93,000 

143,000 

i 

93,000 

143,000 

1 

93,000 

130,000 

93,000 

131,000 

93.000 

151.000 


International Sea-borne Shipping 
(metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

19/5 

1976 

Goods Loaded 

Goods Unloaded 

1.237.000 

2.718.000 

1 

695,000 

2,749,000 

937,000 

2,764,000 

946,000 

2.594.603 

608,016*" 

2,458,008 


* Not including 97,308 head of cattle transported. 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(’ooo) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Kilometres flown 

Passengers carried 
Passenger-km. . 

Cargo ton-km. . . . j 

2,400 

221 

73,000 

500 

1,100 

136 

27,000 

100 1 

1,200 

145 

30,000 

200 

1,900 

289 

60,000 

100 

1,700 

287 

60,000 

100 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


TOURISM 




1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Number of tourists 

Foreign exchange receipts 

'ooo 

U.S. S'ooo 

614.5 

40,000 

597-6 

45.000 

551.9 

43.000 

587.6 
45.000 . 


Visitors (1975); 602,506. 
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SiaiislicaJ Stm cv, Ths Coy.sfifuiio!: 


EDUCATION 

(1976) 



Schools 

Te.\chers 

Pupils 

State Primary 
Private Primary. 
State Secondary*. 
Private Secondary 
Technical . . j 

University 

2,210 

270 

135 

125 

87 

I 

1 

j 

J 

r- 15.679 

j. 13.9S0 
n.a. 

2,149 

316.43S 

66,321 

111,904 

20,827 

n.a. 

39^927 


Sources (unless otherwise stated): CENCI — ^URUGUAY, Montevideo; Banco Central del Uruguay, Montevideo. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

Note: The elected General Assembly (Congress) was dissolved in June 1973 and the elected President was deposed by the 
armed forces in June 1976. New institutions, for which the Constitution does not provide, have been created by additional 
legislation and several Institutional Acts have been promulgated dealing ndth the functions of the executive and the judi- 
ciary. A new constitution is to be prepared, to be put to referendum by loSi . 


The present constitution of Uruguay was ratified b^’ 
plebiscite on November 27th, 1966, when the country' 
voted to return to the presidential form of government 
after fifteen years of "collegiate” government. The main 
items of the Constitution are as follows: 


General Provisions . , < 

Uruguay shall have a democratic republican form 01 
government, sovereignty being exercised directly by the 
Electoral Body in cases of election, by initiative or by 
referendum, -.nd indirectly by representative powers 
established by the constitution, according to the rules set 
out therein. 

There shall be freedom of religion; there is no state re- 
ligion; property shall be inviolable; there shall be freedom 
of thought. Anyone may enter Uruguay. There are two 
forms of citizenship : natural, being persons born m Uiwguay 
or of Uruguayan parents, and legal, being people established 
in Uruguay with at least three years' residence in the case 
of those with family, and five years’ for those withou 
family. Every citizen has the right and obligation to vote. 

Elections for both houses of the General Assembly, the 
President and Vice-President and for departmenta 
governments shall take place every five years on the 1^ 
Sunday in November, those elected to take omce tn 
following year. 

Administration is by a central civil service, autonomous 
bodies and decentralized services. 


Legislature „ , , 

Legislative power is vested in the General ® 
made up of two houses, which may act separa y 
together according to the dispositions of the cons 

It is responsible for drawing up 
bunals, arranging administration of justice ® 
trative litigation; expediting laws relating to . .. 

pcndence, security, peace and decorurn of the P • 
laws relating to the protection of individual • 1 

development of agricultural, industrial and ‘ » 

life; it establishes fiscal contributions and 1^'° . .. 

collection; it must approve accounts presei^ revulate 
executive power, authorize the national deb , ® 

public credit; it may declare war and approv ..-i j 
by absolute majority, peace treaties and , J". • 

agreements made by the Executive; it ha j q 
over the size of the armed force; it can create n P* 


ments, by a two-thirds majority in each house; it can 
create or suppress public appointments; concede mono- 
polies, by tivo-thirds majority (absolute in the case of 
government departments). 

It elects in joint session the members of the Supreme 
Court of Justice, of the Electoral Court, Tribunals, 
Administrative Litigation and the Accounts Tribunal. 

Elections for both houses, the President and the Vice- 
President and the departmental governments shall take 
place every five years on the last Sunday in November; 
sessions of the Assembly begin on March 15th each year 
and last until December 15th (October 15th in election 
years, in which case the new Assembly takes office on 
February 15th). Extraordinarj' sessions can be called only 
in case of extreme urgency. 

Chamber of Representatives 

The Chamber of Representatives has og members 
elected by direct suffrage by the people according to the 
system of proportional representation, with at least tuc 
representatives to each Department. The number of repre- 
sentatives can be altered by law by a two-thirds majority 
in both houses. Their term of office is five years and they 
must be over 25 and natural citizens or legal citizens with 
5 years’ exercise of their citizenship. The members have 
the right to bring accusations against any member of the 
Government or judiciary for violation of the Constitution 
or any' other serious offence. 


The Senate is made up of 30 members, elected directly 
by the people by proportional rcprc.scntation on the s.-ime 
lists as the representatives, for a term of 5 years. They must 
be natural citizens or legal citizens with seven 
exercise of their rights, and be over 30 years •V’f- ‘J; 

Senate is responsible for hcanng any casc.s brought by the 
representatives and can deprive a guilty jicrson nl hi-' po t 
by a two-thirds majority. 

The representatives and senators 
other paid state employment. The PresKlcnt and ineinb- > 
of the Electoral Tribunal may not engage in party 
activities. Any change in the civil or e.cclorM n ' 
requires a two-thirds majonty in both Hous- ". an\ oJ><- 
changes require only .a simple majontj. ^ ^ 

A permanent commission consi'.ting of ! 

7 representatives elected by proportional irjit-, 
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shall be set up to watch over the observance of the Con- 
stitution and laws of the land. 

The Executive 

Executive power is exercised by the President and the 
Council of Ministers. There shall be a Vice-President, who 
shall also be President of the General Assembly and of the 
Senate. The President and Vice-President are elected by 
simple majority of the people by means of the system of 
double simultaneous vote, and remain in office for five 
years. They must be over 35 and natural citizens of 
Uruguay. 

The Council of Ministers is made up of the office holders 
in the ii ministries or their deputies, and is responsible 
for all acts of government and administration. It is pre- 
sided over by the President of the Republic who has a vote. 

Autonomous bodies and decentralized services ad- 
minister the industrial and commercial aspects of the 
country. A National Economy Council may be set up. 

There shall be an Accounts Tribunal of 7 members, 
fulfilling the same qualifications as senators, designated 
by the General Assembly by a t\vo-thirds majority. It 
shall be responsible ' to the General Assembly — ^both 
houses meeting together — for all matters connected with 
accounts of the State, government departments, autono- 
mous bodies and decentralized services. 

The Judiciary 

Judicial Power shall be exercised by the Supreme Court 
of 5 members and by Tribunals and local courts; members 
of the Supreme Court must be over 40, natural citizens, 
or legal citizens with 10 years’ exercise and 25 years’ 


The Constitution, The Government 

residence, and must be lawyers of 10 years’ standing, 8 of 
them in public or fiscal ministry or judicature. Members 
serve for 10 years and can be re-elected after a break of 5 
years. The Court nominates all other judges and judicial 
officials. 

Administration 

All government administration and services in the 
Departments except public security are in the hands of 
departmental juntas, consisting of 31 members, headed 
by a municipal intendant. Junta members must be over 
23 years of age, natural citizens or legal with 3 years’ 
exercise, and be a native of or resident in the Department 
for at least 3 years. They hold office for 5 years and election 
is by direct public vote. Intendants are elected under the 
same conditions as senators and hold office for 5 years, and 
may be re-elected once more, provided they resign at least 
three months before the elections. The intendant repre- 
sents the Department in its relations with the state powers 
and with other Departmental governments. 

There are also local juntas, wth five members, in towns 
outside the departmental capitals. 

There shall be an Administrative Litigation Tribunal, 
made up of 5 members; its jurisdiction is over all definitive 
administrative acts emanating from state and government 
bodies. 

There shall be an Electoral Court, with direct jurisdiction 
over all electoral matters. It is made up of g members, 5 
designated by the General Assembly by a two-thirds 
majority and 4 designated by the General Assembly as 
representatives of parties, two each from the two most 
popular lists. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF THE STATE 

President: Dr. Aparicio M6ndez. 


THE CABINET 

(February 1978) 

minister of the Interior: Gen. Hugo Linares Brum. 

minister of Foreign Affairs: Alejandro Rovira. 

Minister of National Defence: Dr. Walter Ravenna. 

Minister of Economy and Finance: Dr. VaLentIn Aris- 
mendi. 

Minister of Public Health: Dr. Antonio Canellas. 

Minister of Agriculture and Fishing: Dr. Estanislao 
VALD iZ Otoro. 

Minister of Industry and Energy: ing. Quim. Luis H. 

Meyer. 

Minister of Public Works and Transport: Ing. Eduardo 
Sampson. 

Ministerof Labour and Social Security: Dr. Jos^Echeverry 
Stirling. 

Minister of Education and Culture: Dr. Daniel Darracq. 

Minister of Justice: Dr. Fernando Bayardo Bengoa. 

Secretary of Planning, Co-ordination and Diffusion: Brig. 
Josit Darios Cardozo. 


COUNCIL OF THE NATION 

(Consejo de la Nacidn) 

Council of the Nation was established in June 1976. 
It comprises the 25 members of the Council of State and 
20 mgh-ranking officers of the Armed Forces, including 
the Cornmanders-in-Chief. The Council deals mainly with 
constitutional and electoral issues and selects the President. 
President: Hamlet Reyes. 


(Consejo de Estado) 

The Council of State came into existence in December 
1973. replacing Congress which was dissolved in June 1973, 
It has 25 members appointed by the President. 

President: Hamlet Reyes. 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 

(Consejo de Seguridad Nacional) 
Chairman : President Dr. Aparicio MAndez. 


Defence, Minister of the Interior, 
Minuter of Foreign Affairs, Commanders-in-Chief of 
the Navy, Army and Air Force. 

nf Francisco Sangurgo, 

Chief of the Joint General Staff. 
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URUGUAY Political Parlies, Diplomatic Representation 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

The activities of all political parties were suspended in June 1976. pending new legislation as to their organization All 
left-wing parties which formed the Frente Ampho electoral coalition were declared illeVl in 1973. ^ 


. The names of the two principal parties derive from the 
flags of the civil war of 1836, namely Blanco and Colorado. 
By tradition the Blanco Party is conservative and the 
Colorado Party more liberal. 

PartidO Colorado: The Party, which depends for its support 
largely on the urban area, controlled the executive for 
94 years until the elections of 1958. It regained control 
in 1967 when Gen. Gestido became President under 
the new Constitution. In the elections of November 
1971, there were two Colorado candidates. Juan 
Mar! A Bordaberry was the nominee of the outgoing 
President, Jorge Pacheco Areco. Jorge Batlee 
IbAHez, leader of the splinter grovrp, U-nidady Reforma. 
obtained fewer votes than Sr. Bordaberry and his 


votes were added to the Bordaberry vote for the 
purpose of selecting the President. 

PartidO Nacional {Blanco): The Partj>, with its sub- 
stantially rural support, won the 1958 and 1962 
elecfa'ons but lost in 1966. In 1971 the Party’s presi- 
dential candidate was Wilson Ferreira Aldunate, 
who was narrowly defeated. 

PartidO Domdcrnta Cristiano (PDG): formerly Unidn Ctvica 
del Uruguay; f. 1962; Pres. Arq. Juan Pablo Terra. 

PartidO Comunisia: Leader Alberto Altesor; Sec. -Gen. 

Jaime P&kbz. 

PartidO Socialista: Sec.-Gen. Jos6 Pedro Cardozo. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO URUGUAY 
(In Montevideo, unless othenvise stated) 


Algeria: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Argentina; Avda. Agraciada 3397: Ambassador: Dr. 
Guillermo de la ^aza. 

Australia: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Austria: Sarandf 693, 3° piso; Ambassador: Peter MAller. 

Belgium; Leyenda Patria 2880, 4° piso; Ambassador: 
ANDRfi Turine. 

Bolivia: Rfo Branco 1320, 4° piso. Of. 401; Ambassador: 
Dr. Marcelo Ostria Trigo. 

Brazil: 20 de Setiembre 1415; Ambassador: Ant6nio 
Correia do Lago. 

Bulgaria: Rambla Mahatma Gandhi 647, 5° piso, Apto. ir; 
Chargd d’affaires a.i. : Stancho Popov. 

Canada: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Chile: Canelones 1163/67; Ambassador: Gen. Odlanier 
Mena. 

China (Taiwan): Coronel Mora 439; Ambassador: Tchen 
Hiong-fei. 

Colombia: Soriano 791, 6° piso; Ambassador ; Diego Tovar 
Concha. 

Costa Rica: Rambla Mahatma Gandhi 485, 8° piso; Chargi 
d'affaires a.i.: Lie. Ana Ramos de PijuAn. 

Cyprus: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Czechoslovakia: Luis B. Cavia 2996; Charge d'affaires a.i.. 

Ing. VAclav Kouril. 

Denmark: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Dominican Republic: Rfo Branco 1226, 11°; Ambassador: 

Dr. Luis Rafael Ortega Oller. 

Ecuador: Rfo Negro 1245, 1°; Ambassador: Lie. Miguel 
Antonio Vasco. 

Egypt: Antonio de Costa 3469; Ambassador: Saved 
Ezzedine Rifaat (also accred. to Paraguay). 

El Salvador: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Finland: Solis 1533; Ambassador : Klaus Castren. 

Franco: Avda. Uruguay 853: Ambassador: Jean Ausseil. 


German Democratic Republic: Echevarriarza 3452: Chargi 
d'affaires a.i.: Alfred Patsak. 

Germany, Federal Republic; La Cumparsita 1417-1435; 

Ambassador: Dr. Horst Gellbach. 

Greece: Misiones 1471, 3°; Charge d'affaires a.i.: Gregorio 
Pantazoglu. 


Guatemala: Dr. Francisco Soca 1397-A, 7° piso, Apto. 703; 
Ambassador: Dr. Juan Alfredo Rendon Maldonado. 


Honduras: Trcinta y Tres 1279; Ambassador : Dr. .Antonio 
BermPdez Milla. 

Hungary: Dr. Prudencio de Pena 2469; Charge d’affaires 
a.i. : SAndor Varga. 

India: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Indonesia: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Israel: Blvd. .Artigas 1585; Ambassador: Aharon Onti. 
Italy; Jose B. Lamas 2857; Ambassador: Dr. Emiliano 
Guidotti. 

Japan: Rinc6n 487, 5°; Ambassador : Kazuhide Komuro. 

Korea, Republic: Avda. Brasil 2385; Ambassador: Admiral 
Yun Kyong Oh. 

Lebanon: Francisco Solano Antuna 28S2; Ambassador: 
Edmond Khayat. 

MaIta:Cerro Largo 761; Avibassador:l>\.\X'tmLiA-s Hehodr. 
Mexico: Juncal 1305. 2° piso, oficina.s 109/210; Ambas- 
sador: Rafael Cervantes AcuSa. 

Netherlands: Leyenda Patria 2SS0, 2' pi'^o, .Apdo. 202; 
Aljubflssflrfor; Michiel Petrus Gorsira. 


Nicaragua: Juan Maria Perez 2996, Apdo. 201; Ar>:bas- 
sador: Alberto Quintana Arellano. 

Norway; Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Pakistan: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Panama: Rambla Mahatma Gandhi 509, Ap. .jn;; .fmLu- 
sndo): David Samuel P/.Ri;z n.\MOs 

Paraguay: Blvd. Artiga'- 1256; Mt'U-! 

TEdriLO Romero. 



URUGUAY Diplomatic 

Peru; Cuareim 1537; Ambassador: Alberto MacLean. 
Philippines: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Poland: Jorge Canning 2389; Charge d'affaires a.i.: 
Tadeusz Strzalkowski. 

Portugal: Dr. Pmdencio de Pena 2486; Charge d'affaires 
a.i. : Crispin Pires. 

Romania: Avda. Americo Ricaldoni 2523; Ambassador: 
Valeriu Pop. 

Senegal: Brasflia, D.F., Brazil. 

South Africa: Rinc6n 487. 2° piso. Esc. 211; Ambassador: 

Pieter H. Jansen van Vorren. 

Spain: Avda. BrasO 2786; Ambassador : RomXn Oyarzun 
I 55 ARRA. 

Sweden: Avda. Brasil 3079, 6° pisd; Ambassador: Torsten 
Bjorck. 

Uruguay also has diplomatic relations with Barbados, th 
Lithuania (Govemment-in-exile) . Luxembourg, Morocco, New 
and the United Arab Emirates. Relations vdth Venezuela wer 


Representation, Judicial System, Religion, The Press 

Switzerland: Ing. Federico Abadie 2940, 11° piso; Ambas- 
sador: Dr. William Frei. 

Turkey; Biienos Aires, Argentina. 

U.S.S.R.: Blvd. Espana 2471; Ambassador: Nikolai V. 
Demidov. 

United Kingdom: Marco Bruto 10^2', Ambassador .-William 
Peters, m.v.o., m.b.e. 

U.S.A.: Lauro Muller 1776; Ambassador: Lawrence A. 
Pezzullo. 

Vatican: Blvd. Artigas 1270 (Apostolic Nunciature); 
Apostolic Nuncio: Mgr. Dr. Luigi Mellotti. 

Yugoslavia: Blvd. Espana 2697; Ambassador : Boris Mil- 

JOVSKI. 

e Congo, Grenada, Haiti, Iceland, Iran, Jamaica, Jordan, 
Zealand, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Trinidad and Tobago 
2 broken off in 1976. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Institutional Act 8, promulgated in July 1977, places the 
judiciary under the direct control of the executive. A 
Ministry of Justice was created and is to be responsible for 
relations between the executive and the judiciary and 
other jurisdictional entities. 

The Court of Justice is made up of five members ap- 
pointed by the Council of the Nation at the suggestion of 
the executive, for a period of five years. It has original 
jurisdiction in constitutional, international and admiralty 


cases, and hears appeals from the appellate courts, of 
which there are four, each with three judges. 

In Montevideo there are also eight courts for ordinary 
civil cases, three for government cases (Juzgado de 
Hacienda) as well as criminal and correctional courts. 
Each departmental capital has a departmental court; each 
of the 224 judicial divisions has a justice of the peace. 

Court of Justice: Ibucuy 1310, Montevideo; Pres. Fran- 
cisco Josi Marcora. 


RELIGION 


Under the Constitution, the Church and the State were 
declared separate and toleration for all forms of worship 
was proclaimed. Roman Catholicism predominates. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Metropolitan See; Arzobispado, Calle Treinta y Tres 1368. 
Montevideo; Archbishop Mgr. Dr. Carlos Parteli 
Keller. 

PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Anglican-Methodist Church: Christ "Church, CaUe Recon- 


quista 522, Montevideo; f. 1844: mems. approximately 
200 families; Minister-in-Charge: Rev. John Roberts. 

Federacidn de Igiesias Evang§Iicas del Uruguay: 8 de 

Octubre 3039, Montevideo; Pres. Rev. Mario Ber- 

TINAT. 

Iglesia Adventista [Adventist): Castro 167, Montevideo. 

Igiesia Evang£iica Valdcnse [Evangelical): Avda. 8 de 
Octubre 3037, Montevideo; f. 1952; Pastor Mario L. 
Bertinat. 

Primera Iglesia Bautista [Baptist): Dr. D., Fernandez 
Crespo i 74 i> Montevideo; f. 1911; 205 mems. 


THE PRESS 


Censorship regulations are in force and include the 

prohibition of reports on the internal security situation. 

DAILIES 

Montevideo 

El Bien Publico: San Jose 1116; f. 1878; midday; Editor 
C. Aguiar J.; circ. 30,000. 

El DIa: Avda-. 18 de Julio 1299; f. 1886; morning; Colorado- 
Batllista; Dir. Eduardo Azevedo Alvarez; circ. 
122,000. 

El Diario: Bartolome Mitre 1275; f. 1923; evening; in- 
dependent; Dir. JuliXn Safi; circ. 170,000. 

El Diario Espaiiol: Cerrito 351-355. Apdo. 899; f. 1905; 
morning (except Monday); Falangist; Editor Manuel 
MagariiIos; circ. 35,000. 


Diario Oficml: Florida 1178; f. 1905; morning; publishes 
laws, official decrees, parliamentary debates, judicial 
decisions and legal transactions; Dir. Sra. MarIa 
Tabarez de Silva. 


Branco; f. 1962; morning; 
Editor Manriqtje Salbarrey; circ. 18,000. 


La Gaceta Comercial: Plaza Independencia 717 - f. 1916; 
morning (except Sunday); Dir. Milton Sans; Editor 
Mario A. Raineri; circ. 8,500. 


..a iiiaitaiia. 


government; Dir. Carlos Manini ‘ Rfos. J?. ; cTrc-’ 

Mundocoior: Cuareim 1287; f, 1976; evening (except 

’unuay), government; Dir. Daniel Herrera Lussich; 
circ. 4,000. 
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Ei PaJs: Cuareim 1287; f. 1918; morning; government; 
Editors MartIn Aguirre and Washington BeltrAn; 
circ. 120,000. 

La Plata: Plaza Libertad 1164; 1914; evening; Dir. Jos:^ 

Antonio RamIrez; circ. 90,000. 

Florida 

El Heraido: Independencia 824; f. 1919; evening (except 
Sunday); Colorado Batllista; Dir. Alberto Riva 
Buglio; circ. 2,700. 

Minas 

La Unidn: Florencio Sanchez 569; f. 1875; evening (except 
Sunday); Dir. Edgar MartInez Lucero; circ. 3,980. 

Paysandu 

El Teldgrafo: 18 de Julio 1027; f. 1910; morning; inde- 
pendent; Dir. Fernando M. Baccaro; circ. 8,600. 

Salto 

Tribuna Saltena: Joaquin Suarez 71; f. 1906; morning; 
Dir. Modesto Llantada Fabini; circ. 3,000. 

PERIODICALS 

Boleiln Comercial: Colon 1580; f. 1935; monthly; Dir. 
Antonio Benvenuto; circ. 2,300. 

Btisqueda: Juan V. Blanco 795; independent; economics. 

Charqnd: Avda. Garibaldi 2579; /. 1973; weekly; children’s; 
Dir. Sergio Boffano; circ. 4,000. 

Judicaiura: Avda. Agraciada 1464; f. 1975; monthly; 
jurisprudence; Dirs. Dr. Eduardo Brito .del Pino, 
Dr. Nelson Nicoliello, Dr. Jacinta Balbela de 
Delgue; circ. 5,000. 


The Press, Publishers 

La Justfcia Uruguaya: 25 de .Mayo 555; f. 1940; weekly; 
jurisprudence; Dir. Oscar Arias BARBfi; circ. 3,000. 

La Propaganda Rural: .Arenal Grande 1341; f. 1902; cattle, 
agriculture and industry; Dirs. 'ing. .Agr. CitsAR 
Arturo, Miguel A. Goicoechea; circ. 5,000. 

Revista Militar y Naval : 25 de .Mayo 279; militan,-. 

Sports Ilustrado: Rio Branco 1373, 1°; f. 1076; weekly; 
sport; Dirs. Hu.mberto Lop.ardo, E-vri'que RodrL 
GUEz; circ. 3,000. 

PRESS AGENCIES 
Foreign Bureau.n 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associate (ANSA) (ftaly]: 
Bartolome Mitre 1275. 2“ piso, Montevideo; Chief 
Adolfo d’Amico. 

Deutsche Press-Agentur (dpa) (Federal Republic of Ger- 
many): Plaza Libertad 1368, 7“, Montevideo. 

EFE (Spain): Diario El Pais, Cuareim 1287, 4°, Monte- 
video; Bureau Chief Jorge Estellano Rovira. 

Reutcr-Latin (U.K.): BiLCa.ca.y 1325, i'’, Casilla 1154, 
Montevideo; Chief Julio VillaverdIi. 

United Press International (UPl) (U.S.A.): .\vda. 18 do 
Julio 1224, 2° piso, Montevideo; Chief HkCTOR Menoni. 

AP, Interpress and Saporiti also have correspondents in 

Montevideo. 

Press Associatio.vs 

Asociacidn de la Prensa Uruguaya: San Josd 874, Monte- 
video; f. 1944; Sec. -Gen. RubiIn Acasuso. 

Asociacidn de Diarios del Uruguay; Rfo Negro 1308, 6”, 
Montevideo; f. 1922; Pres. BatlleT. Barbato. 


PUBLISHERS 


Montevideo 

Alcali Editorial: 25 de Mayo 514; law; Dir. Dr. Ignacio 
Sanz. 

Editorial Alfa: Ciudadela 1393; f. ig57'. literature, history; 

Dir. Leonardo Milla. 

Librerla y Distribuidora Am 6 rica Latina: 18 de Julio 2089; 
history, economics, sociology. 

Editorial Area SRL: Andes mS; f. 1963: 

Alberto Oreggioni; general literature and history. 

Ediciones de la Banda Oriental: Yi 1364.' Man. Dir. H. 
Raviolo; general literature. 

Barreiro y RamoSi S.A.: 25 de Mayo 604, Casilla 15, 
general; Gen. Dir. Gast( 3 n Barreiro Zorrilla. 

Casa del Estudiante: Eduardo Acevedo 1422; literature, 

Man. Oscar Torres. 

Cencl-Uruguay: Misiones 1361; f. 1956: economics, 
statistics; principal officers Ladislao Vertex, 
neth Brunner; pubis. Aranceles dc^ Aduam, 
y Estitdios de Industrias cn los paiscs de la ALALL, 
Anuarios Estadisticos de Jmporiacion y Exportacidn, 
etc. 

Editorial Ciencias; Duvimioso Terra 1461: medicine. 

Librerla Delta Editorial: .Vvda. Italia 2S17; f. i960: -Man. 

Lir. .V. Breitfeld; medicine. Latin American interest. 

III/ 1 


Librerla-Editorial Amalio M. FernSndoz: 25 de Mayo 
477; f. 1951; law. 

Fundacidn do Cultura Universitaria: 25 de Mayo 537, 
Casilla 1155; f. 1963: law. 

Hemisferio Sur: Alzdibar 1328; f. 1966: agronomy and 
veterinary science. 

Editorial Idea: Brandzen 2245: law; Dir. Dr. Guh.L!:i:.*'!o 
Vezcovi. 

Editorial Kapelusz; Uruguay 1331; educational. 

Editorial Medina: Gaboto 1521; f. 1933; Pres. Marcos 
Medina Vidal; general, 

A. Monteverde & Cfa 8.A.; 25 de Mayo 577: educational. 

Mosca Hnos.; 18 de Julio 1574; religion. 

Editorial Nucstra Terra: Cerrito 566; sociology. 

Editorial Tauro 8RL: Misiones 1290; f. 1966: education.-i) 
and social sciences. 

Librerla T6cnica: Eduardo .-\ccvedo 145 c liter.Unr.- and 
philosophv; Dir. Ernesto BouuEr.RE. 

Association 

Cdmara Uruguaya del Libro: Callv Carlos Ho-do i 
piso, Montevideo; See. .AR.nai.oo Mi.donii 
Enrique F. Mel.sntoni. 
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Radio and Television, Finance 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Administraci6n Nacional de Telecomunicaclones — ANTEL: 

Edificio Palacio de la Luz, Montevideo; Pres. Gen. 
Juan F. Miguez. 

Divisidn Control Servicios Radio-El 6ctricos: Sarandi 472, 
Montevideo; Dir. Col. Doroteo de Le6n. 

SODRE— Servicto Oficial de Difusidn Radio Elictrica— 
Canal 5: Blvd. Artigas 2552; Dir. Ruben RodrIguez. 


RADIO 

In 1977 there were 24 medium- and short-wave radio 
stations and 2 FM stations in the Montevideo area. There 
were another 54 radio stations outside the capital. 

In 1^76 there were 1,500,000 radio receivers in Uruguay, 

TELEVISION 

Montevideo 

Monte Carlo TV — Canaf 4: Avda. 18 de Julfo 1855: f. 1961; 
Dir. Hugo A. Romay Salvo. 


SAETA TV— Canal 10: Dr. Lorenzo Carnelli 1234; f. 1956; 
Pres. Raul Fontaina; Dir. Jorge de Feo. 

Teledoce — Canal 12: Enriqueta Compte y Riqud 1276; 
f. 1962; Pres. Daniel Scheck; Gen. Man. Ing. Horacio 

SCHECK. 

In 1977 there were 13 television stations outside the 
capital. 

There were 351,000 television sets in 1976. 


Asociacidn Nacional de Broadcasters Uruguayos 

(A.N.D.E.B.U.) : Calle Yf 1264, Montevideo; f. 1933 ; 
100 mems.; Pres. RaiJl Fontaina; Sec. Prof. Francisca 
Sancho Barcel6: Sec. -Gen. Dr. Rafael Inchausti; 
publ. Memorandum Mensxial. 


FINANCE 


BANKING 

(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; res. = reserves; dep.= 
deposit; m. = miIlion; amounts in new pesos) 

State Banks 

Banco Central del Uruguay: Paysandd ,1469, Montevideo; 
f. 1967; note-issuing bank, also controls private bank- 
ing; Pres. Jos£ Gil DIaz. 

Banco de la Repdblica Oriental del Uruguay: Cerrito 351, 
Montevideo; f. 1896; a state institution; cap. U.S. 
Si67.8m. (Dec. 31st, 1976); Pfes. Gen. Abd< 5 n !^im6n- 
DEz; Gen. Man. Rub^;n A. Pascale. 

Banco Hipotecario del Uruguay (State Mortgage Bank): 
Plaza de la Constitucion, Montevideo; f. 1892; in 1977 
assumed responsibility for housing projects in Uruguay; 
Pres. Dr. Julio CiiSar Luongo. 

Banco de Previsidn Social: Mercedes 1852, Montevideo; 
autonomous service of the state; co-ordinates state 
welfare services and organizes social security; Pres. Dr. 
Juan A. Bucino Clerico. 

Principal Commercial Banks 
Montevideo 

Banco Comercial: Cerrito 400, Casilla 34; f. 1857; cap 
750m., dep. 530m. (Sept. 30th, 1977); Pres. Juno F. 
Braga SalvaRach; Gen. Man. Horacio Porteiro; 
41 brs. 

Banco de Cr6dito: Avda. 18 de Julio 1451; f. 1908; cap. 
910,000, res. 13.8m., dep. 165.5m. (Sept. 1976); Pres. 
Dr. Carlos Frick Davie; 28 brs. 

Banco de Montevideo: Misiones 1399; f. 1941; cap. 0,5m., 
res. 2.7m., dep. 204.6m. (June 1976); Pres. Dr. Ber- 
nardo Supervielle; Gen. Man. Carlos Langwagen; 
3 brs. 

Banco del Plata: Zabala 1427; f. 1959; cap. 337,864, res. 
x.5m. (Sept. 1976); Pres. Dr. Miguel J. L. RodrIguez 
DfEZ; Gen. Man. Manuel Pena MariRo; 3 brs. 

Banca Federada del Interior — BANFED: Sarandf 402; 
f. 1942; dep. 56m. old pesos (June 1976); Pres. Vicente 
.■Vndreoni Bertone; Gen. Man. Emilio Berreil 
Garrido; 21 brs. 


Banco Financiero Sudamericano y Banco de Paysandu 
(BAFiSUD): Rinc6n 550; f. 1910; cap. 350,000, res. 
2.5m., dep. 56.8m. (June 1976); Pres. Dr. Nilo Ber- 
CHESi; Man. Carlos A. TejerIa; 7 brs. 

Banco Internacional: Zabala 1463; f. 1952; cap. and res, 
U.S. 8650,000, dep. U.S.$3m. (Dec. 1976); Pres, and 
Gen. Man. Valerio ICaupy. 

Banco La Caja Obrera: 25 de Mayo 500; f. 1905; cap. 19m., 
dep. 305m, (Sept. 1977); Pres. Alberto FernAndez 
Goyechea; Gen. Man. Josfe Cavezas; 40 brs. 

Banco Panamcricano Uruguayo: 25 de Mayo 528; Pres. 
Arie Shlafrok; Gen. Man. Samtol Luis Radosko- 
Wicz; 5 brs. 

Banco Pan de Azucar: Rinc6n 518, Apdo. 189; cap. and 
res. 5,352m.; Pres. Dr. Evaristo Manuel PiR6n 
Filgueira; Man. C. M. di Giovanni; 21 brs. 

Banco Real del Uruguay: Trienta y Tres 1476/88, P.O.B. 
964; f. 1962; cap. 310,000, res. 1.5m., dep. 60m. (June 
1976); Pres. Rubens Bornelli. 

Unidn de Bancos del Uruguay: 25 de Mayo 401; cap. and 
res. iim., dep. 77m. (June 1977 ); Pres. Jaime Querol 
Cladera; Gen. Man. Jaime Yaff£ Benaderet. 

Paysandu 

Banco del Litoral Asociados: 18 de Julio 1084; f. 1938; cap. 
65m. old pesos, dep. 4,870m. old pesos (Dec. 1972); 
Pres. Dr. Miguel Saralegui; Man. TcImas SAnchez; 
15 brs. 


Foreign Banks 
Montevideo 

Banco do Brasil: Rfo Negro 1396; Gen. Man. Dionisio 
Nelson GarcIa. 

Banco Holand§s Unido: 25 de Mayo 501; Man. D. B. 
Baarslag; I br. 

Banco de la Nacidn Argentina: Juan C. Gdmez 1372; Gen. 
Man. Arturo Adalberto Etjsevi. 

Bank of America N.T. and S.A.: 25 de Mayo 552; Man. 

P.WADTTTC TJttvtv-. J * 
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Bank of London and South America, Ltd.: Bank of London 
and South America Building, Zabala 1500, Apdo. 204; 
Man. A. M. LdPEZ. 

Banco Frances e Italiano para La America del Sud — 
SUDAMERIS: Rincon 500; Pres. Dr. Arturo Lerena 
Acevedo; Dir.-Gen. M. Giovanxi Fresta; 4 brs. 

Citibank: Cerrito 455; Gen. Man. Ejiilio Saxchez Sax- 
TiAGo; 3 brs. 

Discount Bank (Overseas) Ltd.: Rincon 390; Gen. Man. 

Jacques Palombo; i br. 

Baxkers’ Associatiox 

Asociaci6n de Banco del Uruguay {Bank Assodation 0/ 
Urugi(ay): Rincon 468, 2°; f. 1945: 21 mem. banks; 
Pres. Dr. Lufs E. Garicoits; Man. J. E. Oreggioxi 
Poxs; publ. Restmien de los principales aspectos de la 
aclividad econdmica del Uruguay (annual). 


Finance, Trade and Indusiry 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Bolsa de Valores de Montevideo: Edificio de la Bolsa de 
Comercio, Misiones 1400; f. 1S67; 74 mems.; Pres. 
Carlos A. Dexby. 

INSURANCE 

Monterideo 

Banco de Seguros del Estado {Slalc lv.surar.ee Orgar.ieatieu:): 
A\'da. Agraciada esq. Mercedes. Casilla 473; f. 1912; all 
risks; Pres, Col. Tabar6 Gregorio Alvarez; Gen. 
Man. Axtoxio H. Pic6x. 

Since the establishment of the State Insurance Organiza- 
tion in 1912 it has had a monopoly of certain tjqics of 
insurance and no new companies are allowed to be set up. 

Real Uruguaya de Seguros S.A.: Soria 791, 2“: f. 1900; 
Pres. Rube.xs S. Borxelli; Vice-Pres. Luiz Hexrique 
Souza Lima de Vascoxcellos, 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


Montevideo 

Cimara Nacional de Comercio {National Chamber of Com- 
merce)’. Edificio de la Bolsa de Comercio, Misiones 1400; 
f. 1867; 2,000 mems.; Pres. Dr. Alberto DomIxguez 
CAmpora; Sec. Gustavo Vilaro Saxguinetti. 

Cimara Mercantil de Productos del Pais {Chamber of Com- 
merce for Local Products): Avda. General Rondeau 
1908; f. 1891; 255 mems.; Pres. Carlos Romagxoli; 
Sec. Carlos Boxasso. 

There are chambers of commerce in the following fields: 
shops and stores; agricultural and chemical products and 
seeds. There are associations or chambers of import^ of; 
ironmongery; agricultural machinery; sewing maemnes; 
automobile parts and spares; electrical and radio articles, 
motor vehicles; motor cycles; office and school equipment, 
paper and cardboard; pharmaceutical specialities; photo- 
graphic equipment; pumps; medical and scientific appara- 
tus. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADING ASSOCIATION 

Consejo Interamericano de Comercio y 

American Council of Commerce and Production): 
de la Bolsa de Comercio, Misiones 1400, Montevideo, 
1 - 1941: 507 mems.; Pres. John P. Phelps, Jr., Stc.- 
Gen. Carlos Ons Cotelo; pubis. Boletin Informativo. 
Libre Empresa (bi-monthly). Informes y Documentos. 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Montevideo 

Admfnisfracidn Nacional de Combustibles Alcohol y Port- 
land (ANCAP) : Paysandu y Avda. Agraciada; f. ^931 . an 
autonomous government organization concerne wi 
the transport, refining and sale of perioleum p o , 
and the manufacture of alcohol, .sp^^> o^men 
sugar; owns research laboratories in Pando-Ca , 

an agricultural experimental station m Juam 
sugar-factory and sugar-beet farms m Salto; urcs. n>rig. 
Jorge Borad. 

Administracidn Nacional de Usinas y Trasmisiones EI^^^l- 
cas (UTE): Paraguay 2431; f. 1912; autonomous state 
body; sole purveyor of electricitj'. 

Comisidn de Productividad, Precios e Ingresos (Coprin): 

Montevideo; national prices and wages boara. 

Frigorlfico Nacional; Andes 147°: 

processing of meat and sub-products for mte 


sumption and export; monopoly in supply of Monte- 
video; Pres. Bernardo Ferreira Avila. 

Indusfria Lobera y Pesquera del Estado (ILPE): Rambla 
Baltasar Brum y Cnel. Francisco Tajes; autonomous 
body concerned ivith exploiting rivers and seas of the 
country; fishing, fish processing and sales, scaling and 
processing of seal skins. 

Obras Sanifarias del Estado (OSE); Soriano 1613; f. 1963; 
processing and distribution of drinking water, sinking 
wells, supplying industrial zones of the countrj-; Pres. 
Ing. NicolAs Goloubixtseff. 

Secretaria de Planificacidn, Coordinaeidn y Difusidn 
(SecpTacodi); Montevideo; responsible for the imple- 
mentation of development plans; advises on the pre- 
paration of the budget. 


EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
Montevideo 


Cdmara de Industrias del Uruguay {Chamber of Ir.diytries): 
Avda. Agraciada 1670, 1° piso; f. 1S98; Pres. Helios 
Maderxi; Dir.-Gen. Dr. C.\rlos Follf. M.VRTfxr.z, 
pubis. Uruguay Exporta, Products of Uruguay. 

Comisifin Patronal del Uruguay de Asuntos Rclacionados 

con la O.I.T. {Commission of Uruguayan Employers for 
Affairs of the ILO): Edificio de la Bolsa de Comercio, 
Misiones 1400; f. 1954; mems. CAmara Nacional de 
Comercio, Cdmara de Industrias, Asociacion ComwcuU 
del Uruguay; Sec. and Man. Gustavo Vilaro Sax- 


GUINETTI. 

AsocIac?6n de Importadores y Hayorisfas dc Almaccn 

{Importers’ and Wholesalers’ Association): Edificio ae a 
Bol^ de Comercio, Misiones 1400; f. 1926: 38 mems.; 
Pres. Josfi Luis Braba; publ. annual report. 

Aloclacibn Rural del Uruguay: Uruguay 864: f. tSjB 
1,600 mems.; Pres. Dr. Igxacio Ikrureta Go.l-.a, 
publ. Revista Mensual. 

Fcderacidn Rural del Uruguay; 18 de Julio 

1.462 mems.; Pres. Igxacio Zop.rilla de Sax -•IaltI... 


TRADE UNIONS 

U 1 trade union activity has been under 

:c June 1973. when the centrM fvHch-dri— ' 

-racidr. Nacional de Trabajadores). wh.ch Cl-U 

. _ 
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TRANSPORT 

IVIinistorio dc Transporte, Comunicaciones y Turismo: 

Agraciada 1409, Montevideo; formed under terms of 
constitution of 1967; exercises control over all state 
forms of transport: railways, airline, river and mari- 
time fleets, urban transport system in Montevideo; also 
exercises some control over private transport com- 
panies; the Municipal Intendancies are responsible for 
urban and departmental transport. 

railways 

Administracidn de los Ferrocarriles del Estado — AFE: La 

Paz 1095, Casilla 419, Montevideo; f. 1952; state 
organization; 2,987 km. of track connecting all parts of 
the country; there are connections with the Brazilian 
network: Pres. Col. IvAn S. Paul( 5 s; Gen. Man. Col. 
Carlos M. LAzaro. 

ROADS 

In 1973 Uruguay had 49,634 km. of good roads, among 
the best in South America, connecting Montevideo with 
Colonia and Mercedes on the Rfo Negro, with the interior of 
the country as far as Paso Toros, and going eastwards, 
through Minas and Treinta y Tres, almost to the Brazilian 
frontier. Another road connects the holiday resorts, starting 
at Montevideo and ending at Punta del Este. 

Automdvil Club del Uruguay: Avda. Agraciada 1532. 
Montevideo; f. 1918; 14,777 mems.; Pres. Eduardo 
Iglesias Montero; Sec. Dr. Francisco Devincenzi. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

Companfa Uruguaya de Navegacidn y Transportcs A6reos 
S.A.5 Plaza Independencia 811, Montevideo: owns two 
vessels of 1,000 tons each; operates cargo services on the 
River Plate, and the Uruguay and ParanA rivers. 

There are about 1,250 km. of navigable waterways 
which provide an important means of transport. 

There is a daily hydrofoil service between Colonia and 
Buenos Aires. 

SHIPPING 

Administracidn Nsclonal de Pucrtos: Rambla Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 160, entre Macial y Guaranf. Montevideo. 

Adminisiracidn Naclonal do Combustibles, Alcohol y 
Portland (ANCAP) : Paysandu y Avda. Agraciada. 
Montevideo; Pres. Brig. Jorge Borad; tanker services, 
also river transport. 


Transport, Tourism, Atomic Energy, University 

Prefectura Naclonal Naval: Rambla Roosevelt, Monte- 
video; Sec. Yamandu E. Legazcue. 

Dodero: Buenos Aires; Montevideo; passenger services 
between Argentina and Uruguay. 

Various foreign shipping lines call at Montevideo. 

CIVIL AVIATION 
Domestic Airlines 

Primeras Lfneas Uruguayas de Navegacidn A6rea 
(P.L.U.N,A.): Colonia 1021 y Agraciada, Montevideo; 
f. 1936; operates internal services and services to 
Argentina, Brazil and Paraguay under management of 
Uruguayan Air Force; Dir.-Gen. Col. Manuel E. 
Buadas; Sec.-Gen. Col. Fernando R. Blanco; fleet; 
3 Viscount 800, 2 Viscount 700, 2 Fairchild FH-227, 
2 Fokker F-zy. 

The following foreign airlines also serve Uruguay; 
Aerolineas Argentinas, Air France, Alitalia, Austral (Ar- 
gentina), Avianca, Braniff, Canadian Pacific, Cruzeiro do 
Sul (Brazil), Iberia, KLM, LAN (Chile), Lfneas Aereas 
Paraguayas, Lufthansa, Pan American, Sabena, SAS, 
Swissair, Varig (Brazil). 


TOURISM 

Direecidn Nacional de Turismo; Agraciada 1409, Monte- 
video; supervises and executes national tourism policy. 

Asociacidn Uruguaya de Agencias de Viajes— AUDAVI: 

San Jos^ 942, Of. 201, Montevideo; Pres. Josfe Rodrigo 
Marim< 5 n. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Comisidn Nacional de Energla Atdmica: Sarandl 430, 3" 
piso, Montevideo; f. 1955; Pres. Dr. Alfonso C. 
Frangella; publ. Bohtin. 

UNIVERSITY 

Universidad de la Repiiblica: Avda. 18 de Julio 1824 Monte- 
video; 2,149 teachers, 39,927 students. 
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VENEZUELA 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Republic of Venezuela lies on the north coast of 
South America, bordered by Colombia to the west, Guyana 
to the east and Brazil to the south. The climate varies with 
altitude from tropical to temperate, the average tempera- 
ture in Caracas being 21 °c (6g°F). The language is Spanish, 
There is no state religion, but most of the population are 
Roman Catholic. The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) 
has three horizontal stripes of yellow, blue and red, with 
seven five-pointed white stars, arranged in a semi-circle, in 
the centre of the blue stripe. The state flag has, in addition, 
the national coat of arms in the top left-hand corner. The 
capital is Caracas. 


Deputies and the President are all elected for five 3"ears bv 
universal adult suffrage. The President has wide powers 
and appoints a Council of Ministers to assist him. Each 
state has an executive Governor, appointed bv the Presi- 
dent, and an elected legislature. 

Defence 

Military service is selective for two years between the 
ages of 18 and 45. In 1977 the armed” forces numbered 
44,000 men: an army of 28,000 men, a navy of 8, 000 men 
(including a body of marines) and an air force of 8,000 men. 
There were para-militar}' forces of 10,000 men. Defence 
expenditure for 1977 was 2,200 million bolivares. 


Recent History 

Venezuela was a Spanish colony from 1499 until 1821 
and achieved independence in 1830. The country was 
governed principally by dictators until 1945 when a mili- 
tary-civilian coup replaced Isafe Medina Angarita by 
Rdmulo Betancourt as head of a revolutionary junta. 
Colonel (later Gen.) Marcos Perez Jimenez seized power in 
December 1952 and took office as President in 1953. He 
remained in office until 1958 when he was overthrown by a 
military junta under Admiral Wolfgang Larrazabal. 
Rdmulo Betancourt was elected President in the same 
year. In 1961 the Constitution now in force was promul- 
gated and three years later President Betancourt -became 
the first Venezuelan President to complete his term of 
oflice. Dr. Rafil Leoni was elected President in December 
1963- Supporters of ex-President P 6 rez staged an abortive 
military uprising in 1966. Dr. Rafael Caldera Rodriguez 
became Venezuela's first Christian Democratic President 
in March 1969. He succeeded in stabilizing the country 
politically and economically, although political assassina- 
tions and abductions committed by underground organiza- 
tions continued into 1974. elections in December 1973 
Carlos Andr& P6rez Rodriguez, candidate of Accion Demo- 
erdtica, the main opposition party, was chosen as successor 
to President Caldera. The Government’s policy is to invest 
heavily in agriculture and industrial development to create 
a more balanced economy, and to nationalize important 
sectors. In late 1977 there was an upsurge in guerrUla 
activity for the first time in many years over the question 
of redistribution of wealth. Presidential elections are to 
be held in December 1978. Venezuela's claim to a large 
area of Guyana, west of the Essequibo river, has not been 
actively pursued since the signature of the Protocol of 
I^ort of Spain in 1970, declaring a 12-year moratorium 
On the issue, but tension between the two countries 

remains. 

Government 

Venezuela is a federal republic comprising 20 states, 
two Federal Territories and a Federal District (containing 
the capital). Under the 1961 Constitution, legislative 
power is held by the bicameral National Congress, with a 
Senate (49 elected members plus e.x-Presidents of t c 
Republic) and a Chamber of Deputies (203 members). 
Executive authority rests \rith the President. Senators. 


Economic Affairs 

Venezuela’s most important economic activitr- is petro- 
leum production. For manj' r-cars, until 1970, the countrj- 
was the world’s third largest producer, and the leading 
exporter, of petroleum and its derivatives. Since 1971 
Venezuela has been fifth in production and third in 
exports. Peak production was reached in 1970, wJien 
output averaged 3.7 million barrels per day (b.p.d,), but 
this felt to 2.35 million b.p.d. in 1975 and 2.29 million 
b.p.d. in 1976, due to the Government’s oil conservation 
policies. Daily production stabilized at 2.26 million 
barrels in 1977, and the Government plans to increase 
production slightly to enable Venezuela to diversifv' its 
e-xport markete. Petroleum accounted for 72 per cent of 
government revenue and 95 per cent of e.xport earnings 
in 1976. Reserves were estimated at over 18,200 million 
barrels in 1977. The oil industry' was nationalized in 
January 1976 and a government bodj', Petrovfn, was 
established to administer it. Venezuela is to invc.st 
U.S. $1,500 million a year between 197S and 19S8 in all 
aspects of the petroleum industry, including the develop- 
ment of the Orinoco tar belt, with resen-es estimated at 
700,000 million barrels. In a further attempt to find new 
sources, off-shore c.xploration was schedule to begin in 
1978. 


Industrial diversification, to reduce dependence on 
petroleum, is a high government priority. .*Vn important 
development area is Ciudad Guaj'ana, encompassing a 
steel comple.x, rivo aluminium plants, a tractor factory, 
bauxite and gold mining, a timber reserve and the Guri 
dam complex. Overall manufacturing output grew b>- 12 
per cent in 1976, compared with 10 per cent in 1075. ^ fit- 
iron ore industry was nationalized in 1075- There are plans 
to use Venezuela's vast iron ore reserves to incre.-isc steel 


production from 2 million tons in 1077 to ry niillion tons 
by' 1990. The first stage indudc.s incre.a.sinp the annua! 
capacity of the Ciudad Gua\-ana steel plant from 1.2 
million tons to 5 million tons by 1980. .Muminium produc- 
tion is to be increased from 54,000 Ions in 197.^ to 45o,c>o'.> 
tons in igSo. Major projects include the constnictn):! of f h>- 
world’s largest smelter with a c,a]'acit3' of 320, coo tons .and 
of an alumina plant with a cap.icity of one mi, lion to:’.^ 
per y'car. Recent discoveries of 500 million ton'-' of b.auwto 
mean that Venezuelan aluminium plants c.an h- Mij-p'vd, 
entirely with lotml bau-xitc. Vcnerucha i-' aho rich in 
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diamonds, gold, zinc, copper, lead, silver, phosphates, ■ 
manganese and titanium, and efforts are being* made to 
exploit these resources fully. 

Agriculture, which employs about 30 per cent of the 
labour force, is not suf&ciently productive to meet the 
country’s food requirements. Only 5 per cent of arable 
land is used and three quarters of that is devoted to 
pasture. The chief crops are sugar, bananas, maize, rice, 
coffee, cocoa and cotton. A major share of oil revenues 
since 1974 have been spent on agriculture, but programmes 
have been beset with problems, including bad weather, 
pests and poor administration. In 1976 the Government 
spent 12 per cent of its budget on agriculture 'but gross 
agricultural production still fell by 1.8 per cent, necessi- 
tating large food imports. However, in 1977 agricultural 
production is estimated to have risen by ii per cent, due 
to increased grain harvests. 

The Five-Year National Plan (1976-80) provides for 
investment of 52,200 million bolfvares, 28,000 million to 
be supplied by the Government. Petroleum and iron are 
to be the bases for development and priority sectors are 
agriculture, energy and heavy industry. The plan also 
aims at the redistribution of wealth and a massive pro- 
gramme of public works. Further emphasis is to be given 
to the development of hydro-electricity, which already 
supplies 50 per cent of Venezuela's 4,500 MW electricity 
capacity. The Guri dam project on the Caroni river, which 
began in 1963, is to have a generating capacity of 9,000 
MW when it is completed in 1987. The plan foresees an 
annual economic growth rate of 8.3 per cent, compared 
with 7 per cent in 1976. Major development projects 
include establishing an aircraft construction industry, a 
zinc refinery, four petrochemical complexes, a new railway 
system and a shipbuilding and repairing industry. Agri- 
cultural output is to be increased to meet 92 per cent of 
the country’s requirernents. Considerable funds are 
required to fulfil this programme and the Government has 
raised large loans from abroad, contributing to the 
increase in its total public debt from 22,347 million 
bolfvares in December 1976 to 34,611 million bolfvares in 
December 1977. 

Venezuela’s traditional balance of payments surplus 
was reduced to only $25 million in 1976, due to net 
outflows of capital and a 24 per cent increase in the level 
of imports. This trend is likely to continue with the 
Government’s ambitious development programmes but 
should not cause problems if the level of international 
reserves ($8,151 million in October 1977) remains high. 
Higher export income and rocketing public expenditure 
contributed towards a rapid expansion of the money 
supply and a rise in inflation from 7.7 per cent in 1976 
to 8.5 per cent in 1977. However, this trend is being 
contained by the Government's recent anti-inflation 
measures. A major problem which hinders rapid develop- 
ment is the lack of skilled labour , which the Government 
is trying to solve through an extensive scholarship pro- 
gramme. 

Venezuela is a member of the Andean Group, the lADB, 
LAFTA, SELA, the OAS and OPEC. 

Transport and Communications 

The length of railway track in 1977 was 202 km. A 
programme to construct 3,900 km. of track by the end of 
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the century was to begin in 1977. ^974 there were 

65,718 km. of roads, of which over 21,000 km. were 
asphalted. A^ 310-km. highway links Venezuela with 
Brazil. The Government plans to build 15,000 km. of 
rural roads by 1980 at a cost of 2,600 million bolfvares. 
The contruction of an underground railiyay in Caracas 
began in 1977. The River Orinoco is navigable for about 
1,120 km. and there are steamer services on Lake Mara- 
caibo. Internal air services are well developed and inter- 
national air transport is provided by three national and 
a number of foreign airlines. 

Social Welfare 

Labour legislation protects workers and there are 
benefits for accidents, sickness and old age'. A modified 
insurance scheme was introduced in 1967, entitling insured 
workers and their dependents to medical assistance, 
pensions, etc. In 1973 Venezuela had 13,017 physicians 
and in 1974 there were 355 hospitals, with 34,263 'beds. 

Education 

Primary education is free and compulsory betiveen the 
ages of 7 and 13. Secondary education lasts for four years 
with a further year for admission to higher education. In 
1976/77288,000 children attended nursery school, 2,156,000 
primary school and Sio.ooo secondary school. However, 
only 50 per cent complete their basic education. There 
are plans to introduce a basic cycle of 6 years at primary 
school and three years at secondary school. Experimental 
courses began in 1975. 

In 1976/77 310,000 students received higher education, 
of which 225,000 attended the 11 universities and 85,800 
attended the 32 state higher education institutes and the 
13 private institutes. By 1976 the Ayacucho scholarship 
programme, founded in 1974 and designed to produce a 
highly skilled labour force, had placed 11,000 students in 
universities and other institutes of higher education, 
including 6,500 students abroad. The education budget 
for 1976/77 was 6,497,800 million bolfvares. 

Tourism 

The mountain peaks and the many forests and lakes 
form the main tourist attractions. Venezuela has the 
world highest waterfall, Angel Falls, with an overall drop 
(3*212 feet). In 1969 a state organization,' 
HOTU, was set up to promote tourism. Plans were 
announced in 1974 to invest 100 million bolfvares in 30 
resort centres and six tourist ports. In 1974 Venezuela 
received 425,900 foreign visitors (excluding excursionists). 

Ftsas are required by aU visitors to Venezuela. 


Sport 

Football tennis, golf, baseball and basketball are the 
most popular sports. Bullfighting also has a large foUowing. 


Public Holidays 

1978 : May Tst (Labour Day). June 24th (Battle of 
Carabobo). July 5th (Independence Day), July 24th (Birth 
Ortnr 1 Lago de Maracaibo). 
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1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), April isth 
April iptli (Declaration of Independence), 


-1 6th 


Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 


Introductory Sunxy, Statistical Siirccy 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

loo c 6 ntimo 3 =i bolivar. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); 

£i sterling=7.86 bollvares. 

U.S. $1=4.29 bohVares. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND PO PULATION 

Population* 


(June 30th, 1977) 



Total 

Caracas 
(Fed. District) 

Maracaibo 

Barquisimeto 

Valencia 

912,050 

12,736,686 

2,664,000 

818,000 

! 444,000 

455,000 


* Excluding Indian jungle inhabitants. 


Estimated population Januarj' ist, 1978; 13,121,952. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 



Population 
(June 30th, 

1977) 

Capital 

Population 

(1971 

Census) 

Federal District . 

2,248,463 

Caracas 

1,035,499 

Anzoategui . 

598.875 

Barcelona 

78,201 

Apure 

192.913 

San Fernando 

38,960 

Aragua 

654,942 

Maracay 

255,134 

Barinas 

277,217 

Barinas 

56,329 

Bolivar 

472.41 1 

Ciudad Bolivar 

103,728 

Carabobo . 

798,875 

Valencia 

367,171 

Cojedes 

1 10.531 

San Carlos 

21,029 

Falc 6 n 

475.362 

Coro 

68,701 

Guarico 

375,283 

San Juan 

38,265 

Lara . . . • 

788,377 

Barquisimeto 

330,815 

Merida 

404.331 

Mdrida 

74,214 

Miranda 

1.039,199 

Los Teques 

63,106 

Monagas 

347,925 

Maturln 

98,188 

Nueva Esparta . 

138,272 

La Asuncidn 

6,334 

Portuguesa . 

353,994 

Guanare 

34,148 

Sucre . . • • 

538,716 

Cumand 

119.751 

Tachira 

596.357 

San Cristdbal 

151.717 

Trujillo 

438,479 

Trujillo 

25,921 

Yaracuy 

Zulia . . • 

Federal Territories 

260.633 

S.an Felipe 

42,905 

1.550,606 

Maracaibo 

651.574 

Amazonas 

25.627 

Puerto Ayacucho 

10,417 

Delta Amacuro 

Total . 

55.29S 

12,736,686 

Tucupita 

21,4x7 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS 



Births 

Marri- 

ages 

Deaths 

1971 

406,476 

65.772 

70,478 

1972 

406,061 

69,217 

73.530 

1973 

406,100 

70.527 

77.437 

1974 

434.026 

82,090 

73.705 

1975 

443.938 

85.471 

74.279 


Siatistical Survey 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(1976 estimates, persons aged 15 years and over) 


Agriculture, forestry, fishing 

696,391 

Mining, quarrying and petroleum industry 

43.623 

Manufacturing ..... 

587.580 

Electricity, gas and water 

39.761 

Construction ..... 

295.484 

Commerce, restaurants and hotels . 

687,305 

Transport, storage and communications . 

219.745 

Finance, insurance, services, etc. 

139.269 

Social and personal services . 

991,662 

Unspecified activities .... 

2,403 

Total Employed 

3,703,223 

Unemployed ..... 

221,585 

Total Labour Force . 

3,924,808 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(’000 metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 - 

1975 

1976* 

Mai2e .... 

506.3 

454-4 

553-7 

653-4 

532.1 

Rice (in hull) . 

164.6 

302.0 

296.6 

363.0 

276.8 

Potatoes . 

109-3 

123.6 

152.3 

151 -6 

135-0 

Sesame . 

59-2 

78.4 

71.8 

65.0 

61.8 

Raw Cotton 

57-2 

60.0 

69.6 

87.5 

65.6 

Coffee 

40.4 

65-3 

45-9 

64.6 

49-6 

Cocoa . . . , . 

16.7 

19.0 

17.2 

19.8 

16.7 

Tobacco .... 

12.5 

13-4 

14-3 

15-6 

16. I 

Yucca .... 

318 

272 

293-1 

317-3 

352.5 

Oranges .... 

206 

217 

230.6 

245-2 

266.4 

Tomatoes 

80 

84 

93-7 

100.8 

. I 

Coconuts (’ooo units) 

155 

160 

158.3 

153-9 

154.9 

Bananas .... 

997 

902.2 

937-2 

859.9 

899.8 

Sugar Cane 

5 . 475-5 

5.623.1 

6.117 . 1 

5.409.8 

5.768.5 


* Provisional. 


LIVESTOCK 
(’000 head) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Cattle 


9,089 

9.404 

Pigs 


1.795 

1.880 

Sheep 


lOI 


Goats 

■■ 

1.427 

n.a. 


MILK, MEAT AND FISH PRODUCTION 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1 

1975 

1976 

Milk . 

Meat . 

Fish . 

'ooo litres 
'ooo metric tons 

1.048.5 

274-5 

152.2 

1,023.2 

415 -I 
162.3 

1,099.6 

430.9 

150.2 

1. 186. 8 
474-4 

153-7 

1.156.8 

552.3 

146.0 
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Si^fisficaJ Siinr.v 


MIFFING 

PRODUCTION 




1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold . . . ... 

Diamonds .... 
Iron Ore: gross weight . 

metal content 

Coal ..... 
Crude Petroleum . 

Natural Gas* ... 

kg. 

’ooo carats 
’ooo metric tons 

tt It 

tt »* 

’ooo bbl. per day 
million cu. metres 

633 

456 

18,500 

11,089 

40 

3.220 

46,020 

592 

778 

23,110 

14.179 

50 

3.366 

49.433 

530 

1.249 

26.426 
16,712 

57 

2.976 

46.426 

570 

1,060 

24.772 

15.425 

60 

2.346 

38.008 

513 

850 

iS,6S6 

n.a. 

S 7 

2,294 

37.135 


* Gross production. 


INDUSTRY 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


(’ooo metric tons) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Motor spirit (petrol)* . 
Kerosene . . . • 

Jet fuel .... 
Distillate fuel oils 

Residual fuel oil 

3.294 

566 

2,019 

7.999 

42,917 

3,653 

547 

1,798 

7,491 

37.495 

3,768 

725 

2,112 

8,148 

45,893 

4,266 

461 

1,612 

6,681 

42/367 

4,674 

37S 

1,062 

6,952 

26,953 


♦ Excluding aviation gasolene. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Beer .... 

Soft Drinks 

Cigarettes 

Cement .... 

Electricity 

Tyres .... 

Salt .... 

Sugar .... 

'ooo litres 

IP »» 

million 
metric tons 
'ooo kWh. 
number 

'ooo metric tons 
metric tons 

n.a. 

n.a. 

13,370 

3.413.000 
16,392,000 

2.212.000 

175 

441,203 

561,397 

600,000 

14,000 

3.495.000 
18,396,000 

2.466.000 

175 

507,34^ 

613,502 

622.000 
14.300 

3 . 455.000 

21,179,000 

2.669.000 

290 

409.000 

500,43^ 

n.a. 

n.a. 

3.538.000 
23,276,000 

2 . 737.000 

n.a. 

490,000 
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FINANCE 


Statistical Survey 


100 centimos=i bolivar. 

Coins: 5, 10, 25 and 50 edntimos; x, 2 and 5 bolivares. 

Notes: 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 bolfvares. 

Exchange rates (December ,1977): £1 sterling=7.86 boUvares; U.S. $1=4.29 bolfvares. 

100 bolfvares=;£i2.72=$23.30. 

Note: In April 1947 the exchange rate was fixed at U.S. $1=3.35 bolfvares (i bolfvar=29.85i U.S. cents). This remained 
in effect until January 1964. except that from 1961 multiple exchange rates were in force for imports. There was also a 
special rate for petroleum exports ($1 = 3.09 bolfvares). In January 1964 the currency was devalued by 25 per cent, the new 
principal rate being $1=4.45 bolfvares. The selling rate was fixed at $1=4.50 bolfvares (i bolivar=22.222 U.S. cents), the 
import rate at $1=4.3085 bolfvares and the petroleum export rate at $1=4^40 bolfvares. These rates were in force until 
December 1971. From then until February 1973 the principal rate was $1=4.35 bolfvares, the selling rate $1 = 4.40 bolfvares 
(i bolfvar= 22.727 U.S. cents), the import rate $1=4.2125 bolfvares and the petroleum export rate $1=4.30 bolfvares. 
From February 1973 to May 1976 the selling rate was $1=4.285 bolfvares (i bolfvar= 23.34 U-S. cents), with a special rate 
of $1 = 4.20 bolfvares for exports of petroleum and iron ore. A new selling rate of $1=4.2925 bolfvares was introduced in 
May 1976. In terms of sterling, the principal rate was /i = 10.68 bolfvares from November 1967 to August 1971; and £1 = 
ri’335 bolfvares from December 1971 to June 1972. 


BUDGET 
(million bolfvares) 


Revenue 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Direct taxes on oil and 
mining corporations . 

27,181 

1 

22,918 

21,112 

Other direct taxes on in- 
come and wealth 

2,294 

3.236 

3.793 

Import duties 

r.163 

1,807 

2,285 

Other indirect taxes 

1,802 

1.409 

1.513 

Oil royalties 

9,628 

8,808 

6,684 

Other ordinary receipts 

1,096 

2,720 ' 

2,095 

Extraordinary revenue . 

241 

102 

4.445 

Total 

43.405 

41,000 

41,927 


Expenditure 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Interior 

Foreign affairs 

Treasury 

Defence 

Development , 

Public works 

Education . 

Health and welfare 
Agriculture . 

Labour 

Communications . 

Justice 

Mining 

4,366 

390 

17.990 

2,128 

i,6ii 

4.873 

3.656 
1.279 

3.656 
153 

824 

363 

1,227 

8.451 

320 

12,068 

2.451 

767 

3.481 

4.817 

1,869 

3.434 

410 

778 

494 

536 

7.079 

400 

15.948 

1.956 

942 

4.303 

5.697 

2,200 

3.109 

364 

1.037 

608 

243 

Total 

42,518 

39.878 

43.888 


* Estimates. 


CENTRAL BANK RESERVES 
(U.S. $ million at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold .... 

479 

458 

454 

IMF Special Drawing Rights 

147 

145 

146 

Reserve position in IMF 

491 

942 

1.075 

Foreign exchange 

5.396 

7,316 

6,902 

Total 

6,513 

8,861 

8,578 


MONEY SUPPLY 
(million bolfvares at December 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks 
Demand deposits at com- 

3,366 

4,723 

5,820 

mercial banks 

11,908 

17,503 

20,848 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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CONSUMER PRICES INDEX 
(Base; 1968=100) 


(Caracas Metropolitan Area) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Food, drink and tobacco . 

113-2 

121.8 

138.6 

wmm 

171.4 

Clothing . . ... 

108.9 

117-3 

I4I .0 


192.1 

Household expenses . 

104.9 

107.2 

II 2 .0 


122.4 

Miscellaneous .... 

116.3 

II9.I 

126.5 


150-8 

General index .... 

115-5 

116.1 

126.0 


149.1 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 


1972 


1973 

1974 

1975 


1976 

897 

5.859 

2.392 


1.458 

5,645 

15.197 

11,117 


9,418 

—2,626 

-3.876 

-5,462 


-6.543 

3,019 

11,321 

5,655 


2 , 8-5 

-257 

—362 

-617 


—841 

-6 

0 

-27 


—58 

-14 

-14 

-7 


-6 

-75 

— no 

—203 


-341 

-1,584 

- 4.579 

—1,980 


— 106 

— II 

— 20 

-44 


-56 

—64 

-1S3 

—209 


32 

— 2,011 

-5,268 

-3.087 


-1,164 

1,008 

6,053 

2,568 


1.711 

— III 

-194 

—176 


-253 

148 

— 1,207 

38 


-2.923 

46 

-649 

441 


- 1.454 

-98 

-351 

427 


-907 

-84 

-343 

472 


-865 

—4 

2 

— 2 


... 

— 10 

— 10 

-43 


-40 

144 

— 29S 

14 


-547 

102 

— 202 



-1.469 

80 

-179 



634 

22 

-23 



-2,103 

-501 

-487 



1,506 

544 

4.165 



41 

II 2 

4 



I 

— 

— 



' 

113 

4 



X 

— I 

— 



— 

— 656 

22 
— 80 

—4,169 

25 



-42 

—566 

-15 

-17 




n.a. 

■■ 

Bi 





Current Transactions . 

Exports f.o.b. . 

Imports c.i.f . - . 

Commercial Balance 

Transport and insurance 
Other transport 
Other insurance 
Travel 

Income and investments 
Government expenses 
Others . 

Balance on services . 

Balance on Goods and Service: 

Unilateral Transfers 
Non-monetary Capital . 

Private sector . 

Long term . 

Investments 
Loans received . 

Share transactions 
Short term* . 

Government sector . 

Long term . 

Short term . 

Errors and Omissions . 

Balance on Current and Capital Transactions 
Official Creation of Reserves 
SDRs . . , 

Revaluation 
Monetizations of gold 
Monetary Movements 
Liabilities 
Monetary gold . 

Foreign exchange 
SDRs . 

Position at IMF . 

Other Reserve Assets 


-39 

3.782 

-2,222 

1,560 

—242 

-19 

-14 

-105 

-1,062 

-15 

-47 

-1.504 

56 

-95 
— 176 

-297 

-379 

-376 

-4 

I 

82 

121 

124 

-3 

447 

232 

45 

45 


-277 


—227 

-45 

-5 


* 7 onri the United Kingdom, France and the Federal Republic of Germany for the 

Capital movements between Venezuela an , niovcmcnts between Venezuela and the U.S.A. arc included, 

years 1974 and 1975. Up to and including i 9/3 oni> 






















VENEZUELA Statistical Survey 

EXTERNAL TRADE 


(million boHvares, including gold) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Imports f.o.b. . 

Exports f.o.b. . 

9,471 

16,273 

1 

10,855 

23,718 

16,249 

63,844 

22,827 

46,707 

27,713 

39,944 


* Provisional. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(million boHvares) 


Imports 

1974 

1975 

Food and live animals 

1 , 473-8 

1,892 . 1 

Beverages and tobacco 

157-0 

263-3 

Crude materials (inedible) except 



fuels ..... 

963-7 

897-2 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. 

92.2 

159.8 

Animal and vegetable oils and 



fats ..... 

148.8 

356.2 

Chemicals .... 

2,236.4 

2,504- 1 

Basic manufactures . 

3,798-2 

4,605-3 

Machinery and transport equip- 



ment ..... 

6,372-1 

10,604.6 

Miscellaneous manufactured 



articles .... 

988.1 

1,485.8 

Other commodities and transac- 


tions . . ■ . 

18.9 

58.5 


E.XPORTS 

1975 

1976* 

Food and live animals 

356.3 

430.8 

Coffee ..... 

81 .9 

129.0 

Cocoa ..... 

70.7 

71 .0 

Beverages and tobacco 

8.8 

. .0.8 

Crude materials (inedible) except 



fuels ..... 

1,143.2 

1.157-6 

Iron ore .... 

1,127.8 

1. 08^. 8 

Petroleum and derivatives 

44,666. 1 

37.572-1 

Animal and vegetable oils and 

fats ..... 

0-3 



Chemicals .... 

168.8 

239-9 

Basic manufactures . 

218.9 

299.8 

Machinery and transport equip- 


ment ..... 

36.0 

57-9 

Miscellaneous manufactured 

articles .... 

■ 26.8 

53-7 

Other commodities and transac- 


tions ..... 

O.I 

— 

Re-exports .... 

8r .6 

131-6 


* Provisional. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million boHvares) 





Imports 

— 

Exports 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Belgium and Luxembourg . 

Brazil ..... 
Canada ..... 
Colombia .... 

France ..... 
Germany, Federal Republic 

Italy ..... 
Japan ..... 
Mexico ..... 
Netherlands .... 
Switzerland .... 
United Kingdom 

U.S.A. . , . . . 

396 

308 

618 

141 

486 

1,450 

689 

1,541 

166 

324 

205 

512 

7,661 

712 

486 

754 

354 

680 

1,839 

1,303 

1,836 

234 

472 

309 

806 

10,865 

549 

565 

726 

406 

633 

2,502 

1,451 

2,240 

246 

360 

419 

828 

11,456 

114 

808 

8.138 

70 

648 

685 

559 

220 

493 

535 

I 

1,797 

23,425 

106 

493 

5,959 

107 

360 

628 

666 

122 

347 

767 

7 

1,765 

15,568 

134 

416 

5.294 

181 

■ 315 ^ 

523 

830 

139 

106 
. . 600 

74 

,S 35 . 
13,000 

* Provisional. 
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Statistical Survey, The Constitution 


TRAflSPORT 


SHIPPING ROAD TRAFFIC 

('ooo tons) (motor vehicles in use) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1973 

1974 

'975 

International freight 
Imports 

Exports 

2,100.8 

632.8 

1,468.0 

5,787 

971 

4;8i6 

6,580 

L 597 

4.983 

Passenger cars 

Buses .... 
Goods vehicles 

819,842 

26,855 

267.414 

875.714 

30,870 

292,625 

925.714 

20,180 

347.375 

1 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(Internal) 



1972 

1973 

'974 

1975 

1976* 

1977* 

Passengers (’000) . 

Cargo (’000 metric tons) , 


3,009 

34 

3,366 

31 


4,668 

27 

4.856 

27 


♦ Estimates. 


EDUCATION 

{1976) 



Establishments 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Kindergarten and Primary 
Secondary . . . • 

Higher . . • • • 

",859 

1,773 

43 

75,712 

37,232 

16,185 

2 , 333,015 

828,495 

221,581 


Source- Oficina Central de Estadfstica e Informitica (formerly Direccidn General do Estadistica y Censos 

Nacionales), Caracas. 


the constitution 

(January 1961) 


The Federal Republic of Venezuela 
twenty States, one Federal District, two Fe e ej-afpq 
tories and seventy-two Federal Dependencies, 
ire autonomous but must comply with the 
constitution of the Republic. 

The Legislative Pov/er is exercised by 

into two Chambers : the Senate and the Chambe P 

Senators are elected by universal 
represent each State, and two to represen their 

District. There are in addition other . T. 

number being determined by law, ^Lts of the 

principle of minority representation. Ex-Fr . 

Republic are life members of the Senate. P 
also elected by direct universal and secre • > 

number representing each State being at leas • y 
each Federal Territory one. A deputy ° J"of 

zuelan nationality and be over 21. 'h of each 

both Chambers begin on the second aay o * ^ following 
year, and continue until the sixth ' of 

July; thereafter, sessions are renewed fro • dates 

October to the thirtieth day of to 

inclusive. The Chamber of Deputies is empo 


initiate legislation. Congress also elects a Controller- 
General to preside over the .Audit Office {Contralorai nr la 
Nacidn), which investigates Treasury income and cxpeiuli- 
turc, and the finances of the autonomous institutes. 

The Executive Power is vested in a President of the 
Republic elected by universal suffrage every five ye.ars,- he 
may not serve two consecutive terms. The 1 resident is 
empowered to discharge the Constitution and the l.iv.s. to 
nominate or remove Ministers, to take supreme command 
of the .-Vrmed Forces, to direct foreign relations ot the 
State, to declare a state of emergency and withdr.vw t!ie 
civil guarantees laid down in the Constitution, to convene 
extraordinarv sessions of Congress, to admmi-'ter natvo.i.i 
finance and 'to nominate and remove Governors ot t.ie 
Federal District and the Federal Territories I he I 

also appoints an Attomcy-Gcncrn.! to ;ict a *' .1 a, 

for the statu. 

The Judicial Power is exercised by the Supreme 
Justice and hv the Trihunahs, The Supu-mo Court o.. , 
the highest Tfilninal of the Republic .ami the.da^ 

of the Supreme Court are elected I’v b-dh < 

joint sessions. 
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The Government, Congress, State Governors 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF THE BTATE 

President o? the Republic: Carlos Andres P£rez RodrIguez. 

THE CABINET 

{February 1978) 


Minister of the Interior: Dr. Octavio Lepage Barreto. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Dr. Sim6n Alberto Consalvi. 
Minister of Finance: Dr, Luis Jos£ Silva Luongo. 

Minister of Defence: Gen. Fernando Paredes Bello. 

Minister of the Environment and Renev/able Natural 
Resources: Ing. Arnaldo Jos£ GabaldcSn. 

Minister for Urban Development: Dr. Roberto Padilla 
FernAndez. 

Minister of Education; Dr. Carlos Raeael Silva. 

Minister of Health and Social Assistance: Dr. Antonio 
Parra Le6n. 

Minister of Agriculture and Livestock: Dr. Gustavo Pinto 
Cohen. 

Minister of Labour: Dr. Jos6 Manzo GonzAlez, 

Minister of Transport and Communications: Ing. Jesus 
Enrique Vivas Casanova. 


Minister of Justice: Dr. Juan MartIn EcheverrIa.' 
Minister of Energy and Mines: Ing. ValentIn HernAndez 
Acosta. 

Minister of Information and Tourism; Dr. Diego ARRfA 
Salicetti. 

Minister of Youth: Dr. Alfredo Bald6 Casanova. 

Minister of State for Science, Technology and Culture; Dr. 

Jos6 Luis Salcedo Bastardo. 

Minister of State for International Economic Affairs; Dr. 

Manuel P^:rez Guerrero. 

Minister of State for Planning and Head of CORDIPLAN: 

Dr. Lorenzo Azpurua Marturet. 

Minister of State and President of the Venezuelan Invest- 
ment Fund: Dr. Hector Hurtado Navarro. 
Secretary-General of the Presidency: Dr. Carmelo LaurIa 
Lasseur. 

Governor of the Federal District: Dr. Manuel Mantilla. 


CONGRESS 

(Elections for both Chambers of Congress were held in December 1973) 


SENATE 


President: Dr. Gonzalo Barrios. 


Party 

Seats 

Accidn Democrdtica .... 

28 

COPEI 

13 

Movimiento al Socialismo 

2 

Movimiento Electoral del Pueblo 

a 

Cruzada Civica Nacionalista . 

z 

Uni6n Republicana DemocrAtica 

I 


CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 
President: Dr. Oswaldo Alvarez Paz. 


Party 

Seats 

Acci6n DemocrAtica 


COPEI ... 

fiil 

Movimiento al Socialismo 


Movimiento Electoral del Pueblo 

8 

Cruzada Civica Nacionalista . 

7 

Partido Comunista de Venezuela 


Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaria 

I 

Opinidn Nacional . 


Partido Nacional Integracionista 

I 


STATE GOVERNORS 


State 

Governor 

AnzAategui 

. Diego PeISalver. 

Apure 

. Elias Castro Correa. 

Aragua 

. . Anibal Rueda. 

Barinas . . 

. M. DiAZ Moronta. 

Bolivar 

. J. Alvarez FernAndez. 

Carabobo . 

. Lazaro Cariello. 

Cojedes 

. Dr. Egor Nucete Hubner. 

Falcon 

. Dr. Leoncio L6pez. 

GuArico . 

. Josfi DIaz Milano. 

Lara 

. Dori Parra de Orellana. 

Merida 

Dr. Rigoberto HenrIquez Vera. 

Miranda . 

. GastcSn Navarro Dona. 


Governor 

Gen. MartIn MArquez ASez. 

J. GarcIa Espinoza. 

Pablo Salcedo Nadal. 

Emery Mata MillAn. 

Ricardo Mendez. 

Pedro Jos6 Olmos. 

Brig.-Gen. CAndido P^irez IVKndez. 
Guillermo Rinc6n Araujo. 

Dr. Manuel Mantilla. 

Territorios Federales: 

Amazonas . Armando Torres Partidas. 

Delta Amacuro Antonio Cabral. 


State 
Monagas . 
Nueva Esparta 
Portuguesa 
Sucre 
TAchira 
Trujillo 
Yaracuy . 

Zulia 

Distrito Federal 
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Poliiical Parties, Diplomatic Reprcscrdatimi 

POLITICAL PARTIES 


Acci6n Democrdtica— AD : Edif. No. 4, Calle Los Cedros, 
La Florida, Caracas; f, 1941; government party; Hon! 
Life Pres. Dr. KdMULo Betaxcourt; Pres. Dr. Gox- 
ZALO Barrios; Sec.-Gen. Dr. Alejandro Izaguirre; 
1978 Presidential candidate Luis Pinerua Ordaz. 

Cruzada Civica Nacionafista: f. 1965; Sec.-Gen. Dr. Pablo 
Salas Castillo. 

Movimiento a! Socialismo— MAS: f. 1970 by PCV dissi- 
dents; Sec.-Gen. Pompeyo MArquez; 1978 Presidential 
candidate Dr. Jos£ Vicente Rangel. 

Movimiento Electoral del Pueblo — MEP: f. 1968 by left- 
wing AD dissidents; Pres. Dr. Luis BeltrXn Prieto 
Figueroa (also 1978 Presidential candidate); Sec.- 
Gen. Dr. jEsds A. Paz Galarraga. 

Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaria— MIR: f. i960 
by splinter group from AD; Sec.-Gen. RIoises RIoleiro; 
1978 Presidential candidate Am^rico RIartIn. 


Partido Comunista de Venezuela— PCV; Edif. Cantadaro, 
esq. San Pedro, San Juan, Caracas; f. 1931; Prc'. 
Gustavo RIachado; Sec.-Gen. Senator Jesus FarIa; 
1978 Presidential candidate HdcToa RIujica. 

Partido Social-Cristiano— COPEl: Edif. Ceica, esq. Dr. 
Dfaz, Caracas; f. 1946; Christian Socialist, main 
opposition party; Principal leaders Dr. Rafael 
Caldera, Dr. Luis Herrera Campins; .\cting Pres. 
Dr. Godofredo Go.nzXlez; Sec.-Gen. Pedro Pablo 
Aguilar; 1978 Presidential candidate Dr. Luis 
Herrera Campins. 

Uni6n Republicana Democratica— UDD: Leader Dr. 

JdVlTO VlLLALSA. 

Vanguardia Unitaria Comunista: .\vda. San .Martin 256. 
Apdo. Postal 20. 193, Caracas; f. 1974 by dissident 
group from PCV; Pres. Eduardo Machado; Sec.-Gen. 
Guillermo GarcIa Ponce; publ. Vanguatdia. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO REINEZUELA 
(In Caracas unless otherwise stated) 


Algeria: Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Argentina: Centro Capriles, Plaza Venezuela, Apdo. 569; 
Ambassador: Federico Carlos Barttfeld. 


Australia .‘Lima, Peru. 

Austria; Ciudad Comercial Tamanaco, Edif. La Estancia 
II, Avda. La Estancia 10, Chuao; Ambassador: 
Richard Wotavo (also accred. to Barbados, the 
Dominican Republic and Guyana). 

Barbados: Parque Central, Edif. Anauco 5°, Apdo. 17076; 
Ambassador: Hafford Philmore Brazane Babb 
(also accred. to Brazil and Guyana). 

Belgium: Quinta Isaba, Avda. Principal del Bosque, 
Apdo. 61.550; Ambassador: Maurice Seynave (also 
accred. to the Domincan Republic and Guyana). 

Bolivia: Avda. Luis Roche con Transversal 6, Altamira, 
Ambassador: Mario RoLdN Anaya. 


Brazil: Quinta San Antonio y Angelina, Avda. San J^an 
Bosco, esq. con Transversal 8. Altamira; Ambassador . 
David Silveira da Mota Junior. 

Bulgaria: Quinta Sofia, Avda. Luis Roche con Transversal 
7, Altamira; Ambassador : Lyuben Avramov. 

Canada: Edif. La Estancia, 16° piso, Avda. La Estancia 
10, Ciudad Comercial Tamanaco, Chuao; Ambassador. 
Roger Charles Odilon Rousseau (also accred. to tne 
Dominican Republic) . 

Chile: Avda. F. de Miranda, esq. Avda. Mis Escantos, 
Torre Ccmica, Chacao; Ambassador: Rigoberto Diaz 
Gronow (also accred. to Grenada). 

China, People’s Republic: Quinta Mama, Calle Moficdano, 
Country Club, Chacao; Ambassador: Ling Ching. 
Colombia: Avda. El Parque con 3a Transversal fS, Qumta 
Colombia, Campo Alegre; Ambassador: Jose dabriel 
delaVega. , , . „ 

Costa Rica; 5a Transversal entre Av'da. 

Andres Bello, Quinta Pods, Los Pales Grand'^. 
Ambassador: Pedro Abreu Menendez (also ac 
Guyana). 

Cuba: Quinta Forever, Avda. Principal dc c^ce 

con calle La Guairita, Chuao; Ambassador: .nouberi 
HER,\,tNDEZ CURBELO. 


Czechoslovakia: Avda. Luis Roche, Transversal 5 No. 41, 
Altamira; Charge d'affaires: ]0S'E\' Hrocii. 

Denmark; Edif. Easo lyA®, .\vda. Franci.sco de .Miranda, 
Chacafto; Ambassador: Mogens Edsberg (al.so accred. 
to the Dominican Republic). 

Dominican Republic: Galerfas Bolivar Local 10, calle Real 
de Sabana Grande; Ambassador: Fer.va.ndo .■\lvari;z 
Bogaert (also accred. to Guyana). 

Ecuador: Avda. .\ndres Bello, Torre Ocste, 13'", Mariperoz: 
Ambassador : Lie. Roque CaSadas. 

Egypt: Quinta Cunury, Avda. Chama, Colin, as de Hello 
Monte; Ambassador: Waguih Ahmed .Mou.stafa. 

El Salvador: Quinta Cuzcatldn, Calle .'\m.azona.s, fmal 
Avda. Principal dc Prados del Estc; Ambassador: 
HdcToR Palomo Salazar. 

Finland; Edif. Mcngal iC°, Avda. La Salle, Los Caobo-; 
Ambassador: Klaus Kristian Snlllman. 

France: Quinta Chuna, Calle la Cinta, Las Merccile-'; 
Ambassador: A-NDRii Roger. 

Gabon: Quinta San Jose, No. 77, Avda. .Mohedano entre 
Transversales 2 y 3, La Castell.uia; A mbassador : 
V INCENT MaVOUNGOU. 


German Democratic Republic: lern Avda. entre 9 y ju, 
Malvina.s; Ambassador: Otto PrEii rj;K. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Edif. Panaven, 2' pi-o, .\vda 
San Juan Bosco, .*\pdo. 2078; Ambassador : Dr. Kupocr 
Spang. 

Ghana: Brasilia, D.F., Brazil. 

Greece: Brasilia, D.F., Brazil. 

Guatemala: Avda. El Pa.'-en, Quinta Pelu'.a. Pr.sdr,- d - 1 
Estc. Apdo. S0.238; Amhassnd.o ■ Lie Josf. Ant(.>.mo 
Palacios GarcIa, 


Guinea: Permanent Representative t<> tb.c 1 r.ite l 


N.rtf 


New York. N.V., U.S.A 
Guyana: Edif. Contincnt.al. 17 pno. t.dle He.i! t-.t!-; 
Grande, esq. Avda. Los Jabillos; Ard-.nsa.l >vr 
Rudolph Ins.*.nallv (aFo .acc.^ed to I’, -up 


Haiti: Avda. Los Laurel-s ,.-q con E! Corbio. 
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Honduras: Quinta Nortefia, Transversal 5 con esq. Avda. 
Alfredo Jahn, Los Palos Grandes; Ambassador: Ing. 
Agripino Flores Aguilar. 

Hungary: Quinta Budapest, Calle Las Colinas, Lomas de 
San Rafael, La Florida; Ambassador: Lagos Nagy. 

India: Edif. Nuevo Centro, Avda. Libertador; Ambassador: 
N iRM AL J EET Singh. 

Indonesia: Calle Roraime, esq. Con Avda. Rio de Janeiro, 
Quinta Clara, Chuao; Ambassador : Ferdy Salim. 

Iran: Quinta Lourdes, Calle El Retiro, El Rosal; Charge 
d'affaires a.i.: Abbas Rosjami-Zadeh. 

Iraq: Avda. San Carlos 404, La Floresta; Ambassador: Dr. 
Hassan Taha Kittani. 

Israel: Centro Empresarial Miranda, 4°, Avda. Principal 
de los Rufces cruce con Francisco de Miranda; Ambas- 
sador: Hagy Dikan. 

Italy: Edif. Fedec^maras, 3° piso, Avda. El Empalme, El 
Bosque; Ambassador: Guglielmo Folchi. 

Jamaica: Centro Plaza, piso 11, Torre A, Los Palos 
Grandes; Ambassador: Lloyd Melville Harcourt 
Barnett (also accred. to Colombia). 

Japan: Quinta Maranba, Calle San Jose, La Floresta; 
Ambassador: Shinichi Sugihara (also accred. to 
Barbados and Grenada). 

Korea, Republic: Quinta Alegla, Avda. el Paseo con calle 
Occidente, Prados del Este; Ambassador: Kwang- 
JUNG Song (also accred. to the Dominican Republic, 
Grenada and Guyana). 

Kuwait; Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Lebanon: Quinta Assunta, Calle Suapure, Colinas de Bello 
Monte; Charge d’affaires: Jean Alpha (also accred. to 
the Dominican Republic) . 

Libya: Edificio lasa, 6°, Plaza la Castellana; Ambassador: 
Hussein Ali Sherif (also accred. to Argentina and 
Chile). 

Mexico: Edif. Centro Plaza, Torre A 11°, Avda. Francisco 
de Miranda y Andres Bello, Los Palos Grandes; 
Ambassador: Jos6 Gasc( 3 n Mercado. 

Netherlands: Edif. La Estancia, 3° piso, Avda. La Estancia 
10, Chuao; Ambassador: Philip Willem Van Heusde 
(also accred. to the Dominican Republic). 

Nicaragua: Quinta Angelus, Calle El Carmen con esq. 
Avda. Los Jardines, Prados del Este; Ambassador: 
Gustavo A. Escoto Goenaga. 

Nigeria: Rio de Janeiro, RJ, Brazil. 

Norway: Edif. Torre Primera, 10° piso, Avda. Francisco de 
Miranda con Campo Alegre; Ambassador: Gunnar 
Haerum (also accred. to Colombia, Ecuador and 
Panama). 

Pakistan : Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Panama: Avda. Libertador, Torre Maracaibo, Of. ii-E; 
Ambassador: Ram6n H. Jurado. 


Di'plomatic Representation 

Paraguay: Quinta ffeembucu, Calle Los Andes, Prados del 
Este; Ambassador: FermIn dos Santos Silva (also 
accred. to the Dominican Republic). 

Peru: Edif. Centro Andrds Bello, Torre Oeste 3°, Avda. 
Andrds Bello, Mariperez; Ambassador : Luis Felipe de 
LAS Casas Grieve. 

Philippines: Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Poland: Quinta Ambar, Final Avda. Nicolds Copernico, 
Sector Los Naranjos, Las Mercedes; Ambassador: 
Henryk Sobieski (also accred. to Guyana). 

Portugal: Edificio Fedecimaras, 1°, Avda. El Empalme, 
El Bosque; Ambassador: Walter Rosa. 

Qatar: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Romania: Avda. Principal 42, La Castellana; Ambassador: 

• Dr. Petrache Danila (also accred. to Guyana). 

Saudi Arabia: Edif. Mobil, Of. 300, Avda. Francisco de 
Miranda, La Floresta; Charge d’affaires: Abdullah A. 
Altobaishi (also accred. to Argentina). 

Senegal: Brasilia, D.F., Brazil. 

Spain: Quinta La Carmela, Avda. Los Cedros, Country 
Club; Ambassador : Juan Castrillo Pintado. 

Surinam: 4a Avda. entre 7 y 8 Transversal, Quinta Los 
Milagros, Altamira; Ambassador: Percy Wijngaarde. 

Sweden: Edif. Panav^n, 5° piso, Avda. San Juan Bosco 
con 3° Transversal, Altamira; Ambassador: Hans 
Ewerlof (also accred. to the Dominican Republic and 
Guyana). 

Sv/itzerland: Edif. Roraima, 1° piso, Avda. Francisco de 
Miranda; Ambassador: Fran9ois Pierre Chatelain. • 

Syria: Quinta Damasco, Avda. Casiquare, Urb. Colinas de 
Bello Monte; Charge d’ Affaires a.i.: Adel Mourad 
(also accred. to Colombia) . 

Trinidad and Tobago: Quinta Serrana, 4a Avda. entre 7 y 8 
Transversal, Altamira; Ambassador: Wilfred Sheikh 
Naimool (also accred. to Colombia and Peru). 

Tunisia: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Turkey: Quinta Turquesa, Calle La Vuelta del Zon'd 6, 
Valle Aniba; Ambassador: Rustu Veyselli (also 
accred. to Barbados, Colombia, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Grenada, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago). 

U.S.S.R.; Quinta Soyuz, Calle Las Lomas, Las Mercedes; 
Ambassador: Vladimir Nikolayevich Kazimirov. 

United Kingdom: Ciudad Comercial Tamanaco, Edif. La 
Estancia 12°, Avda. La Estancia 10, Chuao; 
sador.- John Lang Taylor, c.M.G. 

U.S.A,: Avda. Principal de La Floresta, esq. Francisco de 
Miranda, La Floresta; Ambassador : Viron P. Vaky. 

Vatican: Avda. La Salle, Los Caobos (Apostolic Nuncia- 
ture); Apostolic Nuncio: Mgr. Dr. Giovanni Mariani. 

Yugoslavia: lera Avda. de Campo Alegre, Quinta Marfa; 
Ambassador •.’Pkvve.'Qojc. 


Venezuela also has diplomatic relations with Albania, Ethiopia, Jordan, the DemocratiV P(.nr,i»'= 

Luxembourg, Malta, Morocco and the United Arab Emirates, Relati^s with U™^^ were bfoS ’ 
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Judicial System, Religion, The Press 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The judicature is headed by the Federal Supreme Court 
of Justice. In each State there is a superior court and 
several secondary courts which act on civil and criminal 
cases. 

FEDERAL SUPREiVIE COURT OF JUSTICE 

The Supreme Court comprises 15 judges appointed by 
the Congress in joint session for nine years, five of them to 


be appointed every three years. It has the power to 
abrogate any laws, regulations or other act.s of the c.\ecu- 
tive or legislative branches conflicting with the ConstitU' 
tion. It hears accusations against members of the Govern- 
ment and high public officials, cases involving diplomatic 
representatives and certain civil actions arising between 
the State and individuals. 

President: Dr. Marti.v PfmEz Guevar.a. 


RELIGION 


Roman Catholicism is the religion of the majority of the 
population, but there is complete freedom of worship. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Metropolitan Sees: 

Caracas . H.E. Cardinal Josfi Humberto Quin- 
tero. 

Barquisimeto Most Rev. CrIspulo BenItez FoNxdR- 

VEL. 

Ciudad Bolfvar Most Rev. Crisanto Mata Cova. 


Maracaibo , Most Rev. Domingo Roa Pi-rez. 
Mdrida . Most Rev. Angel P£rez Cisneros. 
Valencia en 

Venezuela. Most Rev. Luis Eduardo HenrIquez 
JiMit.NEZ. 

PROTESTANT 

The Anglican Diocese of Venezuela, a part of the 
Anglican Province of the West Indies, was created in 1975. 

Bishop: Rt. Rev. Haydn Jones. 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

In 1976 there were 47 daily newspapers, 32 weeklies and 
134 magazines in Venezuela. Most daily newspapers 
publish a Sunday edition. 

Caracas 

The Daily Journal: Avda. Fuerzas Armadas, San Ramdn 
a Crucecita 65, Apdo. 1408; f. 19451 morning, m 
English; Editor J. L. Waldman; circ. 12,000. 

Meridiano: Final Avda. San Martin, esq. La Quebradita. 
evening; sports; Dir. EfraIn la Cerda; circ. 100, 

El Mundo: Torre de la Prensa, Puente Trinidad 
Apdo. iigz; f. 1959; evening; independent; Dir. 
Romero; circ. 140,000. 

El Nacional: Edificio El Nacional, Puente Nupvo a Puerto 
Escondido, Apdo. 209; f. 1943I morning, in p • 

Editor Dr. Oscar Palacios Herrera; circ. ^25.00 . 

Ultimas Noticias: Torre de la Prensa, J""' 

Pantedn, Apdo. 1192; f- I94rt, morning; independent. 
Dir. Nelson Luis MartInez; circ. 140,000, 

El Universal: Edif. El Universal, Avda. Urdanta esq_ 
Animas, Apdo. 1909; f. 19091 morning, 

NuflEZ; circ. 125,000. , 

2001: Edif. Berlioz 2°, Final Avda. San 
20088; morning; independent; Dir. Mart * 
circ. 140,000. 

Barquisimeto 

El Impulse: Edificio El Impulso, Carrera 23, Y”^rInVmNA’ 
morning; independent! Dir. Gustavo A. Carmona. 

circ. 25,000. ,g. 

El Informador: Carrera 22, entre cdles 3^ V 

morning; Dir. Anselmo Reves N.; circ. 2 , 

Ciudad BolIvar 

El Expreso: Calle Dalle Costa 49. 

morning; Dir. M. A. Guzman Gomez. ioos' 

El Luchador: Calle Venezuela 90. Apclo. 05. ■ ^ 

morning; Dir. Antonio J. Natera, circ. 5 .°°° 


El Bollvarensc: Calle Igualdad iS, Apdo. 91; f. 1957: 
morning; Dir. Guillermo L.win P.; circ. 5,000, 

Maracaibo 

La Columna: Calle 95 No. 7-11, Apdo. 420; f, 1924; 
morning; Catholic; Dir. Gustavo Ocanto \amarte: 
circ. 20,000. 

Critica: Calle 92 No. 3-21; f. 1966, morning; independent; 

Dir. Gustavo Guisandes L.; circ. 70,000. 

Panorama: Calle 96 No. 3-35. Apdo. 425; f. 191.1 : morning. 
Dir. Esteban Pineda Bellosa; circ. 70,000. 

El Vespertino do Occidente: Calle 92, No. 3-21. .^pdo. 810; 
evening; Dir. Carlos Carriles; circ. 50,000. 

Maracay 

El Araguefio: Calle Negro Primero 19: morning; Dir. 

MaRTIn VlLLARROEL H.; circ. 10,000. 

El Siglo: Avda. Paez, Este 172; morning; Dir. Ing. Manuel 
Capriles H.; circ. 10,000. 

Puerto de la Cruz 

El Tiempo: Calle Boyaca 5; f. 195S: independent; Hdilor 

Jesus Alvarado; circ. 18,000. 

Diario de Oriente: f. 1973; ^^ir. Dr. Jesus Marquez; circ, 
19,780. 

San CuisTdnAL 

Diario Catdiico: Carrera 4a Ko_3-'4rt uoi' 

Catholic; Man. Dir. Pbro. Nelson .Arella.-d Koa, 

circ. 10,000. 

Diario de la Naci6n: Edif. Zetor, CMle esq CarreiA o. 
(. 1968; morning; circ. 26,000. 

El Tigre 

Antorcha: Apdo. 145; f- i954; morning; Dir. I-duu.m.o 
Barrios; circ. 10,000. 

Valencia ^ 

El Carabobeno: Edificio El c.-o'r 

99.60; morning; Editor Eladio .m.i ..mi. c 

30,000 
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Ei Regional: Edif. El Libertador 2°; f. 19651 morning; 
Dir. Tito L6pez Aponte; circ. 20,000. 


PERIODICALS 

Caracas 

Agricultura Venezolana: Apdo. 4389, Caracas loi; agri- 
cultural; every 2 months; circ. 5,000. 

Autom6vil de Venezuela: Apdo. 50,045; automobile trade 
monthly; Editor Armando Ortiz P.; circ. 7,500. 
Bohemia Venezolana: Ferrenquin a La Cruz 180, Apdo. 
575, Caracas loi; f. 1966; general interest weekly; 
Editor Armando de Armas; circ. 60,000. 

Business Venezuela: P.O.B. 5181, Caracas loi; every 2 
months; business and economics journal in English 
published by the American Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry; circ. 5,000. 

Caza y Pesca, Nautica: Apdo. 60.764, Caracas 106; monthly; 
fishing, hunting and water sports; Dir. Heinz Doebbel; 
circ. 7,500. 

Elite: Torre de la Prensa, Plaza del Pante6n, Apdo. 2976, 
Caracas loi; f. 1925; general interest weeltly; Editor 
. Miguel Angel Capriles; circ. 65,000. 

Ellas: Avda. La Trinidad, Quinta Leonor, Las Mercedes, 
Apdo.. Central 491, Caracas roi; fortnightly; women’s 
interest; Dir. Nery Russo; circ. 30,000. 

Ei Parol: Apdo. 88g; f. 1939; organ of the Creole Petroleum 
Corpn.; 4 issues per year; Editor Omar Vera LcSpez; 
circ. 30,000. 

Kena: Avda. Federico de Miranda, Edificio Humboldt, 2°, 
Apdo. 2976, Caracas loi; weekly; women’s interest; 
Editor Maria Elena Matheus; circ. 30,000. 

Momento: Ferrenquin a la Cruz 153, Apdo 9534 (Cande- 
laria), Caracas loi; general interest weekly; Editor 
Armando de Armas; circ. 50,000. 

Pdginas: Torre de la Prensa, Apdo. 2976, Caracas 101; 
f. 1948; women’s weekly; Editor Miguel Angel 
Capriles; circ. 60,000. 

Petr6leo y Minerla: Edif. Zingg 221-222, Avda. Universi- 
dad, Caracas loi; f. 1948; oil and mining industries; bi- 
monthly; Dir. Miguel Angel GarcIa; circ. 5,000. 

Prensa IVI6dica: Edif. San Jose 1°, Avda. Principal Marf- 
pdrez; monthly; medicine; circ. 8,000. 

Resumen: Apdo. 62.236, Caracas 105; weekly; general 
interest and politics; Dir. Jorge OlavarrIa; circ. 

25.000. 

Revlsia Nacional de Cultura: Instituto Nacional de Cultura 
y Bellas Artes, Ministry of Education; cultural monthly. 
Semana: Edif. Nuevo Centro, 4° piso, Avda. Libertador, 
Apdo. 2053, Caracas 101; weekly; general interest; Dir. 
Edecio GonzAlez; circ. 10,000. 

La Semana: Apdo. 60411 (Chacao), Caracas 106; weekly; 

general interest; Dir. Tibor Korody; circ. 40,000. 
Trlbuna M6dica: Apdo. 51064; fortnightly; medicine; circ. 

7.000. 

Varledades: Ferrenquin a la Cruz 178, Caracas loi; 
women’s weekly; Editor Armando de Armas; circ. 

30.000. ' ' 


The Press 

Venezuela Grafica: Torre de la Prensa, Apdo. 2976, 
Caracas loi; f. 1951; weekly; illustrated news maga- 
zine, especially entertainment; Editor Miguel Angel 
Capriles; circ. 68,000. 

La Vida Rural: Apdo. 4157: monthly; agriculture; Dir. 

Pedro P. Beltran; circ. 4,000. 

La Voz de la Construccldn: Avda. Universidad esq. 
Monroy, Residencias Atamar, Apdo. 16044; f. 1962; 
every 2 months; building, engineering, metallurgy; 
Dir. Angel HernAndez Urosa; circ. 5,000. 

Zeta: Quinta Zeta, Avda. Francisco Fajordo, San Bernar- 
dino; weekly; general interest; circ. 10,000. 


PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 

Asoclaclfin Venezolana de Periodlstas: Edificio AVP, Avda. 
Andres Bello, Caracas. 

Blogue de Prensa: Edif. El Universal, Avda. Urdaneta, 
Caracas; Dir. Dr. Luis Nunez. 

Goleglo Nacional de Periodlstas: Casa del Periodista, Avda. 
Andres Bello, Caracas; Pres. HficTOR MiJjica; Sec.- 
Gen. Eleazar DIaz Rangel. 


PRESS AGENCIES 

Agence France-Presse (AFP) : Conde a Padre Sierra, Edif. 
Ayacucho 2°, 2, Apdo. 2233, Caracas loi; Bureau Chief 
Jean Maille de Trevanges. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Haly): Torre 
de la Prensa, 13° piso. Plaza Pantedn, Caracas; Chief 
Marcello Mancini. 


Associated Press (AP) {U.S.A.): Edif. El Nacional, Puente 
Nuevo a Puente Escondido, Apdo. 1015, Caracas; 
Chief William H. Heath, 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) {Federal Republic of 
Germany): Quinta los Leones, Avda. 3, Urb. Alto 
Prado del Este, Apdo. 80599, Caracas 108; Bureau 
Chief Rigoberto Leon. 

EFE {Spain}: Marron a Dr. Paul, Edif. Seguros Caracas, 
Torre Oeste 4°, 401; Bureau Chief Carlos Prieto 
Conde. 


Europa Press: Conde a Carmelitas, Edif. g. Of. 14, Caracas; 
Bureau Chief Ignacio Carranza. 

j Francisco a Sociedad, Edif. 

Magdalena 4°, 48, Caracas; Bureau Chief Alexander 
G. Borisov. 


Prensa Latina {Cuba): Avda. Urdaneta, Edif. Fondo 
Comun, Torre Norte, Caracas; Bureau Chief Luis 'Lazo. 
Reuter-Latin {U.K.): Torre de la Prensa, 13°, Plaza del 
Fanteon, Apdo. 8315, Caracas; Bureau Chief Hector 
Lopez Reboledo. 


Tass (U.S.S.R.): Esq. La Pelota, Edif. Plaza, 4°, Caracas; 
Bureau Chief Servando GarcI a Ponce. 

United Press International (UPl) {U.S.A.): Residencia 

Avilanes al Rfo, Caracas; Bureau 
Man. Martin P. Houseman. 
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Publishers, Radio and Telreision 


PUBLISHERS 


Caracas 

Aguilar Venezolana, S.A.: Avda. San Juan Bosco, Qta. 
Pasecita, Apdo. 1768; Pres. Jose Lufs I.vis. 

Ariel y Seix-Barral: 3a Transversal Altamira Norte, Qta. 
Horizonte; Pres. Pedro Verdu. 

Bruguera Venezolana: Avda. Luis Roche, Residencia 
Santa Clara, Altanura Sur, Apdo. 68306; f. 1964; Dir. 
Jorge Bokardell. 

Colegial Bolivariana C.A.: Edif. Cobo 1°, Avda. Principal 
de Los Ruices, Apdo. 70324; f. ig6i; Pres. Josii 
JUZGADO CeRVERA. 

Editorial El Ateneo, C,A.: Sabana Grande, Transversal Las 
Delicias, Centro Comercial Notre Dame, Apdo. 50544; 
scholarly and reference; Pres. Jose L. Zurita. 

Edictones Gentauro: Avda. Principal de Mariperez, Qta. 
Alay Glomira, Apdo. 5224; Pres. Jose A. Catal.C 

Oisfrfbucfones Edfme: Prolongacidn Avda. Sur, Las 
Acacias, Qta. Provi, Apdo. 51666; Pres. Ernesto N. 
Koehler." 

EdfSa Editores S.A.: Edif. Santiago de Leon, 3“ piso, .Avda. 
Casanova, esq. calle El Recreo, Apdo. S364; Pres. 
Silvio O velar. 

Fondo Editorial Comun: Calle Real de S. Grande, Edif. 
Fundacomun, Apdo. 50992. 

Fondo Educative Interamericano: Qta. Lago, Calle 
Madariaga, Los Chaguaramos, Apdo. 62361, Caracas 
106; Vice-Pres. Jorge J. Giannetto. 

Editorial Gonzdiez Porto; Sociedad a Traposos 8, Avda. 
Universidad, Apdo. 502; Pres. Dr. Pablo Perales. 


Editorial Kapelusz Venezolana, S.A.: Edit. Camomco, 
Avda. Urdaneta, .Animas a Platanal, .\pdo. 14234; 
f. 1963; Man. Dir. Horacio Perotti Beraldo. 

Editorial Labor: Edif. Garten (Sector Mariperez), Avda. 
Andrds Bello, .Apdo. 14165: arts, science, education, 
textbooks; Pres. Lorenzo Nasarre. 

Grtjalbo, S.A.: Edif. Palmira, i', .Avda. Francisco de- 
Miranda Esq. Bello Campo, Apdo. 62260; f. 1964; Pre,'. 
Manuel de Los Reyes L6 pez. 

Grolier de Venezuela: Edif. Continental, e.sq. Jabillos, 
Sabana Grande, .Apdo. 50930: Pres. Gilherto Lvav. 

Monte Avila Editores C.A.: Edif. Los Hermanos, 3° piso, 
Avda. Principal de los Cortijos de Lourdes. Apdo. 
70712; f. 1968: general; Dir. Be.nito Milla Navarro; 
Man. Dir. Luis GARCfa Morales.. 

Editorial Salesiana S.A.: Paradero a Salesianos 8, Apdo. 
369; f. i960: education; Man. .Aldo JIanolino. 

Salvat Editores Venezolana: Edif. .Vrauca, La Gran .A%-cnida. 
Apdo. 51106; Pres. Antonio Macipe. 

Editorial Tiempo Nuevo S.A.; Calle San .-Vntonio, Edif. 
Hotel Royal. Apdo. 50304; f. 1970; literature; Man. 
Dir. Benito Milla. 

Ediclones Vega S.R.L.: Edif. Saturno, Calle Sorbona, 
Colinas de Bello Monte, P.O.B. 51662, Caracas 105; 
educational; Man. Dir. F. Vega Alo.nso. 

ASSOCIATION 

Cdmara Venezolana del Libro; Edificio Torre Lincoln, 10°, 
Of. G, ikpdo. 51.858A, Caracas 105; Sec. M. de los 
Reyes. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Ministerio de Comunicaciones:, Direccion de Telecomum- 
caciones. Division de Radiodifusidn, Edif. Ramia. esq. 
Carmelitas, 3°, Caracas; controls all broadcasting, 
television and amateur productions; Dir. Ing. 1 - . 
Miralles. 

RADIO 

Radio Nacional: Apdo. 3979, Caracas loi; b 191b; state 
broadcasting organization; Dir. Carlos Gottdek . 
There are also one cultural and 143 commercial stations. 
There were an estimated 2,050,000 radio rccei'crs in 

1976. 


TELEVISION 

Televisora Nacional: Apdo. 3979 . Caracas. 

Cadena Venezolana de Televisidn; Apdo. 2739. Caracas; 

8 repeaters; Dir.-Gen. Pedro Berroeta. 

Radio Caracas Televisidn: Edif- Radio 

Rio, Apdo. 2057, Caracas; f. 1933 ’ comniorc « 


station in Caracas and 13 repeater stations throughout 
country; Dir.-Gen. Peter Botto.me. 

Ondas del Lago TV; .Apdo. 261, Maracaibo; commercial. 
Radio Valencia TV: Apdo. 248, Valencia; commercial, 
Dir.-Gen. M. .Acnn G. 

Telcfrece: ia .-Vvda. Santa Eduvigis, Cnraca---.' coni.ne.vi.al. 
Vencvisidn S.A.: .Apdo. 6674, Caraca.s. f. 1961 ; cominerci;!!; 

II stations; Dir.-Gen. Valep-IaNO HtuinrRRi.s. 
Cdmara Venezolana do la Industria do TcIcWsifin: .Av<!.t 
Libertador, Edif. Nuevo Centro, l , .\pdo. (f').42.43, 
Chacao; Pres. Flu.x Cardona Mores, v. 

In 1976 there were about 1,284.000 te!t;vi=i'Jn rreei-.t-;-. 

BRO.ADC.ASTING ASSOCLVIION 
Cdmara Venezolana de la Indostria de Radio y Tclcviiidn: 

Apdo. 3955. Caraca.s; Pres. A- Josf IsrUPir. 
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Finance 


FINANCE 


BANKING 

(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep.=deposits; res.= 
reserves; ni.=million; amounts in bolivares) 

Central Bank ■ 

Banco Central de Venezuela: Avda. Urdaneta esq. Car- 
melitas, Caracas; f. 1940; bank of issue and clearing 
house for commercial banks; cap. 5m., res. 1.649. 6m., 
dep. 5,864.4m. (Dec. 1973); Pres. Dr. Benito RaiIl 
Losada. 


Caracas 

Banco Agrario Nacional: State-owned; supplies credit to 
the agricultural sector. 

Banco Caracas, C.A.: Avda. Urdaneta 4, Esq. de Veroes, 
Apdo. 2045; f. 1890; cap. 6om., res. 79m., dep. 1,430m. 
(Dec. 1976); Pres. Dr. Andres Velutini; Gen. Man. 
Juan Rivera; 4 brs. 

Banco Continental, S.A.: Avda. Universidad Sociedad a 
San Francisco 6, Apdo. 909, Caracas loi; cap. 40m., 
dep. 343m. (Dec. 1976); Pres. Dr. Carlos Emmanuelli 
Llamozas; Exec. Vice-Pres. Dr. Leopoldo Quintero 
NdffEZ. 

Banco de Comercio, S.A.: esq. San Jacinto, Apdo. 2330; 
f. 1954; cap. 2om., res. 8.4m. (Dec. 1971); Pres. Dr. 
Josfi GABALDdN Anzola; Gen. Man. Dr. Miguel A. 
Calvo V. 

Banco del Caribe, C.A.: Dr, Paul a Salvador de Le6n, Edif. 
Banco del Caribe, Apdo. 6704, Carmelitas; f. 1954; 
cap. 66m., res. 28m., 1,789m. (Dec. 1976); Pres. N. D. 
Dao. 

Banco del Centro Consolidado, C.A.: Avda. Francisco de 
Miranda, Urb. La California Norte, Apdo, 61357; f. 
1969; cap. 67m., res. 24m., dep. i,5igm. (Dec. 1976); 
Pres. Dr, Jos6 Alvarez Sterling; Gen. Man. Dr. 
Leopoldo RamIrez; 10 brs., 30 agencies. 

Banco de la Construccidn y de Oriente, C.A.: Edif. Banco 
de la Construcci6n. Avda. Urdaneta, esq. Platanal, 
Apdo. 6719; f. 1955; cap. 29.gm,, dep. 266.5m. (1971); 
Pres. Giacomo di Mase; Exec. Vice-Pres. Alfredo A. 
AzpuRljrA. 

Banco de los Trabajadores de Venezuela C.A.: Torre a 
Madrices, Edificio Arvelo, Apdo. 888; f. 1968 to channel 
workers’ savings for the financing of artisans and small 
industrial firms; cap. 20m., cap. p.u. 15.5m,, dep. 73m.; 
Pres. Augusto Malave Villalba; Man. Silverio 
Antonio NarvAez; ii agencies. ■ 

Banco de Venezuela, S.A.: Avda. Universidad, Sociedad a 
Traposos 7, Apdo. 6286; f. 1890; cap, 140m,, res. 164m., 
dep. 3,209m. (Dec. 1975); Pres. Armando J. Hidalgo; 
Gen. Man. Dr. Eduardo Valladares. 

Banco Exterior, C.A.: Edif. Banco Exterior, Avda. Ur- 
daneta, Apdo. 14278, Caracas loi; f. 1958; cap. 40m., 
.dep. 17.3m. (1974); Pres. • Jos£ Antonio Cordido 
Freytes; Gen. Man. Dr. Nicomedes Zuloaga. 

Banco de Fomento Comercial de Venezuela, C.A.: Avda. 20 
entre Calles 31 y 32, Barquisimeto, Edo, Lara, Apdo. 
128; f. 1949; cap. p.u. 40m. (1976); Pres. Edgar Sanz 
Amair; Exec. Vice-Pres. Dr. jEsds Rafael Flores. 

Banco La Guaira Internacional, S.A.: Torre a Madrices, 
Apdo. 3127; f. 1956; cap. 48m., res. 29m., dep. 854m. 
(Dec. 1976) ; Pres. Alfredo FernAndez. 


Banco Hipotecario Unido,.S.A,: Edif. Banco Hipotecario, 
Avda. Este 2, Los Caobos 201, Apdo. 8126; f. 1961; 
mortgage and credit institution; cap. p.u. 12.5m.; Pres. 
Sam Pariei 4 te; Gen. Man. Alfonso Espinosa M. 

Banco Industrial de Venezuela, C.A.: Avda. Universidad, 
esq. Traposos; f. 1938; state-owned; cap. i6om.; Pres. 
Dr. Armando Branger; Gen. Man. Dr. Manuel 
HernAndez Risso. 

Banco Latino, C.A.: Edif. Sudameris, Avda. Urdaneta, 
Apdo. 2026; f. 1950; cap. and res. i8om. (Jan. 1977); 
Pres. Dr. Pedro R. Tinoco, Jr.; Exec. Vice-Pres. Dr. 
Antonio Ugueto Trujillo. 

Banco Mercantil y Agricola, C.A.: Sociedad a San Francisco, 
Apdo. 789: f. 1925; cap. 199m., res. 125m., dep. 
4,361m. (Dec. 1976); Pres. Dr. Alfredo Machado 
GdMEz; Gen. Man. RamiSn Sahmkow. 

Banco Metropolitano, G>A.: Salvador de Leon a Dr. Paul, 
Apdo. 881; f. 1953; cap. 57.4m., res. 29.1m. (June 1977); 
Pres. Carlos Beracasa; Exec. Vice-Pres. Josfi 
Vicente AlcAntara. 

Banco Nacional des Dcscuonto, C.A.: Avda. Urdaneta, 
Conde a Carmelitas, Apdo. 2701; f. 1954; cap. 200m., 
res. 134m., dep. 4,199m. (July 1976); Chair, and Pres. 
Dr. J. J. GonzAlez Gorrondona; Vice-Pres. Lie. 
Homero Far! a. 

Banco Provincial S.A.i.C.A.: Marron a Pelota 10, Apdo. 
1269; f. 1953; cap. 67.5m., res. 42.2m. (Nov. 1976); 
Pres. Remigio Elias P^rez; Vice-Pres. Robert 
Laffaille; Gen. Man. Jos6 Bogueroles. 

Banco Royal Venezolano, C.A.: Sociedad a Camejo 31, 
Apdo. 1009, Caracas 101; f. 1971 to take over brs. of 
Royal Bank of Canada; cap. 63m., dep. 1,562.2m. 
(June 1977); Pres. A. J. Lara. 

Banco Uni6n, C.A.; Chorro a Dr. Dfaz 45-47, Apdo. 2044; 
f. 1946; cap. 149m., res. 114m., dep. 3,801m. (Dec. 
1975): Pres. Dr. Rodolfo Belloso; Vice-Pres. and 
Man. Henry Benacerraf; 82 brs. 

Banco Venezolano de Cr6dito, S.A.: Monjas a San Francisco; 
1925; cap. 63m., dep. 598.6m. (Aug. 1975); Pres. Dr. 
Luis PArez Dupuy. 

H. L. Boulton & Co., S.A.: esq. del Chorro 24, Apdo. 929; 
wp. 12m., dep. 13.2m.; Dirs. H. L. Boulton, A. 
Boulton, A. W. Boulton. 


Barquisimeto, Lara 

BaiKO de Lara: Edif. Banco de Lara, Avda. 20. Apdo. 545; 
Pre^ Dr. Luis Josfi Oropeza; Gen. Man. Dra. Milena 
DE Paparoni. 

BaiKO Hipotecario Consolidado: Avda. Vargas, entre 
Carreras 21 y 22, Apdo. 175; Pres. Dr. Juan TomAs 
Santana Mujica; Gen. Man. Dr. Gustavo Toro 
Hardy. 


CumanA, Sucre 

Banco Hipotecario de la Construccidn de Oriente: Cruce 
calle Manno con Calle.Zea, Edif. Sucre; f. 1951; cap. 

Dr. Gaetano di Mase; Gen. 
Man. Mario Carrasco Espejo 


Maracaibo, Zulia 

Banco Comercial de IHaracaibo, C.A.: Cp.lle 99, No. 4-37, 

Apdo. 46; f. 1916; cap. 80m. (1977); Pres. Dr. Jairo 
PAez GonzAlez; Gen. Man. Carlos RodrIguez 
jkojas. 
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Banco de Fomento Regional Zulia, S.A.: Avda. 4 entre 
Callesgy y 98; f. 1956; Pres. Antonio Quintero Parka- 
Man. AkcAngelo Vulpis Milano. 

Banco de Maracaibo, C.A.: Avda. 5 de Julio, esq. Avda. X2; 
f. 1882: cap. Som., res. 52m., dep. 2,018m. (Dec. 1976); 
Pres. Dr. Fernando PArez Amado. 

Banco Occidental de Descuento, C.A.: Avda. 5 de Julio, 

Esq. Avda. 17, Apdo. 695; f. 1957; cap. 20m., res. 19m., 
dep. 355m. (Dec. 1976); Pres. Dr. Alfredo Belloso; 
Gen. Man. Miguel H. Aular. 

H. L, Boulton, Jr. and Co., S.A.: Avda. Bustamante, 
Apdo. 131, f. 1875; cap. 15m. (1977); Dirs. A. Boulton, 
A. W. Boulton, H. L. Boulton, Jr., Dr. H. Boulton, 
R. Boulton, 

Maracay, Aragua 

Banco Hipotecario de Aragua: Centro Comercial Casa, 
Calle Carabobo, cruce calle Paez, Apdo. 286; Pres. Dr. 
Luis Ugueto; Gen. Man. Lie. Francisco Rojas 
Wettel. 

San Crist (Seal, Tachira 

Banco de Occidente: Carrera 7, Edif. Nuevo, Apdo. 360 
Pres. Luis Lugo A.; Gen. Man. Jos£ Vicente Alcan- 
tarA. 

Banco Hipotecario de Occidente: Edit. Occidental, Avda. 
7a, Apdo. 324; Pres. Dr. Edgar A. Espejo. 

Banco Tdchira, G.A.: Calle 5 No. 47; f. 1944; cap. 20m.; 
Pres. F. R. Vale; Gen. Man. M. A.' Contreras. 


Valencia 

Banco Hiptecario del Centro: Avda. Bolivar, Urb. El 
Recreo, Apdo. 659; Pres. Dr. Carlos Luis Ferrero T. 


Foreign Banks 

Banca Nazionafe del Lavoro: T.I.E.C., Edif. Citibank, 
Carmelitas a Altagracias, Of. 205, Caracas. 

Banco de Santander: Avda. de Urdaneta, esq. Las Ibarras, 
Edif. Central, Of. 104, Caracas. 

Banco Gertndnico de la Amdrica del Sud {Deutsch-Siidavteri- 
hanische Bank and Dresdner Bank): joint represente- 
tion: Edif. Galipdn, Entrada A, i” piso. Of. B, Avda. 
Francisco de Mrranda, El Rosal. 

Banco Holandds UnidO {Hollandsche Bank-Unie. N.V.): 
Sociedad a San Francisco 6, Apdo. 909, Caracas, Loca 
Man. J. VAN DER Veen. 

Chase Manhattan Overseas Banking Corporation: Edif. 
Seguros Caracas, 7° piso, Marron a Cuji, Caracas, Kep. 
Walter A. Bustard. 

Deutsche Bank A.G.: Torre Phelps, Plaza Venezuela, Apdo. 

60568, Caracas; Rep. G. W. P. Sommerlatte. 

Citibank: Edif. Citibank, Carmelitas a Altagracia, Apdo. 
1289; Mans. Francisco X. NuSez, John DUCas, 
G. Frank Shofner. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of Nev/ York: Caracas. 


Banking Association 

Asociacidn Bancaria de Venezuela: Avda. Este 

Caobos, Edif. Cdmara de Comercio de 1-1959. 

66 mems.; Pres. Carlos Beracasa; Sec. Dr. 
MartInez-Espino O. 


STOCK EXCHANGES 
Bolsa de Valores de Caracas, C.A.: Jorre 
Banco Central de Venezuela 19 . 

Avda. Urdaneta, Caracas loi: f. 19471 -13 

Br. Alfredo Laffe; Man, Dr. Hugo Azpurua 

Quiroba. 
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Bolsa de Comercio del Estado Miranda: Edif. Easo, Loc. H. 
Avda. Miranda, Caracas. 

Bolsa de Comercio do Valencia: Valencia. 


INSURANCE 
Supervisory Board 

Superintendencia de Seguros: .Vvda. Francisco de .Miranda, 
esq. Avda. Mis Encantos, Torre Metdlica i'-4‘=, Chacaol 
Caracas; Superintendent Dr. A.vtonio J, LdPEz 
Franco. 

All companies must have at least 51 per cent X’cnczuclan 
participation in their capital, 

Adridtica Venezolana de Seguros C.A.: Edif. \ cnadria 1°, 
Avda. Andr6s Bello, Apdo. 192S, Caracas; f. 1952; Pres. 
Dr. Cesar Mendozza Leo.nelli; Gen. .Man" Ff.an- 
CESCo Di Venere; life and risk. 

American International C.A. de Seguros: Edif. Seguro.s 
Venezuela, 8“ piso, Avda. Francisco de Miranda, Apdo. 
61323, Chacao, Caracas 106; Pres. Dr, Ocr.wio 
CalcaRo S.; Gen. Man. Henry N. Holmes; life and risk. 

Americana C.A. de Reaseguros: Avda. Diego de Lozada 
Norte 476, .Apdo. 1586, Caracas; Gen. Man. Dr. .Albert 
J. Buhler; general. 

Seguros Los Andes, C.A.: Avda. 7 No. g-40, .AUo.s Banco de 
Occidente. .Apdo’. i6S, San Cristobal, Tachira; Pre.^. 
Antonio J. Carrillo R.; life and risk. 

Arauca, C.A. de Seguros y Reaseguros: Edif. Folgana 2"-. 
Avda. Libertador conce con .Alameda, El Rosal, .Apdo. 
3178, Caracas; Exec. Pres. Dr. Luis Melo Quintero; 
life and risk. 

Avila, C.A. de Seguros: Edif. Banco Caracas, .Avda. 
Urdaneta, Veroes a Sta. Capilla, Apdo. 1007. Caracas 
loi; f. 1936; Pres. Josil Luis Veluti.vi; life and ri«I:. 

Seguros Banvenez S.A.: Edif. Lc Baron, .Avda. Lui.s Roche 
cruce con uda. Transversal, Altamira, Apdo. 6941, 
Caracas 101; Pres. Carlos Rivero Peurimond; 
Vice-Pres. Luis Alberto PagSs D.; life and general 
risk. 

Britdnica de Seguros C.A.: Edif. Halvcn esq. .^^onroy, 
Avda. Universidad, Apdo. 43. Caracas; Pres. Jui.io 
Pocaterra; Vice-Pres. Erick L. Halvorsse.n; general 
risk. 

Capitolio C.A. de Seguros: Centro .Andres Bello 2°. .Aviia, 
Andres Bello, .Apdo. 14111. Carac,as loi; Pres. Dr, 
Leo.vardo Silva Estrada; life and general rPU. 

Seguros Carabobo C.A.: Edif. Sc.guros Carabobo, .Avda. 
Dfaz .Moreno v Calle Rondon, .VjkIo. 138, V’alenci.!, 
Carabobo; f. 1955; Pres. Dr. Luis R. Brtancourt v 
GalIndez; .Man. Lie. Carlo.s Go.nz.slez de l.\ L.ism.a 
life and risk. 

Seguros Caracas, C.A.V.; Edif. Securos C.ir.ic'i'-, r, 
Marrdn a Cuji, Apdo. 9S1, Carac.is; f. 10.3; pre-' 
Jorge H. Bloh.m; Gen .^Ian. K. M.vtthies; li'e and 
risks 

Seguros Catatumbo C.A.: A\da. 4, No .*vp do lo.sj, 

Maracaibo; f. 1957; Pres. C.m-.los F iush.M'I.r. Gen. 
Man. .Aten.\cohas A’ergei., li.h'and n-l: 

La Central de Seguros C.A.: Edif- Pasaje La 3 . 

-Avda. Francisco Solano L6;>e/, .Apdo 
Pres. Arq. Jost Hoit.m.ann B.; Gen. Dr, Goie.’- 
RREDO MartIsez Li.nares. lif'.-and ri'4;'. 

La Contcdcraci6n del Canadi Vcnciolana C.A.: d-ef.- 
Phelps lOL Pl.Tza Vemvtiel.i. Apdo. 5 1 1 ; i _ ■> d- 
Grande), Caracas; Pn-s. Patricio 1-,-^ti.vi .* .V'.vo : l 
Vice-Pres. Dr. O.sc.m: Rosr.b.urz: MAeiiAO j; id - 
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La Continental Venezolana, C.A. de Seguros Ge'nerales: 

Torre Lincoln 7, Avda. A. Lincoln esq. Avda. Las 
Acacias (Sabana Grande), Apdo. 6606, Caracas; f. 1956; 
Pres. G. A. Lovera; Gen. Man. G. Scharifker; life 
and general. 

Reaseguradora Delta C.A.: Edit. Torreon 4°, Calle Vera- 
cruz, Urbanizacion Las Mercedes, Apdo. 12905, 
Caracas loi; Pres. Dr. Andres Velutini; Gen. Man. 
Marc D. Alioth; general. 

General de Seguros, S.A.: Edif. General de Seguros, Ciudad 
Comercial Tamanaco, Apdo. 1792, Caracas; f. 1953: 
Pres. Dr. Alfredo Paul Delfino; Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Jaime Sabal; life and risks. 

Seguros Hipotecarios Urbanos, C.A.: Centro Credimatico, 
Avda. Principal de Colinas de Bello Monte, Apdo. 
61420, Caracas 106; Pres. Dr. Blas Enrique Landaeta; 
Gen. Man. Dr. Jesus HernAndez L. 

Horizonte, C.A. de Seguros: Avda. Francisco de Miranda, 
Torre La Primera, Chacao, Apdo. 2357, Caracas; f. 
1956; Pres. Dr. Josfi Carta; life and risk. 

C.A. Reaseguradora Internacional del Orinocio: Edit. 
Edificaciones C.A., Calle Santa Luisa, Urbanizacion 
Colinas de la California) Apdo. 4852, Caracas ibi; Pres, 
Dr. Julio Sosa RooRfouEz; Gen. Man. Miguel de la 
Mata. 

Seguros Lara C.A.: Edif. Seguros Lara; Calle 25 esq. con 
Carrera 18, Apdo. 527, Barquisimeto, Lara; f. 1957; 
Pres. Dr. Rafael Enrique Abreu; Gen. Man. Dr. 
RaiIl Bello Figueroa; life and risks. 

Latinoamericana de Seguros S.A.: Centro Profesional del 
Este 4°, Of. 41, final Calle Villaflor, Sabena Grande, 
Apdo. 51432, Caracas; Pres. Ing. Carlos Salas 
Capriles; Gen. Man. Orlando Castro; life and general 
risk. 

Seguros La Metropolitana, S.A.: Edif. Centro Seguros La 
Metropolitana, Avda. Universidad (Perico a Monroy), 
Apdo. 2197, Caracas; f. 1949; Pres. Jos6 Beracasa; 
Man. Dr. Carlos Guillermo Rangel; life and risk. 

Reaseguradora Nacional de Venezuela, C.A.: Edif. R.N.V., 
Avda. R6mulo Gallegos, Urb. Monte Cristo, Apdo. 
68064, Caracas 106; Pres. Dr. Eduardo Wallis; Gen. 
Man. Oscar Noya; general. 

Nuevo Mundo Seguros Generales S.A.: Edif. Sudameris, 
Avda. Urdaneta cruce con Fuerzas Armadas, Apdo. 
2062, Caracas; f. 1956; Pres. Dr. Rafael Punceles; 
Gen. Man. Sergio Caciagli; life and risk. 

C.A. de Seguros la Occidental: Avda. Bella Vista, esq. 
Calle 71, Apdo. 10126, Maracaibo; f. 1957; Pres. 
Manuel Muchacho Armas; Gen. Man. Dario Villas- 
MiL BriceSo; life and risk. 

Seguros Orinoco C.A.: Avda. Fuerzas Armadas esq. de 
Socorras, Apdo. 6448, Caracas loi; Pres. Dr. Otho 
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Perret Gentil; Gen. Man. HernAn Rebolledo M.; 
life and risk. 

Pan American de Venezuela Cia. de Seguros C.A.: Edif. 
Panavdn, Avda. San Juan Bosco, Altamira, Apdo. 
6166, Caracas; Man. Richard R. Brin; life and risks. 

Seguros La Paz, C.A.: Edif. "La Paz- Andres Bello”, Avda, 
Andres Bello, Apdo. 3242, Caracas; .f. 1918; Pres. 
Eduardo JAcome; Gen. Man. Dr. Gustavo Massiani; 
life and risks. 

C.N.A. de Seguros La Previsora: Torre la Previsora, Avda. 

, Abraham Lincoln, Sabana Grande, Apdo. 848, Caracas; 
f. 1941; Pres. Ram< 5 n E. Tello; Gen. Man. Dr. Regulo 
Carmona; life and risks. 

La Primera Holandesa de Seguros C.A.: Torre Phelps 15°, 
Plaza Venezuela, Apdo. 1449, Caracas; Pres. Dr. Otho 
Perret Gentil; Man. Hern An Rebolledo; life and 
property and casualty insurance. 

La Primera Oriental C.A. de Seguros y Reaseguros: Edif. 
Ane.xo a] Hotel Melia, Puerto la Cruz, Apdo. 4335, 
Puerto La Cruz, Anzoategui; Pres, Antonio J. DIaz 
MartInez; E.xec. Vice-Pres. Gen. Oscar . Clavo 
MejIas; life and general risk. 

C.A. de Seguros Royal Caribe de Venezuela: Edif; El 
Universal, 5° y 6°, esq. de Animas, Avda. Urdaneta, 
Apdo. 1609, Caracas; Chair. J. C. F. Miller; Gen. Man. 
D. H. C. Young; general. 

Seguros Saint Paul de Venezuela C.A.: Edif. Banco del 
Exterior, 3°, Avda. Urdaneta, Apdo. 2940. Caracas loi; 
Pres. Dr. Jos6 Luis Olivier Luengo; Gen. Man. 
Francisco J. Contijoch; life and risk. 

C.A. La Seguridad: Edif. C.A. La Seguridad, Ibarras a 
Maturin 21-23, Apdo. 473, Caracas; f. 1943: Pres. 
ANDRis Boulton; Vice-Pres. Dr. Eloy Anzola 
MontaubAn. 

Sud America, S.A. de Seguros Generales: Edif. Oficentro, 
Avda. Andres Bello, San Bernardino, Apdo. 2959, 
Caracas; f. X952; Pres. Pedro MarIa de Urrutic- 
oechea; life and risk. 

La Unidn, C.N, de Seguros, S.A.: Edif. Seguros Venezuela, 
Avda. Francisco de Miranda, Apdo. 11331, Chacao, 
Miranda; Pres. Dr. Federico Vegas; Man. Dr. Rafael 
CubillAn; risk. 

La Venezolana de Seguros C.A.: Edif. Easo, Avda. Fran- 
cisco ^ Miranda, Chacaito, Apdo, 62360, Miranda; f. 
1955; Pres. Dr. Arturo Brillembourg; Vice-Pres. Dr. 
Diego Cisneros; life and risk. 

Insurance Association 

eSmara de Aseguradores de Venezuela: Edif. FedecAmaras, 
2 , Avda. El Empalme, El Bosque, Apdo. 3460, 
Caracas loi; f. 1942; 41 mems.; Pres. William R. 
PriELAN. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Caracas 

Federacibn Venezolana de Camaras y Asociaciones de 
Comercio y Produccidn — FEDECAMARAS: Edif. Fede- 
camaras, 5° piso, Avda. El Empalme, Urb. El Bosque, 
Apdo. 2568; f. 1944; 176 mems.; Pres. Dr. Carlos 
VOGELER RINCONES. 

Camara Agricola de Venezuela: Altagracia a Salas 28. 

Camara de Comercio de Caracas: Avda. Este 2 No. 215, 
Los Caobos; f. 1893; 473 mems.; Pres, (vacant); Sec. 
Dr. FkLix M.ARTfNEZ Espino O. 


uamara oe industriales de Caracas: Edif. Cdmara > 
Industriales, Pte. Anauco a Pte. Republica 2, Apd 
Pre®. Dr. Emilio Conde Jahn; Ge 
Man. Ing. Israel DIaz Valles; 835 mems. 

Construccidn (Building): Cent 
r Calle VUlaflof; Sabar 

U f. 1943; 250 mems.; Dir.-Gen. D 

Ildemaro Briceno; publ. Conslmccion. 

Cdmara Venezolana de la Industria del Vestido (Clotlm 
Oh ® Pe^ota, Edificio Gen. Urdaneta, 2 

Ofs. 23/24, Sec. R. H. Ojeda Mazzarelli. 
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Conseio Venezolano de la Industria: Edif. Cdmara de 
Industriales, esq. de Puente Anauco; Pres. Ing. 
Roberto Salas Capriles; Co-ordinator Ing. Israel 
D fAZ Valles. 

Consejo Nacional del Comercio y los Servicios: Edit. 

Cdmara de Comercio de Caracas, Av. Este 2, Los 
Caobos; Pres. Eddo Polesel. 

Distribuidora Venezolana de Azusares, S.R.L.: Avda. 
Francisco de Miranda, Edif. Torre Europa, xo°, Apdo. 
62511, Chacoao. 

There are chambers of commerce and industry in all 
major provincial centres. 


STATE CORPORATIONS AND 
DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


CordipISn: Palacio Blanco, Avda. Urdaneta, Miraflores, 
Caracas; co-ordination and planning office; lifinister of 
State, Head of Cordiplan Dr. Lore.vzo AzpiIriIa 
Marturet; Dir.-Gen. Dr. Lincoln GarcIa. 


Corporacidn de Mercadeo Agricola (Corpouercadeo): 

Caracas; responsible for marketing agricultural pro- 
ducts. ■ 

Corporacidn Venezolana del Cobre: Edif. Mene Grande 7°, 
Avda. Federico Miranda, Caracas; to supervise the 
development of the' copper industry. 

Corporacion Venezolana de Fomento: Prolongacidn Edif. 
Norte, Centro Simdn Bolfvar, Apdo. 1129, Caracas; f. 
1947; autonomous body under government direction 
to develop industry and natural resources; principal 
source of medium- and long-term credit, supplements 
private financing; cap. 1,820m.; Pres. Dr. John 
Raphael (acting); Gen. Jfan. Dr. Enrique Tho.mas 
Chac(3n; publ. Cuadernos. 

Corporacion Venezolana de Guayana (CVG): Avda. La 
Estancia 10, 13“ piso, Apdo. 7000, Caracas; f. i960 to 
organize development of Guyana area particularly its 
iron ore and hydro-electric resources; Pres. Dr. Argenis 
Gamboa. 


CorporaciOn Venezolana del PetrOIeo, S.A.: Edif. Selcmar, 
Caile Real de Sabana Grande, Apdo. 62415, Caracas; 
f. i960; a subsidiary company of Petroleos de Vene- 
zuela; Pres. Dr. Juan Chacin GuzmAn. 

Corpoindustria: Maracay, Estado Aragua; promotes the 
development of small- and medium-size industries. 
Pres. Dr. Carlos GonzAlez LcSpez. 


Fotido de Inversiones de Venezuela — FIV: Caracas; f. iq?! 
as a fund using surplus oil revenue for internal invest- 
ment; assets 28,161m. bolfvares (Sept. 1977 )'' ^977 

it was made into a holding company with responsi- 
bility for co-ordinating, supervising and controlling 
the activities of all public financial and credit com- 
panies; Pres. Minister of State Dr. HicroR Hurtado 
Navarro. 


institute Agrario Nacional: Quinta Barrancas, La Quc- 
bradita, Caracas; f. 1945 under Agrarian LR''’ to jissurc 
ownership of the land to those who worked on it; now 
authorized to expropriate and redistribute idle or im 
productive lands; Pres. Dr. Oscar David Soto. 
institute de Comercio Exterior: Centro Comcrci.al Los 
Cedros, Avda. Libertador, Apdo. 51852. Cmacas ti c 
ICE depends on the Ministry of Foreign 
responsible for exports; Pres. Reinaldo Figuereoo. 

Instiluto de Crfidito Agrfcola y Pecuario 

Banco Agricola y Pecuario): Salvador de - 
Socarras, Caracas; administers the government crop 

credit scheme for small farmers; Dir.-Gen. Dr. 

Josft Alvarez FernAndez. 
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Instituto Nacional de la Vivienda; Edificio B.mco Obrero. 
Esq. Cruz Verde, Caracas; f. 1975; administers govern- 
ment housing projects; Pres. Dr. Saul Schwarz. 

Instituto Venezolano Tecnologico del Petr6Ico (invelep): 

Caracas. 

Petrdleos de Venezuela S.A. {Petrov6n): Edif. Creole, Bello 
ilonte, Apdo. 169, Caracas loi; f. 1975; initial cap. 
2,000m. boIA'ares; 1977 budget S 700 million; to 
administer the oil industry including the 22 companie.s 
nationalized in Januan,- 1976, the tanker fleet, re:carch 
institutes, petrochemicals, etc.; the companies were 
merged in 1977 to form Lagoven, Maraven, .Mencvi'n 
and CVP — Llanovcn; Pres. Gen. Rafael .Alfo.vzo 
Ravard; Vicc-Pres. Dr. Julio CitsAR .\rreaza 
Arreaza. 

Petroqufmica de Venezuela (Pequiv^n): Edif. Aco, Avda. 
Principal, Las Mercedes, Caracas; f. 1956 as Instituto 
Venezolano de Petroquimica; involved in many joint 
U.S. projects for e.xpanding petrochemical industry; 
active in regional economic integration; from January 
1977, under the supervision of Petroven; cap. .j3’2 
million bolivares; Pres. Dr, Renato Urdaneta. 

Superintendencia de Inversiones Extranjeras— SIEX: Torre 
Europa, Avda. Francisco de Miranda, Caracas jo6: 
supervises foreign investment in Venezuela: Supl. Dr. 
Rafael Soto Alvarez. 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
Caracas 

Alimenfos Margarita, C.A. {Canned Pish Industry)-. Edif. 
Cari, 2® piso, Avda. Principal Bolelta Norte, Apdo. 
3673; f. 1938; Pres. Hector Cr(5cker Ro.mero. 

Asoclaci6n Nacional de Comcrcianfcs e Industriales {Trades- 
men and Industrialists): Plaza Pantedn Norte i, Apdo. 
33; f. 1936; Pres. Dr. Hokacio Guiller.mo Yiio-Aeo- 
bos; Sec. R. H. Ojeda Mazzarelli; 500 mems. 

Asociacidn Nacional dc Induslriales Mctaliirgicos y de 
Minora do Venezuela: Puente Anauco a Puente Rc- 
publica, Edificio Camara de Industriales, 9®, Apdo. 
14139; Pres, Dr. Enrique .MartInez Villas.’.jil; Exec. 
Dir. Luis COrdova Brito. 

Asociacidn Textii Venezolana {Textiles): Avda. Urdaneta, 
Ibarras a Pclota, Edificio Karam, 8°, Ofs. S01-S03: 
Pres. Alfredo Blohm; Exec. Dir. Dr. Daniel Ragot. 

Confederacibn Nacional dc Asociacloncs dc Productorcs 
Agropccuarios — Fedcagro {Agriculture). Edif. Ca'-a 
d’ltalia, 6° piso. Of. ii, Avda. I-a Indu'^tria, San 
Bernardino; Pres. Dr. Miguel Toro .-tLAVdN. 

Federacldn Nacional dc Ganadcros de Venezuela [CatUe 
Oii-ncrs): Edif. Casa d'ltalia, 7® piso, .-Vvda. Lalndustri.i, 
San Barnardino; Sec. Miguel A. Granados. 

Uni6n Patronal Venezolana del Comercio {CvmnutiA: 
Edif. General Urdaneta, 2' pi'^o, M.ari''»n a Pe’ot.t. 
Apdo. 657S; Sec. H. Espi.noz.a Bander.s. 

Prov/.vcial 

A$ociaci6n do Comcrciantcs c Induslriales del Zulia 

[Industrialists and Businessmrn): Edif. Cbnm.'i to . 
Avda. III. Oriente 93-95. .tpdo <)i, .tfarac.u'ix); P.'i ' 
Enrique Lares Lo.i.sada 

Asocfacidn Nacional de Cullivadores de Algodfin .OAm 'n;.' 

Cotton Greuets .Assoesatn-n}' Plant.'. ^ D"" 

Carretem Gnanarc. Zona Indurtfi.d .'icai!.','.;.'.. 81 
Leorold Battista 

Asoclacifin Nacional de Emprcsarlos y Trabajsdorts da 1* 
Pesca {Pishetinen): 52. Cumana. 
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UnI6n Nacional do CulUvadores do Tabaco {Tobacco 
GyowcYS) I Urbanizacioii IncitistiiELl La Hamaca, Avda* 
Hustaf Dalen, Apdo. 252. Maracay. 

TRADE UNIONS 

About half the labour force in Venezuela belongs to 
unions, more than half of which are legally recognized. 

Centra! Unitaria do Trabajadoros do Veneiuela— CUTV: 

Caracas; leftist union affiliated to WFTU. 

Confederacidn do Trabajadoros do Venezuela— CTV {Con- 
federation of Venezuelan Workers): Esq. de Tienda 
Honda, Edif. Las Mercedes, Apdo. 8056. Caracas; f., 
1959; 1,300,000 mems. from 23 regional and 16 indus- 
trial federations; Pres. JosL Vaugas; Sec.-Gen. Jos6 
Le6n Le6n; publ. La Jornada (weekly). 

Movlmiento Nacional de Trabajadoros para la Liberacidn — ■ 
MONTRAL: Esq. Cipreses, Edif. Don Miguel, 6°, 


Trade and Industry, Transport 

Caracas; f. 1974; affiliated to the Latin American Con- 
federation of Workers and WFTU; Pres. William 
Franco Casalins; Sec.-Gen. Dagoberto GonzAlez; 
co-ordinating body for the followng trade unions; 

contederacidn de Sindicatos Autdnomos de Venezuela — 
CODESA. 

Cooperativa Nacional de Servicios Multiples de Traba- 
Jadores— CNT SM, 

Federacidn Nacional Campesina — CMC: Pres. Armando 
GonzAlez. 

Federacidn Nacional de Sindicatos Autdnomos de 
Trabajadoros de la Educacidnde Venezuela— FENA8. 

Frente de Trabajadores Copeyanos — FTC. 

Movimiento Agrario Social-Crisitario^MASC. 
Movimiento Magisterial Social-Cristianor-MIVISC. 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Institute Autdnomo de Administracidn de Ferrocarriles del 
Estado (Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Venezuela); Esta- 
cion Cano Amarillo, Apdo. 146, Caracas; state company; 
202 km.; Gen. Man. Ing. Roberto Agostini. 

The Government plans to construct a 3,900 km. rail 
network by 1990 at a cost of 9,397m. bolfvares. The first 
stage, a 1,262 km. spinal route from Barinas in the west to 
Ciudad Guayana in the east, is due for completion in 1980. 

Plans are under way for building an underground railway 
50 km. long in Caracas at a cost of 4,300m. bolfvares. The 
first stage, a 20 km. east-west rapid transit line, was begun 
in 1977. 

C.A. Metro de Caracas: Direccion General del Vialidad, 
Ministerio de Obras Publicas, Edif. Camejo, esq. de 
Camejo, Caracas; f. 1976; initial cap. doom, bolfvares; 
to supervise the construction and use of the under- 
ground railway system; Pres. Jose GonzAlez Lander. 


ROADS 

In 1974 there were 65,718 km. of roads, over 40,000 km. 
of which were all-weather roads. 

Of the three great highways, the first (960 km.) runs 
from Caracas to Ciudad Bolivar. The second, the Pan- 
American Highway (1,290 km.), runs from Caracas to the 
Colombian frontier and is continued as far as Cucuta. A 
branch runs from Valencia to Puerto Cabello. The third 
highway runs southwards from Coro to La Ceiba, on 
Lake Maracaibo. 

A new Marginal Highway is under construction along 
the western fringe of the Amazon Basin in Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay. The 
Venezuelan section now runs for over 440 km. and is fully 
paved. 

A network of 15.000 km. of roads is planned to give 
better access to the interior by 1980. Only 3,125 km. of the 
planned roads wll be main roads or highways. 

Touring y Automdvil Club de Venezuela: Edif. Auto- 
comercial. Plaza Sur, Altamira, Apdo. 68102, Caracas 
106; publ. Actualidad Automotriz. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 

Instituto Nacional de Canalizaciones: Edif. Atlantic, Avda. 
Andrds Bello, Los Palos Grandes, Caracas; semi- 
autonomous institution. 


Compania Andnima La Translacuslre: Maracaibo; freight 
and passenger service serving Lake Maracaibo, princi- 
pally from Maracaibo to the road terminal from Caracas 
at Palmarejo. 


SHIPPING 

The main port for imports is La Guaira, the port for 
Caracas; Puerto Cabello handles raw materials for the 
industrial region around Valencia. Maracaibo is the chief 
port for the oil industry. Puerto Ordaz, on the Orinoco 
River, has also been developed to deal with the shipments 
of iron from Cerro Bolivar. 

The Instituto Nacional de Puertos has designed a pro- 
gramme aimed at satisfying port handling requirements 
up to 1995 involving an investment of 1,500 million 
bolfvares by 1975, to alleviate the longstanding problem 
of port congestion. A new port, Carenero, is to be built in 
1978 at an estimated cost of U.S. $139.5 million capable of 
handling z million tons of general freight and 300,000 tons 
of grain a year. Improvements and expansion of other 
ports, especially La Guaira, will raise overall capacity from 
5.4 to 8.4 million tons a year by 1979. 

Institute Nacional de Puertos: Caracas; f. 1976 as the sole 
port authority. 


Corporacidn Venezolana del Petrdleo: Edificio Selemar, 
Calle Real de Sabana Grande, Apdo. 51.237, Caracas; 
two oil tankers; Dir.-Gen. C. Carvenali R. 

Creole Petroleum Group: Edificio Creole, Apdo. 889, 
Caracas; transports crude petroleum and by-products 
between Maracaibo, Aniba and other ports in the area; 
five tankers; Man, L. G. Scliaris. 

C.A. Venezolana de Navegacidn (CAVN) : Centro Villasmil, 
No Pastor a Puente Victoria, Apdo. 669, Caracas; 
regular services to U.S. ports and Federal Republic of 
Germany, Netherlands, France and Spain; associated 
services from Scandinavian, Baltic, Mediterranean and 
Japanese ports; 17 cargo vessels; Chair. Dr. A. Marquez- 
Anez. , 

Ferrys del Caribe, C.A.: f. 1972; operates ferry services 
(three times weekly) between Muaco and Guarano and 
the Netherlands Antilles; Pres. Francisco Leidenez; 
Man. Lie. Angel Mario Jimenez. 

A number of foreign shipping lines call at Venezuelan 

ports. 
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CIVIL AVIATION 

Caracas’s airport. Maiquetia, is being rebuilt to handle 
all types of supersonic aircraft. There are 63 commercial 
aiipom, seven of -which are international airports. 

National Airlines 

Aerovfas Venezo(anas S.A. (AVENSA): Edif. 29, Avda. 
Universidad, esq. El Chorro, Apdo. 943, Caracas; f. 
1943: provides extensive domestic services from 
Caracas; Chair. ANDRf;s Boulton; Pres. Henry 
Boulton; fleet; i DC-9-10, 7 CV-530, 4CV-340, i DC-3. 

Linea Airopostal Venezolana (LAV): Centro Copriles, 
Plaza Venezuela, Caracas; f. 1933; extensive domestic 
network, also flights to Curasao, Aruba and Trinidad; 
Pres. Dr. Pablo VillafaSe; fleet: i DC-9-30, 4 DC-p-ry, 
2 Viscount 700, 4 HS-748, 7 DC-3, 2 C-46. 


Transfort, Tourism, Atomic Energy , Universities 

Venezolana Infernacional de Aviacidn, S.A. (VIASAI: 

Edif. Seguros Caracas, Marron a Dr. Paul, .\jk 1 o. 6857. 
Caracas; f. 1961; partly government-owned; inter- 
, national flights to Canarj' Islands. Portugal. Sp.ain. 
Italy, France, Federal Republic of Germany, U.K., 
Netherlands, L'.S.A., Mexico, Costa Rica, Panarn.i, 
Colombia, Ecuador. Peru, Argentina, Dominimn 
Republic, Puerto Rico, Trinidad and Tob.ago and 
Barbados; Pres. Alfonso MArouez-ASez; fleet: z 
DC-8-63, 2 DC-8-50, 2 DC-8-30, 2 DC-io-30. 

Venezuela is also served by the following foreign airlines: 
Air France, Alitalia, ALM (Netherlands .-\ntilles), .tvianca 
(Colombia), British Caledonian. Delta, Dominicana de 
Aviacidn, Iberia, KLM, LACSA, LI.-VI (Leeward Islands). 
Lufthansa. Pan Am, Varig (Brazil), 


TOURISM 


Corporacidn de Turismo de Venezuela; Centro Capriles, 7°. 
Plaza Venezuela, Apdo. 50200, Caracas; Pres. Frank 
BriceSo Fortique 

Sociedad Financiera para ol Fomonto del Turismo y do 
Recreo Pdbltco (FOMTUR): Caracas; f. 1962; govern- 
ment tourist development agency. 

Corporacidn Nactonal de Hoteles y Turismo (CONAHOTU): 

Apdo. 6651, Caracas; f. 1969; government agency; 
Pres. Erasto FernAndez; pubis. Venezuela Suya 
(quarterly). 

ATOMIC 

Consejo Nacional para el Desarrollo de la Industria Nuclear: 

Apdo. 68233, Caracas 106; f. I975‘> Minister of 
Energy and Mines; Vice-Pres. Pres, of the State 
Electricity Industry; Exec. Sec. Capt. Jesus A. 
Taborda Romero. 


CULTURAL ORGANIZATION.S 
Ballet Infernacional de Caracas: Caracas: Leaders i'lcr.NTi: 
Nebrada and Zhandra RouRic.UEz. 

Teatro Municipal: Caracas; major theatrical company. 

Sociedad Orquesta Sinfdnica Venezuela: Edif. Coiqiorncidu 
Fclman, Avda.- Lccuna, Caracas; f. 1030 under the 
auspices of the Government of the Federal District and 
the Consejo Nacional de la Cultura. 


ENERGY 

Institute Venezolano de Investigaeiones Cicntificas (IVIC): 
Altos de Pipe, Apdo. 1827, Caracas; research in biology, 
medicine, chemistry, physics, mathematics and tech- 
nology; atomic research facilities include a nuclear 
reactor of 3-5 MW; Dir. Dr. Luis .Manuel C-muionell; 
Deputy Dir. Dr. Romer Nava Carrillo. 


UNIVERSITIES 


Universidad do Carabobo: Avda. Bolivar 125-39, Apdo. 
129, Valencia; c. 500 teachers, 24,000 students. 

Universidad Catdiica Andrds Bello: Urb. Montalban, La 
Vega, Apdo. 29068, Caracas; 550 teachers, 7-500 
students. 

Universidad Central de Venezuela: Ciudad Universitana, 
Caracas; c. 2,700 teachers, 50,230 students. 

Universidad Centro-Occidental: Apdo. 400, Barquisuneto, 
Lara; 506 teachers, 9,712 students. 

Universidad de los Andes: Merida; i.ogo teachers, 16,500 
Students 


In late 


te 1977 President Perez announced the ‘ , 

two new universities: Universidad Francisco de ; ‘ > 

Coro, Falc6n; Universidad Romulo Gallegos. San J«> 
los Morros, Guarico. 


Universidad Metropolitana: Apdo. io.9.}9, Gimcas loi. 

Universidad Nacional Experimental de los Llanos Occi- 
dentalcs EzcquicI Zamora: Apdo. Po-tal 19, IDrmav. 
50 teachers, 1.S20 students. 

Universidad de Oriente: Ciudad Universitaria. Apdo. 105, 
Cumana, Sucre; 755 teachers, 10,473 students. 

Universidad Rafael Urdancta: Apdo. 61 p Marac.ubo, 

Universidad de Santa Maria; Avda. J. Antonio PAcr. i:i 
Parafso, Caracas; c. 300 teachers, c. •5.5*’'^ students, 

Universidad Sim6n Bolivar: .\pJo. 5 i 5 !. tar.ica-, 
teachers. 7. 490 students. 

Universidad de Tachira: Carrera i\ con c.dle i.\. .‘-•m 
Cristdbal. no teachers, 2,035 student-. 

Universidad del ZuUa; Muae-o!-', i.U;t 

tccichcrs, stiulcut^. 





VIET-NAM 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Socialist Republic of Viet-Nam is in south-east 
Asia, bordered to the north by China, to the west by Laos 
and Cambodia and to the east the South China Sea. The 
climate is humid during both the hot summer and the 
relatively cold winter, and there are monsoon rains in both 
seasons. The language is Vietnamese. The principal 
religion is Buddhism. There are also Taoist, Confucian, 
Hoa-Hao, Caodaist and Roman Catholic minorities. The 
national flag (proportions 3 by 2) is red, with a large five- 
pointed yellow star in the centre. The capital is Hanoi. 

Recent History 

Cochin-China (the southernmost part of Viet-Nam) 
became a French colony in 1867. A.nnam and Tonkin 
(central and northern Viet-Nam) were proclaimed French 
protectorates in 1883. Later all three were merged with 
Cambodia and Laos to form French Indo-China. 
Throughout the French colonial period, but especially 
after 1920. nationalist and revolutionary groups operated 
in Viet-Nam. The best organized of these was the Viet- 
namese Revolutionary Youth League, founded by Ho Chi 
Minh. The League was succeeded in February 1930 by the 
Communist Part of Indo-China, also led by Ho. 

In 1939 Vietnamese nationalist groups formed a coali- 
tion, under Communist leadership, to gain independence 
from France. In September 1940 Japanese forces, with 
French co-operation, began to occupy Viet-Nam and in 
December 1940 the nationalists launched an open revolt 
against French rule. In June 1941 they formed the Viet- 
Nam Doc Lap Dong Minh Hoi (Revolutionary League for 
the Independence of Viet-Nam). known as the Viet-Minh. 
In March 1945 French administrative control was com- 
pletely ended by a Japanese coup against their nominal 
allies. Following Japan’s surrender in August 1945, Viet- 
Minh forces entered Hanoi and a provisional government, 
led by Ho Chi Minh, was formed. On September 2nd the 
new regime proclaimed independence as the Democratic 
Republic of Viet-Nam (D.R.V.), with Ho as President. The 
Communist Party, formally dissolved in 1945, continued 
to be the dominant group within the Viet-Minh govern- 
ment. 

In March 1946, after French forces re-entered Viet-Nam, 
an agreement between France and the D.R.V. recognized 
Viet-Nam as a "free" state within the French Union but 
the D.R.V. government continued to press for complete 
independence. Negotiations with France broke down and 
full-scale hostilities began in December 1946. 

During the war the D.R.V. forces controlled most of the 
countryside in the north, and some parts of the south, 
while the French controlled the major towns. In March 
1949 the French came to terms with anti-Communist 
elements in the south and established the State of Viet- 
Nam. The D.R.V. forces were able to expand their 
activities after the victory of the Communists in China in 
September 1949. The Viet-Minh was dissolved in 1951, 
when the Communists formed the Dang Lao Dong Viet- 


Nam (Viet-Nam Workers’ Party), with Ho Chi Minh as 
Chairman of the Central Committee. After the defeat of 
French forces at Dien Bien Phu in May 1954. ^^rms for a 
ceasefire were settled at a conference in Geneva. Agree- 
ments signed in July 1954 provided for provisional 
partition of Viet-Nam into two military zones, with 
French forces south of latitude ly^N. and D.R.V. forces in 
the north. Provision was also made for nationwide elec- 
tions within trvo years. 

Later in 1954 the French withdrew from south Viet-Nam 
and transferred full sovereignty to the State of Viet-Nam 
in December. Ngo Dinh Diem became Prime Minister and 
in 1955, following a referendum, proclaimed himself 
President of the Republic of Viet-Nam. Diem refused to 
participate in the elections envisaged by the Genova 
agreement and the country remained divided until 1976. 

In the D.R.V. socialist reforms were undertaken and, 
after a peasants’ revolt in 1956 was crushed. Ho Chi Minh’s 
leadership remained secure. He was succeeded as Prime 
Minister by Pham Van Dong in 1955 but remained Head 
of State and Party Chairman until his death in 1969. 

The anti-communist Diem regime in the south was 
opposed by a serious resistance movement, composed 
mainly of former members of the Viet-Minh who became 
known as the Viet-Cong. Diem was overthrown in 1963 
and a series of short-li\'ed military regimes, backed by the 
U.S.A., followed. The last of these, under the leadership of 
Lt.-Gen. Nguyen Van Thieu and Air Vice-Marshal Nguyen 
Cao Ky, was established in 1965. 

From 1959 the D.R.V. actively assisted the insurgent 
movement in South Viet-Nam and it supported the 
establishment of the communist-dominated National 
Liberation Front (NLF) there in December i960. NLF 
forces were trained and equipped by the North and, from 
1964, thousands of North Vietnamese regular troops were 
deployed in the South. In 1961 the U.S.A. joined the war 
on the side of the anti-communist regime in Saigon, later 
committing a large ground force in the South and carrying 
out extensive bombing attacks on the North from 1965 
to 1968. 

In November 1968 peace talks between the four parti- 
cipants in the Viet-Nam war began in Paris but remained 
deadlocked as the fighting continued. In June 1969 the 
NLF formed a Provisional Revolutionary Government 
(PRG) in the South. Ho Chi Minh died in September 1969 
and was succeeded as Head of State by Ton Due Thang. 
Vice-President from July i960. Ho’s position as Party 
Chairman was not filled but, after a reported power 
struggle, political leadership passed to Le Duan, First 
Secretary of the Party since September i960. 

In 1972 PRG and North Vietnamese forces launched a 
major offensive in South Viet-Nam and U.S. bombing of 
the North was renewed with greater intensity. In January 
1973 a peace agreement was finally signed. It provided for 
a ceasefire in the South, the withdrawal of U.S. forces, the 
eventual peaceful re-unification of the whole country, and 
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U.S. aid to the Government in the North to assist in 
reconstruction. U.S. troops were withdra%\'n but the 
ceasefire wns not observed and in December 197^ coniiitDC^ 
PRG and North Vietnamese forces launched a major 
offensive. Following a series of rapid victories the Saigon 
army was effectively routed, Thieu resigned on April 21st 
and the rest of the Government on April 30th. By May 
1975 the PJRG was in complete control of South Viet-Nam. 

In April 1975 elections were held to the D.R.V.’s 
National Assembly and the new deputies re-elected Ton 
Due Thang as President. 

While South Viet-Nam, under the PRG, remained 
technically separate from the D.R.V., effective control of 
the whole country passed to Hanoi. After elections 
throughout Viet-Nam in April 1976, a National .Assembly 
met in June and on July 2nd proclaimed the countr}’‘s 
reunification under the name of the Socialist Republic 
of Viet-Nam and renamed Saigon as Ho Chi Minh City. 
A new Government was appointed, dominated by members 
of the former Government of the D.R.V. but including 
some members of the PRG. A commission was set up 
to draft a new constitution. In December 1976 the fourth 
congress of the Viet-Nam Workers’ Party was held, in 
which it -was renamed the Communist Party of V’ict-Nam. 
Le Duan was appointed Secretary-General. 

At a plenary session of the party Central Committee 
in June-July 1977 admitted that serious mistakes 

in the leadership of the country had been made and there 
followed a cabinet reshuffle. A major campaign against 
corruption among party cadres was launched in September 
1977 - 

During the latter part of 1976 the new government made 
efforts to secure international recognition and by the end 
of 1976 had established diplomatic relations with many 
countries, including all its South-East Asian neighbours. 
In September 1977 Viet-Nam was admitted to the UN 
and talks aimed at normalizing relations with the U S. .A. 
resumed in December 1977. In July 1977 n 25-ycar 
treaty of friendship with Laos was signed. Relations with 
Cambodia, however, deteriorated markedly during 1977. 
with border clashes of increasing severity taking place in 
the autumn. In December Viet-Nam launched a major 
offensive, advancing into the Parrot’s Beak salient in 
eastern Cambodia. During January and Icbruary 197® 
Vietnamese forces established themselves within the 
Cambodian frontier, while calling for a ceasefire and the 
setting up of a demilitarized zone along the border. 
Cambodia rejected these proposals and in March the 
conflict remained unresolved. 

Government 

Pending the promulgation of a constitution for the 
whole country, Viet-Nam is governed according to t re 
*959 constitution of the former D.K.^' Legislative power js 
vested in the National Assembly, elected for a four-year 
term by universal adult suffrage. The .Assembh elects t ic 
President for a similar period E.vecutive power is eaetcisecl 
fjy the Council of .Ministers which is responsible to tbe 
National Assembly In practice all political power lies wit i 
the Communist Party. Elected People’s Councils operate a 
provincial, municipal and district levels. There are 35 

provinces. 

St 
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Defence 

In 1977 the armed forces of Vict-Nam totalled Oiy.ooo 
(army 600,000, navy 3,000, air force 12.000J. Paramilitarv 
forces totalled 1.6 million. Militaia' service is for a mini- 
mum of two years. Following the PRG’s victorv in t'le 
South the army came into posscs.sion of va.st aniouuf.s of 
American arms and equipment, making it one of tlic 
most well-armed and equipped forces in .Asia. 

Economic Affairs 

The economy of \'iet-Nam was seriously disnipted by 
the war, which caused massive destruction and hampered 
economic development. However, since the ending of 
hostilities in 1975, great progress has been made toward.*, 
reconstruction. The two halves of the country remain 
economically distinct, the socialist svstem being well- 
established in the north while in the south a con.^ideraliie 
amount of private enterprise was still permitted in 1076 
and 1977, although there were some moves towards 
collectivization of agriculture. "New economic zones" 
have been set up in the south to increase tiic area under 
cultivation and, in conjunction with this policy, major 
transfers of population from the urban centres to the 
countryside are taking place. 

The economy, especially in the south, is jircdoininantly 
agricultural. The staple crop is rice, although significant 
amounts of maize, sorghum, cassava, sweet potatoe.s, fruit, 
tea and coffee are also grown. In 197O estimated rice 
production was 12 million tons. Industrial crops include 
rubber, sugar cane, tobacco, coconuts and Jienat (a jute- 
like fibre). The vast forests produce teak and bamboo. 
While considerable efforts are being made to increase 
agricultural output by mechanization, production rose 
by only 4 percent from 1965 to 1975. while (he pojMilation 
rose by 26 per cent over the same period, contributing 
to the failure of Vict-Nam to become sdi-sufncicnt in 
food. In 1976 an estimated 1.2 million tons of rice were 
imported and, owing to a poor harvest, 1977 rice imporl.s 
were e.vpected to rise to 2 million ton.s. 

Most of the country's mineral resources are found in the 
north. Coal is the most important of these, with .an 
estimated output of 4.3 million tons of hard coal in 1075. 
Coal e.xports were estimated at 700,000 tons in 1076. 
Other minerals include tin, copper, chromium ere and 
apatite (phosphate rock). Surveys during the early 1070s 
indicated the pni.sence of significant offshoie deposit;, of 
petroleum near the coast of south X'let-Nain. 

Industry is mainly concentrated in the north. Ibavy 
U.S. bombing from 1965 to 1973 destroyc'i an e-.tiuiat' d 
70 per cent of productive c.apacitj'. However, by u/'o 
output in many sectors had regained pre-war 1-veU riw 
principal iiuliistne.s are food-jiroce<'!iig. cement, nn t.d- 
iurgv, cliemic.a|s. paper, engiiuvring and tevtd*- - 

The five-year plan l.uinched in DecnilH r 1070 

gave priority to the drweiopment of agriculture .arei 
mfrastnicturc over industry. Tiie pl.in airn- *(• r.v-e .mnu.d 
food production to the isiuiv.denl of 21 mi'con tun- 
paddy nee. The princip.a! indn-.tri.il objeetivr. ai'- t ,* 
achieve an ar.iiiiai output of 450 nidh'i;: '-f o, 

fatiric-s, 130.000 tons of jiap'-r pulp. 1.3 innl i t<'ns ‘ i 
chemical fertilizers and 2 indiion tor,' of cm.r nt in 10, , 
an overall gowth in the economy of iS p- rc'-nt v..r pi >.'r ■ 

Exports were hoj'cd to iiirrea*'' by ys I' t 1 -• ■ 
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short of this target, rising by an estimated 34 per cent. 
With imports increasing at a higher rate due to heavy 
e.xpenditure on raw materials and capital goods, the 
overall trade deficit increased. 

The Government recognizes that the achievement of the 
planned targets is dependent on a large amount of foreign 
aid and during 1976 received support from international 
organizations and non-communist countries as well as its 
traditional sources of economic assistance, the U.S.S.ft., 
Eastern Europe and the People’s Republic of China. In 
1976 Viet-Nam joined the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank. The Government also made it known that 
it would be prepared to accept foreign investment in order 
to assist in the development of industry and the country’s 
natural resources, particularly petroleum. 

Transport and Communications 

Many roads, badly damaged during hostilities, have been 
rebuilt, and in 1976 there was a total of 172,945 km. of 
roads. The Government has attached great importance to 
the restoration of the railway system and by 1976 there 
were 2,047 of railways throughout the country. A rail 
link between Ho Chi Minh City (Saigon) and Hanoi was 
opened in December 1976. In 1975 a long-distance bus 
service opened between Ho Chi Minh City and Hanoi and 
air services began between the two cities. Tiiere are air 
links between Hanoi and Peking, People’sRepublicofChina 
and Phnom-Penh, Cambodia. Gia Lam, near Hanoi, is the 
principal airporti 

Social Welfare 

The state operates a system of social security. Hospitals, 
dispensaries and sanatoria number over 1,000 (1976), 
Mobile medical teams treat trachoma, malaria and other 
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diseases. In 1977 World Health Organization an- 

nounced a U.S. $9.5 million programme to combat 
malaria in Viet-Nam. 

Education 

There, is compulsory, free education at all levels. In the 
1977/78 school year there were 12.6 million pupils re- 
ceiving general education. There are 120 teachers’ colleges 
and schools and three universities. 

Tourism 

There are mountains and seaside resorts but few foreign 
visitors. Special exchange rates are available for tourists. 
Under the 1976-80 economic plan emphasis is placed on 
the expansion of tourism. 

Visas are required by all visitors. 

Sport 

The state encourages team games and athletics. 

Weights and Measures 

T’ne metric system is in force. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

North Viet-Nam: 

100 XU = 10 hao= I dong. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); 

£l sterling=4.i8 dong; 

U.S. $1 = 2.40 d6ng. 

South Viet- Nam: 

100 xu=i new dong (Viet-Nam piastre). 

Exchange rates (October 1977) ^ 

£1 sterling=3.32 new dong; 

U.S. Si = 1.81 new dong. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Note: Some of the data relating to South Viet-Nam may refer only to areas controlled by the former Reoublir 
No figures are available for areas under the control of the former Provisional Revolutionary Government. 


of Viet-Nam. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Estimated Population (mid-year) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

329,566 sq. km.* 

39,190,000 

40*330,000 

1 

41,500,000 

i 

42,700,000 

43.940,000 

45,211,000 

46.523.000 


* 127,246 square miles. 
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ADMIIsrSTRATR''E DIVISIONS 


Siaiistic^} Sun-ey 



Area 
( sq. km.) 

Population 

(i976-'ooo) 

Provinces: 

Lai Chau .... 

17,408 

265.6 

Son La ... . 

14,656 

410. I 

Hoang Lien Son 

14.125 

677.2 

HaTuyen 

13.519 

686.4 

Cao Lang .... 

13.731 

843-9 

BacThai .... 

8,615 

752.9 

Quang Ninh 

7,076 

701.8 

VinhPhu .... 

5.187 

1.579-5 

HaBac .... 

4.708 

1,466.2 

Ha Son Binh 

6,860 

2,041 .6 

Hai Hung 

2,526 

1,929.9 

Thai Binh 

1.344 

1,416.2 

Ha Nam Ninh . 

3.522 

2.574-6 

Thanh Hoa 

11,138 

2,262.1 

Nghe Tinh 

22,380 

2,704 .6 

Binh Tri Thien . 

19,048 

1.751-8 

Quang Nam-Da Nang 

11.376 

1.414-4 

Nghia Binh 

14.700 

1.789-1 

Gia Lai-Kontum 

18,480 

465-0 

Dac Lac .... 

18,300 

372-7 



Area 
( sq. km.) 

PorUL.ATION 

{i976-’ooo) 

Phu Khanh 

9,620 

i,o06.2 

Lam Dong 

10.000 

343 - 1 

Thuan Hai 

11,000 

S3 6. 9 

DongNai .... 

12,130 

1,260.3 

Song Be . 

9-500 

561.4 

TayNinh .... 

^.100 

625.9 

Long An .... 

5,100 

828. 8 

Dong Thap 

3,120 

991-3 

Tien Giang 

2,350 

1. 137-2 

Ben Tre .... 

2,400 

932.0 

Cuu Long .... 

4.200 

1. 319-1 

An Giang .... 

4,140 

1.361.7 

Hau Giang 

5,100 

1.S70.4 

Kien Giang 

6,000 

S34.0 

Minh Hai .... 

8,000 

981.1 

Cities: 



Hanoi .... 

597 

1.443-5 

Ho Chi Minh City 

1,845 

3.460.5 

Haiphong 

1,515 

1.190.9 

Total 

329,466 

47.149.9 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
(1973 estimates) 


Hanoi (capital) . 

Ho Chi Minh City (formerly 

1,443.500 

Saigon) . . . - 

3,460,500 

Haiphong . . . • 

1,190,900 

Da-Nang . . . • 

492,194 

Nha-Trang 

216,227 

Qui-Nhon , . . • 

213,757 

• I 


Hud. 



209.043 

Can-Tho . 



182,424 

Mytbo 



119,892 

Cam-Ranh 



. 118,111 

Vungtau . 



. 108,436 

Dalat 



105,072 


1976 estimates. 


births AND DEATHS 


North Viet-Nam: Average annual birth rate 41.5 

in 1965-70, 41.4 per 1,000 in 1970-75; death ra e i . 
per 1,000 in 1965-70, 17.9 per 1,000 in i 97®~75 i ^ 
estimates) . 

1976 - North and South average annual birth rate 37 per 
^^^1,000; death rate 15 per 1,000 (independent estimate). 


South Viet-Nam (1969): Annual birth rate 42.7 per 1,000; 
death rate 18. i per 1,000 (Source: U.S. Department of 
Commerce. International Statistical Program Monthly 
Activities, December 1971)- 



Agriculture, etc. 

Industry 

Serv'ices 

Total 


. Tl n labour Foice i-.siimaies ana z 

°'Z ..CUV. ... 
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AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE, 1975 
(‘000 hectares) 


Statistical Survey 


Arable land ..... 

5.320* 

Land under permanent crops 

250* 

Permanent meadows and pastures . 

4,870* 

Forests and woodland .... 

11,420* 

Other land . ■ . 

10,976 

Inland water ..... 

420 

Total Area . ... 

33,256 


* FAO estimates. 

Source; FAO, Production Yearbook. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 



Area Harvested ' 

• (’000 hectares) 

Production 
(’ 000 metric tons) 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

Rice (paddy) .... 

5,112 

5,310 

5,300 

11,023 

12,000 

12,000 

Maize* ..... 

250 

250 

260 

315 

320 

320 

Sorghum* .... 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Sweet potatoes* 

230 

235 

235 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

Cassava (Manioc)* . 

150 

155 

155 

1,100 

1,150 

1,150 

Dry beans* .... 

74 

74 

74 

27 

27 

27 

Other pulses* .... 

120 

120 

125 

60 

60 

65 

Soybeans? .... 

50 

50 

52 

30 

30 

33 

Groundnuts (in shell)* 

85 

90 

90 

90 

95 

95 

Cottonseed* .... 



r 




Cotton (lint) * . 

> 

25 

25 { 

3 

0 

3 

3 

Coconuts .... 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

127 

130* 

130 

Vegetables* .... 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

2,138 

2,194 

2,201 

Fruit* . . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1,737 

1,757 

1,779 

Sugar cane .... 

24 

25* 

25 

914 

900 

900 

Coffee (green)* 

20 

20 

20 

8 

8 

8 

Tea* ..... 

19 

20 

20 

9 



Tobacco (leaves)* . 

12 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

Jute and substitutes* 

17 

17 

17 

21 

21 


Natural rubber* 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

23 

20 

20 


* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 


(’000 head — FAO estimates) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Horses 

68 

69 ■ 

70 

Cattle .... 

1,800 

1,800 

1,850 

Buffaloes 

2,240 

2,250 

2,260 

Pigs .... 

11,200 

11,200 

11,500 

Sheep .... 

10 

II 

12 

Goats .... 

38 

38 

38 

Chickens 

55,000 

55,000 

56,000 

Ducks 

35,000 

35,500 

36,000 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


( 000 metric tons— FAO estimates) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Beef and veal 

Buffalo meat 

Pig meat 

Poultry meat 

Cows’ milk . 

Buffaloes’ milk 

Hen eggs 

Other poultry eggs 

Cattle and buffalo hides 

35 

58 

400 

81 

13 

29 

104 

53-9 

13-1 

34 

59 

400 

82 

13 

29 

108 

55-0 

13.2 

35 

60 

410 

83 

14 

29 

III 

56.4 

13-4 


1700 


Soiirce: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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FORESTRY 

ROUN-DWOOD REMOVALS 
(’ooo cubic metres, excluding bark) 


Sfaitstical Sunrv 




North 1 

IlET-NAif 

South S'iet-Nam 

1969 

1970* 

tg?!* 1 

1972* 

ig6g 

1970 i 

1971* j 

1972* 

Sawlogs, etc.: Coniferous 

Broadleaved . 

Other industrial wood (all broad- 
leaved) . . . . 

Fuel wood (all broadleaved) 

Total 

45 

455 

610 

8,300 

45 

455 

630 

S.450 

45 

455 

650 

8,650 

1 

45 

455 

660 

8,800 

53 

410 

530 

7,050 

... _ 

67 

339 

540 

7,200* 

1 

67 

339 

550 

7.300 

67 

339 

560 
' 7,500 

9,410 

1 9,580 

1 

1 9,800 

9,960 

■ 8,043 

i 8,146 

8,256 

8,466 


* FAO estimates. 

1973-75: Annual production as in igjz (FAO estimates). 
Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SAWWOOD PRODUCTION 
(’ooo cubic metres, inch bo.xboards) 



North Viet-Nam 

South Vjet-Nam 


1966 1 

1967 1 

1968 i 

1969 

1970* 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Coniferous , 

1 

25 

25 

25 

25 

mm 

18 

1 

15 

35 

44 

Broadleaved 


225 

225 

225 

225 

mm 

119 

176 

273 j 

226 

Total 

300 

250 

250 

250 

250 

174 

■1 

191 

30S 

B 


* FAO estimates. 

1971-75: Annual production as in 1970 (FAO estimates). 
Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 


(metric tons) 

South Vict-Nam 


1969 


1971 

Bl 

1973 

463,800 

577.400 

587.490 

677,718 

713.596 


1976: Viet-Nam total catch 785,000 tons, of which freshwater iSo,ooo tons; 
sea 605,000 tons. 


MINING 


(’ooo metric tons — estimates) 


— * i 

1973 

•974 

•975 

Hard coal* 

Salt (unrefined)* 

Phosphate rock 

2,090 

350 

500 

4,000 

1,200 

4.250 

350 

1.400 


* Estimates by 

U.S. Burc.au of 



Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 
J7tM 
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IWDUSTRY 

(estimated production) 


Statistical Survey 




1972 

1973 

I 

1974 

1975 

Phosphate fertilizers* . j 

Cement 

Electric energy . 

'000 metric tons 

,, »» »i 

million kWh. i 

42 

490 

2,200 

41 

764 

2 ^ 35 ° 

95 

699 

2,070 

TOO 

685 

2,090 


* In terms of phosphoric acid. 

Source: UN, Statisiical Yearbook and Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 
Note: No recent figures are available for other industrial production. 


South Viet-Nam 




1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Electricity ...... 

’000 kWh. 

1,214,512 

1,340,829 

1,482,126 

1,627,485 

Cotton yarn ...... 

tons 

11,742 

13.368 

9.398 

ro,422 

Jute (Kenai) yarn ..... 


1.522' . 

1.399 

1,061 

562 

Woven Cotton fabrics .... 

'000 metres 

72,000. 

76,660 

43,244 

75,840 

Rayon and synthetic fabrics . 

f » 

60,317 

42,654 

36,446 

32,588 

Refined sugar ..... 

tons 

124,443 

235.967 

225.379 

108,824 

Brown sugar ..... 

>* 

2.974 

3.287 

2,821 



Beer ....... 

hi. 

1,486,666 

1,468,910 

1.431.790 

1,361,630 

Carbonated drinks . ... 

•* 

1.383.030 

1,185,330 

1,156,170 

979.398 

Tobacco products ..... 

tons 

9,670 

12,163 

11,759 

9,499 

Paper and paper preparations 

■ » 

42,823 

48.537 

46,375 

44,308 

Glass . • . 

K 

18,783 

20,779 

24.458 

18,363 

Cement . ■ . 

>» 

285.751 

263,316 

243,172 

265,255 


FINANCE 
North Viet-Nam 

100 xu = io hio=i dong. 

Coins; i, 2 and 5 xu. 

Notes; 2 and 5 xu; r, 2, and 5 hao; i, 2, 5, 10 and 20 dong. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); sterling=4.i8 dong (basic rate) or 6.37 dong (non-commercial rate); 

U.S. ?i=2,40 d6ng (basic rate) or 3.48 dong (non-commercial rate). 

100 d6ng=;{23.gi = ?4i.72 (basic rates). 

Note: The new dong, equal to 1,000 old dong, was introduced in February 1959. From January 1961 to August 1971 the 
basic exchange rate was U.S. $1=2.94 dong (i d6ng=34.oi U.S. cents). From December 1971 to February 1973 the rate 
was $1=2.71 dong. In terms of sterling, the basic rate between November 1967 and June 1972 was =7.056 dong. In 1961 
a commercial exchange rate was established for foreign trade transactions. This was £1=10.08 dong ($1=3.60 d6ng) until 
November 1967, after which it was £1=9.00 dong, equal to $1=3.75 dong from November 1967 to August 1971 and $1 = 
3.45 dong from December 1971 to June 1972. This commercial rate has been abolished. The non-commercial exchange rate 
for tourists from non-Communist countries was $1=4.20 dong until August 1971; $1=3.87 d6ng from December 1971 to 
February 1973; and $1 = 3.48 dfing since February 1973. The basic rate is linked to the Soviet rouble at a parity of 1 d6ng= 
30.6 kopeks. 


South Viet-Nam 

100 xu (centimes) = I new dong (Viet-Nam piastre). 

Coins; i, 2 and 5 xu. 

Notes: 10, 20 and 50 xu; i, 2, 5, 10 and 50 dong. 

Exchange rates (October 1977); £i sterling=3.32 new dong; U.S. $1 = 1.81 new dong. 

100 new d6ng=£3o.i4=$55.2i. 

Note: The new dong, worth 500 old piastres, was introduced in September 1975. The old Viet-Nam piastre had been 
introduced in January 1955, replacing (at par) the Indo-Chinese piastre. From May 1953 the piastre’s value was 10 old 
French francs, the basic exchange rate being U.S. $1=35 piastres (1 piastre=2.857 U.S. cents). This valuation in terms of 
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Siafisiical Surrey 


U.S. currency remained officially in effect until June ig66, although multiple exchange rates ■were in u‘:c and tho ciTcctiv»' 
rate from January 1962 was $1 = 60 piastres (1 piastre=i.667 U.S. cents). In June igC6 the basic rate became = 
piastres (i piastre=i.25 U.S. cents) but a premium of 38 piastres per dollar made the official market rate $1 — iiS piastres 
(i piastre=o.847 U.S. cent). This remained in force until Julj* 1972, although a rate of 51 = 275 piastres (i piastre = 0.36.- 
U.S. cent) was introduced for certain transactions on a parallel^ market in October 1970 and extended to all foreign trade 
in November 1971, when the “paraller' rate was ffixed at $1=400 to 410 piastres. In July 1972 the official and •‘parallel’' 
rates were unified at $1=425 piastres. Subsequently, however, the piastre was frequently devalued and the exchange rates 
(at December 31st) were: $1=465 piastres (1972); $1 = 550 piastres (1973): and $1=685 piastres (1974). For converting the 
value of foreign trade transactions, the average rates were: $1 = 131.1 piastres in 1971; $1 = 357.1 piastres in 1972; $1 = ^9$. S 
piastres in 1973: and $1=630.0 piastres in 1974. In Januart- 1975 the currency was again devalued, the new rate being 
$1 = 700 piastres, representing a depreciation of 95 per cent in 13 jmars. By April 1975 the rate was $1 = 755 piastres, which 
remained in effect aftei the PRO took power. The initial exchange rate for the new currency was thus Si -- 1.51 new duiu: 
(i new d6ng=66.225 U.S. cents). In November 1975 the new dong was linked to the currency of the Democratic Republic 
of Viet-Nam (D.R.V.), the exchange rate being i South Viet-Nam d6ng=i.25 D.R.V. dong. Following re-unification in July 
1976, Viet-Nam joined the IMF and the new dong's value was linked to the IMF Special Drawing Right {ba=c<l on a weighted 
“basket” of 16 national currencies) at a mid-point of i SDR = 2. 13087 dong. In terms of sterling, the exchange rate was 
;£i =283.2 old piastres (official rate) from November 1967 to October 1970; £1 = 660 piastres (“paraller’ rate) from October 
1970 to August 1971; and £1 = 1,068.34 piastres (“parallel’’ rate) from December 1971 to June 1972. 


BUDGET 
(million dong) 



1977* 

Receipts . 

8.950 

Expenditure 

8,950 

^Provisional. 


1980 PRODUCTION TARGETS 
(Second Five-Year Plan, 1976-80) 


Food crops 

million metric tons 

21.0 

Paddy rice . 


17.5-18.0 

Other . 

•* t« it 

3. 0-4.0 

Fish 

»♦ »» f» 

1 - 3 - 1-5 

Meat 

>• »* ** 

I .0 

Steel 

*t »» »• 

0.3 

Cement . 

• t M »» 

2 . 0 

Chemical fertilizer . 

M »» »» 

I -3 


million metres 

450 

Timber . 

million cubic metres 

3-5 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(estimates — U.S. $ million) 



1971 

1975 

I 97 f> 

Norlh Vict-Nani 


670 

6O0 

Imports . • • ■ 

1.(8 

1 69 

Jbt 

Exports . • • ■ 


South Vict-Nam 

1,267 

9 * 

.(OH 

' 7 ' 

Imports . • • ■ 1 

E.xports . • ■ ■ j 

46 

1 

c , j T 1,. in-- offici.al statistical pubhc.ations: coinj 

Sources: IMF, Direction of Trade, Jul> i 9 //- Hong Kong. 

idcd by l-.rot;©: 
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Statistical Survey 


SELECTED COUNTRIES* 
(U.S. S million) 



Imports 


Exports 


1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Australia .... 

14.0 

22.0 

41 .0 

— 

— 

0.2 

France ..... 

28.0 

21.6 

29.8 

14.0 

8-3 

3-1 ■ 

German Democratic Republic . 

50.0 

63.0 

n.a. 

17.0 

23.0 

n.a. 

Germany, Federal Republic 

17.0 

10. 0 

10. 0 

2.0 

I .0 

— - 

Hong Kong .... 

23.0 

19.2 

35-2 

25-7 

14.8 

23.8 

Italy ..... 

II .0 

22.5 

2.9 

I .0 

0.6 

— 

Japan ..... 

125.0 

81.5 

167-5 

61 .0 

41.4 

49.0 

Singapore .... 

216.7 

81.6 

15-8 

13.6 

8.7 

25-4 

Sweden .... 

13.0 

31-5 

29.0 

— 

0.3 

— 

U.S.S.R 

256.4 

220.6 

224.6 

57-9 

66.4 

84.6 

Others! .... 

785.0 

301.7 

48.7 

30.1 

24-3 

15-0 

Total! 

1 . 539-1 

875-2 

604.5 

222.3 

188.8 

201 . 1 


♦ Based on data reported by partner countries. Figures for imports are partners’ exports f.o.b.; 
exports are partners' imports c.i.f. 

■f Including the U.S. A. 

J Excluding figures for trade with Bulgaria, the People’s Republic of China, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland. 

Sources: IMF, Direction of Trade, July 1977: official statistical publications; compiled by Economics 

Department, Citibank, Hong Kong. 


North Viet-Nam 

SELECTED COMMODITIES* 
(U.S. $’000) 


Imports 

1971 

1972 

1973 Exports 


1972 

1973 

Wheat flour and meal . 
Sugar (raw) 

Natural rubber 

Raw cotton. 

Milk, evaporated and 
condensed 

Coconut oil . 

31,000 

7,200 

450 

2,800 

350 

600 

20,000 

8,000 

430 

2,goo 

370 

620 

26.000 Rice .... 

12.000 Bananas (fresh) . 

700 Coffee .... 

3.300 Tea .... 

Groundnuts (shelled) 

450 Groundnut oil 

900 Jute .... 

Sugar (raw) . 

3.000 

400 

830 

1,700 

400 

540 

290 

1,500 

3.150 

310 

840 

1.900 

200 

580 

300 

r,8oo 

4.300 

310 

1.000 

2.000 
280 
850 
300 

2,000 


* FAO estimates. 

Source. United Nations, Statistical Yearbook for Asia and the Pacific 1974 
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South Viet-Nam 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


SfaftsfjCiJl Sttn ey 


Imports c.Lf. 

1972 

1973 

metric tons 

'000 

old piastres 

metric tons 

'ooo 

old piastres 

Dairy Products .... 

25,442 

5,651,120 

11,486 

6,510,912 

Wheat Flour .... 

48,084 

1,780,661 

35.069 

1,670.381 

Sugar ...... 

165,907 

14,215,834 

362,000 

30,324.095 


271,000 

16,707,000 

30^.000 

4^,2SO.OOO 

Tobacco and Cigarettes . 

16,524 

9,721,666 

8,804 

6,252,740 

Cement ..... 

651.597 

5.912,844 

538,692 

6,271,828 

Petroleum Products 

1,844,040 

20,720,031 

2,110,042 

35,003,526 

Chemicals ..... 

50,446 

7,880,513 

98,523 

11,321,082 

Pharmaceuticals .... 

3,234 

9,700,109 

3,058 

12,635,984 

Fertilizers ..... 

234,173 

7,266,809 

326,353 

18.119,703 

Rubber and Rubber Goods 

5.581 

3.103,849 

3,841 

2,009,200 

Paper and Cardboard 

29,007 

2.280,68s 

25,687 

4,157.294 

Textile Fabrics .... 

7.352 

14,610,406 

2,734 

7,200,013 

Yarn ...... 

13,895 

8,495.548 

14,674 

14,308,238 

Metallurgic Products 

212,098 

16,042,322 

95,254 

12.859.489 

Machinery and Appliances 

20,514 

20,873,680 

15,067 

23,375,955 

Electrical Equipment 

13.177 

14,057.334 

6,051 

8,200,044 

Motor Cars and Parts 

15,259 

4,590,401 

4,652 

3,057,683 

Total (incl. others) 

n,a. 

233,235.000 

n,a. 

310,002.000 


Exports f.o.b. 

1972 

19 

73 

metric tons 

’000 

old piastres 

metric tons 

'000 

old piastres 

Shrimps, Crustaceans 

Feathers for Beds . . . • 

Bones . . ■ • 

Tea 

Rubber 

Ceramics . . . • • 

Total (incl. others) . 

1,872 

424 

517 

601 

22,932 

173 

1.599,883 

113,031 

10,720 

123.283 

1,565.248 

18,098 

4,236 

967 

2,026 

694 

19,619 

1,244 

6,539,536 

671.263 

79.565 

283,545 

6,358,356 

365,788 

n.a 

5,467.000 

n.a. 

29,607.000 


TRANSPORT 
North Viet-Nam 

international sea-borne shipping 

(estimated Irciglit traffic in metric tons) 



1970 

1971 

1972 ; 

1*173 

Goods Loaded . 

Goods Unloaded 

350,000 

1 , 200,000 

500,000 

1,170,000 

300,000 

000,000 

250,000 


Source: United Nations, Staihtical Yearbook. 
Inland Waterways (i960): 27 miliion freight ton-km. 
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South Viet-Nam 

RAILWAYS 


Statistical Survey 


j 

1971 

1 

1972 , 

1973 

Passengers (’000 passenger-km.) . 

Freight ('000 ton-km.) . . • j 

85.657 

38,208 

65,672 

6,617 

170,043 

1,214 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


(motor vehicles in use) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

Passenger cars ..... 
Commercial vehicles .... 

74,600 

91.250 

66,120 

97,661 

70,000 

100,000 

INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 
(’000 metric tons) 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Goods Loaded . 

Goods Unloaded 

84 

6,818 

57 

6,518 

63 

5.612 

198 

4.875 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


CIVIL AVIATION 



1 

197^ 

1972 

1973 

International 




Flights .... 

18,039 

15.219 

8,253 

Passengers 

746,617 

528,489 

236,459 

Freight (metric tons) 

Mail { „ „ ) 

72.717 

105.753 

33,747 

4.334 

7,702 

2,713 

Domestic 


Flights .... 

85,169 

89.572 

64,420 

Passengers 

1,723,823 

1,411.073 

1,007,677 

Freight (metric tons) 

9.116 

7,622 

5,277 

Mail ( „ „ ) 

825 

1.335 

1,561 


EDUCATION 

(1975/76)* 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary 

Secondary 

> 2,129 

275,000 

10,000,000 

Higher . 

54 

n.a. 

160.000 


* Estimates. 


Sources (unless otherwise indicated); General Statistical Office of the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam- 
statistics from Institut National de la Statistique, Saigon; Communist Party of Viet-Nam. 
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The Constiitilio7i, The GovennnerJ 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Note; Pending the drafting of a new constitution, the 
1959 constitution of the Democratic Republic of Vigt-Nam 
(summarized below) will remain in force. 

Main provisions: 

Unity of Viet-Nam: The territory of Viet-Nam is an 
indivisible whole. 

Economic Principles: The economy is directed by a plan, 
and the state relies on the organs of state, the trade 
unions and the co-operative sector to assist in fulfilling 
the plan. 

President: elected for four years by the National 
Assembly. He represents the country in external affairs, 
and is the supreme commander of the armed forces. 

Council of Ministers: consists of the Prime Minister 
(President), the Vice-Premiers, the Heads of State Com- 
missions and the Director-General of the National Bank. 
The Council is responsible to the National Assembly, 

Special Political Conference: ad hoc executive body 
convened to make important political decisions. The 
President of the state takes the chair. 


National Assembly; elected for the same period as the 
President. The Assembly is to meet twice a year, or for 
extraordinary'- sessions. It elects a President of” the Assem- 
bly, the President and ^"ice-Prcsident of the state, the 
Prime ^linister and other officials. It discusses economic 
plans, and among other functions, cxamine.s and approve,*; 
the budget. 

Standing Committee of the National Assembly : permanent 
executive body of the Assembly, and elected by it. It 
consists of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary-General, 
and members. It is responsible to the National Assembly, 
and decides questions of election and franchise, and most 
appointments. It also supervises local government. 

Local Government: the country is divided into province.*;, 
and subdivided into districts, cities and towns. There are 
People’s Courts and all these levels, elected locally. 

Judicial System: consists of the Supreme People's Court, 
local People's Courts, and military courts. There arc also 
People’s Organs of Control, under the Supreme People’s 
Organ of Control, to secure observ'ance of the laws. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

President: Ton Due Thang. 

Vice-Presidents; Nguyen Luong Bang, Nguyen Huu Tho. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

{Match 1978) 


Prime Minister: Pham Van Dong. 

Vice-Premiers: Pham Hung, Huynh Tan Phat, Vo 
Nguyen Giap, Nguyen Duy Trinh, Le Thanh 
Nghi, Vo Chi Cong, Do Muoi. 

Minister of the Interior: Tran Quoc Hoan. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Nguyen Duy Trinh. 

Minister of National Defence: Vo Nguyen Giap. 

Chairman of the State Commission for Planning: Be 

Thanh Nghi. 

Vice-Chairman: Nguyen Huu Mai. 

Minister of Agriculture: Vo Cm Cong. 

Minister for Agricultural Science and Technology: Nghiem 
Xuan Yem. 

Minister of Forestry; Hoang Van Kjeu. 

Minister of Water Conservancy: Nguyen Thanh Binh- 
Minister of Engineering and Metals: Nguyen \ an Kha. 
Minister of Pov^er and Coal : Nguyen Chan. 

Minister of Construction: Dong Sv Nguve.v. 

Minister of Communications and Transport: Phan Tro.,g 
Tue. 

Minister of Light Industry: Tran Huu Du. 

Minister of Grain and Food Products: Ngo Minh Loan. 
Minister of Marine Products: Do Chinh- 
Minister of Internal Trade: Tuan Van Hien. 


Minister of Foreign Trade: Dang Viet Chau. 

Minister of Finance: Hoang .\nh. 

Director of the State Bank: Tran Duong. 

Chairman of the State Commission for Prices: To Duv. 
Minister of Labour: Nguyen Tho Chan. 

Minister of Supply; Tran Sam. 

Chairman of the State Commission for Halionalilics: Vi- 
la p. 

Chairman of the State Commission for Science and Tech- 
nology: Tran Quynh. 

Minister of Culture: Nguyen Van Hieu. 

Minister of Higher and Secondary Vocational Educalion: 

Nguyen Dinh Tu, 

Minister of Education; Nguyen Thi Binh. 

Minister of Public Health: Vu ^■A^• Can. 

Minister for Disabled Soldiers and Social Affairs; J'rov. 

Quoc Chi.nh. 

Minlricr for Da River Projects: Ha l-iu Tan. 

Minister for Oil and Natural Gas: Dinh 1>'. c Tim 
Chairman of the Inspecforalc: Tran N.w; Ti uni.. 

Minister in charge of Cultural and Educational Vi’ork al 
the Prime Minister's Offi'ccrTR.AN qi-.a,-..,. Huv. 

Minister of the Prime Minister’s Office: Ih-.-g riii, 

Minister In charge of the Prime Minister's Office: Lu Hr 
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National Assembly, Political Organizations, Diplomatic Representation 

NATIONAL DEFENCE COUNCIL 
Chairman : Ton Dug Thang. . 

Vice-Chairman : Pham Van Dong. 

Members: Le Duan, Truong Chinh, Pham Hung, Vo 
Nguyen Giap, Nguyen Duy Trinh, Le Thanh Nghi, 

Tran Quoc Hoan, Van Tien Dung. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


The Sixth National Assembly, the first since 1946 to be 
based on nationwide elections, was elected on April 25th, 
1976. It consisted of 492 deputies, representing 79 electoral 
units and zones. Its first meeting took place in June and 
July 1976. 


Standing Committee 
Chairman: Truong Chinh. 

General Secretary: XuAN Thuy. 

Seven Vice-Chairmen, 13 permanent members, 3 alter- 
nate members. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Dang Congsan Viet-Nam {Communist Party of Viet-Nam): 
ic Blvd. Hoang Van Thu, Hanoi; f. 1976; party of 
Government; formerly the Viet-Nam Workers’ Party 
which succeeded the Communist Party of Indochina, 
f- 1930; 1.553.000 mems,; pubis. Nhan Dan, Tap Chi 
Cong San. 

Politburo: 


14 fuU and 3 alternate members. 


LeDuan (Sec. Gen.) 
Truong Chinh 
Pham Van Dong 
Pham Hung 
Le Dug Tho 
V o Nguyen Giap 
Nguyen Duy Trinh 
Le Thanh Nghi 
Tran Quog Hoan 


Van Tien Dung 
Le Van Luong 
Nguyen Van Linh 
Vo Chi Cong 
Chu Huy Man 
To Huu 
V o Van Kiet 
Do Muoi 


Secretariat: 

Le Duan 
Le Dug Tho 
Nguyen Duy Trinh 
Nguyen Van Link 
T o Huu 


XuAN Thuy 
Nguyen Lam 
Song Hao 
Le Quang Dao 


Socialist Party: Hanoi; f. 1946; consists mainly of intelli- 
gentsia; Gen. Sec. Nguyen Xien; publ. To Quoc. 

Democratic Party: Hanoi; f. 1944; party of the middle 
classes, and intelligentsia; Sec.-Gen. Nghiem Xuan 
Yem. 


Ho Chi Minh Communist Youth Union; 60 Ba Trieu, 
Hanoi; f. 1931; 2,600,000 mems.; Sec. Vu Qu.\ng. 


Vietnamese Women’s Union: Hanoi; Pres. Ha Thi Que. 

Viet-Nam Fatherland Front: Hanoi; f. 1955; replaced 
the Lien-Viet (Popular National Front), the successor 
to Viet-Nam Doc-Lap Dong Minh Hoi (Revolutionary 
^eague for the Independence of Viet-Nam) or Viet- 
’a January 1977 the original organization 
agreed to merge with the National Front for the 
Liberation of South Viet-Nam and the Viet-Nam 
Alliance of National, Democratic and Peace Forces to 
form a single front; Chair. Hoang Quoc Viet. 


Albania: 49 Dien Bien Phu; Ambassador: Izedin Hajdini. 

Algeria: 12 Phan Chu Trinh; Ambassador: (vacant) (also 
accred. to Bangladesh and Laos). 

Australia: 66 Ly Thuong Iviet; Ambassador: John H 
Brook. 

Austria: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Bangladesh: Rangoon, Burma. 

Belgium: Hanoi. 

Bulgaria: 43 Tran Phu; Ambassador: Stoyan Stoev 
Konstantinov. • ' 

Burma: Ambassador: Hla Swe (also accred. to Laos). 

Burundi : Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Cambodia: 71 Tran Hung Dao (diplomatic relations were 
broken in December 1977). 

Canada: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO VIET-NAjM 
(In Hanoi unless otherwise stated) 


*^*"chen^Chi-fang.‘’“*’'"^' K°ang Dieu; Ambassador: 

®°"china®‘’'’'®’® ReP'^blic of 

'^“’’RoDRSz^DEf Rey! '^Ielba HernAndez 

Czechoslovakia. 13 Chu van An; Ambassador: Vladimir 

Denmark: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Egypt: 85 Ly Thuong Kiet; Ambassador: Ali Borai 

German ijemoMaPc'if Charles Malo. 

Dieter Doering. Phu; Ambassador: 
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Germany, Federal Republic: Ambassador: Peter Scholz. 
Guinea : Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Hungary: 47 Dien Bien Phu; Ambassador: Lajos Ivarsai. 
India: 58 Tran Hung Dao; Ambassador: Mandalam 
Ramaseshier Sivaramakrishnar. 

Indonesia: 50 Ngo Quyen; Ambassador: Hardi. 

Iran: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Iraq: Hotel Thong Nhat, 15 Ngo Quyen; Ambassador: 

Ala Safik al-Rawi (also accred. to Laos). 

Italy: Hotel Thong Nhat, 15 Ngo Quyen; Ambassador: 
(vacant), 

Japan: Hotel Thong Nhat, 15 Ngo Quyen; Ambassador: 
Takaaki Hasegawa. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: 25 Cao Ba Quat; 

Ambassador : Kim Sang Chun. 

Laos: 22 Tran Binh Trong; Ambassador : ICamta Douang- 
Thongla. 

Madagascar: Ambassador: (vacant). 

Malaysia: Room 207, Hotel Thong Nhat, 15 Ngo Quyen; 

Ambassador : Mohamed Yusof bin Hitam. 

Mali : Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Mauritania: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Mexico: Ambassador : (vacant), 

Mongolia: 39 Tran Phu; Ambassador: Dendevyne 
Tserendorj, 

Nepal: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Netherlands: Charge d'affaires; Joh.n Dollema.v. 

New Zealand: Peking. People’s Republic of China. 

Nigeria: Peking, People's Republic of China. 

Norway : Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Pakistan: Hotel Thong Nhat, 15 Ngo Quyen; Ambassador: 

Ashfaque Ahmeo Khan (also accred. to Laos). 

Poland: 3 Chua Mot Cot; Ambassador: J6 zef Puta, 
Romania: 5 Le Hong Phong; Ambassador: Tudor Zam- 
FiRA (also accred. to Laos). 

Rwanda: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Senegal: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

SomsUa: Afubassador: Mohamed Ismail Kahi.v. 

Sri Lanka; Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Sweden: 4 Pham Su Manh; Ambassador: (vacant). 
Switzerland: 27 Pho Quang Trung, P.O.B. 24; Ambas- 
sador: Hans Muller (also accred. to Laos). 

Syria: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Tanzania: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Tunisia: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Uganda: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

U.S.S.R.r^g Tran Phu; Ambassador: Boris Tchapline. 
United Kingdom: 16 Pho Ly Thuong Kiet; Ambassador: 
J- W. D. Margetson. 

Yomen Arab Republic; Peking, People’s Republic of China. 
Yemen, People’s Democratic Republic: Peking, People s 
Republic of China. 

Yugoslavia; 273 Tran Hung Dao; Ambassador; Ekrem 
Duric. 

Zaire: Peking, People’s Republic of China. 

Zambia: Poking. People’s Republic of China 


Viet-Nam also has diplomaticrclations with AfghanBbin, 

^ngola. Argentina, Benin. Cameroon, Cape N 

Rica. Cyprus, Equatorial Guinea. Ethiopja, Gabon, 

T’’'-' Gambia. Gliana, Greece, Guinea-Bissau. Gu>. a. 

Iceland, the Ivory Coast, Jamaica, Kuwait, 
Luxembourg. Maldives, Malta. 

I unama, the Philippines, Portugal. Sao Tome and I ' • 
Singapore, Spain, Sudan, Thailand, Togo and LpiX-r \ oH.a 


Diplomatic R&preseniaiion. Judicial System, Rfligioi: 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Judicial System, based on French lines, has been 
Aoroughly revised since 1954, The Supreme Court in 
Hanoi is^ the chief court and exercises ciWl and crinsinal 
jurisdiction over all lower courts. There arc People’s 
Courts in District towns, and a number of military' court.s. 
The observance 0/ the laws is the concern of the People’s 
Organs of Control, under a Supreme People's Organ of 
Control. 

Chairman of the Supreme People’s Court: Pham V,\n Bach 

Chairman of the Supreme People’s Organ of Control; Tran 
Huu Due. 


RELIGION 

Traditional Vietnamese religion included elements of all 
three Chinese religions: Mahayana Buddhism, T.ioism 
and Confuciam'sm. Its most widespread feature was the 
cult of ancestors, practised in individual household.s and 
clan temples. In addition, there were (and remain) a wide 
variety of Buddhist sects, and the sects belonging to the 
"new” religions of Caodaism and Hoa Hao; and a Catholic 
Church. 

BUDDHISM 

North: A Buddhist organization has e.vistod since 193-!, 
grouping Buddhists loyal to the Democratic Republic. 

South: The Unified Buddhist Church, formed in 19O4, 
incorporated several disparate groups, including the 
"militant” An-Quang group (mainly natives of centra! 
Viot-Nara), the group of Thich Tam Chau (mainly northern 
emigres in Saigon) and the southern Buddhists of tlio 
Xa-Loi temple. The situation since April 1975 is unclear, 
but one Buddhist group was represented in tlie Nation.al 
Liberation Front by Thicli Tliicn Hao, head of the Luc- 
Hoa Buddhist Association. 

Unttet! Buddhist Church ; Pres. Thich Tri Thu. 

CAODAISM 

Formally inaugurated in 1926, this is a syncretic 
religion based on spiritualist seances with a predominant!}’ 
ethical content, but sometimes with political overtones. 
A number of different sects e.xist, of which tJie mo-rf 
politically involved (1940-75) was that of Tay-Ninh. 
Another sect, the Tion-’i'hien, has been ropre.'^ented in tl-.c 
National Liberation Front since its inception. Together 
the sects arc said to number two million adopts. They live 
mostly in the south. 

HOA HAO 

Anew manifestation of an older religion called Bun Son 
Ky Huong, the Hoa Hao sect mas founde’l by Huyiib Phu 
So in 1939, and at one time claimed 1.5 million adherenfi 
in southern Viet-Nam. Its fate since ,-\p:ii 1975 is un- 
certain, in view of its aiiti-commimist stand since 

C.\THOLIClS^^ 

The Vietnamese Church has cxiste i tince the 17:!; 
centurv, and since the lO-los Iws been led nmsnly by 
Viotnamoso priests. Manv Catholic'^ mow! from •’'> 

South Viet-Nam in 1054-55 ‘o avoid hvim.’ nmPr Com- 
munist rule, but some renmined in tlw north. 1 (ww ;<re 
about three million Catholics {htenehnut the couritr;. 

AnCHI’lSUO!:: 

Hanoi: Cardinal Josirnr MArsi: Tr::; Suv Kiiun. 
Hu6;Most Rev. PmLtrrn Nguvln Kir U;:;.’-’. 

Ho Chi Minh Cify: Mo-t Kev. Paul Nguv: n V.-.n 
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VIET-NAM 


THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

Hanoi 

Hanoi Wloi {New Hanoi): 44 Ave. Le Thai To; f. 1976. 

Nhan Dan {The People): 71 Hang Trong St.; f. 1946: 
official organ of the Communist Party; Editor Hoang 
Tung; circ. 100,000. 

Quan Doi Nhan Dan {People’s Army): 7 Blvd. Phan Ding 
Phung; f. 1950; published by the Army. 

Ho Chi Minh Citv 

Dai Doan ICet {Great Union): 174-6 Vo Thi San St.; f. 1977; 
organ of the Viet-Nam Fatherland Front. 

Saigon Giai Phong {Saigon Liberation): 432 Xo-Viet 
Nghe-Tinh St.; f. 1975. 

Tin Sang {Morning News): L 1963, re-established 1975: 
independent; Editor Ngo Cong Due. 

. . PERIODICALS 
There are about 45 regional periodicals. 

Chinh Nghia (Justice): Hanoi; Catholic; Weekly. 

Cong Giao va Dan Toe {Catholics and the Nation) : Ho Chi 
Minh City; f. 1975; Catholic; Weekly; Editor Nguyen 
Dinh-Thi. 

Lao Dong {Labour)': Hanoi; weekly; organ of Federation 
of Trade Unions; circ. 72,000. 

Nghien Cuu Kinh To {Economic Research): Hanoi; every 
two months. 

Nghion Cuu Lich Su {Historical Research): 38 Hang 
Chuoi St., Hanoi; organ of Institute of History; Dir 
Nghuyen Khanh Toan. 

Nhan Dan Nong Thong {Peasantry) : Hanoi; twice weekly; 
agricultural supplement; circ. 21,000. 

Phu Nu Viet-Nam {Vietnamese Women): 47 Hang Chuoi, 
Hanoi; women’s magazine. 

Tap Chi Cong San {Communist Review): 28 rue Tran Binh 
Trong; monthly; f. 1955 as Hoc Tap: political and 
theoretical organ of the Communist Party; circ. 
100,000. 

Tap Chi Van Hoc {Review of Literature): 20 Ly Thai To 
St.. Hanoi; f. i960; organ of Institute of Literature; 
every two months; Dir. Hoang Trung Tong. 

Thong Tin Ly Luan: Hanoi; theoretical information; twice 
monthly. 

Tien Phong {Vanguard): 15 rue Ho Xuan Huong, Hanoi; 
f. 1957; three times weekly; organ of the Youth Move- 
ment; circ. 16,000. 

To Quoc {Fatherland): 53 Nguyen Du St., Hanoi; f. 1946; 
organ of Viet-Nam Socialist Party. 

Triet Hoc: Hanoi; philosophical review. 

Van Nghe {Arts and Letters): 17 Tran Quoc Tuan St., 
Hanoi; f. 1949; Published by Association for Letters 
and Fine Art. 

Viet-Nam: 79 Ly Thuong Kiet St., Hanoi; f. 1954; 
illustrated monthly; published by Committee for 
Cultural Relations rvith Foreign Countries; Vietnamese, 
Russian, Chinese, French, Spanish and English; circ. 
86,000; Dir. Le Ba Thuyen. 

Viet-Nam Courier: 46 Tran Hung Dao, Hanoi; monthly; 
Committee for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries; English and French editions. 

Vietnamese Studies: 46 Tran Hung Dao, Hanoi; quarterly; 
English and French editions. 


The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Viet-Nam Nev/s Agency: 5 Blvd. Ly Thuong Kiet, Hanoi. 
Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): 18 Phung Khac Khoan, 
Hanoi ; Chief J ean Thoraval. 

Czechoslovak News Agency (OTA): 63 Hoang Dieu St., 
Hanoi. 

Novosti Press Agency {U.S.S.R.): APN Representation, 15 
Thuyen Quang St., Hanoi; Bureau Chief Igor V. 
Savvichev. 

Polska Ageneja Prasovia (PAP) {Poland): B17 Khu Kim 
Lien, Hanoi. 

Prensa Latina {Cuba): 66 Ngo Thi Nham, Hanoi. 

Tass {U.S.S.R.): 23 Cao Ba Quat, Hanoi. 

PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Viet-Nam Journalists’ Association: Hanoi; 2,500 mems.; 

Sec.-Gen. Luu Quy Ky. 


PUBLISHERS 

Su That {Truth) Publishing House: Hanoi; controlled by the 
Communist Party; Marxist classics, political and philo- 
sophical works. 

Foreign Languages Publishing House: Hanoi; Chief Editor 

Nguyen Khac Vien. 

Giao Due Publishing House: 81 Tran Hung Dao St., 
Hanoi; f. 1957; controlled by the Ministry of Education; 
school books; Man. Nguyen Van Hai. 

Khoa Hoc {Social Sciences) Publishing House: Hanoi. 

Lao Dong {Labour) Publishing House: Hanoi. 

Literary Publishing House: Hanoi; State-controlled. 

Nationalities Cultural Publishing Houso: Viet-Bac Publish- 
ing House, Viet-Bac. 

Pho Thong {Popularization) Publishing Houso: Hanoi. 

Popular Army Publishing House: Hanoi. 

Scientific Publishing House: Hanoi. 

Y Hoc {Medical) Publishing House: Hanoi. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Voice of Viet-Narn: 58 Quan-Su St., Hanoi; controlled 
by the Council of Ministers; separate programme 
network operating from Ho Chi Minh City; home 
service m Vietnamese; foreign service in English, 
Japanese, Korean, French, Cambodian, Laotian, Malay, 
bpanish, Thai, Cantonese and Standard Chinese, 
Indonesian and Russian; Dir.-Gen. Tran Lam. 

there were 510,000 radio receivers in North 
Viet-Nam, and m 1972 there were 5 million in South Viet- 


VISION 

Viet-Nam in 1966 
Viet-Nam in 1970. In 1976 there were 
television stations at Hanoi, Hue, Qui-Nhon, Da-Nang, 
Nha-Trang, Ho Chi Minh City and Can-Tho 
receiverr approximately two million television 
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VIET-NAM 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

Hanoi 

The State Bank of Viet-Nam is the state's sole banking 
system, with branches all over the country and a neBvork 
of reconstruction banks, foreign trade banks, savings funds 
and credit co-operatives. In November 1975 27 private 
banks were operating in south Viet-Nam. 

State Bank of Viet-Nam (Viet-bank); 7 Lo-Lai St., Hanoi; 
f, 1951; central bank of issue; 612 branches and sub- 
branches; Min. Gen. Dir. Tran Duong; Vice-Mins. 
Dep. Gen. Dirs. Le Due, Vu Duy Hieu. 

Bank for Foreign Trade of Viet-Nam (Vietcombank): 47-^9. 
Ly-Thai-To St., Hanoi; f. 1963; the only bank in the 
country authorized to deal with foreign currencies and 
international payments; Chair. Tran Duong; First 
Deputy Chair, and Dir. Gen. Dao Viet Doan; Deputy 
Chairmen Mai Huu Ich, Le Hoang. 

State Bank of Viet-Nam (Southern Branch): Ho Chi Minh 
City; f. 1976; Gov. Tran Duong. 

Viet-Nam Thuong Tin {Commercial Credit Bank of Viet- 
Nam)'. Ho Chi Minh City; f. 1955; re-organized 1975; 
entrusted with certain foreign transactions. 

INSURANCE 

Viet-Nam Insurance Co. (Baoviol): 7 Ly Thuong Kiet, 
Hanoi; state company; marine insurance. 


Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport and Tourism 

fitinezport {Viet-Nam National minerals Ext>ori-Imporl 
Corporation): 35 Hai Ba Trung, Hanoi; exports minerals 
and metals, quarrj' products, building materials, 
chemical products, pharmaceutical products; imports 
coal, metals, pharmaceutical and chemical products, 
industrial and building materials, fuels and oils, asphalt, 
fertilizers, gypsum and cement bags. 

Neforimez {Viet-Nam National Forest and Native Produce 
Export-Import Corporation): ig Ba Trieu St., Hanoi; 
imports coconut products, rubber and wood and 
cxportsoils, forest products and miscellaneous products. 

Tcchnoimport {Viet-Nam National Complete Eguiprnent 
Import and Technical Exchange Corporation): 16-18 
Trang Thi St., Hanoi; imports industrial plant. 

Tocontap {Viet-Nam National Sundries Export-Import 
Corporation): 36 Ba Trieu St., Hanoi; imports and 
exports consumer goods. 

Transaf {Vict-Nam National Eorcigi: Trade Cot potation): 
46 Tho Kycn, Hanoi; import and export transaction' 
with foreign co-operative societies and firms in con- 
sumer goods; foodstuffs and handicrafts; re-exports; 
compensation trade; agents for all commercial trans- 
actions. 

Xunhetaba {Viet-Nam State Corporation for Export and 
Import of Books, Periodicals and other Cultural Com- 
modities): 32 Hai Ba Trung, Hanoi. 

Fafim {Viet-Nam Slate Film Distribution Enterprise): 49 
Nguj'en Trai, Hanoi; export and import of films; 
organization of film shows and participation of Viet- 
namese films in international film exhibitions. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Chamber of Commerce of the Socialist Republic of Viet- 

Nam (VietCOChamber) : 33 Ba Trieu St., Hanoi; attached 

organizations are; 

Vinacontrol {Goods Control Office): 96 Yet Kicu St., 
Hanoi. 

Foreign Trade Arbitration Committee: 33 Ba Trieu St., 
Hanoi; settles disputes arising from foreign trade 
transactions between Vietnamese and foreign 
economic organizations. 

Maritime Arbitration Committee: 33 .Ba Tneu St.. 
Hanoi; settles and exercises jurisdiction over dis- 
putes arising from sea transportation. 

Viet-Nam Exhibition and Advertising Agency (Vinexad): 
33 Ba Trieu St., Hanoi; organizes commercial 
exhibitions in Viet-Nam and abroad. 

All foreign trade activities are directed and controlled 
by the State through the intermediary of the Jbiustry ol 
Foreign Trade. To this effect, several National Import- 
Export Corporations have been set up {see below). 


Foreign Trade Corporations 
Aerexport {Viet-Nam National Agricultural Produce and 
Foodstuffs Export-Import Corporation): 6 i rang 1 mu 
Hanoi; imports and exports agricultural produc 
foodstuffs. 

Ai1export(FiW -Nam National Handicrafts and Arts Artie es 
Export-Import Corporation): 

Hanoi; deals in craft products and art materials. 

Machinoimport {Viet-Nam National Machinery 

Import Corporation) : 8 Trang Thicn St., Hanoi; impo. ts 
And exports machinery and tools. . 

Meranimex {Viet-Nam National Marine 

Products Import and Export Corporation): D Cu cmn^ 

E^n St., Haiphong; exports v,--- shell- 

frozen meat, eggs, animal feeds, furs and 
fish and seaweed. 
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All commercial and non-commercial payments to foreign 
countries are effected through the Bank of Foreign Trade 
of Viet-Nam. 


TRADE UNIONS 

Vict-Nam General Federation of Trade Unions: Cb.air. 
Hoang Quoc Viet; f. 1976 from merger of the Southern 
Viet-Nam Trade Union Federation and the following: 
Tong Cong Doan Viol-flam (T.C.D.) {Viet-Nam Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions): 82 Tran Hung Dao, Hanoi; 
f. 1946; 1,200,000 mems.; Fkes. Hoang Quoc Viet; 
Gen. Sec. Nguyen Due Thuan; pubis. Viet-Nam 
Trade Unions (in English, French and Spanish), 
Lao Dong, Cong Doan. 


TRANSPORT AND TOURISM 

RAILWAYS 

Vict-Nam National Railways: Hanoi; Gov.;rnm( nt ov.ar I. 
total length of track (1974) 2,407 km.; lines reported to 
be in operation arc: Hanoi-Haiphong (lo.) kni-), 
Haiioi-.Muc Nam Quan {lOe km.'. H.inoi- 1 h.ui.: 
Hoa (167 km.), Hanoi-Laokay (206 km.), Don.g Anii- 
Thai Nguyen (51 km.). In Deccnib'T igj(> a Ijrc, 
1,690 km. in length was opened iK-tv'cer. H.ino: e.v.'A 
Ho Chi Minh City. 

ROADS 

National Automobile Transport Undrrlaklng: Hinr)-.. f 
1951 ; operates long distance and municip:^! b*J3 r or-. ; 

In 1974 there were jz.otS ru.-.d'.. 






VIET-NAM 

East Asian ports, mainly Haiphong/Ho Chi Minh City- 
Hong Kong-Singapore, Heungnam-Chungjin and main 
Japanese ports; provides services to and from the 
Black Sea and western and northern Europe; arranges 
shipments from Haiphong to any port in the world. 
Viet-Nam Ocean Shipping Agency (VOSA): n Tran Phu 
St., Haiphong; in charge of performing all such 
facilities as may be required for the coming and going 
of merchant shipping, of loading and unloading 
operations, lighterage, fonvarding and reception of 
goods, tallying, weighing and measuring, warehousing, 
reconditioning and repacking of damaged goods; 
arranging the booking of cargo, the chartering, pur- 
chase and sale of vessels and the settlement of marine 
casualties and insurance; brs. in Ho Chi Minh City, 
Da-Nang, Hon-Gay and Carn-Pha. 

Nam-Hal : 20 Nguyen-Cong-Tru, Ho Chi Minh City. 
Nam-Tien : 1 14 Vo-Di-Nguy, Ho Chi Minh City. 

Vfet-Nam Thuy-Bo-Van-Tai Cong-Ty: 10 Ton-Dam, Ho 
Chi Minh City. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Viet-Nam’s principal airport is Gia Lam, near Hanoi. 
It caters for domestic and foreign traf&c and is being 
extended to take 707s. There are also civil airports at Phu 
Bai, Da-Nang and Tan Son Nhut, 


Transport and Tourism, Universities 

Air Viet-Nam: Hanoi; f. 1954; Government-owned; con- 
trols all services; operates services between Hanoi and 
Ho Chi Minh City and other internal routes, and 
services to Vientiane and Bangkok. 

The following foreign airlines also serve Viet-Nam: 
Aeroflot, Civil Aviation Administration of China (CAAC), 
Interflug and Thai Airwaj^s. The Vietnamese Government 
has agreed, in principle, to permit Air France to operate in 
Viet-Nam. 

TOURISM 

Vietnamtourism (Viet-Nam Travel Service)-. 54 Nguyen Du 
St., Hanoi; Dir. Ho Van Phong. 


UNIVERSITIES 

University of Hanoi: Hanoi; about 90,000 students. 

University of Hu6: 3 rue lo Loi, Hue; 288 teachers, 6,251 
students. 

Ho Chi Minh University: 3 Cong-Tryong Chien-Si, Ho Chi 
Minh City; f. 1955, reorganized 1975-76; 670 teachers, 
53,800 students. 



WEST INDIES ASSOCIATED STATES 

ANTIGUA DOMINICA ST. CHRISTOPHER*-NEVIS-ANGUILLA 

ST. LUCIA ST. VINCENT 

A group of Caribbean islands sharing a common relationship with Britain and participating in regional co-nperativc 

organizations. > - 


INTRODUCTION 


Associate Status: During 1966 the British Government 
and each of the Windward and Leeward Islands, e.xccpt 
Montserrat, concluded a number of agreements establishing 
a new non-colonial relationship between the United 
Kingdom and the following former colonies (dates of 
association in brackets): Antigua (Februar}' 27th, 1967), 
Dominica (March ist, 1967), Grenada (March 3rd, 1967), 
St. Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla (February 27th, T967), 
St. Lucia (March ist, 1967), St. Vincent (October 27th, 
1969). The association is free and voluntary and can be 
terminated unilaterally by either party. Association noth 
Grenada was terininated on February 7th, 1974. 
December 1975 the Associated States declared that they 
would seek independence separately, as they had given 
up hope of regional political unity. 

On July 28th, 1971, the United Kingdom Government 
adopted legislation which had the effect of restoring direct 
British rule to Anguilla, whOe retaining the formal unity 
of the Associated State. 


Delence and External Affairs: The British Government 
retains responsibility for defence and external affairs and 
there is a British Government Representative for the 
islands to supervise this aspect of the arrangements. 
External affairs and defence policy are conducted in close 
consultation with the governments oi the Associated 
States, to whom authority may be delegated in the 
following affairs: membership of international organiza- 
tions of which the United Kingdom is a member, trade 
agreements, agreements of local concern negotiated with 
Caribbean members of the Commonwealth, agreements of 
a financial, cultural or scientific nature with any Com- 
monwealth member or with the U.S.A., and agreement 
relating to migration. The Associated States are to provide 
any defence facilities that might be requested by the 
British Government. 


British Government Representative: Eric le Tocq, c.m.g., 
George Bldg., P.O.B. 227, Castries. St. Lucia. 

Internal Government: Each State exercises full intcraM 
self-government. TTie Queen is Head of State ana 
represented in each case by a Governor. The struc re o 
internal government is regulated by separate consU 
for each island. Dominica, St. Kitts, St. Lucia an . 
Vincent have unicameral parliaments of zr, g, r 7 a 


members respectively, with three nominated members and 
one ex officio member. Antigua has a bicameral legislature, 
consisting of an Upper and a Lower House. The life of 
parliament is five years in each case. The Premier .and 
Cabinet of each State are responsible to the parliament. 

Constitutional Amendments: The association agreements 
may be terminated at any time, either by an Associated 
State, after necessary legislation has been passed, or by the 
British Government, which may declare tlie State inde- 
pendent. Legislation terminating the association requires 
a two-thirds majority in the Lower House and a two-thirds 
majority in a referendum, except if the association is 
terminated for the purpose of joining a federation, union 
or association with an independent Commonwealth country 
in the Caribbean. Constitutional amendments may take 
place only in the territory concerned. Amendments in- 
volving basic clauses of the Constitutions (e.g. funda- 
mental freedoms) would require approval of two-thirds 
of the members of the parliament or of two-thirds of the 
electorate. In the case of Antigua, both provisions would 
need to be satisfied before such an amendment could be 
passed. 

Judicial Syjfom: A Regional Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture has been established for the five Associated States and 
is composed oi a High Court of Justice and a Court of 
Appeal, the latter replacing the Eastern Caribbean Court 
of Appeal. The jurisdiction of the High Court includes 
fundamental rights and freedoms, membership of the 
parliaments, and matters concerning the interpretation of 
the constitutions of the Associated States. 

Cltizonshlp: Citizens of the Associated States continue 
to be citizens of tlie United Kingdom and colonies. Should 
the association be terminated, separate citizenship for 
each State will become operative, and will apply to tliose 
bom in the territoiy, those whose fathers were citizens of 
the territory, and women married to citizens of the 
territory. 

Other Provisions: Tlie as,sociation arrangements .al>o 
provide for the establishment of Police and Public Service 
Commissions, entrenched constitutional clauses an Huni.an 
Rights, the continuation of British polici'‘s on trade, aid 
and immigration in the Associated States, and the prospect 
of future regional co-operation in the Caribbe.an area. 


, ,,,, j cf rhrktonher a.s part of the state, it is almost inva 
* While this island is officially named St. Chnsiopii<.i j 


.riabiv abure'. 
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WEST INDIES ASSOCIATED STATES Regional Coimnon Services 

REGIONAL COMMON SERVICES 


WEST INDIES (ASSOCIATED STATES) 
COUNCIL OF TnllNISTERS 

Bridge St., Castries, St. Lucia 

The Council of Ministers is composed of the Premiers of 
the Associated States, the Prime Minister of Grenada and 
the Chief Minister of Montserrat, and is responsible for 
such regional undertakings as broadcasting, seismological 
surveys, etc., and the initiation of further co-operative 
projects. A Regional Development Bank was established 
in October 1969. Other recommendations include tourist 
development, the development and co-ordination of 
industry, agriculture and fisheries, the establishment of 
joint marketing boards and joint commercial bodies. 

The Council meets regularly, the chairmanship rotating 
annually,. and decisions are taken by a majority vote. 

The Secretariat is responsible for convening meetings, 
the transmission of Council decisions to member govern- 
ments, the surveillance of the development of regional 
projects, and the administration of the overseas offices of 
the Council in London and Montreal. 

Executive Secretary: Augustus Compton, a.i. 

SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 

St. George’s, Grenada 

The West Indies Associated States Supreme Court was 
established in 1967 and since 1974 has been kno\vn as The 
Supreme Court of Grenada and the West Indies Associated 
States. Its jurisdiction extends to the Independent 
Territory of Grenada, the five Associated States, Mont- 
serrat and the British Virgin Islands. It is composed of a 
High Court of Justice and a Court of Appeal. The High 
Court is composed of the Chief Justice and six Puisne 
Judges. The Court of Appeal is presided over by the Chief 
Justice and includes two other. Justices of Appeal. Juris- 
diction of the High Court includes fundamental rights and 
freedoms, membership of the parliaments, and matters 
concerning the interpretation of the constitutions of the 
Associated States. Appeals from the Court of Appeal lie to 
the Privy Council. 

Chief Justice: The Hon. Sir Maurice Davis. 


FINANCE 

East Caribbean Currency Authority: P.O.B. 89. Basseterre, 
St. Kitts; f. 1965: responsible for issue of currency in 
Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, St. Kitts- 
Ne vis- Anguilla, St. Lucia, St. Vincent; Man. Dir. 
Cecil Jacobs. 

CURRENCY 

100 cents = I East Caribbean dollar (EC $) . 

Coins: i, 2. 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents. 

Notes: 1. 5. 20 and 100 dollars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977) ■ 

£1 sterlings EC S4.95; 

U.S. Sl = EC $2.70. 

EC SlOO = ;f20.20 = U.S. S37.OO. 

Note: For details of previous changes in the exchange 
rate, see the section on Montserrat, British Dependent 
Territories. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

. EASTERN CARIBBEAN COMMON MARKET 

Established January 1968 in Antigua by the West 
Indies Associated States Council of Ministers and Barbados. 

Executive Secretary: George E. Williams. 

TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 

Federation of Primary Producers of the British Caribbean, 

Ltd.: Jamaica; Chair. R. L. M. Kirkwood. 

West Indian Limes Association (Inc.) : 2 Fasea St., St. 
Augustine, Trinidad; f. 1941; Pres. Dr. B. G. Mont- 
serin; Sec. Leon Vital. 

West Indian Sea Island Cotton Association (Inc.): Agri- 
cultural Development Bank, Wildey, St. Michael, 
Barbados; 4 mem. associations; Pres. E. Leroy Ward; 
Sec. D. A. Lewis, 

Sugar Association of the Caribbean (Inc.): 80 Abercrbmby 
Street, Port of Spain, Trinidad; f. 1942; 5 mem. 
associations; Chair. G. H. Maingot; pubis. S.A.C. 
Handbook, S.A.C. Annual Report, Proceedings oj 
Meetings of IV.I. Sugar Technologists. 

Windward Islands Banana Grov/ers’ Association: Castries, 
St. Lucia; Pres. I. H. Sinson; Man. Dir. D. A. 
Perryman, m.b.e.; Sec. A. V. Grell. 

Windward islands Cocoa Board: Grenada. 


TRANSPORT 

SHIPPING 

West Indies Shipping Corporation (WI8C0): 48-50 Sack- 
ville St.. Port of Spain, Trinidad; operates regional 
shipping service. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

LIAT (1974) Ltd.: Coolidge Airport, Antigua; f. 1956 as 
Leeward Island Air Transport; shares are held by the 
governments of Montserrat, Grenada, Barbados, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Jamaica, Guyana and the 
Associated States; services to 19 East Caribbean islands 
from Trinidad to Puerto Rico; fleet of 5 HS-748 and 5 
BN2-24 Islander (owned by LIAT’s subsidiaries); Man. 
Dir. Raymond H. Linds.ay. 

Four Island Air Services Ltd.: wholly owned subsidiary of 
LIAT; runs scheduled services between Antigua, 
Barbuda, St. Kitts and Nevis. 

Inter Island Air Services Ltd.: wholly owned subsidiary of 
LIAT; runs scheduled services between St. Vincent, 
the Grenadines, Grenada and St. Lucia. 


TOURISM 

Eastern Caribbean Tourist Association (ECTA): ECTA 
Secretariat, P.O.B. 146, St. John’s, Antigua; f. 1967; 
mems.: Antigua. Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, 
St, Kitts-Nevis, St. Lucia and St. Vincent,' Exec. Dir- 
Yvonne Maginley, m.b.e. 
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WEST INDIES ASSOCIATED STATES 


A r.figna 


ANTIGUA 


The Associated State of Antigua, -with its two dependen- 
cies, Barbuda and Redonda, lies in the Leeward Islands. 
Production of sugar, which was for many years the 
dominant crop, was discontinued in 1972 but re-started in 
1977. The production of sea island cotton, maize. \’cgetables 
and fruit is being encouraged. Tourism is an important 
feature of the economy and now accounts for 40 per cent 
of G.N.P. There are plans to revive the petroleum refining 
industry and to develop light industr}’ in an effort to 
reduce unemployment (estimated at 50 per cent). 

STATISTICS 

Area (sq. miles): 170^ (Antigua 108, Barbuda 62, Redonda 

i)- 

Population (1975): 71,000, St. John’s (capital) 24,000. 
Agriculturq: Sugar (1970) 15,400 tons, (1971) 11.085 tons; 
Cotton {1969) 3,855 lb., (1971) 6.801 lb,, (1975) 94.5 
metric tons. 

Finance (1976 est.):,E.'cpenditure EC SsG.am. 

External Trade (1974): Imports EC ?I43,749,500; E-xports 
EC $66,468,300. 

Tourism (1977): 67,412 visitors (by air). 

Education (1975): Schools 72, Pupils 17,521. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

Governor: Sir Wilfred E. Jacobs, k.b., o.b.e., q.c. 
CABINET 
[Fehniayy 1978) 

Premier and Minister of Planning, Development and 
External Affairs: Vere C. Bird, Sr. 

Minister of Economic Development and Tourism: Lester 
Bird. 

Minister of Public V/orks; Ernest Williams. 

Attorney General : Cosmos Phillip. 

Minister of Agriculture and Supplies; John St. Luce. 

Minister of Home Affairs and Labour: Adolphus Free- 
land. 

Minister of Education and Culture: Joseph Myers. 

Minister of Finance: Reuben Harris. 

Minister of Barbuda Affairs: Christopher O'Mard. 


Minister without Portfolio: Lionel Hurst. 


SENATE 

President; W. K. Heath. 

Vice-President: Bradley Carrot. 

Nominated rdombors; 10. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Speaker: C. L. Murray. 

Glficial Member: The Attomey-Generah 

Elected Members: 17. 

Clerk: L. Dowe. 


Elections, February 1976 


_ Party 

Seats 

^tttigua Labour Party . • • ■ 

eogressive Labour Movement . 

Independent ...••• 

1 1 

5 

i 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Antigua Labour Party: P.O.B. 424, St. John’s; Ch.nir. 
Lester Bird; Leader Vere C. Bnhj; puhl. TJ.y 
Worker’s Foiff (twice weekly). 

Progressive Labour Movement: St, John’s: i. 1970; govern- 
ment party; Leader George llEKnicra W ’ M . rnv : pub!. 
The Leader (twice weekly). 

RELIGION 

ANGLICAN 

The Diocese of Antigua is made up of i; islands; 
-Antigua, St. Kitts, Ncvi.s, .tnguilia, Barbuda, .Mont.-errat, 
Dominica, Saba, St. Maarten, .-truba, St, Bartliolomew and 
St. Eustatius; the total number of Anglican.^ is alx)ut 
60,000. The See City is St. John's. 

Bishop of Antigua: The Rt. Rev. Orland Linds a v. 

Bishop’s Lodge, P.O.B. 23, St. John’s. 

Publication: The Angelus (diocesan newspaper). 

ROMAN C.^THOLIC 

Bishop of St. John's: The Rt. Rev. Joseph Oliver Bowers. 
Catholic Offices, P.O.B. 836, St. John’s. 

There are also ?vIcthodist, Pcntecosta. 1 , Sevcntli D.>y 
Adventist and ^Moravian places of worship. 


THE PRESS 

The Leader: Gregg Printcry, Michael Mount, P.O.B. i^Ki. 
St. John’s, f. 1975; twice weekly; official oruan of the 
Progre.ssive Labour .Movement; Editor Basil Peters. 

Outlet: St. John’s; f. 1975; fortnightly; ]nilil. by the 
Antigua Caribbean Liberation .Movement (.Sf.l.M); 
Editor Elekton Jeffer-s; circ. 2.500. 

The Worker’s Voice: 46 Nortli St,. St. Jolin’-;. f dmi. 
twice weeklv; official organ of the Labour P.irty: 
Editor William Robinson {acting): circ. 1,300 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Antigua Government Public Information Division: Preu.g I 's 
Office, Factory Bd., St. John's; Gen Man I'rU'c,;' : } r. 
Harris; comprises: 

Antigua and Barbuda Broadcasting Service: P o l; s-n. 
St. John's; f. 195O; Broadc.’sting Offit-r I'evi: 
Looby. 

ABS Television: P.O.B 12 S 0 . .St Jnhn'.s; govcniin-N!!- 
owned; f, 1964 ; operate- two eiiannel';. on.- to 
Antigua and one to .Montscr.'.at, .Man ^ e'tr! r:i. 
.Matthew 

Radio ZDK: Grenville Radio Ltd. PO.f! line s; 
John',':; f. 1970; .Nlan. Ivor Bird 
In 1976 there were about is.o'o r.'.di'i 's.o'-.! 

television sets. 


FINANCE 


Antigua Commercial Bank Ltd.: St. .•..ar.-A r 
Sts., P.O.B. os. St. John’s; f. lo.'i: ""t.i 
Man. C.W. Dickson. 


c! 7 h: 
c.rp J 


Antigua and Barbuda Development Bank: 

Fm.ance Bldg., St. Mary':- St. John 1 

.'l.in Hi.r.v.ard S. Pf ' Civet- 

Bank of Nova Scotia: Hwh S; , s: t 


Wvcr.r.ywv^y. 
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Barclays Bank International Ltd.: brs. in St. John's: 
P.O.B. 225 (Man. Austin L. Sealey), and P.O.B. 740 
(Acting Man. James A. King); agency at All Saints. 

Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce: High St., St. John's; 
Man. L. D. Pistone. 

Royal Bank of Canada: Head OfiSce; Place vnie Marie, 
Montreal; High St. and Market St.. St. John's; Man. 
K. E. D. Fisher. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Antigua Chamber of Commerce: Church St., St. John’s; 
f. 1944; 63 metns.; Pres. Calvin A. Rodgers; Man. 
O. Flax; publ. News Bulletin (monthly). 

Antigua Cotton Growers’ Association: Dunbars, St. John's; 
Chair. H. A. L. Francis; Sec. P. A. Blanchette. 

Employers’ Federation; Church St,. St John's; Dir. Cyril 

CUMBERBATCH. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Antigua Public Service Association: P.O.B. 747, St. John's, 
Antigua; 400 mems.; Pres. R. E. H, Lake; Gen. Sec. 
Ronald Joseph (acting). 

Antigua Trades and Labour Union: 46 North Street, St. 
John’s; f. 1940; about 9,000 mems.; Pres. William 
Robinson. 

Antigua Workers’ Union: Freedom Hall, Newgate St., 
St. John’s, Antigua; f. 1967; f. 1967; 10,000 mems.; 
Pres. M. Daniel; Gen. Sec. Keithlyn Smith. 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There are 150 miles of main roads and 450 miles of 


Antigua, Dominica 

secondary dry weather roads. Registered vehicles (1975) 
8.112. motor cycles 398. 

SHIPPING 

The main harbour is the St. J ohn’s Deep Water Harbour. 
There are two tugs for the berthing of ships, and modem 
cargo handling equipment. The harbour can also accom- 
modate three large cruise ships. 

The. following shipping lines use St. John’s: Atlantic, 
Booker, Booth, French, Harrison, Royal Netherlands, 
Nopal Lines, Sunrise Shipping, Saguenay and Caribbean 
Shipping. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Antigua’s Coolidge Airport has been remodelled and 
extended to accommodate jet aircraft. There is a small air 
strip at Codrington on Barbuda. 

LI AT (1974) Ltd.: {jsee under Regional Common Services — 
Transport). 

Antigua is also served by the following foreign airlines: 
Air BVI (British Virgin Islands), Air Canada, British 
Airways, BWIA (Trinidad), Caribbean Airways and 
Eastern. LIAT operates scheduled and chartered services 
to Barbuda. 

TOURISM 

Tourism is the main industry. There were 57,191 
visitors in 1976. There are 30 hotels with a total of 1,130 
rooms. 

Antigua Department of Tourism: High St., P.O.B. 363. 

St. John’s; Man. Mrs. E. Hill-Thibou. 

Eastern Caribbean Tourist Association (EOT A) Secretariat: 

(see under Regional Common Services — 'Tourism). 


DOMINICA 


Dominica is the most northerly of the Windward Islands, lying between Guadeloupe and Martinique About a quarter of 
the total area of the island is under cultivation, exploitation being limited to the volcanic soils The chief agricultural 
pursuit is the growing of bananas, followed closely by citrus fruit, particularly the lime, which besides Droducing edible 
fruit and juices, also yields various essential oils which are of value in pharmaceutical products Oranges cocoa vanilla and 
coconuts are other crops. Production is mainly carried on from small holdings owned and worked by peasant farmers who 

supply both home needs and an export trade. ^ ' 

STATISTICS 


Area: 289.5 sq. miles. 

Population (1970 census): 70,302, Roseau (capital) 10,157; 

(1976 estimate): 79,550, Roseau 18,141. 

Agriculture (1976): Bananas (exports) 74,823,103 lb.. 
Grapefruit (exports) 5,537,522 lb. 

Finance (1976/77): Revenue EC $28,516,931; Expenditure 
EC $30,983,606. 

External Trade (1976): Imports EC$49.8m., Exports 
EC $29. im. 

Tourism (1976): 24,005 visitors. 

Education (1975): Primary schools 57, Secondary schools 
7, Colleges 3; Primary school pupils 20,740, Secondary 
school students 2,415, College students 260. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

The Governor: H.E, Sir Louis Cools-Lartigue, o.b.e. 

CABINET 
(February 1978) 

Premier: Patrick R. John. 

Deputy Premier and Minister for Education, Youth Affairs 
and Co-operatives: H. L. Christian. 


Minister for Finance and Consumer Protection: Victor 
Riviere. 

Minister for Agriculture, Lands, Fisheries and Natural 
Resources; Oliver Seraphim. 

Minister for Home Affairs, Health and Welfare: Randolph 
Baniss. 

Minister of Communications, Works and Hydraulics: 

Osbourne Theodore. 

Attorney-General; L. I. Austin, o.b.e., q.c. 

HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: F. E. Degazon. 

Nominated Members: 3. 

Ex Officio Member: i. 

Elected Members: 21. 

Clerk: Mrs. M. Davis-Pierre. 

Electio n, March 1975 

Party 


Dominica Labour Party. 
Dominica Freedom Party 
Independents 


Seats 


16 

3 

2 
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POLITICAL PARTIES 

Dominica Labour Party: Roseau; f. 1970 as a result of split 
in the original Dominica Labour Party; Leader Hon. 
Patrick John. 

Dominica Freedom Party: Roseau; Leader of the Opposi- 
tion Miss M. Eugenia Charles. 

People's Democratic Party: Roseau. 


RELIGION 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Blihop of Roseau, Dominica: Rt. Rev. Arnold Boghaert; 
Bishop’s House, Roseau; 67,000 Catholics (1970), 

There are also Methodist, Pentecostal, Baptist, Church 
of Christ, Seventh Day Adventist, Jehovah's Witness and 
Anglican Churches. The Anglican Bishop of the Windward 
Islands is resident in St. Vincent. 


THE PRESS 

The Dominica Link: Roseau; Man. Parry Bellot; Editor 
Mark Sylvester. 

The Educator: 69 Queen Mary St, Roseau; weekly; 
Editor Eustace Francis; circ. 2,000. 

Government Gazette: Government Printery, Roseau; 
weekly; circ. 500. 

New Chronicle: P.O.B. 124, Roseau; f. 1909; progressive 
independent; Saturday; Man. J. P. Sampson; Editor 
J. J. King; circ. 3,000. 

The Star; 26 Bath Rd., Roseau; weekly; literary and 
political; Editor Phyllis Shand Allfrey; circ. 2,000. 


RADIO 

Dominica Broadcasting Corporation: Victoria St., Roseau; 
government station; 10 kW transmitter on the medium 
wave band; programmes received throughout Caribbean 
excluding Jamaica and Guyana; Man. Dennis Joseph. 
There were 9,000 radio receivers in 1977. 


FINANCE 

BANKS 

Dominica Agricultural and Industrial Development Bank. 

Man. Vans T. Leblanc. 

Dominica Co-operative Bank Ltd.: 9 Gt. Marlborough St.. 

Roseau; f. 1941; Pres, and Man. Dir. J. B. Charles. 
National Commercial and Development Bank; Man. 

McMilan Dorival. 

There is a Government Savings Bank with fourbranc ie-. 

Barclays Bank International Ltd.: 2 brs. in Roseau (P.aB. 
4 and P.O.B. 196); sub-br. and i agency; Senior Aian. 
Ian Layne. 

*^oyal Bank of Canada: P.O.B. 144. Roseau; Man. Lester 
Sardina. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Co-operative Citrus Growers' Association: Ro.-^cau; Pns 
C. J. L. Dupigny. 

Dominica Agricultural Marketing Board: P.O.B. ns. 
Roseau; Gen. lilan, .Maj, L L.mh.i; Ioh.vson. 

Dominica Association of Industry and Commerce: i Lovr 
Lane, Roseau; f. igo6; Excc. Sec. Parky R. Bellot 

Dominica Banana Grov/ers' Association: Roseau; Chair. 
J. J. Robinson, o.n.n.; Iyxcc. Sec. K. .Angol; Cmt,. 
Man. T. C. Irish. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Dominica Trade Union: 70-71 Queen Jlarj- St., Roseau; 
f. 1945; 650 menis.; Pres. R. L. Kip-ton; Gen. Sec. 
Veronica G. Nicholas, 

Civil Service Association: Kennedy .Avc.. Roseau; f. lor-o; 
1,350 mems,; Pres. John .Ale.vls; Sec. Cuari.v.s 
Savarin. 

Dominica Amalgamated Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 137, 
Roseau; f. i960; 4,500 mems.; Gen. Sec. A. F. Jo-Seph; 
publ. Expression. 

Waterfront and Allied Workers’ Union: 17 Church St., 
Roseau; f. 1965; 5,000 mems.; Pres. Louis Benoit; 
Gen. Sec, Curtis Augustus. 

MARKETING AND CO-OPERATr\Ti 
ORGANIZATIONS 

There arc 25 credit societies with about 15,000 nienilivr-- 
and .share capital of approximately ?3.3 million. There are 
also 21 production and marketing co-ojicratives (citru':. 
fi.shcries, craft, poultr}', vegetables, bay oil, bana.oas and 
sugar cane) with 2,000 members and share cajiital o{ 
$61,500, one industrial workers’ co-operative with it> 
members and one consumer co-operative with i.’o 
members and share capital of $10,720. 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

At the end of 1976 there were 23 J miles of first das'-. 
163 miles of second cla.ss and 73 miles of third cl;f'> 
motorablc roads, as well as 2S2 miles of tracl.'s. There were 
3,574 registered motor vehicles in top’- E.xtensi'.’c re.id 
development is taking place. 

SHIPPING 

Vessels of the following lines call at Rose.aii; .itl.sntrc 
Line, Geest Line. Harrison. Royal Netherl.inds St' am h:;' 
Ltd., Saguenay. Scawav.s Line .and West Indie. Siap;i:n'.’ 
Co. (WISCO).’ 

CIVIL aviation 

Melville Hall .Airport is served by ,\ir Giiadt h'np''. .\u 
Martinique. Caribbean .Airways and Li .\7 (lOrB 


TOURISM 

Dominica Tourist Board: Ko'-e.T.i, ( h.d: ( ! 

Exec. Sec. Mrs. C. J. t'MUsns. 

There were 24.005 vi^itnr'i in i07'> 
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ST. GHRISTOPHER-NEVIS-ANGUILLA 

STATISTICS 


Area (sq. miles): 138 (St. Kitts 65, Nevis 36, Anguilla 35, 
Sombrero 2). 

Population: St. Kitts (1973) 36-1°°; Nevis {1973) 11,900; 
Anguilla (1977) 6.500; Basseterre (capital, 1970 census) 
12,771. 


Agriculture: Sugar (1977) 4°, 73° tons. 

Finance: Budget (1977 est.) Expenditure EC $6o.8m. 
External Trade (1975): Imports EC $51. 36m., Exports 
EC S45.o8m., Re-exports EC $i.75m. 

Tourism (1976); 17,817 visitors, Expenditure EC $3. 3m. 


ST. KITTS -NEVIS 


St. Kitts (St. Christopher) 

This island covers an area of about 65 sq. miles and is 28 
miles long and 5 miles wide. 

The economy of the island is based mainly on sugar. 
There is one sugar factory located in Basseterre. Sea 
Island cotton is also grown. Tourism is developing rapidly. 
The chief port and capital of the island is Basseterre. 

Nevis 

This lies three miles to the south-east of St. Kitts and 
is 36 sq. miles in area. 

Cultivation is, confined to very small farms which once 
prospered exclusively on sugar, but because of competition 
from St. Kitts, Sea Island cotton and coconuts have be- 
come the staple crops. 

THE GOVERNMENT 
The Governor: Sir Probyn Inniss, m.b.e. 

CABINET 
{Febntary 1978) 

Premier and Minister of Home Affairs, External Affairs and 
Finance: Hon. Robert L. Bradshaw, j.p. 

Deputy Premier and Minister of Trade, Industry and Tour- 
ism: Hon. C. A. Paul Southwell, j.p. 

Minister of Agriculture, Lands, Housing and Labour: Hon. 
L. E. St. John Payne. 

Minister of Education, Health and Social Affairs: Hon. F. C. 

Bryant, j.p. 

Minister of Communications, Works and Public Utilities: 

Hon. C. E. Mills. 

Minister without Portfolio: Hon. J. N. France, c.b.e. 

Attorney-General and Minister of Legal Affairs: Hon. L. L. 

Moore. 

Cabinet Secretary: I. Walwyn, o.b.e. 

HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 

The Speaker: Hon. W. F. Glasford. 

Elected Members: 9- 
Nominated Members: 3 


Elections, December 1975 


Party 

Seats 

Labour Party 

7 

Nevis Reformation Party 

2 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla Labour Party (Workers’ League): 

Church St., Basseterre; f. 1932; Leader R. L. Brad- 
shaw; Sec. J. N. France, c.b.e. 

People’s Action Movement: Leader Dr. K. A. Simmonds. 

United National Movement: Nevis; Leader Eugene 
Walwyn. 

Nevis Reformation Party: Nevis; f. 1970; Leader Simeon 
Daniel; Sec. Levi Morton. 

RELIGION 

There are Anglican, Methodist, Moravian. Roman 
Catholic, Seventh-Day Adventist, Baptist, Pilgrim Holi- 
ness, Church of God, Apostolic Faith and Plymouth 
Brethren places of worship. 

THE PRESS 

Democrat: Cayon St., Basseterre; f. 1948; weekly; Dirs. 
Capt. J. L. WiGLEY, W. V. Herbert, m.b.e.; Editor 
G. W. Archibald. 

The Labour Spokesman: Masses House, Church St., Basse- 
terre; f. 1957; trvice weekly; organ of St. Kitts-Nevis 
Trades and Labour Union; Editor Mrs. Ada May 
Edwards (acting); circ. 1,200. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

ZIZ Radio and Television: P.O.B. 331, Springfield, 
Basseterre; government-owned; radio from 1961, 
television from 1972; Gen. Man. G. Caines (acting). 

FINANCE 

Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association: 

P.O.B. 191, Basseterre; Man. William C. Demmen. 
Barclays Bank International Ltd.: Head Office: 54 Lombard 
St., London, EC3P 3AH; br. in Basseterre (P.O.B. 42, 
Man. M. J. Kelly) and Nevis (Man. W. F. St. Agathe). 
Nevis Co-operative Banking Co. Ltd.: Charlestown, Nevis; 
Man. Dir. D. R. Walwyn, o.b.e. 

Royal Bank of Canada: Head Office: Place Ville Marie, 
Montreal; Basseterre: P.O.B. 91; Man M. E. P. 
Camacho. 

St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla National Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 343, 

Church St., Basseterre (Man. E. W. Lawrence); 
P.O.B. 202, Charlestown, Nevis (Man. S. Morton). 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

St. Kitts-Nevis Chamber of Commerce (Inc.): Basseterre; 
L 1938; incorporated 1949; 68 mems.; Pres. Kishu 
Chandiramani (acting); Sec. J. D. Quinlan. 

National Agricultural Corporation: Chief Exec. W. F. Dore. 
Nevis Cotton Growers’ Association Ltd. : Charlestown, Nevis; 
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TRADE UNIONS 

St. Kitts-Nevis Trades and Labour Union: Masses House, 
Church St., Basseterre; f. 1940; affiliated Caribbean 
Congress of Labour; associated with St. Kitts-Nevis- 
Anguilla Labour Party; about 5,700 mems.; Pres. 
Robert Bradshaw; Gen. Sec. Jos N. France; publ. 
The Labour Spokesman (twice a week). 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

There are 36 miles of light railway on St. Kitts serving 
the sugar plantations. 

ROADS 

There are 63 miles of road in Nevis and appro.vimately 
60 miles in St. Kitts. 

There are 3,540 registered vehicles 


St. Christopher-Kcvis-A r.guiUa 
SHIPPING 

The Government maintains a commercial motor boat 
service between the islands and the following .shipping lines 
call at the islands: Saguenay, Caribbean Shipping, 
Harrison, Booth, Lamport and Holt, Royal Netherlands, 
Athel, Atlantic, Booker, Grimaldi Siosa and Lauro. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The following airlines serve Golden Rock Inieniation.al 
Airport on St. Kitts: .Anguilia Airway,'., C.iribb ■•.in .\ir- 
ways. LI.\T (1074). I’rinair (Puerto Hid)!. Windnar'i 
Island .'Virwavs {Netherlands .-\nti!les) Ne\ is i'- served bv 
LIAT. 

TOURISM 

St. Kitts-fJevis-Anguilla Tourist Board: P.O.H, 132. Pa- 
seterre; Cliair. Hon Li;e L. .Mookk. 

There were 17.S17 vi.sitors to St. Kitts-Ncviv ami 
Anguilla in 1976, 


ANGUILLA 


Anguilla is the most .northerly of the Leeward Islands, 
lying 70 miles to the north-west of St. Kitts and 5 miles to 
the north of St. Maarten/St. Martin. Its capital is 'Jhe 
Valley. 

Anguilla was a British colony from. 1650 untU 1967. In 
February 1967 St. Christopher-Nevis- Anguilla became a 
State in Association with the United Kingdom with four 
other former British colonies in the Eastern Caribbean. 
Under Associated Statehood the States became indepen- 
dent internally, while the British Government retained 
responsibility for external affairs and defence. Three 
months later the Anguillans repudiated government from 
St. Kitts. After attempts to repair the breach between St. 
Kitts and Anguilla had failed, British security forew ^^re 
landed in Anguilla in March 1969 to install a Bntish 
Commissioner. In July 1971 the Anguilla Act was passed, 
one clause of which provided that, should the .'Associated 
State of St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla initiate legislative steps 
to terminate the status of association, the Monarch in 
Council might by order direct that Anguilla sliould be 
formally separated from that State. In August 1971 t le 
Anguilla (Administration) Order in Council, made under 
the Anguilla Act, provided for the direct administration 
of the island, and in February 1976 a new ConsUtutioii 
w.rs established through the Anguilla (Constitution) ttrocr 
1976. Elections to the Legislative Assembly were Held in 
March, and Ronald Webster was appointed Ctiiei I'limsre 
Following his defeat in a motion of confidence, le u. 
replaced in February 1977 by Emile Gumbs. 

Livestock raising, salt production, boat 
fishing play a major part in the economy. In ‘ . 

efforts have been made to diversify the economy ■ 
courage the development of tourism. A major pro ^ 
the high level of unemployment, which in I 977 
cent. 

The unit of currency is the East Caribbean dollar, and 
imperial weights and measures are used. 

STATISTICS 

35 sq. miles. 

Population (1977); 0,500. 

Livestock (1976); EC $141,000 (esports). ^ 

Pishing (197O); Lobstens EC Sjf^o.ooo (exports). Ot u‘r i" 
lie $26,000 (export.s). 


Industry (1976): Salt EC $406,000 (exports). ^ 

Finance: Budget (1977 est.) lm“V"y6"'rmIl:Mvndi 

British Govt grant-in-aid EC $i.-o-.ro . i 


I'-C $3,284,700 


Roads: c. i.ooo registered motor vehicle.^ (1077). 

Tourism (1976): 1,422 visitors. 

Education (1977): State primary schools 6, State second.ary 
school I, Total pupils (1076) 2,200. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The new constitution, cstabli.shed in 1976, accorded 
Anguilla the status of a British Dependent Territory. 
Although the Associated State of St. KitCs-Nevis-Anguilla 
formally remains in being, in practic.al terms An.giiill.i has 
the same degree of separate administration in a toiuiniiiiie. 
relationship with Britain as would follow if .\ngiiilla were 
to be coastitutionally separated from St. Kilts 

The Monarch is repre.scntcd by a Coimnissioner. wlm 
presides over the Executive Council and Lecisl.Uive 
.Assembly, and is responsible for defence, extenird affair', 
internal seenritv including the jiolice, the public service, 
the judiciarv and the audit The Executive Council ron- 
sisls of the Chief .Minister and two other ininister' (appoin- 
ted by the Commissioner from the elected nu-inbe,'-': ,>( fh-' 
Legislative .Assembly) and two rx nfficto member-, {tin' 
.Attorney-General and Financial Secretary). Ihe mini t--ts 
have responsibilitv for all govcniniciit liustne.s- e.vo-iit 
finance, legal affa'irs and lliose matter.s icserved t-o th<- 
Commissioner The Legislative A.ssembly i- .'h'Ctid !or 
four yeans by universal adult sniiiage and eori-i-!.' «, ■■ ' V.-u 
elected meinbens, three ex offteto mernb'-:.- (;h‘- < 
Secretary, the .Attorney-Geneml ami the I-manr:.!. 
Secretary) and two memhcr^ nommated. by tie- 
missioneV after consultation with the Chief .\Imisten Ur ;<■ 
is provision lor a Siieaker. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Her Majesty's Commissioner for Anguilla: 

Goninis 

KXECCTix !-; corNcn. 


(/■ebuioty lo;.'’! 

Chief Minister and Minister of Works, Communicafions and 

Development: Hon I-.mim. 

Minister of Soci.al Services: Hon -Mr- .Mm 


Honoi;. . ,, ,, 

Minister of Natural Resources and Tourism: n ■ • 

ll).\!.l.\ Gf'II's 

Attorncy-Gcneral: Hou K- V. l.m ■' 

Financial Secretary: Ih-n 1) y-'in. m •• • ■ 

Chief Secretary: H. V W ^ U:. n- .■ 
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ST. GHRISTOPHER-NEVIS-ANGUILLA 

STATISTICS 


Area (sq! miles): 138 (St. Kitts 65, Nevis 36, Anguilla 35. 
Sombrero 2). 

Population: St. Kitts (1973) 36.100; Nevis (1973) 11.900; 
Anguilla (1977) 6,500; Basseterre (capital, 1970 census) 
12,771. 


Agriculture: Sugar (1977) 40,730 tons. 

Finance: Budget (1977 est.) Expenditure EC S6o.8m. 

External Trade (1975): Imports EC$5i.36m., Exports 
EC$45.o8m., Re-exports EC Si. 75m. 

Tourism (1976): 17,817 visitors. Expenditure EC S3. 3m. 


ST. KITTS -NEVIS 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla Labour Party (Workers’ League): 

Church St., Basseterre; f. 1932; Leader R. L. Brad- 
shaw; Sec. J. N. France, c.b.e. 


St. Kitts (St. Christopher) 

This island covers an area of about 65 sq. miles and is 28 
miles long and 5 miles wide. 

The economy of the island is based mainly on sugar. 
There is one sugar factory located in Basseterre. Sea 
Island cotton is also grown. Tourism is developing rapidly. 
The chief port and capital of the island is Basseterre. 

Nevis 

This lies three miles to the south-east of St. Kitts and 
is 36 sq. miles in area. 

Cultivation is confined to very small farms which once 
prospered exclusively on sugar, hut because of competition 
from St. Kitts, Sea Island cotton and coconuts have be- 
come the staple crops. 

THE QOVERNmENT 
The Governor: Sir Probyn Inniss, m.b.e. 

CABINET 
(February 1978) 

Premier and Minister of Home Affairs, External Affairs and 
Finance: Hon. Robert L. Bradshaw, j.p. 

Deputy Premier and Minister of Trade, Industry and Tour- 
ism: Hon. C. A. Paul Southwell, j.p. 

Minister of Agriculture, Lands, Housing and Labour: Hon. 

L. E. St. John Payne. 

Minister Of Education, Health and Social Affairs: Hon. F. C. 

Bryant, j.p. 

Minister of Communications, Works and Pubiic Utilities: 

Hon. C. E. Mills. 

Minister v/ithout Portfolio: Hon. J. N. France, c.b.e. 

Attorney-General and Minister of Legal Affairs: Hon. L. L. 

Moore. 

Cabinet Secretary: I. Walwyn, o.b.e. 

HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 

The Speaker: Hon. W. F. Glasford. 

Elected Members: 9. 

Nominated Members: 3 


Elections, December 1975 


Party 

Seats 

Labour Party 

7 

Nevis Reformation Party 

2 


People’s Action Movement: Leader Dr. K. A. Simmonds. 

United National Movement: Nevis; Leader Eugene 
Walwyn. 

Nevis Reformation Party: Nevis; f. 1970; Leader Simeon 
Daniel; Sec. Levi Morton. 

RELIGION 

There are Anglican, Methodist, Moravian, Roman 
Catholic, Seventh-Day Adventist, Baptist, Pilgrim Holi- 
ness, Church of God, Apostolic Faith and Plymouth 
Brethren places of worship. 

THE PRESS 

Democrat: Cayon St., Basseterre; f. 1948; weekly; Dirs. 
Capt. J. L. WiGLEY, W. V. Herbert, m.b.e.; Editor 
G. W. Archibald. 

The Labour Spokesman: Masses House, Church St., Basse- 
terre; f. 1957; twice weekly; organ of St. Kitts-Nevis 
Trades and Labour Union; Editor Mrs. Ada May 
Edwards (acting); circ. 1,200. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

ZIZ Radio and Television: P.O.B. 331. Springfield, 
Basseterre; government-owned; radio from 1961, 
television from 1972; Gen. Man. G. Caines (acting). 

FINANCE 

Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association: 

P.O.B. 191, Basseterre; Man. William C. Demmen. 
Barclays Bank International Ltd.: Head Office: 54 Lombard 
St., London, EC3P 3AH; br. in Basseterre (P.O.B. 42, 
Man. M. J. Kelly) and Nevis (Man. W. F. St. Agathe). 
Nevis Co-operative Banking Co. Ltd.: Charlestown, Nevis; 
Man. Dir. D. R. Walwyn, o.b.e. 

Royal Bank of Canada: Head Office: Place Ville Marie, 
Montreal; Basseterre: P.O.B. 91; Man. M. E. P. 
Camacho. 

St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla National Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 343, 
Church St., Basseterre (Man. E. W. Lawrence); 
P.O.B. 202, Charlestown, Nevis (Man. S. Morton); 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

St. Kitts-Nevis Chamber of Commerce (Inc.): Basseterre; 
f. 1938; incorporated 1949; 68 mems.; Pres. Kishu 
Chandiramani (acting); Sec. J. D. Quinlan. 

National Agricultural Corporation: Chief Exec. W. F. Dore. 

Nevis Cotton Growers’ Association Ltd.: Charlestown, Nevis; 
Pres. Ivor Stevens. 
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TRADE UNIONS 

St. Kitts-Nevis Trades and Labour Union: Masses House. 
Church St., Basseterre; f. 1940; affiliated Caribbean 
Congress of Labour; associated with St. Kitts-Ne\Ts- 
Anguilla Labour Party; about 5,700 mems.; Pres. 
Robert Bradshaw; Gen. Sec. Jos N. France; publ. 
The Labour Spokesman (twice a week). 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

There are 36 miles of light railway on St. Kitts serving 
the sugar plantations. 

ROADS 

There are 63 miles of road in Nevis and approximatelv 
60 miles in St. Kitts. 

There are 3,540 registered vehicles (1976). 


S'. CJirisfopher-ycvis-A y.^uiUa 

SHIPPING 

The Government maintains a commcrc:,''.! motor bo.it 
service between the isi.ands and the following > hipning line^ 
call at the islands; Saguenay, Ca.ribb”ar, 'Shipoin.T. 
Harrison, Booth, Lamport and Holt, Kov.-il Nethcri.i.ndy 
Athel, Atlantic, Booker, Grimaldi Siosa and Dauro. 

CIVIL AVi.\T!t...N- 

The following airline... .■^cive Gol'b.-n K.'-rk Intvri:.*;! a;.-,' 
Airport on St, Kilt-- ..vneu!!!,-- .\tr. 

ways, LIAT (107.5}, Prinni,- (Pnvrto' itu'--:. W-ndv. 
Island .-tirwavs (Nctherhand- .-tnlilii. Nevi j., - j,-. 

LIAT. 

TOURISM 

St. KHts-Ncvis-Anguilla Tourist Board: P.<J li. ly.-, ii,... 
seterre; Chair. Hon. Lee L .tfooi-:-.. 

There were 17,817 vi.citor- tf' St Kitt .-N- 
Anguilla in 107b 


ANGUILLA 


Anguilla is the most northerly of the Leeward Islands, 
lying 70 mile.s to the north-west of St. Kitts and 5 miles to 
the north of St. Maarten/St. Martin. Its capital is The 
Valley. 

Anguilla was a British colony from 1650 until 1967. In 
February 1967 St. Christopber-Nevis-AnguiUa became a 
State in Association with the United Kingdom with four 
other former British colonies in the Eastern Caribbean. 
Under Associated Statehood the States became indepen- 
dent internally, while the British Government retained 
responsibility for external affairs and defence. Three 
months later the Anguillans repudiated government from 
St. Kitts. After attempts to repair the breach between St. 
Kitts and Anguilla had failed, British security forces were 
landed in Anguilla in March 1969 to install a British 
Commissioner. In July 1971 the Anguilla Act was passed, 
one clause of which provided that, should the Associated 
State of St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla initiate legislative steps 
to terminate the status of association, the Monarch in 
Council might by order direct that Anguilla should be 
formally separated from that State. In August 1971 the 
Anguilla (Administration) Order in Council, made under 
the Anguilla Act, provided for the direct administration 
of the island, and in February 1976 a new Constitution 
'ras established through the Anguilla (Constitution) Order 
1976. Elections to the Legislative Assembl)’^ \yere held in 
March, and Ronald Webster was appointed Chief Minister 
hollowing his defeat in a motion .of confidence, he uas 
replaced in February 1977 by Emile Gumbs, 

Livestock raising, salt production, boat building and 
fishing play a major part in the economy. In recent yc.ars 
efforts have been made to diversify the economy and en- 
courage the development of tourism. A major prob im i.s 
the high level of unemplovment, which in 1977 
cent. 

, The unit of currency is the East Caribbean dollar, and 
imperial weights and measures are used 


STATISTICS 

35 .s<I. miles. 

Population (1977): 6,500. 

Livestock (1976); EC $141,000 (exports) 

Fishing (1976); Lobsters EC $360,000 (e.xporl.s). Other ii- 1 
i'-C SeO.ooo (e.vports) 

Industry (1970)- Salt EC $406,000 (cxpori-s). 

Finance: Budget (1977 o-st.) Local revenue 

British Govt grant-in-aid EC$i.eO-MOO. l-.Np-i.dm.r. 
i-C $3, 28.). 700 


Roads: r. i.ooo registered motor Vfhicle> iM77i. 

Tourism (7976); 1..522 visitor.- 

Education (1977): State primary 6, State secon-lary 

.school I, Total pupils (197'''; 2.20'.’. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

The new con.stitution, est.ablished in 1076. acciudi"; 
Anguilla tlie siatu.s of a British DepenrUnt '1 i-.-rito:;.-, 
.Although the .Associated State oi St. Kitl'.-Ne'.i'-.\:ieui!L 
formally remains in being, in practical terms .\nrnilla h.'r. 
the same degree of separate administration in a contimiir..: 
relationship with Britain as voiild follow if Anciii!l.-i v.c-. 
to be con.stitutionnily .separated from St. Kitf- 

The .Monarch is represented bv Commi"'i(i:n';, ui-.o 
presides over the ENcentn-e Council anr! f.t itiv.- 
.Assembly, and is rcsfion.-ible for defenct-, e.->;t' r.--;;d u: 
interna! security including the police, the jni!);.-: ■' .-vir'-, 
the judiciary and the audit The Extcntive Comin! i-o:;- 
sists of the Chief .Minister and two other mim-teis j, 
ted bv the Coniniissioner from the eltcti 1 mi-mh'-r', n: tie 
Legislative .A.ssembly) and two r.t oif-.a.i uv'twh- r 
.Attorney-General and J-uinrici.-i! Secretary! lUv 
have responsibility for all goveriiiTU-nt Im-m'.- 
finance, legal affairs and those matters ri-e-rved tie 
Commissioner 1 he Legi-lative .As-;emb;y i-. H -:;- 1 -r 
four vears bv unit cr-al adult siinrage and . i.'. • '■ - -- 

elected meinb-ers, three- rt mi-n;i-'f ■ (tie- 

Secretary, the .Attorm-y-flem-rn! .-'.nd ti.! I-ir; : .i 
Secretary) atu! two mrmb--rs iionn.-nve-i ^ ;,y tie- ' 
missioner after consultation with tie- Cincf .''’int -f- : i o 
IS provision for a Speahtr, 

THE GOVERNMENT 

Her Majesty’s Commissioner for Anjjuilla: 

tloiuii.-'. 

!-;xi-:ci;'n\’E < "C.vt ii. 

Chief Minister and Minister of Works, Commumr-tlisn! ini 
Development: Hon Cf';!--. 

Minister of Social Services: }i •; V' - 

Hoimj,, 

Minister of Natural Resources and Tourisn; V. ' 

Ij).\i.i.c Ctvrti--- 

Attorney-General: tion f-: v. i 1 -rewr 

Financial Sccrclao" M I ^ • 

Chief Secretary; if. w ' ' ' 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Elected Members: 7. 

Ex officio Members: 3. 

Nominated Members: 2. 


Election, March 1976 


Party 

Seats 

People’s Progressive Party 

6 

Independent 

I 

i 

POLITICAL PARTY 


People’s Progressive Party: gained 6 seats in 1976 elections; 
Leader Ronald Webster. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Justice is administered by the High Court, Court of 
Appeal and Magistrates’ Courts. The Constitution provides 
for Anguilla's return to the jurisdiction of the West Indies 
Associated States Supreme Court, if this should become 
desirable. 

RELIGION 

The Anglican, ISIethodist, Seventh Day Adventist, 
Baptist, Roman Catholic, Church of God, Apostolic Faith, 
Jehovah’s Witness and Plymouth Brethren Churches are 
represented. 

THE PRESS 

Official Gazette: fortnightly; government news-sheet. 


St. Chnstopher-Nevis- Anguilla, Saint Lucia 

RADIO 

Radio Anguilla: The Valley; f. 1969; owned and operated 
by the Government of Anguilla since 1976; 250,000 
listeners throughout the north-eastern Caribbean; 
broadcasts lo^ hours daily; Dir. of Information and 
Broadcasting ^'■AN^ER Mj^nes Hodge; Information 
Officer/News Editor Alfred Nathaniel Hodge. 
There were 3,700 radio receivers in 1976. 

BANKING 

Bank of America: The Valley. 

Barclays Bank (International) Ltd.: The Quarter. 

Caribbean Investment Bank. 

Caribbean Mortgage Bank (Anguilla) Ltd. 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

Anguilla has about 25 miles of surfaced roads and 33 
miles of unsurfaced roads. 

SHIPPING 

The principal port of entry is Road Bay. There is a 
daily ferry service between Blowing Point and Marigot 
(St. Martin), and a smaller port at The Forest. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There is a 3,600 ft. bitumen surfaced runway at Wall- 
blake Airport. Air taxi and charter services are provided 
by: 

Air Meilo. 

Valley Air Service: services to St. Maarten/St. Martin, the 
British and U.S. Virgin Islands and St. Kitts. 


SAINT LUCIA 


Saint Lucia is one of the AVindward Islands, lying between Martiniciue and St Vinrpni- TLrt lAMr, *1 ■ -a 

island is bananas; there are many large plantations, together with numerous small holding an^baS^nSreDreseStTbSt 
46 per cent of total export earnings. Cocoa, citrus and coconuts are important secondarv tRo r • 

manufacture of rum, edible oils, cigarettes and mineral waters, brewing the processing of are the 

Th„e are plan. ,o con.ln.rt oil reanerp and rteabll.rpr^rtrS''L 


STATISTICS 

Area: 240 sq, miles. 

Population (1970 census): 100,893, Castries (capital) 
50,000; 1976 estimate 115,000. 

Agriculture (197^ — exports in EC $’000} ; Coconut meal 
200. Coconut oil 2.445, Cocoa 388, Bananas 21.072, 
Spices 200, Fresh fruit and vegetables 642, Vegetable 
oil 2,233. 

Finance: Budget (1976) Revenue EC §34,010,000, Expendi- 
ture EC $32,321,000. 

External Trade (1976): Imports EC $125,708,000, Exports 
EC §45,620,000. 

Tourism (1976) 125,524 visitors. 

Education (1974): There are five public secondary schools, 
and an educational comple.x at Morne Fortune which 
comprises a teacher training college, technical 'college 
and university centre. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

The Governor: H. E. Sir Allen Leivts, Kt., g.c. 


CABINET 
(February 1978) 

Premier and Minister of Finance, Planning and Develop- 
ment; Hon. John G. M. Compton, ll.b. 

Minister of Trade, Industry, Tourism, Broadcasting and 
Statistics: Hon. W. George Mallet. 

Minister of Agriculture, Lands and Fisheries: Hon. Ira 
D Auvergne. 


Minister of Heafth and Acting Minister of Education: Hon. 

J. R. Allan Bogsquet. 

®!»«muiiity Development and Social 
Affairs: Hon. Mrs. Heraldine Rock. 

Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier: Hon. Hollis 
Bristol. 

Attornev-General: Hon. Lorenzo Williams (a.i.). 

Cabinet Secretary: Dr. Graham Louisy, m.b.k. 
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HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 


Speaker; W. St. Clair Daniel. 

Officia! Member; i. 

Nominated Members: 3. 

Elected Members: 17. 

Clerk: Doris Bailey. 


Election, May 1974 


Party 

Seats 

United Workers Party . 

10 

St. Lucia Labour Party . 

7 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

United Workers Party: Castries; f. 1964; comprises mem- 
bers of dissolved National Labour Movement and 
People's Progressive Party; Leader Hon. John G. M. 
Compton, ll.b. 

St. Lucia Labour Party: Castries; f. 1946; Leader of the 
Opposition Hon. Allan Louisy. 

RELIGION 

Archbishop of Castries (Roman Catholic): Most Rev. 
Patrick Webster, o.s.b.. Archbishop’s House, 
Castries. 

Roman Catholics form at least 85 per cent of the popu- 
lation; there are also Anglican, .Methodist, Baptist, 
Seventh Day Adventist, Pentecostal and Bethel Taber- 
nacle Churches and other sects. The .Anglican BL«hop of 
the Windward Islands is resident in St. Vincent. 


THE PRESS 

The Castries Catholic Chronicle: Bishop's House, Castries; 
f. 1957: fortnightly; Editor Rt. Rev. T. M. Joachim 
Stack; circ. 1,800. 

The Crusader: 19 St. Louis St., Castries; f. i 934 ; weekly. 
Editor Earl Bousquet; circ. 2,000. 

The Star: Castries; weekly; Editor Rick Wayne. 

The Vanguard: Hospital Rd., Castries; weekly; Editor 
Edward Rock. 

The Voice of 8t. Lucia: P.O.B. 104, Castries; L 1885; 
3 a week; Editor Guy Ellis; circ. 2,879. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Radio Caribbean International; P.O.B. 

French, English and Creole scr^’icc.s; Station M..n. 
Winston Foster; Gen. Man. Guy Noll. 

Radio 8t. Lucia (RSL): The .Morne. Castries; 
owned; English services. Station .Ian. 

Hinkson. 

There were 81,500 radio receivers in I 97 ^‘ 


TELEVISION 

8t. Lucia Television Service Ltd,: P-O.B. 292. C^tnes, 

f. 1967; commercial station; Chair. Geo 
Man. J. B. Holden. 


finance 

Develoi'-ment B.nnks ^ ^ ^ 

Agricultural and Industrial Development Bank: t 

f. ir.06; provides loan facilities 10 
(luctTs* Chair Aii- 


Caribbean Investment Corporation: Si . 

provifie; i'l.an f.Tcihli' ' f v 

projects. .Mr,n. .''■l.\r.i.o Bvr.:'.:-, 

Government Savings Bank:Troa.sury, C-Lsirics; Ac^.sar.i.',.'-.t- 
General Miss .\. .Alex.midek (acting). 

CoMMKrrreL P.M.;-:- 

Bank of Nova Scotia Ltd.: 6 Willi.-.m iVi-N B'.-. , i '.; ir; 
Man. D W. A1.1.L.V. 

Barclays Bank International Ltd.; I'.' ) i:, jts-.yue t'.'.-if. 

2 br."; . I siib-i'.r.. ? a::!.ncie'., 'd,-.:;. .'. G Sr*. '• 

FORD, 

Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce: P.'" > B 33". Wi::,.;;;; 

Peter Blvd.. C.xstrie=: M-m G Ni.'.vlm;:--. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: I’l.ti; in, p.:; m. 
C.TStrie.s, Man. Lr.sLu; .\i,Li:N 

Royal Bank of Canada; P.O.P. 2-'>. C.'-tri' .M.xr .M A 
Ferna.ndes, 

St. Lucia Co-operativo Bank Ltd.: Castries; incorpar.itfd 
1937; uutli. cap. $500,000; Pros. Josr.rH Quentin 
Charles; Man. E. A. Theodore; Src. J. 
Belizaire. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

National Development Corporation: P.O.P.. .(95. Motplairir 
Bldfis . 27 llr.Tzil St , ('a^tri'.-c; f 1071 t" pr.’i;' 
industrial anr! tourist dt.^■eir'pIr.cn; : ( [..iir bi >'.• 1 i. 
Charles; Sec, W. Dow.nrs 

St, Lucia Agriculturists’ Association Ltd,: Ca^tric.-.; Ch.iir. 
and Man. Dir. C. .Alci.ndor; Sec. R. Ravenrau. 

St. Lucia Banana Grov/ers’ Association: 7 .Ma:::.'-; :~i . 
P.O.B. IU7, Ca'=trirs f D1.33, b- -.at:'.'' '-taint' ry -. ;• 
poravioB iyt>7'. Cl’.air. H. .Stkss'^on , M.u.'. > P 
Gage. 

St, Lucia Chamber of Commerce: G'-t r."- n hi . 
4 Bridge St . Ca'-tric'. 1. m-.m- , I'r-' ''-■i.'.'. 

.MoNRLAISII:, Sec CUTHl Ri T N’oi.'IRV 

St. Lucia Coconut Growers' Association Ltd,; P.O.B. 25^. 
Cistrics; .Man. Dir. .M. C. SALLr.s-.MiouRi-Lr.; S-c. .N. E. 
Edmunds. 

St. Lucia Marketing Board: Man .M B 'I'ou ‘.in; 


TRADE UNIONS 

Agricultural and General Workers’ Union; •* - 

Reclamation U.ronmi-., Ca'-tii' -' ( ( r.' •: . i •' 

Gr.orr.E P. L. Ch.'.ri.Rs; S-c A P: -.u. 

Farmers’ and Farm Workers’ Union: si I.'";; 

2.300 m'-ni'- . Bfe'- Gi.orii! O:-;,'''! t ■. j- '- •• • - - 

National V/orkers' Union: (Ai-tti' - < i - i 

WETP. 3.5r>'> m-ii!' . i .M ‘ ■ - ' 

.Yui'.r.i'TiN 


St. Lucia Workers’ Union: 

f loU> .uhh.Tti'jI I'J ICI'ft 
ICGI-Wh'. IP!" PCI., 

3>1ai:tin Bm ii’-ii , S' . In 


'< >}:l Li! 
A • '• ' 

I I :■ 


St. Lucia Civil Scryicc Assceiation: t . -R'e- <••• <■ ■ ■• ; 

G:;'-'!'.;! . S 'C J.M'r ir \i U t' 

St. Lucia Nurses* Association: ' 

, P: P t " 

St Lucia Sc.imen and V^aftrtren! Werken' Tr^d; Ut'To: 

m ■- I"' ?' u' ‘ 
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St. Lucia Teachers’ Union: Castries; Pres. H. Modeste; 
Sec. Mrs. T. Plummer. 

Vieux Fort General and Dock Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 224, 

Hospital Rd., Vieux Fort; f. 1954; 700 mems.; Pres. 
Augustix D. Etienne; Gen. Sec. A. Piltie. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
There are 22 co-operative societies. 

TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There is a total of approximately 500 miles of roads, of 
which 162 miles are main roads and the remainder prin- 
cipally feeder roads. Internal transport is handled by 
private concerns. 

SHIPPING 

The ports at Castries and Vieux Fort are being fuUy 
mechanized. Castries has three berths with a total length 
of 1,735 ft.; Vieux Fort will have two berths available, 
each 535 ft. long. The port of Soufri^re has a deep water 
anchorage but no alongside berth for ocean-going vessels. 


Saint Lucia, Saint Vincent 

In 1976, 80 cruise ships called at St. Lucia. Regular 
services are provided by the following lines: Atlantic, 
Booker, Booth, Federal, French, Geest, Harrison, Italia, 
Lamport and Holt, Royal Dutch Line, Saguenay, Seaway 
and West Indies Shipping Co. 

Total cargo handled in 1975 was 2,815,000 tons. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There are two airports in use, Vigie near Castries, 
served by LIAT (1974) and St. Lucia Airways, and 
Hewanorra International, near Vieu.x Fort, served by 
British Airways, British West Indies Airlines (Trinidad), 
Caribbean Airways and Eastern Airlines. 

TOURISIVl 

St. Lucia Tourist Board: Tourist Bureau, P.O.B. 221, 
Castries; Chair. Peter Bergasse; Sec. Sonia Sautibus; 
Man. Irwin Skeete. 

St. Lucia Hotels Association: c/o Cariblue Hotel, St. Lucia; 
Pres. Bernd Ludwig; Sec. Mrs. Eileen Paul. 

In 1976 there were 125,524 visitors to St. Lucia. 


SAINT VINCENT 

Saint Vincent is one of the Windward Islands, west of Barbados. As well as the main island, the state includes the St. Vincent 
Grenadines, the northerly part , of an island group between St. Vincent and Grenada. The principal islands are Bequia, 
Canouan, Mustique, Mayreau and Union. Saint Vincent is the leading world producer of arrowroot, although bananas make 
up over half of the island’s exports. Copra, coconuts, nutmegs, groundnuts, cocoa and cassava are also produced; about 

one-third of the island is suitable for cultivation. 


STATISTICS 

Area (sq. miles): 150.3 (St. Vincent 133, other islands 17). 

Population (1975): 106,275; Kingstown (capital) 22,000 
U973)- 

Agriculture (1976 — 'ooo lb.): Bananas 66,380, Nutmeg and 
mace 4.375, Groundnuts 118, Carrots 1,593, Plantains 
479, Sweet potatoes 3,895, Arrowroot 1,650. 

Finance: Budget (1977/78) EC $28,613,288. 

External Trade (1976): Imports EC $62,290,307, Exports 
EC $24,545,915- 

Transport: Shipping (1974, freight) 36.000 tons loaded, 
69.000 tons unloaded; Vehicles Registered (1976) 
2.568 private cars, 839 buses and lorries, 760 motor 
cycles, 2,165 others; Civil Aviation (1974) 36,321 
arrivals, 35,744 departures. 

Tourism (1976): 33,545 visitors. 

Education (1974): Primary Schools 61, Secondary Schools 
12, Junior Secondary Schools 4; Primary PupUs 27,862, 
Secondary Pupils 4,586. There is one Teacher Training 
■ College and one Technical College. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

The Governor: Dr. Sydney Douglas Gun-Munro. 

CABINET , 

(February 1978) 

Premier and Minister of Finance : Robert Milton Cato. 

Minister of Trade and Agriculture: EbenezerT. Joshua. 

Minister of Home Affairs and Tourism: ' Hudson K. 
Tannis. 

Minister of Communications, Works aiid Labour: Grafton 
Isaacs. 

Minister of Health and Community Development: Randolph 
Russell. 

Minister of Education and Youth Affairs: Charles Dacon. 


HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: Hon. Arthur Woods. 
Nominated Members: 3. 

Official Members: i. 

Elected Members: 13. 

Clerk: J. Clement Noel. 


Election, December 1974 


Party 

Seats 

Labour Party 

10 

People’s Political Party . 

2 

Independent. 

I 

■ 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Democratic Freedom Movement: St. Vincent; f. 1974 by 
members of the Education Forum of the People. 

New Democratic Party: St. Vincent; Leader J.F. Mitchell. 

People’s Political Party: Kingstown; f. 1952; Leader 
Ebenezer T. Joshua. 

People’s United Congress: Leader Carlyle D. Dougan 
(actmg). 

The St. Vincent Labour Party: Kingstown; f. 1955; Leader 
R. Milton Cato; publ. The Star. 


RELIGION 

ANGLICAN 

Bishop of tho Windward Islands: Rt. Rev. George 
C uTHBERT Manning Woodroffe, c.b.e., m.a., Bishop's 
House, P.O.B. 128, St. Vincent. 

Metlmdist, Roman Catholic,' Salvation Army, Seventh- 
Day Adventist, Baptist and other faiths also have places 
of worship. 
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THE PRESS 

Government Bulletin: Government Information Service, 
Kingstown; periodically; Editor Government Informa- 
tion Officer; circ. 300. 

Government Gazette: P.O.B. 12, Kingstown; f. 1868; 
Government Printer A. Dowers; circ. 370. 

The Star: P.O.B. 854, Kingstown; organ of the St. Vincent 
Labour Party; Editor Hon. J. G. Thompson. 

The Vincentian: P.O.B. 592, Kingstown; f. 1919; Inde- 
pendent; weekly; Chair. Martin Barnard; Editor 
N. Peacocks; circ. 3,200. 

RADIO 

Radio St. Vincent: P.O.B. 705, Kingstown; I\Ian. Claude 
Theobalds. 

FINANCE 

BANKING 

Co-operative Bank: Kingstown; Man. K. E. Forde. 

National Commercial Bank: P.O.B. 880. Kingstown; f. 
1977; Man. Claude Samuel. 

St. Vincent Agricultural and Co-operative Bank: Kings- 
town; govemment-o^vned; finances agriculture, fisheries 
and related industries; Chair, C. I. Martin. 

St. Vincent Agricultural Credit and Loan Bank: Kingstown; 
Gen. Man, R. I. Samuel. 


Bank of Nova Scotia: P.O.B. 237, Kingstown; Man. 
Ronald Blackman. 

Barclays Bank International Ltd.: P.O.B. 604 (Halifax St., 
Man. R. O. Havdock) and P.O.B. 850 (Bedford St., 
Man. I. C. Layne), Kingstown; 3 sub-brs. 

Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce: P.O.B. 212, Kings- 
town; Man. C. F. Davis. 

Royal Bank of Canada; P.O.B. 118, Kingstown; Man. 
F. R. Deabreu. 

A number of foreign insurance companies have offices in 
Kingstown. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

8t. Vincent Agricultural Development Corporation: Kings- 
town; f. J975 to stimulate agricultural development 
and to manage government estates; Chair. Vincent 
Beache. 

8t. Vincent Chamber of Commerce (Inc.): IHngstown; Pres. 
R. N. Eustace. 

St. Vincent Banana Growers’ Association: Lot 10, 

St., Kingstown; f. 1955; over 7,000 mems.; Ciiair, i 
H. SiNSON. 


Sa:t:l Vir.cf’if 

St. Vincent Co-operative Arroviroot Association: K;;;.--- 
town; Clinir. C. J. WiLLi.vVi- 

St. Vincent Development Corporation: P.O.B. Ki.-r-- 
town: f. 1071 to stimulate, facilit.itc .ar.'.! u.-.dert.ikc 
development, particularly in indiir.tn- nr.d m; 

Chair. Hon. J. G. rHOMi-bV):, . .c ,/. H, pur,.*.-. 

TR.\DE UNIONS 

The Civil Service Associalion; Kinc^town; f. 19,^; 

mems.; Pres. Leon Hucoi.ns; Sec. Clvpi: Jor. 
Commercial, Technical and Allied Workers’ Union: 1 ' ' * V, 
245. Kingstown; f. lo'u; affiliat' l p. Cani 4 ■ Cor.- 
gress of Lriboiir (CCL). iCFl!', I-V.;. PITI. n P a;.! 
lUF; 3,100 mems ; Pn-.s Cveh. C (N n S 

J. Burns Bonadik. 

Federated Industrial and Agricultural V/erkers’ Union: 

Kingstown; f. 1052; affiliated to ICIPTU; rd'or.t .t.roo 
mems.; Pres. Hon. E. T, Jost'cA; Sec. -Vlma John; 0;;. 
The Teachers’ Union: P.O.B 30!, u.-.m; r. i-r 

Caribbean Union of Tcarln r-, il t i V.'f'i 

1,000 mems. 

CO-OPERATIVE AND MARKETING 

organizations 

There are 26 Agricultural Credit Socictie.s w]:o receive 
loans from the Government and 5 Registered Co-oper.ati'. e 
Societies. 

TRANSPORT 

BOADS 

There arc 633 miles of roads of lehich 270 mde- arc oded, 
193 miles rough moloratdc .and 170 miles trat.!;'. ar.d 
bycuays. 

SHIPPING 

The deep water harbour at King'^'.own c.an actorntm'date 
two ocean-going vc.ssels and about nine .'■ehootiers .A 
weekly service to the United Kmgfioin is operat'-d by 
Geest’ Industries. Monthly service- are provid'’-.! l»y t.'ie 
Koval Netherland.s Steani'-hip Co. jatni'’ Nour--- 1 in-. 
Harrison Line. .-Vrlantic Line. We-t indn'- h-iuppif.: . 

Saguenay Stiijiping Ltd. and. Bb.m Bib’o Lm'-, 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There is a civilian airport .at .Vrr.os V.alc. ■--.tu.-i.te.t 
two miles soutli-ea.st of Kiiig'-to-a n. ! b\ n 

Airways and LI. AT (ro7-(). 

TOURISM 

St. Vincent Tourist Board; P-O li. .Sf,. K'lm -tov,;;; ('r e.-: 
13 . A. AiiTiiur.; K.xcc. Sec. .Mr'. G L Joi!:- . 

There wore 33.545 visitors in 107''’ 



WESTERN SAMOA 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Independent State of Western Samoa lies in central 
Polynesia, 2,400 km. north of New Zealand, and consists 
of two large and seven small, islands, five of which are 
uninhabited. The climate is tropical with temperatures 
ranging from 22° to 3o”c {72°-86° f ). The languages are 
Samoan (a Polynesian language) and English. The majority 
of Samoans are Christians. The flag (proportions 2 by i) is 
red with a rectangular blue canton in the upper hoist 
displaying five white five-pointed stars in the form of the 
Southern Cross, The capital is Apia. • 

Recent History 

A former German colony. Western Samoa was occupied 
by New Zealand forces during the 1914-18 war and in 1919 
New Zealand was granted a League of Nations mandate 
for the islands. In 1946 Western Samoa was made a UN 
Trust Territory with New Zealand as the administering 
power. From 1954 measures of internal self-government 
were gradually introduced, culminating in the adoption of 
the Constitution in i960 and independence in January 
1962. The ofhce of Head of State was to be jointly held by 
two of the Paramount Chiefs but, upon the death of his 
colleague in April 1963, Malietoa Tanumafili 11 became sole 
Head of State for life. 

Fiarhe Mata'afa Mulihu’u, Prime • Minister since 1959, 
lost the general election of 1970 and a new cabinet, led by 
Tupua Tamasese Lealofi, was formed. In 1973 Mata’afa 
recovered the office in a general election' and held it until 
his death in May 1975. He was again succeeded by Tamasese 
who, in turn, lost the general election of March 1976 to 
Tupuola Taisi Efi, the first Prime Minister not of royal 
blood. 

Tupuola Taisi Efi instituted major inquiries into the 
civil service and the police force in 1976, which resulted 
in the removal from their positions of a number of officials 
on charges of corruption. 

Western Samoa joined the Commonwealth in August 
1970 and the UN in December 1976. 

Government 

The Constitution provides for a Head of State to be 
elected by the Legislative Assembly for a term of five 
years. The present Head of State, however, holds the 
office for life. The Legislative Assembly is composed of 
47 members; 45 of these are Samoans elected by holders 
of Matai titles (elected clan chiefs), of whom there are 
about 10,000 on the rolls, and two are elected by universal 
suffrage of those on the individual voters rolls (mainly 
Europeans). Members hold office for three years. Executive 
power is held by the cabinet, comprising the Prime Minister 
and eight other members of the Assembly. The Prime 
Minister is appointed by the Head of State with the 
necessary approval of the Assembly. 

Defence 

In August 1962 Western Samoa and New Zealand 
signed a treaty of Friendsliip, whereby the New Zealand 
Government, on request, acts as the sole agent of the 
Western Samoan Government in its dealings with other 
countries and international organizations. 


Economic Affairs 

The economy is based on agriculture, mainly at sub- 
sistence level. The principal crops are coconuts, cocoa and 
bananas but small amounts of coffee, timber and taro are 
also exported. The bulk of Western Samoa’s trade is with 
New Zealand, accounting for about 30 per cent of external 
trade in 1976. Australia, the U.S.A., Japan, Fiji and the 
Federal Republic of Germany are also important trading 
partners. 

A number of small industrial enterprises have been 
established in recent years. These are principally concerned 
with the processing of foodstuffs but there are also plans to 
develop the timber industry by large-scale exploitation of 
forest resources on the island of Savai’i. 

During 1975 and 1976 agricultural exports declined, 
leading to massive trade deficits, but by 1977 the economy 
was recovering, due to increased earnings from cocoa 
and copra, and total export earnings reached an estimated 
W.S. $ii million. The Government’s current Five-Year 
Development Plan (1975-79) aims at strengthening the 
balance of payments, restraining inflation and laying the 
basis for improved economic growth. Western Samoa 
relies heavily on foreign aid for the implementation of 
this programme, receiving financial and other assistance 
from New Zealand, Australia, the UN, the EEC and the 
IMF. Overseas aid for 1977 totalled approximately 
W.S. $8.6 million. 

Transport and Communications 

Western Samoa has 931 km. of road, nearly 200 km. 
being surfaced. It is well served by shipping lines and there 
is a daily service linking Apia with Pago Pago in American 
Samoa. A new deep water port was opened at Asau on 
Savai’i island in 1972. There is an international airport at 
Faleolo, about 40 km. from Apia. 

Social Welfare 

In 1974 there were 15 government hospitals, with 655 
beds, and 52 physicians. 

Education 

The education system is divided into primary, inter- 
mediate and secondary and is based on the New Zealand 
system. In 1971 there were 159 primary, 39 intermediate 
and 15 secondary schools and in 1975 there were 49,443 
children attending school. About 97 per cent of the adult 
population are literate in Samoan. 

Tourism 

Western Samoa has maintained a cautious attitude 
towa,rds tourism, fearing that the Samoan way of life might 
be disrupted by an influx of foreign visitors. The import- 
ance of income from tourism has, however, led to some 
development and in 1976 over 14,000 visitors arrived. The 
main attractions are the scenery and climate. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 sene=i tala (W.S. $). 

Exchange rates (November 1977); 

£1 sterling= 1.393 tala; 

U.S. $i= 76.7 sene. 
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WESTERN SAMOA 


SliJiisfiCiil Ssiri'f',' 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


area and population 



Area 
(sq. km.) 


Population' (Censu.s results) 

Drssirv 

tp-r 

.'q. km.} 
1076 

Sept. 25th, 
19O1 

Nov. 2ist, 
1966 

Nov. 3rd, 

1971 

Nov >rd, 
197U 

Savai’i* .... 
Upolu* .... 

Total 

* T 

1*714 

1,121 

31.948 

82,479 

36,159 

95,218 1 

40.5S1 
106,0.} 6 

.12.21.^ 

100,765 

.ft 

*C-V 

2 , 835 t 

114,427 


■■ 

151.9V, 



Including adjacent small islands. | 1.095 sfjuare miles. 

Capital: Apia (population 32,099 in 1976). 


EMPLOYMENT 



1971 

1076 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing 

25,4*0 

23.373 

subsistence .... 

22,850 

n.a. 

cash ..... 

2,560 

n.a. 

Manufacturing and construction 

2,440 

2,525 

Trade and commerce . 

2.420 

2,.S07 

Transport and communications 

1.250 

2,058 

Government and serv'ices 

6,230 

7.215 

Others ..... 

n.a. 

671 

Total 

37.740 

38.2., 9 


AGRICULTURE 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
('000 metric tons) 



1973 

*974 

*975 

* 976 t 

Taro (Coco yam) . 

25.0 

25.0 

25 .0 

25 0 

Coconuts . 

n.a. 

205.0 

208.0 

210 o* 

Copra 

13-9 

*2.3 

* 9-4 

I.{.0 

Bananas 

10.5 

10.5 

*30 

I.: .0 

Cocoa beans 

2.0 

2.0 

2 .0 

2 .0 


■f Provisional. *FAO estimate. 


Source: Western Samoa Department of Statistics, Apia. 

Livestock (197*^): .so.ooo. Cattle !}<>:—! 

3.S00, Poultry 95,000. 

Fishing (1975 i,to'>«nctric tons. 

Industry: The chief industries include the produett'-n ,.f 
s.awnwood, soap, furniture, biscuits and cl'ithi.nr. 
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WESTERN SAMOA 


Statistical Survey 


FINANCE 

loo sene (cents) = i tala (Western Samoan dollar — WSS). 

Coins; i, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 sene. 

Notes; i, 2 and 10 tala. 

Exchange rates (November 1977); sterling= r.393 tala; U.S. $1 = 76.7 sene. 

100 tala=;£7i.8o=U.S. $130.31. 

Note: The tala was introduced in July 1967, replacing the Western Samoan pound at the rate of /WSi=2 tala. This 
changeover coincided wth a similar move in New Zealand. The Western Samoan pound had been introduced in January 
T962, replacing (at par) the New Zealand pound. From October 1961 the pound was valued at U.S. $2.78 so the initial value 
of the tala was $1.39 ($1=71.9 sene). The market rate was fixed at i tala=U.S. $1,387 (U.S. $1 = 72.11 sene). This valuation 
remained in efiect until August 1971. From December 1971 to February 1973 the central rate was i tala=Sr.5i ($1=66.24 
sene) and the market rate originally i tala=$i.478 and later i tala=$i.485. From February 1973 to October 1975 the 
central rate was i tala=$i.677 ($1 = 59.62 sene) and the market rate 1 tala=$i.649 ($1=60.66 sene). Since October 1975 
the tala’s direct link with the U.S. dollar has been broken and it is pegged to a "basket” of currencies (as used by New 
Zealand). The average value of the tala was U.S. $1,586 in 1975 and U.S. $1,252 in 1976. In terms of sterling, the central 
exchange rate between November 1967 and June 1972 was = tala. 


BUDGET 
{’000 tala) 


Revenue 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Tax on income 

1.654 

1,900 

2,600 

Customs 

5.742. 

7.279 

7.988 

Other tax revenue 

112 

167 

290 

Other receipts 

4,189 

4.334 

5.377 

Total . 

11,697 

13.680 

16,255 


Expenditure 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Economic services 

2,959 

3,160 

3,072 

Social services 

2,530 

3,448 

3.972 

Other current expendi- 
ture 

3,670 

3,931 

5,067 

Investments 

3,156 

3,437 

4,210 

Total . 

12,315 

13.976 

16,321 


CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 


{’000 tala) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Coins . 

Notes . 

126.0 

634.2 

143-2 

774-5 

167.8 

1,157-8 

192-3 

1,288.0 

209.7 

1,227.1 

237-9 

1,500-5 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million tala) 



1973 

1 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Imports 

Exports 

- 

14-43 

4.00 

15-91 

7-67 

23.16 

4-54 

23-63 

5-44 
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WESTERN SAMOA 


PRUsCIPAL CO^DrODITIES 
('ooo tala) 


Sfali ‘.'rV,:/ Sunry 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

' 975 * 

Meat and meat prepara- 




tions 

1,004.7 

1,215.1 

1.647.7 

Cereals and cereal pre- 



parations 

703-9 

n.a. 

1. 913-7 

Fish and fish prcpara- 



tions 

558.7 

978.4 

750.6 

Sucar, sugar prepara- 




tions and honey 

526.3 

657-8 

872.4 

Petroleum and petro- 


leum producte . 

568.7 

465.6 

1.804 .6 

Rubber manufactures . 

530-9 

317-8 

873 -3 

Textile yarn, fabric and 

manufactured articles 

727.0 

1,239-7 

1,205 . I 

Non-ferrous metals 

635-5 

612.3 

845.0 

JIachinery . 

789-5 

703.2 

1,868.3 

Electrical machinery 

1,368.8 

1,169.4 

1.728.6 

Transport equipment . 

1,094.9 

823.7 

1.563-3 

Miscellaneous manufac- 




tured articles . 

1,668.1 

1,347-r 

'. 74'-4 

Total (inch others) , 

14.433-1 

15,909.1 

23,160.0 


Exports 

1973 

'974 


Fruit and vegetables 

450. S 

5 7 . 3 

t , X 

Coflee, tea. cocoa . 

1.073.0 ; 

i,£72.i ' 

1,170 

Oil seeds, nuts and 




kernels 

'-645-3 

4,6S:.i 

J 

Wood, luml>cr, cork . i 

549-5 

404.2 

1 nA 4 

Total (incl. otbersi . 

4.000.6 

7.672--? 

i.i 


* Provisional, 


PRI^•CIPAL COUNTRIES 


('ooo tala) 



1974 

'975 

jo; 


Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Export •• 

hv.;. .-ft. 

Australia ..... 

146.11 

3 . 41 - 1 -4 

155-9 

5.764-2 

70U 


Fiji ...... 

41-3 

931.8 

23.0 


-M 


Germany, Federal Republic . 

1,078.9 

563-1 

904.1 

24O.O 

1.007 

A - 

' 

Hong Kong .... 

— 

417-3 


4 59-5 

" 


Japan ..... 

70.2 

1,502-5 

91 .0 

2,620.3 

452 

3 ^ 

New Zealand .... 

3.273.6 

4,768.8 

921 .7 

6,419.5 

i.o"-; 

'■..5 ii 

United Kingdom 

456.4 

872.6 

5-5 

1,204 .8 

3 

uy ' 

U.S.A. ..... 

602.4 

1,404 .9 

10' .3 

-'*7 * / - 5 





* Provisional 


TRANSPORT 

ROAD TRAFFIC 


(vehicles ref(i.stcrccl) 


K • 

1975 

1970 

Pas'cngcr cars and buses . 

588 

520 

' nvnte cars and lorries 

1,203 


•;lotor-cyclcs .... 
Picknips .... 

96 

J.437 

120 


TOURISM 

N'lsitor^-: 0.073 (lorp, ffi;;,'. i ' t ii'.^ 

COMMUNICATIONS 

TVirphiinr-,-, Mih -cri'.r- . 

.MU s:il.‘ criii-:--. .I.ri'j rr-'-i\-:> i.Oi.T. 













WESTERN SAMOA 


Statistical Survey, The Constitution, The Government, etc. 


EDUCATION 

(1975) 


* 

Government 

Mission 

Total 

Pupils: 

Primary 

27,929 

4.943 

32,872 

Intermediate . . ... 

6,472 

1,146 

7.618 

Secondary* .... 

5.509 

3,444 

8,953 

Teachers: 

Primary and intermediate 

1,120 

202 

1,322 

Secondaryf .... 

271 

182 

453 


* Including the Technical Training Institute. 


t Including vocational and teachers’ training establishments. 

Source (unless otherwise indicated) : Western Samoa Department of Statistics, Apia. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

(promulgated i960) 

HEAD OF STATE 

The office of Head of State is held by His Highness 
Malietoa Tanumafili, -who vnll hold this post for life. After 
that the Head of Stete will be elected by the Legislative 
Assembly for a term of five years. 

EXECUTIVE POWER 

Executive power lies with the Cabinet, consisting of a 
Prime Minister, supported by the majority in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and eight Ministers selected by the Prime 
Minister. Cabinet decisions are subject to review by the 
Executive Council, which is made up of the Head of State 
and the Cabinet. 

LEGISLATIVE POWER 

Since the General Election of February 25th, 1967, the 
Legislative Assembly has consisted of 47 members, two of 
whom are non-Samoan. It has a three-year term and the 
Speaker is elected from among the members. Samoans and 
non-Samoans have separate electoral rolls; the non- 
Samoans are elected by universal adult suffrage and the ■ 
Samoans by the Matai (elected clan leaders). 

The plebiscite on the constitution, held in May 1961, 
resulted in clear acceptance of matai suffrage. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

0 le Ao 0 le Malo: H.H. Malietoa Tanumafili II, c.b.e., 
Fautua of Maliena. 

CABINET 

(January 1978) 

Prime Minister, Minister of External Affairs and Local and 
District Affairs : Tupuola Taisi Efi. 

Minister of Economic Affairs, Economic Development, 
industries and Trade, Forests and Fisheries: AsiEikeni. 
Minister of Justice, Labor, Police, Youth, Sport and Cultural 
Affairs : Ulualofaiga Talajiaivao Niko. 

Minister of Works: Letiu Tamatoa. 

Minister of Agricuiture: Fuimaono Mimio. 

Minister of Finance and Customs: Vaovasamanaia R. P. 
Filipo. 


Minister of Communications and Transport and Health: 

Tofaeno Tile. 

Minister of Education : Lilomaiava Niko. 

Minister of Lands and Land Survey and Broadcasting: Mako 
Togamau. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: Leota Leuluaialii I. Ale. 

Deputy Speaker: Hon. Teo Fetu. 

Samoan Members: 45 representing 41 territorial constitu- 
encies. 

Non-Samoan Members: 2. 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS 
ACCREDITED TO WESTERN SAMOA 

Australia: c/o Tusitula Hotel, Apia (HC); High Commis- 
sioner: G. Upton. 

Belgium: Wellington, New Zealand. 

Canada: Wellington, New Zealand (HC). 

China, People’s Republic: Matautu-uta, Apia; Charge 
d'affaires: Wang Tao. 

Egypt: Wellington, New Zealand. 

France: Wellington, New Zealand. 

Germany, Federal Republic; Wellington, New Zealand. 
India; Wellington. New Zealand (HC). 

Israel: Canberra, Australia. 

Japan: Wellington, New Zealand. 

Korea, Republic: Wellington, New Zealand. 

Netherlands; Wellington, New Zealand. 

New Zealand: Beach Rd., Apia (HC); High Commissioner: 
D. G. Harper. 

United Kingdom: Wellington, New Zealand (HC). 

U.S. A. : Wellington, New Zealand. 

Yugoslavia: Wellington, New Zealand. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The Supreme Court is presided over by the Chief Justice. 
It has full jurisdiction for both criminal and civil cases. 
Appeals lie with the Court of Appeal. 

Chief Justice: Hon. Bryan Osborne. 
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WESTERN SAMOA 

Registrar: Charles Stephen Mulcahy. 

The Court of Appear consists of a President (thp Clii-f 
Justice of the Supreme Court), and of sucli person^ 
possessing qualifications prescribed bv statute as may be 
appointed by the Head of State. Any three judges of the 
Court of Appeal may exercise all the' powers of the Court. 

The Magistrates Court consists of two .Magistrates and 
three .senior Samoan Judges, as.si.sted hv seven junior 
Samoan Judges. 

Magistrates: A. L. Duggan, S. L. Tho.msen. 

The Land and Titles Court has jurisdiction in respect of 
disputes over Samoan land and succession to Samoan title>. 
It consists of a President (who is abso Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court) assisted by Samoan associate judges and 
assessors; P.O.B. 33, Apia. 

Registrar: Tuiletufuga P. Enele. 

RELIGION 

The population is almost entirely Christian. 

PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
Congregational Christian Church in Samoa: Tamaligi, Apia; 
Elder Pastor Poasa Te'O. 

Methodist Church in Samoa: P.O.B. 199, .\pia; (. 1^39; 
26,909 mems.; Pres. Rev. Le.ne -Milo. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints: Pres. Lueli 
Te’O. L.D.S. Mission, P.O.B. 197, .-\pia. 

Seventh-Day Adventist Church: Box 600, Apia; f. 1895: 
mission territory constituted by American Samoa and 
Western Samoa; adherents (1977 est.) 2,720; Pres. 
Pastor I. F. Puni; publ. one bi-monthly magazine. 

Congregational Church of Jesus in Samoa: Rev. Solomona 
Siulagi, Fataogo, American Samoa. 

Anglican Church; Rev. H. H. Butler; P.O.B. 16, Apia. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC COMMUNION 
Bishop of Samoa and Tokelau; H.E. Cardinal Pio 
Taorinu’u, Cardinal’s Residence, Box 532, .Apia. 


THE PRESS 


The Samoa Times: Apia; twice a week, independent, bi- 
lingual newspaper; Editor Faalogo P. I'.aalogo, 
circ. 5,000. 

Samoa Weekly: Saleufi. Apia; f. 1977: weekly; Editor Iak! 
Crichto.n; circ. 2,000. 

Savali: P.O.B. 193, Apia; f. 190-1 ; fortnightlv. government 
publication; Samoan and Engli.Mi edition''. ” 

editor Kalati Mose, English Editor Mike Mlli . 


combined circ. 8,000. 

South Seas Star: Box Soo, .Npia, f. 
Man. Editor Tagaloa Leota 
Paulo; circ. 5,000. 

Tapuitca: Bo.x 800. .Xpia, f- i975 
Tagaloa Leota Pita; Editor 
-1.500, 


1071; 'leckly (Med ). 
Pita; Editor Tu.\l.\ 

weekly, Man. Pit 
VuAi-A Paulo; circ 


Judicial System. Rdigion, The Press. Radio, el:. 

RADIO AND TELEVJSJO.N* 

Western Samoa Broadcasting Service: Brcrdcct'.i-'.c D-'i 
P.O.B. 200, Apia; f. 1918; government contro’.Iei with 
conuiii rcia! spon'';:')ii;i. b.-, er. ;-a - 
in English .and t^amoTin b t'.vr»T >-.-..1':'- -n - 'l" 
Dir, J. \V. .'-hioRi;. ' 

In 1978 (here were 3r.oo:> r.arlio in 

The Americ.an t., !c-. un;: '-.r-, ;-i, i-P'.'/, i-i 

widely receive:! in V.V'tern S.’.irs'e i;n!;:ne tr: 
.\meric.ari tclevisym lu-ti'. r>.-ks, 

FINANCE AND TRADE 

Bank of V/estern Samoat .•.pH. f lojo. e..;.-. p ■ i,< 
tala; dep. o.66e. 000 tala (M.iv :o--. , 1 . !■>' K'- - •, 

c.jt.G.; Man. K. W. Taylor. 

Development Bank cf Western Samoa: Api-T; f. 1974 by 
Parliamentary legislation to foster ccono.mic develop- 
ment of the territorj*. 

Pacific Commercial Bank: .Vpi.i, tir t ind- ; bin'., 

f. 1077 in a joint vi-ntu;.; U-t-.-.'- ri te." i' ’.".k hh 
South Wale.-.. .\u'ti-;d!.i. .md tl-,.- P -.liU 
U.S..\.; Dir. Williai; Ktn.. .tl.r-: Ignm- Pi 

CO-OPEIL'i TIMES 

In 1966 there were S registered co-oper.itivcs. .m l 13 
credit unions. 


TRANSPORT 

Public Works Department: Api.i; Di; ■>! I'.'otk- <8 '•! 

Mere!>ith. 

ROADS 

There are 931 km of ro.T !'• in tin- i h'.nd-. 'd 
Dearly 200 krn are bitumen -uri.ie- I '■I-.m r. .d-- t' t.v’ 
401 km.. F-econdary roads i.;,; km . and p'.i.'it.-.t : m f”’.'!' 
352 km. Major r-oad coiutriietion b in ' c.-trr-! '>'.;t 
a centra! ro.id cro:<i!n: tfo- i^l.im! 'd bp du, 

SHIPPING 

There are rcgul.ir p-nsseager .and cargo servirrs from 
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THE YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Climate, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The Yemen Arab Republic is situated in the south-west 
corner of the Arabian peninsula, bounded to the north and 
east by Saudi Arabia, to the west by the Red Sea, and to 
the south and east- by the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Yemen. The climate in the semi-desert coastal strip is 
hot, with high humidity; inland, the climate is somewhat 
less hot, with heavy rainfall. The eastern plateau slopes 
into desert. The language is Arabic. The population is 
almost entirely Muslim, split between the Shafa'i com- 
munity of the Sunni sect and the Zaidi community of the 
Shi’a sect. The national flag (proportions 3 by 2) has three 
horizontal stripes of red, white and black, with a five- 
pointed green star in the centre. The capital is Sana'a. 

Rocont History 

The Yemen Arab Republic (since 1967 also known as 
North Yemen) was formerly a kingdom. When Turkey’s 
Ottoman Empire was dissolved in 1918 . the Imam Yahya, 
leader of the Zaidi community, was left in control. In 
1948 Yahya was assassinated in a palace coup, when power 
was seized by forces opposed to his feudal rule. However, 
Yahya's son, Ahmad, defeated the rebel forces and 
succeeded as Imam. During the 1950s Yemen’s traditional 
isolation was eased and ih 1958 Yemen and the United 
Arab Republic (Egypt and Syria) formed a federation 
called the United Arab States, though this was dissolved 
at the end of 1961. 

The Imam Ahmad died in September 1962 and was 
succeeded by his son, Muhammad. A week later, army 
officers, led by Col. (later Marshal) Abdullah al-Sallal, 
staged a coup, declared the Imam deposed and pro- 
claimed the Yemen Arab Republic. Civil war broke out 
between royalist forces, supported by Saudi Arabia, and 
republicans, aided by Egyptian troops. The republicans 
gained the upper hand and Egyptian forces withdrew in 
1967. In November 1967 President Sallal was deposed 
while abroad and a Republican Council took power. In 
the same month Britain withdrew from neighbouring 
South Arabia, which became independent as Southern 
Yemen (since 1970 called the People’s Democratic Repub- 
lic of Yemen). ’The new regime then introduced repressive 
measures and more than 300,000 Southern Yemenis fled 
to North Yemen. Backed by Saudi Arabia and Libya, 
many of these refugees joined mercenary organizations 
aimed at the overthrow of the Marxist regime in Southern 
Yemen and carried out raids across the border. 

In December 1970 the Republican Council promulgated 
a new constitution which .did not permit political parties. 
It provided for a Consultative Assembly, whose members 
were elected for a four-year term in February and March 
1971. Intermittent fighting, beginning in early 1971, 
flared into open warfare between the two Yemens in 
October 1972, with North Yemen receiving aid from 
Saudi Arabia and Southern Yemen being supported by 
Soviet arms. A ceasefire was arranged under the auspices 
of the Arab League, and soon aftenvards both sides agreed 
to the union of the two Yemens within 18 months. Dis- 
cussions about implementing the union have taken place 
at intervals since then, but with no clear result. 


In June 1974 a ten-member Military Command Council, 
subsequently reduced in numbers, seized power under the 
leadership of the pro-Saudi Lt.-Col. Ibrahim al-Hamadi. 
Col. Hamadi appointed Mohsin al-Aini as Prime Minister, 
but replaced him by Abdel- Aziz Abdel-Ghani in , January 
1975 in a move which seemed to reassert the influence of 
Saudi Arabia. During 1975 the Military- Command Council 
was further reduced in size, and there were reports of an 
attempted pro-royalist coup in August. After 1975 Hamadi 
turned away from the U.S.S.R. 'and endeavoured to 
re-equip the army with U.S. weapons, making use of 
financial assistance from Saudi Arabi? In October 1977, 
however, Hamadi was assassinated in Sana’a. There has 
since been much speculation about who was responsible. 
Another member of the Military Command Council, 
Lt.-Col. Ahmed ibn Hussein al-Ghashmi, took over as 
Chairman and little change of policy has resulted. 

Governmont 

In June 1974 the Military Command Council published 
a provisional constitution which, for a transitional period, 
gives full legislative and executive authority to the 
Command Council, whose Chairman has the powers of 
Head of State. The Council appoints a Cabinet, headed by 
a Prime Minister, to conduct administrative affairs. 

Dofonco 

In 1976 armed forces totalled 39,850, of whom 37,600 
were in the army. Defence expenditure for 1975/76, was 
261.7 ruiflion riyals. There is a three-year period of military 
service. 

Economic Affairs 

Agriculture is the principal activity. In the highlands 
the land is terraced and irrigated and quite fertile. The 
chief crops are millet, maize, sorghum and oats. Oranges, 
plums, apri'eots, apples, bananas, quinces and lemons are 
grown, and dates are produced in low lying areas. Cultiva- 
tion of the narcotic qat is on the increase. Cotton is the 
principal export crop but coffee is also important. There 
is a little light industry. Remittances from Yemenis work- 
ing abroad (about U.S. $1,000 million per year) have set 
off a consumer boom. 

Transport and Communications 

There are no railways in the Yemen. Roads are being 
developed wi-th Chinese, American and So-viet assistance. 
There are highways from Hodeida to Sana'a and from 
Moka to Taiz and Sana’a. Hodeida port has been con- 
siderably extended with Soviet aid but was heavily 
congested in 1977. A direct road runs from Taiz to Sana’a. 
The Yemeni Airhne Co. operates internal services and 
services to Cairo, and the new Sana’a airport was opened 
in August 1973. 

Social Welfare 

Under the Imamate there was little provision for social 
welfare. The Republicans are attempting to bring about 
a social revolution on the lines of that achieved in Egypt. 
By 1977 there was one doctor for every 41,000 of the 
population, one dentist for every 317,000 and one pharma- 
cist for every 216,000. 
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Education 

Education before the revolution was in private hands. 
The Republican Government is establishing new schools 
run by the state, and by 1976 enrolment in primarj’, 
intermediate and general secondary schools had reached 
almost 250,000. 

Tourism 

Tourism is undeveloped. 

Sport 

The chief sports are football, hunting and hawking. 

Public Holidays 

1978: June 13th (Corrective Movement Anniversary), 
September 4th-8th* (Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), 


I ii'.tod’.'.r'o! V Sf'ilhfic-,:! Sunrv 

.S<.-ptcmbcr 26th (Revo'nlion .IXiy;. 0-;toh-: 1.;:':: d’ !>J{ Y 
National Day), No'.’.-nsl'-r iM a-' t-.'y-; 

r<-ast of t'ne Snrrific' S, IFc-'mF r tMo-ha'. X. *v 

1979: Fch.niary lofii* {.’ifo-.i! jart;! of tl;-- :}. 

* Muslim religious holidays dependent on the lunar 
c,alendar. which may wary .slight!;' from gi'.-en. 

Weights and Measures 

Local ;s'eights and meas-ares arc u'cd. .and v.rry r.ccordin 2 
to location. 

Currency and Exchange Rates 

100 fils== I Yemeni riy.al. 

Exchange rates (Pecemher ro;;]; 

/i stcrling='^';.3f> Yemeni rivals: 

U.S. $1=4.56 Yemeni rij-al.'i. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 



Total* 

Saha’a 

1 


Are*. 

(1975) 

(capital) 

(1975) 

Taii 

('975) 

Honr-tDA 

(’975> 

200,000 sq. km. 

1 

6,471,893 

447,89.8 

1 

320,323 



• Provisional census result. 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(July 1st to June 30th) 


Sorghum and millet 
Wheat 
Barley 
Maize . 

Pulses . 

Potatoes 
Vegetables 
Grapes 
Coffee . 

Cotton 
Tobacco 


1973/7-1 


Area 

('000 

hectares) 


952 

70 

77 

52 

65 

5-9 

16 

8.5 

■1-5 

20 

4.2 


Production 

(’000 

metric tons) 


fi39 

71 

'85 

80 

O4 

f,., 

«5o 

31 

3- 

20 

5 


197-1/75 


Area 

(’000 

hectares) 


1. 215 
3" 
73 

50 

71 


(‘■5 

S 

8-5 

4 

2-8.3 

- 1-2 


livestock 

1076 ('ooo he.ad, cstim.atc':) 


Prorluction 

Cooo 

metric ton";) 
I .onS 

y> 

t-'o 

70 

71 

Hj' 

•if' 

3 


Cattle . 


Sheep 

evo 

Go.ats 

/•'U ' 

Dimels • 


Horses ■ 

4 

Donkc« . 


VM\ 

M 

'1 


l(i~Y <"8 


Ar.-.i 
( Vv,>0 
h'-ct.'iri’-i 

1 . Li 5 


^ _ 
j ^ 


pL 


n ' L " • 1 
- ',0 
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Statistical Survey 


INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 




1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 ' ■ 

Cotton textiles 

million yards 

II . I 

10. 1 

8.4 

Electricity .... 

million kWh. 

25.8 

31.6 

34-3 

Aluminium products . ■ 

tons 

200.0 

200.0 

200.0 

Paints ... 

'000 gallons 

48.0 

54-0 

60.0 

Mineral drinks 

million bottles 

27.2 

27-5 

27.8 

Cement .... 

hundred tons 

50.0 

55-0 

63.0 


Source: Central Bank of Yemen. 


FINANCE 

100 fils=i Yemeni riyal. 

Coins; i, 5, 10, 25 and 50 fils. 

Notes: i, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 riyals. 

Exchange rates (December 1977): £i sterling=8.36 Yemeni riyals; U.S. $1 = 4.56 Yemeni riyals. 

100 Yemeni riyals= ;fri.97 = $2i.92. 

Note; The Yemeni riyal was introduced in 1964, with an initial value of 6s. 8d. sterling (;^i=3.oo riyals) or 93.33 U.S. 
cents (U.S. $1 = 1.071 riyals). Thereafter,- the authorities allowed the currency to depreciate on the free market while applying 
a system of multiple official exchange rates. By 1970 the free rate was $i =5.50 riyals {£i = 13.20 riyals). In June 1971 multiple 
practices were eliminated, leaving a single rate which held fairly stable at $1=5.00 riyals until February 1973, since when 
the Central Bank has set a selling rate of $1=4.50 riyals. The mid-point rate was $1 = 4.575 riyals until April 1975, since 
when it has been $1 =4.5625 riyals. Before 1975 the riyal was dmded into 40 buqsha, rather than 100 fils. Notes of 10 and 
20 buqsha have been withdrawn from circulation but coins of i and 2 buqsha are still in use. 


BUDGET 


{’000 riyals, year ending June 30th) 


! 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1975-76 

569,000 

779,000 

1976-77 

836,000 

1,197,600 

1977-78 

1,550,000 

2,053,000 


Source: Ministry of Treasury and Central Bank of Yemen. 


DEVELOPMENT PLAN, 1977-82 
(proposed expenditure in million riyals) 


Transport and communications 

4,600 

Industry and mining .... 

4.300 

Electricity and water .... 

2,000 

Housing ...... 

2,000 

Agriculture ..... 

2,600 

Other ....... 

3,000 

Total .... 

16,500 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


('000 riyals) 



1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

1976/77 

Imports 

Exports 

410,666 

25,269 

744.980 

55.382 

981,004 

52.966 

1,706,894 

50,063 

3,030,000 

50^500 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
{'ooo riyals) 


St/slhlici:! Suri-'y 


Imports 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1075/76 

Food and live animals 

Beverages and tobacco . 

Crude materials (inedible) except fuels 
Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. . 
Animal and vegetable oils and fats - . 

Chemicals 

Basic manufactures 

Machinery and transport equipment . 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles . 
Unspecified items , . , . 

176.337 

14.136 

883 

18,3x6 

5-366 

25.773 

77.279 

56.539 

34.370 

1.667 

364.377 

13.069 

1.364 

32,625 

2,833 

48,540 

132,986 

85,936 

61,218 

2,032 

418,631 

29-113 

3,100 

35.964 

3.565 

65,154 

193.114 

149.5S5 

79.642 

2,136 

741.569 

' 4.375 

6,590 

fii.i :? 

7.852 
s 2.834 

110,670 

y=o.56i 

140,413 

1,894 

Total , . , . 

410,666 

744,980 

981,004 

1,705,894 

Exports 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Cotton 

Coffee 

Hides and skins .... 

Cotton seed , . . . • 

Biscuits ...... 

Dried fish . . . • • 

Live animals . . . • • 

Potatoes . . . . • 

Rock salt . . . ■ • 

Qat 

Cotton fabrics . • • • 

Cotton sheets . . • • • 

10,785 

5.469 

3.325 

2.036 

636 

382 

768 

394 

27 

247 

317 

35.180 

6,461 

6,241 

1.873 

1.315 

78 1 

643 

195 

2O 

325 

28,188 

4 . 9/2 

4-404 

2,766 

1,131 

736 

443 

J41 

1 

1,193 

257 

24,2:1 

7.588 

8,040 

36: 

2.003 

325 

6 

'35 

I 

395 

775 

600 

Total (inch others) 

25.269 

55.3S2 

52.966 

50,063 


PRINXIPAL COUNTRIES 
('ooo riyals) 


Imports 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1^75 

Australia ..•••• 
Belgium . ■ ■ 

China, People's Repubh’c 

Ethiopia ...••• 

France . • • ' , ' t - 

French Territory of the Af.ys and the Issas 
Germany, Federal Republic . 

India 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Saudi Arabia . • - ' ' 

U.S.S.R. 

United Kingdom . • . 3 , .'1;,. 

Yemen, People’s Democratic Keputj.ic . 

26.941 

4.147 

21.465 
5.215 

25,236 

20,404 

25.635 

0.249 

59.9S5 

9.742 

29,624 

10.465 

36.830 

29,601 

27.254 

30.874 

40,323 

49.591 

39,554 

38.514 

33J0S 

96.746 
35.927 

36.300 

21,077 

26.747 
42.427 

44.172 

19.593 

114.095 

28,348 

29,583 

2 B ,:5 0 
59 . 41 - 

1 70,7 1 : 
37.424 

56.750 J 
^ 0,00-1 i 
49.673 
47.243 1 

HI*! * ' i 

' 3 ’>..5 5 ' 

* * f •'"•K. 

\ * 

u 7 . * ' S 

Exports 

1972/73 

i 973 /' 7 -i 

10-4 ’,’5 ; 


— • B rt , • 

11,721 

- A'. 

i 
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Statistical Survey, Provisional Constitution 


TRANSPORT 

ROAD TRAFFIC 1973 

Private cars 2,288, motor cycles 6,063, taxis 3,329, trucks 6,957. 

CIVIL AVIATION 


SHIPPING (Yemen Airways) 



Vessels Entering 

Tonnage 

Passengers 

Freight 


Hodeida Port 

Unloaded 

Carried 

(tons) 

1972 . 

506 

506,991 rgTZ .... 

48,600 

567 

1973 • 

520 

530.943 . 1973 .... 

43,400 

431 


EDUCATION 

(1976/77) 



Pupils 

Male 


Total 

Primary ..... 

191,258 

30,224 

221,482 

Intermediate . _ . ... 

15.249 

2,427 

17,676 

Higher Secondary (General) 

6,485 

712 

7,197 

Higher Secondary (Commercial) 

212 


212 

Higher Secondary (Trades) 

291 

— 

291 

Primary Teacher Training 

626 

486 


Secondary Teacher Training 

363 

175 

538 


Source (except where otherwise stated); Yemen Arab Republic Central Planning Organization. 


PROVISIONAL CONSTITUTION 

(Published June igth, rg74) 


In the name of the people, the Chairman of the Com- 
mand Council, having taken cognizance of Command. 
Council Proclamation No. i for r974. Command Council 
Proclamation No. 4 for r974 suspending the Constitution, 
and Command Council .Proclamation No. 5 for 1974 
increasing the membership of the Command Council, and 
desiring to consolidate the bases of authority during the 
transitional period and to regulate the rights and duties' 
of all employees in a manner conducive to fruitful produc- 
tion to raise the country to the level which we all hope it 
will attain, we announce in the name of the people that 
during the transitional period the country will be governed 
in accordance with the foUowing rules: 

Chapter One:. General Principles: the State: 

Article i: Yemen is an Arab, Islamic, and independent 
state enjoying full sovereignty. Its system is republican. 
The Yemeni people are a part of the Arab nation. ■ . 

Article 2: The people are the source of all authority. 

Article 3: Islam is the state religion arid Arabic the 
official state language. 

Article 4; The Islamic Sharia is the source of all laws. 

Article 5: Yemen is an indivisible whole arid its defence 
is the sacred duty of all citizens. 

Chapter Two: Rights and Duties: 

Article 6: Yemenis have equal rights and general duties. 


Article 7: Personal freedom is guaranteed in accordance 
with the provisions of the law. 

Ai^cle 8: There shall be no crime and no penalty except 
as laid do\vn by law and there shall be no penalty for acts 
except those committed after, the.promulgation of the law 
(applying to them). 

Article 9: Homes are inviolate: it is therefore inadmis- 
Mble to enter them except in such instances as prescribed 
by the law. 

^^cle 10: The confiscation of funds is prohibited, except 
within the confines of the law. 

Article ii: No person’s property shall be expropriated 
exc^t in the public interest, in the instances prescribed 
by the law, and with just compensation to the person. 

Article 12; The citizens have the right to express their 
thoughts by means of speech, writing, or voting within the 
confines of the law. 

icicle 13: Places of worship and learning have immunity 
which cannot be violated except in instances required by 
security needs and as prescribed by the law. . ^ 

Chapter Three: The System of Government: 

Article 14: The Chairman of the Command Council sh all 
assume the function of gerieral sovereignty, particularly in 
taking the measures he deems necessary to protect the 
revolution and the republican regime. 
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Arfacle 15; The Command Council shall assume the 
functions of the legislative and executive authorities of the 
state. It shall also have the power to lay down general 
policy and define its general framework. 

Article 16: The Government is the executive and ad- 
ministrative body responsible for carrying out the state’s 
general policy as laid down by the Command Council. 

Article 17: The judiciary is independent, and there shall 
be no authority over it except for the law. Its verdicts 
shall be banded down and executed in accordance with 
the principles of the Sharia. 


Chapter Four: Concluding Rules: 

Arbcle 18: All the rules determined bv the l.-iwe bvi-<-.r5 
and decisions prior to the issuance of ilm cor.stYtctional 
declaration shall remain in force unless the’,- coafict w’th 
the rules of this declaration or unless thev me .-'.ra'a'}'d"o' 
revoked. 

Article 19: During the transition.-il period action rh.’.il lv> 
taken to restore constitutional and democratic life on 
sound bases in view of the need to provide the Yemeni 
people with a dignified life a.nd a bright future. 

Article 20: This constitutional declaration rhail come 
into force from the date of its issuance and it ?ha!l lY 
published in the Official Gazette. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

MILITARY COMMAND COUNCIL 

Chairman: Lt.-Col. Ahmed ibn Hussein- al-Giiashmj. 

Members: Abdel-.Aziz Abdel-Ghani, Maj. Abdulla 
Abdel Alem. 


CABINET 

(February 1978) 


Prime Minister: Abdel-Aziz Abdel-Ghani. 

Minister of the Interior; Mohsin Alyosofi. 

Deputy Premier for Economic Affairs and Minister of 
Finance: Muhammad Ahmed Junaid. 

Deputy Premier for Internal Affairs: Liout.-Col. Abdel 
Latif Deifallah. 

Minister of Communications: Lieut.-Col. Hussain al 
Ghaffari. 

Minister of Development: Muhammad Salim Basindwa. 
Minister of Economy: Muhammad Abdel- Wahab Jubari. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Abdulla Abdel-Majid 
al-Asnag. 

Minister of Information: (vacant). 


Minister of Justice: Qadi Ali Sa.micam. 

Minister of Education: Abdel-Karim al-Irv.m-i. 

Minister of Waqfs.-MtnrA.M.’tAD LuTr.'ts-S^PANi. 

Minister of Supply and Trade: .Muhammad -Mai jk. 
Minister of Health: .Vbdel-.Malei: .Muiiamma-.i Art>ULLA. 

Minister of Social, Labour and Youth Afiairs: Ai:"';* 
Abdul-Salam Mugiul. 

Minister of Agriculture: Muhammad AL-KnAtiru al- 
Wajih. 

Minister of Works and MunicipalitiEs: ArmimLA al- 
KuRsnutsi. 

Ministers of State: .Ahmad .\nnou Said. Avdi! -K' 
al-.Ansi, Salah al-Mapri 


diplomatic representation 

EMBASSIES ACCKEDITED TO THE YEMEN ARAD REPUBMC 
(InSana’a unless othenvise stated) 


Algeria: Ali Abdul Moghni St.; Ambassador : Saadeddine 
Nouiouat, 

Austria: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Belgium: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Bulgaria: Cairo, EgjTpt. 

Chfna, Peopio'S Republic: Zubairy’ St.; Ambassador: Chao 
Chin. 

Ciechoslovakia: Gamal Abdui Nascr Si. \ Cr.:vge d .-J/.-.fcs- 
FrantiSek Kropacek. 

Denmark: Jeddah, S.avidi .-Vrabia- 

Egypt: Ganial Abdul N.nscr St.; Ambassa.:.'f : G.am.al 
Uddin .-Vfifi. 

Ethiopia: Zubairy St.: Amhass.'Jor: (v.ac.uUl- 

Franco; Gamal Abdul Naser St., .-f ■ - 
Blouin. 


German Democratic Republic: zfi Septra 

sador: Lothak EiCHnLKRAUr, 

Germany, Federal Republic: Kep-jV'.ie 

Amlasi.T.i'r : K. M. 

Greece: Jedd.ah, S.audi Arabia. 

Hungcry: Cairo. 

India: Al-ALuir Buildiau. G‘.rr.-'.! .Al-,'--; 

Iran: .:• -./ r: : ! 


Iraq: 




;r>^r St ; 

-♦> ^ _ v'. 

* j 3 f. 


Italy: C.'.v'.xi MAi 
JIapaccj!: Tua : 

Japan: M n. i’ ! i'-' 
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Jordan: Ambassador : Saleh Shari. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Zubairy St.; Ambas- 
sador: Pak Hwa-su. ■ 

Kuwait: Hadds^Rd.; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Lebanon: Hadda Rd.; Charge d’ Affaires: Hikmat Nasir 
(also accred. to Yemen P.D. R.). 

Libya: Airport Rd.; Ambassador: Ali Suwairi Salim 
al-Adham. 

Netherlands: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Norway: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Oman: Hadda Rd.; Ambassador: Ahmed Hamood al- 
Mamari. 

Pakistan: Cairo, Egypt. 

Poland: Cairo, Egypt. 

Qatar: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Romania: Khartoum, Sudan. 

Saudi Arabia: Arman Building; Ambassador: Al Amir 
Moussaid bin Ahmed Al-Sudairi. 

Somalia: Hadda Rd.; Ambassador: Osman Abdullah 
Jama. 


Spain: Cairo, Egypt. 

Sudan: Hadda Rd.; Ambassador: Majiid Bashir al- 
Ahmadi. 

Sweden: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Switzerland: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Syria: Zubairy St.; Ambassador: Muhammad Adnan 
Alzeer (also accred. to Yemen P.D.R.). 

Tunisia: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Turkey: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

U.8.8.R.: 26 September St.; Ambassador: Vasili Kornev. 

United Arab Emirates: Hadda Rd.; Ambassador: Saif 
Sa’iid Saa’id. 

United Kingdom: 11/13 Republican Palace St.; Ambas- 
sador: Benjamin Strachan (also accred. to Djibouti). 

U.S.A.: Beit Al-Halali; Ambassador: Thomas J. Scotes. 

Viet-Nam : Cairo, Egypt. 

Yugoslavia: Kuwait City, Kuwait. 


The Yemen Arab Republic also has diplomatic relations with Malta and Mexico. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

President of the State Security Court: Qadhi Gralib 
Abdulla Rajeh (political cases). 

Public Prosecutor: Lt.-Col. Muhammad Khamis. 

Sharia Court: Sana’a; deals with cases related to Islamic 
law. 

Disciplinary Court: prosecution office for maladministration 
and misappropnation of public funds; Chair. Muham- 
mad Abdo Human. 


THE PRESS 

DAILIES 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Radio _ Hodeida: Hodeida; government-controlled local 
radio; broadcasts in Arabic, 4 hours daily. 

Radio Sana’a: Sana’a; government-controlled station, 
broadcasts in Arabic, 15 hours daily; Dir.-Gen. Abdul 
Rahman al-Mutarib. 

Radio Taiz: Taiz; government-controlled station; broad- 
casts in Arabic, 4 hours daily. 

There are 250,000 receiving sets. 

A television station opened in September 1975. ’ 


Al Gumhuryyah {The Republic): Information Office, Taiz; 
Arabic: government-owned. 

Al Thawra {The Revolution): Ministry of Information, 
Sana’a; Arabic; government-owned. 

WEEKLY AND OTHER 

Al Bilad: P.O.B. 1438, Sana’a; Arabic; weekly; inclined to 
right. 

Mareb: Dar Al-Qalam, Taiz; Arabic; weekly; supports 
Nasserite ideas. 

Al Risalah: 26 September St., Sana’a; Arabic; weekly. 

At'Sabah: P.O.B. 599, Hodeida; Arabic; weekly; reformist. 

Al-Salam;P-O.B. 181, Sana’a; Arabic; weekly. 

Sana’a: P.O.B. 193, Sana’a; Arabic; fortnightly; inclined 
to left. 

Al Shab: Al-Andalus Bookshop, Sana’a; Arabic; weekly; 
slightly left-inclined. 

Al-Ta’wn: Al Ta’wn Building, Jubairi St., Sana’a; Arabic; 
weeldy; supports co-operative societies. 

Al-Yemen: Sana’a; Arabic; fortnightly; inclined to right. 

NEWS AGENCIES 


FINANCE 


banking 

(cap. = capital; p.u. = paid up; m. = million; br. = branch’ 
amounts in riyals) 

Central Bank of Yemen: P.O.B. 59, Sana’a; f. 1971; cap 
p.u. lom.; Gov. and Chair., (vacant); Deputy Gov. and 
Deputy Chair. Abdulla Sanabani; Gen. Man 
Abdullah A. al-Barakani. 


Yemen Bank for Reconstruction and Development; P O B 

541, Sana'a; f. 1962; cap. . 10m.; consolidated bank; 
8 brs.; Chair. Mohsin Sirry. 

Bank of Credit and Commerce International S.A.: P o B 

160, Sanaa. 


Arab Bank Ltd.; P.O.B. 68, Amman, Jordan; Tahrir 
(Liberation) Square, Sana'a; br. in Hodeida. 

British Bank of the Middle East: P.O.B. 3932, Hodeida- 
Man. G. Barrow; P.O.B. 4886, Taiz; Man. c! ReddingI 

TON. 


Citibank; P.O.B. 2133, Sana’a. 

Karachi, Pakistan; P.O.B. 3927 
Al-Akhwa, Hodeida. ' 


8aba News Agency: Sana’a; f. 1970; Dir. Hassan al-Ulufi. United Bank of Pakistan: Ali Abdul Mugni St. Sana’a 
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YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC 

INSURANCE ■ 

Yemen General Insurance Co. S.A.Y.: Asia Hotel Bldg., 
Sana'a St., P.O.B. 3952, Hodeida; all classes of 
insurance. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Hodeida Chamber of Commerce: Tahrir (Liberation! 
Square, P.O.B. 3370, Hodeida. 

Tall Chamber of Commerce: 26th September St., P.O.B. 
4029, Taiz. 


NATIONALIZED ORGANIZATIONS 

General Cotton Organization: Sana'a. 

Hodeida Electricity and Water Company: P.O.B. 3363, 
Hodeida; affiliate of Yemen Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

National Tobacco and Matches Co.: P.O.B. 3571, Hodeida; 
f. 1964; monopoly importing and sales organization for 
tobacco and matches; cigarette manufacture and 
tobacco grooving; Chair. A- A. Nagi. 

Yemen Company for Foreign Trado: Hodeida. 

Yemen Petroleum Co.; YPC Bldg., P.O.B. 3360, Hodeida; 
sole petroleum supplier; Chair. Hussain AnDUT.t.AH 
Aj. Makdani; Gen. Man. Yehia Abdullah al- 
Dailami. 

Yemen Printing and Publishing Co,; P.O.B. 1081, San£a: 

f. 1970; publishes ten newspapers (mcluding two 
government newspapers); Chair. Ahmad Muhammad 
Hadi. 


Finance, Trade and Industry, Trans/n-ri, (■ niter Fiv 

TRANSPORT 

RO.XDS 

There arc about 1.O50 km. nf main rovU. ui 
about 600 km. arc a.sphaltC'.i an*! 

Highwaj's run from Hodeida tn S.an.a’.a. .and frnr: .'d-'k.a 
to Taiz, Ibb and Sana’a. A hiphwav fro.m S.ma'a trs i •. 
was opened in .May 1977. 

.SillPPJ.NG 

Hodeida is a Red Sea port of sonm impirtance. .u;-! 
Yemen Navigation Company run'; pa'J'vnger .and rar. ** 
services to many parts of the Middle Ka-t ar.d 

Adatar Yomcnito Lino: Hodeida. 

Hodeida Shipping and Transport Co.; P.O.B.3337. Hodeida. 

Middle East Shipping Co.: P.O.B. 3700, HoJci.l.i; ! r-.. in 
Mocha and Salccf. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There .arc three international airport-— .A! fJaJi.akt .'.t 
Sana’a, .A1 Ganad at Taiz and Hodtid.a .Airj-arr. 

Yemen Airways: Zubery St., .‘^ana'a; intern.il *< .-vj. c’- .an 
external services to .Vbu Dhabi, .Aden, C.iiro, 

Dharan, Djibouti. Doha, Jeddah, Kls.!rt"ii;n, Kuwait 
and Sharjah; super\'i.-;cd by a mini'trri.a! cu.mmitte*- 
headed by the .Mini.ster of Commimiwtion'.; Ch.air. .m-1 
Pres. SiiAiP .MoHA.'t.vitD S.^r.ri); tleot of 2 D( -^>. i 
Boeing 737-i5> 3 BC-3. 

The foUowng airlines also .ser\‘e the Yemen; .Aeroflot. 
Air Djibouti, A1 Y.amda, Ethiopian Airline?, Kuw.ait Air- 
way's, Somali Airlines, Syrian Arab Airline? ar.'i Saudi 
Arabian Airlines in addition to charter flight.? by variou? 
carriers. 

UNIVERSITY 

University of Sana’a: P.O.B. 1:47, S.ana'a, !. to;?. ') 
teachers, 3,139 student-; 
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THE PEOPLE’S DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF YEMEN 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Location, Glimato, Language, Religion, Flag, Capital 

The People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen lies on the 
southern shore of the Arabian peninsula, with the Yemen 
Arab Republic to the north-west, Saudi Arabia to the 
north, and Oman to the east. The islands of Perim and 
Kamaran at the southern end of the Red Sea are also part 
of the Republic. The climate is hot and dry. Arabic is 
spoken and most of the population are Muslims. The 
national flag (proportions 3 by 2) has horizontal stripes of 
red, white and black, with a light blue triangle, containing 
a five-pointed red star, at the hoist. The capital is 
Aden. 

Recent History 

The People’s Republic of Southern Yemen was formed 
on November 3ofih, , 1967, comprising Aden and the 
former Protectorate of South Arabia. Aden had been under 
British rule since 1839 and the Protectorate was developed 
by a series of treaties between Britain and local leaders. 
Prior to British withdrawal, two rival factions fought for 
control, the National Liberation Front (NLF) and the 
Front for the Liberation of Occupied South Yemen 
(FLOSY). The Marxist NLF eventually won and assumed 
power under the leadership of Qahtan ash-Sha’abi. He was 
forced out of office in June 1969 and the country’s present 
name was adopted in November 1970. More than 300,000 
Southern Yemenis fled to the Yemen Arab Republic 
(North Yemen) when the NLF started rounding up 
dissident elements. A polarization of interests by then 
existed, with North Yemen establishing closer ties with the 
West and receiving aid from Saudi Arabia and Libya, 
while the extreme left-wing regime in Southern Yemen, 
isolated in the Gulf, began receiving aid from the People’s 
Republic of China and the U.S.S.R. There were clashes 
with Saudi Arabia in 1969 and intermittent fighting with 
North Yemeni mercenaries on the border between the two 
Yemens in 1971. This erupted into. open war in October 
1972 and there was fierce fighting, including air raids, for 
about two weeks. Agreement on a ceasefire was eventually 
reached with Arab I,eag^e mediation. At a meeting in 
Cairo on October 24th both sides proposed a union of the 
two Yemens, and a draft agreement to this efiect was 
signed on October 28th, but although numerous discussions 
have continued to take place between representatives of 
the two Yemens, few practical steps have been taken 
towards implementing the union. After their expulsion 
from naval and military bases in Somalia in 1977, v^as 
reported that Soviet forces were negotiating to extend their 
naval and air base facilities in Aden. 

Government 

Under the 1970 Constitution, legislative power is vested 
in the unicameral Supreme People’s Council (SPC). 
Pending elections, power is held by a Provisional SPC, 
■with 101 members: 86 elected by the Supremo General 
Command of the ruling National Front (successor to the 
NLF) and 15 elected by trade rmions. The SPC appoints 
the Presidential Council, a three-member executive, and the 
Cabinet. The country is divided into eight Govemorates, 


Defence 

In 1977 armed forces totalled 21,300 men: 19,000 in the 
army, 2,000 in the air force and 300 in the navy. Defence 
expenditure in 1977 was 15.3 million dinars. 

Economic Affairs . 

Before independence the economy of the area had 
depended to a considerable extent on revenues from Aden, 
an important free ' port which also benefited from the 
British forces expenditure. The political troubles brought 
about a decline in tourism, and the closure of the Suez 
Canal greatly reduced shipping traffic generally. The major 
oil refinery in Aden also suffered initially, but later re- 
covered owing to demand from Egypt following the 
destruction of the Suez refinery. The economy has other- 
wise declined since independence, but the re-opening of 
the Suez Canal in June 1975 and an improvement scheme 
for the Port of Aden may stimulate the economy., British 
aid ceased in summer 1968, but aid from'several Corc- 
munist and Arab countries continues on an increasing 
scale. All important foreign business enterprises except the 
B.P. refinery were nationalized in November 1969. The 
hinterland depends on subsistence agriculture and. fishing'; 
the rich fishing grounds are being exploited under the 
1974-78 Five-Year Plan. Some cotton is grovyn and coffee, 
tea', cocoa and spices are also important exports^ Dramatic 
falls in petroleum exports in 1974 and 1975 widened the 
trade deficit. Irrigation is being developed under. the 
1974-78 Plan. ' , , ■ ■ 

Transport and Communications 

Before the Suez Canal was closed in 1967 Aden was the 
principal port of call between Europe and the Persian 
Gulf, India and the Far East. It was hoped that, with the 
re-opening of the canal in June 1975, Aden would regain 
that position, but recovery has been slow. There are also 
good international air services. Few roads exist inland, 
but a new road has been built, with massive Chinese aid, 
between Aden and Mukalla. 

Social Welfare 

In 1973 there were 32 hospitals, with 2,340 beds. Health 
services are also provided by the B.P. refinery and mission 
stations. No comprehensive system of social insurance yet 
exists. 

Education 

Educational facilities include 963 primary, 77 inter- 
mediate and 19 secondary schools. All state fees for 
education were abolished in December 1974. 

Tourism 

Aden, a free port before independence, then attracted 
many visitors from shipping calling at the port, but there 
are no tourist facilities in the hinterland. 

Public Holidays 

1978 : July 3rd* (Leilat al Meiraj, Ascension of the 
Prophet), September 4th* (Id ul Fitr, end of Ramadan), 
October 14th (National Day), November nth* (Id ul 
Adha, Feast of the Sacrifice), December 2nd (Muslim New 
Year), December nth* (Ashoura). 
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1979: February ioth» (Mouloud, Birth of the Prophet). Currency and Exchange Rales 

♦Muslim holidays, dependent on the lunar calendar 
which may vary slightly from the dates given. ' fils= i Yemeni dinar (YD). 


Staiislk^zl Sumy 


Weights and Measures 

The imperial system is generally used in Aden, while the 
rest of the country still employs a variety of local weights 
and measures. 


E.vchange rates (December 1077): 
sterling=632.6 fils; 
U.S. ?i =345.4 fih. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AKD POPULATION 

(Census of May 14th, 1973) 



Governorates 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixtli 

Tlsamoud 

Population (’000) 

Area (sq. miles) . 

291 

2,695 

273 

4.929 

311 

8,297 

162 

28,536 

451 

32,991 

61 

27,000 


Estimated Population: 1,742,803 (July ist, r976). 

Capital; Aden (population 264,326 in I973)> 

The Abr Province was established by Presidential decree in July 1976. 


EMPLOYMENT 

(1976) 


Total 

AoRreuL- 
TURE AND 
FtSHtNG 

MrNrNG 

AND 

Quarrying 

! 

Manufac- 

turing 

CON- 

STRUCTtON 

Electricity, 
Gas AND 
Water 

COM- 

IICRCK 

1 

Trans- j 

rORT 

! 

1 

Srp.^Tcrs 

1 

’L'cr:.- 

LA.vroi't 

370.655 

182,065 

2,232 

15.824 

16,797 

3.245 

27.955 

24,575 j 

1 

87.2:0 

2--\??S 


Millet . 
Wieat 
Barley 
Sesame 
Cotton Lint 
Cotton Seed 




} 


agriculture 

PRINCIPAL CROPS* 


40 

II 

I 

4.1 


Area 

('000 hectares) 


1975 


4« 

0 

1 

4- 

12 


J97<> 

42 

If' 

i 

4 


rre; TAO. ‘ 




:s 

t f’- 

5 J 
1 1 : 
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YEMEN PEOPLE’S DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC Statistical Survey 

LIVESTOCK . , 


(FAO estimates, October to September) 



1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

Cattle 


. 

. 


96.000 

99,000 

101,000 

102,000 

Sheep 

, 

. 

. 

. 

n.a. 

880,000' 

900,000 

930,000 

Goats 

, 

, 


. 

n.a. 

1,150,000 

1,200,000 

1,230,000 

Asses 

, 

, 

, 


30,000 

30,000 

31,000 

32,000 

Camels . 

• 

• 


• 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates, metric tons) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Mutton and lamb 



6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

Goats’ meat 



5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Cows' milk 



7,000 

6,000 

6,000 

7,000 

Sheep’s milk . 



n.a. 

11,000 

11,000 

11,060 

Goats’ milk 



n.a. 

24,000 

24,000 

24,000 

Hen eggs 



1.390 

1,418 

1,400 

1.450 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FISHING 

('odo metric tons, live weight) 



1970 

1971 . 

1972 

1973* 

1974 

Indian oil-sardine (sardinella) . ’ . 


. 88.9 

90.1 

90.1 

87.1 

Other marine fishes .... 


23-5 

21.7 

21 .7 

36.2 

Other sea creatures .... 


6.6 

13-3 

13-3 

4.0 

Total Catch . 

“ 7:5 ,, 

II9.O 

125.1 

125.1 

127-3 


* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of. Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 

(’ooo metric tons) 



1970 

HBI 

B 

1973 

1974 


Salt (unrefined) . . 

88 

67 

75 

75 

75 

75 

■ ■ 



INDUSTRY 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 





, „ .. 

1971 

1972 

1973 

I 974 t 

Salted, dried or smoked fish . 

Motor spirit (Petrol)' .... 

Kerosene ...... 

Jet fuel ...... 

Distillate fuel oils . . • . 

Residual fuel oil . 

Construction: new dwellings* 

Electric energy* 

metric tons 
’000 metric tons 

»* »• 

»* »• , »» 

99 tf 

99 99 99 

number 
million kWh. 

. 7.328 

211 

149 

496 

585 

1,888 

1-542 

185 

3.854 

459 

no 

450 

525 

1,828 

n.a. 

186 

n.a. 

505 

104 

341 

446 

1,520 

n.a. 

174 

n.a. 

400 

105 

320 

430 
. 1,400 
n.a. 

174 


• Figures refer to Aden only. -f Estimates. 

Sources: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook and Yearbook of Industrial Statistics. 
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YEMEN PEOPLE’S DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 

FIHANCE 

1,000 fils 1= I Yemeni dinar (YD)- 
-Coins; i, aj, 5, 25 and 50 fils. 

Notes; 250 and 500 fils; 1, 5 and 10 dinars. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); sterUng=632.6 fils; U.S. $1-3^5... fil-: 
100 Yemeni dinars=Xi58.o8=$289.52. 


Sialls'J.t-al Surjr 


Note: Before independence (November 30th, 1967) the currency unit was the South Arabi.an dinar (SA dinar). ir.tr:;dr.c»;d 
in April 1965 with a value of £x sterling, then worth U.S. $2.80. On November r8tb, 1967, the pound r.nd dinar •.vcre'bo’h 
deviued to $2.40 (?i =416.67 fils). Following independence the SA dinar was replaced by Uie Southern Yeme.-. dinar, 
with the same v^ue. The exchange rate (i dinar=$2.4o) remained in force until August 1971. Between Dccc:r)l>rr 1971 anti 
February 1973 the rate was i dinar=$2.6o57 ($1=383.77 fils). The present dollar valuation has been elective since February 
1973. The dinar was at par with the pound sterling until the latter was allowed to "float" in June 1972. 


BUDGET 

(’000 dinars, April ist to March 31st) 


Revenue 

1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74* 

Expenditure 

1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74* 

Taxes on personal income 
Taxes on corporate in- 
come 

Other taxes 

Import duties 

Excise duties 

Stamp duties 

Other indirect taxes 
Non-tax revenue - 
Other receipts 

1,050 

2,712 

195 

5.869 

872 

405 

423 

3.550 

910 

1,078 

r.388 

132 

4.406 

1.269 

378 

387 

2,100 

908 

1,221 

1.952 

134 

5.143 

2,170 

432 

526 

3.763 

General administration . 
Defence and sccurityj . 
Public works and com- 
munications 

Economic services 
Education . 

Health 

Agriculture . 

Pensions 

Local authorities . 

Other scrvnccs 

1,152 

9,184 

1,146 

1,886 

2.615 

1,013 

417 

287 

359 

2,646 

I.8S6 

9.793 

r.041 

1.154 

2.711 

996 

417 

376 

365 

2.937 

2.093 

5 0, -Ml 

S , 0”9 

1.550 

3, ‘■•36 

5,152 

495 

2-0 

45 ® 

756 

Total 

15.986 

12,020 

15.341 

Total 

20,735 

21 , 08 : 



itimates. t Including c.xpenditurc of the Ministry' of the Intcri-jr. 

Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbooh. 

1974/76 (million dinars, provisional): Revenue 14.5: Expenditure 26.0, 

Five-Year Plan 1974 / 76 - 1978 / 79 : Total expenditure 75 nrillion din.ars 


COST OF LI\TNG 


(Consumer Price Indc.x. Bose: 1970 --■ 100) 



1971 

J 07 a 

1973 

1974 

Food • • 

Fuel and light 

Clothing • • • ■ 

Rent . - • ■ ’ 

105.4 
103.1 
109. 8 
100.0 

116.7 
no. 7 

135 -I 
89.0 

120.5 

115.1 

143-3 

75 0 

144-5 

155 -f' 

ft ^ 
-5.0 


Source 


: International Lal«ur Ofllcc. Year Dcch cf La' 


r C'j'iri'jVy. 
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YEMEN PEOPLE’S DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(U.S. $ million) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Merchandise exports f.o.b. . . • . 

99-9 

106.5 

106.9 

234-3 

Merchandise imports f.o.b. 

- 147-7 

— 146.1 

- 174-1 

—362.6 

Trade Balance . 

-47.8 

- 39-6 

—67.2 

— 128.3 

Exports of services .... 

21 .7 

24.4 

27.2 

52-7 . 

Imports of services ... . , . 

- 29-3 

-40-3 . 

- 44-6 

-65.8 

Balance'on Goods and Services 

- 55-5 

- 55-5 

-84.5 

-141-4 

Unrequited transfers (net) 

44.8 

27.1 

33-4 

41-9 

Balance on Current Account . 

— 10.6 

—28.3 

-51-I 

- 99-5 

Long-term capital (net) .... 

2.4 

12.6 

25.6 

52-3 

Short-term capital (net) .... 

— 

6.7 

26.3 

25-4 

Net errors and omissions . 

4.9 

8.7 

0.7 

-2.5 

Total (net monetary movements) 

- 3-3 

-0.3 

1.5 

-24-3 


Source: IMF , International Financial Statistics. . 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million dinars) 



1979 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974* 

1975 * 

Imports c.i.f. . 

83-7 

64.9 

57 ; 2 

59-8 

61.7 

59-4 

Exports f.o;b. . 

60.8 

43-6 

41.3 

39-5 

5.0 

4.8 


* Excluding imports and exports of foreign-owned companies. Total trade (in 
miUion dinars) ^vas: Imports 140.1 in 1974; 107.8 in 1975; Exports 83.6 in 1974, 
64.7 in 1975. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(dinars) 




Imports 



Exports 



1973 

1974* 

1975* 

1973 

1974* 

1975* 

Live Animals . ... 

790,326 

551.899 

820,401 

- 


125 

Dairy Produce, Eggs . ; 

1,980,192 

- 1.364.375 

■ 1,730,645 

2,719 

46 

Cereals 

6,561,567 ■ 

14,092,587 ' 

8,460,649 

1,622 


9.267 

117,518 

Fruit and Vegetables . 

1.309.034 

■ 1,120,965 ■ 

1,525.484 

13.403 

69.343 

Sugar, etc. 

3.175.245 

4.444.419 

5,027,418 

276,935 

45,931 

38,658 

Coffee, Tea, Cocoa, Spices . 

2.382,734 

.1,619,560- 

2,199,512 

519,187 

381,462 

669,184 

Beverages and Tobacco 

1,117,526 

1.098,294 

.. .954.553,, 

56,638 

. 38,784 

I 

65,082 

Oilseeds, Oil Nuts, etc. 
Petroleum and Petroleum - 

863,451 

1.351.333 

715.909 

2,038 

Products 

26,921,482 

10,440,627 

8,928,498 

28,713.439 

52,092 

24,294 

Chemicals .... 

1,616,103 

2,447.851 

2,785,311 

56,885 

40,229 

24,364 

Textiles . 

3.454.515 

3,988,973 

2,597.253 

473,341 

187,626 

18,430 

Machinery 

1,288,501 

2.984,236 

4,215,082 

23,254 

8.556 

8, 191 

Electrical Machinery . 

636,688 

1.311.295 

1.994.234 

17.491 

10,978 

1,750 

Transport Equipment 

1.032,900 

3,966,596 

4,106,304 

36,576 

19,681 

11,125 

Manufactured Goods . 

2.598,396 

1,985.092 

1.197,552 

274,135 

169,680 

59,221 


• Excluding imports and exports of foreign-owned companies. Total exports of petroleum products (in million dinars) 
were: 28.4 in 1973: 78.7 in 1974: 59.9 in 1975. 
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Hong Kong 
India 
Iran . 

Japan 
Kuwait 
United Arab Emirates . 
United Kingdom 


=37,^67 
^»353 o 5 i 
^^• 774 -759 
3.3iS,Sro 

4.575.315 

1.427.276 

4.531.592 


56-3,546 

5.030,126 

1,013.0-35 

3.SiS,oi5 

4.613-339 

24,000 

7.655,331 


* Excluding imports by fore;gn-o-.med compan-;^ 


Exports 


Australia . 
Canary Islands . 
Japan 
Thailand 
United ICingdom 
Yemen Arab Rep. 


1973 


4 .oS 2 ,Si 9 

1,565.200 

2.935.676 

1.426,316 

3.921,234 

2,095,587 


19 


/4 


1,404.233 

74.0S2 

124.970 


— - • I 

• Exclnding exports by foreign-owned companies. 


1975 * 


363,305 

2.931.43: 

i,o:o,S3« 

4.705.534 

2.515.255 

62.737 

12.525,040 


1975* 


i.: 97.£55 


iso.cia 

131. SI3 


TRANSPORT 


ROAD TRAFFIC 1973 
(vehicles in use) 


Private 

Taxis 

Buses 

Commercial trucks 
Motor cycles 
Tractors and cranes 

Total 


9.106 

1.517 

19-t 

6,012 

2,896 

612 


21 * 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 
Port or Anns' 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Vessels Entered ('000 net reg. tons) 

Dry Cargo Imported (’000 long tons) 

Diy Cargo Exported (’000 long tons) 

Oil Cargo Imported {'000 long tons) 

Oil Cargo Exported (’000 long tons) 

5.543 

310 

65 

3.343 

2.724 

5.107 

364 

! 

j 

'•.0 5 6 

•..<>}< 


CIVIL AVIATION 

(1975) 


Aircraft 

M 0 V£>!ES'TS 

I 

P.ARsr.s-crr.s | rmenr ri.;'. -;; 

Arrivals 

Dej'arturw 

Transit j Inviard j . ’ 

6.376 

ot.031 

85. 4?-- 

? : 



IT!.: 



YEMEN PEOPLE’S DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC Statistical Survey, The Constitution, etc- 

EDUCATION 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 

(1974/75) 


Primary schools . . . ^ . .' . 

963 

Intermediate schools ..... 

77 

Secondary schools ..... 

19 

Teachers' colleges for males 

2 

Teachers' colleges for females 

I 

Technical institutes ..... 

I 


Source (except where otherwise stated) : Central Statistical Office, Central Planning Commission, Aden. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Before the new constitution was drawn up existing 
ordinances and regulations remained in force, with Presi- 
dential authority replacing the powers of the British and 
Federal Governments.' The National Liberation Front 
general command, which had 41 members, formed the 
interim legislative authority. The country is divided into 
eight administrative Governorates. The two-year term of 


office granted to the National Liberation Front expired on 
November 30th, 1969, and was formally renewed for 
another year. Following the adoption of the new constitu- 
tion on November 30th, 1970, a Provisional Supreme 
People’s Council took over legislative powers. The loi 
members were selected from the NLF, armed forces, 
professions, etc., with 15 workers elected by trade unions. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President and Supreme Commander 0 ? the Armed Forces: Salem Rubayi Ali. 

PRESIDENTIAL COUNCIL 

Chairman: Salem Rubayi Ali. 

Member and NLF Secretary-General: Abdul Fattah Ismail. 
Member: Ali Nasir Muhammad. 


CABINET 

{February 1978) 


Prime Minister: Ali Nasir Muhammad. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Muhammad Salih Muti. 
Minister of Defence: Ali Ahmad Nasser Anta. 

Minister of the Interior: Salih Musleh Qassem. 

Minister of Justice and Waqfs: Abdullah Mohamed 
Ghanem. 

Minister of Health: Dr. Abdullah Ahmad Bukir. 

Minister of Education: Said Abdel-Khair an-Noban. 
Minister of Housing; Nasser Yassing. 

Minister of Communications: Mahmoud Abdulla Osheish. 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare: Ali Assad Mu- 

TANNA. 

Minister of Finance: Fadl Muhsin Abdullah. 


Minister of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform: Muhammad 
Sulaiman Nasir. 

”‘"b1dib‘’* Culture and Tourism: Ali Abdel Razzaq 


Minister of Information: Ahmad Salim Obaid. 

Minister of Construction: Haidar Abu Bakr al-Attas. 
Minister of Fishery Resources: Muhammad Salim Ak- 

KOUSH. 

Minister of Trade and Supply; Mahmud Said Madhi. 

Minister of Industry and Acting Minister of Planning: 

Abdel Aziz Abdel Wali. 


Minister of State Security: Muhammad Said Abdulla 
Muhsen. 
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POLITICAL PARTY 


Nahonal Front: Aden; f. 1963; socialist and Arab nation- 
alist, absorbed two smaller political parties, Oct. 1975- 
reader Abdul Fattah Ismail. The Central Committee 
elected ^4 substitute members — all 


Political Bureau 

Secretary-General: Abdul Fattah Ismail. 

Deputy Secretary-General: President Salem Rubavi Ali 
Ali Salih Ubad. 

Ali Salim Al-Beidh. 

Salih Musleh Qassem. 

Muhammad Salih Muti, 

Ali Nasir Muhammad, 

Abdel Aziz Abdel Wali. 

Gaam Salem. 

Ali Abdel Razzaq Badib. 

Anis Hassan Yahya. 

Muhammad Said Abdulla. - 
Abdulla Badib. 

Nasr Nasser Ali. 


diplomatic representation 

embassies accredited to the PEOPLE'S 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF YEMEN 
(In Aden unless othenvise stated) 

Algeria; Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Austria; Cairo, Egypt. 

Bangladesh; Baghdad, Iraq. 

Belgium: Cairo, Egypt. 

Bulgaria: Khormaksar; Ambassador: (vacant). 

China, People’s Republic: 145 Andalus Gardens, Khor- 
maksar; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Cuba: 3G .Socotra Rd., Khormaksar; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Czechoslovakia: Imran St., Khormaksar; Chargi d'affaires: 
A. Kusy. 

Egypt: Relief Rd., Ma’alla (Diplomatic Relations broken 
off. December 5th, 1977)- 

Ethiopia: Abdulla Assaidi St., Jla'alla; Ambassador. 
Samuel Tefera. 

France: Sayhut St., Khormaksar; M. 

Courage. 

German Domocratic Republic: Ivhormaksar; Ambassador: 

Gunther Scharfenberg. 

Germany, Federal Republic: P.O.B. Gioo, Aden; Charge 
d'affaires: Dr. W. Daum. 

Guinea: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Hungary; Cairo, Egypt. 

India; Bromjee Cliambcr.s, Taw.alii; Ambassador . (\ac.u.t). 
Iraq: Miswat St., Khonnak.car; Ambassador: Favi;?- .-Wsi 
Baku Sivqi. 

Italy: Tawahi; Chargd d'affaires: C. Passkr.k- 

'lapan: T.awabi; Charge d'affaires a.r.: lliKOsUi I 

Horca. Democratic People’s Republic: Khorm.akrar; 

edtr.bassador: Kim Unc. 

Kuwait: Sana’a, Yemen /Njab Republic. 

t-Cbanon: Sana'.n, Yemen Ar.ab Republic. , 


Political Parly, Diplomatic Rcprescr.talicm, 


Libya; Airport Rd.. Khortnak'-ar- 
JlBUlL. 


etc. 


.-I r:.';irrc; 


Mongolia: Cairo, Egypt. 

Netherlands: Cairo, Egjpt. 

Paklsfim: 3.) Kas.sim Iljlal. Kijorinak^ar- 0' •>,-/ .'VG'.,,,, - 
M. SiDIQI. ' ■ <- t. . 


Poland: Cairo, Egjpt. 


Romania: Abyan Beach Rd.. Fiot No 
Charge d'affaires: N. Mezel 


106, Khorm.ak 


Saudi Arabia: Ambassador: Sheikh .MriiAMu.Mi 
Somalia: Britannic Court, Dolphin Sfju.arr. 

Ambassador: Mvu.sy.MAf) jAstx ' 

Spain: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 


Sudan: Mogadishu, Somalia. 


Sweden: Addis Ababa, Etliiopia 
Switzerland; Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Syria: Sana a, Yemen Arab RepubJic. 

Uganda: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

U.8.S.R.: Abyan Beach Rd., IvJiormalrs.ar; Ar'-.basiador; 
Vladimir Ivadoshkin. 

United Kingdom: 28 Shara Ho Chi Minh, Khorm.ak* ar; 
Charge d'affaires a.i.: J. S, M. RoBKfiTS. 


VIef-Nam: no Aw.adh .M-S.n.aidy St., Klvo.'-in.ik'.ar. Am- 
bassador: Lee Quang Khai. " 

Yugoslavia; Mogadishu. Som-alia. 

Zambia: Cairo. Egjpt 


The People's Democratic Republic of Vt-men al'o b.i* 
diplomatic relations with .Alb.ini.i. Atieol.i. (V.mb ' !i.\ 
(Kampuchea), Kcny.a. .Me.xico, the Philippine', S'n-.'.il 
and Tanzania. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The aclmini-stration of justice is entru -.te i to tie* bhipn-.-.c 
Court and Magi.stralcs' Courts In the forniet I’rot'- 'ti' r.tv 
States Mu.sliin law and local coninuei !.a\e a'-o 

.applied. 

President of the Supremo Court: 

Rahman. 


RELIGION 


The m.ajority of the populatio.a are '•fiidirn 
sm.all Christi.an and Hindu commiirdtir*.. 


THE PRESS 

DAILIF.S 

14 October: P.O.B. X r. t p Chd.-l 1 

d.ayj; f. ioG5; Edivor S.\: ri'. 0« &'-• 5b.“i ' • 

WT.V.MIM 

Ath-Thawra: P*.' B .c:-n y" ■■ 

MOVTHL!! 

at-Thaqafs AWz^ida: I'.OB -VD-.f Ay ' *; 

CtittUfA* rV'fitvd.V *7 


YEMEN PEOPLE’S DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Aden News Agency: P.O.B. 1207, Tawahi, Aden; f. 1970; 
government owned; Dir.-Gen. Abdul Wase Qaesem. 

Foreign Bureau 

Novosti (U.S.S.R.): Aden; Correspondent Nikolai Y. 
Levchenko. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Democratic Yemen Broadcasting Service: P-O.B. 1264, 

Aden; transmits 100 hours a week in Arabic; Dir.-Gen. 
for Broadcasting and TV: Jamal al-Khatib; there are 
about 150,000 receivers in the country. 

TELEVISION 

Democratic Yemen Broadcasting Service: P.O.B. 1264, 
Aden; programmes for four hours daily, mainly in 
Arabic; other series in English and French. There are 
about 25,000 receivers. 


FINANCE 

CENTRAL BANK 

Bank of Yemen; P.O.B. 452, Aden; replaced Yenieni 
Currency Authority 1972; cap. p.u. 500,000 YD; 
Governor Ahmad Ubaid Fadhlv; publ. Annual 
Report. 

COMMERCIAL BANK 

National Bank of Yemen: P.O.B. 5, Crater, Aden; f. 1969 
by nationalizing and amalgamating the local branches 
of the seven foreign banks in Aden; cap. p.u. 1.25 mil- 
lion YD; total resources 57.3 million YD (December 
1976); Gen. Man. Ayoob Nazir A. Wahed; 20 brs. 

INSURANCE 

All foreign insurance interests were nationalized in 
November 1969. 

National Insurance and Re-insurance Co.: Aden. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

National Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 473, 

Crater; Pres. Abdulrehman Al-Sailani; Monasar 
Bazara. 

National Company for Foreign Trade: Crater, Aden; f. 1969; 
incorporates main foreign trading businesses, and 
arranges their supply to the National Company for 
Home Trade; Gen. Man. Hussein Ahmed Fadaq. 

National Company for Home Trade: Crater, Aden; f. 1969; 
marketing of cars, electrical goods, agricultural 
machinery, building materials and general consumer 
goods; incorporates the main foreign trading businesses 
which were nationalized in 1970; Gen. Man. Abdul 
Rahman Al Sailawi. 

TRADE UNIONS 

General Confederation of Workers of the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen: P.O.B. 1162, Ma’alla, Aden; 
f. 1956; afiSliated to WFTU and ICFTU; 35,000 
memsj; Gen. Sec. Abdul Razak Shaif; publ. Sout A 
Omal weekly, circ. approx. 4,500. . , 


The Press', Radio and Television, Finance, etc. 

CO-OPERATIVES AND MARKETING 
There are 65 co-operative societies, mostly for agri- 
cultural products; the movement was founded in 1965 and 
is now the responsibility of the Ministry for Agriculture 
now Agrarian Reform. 

OIL 

Yemeni National Petroleum Co.: P.O.B. 5050, Aden; sole oil 
concessionaire importer and distributor of oil products 
in Yemen P.D.R.; Chair, and Gen. Man. Abdul 
Karim Thabet. 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

Yemen Bus Co. Ltd.: Adbusco Bldg., Ma’alla, P.O.B; 905, 
Aden; f. i960; operates services within the Crater, 
Ma’alla, Steamer Point, Sheikh Othman, Al-Mansoura, 
Lahej and Abyan areas; affiliated to Ministry of Trans- 
port. 

A new state transport monopoly, the Yemen Land 
Transport Company, is being formed to incorporate the 
Aden Bus Company and all other local public transport. 

Aden has 140 miles of roads, of which 127 have bitu- 
minous surfacings. There are 6,382 miles of rough tracks 
passable for motor traffic in the hinterland, of which 716 
have bituminous surfacing. 

SHIPPING 

National Shipping Company: P.O.B. 1228, Steamer Point, 
Aden; founded 1970 following nationalization and 
amalgamation of foreign shipping companies; freight 
and passenger services; branch in Mukalla, agents at 
Berbera (Somalia) and Mocha and Hodeida (Yemen 
Arab Republic). 

Port of Aden Authority: Aden;.!. 1888; state adminis- 
trative body. Aden Main Harbour has twenty first-class 
berths. In addition there is ample room to accommodate 
vessels of light draught at anchor in the 18-foot 
dredged area. There is also 800 feet of cargo , wharf 
accommodating vessels of 300 feet length and 18 feet 
draught. Aden Oil Harbour accommodates four tankers 
of 57,000 tons and up to 40 feet draught. 

With the re-opening of the Suez Canal in June 1975 
tbe Aden Port Authority planned to spend U.S. $30.7 
milhon on an all-round improvement scheme. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Democratic Yemen Airlines Company (Al Yamda): Aden: 
Aden; f. 197^^ wholly owned Corporation by the 
Government. 

Other companies operating services include the following: 
Aeroflot, Air Djibouti, Air India, EAAC, Egypt Air, 
Ethiopian Airways, Kuwait Airwajrs, MEA, Pakistan 
International Airlines, Somali Airlines, Sudan Airways, 
Yemen Airlines. 

Aden Civil Airport is at Khormaksar, 7 miles from the 
Port. It was established in 1952, and is operated by the 
Civil Aviation Department. 


UNIVERSITY 

University of Aden: Aden; f. 1975. 
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mental responsibilities. The MPR’s highest policy-making 
body is the Political Bureau, with 36 members (18 elected 
and 18 appointed by the President). The Bureau has a 
Permanent Committee to assist the President. Zaire 
comprises eight Regions; each headed by an appointed 
Commissioner, and the capital city of Kinshasa, under a 
.Governor. 

Defence 

Military service is voluntary. In 1977 armed forces 
totalled 33,400, of whom 30,000 are in the army, 3,000 in 
the air force and 400 in the navy. .There is also a para- 
military force, fcomprising the National Guard and the 
Gendarmerie, of about 30,000. Defence expenditure for 
1976 totalled 62.2 million zaires (U.S. $76.8 million). 

Economic Affairs 

The economy has only recently begun to show signs of 
recovery from the' troubled beginnings of the independent 
state; and substantial aid has been given by the UN, 
Belgium, the U.S. A.' and other countries. The country's 
chief riches lie in the Shaba copper mines. Manganese, 
zinc, uranium and other minerals are also mined and there 
are rich diamond deposits in Kasai. Copper accounts for 
about 70 per cent of export earnings and in 1974 mining 
and metallurgy contributed 23 per cent of G.D.P. With 
refineries at Matadi and Moanda, extensive off-shore 
petroleum reserves have been exploited since 1975, and 
transportation will be facilitated by the new deep-water 
port planned for Banana. Industry is still developing, 
partly with the aid of substantial reserves of hydro-electric 
power. In 1972 the Inga hydro-electric power complex was 
inaugurated, and power schemes are to be developed with 
foreign assistance, at Kani and N’zilo in Shaba. 

Principal agricultural products are coffee, palm oil and 
kernels, and rubber, which are the prime agricultural 
exports, and timber, cassava and bananas. Agriculture 
employs over 75 per cent of the population but production 
fell by 29 per cent between 1973 and 1975, and imports of 
food (which represented 2 1 per cent of total imports in 1974) 
have continued to rise. To counter the drastic fall in the 
market price of copper after 1974, attempts were made to 
reduce traditional reliance on mineral exports; a Ministry 
of Rural Development was created in 1977 to boost 
agricultural production. 

Following nationalization in the mid-1960s of the 
country’s mining interests a policy of “zairization” was 
adopted in 1973, under which most foreign companies 
were nationalized. In 1976, however. President Mobutu 
offered to restore 100 per cent of many holdings to their 
former owners (although 40 per cent must be sold off to 
local interests within five years). 

In 1976 the Economic Community of the Great Lakes 
Countries (CEPGL) was established by Zaire, Burundi and 
Rwanda, all of whom were signatories in 1974 to the Lomd 
Convention. The EEC remains the chief trading partner, 
taking 86 per cent by value of Zaire’s exports, with 
Belgium-Lu.xembourg taking 47 per cent and providing 
17 per cent of imports in 1974, Italy taking 14 per cent, 
France 7 per cent and the United Kingdom 5 per cent. 

Inflation and the downward movement of world 
mineral prices have caused Zaire difficulty with its balance 
of payments and ser^dcing of foreign debts. In November 
■''^•’6, after protracted negotiations, the major banks 


Introductory Survey 

‘ agreed to a restructuring of the foreign currency debt and 
Zaire resumed service payments. 'With IMF support, the 
balance of payments deficit was brought down from 
U.S. $362 million in 1975 to $110 million in 1976, but by 
March 1977 foreign reserves amounted to only $43 million. 
In March 1976 the Government was forced to devalue the 
currency by 42 per cent against the U.S^ dollar. Partially 
as a result of this devaluation, consumer prices rose by an 
estimated 80 per cent in 1976. Manufacturing and commerce 
declined in 1977 through continued lack of foreign ex- 
change, and the total external debt was estimated at over 
82,000 million. In February 1978 several foreign countries 
offered to , support President Mobubu in his .efforts to 
reschedule debt payments and manage the economy, 
providing that IMF conditions for a further standby 
credit and another "stabilization" plan for 1978 were met. 

Transport and Communications 

Transport flows for the most part along the River Zaire 
and its tributaries, Zairian rivers being navigable above 
the Inga rapids for more than 8,500 miles. The chief ports 
are Matadi, which is the highest point on the Zaire acces- 
sible from the sea, and Boma. A deep-water port is planned 
for Banana. Railways total over 5,000 km. and expansion 
of the system is taking place. The Trans- African Railway 
will shortly serve the Upper Zaire region. 'Work began in 
1975 on the Trans-Zaire Railway which %vill be about 
850 km. long and should be in operation in 1981. Most 
roads are in poor condition owing to inadequate mainte- 
nance. In 1976 they totalled about 145,000 km., of which 
some 68,000 km. were main or national roads. There are 
four international airports— -at Ndjili (for Kinshasa), at 
Luano (for Lumbumbashi), at Bukavu and at Kisangani. 
A new airport at Isiro was due to be opened in May 1978. 

Social Welfare 

There is an Institut National de la Sdcuritd Sociale 
guaranteeing insurance coverage .for sickness, pensions 
and family allowances under an obligatory scheme of 
national insurance. In 1973 Zaire had 72,090 hospital beds 
and 818 physicians. . 

Education 

There are primary, secondary, technical and agricultural 
schools. In 1973-74 there were 31538,257 pupils in primary 
education, 402,304 in secondary, and 18,475 in higher. In 
1974 a one-year period of compulsory civic service, 
including military , political and agricultural training, was 
introduced for all school-leavers. Since then, all religious 
education has been abolished. There are three universities 
and eleven colleges. 

Tourism 

Zaire has extensive lake and mountain scenery. 
Tourism expanded steadily under a plan announced in 
1968, but there was a sharp drop in the numbers of visitors 
in 1975 from the 1974 total of 93,000; about 40,000 
tourists visited Zaire and spent about U.S. ?ii million. 

Public Holidays 

1978 ! May ist (Labour Day), May 20th * (Anniversary 
of the B^ouvetncnt populaire de la Rivolution'), June 24th 
(Anniver^ry of Zaire currency. Promulgation of the 
Constitution and Day of the Fishermen), June 30th 
(Independence Day), August ist (Parent’s Day), October 
27th (Anniversary of the country’s change of name to 
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Zaire), November 17th (Army Day), November 2.,th 
(Anniversary of the regime) . 

1979 : January ist (New Year’s Day), January 4th (Com- 
memoration of the Martyrs of Independence). 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system is in force. 


! niroduci^'ty 
Currency and Exchange Rafcj 

10,000 Eengi = ioo ;uakuta---i raire. 
Exchange r.ates {December lo;:): 

£i sterlings 1.555 r.aircs; 

U.S, Si = .'3.S mai-.u',.-.. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AHD POPULATION 


Area 

1 

Estimated Popui 

.ATiON (mid-yi 

>ar) 


1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

’975 

197(1 

2.344-885 sq. km.* j 

22,295,585 j 

22,914,315 j 

23 . 5 < 52.736 

24.222.126 

^4,902,000 


* 905.3^5 square miles. 


Bandundu 
Bas-Zaire 
Equateur 
Haute Zaire 
Kasai Occidental 
Kasai Oriental . 

Kivu . • • 

Shaba (formerly Katanga) 
Kinshasa (city)* 

Total 


REGIONS 


Area 

PorUL-ATION 

Dexsitv 

(sq. km.) 

(.M.-rrch 1974) 

(per .sq. km ) 

205 . dsS 

2,850.55’ 

9.6 

53.920 

1,658.392 

30.7 

403.293 

2,632,827 

6-5 

503.239 

3.542.37’ 

7.0 

156,967 

2,687.225 

17.! 

16S.216 

2,010,442 

II .9 

256,662 

3,720.724 

14-4 

496,965 

3.072,591 

0. : 

9 . 9 <i 5 

1.990,717 

19^-7 

2.344.885 

24. ’65, 770 

10.3 


• Including the commune of M.alukti. 
Source: Institut National dc hr Statistique. 
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Statistical Survey 


Kinshasa (capital) 

Kananga (formerly Luluabourg) 
Lubumbashi (Elisabethville) 
Mbuji-Mayi 

Kisangani (Stanleyville) 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


(population at July ist, 1974) 


2.008,352 

601,239 

403.623 

336,654 

310,705 


Bukavu (Costermanville) . 
Kikwit . . . . 

Likasi (JadotviUe) 

Matadi . . . . 

Mbandaka (Coquilhatville) 


* 1970 estimate. 


i8x,774 

150,253 

146,394* 

143.598 

134,495 


Births and Deaths: UN estimates of average annual rates 
are: Births 46.8 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 45.2 per 1,000 in 
1970-75; Deaths 22.3 per 1,000 in 1965-70, 20.5 per 
1,000 in 1970-75. 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(ILO estimates, ’000 persons at mid-year) 



i960 

1970 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total - 

Agriculture, etc. . , , . 

3,174 ■ 

3.362 

6.536 

3,707 

4,000 

7,707 

Industry 

661 

26 . 

687 

. 986 

, 66 

1,052 

Services. . ' . 

573 

43 

616 

871 

88 

959 

Total 

4 . 409 ' 

3.430 

7.839 

5,564 

4,155 

• 9,719 


Source: ILO, Labour Force Estimates and Projections, 1950-2000. 


IVlid-1976 (estimates in ’ooo): Agriculture, etc. 8,307: Total 10.881. (Source; FAO, Production Yearbook.) 


AGRICULTURE 

LAND USE, 1975 
(FAO estimates, ’000’ hectares) 


Arable land .... 
•Land under permanent crops . 
‘Permanent meadows- and pastures 
Forests and'woodland 
Other land . ... 

Inland water 


7,280* 

540* , 

24,803-1 • 
121,350* 

72.787 

7,781 


Total . 


234.541 


* FAO estimate. t Unofficial estimate. 

Source; FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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S'f 


r- 


PRIN'CIPAL CROPS 
(’ooo metric tons) 


Wheat .... 
Rice (paddy) . 

Maize .... 
Oats .... 
Alillet .... 
Potatoes 

Sweet potatoes and yams 
Cassa\'a (iManioc) 

Pulses .... 
Groundnuts (in shell) 
Sesame seed . 

Cottonseed 
Palm kernels . 

Palm oil ... 

Cabbages 

Tomatoes 

Onions (dry’) . 

Sugar cane 

Oranges 

Grapefruit 

Avocados 

Mangoes 

Pineapples 

Bananas 

Plantains 

Coffee (green) . 

Cocoa beans . 

Tea (made) 

Tobacco (leaves) 

Kenaf . ■ • ■ 

Cotton (lint) . • • 

Natural rubber (dry weight) 


197 -t 

M 7-3 

I 07 (> 

T 

2 

2 

2oS 

I Sr, 

*' I c 

.jr.S 

42 of 

.;ro^ 

1 J* 

12* 

* . • 

70 

.:it 

■t *“ 

“f 

47' 

-I “ 


207* 

2r;'i* 

.S.-Syo 

o.r 72 

9, 2 

20.( 

eo'i 

■» r y, • 

e.j.S 

2tl^ 

2 ■* fi 

3 

, • 

•« 

3.3^ 

3!* 

A-t 

76.6 

74 ■ 5 

70 . 

171 

105^ 

Oi.S* 

^ * 

a 

5 

6 ’ 

20 

26* 

*■ / 

8 


* 

50 f) 

dl 5 

6 -* 

95* 

oS* 

: 02 * 


's* 

c • 

lO* 

1 1* 

II* 

70 * 

70* 

70 * 

31* 

.t'* 

3'* 

7 h 

7 s* 

•'il* 

J .c>S5 

I , MO 

1, 100 

1 10 


f-3‘ 

6 " 

^ ■ 

S * 

10 

/.* 

0 * 




2 

• 

*• 

1 2 

I 2 * 

t 

* 7 * 

o‘ 

I ; * 
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‘ F.^O estimate. * UnofTicm! hgurc. 

Source: FAO. Pioduciion Yearlro'.. 


LWESTOCK 

('ooo head, year ending Scptemherl 



1 9 74 

197.3 

Cattle 

1.079 

I, Ml 

Sheep 

60 -j 

701* 

Goats 

1.937 

2.250* 


570 

590 

Poultry . 

10 ,. 174 

10.733 


• I'.AO cstim.ate- 

Sourer.’ FAO. Prcduciict'. Yes'S-k. 


l.rfKSF'-VN Me f • 
(F.\' > 




ZAIRE 


Statistical Survey 


FORESTRY 

('ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) 


ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 



[ 1973 

1974 

1975* 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and 
logs for sleepers 


525 

510 

Other industrial woodj 


1.345 

1,380 

Fuel wood 


12,490 

j 1,800 

Total 

14.763 

14.360 

13.690 


SAWmVOOD PRODUCTION 
(unofficial estimates) 



1972 

1 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Total (inch 





boxboards) 

180 

200 

1 

190 

200* 


* FAO estimate. 


FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


FISHING 


('ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Inland waters . .. ■ 

Atlantic Ocean 


134.6 

14-7 

I 2 I .9 

14.7 

III .2 

12.7 

129.0 

15*3 

120.0 ! 

II .6 

106.4 

8.9 

100.0 

6-5 

Total Catch 

127.7 

149-3 

136.6 j 

123.9 

144-3 

wm 

115-3 

106.5 


Source: Societe Financiere de Developpement (SOFIDE), Rapport Annuel. 


MINING 




1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Copper Ore .... 

metric tons 

488,349 

498.994 

495.944 

443,984 

Tin Concentrates . 

$» 1* 

5.647 

4.436 

4,502 

3.828 

Manganese Ore* . 

ft *» 

333.963 

308.775 

308,525 

182,185 

Coal ..... 

«* *> 


95.675 

89,018 

109,104 

Zinc Concentrates 


87.506 

89,021 

79.294 

70,298 

Cobalt Ore .... 

>> 

15.109 

17.532 

13.633 

10,686 

Cadmium .... 

tt ft 

278 

258 

264 

260 

Tungsten .... 

ft 

449 

363 

461 

443 

Industrial Diamonds 

'ooo carats 

12,004 

12,991 

12,415 

11,516 

Gem Diamonds . 

1 1 >f 

935 

620 

386 

305 

Silver ..... 

kilogrammes 

62,052 

52,694 

71,258 

76,895 

Gold ..... 

,, 

4.154 

3.991 

3,247 

2,684 

Crude Petroleum . 

'ooo barrels 

n.a. 

n,a. 

25 

9,075 


* Figures refer to gross weight. The metal content (in 'ooo metric tons) was: 170.0 in 
160.4 in 1975. 


Source: Department of Mines, Kinshasa, Zaire. 


1973; 118.0 in 1974: 


INDUSTRY 


BASE METALS 
(’ooo metric tons) 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Copper (unwrought): Smelter . 

413-2 

461.9 

452.6 

462.6 

Refined . 

299.7 

322.2 

328.8 

304.5 

Zinc (unwrought) .... 

66.7 

66.0 

68.7 

65.6 

Cobalt Metal 

10.6 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Tin (unwrought) .... 

1.4 

1 .0 

0.6 

0.7 

Lead (unwrought) .... 

1.6 

0.6 

0.2 

n.a. 
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ZAIRE 


OTPIER PRODUCTS 








1972 

1973 

K.7.1 

1 

1 

Cigarettes . 



million 

4.429 


■S.'.lto 

1 -. 

. 

Beer 



’000 hectolitres 

4 . Id'S 


5.7-’ 3 


Soft drinks 



tt 

73S 


-r** 

1 

{ . 

Sugar 



metric tons 

48,000 


c»oo 


Margarine , 



t$ ft 

4,010 


5 

1 

Sulphuric acid . 



ft ft 

145,000 

154,000 



Cement 



ft »» 

477,000 

543.000 



Petrol (motor) . 


. 

*1 ** 

T 1 7,000 

113,000 


1 I ■ 

Kerosene . 



ft ft 

70,000 

72.000 

71.'.'- 0 


Distillate fuel oils 



ft ft 

179,000 

17^,000 



Residual fuel oils 



ft ft 

309,000 

32S.000 


1 K/I.'.--,- ■ 

Cotton fabrics (plain) . 



'000 sq. metres 

64,000 

loS.ooo 

h7,O*'.;0 

i r '■ 

Blankets . 



'000 units 

1,604 

1.794 

I.iOJ 


Electricity 



million k^Mi. 

3.554 

3..S4S 

3 I''-:* 

! .'.if 

i 


Source: UX. Yearbook of Industrial Statislics. 


FINANCE 

10,000 sengi=ioo malnita (singular, liL'ula) = i zaire. 
Coins: lo sengi; i lituta, 5 makuta. 

Xotes: 10, 20 and 5® malruta: i, 5 nnd 10 zaires. 

Exchange rates (December 1977); sterlings 1.535 zaires; L.S Ji - 

100 zaires- /65. 16- $119.33. 


makut;’. 



the link botsveen the zaire and the U.S. dollar (V zak^-: i SDRl.'r^r^-'e^Ing a drpreci.::;. 

•’basket” of 16 national currencies) S3 330 zaires) /rom Koseml-r 19^-7 t: 

In terms of sterling, the zaire was valued at 

at 76.75? C;^i=: 1.3029 zaires) from December 197 J z'" 





ZAIRE 


Statistical Survey 


BANK OF ZAIRE RESERVES 


' (13 .S. § million at Decetaber 31st) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Gold .... 


io;65 

10.57 

IMF Special Drawing 
Rights 

H 

23 -37 

31-49 

Reserve position in IMF 


• 

— 

Foreign exchange 

76.36 

24-54 

62.79 

Total 

140.20 

. 58-56 

104.85 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


MONEY SUPPLY 


(million, zaires at December 31st) 



1 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Currency outside banks . 

159.00 

205-37 

286.73 

Demand deposits at de- 




posit money banks . 

216.40 

222.69 

347-05 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PROI)UCT 
(million zaires at 1970 prices) 


Economic Activity 

1975 

1976 

Monetary Sector: 



Agriculture . . . . . 

84.1 

84.1 

Mining and metallurgy ..... 

242.0 

225.8 

Manufacturing . . . ' ' . 

92.1 

92.8 

Electricity and water ...... 

10.2 

II . I 

Building and public works ..... 

38.7 

44.1 

Transport and telecommunications 

82.3 

72-5 

Commerce. . ' . . . . ' . 

131-9 

137-3 

Services ........ 

301.0 

307-1 

Imputed bank service charge .... 

18.4 


Subrtotal (goods and services) . . ■ 

963-9 

974.8 

Import taxes and duties . 

48.1 

23-2 

Total Monetary Product (at market prices) 

1,012.0 

998,0 

Non-Monetary Sector: . . • 


' 

Agriculture ... 

89-9 

91 .6 

Construction ....... 

19.4 

19.4 

Gross Domestic Product ..... 

1,120.3 

1,109 .0 


Source: Banque du Zaire, Rapport Annuel. 


NATIONAL INCOME 


(million zaires, monetary sector only) 



At 1970 Prices 

1 At C 

Current Pr 

ICES. 


,1972 

1973 

1 

1974 

. 1972 . 

1973 

1974 

Gross Domestic Product ..... 
Less: Net transfers abroad of interest and in- 

930-4 

1,000.9 

1.054.6 

998.9 

1 . 357-7 

1,628.1 

vestment income . . . . . 

. 19.0 

24.8 1 

34-3 

21 .6 

34-0 

59-0 

Net transfers abroad of private income 

31.6 

30.0 

25.4 

35*9 

1 

41 .2 

43-7 

Gross National Product ..... 

879.8 

946.1 

994-9 

941.4 

1,282.5 

1.525-4 

Less: Indirect taxation, net of subsidies 

204.1 

233 -6 

, 258.7 

214.4 

290.1 

384.6 

Amortizations . . ' . 

91.7 

lOI .4 

II2.4 

104.4 j 

131-2 

156-3 

National Income . . . ■ . 

584.0 

611. 1 

623.8 

622.6 

861.2 

984-5 


Source: Banque du Zaire, Rapport Annuel. 
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ZAIRE 


EXTERffAL TRADE 

RECORDED TRANSACTIONS 
(million zaires) 




' Suri-r, 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 1 


i 1073 ! 

Imports; Merchandise . 
Exports: Merchandise . 

Gold . 

1 

266.5 

390.6 

3-2 

266.3 

MZ -5 

3-4 

383-2 

368. S 

3-5 

1 

390-9 

506--! 

4.0 

5 1 5.5 1 

090. 5 1 

n-a- 1 

■'•na 1 

1 


TRANSACTIONS REPORTED BY TRADING PARTNERS 
(merchandise only — million zaires) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

HOI 

— 

[ 

^974 

Imports 

202.5 

262,0 

333-0 

1 261.0 

3!5-9 j 


Exports 

363-5 

449-0 

331.0 

1 33S.5 

1 

60? -3 1 

799 '7 


Source: Banque du Zaire, Rapporl Annuel, quoting data from IMF, Ditediot: e/ Tt.-. U, 


SELECTED COALMODITIES 
(’ooo zaires) 


Imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 * 

Consumer goods . 

103,229 

127.594 

149,891 

Food, drink, tobacco . 

43.410 

61,238 

61,137 

Textiles, clothing 

24.364 

26,498 

35.347 

Energy 

19,222 

23.832 

50,430 

Primary manufactures 
and semi-finished pro- 




ducts 

62,923 

78.341 

121,323 

Capital goods 

74.703 

74.904 

99,744 

Others 

52,642 

72,566 

103,244 

Special imports . 

7.915 

10,561 

19.095 

Payments on suppliers' 


— 12,588 

—16,187 

credit 

-9,814 

Errors and omissions . 

— 

—5.986 

-5.905 

Total . 

310,820 

369.224 

1 521,635 

i 


Exports 

1072 


; 

Mineral products . 

279.369 

-S 34.937 

1 f, 

Copper . 

203.577 

315.'. '>.1 

■i'- 

Cob.ilt 

29.785 



Diamonds 

21. 414 

i'-'.rir 


Agricultural products . 

60.135 


‘i.r >4 

Coffee 

2.8.035 

39.312 

27.77'' 

Palm oil and Iremels . 

12.603 

1 .T..1.!'' 

-■'■.517 

Industri.al products 

3.16'; 



Others 

-(! 

'1*9 

5 ' 1 1 

Total . 

' 



341. j 

I 



• Prosnsional figures. 

Source: Banque du Zaire, Rapper! Annue',. 
















ZAIRE 


Statistical Survey 


TOURISM 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Tourist arrivals . 

81,900 

1 

93,682 

40,948 


Tourists receipts totalled US §5 million in 1973, 
$8 million in 1974 and $ii million in 1975- 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 



1973 

1974', 

Passenger cars 

78,205 

84.354 

Buses, coaches and goods 



vehicles . 

67-257 

70.745 


RAILWAYS 
Total Traffic (millions) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Passenger-km. ...... 

933 

751 

437 

447 

Freight (net ton-km.) ■ . 

2,610 

2,482 

2,387 

3,017 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 



1972 

' 1973 

1974 

1975 

Ships entered (’000 net registered tons) 

791 

902 

n.a, 

n.a. 

Freight (’000 metric tons); loaded 

408 

518 

559 

576 

unloaded . 

749 

886 

1,078 

1.541 


CIVIL AVIATION 
Scheduled Services 
(million) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Kilometres flown . 

13.9 

14.4. 

15-5 

Passenger-km. 

500 

655 

579 

Cargo ton-km. . , 

24.1 

33-9 

42.3 

Mail ton-km. 

1 .6 

1-5 

1.4 


Sottree: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 
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EDUCATION 

(1971-72) 



1 

.Schools 

Teachcrs 

Pfritx 

Primary 

5.18S 

73 .J 29 

3.210,554 

Secondary 

1,207 

11,824 

297 - 5 ib 

Vocational 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Higher 

22 

1,484 



1973 - 74 : 3.538.257 pupils in primarj’ educAtio.n; 402,3 d.<, 
in secondarj’ education; 18,^75 in vocaiion.al and hiphtr 
education. 


Sources (unless othenvise stated): Institut National de la Statistique, Office Nationalc dc l.i Rcdierche <•: d-. I'.'.**' ; ; 
ment, B.P. 20 Kinshasa; Ddpartement de rEconomie Nationalc, Kinshasa, Institut de la St.Ttictiquc 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The following constitution was adopted by n.ational 
referendum in June 1967. Modifications to the Constitution 
were made during 1974 and 1977. and a new constitution 
was promulgated on Februarj' i5tli, 1978. 

The Republic of Zaire is defined as a united, democratic 
and social state, composed of eight administrative regions 
and the city of Kinshasa. 


POLITICAL PAHTILS 

In May 1967 it was resolve. 1 t'lat the .Ml’M '' 1 - 

Zaire's only p.irty. The I'olitic.'d ISu.-cti: <'f t?.- .'li’J'. 
its function of nominatin:; .and electi.a" tlir 1 of F’.at-. 
is, in c.fiect, the supreme orp.an of sMt.-, 5 : >'t 

thirty-one members, of whom seven can he re-, 1 :. -.-I I •, " 

President cvcia' five ycarr;. 


HEAD OF STATE 

The President of the Republic is elected for a seven-year 
term, renewable once only. The Presidency of the Republic 
follows automatically election to the Leadership of the 
Movement Populairc de la Revolution (MPR), ibe sole 
political party, and approval of this choice by the elec- 
torate. Candidates must be natives of Zaire and aged 
over 40. Under the revised Constitution, the Head of State 
is also the Head of tlie National Executive Council and of 
the National Legislative Council and acts as pic elite! 
executive, controls foreign policy and the judiciarv, and 
is Commander-in-Cbief of the armed forces and the 
gendarmerie. 

EXECUTIVE POWER 

The programme and decisions of the National Executive 
Council arc determined bj' the President and c.arncu out 
by the State Commissioners who arc licads of their depart- 
ments. The National Executive Council is dissolved at the 
end of each Presidential term, though it conUnvics to 
function until a new National Executive Council is forme • 
The members of the National Executive Council arc 
appointed or dismissed b}' the President. 

LEGISLATURE 

Parli.ament consists of a .‘ingle Chamber, the 
Legislative Council, elected for fi 4 ’" 
universal suffrage with a secret b.allol. 1 he Natn’n.'ii - 
lative Council consi.‘t.s of the President, two n ice-l 
aiul four Secretaries. The members of the i-sev- 

utivc Council have the fight, and if require . tlm a-— 
to assist at the meetings of the Niition.s! VIV”'’.-'- 

It meets twice ve.irly. from April to July, and .rom s 
to Janu.ary. 


REGIONAL GOVERNMENT--; 

The regional commissioners of th.c -.n nrr 

appointed and dismis'ed 'oy tiie Pre' 'dr;;*. 

CONSTITCTIONAL COb’ET 

Hie Constitutional Court consi«:s o' r.m- 
tliree named bv the President, three p.'.p-— . .y t; e 
National Legishative Council, am’, th.r- p.;.- -■* 

Supreme Court of Magistr.ites The Or.m'- • r-. 
right to judge .all matters of di'-pti!.'- cm-rrmi".- • 
Constitution. 


JVPICl.Miy 

The judiciatv i-'< subject t-' th*- •'■uR ^ = 

of the Repufdic .and i*. a.*''' re-;- - t • n; ‘ * _ 

Tribunals ivhich .apply st-atutr ami o-n'-i-'"-- 
organs of justice .are fh'- .’lup-'eme 
Courts of Appe.d. I.fiht.ary Co;;:i'! a'" .. Tr.. . 


• T - 

" * 


fundamental Rionr;- .NNO 

.-Ml citirer.r. are e-^u-d Irbre Ir'"’. 
'•ocjal c!.\ss. rrlh-ia;-.. triL*. -'t- - ‘p ’ 
person ‘hall eniov tlir rich'-; t-f p-r-- ' ' 

of life and inVida’ dity el 
arrested or d't.'-iard et-.-;’: ' ’ )' s 

Die law. All a.*e 


ni.iV i- ts', 

»>* f tt , ' 




ZAIRE 


The Government 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: General Mobutu Sese Seko. 

NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

[March 1978) 


President and State Commissioner for Defence and Terri- 
torial Security: Gen. Mobutu Sese Seko. 

First State Commissioner: Prof. Mpinga Kasenda. 

State Commissioner for Foreign Affairs and International 
Co-operation: Umba Di Lutete. 

State Commissioner for National Guidance: Mokolo Wa 
Mpombo. ' . . . 

State Commissioner for Justice: Kengo Wa Dondo. 

State Commissioner for Finance: Emony Mondanga. 

tammlsslanM fat S\a\e PaYttoWo 

Kiakwama Kia Kiziki. 

State Commissioner for the National Economy: Nyembo 
Shabani. 

State Commissioner for Posts and Telecommunications: 

Col. Wabali Bakitambisa. 

state Commissioner for Agriculture: Tepatondele Zam- 

BITE. . . ' 

State Commissioner for Commerce: Kawata Bwalum. 

State Commissioner for National Education: Mbulamoko 
Nzenge Movoambe. 

state Commissioner for Public Works and Territorial 
Development: Masema Nga Nseg. 

State Commissioner for Transport and Communications: 

Mushobekwa Kalimba Wa Katana. 


State Commissioner for the Environment, Nature Conserva- 
tion and Tourism: Citoyenne Lessedjina Kiaba Lema. 

State Commissioner for Energy: Prof. Tshisungu Lu- 
bambu. 

state Commissioner for Public Health: Tshibangu Mu- 
YEMBI KaNZA. 

State Commissioner for Labour and Social Security: 

Atiwiya Masikita. 

State Commissioner for Mines: Mbala Mbabu. 

State Commissioner for Culture and Art: Mbunze Nsomi 
Lobwanabi. 

state Commissioner for Sport: Kapeta Nzovu. 

State Commissioner for Territorial Administration: Engulu 
Baangampongo Bakolele Lokanga. 

state Commissioner for Planning: Prof. Mulumba Lokoji. 

State Commissioner for Land Affairs: Mozagba Ngbuka. 

State Commissioner for Rural Development: Asumani 
Busanya Lukili. 

State Commissioner for Higher Education and Scientific 
Research: Mpase Nselenge. 

State Commissioner for Primary and Secondary Education: 

Mvuendi Mabaki Ntu. 

State Commissioner for War Veterans: Col. Ingiri Shadari. 


POLITICAL BUREAU OF THE MPR 


[February 1978) 


Citoyenne Bangula Tshibola* 
Bo-Boliko'Lokonga Monse Mihombo* 
Bolongwe Teleki* 

Bomboko Lukumba 

Engulu Baangampongo Bakokele Lokanga* 
Gambembo Fuma Wa Utadi* 

Ileo Songoamba* 

Kadima Tshi'ovo 
Kalala Kizito 
Kambere Mulemba Ngulu* 

Kengo Wa Dondo* 

Kibassa Maliba 
Kifumbi Zuka 
Kisombe Kiaku Muisi 
Kitemoko Mambu Manzu 
Kithima Bin Ramazani* 

Kititwa T Banga Ntundu* 

Kupa Mandungala* 


Citoyenne Lessendjina Kiaba Lema* 
Litho Moboti 
Mabi' Mulumba* 

Mafuta Kizola 
Malumba Mbangula 
Mbenza Thubi 
Mbueshi Kongo 
Mboso Nkodila 
Mpinga Kasenda* 

Mulongo Misha* 

Mwana Nteba-Te-Moningo ' 
Nendaka Bika 
Nyembo Muana 
Rwakabuba Shinga 
Sampassa Kaweta Milombe* 

Umba Di Lutete* 

Wembi Kakese* 

Zamundu Agenong’ka ■ . 


* Appointed by President Mobutu; remaining members are directly elected. 

PERMANENT COMMITTEE OF THE MPR POLITICAL BUREAU 
[February 1978) 

Ileo Songoamba 

Bo-Boliko Lokonga Monse Mihombo 
Umba Di Lutete 

Engulu Baangampongo Bakokele Lokanga 
Sampassa Kaweta Milombe 


Mpinga Kasenda 
Kengo Wa Dondo 
G en. Bumba Moaso Djogi 
Mozagba Ngbuka 
Mabi Mulumba 
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ZAIRE 


President, National Legislative Council, Political Parties. Reghn.d Cent 




PRESIDENT 


ELECTION 


(December 1977) 


Total votes cast . . . . j 

1 

10,692.737 

For General Mobutu Sese Seko . 

io,.t9i,iSo 

Against ...... 

192.737 

Invalid ...... 

8,620 


The results show that 98.16 per cent of the votc.s cast 
were in favour of Gen. Mobutu, the sole candidate. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL 

On Octolnr tOtli, .’o;?, ;f ' 

.MPK were ckcti.-.'i by ;t-. i’-.r-y r 

fivc-vear term'-. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Mouvement populaire dc fa revolution (MPR): Kinshasa; f. 
1967; tiic onl}' autliorized political party: stands lor 
national unity, opposition to tribali.sm, and African 
socialism; political bureau of 36 members; tt-ery 
Zairian becomes a member of the MPR at birth; the 
leader of the Party is, according to a modification of 
policy in J974, the cx officio Head of State; Leader 
President Mobutu Sese Seko. 

Parti pour fa conscience nationate (PACONAl: Kinshn.-^n; 


f. 1077; anti-’fob.utt-t, .air:"- ip;--.; b v,’ ' 

nicnt of the hic.'umT.d ty.^;*- m. ; 

traditional aiitb.ority n! ' 

habilitation of rhri'tian ebu:;:;'- ir. /.--ir- i' 
THAiicissE Idctr.tr.A ?>InAWri.M; vr 

Parti R6volutlonnaIrc du People: outlav-rd .'.r.ti-M'' a 

party with Mar.\:i‘,t policy; ccr. Itici’. ec’.!v. 

tbrouf;}! its Ferret rinc/.'t /'rfutru'!, msjrdv 
eastern Zaire; leader L.M.'er.J.'r KaI':* . 


REGIONAL GOVERNMENTS 


Local government in each Region is in the hands of a Rcgion.al Comrni.ssmncr and si.'; 

CommissionoTS were given c.xtended local control over the army, pohe- and 


Councilf 'ti In J077 
rerinn.^t i- 


Region 
Shaba 
Kivu . 

Wastem Kasai 
Bandundu . 


Commissioner 
Asumanj Busanya Lvkiei 
Mulen'da SnAMWANcr. MUTEin 
Konde Vila Ivikanda 
Makolo Jicikilava (<i.i ) 

Governor of Kinshasa; 


Region 
U pj'cr Zaire 
I-owcr Zaire 
IhjV.ator 
Lastcjn Ka^ai 


CoH!’!r’'!OKS:‘’ 
Mwols.k ]\'r:' ■ I 7 - 
Ti-hj d 1 

S.v M >:.-v 
K v''.\K s N k-' ■; s 


K’D;oj;l' Ryo’n.srA. 


i; ' ' 



ZAIRE , ' 

Egypt: B.P. 8838; Ambassador: Aziz Abdel Hamid 
Hamza. 

Ethiopia: B.P. 8435; Chargi d'affaires: Sbhat Neguede 
(also accred. to Burundi and Rwanda). 

France: B.P. 3093; Ambassador: Andr£ Ross. 

Gabon: B.P. 9592; Ambassador: Pierre Mebaley (also 
accred. to Rwanda). 

German Democratic Repubiic: B.P. 15097: (relations 
broken off April 1977). 

Germany, Federal Republic: B.P. 8400; Ambassador: Dr. 
Karl Doring. 

Ghana: B.P. 8446; Chargi d'affaires: Kwabena Mensa- 
BoNsu (also accred. to the Central African Empire, 
Chad, Gabon, Madagascar and Rwanda). 

Greece: B.P. 9899; Ambassador : Spyridon Adamapoulos 
(also accred. to Rwanda). 

Guinea: B.P. 9899; Ambassador: Mami Kouyate (also 
accred. to Chad). ■ 

India: B.P. 1026; Chargi d'affaires: Inder Vir Chopra 
(also accred. to the Congo and Gabon). 

Iran: B.P. 16599; Ambassador: Amir Mohammad Salahi. 

Italy: 8 ave. de la Mongola, B.P. 1060; Ambassador: Diego 
Simonetti. ' ■ ... 

Ivory Coast: 68 ave. dela Justice, B.P. 91097; Ambassador : 
Gaston Allouko Fiankan. 

Japan: B.P. 1810; Ambassador: Shigeru Tokuhisa (also 
accred. to Burundi and Rwanda). 

Kenya: B.P. 9667; Ambassador: Mwabili Kisaka. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Charge d'affaires: 

Djeung Hong Pil. 

Korea, Republic: B.P. 628; Ambassador: Kee Heum Shin. 

Liberia: B.P. 8940; Ambassador: J. Jenkins Cooper. 

Libya: B.P. 9198; Ambassador: Ashour Gargoum. 

iVIauritania: B.P. 16397; Ambassador: Lt.-Col. M’bareck 
OULD Bouna Moktar. 

Morocco: B.P. 912; Ambassador : Abdelwahab Chorfi. 

Netherlands: B.P. 10299; Ambassador: I. Verkade (also 
accred. to Burundi, the Congo and Rwanda). 

Zaire also has diplomatic relations with Algeria, Angola, 

Kuwait, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Mexico, Norway, Portugal, 

and Viet-Nam. 


Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System 

Nigeria: B.P. 1700; Ambassador: Edward Omokwale 
Enahoro (also accred. to Rwanda). 

Pakistan: 4413 blvd. du 30 juin; Charge d' affaires : Shafqat 
Ali Shaikh. 

Poland: B.P. 8553; Ambassador : Lucjan Wolniewicz. 

Romania: B.P. 9568; Ambassador : Octavian Lutas. 

Rwanda: B.P. 967; Ambassador: Pierre Canisius 
Mudenge (also accred. to the Congo, Guinea, the 
Ivory Coast and Niger). 

Senegal: B.P. 7686; Ambassador: Moustapha Ciss£ (also 
accred. to Burundi, the Central African Empire, Chad, 
the Congo and Rwanda). 

Spain : B.P. 8036; Charge d'affaires: Eduardo de Laiglesia 
(also accred. to Burundi, the Congo and Rwanda). 

Sudan: B.P. 7374; Ambassador: Mubarak Adam Hadi 
(also accred. to the Congo and Gabon). 

Sweden: B.P. 11096; Ambassador: Baron Henrik Ramel 
(also accred. to Cameroon, the Congo and Gabon. 

Switzerland: B.P. 8724; Ambassador: Jean -Pierre 
Edmond Weber (also accred. to the Central African 
Empire and Gabon). 

Tanzania: B.P. 1612; Ambassador: Andrew K. Tiban- 
debage (also accred. to Burundi and Rwanda). ■ . 

Togo: B.P. 10197; Chargi d'affaires: Ameg^e Koffi. 

Tunisia: B.P. 1498; Ambassador: Monger Ghariani (also 
accred. to the Central African Empire, Chad, the Congo 
and Gabon. 

Uganda: B.P. 1086; Ambassador : Lt.-Col. Younis Khamis 
Wenn. 

U.S.S.R.: B.P. 1143; Ambassador: Ivan Lavrov. 

United Kingdom: B.P. 8049; Ambassador: Alan E. 
Donald (also accred. to Burundi, the Congo and 
Rwanda) . 

U.S.A.: B.P. 697; Ambassador : Walter Cutler. 

Vatican: B.P. 3091; Nuncio: Mgr. Lorenzo Antonetti. 

Yugoslavia: B.P. 619; Ambassador: Esad Ceric. 

Zambia: B.P. 1144; Ambassador: Jordan Munkanta 
(also accred. to the Congo and Rwanda). 

Burma, Cambodia (Kampuchea), Cyprus, Guinea-Bissau, 

Seychelles, Swaziland, Turkey, the United Arab Emirates 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


There is a Supreme Court at Kinshasa, Courts of Appeal 
at Kinshasa, Kisangani and Lubumbashi and eight 
Tribunals of First Instance in each region. 

Supreme Court 

First President: Nimy Mayidika Ngimbi. 
Prosecutor-General: Kengo Wa Dondo. 


Advocate-General : V. Phanzu-Levo. 

Secretary: Mbemba, B.P. 7016, Kinshasa-Kalina. 

Appeal Courts 

Kinshasa: Pres. Mutombo Kabelu. 

Kisangani ; Pres. Mbenza Lombo. 

Lubumbashi: Pres. LiKuwA. 
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RELIGION 

AFRICAN RELIGIONS 

About half the population follow traditional beliefs, which arc mostlv animistic, wl.ilc mrc*. r' l-r .xtr 

Roman Catholic. However, it is part of the political programme of the sole and ruling p.-rty in Zaire. l!:r f-r'; 
populaire de la rivohdion, to turn Zairians away from established religion. Accordingly, religious holid.i}'? .and rrl-jg :*■ 
education have been abolished. 

CHRISTIANITY 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Archbishop of Bukavu; Mutabesha Mulindwa, B.P. 3324, 
Bukavu. 

Archbishop of Kananga: Bakole wa Ilu.vga, B.P. 70, 
Kananga. 

Archbishop of Kinshasa: H.E. Cardinal Joseph Malula, 
B.P. 8431, Kinshasa. 

Archbishop of Kisangani: Alueke Fataki, B.P. 505, 
Kisangani. 

Archbishop of Lubumbashi: So.n-gasonga Kabanga, B.P. 
72, Lubumbashi. 

Archbishop of Mbandaka-Bikoro: Etsou-Nzabi-Baml'-vg- 
WABi, B.P. 1064, Mbandaka. 

There arc over 40 bishops in Zaire, of whom the majority 
are Zairians. 

CHURCH OF CHRIST IN ZAIRE 
Egllse du Christ au Zaire: B.P. 3094, Ivinshasa-Gombc; f. 
1902 (as Zaire Protestant Council); Pres. -Gen. Rev. Dr. 
Bokeleaee I. B.; Vicc-Pres. Rev. Dr. Masamba M.M. 


There arc 53 Zairian P.'otest.’mt mernb-r co-n merit!" 
with alK)ut 5 tnilHo!) memK-r'i. 

ANGLICAN CHURCH 
(Province of Urand.al 

Diocese of Boga-Zafre: Bi.cbop: Tl;e !U, R<-v. 
Rjdsdale, B.P. 154, Bania. 

Diocese of Bukavu: Tb.'' Rt R',-.. : 

Noahvea, B.P. 2.^76, Hab.iv!:. 


OTHER UEUGIOSS 
Muslim.'; . . 

Jews . . 1,5:0 

Bahai' Fnlfh: 115 ave, Kabiticha, BP. iS:. I 

1970; incorporated 1972; over i,(v>o local 
tivc in-stitutions; various pul'P. in lee.vl l.'ir.r-.rvi-'^ 
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Lingttisiique Applique, Cahiers Philosophiques Africains, 
Cahiers des Religions Africaines, Etudes d’Histoire Afrt' 
caine. Revue Zairoise de Psychologic et de Pedagogic. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Agence Zaire-Presse (AZAP): B.P. 1595. Kinshasa; f. 1957: 
official agency; Dir.-Gen. Elebe Ma Ekonzo. 


The Press, Radio and Television, Finance 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): B.P. 1126, Kinshasa; Chief 
of Bureau Pierre Zanin. 

Agenda EFE [Spahi]-. P.O.B. 8056, Kinshasa; Corre- 
spondent Antonio Lanza. 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) (Federal Republic of 
Germany): 12 ave. Duaru, B.P. 8760, Kinshasa I., 

Reuters also has an office in Kinshasa. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


La Voix du Zaire: Station Nationale, B.P. 3171, Kinshasa- 
Gombe; government owned; broadcasts a home service 
in French, Swahili, Lingalo, Tshiluba, Kikongo; 
regional stations at Kisangini, Lubumbashi, Bukavu, 
Bandunu, Kananga, Mbuji-Mati, Matadi and Bunia. 


Zaire Television: B.P. 3171, Kinshasa-Gombe; government 
commercial station; broadcasts for 5 hours a day on 
weekdays and 10 hours a day at weekends; Geri. Man. 
D. E. Obala. 

■ in IQ77 there were 125,000 radio receivers and approxi- 
mately 7,500 television receivers. 


FINANCE 


(cap. = capital; dep.=deposit 
BANKING 
Central Bank 

Banque du Zaire: B.P. 2697, blvd. Colonel Tshiatshi au 
Nord, Kinshasa; f. 1964; cap. im. Zaires, res. 11.401. 
Zaires; Gov. Bofossa W’amb’ea Nkoso; 6 brs. 

Commercial Banks and Financial Institutions 

Banque Commerciale Zairoise S.A.R.L.: blvd. du 30 Juin. 
B.P. 488, Kinshasa; f. 1909; cap. 4m. Zaires, dep. 
178m. Zaires (Dec. 1976); 25 brs.; Exec. Dir. F. 
Bauchau; Man. Kabeya Kapinga. 

Banque Grindlay Internationale au Zaire S.Z.A.R.L.: Les 

Galeries Presidentiels^ place du 27 Octobre, B.P. 16297, 
Kinshasa; Gen. Man. I. F. Peterkin. 

Banque de Kinshasa S.Z.R.L.: ave. Tombalbaye, PI. du 
Marche, B.P. 8033, Kinshasa I; f. 1969; dep. 83.6m. 
Zaires (Jan. 1978); Pres. Dokolo Sanu; 12 agencies. 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Zaire: Bldg. Unibra, ave. 
Col. Ebeya, B.P. 1600, Kinshasa; f. 1954; cap. 775,000 
Zaires. 

Banque de Peuple: blvd. du 30 Juin, B.P. 8822, Kinshasa; 
f. 1947; cap. 1.2m. Zaires, dep. 48.3m. Zaires (1973): 
Chief Exec. N’sele Ekofo Anyenga; 17 brs. 

Banque Internationale pour I’Afrique au Zaire (BIAZ) : ave. 
de la Douane, B.P. 8725, Kinshasa; f. 1970; cap. 

500.000 Zaires. 

Banque Zairoise pour le DSveloppement: Kinshasa; 
f. 1966; Gov. M. Mushiette. 

Barclays Bank — Zaire: 191 ave. de I’Equateur, Kinshasa; 
f. 1951; Chair. Sir Roderick Edward Barclay; Man. 
Dir. R. J. Risdan. 

Caisse G6n€rale d’Epargne: 38 ave. de la Caisse d’Epargne, 
B.P. 8147 Kinshasa-Gombe; f. 1950; Dir.-Gen. NyemA- 
Lubo; 36 brs. throughout Zaire. 

Caisse Nationale d’Epargne et de Credit Immobilier: 

B.P. 11196, Kinshasa; f. 1971; cap. 2m. Zaires; dep. 

700.000 Zaires; state-owned; Dir.-Gen. Biangala 
Elonga Mbau. 


m.=million: res. = reserves) 

Compagnie Financi 5 re de Kinshasa S.A.R.L.: ICinshasa; 
f. 1971; cap.' 1.2m. Zaires. 

Compagnie Immobiliire du Zaire “Immozaire": P.O.B. 332. 
Kinshasa; f. 1962; cap. 150m. Zaires; Chair. A. S. 
Gerard; Man. Dir. M. Heraly. 

Credit Foiicier de I’Afrique Centrale: B.P. 1198, Kinshasa; 
f. 1961: cap. 40,000 Zaires. 

Credit Hypothecairo du Nord Est: Bukavu; f. 1961; cap. 
15m. Zaires. 

First National City Bank>Zairo: 809 blvd. du 30 Juin, B.P. 
9999 . Kinshasa; f. 1971; cap. 250,000 Zaires; Man. Dir. 
C. Spink; Man. D. Peponis. 

Societe de Credit aux Classes Moyennes et ^ I’Induttils: 

B.P. 3105, IQnshasa-Kalina; f. 1947; cap. 500,000 
Zaires. 

Societe do Credit Foncior: Lubumbashi; f. 1961. 

Societe Mobiliere et Immobiliere S.A.R.L.: Kinshasa; f. 
1962; cap. 350,000 Zaires. 

Societe Financiere de Developpement (SOFIDE): B.P. 
1148, Kinshasa; f, 1970; cap. 4m. Zaires; partly state- 
owned; Pres. Kazadi Membu. 

Societe Zairoise de Banque S.Z.R.L.: blvd. 30 Juin, B.P. 
400, Kinshasa; cap. 0.6m. Zaires; taken over by 
government in August 1971. 

Union Zairoise de Banques S.A.R.L.: 19 ave. de la Nation, 
B.P. 197, Kinshasa; f. 1949; affiliated to the Standard 
Chartered Bank Ltd.; cap. 1.2m. Zaires, dep. 22.8m. 
Zaires (1974); Pres. Sir Cyril Hawker; Man. Dir. 
G^;rard Godefroid; 8 brs. . 


INSURANCE 

Societe Nationale d’ Assurances (SONAS) : Kinshasa; f. 1966; 
state-owned; cap. 5m. Zaires; 8 brs. 

All foreign insurance companies were closed by Presi- 
dential decree from December 31st,, 1966. 
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Trad' crj. }r.iui’r~., Tr. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Chambro dc Commerce de Boma: Boma. 

Chambra du Commerca de I’Equatcur: B.P. 127, Mbandaka; 
f. 1926; 64 mem. societies; Pres. J. Bosekota. 

Chambre du Commerce, de I’/ndusIrie ef de I'AgricuKurc de 
t’liuri: Bunia; f. 1932: Pres. Louis Beauthier; Sec. 
Henri Groven; publ. monthly bulletin in French. 

Chambre de Commerce, d'indusfrie et d'Agricolture du 
Kasai h Kananga: P.O.B. 194, Ivananga; f. 1946. 

Chambre du Commerce ct do I'lndustrio du Shaba: B.P. 

972, Lubumbashi; f. 1910 Pres. S. Mawawa; See. 

A. Hisette; 225 mems. 

Chambre de Commerce et d’Industric do Bukavu: P.O.B. 
321, Bukavu; f. 1931; Chair. Pit. Morel de West- 
gaver; Sec. R. Bastin; publ. Mouthty IJulMiit. 

Chambre de Commerce et d'lndustrio do Kinshasa: 
P.O.B. 7247, 10 avenue des Aviatcurs, Kinshasa; 
L 1921; Pres. H. T. Tumba; Sec. J, M. van Leeuw; 400 
moms.; publ. bulletin in French. 

Chambre de Commerce do Matadi: B.P. 145, Matadi; 
t- t959; Chair. Cii. van Goethem; Vicc-Pres. A. 
Wynant-Verpeut; See. H. Wagemans; J03 moms. 

Chambre du commerce, do I’lndustrie et do I’Agriculture: 
P.O.B. 358, Kisangani; f. 1939; Pros. G. Autrique; 
*50 members; publ. monthly bulletin in French. 

Chambre du Commerce ct de I’lndustrie du Tanganyika: 

B. P. 228, Kamina; 43 mems.; Pres. G. Hosu; Sec. 
O. Mukala. 

Agriculture 

Institut National pour I'ctude ct la Rcchcrcho Agrono- 
mlqucs: B.P. 1513. Kisangani, Haut-Zaire; Dir.-Gcn. 
Ngondo AIojungwo. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Minerals 

Ln G6n6ralo des Carrifcrcs et Mines du Zaire (CfCAMlHES): 
B.P. 450, Lubumbashi; f. 1967; fully nationalircd 1967: 
took over assets in Zaire (then the Congo) of Union 
Minifcrc du Haut-Katanga; production (i977)' 45t.ooo 
metric tons of copper, 10,200 metric tons of cobalt. 
51,000 metric tons of zinc .and 200 metric tons of cad- 
mium; Gen. Man. Umba Kyamitala; Gen. Sec. 
Lucikn Kort. 

Power 

Socldtd Nationalo d’Eloctrlcitd (SNEL): 49 3 ° 

B.P. 500, Kinshasa; f. 1970; state-owned; Gen. .u.an. 
M. Mutondo. 

TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

Aisoclation NationaFo des Entreprises Zcirolsej fANEZA): 
ro ave. des Aviatcurs, B.P. 7247. Kinsh.asa; f. S 97 ** 


Pres. Tf.'tUA rv.'.'KAni; M.-.n, Ihr. -.■■■a 

publ. bulletin in French. 

AHEZA-SUD:B.P. isoa. r.vc. <l-.j K.v.lt — > : 

Shaba. 

AffEZA-NORD EST; B.P. 1407. 

Zaire. 

AflEZA-OUEST: B P. 7247. Kir.'ha-.'. 

trade unions 

Union Naitonalc des Travaillcurs Zsirol: tUTZ': B P -'-t f. 
Kinsha.>^a; f. 1067 as rii-' s-.-r-'lica* tvr.-.T-.’At,' ' 
Sec.-Gen. Bo-Boliko Loi-.ONr.s Movst* \t.., ,,, j, ,, 
puhls, .Ve/r.- Dr'';!. /'.'fU:.:.'; i- 

Priucipcfl Affiiir.t':: 

Al/ianco des Proldlafrcs tnddpendanfj da Itlrt fAPlZ ; 
2 avenue de l.a Kt'tl’.ule, B.P. ?7rt, Kje-'.j.*.*., 
f. 1946; 6,400 mems.; Sec. jo.seii! kntr.'sir 

Centrale des EnjcIgnantJ Zeireij {CEZN !i P. 
Kin.sh.asa; 1. 1057; sS.000 TT, ^ tV'-.T . t J 4 , ■? r 

Toto-Zita; Publ. P'i’.aropa. 

Csntrale des Mints tt Mftsllurgie: B P. ??t4. Rir.p '• v. 

f. 1965; 24.000 me.mi.; Sec. Si'R.ssrm.v Kas.ju.. 

Centrals des PJanlallont ct AJImenlallcn; BP. .'•-n 

Kinshasa; f. 1962; 24,00-3 meR".* ; Soe. 

Mutuubo. 

Centrcle des Senritej rutlits: B.P. SJm, IbiP irs. 

f. 1957. 12.000 mems.; Sec. CAWiM.r. Irr'o 

Centrale dei Trarallleuri du Trsniperl; BP. ‘■'-.4 

Kinshasa; f. 1050; jS.ooo ir.crr.?.; N- ).*-.••• 

LuAT.vn. 

Fdddrallon HellonRle dci Arenlt sous Cenlrgt ii rCri? 
(FNACE): B.P. 0*0. Kimhi's; i. ic' 4 . :o.o"^- 
meins,; Pres. A. ijNot'Lv: IPc M. .'teor'.vctj 

Fddtratlon Rellonnle dt> Emplsyts Cs.'cmjrtlSB* el 
Cadrt! (FNECC); BP. 970. KimSin; f s^'i; 
Pres. pRA.VfOL'. Toko. 

Fdddratlon dts OuTriert des Mints da Zsir* (fOMIZ,: 
Kisangani; f. Jf/^; Sec.-Cer.. TucmaS Kts.'s**? 

Syndicst du BMlnsnt du Ishs fSVGAZ : 

Ngiri, Kii:sl).a.-:.a; f. j,;-'.;; Ikes. Jc'.tfJ' Miugwit* 
Sec. Alruonsk KAUiJts. 

Fyndieat National dts TraTShltun Z*!?e's _'fhTZ : 
3qS avenue van 5 >;v<‘!.;. BP. 4 ,>27, Li'a* 
f. 1059; c.o-oo ir.*-:;’.* : Pren -le 

TRADE F.tU; 

PIKIN— Foire Inltmaticralt de Kir.s.'-jsj 

♦ T* . F'.. . it i* ...» t ? f ’ 
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internal sections, except river transport operated by 
ONATRA; Dir.-Gen. Munga Mibindo; Comm. Dir. 
Mukendi Shambuy. 

Office National des Transports au Zaire (ONATRA) ; Regd. 
Office: B.P. 99, Kinshasa; operates river transport not 
controlled by SNCZ. 

ROADS 

In 1976 there were approximately 68,000 km. of main 
roads and 77,000 km. of secondary roads in Zaire and in 
1974 there were 157.437 vehicles. In general road conditions 
are poor, owing to inadequate maintenance. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 

For over 1,600 km. the River Zaire (Congo) is navigable. 
Above the Stanley Falls the Zaire changes its name to 
Lualaba, and is used for shipping on a 965-km. stretch 
from Bubundu to Kindu and Kongolo to Bukatna. 
(There is a railway from Matadi, the principal port on the 
lower Zaire, to Kinshasa.) The total length of inland 
waterways is 16,400 km. • 

Soc. Zairoise des Chemins de Fer des Grands Lacs: River 
Lualaba services, Bubundu-Kindu and Kongolo- 
Malemba N’kula; Lake Tanganyika services, Kamina- 
Kigoma-Kalundu-Moba-Mpulungu . 

Zaire Network: services on the Luapula and Lake Mweru. 

East African Railways and Harbours: services on Lake 
Mobutu Sese Seko. 

Office National des Transports au Zaire (ONATRA): 

B.P. g8, Kinshasa; operates waterways between 
Kinshasa and Kisangani and Kasai; controls ports of 
Kinshasa, Matadi and others; Gen. Man. M. L. Ikoxo. 


SHIPPING 

The principal seaports are Matadi. and Boma Banana on 
the lower Zaire. Matadi is linked by rail with Kinshasa. 
Much of the mineral trade .is shipped from Lobito in 
Angola, however, and does not pass through Zaire’s ports. 

Compagnie Maritime Zairoise S.A.R.L.: B.P. 7597, Kin- 
shasa; f. 1967; member of UK/West Africa Lines 
(UKWAL) since January 1978; services to Antwerp, 
North Continental Range to East Africa, U.S.A., 
Mediterranean ports to West Africa; Chair. Lionojo 
Fataki; Man. Dir. F. Guinotte. 

Office d'ExpIoitation des Transports au Zaire (OTRAZ): 

B.P. 98, blvd. du 30 juin, Kinshasa; administers the 
port of Matadi. 

Compagnie Maritime Beige runs a fortnightly passenger 
and cargo service from Antwerp, to Matadi," and cargo 
liner services are also operated by Elder Dempster Lines, 
and Palm Line. 


Transport, Tourism, Universities , 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There are international airports at Ndjili (for Kinshasa), 
at Lnano (for Lnbumbashi), at Bukavu and at Kisangani. 
There is also an internal air service. An airport at Isiro and 
another built under French direction at Rutshuru in the 
Kivu region were scheduled to become operational in 1978." 

Air Zaire, SARL: 4 ave. du Port Kinshasa, B.P. 10120, 
Kinshasa; f. 1961; domestic services and international 
services to Angola, Burundi, Cameroon. Central African 
Empire, Chad, Gabon, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Kenya, 
Nigeria, Senegal, Tanzania, Togo, Uganda, Belgium, 
France, Greece, Italy, Spain, United Kingdom; Pres. 
Joseph F. Gatt; fleet of 4 DC-8, 2 DC-io, 6 F-27, 
4 Boeing 737, i Falcon, 1 Beechcraft. 

Agence et Messageries Adriennes Zairoises (AMAZ) 

S.P. R.L. : B.P. 24 38, N ’Dolo airport; domestic scheduled 
and charter passenger and cargo services; Dir.-Gen. 
Kande-Dzambulate, k.k. 

Socidtd Gdndrale d’Alimentation (SGA); Aeroport de 
Kinshasa; f. 1973 to , operate cargo charter flights; 
Heel of three Canadair CL44, oneDC-4 and oneYS-iiA. 

Foreign Airlines 

Air Afrique, Alitalia, British Airways, Ethiopian Air- 
lines, Iberia, KLM, Lufthansa, Sabena, Swissair, TAP and 
UTA provide services to Kinshasa. 


TOURISM 

Office National du Tourisme; blvd. du 30 juin. Building, 
de la Rwindi, B.P. 9502, Kinshasa 1; f. 1959; Man'. Dir. 
Ngawala T. Minkwene. 

Regional branches at Bukavu, Goma and Kisangani; 
office in Brussels. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

Centre Cultural du Zaire: Balari No. 20, Bandalungiva, 
Kinshasa; aims to promote Bantu culture; publ. 
Acadimie des Arts et Mitiers. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Universitd Nationale, Campus de Kinshasa: B.P. 1534, 
Kinshasa XI ; f. 1954 as University Lovanium de 
Kinshasa; reorganized 1971; 513 teachers, 4,691 
students. 

Universitd Nationale, Campus do Kisangani: B.P. 2012; 
Kisangani; f. 1963 as University Libre du Congo, 
reorganized 1971: 5r teachers, 1,775 students. 

University Nationale, Campus de Lubumbashi: B.P. 1825; 
Lubumbashi; f. 1955 as University OfficieUe du Zaire, 
reorganized 1971: 65 teachers, 3,000 students. 
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ZAMBIA 

Agriculture provides a living for 70 per cent of the 
population, although its share of the G.D.P. is only 10 per 
cent. The inadequate expansion of food production, which 
derives mainly from a few large-scale commercial farmers, 
has necessitated increasing imports of basic foodstuffs. The 
chief cash products are maize, cattle, groundnuts and 
tobacco. Local large-scale wheat production and expansion 
of sugar cultivation and processing began in 1975- A- rural 
reconstruction programme aims to achieve self-sufficiency 
in food production. 

The T972-76 Development Plan aimed at average 
annual economic growth of 7 per cent, but the real G.D.P. 
growth rate was only 0.4 per cent in 1975 and 2.4 per cent 
in 1976. Since 1968 the important sectors of the economy 
have been put under the control of state corporations and 
socialist measures have been steadily introduced. 

Zambia has applied, as far as it has been able; the UN 
sanctions against Rhodesia, although- this has involved 
eliminating imports from Rhodesia which accounted lor 
34 per cent of total imports in 1965, and has necessitated 
great expenditure on • alternative transport and com- 
munication routes. In 1977 sanctions against Rhodesia 
cost Zambia an estimated K880 million. 

After the closure of the Rhodesian border in 1973 the 
Zambian economy faced a considerable challenge as over 
60 per cent of all trade had to be re-routed. The problem of 
transport was aggravated late in 1975 by congestion in the 
ports oh the east African coast and the outbreak of civil 
war in Angola. The flow of trade, however, improved after 
the Tan-Zam railway came into full operation in 1976. 

The sharp fall in copper prices, after reaching record 
levels in 1974, and the rising cost of imports have eroded 
Zambia’s large trade surplus and caused a serious shortage 
of foreign exchange reserves, which has been intensified by 
continuing delays in clearing Zambian exports owing to 
port congestion at Dar es Salaam. The dislocation of trade 
has precipitated the worst crisis in the Zambian economy 
since independence. Revenue from copper, which formerly 
accounted for over 50 per cent of government revenue, has 
made no contribution to budgetary provisions since 1976 
and at the end of 1977 ^^e copper mines were reported to 
be operating at a loss. The currency was devalued by 
20 per cent in July 1976 in an attempt to reduce the 
balance of payments deficit but in 1977 the deficit was 
estimated at K210 million, compared with K118 million 
in 1976. The introduction of a third National Development 
Plan was postponed until January 1979. 

At the end of 1977 payments for imports were one year 
in arrears and Zambia’s indebtedness to foreign creditors 
was estimated at over K400 million. In February 1978 
President Kaunda introduced an austerity budget which 
provided for a freeze on government spending, increases in 
indirect taxation, tighter import controls and the elimina- 
tion of subsidies on staple foods. In March the kwacha was 
devalued by 10 per cent and a two-year credit of K322.6 
million was negotiated with the IMF. The loan terms pro- 
vided for a reduction in Zambia’s 1978/79 budget deficit, 
an incomes policy and reduced government borrowing. 

Transport and Communications 

Zambia Railways connect Lusaka and the Copperbelt 
towns, Ndola and Kitwe, to the Zaire rail system. Since 
Rhodesia’s declaration of independence, Zambia has 
sought to develop a transport and communication network 
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outside the control of the white-ruled south. It plans to 
diversify its trade routes through Malawi, Mozambique and 
Tanzania. Trade has been affected by the congestion and 
inter-state disputes which have disrupted the transport 
system of the former East African Community since 1974. 
The existing Great North Road to Dar es Salaam has been 
supplemented by two pipelines from Ndola to Dar es 
Salaam, and the Tan-Zam railway, built with Chinese aid, 
was opened in October 1975. There is an international 
airport at Lusaka and work is in progress to extend other 
airports. Zambia Airways provides domestic and inter- 
continental links. In October 1974 earth satellite station 
was opened at Mwembeshi. 


Social Welfare 

The Department of Welfare and Probation services is 
responsible for relief of distress, care of the aged, pro- 
tection of chUdfen, adoption and probation services. It 
gives grants for group welfare services including voluntary 
schemes. A form of pension is granted to aged residents 
with less than £300 annual income. In 1969 Zambia had 
540 hospitals, with 13,242 beds, and in 1971 there were 
527 physicians. 

Education 

Between 1964 and 1973 enrolment in schools increased 
by 214 per cent; in 1973 there were 810,739 pupils at 
primary schools and 61,354 secondary schools. There 
are plans to introduce compulsory education. In the 1975 
budget, education received almost Kioo million. The 
University of Zambia has capacity for 5,000 students. 
Student intake has risen from 312 in 1966 to 2,500 in 1975. 
There are a number of teacher training colleges. Zambiani- 
zation of the teaching force is one of the main objectives of 
the new education policy. In 1969 adult illiteracy averaged 
52.4 per cent (males 38.5 per cent, females 65.4 per cent). 


Tourism 

The numerous lakes, Victoria Falls, Kafue and Luangwa 
Valley game reserves, as well as the climate, attract an 
ever-increasing tourist traffic. Game-watching, camping 
fishing and water-sports are available, while there are a 
number of excellent hotels and motels. In 1975 over 51,000 
tourists visited Zambia. 

Fisas are not required to visit Zambia by nationals of 
Commonwealth countries, Ireland, Romania and Yugo- 
slavia, unless they visit Zambia from Rhodesia. 


Sport 

There are facilities for almost every kind of sport in 
Zambia. Athletic and football events are the subject of 
keen interest and competition. Many touring teams visit 
Lusaka. 


Public Holidays 

■ 1978 : May ist (Labour Day), May 25th (African 
Freedom Day), July 4th (Heroes’ Day), July 5th (Unity 
Day), August 8th (Youth Day), October 24th (Indepen- 
dence Day), December 25th (Christmas Day). 
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ZAMBIA 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(’ooo metric tons) 


Statistical Survey 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Maize 

579 

647 

750 

Millet* 

32 

31 

30 

Sorghum* . . . • • 

44 

46 

46 

Sugar Cane ..... 

570 

768 

770* 

Potatoes* . ■ . 

3 

3 

3 

Sweet potatoes* 

18 

18 

18 

Cassava (Manioc)* .... 

164 

163 

163 

Onions* . . . ... 

17 

17 

18 

Tomatoes* ..... 

22 

23 

24 

Sunflower seed .... 

5* 

10 

18 

Pulses* ...... 

II 

II 

12 

Bananas* ..... 

4 

4 

4 

Groundnuts (in shell)* 

32 

31 

30 

Cottonseed* . . ’ . 

6 

8 

8 

Cotton (lint)* .... 

3 

4 

4 

Tobacco 

7 

7 

7* 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK 


(FAO estimates — 'ooo head) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cattle 

2,000 

2,200 

2,300 

Sheep 

50 

50 

50 

Goats 

2S3 

2S3 

283 

Pigs 

102 

104 

106 

Poultry 

7,876 

8,252 

8,628 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(FAO estimates — metric tons) 



1974 

1975 

1976 

Cows’ milk . 

49,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Beef and veal 

32,000 

35.000 

37.000 

Pig meat 

4,000 

5.000 

5.000 

Poultry meat 

7,000 

7,000 

8,000 

Other meat . 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Hen eggs 

10.593 

11.417 

12,271 

Cattle hides . 

4.203 

4,620 

4.830 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


FORESTRY 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 

(’ooo cubic metres, all non-coniferous) SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 



1970* 

1971 

1972* 

(cubic me 1 

1973 

tres) 

40.000 

26.000 
26,000* 
14,000* 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs 
for sleepers 

Pitprops (mine timber) 

Other industrial wood 

Fuel wood 

Total 

130 

47 

220 

4.300 

112* 

98 

212* 

4,400* 

86 

43 

129 

4,550 

1970 

.j* 1971 

1 % ^^72 . 

g* 1973 . . . 

4,550 — 

4.697 

4,822 

4,808 

^ estimate. 

4.715 - . 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 

FISHING 


('ooo metric tons, live weight) 



1970 

1971 

.1972 


1974 

1975 

Total catch (inland waters) . 

34-3 

3 I.I 

34-8 


35-0 

50.0 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 
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ZAMBIA 

SECOND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
1972-76 



K million 

Economic Facilities, Transport . 

716-5 

Industrial, Mining Development 

655-0 

Social Facilities . • • 

314-9 

Education ..•••• 

117-5 

Agriculture and Lands , . 

152-5 

Totai. . 

1,956.4 


The Third National Development Plan, originally 
scheduled for 1977-81, has been postponed to begin in 
January 1979. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1969=100 



t 

High Income Group 

1 Low Income Group 


All Items 

Food 

All Items 

Food 

1972 . 

1973 • 

1974 • 

1975 • 

118.7 

126.4 

138.1 

149-9 

119.9 

128.8 

144-3 

160.7 

114.6 
121.9 
132. 1 
145-4 

113-9 

121 .5 

132.6 
147-6 


Currency in Circulation (November 1976): 136,000,000 kwacha. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 


(K million) 




1972 

1973* 

1974* 

1975* 

Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing . 


158.4 

157-0 

176.0 

196.0 

Mining and Quarrying .... 


324.0 

568.0 

622.0 

151-0 

Manufacturing . . . . . 

. • 

182.0 

196.7 

225.0 

244.0 

Electricity, Gas and Water . ' . 

. 

25-7 

27.2 

32.7 

34-5 

Construction ...... 

Wholesale and Retail Trade, Restaurants and 

93-3 

94-1 

98.0 

III .0 

Hotels ...... 


154-5 

163.0 

193-5 

209.0 

Transport, Storage and Communications 


74-9 

82.5 

98.9 

91.5 

Financial Institutions and Insurance 


44-1 

48.0 

60.0 

64-5 

Property ...... 


38.4 

40-5 

41-5 

43-0 

Business Services 


13-7 

15-0 

16.5 

17-5 

Public Administration and Defence 


89.4 

92.0 

102.0 

122.0 

Education ...... 


46.1 

52.6 

55-0 

59-0 

Health Services ..... 


21.9 

21.7 

24.6 

27.0 

Other Services ..... 


26.0 

27.7 

29.9 

33-0 

All Industries 


1,292.4 

1,586.0 

1.775-6 

1,403.0 

Import Duties ..... 


41.8 

38.0 

55-4 

62.0 

Less Imputed Bank Service Charge . 


22.3 

23.0 

28.0 

29.0 

Gross Domestic Product . 

- 

1,311-9 

1,601 .0 

1.803.0 

1,436.0 


* Provisional. 

Source; Central Statistical Office, Monthly Digest of Statistics, and Ministry of Finance, Economic Report 1976. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(K million) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Exports f.o.b. ..... 


743-9 

900.4 


—751.9* 

Copper ...... 


698.5 

838.5 


688.6* 

Imports f.o.b. ..... 


—350.5 

— 506.6 


— 468.6* 

Trade balance ..... 


393-4 

■ 389-6 

-76.5 

283.3* 

Non-factor services .... 


— lOI .4 

- 197-7 

— lag.o 

n.a. 

Investment income .... 


—59-2 

—62.2 

—45-0 

— 86.0 

Unrequited transfers .... 


—82.2 

-81.2 

-79.0 

n.a. 

Current account balance 


151.0 

48.5 

-392.5 

n.a. 

Capital account and errors and omissions 


—159-5 

-76-3 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Overall balance ..... 

• 

-8.1 

18.6 

n.a. 

n.a. 


* Provisional. 
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ZAMBIA S/.t/: r.'iV.Tj" 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

(K’ooo) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1 

1974 1 '-r.' 

Imports f.o.b. . 

Exports f.o.b. . 

340.711 

714.964 

399,282 

485.177 

402,471 

541.564 

346,867 j 

741.955 j 

5 c 6 .<.. 3 '' I 

005. oo! j 


• I’rovicjon.il. 


COMMODITIES 

(K'ooo) 


Imports 

1973 

1974 

J975* E.'crop.TS 

i . - I . 

19:3 i '*>74 ' 

Food .... 

Beverages and Tobacco 

Crude Materials, inedible . 
Mineral Fuels, Lubricants 
and Electricity 

Animal and Vegetable Oils 
and Fats 

Chemicals 

Basic Manufactures . 
Machinery and Transport . 
Miscellaneous . 

Others .... 

Total . 

24.344 

973 

5.420 

33.285 

4.323 

35.136 

77.339 

138,911 

25.3S3 

1,753 

43.S01 

1,130 

10,363 

61,095 

6,770 

48,445 

129,996 

165,795 

36,431 

2,809 

37,924 Copper . 

1,021 Zinc 

9,806 Lead 

Cobalt .... 
84,327 Tobacco . . . - 

- 

9,135 Timber .... 

77,246 Others . . . • 

1. JO, 206 Rc-exports 

211.211 

28.711 

3.239 

I;:*'::) : ^ V"' . ' 
I6.(,':6 \ l-r-.l'’.* 1 

5,i!s j r.'-y i 7 ' 

4.862 i :.or. 1 ; ■ . 

4.758 1 yr-y \ !• - 

1 r.'vi 1 *=^2 

t 1 i " s 

3.952 4 i 

i 

} 

J ‘ 

' 1 ; 

346,867 

506,636 

602,951 Total . 

741.955. !‘- ■! >7: j : •, ‘ 

1 


• ProvisiciiKil. 


PRI^’CIPAL COUNTRIES 


iMPonrs 


EEC 

Gcrmanj’, Fed. Repub. 
EFTA* 

Soviet Bloc 
Latin America 
China, People's Republic 
Japan 

Other Asian Countries 
South Africa 
United Kingdom 
U.S.A 

Total (inch otliers) 


1973 


57.681 

22,578 

19,980 

2,289 

645 

9,600 

31,200 

31.931 

41,069 

74.70S 

31.25S 


346,867 


197-t 


06,136 

40,949 

27,659 

2,444 
1,871 
24.3' > 
48.57' 
74.225 

38,716 

99.435 

39,652 


406,63(1 


1075 

108,152 

43.875 

36,185 

'2,413 

1.52-S 

17.005 
.53.57''' 
73. '92 

40.34.5 
I !»i.157 

74.40' 


_ 

E.xroi’.TS 

' 97.1 1 ! 

EEC . . • ■ 

236.5:9 |;:t 

(icriiianv. I'.-!. K- ;",:!' 

75 -. 52 < ■ " : 

EFTA* 

27-<93 ! 

Soviet Bloc 

}7' ; 

Latin An'.cric.i 

1 

China. P.-'-pl"'-' R' pnbhr . 

f T M ' 1 . . 

Jan.m . ■ • 

J 7 f . 

Other A'iar. Ctv.ir.trics 

i ■” 

South .Mric.a 

; . ■ 

Unite ! Kin-d-un 

* 45 - • A - • 

^ V 

U.S.A 


Tor.M. (turl o*.h':.'' 
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Statistical Survey, The Constitution 


CIVIL AVIATION 



1971 

1 1972 

1973 

1 

1974 

1975 

Aircraft movements . 

Passenger arrivals 

Passenger departures 

Freight loaded (metric tons) 
Freight unloaded (metric tons) . 

26,811 

299,600 

300,400 

2.538 
10.155 ' 

26,367 

269.700 

267.700 
2,407 

7.899 

21,837 

263,000 

259.300 

3.278 

20,940 

23,056 

275.400 

253,200 

3.173 

23.873 

27.307 

282,200 

287,600 

3,448 

23,822 


EDUCATION 



Institutions 

Pupils 

Teachers 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Primary ..... 

2,654 

2,621 

810,234 

858,191 

964 

994 

Secondary ..... 

113 

II3 

61,354 

65,764 

2,880 

3,038 

Trades and technical. , 

10 

10 

,2,805 

2,861 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Teachers training 

10 

10 

2,144 

2,900 

233 

1,256 

University ..... 

I 

I 

1.765 

2,244 

n.a. 

n.a. 

' 


Souyce (unless otherwise indicated); Central Statistical Office, Lusaka. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


A new Constitution was drawn up and received Presi- 
dential assent in August 1973. Its provisions are as follows: . 

The President: The President of the Republic of Zambia 
wiU be Head of State and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces. His powers include the appointment of a 
Prime Minister, a Secretary-General of the Party, an 
Attorney General, a Director of Public Prosecutions, a 
Chief Justice and judges of the Supreme Court. Presi- 
dential nominations will not be valid unless they are 
supported by at least 200 registered voters from each of 
Zambia’s nine provinces. There will be no limitation 
placed on the length of the term of office of the President. 
He will be head of the United National Independence 
Party (UNIP). The President is elected by popular vote at 
the same time as the National Assembly, 

ThO Prime Minister: Appointment will be by the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister will be the Leader of Govern- 
ment Business. He is to be an ex-officio member of the 
UNIP Central Committee. 

The Secretary-General: He will be appointed by the 
President and must be an ex-officio member of the Cabinet. 
He will be responsible for the administration of UNIP. 

The Central Committee: The new Constitution provides 
for a Central Committee for the only legal party, the 
United National Independence Party (UNIP). It will 
consist of not more than 25 members, 20 to be elected at 
the Party’s General Conference, held every five years, 
and three to be nominated by the President. It has more 
powers than the Cabinet. It is to consist of eight sub- 
committees, whose members are appointed by the Presi- 
dent from among the Central Committee and National 
Council members. All members must be full-time officials 
of UNIP’s National Headquarters. 

The Cabinet: This will be appointed by the President 
who may nominate non-elected ministers and appoint 
others from elected members of the National Assembly, in 
consultation with the Prime Minister. The decision of the 


Cabinet is to be suuordinate to that of the UNIP Central 
Committee. 

Legislature: Parliament will consist of the President and 
a National Assembly of 125 elected members. The Presi- 
dent will have power to nominate up to 10 addition^ 
members of the National Assembly. There will be a 
Speaker and a Deputy Speaker. The normal life of Parlia- 
ment is five years. To become law, a bill requires Presiden- 
tial assent. 

The House of Chiefs; The Constitution provides for a 
House of Chiefs numbering 27, four each from the Nor- 
thern, Western, Southern and Eastern Proffinces, three 
each from the North-Western, Luapula and Central 
Provinces and two from the Copperbelt Province. The 
number of representatives from Lusaka Province, created 
in December 1975, has yet to be decided. It may submit 
resolutions to be debated by the Assembly and consider 
those matters referred to it by the President. 

Judiciary: The Attorney General wUl be appointed by 
the President, in consultation with the Prime Minister, and 
will be the principal legal adviser to the Government. The 
President will appoint the Director of Public Prosecutions 
who must vacate his office when he reaches the age of 60. 
The Supreme Court of Zambia will be the final Court of 
Appeal. The Chief Justice and other judges will be appoin- 
ted by the President. Subsidiary to the Supreme Court will 
be the High Court which will have unlimited jurisdiction 
to hear and determine any civil or criminal proceedings 
under any Zambian law. 

Citizenship: The qualifying period for Zambian citizen- 
ship will be increased from five to ten years. Every citizen 
of Zambia who is over the age of 18, and a registered voter, 
may vote. 

Bill of Rights: The Constitution provides for a Bill of 
Rights in which the fundamental freedoms and rights of 
the individual are guaranteed. The President has the 
power to proclaim a State of Emergency at any time when 
he feels the security of the State is threatened. 
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ZAMBIA 


The GoierufKi'r.t, Xaiintut! .hstfrJJy, Heuseef Chief:, Peliiii 

THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Dr. Ken'^sth Davip Kau.nda. 


THE CABINET 

{February tojl') 


Prime Minister: M. Mainza Cho.va. 

Minister of Water and Natural Resources: KEnBv Muso- 

KOTWANE, 

Minister of Commerce and Foreign Trade: James C. 
Mapoma. 

Minister of Agriculture and Lands: Alexander B. Chik- 

WANDA. 

Minister of Industry: Re.mv Chrisupa. 

Minister of Mines: Gen. G. Kingsley Chinkuli. 

Minister of Works: Haswel Mwale. 

Minister of Power, Transport and Communications: 
Paul F. J. Lusaka. 

Minister of Information, Broadcasting and Tourism: Uni a 

Mwila. 


Minister of Local Government and Hcojinj; 

SlYOMUNJI 

Minister of Economic and Technical Ci-cperatic 
W, Mato;: A. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Ur k- V -' 

Minister of Home Affairs: V.' j pi.;; ; 

Minister of Labour and Scciaf Serricfs: r • • 

-.VAVO P-Ar.r-A, 

Minister of Education: VnK. !,<.!!! '-x il K ' 
Minister of Health: Clt m; ;.t mm 

Minister of Legal Affairs and Altornty-Generj! 

Lisulo. 


Eastern Province: Joseph Mutale. 

Central Province: Mufaya Mu.mbuna. 
Copperbelt Province: Ss'lvester Chiseskikle. 
Western Province: Sylvester Temdo. 
Luapula Province: Roger Sakuhuka. 


Minister of Finance: :■!. 'P- . 

Ministers for Provmnce.s 

Southern Province: Wu.i.v :■ 
North-Western Province; PMV-r 
Northern Province: Mmiva fP.u ' 
Lusaka Province: iU .- 


FoUowing the estabUshment of a 
INIP as the sole party. aU M.P.s have to be members o^ 
INIP. Elections under the new onc-part\ system ^ 
eld in December 1973- Elections were hcl UNIP 

I the first stage party cadres elected up ..v]]oic*had 

lembcrs. In the second stage the electorate 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


to choose between tlie caridid.-.:’"- Xl-:' ; 

parli.imcnt there are 125 r-ect'-d xfxy-'x:, 
nomin.-ilcd by the Ih-r'ide.-.t. mn'. th- e;-.., -r 

Speaker: Ropinion .’CAruLV.Aro. 

Clerk: :>f-.vr.LVA Cit!nES.M:v.''i> v 


HOUSE OF CHIEFS 


Tile Hou.se of Chiefs is an 

submit resolutions to be debated b>' tbc ^ ‘ stern. 

There .ire 27 Chiefs, four from the ^ortll^.n. 


h .•■itii' T.'; ri'i- 
WV-t.-rn. i.:! 
O-rp'rt- 


Pn- 


POLITICAL PARTY 

the only iicrt-mber 1072: 


JO 50; 


I'rr- 


(V-.'rJ. L‘ 


Dr. Kenneth D. Kaunda 
A. Grey Zulu 
Eeijaii H. K. Mudenda 
'I Mainza Chona 
Humphrey Mulemha 

.M. Mulikita 
Wesley P. Nvirenpa 


Solomon 

Reupen C- Kas.a. 

ANDRr.V B .'A.r- 

Fine 

Daniel 

Shadf-eck j. - -'*■0 

Ale.x !-. SuAtt 


-. iV' 


S.lMVS!. I y.r: 
FrNE*- ?t iit'L-t 
Cmi.t^*;' Kas'E 
J P:.-r 
Srr. I'llrN 

'n M Cv.r' V 

y.xrv r‘:'CA« ' 


.• * a T 
t . t ■ 



ZAMBIA 


■ - Political Party, Diplomatic Representation 

Sub-Committee Heads: 


Defence and Security; President Kenneth David Kaunda. 

Elections, Publicity and Strategy: J. Bob Litana. 
Economics and Finance: Humphrey Mulemba. 

Political, Constitutional, Legal and Foreign Affairs: 

Reuben C. Kamanga. 


New Appointments and Discipline: Wesley P. Nyirenda. 
Social and Cultural: Solomon Kalulu. 

Rural Development: Elijah H. K. Mudenda. 

Youth and Sports: Frank M. Chitambala. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


EMBASSIES AND HIGH COMMISSIONS ACCREDITED TO ZAMBIA 

(In Lusaka, unless otherwise stated) 

(HC) High Commission. 


Algeria: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. , 

Angola: Charge d'affaires: Andre Miranda. 

Australia: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania (HC). 

Austria: 30A Mutende Rd.. Woodlands, P.O.B. 1094; 
Ambassador : Dr. Franz Palla. 

Belgium: Plot 377A, Reedbuck Rd., Kabiilonga, P.O.B. 
1204; Ambassador: Jan Remi Blancquaert. 

Botswana: 2647 HaUe Sellassie Ave., P.O.B. 1910 (HC); 
High Commissioner: A. W. Kgarebe (also accred. to 
Kenya, Malawi and Uganda). 

Brazil: Nairobi. Kenya. 

Bulgaria: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Burundi: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Cameroon: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Canada: North End Branch, Barclays Bank Bldg., Cairo 
Rd., P.O.B. 1313 (HC); High Commissioner: V. Moore 
(also accred. to iMalawi). 

China^ People’s Republic: Diplomatic Triangle, United 
Nations Ave., P.O.B. 1975; Ambassador: Ko Pu-hai. 

Cuba: 331 Independence Ave., P.O.B. 3132; Charge 
d’affaires: Eduardo M. Esterez. 

Czechoslovakia: 2278 independence Ave., P.O.B. 59; 
Ambassador: Stanislav Kohousek (also accred. to 
Botswana). 

Denmark: 352 Independence Ave., P.O.B. RW 299; Charge 
d'affaires: W. N. Schmidt. 

Egypt: Plot No. 5206 United Nations Ave., P.O.B. 2428; 
Ambassador : M. M. Gohafar. 

Ethiopia: Nairobi, Kenya. 

Finland: Kulima Tower, 13th Floor, Katunjila Rd., , 
P.O.B. 937; Ambassador : U. Korhonen. 

France: Unity House, Cnr. of Katunjila Rd. and Freedom 
Way, P.O.B. 62; Ambassador: Jean Fran^ais (also 
accred. to Botswana and Lesotho). 

German Democratic Republic: United Nations Ave., 
P.O.B. 2706; Ambassador: Gerhard Stein. 

Germany, Federal Republic: United Nations Ave., P.O.B. 
RW120; Ambassador: Dr. Friedrich Landau. 

Ghana: 326 Independence Ave., P.O.B. 347 (HC); High 
Commissioner: Maj.-Gen. Hamidu. 

Greece: Cnr. Kabulonga and Lincoln Rds., P.O.B. 1587. 
Guinea: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Guyana: Design House, 2nd Floor, Dar es Salaam Place, 
P.O.B. 3889 (HC); High Commissioner: Dr. Cedric H.l 
Grant: 


Hungary: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

India: 2nd Floor, Anchor House, Lusaka Square, P.O.B. 
2111 (HC); High' Commissioner : (vacant) (also aceted. 
to Botswana and Gabon). 

Indonesia: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Italy: 5th Floor, Woodgate House, Cairo Rd., P.O.B. 1046; 
Ambassador: Dr. Alberto Rossi (also accred. to 
Malawi). 

Ivory Coast: Kinshasa, Zaire. 

Jamaica: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (HC). 

Japan: 5218 Haile Selassie Ave., P.O.B. 3390; Ambas- 
sador: Hironori Ito (also accred. to' Botswana and 
Gabon). 

Kenya: ist Floor, Kafue House, Nairobi Place, Cairo Rd., 
P.O.B. 3651 (HC); High Commissioner : E. K. Mngola 
(also accred. to Botswana, Burundi and Lesotho). 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: 28 Joseph Mwilwa 
Rd., Fairview, P.O.B. 3230; Ambassador: Jong Sung 
Gyu. 

Liberia: Nairobi, Kenya. 

Malawi: 5th Floor, Woodgate House, Cairo Rd., P.O.B. 
RW425 (HC); High Commissioner: Samson M. 

Kakhobwe. 

Netherlands: 5028 United Nations Ave., P.O.B. 1905; 
Ambassador: Dr. Gerald Van Vloten (also accred. to 
Botswana and Malawi). 

Nigeria: Zambia Bible House, Freedom Way, P.O.B. 2598 
(HC); High Commissioner : Emmanuel Oba. 

Norway: Nairobi, Kenya. 

Pakistan: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Peru: 34D Leopard’s Lane, Kabulonga, P.O.B. 3525; 
Charge d’affaires: J. Castro-Mendivil. 

Poland: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Portugal: 3ID Kudu Rd., P.O.B. 3071; Ambassador: Dr. 
A. F. DE Andrade. 

Romania: 2 Leopard's Hill Rd., Kabulonga, P.O.B. 1944; 
Ambassador: A. Ardeleanu (also accred. to Bots- 
wana) . 

Rwanda: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Senegal: Addis. Ababa, Ethiopia. , , 

Sierra Leone: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (HC). 

Somalia: Farm G3/377A Kabulonga Rd., P.O.B. 435; 
., 4 uibasrador; M. J. Mariano. 

Spain: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Sri Lanka: Nairobi, Kenya (HC). 
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Diplomatic Rcpuserdaiior., Ju ii-: 


Sudan: Nairobi, Kenya. 

Swaziland: Nairobi, Kenya (HC). 

Sweden: 7th and 8th Floors, KuHma Tower, Katunjila 
Rd.. P.O.B. 788: Ambassador: Ove Fredrick Hevma:: 
(also accred. to Gabon and Mala-wi). 

Switzerland: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Syria: Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, 

Tanzania: ITjaama House, Plot 5200 United Nations .\ve., 
P.O.B. 1219 (HC); High Commissioner: L. S. Mi’.in.a 
(also accred. to Botswana). 

Turkey: Nairobi, Kenya. 

U.S.S.R.: Plot 6407, Diplomatic Triangle, P.O.B. 2355: 
Ambassador : Dr. Vasiliy Solodoynikov. 


United Kingden: 
P.O.n. KVyj n-C;: 

U.E^A.t^’cnr. Ir.drp. ; 

P.O.B ihiT. Nr-!,-.: 
Vatican City: P.ri rtv..., 
Nnnci.al!.'rc,'. Af 
A.YO '.iI o 

Vict-Nam: I).-.r ( - SVx-i 

Yugoslavia: P;?t 5210. 
Amlacssd’-’ : It;!:::' 
tswann!. 

Zaire: Plot : i:^, Pa:i:' 

sadrr: M .M. M B-,: 


Zambia also has diplomatic relations with Albani^ Argentina. Barba^lo^ 

Cyprus, Gabon, The Gambia, Iran, Iraq, Iceland Kuwait I^banon lx^l... 

Morocco, Mozambique, Niger, Saudi ^Vrabia, Togo, Tunisia, .g.an .a . a c j.. . j ■ 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The law is administered in Zambia by High (^urt 
consisting of the Chief Justice and six Puisne 
Senior Resident and Resident Magistrates Cour . ■- • - 

established at various centres. The Local (^urts d . 
mainly with customary law, though thej ' 'f- , 
statutory powers in addition. The .ijp 

Zambia is the highest Court in Zambia an “ . 

highest Court of Appeal. It consists of five ju g • 
the Chief Justice and the Deputy Chief Justice. 

Chief Justice: The Hon. Justice A. M. Silungwe. 

Deputy Chief Justice: The Hon. Justice L. S. Barok. 
Supremo Court Judges: The Hon. Justice B. T. ARDsr.R, 
The Hon. Justice F. M. Chomba. 

Registrar of the High Court: D. K. Chirwa. 
Solicitor-General: (vacant). 

Investigator-General: Robert Katlmiiu a. 

religion 

United Church of Zambia: Synod Headquarters. I ^^1^ 

R\V 122, Lusaka; f. 1965: Pres. Rev • 1 • 

Sec. Rev. D. M. Musunsa. 

Church of Scotland: Mem. of United Cliurc 10 ^ 

respondent. Clerk of Synot^- Copperl*^ 

Kitwe; missions at Mwenzo, Chit. 

ANGLICANS Ponald S. 

Archbishop of Central Africa; i ,y.i, puU 

ArdE-n^ P.A. Chiiema. Zoinba. Malawi. 
r.pifania. 

roman CATHOLIC^^ l.u'.ak.’.. 

Roman Catholic Church: P O.B. KM 3. • 

f. 1S97: pubis. Cengeici, Tr.e 

Metrorolitas O.B. iP'’’'-'- 

Lusaka: Most Rev. I-lMM.vMff-t- l-iiu;- • 

Kidgeway. Lus.aka. POB u v 

Kasama: Most Rev. Elias 35vrM-t.. 

AIrlean Melhodisl Episcopal ChurthtPa,^ -.‘.A - 

p.ut r.f the 17th di-triot I'l * 
under ;i presiding elders in 19 . 


Brethren in Christ Church: P.O B ity t . 

Bishop Kev. \V. T. Sii.v'. .-.: . < h' ‘z ;, ' 

T. C. .Mwa.',lc: Onf.-rc: '.- > ■■■ > ; 
Hymnl::’:. t’ ■-■■■■ ' 

2,45s mems.; 70 cc'niT-e.at: -n 

Mutlims: Tlicrc are alKmt 6 , 0^0 :■ 

As'-ociation in Z.am! i.a. ."..no t.." - .1 r - 

Afric.ans. 

Reformed Church in Zambia: P.'> ‘ ^ 

succe-vor to the U;:'.':!'. H'-h :Tr.- . ' -■ '• 

Salvation Army: Ph' B .i.ts-- I n*. _ 

Seventh Day Adventists: P t'> I’ 1 1 " i '■* - 
Watehtower Bible and Tract fccicty 

nesses); P.O.B. 5^;^ :....sv- 

and .alKiiit lOo.o-.-n -dh-r- .t^ - ;-y , . . 

proportion of wstr.e to , 

higher th.an in .any oth.er co v.tr,- 
The following reUgi ^p --rtv 

Christian MiSSims tK , , / 

Chtrrc^*. 


THE PRESS 

Ii.MI.UL-- 

TheTimesetZambiatP^P /‘.V,;'.' ‘ ' 

5 .V PNIP. I n.-P-i .1 P- t 

Zambia Dally MaH; P/' B u'.- 

j:;-Chi-f Vsnrr'.-t .dt!!"-.. , 7- . • 

inc!:; ownr! by ?..-v 
ing Co Ltd : c;rc 

riVA'AACKl.^ ^ 

Adult Educaticn: P.t.' P- 

African Social retts"-:,-' :r '■ , 

Chrnjclels; P P\r ’ ■ 

Cr.tcrprisc: P'-'’ L; 

y.ltltr-r La ^ ^ . e ' ■ 


ZAMBIA 

Icengelo: Chifuba Rd., P.O.B. 1581, Ndola; f. 1970; 
Bemba; monthly; social, educational and religious; 
publ. by Franciscan Fathers; Editor J. T. Mulenga; 
circ. 11,500. ■ ' 

imbila: P.O.B. 1520, Ndola; publ. by Zambia Information 
Services; fortnightly; Bemba; circ. 27,000. 

Intanda: P.O.B. RW 20, Lusaka; f. 1958; general; monthly; 
publ. by Zambia Information Services; Tonga; circ. 
6,000. 

Liseli: P.O.B. RW 20, Lusaka; publ. by Zambia Informa- 
tion Services; monthly; Lozi; circ. 7,700. 

Lukanga News: P.O.B. RW 20, Lusaka; publ. by the 
Zambia Information Services; Bemba, Lenje; circ. 

5.500- 

Mining Mirror: P.O.B. 1605, Ndola; f. 1973; fortnightly; 

English; Editor D. C. Simukonda; circ. 60,000. 

Mirror: P.O.B. 8199, Lusaka; publ. by Multimedia 
Publications; f. 1972; monthly; Editor H. J. Chimbeeu; 
circ. 20,000. 

Ngoma: P.O.B. RW 20, Lusaka; publ. by Zambia Informa- 
tion Services; monthly; Lunda, Kaonde arid Luvale; 
circ; 3,000. ■ 

Orbit: Private Bag RW i8x, Lusaka; published by Ministry 
of Education; children’s educational comic; f. 1971; 
Editor Tina Chifunvise; circ. 65,000. ‘ 

Productive Farming: P.O.B. 395, Lusaka; published by 
Commercial Farmers Bureau; Editor Ben Oglesby, 
Progress: P.O.B. RW 197, Lusaka; published by Ministry 
of Rural Development; Bemba, Nyanja, Tonga, Lozi 
and English (production suspended). 

Sun: P.O.B. 8067, Lusaka; Roman Catholic magazine; 
Editor Sean O’Connor. 

Sunday Times of Zambia: P.O.B. 394, Lusaka; f. 1965; 
Sundays; English; ' Editor-in-Chief N. Nyalugwe; 
circ. 60,000. 

Tsopano:' P.O.B. RW 20, Lusaka; f. 1958 as Nkhani Za 
Kum’Mawa; name changed 1964 and 1967; monthly; 
publ. by Information Services; Nyanja; circ. 9,000. 

VOW (Voice of Women)'. P.O.B. 1791, Lusaka; quarterly; 
published by the women’s section of the African 
National Congress. 

Workers’ Voice: P.O.B. 652, Kitwe; publ. by Zambia 
Congress of Trade Unions; f. 1972; fortnightly. 

Youth; P.O.B. 302, Lusaka; f. 1974; monthly; publ. by 
UNIP; Editor K. Shepande. 

Z.: P.O.B. RW 20. Lusaka; f. 1969; English; monthly; 
published by Zambia Information Services; Editor 
F. P. Chingwalu; circ. 10,000. 

Zambia Government Gazette: P.O.B. 136, Lusaka; f. 1911; 
English; weekly; printed by Government Printer E. J. 
Keenan; 

Zambia Law Journal: P.O.B. 2379, University of Zambia, 
Lusaka; published by the School of Law, University of 
Zambia; Gen. Editor Prof. James T. Craig. 

Zango: P.O.B. 2379, Lusaka; f. 1976; social and cultural; 
published quarterly by , the University of Zambia; 
circ. 3,000. 

Zana: official Zambian news agency. 

PRESS AGENCIES 
Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): P.O.B. 1421, Lusaka; Chief 
S. SOKO. 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) (Federal Republic of Ger- 
many)'. P.O.B. 1421, Lusaka; Chief S. Soko. - • 

Novosti (U.S.S.R.): P.O.B. 1385, Lusaka; Chief (vacant). 
Reuters (U.K.): P.O.B. 1685, Lusaka; Chief A. Cowell. 


The Press, Publishers, Radio and T elevision, Finance 

Tanjug (Yugoslavia): P.O.B. 1180, Lusaka; Chief V. 
Draskovic. 

Tass (U.S.S.R.): P.O.B. 1385, Lusaka; Chief V. Novikov. 


PUBLISHERS 

Directory Publishers of Zambia Ltd.: P.O.B. 1659, Ndola. 

Government Printer; P.O.B. 136, Lusaka; publisher of all 
official documents including statistical bulletins) laws, 
parliamentary debates, etc. 

Heinemann: P.O.B. 3966, Lusaka; Man. L.,Soko. 

Ministry of Lands and Natural Resources: Survey Depart- 
ment, P.O.B. RW 397, Lusaka; publishers of atlases 
and maps of Zambia. 

Multimedia Zambia: P.O.B. 8199, Lusaka; the communica- 
tions organization of the Christian Council of Zambia; 
secular and religious material; Exec. Dir. M. Wight- 
man. 

National Educational Company of Zambia Ltd.: Chishango 
Rd., P.O.B. 2664, Lusaka; f. 1967; educational and 
general works; Gen. Man. C. H. Chirwa. 

Oxford University Press: Tenzebantu Rd., P.O.B. 2335, 
Lusaka; Man. B. Halwiindi. 

Prometheus Publishing Co.: P.O.B. 1850, Lusaka; educa- 
tional and general works. 

Temco Publishing Co.: 10 Kabelenga Rd., P.O.B. 886, 
Lusaka; represents Longman, Penguin and Ladybird; 
Man. S. V. Tembo. 

University of Zambia: Publications Office, Institute for 
African Studies, P.O.B. 900, Lusaka; academic books, 
papers and journals. 

Zambia Information Services: Ministry of Information, 
Broadcasting and Tourism, P.O.B. RW 20, Lusaka. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Zambia Broadcasting Services: P.O.B. RW15, Ridgeway, 
Lusaka; P.O.B. 748, Kitwe; f. 1966; government 
controlled; radio services in English and seven Zambian 
languages, television services in English; Dir. Edgar 
Chellah; Controller of Radio Martin Luo; Controller 
of Television Ignatius Chileshe. 

Educational Broadcasting Unit: Headquarters: P.O.B. 
RW 231, Lusaka; radio broadcasts from Lusaka 
studies; television for schools from P.O.B. 1106, Kitwe; 
Controller of Educational Broadcasting and Television 
Wilfred Chilangwa. 

In 1973 there were an estimated 260,000 radio receivers 
and 22,500 television sets. 

Zambia’s earth satellite station opened at Mwembeshi 
in 1974. 


FINANCE 

In 1972 President Kaunda directed that banking 
facilities should be locally controlled through incorporation 
into state enterprises. “The foreign-owned banks became 
incorporated in Zambia as from January 1972. Capitaliza- 
tion of banks has to consist of not less than K5bo,ooo in 
the case of any commercial bank wholly or partly owned 
by the Government and not less than K2 million in the case 
of any other commercial bank. At least half the directors 
of these latter banks have to be established residents of 
Zambia. 
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State Finance and Development Corporation (FINDECO;: 

P.O.B. 1930, Lusaka; f. 1971; responsible for Znfnbia's 
slate banking, investment, insurance, building societv 
and industrial financing interests; authorized cap. 
K50 million; Chair. Minister of Finance. 

BANKING 

(cap. = capital; p.u. = paid up; dep. — deposit.s; m.— 
million; br. = branch; amounts in kwacha) 

CUNTItAL Ban’k 

Bank of Zambia: P.O.B. 80, Lusaka; f. 1964; central bank; 
cap. p.u. Kam., dep. Ki40.8m. (Dec. 1975); Gov. 
Luke J. Mwananshiku. 

CO,MMERCIAL BANKS 

National Commercial Bank Ud.: P.O.B. 2811, Cairo Rd., 
Lusaka; f. 1969; merged with Commercial Bank of 
Zambia Ltd. in April 1975; state-owned; cap. K4m.: 
dep. Ki68.3m. (June 1976); Chair. G. M. Mukonce; 
Man. Dir. R. L. Bvulani. 

National Savings and Credit Bank of Zambia: P.O.B. 07, 
Cairo Rd., Lusaka; f. 1973; dep. Kaom. (June 1977); 
Gen. Man. G. A. Zaza. 

Foreign Banks 

Barclays Bank of Zambia Ltd.: P.O.B. 1936, Kafuc House, 
Cairo Rd., Lusaka; cap. p.u. K3m.; dep. ly kvSm.; 
Chair. Africa Bruce Munvama; Man. Dir. Loi-in 
Mellors; Gen. Man. F. X. Nkuoma; 24 brs. and 31 
subsidiary offices. 

Grindlays Bank International (Zambia) Ltd.: Ntoodgate 
House, Cairo Rd., P.O.B. i955. Lusaka, . I 
Kam., dep. K25.3m.; 9 and i sub.-br . i.h.ui 
A. N. L. Wina; Gen. Man. J. D. Fisiir.n. 

Standard Bank Zambia Ltd,: SUmlani House Cairo 
Rd. P.O.B. 2238, Lusaka; cap. p.u. > .'P' 

KiSi.om. (Sept. 1976); ' 

Fuas M. Ciiipi.mo; .Man. Dir. D. • Bi.oxa... 

Development Bank 

Development Bank of Zambia: P.O.B. 39^’ 

1972: 60 per cent Zambian oVfc; 

to provide medium- and - |,p.:ine's 

consultancy and research sciences to the 
community; Man. Dir. C Liuusiia. 

INS k RAN Cl- ^ J 

Zambia State Insurance Corporation Ltd.. 

Kafue House. Cairo K<1 . FOB. ‘Y'*;, Zainbi.r m 
took over all insurance G-n M-in 

Jami.ary 197^: Dir. B Sinvokos.s. O. .1 

S. ICONIE. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ^ ^ ^ 
Chlngola Chamber of Commerce and Induslry. < 

.. inHi.'lrv: P'’F 

Chlpata Chamber of Commerce and 

Chipafa; Chair hi ('mr.V''.\. \ i;;. 

Kabwe Chamber of Commerce and Industry . 

Kabwe; Chair \V C \V<in.\'-‘. •' , |f,^u5try: 

kilwc and District Chamber ol puli 

Z.inihia Stall- In-- B'.ib; , I/-' -*"'' 

K'lPvi', Chair, M I. SsNi’! i -o-.. - _ ?’:>:•■• 

Livingstone Chamber of Commerce ,1 s • 

l.!s i!u;-tii:i'-; f. ni-’.'. * 

Mmimi. S-i- I. Iv \ri-. 


If.'. j: f i A ■: 

Luanshya Chamber cf CommrrcJ and Iniuttryr ; ‘ - ; 

L-i.ii; 1 1 ■ ■ . • ♦ 

Lusaka Chamber cl Commertt and Industry: ■’ - - ,t 

I-u-.at.a; .'.ppr I'. ,* ; s- i-.-. 

L n. Lf -.-sr.tii 

Molulira Chamber of Commerce and iniv-.\ry: . • ' 
Mufiihra; Cha-r M 'A l> M:;- . 

Hdola and District Chamber cf Comrif.-ce and Ipd-ustry: 
P.f).B -it. N.: Ai; !. !w r 1 s ' ; . C. • 

R C Ponjov, S- L i; V.-.-- 

INDHSTRIAL AND CotrMLKCi 

Copper industry Service Bureau Ud.: P i' N ■ 

formerly Ch.-.;nV- r o! t 

Zambia Farm Employers Asscdiation; j’ ■' li ; 1 .', \- 

500 mr:!is . C'h..vr j. <1 H"-.:-: ■* '' P 

OGLFSP.V; Jlllbi Pr - !:i - / ..-f 

Zambia Industrial and Commercf-i! AitcrDb'cn; * 

L. R. Hn\VAnpr> 

Zambia Seed Producers' Association: .c N ■■ 

f- Ki'ij; 173 ; Vh-.u j ' 

ST A T U T O K V O .P G A N' I Z ,A 1 1 0 b‘ S 
Isptrsrrv 

Industrial Development Corporaticn c! ZamMs Ud, 

(iriDECO): P.D.B. ! 93 D Lti' C-...; 1 . t'p- . a p- 
Kioom.; initi.-it-r .-i.-.d o; im'.v'P.-' 

controls .ib'i'.it 40 Mil-v l'-ij;' - ■b ■ ' ' 

panics (Jc.i.'ing in brr-.-.in.'. f .' rm.'.' - '. y' s'/p'* ' 
l;u:tiiri:.:- 1' 1 i ’■ ' • ' 

•: 1- M.in 1 ’1! I. M * v't • - 1 
Metal Markeling Corpor.alion Zamh’a Ud. MENACO : 

7 ,i-iv'o H'lu --. (‘.'.N'’ I‘ ” F f' ’ ; ' ' 

own--! -ui’ ili.-rv Zi’.b ■> < ' :■■■ • • ^ ' 

.dl m-t.d- :uv! mm- : C- ; : . ' • • “ 

f, K < lii-.m.-i:. ■■ T . M D" i t ' 

Mining and Oevclspmenl Cerporatien Ud. MP.orCD ; 
/-.m-.-o H--.-. I;* • t 

<; K Ciiu.i.ri: •• 1- . M - D.' = ‘ • • " ' ' 

National Import and Export 

H-.-i-m; WtD-ritv ! m i "y r ‘ ^ 

,.r.-l.-..-tt ! NDL‘ 


i i: 'D 

Posts and Telecommurio.atiop.s Cerrorit'en; 

Ni;--’.'. Dm'.-- t I ■' ' ' 

Zambia Industrial and t.linin.j Cerce's- - ^ 

p ' I i! •) 1,' • • ^ , 

• -It i --P' ■ 

-• : ' ' ^ 

!ND1 * ' ‘ 1 I.- . -m - 

/NS'I . Ml Sm., ■ 

AtFM M ‘ m . 


The Dairy Pfcdute Board e! Zj*"* x- 

Hm;-- tM:;- v.‘. -p > 
rDDNVU ^'V \ 

* I * , ' • • 

t „ • 

Departrent cl _Com--u'_D CtTCf? 
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National Agricultural Marketing Board of Zambia: P.O.B. 
122, Lusaka; imports fertilizers, pesticides and agri- 
cultural implements; Chair. Hon. P. J. F. Lusaka, 
M.P.; Gen. Man. D. H. Luzongo; Sec. G. G. Chabwera. 
Rural Development Corporation of Zambia Ltd.: P.O.B. 
1957, .Lusaka; f. 1969; cap. K35m.; Man; Dir. P. K. 
Chiwenda. 

Tobacco Board of Zambia: P.O.B. 1963. Lusaka; Chair. 
Minister of Agriculture and Lands; Gen. Man. H. N. 
McEnery. 

TRADE UNIONS 
(with over 1,000 mems.)' 

Zambia Congress of Trade Unions: P.O.B. 652, Kitwe; f. 
1965; 18 affiliated unions: over 140,000 mems.; Chair. 
F. J. Chiluba; Deputy Chair. J. W. Musonda; Sec.- 
Gen. N. L. Zimba. • . 

Principal Affiliates: 

Airways and Allied Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 272, 
Lusaka; Chair. K. S. Kanchaya; Gen. Sec. P. 
Chahra. 

Civil Servants’ Union of Zambia: P.O.B. RW 12. 
Lusaka; Chair. A. J. Chirwa; Gen. Sec. L. 
Masumbu. 

Guards Union of Zambia: P.O.B. 1882, Kitwe; Chair. 

S. D. Lilungwe; Gen. Sec. M. S. Simfukwe. 

Hotel Catering Workers’ Union of Zambia; P.O.B. 1627, 
Kitwe; 8,000 mems.; Chair. Peter Chamina; Gen. 
Sec. E. J. Banda. 

Mine Workers’ Unioh of Zambia: P.O.B. 448, Kitwe; 

Chair. D. Mwila; Gen. Sec. J. D. Sichone. 

National Union of Building, Engineering and General 
, Workers: P.O.B. 1515, Kitwe; 12,000 mems,; Chair. 
F. J. Chiluba; Gen. Sec. P. N. Nzima. 

National Union of Commercial and Industrial Workers: 
87 Gambia Ave., P.O.B, 1735, Kitwe; 16,000 mems;; 
Chair. B, G. Zulu; Gen. Sec. J. W. Musonda. 

National Union of Plantation and Agricultural Workers: 

P.O.B. 529, Kabwe; 9,000 mems.; Chira, L. B. 
Ikowa; Gen. Sec. E. M. Mucheleka. 

National Union of Postal and Telecommunication 
Workers: P.O.B. 751, Ndola; 1,300 mems.; Chair. 
C. M. Sampa; Gen. Sec. G. J. Titima. 

National Union of Public Services’ Workers': P.O.B. 
2523, Lusaka; Chair. J. Simpito; Gen. Sec. 'W. H. 
Mbewe. . : 

National Union of Transport and Allied Workers: P.O.B. 
2431, Lusaka; Chair. J. Fululwa; Gen. Sec. B. C. 
Daka. • ■ ■ 

Zambia Electricity Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 859, Ndola; 

Chair. P. Ilunga; Gen. Sec. J. P. Ngoma. 

Zambia National Union of Teachers: P.O.B, 1914, 
Lusaka; 2,120 mems.; Chair. N. Simatendela; 
Gen. Sec. S. B. P. Kapini. 

Zambia Railways Amalgamated Workers’ Union: 

P.O.B. 302, Kabwe; 5,950 mems.; Chair. S. C. 

, Munuda; Gen. Sec. J. W. C. Tembo. 

: Zambia Typographical Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 1439, 
Ndola; Chair. R. Shikwata; Gen. Sec. D. Nawa. 
Zambia Union of Financial Institutions: P.O.B. 1174, 
Lusaka; Chair. B, Chikoti; Admin. Sec. R. Chibe- 
sakunda. 

Zambia United Local Authorities Workers’ Union: 

P.O.B. 575, Ndola; Chair. H, Bweupe; Gen. Sec. 
N. K. SoKo. 


Trade and Industry, Transport 

University of Zambia and Allied Workers’ Union: P.O.B. 
2379, Lusaka; Chair. N. Mwenefumbo; Gen. Sec. 
S. Nguluwe. 

Other Unions: 

The Civil Servants Union of Zambia: P.O.B. RW 160, 
Ridgeway, Lusaka; f. 1919: 1,500 mems.; Chair. A. J. 
Chirwa. 

Zambian African Mining Union: Kitwe; f. 1967: 40,000 
mems. 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Zambia Railways: P.O.B. 935, Kabwe; Chair. B. M. 
Monze; Gen. Man. A. K. Mazoka. 

Total length of railways in Zambia is 1,297 kilometres. 
Zambian Railways plan to spend Ki.sm. on replacing 
locomotives and rolling stock on the Mulobezi line in the 
south of the country by 1978. 

Tanzania-Zambia Railway Authority (TAZARA): Head 
Office: P.O.B. 2834, Dar es Salaam; Branch Office: 
P.O.B. 1784, Lusaka; construction work on the 1,860 
km. of railway line to link Dar es Salaam in Tanzania 
and Kapiri Mposhi, north of Lusaka, began in 1970 and 
. the line was officially opened in 1975, two years ahead 
, , , of schedule. Of the totM length, 890 km. is in Zambia. 
The project received technical and financial assistance 
from the People’s Republic of China and costs were 
estimated at K300 million. 

ROADS 

There is a total of 34,671 kilometres of which 6,466 are 
main roads. The main arterial roads run from Beit Bridge 
to Tunduma (the Great North Road), through the copper 
mining area to .Chingola and Chililabombwe (the Zaire 
Border Road), from Livingstone to the junction of the 
Kafue River and the Great North Road, and from Lusaka 
to the Malawi border (the Great East Road). "The border is 
closed to road traffic at Chirundu (Beit Bridge), Kariba 
and Livingstone. 

National Transport Corporation of Zambia Ltd.: P.O.B. 

2607, Lusaka; state-owned freight and passenger 
transport service; has, 1,000 vehicles; Man. Dir. D. N. 
Muttendango. 

Zambia-Tanzania Road Services: P.O.B. 2581, Lusaka; 
f. 1966; over 1,000 trucks operating between Dar es 
Salaam, Tunduma (Tanzanian border), the Copperbelt 
and Lusaka; cap. K4ih. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

An international airport, 14 miles from Lusaka, was 
opened in 1967. Ndola airport is undergoing reconstruction. 

Zambia Airways Corporation: P.O.B. 272, Haile Selassie 
Ave., Lusaka; f. 1967; government-owned; passenger 
and cargo services; internal flights; Botswana, Kenya, 
Malawi, Mauritius, Mozambique, Swaziland, Tanzania, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Cyprus, United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia; fleet of 3 Boeing 707-320C, 

I 737-200 and 4 H.S.' 748; Chair. Paul Lusaka; Mari. 
Dir. Brig.-Gen. Enos M. Haimbe. 

National Air Charters Zambia Ltd, (NAC): P.O.B. 272, 
Lusaka; f. 1973 to provide cheaper air cargo transport. 


The following foreign airlines serve Zambia: Air Tan- 
zania, Air Zaire,' Air Malawi, Alitalia, Botswana Airways, 
British Airways, British Caledonian, BETA, Kenya Air- 
waj's, Swazi Air and UTA. 
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ZAMBIA 


TOURISM 

In 1975 51,694 tourists visited Zambia. 

Zambia National Tourist Bureau: Century Hou=-'', Cairo 
Rd., P.O.B. 17, Lusaka; established a Tour Operations 
Unit at the beginning of 196S. 

National Hotels Corporation Ltd,: P.O.B. 3210. Lusaka; 
subsidiary of ZIMCO; is responsible for 14 hotels, 6 
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NDEX OF TERRITORIES 


Montserrat 

Morocco .... 
Mozambique . 

Namibia (South West Africa) 
Nauru .... 
Nepal .... 
Netherlands Antilles 
Nevis .... 

New Caledonia 
New Hebrides . 

New Zealand . 

Nicaragua 

Niger .... 
Nigeria .... 
Niue .... 
Northern Mariana Islands . 

Oman .... 

Pacific Islands, Trust Territory 
Pakistan .... 
Panama .... 
Panama Canal Zone . 

Papua New Guinea . 

Paraguay 

Peru .... 

The Philippines 
Pitcairn Islands 
Puerto Rico 

Qatar .... 

Ras al Khaimah 

Reunion .... 

Rhodesia 

Ross Dependency 

Rwanda .... 

St. Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla 
St. Helena 

St. Kitts (St. Christopher) 

St. Lucia 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 
St. Vincent 

Sao Tome and Principe 
Saudi Arabia . 

Senegal .... 
Seychelles 

Sharjah .... 
Sierra Leone . 
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1209 

1221 

1537 

375 

1228 

1049 

1245 

1718 

32 

171S 

1720 

377 

1722 

1255 

1262 

1277 

1291 

1537 

1299 


Singapore 
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Solomon Islands 





34 

Somalia .... 





1329 

South Africa . 





1340 

South Georgia . 





14 

South Sandwich Islands . 





14 

South West Africa (Namibia) 





990 

Spanish North Africa 





1373 

Sri Lanka 





1374 

Sudan .... 





1393 

Surinam .... 





1411 

Swaziland 





1421 

Syria .... 





1430 

Taiwan .... 





202 

Tanzania 





1444 

Thailand .... 





1462 

Togo .... 





1482 

Tokelau .... 





1049 

Tonga .... 





1493 

Trinidad and Tobago 





1496 

Tristan da Cunha 
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Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands . 



1641 

Tunisia .... 





1506 

Turks and Caicos Islands . 
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Tuvalu .... 





38 

Uganda .... 
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Umm al Quwain 





1537 

United Arab Emirates 





1537 

United States of America . 
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U.S. Virgin Islands . 





1644 

Upper Volta 





1647 

Uruguay .... 





1658 

Venezuela 





1675 

Viet-Nam 





1696 

Virgin Islands (British) 
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Virgin Islands (U.S.) 





1644 

Wake Island . 





1646 

Wallis and Futuna Islands 





383 

West Indies Associated States 
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Western Samoa 





1724 

Yemen Arab Republic 





1730 

Yemen, People’s Democratic Republic 



1738 

Zaire .... 
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Zambia ... 
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EGYPT 

Principal Countries — conlinued ] 


Statistical Survey 


Exports 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Bulgaria ...... 

8.1 

10.3 

13-4 

n.a. 

China, People’s Republic 

7.6 

13-5 

20.5 

20.1 

Czechoslovakia ..... 

26.2 

38.8 

40.4 

33 -r 

France. ...... 

10.7 

14.4 

8.3 

21 .1 

German Democratic Republic. 

17.4 

23.8 

32.2 

30-5 

Germany, Federal Republic . 

14.0 

25.6 

7.8 

II. 4 

India ....... 

13-3 

10.3 


5-6 

Italy . . . . 

19-5 

26.4 

24.6 

50.0 

Japan . . . . 

22.8 

59-7 

4.2 

20.2 

Poland ...... 

151 

16.6 

17.8 

13.6 

Romania ...... 

11-3 

14.8 

25-3 

II . 2 

U.S.S.R 

145-9 

194.9 

237.2 

165.7 

United Kingdom ..... 

14.8 


8.2 

235 

U.S.A. . ... 

6.7 


0.8 

23.0 

Yugoslavia . . . 

4.6 


9.1 

12.9 


TRANSPORT 


ROADS 

RAILWAYS (Licences issued at end of each year) 



1974 

1975 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Total Freight (million ton km.) 
Total Passengers (million passen- 
ger km.) .... 
Track- Length (km.) . 

2,464 

8,671 

4.385 

2,259 Buses 

8,831 Lorries . 

Cars 

4,385 Motor Cycles . 

8,711 

31.475 

184,475 

40,923 

9,542 

36,776 

215,533 

49,565 

10,827 

46,575 

245,629 

63,463 


SHIPPING 
Suez Canal Traffic 



Vessels 

Net 

Tonnage 

(’000) 

Passengers 

(’ooo) 

Receipts 
{£ E , '000) 

1964 

19,943 

227,991 

270 

77,697 

1965 

20,289 

246,817 

291 

85.792 

1966 

21,250 

274,250 

300 

95.187 

1967: 





Jan.-May 

9,652 

127,825 

157 

44,000 


The Suez Canal was reopened on June 5th, 1975, and during 1976 16,806 vessels 
(including 2,610 tankers) passed through the canal. 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(tons) 



1 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

, 1975 

Cargo . 

17.433 

21,608 

18,760 

22,036 

25.572 

Mail . • . • 

1,201 

1,299 

1.437 

1,276 

1,236 


316 
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